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BE  A  CERTIFICATED 

ELECTRICIAN 


this — for  you 


This  country  needs  thousands  of  trained,  Certfflcafed  Efecfnc<ans  to  fill  good  positionsc — and  at  big 
pay.  It's  all  a  matter  or"  knowing  how,  and  I  will  teach  you  by  my  up-to-date,  modern  instruction. 
You  can  learn  at  heme  without  hUerfering:  with  your  regular  work,  by  my  highly  successful 
method  of  Home  Instruction  in  Practical  Electricity.  Prepare  NOW,  and  be  ready  in  a  tew  months 
to  earn  yciir 

^65  to  $175  a  Week 

Send  for  This  Book 

>r  :)0()1(,  "now  TO  BECOMH  AN  EXPERT 
Ei^ECTlUCIAN,"  has  started  thousands  oi 
yoimg  men  on  the  way  to  splendid  success.  A 
|icw  edition  cf  this  book  lias  just  hevii  printed. 
I  want  every  ycung  man  interested  in  Elec- 
tricity to  have  a  copy,  and  will  s-rd  you  one 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  AND  PREPAID.  Writo 
me  to-day. 

How  I  Train.  My  Students 

As  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago  Engmcerin-!: 
Works  I  know  ejcactly  the  kind  of  training  a 
man  needs  to  enablvi  him  to  get  and  hold 
f'.ood  prsitions,  and  to  cam  big  pay.  I  have 
trained  hundreds  of  men  who  are  holding  splen- 
did electrical  positions.  Many  are  now  suc- 
cessful Electrical  Contractors. 
I  ^lye  each  of  my  students  i>crsonal  attention  and 
,  a  complete  and  thorough  training.  I  give  him.  a 
8PLBNDID  ELECTRICAL  OUTFIT  FREE, 
and  much  of  the  training  is  done  by  actual 
work.  When  my  students  graduate  and  re- 
teive  their  Certificate  they  are  ready  for  a  real  , 
poswion.  But  still  more,  at  any  time  you  wish 
you  can  e^me  to  our  splendidly  equipped  Elec- 
trical Shops  for  special  training.  No  other  school 
can  give  you  this.  ^' 


A  Real  Opportunity  for  You 

W'ishing  is  never  going  to  make  your  dreams 
come  true.  Wu've  got  to  study — to  learn.  A 

man  is  worth  $2  or  $3  a  day '  from  his  neck 
down — and  no  more;  but  there  is  no  limit  to 
T\'hat  he  can  bo  worth  from  his  neck  up. 
A  trahied  mind  is  what  gets  the  big  pay.  It  Is 
this  training  that  you  need,  and  I  can  train 
j'ou  in  a  few  months.  Are  you  ambitious  to 
make  a  real  success — ^tlieii  send  me  the  coupon 
—to-day. 

Electrical  Outfit — Free 

To  every  student  who  answers  this  ad  I  am 
giving  a  Splendid  Electrical  Outfit  of  standard 
size.  Electrical  Tools,  Instruments,  Materials, 
etc.,  absolutely  free.  Furthermore,  to  every 
Electrical  Student  I  give  a  truly  valuable  sur- 
prise that  I  cannot  explain  here. 

Free  Employment  Service 

I  am  continually  receiving  requests  from 
employers   to   send    them   trained  Elec- 
trical men.     I  assist  my   students  to 
secure    good    positions.      I  keep 
touch  with  them  for  years,  helping 
and  advising  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 


WRITE  NOW— DON'T  DELAY 

B^-iay  never  got  you  anything.  Action  ig  what  counts.  Get  started— 
and  get  started  now.    Write  me,  or  send  me  the  coupon,  right  NOW. 

^c  hb^SS  Chicago  Engineering  Works 

Dept.  666     1918  Sutmyside  Ave.  CHICAGO 


Name 


Enfltne«r 
C  0  0  K  E» 
Dept.  666 
1918  Sunnysidd 

Ave. 
Chicago,  1!!. 
.       Send  at  once— 
fully  prepaid  and  en- 
tirely    free    —  com- 
..iete  particulars  ot  vour 
great  offer  for  this  month. 


SON 


SAFETV  «  ^ 

REVO  L VE  R 


Are  you  ready  for  faim? 

What  could  you  do  if  you  awoke  to  f»^»  .k- 
emergency  tonight?   How  would  you  act? 

in  ?if  *  r  ^""^^  Johnson  Revolver  today  and  keep  it 
n  the  house.   No  danger  of  accident;  for  thumps 

jolts,  jars,  knocks  can't  discharge  it.  You  canTven 
Hammer  the  Hammer.  - 

Drawn  tempered  piano-wire  springs  keep  the  Iver 
Mnson  always  ready  and  dependable  at  the  driti^d 

If  your  ioUr  hasn't  In  ««ck  the  particular  n-,odei  .yc,.  «a„t,  write  ' 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS 
345  River  Street,  Fitclibtire,  Ma»«. 

Chambers  St.,  »w  Tortr  ri7  M»,fcet  St.,  S«« 


/i^cr  Johnson  jingle  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine  accuracy  tnxd  de" 
pendability,  and  are  moderately  priced. 


2 


information,  FREE.  They  give  the 
very  information  you  want  to  know 
before  buying.  Write  today  for  one 
or  all  of  them. 


"A" — Firearms 
«'B"— Bicycles 
*^C'— Motorcycles 


Jver  Johnson  Bicycles  are  world -famed 
for  easy  Hding,  strength  und  durability. 
Models  and  prices  to  mit  every  one. 
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SEUING 

SECRETS 

That  Bring  These  Men 

Some  Amazing  Stories  of  Quick  Success 


IT  IS  HARD  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  been  working  for  years 
in  a  routine  job  at  small  pay 
could  almost  over-night  step  into  the 
$10,000  a  year  class.  Yet  that  is  just 
what  many  men  have  done  and  are 
doing  to-da5\  That  such  big  success 
could  come  5o  quickly  and  so  easily 
se^ms  almost  incredible.  If  I  should 
tef!  you  that  one  man  who  had  been 
a  fireman  on  a  railroad  stepped  from 
his  old  job  to  one  that  paid  him 
$10,000  a  year,  you  would  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. 

But  I  can  show  you  the  man's  own 
story.  And  that  is  only  one  in- 
stance. I  can  show  you  many  more. 
And  perhaps  the  most  surprising  part 
of  it  all  is  that  these  men  were  jiist 
average  men.  They  came  from  all 
<^alks  of  life,  from  all  fields  of  work. 
They  had  previously  been  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  mechanics,  farm  hands? 


^Some  of  them  had  never  earned  more 
'than  $60  a  month — some  of  them  had 
drudged  for  years  at  dull,  uninterest- 
ing work  without  prosrpects  of  any- 
thing better  in  life.  And  then,  in  one 
quick  jump,  they  loui>d  themselves 
earning  more  money  than  they  had 
ever  thought  possible.  Suddenly  all 
their  dreams  of  success,  position  and^ 
financial  independence  came  true. 

The  Secret  of  Their 
Success 

What  was  responsible  for  their  re- 
markable rise  to  the  ranki^  of  the 
big  money  makers?  What  did  they 
do  to  lift  them,«f Ives  out  of  the  low 
pay  rut  and  step  to  magnificent 
earnings? 

The  answer  5s  very  shnple.  These 
men  decided  *.o  get  int<)  the  gre^t  field 
of  Seiring — they  learned  aJt)0ut  the  w^On- 
derful  opportunities  in  this  fascin- 
ating profession — why  salesmen  are 
ways  $n  demand — ^why  they  receive  so 
much  more  money  than  6ien  in  othor 
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Send  Me  Your  Name 

I  have  shown  hundreds  of  men  how 
to  step  from  small-pay  jobs  into  the 
big  money  class  in  one  Quick  jump. 
$iO,0vO  a  year — ^yes,  and  more — has 
come  to  men  as  a  result  of  writing  to 
me.  Just  let  me  send  you  the  whole 
amazing  proof— entirely  free  of  cost 
or  obligation — J,  E,  Greenslade,  Presi- 
dent, N.  S.  T.  A. 


fields  of  -work.  And 
tUey  e  c  a  m  e  Star 
Salesmen! 

Probably  U  you  had 
told  any  on^  of  these 
men  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be- 
come a  Star  Salesman 
he  would  have  laiit;hed 
at  the  idea.  If  you 
had  told  him  that  it 
was  not  only  possible, 
but  that  it  could  be 
done  in  his  spare  mo- 
ments at  home,  with- 
out interferSng  with 
hii^  work,  he  would 
have  dismissed  your 
statement  as  b^lng-  too 
absurd  t©  he  even 
considered.  For  you 
must  remember  that 
most  of  those  men 
had  never  bad  a  day's 
experience  in  Sellins? 
■--^tliey  had  no  epecial 
D  u  a  1  i  f  i  cations  for 
Sale  s  manship  —  no 
thought  of  ever  be- 
coming •  Salesmen. 

What  Makes 

a  $10^00 
a  Year  Star 
Salesman  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men  who 
are  to-day  reaping  such  handsome  -e* 
wsii^ds  as  Stiaf  Salesmen,  would  probably 
be  working"  still  as  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
mechanics,  etc.,  if  they  had  not  learned 
about  the  National  Salesmen's  Training 
Association's  system  of  Salesmanship 
Ti^ining  and  tVee  Employment  Service. 
This  ^s  an  ©rganization  of  top-notch 
Salesmen  ^ind  Sales  Managers  formed 
just  for  the  purpose  of  showing  men 
how  to  become  Star  Salesmen  and  fit- 
ting them  into  positions  as  City  and 
Traveling  Salesmen, 

Through  it«  help  hundreds  of  men 
liaye  been  able  to  realize  their  dreams 
of  big  opportunity,  success,  wealth  and 
in^d|)endence.  Men  without  previous  ex- 
|^:ience  ov.  special  qualifications  have 
Gained  the  secrets  of  selling  that  make 
Star  Salesmen — ^^for .  Salesmen  are  not 
**l>orn"  but  made,  and  any  man  can 
easily,  m^^ter  the  principles  of  Sales- 
,  man  ship  through  the  wonderful  system 
of  the  '  Natiorial  Salesmert's  Training 
As^ociatioff.  Anyone  who; is  inclined  to 
doubt  this  is ,  so,  has  qnly  to,  read 

:th#  storied  of  men  whp  tfell  \ri  their  qaVfi 
^iv^rdii  '  't^rhat-  ' the  Associ^ t ion  lias  done 
for  them.  Here  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples; . 

.     J.  p.  6i^re#eet'-  of  Dallas,;  Texas,  wtio  was  for- 
merly oa  tile  Ca|>itol  Police^  Force  of  Waslilugtou, 
C»V'J  stasia       ■  -  ; ■  ■ 

.  li^'iJVI^.  J  i<j«miiri^  for  :  Wsv^-yiyremi  ovit, .  $  t,  GO  0 
•-^fia/I  ,;9Ter,:§l-;dO0  for.  tb&r -last        weeks,  while 
last -  woek,  my -earnings  were  $.356,    Tho  N,  .S. 
1?. ,  A  -4^3,  le.d  out  of  tlie.  lut  wliece  I  was 


earning  less  than  $1,00^ 
a  year  and  showed  me> 
how  to  make  a  success." 
C.  VV.  Campbell,  of  Greieiis- 
burgr.  Pa.,  writes: 

"My  earniags  for  the 
past  thirty  days  are 
$1,562  and  I  won  Sec- 
ond Prize  in  March,  al- 
though I  only  worked 
two  weeks  during  that 
month." 

Here  Is  the  experience  of 
3".    I.    Debonis,    1628  South 
Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU.: 
''I   took  your  Course 
two    years    ago.  Was 
earning     $15     a  week 
olerWng.    Am  now  sell- 
ing many  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  IT.   S.  I 
have  earned   more  than 
$U0   a  day.     You  se- 
cured  me   my  position. 
Our  Sales  Manager  Is  a 
graduate  of  yours." 
And  Qeorge  W.  Kearns  of 
107  West  Park  Place,  Okla- 
homa City.  .Okla.,  writes: 
"I -had  never  earned 
more  than  $60-  a  moi\th. 
Last  week  I  cleared  $306 
and  this  week  $>18.  You 
have   done   wonders  for 
me." 

What  These 

Men 
Have  Done 
You  Can  Do 


It  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  learn  how  you, 
too,  can  become  a  Star  Salesman  and  take  your 
place  among  the  hig  money  makers  of  business. 
WhaitevtT  your  ambition  may  be— $5,000,  $10,000 
or  more  a  year— find  out  about  your  great  oppor- 
tunity m  the  wonderful  profession  of  Salesmanship. 
Seo  how  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  can  open  to  you  the  way 
■to  a  big  selling  job,  to  prosperity  and  a  life  of 
fascinating  work,  travel,  contact  with  influential 
men.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  write,  and  you  wili 
receive,  without  cost  of  obligation,  proof  of  what 
the  remarkable  system  of  the  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association  and  its  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE  can  do  for  you.  In  addition  a  great 
book  on  Salesmanship  will  be  mailed  to  you  with- 
out charge.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  of  tlie 
quick  and  'brilliant  success  that  others  have  achieved 
and  of  the  opportunities  that  await  you  in  the 
field  of  SeUiug.     Mail  the  coupon  or  write  to-day. 

National  Salesmen's  Tra'^nlng  Association 

Oepit.  50.  Chfcago,  III.,  U,  S,  A. 

NatlpnaJ   Sa'es'^en's  Training  A&sociation, 
Dept.  50,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S-  A, 

Send  mo  Free  Proof  that  you  can  malvG  me  a 
Sitar  Salesman  and  tell  me  how  you  wiU  -  help  nif 
land  a  selling  job.  Also  list  showing  ,  lines  of 
business  with  openings  for  SalesMe^.  Thlstloes  not 
obligate  me  in  aiiy  way.  ^  ■  ' 


INlaone . 
iSu-eet^' 
City  1:. 
Staie  . 


May  Havea  Cozy  Home 

NOW  Without  Tedious  Waiting 

I^EN  and  women  m  all  wallcs  of  life  are 
today  making  their  homes  more 
beautiful  and  attractive  by  ordering  Fur- 
nishings on  our  popular  Better  Homes  Easy- 
Payment  Plan.^  You  need  not  wait  till  you 
have  the  cash  in  hand — place  Furnishings  in 
your  home  AT  ONCE,  then  pay  for  them  in 
a  convenient  way  while  enjoying  their  use. 
Only  a  small  down  payment,  from  $6  un.  is  re- 
onired.  then  as  little  as*  S6  a  manth.  Nearly  two 
years  to  comulete  nayments.  Priees  less  than  at 
your  local  stores.    Over  two  snilLiou  eustomer.su 

1,000  Beautiful  Furnishings. 

Latest  Period  designs  for  Parlor.  Bimng-iRoom  and  Bed- 
K';oin.  Beautiful  Bugs.  Curtains.  SilTcrware,  China,  Cut- 
Glass,  etc.  From  parlor  to  kitchen — everjl^hing  complete. 
Send  COUPON  for  new  Larkin  Book  of  Better  Homes-- 
128  pages,  beautifully  Illustrated. 

Symphonic  Pianos  and  Players. 

Several  beautiful  models  of  these  popular  mellow-toned  in- 
struments. Genuine  Mahogany,  Oak  and  "Walnut.  Guar- 
anteed 25  years.  Many  music-lovers  have  saved  $100  to 
$200  in  buying  Symphonies.  Our  Plan  permits  30  days' 
trial  in  your  home.  Up  to  four  yeafs'  time  without  in- 
terest. Convenient  moutiily  payments.  Mail  COUPON  to- 
day  for  FREE  S3Tnphonic  Piano  Catalog.  Shpws  Synnphonic 
XPianos,  Player  Pianos  and  Grands — in  actual  colors. 


As  Little  as  20c 
Will    Furnish  a 


Our  Easy  Payment  Terms  Give  You  Up 
to  4  Years  to  Pay  for  »  SymphORft 
Piano  or  Piayer-Piane. 


CouponforlREE  Book 


lOc 


a   Day  Pays  for  This  Symphonola; 
See  Larger  ^ize  in  Boom  Above. 


Larkin  Co.,  Desk  WA- 121,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
Please  send  bock  checked  below. 

[  ]  Larkin  Book  of  Better  Homes. 
[  ]  Piano  t  ]  Symphonola 

I  ]  Player- Piano      [  3  Symphonola  Records 

Name  

Si  or  R.  D  


State. 


The  Symphonola  Plays  Any  Record 

I  This  great  home  ent ejtainer  with  magio  toudi  Itfines 

I  right  before  jou  the  sweetest  singers  of  all  th<3  ^sorld. 

I  the  choicest  music,  tke  great  dramas  of  the  stage,  ^akt 

I  a  year  or  more  to  pay— after  30  days*  trial  in  your  home. 

1  Mail  COUPON  today  for  handsomely  Ulustxated  Booi 

I  Symphonola  Double- Faced  Records.   Only  TOo  eacl3,  post- 

I  paid  to  your  home.    Play  on  any  ijhonc graph,    f^end  fof 

i  list  of  200  latest  fiong  and  danco  hits.  Check  COIJPO>'. 

1  lurkitt  <5ci^,BuffaIo,N.Y. 


Wanted  at 
$1,000  a  Month 


Can  You  Fill  This  Job? 


Wfi  are  bein^  called  won  constantly  to 
recwnmend  cuimlicants  who  have  been  ex- 
aznin&d  and  coached  by  us  iii  special  and 
eea^rai  executive  work.  . 

Our  succoss  in  training"  men  and  women 
for  importaint  executive  positions  liaa 
aiyeu  U3  a  nation- wide  re<pii>tation  for  de- 
velioping;  eroployees  for'  positions  paying" 
$2,500  to  $10>000  a  year  and  up. 

Tlh©  (Dnacticai  value  of  omr  service  has 
been  tested  by  nieoi  holdinff  responsible 
poiaLtiona  with  practically  every  large  cor- 
pojsatiou  in  fhi^  <xruntry,  includinfir  Armour 
&  Company,  Anaerican  Telephone  &  Tele- 
grr^ph   Comtpany,   the  Uniteci   Staples  .  Steel 


Corporation,  the  Ford  Motor  C3(Wni)any. 
Swift  &  Company,  etc. 

A  short  period  of  pr^iminary  trainimg 
by  5TLaiI,  under  tlie  personal  dSrection  of 
LaiSalle  exipetrts,  (has  been  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  earning"  power  of  tJi'ousands  of 
men  from  100%  to  600%. 

rt  will  coat  yooi  notJhing  to  investigate. 
Mark  and  mail  tlhe  compon  below,  indicating 
the  kind  of  .position  for  wlildx  you  would 
like  to  Qualify.  We  will  send  full  particu. 
larg.  also  a  free  copy  of  **Ten  Years'  Pro- 
moiti-on  in  One,"  a  .T>oo«k  that  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  more  than  230,000  ambi- 
tious men.    Semd  for  your  copy  now. 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  lorgesf  Bminess  Tmning  Institution  in  the  World 

Dept.  4316-RA  Chicago,  Illinok 

Send  me  free  **Ten  Tears*  Promotion  in  One/*  also  catailog 
and  particulars  r^igardlng  course  and  seiwice  in  the  de- 
partment I  hare  marked  witli  an  X. 
fl  HIGHER  ACCOUMTANCY:   


«- J  Training,    for  pasitions 

Auditors,  Comptrollers,  CeAi- 
fi6d  Public  Aec<mntants,  Cost 
Ac»o\mtants»  ettS 

riLAW: 

L  J  Training  for  Bar:  LL.  B.  De- 
gree. 

□ COMMERCIAL  LAW: 
Beading,  Reference"  and  Con- 
sultatioa  Service  for  Business 

□ Men. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training    for    executive  posi- 
tions in  Banka  and  Financial 
Institutions- 
rTEXPERTB«OK  KEEPING; 
L  J  Training  fbr  position  of  Head 
_  '  lBo^kkeepe)P. 
f^lBUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
L  4  Training   for  Business   Corre- . 
Efpondents  and  Copy  .  Writers,  . 


□ BUSINESS 
TION: 

Training  for 


ADMINISTRA- 

Official,  Man- 
agerial, Sales  and  Executive 
positions, 

□ BUSINESS    LETTER  WRIT* 

Training  for  positions  as  Cor- 
respondents, Mail  Sales  Direc* 
tors,  and  all  executive  letter- 
WTiting  positions. 

ri INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

tj  EFFICIENCY: 

Training  for  Production  Man- 
agers, Department  Heads,  and 
all  tliose  desiring  training  in 
the  48  factors  of  efficiency. 

□ COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training     for     positions  as 
Foreign     Cotrespondent  with 
:  Spanisii- speaking  countries. 


□ TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 
—FOREIGN  AND  DO- 
MESTIC: 

Training  for  pos^^Q'ns  as 
Railroad  and  Iiidustrial 
TraffiO  Maria gei's,-; -*etc.' 

n EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING: 

Ti:aining.  in  tlie  art  of 
forceful.  effectlv:6  speech  for 
Ministers,  Salesmen,  Fra^- 
ternal  Leaders,  Politicians, 
Clubmen,  etc. 


Kame .    Present  Position. 


HERE.,  IT  I 


nursoe  use  \t  in 
persons. 


*    i  I  oDtem  ' 
ii^b  y  Astonishirt: 

FEWEST 

Mid  Greatest  Invention 


Tou  know  that  Vibration  mean^  new  life,  power,  healfh, 
beauty.  You  know  it  la  Nature's  way  to  banish  pain  and  to 
«?ive  you  new  energy  and  vitality.  You  know  all  Qt  this, 
but  dd  you  know  that  the  BIG  problem  of  science  hag  been 
to  devise  a  hand  vibrator  that  would  be  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory In  every  way?  That  problem  has  vanistied.  We  have 
solved  It.  we  have  triumphed  where  science  failed.  Our 
new.  wonderful  Vltapulscr  is  GUARANTEJEiD  to  effect  ail 
the  astonishing  benefits  made  possible  'by  this  wonderful 
method  of  treatment. 

From  now  on  the  Vltapulser  will  be  poinited  to  -as  the  cor- 
rect method  to  gain  erood  health,  new  life,  strength,  vital- 
ity and  freedom  from  the  numberless  disorders— -rheuma- 
tlsH).  sciatica,  sore  and  stiff  muscles,  indlsrestion.  neuralgia, 
lumbago,  etc.-— that  come  from  faulty  circulation.  It's  a 
wonderful  Instrument!  It  ef'fecta  Quick  results.  First  trial 
demonstrates  its  extraordinary  powers.  Not  an  experiment 
bat  a  proved  success.  Hundreds  of  doctora  and  trained 
dally  practice  to  inject  new  etrengrth  Into  wora-out  aud  "sickly" 


requires  no  connection  with  electric  wires.  Different  from  other  instruments!  tt 
supplies  its  own  power.  You  can  operate  it  anywhere.  It  is  simple.  llKht,  compact, 
easy  to  handle  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Compare  It  v/ith  old  fashioned  vibra- 
tors and  matoage  machines  and  you'll  quickly  understand  why  tho  Vitupulser  la  ttie 
modern  choice  of  thousands  of  careful  buyers. 

Everyone  Can  Afford  This  Marvelous  Instrument 

If  you  are  iioldlngr  back  from  buying  a  vibrator  because  you  think  the.  price  ia  out  of 
your  reach,  here  is  your  chance  to  own  one  at  a  price  you  can  affora  to  pay.  We 
have  taken  care  of  the  price  question.  Makes  no  difference  what  other  maciiiues 
sell  for— ^ou  can  afford  tii©  Vitapulser,  the  Wireless  Vibrator, 

^^rif*  rkY%  A  «-k«>**^«r  o  I  The  Vitapulser  ds  sold  at  a  rock  bottom  price  that 
i^^AAi,  vAi  /-ippiuVAA  enormous  sales  make  possible.  AND — you  need  not 
dficlde  to  buy  until  after  you  have  tried  one  dn  your  own  home.  This  remarkable  in- 
strument must  first  prove  Itself  to  you.  We  will  send  ^ott  on©  on  approval  for  test- 
iii£r  purposes.   Coupon  below  briui^s  Approval  Offer. 

PAmaflroKiA  Rrkolr  f  "The  Vital  Impulse"  is  a  remarkably  dnterestin^ 

IvemarKaOie  DOOK  rree*  ^^^^^  t^e  important  subject  of  carculatlon  and 
its  relation  to  the  boundless  energy  and  3oy  of  perfect  health.  Tells  you  how  many 
women  and  men  everywhere  have  literally  "made  themselves  ovei'**,  and  how^mply 
you  can.  If  3^oa  are  weak,  mentally  and  physically  depressed,  and 
are  not  10O%  efficient  and  srfe^ttingr  everything  out  of  IS/fe,  you  should 
n<it  waste  a  minute  sendiner  for  it. 

Commonwealth  Electric  Mfe.  Co..  0002  Blalto  Bldir.»  St.  I4>iiis«  Mo. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON  NOW!    Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon,  or  on 
a  POST  CARD  brings  you  FREE,  the  Vital  Innpulse  book  and  complete  details  / 
of  our  approval  offer.       Send  for  them  right  now.  <bef ore  you  turn  this  page. 


Commonwealth  Ele<;tric  Mfff.Co.,  6002  RiaJto  BIdsr..St j:4ml8,Mo. 

fiend  facta  about  your  Special  Approval  Offer  of  YitafPUlser.  also  send 
FRE'E.  remarkabl3  "book.  Vital  Impidso. 

tName.  ♦  .  

Street  ancl  No,  

City        State  


BEAI 

wn.T.nrYOtJRS 


Headed  Three  Usts— 
Appofnted  Rura4  Carrier 
I  received  an  ai>pomt- 
ment  a  few  days  ago  as 
an  R.  F.  D.  Carrier 
from  the  office  named 
above,  having  made  the 
highest  grade  (90.60)  in 
the  exam,  of  about  25 
applicants.  Besides  this 
I  also  stand  No.  1  on 
the  Carrier  register  at 
Chattanooga,  T  e  n  n., 
with  a  grade  of  89.50, 
and  No.  1  on  the  P.  O. 
register  at  Athens. 
Tenn.,  with  a  grade  of 
90.20.  I  know  I  would 
not  have  done  so  well 
had  it  not  been  for  your 
instruction. — ^Wijliam  D. 
Conner,  Shepherd,  Tenn. 


$1,600  to  $2,300  Per  Year 

Thousands  of  men  are  needed  by  t^ie  United  States  Government 
in  various  departments  of  the  Civil  Service.  Men  are  needed 
for  Railway  Mail  Service,  Letter  Carrier  Service,  Post  Office 
Clerks,  Internal  Revenue,  Immigration,  Customs  House,  Post- 
masters and  other  divisions.  The  positions  are  permanent,  as 
no  one  can  discharge  you  for  any  personal,  relir^ious  or  political 
reason.  Promotions  are  rapid  and  go  to  those  who  are  most 
worthy.  There  are  no  pulls,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes,  no  straw 
bosses. 

At  Home — Or  Travel 

Why  be  satisfied  with  a  poor  pay- 
ing position  when  you  can  get  into 
f>io  rJovf^'"»^^'^r»t  Servicp-  ^arn 
fl,600  to  $2,300  per  year  right  from 
the    start   and   earn  promotions 
paying    as    high    as    $3,000  to 
$10,060   a   year?       Hours  are 
easy  —  usually      eight  hours 
or  less  per  day.    You  can  work  at  home  or 
travel   throughout   the   country   or   come  to 
Washington  or  to  the  Pananm  Oanal  or  other 
united  States  possessions,  ^ 

Get  This  Free  Book 

It  you  aj-e  an  American  citizen  18  years  old  or 

more  you  are  eHsfibie  to  a  Government  Civil  Ser- 
vice Position.  an<1  w©  want  voii  to  ha.ve  a  odtyv  o"" 
our  SDiejadid.  fullv  illustrated  book,  tellins  vou 
how  to  secure  it.   Send  in  th^e  ootiDon  todav  or 
jU;s4^  a  DrtRtal  caiNl.     This  book    is  absolutely 
free  to  citizenf?  of  18  years  and  ud.  It 
tells  eveirythiner  vou  want  to  know  about 
Government  positions,  salaries  Daid.  what 
the  work  is,  the  requirements  for  appli- 
cafats.  and  describes  the  assistance  render- 
ed to  ambitious  youngr  men  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Pairterson,  Who  was  for  eight  years  a  IT. 
S.  C^ivil  Service  Secretary -Examiner.  Find 
oyt  now  ixist  how  Mr.  Patterson  can  help 
y<Hj  to  land  a  steady,  srood -rvayinff  position 
with  tihe  U.    53.    Government.      Mail  the 
couioon  today.  Address 

Pattersoii  Civil  Service  School 

174  News  Building.       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Patterson  Civil  Service  School, 

174  News  Bldfi:..  Bochester*  N,  T. 

Please  send  rae  your  free  "book  about 
Governmemt  positions. 


Name 
Address 
City  .  .  .  . 


Burpee's 
Seeds 
Grow 


Burpee's  Annual — The  Leading  Aihieri^an  Seed  Catalog 

Quality  In  Seeds  is  the  first  thing  to  consider.    You  caanot  suw-eed  with  yo\ir  gatdea  vcless  you  plant 
"Seeds  tliat  Grow'*,    Burpee's  Quality-Seeds  have  a  world-wide  reputation,    Burp«e*t  Aflnitai  is  a 
liatbU  guide  for  the  Flower  aiid  Vegetable  Garden— contalniJig  valuable  Informatloiv  abvttt  the  "BEST 
SEEDS  THAT  OBOW".   It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  upon  request.    Write  for  yom  Wfy  to-day,  ana 
please  mention  "World  Almanac." 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  GO  ,  Seed  Growers,  Piiilalelphia 
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'0fallthe7ad$ 
in  ihisHooh^one 
is^ore  Important 
thdnHJiis  — 


MICHCLIN 
TIRES 

are  best 


Micheltn  Tire  Company,  MiUtown,  N.  J. 


Dir-e^t  factory  branches  in  following  cities: 
AtiaAta     0fill£(s  Kansas  City      New  Orleans 

Deliver  Los  Angeles 

8es;Woiiie$  Lynchburo  Va. 

etroit  Memphis 
ladcsfmvtlle,  Fia.  Minneapolis 


Boston 
Charlotte 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


St,  Louis 
New  York        San  Francisto 
dkiahoma  City  Seattle 
jPhtiatfefphia  Spokane 
Portland  Syracuse 
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Find  your  place 
and  salary  on  this  chart 


VICE  PRESIDENT 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

COMPTROLLER 

TACASUREA  &  SECRETARy 

>N  CMAROE  OF 
PWOOUCTJOM 

IN  C^fiROl  Of  ACCOUNTS 

INCHAftOe  OF  riNAfiCC 

»fi    ?0  TO  5I5.000 

'8,000  TO  'I5.000 

SS.OOO  TO  ?I5.000 

*a,000  TO  ^(S.OOQ 

Above  thig  line  are  men  who  understand  the  fundamentals  underlying  all  tie^^artments  of  industty 
Below  are  the  M800  10*4-000  men  who-unless  they  train  themselves-seldom  climb  higher 

 I    1   ^  L 


SUiJfof 


I  COSTDEP-aPTMENT 
[factory  AND  OFFICE 
I  FORCC 


TRANSPOB1 


DISRAELI,  with  no 
fortune  but  his  own 
abihty  and  ambition,  han- 
dicapped by  race  preju- 
dice, rose  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England — 
the  only  member  of  his 
faith  ever  to  reacli  that 
eminence. 

"As  a  rule,"  \\^  sakl, 
''the  most  successful 
man  in  life  is  the  man 
Avho  has  the  most  infor- 
mation.- 

Old  as  that  truth  is,  there 
are  thon«>ands  of  men  who 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
STAT^ST^CAl. 
PtPARTMENTS 


FJNANCe 
*MO  (NVESTMWT 
Ott>a.BTMENTS 


have  2iever  applied  it  to 
their  business  lives. 

What  advancement  will  th^ 
next  few  years  bring  you? 

THEY  would  refuse  in- 
dignantly to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  work  for  the  next 
ten  years  at  the  same  salary 
they  are  now"  receiving.  Yet 
the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  will  find  most  of 
them  in  the  same  position, 
ot  only  a  trifle  ahead. 

There  is  only  one  power  in  the 
world  that  can  l\ft  a  man,  and 
that  is  the  power  of  added 
knoAvledgc  and  training. 
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are  written  in  the  living  experi- 
ence of  the  thousands  of  men 
who  ar^  subscribers  to  its  Course. 
Some  of  these  men  live  near 
you;  ask  them. 

No  matter  who  you  are,^  or 
what  your  position  may  be,  there 
is  knowledge  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute's  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  that 
will  mean  added  power  and  in- 
come to  you. 

Are  you  already  the  president 
of  a  corporation?  Moic^  than 
20,000  of  the  men  enrolled  by 
the  Institute  are  corporation 
presidents. 

Are  you  a  would-be  executive, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder? 
Men  of  every  rank  and  earning 
power  are  numbered  among  the 
Institute's  subscribers.  It  is  not 
to-day's  position  that  is  the  test. 
The  test  is — are  you  asking  your- 
self: "Where  am  I  going  to  be 
ten  years  from  now?" 

It  is  a  question  not  of  place 
but  of  ambition  and  the  capa- 
city to  decide. 

^^Forging  Ahead  in 
Business  " 

TO  make  investigation  easy, 
a  116-page  book  has  been 
prepared  called  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business."  It  contains 
valuable  business  information,  the 
result  of  years  of  exjperiencs  in 
training  men.  There  is  a  copy  for 
you  without  obligation.  Send  for 
your  copy  now. 

Alexander  HamiWon  Institute 

004  Astoi*  Place,  (New  York:  city 

  ^  Canadian  [Address,  0.  P.  B.  BOdg..  Toronto  • 

vSc  nd  me" ''l^"orS"ng.  AhTad^^  which  I  may  keep" 

wit^iorit'  .o^li^atldn.  '  • 

.  -     <  Business 

N"am^, *  .4*  ^» . . ;»   Bosltion  

Addr#S5  


For  years  the  Alexander  Ham- 
Uton  Institute  has  specialized  in 
one  thing,  it  has  only  one 
Course?  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
take  men  who  know  one  depart- 
meijit  of  business,  and  hy  adding 
to  their  equipment  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  fundamentals  shown 
on  the  chart,  to  fit  them  for 
higher  positions. 

The  surest  way  to  attract 
attention  to  yourself 

THE  MAN  who  is  adding  to 
hia  knowledge  forccvS  him- 
self inevitably  upon  the  at- 
tention of  his  superiors. 

**When    I    learned  that 
some  fifty  of  our  men  had 
decided  to  take  up  the  Mod- 
ern   Business    Course  and 
Service,^    writes  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  great  corpora- 
tion, "the  stock  of  this  com- 
pany rose  several  points  in 
uiy  estimation." 
Hie  stock  rose  in  his  estima- 
tion because  he  knew  that  there 
were  fifty  men  in  his  company 
who  were  directly  in  line  for  pro- 
motion to  higher  places  because 
they   were   developing   the  ca- 
pacity to  do  larger  things. 

You,   too,  may  begin  to 
move  forward 

THE  Alexander  Hamifton  In- 
]5;t^ute .  deals  in  results,  not 
wor^.      Its  advertisements 
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Jse  Nature's  Grm< 


7h  Health  angf  Beauty 

Treat   yourself  at   honie  with   Renulife  Violet 
Ray — aifordiijg   the   marvelous   curative  foice;i 
of  electricity  in  their  most  pleasant  and  effec- 
tive form.    This  High  Frequency  electric  cur- 
rent is  shockless  and  painless — can  do  no  injury 
—yet  is  most  powerful  in  helping  Na- 
ture to  restore  normal  conditions.  You 
should  know  just  what  it  will  do  for 
you.   Send  for  full  information.  Mailed 
free.    Write  at  once. 

1  OR  CHRONIC  FinsOTIONAI.  I>J^OK- 
DERjr.  AND  FOR  NERVES,  BLOOD 
AND  CIRCULATION^ 

You  treat  locally  as  well  as  the  great 
nerve  centers.   You  saturate  the  sys- 
tem Avith  revitalizing,  health-bringing 
forces.   Circulation  is  brought  to  parts 
treated — the  glow  and  wai-mth  of 
a  fresh  blood  supply  brings  relief 
and  permanent  benefit.  Aches, 
pains,  sluggish  organic  function- 
ing of  liver,  bowels,  etc.,  respond 
remaifli-albly  to  this  pofw- 

t  rat  ion.  You  feel  a  eeme 
of  relief  as  you  gently  and 
miely  aid  Nabuie  to  put 
baok  in  order  heJ  Tital 
m  aoliinery.  « AK^similation 
ai^d  climication  are  iim- 
Qnoved. 

Send  for  Book  Telling  AH 


Every  Woman  and 
IVlan  should  have 
a  IRENULIFE  at 

ihand  to  keep 

I007o  Fit 


COUPON  FOR  BOOK 
and  Special  Information 


ilMUtlFI  CtCCTnjlC^CO.^ 

440O  ««r««Btt«  Mt.,  Detrsil. 


TRIATS  SUCCES8FUUV 


trtfoal  OiK 


Every  beauty  parlor  uses 
a  Violet   Ray  for  hair, 
scalp    and    skin  treat- 
ments.   Hair   growth  is 
promoted  or  the  complex- 
ion given  the  attractive  charm 
of  rosy  health;  wrinkles  and 
blemishes  disappear.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  discovered  that 
would  act  both  as  a  stimulant 
or  as  a  sedatiTe— as  does  the 
Violet  Ray— with  jqo  harmful 
after  effects— only  permanent 
beneficial   results.    Find  out 
just    how  these   results  are 
accomplished. 
THOVSANI>S  IS  USE 
Many  thousand  people  in  allparts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  World  are  using 
Renulife  Generators— and  ^me   of  the 
most     astonishing  results— approaching' 
the  miraculous— have^  been  reported  to  us. 
Thousands  testify  to  their  satisfa.ctory  use. 
We  ship  on  a  most  liberal  Tnal  Plan- 
giving-  yo,u  anitple  opportunity  to  determine  wlv 
you  could  <3xpect  in  your  own  caee.     bend  toi 
partiiculai-s. 

RENULIFE    ELECTRIC  CO 

4000  Marquette  BWg..  Detroit,  Mtch. 
New  YofK  City.  27  Warren  St. 
Chicago,  123  West  MadUon  St. 

SALES  DISTRIBUTORS. 

If  you  are  in  a  position 
to  handle  a  territory  In  a 
big  way  as  a  local  agency, 
write  for  proposition. 

Made  in  Sevcrar  MtMtelv-Mo*t  Effective, 
Least  Expentive—Violet  Ray  Outfits.  » 
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Big  Free  Book— 

112  pages,  well  illustrated,  covering  a 
complete  line  of  farm  implements  with 
fuU  information  regarding  their  use.'  :;: 

Writt      this  /rec  hoo\  to-day.  Ask  for  Package  Y. 

John  Deere,  Moline/  Illinois 


1 

;ltwenty.eighth  yeajI           Washington,  d.  cl.  January ju^mi*^  mjmber  1409.. 

The  Whole  World  in  Re\ 


^  NCE  mora  tbt  league  of  nations 
1  has  forged  to  the. front  as  -the 
jr«al  issue  pf  the  carat 


constitution  1 
all  then 


wftcthi 
uritbCo: 
idabo, 
states  of 
Johnson^ 
ieaflue.  i 
his  suppoi 
and  took 
saU  the 
chy?  resi 
rejection, 
time  Har. 
oppostitidn 
more  proi 
sounded  oul 
phatically 
slogan  of  * 
OnConstituI 
17,  the  sei  , 
about  5000»  tl 
audience^ 
at  Marios,  Mat 

shell  it  b»-^e1 
Of-UttUnitl 


,^  being 


by 


send  this 
^^10  cents-  ^»-^^tains 


fat  foceign  ssoU."  In  au&wer 
irge  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
ublican  candidate  a  tele- 
1  he  said  that  there  bad 
>  his  iBOut^/'alleged  state- 
I  the  votes  irt'  the  league  oU 
~~iitt.  and  Santo  Domingo 
U  .'already  publicly  denied 
Iv^hJcb  denial  was  printed 
J  newspapers."  He  de- 
Ihe  action  of  the  govern- 
Mring  order  in  the  tw6 
I  taken  with,  the  knowl- 
^e  of  everybody,  and 
tat  tbe  senate  made. no 
otest.   "Such  a  state* 
teut  as  that."  be  as:icrt« 
I,  "iMfie  merest  dribble, 
nd^U  $enator  lilardinff 
Bde  it  he  did  it  in  ap 
Jpftreatly  deliberate  at- 
iipt  to  deceive."  See- 
^ry  bf  Sute  Cotby  lat- 
Issued  a  statemtlht  say- 
|lhat  the  government 
|d  soon  to  withdraw 
Iroops  oul  of  liaiti 
llet  the  people  there 


the 


tiOQ  df  Ihe  .Unit< 
or  Ihe  coua&n 
league  of  Bationsi 
posed  by  IVeside 
son?"   GMag  hi 
answer  to  the  quesj 
said:  "Before* enU 
the  execution  of 
flce..if  yoo  elect  m( 
your  president,  I  si 
emnly  to  swear  thai 
of  my  ability  preser 
fend  tiifi  coostitutii 
States.  I  take  that 
irymcn."  Praising 
Senator  Harding  sai< 
^odel  of  every  const! 
mulatcd  by  civilized 
produced,  in  six  moni 
meet  un  impending  cri 
soundly  conceive<t  aw 
framed  that  its  provisi 
the  actual  govcrnmcnta! 
000.000  of  people  133  i 
event  *It  provides  for 
menl  of  free  men,"  he  s 
there  is  freedom  of  tb< 
pression,  freedom* of  wor] 
of  action  within  the  law  a, 
of  others.  Under  it  there 
for  revolt,  no  neccssiity  to 
icncf.!'  The  sciuifor  dedal 


control  of  their 
ilea  States 


is  clean,  - 

Clearly.  i*^V^  wxf  ^tviU^a^^*'^;' i 

the  net^       «t  tta^ 


Tlie  Unit) 
terfered  in  Haiti, 
d,  because  there 
n  d'ehronic  con- 
f  revolt  and  law- 
sihere,  und  he 
President  Roose* 
ipproviag  the  poI-* 
:lervention.  He 
Senator  Hard* 
ments  as  cam* 
.  Gov.  Cox  was 
take  advanlago 
be  plan  for  h 
•n  ]UV  of  th9 
lb  plan  Elihu 
I,  was  one  of 
alt  Lake  City 

i   ^\n&     u**--      ,       -W^^"^'*,     »thiie  between 
,  i;*c.ArS  only  Ccnd     »inst  Senatoq 

yO^^       UWC     ai^^^^^      It  is  "^\,„tnent.    ^^iVp     1  praising  the 

^^^tr^tft  Ijang^i^^.^  n  es  tiox-  *  ^       m  for  casting 

10  cents  *  cen^^     -^^est  ^  les  and  thi^ 

X^i^tbfU^^^^'  r      Tl^e  ,Tnd  to  "^^^^^  ttto  prevent 

D.         .    v>*^   is  Mi  history.'^ 

\w  editor.  __^^aBj*Pl^oithc 

tn*^     ^  ^^^^^((PPI^rovidential  ami  fell  Iht^J 

^tVen^^^*  _,^^^^BBpPl^^is|)Kition  on  the  league  insue  was  ini< 

^■■iMlCTnoniination    menH'ly  strcnjphew*!.  "It  Is  u"»biitk. 
^.!T?o.ucut  requires  the.pres-  -  able,- 
^ZTol  no  lcs»  thwi  SDOO  of  our  urmtd  i  like  M»  l^av' 
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should  tii 


The  I.  T.  S.  Patents 

Only  five  years  ago,  practically  without  capital,  John  G.  Tufford, 
of  Elyria^  Ohio,  and  his  associates,  Smith  and  Ingwer,  started  b,usiness 
with  the  now  well-known  L  T.  S.  Rubber  Heel  under  the  Tufford  U.  S. 
and  foreign  patents  obtained  through  Lacey  &  Lacey. 

FOURTEEN  TONS  of  these  heels  are  now  produced  daily  for 
the  L  T.  S.  Company,  a  $750,000  equipment  operating  twenty-four 
hours  per  day,  being  required  to  supply  the  demand. 

Th€  undivided  profits  already  AMOUNT  TO  MANY  HUNDREDS 
OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS,  and  foreign  patent  riglits  have 
been  sold  to  the  extent  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

That  demonstrates  the  financial  possibilities,  even  of  an  extremely 
simple  lntv©iition  of  merit  PROPERLY  patented.  Read 


PATENT -SENSE 


**The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Mfr$J 
By  Return  Mail  FREE.  Write 
LACEY  &  LACEY> 
Dept.  WA,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Learn  Scientific  Chiropody 

The  First  Institute  of  Podiatry 

A  sehool  for  imparti'ig  scientific  instruction  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  foot  and  its  appendages  in  health  and  in 
disease.  Both  sexes.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of  experienced 
instructors,  eighteen  of  whom  are  licensed  practitioners  of 
mediclMe.  Podiatry  is  the  modern  term  for  scientific  foot  care 
and  is  a  branch  of  medicine  furnishing  a  broad  field  of  useful- 
ness for  the  practitioner  as  well  as  providing  a  vocation  that  is 
remunerative  for  those  qualified  who  apply  themselves.  The 
Institute  is  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  o£  New  York  and  is  provisionally  chartered  by  the  i!^e^^ 
York  State  Education  Department.  Catalogue  free  on  request. 
Address 

Th^  First  Institute  of  Podiatry/ ^^pt  a 

213-217  West  125th  Street         -         New  York  City 
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Hear  The  Brunswick — Then  Compare 


Have  a  Brunswick  dealer  play  your  favorite  pieces. 

You'll  appreciate  instantly  the  superior  tone,  and 
then  any  comparison  will  prove  conclusively  that  The 
Brunswick  brings  the  finest  tone  quality  obtainable. 
Overshadings  of  tone,  too  delicate  for  recording  by 
old  methods,  are  faithfully  transmitted  by  the  Bruns- 
wick Method  of  Reproduction. 

Two  exclusive  features  make  this  possible.  The 

Ultona— an  all-record  re- 
producer—plays all  rec- 
ords with  no  more  adjust- 
ment than  a  turn  of  the 
wrist  to  bring  the  proper 
needleintoplayingposition. 

And  th.e  Tone  Amplifier 
— an'  all-wood  tone  cham- 
ber—eliminates any  sug- 
gestion of  the  metallic 
harshness  pr  stridency 
noticeable  in  some  instru- 
ments. 

Hear  The  Brunswick^  Hear  the 
others.    Then  decide. 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER  CO. 

General  Offices: 
623-633  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
Canadian  Dtstributorsf 
.Musica!  Merchandise  Sales  Company, 
;d  WeUmgtjatt  St,,  Wesl,  Toronto 
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Oiir  Catalogue 

81W 

Contains  154  pages  of 
information  pertaining  to 

Zpating  Guns     Hunting  OutfRs 
Ammunition  Foot  Ball  BasketBall 
Gpnasium  Apparatus 
Indoor  Athletic  Outfits 
iceand  Roller  Skates  Smiw  Shoeing 
Skiing  and  ail 


Fall  and  Winter  Sports 


DURING  THE  SPRING  MONTHS  OF  1921  %VE  WILI. 
ISSUE  NEW  CATALOGUES 
No.  H2  Coveiing  Fishing  Tackle* 

No.  ^3  poyering  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Athletic  and  Sporting 
Clothing  and  Shoes,  Canoes,  Gamp  Outfits,  Cutlery^  Bicycles,  Daylo  Flash- 
lights, Dog  Collars  and  aU  Summer  Sporting  Goods. 

i      •    Each  of  the  above  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 
:  10  cents  to  partly  cover  cost. 

SchovertitJg         ^  Qate5 


302-4  Broadway 


New  York 
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This  IS 

Richard  A*  Oldham 

Mr.  Oldham  was  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  twenty  years.  He 
is  fifty-eight  years  old.   One  day  he  read  one  of 
my  advertisements  and  the  possibilities  of  making  money  in 
the  Auto  Tire  Repair  Business.   In  a  few  weeks  he  had  pur- 
chased and  installed  a  Haywood  outfit,  and  was  doing  business 
for  himself,   A  short  time  ago  he  wrote  us 
that  his  income  in  four  months  was  a^ 
much  as  it  had  been  in  Two  and  One- 
Half    years    as    Telegraph  Operator. 
There  are  thirty  mtllion  tired  in  use 
every  day— punctures    and  blow-oul^^ 
are  common.    Something  going  wrong 
all  the  time.    New  tires  advancing  to 
prohibitive  prices.  Owners  forced  to  have 
their  old  tires  fixed.    I  have  500  other 
places  to  be  filled  now. 

/  Mast  Have  500  Men 

to  fill  these  places  within  the  next  JSO  day g 

I  hav<>  a>  biff  interesting:  book  to  send  you-— a  ^ok  about 

tiiTS  it  telLs  all  about  them-^ — how  tho.y  are  repaired  bv  the 

Havwood  mtithod — exDlains  this  business — Rives  inside  fieiire«3 
and  Dro-fit.    Gives  actual  T>roo>f  ol  ^tieoessi    What  thies6  nfen 

have   done   vou   can   do.     $2500   to   84000  ^   ■ 

a  voar  is  conwervaiive.    One  machine  wiH  ^■■••■IMpKi 
filvo  you  a  start.    All  you  do  La  oven  s    M  oIL,  Haywood*  l^es. 
shop,  put  out  a  Haywood  si jrn,  and  auto        nni/ti«vw« Twa  v rrtnfnmA«« 
owners   will   come  io  vnu.     There  Is  BOyWOMlfffiSfflfllPMfeff. 
a  biff  ODDortunitv  awaiting  vou.  Jt  t>^pr   r^c^tir^x  v^- 

or  send  a  Dost  card  or  letter.       JtL,      cf^^S^^^^^?'./  . 
HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.  ^  book   on    Haj^ood   lliro   K^a  ai» 
\r  -cT  K^-\vrr\f\T\  r>  PlaJit^  And  full  jp^artlculaffl  on  joui. 

HAIWQOP.  Pres-  National   Tire   Rei>air   Service  .  mid* 

647  Caiutol  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^  detaild  of  your  FJaEE  school  ot,  firt 
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vitamine  ukulele  tank 

Freudian  escadrille  lorry 

Rotarian  fourth  arm  Taube 

Bolshevik!  soviet  Boche 

ace  camouflage  brisance 

and  hundreds  of  others  ard  defined 
eind  pronounced  in 

webster's 
New  International 

DICTIONARY 

^^The Supreme  Authority 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms 
30,000  Geographical  Subjects 
12,000  Biographical  Entries 
6,000  Illustrations  and 
'  2,700  Pages 
Thousands  .of  Other  References. 
The   Only    dictionary   with    the  new 
divided  page,  characterized  ''A  Stroke 
of  Genius."  Type  matter  is  eq'iivalent 
to  that  of  a  fifteen-volume  encyclopedia. 


//  YOU  seek  Efficiency 
and  Advancement 
Why  not  let  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
Serve  you? 

iArje  you  still  uncertain,  and  d^o  you  have 
a  feeling  of  embarrassment  when  called 
upon  to  use  these  new  words,  and  to  pro- 
nounce them?  Why  iiot  overcome  this 
lack  of  information  and  class  yourself 
with  thQise  who  know;  those  who  win 
succci^s  in  all  lines  of  activity? 


Hivriclredsi  ©f  thousands  of  men  and  women 
<i<>nstantly  use  the  New  International  as  a  nec- 
essary tool  in  thel^F  work,  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
prpiiaj^Qtion  and  larger  ii^efulness,  as  a  court  of  ^^g^  Editioi^'  ^tndia-P; 

last  appeal    We  f^l  Value  insutahce.   Why  not        -  —  ^  -'^  

insure  agaiiist  loss  caused  by  errors  in  your  use 

;^rit©  Ip^  Sdcc^  niustratlons*  etc. 

iB'iree  Pocket  ^a*ps  if  you  me  Alniana.c. 

a.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO^Si)rfnjrfleld.  Mass.tU.  «.  A. 
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Gentlera«n:  Send  sgpiecimen  of 
Regular  and  India  papers,  Ulus., 
terms,   etc,   with  FREE  maps. 

,  W.  A. 

Name   

Address  ,.....,.,,.,..»  


Here  It  Is  At  Last 

Champion  Mop  of  the  World 

MOP 

"The  Swab  Comes  Off  With  a  Pull'; 

This  mop  gives  almost  unbelievable  results.  It  makes  your  floors 
RIVAL    YOUR    PIANO   in    brightness    and    cleanliness.       Vvy  \l 

'^Seeing  is  believing.**     Sold  on  approval, 
$1.75  Complete  ($2.00  in  Canada) 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

350  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STOP  THAT  LEAK  t^izh'^:  ^f:z 

Permanently,  in  S  to  10  Minutes,  with 

RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

A  Liquid  Compound  Guaranteed  Satisfactory.    Try  it. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO,  350  Ellicott  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

No  More  Punctures— 

in  Bicycle  Tires  if  you  treat  thera  with 

NEVERLEAK  TIRE  FLUID 

30c  tube  will  DOUBLE  THE  LIFE  OF  A  TIRES 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  350  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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-TiieFree  Booklet  Is  for  Aduhs 
Only— It  Will  Not  Be  Sent  to 
CUldren. 


He  Will 

Give  You  a 


Real  Command  of  English 

Your  use  of  En^jjlish  proclaims  you  to  the  world  What  you  say  tells  what 
yoii  are.  Your  language  largely  determines  your  place  among  succes.4ful 
raen.  The  greater  your  vocabulary  the  greater  your  power  of  expression 
and  influence  upon  your  fellow  men,  . 
Commence  now — let  Grenville  Kleiser  teach  you  through  his  Mail  Course 
in  Practical  English,  how  to 


Binlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right 

Place- 
Write    Tactful,    Forceful  Letters, 
Advertisements^     Stories,  Ser- 
mons, etc. — 


Become  an  Engaging  Conversation- 
alist— 

Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
munity. 


Xt  will  take  only  some  of  your  spare  moments  at  home;  no  repellent  grammar 
BftXLdy;  each  les-son  as  clear  as  daylight;  and  inspiring  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  average  man  of  to-day  can  add  largely  to  his  efficiency,  influence,  and  in- 
come if  he  will  i'^ive  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  Grenville  Kleiser's  fascinating 
Mail  Course  iri  Practical  English.  Many  thousands  have  done  so. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Famou*  NaturafUt  .an*  WrHer; 

**I  see  valuable  and  helpful  hints  in  tliese 
lessons.  Any  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
an  undeveloped  literary  talent  ought  to  profit 
greatly  by  this  course." 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

OfstSnfiufehed  NoveUst  and  Short-Story  Writer, 
Author  of  ''Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  "Seventeen," 

'Tour  course  is  aJraoet  painfully  needed  by 
Jamny  professional  writers  and  speakers.  A  stu- 
dent who  int€{Jligent!y  follows  your  coui'se  wiU 
ftnow  what  be  ie  talking  about  when  he  taJks 
03:  when  he  writes.  His  audience  will  certainly 
know,  because  be  will  talk  well,  no  matter  what 
liis  subject/' 

*'How  to  Become  a 
Master  of  English/' 

Booklet  is  absolutely  free.  It  teems  witli  In- 
Rtfmation  on  EngJteh.  and  Mr.  Kleiser's  new, 
COJftinion- sense  method  of  teaching  it.  You  will 
na4  it  of  great  Uxtetegt  and  value.  Selid  the 
ct^pou  itod  get  it  free.  No  agent  will  call  Upon  you. 

funk:  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers  ckf  the  Famous  "Kew  Standard 
Dictionary/* 

354-360  r Fourth.  Avenue  r^ew  Yof%  C'tiy 


FREE" 


FUNK  &  WAONAI.I.S  COMPANY, 

I>WU  4t9,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen: — Send  me  free  of  charge  by  mail, 
"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English/'  to- 
gether with  fuU  particulars  of  the  Grenville 
Kleiser  Course  in  Practical  English  and  Men- 
tal Efficiency. 

Name  »  ,^  ,1. , , . »  , , , . , 

liocal  Address  .  

Street  and  No.  or  li.  F.  D. 

Post  Office  ,  

Date  .^;...v.   State  '  


I 

I 


ve  IVIon^ 


I WILL  send  you  on  fen  days'  frc^e  trial  a  high-grade  No.  4 
visible  writing  Under\yood^  with  Back  Spacer  and  Tabu- 
lator^ Stencil  Attachment,  Two  Color  Ribbon^  Waterproof 
Cover,  and  Special  Touch  Typewriting  Instruction  Book^  that 
will  teach  you  to  operate  this  simple  Underwood  in  one  day. 
I  will  send  you  an  Underwood  (rebuilt)  for  much  less  than  manufac- 
turer's price  and  guarantee  to  deliver  the  machine  to  you  in  perfect  con- 
dition. You  don't  even  have  to  buy  the  machine  at  the  time  you  get  it 
You  can  try  it  for  ten  days  free,  and  then,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied in  every  way— send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

My  Five  Year  Gaarantee 


personally  stand 
».k   of  every  ma- 
chine  t  h  a  t 
goes  tliroiitglx 
my  factory 
with  a  writ- 
ten five -year 
guarantee  of 
«ervice.'250,000 
cast  o  m  e  r  s 
confirm   ni  y 
reliab  i  1  i  t  y. 
That  means 
t  guaran  tee 
the  machine  I 
put  into  your 
hands  to 
jgrive  you 
five    1  u  11 
years   o  i 
service. 


WrKe 
to-Day 


Send  name  and  uddrc^  ou  ;)Qstcard  or 
sign  coupon.   Aslt  about  Offer  No. 


TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 
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I AM  the  largest  typewriter  re-builder 
in  the  world.  I  handle  only  Under- 
wooda, obtaining  all  machines  and 
new  parts  direct  from  the  Underwood 
Company.    Ekm't  confuse  me  with  a 
second-hand  dealer.  I  put  each  machine 
through  a  process  that  I  have  spent 
twenty-five  years  perfecting.  I  have  the 
endorsement  of  over  260,000  customers. 
You  may  ^fely  place  absolute  confi- 
dence in  my  statements. 

i  Double  tbe  Life  of  an  Underwood 

Each  machine  is  taken  apart,  re-built  from  top  to 

bottom.  Frame  is  re-enameled,  bright  parts  re-nickeled.  All  pails  unfit 
for  further  service  are  discarded  and  replaced  by  brand  new  parts,  pur- 
chased from  the  Underwood  Company.  Each  machine  is  equipped  with 
new  type,  new  platen,  new  ribbon  vibrator,  front  scale,  feed  rolls,  rib- 
bon, spac^  bar,  key  rings,  key  glasses,  rubber  feet,  etc.  Expert  me- 
chanics re-adJust  and  re-align  each  machine.  It  will  stand  any  me- 
chanical typewriter  test. 

Plan  Brings  Underwooi 

A  new  plan —our  agency  plan.   You  are  not  asked  to  do  any  can- 
vassing or  soliciting  for  orders.    You  simply  co-operate  with  us,  be- 
coming part  of  our  nation-wide  organization.    You  can  easily  get 
your  Underwood  free  in  this  way.    Think  what  a  help,  what  a  ^ 
convenience  a  typewriter  would  be.    Use  it  for  business,  type  ^ 
manuscripts,  stories,  scenarios,   for  yourself  and  others.  ^Jl^  ^  ^ 
Editors  demand  typewritten  copy.    Make  big  money  doing       ^  -S^- 
work  for  others*   You  can  earn  twice  the  cost  of  the  4^  ^  ^C^<^ 
machine  in  a  month.    Let  me  tell  you  how  hundreds  ^^o^j^^s^ 
have  earned  an  Underwood.  ^ 
Send  me  your  came  and  address  on  coupon  today,  \j^o- 
or  write  postcard  and  learn  about  Offer  No.  99.    ^ ^^^^t^ts-  •** 

e.  W.  S.  SH9PMAH,  President  ^ ^  ^ 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

99  Shipman  Building, 
Montrose  &  Ravenswood  Aves.9  Chicago 


FREE 
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Be  One  of  the  Highest 
Paid  Men  in  the  World 

Write  for  Free  Book 


By  sending  for  this  Free  Book 
more  than  40,000  men  have  be'2:un  to 
learn  •the  secret  of  making  more 
mon^y.  Some  of  them  have  increased 
their  incomes  as  much  as  1,000%. 
Thousands  date  their  success  in  hfe 
from  the  day  they  wrote  for  it — ' 
among  them  men  like  Clarence 
Saunders,  President  of  the  Piggrly 
Wiggly  Stores  Corporation,  and 
T.  E.  Murray,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Rochester  Tank  & 
Boiler  Company, 

The  hook  contains  full  deta/lls  oif  a 
plan  by  which  at  home — in  your 
sipare  time — you  may  obtain  a  special 
training  which  will  develop  your  rea- 
soning power,  give  you  a  vast  com- 


Send  "The  taw-Traln^d  Man,' 
— rREE. 


if 8- page  book 


Nam^  

BuMiress 

PMitioii   

Business 

Adiirm  

Ctty..............   State  

CIteck  with  X 

Law  for  Business  I  ]  Admission  to  Bar  £  I 

Blackstone  Institute 

D0pt.93O1,  608  s:  Dearborn  St^  Chieago,  fli. 
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mand  of  practical  busittiess  knowN 
edge,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
your  entering  the  ranks  of  tlm 
HIGHEST  PAID  ME^  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

The  hig'hest  paid  -positions  are  be- 
ing filled  by  mei  who  have  added 
law  to  >their  business  knowledge. 
Recent  Income  Tax  returns  show 
that,  law- trained  mea  earn  the 
largest  salaries.  One  noted  finan- 
cier predicts  that  in  ten  years  e^ery 
business  executive  in  tlie  country 
will  be  required  to  know  i^w. 

A  simple,  easy  plan  by  which  yon 
may  learn  the  principles  of  law  has 
been   worked   out   in   thie  Modern 
American  Law  Course  an<i  Service  i 
of  the  Blackstone  Institute  by  80  : 
leading  experts,  including  ex-presi- 
dent   Taft,    X    Herbert    Quiex  of 
the    Federal    Farm    Loan    Bureau  i 
and  Henry  P.  Willia,  Secretary  of  j 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Write  To-Day 

llie  free  book  sbown  In  tte  tllost^ion  al?dte  wiH, : 
startle  you  with  its  facts  tU>out  plao9  of  Jai,V 
in  <laUy  business  life— facts  wtilcii  tlie  average 
man  does  not  kiiow*  Hundreds  of  mea  say  t^at 
tills  booic  opened  ud  a  new  world  f  them.  Sen4i 
for  youi  corjr  to-day.  Thite  Is  wm  •Wlgation, 
31ack&tone  Institute,  Pept.  60$  3.  Dear- 

bora  St.,  Chicago*  111. 


^^Lowest  Prices^^ 

Ever  Made  on  World's  Best 

ROOFING 

1!-^  Freight  Paid 


'Reo"^Metat 
€Jluster  Shingles 


WefleU  direct  to  yon  and  save 
yoQ  an  middlemen's  profits.  We 
ship  every thinff-*roofing,  sidinr 
ceiung.  wall  boards^etc.— freighw 
prepaid.  We  cannot  auote  you 
oar  low  factory  prices  nere,  but 
Bend  for  our  Big  Roofing  l3ook 
and  seo  for  yourself  that  our 
prices  are  lowest  ever  quoted. 

"Reo"  Metal  Shlneles 

cost  less,  yet  outlast  three  ordin- 
ary roofs.  Need  no  painting  or 
repairs.  Etot— fire— weather— rust- 
proof. Insurance  cost  is  less— 
e^oaranteed  against  lightning^. 

Edwards  Exclusfive 
Tls^tcote  Process 

makes  Edwards  Metal  ehfngks. 
Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Reo  Cluster 
Shingles*  Grip- Lock  E6ofin^  and 
other  Ro<^ngs«  Ceiling,  Siding, 
etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof.  Not 
a  pin  point  ot  space  exposed  to 
weather. 

Our  Patent 
litterlecking  Device 

prevents  warphig,  bocklinff  or 
breaking.  Protects  nail  holes- 
nails  are  driven  through  under 
layer;  not  exposed  to  weather. 
No  special  tools  required.  Easy 
to  lay. 

TheGalvanizlngTest 

Take  any  c>ther  galvanized  steel 
~bend  it  baci:  ana  forth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  sciales  of  galvan- 
izing win  flakd  off;  Apply  this 
test  to  Edwards  Metal  Roofing— 
you'll  find  ho  fiaking.  Edwards 
products  are  auperfor— yet  sell, 
for  less  than  other  materials. 

^^Iimi}p«  FBf^  coqpdn  foV  World's  Great- 
aaiH|lf  i;^  riiCC,  est  Roofing  Book  and  Free  Sam- 
ples. Book  wfll  coovince  yoo  that  we  can  save  you  a 
lot  of  .money  onany  kind  of  roof  you  need,  also  on  ceil- 
g^|id»ng^wrfr^^^c.^Fill  crot^^^TO        and  mail 

Pike  Street.    Cincimiati,  Ohio 


Special  Bargains  In 
Garages 


Brick  Skiing 


The  money  yoo  pay  In  a  few  months  for  garage 
rent  buys  an  Edwards'  Metal  Garage.   Gives  you 
every  convenience— no  phoning  or  waiting  for  your 
car.  Gives  yoo  every  protection— against  care- 
less handling,  mars,  scratches— against  fire, 
lightning,  thieves,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalog  showing  all  sizes, 
all  styles— ••Steelcote."  "AU 
Steel"  or  "Stucco-Bteel," 
Plain  Itock  Faced,  Brick  or 
Stone,  or  Weatherboard  Sid« 
ingf  Metal  Spanish  Tile  or 
Metal  Shingle  Roof. 

Edwards'  Portable  Qaraffea 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 
mootha.  After  that  saves  enoasrh 
to  pay  npkeep  of  car.  Find  ooti 
Write  for  C&talofiT. 


BARGAIN  SOOK  COUPON; 


The  Edwards  Manufactorliis  Co^ 

43*9S  Pike  Stroet»  Gincinnptic  cQStSo 
L.arffest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal 

Products  In  the  fVorid.     P.       :  ' 
Please  send  me  FREE  Samples,  Frefgftt'>Paid 
Prices  end  World's  Greatost  Roofing  Book  i4o.  95. 


Samples^  i 
iRoofin^&ooki 


I  Address. 


HomeStudy  Books 

Spend  Z5<p  a  Week- 


Big  Reductions  in  Price 
for  Limited  Time  Only 

The  great  book  offers  on  the  opposite  page 
open  the  way  for  any  ambitious  man  to  break 
into  the  big-pay  class  by  studying  at  home  in 
his  spare  time-    Each  set  is  a  sensational  bargain. 

These  complete,  practical  Home  Study  Books  cover  eleven  leading 
professions  and  trades — one  of  which  is  right  in  line  with  your  talents* 

Don't  fail  to  grasp  this  great  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  The 
technically  trained  man  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  Every  industry  is  bidding 
for  his  services. 

Get  started  quickly,  while  books  can  be  purchased  at  a  bargain  price, 
on  very  easy  terms.  Trained  men  are  drawing*-^  record-breaking  salaries 
these  days — why  don't  you  "get  in  the  game?'* 


aaer  Job ! 


and  Hal  fan  Hour  a  Day. 


FREE! 

W»th  every  9et  is  Included, 
— F  R  B  U  —  »  Consultina 

y<m  the  prlvfleRe  of  sub- 
mltJt  iii^  J  owe  perplexingr 
DiL4>blems  to  a  e«rps  of  ex-. 
Derto  for  an  «ntire  year. 
This  Coi^siiMiiii;  Memf^er- 
&hip  r€£ri^arlj  sells  for 
Bt2.00. 


Here*s  your  chance  to  get— at  a  bargain 
price — a  set  of  pay-raising  books  that  will  fit 
you  for  a  bigger,  better  job.  Yes,  and  you 
may  pay  the  bargain  price  at  the  rate  of  only 
75  cents  a  week.  This  is  a  special  offer.  Act 
on  it  at  once!  :  The  rising  cost  of  paper  and 
binding  materials  won't  perniit  us  to  continue 
it  indefinitely. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation,  one  of  the 
sets  listed  below  is  bound  to  suit  your  needs. 
They  Bire  written  dn  easily-understood  'language  by  recogTii2;ed  authorities,  and 
'  contain  thousands  of  photograplis,  fuli-page  i^jiates,   diagrams,   etc.,   that  mako 
^difificult  (points  ao  simple  tas  A-B-C.    Handsomely  and  duna'bly  toound  in  half 
anorocoo  or  flexiible  'bindings  and  stamped  in  ^old. 

Shipped  for  7  Days'  Free  Trial 

We'll  gladly  send  any  set  of  books  to  you  for  seven  days*  free  examination, 
filiiippin^  chai^eis  f u41y  prepaid.  Examine  them  carefuliy— -iise  them  at  your  woric 
fpr  an  entire  week.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  feel  they  aren't  worth  many 
times  what  we  ask,  send  them  back  to  us.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  the  specially- 
reduced  prices  on  the  easy  terms  explained  below. 

Practical  Home  Study  Books 


CftFPentry  AJid  Compacting,  5  volumes,  2138 

|)ages,' 10(H)  pictures.  Was  $37.50. ». .Now  $24.80 
Civil  Engioeerlitg,  9  V(  lumcs,   8900  pages, 

3^)0-0  plct\ire3.     Was  $67.50  Now  39.80 

F<re  Fr&venflon  anif  Insurance,  4  volumes, 

1500    pages,    600   pictures.    Was  $30.00 

Now  19.80 
El^cfKcal    Cnofneerfng,   i   volumes.  8000 

fiage$,  2500  pictures.  Was  $60. 00.. Now  34.80 
Aufomobiie   Engineering,   6   volumes,  2600 

pus^s,  2000  pictures.    Was  $45,00  Now  29.80 

Mac£iln0  Shop    Practice,   6  volumes,  2300 

pages,  2500  pictures.    Waa  $45.00. ..  .Now  29.80 


Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  7  volumes,  3300 
pages,  2500  pictures.    Was  $52.50. .  .  .Now  $29.80 

Law  and  Practice  (with  reading  course),  13 
volumes,    6000    pages,    illustrated.  Was 

$90.00                                                Now  49.80 

Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  4  volumes,  1728 

pages,  2f00  pictures.    Was  $30.00  Now  89.80 

Sanitation,  Heating.  Ventilating,  4  volumes, 

1454  pages,  1400  pictures.    Was  $30. 00. Now  18.80 
Accountancy   and    Business   Management.  7 
volumes,  2700  Paiges,  1000  pictures^  Was 

$52.50                                                  Now  29.80 

Drawing,  4  v  lumes,  1578  pages,  1000-  pic- 
tures, blueprints,   &c.    Was  $30.00.. Now  19.80 


Only75c^Week 

'Not  only  can  you  buy  these  books  at  a 
rot^k' bottom  price,  but  we  offer  them 
to  you  on  the  easiest  of  montlily  •oayments. 
If.  after  seven  dayo  examinatioii.  you'  do*' 
ciflo  to  keep  the  set  vou  have  selected., 
siittpiy  Seiaa  us  $2.80  aoid  th^n  $3  a  montii 
until  the  present  low  price  has  been  paid. 
Have  you  ^ver  heard  of  a  mora  ereuerous 

Don't  wait.  This  Irneaus  money  in  youe 
pocket  it  you  a^et  now.  Remember,  you 
take  no  chances  whatever — it  co^ts  noth- 
ing to  inspect  and  vou  are  not  oblisred  to 
keep  the  boohs  if  you  do  not  care  to  buy. 
Thisi  o^ffer  is  o»en  to  every  ;  man  livinK 
wU'hin  the  boiindariea  of  the  U.  S.  and, 
C^Adsu  Ma4i  the  coupon  no<W- — before 
yw  tirm  the  nafi:e! 

"AilERICAN  TECHNICAL  SOCIETT 
Oijit.  X-^ftlO  Chicaga,  U   S.  A 
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SPEC;Ai  jbCOU-^T  COUPON 


AMERICAN    TBCHKXCAL     SOCIETY  J 
Dept   X-8iO>  ChloaflO,  U.  S  A 

Please  send  .me  set  of  ....,..,...,.,.»* , 

for   7  DAY8*  examination,  .sliippins  chariS^  j 
collect.    I  will  examine  .the  books  thorouglily, 
ajid,  if  satisfied,  will  seaid  $2.8o  yvltiiin  7  days  I 
aitd  $3  each  month  until  I  have  paid  tlie;  spa-  ( 

cial  iprioe  of.......  ...If  I  decide  not 

to  keep  the  books  I  will  return  them  at  your  j 
expense  within  7  days.  Title  not  to  pasa  t*,!  ] 
me  until  the  ^et  is  fully  paid  for.  . 

Name . . , , , , ........... . . . . » * .  i 

Address  

Rerf^erence.  


Business  Books 
That  Really  Solve 
Business  Problems 


Here  is  a  group  of  business  publications  designed  to  help  you  in 
your  work.  They  are  keen-edged  tools  to  be  used  by  you  in  the  building 
up  of  your  business  or  as  an  aid  in  improving 'your  present  position. 
These  books  can  all  be  secured  from  your  dealer  or  from  us.  We 
prefer  that  you  try  your  book  dealer  firsts,  he  is  in  your  community 
to  serve  you  and  deserves  your  support. 


BUSINESS   LETTER  WRITING, 

by  Alexander  M.  Candee,  Advertis- 
ing Manager,  National  Enameling 
and  Stamping  Co.  Here  Mr.  Cnndee 
draws  upon  the  weakh  of  his  ex- 
perience and  shows  you  how^  to 
THINK  a  good  letter  rather  than 
merely  COPY  it.    Price  $4.00. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  AC 
COUNTANT,  by  Eugene  R.  Vinal, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting  at 
Northeastern  College,  Boston.  Here 
the  intricacies  of  this  seemingly 
difficult  subject  are  made  surpris- 
ingly simi^le.  Price  of  book  with 
supplementary  tables,  $3.00. 

PERSONAL  SELLING,  by  Wesley- 
A.  Stanger,  Sales  Manager,  Thomas 
A.  Edison  "Ediphone,"  New  York. 
A  set  of  twelve  little  books,  each 
dealing  with  a  specific  problem  in 
Mr.  St  anger's  own  interesting  style. 
The  author  will  put  ginger  and  plan 
into  the  work  of  any  salesman. 

ACCOUNTING:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice,  by  G.  E.  Bennett,  C.  P,  A., 
head  of  Accounting  Department  Of 
Syracuse  University.    The  result  of 


the  author's  experience  as  a  i>rac- 
tical  accountant,  editor,  and  in- 
structor. Treats  the  subject  so  logi- 
cally as  to  simplify  the  most  diffi* 
cult  details.  Ready  in  October. 
$4.00 

YOUR  JOB— How  to  Choose  a  Job; 
How  to  Get  a  Job;  How  to  Hold  a 
Job,  by  Harold  Whitehead,  head  of 
Vocational  Department,  College  of 
Business  Administration  of  poston 
University.  The  author  has  directed 
hundreds  of  young  pe<jple  to  suc- 
cessful careers.  This  is  a  definite 
HOW  book.  It  does  not  deal  with 
theories  but  with  definite  plans 
which  the  author's  experience  shows 
him  will  work.    Price  $3.00. 

ACCOUNTING  lor  CONTRAC- 
TORS, by  -H.  I>.  Grant,  for  years  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  leading 
accountants  and  contractors  of  New 
York  as  an  expert  in  the  installation 
of  systems  in  this  field.  The /work 
has  been  endorsed  hy  Mr.  Grant's 
associates,  who  are  in  a  position  to 
vouch  for  his  ideas,'  Price  ^.00. 


BIDDLE    BUSINESS   PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 


is  WEST  44TH  STREET 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 


Makes 
Your 
a  File— 
NOT 


The  iMckson  Trained 
mind  is  as  well  ordered 
as  a  cross-indexed  file. 


Th0  average  mind  re- 
sembles a  scrap  pile. 

S  your    mind    a   scrap  pile — filled  Thoroughly  trains  the  memorj'.  De- 

...  m   .       «        .  ,     «     .        velops    concentration— overcomea    self -consciousness. 

bashfulnes9— enables  you  to  address  an  audience 
intelligently  without  not€B. 


with  a  lot  of  imindexed  facts? 
When  yon  want  to  remember  a 
name,  place  «r  date,  must  you  grope 
ia  vain  to  lomte  the.  information? 
SammoHed  to  give  facts  and 
figures — does  your  mind  be- 
come a  blank  ?  When  called 
upon  to  speak' — do  you  seek 
wildly  to  collect  your  thoughts 
— utter  a  few  commonplace 

remarks  —  and 
sit  down — ^humil- 
Jiated?  Without 
\  Memory,  all  the 
I  knowledge  in  the 
I  worlds  becomes 
\worthless,  ''Stop 
\f  orgetting'^ 
tmaUes  your  mind 
\a  file — not  a  pile, 
L  Caki  Make 
1  Youir  Mind  as 
I  Systematic  and 
PROP,  HENRY  DICKSON.  Forffct-Proof  as 
foresnfiQst  authority  on  Mem-  j      i  j 

ory  Training  and  Princitjal  a  Card  Index 
Dlcksoa  Memory  Schoqi,  File— master  of 
1  ts  ramliimtioijs^insl^^ui  of  a  vi ct im  of 
liB  disordered  details*  My  course  of 
IVI^Tftftry  Training:  t)erfected  by  20  years* 

I  s  tecogi- 
tk\7^  a  f 

thOEOU^ 


Dickson  Memory  Training 
Has  Helped  Thousands 


Perfect  Your 
Memory  and' 
Command  What 
Salary  You  Wiil 


SwecJal  Offer  oil 
**How  to  Speak 
in  PtibUc'* 
This  de  luxe,  handsome- 
ly  illustrated,    $3  bool? 
free  to  everyone  who  en-^ 
rolls.    Will  train  you  to 
thinJc  on  your  feet— ex- 
press   yoiurself  clearly, 
convincingly,  whether 
talking  to  one  person  or 
a  thousand. 

Get  My  Book  on 
**How  to  Remembei" 

Send  your  name  and 
addresg  on  couiwn  or 
postal.  I  will  also  send 
ycu  a  free  copy  of  my 
unique  copyrighted  Mem-_ 
ory  Test. 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  or  poslal 
for  statements  from  students  who 
had  poor  memories  and  developed 
-them  to  perfection— and  men  with 
good  memories,  who  made  them  bet- 
ter. Give  me  10  minutes  daily,  and 
I  will  make  your  mind  a  classified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  facts,  figures,  names,  faces. 


PBOF.  HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 
Dickson  School  of  Memory, 
1041  Chicago  Ave.,  Dept.  620,  Evanstgn,  Hi. 
Send  me  your  Free  Boob,  "How  tcf  R^m^mber," 


als  >  particulars  how  to  obtain  a  Tfr^B  cop 
Dickson's    "How    to    Speak    in  Public 
Memory    Test  free. 

Nanie  ;  i  


Street 


al5 


City 
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More  Good  Men 
ARE  WANTED 


noii  up  your  sieeves     oecorae  an 

ELECPCAL.£NGIN^ 

You  can  qualify  in  a  very  short  time 

Th^re  has  nevef  been  a  time  when  the  electrical!/  trained  man 
couldn't  get  a  real  man's  sized  Job  at  a  big  salary.  There  have 
always  been  more  such  jobs  than  there  were  men  to  fill  them. 
Today  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever.  The  wonderful  possibiU* 
ties  of  electricity  are  not  half  realized.  New  uses  for  electrical 
energy  are  being  discovered  every  day. 

Civiiizatioa  Depends  m  Hectricitjr 

Tlie  profession  metis  mott  gool  me& 

The  man  who  knows  the  fundamentals,  and  knows  that  lie  knoW9 
liiem,  gets  the  best  positions.  U  is  tlie  trained  man  who  gets  ahead. 
He  works  with  confidence,  knows  exactly  what  to  do— when  and 

how  to  d»  it.  Hiere  is  no  reason  wfav  you  can't  ^  •     •  • 

master  this  lucrative,  interesting  profession  quickly.  |t  OftVi  tO  tfUll  lifffct 
The  tnstmction  we  give  you  makes  mastery  easy.      tO  toliloiir  tbe  teacit* 

Torn  your  idle  hours  into  a 
profession  to  be  proud  of 


tag  of  men  wiio  know 

ma  fracticBl  cxjp«ricQce« 


Su»-e!y  yoti  have  an  hour  or  two  a  day  that  brine 
you  ia  nothing —time  that  you  waste.  This  time  is 
^orth  xnoney  if  yoa  use  it  right.  You'U  find  our 
instruction  interesting  and  easy  to  understandL 

Where  Technical  terms  are  used 
they  are  explained  and  simplified 

Now  is  the  time  to  start— don't  wait  until  a  more 
csnvenient  season.  The  sooner  you  start  training 
the  Quicker  you'll  be  ciassed  as  a  regular  Electrical 
Engineer  with  a  big  job  and  big  pay.  Send  no 
money  -—use  the  coupon  below —  get  our  latest  bul- 
letin oa  this  course — then  decide.  . 

American  School  ^  Commondencfi 

Dept.EJU05^ 
Drezel  Aveave  and  SStb  Street,  CUeif  o,  11.  S,  A. 

WE  HAVE  TRAINED  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHERS-WHY  NOT 
YOU?  START  NOW-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Wbat  This  Man 
Has  Done 

Yau  Can  Do! 

PocateOo,  Idsho. 
G«ntiaBen:  Ihavenoth- 
irt«  bat  praise  for  your  in- 
struction fcourosa.  .  .  I  am 
Gww  manager  of  an  auto- 
matic telephone  company 
in  this  city.  My  succ&~s  I 
«tiribote  ^entirely  to  my 
BliScerieat  Engineering 
CMnse  with  yoo.  and  take 
Jtbic  opportunity  of  thanlc- 
iag  you.  Yours  truly, 
E  L.  FARWELL. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE.  g>«^£nd5Cii>ca80.  US. 
1  w«nt  job  checked— ten  me  Itow'to  set  it. 

v.ArcWteet..,.   ........15.000  to  tie.OOO 

>..Boildtoff  Contractor......       6,000  to  lO.OOO 

...Aotntnobiie  Engineer   4,000  to  10.000 

...Aototnobile  Rcpainnan..  2,600  to  4.000 

...Civi!  Engineer-..  6,000  to  15.0W) 

^.Stmetivsl  Eni^eer  „  4,990  to  lO.OOO 

.V.Bimneeil^  Manager   6.000  to  15,000 

...Certified  Foblie  Accoantaot  7.000  to  16.000 
^.Acctfsatant  and  Aaditor..  .  2.600  to  7.000 

M-Draffanan  and  Deaiflmer  2.600  to  4,«oo 

^.Electrical  Epirineer.  ,  4,000  to  10.000 

n.Geueral  E!do9tion„. 


..In  one  yeai 


..lawyer   ..„.  tS.OOO  to  $16.* 

...M^banicaJ  Engineer. ........  4,000  to  lO.Oi 

.JShopSnperintetideiit... .......  8,000  to  7,01 

...Empioyment  Manager......  4,000  t<j>  lO.CX 

...Steam  Engineer...........^.....  2.000  to  4.(M 

,. JP'orcnan 's  Coiocaa..... 2,000  to  4.01 

...Photoplay  Writer  w»..„..  2.t>00  to  10,0< 

„. Sanitary  Ensrii&eer-.  n£.ooo  to  e,0( 

...Telephone  Engineer^   2,600  to  5,0( 

...Telesraph  enfciaaer..   2,500  to  5.0( 

...Hi«b  School  Gradoafe  .^Xn  two  yeai 

...F^re  Inaoraoca  Expert.       3.000  to  lo.OC 


m 
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BCTROIT 

tfre  Auto  Center  is  the 
logical  Place, 
'"    To  ^ 


MEN 
WANTED 


Men  are  coming 
every  walk  in  life. 


from  aJi  over  the  world,  men  from 

 to  I^arn  the  autxunobile  and  tractor 

tousiness  in  Detroit  because  they  get  a  training  here  that 
cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,    Mor«s  men  are  needed. 

Factories,  garages,  service  stations  and  repahr  slwps  are  call- 
ing for  men  fast^^r  than  we  ca»  supply  them  and  in  addition 
to  this  you  can 

START  A  GARAGE  OF  YOUR  OWN. 

Very  lilttk  capital  is  required  to  start  a.  garage  or  ft  re- 
pair shop.  There  are  tbousaadvS  of  openings  in  gcod  territory 
awftitins  you,  but  you  mnst  Itnow  yoiu  business.  In  addition 
to  regular  course.  th6  M.  8.  A,  R  teaches  you  to  repair 
and  sell  new  and  used  cars,  how  to  judjre  used  oar  values, 
gi\es  you  i>ointers  on  garage  nanagement,  eauipment  nec- 
essary, ft«.  You  become  a  life  member  of  the  school  and 
om*  Graduates*  Bervice  J>epartment  is  evejf  ready  to  render  any 
assistance  possible.  You  maj  return  years  lat^l  and  "brush 
up"  on  new  equipment  free  of  cJjai'ge. 


FACTORY 
POSITIONS  OPEN 

In  addition  to  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities  in   ser-vioe   work  there  are 
jnany  splendid  poaitions  open  in  tho 
factories,  where  they  are  turning  ©xrt 
three   million   autos,   trucks  and  tractors 
each  year.    Production  is  seriously  -  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  trained  men.    Tou  can 
go  right  from  our  sciiool  int<>  a  responsible 
factoir  position  at  big  pay. 


flRlttl 


DETROIT 


More  than.  IS'U  of  th©  leading  aufcomobile  and  a<K5essory  factories  are 
located  in  Detroit.    94%  of  aU  automobiles  are  manufactui-ed  within  & 
raduis  of  lOO  miles  around  Detroit,  and  71%  are  made  right  in  tkla 
The  greatest  automotive  experts  in  the  world  are  ^n  Detroit  and 
they  helped  outline  oiu*  comses  for  you. 

Big    Auto  Manufactu)rers>|| 
Endorse  Our  School 

They  assisted  In  outlining  our  Course  and 
give  our  students  and  graduates  the  full- 
est co-operation  possible.  They  have  placed 
their  machines  in  our  school  for  students' 
ins^uction.  They  are  constantly  calling  on 
us  for  graduates  because  they  know  the 
type  of  men  we  turn  out. 


Michigan  State  Auto,  Schoo|# 

Th©  Detroit  Auto  School"  ♦•JEndorsed  by  all  L««fli<i9  fWaflutacwtr»V 

•s  Ava^o  B.iuai«,|  Detroit.  Mich-.U.SJL 


6  87- TO- ^1  Woodwiaiinti  Avci 
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BIG 
MONEY 


10tp12  Weeks  at  , 
,ii^he  M.S.A.S  putSij 
I  ifill^ou  in  line  /J 
^tl?n2raK^or  the  Bi<3 1 


There  is  positively  no  limit  to  the  succeb^  . 
make  in  the  automotive  industry  after  10  to  12  weeks 
training  at  the  M.  S..  A.  S.    H.  A.  Bradloy  of  (Ueve- 


land  jumped  from  $12  a  week  to  %5i)0  a  month 
Steckle  of  Coplay,  111...  rose  from         a  week  to  ^10 u 
a  W6el  ..  w;  f!  Harms  of  Eldridge.  la.  raised  from 
$1.C0  a  day  to  $1.00  an  hour    Oiu-  free  catalogue  gives 
dozens  of  such  examples.  avcar 

SALARIES  $1,500  to  $5,000  aS6^«0RE 
lv"IS  $5,000  to  $10,000  Aifo^'S^gE 

The  use  of  t«n  million  or  more  automobiles,  trucks 
and  tractors  in  America  and  the  production  of  three 
million  more  eacli  year  has  created  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  garages,  repair  shops  and  service  stations. 
Previous  experience)  is  not  lucessai-y. 

WHAT  WE  TEACH. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND   TRACTORS— Very  tUoroufth  and 
complete  training  is  given 


MONEY   BACK  GUAR- 
ANTEE 

We  guarantee  to  aualify 
you  for  a  position  as 
chauffeur,  repair  mau> 
demonstrator,  auto  elec- 
trieian,  garage  man,  ail- 
tomohile  dealer,  tractor 
mechanic  and  operator 
or  farm  lighting  expert, 
paying  from  $1,500  to 
$6,000  a  year,  or  refund 
your  money,  Manjf  of 
our  graduates  are  mak- 
ing tvTice  our  guarantee. 


In  starting,  lighting,  ig- 
nition, "Wiring,  testing,  re- 
paring,  including  batteries, 
&c.  Our  e<iuipmont  and  in- 
struction are  positively  tlio 
best  obtainable.  We  ghe 
actual  factory  experience  in 
assembling,  wiling,  electric- 
al testing,  m  tor  block  test- 
ing, bearing  scrapint;,  valve 
grinding,  road  testing,  &c. 
TIRE  REPAIRING— Com- 
plete traming  for  operating 
a  tire  repair  sliop  or  for 
production  work  in  a  tire 
factory. 

?XY-ACETYLENE    BRAZING;    WELDING    AND  CUT- 
ING — Complete  training  In  structural  and  repair  work. 
Students  leam  by  actually  doing  welding  and  brazing 
work  on  automobile   parts.     Eactti   student    operates  a 
complete  individual  outfit,  such  as  he  will  us©  when  he 
takes  a  Job  or  opens  a  shop  of  his  own, 
LIGHTING    PLANTS  AND   TRACTORS  are  thoroug] 
taught  in  our  school 
and  on  M.  S.  A.  S. 
tractor  farm. 
I  FRFpSend  the 
[  A  coupon  to- 

day   for    big  121- 
!  page  Illustrated  cat- 
alogno  and  co-iTy  of 
I  latest   "Auto  School 


MK^moAN  State  Auto  Schooi^ 

Th«  Detroit  AtltA  <^rkA/tl  »»  U  ir.,^. ......   «...  ^i.  mZL^t  mm'  "i^^^^.T^ 


•  The  Oetroit  Auto  School 


Endorsed  by  all  teadlno  Mamtfactttrirs 


•^r^h^!-^ZJ^^r.t.  Detroit.  MiclL.U.S.A. 


i 
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Portable 

Electric  Lantern 


Q*ves  fM>werfu»  light.  Furnished 
^Ith  two  dry  batteries.  Light 
flight.  Very  handy  around  the 
tiome,  farm  or  camp.  TA 
PRICE  Vt^W 


Guaranteed 

Electric  Irons 


The  Iron  with  the  hotpofnt,  cool 
handle  and  attached  stand..  Heat- 
ing element  guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Highly  polished  nickel  fin- 
ish. Furnished  complete  with  efght 
feet  cord  and  attachment  plug. 

Sib.  Iroiu  $7.25 
5  and  6  lb.  Iron,  $8.25 


Unquestionably 

The  Best 

Electric 
Clothes  Washer 

on  tlie  Market 

Made  in  Galvanized  Iron, 
painted  Battleship  Grey,  I] 
or  Polished  Copper. 

Iron   •  -  $175 

mis  FREUND,  23  West  3li  St,  New  York  City  ; 
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^^ECTRIC 


PigENTS 


TRADE-MARKS 

copyrTghts 


upouiui  uiiui       iiuu  upiiiiuii Uii  lu  I  uiyfiiiuwiu  iiuius i) 

Before  disclosing  an  invention  the  inventor  should  write  for  our  blank 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."  This  should  be  signed  and  witnessed 
and  if  returned  to  us  together  with  model  or  sketch  and  description  of 
the  invention,  we  will  give  our  opinion  as  to  its  patentable  nature. 

Oar  Three  Books  Mailed  FREE  to  Inventors 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  BOOK 
HOW   TO   OBTAIN   A  PATENT 

Contains  full  instructions  regarding  Patents,  Trade-MaFks.  Foreign 
Patents.  Our  Methods,  Terms,  and  If  0  Mechauicol  M  vements  illus- 
trated and  described.  Articles  on  Patent  Piactice  and  Procedure,  aiul 
Law  Potuta  for  iaveutors. 

OUR    TRADE    MARK  BOOK 

Shows  tlie  value  and  necessity  of  trade- mark  protection  and  givts 
ijiformatioii  regarding  unfair  co-mpetitioa. 

OUR   FOREIGN    PATENT  BOOK 

Wo  have  direct  agencies  in  ail  the  prif»cf|)al  forei9n  countries  and 
secure  foreign  patents  in  the  shorte-st  possible  time  and  at  the  lowest 

cost.  Write  for  our  iJlustrated  Guide  Book  on  Foreign  Patents,  sent 
treo  to  any  address. 


SPECIALIZATION— OUR  STAFF 

l^e  field  of  Invention  is  so  vast  that  it  Is  impossible  tot  say  on^ 
man  to  become  an  expert  in  all  the  different  classes  of  Invention.  Only 
those  practically  skilled  in  the  class  to  whicU  the  invention  relates 
are  capable  of  rendering  efficient  service.  For  this  reason  Victor  J 
Evans  &  Co.,  employ  a  number  of  -  patent  lawyers  and  me- 
chanical experts  who  have  been  selected  for  their  special  knowledge 
and  ability  in  certain  lines  of  invention.  Each  case  is  placed  in 
Charge  of  experts  m  the  classes  to  which  the  invention  relates. 

THE  VALUE  OF   YOUR  PATENT 

'will  depend  much  upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  ronr  <ase  is 
prepared  and  prosecuted  In  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  This 
work  will  receive  the  benefit  of  skill  and  experi«n*je  ii<sa«ir«d  by  a 
long  and  successful  practice.  We  spare  neither  time  n  r  pains  to 
secure  the  broadest  possible  patents  that  the  Invention?  will  warrant. 
That  every  case  intrusted  to  us  receives  our  best  efforts,  and  that  our 
work  is  done  consistently,  skilfully  and  thoroughly  is  evidenced  by 
the  many  unsolicited  letters  <1  commendation  that  we  receive  con- 
stantly from  our  clients.  We  will  furnish  upon  re<iuest  lists  of  clients 
from  any  State  in  the  Union  foi:  whom  we  have  secured  patents. 

^Our  New  York.  Philade'phfa,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  Offices 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  our  business  we  have  established  for  the  l)enefit  tf  otir  clients  Branch 
Offices  In  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago.  111.,  and  Pan  Francisco, 
Cal.  These  branch  offices  being  located  in  these  large  commercial  cities,  together  with  our  MajUi 
Office  loated  near  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  in  Washingtrn;  enables  u«  to  more  promptly  handle  the 
business  of  our  clients,  particularly  as  the  branch  offices  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  JSr.iin 
Office  and  fully  equipped  to  haJidle  patent  business  In  all  it*  branches. 

Highest  References —Prompt  Attention—Reasonable  Terms 
►^FRee:  cou ROiNi»« 


NEW  YORK  OFFICES 
1007  We«tworth  Bkig. 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICES 
135  S.  Broad  street 


VICTOR  J/ EVANS  &  CO,,  Patent  Attorneys 

PITTSBURtiH  OFFICES 
514  Empirft  BIdg. 

Chicago  Offices:  1114  Tacoma  BIdg.  San  Francisco  Officeit  Hobart  BIdg. 

MAIN  OFFICES:  776  9TK  STREET.   WASHINGTON.  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  OF  CHARGE  your  books  «  #etcrtl>ed  above. 


Vanfe 


Addrett 


J 
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"$1,000  Saved!" 


"Last  night  I  came  honiQ 
with  grmt  news!  Our  sav- 
ings account  had  passed  the 
^1,000  nmrkl 

'1  remember  reading  one 
time  that  your  first  thousand 
saved  is  the  most  important 
money  you  will  ever  have, 
for  in  saving  it  you  have  laid 
a  true  foundation  for  success 
in  life. 

''And  I  remember  how 
remote  and  impossible  it 
seemed  then  to  save  such  a 
stun  of  money.  I  was  making 
f$15  a  week  and  every  penny 
of  it  was  needed  just  to  keep 
us  going.  It  went  on  that 
>yay  for  several  years — two 
or  three  small  increases,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

''Then  one  day  I  woke  up! 
I  found  I  was  not  getting 
ahead  simply  because  I  had 
ne^xr  learned  t6  do  anything 
in  particular.  As  a  result 
whenever  an  important  pro- 
nation was  to  be  made,  I 
was  pa^ed  by. 

ni^de  up  my  mind  rights 
then  to  invest  an  hour  after^ 
supper  each  night  in  my  o^\ii 


future,  so  I  wrote  to  Scranton 
and  arranged  for  a  course 
that  would  give  me  special 
training  for  our  business.  I 
can't  understand  why  I  never 
realized  before  that  this  was 
the  thing  to  do.  \^^iy,  in  a 
few  months  I  had  a  whole 
new  vision  of  my  work!  The 
general  manager  was  about 
the  first  to  note  the  change. 
An  opening  came  and  he 
gave  me  my  first  real  chance 
— with  an  increase.  A  little 
later  another  promotion 
came,  with  enough  money  sa 
that  we  could  save-  $25  a 
month.  Then  another  in- 
crease— could  put  aside 
$50  each  pay  day.  And  so 
it  went. 

''Today  I  am  manager  of 
my  department  —  with  two 
increases  this  year.  We  have 
a  thousand  dollars  saved! 
And  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. We  are  planning  now 
for  a  home  of  our  own. 
There  will  be  new  comforts 
for  Rose,  little  enjoyments 
we  have  had  to  deny  burr 
selves  up  to  now.  And  lhere 
is  a  real  future  aheadJ^I  vii 

FoT  twenty-nine  years  th^ 


3S 


International  C  o  r  r  esponcl- 
ence  Schools  have  been  help- 
ing men  and  women  every- 
where to  win  promotion,  to 
earn  more  money,  to  know 
the  joy  of  getting  ahead  in 
life. 

More  than  two  millions 
have  taken  the  up  road  with 
I.  C.  S.  help.  More  than 
110,000  are  now  turning 
their  spare  time  to  profit. 
Hundreds  are  starting 
every  day.  Isn't  it  about 
time  for  you  to  find  out 
what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do 
for  you? 

You,  too,  can  have  the 
position  you  want  in  the 
work  of  your  choice,  you 
can  have  the  kind  of  sal- 
ary that  will  make  possi- 
ble money  in  the  bank,  a 
home  of  vour  own,  the 


comforts  and  luxuries  you 
would  like  your  family  io 
have.  No  matter  what  your 
age,  your  occupation  or  your 
)neans — you  can  do  it! 

All  we  ask  is  the  chance 
to  prove  it — without  obliga- 
tion on  ybur  part  or  a  penny 
of  cost.   That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

Then  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 


mm  mm  mm  mm  mmt  ibTBAH  OUT  HCRC*  « 


iNTERKATiONAL  GORRESPONOBIGE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4398.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Pliase  explain,  without  obllgatinz  me.  how  I  can  QUftltty 
for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


lADVERTISINO  MAN 


JSalesman 


DJommerctal  Law 
BUSINESS 
lOtrtifidd  Pab.  A««oaBt|uil 
}Bookkeeper 
jStenographer 
ILLUSTRATOR 
jWiDdow  Trimmer 
1Show'<uu-d  Writer 
jClvIl  Service 

Iteacher 

]Ooiitm«o  Sehaol  flabSeet* 
3HE0HANI0AL  ENCIINEER 
IMecbanical  Drtft«men 

]CHEM1ST 


Name  » 

Street 


□ELECT  RMAI.  ElfGlHElK 
nElactrician 
[EleetrleCars 
Telesrapti  Engineer 
Practical  Telephooy 
IReilroader 
ARC  HITECT 
Contractor  end  Builder 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 

rveyiMT  •n4  Mapplog 
[STEAM  ENGINEER 
MININQ  ENGINEER 
letallikrtrte 

BAGRfCin.TVRE 
Pouftry  Ralaing 
□AUTOMOBILES 


City. 
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THIS  MAN 


(,OL/D  MEDAI.  (Hifthest 
Award)  Queen  Mary's  Con- 
valescent AuxUiary  Hosi>i- 
•  tal  Association  iExhibit, 
London,  Eng.,  July.  1915. 


GOM>  MEDAIi  (Hiijiiest 
Award)  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  and 
Panama- Calirornia  Exnosi- 
tion,  San  DieSTo*  Cal.«  1915* 


e:  things 


WITH  CARINES  ARMS 


World-wide  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Carnes  Arm  is  shown  bT  th#*  fact 
that  we  have  sold  them  in  every  Statein  the  U.  S.  A.»  every  nrovmce  of  Canada,,  m 
Knuland.  >  ranee.  Italy,  Holland.  Denmark.  Belerium.  PhilioDine  Islands,  Malay  Penm- 
KHla.  Arireirtine,  Chili.  Peril,  S.  A.»  Alrica,  Australia.  Cuba.  Mew  Zealand,  Porto  Kico, 
Mexico  and  Hawaii.  ^      ^         ^  . 

It  is  TUK  Artificial  Arm  that  you  do  work  with,  without  the  assistance  or  repulsive 
looking:  Hooks  and  accessories.  You  use  the  tfinfi:ei*s.  bend  the  wrist  and  elbow  si;asn 
articles,  can'y  objects,  write,  use  telenhones,  run  automobile.  i)lo%v,  shovel,  hoe.  Ditch 
bay,  husk  corn,  run  sewing  machme,  crochet,  do  fancy  w^ork,  etc. 

The  Carnes  Arm  may  be  matte  to  fit  any  amnutaition,  from  the  loss  of  only  nart  of 
the  hand  to  the  entire  loss  of  the  shoulder* 

Catalog  B  18,  showing:  men  and  women  with  Tarious  amputations,  using:  the  arm, 
sent  on  requ4»st.  Full  instructions  for  taking'  cast  and  measurements  for  sen^^ing  in 
orders  by  mall  in  caitalog:, 

Cames  Artificial  LImfe  C©mpaiiy 

HOME  OFFICE  and  FACTORY:  904  East  12th  8t..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LONDON  OFITtCE: 


m:w  YORK  OFinrcE 

501  Centurian  Bids:.*  1183  Broadway, 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

62G  New  York  I.ife  Bldff,,  I^a  Salle 

and  Monroe  Streets. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE: 

1302  AiTott  Bldff.,  Wood  &  Fourth  Sts. 
TORONTO  OFFICE: 

GIO  Lumsden  Bldg,,  Oor»  Yonge  and 

Adelaida  Streets. 

Cable  Address; 


Care    of    Oueen    IMaiT's  Convalescent 
Auxiliai-y  Hospital,  Roehampton*  Ixm- 
don,  England. 
PARIS  OFFICE: 

Care  4  rue  Chauveau-X^affarde. 
AUSTR.\XIAN  OFFICE:        _  «  , 

Care  of  Military  Hospital  No.  -ll,  Caol- 
field,  Victoria. 
'^CARNARM" 
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Free  Proof  That! 
I  Can  Make  You  a 
Stay  Salesman  I 


Earn 


$3,000  ^  $10,000 


a  Year! 


YOU  meu  who  are  atruggling  along:  in  fiinalUpay 
jobs,  hoping:  and  striving  for  euccesg,  I  wish  you 
could  bo  hero  with  me  tor  ju-st  a  fe-w  moments. 
I  cauld  show  you  how  hundreds,  yes  tUiousa;nds, 
(yf  former  bookkeepers,  clerks,  mechanics — men  from 
eveny  walk  «f  life  and  of  aSmoat  every  a«e— — ha-ve 
Ktepoed  to  big'-P^.ylnff  positionB  and  splendid  success  in 
the  eelling  end  of  business.  They  eftnply  wrote  to  me 
and  asked  for  the  same  free  proof  I  want  to  give  you. 
To-day  they  are  leadlngr  haippy.  ptx>apeirou8  lives — earn- 
ing' $J».000  to  $10,000  a  year  and  more,  They  have 
leaa^ned  the  secrets  of  succeasful  selling'.  l^hey  are 
Star  Salesmen. 

H<Jr0»s  Charles  H.  Shoemaker  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  a  17-yoar-old 
boy  who  learned  these  amazing  selling  secrets,  left  his  job  cu  a 
faaeh  which  paid  lilm  $35  to  $50  a  month,  took  a  seHlng  job  and 
m  less  than  six  montbs  waa  earning  $100  a  |?eek. 

Geo.  W.  Kearns  of  Oklahoma  City,  had  never  earned  more  than 
?80  a  month:  yet  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  National  Salesmen's 
rra-inhig  Association,  he  Quickly  earned  as  high  as  $524  in  t-wo  weeks. 

I  could  tell  you  about  countless  other  instancfes  of  striking  suc- 
cess. But  that  is  not  necessary.  Let  me  pr'Te  to  you — entirely  free 
of  charge — that  I  can  make  you  a  Star  Salesman  and  help  you  to 
big  success  in  tliis  faschiating  profession. 

AH  AMAZINGLY  £ASY  WAY  TO  BECOME  A  STAR  SALESMAN 

You  don't  havo  to  give  up  your  present  job  rr  take  an  hour's 
time  from  it.  The  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association,  formed 
and  managed  by  Salesmen  and  Sales  Managers  of  proven  ability,  will 
tea<Jh  you  the  secrets  of  successful  selling  in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
There  are  certain  sroven  ways  of  doing  and  saying  things  in  selling 
„  .       ^  ,  that  g-et  results.    Once  you  know  these  principles  you  are  ready  to 

sell  anything'.  The  whole  wide  world  is  your  field  and  many  finaa  will  bid  high  for  your  senkes. 

A  JOB  IS  REAOY  AS  SOON  AS  YOU  QUALIFY 


j 


Just  send  me  your  name 
and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  i 
can  make  you  a  Staj*  Sales- 
man, that  I  can  train  you 
a8  1  have  trained  thousands 
of  others,  to  get  into  this 
big>pay  class  where  men  are 
earning  S3,€00  to  $iO,0Q0  a 
year  and  more.  Write  me 
to-day. 


Our  Free  Employment  Service  will  help  you  select 
and  secure  a  good  paying  selling  position  just  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready  to  take  it.  Ycu  don't  have 
to  wait  uuti^  you'vo  finished  the  training— you  can 
eani  as  you  learn.  TTiere  are  opportunities  every- 
wher©.  Why  don't  you  dualify  for  one  of  these 
big  jobs? 

Write  Me  To- day ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
'  Proof  of  every  statement  I 
have  made.  "Simply  mail  the  coupon  below.  It  will 
bring  you  a  fascinating  beck  on  Salesmanship  and 
particulars  of  our  Free  Employment  Service, 

The  mailing  of  the  cotipon  may  change  the  whole 
trend  of  your  life.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  So  mall  the  coupon  now. 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S 
TRAINING  ASSOaATION 

Dept.    51*    Chicago.  111. 


I  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASS'N 
Dept.  51,  Chleago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

j  With  no  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
(your  book  on  Salesmanship  and  full  infoimation 
I  about  the  N.  S.  T.  A,  Training  and  Employment 
I  Sen  ice.  Also  a  list  showing  line.s  pf  business 
(with  openings  for  salesiaeoi. 


f  Name 


Street 
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Pitmanic  Shorthand 

practically  the  only  system,  and  the  standard  used  for  VERBATIM  REPORTING 
throughout  the  English  Speaking  World  for  nearly  80  years;  used  by  reporters  in 
Houses  of  Parliament,  London;  House  of  Representatives  and  U.  S.  Senate  (Chief 
pf  the  Senate  Reporters  receiving  $25,000  yearly;  highest  salary  paid  any  &tenogra- 
pfher  in  the  world);  used  by  every  Court  Reporter  in  New  York  City  and  by  all 
Court  Experts  in  every  State  in  the  Union;  the  high  rate  of  speed  necessary  for 
such  positions  formej;ly  required  many  years  of  practice;  with  the  modern  Lusk 

Method  every  stenographer  now,  in  a  few 
months,  Can  taJce  ^ven  faster  than  the 
swiftest  speaker  can  articulate. 


■;■  .■:'::^:mHp*:4tmi)«rir^::::-y. 

 1 

V 

NEW  mi  Word-a-MiBute 

LUSK  SHORTHAND 

Pitmanic  now  ^lanelonsly  and  Scientifically 
Improved  by  the  Lusk  Standa-rdlaed  Itol verbal. 
Called  "Standardized  Universal"  because  the 
Standard  Fitman  alpbabett  is  used,  and  the 
expedients  and  shortcuts  are  used  by  99% 
of  the  reporters  of  the  world. 

Greatest  Improvement  mad©  in  40  years  In 
phrasing  and  arrangement  of  text-books. 
Twice   a«  rapid   as   the   Swiftest  Pitmanic; 
four   times   as   rapid   as  tlie   l^wiftest  Non- 
Fltmanic  ever  devised* 

A  liUsk  writer  can  record  almost  any  sen- 
tence in  the  Enalish  laii3naas:e  twi<5e  while  a 
writer  of  the  Swiftest  Pitmanic  is  recording 
it  once.  Or  FOUR  TIMES  ^vhile  the  Swiftest 
Non-Pitman  writer  is  recording  it  ONCE. 

Lusk  Stenographers  can  pasa  any  Civil  Ser- 
vice examination  held,  and,  owing  to  their 
terrific  speed,  command  twice  or  thrice  the 
salary*  of    ordinary  stenographers. 

Ordinary  Shorthand  Systems  enable  'Only  two 
or  three  out  of  10,0  00  stenographers  to 
itake  over  100  Words- Minute  (simple  lettem). 
With  <tihe  Lusk  Method,  every  stenographer 
can  take  over  2  00  Words -Minute  on  tech- 
nical matter. 

Beginners*  Courses 

By  'the  arrangement  of  these  wonderful  text  hooks,  beginners  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  about  shorthand  are  required  to  commence  the  dictation  of  letters  at  100- 
words- minute  in  the  briefest  reporting  style,  after  five  lessons.  By  -the  marv6lou3 
Simplification  of  Pitmanic  Shorthand,  only  one-third  of  -the  time  is  now  required  to 
obtain  double  the  speed. 

Post-graduate  Oourses  for  Stenofrraphers.  Pitman,  Graham/  Munson  and  all  Pit- 
manic Writers  a.re  trained  by  the  Lusk  text-books  to  take  200  to  300  words-minutef; 
400  actuaHy  possible. 

Books  for  Self-instruction  on  sale.  Mall  and  personal  coirses  for  both  beginners  and 
advanced  writers  of  any  Standard  System.  [1    /  ' 

Stenographers  unaware  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  Shorthand  the  past  year 
send  for  Demonstration  and  Specimens  .  fe;ratts.  ; 

Lusk  Institute  Corporation 

Department  E      229  W.  ^2  St.,  SeJwynfheatre  Bldg^^K  lf. 


ALABASTINE 


|THE  ONLY  TOOL 
1  NEEDED  TO  APPLY 


H^^^^ame  "Alabastine"*  and^ 
-g.  U.  5.  Pat 


Look  for  the 
Cross  and  Circle 
Printed  in  Red 


Instead  of  Kalsomine  oV  Wail  Paper  use  Alabastine  to  decorate — 
over  plaster,  wallboard,  paint,  burlap,  canvas,  or  even  old  wall  paper  where 
it  is  fast,  has  no  raised  figures  and  contains  no  aniline  dyes. 

Alabastine  i.s  the  nationally  accepted  wall  tint  for  homes  «ind  all  build- 
ings where  beautiful  interiors  are  desired.  Should  you  employ  a  decorator 
tell  him  to  bring  Alabastine  jn  original  packa-ges.  Poor  results  always  in- 
dicate the  use  of  a  substitute. 

Write  for  Free  Color  Chart 
THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

406  Grandville  Ave.        Grand  Rapidsi  Mich. 

Your  Local  Dealer  is  Entitled  to  Your  Trade 
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PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


Smith's  Regents 
Review 
Books 

— -  - —  PUBLISHED  BY  =  

W.  HAZLETON  SMITH 

have  been  introduced  into  thousands  of  Schools  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Do  You  Know  that  they  are  recognized  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  Schools  in  New  York  City  and  ebewhere  as  being  the 
best  for  Review  Work  and  to  Prepare  for  Elxaminations? 

Qtiestion  Books,  each  syb)ect,  40  cents;  Answer  Books,  each  subject,  40  cents. 


Arltlimetie 

Coonmercial  Arithmetic 

Oeoffrai>hy 

JKIementary  Blnsrlish 

Bn^lisii  Grammar 

tJnited  States  HistoiT 

physiology 

Snellinf 

AJi?cbra 

Intermediate  Alirebra 
iieomekry 

Year  BrnKllnh 
2nd  Year  Enelish 
»tl  Year  mis:Iish 


SUBJECTS 

4tli  Year  Emrlish 
lEIementary  Bookkeeping: 
Psycdioloery  and  Principles 

of  Education 
Commercial  Geoerranhy 
Physical  Geosrraphy 
English  History 
Ancient  History 
Civil  Government 
History  of  Education 
American  History 
Physics 
Bi«>loEr3' 
Botany 


Chemistry 
Zoology 

1st  Two  Years  Spa«U»h 

1st  Year  French 
2nd  Y'^ear  French 
3rd  Year  Fi-ench 
1  st  Year  Giarman 
2nd  Year  German 
3rd  Year  German 
1st  Year  l>atin 
2nd  Yeair  Latin 
3rd  Year  Latin 
Commercial  Law 


6  or  more  copies,  123^2%  discount.    One  doz.  or  nj^re  copies  25%  disctounl 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Ord^r  a  copy  of  PALMEH'$  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  A 
wonder  in  its  line.    Price  30  cents. 


PUBLiSHED  BY 


W.  HAZLETON  SMITH 


117  S0IECA  STREET, 


Desk  W, 
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BUFFALO^NsY. 


Did  He  Leave  a  Finger  VrM  ? 

The  Vision  of  the  Crook! 

A  mansion  has  been  looted!  Valuable  "swa>^"  carried  off.  There's  not  a 
clue--«not  a  clue— UNLESS  the  Finger  Print  Detective  finds  the  tell-tale  imprint 
of  the  criminars  fingers.  Tha't  worries  the  crook  for  he  knows  if  his  prints  are 
found  he  will  soon  be  as  surely  known  as  though  he  had  been  caught  red-handed;  He  fears  the 
Finger  Print  Expert  more  than  any  living  man  for  he  knows  that  this  modern  type  of  scientific 
•leteotivt)  has  the  skill  and  scienco-  to  pick  him  out  from  anioni:  millions  and  cause  his  arreet  and  con- 
viction. 


S£A  FINGER  pbjni  Detective  r 


Enter  on  a  profeshioual  life.  You  don't  need  a  college  or  even  a  high  sch  ol  rduoatioa  to  make 
a  success  in  this  work.  Tlie  grand  opportunity  is  open  to  you  TO-DAY.  You  can  study  this  fas- 
cinating and  profitable  profession  in  your  spare  time.  You  can  fit  yourself  by  home  study  of  our 
wonderful,  condensed  and  simplified  course,  the  most  strangely  interesting  and  gripping  study  over 
written,  to  enter  this  UNCROWDED  and  BICHLY  JREWARDED  FIELD.  Bend  at  once  "Free  Seciet 
Venice  Course**  coupon  below,  and  learn  without  a  penny's  ot>ligation  on  y  ur  part  how  you  can 
become  a  master  of  Finger  Print  Id^tiflcation  and  Secret  Service  Investigation.  This  Is  absoluttly 
'  free— sent  prepaid  and  free.  Do  not  lose  a  moment  in  finding  out  how  you  can  qualify  for  theio 
are  many  highly  paid  positions  constantly  open  for  trained  men  in  ALL  PARTS  cf  the  CIVILIZED 
WORLD.  We  vAM  aid  you  to  secure  a  position  or  you  can  go  into  business  for  yourself  as  a 
•Scientific  Identification  Expert.  The  professional  services  of  trained  men  are  in  demand  by  ^ 
Police  Departments,  Insui'anco  Companies,  Banks,  national  industries,  etc.^  at  ^cial  fees  that 
offt  n  run  as  high  as 


FREE— Course 
in  Secret  Service 


Our  course  in  Finger  Prints  was 
written  by  three  of  Americai's 
BeJiJiowledg«d  experts.  It  is  amply 
illustrated  with  diagrams  and  copy- 
righted charts  and  many  pictures. 
It  is  simple,  complete  and  fasci- 
nating as  a  novel,  a  revelation  irt 
methods  of  identification  that 
strike  terwjr  to  the  criminal's 
heart.  Besides  this  scientific  course 
In  Finger  Print  Identification  we 
givo  .each  student  a  wonderful 
course  in  Secret  Service  Investiga- 
tion— the  sdenee  of  tracing  a  man 


You  Must  I&iowMore-MAIl-THIS 


through  the  labyrinth  of  the  underworld,  over 
land  and  seas  and,  some  time.*!,  to  the  enda 
of  the  earth.  This  course  will  show  you  how 
to  become  expert  in  an  entrancing  profes 
sion,  in  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
foi*  trained  men  and  in  which  you 
will  have   MAR\TiLOrS  EXPER- 
IENCES.   This  course  is  offered 
FREE  to  Finger  Print  students^ 
for  a  limited  period.  Do  not^ 
miss   it.     Write  at  once;, 
for  full  detail Univer- 
sity of  Applied  Science, 
(Desk  5531,  1920  Sun 
nyside  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


University 
pf  Applied 
Scien(»,  Desk 
.5531.  \nO  Siift- 
^  nyside    "  Aveniu^ 
Chicago.      Send  at 
once    fully    prepa  Id, 
and  FREE/  particulai^s 
V    of  your  course  in  Finger 
Print    Identification  and 
W'    Free  course  in  Secret  8eivi'-e 
Investigation. 

Xaiue  ^   , 


AtSO  SEE  PAGES  f34.l35 
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Investors 


Pocket  Manual 


'1 


The  latest  edition,  now  ready,  gives  high  and 
low  quotations  on  all  stocks  and  bonds  listed  for  the 
year  1920;  gives  capitalization,  officers,  directoi-s, 
production  statement  and  other  important  informa- 
tion. 

Sent  free  on  request  for  booklet  22 


j^OONTZ  & 


MEMBERS  OF  CONSOLIDATCD  STOCK 
EXCHANGE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Co. 


55  BROADWAY    -    -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Whitehall  37-38-39-1896-1897 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.         TRENTON,  N.  J. 
HIGHMOUNT,  N.  Y. 


Stammering  Bill  Woods 

How  he  overcame  his  handicap  and  became  the  best 
talker  in  our  town  and  the  star  salesman  of  his  firm* 
By  H.  L.  HODGSON 
Illustrated  by  John  A.  May 


THE  "Liknited*'  wa»  held  up  by  a 
freight  wreck  ahead.  I  was  'ma- 
rooned in  a  sanall  but  prosperous 
manufacturing  town  with  but  little 
prospect  of  getting  out  before  midniglit. 
Tired  after  a  hard  day's  work,  I  had 
just  about  decided  to  take  in  a  movie 
when  the  town  band  sailed  by  at  the 
head  of  a  torchlight  procession. 

Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  a  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  to  decide  on  a  fitting 
reception  for  the  town's  returned  World 
War  heroes  Forgetting  the  movies,  I 
followed  the  crowd  to  the  town  hall  and 
experienced  one  of  the  biggest  and 
happiest  surprises  of  my  life. 

The  lion  of  tftie  evening  was  my  old 
schoolmate.  Bill  Woods.  Bill  held  the 
audience  speUbound  ^or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  with  one  of  the  best  speeches 
I  have  ever  heard. 

I  knew  it  was  Bill  and  yet  all  through 
the  school  days  and  up  to  a  year 
previous,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  had 
%een  the  worst  stammerer  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  asked  the  man  standing  next 
me  who  the  speaker  was.  He  said, 
*'Oh!  that*s  'Silver  Tongued  Bill.'  He's 
the  new  manager  up  at  the  White 
Works  and  the  life  of  the  town." 

When  the  meeting  broke  uip,  il  lost  no 
time  in  pushing  my  way  through  a 
group  of  ardent  admirers  to  Bill's  side, 
and  later,  as  he  walked  to  the  railroad 
station  with  me,  any  curiosity  got  the 
i^est  of  me. 

«4|>IIjL,»*  I  said,  ''the  last  time  T  talked 
with  you  it  took  you  almost  five 
minutes  to  answer  yes  or  no,  yet  to- 
night you  made  a  most  remarkable  ad- 
dress.   How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it?" 

Bill  lautghed.  "It's  a  lon^  story — old 
man — 'but,  I  think,  a  migOity  interesting 
»One. 

"Up  until  about  a  year  ago  I  was  a 
stammerer  of  the  worst  kind.  Do  you 
rememiber  in  school  how  the  fellows 
made  fun  of  me?  I  guess  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  got  poor  marks.  I 
knew  (my  lessons  but  was  always  afraid 
to  get  up  on  ^y  feet  and  recite.  The 
only  tests  J  could  ever  pass  were  writ- 
ten ones. 

"When  I  got  out  of  school  I  came  up 
here  and  went  to  work  for  the  White 
Company.  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  got 
the  job  or  held  it,  because  every  time 
I  was  asked  a  question  I  got  nervous 
and  before  I  could  make  a  reply  my 
questioner  would  turn  to  someone  jelse 
for  the  information  he  desired, 


ways  knew  what  I  wanted  to  say  but 
somehow  I  couldn't  get  it  out. 

"Well,  other  fellows — ^who  did  not 
know  the  business  half  as  well  as  I  did 
— began  to  pass  me  in  both  salary  end 
position.  While  they  moved  up,  I  stood 
still  at  the  same  old  job  and  eamtng 
the  same  small  beginner's  salary. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  make  a  stand  for 
myself  before  the  boss.  If  I  had  I  would 
have  been  fired.  The  White  Company- 
had  no  important  places  for  men  who 
couldn't  talk.  I  had  big  ambitions,  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  business  anxl 
was  sure  I  could  make  good  on  the 
sales  force  if  I  only  could  learn  to  speak 
distinctly.  In  my  day-dreams  I  pic- 
tured myself  out  on  the  road  putting 
across  big  sales,  earning  big  mon^  and 
holding  down  a  real  job.  Then  I  would 
awake  and  be  more  miserable  than 
ever." 

"Didn't  you  ever  try  to  be  cured?"  I 
interrupted. 

"Time  and  time  again— I  never 
missed  even  the  slightest  chance,"  he 
replied.  "But  it  seemed  of  no  use,  and 
finally  I  concluded  I  could  never  oe 
cured. 

«4nrHEN  one  day  one  of  the  fellows  in 
the  office  showed  me  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  his.  This  friend,  a 
short  time  before,  had  stuttered  and 
stammered  just  as  I  did  then.  The 
letter  told  how  he  had  been  entirely 
cured  by  a  new  scientific  method  at  a 
regular  school  for  stutterers  and  stam- 
merers. 

"At  first  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  What  was  the  use?  I  had  tried 
one  so-called  cure  after  another  with- 
out result.  Over  and  over  again  my 
hopes  had  been  aroused,  but  each  time 
I  had  failed  and  as  a  result  had  be- 
come more  despondent  than  ever, 

"But  this  fellow  insisted  that  the 
Bogue  Institute  was  entirely  different. 
He  told  me  his  friend  had  also  tried  all 
kinds  of  reliefs  without  results  but  that 
he  had  been  absolutely  cured  in  a  few 
weeks  by  attending  classes  under  Mr. 
Bogue. 

"Well,  a  few  days  later  I  saw  one  of 
the  Institute  advertisements  in  a  maga-  , 
zine.  After  reading  it  I  sent  for  full 
information  with  the  tinderstanding 
that  I  was  not  obligating  myself  in  any 
way. 

"In  a  few  days  I  received  all  their 
descriptive  literature  and  a  catalogue. 
I  learned  t»hat  Bogue  institute  at  India- 
was  a   resident   6cho(H  ."grith 
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dormitories,  class  rooms  and  a  regular 
schedule  of  work,  just  the  same  as  any- 
other  boarding  school  or  college. 

''Another  thing  t'hat  interested  me 
was  the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the 
Institute,  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  had 
stuttered  and  stammered  for  twenty 
years  and  had  first  worked  out  this 
scientific  cure  for  himself.  Once  cured 
of  the  trouble  that  had  made  his  own 
life  so  miseraible,  he  was  too  big- 
hearted  to  st(3p.  SO  Oie  decided  to  help 
others.  -  Soon  he  had  a  large  class  and, 
spuKred  on  by  wonderful  results,  he 
started  the  Bogue  Institute  and  made 
the  scientific  euro  q£  stammerers  and 
stutterers  his  life  work. 

*'The  catalogue  showed  pictures  of 
the  school  and  there  were  numerous 
letters  written  by  graduates  who  had 
been  cured.  After  carefully  looking 
over  tihe  literature  I  became  convinced 
that  at  least  this  was  a  more  reason- 
able idea  tl)an  any  I  had  ever  tried  be- 
fore. 

"With  the  books  and  literature,  I  also  found  ft 
diagnosis  blank..  This  was  a,  regidar  diagnosis  fonn, 
but  very  easy  to  fill  out,  yQn  it  J  wrotj  aU  my 


ing  but  I  had  learned  how  to  speak  correctly.  I 
had  mastered  the  art  of  becoming  a  convincing 
speaker!  Talking  became  a  pleasure  Instead  of 
jnis^Ty  for  me. 

"Bi  St  of  all,  my  six  weeks  at  Bogue  Institute  were 
really  enjoyable.  The  Institute  is  founded  on  the 
soundest  of  principles  and  Mr.  Bogue  is  a  big- 
tiearted  man  who  is  deeply  interested  In  his  work 
and  gives  every  student  his  individual  attention. 
Yen  would  be  suri>rised  to  notice  the  wonderful  and 
marked  daily*  improvemiints  of  pupils  under  his 
care.  In  his  classes  are  men  and  women,  girls  and 
boys,  of  aU  ages.  Behind  him  he  has  a  capable 
organization  and  is  accomplishing  a  wonderful  work. 

"After  I  returned  to  work,  advancement  came 
rapidly.  At  last  I  was  able  to  cash  in  on  the 
things  I  had  learned  about  our  business.  I  asked 
for  a  chance  to  go  on  the  road.  Luckily  there 
happened  to  be  a  vacancy  at  tliat  time.  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  I  had  dreamed  ^of  so  long  and 
I  have  made  good.  My-  salary  was  raised  twice 
in  nine  mouths,  and  three  months  ago  I  was  made 
salej*  manager  witii  headquarters  at  the  new  plant 
here." 

IF  you  stutter  or  stamnu-T,  do  what  Bill  Woods 
did.  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  who  cured  himself  and 
hmidreds  of  other  men  and  women,  boys  and  giils, 
can  cure  you  I 

The  Bogue  Institute  was  established  nineteen 
years  ago.  It  is  an  old  institution,  founded  on 
good  soimd  principles  and  being  run  on  honest, 
business-like  methods.  Results  are  guaranteed.  If 
yon  ft  re  act  cured  you  need  r-ay  no  money. 


I  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
my  way  to  Bill's  side." 


symptoms  and  a  general  history  of  my  particular 
case  and  sent  it  in. 

"A  few  days  later  I  revived  a  personal  letter  from 
Mr.  Bogue  in  which  he  completely  and  oorroctly 
diagnosed  my  case  from  the  Questions  I  ha4  answer- 
ed. He  eeemed  to  thoroughly  miderstand  my  con- 
dition, and  once  again  I  entertained  hopes  of  being 
ciu-ed. 

(<C0  I  wrote  and  had  mj.-  name  placed  on  his 

^  registry  list.  I  found  the  sciiool  to  be  al- 
ways crowded.  But  then  the  courses  were  short 
and  with  the  euro  and  graduation  of  students  new 
vacancies  were  occurring  constantly. 

"In  abont  two  weeks  after  I  had  sent  In  my 
application  I  received  a  letter  to  report  at  the- 
Institute  on  a  certain  day. 

"Then  for  once  I  mustered  up  nerve  enough  to  go 
to  the  boss  and  ask  for  some  time  off.  When  I 
finally  mianaged  to  make  my  reauest  plain  he  was 
more  than  anxious  to  let  me  go.  'Good  luck  to 
you,*  he  said,  'I  hope  you  will  be  completely  cured.' 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  six  weeks 
after  I  enrolled  under  Mr.  Bogue  I  left  his  In- 
stitute absolutely  cured  of  the  affliction  that  had 
made  so  many  years  miserable  for  me.  Not  only 
was  I  alaie  to  talk  without  stuttering  or  stammer- 
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The  average  student  remains  at  Bogue  from  three 
to  eight  weeks.  It  is  a  lesident  school—not  a 
mail  order  organization. 

If  you  stammer  or  stutter,  find  out  for  yourself 
what  the  Bogue  Institute  can  do  for  you. 

Without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way  fill  out 
the  coupon  below.  By  return  mail  you  will  receive 
fuU  information  regarding  this  sure,  scientifio  cure 
for  stammerers  and  stutterers. 

Or  if  you  do  not  stutter  but  know  of  some  one 
who  does,  either  see  that  this  story  of  Bill  Woods 
is  called  to  his  attention  or  send  the  Bogue  In- 
stitute his  name  and  addre&s.  Your  name  wUl  not 
he  mentioned  in  any  way.  And  the  Bogue  Institute 
may  be  the  means  of  opening  up  a*  whole  new 
world  for  him. 


BENiAMm  H.  BOGUE 

1210-  North  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Jiul. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  full 
information  regarding  the  Bogue  Institute  and  the 
new  scientific  cure  for  stammerers  and  stuttenis. 


Name 
Address 


Becomje  An  Artist 

TTHIS  wonderful  new  method  makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
learn  illustrating,  Cartooning,  or  Commercial  Art.  Hundreds 
of  our  students  are  now  making  splendid  incomes.    And  most  of  them 
never  touched  a  drawing  pencil  before  they  studied  with  us» 

The  simplicity  of  this  method  will  astound 
you.  You  will  be  amazed  at  your  own  rapid 
progress.  You  learn  by  mail — yet  you  re- 
ceive personal  instruction  from  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  Commercial  Artists — Will  H. 


Chandlee.  Get  into  this  fascinating  game, 
NOW.  You  can  easily  qualify.  A  few  min- 
utes* study  each  day  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Crying  Demand  for  Trained  Artists 

Newspapers,  advertising  agencies,  maga- 
zines, business  concerns — all  are  looking  for 
men  and  women  to  handle  their  art  work. 
There  are  hundreds  of  vacancies  right  this 
minute!  A  trained  commercial  artist  can 
command  almost  any  salary  he  wants.  Car- 
toonists and  designers  are  at  a  premium. 
Dozens  of  our  students  started  work  at  a 
high  salary.  Many  earn  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  course  while  they  are  learning!  YOU 
— with  a  little  spare  time  study  in  your  own 
home — can  easily  and  quickly  get  one  of 
these  big'paying  artists'  jobs. 

No  Talent  Needed 

This  amazing  method  has  exploded  the 
old  idea  that  talent  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  art.  Just  as  you  have  learned  to  write, 
this  new  method  teaches  ^ou  to  draw.  We 
start  you  with  straight  lines,  then  curves. 
Then  you  learn  how  to  put  them  together. 


Now  you  begin  making  pictures.  Shadings 
action,  perspective,  ^nd  all  the  rest  follow' in 
their  right  order  imtil  you  are  making  pic- 
tures that  bring  you  from  $50  to  $50G  or 
morel  Many  artists  get  as  high  as  $1000 
for  a  single  drawing! 

Write  for  Interesting  Free  8ook 
Mail  coupon  now  for  this  interesting  free 
book  "How  to  Become  an  Artist."  Explains 
about  this  amazing  method*in  detaiL  Tells 
of  our  students — and  their  wonderful  pro- 
gress—and how  we  can  quafify  you  for  a 
high-salaried  artist's  position.  Also  tells  of 
our  free  artist's  outfit  and  special  low  offer 
to  a  limited  number  of  new  students.  Mail 
coupon  NOW! 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  of  ART 

1426  You  Street,  N.  W.  Dept.  1537 

Washington,  0.  C. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  Inc., 
1426  You  Street.  N.         Ocut.  1537 
Washington,  O.  C. 

Please  send  me,  without  cpst  or  obligation 
on  my  part,  your  free  boolc,  *'How  to  Becojue 
an  Artist." 
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tBMrrort: 


Naine. 


Address .  i 


Von  Polenz  &  Co.^  Inc. 


60  Broadway 

New  York 


Berlin 
Denver 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Boston 


GERMAN,  AUSTRIAN 
Czechoslovak,  Hungarian 
Securities  and  Elxchange 

Official  Coupon  Redeeming  Station 
for  the  Cit^  of  Berlin,  Greater  Berlin, 
and  various  other  German  Cities  and 
Communities. 
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Catalog 

FREE! 


Write 
For  It! 


J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

—  the  largest  in  the  world— furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest  PostibSe 
Clab  Prices,  and  gives  the  quickest,  most 
accurate  and  most  reliaWe  service. 

Save  n/lagazine  n/lone^ 

Our  1921  Catalog  (44  pages)  lists  more  than  3,000  PcriodiMta  and 
Club  OHcri.  It  is  a  BIG  MONEY-SAVER  and  is  FREE  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  Name  J.  M.  HaNSON^BENNETT  is  the  accepted  stamp 
of  reliability  and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field, 

^  Send  Us  Voti r  Name  and  Address  Ttnlar 

Local  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  Full  Particulars.  Address  * 

J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT  MAGAZINE  AGENCY, 

852  Brooks  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Failure! 


Success! 


Be  a  Better  Salesman! 

Why  isn^t  your  income  $5,000  more  than  it  is? 
Could  you  use  the  extra  five  thousand? 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  to  get  it? 


A  boakkeeper  of  23  without  any  previous  selling  experience  jumped 

from  $150  a  month  to  $12»000  in  one  year. 
Young  Salesmen^  are  making  as  high  as  $25,000  a  year — and  the 

Jemdnd  for  trained  Salesmen  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Knox  Course  writes——  "Your  Course 

paid  me  a  dividend  of  $6,000  the  first  year.    1  will  make  $30,000 

this  year.** 

And  another—  VThis  Course  did  more  for  me  in  six  months  than 

my  whole  college  course.** 
A  day  laborer  who  took  this  Course  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  concern 

that  did  a  million  dollars  worth  of  business  last  year. 
VX^ould  you  like  to  know  how  this  laboring  man's  whole  life  was 

revolutionized? 

Wm  for  Our  Free  Bcioklet  "IT'S  UP  TO  YOU !" 

Tlie  Knox  School  of  Salesmaiishii) 
and  Bu^ess  Efficieiicsr 

2169  E.  9th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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3-in-One  is  the  ex- 
a  c  1 1  y  right  lubricant 
for  every  light  mechanism 
about  the  house,  farm,  office, 
factory.   Puts  •*whiz"  in  the  bear- 
ings; eliminates  friction  and  wear. 

3-in-One  not  only  lubricates  perfectly, 
but  works  out  old  caked  grease  and  dirt; 
prevents  rust  in  the  bearings;  kills  squeaks. 
Everything  oiled  with 

S-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 

stays  young  longer  and  works  better  all  its  fife. 

Try  on  sewing  machines,  washing  machines,  cream 
separators  and  icecream  freezers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
vlctrolas,  locks,  clocks,  fans,  firearms,  all  tools, 
lawn  mowers,  g<o-carts,  bicycles,  roller  M^U^s, 
everything  that  needs  oiling. 

Oil  Ford  commutators  wftJh  3- in -One  make 
starting  easy.  Prevent  magneto  trouble  %t  OiUng 
regularly  with  3-in-One. 

Auto  spring  squeaks  are.  ^topped  and  breakage  pre- 
vented by  sciuirtin!g  3-in*0ne  along  the  edgiss  and 
ends  of  the  leaves. 

At  alJ  stores  In  50c.  25c  and  15c  bottles;  also  in  25a 
handy  oil  cans. 

FREE 

THREE-IN-ONE 

71  Broadway 


Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
Just  write  us  on  a  postal  f«r  both* 


OIL  CO. 

New  York  M 
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Legibility  is  the  Essence 
of  Good  Printing 

/  MONOTYPE 
.  COMPOSITION 
IS  THE 
MOST  LEGIBLE 

Because  it  is  done  with  brand  new  single  type 
cast  vipon  closely  fitted  bodies. 

Reading  matter  composed  with  single  letters  is 
read  with  less  conscious  effort. 

Easy  legibility  is  in  the  instant  recognition  of 
word-forms. 

Compactness  of  word-forms  is  an  aid  to  instant 
perception— it  is  inherent  in  the  single  letter  product 
of  the  Monotype. 

The  same  means  of  composition — single  type — ' 
that  made  Ben  Franklin's  work  the  best  of  his  time 
make  the  product  of  the  Monotype  composing  ma- 
chine superior  in  this  modern  day. 

The  Monotype  composes  the  same  single  type 
five  times  as  fast  and  with  the  same  beauty  of  appear- 
ance and  flexibility  of  arrangement. 

The  New  York  World  uses  Monotypes 
for  setting  its  ads .  and  operates  a 
complete  Non- Distribution  System 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK,  World  BuUdlng  BOSTON,  Wentworth  Building 

CHICAGO,  Plymouth  BuUding  TORONTO,  Lumsden  Building 

Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

300 


This  Advertisement  set  in  Monotype  Series  No.  150  and  Monotype  Rule 

SO 


"  YouVe  Gone  Way  Past  Me,  Jim ! " 

'^Today  good  old  Wright  came  to  my  office.  All  day  the  boys 
had  been  dropping  in  to  congratulate  me  on  my  promotion.  But 
with  Wright  it  was  different. 

**When  I  had  to  give  up  school  to  go  to  work  I  came  to  the  plant  seek- 
ing any  kind  of  a  job.  They  put  me  on  the  payroll  and  turned  me  over 
to  Wright,  an  assistant  foreman  then  as  now. 

"Well,  I  did  ray  best  at  my  routine  work,  but  I  soon  realized  tiiat  if  ever  I  was  going  to 
get  ahead  I  must  not  only  do  my  work  well,  but  prepare  for  something  better.  So  I  wrote 
to  Scranton  and  found  I  could  get  exactly  the  course  I  needed  to  learn  our  business.  I 
took  it  up  and  began  studyimr  an  hour  or  two  each  evening. 

*  'Why,  in  just  a  little  while  my  work  took  on  a  whole  new  meaning.  Wright  began  giving 
me  the  most  particular  Jobs— and  asking  my  advice.  Next  thing  I  knew  I  was  made  assist- 
ant foreman  of  a  new  department  I  kept  right  on  studying  beoause  1  could  see  results. 
Then  thet"e  was  a  change  and  I  was  promoted  to  foreman— at  good  money,  too.  , 

•'And  now  the  first  big  goal  is  reached— I  am  superintendent,  with  an  income  that  m(^»^ 
independence,  comforts  and  enjoyments  |«  m  m>      mtcaii  out  Mens**      »^  --^S9 

rr?ri17i?i'i*'''"*''°^  I  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

"Wright  is  still  at  the  same  job.  an  ex-  |  BOX  4400,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

ample  of  the  tragedy  of  lack  of  training,  j  piaaseexpl 
What  a  truth  he  spoke  when  he  said  to-  ;  lo 
day,  'You've  gone  'way  past  me,  Jim—  J  qadvertising  man 
and  you  deserve  to.  Heads  win— every  ■  OSaiesman 


time! 

Yes,  it's  simply  a  Question  of  training,  j 

Your  hands  can't  earn  the  money  you  ■ 

need,  but  your  head  can  if  you  give  it  J 

chance-  ■ 

The  International  Correspondence  I 

Schools  have  helped  more  than  two  mil-  J 

lion  men  and  women  to  know  the  joy  J 

of  getting  ahead  in  business  and  in  life.  J 

And  they  can  help  you!  i 

AU  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it—  j 

without  obligation  on  your  part  or  a  j 

penny  of  cost  That's  fair,  isn't  it?  Then  J 

mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  ^ 


ilain.  without  oblisratine  me,  how  I  can  qualify 
or  the  position  before  which  I  maric  X. 

IKLECTEIOAL  ENGIilEEE 
iEleetrician 
Electric  Cer» 
ITelegraph  Engineer 
IPrsctical  Telephony 
Railroader 
i  ARCHITECT 
IContractor  and  Builder 
ICIVIL  ENGINEER 


iCommercial  Law 
IBUSINESS 
jCartifted  Fob.  A«ooii«t»ot 
^Bookkeeper 
iStonographer 
ilUJUSTRATOR 
[Window  Trimmer 
Show-card  Writer 
Civil  Service 

Iteacher 

lOommon  School  6ab|«et« 
IHEOHANIOAL  ENGINEER 
jMethanicaJ  Draftsman 
ICHEMIST 


jSurveyinsT  and  Mappias 
3STEAM  ENGINEER 
ImINING  ENGINEER 
jMetallursfist 
lAGRICULTURE 
jPoultry  Raising 

3Automobu.es 


Entrance  Fee 
$2.00 


Annual  Cost 
$9.00 


The 

^'UTICA^ 

Pays 

$25 

per  week  for  104  weeks  for  Total  Disability 

and 

$12.50 

per  week  for  26  weeks  for  Partial  DisabHity 


(and  other  benefits) 


'^Accidents 
cannot  be 
regulated*' 


**Every  Accident 
is  a  big 
expense^ 


♦♦Let  The  'UTICA*  pay  these  expenses" 

The  Association  with  the  Million  Dollar  Reserve  Fund 

A  Membership  of  over  140^000 


HENRY  D.  PIXLEY, 

Pi^esident 


The 


H.  E.  TREVVETT, 


Commercial  Travelers 

Mutual 
Accident  Association 


EUSSEUL  H.  WICKS 
THEO.  OLATT 
EVERET  F,  €RUMB 

No  Stockholders  UTICA,N.Y. 

:  58 


of 

America 


Direotors 
GEO.  A.  TYLER 
JOHN  B  LEWIS 
JESSE  E.  JONES 

No  Profits 


Seventy-.>~ix  men  out  of  every  100  are  iiuskilled.  \\  iu  ii  Liiiiis:s  lest  tup  this  class 
is  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch.  YOU.  Ije  Wise — be  a  tr^iined  man;  get  into  the 
"biggest  l>ayinsr,  fastest  erowinff,  profession  of  them  AUL — 

LEARN  ELECTRICITY 

IN  THE  GREAT  SHOPS  OF  COYNE 


THE    COST    IS  SMAI.L. 

Our  fee  for  tuition  is  the 
lowest.  And,  if  you  need 
eoone  extra  money,  we  help 
you  to  get  well  paid  work 
here  in  Chicago.  Write  us 
about  this.  Ju^t  so  long 
as  you  are  in  earnest  to 
make  a  real  success,  we 
will,  and  we  can,  help  you 
out. 

and    the    average   man  needs 


COMPLETE 
COURSE 

3^  Mos. 


THE    TIBDB    m  .SHORT, 

No  need  t«  take  years  to 
learn  the  trades  we  teach. 
We  train  you  **By  Doing^^ 
on  $100, 00©. 00  worth  of 
the  finest  elect rteal  equip- 
ment, in  the  largest  in- 
stitution of  Its  kind  ill  th^ 
world.  You  work  at  the 
job  from  the  day  you  enter 
to  the  day  y»u  graduate, 
finish.     Thouesands  of  stu- 


  -  ^    only    3  Vs  months  to       _  _  _ 

dents  !have  done  it — and  you  can  do  the  same.  YOtJB  soiccess  ig  SlTiBE — for  we 
absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you,  or  we  will  refund  every  cent  jxald  for  tuition. 

Earn  Any  Day  and  Every  Day  $10,  $20  $30,  andUp! 

Don't  delay.  There  ds  a  "big:  shortag(>  of  electrical  extrert^  Fit  yourself  at  once 
to  fill  a  si>lendddly  paid,  resi>onsiMc  position.  Scores  are  waiting  for  yoti — and  you 
can  be  trained  in  3  months. 

DRAJFillNG  (  Architectural.  Builder'^,  Automofbile  and  Machine  Design)-— Three 
months  Practical  Courses  fitting  you  to  earn  S'2 00.00  to  $400.00  a  month  in 

this  splendid,  big\h-cl'as8  profession.  Motion  Pictirr©  Operating — Six  weeks*  course 
leadiing  to  position  as  Chief  Operator  at  $35.00  to  $75.00  a  weak  (often  for 
evening  work  only).  Write  at  once  for  our  big  catalog:  and  full  details  of  our 
courses — sent  FRIEE.    Please  mention  coui'so  you  vare  interested  in. 

Address:    BEXNETT  W^EIXINGTOX  COOKE,  President. 
OOTOB  TRADE  ANP  ENOtN£KtN'G  SCHOOJLI?,  41  E.  lUkiols  Sfe,  Chicago 
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LEARN  AUTOS 

Where  Autos  are  Mede, 


DETROIT 
TRAINED  MEN 
ARE  IN  DEMAND 
THE  WORLD  OVER 


Right  Now  Is  Your  Opportunity  to  G«t  Into 
Greatest  Industry  the  World  Has  Ever  Known. 

Airtomobiles,  Motor  Trucks,  Farm  Tractors 

Leara  in  Detroit,  the  centre  of  the  industry,  where  Autos, 
Trucks  and  Tractors  are  made.  Learn  at  the  School  which 
is  kaeked  by  Detroit's  most  prominent  men  and  manufac- 
turers. A  school  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
a  qaarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  operated  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose m%  affording  ambitious  men  opportunities  to  better 
thew*  i^^sitions  and  win  greater  success. 

You  can  learn  easily  at  a  small  expense  at  the 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Practical  common  senso  met^iods  of  Instruction— INTENSIFIED 
by   25<  years'    experience — over   4,000   enroHments   last  year. 
You  clOBt^t  need  any  experience!   A  course  In  this  School  will  auickly  fit  you  to  do 
weJi  paid  W4)rh.    The  need  for  the  trained  men  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms 
Is  acute— AND  THE  DEMANJO  IS  INCJiEASINGI 

The  Automobile  business  will  continue  to  grow.  The  manufacture  of  Motor  Trucks 
promises  to  eclipse  all  records  of  auto  production.  AND  THE  FARM  TRACTOB 
IXDpSTRy  m  JUST  IN  ITB  INFANCY. 

TRAINED  MEN  to  build,  to  sell,  to  operate  and  repair  these  outputs  ARE  AND 
WILL  BE  NEEDED  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 


MACHINE  SHOP  COURSE 


Our  shop  —  equipped  with 
over  $40,000  worth  of  stand- 
ard machines,  tlie  largest  training  shop  of  its  kind  in  the 
country — trains  Lathe,  Milling  Machine  and  Shaper  oper- 
ators to  get  $6  to  $8  a  day.    Day  and  evening  classes. 

Hundreds  take  eveaaing  course  without  interfering  with  day  work.  Complete 
TooloiaKing  Course—write  for  details.  We  assist  students  in  securing  employment. 


Can  you  ask  foa*  stronger  proof  of  our  School's  standing  than  that  ISIEN  WHO 
SCN-OW  give  freely  of  their  products,  their  money  and  their  time  to  co-oporate  with 
us?  Airtohg  the  contrib  tors  to  our  equipment  are:    Studebaker,  Buick.  Hupp.  Chal- 
mers, Packard.  Hudson,  Gray  &  Davis,  Delco,  Cutler-Hammer,  Zenith.  Ford,  Port 
Huron  EngiTie  and  Thresher,  Cleveland  Tractor,  Ebert  Tractor  and  many  others.-  Our 
big  Giub  House,  adjoining  our  new  3uiiding.  is  at  your  disposal.    Beading  rooms, 
toimging  iooms.  gymnasium,  sTvlirnning  pool,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  bowling  alleys, 
with  five  floors  of  domitorieSj  ami  restaurant  at  low  rates.    You  are  assured  of  not 
only  thcyTOiigh  and  comtjetfent  ihstmction,  but  good  companionship  and  clean  -, 
living  conditions  with  the  comforts  of  home  and  club  life  combined.  Don't 
Visit  Detroit  Without  Seeing.  Us.  You  want  to  consider  everjthing  carefully 
before  you  enroll  for  any  course  of  instruction.    Come  and  look  us  oyer, 
Whatever  purpose  brings  you  to  Detroit.    Get  all  the  particulars  of  this 
,^99h  .|;ei  the  records  of  our  instructors,  hear  .what,  auto  factories  and 
autoihobiie  men  have  to  say  about  us,   see  for  yourself  our  ocnnfortable ; 
■  Quarters  and  big  equipment.    We  wilt  be  glad  to  see  you  and  show  you' 
arounxi,  t^hether  you  enroll  or  not.    Day  and  night  cla-sses.    Start  at  an^ 
time,   Wdt©  to-day  for  full  particulars.  Address 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


318  y.  M.  C-  A.  Building 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


How  to  Write  and  Speak 
Masterly  English 

The  Art  of  Making  Language  Power  WIN  For  You.  Sherwin 
Cody^s  New  Invention  Improves  Your  English  in  IS  Minutes  a  Day 

O  E  S  your 


I  I  English  help 
'^-^  or  hurt  you? 
Do  you  write  and 
speak  CORRECT- 
LY or  do  errors 
reveal  you  and 
handicap  you? 
Every  time  you 
talk,  every 
you  write, 
show  what 
When 


are. 


time 

you 
you 
you 


just  how  Mr.  Cody  would  correct  that 
j>aper.  You  ma^rk  your  errors  and  oheok 
them  in  the  first  blank  colunui.  iNext 
week  you  try  that  page  ag^ain.  You  see 
at  a  glance  just  how  muek  you  have 
improved. 

And  the  wonderful  thin,g  a^bout  Mr, 
Cody's  course  is  the  spee^l  with  wJiich 
these  haibit-forming  practice  drills  can 
be  carried  out.-  When  y^u  write  the 
answer  to  fifty  questions  in  115  minutes 
and  correct  your  work  In  5  minutes; 
more,  it  givee  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
practical  and  eff<?ctive  value  this 
course. 

New  Booklet  Free 

A  booklet  explaining  thiB  course  in  de- 
tail is  ready.  If  you  ever  feel  your  lacik. 
of  language  power,  if  you  are  ever  em- 
barrassed by  mistakes  tn  g-rammatr, 
spelling  or  punctuation,  if  you  cannot 
instantly  command  the  ex,act  words 
with  which  to  express  your  ideas,  this 
hook  will  prove  a  revelation  t»  you. 

A  polished  and  acoura#te  command  of 
the  English  language  not  only  gives  you 
the  stamp  of  education,  4>ut  it  wins 
friends  and  convinces  tlie  world  of  your 
a>ower.  Many  men  and  women  spend 
years  in  high  s<;hool  and  years  in  col- 
lege largely  to  get  the  key  to  Bocial  and 


use  the  wrong  word,  whei\  you  mis- 
pronounce a  word,  when  you  mispell 
a  word,  when  you  punctuate  incor- 
rectly, when  you  use  flat,  ordinary 
words,  you  handicap  yourself  tre- 
mendously. Words  are  the  driving, 
compelling  force  in  business.  Ideas 
cannot  be  exj^ressed  except  through 
words.  An  unusual  command  of  Eng- 
lish enables  you  to  present  your  ideas 

clearly,  forcibly,  convincingly.  ^  ^.    ^  „  „  

For  the  Dast   five  vears  Sherwin   business  euccess.  A^d  now  a  really  effi- 
r  or  tne  pabi  nve  ^  years  onerwm   ^^^^^^  system  of  acquiring  an  unusual 
Cody  has  been  workmg  almost  day  command  of  English  Is  offered  to  you. 
and  night  on  the  study  of  the  prob-   Spare-time  »tudy---i5  tninotes  a  day-- 
lem  "How  to  maWi*  \f  aHoIc        vm>T         ^^^^  tome  will  give  you  power  of 
.         ?^  ^?  language  that  will  be  worth  more  than 

mmd."  He  wankt^d  to  find  a  way  to  you  can  realize.  i 
cure  bad  habits  in  writing  and  speech   „ Write  for  tWs  new  free  book ^mow Jo 
an.i  Q/>/^t%{^^  n-^r^A  TJT^  ^^Jl^^i^ji    Write    and   Speak  tMas-terly  Bnglish." 

and  acquire  good  ones.  He  appealed  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or  a  letter,  or; 
to  school  superintendents  and  150  of   even  a  postal  card.    You  can  never 
them  placed  classes  at  his  disposal  for  ^^^^^  your  greatest  jposslbillties  until  i 

^ry^^u^^<t^4^     XT-  ,  ,  op  ac»i  *v/i  fcnow  language.    Write  to-day  fori 

experiment.    He  appealed  to  great   the  free  .booklet  that  tells  about  Mr.  i 
corporations,  and  they  let  their  em-  Cody's   film.ple  invention   for  making 
ployees  be  tested  so  Mr.  Cody  would  <^ommand  of  lajigimge  eaay. 
know  how  accurate  they  really  were.  SherWin  Cody  School  Of  English 

S^rT^  ^^^n^^n^^''""  r u  "^  «  News  JkMm.  Ko  he^.  R  Y. 

average  person  in  school  olr  business  * 

is  only  61%   efficient  in  the  vital 

points  of  English  gramnaar. 

Self-Correcting  Metbod 

Mr^  Cody  was  granted  a  patent  on  his 
unique  device,  and  now  he  places  it  at  Addrp^4 

your  disposal.    You  do  the  lesson  given  •^"^"^^''^   

on  any  particular  page,  then  you  see  city  ,  Ktate 
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SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
63  News  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  i  * 

Please  send  me  your  new  Fre«  Book  '^Ho-w  to 
Write  and  Speak  Masterly  EngjUslj." 

Xame   ..........,.,>.....  . . . .« 


How  I  Improved  My 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


*  *  F  course  1  place  you !  Mr*  Addi- 
s<m  Sims  oi  Seattle* 

**If  I  remenJber  correctly —and  I  do 
remember  correctly —Mr.  Burroughs, 
the  lumberman,  introduced  me  to 
you  at  the  kmcheon  of  the  Seattle 
Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in  May. 
This  is  a  pleasure  indeed.  I  haven't 
laid  eyes  on  you  since  that  day.  How 
is  the  grain  business?  And  how  did 
that  amalgamation  work  out?'* 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker— in 
the  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin— compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in"  even 
in  a  hotel  lobby, 

**He  is  David  ML  Roth,  the  most 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy 
answering  my  question  before  I  could 
get  it  out.  **He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that,  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  tne  banquet  room 
the  toastmaster  was  introducing  a 
long  line  of  guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I 
got  in  line  and  when  it  cam^  my  turn 
Mr.  Roth  asked,  **What  are  your  ini- 
tials, Mr.  Jones,  and  your  business 
connection  and  telephone  number?" 


fie  '  asked  this  I  learned  later, 
when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  be^ 
fore  and  called  each  by  name  without 
a  mistake.  What  is  more,  he  named 
eiich  man's  business  and  telq>hone 
number,  for  good  measure. 


I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he  called  back, 
without  a  minute's  hesitation,  long  lists  of 
numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices,  lot  numbers 
parcel  post  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
gave  him  in  rapid  order. 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth— -which  you  may  be 
sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got— he  rather 
bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest 
way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re- 
membering anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"  you  can  do  ikisjust  as  easy  as  I  do.  Any  one 
with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to  do 
exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so  mirac- 
ulous when  I  do  them. 

**My  own  memory,**  continued  Mr.  Roth, 
*'was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes,,  it  was— a 
really  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I 
would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while 
now  there  are  probably  10,000  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  I  have 
met  but  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly 
on  meeting  them.'* 

;*That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I  In- 
terrupted, "you  have  given  years  to  it.  But 
how  about  me?** 

**Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  **i  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening. 
Tliis  is  not  a  guess,  becaus#|i  have  done  it  with 
thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven 
simple  lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for 
home  study,  1  show  you  the  basic  principle 
of  my  whole  system  and  you  will  find  it— 
not  Hard  work  as  you  might  fear— -but  jus** 
like  rl'^ying  a  fascinating  game.  I  will  prove 
it  to  you.** 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it*  His  course  did; 
I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers, 
the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose  I 
was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-.eight 
States  to  find  that  I  had  learned  in  about  one 
hour  how  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred 
words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off  forward  and 
back  without  a  single  mistake. ;  . 

That  first  lesson  s/t/c^.    And  so^id  tKt other 


R-ea^  this  letter  from  Terence  J. 
McManns,  of  the  firm  of  Olcott, 
Bonynge,  McManiis  &  Ernst,  Attorneys 
and  Counsellors  a't  Law,  170  Broadway, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  trial  law- 
.  yers  in  New  York: 

''May  I  take  ocoasion  to  state  that  I 
regsard  your  service  in  g-iving-  this  sys- 
tem to  the  world  as  a,  puJblic  benefaction. 
The  wonderful  simpiicity  of  the  method* 
and  the  ease  with  which  its  principles 
may  >be  acquired  especially  appeal  to 
me.  I  maiy  add  that  I  already  had 
©ccasion  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  first  two  lessons  in  the  preparation 
for  trial  of  an  important  action  in  which 
I  am  about  to  engage." 
Mr.  McManus  diidn't  a>ut  it  a  ibit  too 
strong. 

The  Ttoth  cowse  is  priceless,  I  can  ah- 
salutely  count  on  my  memory  now.  I 
can  'Call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I 
have  met  before — -and  I  am  getting"  better 
all  the  time.  I  can  remember  any  fig- 
ures I  wish  to  remember.  Teleu>hone 
mimbers  come  to  mind  instantly,  once  I 
have  filed  them  by  Mr.  Rot?h',s  easy 
method.  Street  addresses  are  just  as 
easy. 

T-he  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know 
V^hat  that  ds)  has  vanisshed.  I  used  to  be 
"scared  Sitiff"  on  my  feet — fbecause  1 
"fvasn't  sure,  I  couldn't  remember  what 
t  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  wiyself,  a^n^  confi- 
dent, and  "easy  as  -an  old  shoe"  when 
I  get  on  my  feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a 
Taanquet,  or  m  a  business  meeting,  or 
in  iany  social  gathering,  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  U 
all  is  that  I  have  become  a  good  con- 
versationalist— ^and  I  used  t-o  be  a-s  silent 
as  a  sa>binx  wihen  I  got  into  a  crowd  of 
people  who  kaiew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  dash  of  light- 
ning most  any  fact  I  wanit  right  at  the 
instant  I  need  it  most.  I  used  to  think 
a  "hair  trigger"  memory  belonged  •nly 
to  the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see 
thait  every  man  of  us  has  .that  kind  of  a 
jnen>ory  if  he  only  knows  how  to  make 
It  wtorik  right 

I  tell  you  It  Is  a  wonderful  thing,  af- 
ter groping  around  in  the  dark  for  so 
many  years  to  be  able  to  switch  the 
3>lg  se-ax'chlight  on  your  mind  an*d  see  in- 
stantly everything  you  want  to  remem- 
beiv 

This  Roth  course  will  do  wonders  In 
your  office. 

Siince  we  took  it  up  you  jiever  hear 
any  one  in  our  office  say  ^'I  guess"  or 
"I  thinik  it  was  about  so  much"  or  '% 
forgot  that  right  now"  or  **I  forget  that 
right  now"  or  "I  can't  remember,"  or  "I 
mus-t  look  iQ>  his  name.'*  Now  they  are 
rlg^t  there  -wdth  the   answer-*-Hke  a 

Have  yeoi.  errer  lieard  of  *'MuHig«paph 
Sm!ith?"  Real  name  H,  Q.  Smith. 
I>ivi9ion  (Manager  of  the  Multtgrkph 
Sales  OompaBy,  l*t^.,  oti  Mon'treal.  Here 
is  ^st  a  •bit  from  a  letter  of  his  that  I 
saw  last  week: 


Hert^  is  the  whole  thfn-g  In  a  nutshell: 
Mr.  Roth  has  a  most  remarkable 
Memory  Course.  It  is  simp.le,  and  easv 
as  falling  off  a  log.  Yet.  with  one 
hour  a  day  of  practice,  any  one — I  don't 
care  who  he  is-^can  improve  his 
memory  100%  in  a  week  and  1000% 
in  6  months'.'^ 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another 
minute.  iSend  to  Independent  Corpora 
tion  for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  an^ 
see  wthat  a  wonderful  memory  you  hav< 
got.  Your  dividends  in  increased  powe , 
will  be  enormous. 

^  VICTQR  JONES. 

While  Mr.  Jones  has  chosen  the  storv 
form  for  tfiis  account  of  his  experienc 
and  that  of  others  with  the  RO'th  Memor<: 
CoivrsCfhe  has  used  only  facts  that  dr^ 
known  personally  to  the  President  o- 
the  Independent  Corporation,  who  hen 
hy  verifies  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jones 
story  in  all  its  particulars. 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, the  publishers  o»f  the  Roth  Memor: 
Course,  that  once  you  hav«»  an  opIportunit^ 
to  see  in  your  own  home  h^w  easy  it  is  t' 
double,  yes,  triple  your  memory  power  iA  ; 
few  short  hours,  that  they  are  willla^  t' 
send  the  course  on  free  exa-minations. 

Don*t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  th* 
coupon  or  write  a  letter,  and  the  complet 
course  wilft  be  sent,  all  charges  [prepaid,  a 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
«end  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  aftt; 
you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  yeu  are  as  please^ 
as  are  the  thousands  of  e-ther  men  an. 
women  who  have  used  the  eourge,  send  onI> 
$5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  ani! 
you  haive  every thingr  to.  grain,  so  mail  th' 
coupon  now  before  this  renaarkfitbae  offer  h 
withdrawn. 

Independent  Corporation 
De0t.  R-f632l        319  Sixth  Ave,        New  York 
FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 
Dept.  R- 16321  319  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 
You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  cheche  ' 
below.  Within  five  days  after  reoeint  I  will  eithf. 
rtmail  them  or  send  you  $5  for  eack  ta>  full  paymeni . 
except  as  noted. 


□ 

n 


□ 


□ 


Roth  Memory 
Course  ($5)  By 
David  M,  RO'th 
Drawing",  A  r  t, 
C  a  r  t  o  o  ning 
Course  ($5)  By 
C!iarles  L»ederer 
How  to  Read 
Character  at 
Slght^^($5y 

Blackford. 

'Mastery 
RpeecJi  <$B) 


By 


Frederick 


iHouk 


n Suiter   salesman - 
eWr*  ($5)  By  Ai 
thur  Newcomb. 

□ Practical  Cours 
tn  Personal  Effi 
c««iicy  ($5)  B> 
Edward  E.  Pur 

FerrlR  HoiViei'Ac 
*— '  c»unt  System  an< 
F  i  n  a  nc6  C<?Qrs* 
($5)  By  TfeMe 
"W.  Ferrin,  . 

□ Paragon  Short 
haod  B> 
Alexander  Lioht 


Narne  . .  . 
Address  i 
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BUY   DIAMONDS  DIRECT 

From  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS,  Diamond  Importers,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  save  20  to  40  per  cent,  on  retail  or  jewelers'  prices 

FOR  over  forty- three  yearn  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  &  Son  of  Boston,  ha^y  been 
■one  o.f  America's  leading  diamond  innporters  selling-   to   jewelers  However 
a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importinfi:  i>ricesl 
Here  are  sevei*al  diamond  offers — -direct  to  you  by  mail— ^which  clearly  demonstrate 
our  t>.o<s(ition  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  tliat  should  sureAy  interest  any  present  or 
prospctive  diamond  purchaser. 


Camt,  $31.00 

Tiiis  U  carat  genuine 
-diamond  is  of  great 
brilliancy  and  pfrfertly 
ciu.  Mfunilfd  in  TilTanv 
st>i-.  14k.  sohd  gold 
f!' '  uig.  Money  refunded 
if  :.(yu  can  duplicate  it 
for  less  than  $40.  O' 


%  Carat.  $50.00 

This  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  is  of  great 
brilliancy  and  perfectly 
rut.  Momitf^  in  14k. 
solid  gold  Tiffany  style 
setting,  ivroney  refunded 
your  dealer  can  du- 
r-lic-ato    it    for  less 


priro     direct     to    Cqi  tiiau  $70.     Our  ^KCi 
mail.....    »P*^^»price   ^OV 


bv 


Vi   Carat,  $73.00 

This  genuine  %  carat 
diamond  is  of.  fine  bril- 
liancy and  perfectly  cut. 
Mounted  in  Tiffany 
style,  14k  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plicate it  for  less  than 
$100.  Our  price  ^'7'! 
direct  to  you.... 


%  Carat,  $111.00 

This  §4'  carat  genuine 
diamond  of  great  bril- 
liancy And  perfectly 
uU  14k  solid  gold 
setting.  Bloney  re- 
funded if  your  jeweler 
can  duplicate  it  for 
less  than  $135.  ^11 1 
Our  price  


1  Carat,  $145.00 

Tiiis  ticuuine  one  carat 
diamond  is  of  fine  bril- 
'.iancy  and  perfectly  cut.. 
?.Toiiated  in  Tiffany 
stylo,  14k.  solid  gold 
settLns.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plicate it  for  less  than 
$200.  Our  price  (Jjl  AA 
direct  to  you..  ^P*-^*^ 


readies'  All  Platinum 
I>iiimond  KiUff  $395 

Perfectly  cut  blue-white 
diamond  in  solid  plat- 
inum ring,  in  the  newest 


MONEY 
REFUNDED 

IF  NOT 
ENTUiELY 
SATISFIED. 
We  refer  you 
as  to  our 
reliability 
to  any  i)aiik 
or  newspaper 
In  Boston. 


Men's  Octagon  Dia- 
mond Ring:.  Perfectly 
cut  blue-white  diamond, 
mounted  in  men's  style 
14-k.  solid  gold;  plain 
octagon  ring,  very 
effective  setting. 
Money  refimded  if  this 
Tim    can    be  duplicated  i 

elsewhere    for    less  than  ;  pierced  and  lace  pattern 
$500.  '  effect. 

//  desired  rinss  will  be  senl  on  anprotd  to  yout 

BANK  or  anv  EXPRESS  COMPANY  uitk  privilege 

of  examinaiion.     Our  diamond  guarantee  for  full 

value  tor  all  time  goes  wiik  every    pur ch(s.se. 

Write  To-day  for  Tb?s  Vaiiialle  Book 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

"  HOW  TO  BUY  DIAMONDS" 

This  catalog  tells  how  to  judge,  select  and  buy  dia- 
monds.   Tells  how  they  are  mined,  cut  and  mar- 
keted.   It  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  shows  weights,  sizes  and  prices  of  diamonds, 
$10  to  $20,000.    Send  your  name  and  address  for 
free  copy. 

JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

355A  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON  5,  MASS 
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A  straight  line  is  the  shortest 

Education- Know/edge  —  Specialized  Training  

distance  between  two  points 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

The  man  who  merely  keeps  records  of  purchases,  sales,  output,  costs, 
etc.,  stands  on  the  border  line  between  business  and  manual  labor.  But — ^as 
an  Expert  Accountant,  educated  and  trained  in  the  problems  not  only  of 
bookkeeping,  but  of  general  Higher  Accounting  and  Cost  Accounting,  he 
•  ris^fs  from  a  low-salaried  employee  to  the  rank  of  a  high  salaried  business 
executive. 

EARN  $3,000  TO 

This  specialized  knowledge  and 
training  is  available  to  every  man.  If 
there  is  a  higher  job  that  you  want  to 
step  into — train  for  it — make  your- 
self that  man  who  can  fill  it  best — 
and  the  job  is  yours. 

By  the  La  Salle  Problem  Method  you 
can  become  an  Expert  in  Higher  Ac- 
countancy while  holding  your  present 
position.  You  can  train  by  mail  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  William  B. 
Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  American  In- 
'stitute  of  Accountants.  You  will  be 
thoroly  trained  in  the  same  methods 
which  these  men  use  in  their  own  pro- 
fessional work. 

You  will  learn  from  these  experts 
the  underlying  principles  of  Modern 
Business  Analysis,  Organization,  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Cost  Accounting, 
Commercial  Law  and  Financial 
Management,  Income  Tax  Procedure, 
etc.  La  Salle  accountancy  train- 
ing will  enable  you  to  pass  C.  P.  A. 
examinations,  to  hold  an  executive 
position  with  a  business  organization, 
or  to  enter  business  for  yourself  as  an 
Expert  Consulting  Accountant. 


$10,000  A  YEAR 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  as 
to  the  La  Salle  Problem  Method,  of 
training  and  also  a  copy  of  our  fa- 
mous book,  *'Ten  Years'  Promotion  in 
One" — which  tells  how  men  with  the 
aid  of  La  Salle  training  have  gained 
in  one  year  promotion  which  men 
without  this  training  have  not  realized 
in  ten.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 


La  Salle  Extension 
University 

The.  Largest  Business 
Training  Inslitulion 
in  the  World 


Dept.  4316-H 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Without  cost  or  oblig-ation  on  my  part, 
please  sG'nd  me  partl'j'ulara  regardin.g 
your  Problem  (Method  of  home  training 
in  Hig^her  Accountancy  and  your  valu- 
able book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One." 


Name 


Present  Position. 
Address  


Extension 
University 

Chicago,  U.S.A.'' 
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Jheldf;^stBusine5sTrdm^ 

/nstitutfon  in  the  World 

LAW 

Never  berore  we 
come  up  daily.  Irr 
seeking  legal  experti 

LAW 

fining  Co.,  National 

LAW 


has  brought  swift,  sure  success  to  thousands  of  men,  who,  without  the  benefit  of  this  specialized  knowl- 
edge, w  uld  probably  never  have  progressed  beyond  ordinary  achievement.  The  law-trained  man  has 
an  enormous  advantage.  A  practical  working  knowledge  of  LAW  is  a  short  cut  to  personal  power  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  big  business.    "We  need  men  trained  in  the 
Law"  is  the  word  sent  cut  by  great  business  organizations  everywhere.  Today's 
conditions,    involving    a    mass    of   statutes,    decisions,    rulings— changes    from  old 
precedents— new  interpretations  of  conimorcial  law— all  make  the  legal  expert  of 
vital  importance — a  positive  necessity  in  every  large  business  house. 
Never  before  were  prospects  so  bright  for  men  who  can  answer  tlie  puzzling  legal  questions  which 
come  up  daily.    Important  positions  carrying  executive  responsibilities  with  large  salaries  are  always 
seeking  legal  experts. 

training  often  leads  to  a  big  executive  position,  because  it  enables  a  man  to  dic- 
tate policies  that  are  legally  sound — to  make  quick,  correct  decisions  on  intricate 
points,  puzzling  to  the  untrained  man.  Every  large  corporation  has  a  well 
equipped  legal  department  and  smaller  concerns  have  their  retained  legal  advisers. 
Many  presidents  of  corporations  (for  example:  Pullman  Co.,  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  National  Biscuit  C  ..  etc.)  are  law-trained  men. 

is  a  stepping  stone  to  personal  prestige  and  social  standing.  The  successful  prac- 
tising lawyer,  or  law-equipped  business  man,  has  open  to  him  a  prosperous  career 
in  a  dignified,  influential  profession.  No  other  profession  opens  up  greate-r  op- 
p.  rtunities  for  rapid  and  profitable  advancement.  And  never  before  has  it  been 
so  easy  to  acquire  a  thoro  law  training  of  university  grade  as  now. 

University  Course  by  Mail 

The  LaSalle  Extension  University's  faculty  of  legal  experts  will  train  you  thoroly  in  every 
phase  of  law.  You  will  get  instruction  in  tlie  same  subjects  taught  at  leading  resident  universities. 
You  will  have  text  books,  lectures,  quizzes,  illustrative  cases,  examinations,  etc.,  prepared  by  leading 
law  pr  fessors.  You  will  be  directed  at  every  step,  with  every  point  clearly  explained.  Graduate 
with  a  degree  of  LL.  B.  All  this  training  can  be  had  at  home — in  spare  time  only.  No  need  to  leave 
your  present  position.  Membership  also  includes  general  consulting  privileges  with  all  departments  of 
the  university — a  service  not  offered  by  any  other  institution. 

Convenient  Tuition  Terms 

The  La  Salle  course  and  this  direct  personal  instruction  and  business  consulting  service  is  offered 
at  a  cost  within,  reach  of  even  the  man  of  small  income.  Decide  now  to  be  a  law-trained  man.  Get 
above  the  ranks  where  the  pay  is  small  and  competition  intense — increase  your  income  by  increasing 
your  mental  capacities. 

■117  Just  mail  the  couix)n  and  we  will  send  full  information  about  the  LaSalle  Home  Study 

VV  ril6  Course  in  Law  and  our  Free  Consulting  Service.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
famous  book,  "Ten  years'  Promotion  in  One" — which  tells  how  men  with  the  aid  of  LaSalle  training 
have  gained  in  cne  year,  promotion  which  men  without  this  training  have  not  realized  la  ten.  Send 
for  your  copy  now. 

"  LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  4316-L  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  complete  information  on  your  University  training  in  Law 
and  Consulting  Service  free  to  LaSalle  students. 
Also  your  book,  ''Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 
This  without  obligation  to  me. 

Name  

Present  position  

Address  
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Be  a  Master  of  Traffic  Management 

There  is  a  big  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  men  trained  in  Railway 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Work.  The  Salaries  offered  range  from  $50  to  $200 
a  week  and  up.  Hundreds  of  ambitious  men  have  trained  themselves  suc- 
cessfully at  home  by  mail  under  the  guidance  of  LaSalle  experts. 


All  the  big  business  organizations,  the  rail- 
roads and  transportation  companies  and 
large  shipping  centres  must  have  their 
traffic  experts,  their  interstate  commerce 
directors — and  yet  not  enough  really  com- 
petent men 

are  available.  ffW—JT 
In  man  ytm:l|;i' 
places,  "sec-  , 
o  n  d  raters  | 
are  trying  to 
direct  the 
shipping 
while  their 
employ  ers 
are  looking, 
inquiring,  ad- 
vertising for 
efficient  men 
able  to  handle 
the  complica- 
ted problems 
of  transporta- 
t  i  o  n  which 
come  UP 
many  times 
every  day. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  into  an  un- 
ciovvded  profession — ^to  make  quick  ad- 
vancement— to  step  into  a  specialized  call- 
ing— to  be  the  mian  always  needed  and 
to  earn  a  salary  which  many  men  do  not 
reach  after  years  of  patient,  plodding 
service. 

TRAIN  BY  MAIL 

The  LaSalle  staff  of  7  0  traffic  experts 
will  give  you  -a  thoro,  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  used  by  great  ship- 
pers, railroad  and  steamship  lines:  in- 
struct you  in  rates,  classifications,  routing, 
bills  of  lading,  claims,  demurraige,  railroad 
accounting,  organization,  management,  in- 
terstate commerce  laws.  &c.  Every  phase 
of  the  subject  under  the  direction  of  a 
specialist.  You  get  in  months  what  years  of 
experience  alone  would  not  bring,  because 
you  profit  by  the  combined  experience  of 
;niany  men  acknowledged  as  traffic  au- 
thorities. Every  point  is  made  clear  and 
the  work  thoroly  explained  from  the 
ground  up. 

You  need  not  leave  your  present  position. 
l^aSalle  training  is  given  by  mail.  You 


can  become  a  traffic  expert  in  your  spare 
hours  bv  the  LaSalle  method — fully  pre- 
cared  to  hold  a  high  salaried  industrial  or 
railway  traffic  position.  Our  easy  terms 
will  enable  yoii  to  pay  for  the  course  a 
Jittle  each 
month  if  you 
wish. 


Send 
the 
Coupon 


Get  infor- 
mation now 
about  the 
p  r  o  f  e  ssion 
o  f  Traffic 
Management. 
Send  the 
coupon  bedow 
or  write  us 
a  letter  and 
we  will  send 
catalog  and 
a  1  1  details 
aibout  La- 
Salle train- 
ing; also  our 
famous  book, 
"Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  the  book  whic'h  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  thousands  of 
ambitious  men. 


LASALLE  EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Train* 
Ing  Institution  in  the  World. 
Dept.  4316-T  Chicago,  ill. 

Please  send  me  cata- 
log and  full  informa- 
tion regarding  your 
Problem  Method  of 
Home  Training  in 
Railway  and  •  indus- 
trial Traffic  Manage- 
ment. 


Name   

Present  Position 
Address  
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THAT  DESK  IS  WAITING  FOR  AN 
EFFICIENCY  EXPERT 


Efficiency  is  the  big  word  to-day  in 
business.  The  efficient  man  is  recog- 
nized as  the  valuable  man — for  he  is 
the  one  who  knows  how  to  organize, 
plan,  direct  in  a  way  that  results  in 
maximum  production. 

High  salaries  are  ready  for  Effi- 
ciency Experts  to  supervise  operations 
in  the  various  dapartments  of  great 
concerns — ^and  any  man  who  learns 
how  to  handle  ihimself  and  iknows  how 
to  get  maximum  production  in  shop,  of- 
fice or  factory,  is  sure  to  he  tpicked  for 
promotion. 

Train  by  Mail 

The  LaSalle  Course  of  Industrial  Man- 
agement will  give  you  a  mastery  of  the 
4  8  factors  of  efficiency.  If  you  will  put 
in  a  few  ihours  of  your  spare  time  weekly 
under  the  direction  of  the  LaSalle 
staff  of  industrial  engi- 
neers you  can  soon  Ibecome 
£m  expert,  ready  to 
snow  your  added  value  to 
your  ipresent  employers — 
prepared  to  step  into  omc 
of  the  important  posi- 
tions that  are  awaiting 
production  managers  and 
efficiency  men. 

"There  is  no  lack  of 
opportunity  for  men  who 
know  the  principles  and 
practice  of  efficient  man- 
agement. Not  enough 
of  them  to  go  round," 
says  a  prominent'  execu- 
tive, and  that  means  ibig 
jolbs  and  big  pay  for 
those  who  can  qualify. 
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The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 

(L/a!Salle  (Problem  o:ffers  the  quick 
clear  route  to  success  in  mastering 
the  factors  of  Production  Efficiency. 
IPrepared  by  men  recognized  as  the 
country's-  leading  authorities  it  gives 
yo'u  the  benefit  of  all  the  (best  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  Amd  you  learn  by 
actual  practice  on  the  same  problems 
t'he  etfficiency  expert  has  to  deal  with. 
You  deal  with  actual  conditions — not 
with  mere  theories.  You  are  constantly 
under  the  direction  of  the  LaiSalle  ex- 
perts, sihown  how  the  -best  efficiency 
men  solve  their  daily  problems,  and  are 
guided  cai*efully  thru  every  detail. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Find  out  about  this  remarkable  course  and  the 
possibilities  it  opens  for  you.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  and  we  will  send  complete  information 
free;  also  a  copy  of  our  famous  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  which  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  help  to  more  than  230, OCO  ambitious  men. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 


LaSALLE   EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY. 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World. 
Dept.  4316-M.   Chicago,  III. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
particulars  regarding  your  Problem  Method  of  Home  Train- 
ing in  Industrial  Management  Efficiency  and  ycur  valuable 
book  for  ambitiDus  men,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 


Name   

Present  Position 
Address   


R20  FASCINATBNIG  VOLUHlES)] 


$4[  Brings  Complete  Set 


■  Five  hundred  sixty  classics — all  the 
H  books  worth  reading — the  cream  of 
JLthe  entire  world's  literature — con- 
densed to  20  brilliant  volumes.  The  sub- 
stance— meat — of  all  standard  works,  with- 
out a  dull  line!  Will  be  sent  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar! 


$1,000  Worth  of  Books 

are  represented  in  this  com- 
pressed library.  It  would 
be  a  five  years'  task  to  read 

them  in  their  original  form. 
But^  as  condeised^  you  will 
fairly  race  through  the  human 
passages  from  the  literary 
masters  of  all  time.  Though 
entertaining  every  minute  of  the 
time,  they  g-ive  you  a  bToad  educa- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters.  Read- 
ing them  will  put  you  on  'a  par  with 
those  who  have  spent  x^ars  gaining 
knowledg-e;  dig-g-ing  and  delving  in 
books  with  their  millions  of  words. 

$1  Brings  Entire  Set 

You  risk  nothing.  The  set 
is  sent  on  approval^  with  only 
$1  in  advance.  Your  dollar 
promptly  returned  unless  you  keep 
the  books.  If  you  keep  the  books, 
the  balance  you  pay  monthly,  $4> 
each  month,  for  only  seven  months. 
Fill  out  coupon  plainly,  pin  $1  to  , 
it  and  mail  to — 

Western  Newspaper  Associatiori, 
 Chicago.  69 


Life  Pleasures 

are  intensified  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  wise  reading  brings. 
Ability  to  enjoy  the  things  of  life  is 
increased  toy  the  knowledige  of  what 
life  is.  Balzac's  writings — sjpicy  with 
life's  realities — leave  the  mind  keen- 
edged.  Victor  Hugo's  works  reveal 
humanity  in  its  nakedness.  Shake- 
speare word-pictures  are  life  itself. 
Samuel  Pepys'  Diary  speaks  a  univer- 
sal language.  Read  sparfkling  memoirs 
of  (Madame  DeStael.  Glean  history, 
art,  dramia,  science — all  in  fascinating 
high  lights  sketched  by  master  hands. 
Their  reading  will  give  you  the  poise 
and  conversational  ability  so  admired 
wherever  folks  meet — socially  or  iu 
business. 

—SEND  THIS  COUPON-^ 

Western   Newspaper  Association,  (1-21.) 
140  Sc.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

For  $1  enclosed  send  me  on  approval  The 
Worfd's  Greatest  Books  in  20  volumes,  silk 
cloth  binding.  If  I  keep  them,  I  will  remit 
$4  within  10  days,  and  $4  monthly  for  seven 
months  until  purchase  price  of  $29  is  paid. 
If  they  do  not  please  me,  I  will  notify  you 
within  10  days  and  return  to  you  as  soon  as 
you  give  me  shipping  instructions  and  you 
are  to  promptly  refund  my  $1  as  offered  World 
Almanac  readers. 


Name    . . . . 

Town  

Occupation 


/fladdin 


The  homebuilder 
of  to-day  saves 
30%  of  his  costs 
and  gets  }3etter 
construction  and 
better  material  by- 
building  'an  "jAulad- 
din  R  e  a  d  i  -  C  u  t 
Home. 


This 
Shows  the 
System 


Save  the  Waste 
Reduce  the  Cost 

The  Aladdin  System  scientifically  prepares  the 
materials  and  conserves  the  labor.    You  can  save 
18%  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  and  30%  on  the 
cost  of  the  labor.    Certified  records  of  tliousands  of  Aladdin 
Homebuilders  in  every  State  prove  these  statements.  You 
can  prove  these  statements  for  yourself,  for  there  is 
Aladdin  Home  near,  you  wherever  you  live. 

World's  Greatest  Lumber  Distributing  System 

c^hinments  of  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Homes  are  made  from  the  four  greatest 
^mbS'oducing  sec^^        in  the  United  States.    From  the  Atlantic  to  the. 
Pacific-^from  Canada  to  the  Gulf— Aladdin  can  serve  you  wherever  you  live. 
Afaddfn  MoSesarrmaSufacturedand^  shipped  direct^  f^^^^^        ^rtroUna  i^d 
pany's  own  Mills  in  Michigan,  Mississippi,   North  ^arolina  ana 
Oregon     Wherever  you  live  Aladdin  Homes  come  to  you  m  a 
straight  line  from  the  nearest  timber  region.  ^^,,^^0 
Aladdin's  National  Homebuilding  Service,  means  shorter  routes 
nutcke?  delivery  and  lower  freight  rates  for  builders  m  every  part 
Sf  f h A  TTnitpd  States     Three  days  to  a  week  are  saved  m  ship- 
^  V.      ments'  rYa&  desUnation^^^^  Complete  Sales  and  Business  offices 
I^OUR  MItUS   are  maintained  in  connection  with  each  mill. 

Complete  Material  in  One  Shipment 


Homes 

Building  Costs 

The  task  of  home-building  is  made  easy  and  simple  by  the  Aladdin  System. 
Architectural  fees,  contractors'  fees,  and  high-priced  skilled  labor  are 
'  unnecessary  and  extravagant.  These  services  are  included  in  the  one 
Aladdin  price,  which  covers  all  at  a  less  cost  than  merely  material  and 
construction  handled  in  the  old  way.  Thousands  of  homeowners  are 
living  in  Aladdin  houses  all  through  the  period  of  high  prices  and  lumber 
famine.  Aladdin  continues  to  supply  the  need  of  homes  cheaply  and 
with  finest  material  and  perfect  construction. 

Standardized  Construction — Quantity  Production 

Homebuilding-  by  the  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  method  accomplishes  perfect  results 
in  astonishingly  short  itime.  Tt  is  the  most  efficient,  economical  and  satis- 
factory building  system  known  to  the  world  to-day.  Standard- 
ized quantity  production  will  be  the  universally  accepted 
building  method  of  the  future.  The  day  of  the  old  hand  saw, 
plane  and  carpenter's  -  pencil  is  feist  passing. 
A  A  TW  Modern  machinery  is  mor^  accurate,  more  power- 
Ana  inis        f^^i  g^mj  more  saving  in  time,  labor  and  material. 

Send  for  lOO-Page  Book  of  Homes 

The  Aladdin  Book  of  Homes  has  a  mes- 
sage for  you.      Among'  its  pages  pro- 
fusely   illustrated    in    colors,  leading 
home  designs  are   represented  to  you. 
Bungalows,  City  Homes.  Farm  Homes, 
Barns,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages,  &c., 
are  included  in  large  va- 
riety.    The  book  explains 
in  detail  the  Aladdin  Sys- 
tem  and    Aladdin's  plan 
of  selling  by  the  Golden 
Rule.      Send   stamps  to- 
day   for    a    copy    of  the 
Aladdin  Book  of  Home.--, 
No.  10  2. 


Result 


Aladdin's  Dollar-a-Knot  Guarantee  is 
Proof  of  the  High  Quality.  Knotless 
Lumber,  the  purest  and  clearest  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  forest,  is  the 
kind  that  Aladdin  Homes  are  made  of. 


THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY 

BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES: 
Wilmington,   North  Carolina 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 
Portland,  Oregon 


The  name  of 

West  Disinfecting 
Company 

is  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  efficiency. 

^We  manufacture  disinfectants,  liquid 
soaps  and  insecticides  suitable  to  meet 
various  conditions. 

^Our  liquid  soap  dispensers,  individual 
and  battery  type,  paper  towels  and  san- 
itary appliances,  represent  the  very 
latest  in  the  way  of  sanitary  perfection. 

^We  also  maintain  a  special  department 
for  extermination  of  vermin,  as  well  as 
for  fumigating  after  contagious  disease. 
Our  work  is  carried  on  in  a  discreet 
and  thoroughly  efficient  manner  by 
experienced  men. 

for   Housecleaning,  Scrub- 
bing, Mopping  and  Cleaning. 

West  Disinfecting  Company 

Home  Office:   411  Fifth  Avenue 

Branches  in  Pi  iiuipal  Cities 
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^^^You  run  no  risk  w] 


Free  Trial 


:  when  you  buy  a  Ranger— the  best 
known—as  well  as  the  best  bicycle  ever  built.  Truly  the 
Aristocrat  of  Cycledom-— we  guarantee  it  absolutely  to 
satisfy  you.  We  sell  on  the  square-deal  plan  —  use  It  a 
-Ononthjif  it  does  not  satisfy  you  perfectly,  the  trial  does 
not  cost  you  a  cent. 

Delivered  Free.  Select  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms  that 
suit  you—cash  or  easy  payments.  Save  all  middlemen's 
profit.  We  give  the  biggest  value  in  the  U.  S. 


BICYCLES 

9  Months  to  Pay 

If  you  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  pay  cash,  you  can  secure  possession 
and  use  of  your  "Ranger"  bicycle  ai 
once  and  pay  for  it  in  Nine  (9)  small 
monthly  payments.  Our  thousands  of 
Cash  Customers  buy  at  rock  bottom, 
factory-to-rider  costs.  The  Easy  Pay- 
ment prices  are  only  slightly  more  to 
cover  added  clerical  work.  Because 
youaredealingifzV^^:^  with  the  Makers 
the  cash  and  Easy  Payment  prices  are 
naturally  lower  than  you  can  obtain 
elsewhere. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

We  make  44  styles,  sizes  and  colors  of 
Rangers  in  our  own  new  model  factory, 
and  sell  you  direct.  Our  Mail  Order 
Department  is  caring  for  the  needs  of 
millions  of  riders  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  been  established  in 
Chicago  29  years  and  operate  three 
large  factories,  There  is  a  style  and 
size  to  fit  every  taste  and  any  pocket 
book.  You  can't  equal  the  bicycles  or 
prices  anywhere.  Men,  Women,  Boys  and 
&rls  everywhere  ARE  SAVING  TIME 
and  money,  and  graining  health  and  recrea- 
tion on  famous  Ranger  BlcycleS;  Millions 
are  riding  to  and  from  work,  visiting  inter- 
esting places  and  enjoying  the  great  out- 
doors on  swift,  sturdy  Mead  bicycles. 

Ttp^  electric  lamps,  horns,  parts, 

I  repairs,  and  equipment  of  all 

*  ^  kinds:  built-up  wheels  with 

coaster-brake,  ready  to  put  in  your  old 
bicycle.  Everything  for  bicycles  and  in 
the  bicycle  line,  ready  for  at-once  delivery, 
at  Factory  prices. 

It  is  our  pride  to  fill  an  order  for  50  cents 
worth  of  sundries  as  promptly  and  accur- 
ately as  we  do  an  order  for  a  bicycle.  If  it 
is  used  in  or  on  a  bicycle,  you  will  find  it 
—at  the  right  price— in  the  Ranger  catalog. 


to  ride  and  exhibit  the  Ranger  Model  you 
prefer.  Boys  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
make  big  money  as  our  agents. 

Send  No  Money 

Use  coupon  or  postal  and  ask  us  to  send  you 
the  big.  Free  Ranger  Catalog  (the  Bicycle 
Encyclopedia  of  America),  with  complete 
wholesale  prices  and  terms. 

MEAD  gSSSi? 

Dept.  L  146,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Ranger 

Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 
Model 


44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes  in  the  famous 
Ranger  line — Road- 
sters, Juniors,  Racers, 
Arch  Frame  models; 
Girls'  and  Ladies' 
models,  too.  A  Ranger 
bicycle  to  suit  every 
taste  and  any  pocket- 
book.  Why  ride  imU 
tationa? 


I  aBHCut  out  this  Coupon  mmm.  nam  Bssaa;^ 


Rider  Agents  Wanted  | 

  I 

I 
I 
I 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO., 

Dept.  L  146,  Chicago,  U. 


S.  A. 


Gentlemen— Send  me  (free)  the  big,  new  JVIead 
Ranger  Catalog.  Send  special  Factory-toRider 
wholesale  prices  and  full  particulars  of  the  30 
days  free  trial  and  Kasy  Payment  terms. 


Name^ 


P.  O.  Box,  R.  F.  D, 
or  Street  No.   
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Safe,  Marketable  Investments 
Paying  Good  Returns 

Decide  in 
Your  Own 
Home 

You  can  invest 
profitably  b  y  | 
mail  either  for 
cash  or  on  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan.  We 
send  you  the^  facts 
enabling  the  mosfc 
thorough  analysis. 
Thousands  of  v.eli 
satisfied  investors 
throughout  the 
United  States  are 
profiting  from  the 
constructive  achieve- 
ments of  our  organi- 
zation during  the 
past  eighteen  years. 

The  Securities  of  electric,  oil,  gas  and  industrial  properties  sponsored 
by  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.  enjoy  records  of  stability  and  satisfactory  re- 
turns to  the  investor.  ^  | 

Prominent  among  these  representative  enterprises  are: 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Company    I    Northern    States    Power  Company 
Shaffer   Oil    &    Refining    Company    |   Oriental   Navigation  Company 
Leonard  Morton  &  Co. 

The  Byllesby  Organization  is  completely  equipped  with  departments 
specializing  in  engineering,  construction,  management,  accounting  and 
legal  affairs. 

Electric  and  Gas  Properties  operated  and  managed  by  this  organiza-  | 
tion  serve  500  cities  and  towns  with  2,200,000  population,  including 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  Oklahoma  City,  Pueblo,    San  Diego, 
Stockton  and  Tacoma. 

The  Oil  Properties  compose  a  complete  >And  extensive  industrial  cycle- 
production,  ti^ansportation  and  refining;  the  navigation  company  oper- 
ates a  large  fleet  of  steel  freighters  over  the  trade  routes  of  the  world; 
Leonard  Morton  &  Co.  is  a  conspicuously  successful  retail  merchandise 
mail  order  house. 

All  of  these  enterprises  serve  mankind  with  necessities. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet  WA-IS  and  List  of  Investment  Offerings 

H.  M.  BYLLESBY  &  CO.,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO,  208  S.  LaSalle  St*        NEW  YORK,  111  Broadway 
Boston  :  Providence  :  New  Haven  t  Minneapolis  :  Evansville  :  Madison  , 
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Economical! 
Easy  Running! 
Light  Weiglit! 


7. 


90  to  125  miles  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline. 
1,200  to  1,800  miles  per 
gallons  of  oil. 
10,000   to    15,000  miles 
per  set  of  tires. 


on  a 

THERE  is  no  need,  now,  to  pay  more  than  our  low 
price  for  a  Dependable  Power  Bicycle  of  g-uar- 

nr,a  i^of^^^^^^u^"^^^^^*  ^^^^         ^^om  one-third  to 

one-half  on  the  finest  motorbicycle  you  ever  saw—dur- 
ably built  to  give  long  service.  The  Shaw  Motor- 
bicycle  will  take  you  anywhere  the  high  priced  motor- 
o/e^  the  hills,  over  sandy  roads.  Ample 
surplus  power  for  •emergency.  Simplest  and  most  effi- 
cient motor  of  the  rated  H.P.  yet  perfected.  Magneto 
equipped— Magneto  ignition— no  batteries.  A  machine 
r,^ti^^^"  ^  surprise  because  of  its  power,  low 

upkeep  and  ever  ready  service. 

The  SHAW  ^SSSSI 


me  Show  Moiof  iQcmoeni: 

If  you  have  a  "foot  power'* 
bike  you  can  quickly  make 
it  a  motorcycle  hy  using  the 
Shaw  Motor  Attachment— 
the  same  power  unit  sup- 
plied with  the  Shaw  Motor- 
bicycle.  Thousands  cf  Shaw 
Motor  Attachments  are  in 
use  in  the  U.  S.  and  for- 
eign countries — ev«ry  owner 
reports    perfect  satisfaction. 


A  bicycle  of  special  de- 
sig-n  made  of  he&,vy  gaugr^ 
tubing,  extra  strongr 
throughout.  Fitted  with 
strong  wheels  and  large 
rugged  tires.  Comes  com- 
pletely equipped  with  2i<4 
H-P,  motor.  Chain  drive 
with  free  engine  clutch. 
Far  lighter,  more  attrac- 
tive, easier  to  ride  anel 
much  less  expensive  to 
operate  than  an  ordinary 
motorcycle. 


The  Shaw  Motor  is  built 
complete  in  our  oVn  factorv; 
rigidly  inspected,  guaranteed 
to  be  exactly  as  represented, 
very  compact  and  accessible. 
High  tension  magneto  and 
world -renoiwned  Schebaer  car- 
buretor. Automatic  lubrica- 
tion. Simple  and  effdcient 
control.  Write  at  once  for 
Free  Book  and  full  particu- 
lars about  this  low  priced  de» 
pendable  power  machine. 


Writf  at  «nce  for  ff99 
hook  on  the  Shaw  Mo* 
torhicyde  and  Shaw 
Motor  Attachment  and 
complete  f^articalm. 


"1 
I 


Shaw  Manufacturing  Company, 

Dept.  W-21,  Galesburg,  Kans.  ^ 

Send    me    complete    information  I 

about  the  Dependable  Shaw  M-tor-  Z 

bicycle  and  Shaw  Motor  Attach-  | 

ment,  without  any  obligations  to  m 
me. 


•  J   me.  ■ 

Shaw  Manufacturing  Company  5   I 

Dept  V-ai  Galetburg,  Kan*.  I  I 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^mggS    I 
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One   reader  says        "It   is   the   most  wonderful  teaching  ever  conceived." 


Psychology 

7s  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mindy  its  functions  ^  ' 
^  conditions  of  activity  ^development  andessentialnature. 

The  controlling  factor  in  every  situation  is  mental,  and  science 
has  now  demonstrated  and  verified  by  exact  observation    that  \ 

HEALTH,  HARMONY  AND  PROSPERITY 

are  the  result  of  correct  thinking.    The  evidence  of  this  impor^ 
tant  fact  is  now  so  conclusive  that  it  no  longer  admits  of  any 
argument  whatever.    I  will  send  this  evidence  to  any 
address  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind^ 

CHARLES  F.  HA  AN  EL 
2SS  Howard  Bldg.,      Louis,  Mo. 


Mr.  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin,  the  world-renowned  scientist  and  director  of  the  Mount  Lowe  Observatory 
lays:    It  is  precisely  in  line  with  the  wonders  of  the  most  recent  psychoiofly. 


YOURFreeSuit 

Take  this  fine  Made-to- 
yieasure  Suit  and  don't 
pay  us  one  cent  for  it. 

We  want  you  to  gret  one 
of  our  high  class  suits, 
absolutely    free,  so 
you  can  show  it  to^ 
your  friends.    It  will! 
be  a   big'  advertise- 
ment   for    us.    »  If  you 
have  a  little  spare  time, 
you    can    easily  make 
from  * 

Every  Week 

and  besides  that  be  the 
best  dressed  man  in 
your  town.  It's  an  op- 
portunity you  caniiot 
afford  to  overlook.  Don't 
delay  a  minute. 
WKITB  FOR  THIS  BIG 
OFFER  AT  ONCE— 
Drop  us  a  line  or  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postal  card  and  we  will  send  you 
absolutely  free,  our  wonderful  style 
book,  containing  dozens  of  samples  and 
fashion  plates  to  choose  from.  Write 
Now.  Everything  sent  FREE,  and 
Postage  Prepaid, 

The  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  1041,  Chicago 
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Perfect  HedLrin^forthe 

DEAF 


8CIBX€E  has  found  a  way  .for  you 
to  flieai^— jpierfectay.    Tlie'  svoiidertiTl 

LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE 

doubles  the  joy  of  living.  Look  at  it 
and  you  «EE  the  simplest  aad  smallest 
-hearing  device  in  the  world;  use  it  and 
you  FEEL  you  liave  the  JDOst  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism  yet  devised  for 
afflicted  humanity. 

The  absolute  superiority  of  the  Little 
Gem  was  recognized  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  wheiv  it  received 
the  Gold  Medal,  hisbest  award  for  ear 
phones,  in  competition  with  the  world. 
Try  our  Auto  Ear  Massage,  used  to 
stop  head  noises,  and  ihiproves  hearing. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Gem  Ear  Phone  Co.,  Inc., 

m\  WA  Marbrid-e  IMdn.. 
47  W.   34th  Si^,   New  Yorlv, 
Canadian  Office: 
Kyrie  P>uil(iin^.  Toronto. 


NewYorlt 
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EVINRUDING— 
A  WATER-SPORT  FOR  ALL 

Quickly  attached,  easily  operated,  aad  so  clean 
a   woman   can   handle   it   without  soiling  her 

clothe  s-the  E VINKU DE 


makes  a  motor- 


boat  of  any  small  water-craft. 
For  picnic  or  all  day  cruise — 
for  hunting,  fishing  or  camping 
trip,  an  Eyinrude  does  away 
with  the  hard  work  of  rowing. 
Magneto,  built  -  in  -  flywheel 
type,  and  Automatic  Reverse 
are  Evinrude  refinements. 

Eyinrude  Motor  Cs). 

822  EVINRUDE  BLOCK 

Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 
U.  S.  A. 


DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 
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CHtCAGO.  SAN   rRAHCtSCO  PH  l>4.AO  £  LPH  f  A 


eSTASUSHCD  IN  JHC  UNITEO  STATES  1683 


ST.  SWITHINS  LANE, 


CLEANING  SUPPLIES 

Wholesale  Only 

Janitors'  Siippplies,  Brushes,  Brooms,  Mops,  Polishing'  Oils,  Cleaning 
Cloths,  Towel  and  Toilet  Paper,  Soaps,  Disinfectants,  Metalwares,  Mats, 
Appliances  for  Office  Buildings,  Real  Estate  Operators,  Hospitals,  In- 
stitutions, The^Ltres,  Hotels,  School  Boards,  Convents  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations. 

Catalogues  sent  if  requested  on  official  stationery  only. 


73 Barclay  St 


SAMUEL  LEWIStt 


Y.  City 


For  yie  by  all  the  leading  stationers. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  samples. 

AAftON'S  CHILLED  PENS 

Positively  the  smoothest  points  and  most  durable. 
Made  in  twenty  styles,  suited  to  all  penmen,  and  are  In- 
dorsed by  59,000  bankers,  court  officials,  railroads,  colleges, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 
Manufactured  Expresslv  for  the  Trade  by 

THE  D.  C  AARON  PEN  CO.,  coKMllSf^Sfiio. 


TRADE  MARK 
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You  Can  Get 

Gregg  Shorthand 

Anywhere 

H  G  regg  Shorthand  is  the  best  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  accepting  a  substitute. 

1"  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  practically 
every  city  in  the  United  States  or  in  three 
times  as  many  schools  as  all  other  systems 
combined. 

H  Gregg  Shorthand  leads  overwhelmingly  in 
the  private  schools,  parochial  schools,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  schools,  Knights  of 
Columbus  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges. 

H  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  officially  adopted 


for  use  in 

the  public 

schools  of  the  following 

cities : 

Aibany 

Des  Moines 

Louisville 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Detroit 

Lowell 

Rochester 

Baltimore 

Elizabeth 

Memphis 

San  Antonio 

Birmingham 

Fall  River 

Nashville 

Schenectady 

Boston 

Grand  Rapids 

New  York  City 

Seattle 

Buffalo 

Houston 

Oakland 

Spokane 

Cambridge 

Indianapolis 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 

Columbus 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Pittsburgh 

Syracuse 

Dallas 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Tacoma 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

Providence 

Youngstown 

Send  for  sample  lesson  and  name  of  nearest  good 
school  in  your  locality  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 


i 


1 


I 
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This 
Smile 
Says 

"I  Hear  Clearly" 

If  you  are  hard  of  hearing-  you 
have  embarrassing-  moments — so 
do  your  friends.  Is  it  -not  worth 
while  to  see  if  all  this  embar- 
rassment can  be  avoided? 

400,000  deaf  persons  are  now 
heariiTg-  clearly  hy  aid  of  the 
Acousticon. 

A  New  Tork  physician  says: 
"It  is  of  great  value  to  me.  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  medicine  long 
ago  if  I  ha„d  not  obtained  this 
!]test  of  all  devices  foi'  the  aid  of 
liearing." 

We  Offer  You  the 

1921 
Acousticon 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAI^ 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

•Tiist  wiite,  saying.  "I  am  hard  of 
liearing  ami  will  try  the  Acousticon.'* 
Give  it  a  fair  trial  amid  familiar  sur- 
roundings— thus  you  can  best  tell  what 
it  will  db  for  you.  Remember,  how- 
r\er,  that  tlu-  Acousticon  ha'S  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  So 
no  matter  what  your  past  experience 
has  been  send  for  your  free  triai  today. 

Dictograph    Products  Corporation 

1354  CaJidlei-  Biiildiiiff,  New  York 


WATER 

By  Water  Power 


FIRST  COST 


ONLY  COST 


NO  FUEL  NO  LABOR 

Absolutely-  Guaranteed 

35  Years  in  Business 

Maniif  Mill  ring  Exclusively 


RIFE 

Hydraulic 

RAMS 


All  Sizes  for  Every  PurDose 
RIFE     ENGINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  E.      90  West  Street,  New  York 


Tel.  Stuyvesant  767 

Nearly  Hnmait 


Arttfidal  Legs  and  Arms 


6ur  PATENTED  BALL 
BEARING,  lateral  motion 
ankle     joints     artificial  legs 
perfectly  duplicate  the  human 
movements,    yielding    in  all 
directions.      They    are  the 
LIGHTEIST     yet     the  ino.*t 
DURABLE.     Our    limbs  are 
also    the     most  iOD:m:FORT- 
ABLE,    as    the    chafing'  and 
irritation  is  entirely  eliminated. 
We  also  manufacture  the  latest  im- 
proved arms  suitable  for  all  occupations. 
Write  or  phone  for  actual  demonstration 
or  catalogue. 

The  New  York  Artificial  Limb  Co. 
[  27Union  Square,  West ,New  York  Git y 
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Oufin9  Specialties  0 


Every  Marble's 
f  article  will  live 
up  to  your  expectations — the 
maker's  guarantee  is  back  of 
each  sale.  Buy  equipment 
that  will  last  and  you'll  have 
an  outfit  to  be  proud  of. 

MarbJe's  Safety  Pocket  and 
Camp  Axes,  Hunting-  and  Pish 
Knives,  Gun  iSig'h.ts  and  Clean- 
ers, Fish  Gaff,  &c.,  are  sure  to 
satisfy.  Ait  your  dealer's — order 
by  m'ail  if  you  don't  find  Tv^hat 
you  wanit.  Get  Marble'is  CatalO'g". 
Waterproof  Matchbox  —  Keeps 
matches  bone 
dry,  even  under 
water.  Seamless 
brass,  nickel  plat- 
ed, size  of  a  10- 
gauge  shelL  55c. 
Woodcraft  Knife- 
Dandy  all-around 
knife.  Blade  of  finest 
steel,  checkered  on 
back  to  give  firm  grip 
—  every  man 
I  and  boy  should 
have  one. 
Price  (includ- 
I  ing  fine  leath- 
er sheath), 
handle,  $2.00;  stag  han- 
dle, $2.50. 

Handy   Compass  —  Al- 
ways right- 
never    g  o| 
away  with- 
out one. 
Pocket  Com- 
pass —  Sta- 
tionary dial, 
$1.10;  revolv- 
ing dial,$1.40. 
Coat  Com- 
pass —  Sta- 
tionary dial, 
$1.40;  revolv- 
ing dial,  $1.6  5. 


leather 


■ 


Safety  Pocket  Axe 

— Blade  of  finest  steel, 
_  (guard  folds  into  han- 

dile.  Handiest  tool  a  man  can 
carry.  11 -in.  wood  handle, 
^1.75;  112-iin.,  $2.00;  11-in.  steel 
(handle,  '$(3.00. 

MARBLE'S  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

283  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


HOW 

do  you  shelve  your 
Loose  Leaf  Records? 

In  Bundles? 
In  Bookform? 

Any  ojffice  boy  can  do  the 
latter  by  using  the 

"F-B"  Loose 
Leaf  Holder 


Pat.  May  13.  19.13. 


^3 


Practical  and  low  priced. 

Adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper. 

Independent  of  the  location 
of  punchholes. 

$3.00  per  dozen 

F.  B.  Manufacturing  Co. 

12283^2  Intervale  Avenue 
New  York 

Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago 
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lism  Manhood  andMmia^ 
Opened  theE^ 

of75000Men 


For  fearless^  broad-minded, 
plain-speaking  discussion  of  the 
'ita!  personal  problems  confrcnt- 
ng  every  young  man,  Bernarr 
Macfadden's  startling  new  book 
Lias  set  a  mark  never  before 
oipproached. 


AT  LAST,  a  man  has 
dared  to  speak  the 
truth — the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth.  At  last,  a 
light  has  been  thrown  upon 
che  darkness  of  prudery 
Mnd  ignorance  which  has  so 
long  surrounded  questions 
of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance. At  last  a  revelation 
has  appeared — a  revelation 
thru  which  more  than  75,- 
000  men  and  women  have 
found  peace  and  content- 
aient,  happiness  and  health. 

Bernarr  Macfadden  has 
a  c  c  o  mplished  something 
never  before  attempted. 
He  has  dared  public  dis- 
approval to  tell  people 
what  they  needed  to  know. 
He  has  dedicated  to -the  young  nian- 
liood  of  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  life- 
long studj^  and  experience  as  teacher, 
physical  culturist  and  philosopher. 
He  stands  alone,  the  pioneer  who 
points  the  way  thru  an  unchartered 
wilderness  of  ignorance  to  the  glori- 
ous goal  of  complete  understanding. 

The  Truth  About  the  Sex 
Question. 

People  have  at  last  begun  to  real- 
ize that  the  immense  importance  of 


Admiral  Grayson 
says: 

"I  kave  just  read  the 
chapter  dealing  mth  the 
subject  of  the  prevention 
of  venereal  disease  in  a 
most  interesting  and  val- 
uable book  entitled 
•Manhood  and  :\larriage' 
written  by  the  eminent 
Physical  Cult\ivist,  Ber- 
narr Macfadden.  I 
most  unqualifiedly  agree 
with  aU  that  lsl\.  Mac- 
fadden has  written  on 
this  vital  subject,  in  the 
treatment  of  wMch  he 
evidences  a.  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  situation. 
I  think  that  a  copy  of 
t^is  volume  containing 
Macfadden's  clear-vi- 
sioned  discourse  of  this 
important  subject  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  mother  and  father 
and  every  adolescent  boy 
and  girl  in  America. 
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the  '\sex  question"  will  no 
longer  allow  it  .to  be  hid 
away  as  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  plain 
thinking  and  frank  speech. 
Subjects  spoken  of  in 
whispers  ten  years  past  are 
now  discussed  freely  over 
the  lunch  table.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  the  most  im- 
portant question  in  the 
world — the  question  upon 
which  the  future  of  the 
human  race  depends,  is 
kept  a  dark-  and  mysteri- 
ous secret?  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  young  people  are 
allowed  to  stumble  along 
in  blind  ignorance,  often  wrecking, 
not  only  their  own  lives,  but  lives  of 
others  as  well,  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
teach  them?  Why? 

Seeing  the  fearful  misery  every- 
where about  him,  brought  about  by 
unfortunate  marriages,  separations, 
divorces,  sickly  children  and  prema- 
ture deaths,  Bernarr  Macfadden  de- 
cided to  kill  forever  the  demon  Ig- 
noran<:e  which  made  these  things  pos- 
sible. ^'Manhood  and  Marriage"  is 
the  result. 


"As  One  Good  Friend  to 
Another* 

It  is  far  more  tihian  just  a  book.  It  is 
more  than  a  course  of  in^tructiion.  Ber- 
narr  Macfadden  himself  lives  in  the 
pages  he  has  written.  His  spirit  is 
there.  It  is  as  if  lie  were  talking  to  you, 
as  he  would  talk  to  Qiis  own  younger 
=br other.  He  does  -not  preaoh.  He  does 
aiot  theorize.  He  does  not  mince  mat- 
ters. Macfadden  is  first,  last  and  always 
a  man — a  man  who  !has  lived  the  same 
life  ais  you  have,  who  has  undergone 
tlie  same  temptiations.  Straigiht  from 
the  shoulder,  brass  tacks,  tihat  is  wliat 
he  gives  you,  and  it  is  this  plain -spoken 
eincerity  tbait  Oias  made  his  book  a 
never  failing  source  of  inspiration  and 
^jfomifort  to  tihe  thousand's  oif  men  and 
women  wiho  owe  to  it  their  whole  life's 
Ihappdiness. 

Physicians  and  Clergy- 
men Elndorse  It* 

Tour  "Manhood  Bjnd  Mar- 
riage" deals  witih  the  most 
delioaite  sulbjeots  in  a  way 
wftiich  sihooiild  offend  no  one, 
and  yet  in  a  way  wihich  sat- 
Ssifactorily  exipllains  tlhe  sub- 
jects considered. 

I  ^approve  of  "the  book  in 
every  part  and  certainly  wish 
you  success  in  your  endeav- 
ors to  'Sipread  knowledge  of 
this  nature,  and  to  over- 
come the  ignorance  regard- 
ing all  vital  health  quesitions. 
F.  C.  ORAY,  M.  D. 

I  have  read  your  new  book 
en  td  tied  * 'Manhood  and  Marriage,"  I 
desiire  to  expiress  my  ai)(preciation  of 
the  work, 

I  most  heartiJy  recommend  your 
methods  of  treatment  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  care  and  welfare  of  suf- 
fering bumjanity. 

JOHN  G.  ^PEICHER.  M.  D. 

Physicians  know  better  than  any 
other  dlass  dif  people  the  terrible  pen- 
alties paid  each  year  by  tlho^e  wbo  err, 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  your  (book.  I  see  instances 
(frequenitly  where  a  little  oomimon  sense 
and  pHain  talk  would  have  saved  suffer- 
liing  and  diisgraoe. 

I  approve  of  all  you  have  said  and 
wish  you  success  in  helping  to  over- 
come the  ignoraince  of  prudislhness. 

F.  ^.  GOODRiICH,  D.  D. 

AjUbion,  Mic(h. 

I  heantfily  aippnove  of  (the  book  and 
wish  that  all  could  read  it,  for  I  know 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  great  benefit  to  the  public,  if  its 
advice  is  generally  followed. 

H.  B.  OALATIAN,  M.  D. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Limited  Special  Offer. 

This  remarkable  book  so  new  in 
scope,  so  fresh  iin  viewpoint,  is  cram- 
med full  of  the  informaition  negflected 
by  old -(fashioned  sex-hygiene.  And  so 
convinced  are  the  publi^ers  of  its  al- 
m<ost  priceless  value,  so  sincerely  do 
they  feel  that  it  should  be  in  the  handa  { 
of  every  youn,g  man,  that  for  a  short 
time  only,  they  are  m-aking  a  most 
generous  offer. 

Don'it  miss  this  great  opportunity. 
An  immediate  decision  now  may  help 
you  to  avoid  the  errors  so  common  to 
aill  men — it  may  mean  the  differences 
between  life-long  happiness  and  sorrow. 
Tear  out  the  couipon  below  and  mail 
today. 

The  Price  of  "Manhood 
and  Marriage"  is  $3  Post- 
paid. 

OU3R  GUABAKTEE— The 
conttents  are  guaranteed  to 
satisfy  every  purchaser.  If 
you  do  not  willingly  admit 
after  you  examine  it, 
tlhat  the  book  is  worth  ten 
times  its  cost,  it  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  with- 
out question. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

CORPORATION, 

113-119  West  40th  Street, 
Dept.  W-A-21,  New  York. 


I 


A     Few     of  the 
Chapters: 

The  importance  of 
Virility  Love-Making 
and  Its  Dangers,  Estab- 
lishing the  Intimate  Re- 
lations of  Marriage, 
Regulating  Marital  In- 
timacies, Marital  Ex- 
cesses, Should  Husband 
and  Wife  Occupy  Separ- 
ate Beds?  A  Man's  Duty 
Toward  a  Pregnant  Wife, 
Impotence  and  Allied 
Sexual  Weaknesses.  Dis- 
eases of  Men — Their 
Home  Treatment,  The 
Prevention  of  Venereal 
Disease,  Various  Pro- 
?3lems    of    Young  Men. 


Physical  Culture 
Corporation, 

Dept.  W-A-21, 
113-119  West  40th  St., 
New  York. 

I  enclose  $3.00,  for  which 
send  me  your  book  "Manhood 
and  Marriage." 

If  the  book  does  not  satisfy 
I  am  to  return  it  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  receive  my  money 
back  without  question  or  red 
tape. 

Name   

Address  


FOUiSDED  1888— (Day  Dei>t. — DWIGHT  S€HOOI. — 1880) 

NEW  YORK  PREPARATORY 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  I  I  |  BROOKLYN  SCHOOL 

72  PARK  AVENUE     O  W  rl  CJ  O  L  Cor.  Franklin  &  Jefferson  Aves. 

(bet.  38 th  and  39th  Streets)  (Two  "blocks  from  Fuitou  Si.) 

Chartered  by  the  Regents  of  New  York  Sta^s.     Over  25,000  Graduates 
SAVE  ONE  OB  MORE  YE.\KS  EST  PREFARATIOK 

REGENTS    AND  COLLEGE 

West   Point  ,and  Annapolis. 
Enter  at  Any  Time  -  Laboratories     -      Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Inquire  for  catalog,  and  ^'Success  in  Regents*  and  College  Entrance  Examinations/' 


WANTED— AGENTS 

\  ffaod  paying,  high  class,  staple  line.  'Attractive  proposition 
^^Deciai  iuducemem  lo  men  of  experience. 
The  new  and  Improved  design  and  valuable  patented  features 
of  the  RELIABI^E  Fire- proof  Safes,  result  in  quick  sales  ana' 
biff  Drofiis. 

Get  our  ''Sales  Suggestion"  booklet — it  is  FREE,  Territory 
soins  fast.     Send  lor  particulars.     A  postcard  will  do. 
Addiesg 

fhe  RELIABLE  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO. 

Dept.  4,  CovinfftoQD,  Ky. 


MUSIClffiFREE 

Sy  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of 
3Iusic  in   America — ^Established  1895 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc 


<r    vlou  win 

l^eginners  or  advaaced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Illustrations  make  eTerything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  Free  booUet  wbicb  explains  every- 
IhiaS  in  full. 

American  Scliool  of  Music,  60  Lakeside  BIdg.,  Cfiicago. 


Cover  of  this  book  furnished  by 

Vernon  Bros.  &  Co. 

PAPER  and  CARD 

Tel.  5536  Worth         66  Duane  St. 
NEW  YORK 


KOLB 
SECTIONAL 
BUILDINGS 

For  Every  Purpose 

Oarages,  [Bung-aiows,  Industrial 
Buildings,  Faim  Buildings,  Churches, 
Schools,  8dc. 

Completely  Fabricated 
Ready   for  Assembly 

The  quickest  and  most  economicai 
niethod  of  building  construction. 
KOLB  BUIL.I>INH3HS  are  in  use  in 
all  countries  of  the  world. 
Send  20c  in  postage  for  De  Luxe 
Catalog    of    "KOLB  BU.IDDIN'GiS/' 

KOLB  BUILDING  CO..  INC 

30  Church  Street,  New  York 
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Mechanical  Engineering 

Learn  at  Home! 

Employers  everywhere  are  looking  for  men  with 
mechanical  ability.  Splendid  salaries  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement are  offered  those  with  special  training. 

There  is  an  easy,  delightful  way  in  which  you  can 
learn  right  at  home  in  spare  time.  For  29  years  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  have  been  giving 
men  and  women  just  the  training  they  need  for  success 
in  mechanical  engineering  and  more  than  200  other 
subjects.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  stepped  into  good 
positions  through  I.  C.  S.  r 
help,  but  never  were  op- 
portunities so  great  as  now. 

Let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  you. 
Choose  the  work  you  like  best  in 
the  coupon,  then  mark  and  mail 
it  today.  This  doesn't  obligate 
you  in  the  least  and  it  will  bring 
you  information  that  will  start 
you  on  a  successful  career.  This 
is  your  chance.  Don't  let  it  slip 
by.  The  most  important  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon  now. 


TEAR  OUT  HCRBM  • 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4399,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify 

for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 
□ADVERTISING  MAN 
nSalesman 


□Commercial  Law 
□BUSINESS 
□Certified  Pub.  Aeooantant 
□Bookkeeper 
□Stenographer 
□ILLUSTRATOR 
□Window  Trimmer 
□Show-card  Writer 
□Civil  Service 
□TEACHER 
□Common  Sohool  Sabjeots 
□MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

B Mechanical  Draftsman 
CHEMIST 


Name  — 

Street 
and  No.. 


ELECTRICAL  EN6I5EBR 
Electrician 
lElectric  Cars 
|T&!egraph  Engineer 
IPractical  Telephony 
Railroader 
lARC  HITECT 
IContractor  and  Builder 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
ISurveying  and  Mapping 
ISTEAM  ENGINEER 
MINING  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist 
AGRICULTURE 
_JPoultry  Raising 
□AUTOMOBILES 


CIty„ 
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BOOKS 

We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  the 
best  of  the  season's  books.      Also  sets 
of  standard    authors,    fine  bindings, 
rare  books  and  appropriate  gift  books. 
SEND  FOR 


Rare  Book  Catalog. 
Catalog  of   1,000  Bargains. 


Illustrated. 


TWO  TYPICAL  BARGAINS 
The   Life  of  Augustin  Daly 

America's  greatest  theatrical  manager. 
By  Joseph  Francis  Daly.  Illustrated, 
672    pages.      Regularly    $4.00.  Our^ 

j)rice,  postpaid  ..$2.25 

Old  Time  Schools  and  School  Books. 
381  pages.     Regularly  $2.50.    Our  price,  postpaid;  $1,20 


MCDEVITT- WILSON'S,  Inc. 


WE  BUY  BOOKS  IZj 


30  CHURCH  ST.,  }  wi  y 
55    VESEY    ST.,  )  *  * 


MONOGRAM  YOUR  AUTO 

With  <'Globe*^  Transfer  Initials. 

Anyone  without  experience  can  anDiy 
them.  Any  six  5-8  in.  srold  face  Old 
Eaglish  or  half  Roman  Initials  with 
special  varnish,  brush  and  directions 
for  applying".  $1.00  postpaid. 
^  /fif^        Agents  wanted. 

7a\      nil    fim  Send    tor  price 

J<^A,W}1^WL^       list     and  full 
I^o  particulars. 

GLOBE  DECALCOMANIE  CO. 

Factory,  115  First  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Pacific 
Coast  Office.  1785  Green  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

M  Thor 


Dr.  isMiC  Thompsons 

EYE  WiSrER 

strengthens  weak,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
is  an  Ideal  eye  wash.  Crood  since 
1795.  Keep  your  eyes  well  and  they 
will  keep  you. 

o  K  A*  All  Druggists  or  sent  by 
v>00  Mall  Upon  Receipt  of  Prtce 
Wrtt*  far  our  Booklet.   It  It  FREE 

John  L  Thompson  Sons  &Co. 

^   157  RIVER  ST..  TROY,  N.  Y. . 


Most  reliable. 
Best  liiil  climber.^ 


Every  Bicycle  Owner 
Can  Have  a  Motorcycle 

liOwest  tPrices. 
BY  USING  OUR  Cash  or 

Practical  and  Successful  Device  ^^"^ 

WE  TEOLL  YOU  HOW.  for  Circuiars. 

STEFFEY  MFG.  CO.,  5026  Brown  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


rvm 


rATC  HE 

CREDIT 


3 


WRITE     FOR     FREE     CATALOG — full    of    many  bargains. 

Watches.  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  etc.      Select  any  artitHe  desired,  have 
t  sent  to  you  prepaid.    If  satisfactory,  send  us  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase   price  and  keep  it.   balance  in  eight  equal  monthly 
No  interest  Charged.    No  Security  Required.    Write  Today  Dept.  W.  A. 

MIES  BERGMAN  ^'^l^.S'elf.aSr  NEW  YORK 
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The  Man  Who  Knows  Wins 

It's  'tlhe  fellow  who  "kncnvis"  that  •g'ets  -alhead.  The  m^an  who 
knows  "how"  and  "why"  g-ets  the  worth-while  jo'bS' — -and  the 
big-  salaries  that  go  with  them.  Let  the  -master  iminds  of 
industry  show  you  the  short  cuts  to  real  success.  The  very 
methods  and  ideas  that  made  eig"hity  men  tlhe  biggest  men 
in  their  fields  will  be  sent  to  you  for  la  week's  free  trial. 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Management 

This  great  Business  Library  is  a  complete  busi- 
ness training  for  the  beginner  and  a  handy  ref- 
erence work  for  the  executive.  It  covers  every 
line  of  business — sliovvs  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things — explains  methods  by  wliich  other 
men  have  made  money — and  best  of  all,  shows 
how  you  can  make  more  money  and  rise  to  the 
position  you  would  like  to  have.  The  seven  big 
volumes  bound  in  genuine  American  Morocco  con- 
tain 2700  pages  and  hundreds  of  valuable  charts, 
diagrams  and  illustrations. 

FREE  Examination  ! 

Take  a  week  to  decide  right  in  your  own 
home  or  office  whether  or  not  the  books  will 
do  for  you  what  they  have  done  for  thou- 
sands of  other  men.  You  don't  have  to 
send  us  one  cent  frj  this  privilege.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon.  The  whole  libraiT 
will  come  to  you  at  once  by  express  collect. 
After  a  week's  examination  you  can  either 
return  the  books  at  our  expense  or  send  us 
$2.80  as  first  payment  and  $3.00  each  month 
until  the  special  price  of  $29.80  is  paid.  Mail 
the  coupon  now  and  get  consulting  member- 
ship in  this  Society  freej 


10.000  Money- Mak- 
ing Business  Facts  at 
Your    Finger  Tips. 

Income  Tax,'  Adver- 
tising. Selling,  Col- 
lections, Credits, 
Charting,  Purchas- 
ing, Cost,  Manage- 
ment, Law,  Corpora- 
t  i  o  n  s.  Contracts, 
Bookkeeping,  Ac- 
counting, Auditing, 
Banking,  C.  P.  A., 
Business  Forms,  Re- 
tail Store  Manage- 
m  e  n  t.  Insurance, 
Real  Estate.  Mail 
Order,  Production, 
Letter  Writing.  Of- 
fice Equipment,  etc. 
7  Volumes. 
2700  Pages. 
1000  Illustrations. 


American   Technical  Society, 

Dept.  B-8(0,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  set  of  Accountancy 
and  Business  Management  in  seven 
volumes  for  FBEE  examination,  ship- 
ping charges  collect.  I  wiU  examine 
the  books  thoroughly,  and,  if  satis- 
fied, will  send  $2.80  within  seven 
days  and  $3  each  month  until  I  have 
paid  the  special  price  of  $29.80.  If 
I  decide  not  to  keep  the  books  I 
will  return  them  at  your  expense 
within  oife  week. 

Name  ,  

Address  

City  ..........State  

Reference  ;  • « •  

(Please  Fill  Out  All  Lines) 


FROM  THAT  TiRED,  ACHING,  BROKEN-DOWN  FEELING 

Jung's  Arch  Brace^  just  out^  is  an  elastic^  light,  comfortable^ 
economical  and  corrective  brace.  Relieves  tired  and  ach- 
ing feet  instantly.  Corrects  fallen  arches  and  foot-strain. 
Strengthens  and  supports  muscles.  Slips  on  over  hose.  Fits 
the  foot  perfectly.  Takes  up  no  room  in  the  shoe.  No  un- 
gainly humps.  No  leather  pads.  No  metal  plates.  To  insure 
comfort  and  ease  in  walkings 

or  standing  use  ¥\Z?S[Ci^^ 

Recommended  fey  Physiciani^.  Made  of  specially 
♦prepared  "Superlastik."  Guaranteed.  Price  $1.00 
p-er  pair.  Money  baex  if  not  satisfactory.  Order 
to-day.  Send  for  free  book.  Ask  your  Chiropodists 
Physician,  Shoe  Dealer  or  Drug-g-ist. 

THE  GEO.  H.  JUNG  CO. 
4211  Jung  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 
LQOOKi 


Wonderful  Phonograph  Offer 

Plere  is  our  Xew  Style  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph — the  latest  improve- 
ment— ^vithout  the  horu.  The  lightest,  most  durable  and  oom- 
p-act  practical  phonograph  ever  produced.  It  is  beautifully  tin- 
islied.  tone  aitn  blax;k  japanned,  nickel  winding  crank,  accurately 
constructed,  smooth  running  spring  motor.  Avhich  plays  2  to  3 
records  at  one  -VTlnding,  speed  legulator,  stop  lever  and  felt- 
covered  turn  table.  New  improved  sound  box  with  mica  dia- 
pliragni,  which  makes  perfect  reproductions  of  all  kinds  of  musia 
— 'band  pieces,  talking  pieces,  instrumental,  orchestra,  vocftl,  etc. 

Plays  Any  Disc  Record 

L'p  to  7  inches-,  and  plays  them  properly.  This 
machine  is  simply  wonderful — not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  of  this  kind.  Will  give 
you  more  entertainment  than  anything  you  ever 
owned.  Strong  and  durable.  Small  and  com- 
pact, iwith  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
EVERY  MACHINE  REGULATED  AND  TESTED 

BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY 
and  guaranteed  in  eTery  way.  A  real  phono- 
graph, not  a  toy,  yet  small  and  light  enough 
to  be  carried  to  camps,  excursions,  etc.  Gives 
a  clearness  and  volume  of  tone  hot  surpassed  by 
most  high-piiced  instruments. 

Free  to  You— Send  No  Money 

Just  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  24  of 
3m  Art  Pictures  to  dispose  of  on  special 
offer  at  25e  each.  Send  us  the  $G  you  col- 
lect and  for  your  trouble  we  will  send  this 
Ticw  improved  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph  and  a 
E election  of  ^  records,  free,  for  youx  trouble. 
Yon  can  dispose  of  pictures  and  earn  this 
great  machine  and  the  records  in  a  few 
iiours*  time.  ^ 

E.  D.  LIFE,  337  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


A  ^^one-language"  man  is  like  a 
one-legged  man — 

handicapped  in  business,  social  life,  and  travel.  He  cannot  go  so  far  nor  so  fast. 
He.  cannot  accomplish  so  much,  ICnawledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  tongues  will 
enable  you  to  increase  your  income.  It  is  the  quickest,  simplest  and  pleasantest 
way  to  do  this^as  well  as  to  add  to  your  social  and  business  influence,  broaden 
your   whole   mental   outlook,    double    your   enjo^Tnent   in   reading   and'  travel. 

You  can  learn  a  new  language 
as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


Only  a  trained  musician  can  learn  a  tune  with- 
out hearing  it— by  merely  atudjing  the  printed 
notes.  But  any  one  can  learn  a  tune  by  listen- 
ing to  it  several  times.  It  is  tlie  same  with 
languages.  The  Rosenthal  Language  Phone 
Method  enables  any  one  to  learn    a  foreign 


tongue  as  easily  as  a  new  tune.  Tou  merely  put 
a  X^anguage  Phone  record  on  your  phonograph 
and  listen;  then  repeat  the  sentences  aloud.  In 
a  surprisingly  short  time  you  are  yourself  actu- 
ally speaWng  a  foreign  language  and  under- 
standing what  is  said  to  you. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

With  Rosenthal  Practical  Linguistry 

The  feature  that  makes  this  wonderful  method  so  speedy,  interesting  and  cor- 
rect is  the  set  of  Language  Phone  discs.  These  are  records  of  the  speech  of  a 
cultured  native  professor,  speaking  his  mother-tongue.  He  talks  of  everyday  matters, 
giving  you  hundreds  of  phrases,  questions  and  answers  that  you  will  have  imme- 
diate and  constant  use  for.  Ycu  learn  conversationally.  No  rules  or  declensions 
to  be  memorized,  but  perfect  accent,  pronunciation  and  grammar  assured. 

S  PAN  I S  H— F  R  E  N  C  H— ITALIAN 


You  need  give  only  a  few  minutes  of  spare 
time  a  day  to  study — in  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  your  own  home.  Select  your  own  time — 
when  you  are  in  the  mocd.  No  arbitrary  lesson- 
hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider. 

Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  employee,  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  clerk,  executive,  salesman, 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, minister,  teacher,  author,  artist,  actor,  mu- 
sician— familiarity  with  another  language  will  add 
to  your  success— as  it  has  done  in  thousands  of 
cases.     Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  owners  of 


Rosenthal  Language  Phone  outfits,  in  all  these 
professions,  have  written  us  enthusiastic  letters 
about  their  interest  and  pleasure  in  this  fasci- 
nating study;  and  of  the  great  benefit 
it  has  been  to  them — enlarging  their 
business  or  winning  promotion  and  big- 
ger salaries. 


FREE 


A  64-Page  Book 
That  Tells  You 


How  to  Increase  your  Income;  How  to  Acquire 
Quickly  Conyersational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign 
Tongue;  How  to  Increase  Your  Influence— in  the 
Office,  the  club,  the  drawing-room. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
420  Hess  Building,  New  York 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  obliga- 
tion of  any  kind)  the  free  book  about  Lan- 
guage Study,  together  with  details  of  your 
offer  of  a  free  trial,"  In  my  own  home,  of 
The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish, 
French  or  Italian. 

Name  

Address........  

City  State  


How  to  Obtain  Beautiful,  Rich, 
Long   Eyelashes  and  Brows! 

J VERY  WOMAiN  slioutl'd  be  the  rightful  owner  tof  beautiful 
eyes,  the  essentials  of  which  are:  iFirst.  Ltong-.  riclh  e.ve- 
iasihes.  and.  ©eicond.  well- caa-ed-for  eyebrows.  No  matter 
\yhcT.t  color  your  eyes  may  be — gray,  brown  or  blue— if  they  are 
shaded  by  'thick,  silky  lashes,  and  well-s'hat)ed  brows,  their 
charm  is  ffreatly  (accentuated.. 

Nowadays,  no  one  needs  to  be  the  dissatisfied  ipo^sessor  oif  short, 
i  hin.  uneven  broiws  and  lashes:  you  can  grreaitly  assist  Nature  by 
simply  applying  'a  little  of  M.  T.'s  Eyelash  and  Eye-brow  Beau- 
lifier  at  night.  This  scientific  preparation  nourishes  the  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes,  causing  them  to  become  gradually  thick 
and  lustrous,  imparting  ^sparklin^  expression  to  the  eyes,  and 
added  charm   to  the  face. 

M.  T.'s  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow  Beautlfier.  whicJi  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  by  tHnouisands.  is  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless; 
it  is  not  a  greasy,  sticky  salve,  but  a  clean,  nicely-perfumed 
iiQuid,  in  a  cut  glass  bottle  witfi  glass  stopper  and  applicator. 
The  cut  represents  actual  size  of  bottle.  The  active  principle  of 
this  valuable  article  is  a  rare  and  expensive  organic  concenitration 
which  is  unequalled  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  strength- 
ening the  particular  follicles  whicli  produce  rich,  dark  eyelashes. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT'  SATISFACTOBY 
Upon  receipt  of  75c  in  stamps,  coin  or  iMoney  Order.  I  will  send  you 
postpaid,    in    plain    yvTapper,    a   bottle   of   M.    T.'s    Eyelash    and  Eyebroyv 
Beautificr  together  with  my  copyrighted  booklet  on  Beauty  Hints. 
The  following  preparations  are  of  highest  standard  and  well  recommended: 

M.   T.'s   Nature's   Beauty   Cream,   a  wrinkle   eradicator.  $  .75 

M.  T.'s  A.  B.  A.  Lotion,  for  Pimples  and  Blackheads  .$  .75 

M.  T.'s   Depilatory  to  remove  superfluous   hair  $  .50 

M.  T.'s  Freckle  Cream,  for  stubborn  freckles  aid  tan.....  $f.00 

M.  T.'s  MInerated  Quinol,  "The  Incomparable  Vanishing  Cream"..... $  .75 

M.TRILETY,  KqSlites  Dept.  37,  Binghamton,N.Y. 
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Perfect  He^rin^forthe 

DEAF 


SCIEXCE  has  fomid  a  way  for  yott 
to  hear—perfectly.    The  wonderful 

LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE 

doubles  the  joy  of  living.  Look  at  it 
and  you  SEE  the  simplest  and  smallest 
hearing  device  m  the  world;  use  it  and 
you  FEEL  you  have  the  most  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism  j-et  devised  for 
affiicted  humanity. 

Ttie  absolute  superiority  of  the  Little 
Gem  was  reooenized  at  the  Panama - 
Pacific  Exposition,  where  ft  received 
the  Gold  Medal,  highest  award  for  ear 
phones,  in  competition  with  the  world. 
Try  our  Auto  Ear  Massage,  used  to 
stop  head  noises,  and  improves  hearing. 
Write  for  booldet. 

Gem  Ear  Phone  Co.,  Inc., 
806  WA  Marbridge  Bldg.. 
i7  W.  31th  St.,  Xew  York. 
Canadian  Office: 
HyiiQ  Building,  Toronto. 


NewYovk 


SAK.OO 

^^RYm  FOR 

flV^^  THIS 
MWSWmtfRMeMSi/M 

m  WOOL  SUIT 


BIO 

CJITAIj06< 


Every  suit  made  to  individual  measare 
from  the  exact  labric  you  select  and  ac- 
cording to  your  exact  speciflcafions.  We 
ship  it  on  approval,  delivery  oharKCS  r 
^td.  for  you  to  try  on,  to  inspect^ 
and  examine.    Unless  you  are 
well  pleased  your  trial  ordsr 
vrill  not  cost  you  a  cenc. 

Send  postal 
today  for 

copy  , 

of 

our 
big 
catalog;  ( 
and 
style  book 
with  62  cloth  samples  of  the  very 
finest,  high  grade  fabrics  and  latest. 
New  Y^rk  and  Chicajro  styles.   It  shows 
how  any  member  of  your  family  caij  tr.l:e 
your  measures.    We  guarantee  a  perfect 
at.  By  dealing  direct  with  U9.  the  man  ' 
facturers,  you  save  the  unncce 
sary  expense  and  profit  of 
agonts  and  obtain  the  very  ' 
hitfhest  Rrade  of  tailoring  at  a  saving  of  25%  t« 
40% .   Write  today  for  catalog  and  informatioir, 

THE  BELL  TAILORS 


.  Adams  at  Green  Street, 
90 


Dept.  839,  Chieaga,  111. 


SPECIALIZE 

AND 

WIN 


EXPERTS  Demand  Bijf  Pay -And  Get  It  9 

Experts  name  their  own  salaries — and  they  get  what  they  ask  for. 
Why?  Because  they  have  specialized — they  are  experts  in  their  par- 
ticular line.  Others  guess,  suppose,  and  imagine.  Experts  KNOW. 
Specialize  and  Win!  It's  only  the  poorly  paid  jobs  that  are  crowded. 
The  big  $8,000  and  $10,000  positions  are  always  seeking  men  and 
women  who  have  specialized. 

EARN  $20  A  DAY 

You  are  paid  what  you  are  worth — no  more,  no  less.  Make  yourself 
worth  more  and "  you'll  get  more.  Equip  yourself  with  special 
knowledge  and  you'll  get  a  specialist's  salary — $20  to  $25  a  day 
and  more. 

Men  and  Women — why  not  get  out  of  the  crowded  jobs?  There's 
nothing  in  it,  now  or  in  the  future — and  you  know  it!  Specialize— 
that's  the  answer.    Think  it  over  and  you'll  agree. 

It  isn't  hard  to  gain  a  specialist's  knowledge.    You  can  easily  learn  at 
home  in  your  spare  time,  to  be  a 


Certified  Public  Accountant 
Real  Estate  Specialist 
Banker 

Advertising  Specialist 
Credit  Manager 


Corporate  Secretary 
Broker 

Cost  Accountant 
Star  Salesman 
Business  Organizer 


Let  us  send  you  our  helpful  free  hook  about  the  professiori  you  are 
7nost  interested  in.   No  obligation  at  all — qnd  it  may  show  you  the  way 
toward  a  prosperous  future. 
UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  1041  Pullman  Building,  New  York  City 
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We  Buy  Old 
Postage  Stamps 

Many  of  the  older  issues  of 
stamps  of  4:he  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  are  rare  and 
will  bring  high  prices,  either 
used  or  unused.  We  recentlj^ 
paid  a  New  York  man  over 
$3,000.00  for  a  trunk  of  old  let- 
ters found  in  a  barn.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  for  old  stamps 
^nd,  write  us  what  you  find. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN 
COMPANY 

33  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 


I'EL.  BAKCLAT  6062 

ALBERT  ROMEIKE  &  CO.,  inc. 
The  Reliable  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


Press  Clippings 

Are  to-day  a  necessity  for  the  modern, 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  business  man, 
in  fact  for  everybody  conspicuous  in 
the  public  eye. 

We  supply  our  patrons — business  men, 
professional  men,  politicians,  authors, 
artists,  etc.— with  the  information  they 
desire  as  rapidly  as  it  can  possibly  be 
obtained  from  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

We  deliver  clippings  daily  or  as  often 
as  desired. 

Terms:  $6.00  per  100  Clippings. 
Special    rates    on    larger    orders  and 
further  information  upon  application. 

ALBERT  ROMEIKE  &  CO.)  Inc. 
31-33  Park  Place  New  York  City 


ItWoursJpUEM 


THIS  SUIT  made  to  your 
n  individual  measure,  from 
finest  cloth,  and  high 
grade  linings.  It  won't 
cost  one  cent.  We 
simply  ask  you  to  show 
it  to  your  friends  and 
recommend  our  clothee. 

No  Extra  Charges 

of    any    kind — all  the 
latest  fancy  styles,  ex- 
,  trerne   peg    tops,  fancy 
golf  bottoms,  fancy  sleeve 
cuft!^;.    fancy    belt  loops, 
pearl  buttons — Everything 
Free! 

__Earn  $40  to  $60  a  Week 

in  youT  spare  time.  It's  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Write  at 
once  and  get  this  new  big  offer.  Even 
if  you  are  an  agent  for  another  tail- 
oring house,  be  sure  and  write  for 
this  new  and  most  Irberal  offer  ever 
made. 

Don't  Wait!     Don't  Delay! 

Drop  us  a.  line  at  piace.   We  prepay  everything, 

Washington  TailOfing  Cs.,  O^L  875»  Chicago 


LearnDrawing 

in  any  of  tli«  following  ^branches . 

CARTOONING 
C O M I C    I>R  AW  IN G 
NEWSPAPER  AND 
MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATING 
COM'MERCIAL 
ART 
FASHION 
ILLUSTRATING 
PASTEL  AND 
CRAYON  PORTRAIT 
ART 

Mention  Course  Jnteresced  In. 
BY  €ORRESPONI>ENCE 
OR  LOCAL  CLASSES. 
Write  or  call  for  terms  and 
list  of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS, 

Studios  2105  Flatiron 
Building.  23d  St.  & 
•B'Tvay.  New  York  City. 

MOKT  M.  BURGER, 

Director. 
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EACH 
VOLUME 
IS  11x15 
INCHES 
IN  SIZE 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Bompard 

Boticelli 

Bouve<ret 

Brett 

Brown  « 

Cazin, 

Chaplin 

Clark 

Constable 

Corot 

Correggio 

Crome 

Da  Vinci 

Detaille 

Duverger 

Fragonard 

Furse 

Gainsborough 

Gore 

Greuze 

Guthrie 

Hals 

Henner 

Holbein 

Holiday 

Hook 

Hunt 

Israels 

Landseer 

Latour 


Lawrence 

Le  Brun 

Legros 

Leighton 

Lucas 

Mauve 

Meissonier 

Millet 

Morland 

Murillo 

Peacock 

Rembrandt 

Rcni 

Reynolds 

Riviere 

Romney 

Rossetti 

Rubens 

Sadler 

Sargent 

Swan 

Titian 

Troyon 

Tuke 

Turner 

Velasauez 

Walker 

Watts 

Webster 

VVeller 

Whistler 

J2orn 


ASuperb  Work  of  Art 

TWO  LARGE 
HANDSOME  VOLUMES 
Issued  in  co-operation  with  Cassell  & 
Company,  the  famous  fine  art  publish- 
ers  of  London,   containing  large  and 
beautiful  reproductions  of  the  master- 
pieces of  British  and  European  gal- 
leries.    Introduction  and  descriptive 
notes  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.    An  elab- 
orate work  for  homes  of  tone  and 
refinement. 

Beautiful  Mounted 
Reproductions  in  Color 

This  is  not  a  cheao  (collection  of  loose  Tjicture's.  but  a  real 
LIBRARY  OP  AjRT!  'TPhe  publishers  have  chosen  only  such 
recoarnizetd  pictures  las  have  not  formerly  been  available  iii 
p-apu'Lar  format.  It  iplaces  a  •g'allery  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  paint'iniers  irisiht  in  your  own  fhome 
for  casuial  peruisal  or  ready  reference.  It  bring^s  ito  you  a 
collection  of  masterpieces  valued  oVer  Five  MiiUon  Dollars 
in  the  origrinal.  selected  frotm  the  orea/tlions  of  our  greatest 
old  lamd  modern  masters. 

A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 

The  separate  text  papres  of  Mlsitonioal  and  esjplanatory 
H'Otes  accomipanying-  eadh  picture  and  the  brief  biog'raphical 
sketch  of  each  painter  make  the  work  ipiarticularly  uniaue, 
valuable  and  desirable.  'See  our  special  "On- Approval" 
offer  outlined  in  coupon  herewith.  S»10.00  per  Tolume, 
$i20.0O  per  set,  payable  in  easy  instalments. 

High 
Commendations 
From  Owners  of 


the  Set 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-60  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y, 


"As  for  ^Famous  Paint- 
ings.' I  would  not  take 
double  the  price  I  paid 
for  them  if  I  could  not 
get  another  set." — Orlo 
S.  Ferris,  Portland,  Ore. 

"We  consider  them  a 

great    addition    to  our 

reading-room."  —  S.  T. 

Moreland,  Principal  Mc- 

Donogh  School,  Mc- 
Donogh,  Md. 
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MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

Dept  4,22,  New  York.  i 
Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  charges  | 
paid,  the  two  volumes  cf  Famous  Paint-  i 
ings.     I  enclose  $2.00.     If  satisfactory,  ! 
I  will   retain   the   work   and   send  you 
$2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  $2^1.00  | 
in   all  have  been   paid,    completing  the 
purchase.     If  I  do  not  want  the  books, 
I  will  return  them,  within  ten  days  at  ' 
your  expense,  you  will  refund  the  money  | 
I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing,  i 


Name  . 
Address 
City  ... 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 

**I  hear  you.  I  can  hear  now  as  well  as  anybody. 
'How?'  With  THE  MORLEY  PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in 
my  ears  now,  but  they  are  invisible.  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  I  hear  all  rig*ht. 
"The  Morley  Phone  for  the 

DEAF 

to  the  ears  what  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Invisible, 
comfortable,    weightless   and   harmless.  Anyone 
can  adjust  it."    Over  one  hundred  thousand  'SOld. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testdmonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  762,  26  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa.  < 


^^^^ 


>  PATENTS 


DONT  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Before  disdosing  your  invention  to  any  one.  send  for  blank  form 

"EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION? 

to  be  signed  and  witnessed.   Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWir^E 

109  Ouray  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

/OHginators  of  the  form  ''Evidence  of  Conception,'') 


Cure  Sent  i  KEC 


Instant  Relief ! 

Don't  send  a  cent.  I  prove 
it  at  my  expense.  Your  name 
and  address  t>rins*the  FREE 
1  REAT^UENT  that  means 
instant  relief,  and  wroof  that 
your  bot'herso'me  ibunion  can 
be  banished.  I  don't  care 
how  bad  it  is — "how  many 
times  you  liave  failed  to  tfet 
rid  of  you'r  j)est — how  unbe- 
lieving: you  are  that  there  is 
lielp  for  you — Itnow  my 
business  and  I'm  ffoins  to 
send  you — 'FREIE^ — ^my  won- 
derful home  treatment  that  will  remove 
the  cause  and  ri«d  you  of  that  bunion  mis- 
ery. Send  no  money.  Just  tell  your  friends 
when  your  bunion  disappears.  Your  name 
and  add-ress  bring-  tihe  F'RISE'  trea-tment 
at  once  in  plain,  sealed  envelope.  JTritfCl 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO., 

3661  Ogden  Ave.,  Dept.  143,  Chicago 


Don  t  S  end  a  Penn  y 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

The  only  truss  which  will  Shoid  your  i-upture 
oorapletely  is  our  new,  patented.  Sanitary  TRUSS. 

The  same  can  'be  worn  day  and 
night  "vvith  gi^eat  comfort.  No 
matter  how  large  yonr  rupture 
may  be,  we  'will  iguarantee  to  hold 
it.  We  have  cured  thous>ands  of 
pe-ople  with  our  truss  amd  the 
same  is  recommended  by  the  best 
doctors  of  this  country.  In  or- 
dering our  truss  please  state  meas- 
lurement  aix)und  your  body  OT€r 
the  hip:  also  state  right,  left  or  double.-  Price, 
single.  $8.00.  double,  ^12.00.  including  postage, 

WILLIAM  M.  EISEN  CO. 

Department  No.  3. 
412  Eififlipi  Ave.  New  York  City 


NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance. 
New  discover y.  Won- 
derful.' No  obnoxious 
spring's  or  pads. 
Autom'atic  Air  Cush- 
ions. JBinds  and 
draws  the  broken 
oarts  toerether  as  yoo 
would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  plas- 
•  ters.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able, cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Full    information    and    booklet  FREE. 

C.  E.  BROOKS.  330- J  State  St.,  Marsbali.  Micb. 
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0LDM0NEM0UGHTAND5OLD 


HIGHEST  prices  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  ALL  old  Money;. 
$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  foir  hundreds  of  coins  dated  before 
1895.  Seoid  TEN  cents  for  our  New  Illuistrate'd  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x6,  showing  prices  we  GUARANTEE  to  pay.  Get 
posited  at  once,  it  may  mean  many  dofllars  to  you. 

We  have  a  fine  line  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  coins  for 
sale.    If  you  wislh  to  Buy  or  Sell  send  for  our  books. 

C.  F.  CLARKE  &  CO. 
Box  143  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


COMR'S     FARM  AGENCY 

SELLS  FARMS        ::        ::       ::       WRITE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
rsj.    IVIOIMTGOIVIERV  SX. 


New  York  Camera  Exchange 

J.  H.  ANDREWS,  Proprietor 

0««M    R««<»:»«A»r>  buying,   selling  and  exchanging 

Ur    Business     cameras  and  Lenses. 

Vr\iii»  Riie7n  Ace       ^^^"^  ^^^^^  SAVE  MONEY,  get  what  you. 

1  UUr  XJUdlllt^bb  need  in  the  Photographic  Supply  line  at  LOWEST 
prices.  We  save  you  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  on  prices  of  other  dealers  on  NEVv' 
GOODS.    Send  2-Gent  stamp  for  Bargain  List,  and  mention  "World  Almanac." 

Telephone  2387  Beekman,  Dept.  A.     HI  FULTON  STREET 


REDDIISIG  8c  CO- 
MASONIC  BOOKS  AND  GOODS 

Regalia,  Jewels,  Badges,  Pins.  Charms  and  Lodge  Supplies. 


Send  for  Catalogue  W, 
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200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


If  You  Have  an  Invention  and  Desire 
to  Learn  How  to  Secure  a  Patent 

Send  for  our  Guide  Book,  HOW  TO  GET  A  PATENT,  sent 
Free  on  request.     Tells  our  terms 
methods,  etc.    Send  model  or  sketch 
and  description  of  .your  invention  and 
we    will-  give    our    opinion    as  to 

i  t  s  pat- 
en table 
nature. 


» o  ^  ^1 


STREET.  

CITY  STATE. 


RANDOLPH  &  CO. 

Dept.  45,      Washington,  D.  C. 


Be  Your  Own  Boss 

Earn  $8  to  $15  a  Day 

Sharpening 
Razor  Blades 
with  a 

Hyfieid 
Complete 
Sharpening 

Machine 

uhioh  puts  a  "keen  cut- 
ting edge  on  any  make 
Safety  Razor  blade  {12, 
at  one  iime  in  5 
mimites). 

EASY  ASJ>  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 

Siharpens  Jwdk  Kazors.  BarbeiB'  Scdfisocrs.  Bheaire, 
Knives,  etc. 

IF  VOU  WAXT  TO  START  A  PROFIT- 
ABLE BUSINESS  YOUR  OWN 
SEND   FOR   OUR  PLAN. 

HYFIELD  MFC,  CO. 

21  Walker  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  Reliable 


Sfi 


MAJOR'S  CEMENT 


STICKS  EVERYTHING 

Stroiigost  on  earth  for  repairing  China.  Glassware. 
Furniture.  Meerschaum,  Vases,  Books,  Tippini,  Bil- 
liard Cues.  &c.  Use 

MAJOR'S  RUBBER  CEMENT 
For  repairing  rubber  goods,  to  patch  vehicle  tops, 
uiJibrellas,  &c.     Price  15c.  per  bottle. 
Dealers  Send  for  Special  Offer 
MAJOR   MFG.   CO.,  461   Pearl  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
Established  1S76 


80  to  100  Words  a 
Minute  Guaranteed 
Learn  By  Mail — 
10  Easy  Lessons 


A  wonderful  new  siethod  of  ac- 
lUlring  skill  on  the  typewriter  has 
been  discovered.    Almost  over  night 
it    has    revolutionized    the  whole 
typewriting  situati  n.  Already 
thousands  of  stenographers  and  other  typewwriter  users  who  never  exceeded  thirty  to  forty  words  a  ^ 
minute  are  writing  80  to  ICO  words  with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitely  greater  accuracy  than  they 
ever  could  before,  and  thev  are  i-arning  salaries  increased  in  proportion.  ^ 
NOTHINH  FI  I  IICF  IT     ^^^'^  confuse  the  NEW  WAY  in  typewriting  with  any  ^ 

A^V/linil^Vl  UJ^i^J:^  £^irvi^  j.  a  system  of  the  past.  There  has  never  been  anything  ^ 
like  it  before.  It  is  as  different  from  the  old  touch  system  as  day  is  from  night.  Special  GYM-  ^ 
NASTIC  Finger-Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  DAYS  that  ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in  S: 
MONTHS.  It  is  the  greatest  step  in  typewriting  since  the  typewriter  itself  was  invented — already  its  n 
success  has  became  nation-wide.  s; 

DOUBLES  AND  TREBLES  SALARIES  «av?!.i^^nrSi/'s.S^r  | 

hundreds  of  graduates  of  business   colleges  and  special   typewriting  courses — many  were  so-called  ^ 
touch  writers— yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  who  hasn't  DOUBLED  or  TREBLED  his  or  her  f$ 
speed  and  accuracy,  and  the  salaries  have  been  increased  from  $8  to  $15  a  week  (their  former  pay) 
to  $25.  $30  and  even  $40  weekly.    And  the  NEW  WAY  IS  AMAZINGLY  EASY  for  any  one- 
there  are  only  ten  lessons  and  they  can  be  quickly  learned. 

WAV  T^r\r\l^  FQFF  We  cannot  describe  here  the  principle  of  this  new  method. 
IIILW  W/\l  EJVJKJPk  rfMLii:^  But  we  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about  it 
In  complete  detail,  which  is  FREE  to  those  interested.  It  is  a  big  32-page  book  brimful  of  eye -opening 
ideas  and  valuable  information.  No  instruction  book  ever  written,  no-  matter  what  it  cost,  ever  told 
so  plainly  the  real  WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  typewriting. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if  you  want 
to  make  your  work  easier — if  you  want  to  put 
more  money  in  your  pay  envelope — get  our  cata- 
logue at  once.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 
as  to  the  SPEED  and  SALARY  that  is  pos- 
sible to  typists.  Mail  coupon  NOW,  before  vou 
forget.  Address 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

4203  COLLEGE  HILL.   SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 
4203  College  Hill.  Springfield,  Oh!0« 
Please  send  Free  Typewriting  BooK. 

Name  


Adaress 
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New  Detectagraph 

This  detecting  instrument  of  maiTelons  fiensitivity  can  be 
used  for  detecting  secret  couTersations.  Outfit  consists  of 
SensitiTe  Tranmitter.  25  ft.  Black  Cord.  Receiver.  Head- 
band, Case  and  Battery.  «  • 

Junior 

Deaf  -  Phone 

For  People  With 
Impaired  Hearing 

^18  ^o"^P^^t^ 


T,HB  MIOROPBO 
DEAP-PHONB  '  • 


JUNIOR 

S'UiDer- 


   DETECTAGKAPH  »18 

sensitive  itistrument  Tvbich  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  demands 
lor  a  practical  and  efficient  hearing  device  at  an  extremely  low 
price.  It  is  equal  to  any  $35.00.  instrument  made  and  superior  to 
most  of  them. 

The  outfit  consists  of  One  Super-Sensitive  Tranismitter  with  cord  connector i  One  Super- Sensitive 
Eiar  Piece  with  small  black  cord;  One  Black  Single  Headband;  Black  Case  and  Two  Batteries. 

Improved  Super-Sensitive 
Microphone,  Only  $8.00 

Thi.g  instrument  is  offered  at  an  extremely  low  price.  It  is  excellent  for 
bmlumg  your,  own  radio  amplifier.  Can  also  foe  used  in  many  experiments 
where  a  isensitive  microphone  is  required. 

Send  for  One  Today  and*  Convince  Yourself 

G.  BOISSONNAULT  CO. 

^'^^iiS„^iJ''^^t'^^'''  26  Cortlandt  St,  NEW  YORK 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 


BE  WE4.T.  AND  KEEP  WELI. 


SO  I>AYS  TRIAL 


THE  ROCHE  ELECTRIC  HYGIENIC  MACHINE 

KELPS  NATURE  IN  HER  FIGHT  AOAINST  DISEASES  ANO  PAIN 
It  increases  Wood  circulation5  strenglhens  and  soothes  the  netrveis.     Brings  sleep 
Look  like;  this  at  50  to  the  sleepless  Don't ^le  a  dead  one  at  50 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Woman  is  Leader  of  All 

You  cannot  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  tfeis 
machine  except  you  try  it.  One  treatment  will  comince 
you  of  its  extraordinary  Qualities.  If  you  are  suffering- 
from  paralj'sis,  locomotor  ataxia,  veiitigo,  apoplexy  neu- 
ritis, rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout,  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries, or  high  blood  pressure,  be  sure  to  •  investigate  this 
machine.  For  it  wards  off  and  overcomes  such  ailments. 
Takes  the  place  of  exercise  and  hand  manipulation. 
Gives  your  muscles  firm  elasticity.  Be  neither  fat  nor 
thin.    NORMALIZE  YOUR  WEIGHT. 

Do  you  realize  what  this  machine  means  to  one  want- 
ing ill  vital  strength,  or  suffering  from  general  weaj^- 
iiess,  nervous  debility,  insonmia,  constipation,  hea*d- 
aches  or  pains  through  the  back  and  limbs?  Our  ma- 
-  chine  is  the  only  treatment  for  prostatic  gland  trouble, 
vaTicose  veins  or  a  goitre. 

RPTVIPMRtJ'P    O"^'  machines   are  not  vibrators. 

|\i:imi:<m£>i:«I\  a  genuine  health  helping,  life  ..j-s'ateiifpd 

prolonging  apparatus.  As  electrical  manufacturers  we  T^i!^^ 
build  high  frequency  machines  of  special  design,  in-  oy  rnw.  j.  D.  nucne 
|V  #  y  -  yp'T^i'Wr^srT'Y'^Snk  eluding  our  new  combination,  machine,  Higli- 
F#X#^#VaW^^#^  ^  Hay,"  or  in  other  words,  Violet  Kay, 
which  is  operated  from  direct  or  alternating  current,  and  two  No  6  dry- 
cells  furnishes  the  pulsorating  and  atatomical  vibration.  We  know  that  wo 
have  overcome  the  possibility  of  accidents  through  short  circuit  which  sOx, 
commonly  happens  in  cheap  and  inferior  machines. 

Our  machine  should  be  in  every  home.     Write  for  our  trial  offer  and 
testimonials.     It  is  for  men  and  women    who    want   lo    become  healthy, 
vigorous  and  efficient.  Address. 
Roche  Electric  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  W  A,  Grand  Rapids,  Mi<ih.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Electricity 


is  so  closely  allied  to  almost  every  branch  of 
science,  commerce  and  industry  that  every  one, 
regardless  of  their  profession  or  occupation,  should 
have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  electricity. 
We  are  teaching  a  course  of  ^'practice"  embracing  everything 
that  is  to-day  electrical.    In  this  School  you 

LEARN  BY  DOING 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  or  visit  the  school  at  yeur  convenience. 
SCHOOL  IN  SESSION  ALL  YEAR. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 


49  West  17th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


^'^o'^n''  banking 

Tells  of  great  oPDortunities  tfor  both  men  and  women  in 
thlis  attractive  profession,  and  .how  you  can  learn  by  mail 
in  spare  time.    Send  rf;or  cooy  at  once.     No  oibligrations. 
EDGAR   G.    ALCORN,  President, 
.       ^      American    School    (rf  Bajikingr. 
104  McLane  Buildinsr*  Columbus^  Ohio. 


Write  for  FREE  BOOK  To-day. 

407  Meyer  Building       -      -      -  - 


I  can  make  a  good  penman  of  you  at  home 
during  spare  time.    Write  for  my  free  book, 

"How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
It  contaiois  specimens  and  tells  how  others 
mastered  pemmanship  by  the  Tambl^-n  Sys- 
tem. Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written  on 
a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
F.  W. 'TAMBLYN 
-      -      -      -      Kansas  City.  Mo. 


HUNDREDS 
RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS 
WANTED 
By  U.  S.  Government 


$1600 


First 
Year. 


Quick 
Raise  to 


$2300 


Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G2il,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  by  return,  mail  free 
D/Nx/o    Riit-Ki    0s  A-     %»#  /    information  telling  how  I  can  auickly 

BOYS—MEN— Over   17   Are   Wanted         y        into  the        S.  Government  service 
Common  education  sufficient.      Experience y  as  RaUway  Mail  Clerk  ($1,600  to  $2,300 
unnecessary.     Pleasant  work.     Constantly        a  year)  or  as  City  Mail  Carrier  or  Post 
j  traveling.    Vacation  with  pay.  Office  Clerk  ($1,4C0  to  $1,800  a  year). 

Send   coupon   to-day,   sure   (you  may  /is'ame  

forget  to-morrow).  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  Address  

Dept.  G2M,  Rocliester,  H,  Y.  J      If  not  interested,  hand  coupon  to  a  friend. 
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n ""you  ^O'-'-^C E  OF  LAI  A/ 

L/  KSSS  SCHOOLS  EZnEOfv 


TJrrcc  Year  Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 

STUDY  LAW  IN  DETROIT 

30th  Year  Begins  September  21,  1921. 

Faculty  includes  thirty  nieuibers  of  tlie  Detroit  bench  and  bar. 
Students  have  access  to  22  courts  in  Daily  Session.  Descriptive  catalog 
and  full  information  on  request.  Location  and  equipment  offer  special 
-advantages  and  attractions.   Bureau  of  Self  Help  maintained. 

Address 

DETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

301  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  DETROIT,  MICH. 


V*'  .  IMMEDIATEUY  FOR 

DIAMONDS- PEARLS 
PRECIOUS  STONES 
6  ♦JEWELRY 

ESTATES  APPRAISED PURCHASED 
45  JOHN STCl^ooraaQ^ )  Phone303^John. 
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Salesmanship  »"<i  Business  Efficiency 

By  J.  S.  Knox 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Salesmanship  and  Businef;s 
Efficiency  have  been  used  in  this  country  and  fourteen  foreign  countries. 
Many  concerns  have  bought  large  quantities  for  their  men.  One  concern, 
the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  has  used  fifteen  thousand 
copies  in  five  years  to  train  its  own  salesmen.  During  this  period  its 
profits  increased  four  hundred  forty-seven  per  cent. 

This  book  has  also  been  used  as  a  text  in  over  four  luindred  schools  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Japan. 

Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency  has  had  a  greater  sale  than  any  other 
salesmanship  hook  because  it  fills  a  greater  need. 

Mr.  O.  Salisbury,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consumers  Oil  Com- 
pany, Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  says:  "Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency 
has  been  worth  one  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  cold  cash.** 

Order  a  copy  of  this  ^reat  book  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  the  most  practical, 
the  most  inspirational  and  the  most  valuable  work,  on  wSalesmanship  you 
ever  read,  your  money  will  be  refunded  upon  request. 
Red  cloth  binding  with  gold  title. 

Prepaid  $3.00 


CAN  YOU  READ  HUMAN  NATURE? 

Get 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  JUDGING  MEN 

By  Dr.  Edwin  Morrell 

This  book  contains  145  pages  on  the  art  of  reading  human  nature  at  a 
glance.    It  also  contains  35  cuts  and  illustrations. 

It  classifies  men  into  the  tliree  tj^DCS,  tells  what  the  different  sizes  and 
shapes  of  noses  and  faces  mean,  gives  psycho-physical  analysis  of  a  number 
of  world  leaders  and  also  gives  s;)6c^aZ^^^s^rwd^o^^ /or  f/ie  saZ€man,  ^e?togf /ii/n 
just  how  to  approach  and  handle  various  types  of  men. 

At  least  eight  people  out  of  every  ten  who  see  it  are  immediately  inter- 
ested and  want  a  copy. 

"There  are  no  meatless  pages  in  'The  Science  of  Judging  Men.' 
The  author  gets  right  down  to  business  at  the  very  beginning 
and  handles  his  subject  in  a  way  that  carries  conviction.  Men 
in  business  are  necessarily  required  to  judge  men,  and  the  in- 
formation in  this  volume  will  be  very  helpful  toward  judging 
rightly."  'CHAS.  W.  MEARS,, 

President  Cleveland  Advertising  Club. 

Beautiful  Maroon  Cloth  Cover  with  gold  title. 

Prepaid  $2,00 

THE  KNOX  BUSINESS  BOOK  CO.,         2169  £•  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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MONEY  SAVING  d>flk  il  PA 

Complete  Ughting  Outfit;  $34-^0 

FOR  HOUSE  WITH  9  ROOMS  AND  PORCH 

Send  for  our  free  descriptive  circular  showing  above  fixtures  and  other  designs.  For 
other  handsome  lOO-page  catalogue  send  us  $1.00,  which  will  be  refunded  upon  first  order. 

ROBIN  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  COMPANY,  ^l^'^^i.^^^t 


'  YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE  ' 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


IN  THI«  DAY  A.ND  AGE  atteMion  to 
3'our  appearance  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  you  expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish  to 
appear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your 
own  self-satisfaction,  which  ia  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find 
the  world  in  general  judging  you  greatiy, 
if  not  wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  there- 
fore it  pays  to  "look  your  best"  at  all 
times. 


AFTER 


Permit  no  one  to  see  you  looking:  other- 
wise; it  will  injure  your  welfare!  Upon 
the  impression  you  constantly  make 
rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimat-e  destiny? 
My  new  Nose-Shaper,  "TRADOS"  (Model 
24).  corrects  now  ill -shaped  noses  with- 
out operation,  quickly,  safely  and  per- 
manently. Is  pleasant  and  does  not 
interfere  with  one's  daily  occupation, 
being  worn  at  night. 


Write  today  for  free  "booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses 
without  cost  if  not  satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist    1159  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamlon,  N.  Y. 
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Public 


Send  coupon  and  1  will  mail  you 
my  wonderful  book,  "How  To 
vSpeak  in  Public"— the  most  fas- 
cinating and  helpful  book  you 
ever  read.  Lays  bare  the  secrets 
of  oratory — gives  methods  of  fa- 
mous orators — tells  how  to  prepare 
speeches  on  any  subject — how  to 
address  lodges,  club  gatherings,  di- 
rectors' meetings,  etc.  Introduction 
by  Elbert  Hubbard.  Appendix  by 
Dr.  Orison  Swett  Mardeu.  Covers  entire 
field  of  pi*blio  speaking.  "How  to  Over- 
come Bashfulness;"  "Methods  of  Great 
Orators;"  "Seciu-ing  Confidence  of  Audi- 
ences;" "How  to  Make  Speeches  That 
Vvin;"  "Humor;"  *Tathos;"  "Climaxes.'* 
Contains  a  wealth  of  Origiual  Beady-Made 
Speeches,  Toasts,  Anecdotes,  etc.,  suitable 
for  any  occasion. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Send  coupon.  The  book  will  come  to  you 
at  once,  postpaid.  Keep  it  5  days.  Let 
tihe  book  itself  convince  you  that  it  will 
give  you  a  wonderful  command  of  English 
—teach  you  how  to  "think  on  your  feet." 
If  you  don't  say  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, helpful  and  inspiring  book  you  evei* 
read— send  it  back.  Othei-wise  pay  only  $2.50 
and  this  great  book  is  yours.  You  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  of  what  to  do  or'  say.  It  gives 
you  a  complete  knowledge  of  iiow  to  speak 
in  public.  De  Lvixe  edition.  300  pages.  It 
IS  a  book  you  must  have.  Send  coupon  to-day. 


iFor  Swollen  Veins 


HENRY  DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY, 
Dept.  4!,  1041  Chicago  Ave.  Evanston,  III. 

Send  me  at  once,  postpaid,  your  book,  "How  | 
to  Speak  in  Public."  At  the  end  of  five  days  I  ] 
will  send  you  $2.50  or  return  the  book  to  you.  f 

Name  

Address  , 


Absorb  ine.  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


IT  was  not  known  to  us  that 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  would  relieve 
Swollen  veins  until  a  few  years 
ago.  Then  we  did  not  find  this 
out  for  ourselves.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  an  old  gentlemaa 
who  'had  suffered  with  swollen 
veins  for  nearly  fifty  years*  He 
'had  made  'many  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  get  relief  and  finally  tried 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing*  its  value 
in  reducing  swellings,  aches,' padiis 
and  soreness.  Absorbine,  Jr.,  re- 
lieved him.  He  told  us  that  after 
he  had  tappMed  Absorbine,  Jr.,  reg- 
ularly for  la  few  weeks-  his  legs 
were  smooth  as  when  he  'was  a 
boy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
had  ceased.  Thousands  (have  since 
U'sed  this  antiseptic  liniment  for  this 
purpose  with  remarkatbly  good  re- 
sults. A'bsorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of 
oils  and  extracts  from  pure  herb.s, 
and  when  ru'bbed  upon  the  skin  is 
quickly  taken  up  (albsorbed)  by 
the  pores;  the  blood  circulation  in 
surrounding  parts  is  thereby 
stimulated  and  healing  helped. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  leaves  no 
residue,  the  odor  is  pleas- 
ing and  the  immediate  ef- 
fect soothing  and  cooling. 
Though  absoiuteiv 
harmless  to  human  tis- 
sues, Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a 
powerful  germicide,  being 
very  valuable  in  cleansing 
cuts,  scratches,  burns 
and  other  skin  breaks 
liable  to  infection. 

$1.25  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or 
postpaid. 

A  Liberal  Trial 

Bottle  ^«  sent 
to  your  8if- 
dress  on  receipt  of  !0c. 
in  stamps.  Send  for  trial 
bottle  or  procure  regular 
size  from  your  druggist 
today. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC. 

137  Temple  St. 
SPRINGFIELD.  I\«ASS. 


I  Anliseplio  and  Germiclda  Uoii 
^tnti  of  ?i«rb»l  extracts  and  essential  Oii 
•  STIMUUM 
f^OPHlflACTlC  ANTIPHLOGISTIC 
OISCUTIENT  eSSOI.Vt!'^ 

ifitdKt  inflammaUon  tni  wt^H*'^^ 
l^'W.  s-eil»«  veirs.  sprain*,  itl' 
ecms  bun'onsj  slop 
TO  ALLAY  PAIN 
"^CWS.  SORtS.  ULCEI!S,BOIlMBS<P«* 
PjORRHf  A  AND  SINUSES 
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Wireless  Taught  By  Mail 


Wireless  now  pays  up  to  $3,500  a  year,  with  opportunity  for  steady 
advancement.  Beginners  average  more  than  $200  a  month — they  receive 
$12C.  a  month,  plus  Room,  Board  and  Laundry.  We  have  on  file  requests 
lor  more  Licensed  Wireless  Operators  than  we  can  furnish.  The  thorough 
knowledge  of  Wireless  which  we  give  you  enables  you  to  'travel  and  see 
tiie  world,  visit  foreign  countries,  or  secure  positions  in  big  Am-erican 
land  stations. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Some  of  our  students  have  actually  passed  the  commercial  examina- 
'tion  in  Ten  Weeks.  One  student  did  it  in  Eight  Weeks.  Start  studying 
now  and  qualify  to  secure  your  First  Grade  Commercial  Operator's 
License.   No  previous  experience  or  training  necfe^ssary. 

Wireless  Instruments  Free 

In  addition  'to  all  necessary  text  books  and  other 
equipment,  we  furnish  FREE  to  every  student  a  Natro- 
meter,  which  consists  of  an  automatic  transmitter  and 
receiver,  which  sends  you  messages  just  as  you  would 
receive  them  from  distant  stations.  You  receive  this 
instrument  after  your  enrollment,  it  becometl'  your 
personal  property  upon  ^completion  of  our  course. 

Tuition  payable  in  easy  monthly  payments.  Write 
to-dav  for  full  infornxation  and  free  booklet,  '^Wireless. 
The  Opportunity  of  To-day." 

National  Radio  Institute 

14th  and  U  Sts..  N.  W. 
Dept.  353  Washington,  D.  C. 


Why  Be  Annoyed  Any  Longer  With 

PIMPLES  and  BLACKHEADS? 

M.  Trilety's  Antiseptic  Bleaching  and  Astringent  Lotion  is  the 
resailt  of  modern  scientific  Chemistry,  a  production  of  true  medi. 
cation  in  the  form  of  an  agreeatole  toilet  liquid  powder,  and  a 
triuim^ph  over  skin  blemishes  that  rob  one  of  a  good  complexion. 
It  is  the  Quickest  and  surest  local  remedy  of  getting  rid  of 
PIMPDES.  BLACKHEADS.  IKED  NOSE.  OiTLY  SKIN.  EN- 
LARGED PORES.  'SALLOW  COMPLEX'] DN.  etc.;  even  one 
aipplication  often  shows  marked  improvement.  M.  Trilety's 
A.  B,  A.  Lotion  is  absolutely  void  of  sticky  or  oily  sutostances. 
and,  being  of  a  clean,  refreshing  odor,  renders  it  most  cleanly 
in  use;  can  be  applied  just  before  retiring  and  allowed  to  re- 
main on  all  night  without  fear  of  soiling  the  most  delicate 
lingerie  or  bed  linens.  Just  a  few  aipplications — ^and  very  often 
in  an  overnight  treatment  such  discomforting  skin  troubles  as 
Rash,  Hives.  Ringworms.  Eruiptions.  "Eczema  in  its  many 
forms."  and  other  miserable  local  skin  affections,  will  yield 
to  CM.  Trilety's  A.  B.  A.  Lotion,  leaving  the  skin  in  a  clean, 
clear  and  natural  healthy  condition. 

This  wonderful  medicated  toilet  lotion  is  another  origination 
exclusive  of  my  lajboratory  and  because  of  its  great  efficacy  in 
Us  various  uses  it  has  brought  comfort  and  entire  satisfaction 
to  its  many  users,  all  of  whom  highly  recommend  it  to  their 
friends. 

It  might  be  well  to  ad'vise  mv  patrons  who  wish  to  treat 
Red  Noses,  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Oily  Skin,  Sallow  Complexion, 
etc.,  in  a  more  scientific  manner  to  secure  imnifdiatelj'  a 
bottle  of  my  Lotion,  which  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  or 
money  will  be  refunded. 

tJpon  receipt  of  75c  In  staiaps.  coin  or  money  order.  I  vpill 
send  you.  postpaid,  in  plain  wrapper,  a  bottle  of  my  A.  B.  A. 
Lotion  together  with  my  copyrighted  booklet  on  Beauty  Uints. 

M.  Trilety,  Face  Specialist,  Dept.  27,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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STOP 

Being  puzzled  where  to  ship  your  raw  furs. 

LOOK 

At  our  inducements — - 
Highest  [Market  Prices.     Honest  Grading. 
'  Prompt  Returns. 


LISTEN 


To  the  voice  of  satisfied 
shippers. 


Send  for  Our  Latest  Price  List 


The  House  oi  Satisfactian 

164^W.25thSt, 

New  York 


Dealer  m  American,  Chinese, 
Japanese  and   Russian  Furs 

Comsnonienee  Solicited         Cable  Address  ''Foxfm^' 
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BUSH  ^lEi  SIX 

—the  car  that  sells  itself 

The  Bush  is  an  unusually  attractive  car. 
It  wins  favor  at  the  very  first  look.  Its 
six-cylinder  Continental  Red  Seal  Motor 
and  all  parts  are  of  well  known  and 
proven  quality. 

Let  our  county  agent  take  you  riding. 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  what  this 
car  is  and  can  do.  Large  capacity  and 
foresight  enable  us  to  ship  this  fully 
guaranteed  De  Luxe  model  on  receipi 
of  your  order.  Don  *  t  forget — it  is  fully 
guaranteed. 

A  few  County  Agencies  atiU  open 

BUSH  HOTOR  CO.  tT.irrt 

CLASSPiNS 

.  RINGS,  MEDALS.  CUPS.  TROPHIES. 
EMBLEMS  AND  BADGES 


For  Schools 
and  Societies 
Direct  from 
Maimfticturer  of 
HO  years'  experi- 
ence. All  work 
'guaranteed. 
Designs  &.  Estimates  SubmTttcd- 


Send  for  new 
book  —  A  K  T 
ApDllea  t  0 
E  M  B  LEMS. 

-Address  Box  160 


BOSTON 

HASSACnUSLTlS 


MAKE 


YOU  BIG  MONEY 


No  matter  what  you  are  doing  now  we  can  in- 
crease your  income.  $25.00  to  $200.00  a  montli, 
easily  made  selling  PR ISCILLA  FABRICS, 
Hosiery.  Underwear,  Dry  Goods  and  Special- 
ties, whole  or  part  time.  No  experience  or 
capital  needed.  We  start  reliable  women  by 
sending  hundreds  of  beautiful  samples  and 
full  instructions.  Be  first  from  your  territory 
to  write  for  our  liberal  terms. 
FITZCHARI.KS  I>RY  GOOBS  CO., 
808   FITZCHARLES   BLDG..    Trenton,    N.  J. 


How  to  Pass 
Examinations 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING 
PAST  EXAMINATIONS 

These  past  examinations  with  answers 
reviewed  carefully  will 
prepare  the  student  to  pass 
any  teachers,  Reg-ents  or 
Civil  Service  examination 
offered  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  These  examinations 
were  prepared,  nearly  all 
of  them,  -under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Judge 
Draper,  Late  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  New  York 
and  former  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  14  YEARS  PAST-— WITH^ 
ANSWERS  COMPLETE. 

''Question  and  Answer  Books" 


Sixteen  of  them  containing  20  subjects. 
Price  complete  postpaid  $2.50. 


14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Arithmetic,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Grammar,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Geography,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Physiology,**  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Spelling,*  3000  words, 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Methods,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov.,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  U.  S.  History,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  English  Com.,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  School  Law,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Reading,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Gen'l  History,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Rhetoric,*  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Literature,  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Botany,  with  Ans. 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  m  Physics,  with  Ans. 

of  Exam,  in  Chemistry,  with  Ans. 

of  Bxam.  in  Zoology.*  with  Ans. 

of  Exam,  in  Geology,  with  Ans. 


14  Yrs. 
14  Yrs, 
14  Yrs. 
14  Yrs. 


of  Exam,  in  School  Economy -vrith  Ans. 


$.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
,  .25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

$5.00 


*Solutions  given  to  all  problems. 

*Revised  Editions  in  1919. 

Any  one  of  the  above  subjects  25  cents;  any  four 
(4)  $1.00;  any  eight  (8)  $L50;  any  (14)  $2.00.  The 
compJet©  $5.00  set  for  $2.50  postpaid.  20  cents  each 
in  quantities  of  10  or  more  of  any  ONE  SUBJECT 
when  ordered  for  CLASS  USE. 

BALL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Box  A  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CUR  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

"Question  and  Answer  Books** 

Psychology  Made  Plain  $.  25 

Civil  Government,  U.  S.  A  25 

U.  S.  History.  U.  S.  A  25 

Color  Study  with  Charts  25 

English  Composition   5^5 

The  New  Europe  30 

NOTE— These  ate  all  1919  Editions  and  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

BALL   PUBLISHING  CO. 
Box  A  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Established  1S79. 

Whooping  Cough,  Spasmodic  Croup, 
1  V/il  Asthma,  Sore  Throat,  Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, Colds,  Catarrh,  Influenza. 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping-iCouiKh  and  Spasmodic 
Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  common  cold  before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing-  into 
something  worse,  and  experience  shows  that  a  neglected  cold  is  a  dangerous  cold. 

Mrs.  BallingtOR  Booth  says:  "No  family,  where  there  are  young  children, 
should  be  without  this  lamp/' 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every  T3reath,  makes  "breath- 
ing easy  and  relieves  the  congestion,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  call  it  a  boon. 

For  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  as  an  aid 
in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria,  Cresolene  ts  valuable  on  account  of  its  powerful 
germicidal  qualities. 

It  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cresolene's  l)est  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  successful  use. 

Sold  by  Drasrsists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Ta>blets  for  the  irritable  throat,  composed  of 
slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLEOT:  €0.,  02  CoHlandt  Street.  IS^^ew  York 

or  Lemiinsr-Miles  Bnildiiie.  Montreal.  Canada 


DEVOE 


The  Guaranteed 

PAINTS— VARNISHES— STAINS 
ENAMELS— BRUSHES 

Devoe  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint  for  all  outside  use  is  absolutely  pure 
paint — pure  paint  to  the  last  drop  in  the  can. 

Guaranteed  to  take  fewer  gallons  and  wear  years  longer. 

Devoe  Velour  Finish — the  flat  finish  washable  oil  paint  for  all  interior 
walls,  woodwork  and  ceilings.    Comes  in  sixteen  beautiful  colors.  \ 

Devoe  Marble  Floor  Finish  for  hard  used  floors.  Withstands  the 
constant  traffic  of  heels.    Will  not  scratch  or  turn  white. 

A  guaranteed  finish  for  every  surface 
DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC 


New  York 
\6]  Fulton  St. 


Chicago 
14  W.  Lake  St. 
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LAW  SCHOLARSHIPS  FREE 

Write  now— quick  for  particulars  of  this  great  publicity  offer—a  tremendous — positively  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  the  ambitious  man.  Tuition  aoaclutely  free  to  those  who  act  promptly,  to  introduce  our 
new  copyrighted  easy  methoil  oif  Instruction.  Prepares  for  bar  or  business.  IVIost  practical  and  au- 
thoritative non-resident  course.  Endorsed  by  bench  and  bar.  Scholarship  students  pay  (4ily  nominal 
expense  of  text  and  postage.  Write  for  particulars.  No  obligation.  This  is  a  once  in  a  life-time  proposition. 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Dept.  1921.   MANHATTAN  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


AMAZING  OPPORTUNITIES 

in  the  Airplane  Industry 


Right  now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  into  the  greatest  industry  the  World 
has  ever  known.  Thousands  of  new  positions  opening  up  everywhere  in  this 
attractive  new  field.  Never  before  (have  ambitious  men  h^d  such  a  glorious 
chance.  Send  Coupon  at  once — find  out  how  our  wonderful  Course  in  Practical 
Aeronautics  wi'U  give  you  the  knowledge  to  enter  this  new  field.  Learn  at 
home  by  mail  during  your  spare  time. 

Enormous  Demand  for  Men—Big  Pay— If  you  know  Practical  Aero- 
nautics, seme  big  Airplane  Corporation  will  want  you.  Unheard  of 
Salaries  are  being  paid  trained  men.  Act  at  once.  The  pioneers  are 
going  to  reap  the  big  rewards.  Automobile  wet  mmmm  mmm  mm 
history,  railroad  history,  movie  history  will  ^"D*,^-^^,,^  MO\A7 
repeat  itself  in  Aviation.  ^r^repare  lyVJ  YV 

Special   Offer  NOW— Send  Coupon 
Send  the  Coupon  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars of  our  remarkable  offer  open  to 
you  now.  We  will  also  send  you  our 
big,  new  boclt  "Opp  rtunities  in  the 
Airplane    Industry."    No  obligation. 
Be  sure  to  tear  off  and  mail  cou- 
pon to-day. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  AVN 
ATION,  431  s.  Dearborn  St., 
Dept.  I93U  Chicago. 


FREE_BOOK  COUPON- 

American  School  of  Aviation 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Dept.  1931. 

Gentlemen:   Please   send  me 
full  particulars  of  your  remark- 
able  offer,    also   your   new  big 
book  "Opportunities  in  the  Air- 
plane   Industry."     I    assume  n 
obligation. 

Name  

Address   , 


for  these  positions 
Aeronautical  Engineer 
Aeronautical  Instructor 
Aeronautical  Contractor 
Aeroplane  Repairman 
Aeroplane  Mechanic 
Aeroplane  Inspector 
Aeroplane  Salesman 
Aeroplane  Assembler 
Aeroplane  Buikier 


m  Ukulele 


$20  Old  Masters  17D1?I? 
VIOLIN  tKLIj 


no  obligation. 


We  have  a 
wonderful  new  system  of  teaching 
note  music  by  mail,  and  to  first 

ipuoile  in  new  localities  will  give  w  TTi-rrrATTAXT 

$'20.00  superb  riODHN.  MANDOLIN.  LKULELB,  GUITAR.  HAWAIIAN 
GUITAR,   C0K:NET  or  BANJO  absolutely  free,  a  very  small  charge  for  les- 
sons the  only  expense.    We  guai'antee  to  make  you  a  Player  or  no  charge.  Oom- 
fnl^^te  outfit  free.    Special  offer  to  first  pupil  in  each  locality.    Write  at  once. 
SLINGERLAND'S  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  (Inc.)  Dept.  999.  Chicago.  111. 


makes  barn  work  easier.  Our 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 

  the  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest^  ^ 

0^  time,   If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,  orderly 
stable,  investigate  our 

f^*^      Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

*  "  Write  for  our  large,  illustrated  catalog.    It  fully  describes^ 
everything,    contains    many  valuable  hints.    Mailed  Freel 
Please  ask  for  it  on  a  post  card  today* 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co^    Box    100    Salem,  Ohio^ 
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How  to  Speak  in  Public 

Grenv^le  Kleiser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  completed  his 
greatest  work,  embodying  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest 
products  of  his  years  of  studying  and  teaching  English.  It  is  now  published 
in  the  form  of  ten  new  liandy,  cloth-bound  volumes  covering  the  whole  art 
of  public  speaking,  each  book  dealing  with  a  particular  phase  of  tlie  .snl)ject. 
These  new  volumes  are: 


HOW  TO  SPEAK 
WITHOUT  yOTES 

Fuiui^hos  coiicise  directions  for  oxtemporo 
speaking,  deseriljes  tb'e  main  divisions  of  a 
spet'cli,  givcx  rules  for  dear  expression  and  hints 
oil  ^I'stiur.  (iescribc'S  valuable  voice-buiidiny,- 
exercisfs  and  «ivt  s  short  modt-l  passages  for 
practice  that  illusuate  tUe  points  brought  out. 

SOMETHING  TO  SAY: 
HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

Teaches  how  to  prepare  vdur  material.  Ex- 
plains tlio  value  of  eonvorsitiion.  observation, 
readin-;  and  meditation.  Tolls  yon  how  to  in- 
fluence men,  how  to  cttiidruse  ideas,  how  to 
secure  proportion,  and  how  to  make  an  effective 
political  speecli. 

SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  OF  ' 
PUBLIC  ^SPEAKING 

Oiveg  the-  success  factors  of  platform  speakinj^-, 
emphasizing  the  power  of  person  a  lit\-.  Affords 
numerous  model  speeches  for  study  and  descJibes 
briefly  the  method  and  style  of  variola  well- 
known  speakej^s.  Advocates  sincerity  as  a  basis 
for  all  really  effective  speaking. 

MODEL  SPEECHES 
FOR  PRACTICE 

Contains  a  Varied  assortment  of  successful 
speeches  by  eminent  speakers,  thus  makink' 
familiar  the  best  examples  and  the  special  treat- 
ments demanded  by  the  widely  differint;  ma- 
terial provided.  CoA-^rs  all  the  principal  formg 
and  fits  you  to  meet  any  occasion. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A 
PUBLIC  SPEAKER 

All  abridged!  and  modernized  version  of 
Quintilian's  celebrated  work  on  orat<;^iT,  so 
arranged  as  to  bo  read  and  studied  with  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  by  the  modern  stT^ent 
of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  ^ 

Only   $1.00   Brings   the  Ten 
Books  to  You  for  Ten 
Days'  Examination. 

These  ten  new.  masterly  voluxnes  are  now  offered 
to  you  for  only  $12.50  for  the  entire  set— $1.25 
per  volume.  For  sale  in  all  good  bookstores  or 
use  tliis  coupon.  They  contain  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation that  cannot  be  acquired  elsewhere  for 
many  times  this  amount.  To  those  who  act  quickly 
this  public  speaker's  practical  kit  will  be  sent  for 
only  $1.00  down,  $1.00  per  month  thereafter,  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  bargain.  If  you 
are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason  whatever,  send 
the  books  back  at  our  expense,  we  will  refund 
money  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing.  Sign 
and  mail  this  coupon  to-day. 
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HOW  TO  SELL 
THROUGH  SPEECH 

Practical  talks  to  tlie  aalesman.  the  lawyer, 
the  preacher  and  others;  in.  a  word,  to  everyone 
who  h&3  something  to  seD,  be  it  merchandise^ 
talent,  skill,  experience,  or  service.  Aims  to 
develop  the  best  natural  powers  of  all  who 
would  speak  in  public. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

Teaches  the  would-be  publio  speaker  how  to 
think  an  his  feet  and  how  to  acquire  the  ease 
and  self-confidence  cliaract^ristio  of  the  best 
Impromptu  speakers,  qualities  which  are  more 
often  aequiied  than  innate. 

WORD-POWER: 
HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT 

Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
varied  and  well-ohosen  vocabulary  that  is  the 
only  basis  for  really  successful  publio  speaking. 
Explains  how  to  develop  power  in  the  use  and 
choice  of  words,  and  teaches  the  secret  of  plat- 
form confidence. 

christT 

the  master  speaker 

Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
most  vital  of  the  Master's  teachinjis.  which  are 
unique  examples  of  the  best  and  simplest  of 
speaking  styles,  and  adds  short  articles  on 
Christ  as  an  orator  by  leadhig  authorities  on 
preaching    and    public  speaking-. 

VITAL  ENGLISH  FOR 
SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS 

Discusses  the  right  use  of  words,  discrimina- 
tive choice-  of  expression,  the  making  of  tellmg 
phrases,  and  the  cultivation  of  clear  and  force- 
ful style.  Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery 
and  illuminating  argument. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  421, 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  for  which  please  send 
me,  carriage  paid,  Kieiser's  Pocket  Guides  to 
Public  Speaking — 10  volumes.  If  satisfied,  I 
am  to  send  you  $1.00  per  month  until  $11.50 
additional*  is  paid.  Should  I  be  dissatisfied 
for  any  reason,  I  may  return  the  books  at 
your  expense  within  ten  days,  you  will  re- 
fund my  money,  and  I  shall  owe  you 
nothing. 

Name  

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

City   State  


A  Decided  Advantage 

of  investing  on  "The  Ten  Payment  Plan"  is  that  it  en- 
ables you  to 

Control  Five  Times  as  Much  Stock 

as  your  first  payment  of  20%  would  purchase  outright. 
You  pay  the  balance  of  your  purchase  in  nine  equal 
monthly  payments.     Meanwhile,  you 

Get  All  Dividends  as  Due 

and  reserve  the  right  to  sell  should  the  stocks  you  hold 
advance  in  price  and  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  profit.  ' 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklets  showing  how  to  insure  a 
definite  saving  from  your  income  each  month  and  how  to 
invest  this  saving  under  "THE  TEX  PAYMENT  PLAN'' 
in  listed  securities  yielding  as  high  as  10%. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  WX. 


E.  M.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 

MEMBERS 
CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
OF   NEW  TORK 

50  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONES,  Broad  6620-1-2-3-4-5-G-7-S-0-6630 
NEWARK.  CHICAGO,  CLEYELA^sD.  BOSTON. 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 
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Haw  My\^ire  and  1 
Made  Our  Invesments  Pay^ 


— de- 
small 


By  CECIL  RAYNOR. 

ri^aiBEE  years  ago  I  was^  "flat  broke 
X  pendent  on  a  small  salary  after 
through"  a  good- sized  fortune.  Men  of 
salaries  Will  know  what  I  was  up  against. 
For  my  own  part  I  didn't  care.  I  was  sick  of 
the  struggle.  But  it  did  sting  me  to  know  that 
Emil3%  proud  little  wife,  had  none,  of  the  little 
luxuries  she  saw  and  craved. 
That  wa_s  three  years  ago.  Today!  We  own  our 
own  home.  Emily,  is  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses" — aitid  has  a  coupe  besides.  I'm  not  a 
millionaire,  but- — you  ought  to  see  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  my  bank  shake  my  hand!  , 
• 

How  I  Did  It 

How  did  I  do  it?  How  did  I  create  this  for- 
tune from  nothing?  Listen: 

I  learned  the  true  secret  of  making  money,  the 
greatest  force  on  earth,  work  for  me.  I  really 
know,  now. 

1  used  to  go  from  one  broker  to  another,  play- 
ing "systems"  and  "tips"  and  taking  the  advice 
of  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harrj'.  Finally, 
"busted,"  I  bad  to  quit. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter  struggle  that 
followed,  Emily  called  my  attention  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  well  known  New  York  invest- 
ment house.  Hamilton  B.  Wills  &  Co.,  Limited. 
It  told  about  their  wonderful  booklet  that  ex- 
plained "what's  what"  in  Wall  Street.  It  was 
so  convincing  that  I  sent  to  them  for  a  Free 
copy. 

Wall  Street  Revealed, 

The  booklet  came.  If  it  had  been  written  for 
me  alone,  it  could  not  have  been  more  personal! 
It  unfolded  my  whole  series  of  blunders.  A 
revelation  indeed! 

I  was  so  impressed  that  I  started  trading  again, 
witli  a  few  dollars  from  my  salary.  The  wnis 
people  knew  my  position  and  how  they  did  make 
those  few  dollars  stretch!  Authoritative  statistics 
were  summoned  to  my  aid!  Men  who  had  lived 
their  lives  in  Wall  Street  conferred  with  me  J 


My  every  investment  was  weigiied  and  analyzed 
by  these  experts.  No  "systems."  No  "tips." 
Just  KNO^VLEDGE! 

My  bank  account  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  I  felt  like  a  bloated  millionaire.  Emily 
was  proud  as  a  peacock  of  my  success  and  the 
new  things  she  had. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same 

There  is  no  secret  to  my  success.  Hamilto]i  B. 
Wills  &  Co.,  Limited,  can  do  as  much  for  you 
as  they  did  for  me— IF  YOU  WILL  LET  THE^vI. 
Their  methods  and  their  services  are  fully  "ex- 
plained in  their  Free  Books.  "How  My  Wife  and 
I  Made  Our  Investment  Pay"  and  "Brains  and 
Investments." 

The  Free  Books  are  the  ABC  of  successful  trad- 
ing and  investing.  They  tell  how  fortunes  are 
won  in  Wall  Street;  why  some  succeed  and 
others  fail;  how  to  choose  the  right  road;  when 
to  buy;  when  to  sell;  and  a  hundred  other  in- 
valuable pointers. 

Wonderful  books— you  should  read  them.  Ab- 
solutely Free.    Just  use  the  coupon  below. 

COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKS 


Hamlltort  B.  Wills  &  Co.,  LimHed, 

40  Exchan^  Place,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Without  obligation  on.  my  part,  send  me  your 
Free  Books,  "How  My  Wife  and  I  Made  Our 
Investments  Pay"  and  "Brains  and  Invest- 
ments." Prove  to  me  that  you  can  help  me 
make  my  investments  pay. 

Name   

Address  

Citv   »   State  

(Please   Write  Plainly.)  World  Al.  ItCl. 
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CUT  YOUR  OWN  HAIR 

EASIER  THAN  SHAVING 


Illustration  Half  Size 


COJIFORT  SPEED 
ECONOMT 


Tou  do  not  need  any  experience  or  practice  to 
use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTER. 

It  comes  to  you  ready  for  instant  use,  and  five 
minutes  after  you  receive  it  you  can  have  your 
hair  cut  better  than  it  was  ever  cut  before. 

The  DUPLEX  will  cut  as  closely  or  trim  as  long 
as  you  wish  it  to.  No  clippers  or  scissors  are 
needed  with  the  DUPLEX;  it  finishes  the  work 
completely.  It  outs  the  front  hair  long  and  tho 
back  hair  short.    Trims  around  the  ears,  eto. 

Inside  of  a  very  short  tune  you  will  have  to  pay 
$2.0a  for  the  DUPLEX.  The  price  today  is  $2.00, 
but  while  our  prespnt  stock  lasts  we  will  accept 
this  advertisement  the  same  as  $1.00-  Cash.  Cut 
it  out  and  send  it  vith  ONl.Y  $1  and  we  wUI 
send  you  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUT- 
TER  ready  for  instant  us3,  postage  paid,  to  any 
address.     SEND  TODAY. 


WORRY  WASTE 
EXPENSE 


AGENTS  WANTED    ,  DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  A21      DETROIT,  MICH. 


LISTED  and  UNLISTED 

stocks 
Bonds 

Bought  for  Cash  or 
on  Margin 

Ask  for  our  list  of  7%  Bonds  and 
8%  Preferred  Stocks. 


SMITH-MARTIN  COMPANY 

208  So.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO 


T3: 


THE  SIGN  OF 
GOOD  PAINTS 

Eacn  AD-ETL-ITE  product  Is 
manufactuired  for  a  speciCic 
purpose,  and  Js  as  good  for 
that  purpose  as  money  an4 
paint  knowledge  can  make  it. 

ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO, 

69-73  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn 
Chicago  ::  Toronto 


tricity 

urfingers^ends 

Know  the  /acfe  in  Electricity. 
They  count— and  mean  more 
money  and  better  position  for  you* 
You  ne^d  the  exact  information, 
in  a  practical  form  so  that  you 
can  use  it  every  day,  to  help  you 
install  electrical  equipment,-  ot 
make  repairs,  or  operate  machines, 
or  do  whatever  else  your  present  job 
*-or  the  job  ahead  of  you— calls  for. 

HAWKINS  ELECTRICAL  6UIDES 

help  you  succeed  ihrough  electricity 

These  books  v^ill  answer  every  one  of  your  electrical  problems.  They  are 
written  so  that  you  can  understand  them.  Arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  you 
would  ask— and  the  answers  to  them— in  plain,  practical,  eveiyday  language,  clean 
concise  and  to  the  point.  Thousands  of  men  are  using^  Hawkins  ElectricaJ  Guides 


as  a  practical  aid  to  greater  success  in  the  electrical  fielA 
SPECIALLY  ARRANGED  FOR 
HQMESTUDY AND  REFERENCE 


Read  What  Users  Says 

"Every  Electrician,  Onf^a'injr  En'einecr  or 
Student  who  wants  to  advnnce  himself  in  the 
Electrical  field  should  hare  a'  set  of  these 
books." 

John  Kelley,  Xl6  Union  St.,  Newaik,  Ohio. 
•'For  the  man  not  getting  a  college  training, 
end  even  in  that  case,  I  can  sincerflv  say  I  do 
rot  believe  there  is  a  better  set  of  books  on 
the  market  today." 

Lloyd  D.  Huffman,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
*'It  is  the  best  work  an  apprentice  can  study 
tf  he  wants  to  get  ahead  in  his  ttade.  As  a 
reference  for  the  experienced  worker 
Hawkins  Electrical  Guides  are  wnexcclled." 

I.  McCieJlaii.  Chillicoihe,  Mo, 


They  are  bound  in  flexible 

covers  that  n?ake  them  a  pleasure  to 
handle  or  have  in  your  library.  Size 
Sxtl'i  inches  and        to  5^  inches  thick. 

You  can  cany  each  separate 

voluiiie  about  with  you  until  you 
have  mastered  its  contents.  Hawkins  Electri- 
cal Guides  fit  your  pocket  aivd  your  pocket 
book  as  well;  Only  |l  per  volume  and 
owners  of  the  set  say  there  are  no  betcer 
electrical  books  at  any  price. 


HAWKINS 
GUIDES 

3.50O  PACES 


■4,/00 


SI 


fUUSTRATIOf*$ 

VOLUME 
MONTH; 


Shipped  to  You  FREE 

Send  no  money.    Examine  the  books  first.    Decide  for  yourself  that  they 
are  the  most  complete  and  clearest  written  electrical  books  ever  published*  Every 
book  is  complete  in  itself,  but  the  entire  set  is  the  best  barcain.  Accept  this  un- 
usual offer  now — mail  the  coupon 
today.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

MfcgneVisiB—  Ind-jotkn  —  Eapevixeects  —  PyriOKrtI  m- 
El«otr!o  Mftobinery —  Motors  —  Armatures -~  Arinstnre 
WiodiDgs — Icetalllrg  of  Dynamos — £Iectr!c«)  Jtiitrii- 
mtiit  Tcstlos — Prani'Mil  MMMigemcBiof  Jtynmat  and 
Motors — DietributioB  6y  atoms — X\  irinp — W  irmi?  Dia- 
grams— Sign FlaBhers— lt>t<ir8g«  Batteries  PrincipK e 

of  Alt«rnatiDg  Currents  acd  Alieniatcrs   Alternating 

Currsnt  Motors — TraEBformers — CoiiTert«rs  —  Recti- 
fiers lAIterDatiag  Curreot  gTStems  Circuit  Brealters 

—Measuring  Instruments— -Svrltcbboards — .Wiring — 
Power  Stations —  Install  ing — Telephone — Telegraph — 

Wireloes — Bells  Liglitir/g — IlaUwajt.     Also  tnanj 

Modera  Praotioa)  AppVioatkms  of  Electricitj  sod 
B4Bid}  Reftienoe  Isdcx  «f  the  10  numbers. 


boohs  you  can  make  settl 
ment  at  only  Si  per  month, 
until  paid  for. 


Ttieo.  Aiitfel  4  Co. 

72  Fifth  Ave 

New  York 
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Paralysis  Brace  Bowleg-Bmc©  SDinal  Brace 

BOW-LEG 


Bow-Leg  is  caused  by  an  elongation  of  the  external 
ligaments  of  the  knee  or  by  curvature  of  the  leg  bones 
— the  weight  of  the  body  causing  this  curvature. 

The  use  of  a  prOjper  Brace  is  the  only  effective  treatment 
for  this  condition  and  should  be  applied  as  early  as 
possible  to  have  the  desired  results. 

To  take  measurements  for  this^  seat  the  patient  on  a 
large  piece  of  paj)er  and  trace  around  the  legs  with  a 
lead  pencil  and  send  this  with  a  pair  of  new^  easy-fitting 
sho,es^  stating  age  and  weight. 

Price  will  he  made  as  reasonable  as  good  work  will  allow 

WE    MAKE    BRACES    FOR   ALL  DEFORMITIES 

Trusses^  Elastic  Stockings^  Abdominal  SupjDorters.  \¥e  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  40  years*  experience  in  the  making  of 
Braces    and   Appliances    for  invalids.     Prices  reasonable. 

A.  J.  DITMAN 

a  BAJUiliAY  STREET  (Opposite  Wool  worth  Bldff. ) .  NEW  XOB£ 

See  Our  Advertisement  in  Back  Part  of  Almanac* 
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lifRCOLLEGE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WIN  SUCCESS 


Trained 
MenWanted 
At  Big  Pay 

 ,5-  

Automobite  Engineers 

Garage  Managers 
Automobile  Repairmen 
Automobile  Salesmen 
Starting   and  Lighting 
Experts — Vulcanizers 
Brazers  and  Welders 
Tractor  Repairmen 
Aeroplane  Engineers 


Y' 


I 


By  ERWIN  GREER 

OU  cannot  make  a 
mistake  in  select- 
ing either  the  Automo- 
bile,   Tractor    or  Air- 
plane business  as  your 
life  work.     There  is  no 
other  tield  in  which  you 
will   find   a  better  fu- 
ture. You  want  a  better 
job;  you  want  a  chance 
to  go  into  business  for 
yourself  a  little  later  on 
< — and  there  is  no  reason 
why    you    should  not 
^succeed  in  your  ambition.      Let  me  give  you  some  interesting  facts — 
First,  you  must  hav«  sptclalized  kncwicdge  of  some  k>nd  if  you  want  to  get  on.   Second,  you 
must  get  the  best  possible  training  your  ability  and  means  will  permit.   Your  earning  Poy^e^  oj^^nds 
on  your  training.    The  best  pays  best  in  the  end.    Over  15  years  of  my  life  have         .9«ven  mr  10 
the  building  up  of  GREER  COLLEGE  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING  and  starting  ambitious 
men  on  the  road  to  success.  I  never  fet  anything  stand  in  the  way  of  making  Greer  College  the  oesr. 

EASY  TO 

"Learn  by  doing"  is  the  basic  principle  of  my 
master  method.  It's  just  like  going  to  Manual 
Trainiiig-  School.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  Ihafe  a  college  education— all  you  need  is 
plain  "horse  sense"  and  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  English.  You  do  not  need  'any  previous 
experience  any  kind.  If  you  will  promise  to 
v/ork  hajrd  I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  succeed. 
Here  is  a  list  of  our  courses:  Automobiles,  Tractors,  Airplane  Engines^  Statioiiary  Gas  |n9«n.es. 
Machine  Shop  Work,  Acetylene  Welding  and  Brazing,  Vulcanizing,  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting 
Systems,  Driving,  &c. 

Special  Tuition  Rate  Now— Investigate  to-day— right  X^' 
now.    You  can  get  a  trainmg  at  the  Greer  College 
of   Automotive    Engineering — and   remember,    it's  ^ 
the  best  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country  at  /Jy^/S^ 
«  very  moderate  cost,  if  you  will  come  soon,  j 


THE  IVtASTER  3IiETHOD 

My  sy.stem  has  been  cajled 
the  "master  method*'  because  it 
makes  master  mechanics  in  the 
sftiorteat  time.  Every  instructor 
is  a  specialist  in  his  line,  and 
takes  a  personal  interest,  in  your 
success.  It  will  take  you  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  to  comiplete. 


Enormous  Demand  for  Trained  Men 

The  demand  for  trained  men  Is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  If  you 
can  ' 'deliver  the  goods"  you  can  prac- 
tically pick  jour  job  and  command 
your  own  salary.  If  you  don't  want 
to  work  for  some  one  else  you  will  find 
thousands  of  splendid  locations  to  go 
into  business  for  yourself  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  My  "personal  service  depart- 
ment" will  help  you  get  started  right. 


Ask  for  the  special  proposition  offered  for  ^ 
a  limited  time  only.    You  owe  it  to  yourself  0 
to  investigate  —  ^  /j,  g  '^<-^  ^  \^ 

don't    delay— act  ^^^jurt/^^l'f^^AJiA^  y^^A^.. 
to-day.       Yours  ^  y 

for  Success.  ^ 


♦5>  ^ 


P.  S.—l  want  to  send  you  FREE  my  book,  "How  to  Succeed  in  the  Automobile, 
Tractor  and  Aeroplane  Business,"  which  will  give  you  full  particulars  about 
the  wonderful  money-making  opportunities  in  the  Automobile,  Tractor  and    -  _q  „ 

Aeroplane  business.    Several   pages  of   PRACTICAL    INFORMATION   on  yc?i5>*^  J>^*>^ 
Electric  Starting  Systems,  Auto  Repairing  and  Driving,  &c.    Worth  $1  ay  -irJ^Kr^ 
copy.    You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  ' 


Greer  College  of  Automotive  Engineering 

.6, 1519  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Dept. 
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Soldj  Bought  and  Exchanged 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  new  and  second 
hand  safes  of  all  makes  and  sizes  on  hand. 

VAULT  DOORS  ALSO  A  SPECIALTY 

For  further  information  write  to 
KEENAN  SAFE  CO-/  Inc..    436  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


BY  USING 

ACFIELD'S    PERFECTION   TOE- SPRING 

Worn  at  night,  with  auxiliary  appliance  for  day  use. 
REMOVES  THE  ACTUAL  CAUSE 

cf  the  Enlarged  Joint  or  Bunion  by  straightening  the  big 


toe. 


A  PERSONAI.  DEMONSTRATION 


VITHO 


of  this  simple  Surgical  Appliance  will  convince  the  most 
slceptical.    Any  other  Foot  troubles? 

Full  particulars  in  plain  sealed  envelope  to  "Out  of 
Town"  customers  sent  on  approval.  Money  back  if  mot  as 
represented. 

FKEE,  with  every  treatment,  a  box  of  Callocorn. 
r  l>   ATPiri  n  ^Foot  Specialties,  Marbndge  Bldg.,  Kooai  461, 
t.  K.  ALMLLL>,i328  BKOADWAY,  and  47  W.  S4th  St.,  In.  Y.  City 


LNJOY  YOUR  NIGHTS  YVHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

PERFECTION"  SLEEPING  BAGS  with  PNEUMATIC  MATTRESSES 

embrace  every  desirable  feature;  are  wateriDroof,  rot  and  vermin  proof  anS  TTill 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a  few  minutes  or 
deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small  bundle  instantly. 
A  Boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automobilist. 
Indispensable  to  yac^t  and  motor-boat  equipment. 
Endorsed  and  used  by  well  known  sportsmen  and  explorers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  W 
of  guaranteed  mattresses 
for  home,  camp,  yacht 
and  automobile. 


ATUNTIC-PACinC 


126  Atlantic  Ave..  Brooklyn^  N» 


BOOKS  ]  0OUGHT 


SETS 
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LEONARD 

EAR  OIL 


Relieves  Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Head  Noises 

Nine  out  of  ton  cases  ot  Deafness  and  Head  Noisos  are  called  by  cafcarrhal 
mucus  (matter)  in  the  Eustacliian  Tube,  which  connects  the  nose  and  the  ears, 
Leonard  fjar  Oil  Rennoves  the  mucus,  opens  ud  the  tube  and  the  other  air 
nasnascs  of  the  head,  and  the  result  is  imoFOYcd  Heari.ns:  and  relief  from  Head 
Noises.  This  is  nt>t  put  in  the  ears,  but  is  rubbed  in  just  back  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ears  and  down  along-  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  inserted  in  the  nostrils,  and 
"Common    Sense    Di-    ,  —     .,  


rections  for  Care  of 
Hearing. -which  ac- 
comoanies  each  bot- 
tle, tells  -vou  exactly 
how  to  talte  care  oT 
your  own  case.  Do 
not  be  misled  by  sub- 
stitutes or  imitations. 
The  only  er  e  n  u  4  n  e 
"EAPw  OIL"  is  A.  O. 
Leonard  Ear  Oil.  It 
is  the  original  and  has 
been  on  th«  market 
since  1907.  and  every 
year  it  has  relieved 
hundreds  of  people  of 
their     Ear  Troubles. 


Look  for  this  sign  in 

Drug  Store 

Windows.   It  is  a 

LEONARD 
EAR  OIL 
AGENCY 


Proof  of  Success  and  list  of  druggists  on  request 

This  Signature  on  Yellow 
Box  and  on  Bottle 


Manuiacturer 
70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 


CRIPPLES 

We  correct  and  overcome 
all  crippled  conditions  of  the 
limbs  and  spine  by  the  ap- 
plication of  our  mecliauically 
perfected  apparatus  and  cor- 
sets. 

Write  and  state  your  case 
and  we  will  tell  you  AVhat 
we  can  do  for  you.  : 

[The  William  M.  Eisen  Co. 

Practical  Orthopedists 
Department  No.  1 
412  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  25  years  naauufaeturers 
to  the  prominent  hospitals  of 
the  countiy. 

t17 


WONDEREEN 

THE    SKIN    LOTION  SUPREME 

Will  improve  a  good  complexion  and  make  a  bad 
one  better.    Should  be  on  every 

Lady^s  Dressing  Table 

Delightfully  fragrant ;  it  is  not  sticky  or  greasy 
and  will  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  soft;  very  sooth- 
ing, and  relieves  chapped  or  chafed  skin,  prickly 
heat,  sunburn  and  windburn. 

For  Gentlemen 

with  tender  skin  and  after  shaving  it  soothes  and 
relieves  that  burning  and  smarting  sensation. 
Try  It  and  You  Will  Never  Be  Without  It 
Sent  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price,  25c 

WONDEREEN 

1«2  William  St.,  New  York  City 


DEAFNESS 

THE  MEGA-EAR-PHONE 

A  Comfortable  Invisihle  Ear  Device 
Not  Metal,  Not  Rubber,  Not  Wire. 
Non- Irritating. 

The  Mega -Ear- Phone  will  restore  hearmg 
by  taking  the  place  of  Perforated,  Punctured. 
Ruptured  or  Destroyed  Natural  Ear  Drums.  It 
will  permanently  relieve  CATARRHAIi  DEAF- 
^'BSS,  STOPS  HEAD  NOISES.    It  is  a  deyice 

giving  immediate  relief. 

TIae  scientific  triumDh 


DEAF 
HEAR 


that  helps  nature  re- 
store hearing  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed. 

The  Mega-Ear-Phone  Wiil  HELP  YOU 

Demonstration.  Physician  In  Attendance. 

11  to  3  Daily. 
Write  for  Booklet,  describing  Causes  of  Deaf- 
ness, How  and  Why  tho  Mega-Ear- Phone  re- 
stores hearing. 

THE  MEGA-EAR  PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 

Depart.  W.  Suite  722  Perry  BIdg., 
16th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Artificial  Limbs 
THAT  FIT 

Light    Strong  Durable 

GUARANTEED 

Wm.  M.  Eisen  Co* 

Manufaciurerg  of  artificial  limbs 
to  the  leadinsr  Ho^tals  and 
U.  S.  Government* 
Department  No.  2 
412  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  I,  City 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

Dr.  iss^^c  Thompsons 

eyewaYer 

strengthens  weak,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
is  an  ideal  eye  wash.  Good  since 
1795.  Keep  your  eyes  well  and  they 
will  help  keep  you. 
nez^  At  All  Druggrlsts  or  sent  by 
OOC  MaU  Upon  Receipt  of  Price 
Write  for  our  Booklet.  It  It  FREE 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 
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DEAFNESS 


tially 


troyed  Drums, 


Perfect  hearing 
is  now  beins:  re- 
stored in  every 
condition  o  f 

deafness  or  de- 
fective hearing 
from  causes  such 
a  s  Catarrlial 
Deafnesis,  Relax- 
ed or  Sunken 
Drums,  Thick- 
ened Drums. 
Roaring  and 
Hissing'  Sounds, 
Per  f  o  r  a  t  e  d. 
Wholly  or  Par- 
Discharse  ironi 


D 


rums 


Ears.  etc. 

Wifkon  Common-Sense 

''Little  Wireless 
Phones  for  the  Ears' 
require  no  medicine  but 
effectively  replace  what 
is  lacking  or  defective 
in  the  natural  ear 
drums.  They  are  sim- 
ple devices,  which  thu 
v/ea.rer  easily  fits  into 
the  ears,  where  they  are 
invisible.  Soft.  safo 
and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our 
168  pag-e  FREE  book 
on  D'EAFXESS.  giving 
yoM  full  particulars  and 
testimonials.* 

W1LS0[X   EAR  BRUM   CO.,  Incorporated 

835   Inter- Southern  Building,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Druis 
in  Position 


CLASS  PINS 
^^^P  RINGS,  FOBS 


301  for  schools,  colleges,  fra-  381 
ternities,  clubs  and  individuals.  Any  pin 
shown  in  two  colors,  liard  enamel,  three  let- 
ters and  date;  in  silver  plate  ciCe.  each;  12  or 
more,  25c.  each;  sterlhis,  50e.  eaoli; 
12  )or  onore  4oc.  each.  New,  biji 
castalog  of  oOO  designs  sent  free  on 
request.  First  quality 
pins  for  high  schools. 

METAL  ARTS  CO. 
77  South  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DUCK^S  F.4 


200  PP.  Wireless  and 
100  PP.  Electrical  Catalog 

Wireless  catalog  mailed 
for  12o  and  electrical 
catalog  for  6c.  You  may 
deduct  this  amount  on 
first  $1.00  purcbase. 
Catalog  not  sent  *  otherwise. 
Any  wireless  amateur  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  one 
catalog  to  have.  As  an 
encyclopedia  of  informa- 
tion it  is  m valuable.  The 
largest  and  most  elaborate 
y  '"ddio  catalog  published. 
Values  that  *cannot  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  The  WIW.  B.  DUCK  CO., 
243^245  Superior  St.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 
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THE  WORLD'S 
FUTURE 

depends  on 

ELECTRICAL 
PROGRESS 

By  learning-   to  install 
and  to   operate  things 
electrical  you  can  equip 
yourself  witii  a  prO' 
fession  that  holds  in 
store   the  ungnessed 
possibilities   of,  a 
money-makinu' 
future. 

LEARN  BY  DOING' 


At  this  ''Learn  by  Doing" 
School  a  man  acquires  the 
art  of  Electrical  Drafting; 
the  best  business  methods 
and  experience  in  Electrical 
Contracting,  together  with 
the  skill  to  install,  operate 
and  maintain  all  systems* 
for  producing,  transmit- 
ting and  using  electricity. 
A  "scliool  for  Old  and 
Young.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. S'chool  open  to  visitors 
9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
Write  for  catalog. 

49  West  17th  St,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Chelsea  2633 

THE  NEW  YORK 

ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 


His  Glorious  Health 

Never 
Skips 
aDay! 


//  You  Could  Look  Through  th^ 
Clothes  of  the  Average  Big  Executive, 
This  Is  About  What  You  Would  See-- 

Seldom  do  you  find  a  physical 
weakling  at  the  top  of  the  busi- 
ness ladder. 

Really  successful  men  have 
almost  always  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  own  bodies; 
they  are  physical  successes  first. 
Very  rarely  do  you  find  a  weak- 
ling in  a  place  of  real  power. 

In  his  very  interesting  book,  "The 
Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men," 
Professor  Enoch  Burton  Gowin  of 
New  York  University  gives  some  re- 
markable information  -that  proves 
this.  He  learned  the  Jieight  and 
weight  of  over  2,000  Americans  who 
occupy  positions  of  leadership,  and 
found  that  a  majority  of  them  were 
over  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  that 
their  average  weight  was  175  pounds. 

These  figures  do  not  prove,  of 
course,  that  the  medium-sized  man 
cannot  hope  for  eminence  in  business. 
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Napoleon,  Harriman  and  many  others 
are  exceptions.  But  they  do  prove 
that 

Big  Deeds  Require  Sjrong  Doers 

and  that,  in  the  swift  and  strenuous 
race  of  modern  (business,  the  weak  and 
all  who  aieglect  their  physical  develoip- 
ment  are  soon  outdistanced  by  those 
who  cultivate  their  bodies  intelligently. 

Why  should  you  "feel  great"  only 
some  of  t8ie  time?  Why  have  only  half 
health,  half  energy,  half  life?  The  stale 
of  your  health  is  up  to  you.  Yo'U  can  be 
nervous,  weak  and  sickly — or  you  can 
be  strong,  healthy,  si€kproof  and  suc- 
cessful. 

You  rule  your  health  as  surely  as  you 
rule  your  actions.  If  you  are  not  en- 
joying the  100  per  cent,  healt'h  which 
makes  success  easy,  it  is  merely  because 
you  haven't  CTniployed  the  methods  pro- 
vided (by  Nature  to  keep  you  well.  "But 
what  are  these  methods?"  you  say. 
"How  can  I  learn  these  secrets  of  glo- 
rious daily  health?" 

These  methods  and  seorets  of  perfect 
health  are  now  unfolded  to  you.  The 
lifetime  experience  of  Bernarr  Macfad- 
den,  America's  greatest  health  adviser, 
is  now  put  before  you. 

Bernarr  Macfadden's  Encyclopedia  of 
Physical  Cultture  reveals  Nature's 
methods  and  secrets  of  perfect  health. 
It  gives  a  wonderful  service  to  those 
ambitious  men  and  women  who  wash  to 
gain  the  glorious  health  that  never  skips 
a  day  of  achievement. 

Gain    the    Physique    for  Big 

Success. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  glorious  health 
every  ^ay  in  the  year — if  you  want  your 
family  to  enjoy  the  health  which  makes 
home  life  radiate  joy  and  happiness — 


if  voii  want  to  add  years  of  pleasure  to 
your  life  and  have  more  success-winning 
energy,  power,  and  vitality  than  ever  be- 
fore— select  the  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia 
which  you  wish  to  examine,  and  mail  the 
coupon  for  it  ito-day.  The  general  contents 
of  each  of  the  five  volumes  are  as  follows: 

Vof.  I. —Anatomy,  physiology,  diet,  food 
preparation. 

Vol.  II. — Physical  Training,  gymnastics, 
corrective  exercise,  physical  cul- 
ture, exercises  for  women,  sports, 
athletics. 

Vol.  111. — Fasting,  hydrotherapy,  first  aid, 
spinal  '  manipulation,  mechanical 
•  diet  and  regimens. 

Vol  IV. — Diagnosis  and  detailed  treatment 
for  individual  diseases,  alphabeti- 
cally listed. 

Vol.  v.— Sex  Hygiene,  physiology,  mother- 
hood, pre-jnancy,  maternity,  baby 
care,  disorders  of  men  and  women, 
toeauty  culture,  mental  culture. 

A  reading  of  the  panel  wMl  give  <rou  a  "better 
idea  of  the  vast  scope  of  this  Encyclopeclia  of 
Physical  Culture.  In  it  is  contained  the  equiva- 
Jenjt  of  B)t  least  twenty  complete  books.  The 
Encyclopedia  contains  more  than  3,000  pages 
and  1,200  illustrations,  'besides  scores  of  color 
plates. 


Send  No  Money 


Decide  which  volume  of  Macfadden^  Ency- 
clopedia of  Physical  Culture  vou  wish  to  exam- 
ine. Then  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at 
once.  The  volume  you  select  will  be  sent  to 
you  prepaid  for  five  days'  free  examination. 
Then  if  you  decide  tdiat  you  wanit  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, send  a  deposit  of  $1  and  the  other  four 
volumes  will  immediately  be  sent  prepaid. 
Then  pay  only  $2  a  month  until  the  total  cost 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  $2  5.  is  paid.  If  you  care 
to  pay  cash,  the  price  is  onlv  $22.50.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  5  days'  examination  of 
the  one  volume  you  select,  you  decide  that  vou 
do  not  wish  the  Encyclopedia,  return  the  vol- 
•Gme  and  the  matter  will  be  considered  closed. 
To  all  who  decide  to  retain  the  volume  and 
purchase  this  Encyclopedia,  a  full  year's  sn'b- 
i5criptio,n  to  PHYSICAL*  CULTURE  is  included. 

offer  could  be  fairer  than  this.  Pick  out 
the  volume  you  wish  to  examine  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

Physical  Culture  Corporation 


A    C&mplete   Physical   Culture  Educatton. 

Tiiis  set  of  five  Tolumes  contains  a  coni- 
I'lkte  education  in  Physical  Cultur<  an<j 
Natural  Curative  Methods — the  eauivak-iit 
of  twenty  comprehensive  books  on  the  fcl- 
lowiiig  phases  of  health  and  ntality  build- 
ing: 

(1)  A  complete  work  on  Anatomy,  fuUr 
illustrated. 

(2)  A  Physiology  in  plain  language,  and 
embracing  many  Illustrations. 

(3)  A  reliable  and  ccmprehensirc  band- 
book  on  Diet. 

(4)  A  complete  Cook  Boole. 

(5)  A  book  on  Exercise  in  Its  TJelation 
to  Health. 

(6)  A  Handbook  on  Gymnastics.  wUh 
full  instructions  on  drills  and  ap]);naiu< 
work  of  every  sort,  with  hundreds  or  illus- 
trations. 

(7)  A  book  illustrating  and  describins 
every  form  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Si  '  ii^ 
and  Exercises — complete  courses  in  Bnx- 
^iug.  Wrestling,  etc. 

(8)  Handsome  colored  charts  and  Jn- 
sri  notions  for  Developing  a  Pownful 
Physique. 

(9)  The  most  complete  and  extensive 
work  on  Fasting  ever  publishecl. 

flO)  A  comprehensive  work  on  Hydrutlu  - 
rapy,  including  water  treatments  of  every 
variety. 

(11)  A  book  on  Meckanical  Therapeutics, 
giving  full  details  and  scores  of  pages  of 
illustrations  of  pnysicultopathic  treatments. 

(12)  A  thorough  work  on  First  ,  Aid  v.ith 
di'ugless  methods. 

(13)  A  lavislily  illustrated  work  on 
Diagnosis,  giving  plainly  written  instruc- 
tions for  detecting  diseases  of  every  sort, 
and  finding  their  cause. 

(14)  A  comprehensive,  illustrated  book 
on  Home  Treatment  for  All  Diseases,  al- 
Pliabetically  arranged  and  written  in  lAnin 
language. 

(15)  An  Anatomy  of  the  Sexual  Ori/ans. 

(16)  Sexual  Wealmess  and  Diseases, 
Their  Cause  and  Cure. 

(17)  Rules  for  Happy  Marriage  &m) 
Parenthood. 

(18)  A  complete  work  on  Childbiirl;  — 
Mow  to  make  it  safe  and  comfortable. 

(19)  A  practical  work  on  the  Training 
of  Children. 

(20)  A  complete  handbook  on  Beanty- 
Culture. 


Dept.  W-A.21. 


New  York 


119  West  40th  Street 

/  PHltSICAL   CtLTURE  COKPOKATOrON 


I>ei)t.  W-A-21,  119  W.  4ath  St..  New  York  City. 


Send  me  for  inspection  Volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 

^    Physical  Culture.    I  agree  at  the  end  of  5  days  to  make  a  sm.-in 
deiTOSit  of  $1  on  the  entire  Encyclopedia  of  Physical  Culture  and 
^      then  send  only  $2  a  month  for  12  months,  or   accept  your  cash  d;s- 
/  count  price  of  only  $22.50.  or  simply  return  the  book  and  ewe  noihin?. 
This  depends  on  my  judgment  after  seeing  the  volume.    My  acceptanop  of 
^  this  offer  also  entitles  me  to  a  year's  subscription  to  "Physical  Culture" 
JIagazine; 
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FRECKLES 


Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil;  Remove 
Them  With  Othine — Double 
Strength 

This  preparation  for  the  removal  of  freckles  is  usually  so 
successful  in  removing  freckles,  and  giving  a  clear,  beautiful 
complexion,  that  it  is  sold  by  any  druggist  under  guarantee  to 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails. 

Don't  hide  your  freckles  under  a  veil;  get  an  ounce  of 
Othine  and  remove  them.  Even  the  first  few  applications 
should  show  a  wonderful  improvement,  some  of  the  lighter 
freckles  vanishing  entirely. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  druggist  for  the  double  strength  Othine; 
it  is  this  that  is  sold  on  the  money-back  guarantee. 


KOLESCH 


SURVEYORS' 

are  of 


INSTRUMENTS 


Highest  Quality  and  infallibly  Accurate 

The  n/ame  '*Koaesc!h"  on  Engineers'  amd  Drau'ghtsmen's  instru- 
ments guarantees  careful  construction,  accuracy,  reliability,  and 
biggest  value  for  your  money. 

Kolesch  Quality  Blue  Print  Paper 

A  Better  Product  for  the  Same  M(mey  Than  You  Are  Now  Paying:. 
Engrineens,  Architects  and  Di'aug-htsimen,  send  for  our  Catalog 
and  Price  I^ist  of  Sui'^  eyin^  Instruments  and  Drawing  Materials. 
It  Will  Save  You  3Ioney! 
KOL-ESOM    8c  OOrVTRAMV 
138  Pulton  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CONSTIPATION  h^V.TrV^i 


It  causes  90  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  and  deaths. 
TIhe  Eager  Internal  Bath  has  a  Fressuire  Seat  upon 
which  you  sit  while  using^  it.  Its  mobility  prevents 
injury  to  the  body.  The  activity  of  the  Large  In- 
testine assures  Good  Health  without  any  medicine. 
When  it  is  inactive  from  Constipation  it  is  hatching 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  $6 

Our  Appliance,  Which  Fits  All  Water  Brttles.  S3.50. 
Send  Stamps  to  JAMES  EAGER  for  Free  Booklei 
737   WASHINGTON   AVENUE,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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An  Evening  or  Party  Frock 
!rhe  frock  is  almost  sleeveless  and  a  silk 
rose  betrays  tjie  color  of  the  gown — a 
rare  china  rose  tint. 

Dealer's  price   $55.00 

Actual  Cost  to  Make 

B  yds.  satin  @  $3.00  %15M 
Jet  beading  for  shoulders...  2.00 
Bose  .2.00  19.00 

Our  course  will  save  you .  .$36.00 


Every  Woman 

Should  design  and  make  her  own 
and  family  gowns. 

Any  girlj  15  or  over,  can  easih^ 
learn  in  10  weeks,  fascinating 
spare  time,  work. 

Costume  designing  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  best  paying  work 
open  to  women  and  girls. 

Costume  Designers  Earn 

from  $S,000  to  $10,000 
a  year. 

Many  students  start  par- 
lors in  their  own  homes,  COUPON 


Send  the  COUPON 
AT  ONCE 

THE 
SAMPLE 
LESSONS 
ARE 
FREE. 


rRA:NKI.ItN 
INSTITUTE 

Dmt.  G  9^0 
^      Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a'bso- 
^     lutely   free   of  charge 
/A     sample  lessons  in  Dress 
and    Cos'tume  Desig-niing, 
*      also   show  me   how   I  can 
easily  learn  in  10  weeks,  at 
my  own  home,  to  make  gowns 
similar  to  that  sihown   on  this 
page,   at  about  one-third  their 
retail  price. 


Name . 


This  coupon  is  valuable, 
to  a  friend. 
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If  not  interested  hajid 

G  960 


To  the  Man  with  an  Idea 

I  offer  a  compreihensive,  experienced,    efficaent    service    for  his 
promipt,  'leg^al  protection  and  the  development  oif  his  proposition. 
Send  sketoh,  or  model  an'd.  description,    for  advice    as    to  cost, 
searc-h    throug'h   prior   United    States   patents,    etc.  Preliminary 
advice  gladly  furnisihed  without  charge. 

My  experience  and  familiarity  with  various  arts  frequently 
enahile  me  to  accurately  advise  clients  as  to  proibaJble  patentability 
before  they  go  to  any  expense. 

Booklet  of  valuable  informaUon  and  form  for  properly 
disclosing  your  idea,  free  on  request.     Write  today, 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent  Lawyer 

15  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
2276- J  Woolworth  Buijding,  New  York  City 
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Here's  the  new  "Big  City"  Style  Book— the  only 
book  off  its  kind  in  America— showing  large  assort- 
ment of  actual  Cloth  Samples  and  all  the  latest  styles 
in  Men's  Made-to-Measure  Clothes  together  with  a 
complete  assortment  of  Shirts,  Ties.  Hats,  Shoes, 
Collars,  Sox,  Sweaters,  Jerseys,  etc., etc.  This  Book 
shows  you  how  to  get  everything  you  wear  direct 
from  tlie  manufacturer  at  inside  wholesale 
prices.  If  you  want  to  dress  well  and  save  money, 
get  a  copy  of  this  book— TODAY.  Address  Dept.  W. 

WRIGHT  &  C0MPANY.5O0ThroGpSt..CHICA6O 


SAYt25T0$O% 


on  bii&ntiy  tsea 


GRAFLEX 
KODAKS 


Rexo,  Ansco  and 
Fremo  Cameras. 
Also  LENSES  of 
every  description. 
Write  at  once  for 
JLatest  FREE 


BARCAlNBaOKA^^CATALOD 


Offering  hundreds  of  hoth  used  and 
new  CAMERAS,  KODAKS  and  PHOTO 
SUPPLIES. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

'Mcney  back  if  unsatisfactory.  If 
you  desire  to  trade,  or  are  in  doubt 
about  making  a  proper  selection  for 
your  special  need,  we  will  gladly  fur- 
nish advice  regardless  of  whether  you 
purchase. 

Central  Camera  Company 

124  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE. 
Dept.    K-5,    Chicago.  HI. 
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Never  Be  in  Doubt  Over 
Eiectricai  Problems 

You  need  not  be,  and  you  oan  do.  five  times 
more  effeciivt'  and  profitable,  v.oik  every  day  in 
the  week  by  using  the 

Automotive  Wiring  Manual 

Think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  know  the 
electrical  system  of  any  <-ar,  and  the  hiternal 
wiring  of  the  generators,  starterf;.  cutouts, 
switches,  coils,  etc.,  of  any  of  the  many 
stai'ting,  lighting  and  Ignition  systems  like  an 
open  book. 

Quit  Guessing — Know ! 

"\(Mif  re])Ut;(iion  an  electrical  expert  will 
not  be  made  tlirougb  an  occasional  lucky  guess. 
You  should  know  and  know  every  time  3u<;t 
what  you  are  doing. 

The  AUTOMOTIVE  WIRING  MANUAL  will 
help  you  to  auicldy  solve  each  and  every  ele<'- 
trical  r«"obleni  on  any  car.  It  .shows  in  blue- 
print form  a  guaranteed  accurate  diagram  of 
the  exact  wiring  of  all  cars  from  1912  to  and 
includuig  1920  models;  also  motor  trucks  and 
motorcycles.  Over  800  distinct  diagrams  in  all; 
more  than  200  being  internal  diagrams  of  gen- 
erators, starters,  controllers,  switches,  ete. 
Practical  instructions  on  the  repairing  of  bat- 
teries, coils,  motors,  etc.,  are  included. 

Regardless  of  what  yon  may  or  may  not 
know,  the  AUTOMOTIVE  WIRING  MANUAL 
will  prove  the  best  investment  you  can  make, 
and  will  pay  the  highest  interest.  Each  day 
you  are  without  one  you  more  than  lose  its 
cost  to  you.    Price  $15.00. 

Order  NOW  direct  from  the  publisheTS — 

Automotive  Publishing  Company 

1371  Monon  Building,  Cliicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Copy  this  Sketch 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with 
it.  If  you  like  to  draw,  my  practical 
sj^stem  of  [Personal  individual  lessont 

"by  mail  will  develop  yoxir  ail^llity. 


Landon  Picture  Charts 

make  original   drawing  easy  to  learn. 

Every  step  is  explained  clearly  by  pic- 
tures. The  Charts  s-how,  step  by  step,  ; 
the  construction  oif  arltginal  heads,  ihan-dte,  j 
feet,  fig-ures  in  all  positions,  anioials.  | 
otc.  Proportions,  action,  form — in  fact  i 
everything  you  need — is  iShown  on  the  ' 
Charts  and  explained  in  the  lessons. 
Splendid    new    opportunities    are  con- 


stantly opening-  uip.  Now  is  the  time  for 
YOU  to  start  preparing  for  a  successful 
future. 

A  large  proportion  of  th^*  younger  genera- 
tion of  successful  artists  earning  from 
$30.00  to  $200.00  or  more  per  week  were 
trained  by  the  Landon  Course. 
Send  your  sketch  of  Uncle  Sam  with  6c  in 
stamps  for  full  details,  sample  Picture 
Chart,  long  .list  of  .su€<iessful  students,  ex- 
amples o-f  their  work  and  evidence  of  what 
TOU  can  accomplish.     Please  state  your  age. 

The  LandoH  School 

of  CARTOONING  and  ILLUSTRATING 
3000  Schofield  BIdg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SKORTHA/ID 


''*J^^  IN  SO  DAfS 

TIME  5PE»r 

Can  be  learned  in  30  Days  at  your  home  during  your  spare  time.  Boyd 
Syllabic  system,  a  revolutionary  New  Method.  Simple,  easy;  ibrings  amazing 
results.  Based  entirely  on  new  principles^ — easy  to  learn — easy  to  write — easy 
to  read.  We  guarantee  a  speed  of  100  to  150  words  a  minute  in  30  Days.  Learn 
the  New  Easy  Way.  Can  be  learned  in  from  one  to  two  weeks — then  speed 
practice — and  in  30  days  from  the  time  you  enroll  you- are  ready  for  a  position. 
Writers  hold  the  World's  Record  for  speed  and  accuracy.  So  certain  are  the 
Results  that  we  give  a  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Costs  nothing  unless  you  are 
fully  satisfied. 

Special  offer  Now  to  new  students.  Send  today  for  Free  Catalog  and 
Sample  Lesson. 

A  complete  course  In  Touch  Typewriting  which  has  won  Five  World's 
fiecords  is  given  FREE. 

Chicago  Home  Study  Schools 

518A  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


CURB  STOCKS 

BOUGHT— SOLD— QUOTED 
Weekly  Market  Letter  on  Request 

James  W.  BaU  &  Co. 

Telephone  Rector  4555-4556 

67  Exchange  Place     New  York 

CONSULT  OUR  STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Send  for  Booklet  Giving  High  and  Low 
Prices  of  Curb  Stoclcs  for  Year  1920 


LEARN 

WIRING 

AND  EARN 

$75  a  Week 

This  yearns  Edition  will 
make  you  an  Expert 
The  National  Authority  for  26  Years 

The  only  complete  and 
accurate  book   on  wiring 

CONTENTS 

The  National  Electncal  Code,  with 
all  its  new  rules,  is  explained  and 
illustrated.  Fifty-two  of  the  latest 
and  simplest  tables  which  show,  at  a 
glance,  just  what  size  of  wire  is 
needed  for  any  kind  and  size  of 
lighting,  motor  or  heatmg  installation,  for  any  voltage,  current  and 
drop  desired  for  any  system,  Direct  Current,  Alternating  Current,  single, 
two  or  three-phase.  The  latest  Code  Rules  on  grounding  required  on 
all  work.  ' 

SPECIAL  NEW  CHAPTERS 

How  to  install  and  operate  generators,  motors^  storage  batteries 
and  every  kind  of  wiring  device  with  diagrams  of  connections.  Illumin- 
ation, House  Wiring,  Garage  Wiring,  Theatre  Wiring,  Moving  Pic- 
ture House  Wiring,  Sign  Wiring,  Marine  Wiring,  Electric  Range  and 
Heater  Wiring,  Watt-Hour  Meter .  Wiring  and  complete  chapters  on 
inside  and  outside  wiring  for  every  system  from  a  central  station  to 
the  smallest  cottage.  250  Electrical  Units  and  their  Definitions  and 
Equivalents.  The  latest  lamp  data.  Proper  symbols  to  use  to  in- 
dicate outlets,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  complete  directory  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  officially  approved  apparatus  and  supplies  necessary  for 
any  kind  of  installation. 

Every  Inspector  in  this  country  will  approve  your  ivirinf^  job  if 
(lone  in  accordance  ivith  the  simple    rules    in    Standard  Wiring. 

Leather  Cover.  Pocket  Size.  Gilt  Edges. 
Sent    Postpaid    on    JReceipt    of  $3.00. 


H.  C.  GUSHING,  Jr. 


10  West  40th  Street 


New  York 
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HOW  TO  GROW  FRUIT  FREE 


Write  to-day  for  our  book — more  than  a  cata- 
logue.   Tells  what  to  plant  in  your  locality, 
how  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying,  as  well  as 
giving  you  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples,  j 
peaches,  cherries  and  other  fruit — all  "Wood' 
j^v  Quality"  stock.     Cost  you  about  half  agents* 
prices.    We  sell  direct  only.    We  will  send  this 
book  absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,but  one  you  can  de- 
pend on.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.   Return  mail  brings  it. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  1022  Culver  Road,  Rcchester,  N.  Y. 


A  MT ^  500 Percent 
/iUljlllO  p  ROFIT 

Gold  and  Silver  Sign  Letters 

For  store  fronts,  office  windows  and  glass 
signs  of  all  kinds.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. Anyone  can  put  them  on  and  make 
money  right  from  the  start. 

$40.00  to  $100.00  a  Week! 

You  can  sell  to  nearby  trade  or  travel  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  window  lettering  in  every  town.  Send 
for  free  samples  and  particulars. 

Liberal   Offer  to   General  Agents 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO. 

421  NORTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pants 

Value 
ever  ofiered 

Agents  Wanted 

Samples  FREE 

Just  send  your  name  and  address 
for  FREE  Agent's  Special  Extra 
Large  Outfit  of  beautiful  fabrics 
and  latest  fashion  style  plates.  We 
also  make  suits  to  measure  from  $18 
up.  Delivery  charges  paid.  Write 
today.     Outfit  is  absolutely  Free. 

PRODUCERS  &  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE 

Wholesale  Tailors 
Dept.  860.  Chicago 


The  Secret  of  Writing 
Successful  Letters 

revealed  to  you  by  Ad-Man  Davison, 
the  highest  paid  letter  writer  in  the 
vi^orld.  A  48  page  free  book,  "How 
to  Write  Master  Letters,"  tells  about 
a  wonderful  New  Self-Teaching  Sys- 
tem containing  500  Successful  Let- 
ters, by  this  foremost  authority.  How 
letter  writing  puts  Swift  Success 
within  your  grasp!  How  it  brings  end- 
less New  Opportunities;  bow  it  gives 
you  a  new  force,  a  new  money-mak- 
ing power.  How  to  sell  your  services 
for  the  highest  price;  how  to  make  up 
the  other  man's  mind;  how  to  attract, 
interest,  convince  him;  how  letter 
writers  quickly  advance  from  clerk  to 
executive;  how  to  become  a  Business- 
Getter;  why  a  Better  Salary  and  Big- 
ger Future  may  be  yours!  This  valu- 
able book  is  absolutely  FREE.  Your 
copy  is  waiting.  No  obligation.  Just 
address  Desk  11,  Opportunity  Press, 
681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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FRECKLED 
GIRLS 

Try  This  to  Make  Freckles 
Fade  Away 


Just  apply  a  little  Kintlio 
Beauty  Cream  every  night 
and  morning  with  the  fin- 
ger tips.  After  a  few  reg- 
ular applications  with  this 
fragvrant  beauty  cream — 
watch  the  freckles  gradu- 
ally fade  away. 

Girls  who  believed  their 
freckles  would  never  go 
away  have  been  utterly 
amazed  after  using  Kintho 
Beauty  Cream  to  see  the 
remarkable  difference  it 
made. 

This  is  YOUR  chance  to 
get  rid  of  those  disfigur- 
ing freckles.  When  your 
friends  ask  you  what  made 
your  complexion  so  clear — 
tell  them  Kintho  Beauty 
Cream  did  it. 

Kintho  has  been  use4  for 
15  years  to  remove  stub- 
born^ blotchy  freckles.  Any 
well-stocked  drug  or  de- 
partment store  can  supply 
you. 


Craaked  Spines 

straightened! 


NO  matter  how  old  you  are:  no  matter 
caused  your  affliction ;  no  matter  how 
many  years  you  have  suffered  or  how 
hopeless  you  believe  your  case  to  be,  there  is 
hope  for  you  in  the  Philo  Burt  Method. 

Eminent  specialists  who  have  studied  and 
treated  spinal  diseases  and  deformities  for  years 
are  first  astonished,  then  convinced  and  quickly 
become  enthusiastic  upon  finding  one  success 
follow  another  when  the  Philo  Burt  Method  is 
used.  Ask  us  for  the  names  of  happy  patrons 
right  in  your  vicinity. 

A  young  woman  who  was  bed-ridden  at 
26  with  spinal  tuberculosis  after  suffering 
for  20  years,  is  married,  happy  and  per- 
fectly strong  and  vigorous  at  29. 

A  boy  of  8  was  unable  to  walk  or  hold 
his  head  erect.  After  a  few  months  every 
symptom  disappeared  and  he  walks  daily 
three  miles  to  school. 

A  man  of  45,  in  cruel  agony  for  six 
years,  spent  over  $3,000  in  a  vain  search 
for  relief.  Now  works  every  day  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  support. 

FREE— 30  Days»  Trial 

The  Philo  Burt  Method  is  new  and  different, 
not  like  anj'thing  you  have  tried.  It  has  bene- 
fited or  cured  over  30,000  sufferers  from  spinal 
trouble  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Pott's  disease. 
Infantile  paralysis,  spinal  meningitis,  pleurisy, 
rheumatism,  injuries,  wrong  sitting  and  stand- 
ing postures,  etc.  Treat  yourself  at  home.  A 
30-days*  trial  costs  you  nothing;  no  obligations 
of  any  kind  if  it  fails. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  will  positively  cure 
anv  case  that  is  cm-able  and  straighten  any 
crooked  spine  that  can  be  straightened.  It  gives 
firmer  and  more  natural  support  to  the  spine 
than  any  torturing,  unsanitary,  old  style  brace 
made  of  steel,  iron,  leather,  plaster  of  paris. 
etc.  It  is  as  yielding,  soft  and  comfortable 
as  a  corset.  Goes  on  and  off  like  a,  coat  and 
cannot  be  detected  under  the  clothing.  It  re- 
lieves and  strengthens  and  has  accomplished 
many  amazing  cures.  Let  us  send  you  sworn 
proof.  Send  no  money.  Simply  describe  yo\u 
case  fully.  Get  our  liberal  offer  and  helpful 
book  on  spinal  troubles  absolutely  free. 

PHUjO  BURT  MFG.  CO.  . 
227  Odd  FeUows'  Building,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  I 
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Larse  firms 
tverjTvhere  want  mtu  with 
creative  ideas.    Demand  exceeds 
stit)ply.    Work    fascinating    and  in^ 
teresting. 

Our  Course  teaches  how  in  few  weeks.  De- 
velops  originality — increases  earning  power. 

EARN  $50  TO  $100  WEEKLY 

Courjse  covers  every  phase  of  work.    Instruction  complete  and 
thorough;   methods   original.    You   get   close,   personal   help  of 
Instructors.    Thousands    of    successful    graduates.    Established  20 
years.    Write  for  samples.  Free  Outfit  offer  and  Guarantee. 

Detroit  ^oHoot  of  l^etterlng  w 

135  D.  S.  L.  BIdg.     "The  Pioneer  School,"  Detroit,  Mich.  ^ 


PHILATELY 


THE  FASCINATING  HOBBY  OF  STAMP  COLLECTING 

There  are  few  of  us  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  not  collected  Postage  StamDS. 
In  Drovidins"  for  a  collection.  (Stamp  AITbumig  are  "mast  necessary,   and  in  every 
case  they  sui^  "SCOTT'S." 

Published  in  Several  Styles: 
IMPERIAL  MODERN  JUNIOR 

19TH  CENTURY  20TH  CENTURY 

COMPLETE  76-PAGE  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND   COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 


GET  OUR  PRICES 

BEFORE  BUYING 

Greater  New  York  Lumber  Co.  (mc.) 

Lumber,  Timber  and  Mouldings,  Kiln-Dried 
Hardwoods,  Veneer  Panels,  Partitions,  Floor- 
ings, Ceilings,  Slielvings,  Joist,  Etc. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  SMALL 

25  GREAT  JONES  STREET,  Near  Lafayette  Street 

rslEW    YORK  CIXY 

Telephone  2329  Spring 
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INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

has  been  officially  com^ 
mended  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United 
States  Government 

Those  interested  in  in- 
vesting their  savings  so 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
income  yieM,  commensur- 
ate with  safety  of  princi- 
pal,  should  not   fail  to  i 
regularly  receive  this  valii-  | 
able  publication.    It  will  \ 
be  sent  free  of  charge,  ; 
beginning  with  the  current  i 
issue,   upon   request   for  \ 
5-WA,  including  booklet  \ 
explaining 

^he  ^wenti/  Payment  ^laru 

SLATTERY'ag. 

Irtvesffnxenlr  6*ecuritiesf 
40  i^CCHANGE  PI^E>^ NEWARK. 

,[ 
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Send  Tor 


For  Every  Tractor  Purpose 


FOR  loggers,  the  Franklin- 
Bullock,  Model  G-2  com- 
bines a  self  propelled  skidder 
with  the  best  known  tractive 
power  for  handling  trailers 
or  trailing  logs.*  Its  adapt- 
ability to  the  various  logging 
operations  has  won  it  *  the 
leading;  place  in  the  logging 
field. 

The  same  dependable,  sure- 


footed ability  to  "get  there'' 
is  built  into  Franklin  Flex- 
ible which  is  designed  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Whatever  your  tractor 
needs  may  be  there  is  a 
Franklin  Tractor  for  the  job. 

Write  for  literature,  tell- 
ing us  what  your  tractor  prob- 
lems are  so  that  we  can  make 
definite  recommendations. 


Box  8. 


FRANKUN-BUILOCK 
TRACTOR 
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-  You  WVNT 

YOUR  voice  can  be  rich,  full  and  vibrant.  Its 
overtones  can  be  greatly  multiplied.   You  can 
add  many  notes  to  its  range,  and  have  them 
c       c     L*-        A  M      clear,  limpid  and  alluring.    You  can  have  a  voice 
bugenheuchtinger,A.M.     ^.Q^nd,  rolling  arid  compelling,  and  so  strong  and 
Master  of  Voice  magnetic  that  it  will  be  the  marvel  of  your  associates. 

European  Maestro.    Creator       1  AA/t/    I  i  «  1 

l^rs^CL^.  100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

Ttaciiier  of  Forena.  former-  By  the  Feuchtinger  System,  you  can  develop  your  voice 
ly  with  KiibeliK,  Paul  by  simple,  agreeable  methods  in  your  spare  time,  and  in 
Bauer,  and  scores  of  others.  your  own  home.  Professor  Feuchtinger,  the  eminent 
Maestro,  will  direct  your  efforts  and  a  REDOUBLE- 
MENT  of  your  voice — an  improvement  of  AT  LEAST  100%  is  absolutely  .guar- 
anteed. Think  of  being  trained  by  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Voice  Culture, 
in  your  own  home,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  usual  cost,  under  a  positive  guar- 
antee,   rt  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

You  Do  Not  Know  Your  Real  Voice 

THE  FEUCHTINGER  SYSTEM  OP  VOICE 
PRODUCTION  will  be  a  source  of  wonder  to  you. 

It  arouses  at  once  complete  confidence  and  great  "^"^ 
enthusiasm.     Results  are  assured  and   rapidly  se- 
cured.    Its  secret   is  in  the   Control   of  the  Vital 
Vocal   Muscles,  which  you  can  understand  in  five 
minutes  and   practice   to   the   point   of  perfection, 
ANYWHERE  —  SILENTEY.      No    tiresome,  noisy 
scale-running  is  AELOWED;  you  can  study  secretly  i 
If  you  wish— and  in  a  few  weeks  only — the  increase  I 
in    the    range,    power    and    beauty    of    your  voice 
should   be    STRIKINGLY   evident,    a   priceless  joy 
to  yourself  and  an  astonishment  to  your  friends. 

A  Beautiful  Voice  for  You 

Until   you   understand    the   Feuchtinger  System   

you   cannot   know    the   possibilities   of   your  vocal  g^mmmmmmmm^m 

gifts.    The  Feuchtinger  System  PRODUCES,  as  well  as  Jy^- 
VELOPS,  the    true  voice.    It  corrects  all  strain  and  falsetto./^/  ^'r^,';^..y°'°° 
and  makes  clear  the  wonderful  fact  that  any  normal  person        /   studio  5533 
can  develop  a  fine  voice  if  expertly  trained.    Thousands  of  #   /  1922  Sunnyslde 
delighted  graduates  testify  to  this— many  of  them  now  '  Avenue, 

great  vocal  successes  who,  before  coming-  to  Professor     /ff     Chicago,  Illinois 
Feuchtinger,  sang-  very  poorly  or  not  at  all.    You  are      A// Gentlemen- 
taught  to  read  music.  ff^f      ^^"^  at' once,  free 

CD  CI?  I^^arn  fo  smg  well  and  be  a  Vital  Personality.  Get  X^^/n^"?  without  obligation, 
r  KEiH  handsome   DeLuxe   book   describing   the   Feuch-  g§  f  famous^  FeSun^^^^^ 

*  tinger    method.     Send    coupon    or    a    postal    nowZ  V  -  sTem  orVoice  C  m^^^^^ 

for    this    great    book    and    particulars    of    the    special    price  #>/Home  V  oice  Culture  at 

concession  in  the  cost  of  Professor  Feuchtinger's  teaching  now  m  S  / 
being  made  to  readers  of  this  publication  for  a  limited  time  M f 
only.    Act  at  once  before  this  wonderful  offer  is  withdrawn.   M / 

Send  coupon  or  a  postal  to-day.  f  NA]\IE  

PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE  i^/ 

studio  5533,       1922  Sunnyside  Ave.,       Chicago,  III.  f^i 

See  also.  Pages  136—894  /^/  adduess  

/?/ 


«  r^^Y  T  red-blooded  men  and  women — 
Y  I  11  I  this  is  the  PROFESSION  you 
*  ^  have  been  looking  for.  There's 

MONEY  in  it,  BIG  money,   and  besides 
money,    something    additional,  something 
you  most  love — that  rapid  change  of  scene  ^ 
and  circumstance,  that  entrancing  and  com- 
pelling interest  and  fascination,  which  your 
active    mind     and    adventurous    spirit  crave. 
Think  of  the  compelling  and  enthralling  inter- 
est of  a  life  like  tliis;  think  of  being  the  chief 
figure  and  directing  factor  in  solving  strange 
mysteries  and  baffling  crimes.  Get  into  this  won- 
rlprfiil  nrofession    It  brings  you  into  contact  with 

SwerfKnd  rfiuential  men  on  the  basis  of  equality,  and  often  calls  upor 
you  to  travel  everywhere,  maybe  to  distant  lands— all  expenses  paid. 


m  A  Finger  PBiNiDEiEcnvEr 


|kTf-i-«  rrifj  before  in  the  historv  of  the  world  was  there  such  a  de- 
iNlliVE-tx  mand  for  the  trained  identification  expert.  The  finger- 
print method  of  identification  is  becoming  standard  the  world  over  and  ^s 
being  adopted  by  the  big  interests,  national  industries  ^anks  the  legal  p^o 
fession  and  insurance  companies.  It  is  the  official  system  ^^e  U.  S  army, 
navv  a:'nd  Government.  The  profession  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounas 
and  the  demand  for  men  to  fill  responsible  and  highly  paid  positions  over  a  1 
the  iorldTs  constant  and  urgent.^  We  often  have  -quests  for  our  gradu- 
ates, and  at  this  time  we  do  not  know  one  <=«P/bly  tramecl  ^an  ^no 
fully  employed  either  in  an  official  position  AT  A  FINE  bALAtti, 
an  independent  expert,  acting  as  a  consultant,  tor  big  lees. 


EARN  ^3000  TO  ^10  OOP  AYEAR 


THIS  PROFESSION  "^rSMIi^-^^^f 

for  you,  and  put  an  opportunity  for  a  J>/'f'^"^!  P  ^^^^  splendid  profession,  secure  tor 
fore  you  for  the  first  time.  Fit  y""''^';' *  ^'■"'^sg.ibw  and  is  assured,  high  class, 
yourself  a  position  in  li'te  that  has  '^,,,r!r^rUculars  of  our  great  offer  at  once 

-      respected  and  envied.  Get  fuU  particuia  »  ^^^.^  fascinating 

and  learn  haw  surely  and  easite  you  can  K 

''^'^Jl^course  was  ar-.anged  ^or  our  students  exc.usively^hy  three^of 

^'^^-r  EasUy  Learned 

-r^^l^tt^ntth^nrrraV  -^-J^^^  in  spare  Tim. 
ifi;  ^^^^tS^"^  '^I-  Your  Home 

albsolutely  guaranteed  XJNDEIK  CASW  ^vj^^^^^ 


yourseiJ-  a  pu»ri,n 

No  Special 
Education 
Required 


UCC 


Within  Your  Grasp) 

is  book  shows  the  way.  Send  a  postal  or  the  1 
coupon  for  it  NOW.  It  will  give  ' 
you  all  the  facts  about  this 
wonderful  opportunity  and  the 
splendid  career  that  may  be 
yours  if  you  act  at  once.  Write 
for  your  copy  TO-DAY  and  get 

all  the  details  of  our  simplified,  illustrated  home 
study  course,  and  special  FRElE  offers.  Find  out  ihow 

WE  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  YOUR  SUCCESS 

in  the  study  of  this  fascinating  profession.  Learn 
about  the  great  opportunities  open  to  the  trained  man 
in  a.ll  parts  o.f  the  world,  and  how  we  can  help  you 
secure   a   fine  position.     Get   the   particulars   of  the 

FREE— EXPERT'S  OUTFIT— FREE 

we  give  to  each   student — the  same  identical  outfit 
used   every   day   by   the  greatest  masters  of  Finger 
Print  science,  and  also  learn  about  the  great  offer 
of  a  complete  course  in  modern  Secret  Service  Opei 
ating  given  to  every  student 


This  famous  criminal 
was  missing.  He  changed 
his  clothing,  appearance 
and  even  his  features. 
A  splendid  HEWAKD— 
a  small  fortune — was  of- 
fered for  his  detection. 
He  was  detected  by  the 
methods  we  teach  you 
FUEE  and  his  positive 
identification  was  made 
by  a  Finger  Print  Ex- 
pert. You  can  do  tliis 
worlv.  All  you  need  is 
training  to  fit  you  to 
enter  this  wonderful 
profession. 


/IBSOLUTELV  FREE 


"YT'/^TT  niay  have  a  wonderful  talent  for  this  fasciinating 
LJ  work.  Give  your  abilities  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop. Vfe  have  students  from  all  kinds  of  trades  and 
callings  who  have  made  great  and  astonishing  progress. 
Don't  delay — write  to-day  for  our  free  book.  Send  a  ipostal 
or  the  coupon  at  once  for 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW  IN  FORCE 

Remember  we  give  you  the  kind  of  training  needed  to  fit 
you  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  finest  Secret  Service 
Identification  Bureau  in  the  world.  This  is  your  greatest 
opportunity.    Grasp  it  now.    Send  coupon  to-day. 

University  of  Applied  Science,  Desk  5532,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE  Secret  Service  Course  Coupon 


UNIVERSITY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE.  Desk  5532,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago: 

Send  at  once,  prepaid,  free  and  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full  particulars  of  your  home  study 
course  in  Finger  Print  Identification  and  FREE  course  in  Secret  Service  Intelligence — also  details  of  frea 
outfit  and  positions  available. 

Name   

Street  and  Numbsr  

Town   State  
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PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE,  Studio  5534, 

1922  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
My  name  and  address  are  given  below. 
Send  me  at  once,  full  particulars  and 
big  book  FREE  and  postpaid. 


DO  NOT 
DELAY 


FREE  BOOK 
TELLS 
HOW 


Yourself 


Into  Success 


Learn  to  Talk  With  Charm  of 
Voice  and  Convincing  Ability. 
Easiest,  Quicl^est  Route  to  Suc- 
cess in  Existence.    This  Conibina- 
lf\j%t/'  ^^^^  enable  you  to  make  prog- 

l^fjjr    ress  in  business  and  social  circles  1, 
with   astonishing   rapidity.    It  will 

bring  you  favor  and  attention  from  every  quarter ;  '^C^ri 
it  will  make  you  an  admired,  courted    and  magnetic 
personality.    Think  of  being  able  and  HEADY,   at  all  \! 
times,   in  Public  or  Private,  to  say  what  you  have  to 
say.   with   POWEKFUL  CONVICTION  in   a   clear,  full, 
voice  that  charms  and  fascinates  all  who  hear  it.  Such 
ability   is  masterful   and   cannot   FAIL.    It   is   a  truly  Priceless 
Determine    to    possess    it.       Begin    succeeding    AT    ONCE.  Mail 
coupon   above  or   send   a  postal   NOW   and  find  out  how  easily 
quickly  you  can  be  trained  at  home  tp 


Talk  With  Winning  Skill  and  Charm 

100%  Improvement  In  Your  Voice  Guaranteed  Under  Bond. 

We  train  you  in  the  development  of  this  combination  of  abilities  right  in  your  own  home.  You  can 
perfect  your  voice  with  complete  assurance  (f  success  in  your  si)are  time,  by  the  wonderful  Feuchtinger 
System  of  Vocal  Culture.  At  the  same  time  we  teacli  ycu  the  Art  of  Singing  in  Public  or  Private — by  a 
series  of  short  and  fascinating  lessons— ABSOLUTELY  FliEE. 


Vital  Vocal  Control 

Mr.  Eugen  Feuchtinger's  System  is  justly  consid- 
ered tlie  most  astonishing  advance  in  Voice  Culture 
methods  in  the  last  100  years.  Get  his  big  book 
and  learn  how  to  secure  control  of  the  Vital  Vocal 
Muscles  and  by  SIIjENT  exercises,  which  you  will 
easily  understand  and  can  readily  practice  to  the 
point  of  perfection  without  publicity,  produce  re- 
sults that  all  agree  are  simply  astonishing.  No 
matter  what  the  present  condition  of  y  ur  voice, 
Professor  Feuohtinger  will  undertake  to  show  you 
how  to  IlESTOItE  or  EN- 
NOBLE it— make  it  STRONG 
and  ENDURING,  and  trans- 
form it  in  its  beauty  and 
power,  without  expense  to 
you  for  instruction,  unless  he 
makes  good  his  guarantee  to 
your  full  and  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 100%  improvement  in 
your  voice  (speaking  and  sini;- 
ing)  is  ABSOLUTELY  GUAR- 
ANT:EED    UNDER  BOND. 


Speech  That  Wins 

Talk  in  a  voice  people  love  to  listen  to.  and 
arrange  what  you  have  to  say  in  accord  with  the 
few  and  easily  inide.rstood,  but  all-important 
SECRETS  of  Successful  Speech,  and  the  efftct 
upon  yc  ur  fortimes  will  show  immediately  these 
secrets  of  arrangement  have  been  used  by  the  most 
successful  talkers  of  the  past,  and  no  public  or 
private  speech  can  produce  the  full  effect  possible, 
without  complying  with  these 
l)rinciples.  Tliey  have  aided  men 
like  Lloyd  George  to  rise  from 
nothing  to  supreme  power  and 
tliey  are  NECESSARY  and 
ESSENTIAL  to  fullest  success  in 
modern  life.  Right  now,  doubt- 
less,  ignorance  of  these  simple 
secrets  is  costing  you  money, 
friends  and  power.  Learn  what 
they  are.  We  will  teach  them 
to  you  in  connection  with  your 
voice  training,  absolutely  FREE. 


Eugen  Feuchtinger. 
A.  M. 

Master  of  Voice 
Production.  Creator 
of  8  ine  of  the  most 
remarkable  voices  on 
the  Operatic  and 
Lyceum  Stage. 

See  Pages  133^894 


De  Luxe  Book  and  Full  Particulars  of  Special  Offer 
Now  in  Force,  Sent  FREE 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  5534 

1922  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Plows,  cultivates,  hauls, 
does  the  belt  job  —  the 
NB  will  do  more  work  in 
the  field  than  your  best 
horse  and  will  provide 
you  with  easily  adapt- 
able farm  power  for  your 
grinder,  saw,  shredder, 
spray  pump,  etc.  Small, 
sturdy,  flexible — the  NB 
gets  into  the  fence  cor- 
ners, under  the  small  trees 
and  among  the  growing 
crops. 

The  Ne\v'  Britain 
Machine  Company 

L   New  Britain,  Conn. 


4» 


Stamp  Collecting 

For  more  than  $ixty  years  the 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO. 

has  been  serving  the  stamp  col- 
lectors of  the  United  States. 
We  carry  the 

Largest  Stock  of  Stamps 

in  the 

United  States 

Send  for  our  free  76-page  illus- 
trated price  list  of 

Sets  of  stamps 

Packets  of  stamps 

Stamp  albums  - 

Stamp  catalogues 

Philatelic  accessories 

Everything  relating  to  Stamps 

Scott  Stamp  and  Coin  Co. 

33  West  44lh  St        NEW  YORK  CITY 


Training  for  Authorship 

How  to  write,  what  to  write,  and  where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop  your  literary  gifts. 
Master  the  art  of  self-expression.  Make  your  spare  time 
Drofitable.     Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writinj?.  Versification.  Journal- 
ism, Play  Writing.  Photoplay  Writing,  etc..  taugiht  per- 
sonally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein.  for  many  years  editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  and  a  staff  of  literary  experts. 
Canstruntive.  criticism.  Prank,  honest.  helDiful  advice. 
Real  Teaching, 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time— **play  work/' 
he  calls  it.    Anether  pupil  received  over  S1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.     Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,   is  averaffinjr   over   $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writine  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  «o  mucih  for  miteis. 
vo'ung  or  old.    The  universities  recognii^e  this,  for  over  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Eiiglish  faculties  of  ihigher  institutions  are  studying  in  our  biterar;? 
Department.    The  editors  recognize  it;  for  tbey  are  constantly  xecommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  descriptive  booklet  free.  We  also  publish 
The  Writer's  Monthly,  an  indispensable  magazine  for  literary  workers,  sam- 
ple copy  15c.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a  manu- 
script criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Please  address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept,  99,  Springfield,  Mass, 

Establifehed   1897  Tncoroorated  19  0-* 


Dr.  Kseiiwelu 


:Mi-Hi-Wj=ll=Mn:ii=iBi:ii=lii:|i=lic|i 
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Be  a  *  Jazz 
Music  Master 

Yes,  you  can, 
even  if  yo"' 
have  never 
touched  a 
piano.  The 
,  Niag-ara  School 
of  Music  has 
p  e  r  f  e  c  ted  a 
method  of  in- 
struction which 
will  enable  you 
to  Dlay  all  the 
popular  s  o  n  8c 
hits  perfectly 
b'V  ear.  All  you 
need  to  knov%^  is 
how  to  hum  a 
tune.  our 
method — o  n  1  y 
OQ  lessons, 
which  you  can 
■master  in  a  lit- 
tle while— will 
enable  you  to 
transform  the 
tune,  which  is 
running-  thru 
vo-ur  head  into 
actual  JAZZY 
music  on  ,  the 
jiiiano.  All  by 
ear. 

It  Is  Easy  to 
Learn 

Many  masters 
of  Jazz  and 
Ragtime  music  don't  know  a  note  Be 
a  Musi-c  Master  yourself.  It  .is  easy 
the  le'ssons  interesting  atnd  simiple— ^no 
tedious  dingr-dong  daily  n^ractice  witi 
the  do,  re.  mi.  until  you  t-hmk  you  will 
go  crazy— not  at  all— just  20  brief,  en- 
tertaining lessons  and  you  have  a  musi- 
cal ability  at  which  your  friends  wiU 
marvel.     You  simply  play  by  ear. 

Hum  the  Tune,  Play  It  by  Ear 

Hear  a  new,  popular  song  hit.  hum 
the  tune,  play  it  yourself.  All  by  ear. 
Just  think  how  many  dull  hours  this 
easily  acquired  ability  will  make  happy. 
how  manv  friends  v-ou  will  make  happv. 
how  popular  you  will  be  when  you  JAZZ 
the  newest  sons:  success  of  Broadway 
after  hearing  it.    All  done  hy  ear. 

Be  a  Jazz  Music  Master 


FOR  DETAILS  AND  FREE  BOOK 


NIAGARA  SCHOOL  Ot  MUSIC 
Dept.  329  tilagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  mail  to  ad- 
dress below  your  booklet,  "The  Niagara  Methoa." 

Name  

Street  

City  


-Btatc, 


Send  for 
Catalog  — 
FREE 


rPotatoRlsriten 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  g^row- 
er.  Plants  potatoes  at  lowest  possi- 
ble cost.  One  man  operates  it.  Opens 
the  furrov/ — drops  the  seed  any  dis- 
tance or  depth  required — puts  on  fer- 
tilizer (if  wanted) — covers  up — marks 
the  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic 
and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  with- 
out Fertilizer  Attachment. 
Here's  why  vou  should  select  the 
Eureka  Potato  Planter:  Furrow  Open- 
ing Plow  is  directly  under  the  axle— 
that  means  uniform 
depth  at  all  times. 
The  seed  drops  in 
sight  of  driver. 
Steel  and  malleable 
construction  makes 
long  life  and  few 
repairs.  Made  in 
three  sizes — for  one 
two  rows. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog 


^r=Mulcher  and  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  culti- 
vator, weeder  and  seeder — all  in  one. 
Forms  dust  mulch — a  blanket  of  loose 
soil — preventing  soil  hardening  and 
moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield 
of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc. 
Kills  weeds.  Has  flat  teeth,  especially 
adapted  to  fo.rm  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without 
seeding  boxes  for 
grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats.  etc.  Teeth  cov- 
er the  seed.  Adapt- 
ed for  a  large  vari- 
ety of  work.  Three 
sizes,  8,  10  and  12 
feet.  Shipment  from 
branch  near  you. 


POTATO 
DIGGER 

Gets  aH  the  potatoes'^ 


Result  of  19  years  Dtg^er  experience 

A  companion  ijmplement  of  the  famous  Eureka 
Potato  planter — made  in  same  factory.  Large 
wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power. 
Largely  malleable  and  steel,  avoiding  frequent 
breabage  and  lost  time.  High  clearance 
under  truck  arch  and  over  shovel  prevents  vines 
and.  weeds  from  bunching  and  dragging — rods 
and  kickers  place  vines  in  row  at  side.  The 
Eureka  duplex  shaker  provides  most  agitation 
— potatoes  are  delivered  clean. 
Rear  extension  elevator  furnished 
fWhen  desired. 
Write  for  catalog 

Eureka  MoweiCo. 

Bos  710.  Utica,N.  Y. 
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"The  Baby"  '^S^tiS^  Revolver 

A  Mamfsome  and  Most  Effoctiva  W«apon.  M«a««r«a  but  41^ 
InclMS  LatiK.  Tafcos  Resular  .22  Calibre  CartrMsa*  ^ 

Mlv«r  n»a  bieeo  produced  to  me«t  the  ever  ^-w*^  ^^^"^.^ 
IncrcMinff  dmaano  for  •  revoiver  that  woaldl  "T  %P 

combine  enwll  «ue  snd  liffbt  weight  with  tbo 
esaeotlat  (eatarea  of  Cfftcieoey  mn4  Prsctio* 
•MItty.  It  is  MnaU  In  aite.  yeitls 
ioataseffeetivemaa  aerrfceabw 
ma  the  moat  «zpensiT«  weapon 
you  can  buy.  Eyeryeae  aboold 
havea  revolver  and  aboold  know 
hov)  to  use  it,  and  there  is  no 
•afer  or  better  one  made  than 

this.  A  creatfeatare  isitaeafet  

that  ffuards  asrainst  accidental  dls< 
charee.  naaklnK  it  quite  safe  for  r  " 

id  ladiea.  The  illustration  riven    

_  '  ■  ^  ^        -  "^orou^hly 

 ,  ^-  obtainable  „^i„, 

of  the  chargins  laechanism  la  extremely  rapid  and  abaotutely  reliable' 


fia  appearance, 'but  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  thoroughly  apsreclated.  The 
'  '"  --^used  is  the.  standard  ^-calibre^arOridge  obtainable  anywhere.  Th« 


1^  ounces.  Tiie  price  ol  ttM  Baby  Rerolver  is  onljr  SO.  50  tent  by  nail.  p.pd.  to«nv  sddrtst. 
fOHMSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dept.  PM 31  3224  H.  Hslstod  Street,  CHiCAQO 
/»e«KIM«TEO     iSsmssMsi^  -  .    .JL  Only 


WmiTKitt'  Extra BJadw,  5ft 

SAFETY  BAIBCUHER  iSSZ^ 

Velous  taventlon.  Cuts  the  hair  any  desired  lengthy 
Short  or  lone.    Docs  the  jot>  as  nicely  before  ycur  own 

 _  rnirror.  You  can  cut  the  childrerv's  hair  at  home  in  a  Jiffy. 

Can  be  nsi^d  as  an  erdinary  rasor  to'  ehave  the  face  or  finish  around  temple  or 
neck.  Sharpened  Ulta  any  raror.  Saves  ita^st  first  time  used.  3  for  IS  ceats. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dept.  PM3»  i3224  H.  HabM  Slrwt.  CHICAGO 

INVISIBLE  INK  (VANISHING  INK 


The  most  confldential 
•aessaces  can  be  writ- 
ten with  this  Inli,  for 
the  writanir  MAKCS  NO 
MARK.  Cennor  - 
unless  you  knot 

-   •  sltiablc.-.  

Keep  your  post- 


Wntln^jBTitten  with^thisremarkab  e 
ink  vanishes  entirely  (n  r  ' — 
week8(ao<iner  if  desired), 
rntrthepaperQOlTE 
BLANK.   2Se  p.pit.  p>r 

Dissolving  EnkJ 

Writing  appei 


cret.  Invsltiable  for  many 

reasons.  Keep  your  

als  and  other  private  

orandums  away  from  prylnCT 
eyes.  Great  fun  for  pie  

practJcal  jokes.  Only  21  w—   

JOHNSON  SMITH  A  CO.,  Dept.pU3i  ^^^^  K.  HaUfed  Sireet.  CHICAQO 

MAGIC  FLUTE 

WomterfuIIy  Sweel  Tooel  and  Musical 

—  The  Magic  Flute,  or 
"  eitonf>   fa  a 

 id  novel  mu- 

Instrument  that 
Ted  with  nose  and 
I  combined  . 
There  la  Just  • 
little  knack  in 
^^playlng  It,  whicb 

uired  after  • 
It  tie  practice, 

-  —  .jIII  enable  you 
to  prodace  very  sw^et  muslc.that  i 


what  rcsemblea  a  flute.  There  Is  no 
finueriniT,  and  once  you  have  mastered 
 .   .     J-     — jgjp  ^jjf, 


nent  to  a  piano  or  any  t4het 

-*  icnt.  the  effect  Is  r« 

s  eurprisin?.  2Scpi 


A  VERY  striking  and  uncom 
moa  riug.  Silver  finish,  ekull 
and  crossbono  dfesign',  with  two 
brilliaut.  floabing  gems  epark- 
llnff  out  of  the  eves.  Said  by  many 
to  brin?  Good  Luck  to  the  wearer, 
hence  Its  name.  Oeed  Luck  Ring, 
Very  unique  rin?  that  you  will  take 
a  pride  in  wearing.  ONLY  2SCENrs. 


JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dspl.pM^I  3224  North  Halsted  Streef.  CHICAQO 


LUMINOUS  PAINT 


Make  Your  Watches,  Clocks,  Etc., 
Visible  by  Night  Je*llnJi1 

ticallr  unobtainable  except  at  an  exorbH  — 

?  this  r«>roarkable  LUMINOUS  PAINT,  which,  applied  to 

 ,  .'le,  emits  rays  of  white  light,  rsnderin?  it  perfectly  vialble 

n  the  dark.  THE  bARKCRTHE  NIGHT.  THE  MORE  BRILLIANT  IT  SHINES.  Quite 


watch  or  clock  will  e 


switch  plates  of  your 
other  articl  "  ^ 

Small  l>ottl< 

Mystic  Skeleton 


e  by  nfuht.  Yoa 


the  dial  of  yoor 
-  T  coat  the  poel 
i<i  innamerabli 


own  Luminous  Cnicifirog.  L.     

Larger  sises.  90e  and  $1  postpaid.  Johnwo  Smith  &  Co, 

Serfient's  Egss 

"  "  ■     12  cirgs.  When 


dah^e^o 
•nd  perfori 
^  gyrati 

the  operator  tiiaysl 
he  some  distance^^^ 


All  the  Latest  Surprising  and  Joke  Hoveltfes 

''CHicken  lasoector'.*  Bad«« .  ,  l6o  rAimir/ius  Skull  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .25c 
CryinirCatinBag  •    ...^^ 


Midget  Bible  (sire  of  stamp)  .  . 
Aaarchlst  Bomba  (£xpresa  only) 
^  8  boxes  for    ......  $1.00 

BpokonBosioff  35c 

Tborston'BwooderfulTrk Cards  .  10c 
Pox  of  6  Wire  Purzles  .  .  .  ,  7Bc 
Conjurer's  Casket  of  Hasic  Tricks  75c 

>yatcb  Camera   S3. 60 

Films  for  Watcb  Camera  ...  35c 
Exploding  Cifirarettes.  box  ...  60c 
Weather  Cottage  ,  .  .  -  .  $1.60 
Sec  back  roecope  (eee  beblod  yoo)  25c 
Amatror  Electticiao  Book  ...  15c 
Firecrackers  (Express  only) 

lOpktafor  .......  11.00 


Held  Ola' 
a-drswerT^I 

Invisible  Ink  ........  ^, 

(Jreat  Mind  Reading  Mystery 
Liar's  Liccr  - 
Fish  Lure  (< 


$10,00 

  $1.76 

writing)   .  .  2Sc 
•  -       .  I6< 

.  .=...  .^.^.c  ,,.»;ohes  fjsh)  '.  I 
Moving  Picture  Machines  .   .  .  . 

NatlRllppers   .  3ftc 

Exploding  Matcbee(ExprcMooly) 

_    8  bus  for  .   ,    .       .   .  ,  $1.00 

Sta»o  Money,  60 bills  .   ....  26c 

False  Musuohe   loe 

InklceRl'en.  writes  with  water  .  16c 

KjtglodtnR  Fountain  Pea  ,  .  ,   .  60c 


Wm  Tell  Yon,  Free, 
How  to  Reduce 
Your  Weisht 


I  was  juat  a  jstrong  young  woman,  full 
or  life  and  vigour,  and  foniii  o-f  good  th^ngg 
to  eat,  enjoying  life  to  Its  fullefs»t  extent, 
when  suddenlij'-  my  w^i'gTit  began  to  in- 
crease, lanid  strong  as  I  wsus  I  began,  to  feel 
the  burden,  eapecially  ajs  1  am  a  business 
wom<an  and  'have  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
Whiile  my  eairthly  self  was  .rapidly  las- 
BumJing  ahnormal  proportionis,  the  progress 
in  this  direction  brougiht  sorrciw  and  coii- 
sternation,  because  I  "knew  fhat  I  mnsit 
give  up  business  or  reduce  my  w^ght.  1 
beg<an  to  feel  lonely  because  I  folt  that  my 
company  was  no  langer  desired,  and  J 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  at  the  dan- 
gerous point  of  mty  life. 

One  day  fan  in^spiration  came  to  me,  after 
had  spent  time,  money  and  patience  in 
vain  effoirts  to  becoime  isldm  again.  I  act^d. 
upon  this  'inepira/tion  and  succeeded,  for" 
3  6  lbs.  of  ponderous  weight  vanished  in 
frv0  weeks.  T  did  not  use  drug»s.  practicei 
tiresome  exorcises  nor  starvation  diet,  iior 
wear  any  appliances,  but  reduced  myself 
by  a  isimpie  'homo  method,  and  although 
this  'is  Some  time  ago,  I  have  never  gained 
any  weiiglxt  since,  and  xn^  health  is  as 
goc^-d  aa  I  could  wSsh. 

You  coul'd  reduce  your  weight  the  same 
as  I  have  done,  and  I  will  teH  you  how, 
free,  if  you  will  enclose  three  cents*  iD  | 
stamps  to  pay  Dost£^;ge. 


w. 


lOHNSON  SMITH  *CO..  0«ptJ>M3l  3224  Redb  HaltM  St(«t.  CUICUIOO 
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GRACE  HARTLANDl 

(Dept.  876),  Wamond  House 
Hatton  Garden,     London,  E.  C.  h,  England 


A  Geriuirie  Rupture  Cure 
Sent  on  Trial  to  Prove  It 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss  Any  Longer 

After  Thirty  Years'  Experience  I  Have  Produced  an  Appliance 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children  That  Actually  Cures  Rupture. 

Others  Failed  but  the  Appliance  Cured 

C.  E.  Brooks.  Marsball.  Mich. 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  Apiplianoe  did  all  .you  claim 
for  tlhie  little  boy  and  more,  far  it  cured  him 
sound  and  well.  We  16t  him  wear  it  for  about  a 
year  in  all.  although  it  cured  him  .tlhree  momths 
after  he  had  begun  to  wear  it.  We  had  tried 
several  other  remedies  and  got  no  relief,  and  I 
s^hali  certainLv  reooramend  it  to  friends,  for  we 
surely  owe  it  to  you. 

Yours  resipectfully. 

Wl\I,  PtATTEiRSON. 
<Na.  717  S.  M,ain  St..  Aikron.  O. 

Cured  at  the  Age  of  76 

Mr.  C.  E.  Biroolcs.  Marshall.  Mich. 

Dear  Sir — J  began  using  your  Appliance  for 
the  cure  of  ruioture  (I  had  a  pretty  bad  case)  I 
tlhink  in  May.  1905.  On  Nov.  20.  1905.  I 
quit  usinig  it.  Since  that  time  I  have  not 
needed  or  used  it.  I  am  well  of  ruptiu^  and 
rank  myself  among  those  cured  by  the  Brooks 
Disoovery,  which,  considering  my  age,  seTenty-slx 
.years.  I  resard  as  xemai^^able. 

Very  since  rely  yours. 

SAM  A.  HOOVER. 

Jamestown.  N.  C. 


Ibe  above  is  O.  E.  Brooks,  inrentor  of  the 
Appliance,  who  cured  himself  and  who 
has  been  curing:  others  for  over  thirt.v 
years.  If  ruptured,  write  him  to-day  at 
Marshall.  Mich. 

If  you  'have  tried  most  everything  else, 
come  to  me.  Where  others  fail  is  w^here 
I  have  my  greate.st  success.  Send  attached 
coupon  to-day  and  I  wrill  send  you  free  my 
illustrated  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showing  my  Appliance  and  giving  you 
prices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have 
tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  is  instant  relief 
when  all  others  fail.  Remember.  I  use  no 
salves,  no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is 
true.  You  are  the  .iudse  and  once  having 
seen  my  illustrated  Ijook  and  read  it  you 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  read. 
Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day: It'a  well  worth  your  time  whether 
you  try  my  Appliance  or  not. 


Confederate  Veteran  Cured 

Commerce.  Ga..  R.  F.  D.  No.  ll. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks.- 

Dear  Sir— I  am  giad  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
tLow-  sound  and  well  and  can  plough  or  do  any 
heavy  work.  ,  I  can  aay  your  Aippliance  has 
effected  la  permanent  ciire.  Before  getting  your 
Appliance  I  was  in  a  terrible  condition  and  had 
given  UP  a-ll  {hope  of  ever  being  any  better.  ■  If 
it  hadij't  'beep*  for  your  Appliamce  I  would  never 
have  been ,  cured.  I  am  sixty-eight  years  old  and 
served  three  years  in  Eckle's  Artillery.  Ogle- 
thorpe County.  I  bop^  God  will  reward  you  for 
the  good  you  are  doinig^  for  suffering  humanity, 
;  Yours  sincerely. 

'  '  H.  D.  BANKS. 
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Child  Cured  in  Four  Months 

21  Jansen  St..  DubuQue.  Ibwa. 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  €o. 

Gentlemen — The  baby's  rupture  is  altogether 
cured,  thanks  ito  your  Appliance.  a;nd  /we  are  so 
thankful  to  you.  If  we  could  only  have  known 
of  it  sooner  our  little  boy  would  not  have  had 
to  suffer  near  aa  mxidh  as  he  did.  He  wore  your 
fbpaice  a  little  oyer  four  montihs  and  has  not  worn 
it  now  for  six  weeks. 

Yours  very  truly. 
ANDREW  EGGiBNBERigER. 

Remember 

I  send  my  Appliance  on  trial  to  prove  what 
I  say  IS  true.  You  are  to  be  the  iudge.  Fill 
out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to-day. 


Free  Information  Coupon 

C.   E.  Brooks. 

330-G  State-  St.,  Marshall,  Mich.^ 

Please  send  me  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper 
your  illustrated  book  and  full  information 
aboait  your  Appliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


Name  

City..;.   

R.  F.  D.  .......State. 


What  Will 
Stocks  Do 
In  1921? 

m 


HAT  stocks  do  you 
hold?  Are  they 
headed  for  mighty 
movements?  On 
what  stocks  have  you  in- 
formation concerning- 
which  you  want  to  know 
more?  Do  you  want  infor- 
mation on  the  methods  of 
stock  market  trading?  Do 
you  want  information 


Stocks  and  Bonds 

in  all  active  markets 
Bough  t-Sold-  Quoted. 
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on  speculation  or  invest- 
ment? Do  you  want  a  per- 
sonal service  in  reports  on 
stocks  or  bonds?  Do  you 
want  to  know  the  current 
events  of  the  general  se- 
curities markets?  The  re- 
ports of  A.  J.  Peyton  &  Co. 
are  yours  simply  for  the 
asking.  Send  for  them  at 
any  time. 


A.  J.  Peyton  &  Co. 

20  Broad  Street 
NEW   YORK  CITY 


Telephone  Rector  6531-2-3. 
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Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar 

As  Easy  as  Reading  a  Novel 

At  last,  j^ou  can  now  play  all  the  quaint,  dreamy,  enchanting 
music  of  the  Hawaiians  by  a  wonderful  new  method. 

Prof.  Harry  J.  Clarke,  famous  th-e  world  over  for  his  mag-netic, 
captivating  playing  on  the  Guitar,  has  prepared  a  simple,  easy  and 
inexpensive  system  so  that  you  can  play  the  same  wonderful,  grip- 
ping, soul -stirring  music  produced  by  him  on  his  phonograph  records. 

Draw  to  yourself  a  charmed  circle  of  friends;  know  the  delights 
of  popvilarity;  add  to  your  happiness. 

Guitar  Responsible  for  Hawaiian  Music  Craze 

You  no  dqubt  iiave  heard  some  of  Mr.  Clarke's  Hawaiian  records.  Do  you  remem- 
ber those  sliding  tones  that  moaned  and  crooned  with  Creole  laziness  and  passion?  How 
certain  parts  of  the  melody  crept  up  and  down  your  spine  until  you  felt  the  shivers 
going  through  you?  The  Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar  is  the  instrument  that  is  cliaracteristin 
of  Hawaiian  music,  the  instrument  that  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  spread  throughout 
the  world  of  the  Hawaiian  music  crazt. 

You  Play  Melodies  With  Your  First  Lesson 

Prof.  Clarice's  written  method  is  the  same  used  by  him  in  fais  New  York  studicvs.  His 
course  is  remarkably  easy  to  learn — you  do  not  havo  to  Imow  anj*thing-  about  niuaii5 — 
you  begin  to  play  beautiful  melodies  with  your  first  lesson — in  a  few  ^veeks  you  wiU.  get 
the  same  effect  s  produced  by  hti$  on  his  famous  Hawaiijm  recQMs. 

FREE  INSTRUMENT 

It"  you  are  the  first  to  emoll  la  your  locality,  we  will  at  onc^  give,  you  MiEE  a 
beautifully-tc.ned  Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar,  including  all  caulpmeiit,  No  ejxtras.  This  offt-r 
expires  soon. 

Write  at  once  for  story  o?  Hawaiian  Music,  sent  free.  Also  asK  about  our  Fr<?e 
Instrument  offer.    Ko  obligation. 

PROF.  HARRY  J.  CLARKE 
HAWAIIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

1400  Broadway,  Dept.  2800  New  York  City 
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TU  ^  WORLD'S  FIRST 
i  fie  BUSINESS  BOOK 

The  Bible  is  a  coimplete  business  library — all 

in  one  volume!  AUtihough  written  Ibefore  and.  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  era.  it  answers  every  one  of  to-day's  business 
prdblems.  Its  fascinating  narratiyes  revea'l  conditions  that 
ar5'  exactly  iDarallel  in  thie  modern  business  world. 

All  this^  while  marvelously  true^  is  incidental 

to  its  revelation  of  God's  remedy  for  man's  deepest  need — 
•His  cure  for  sin — 'Hi^  provision  for  full  and  free  salvation 
through  the  atonins  Savior. 

The  Bible  is  cro^^ded  with  biographies  of  suc- 
cessful imen  and  conspicuous  failures.  It  illustrates  wise  and 
unwise  personal  and  business  principles  and  methods.  It  is 
an  education  in  English,  history,  oratory,  poetry  and  prose. 
And  it  is  a  guide  book  to  the  highest  usefulness,  haippiness 
and  contentment.  The  Bible  fires  you  with  Godly  ambition, 
endows  you  with  strength.  Possessed  of  its  secrets,  you're 
bound  to  win! 

The  Bible  is  the  Real  Source  of  Success 

Know  your  Bible.    Study  it  systematically  in 

humble  dependence  on  Hiim  who  gave  it.  and  you  will  gain 
not  only  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  hig'hest  business 
value,  but  you  will  profit  otherwise  beyond  all  calculajtion. 
No  business  education  is  complete  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  and  Bible  study  is  made  easy  and  intensely  in- 
teresting through 

The  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


John  Wanamaker  Says: 

"I  cannot  too  greatly  empha- 
size the  importance  and  value 
of  Bible  Study;  more  imp;  rt- 
ant  than  ever  before  in  these 
days  of  uncertainties,  when 
men  and  women  are  apt  to  de- 
cide Questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  expediency  rather  than 
upon  tiie  eternal  principles  laid 
down  by  God,  Himself." 


These  courses  open  a  new  world  to  you — 
broaden  your  vision,  develop  your  under- 
standing, answer  your  questions,  help  solve 
your  perplexities,  give  comfort  ^  and  en- 
couragement. More  than  6,700  persons  of 
some  4  0  occupations  are  now  taking  one 
or  more  of  the  courses.  |^ 
Letters  of  warmest  appreciation  are  con- 
stantly received.  For  example: 
*'I  am  enclosing  the  last  lesson  of  my 
course,  ,,  As  I  rfinish  it  I.  find  no,  words  to 


express  my  thanks  for  the  help  it  has 
given  me." 

"I  have  gained  more  real  knowledge  of 
the  Biible  and  God  in  studying  the  one 
hook  (Genesis)  as  your  course  directs  than 
I  ever  before  gained  from  the  whole  Bible." 
''Money  could  not  buy  what  I  have  gotten 
out  of  this  course  already.  And  to  think 
tiiat  I  have  taken  only  the  first  section!" 
"Long,  long  years  I  puzzled  over  things  dn 
the  precious  Book  that  now  I  understand. 
What  marvelous  14ght  I  lam  receiving." 


We  Offer  These  Eight  Courses  by  Mail 

Synthetic  Bible  Study  Scofield  Bible  Cor.  Course.  Practical  Christian  Work  Bible  Doctrine 
Introductory  Bible  Course       Evangelisfn       Christian  Evidences       Bible  Chapter  Summary 


i«-*-^IVIail  the  Coupon  Today^^— ^ 
1  THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE, 
1  Erept7507,  153  Institute  Place,  Chicago, III. 

i  Sen4  me  your  Prospectus  giving  complete  ' 
i  Information  regarding  your  eight  courses  ' 
1  in  iCorrespondence   Bible   Study.  '  ' 

Time  is  Passing — Enroll  Now! 

You  will  he  a  personal   pujpil — time,   place  and 
amount  of  study  under  your  own  control.  The 
price  is  low— these  courses  are  not  sold  for  profit. 
I    Eiffht  .separajte  and  diistinct  courses  to  choose  from 
Write   for   our   Prospectus.    Send  coupon  to-day. 

MOODY   BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  507,  153  Institaite  Place,  CHICAGO.  IHinois 
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^^^A  EAU  de  HENNA 

WORKS  LIKE  A  CHARM 

Unequalled  for  restoring  natural  color 
to  faded  or  grey  hair.  Splendid  for 
touching  up.  Blends  beautifully  where 
Henna  has  been  used.  Not  affected  by^. 
permanent  Avaving^  shampooing  or  salt 
water  bathing.  Guaranteed  absolutely 
harmless.  Colors :  Black,  Dark  Brown, 
LiglU  Brown,  Medium  Brown,  Auburn, 
Blond. 

At  your  dealer  $OSQ 
or  by  mail 

HAIR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Dept  X  24  East  2Ist  Street,  New  York 
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Set  in  Set  In 

Solid  Gold.  Solid  Gold. 


Send  Your  Name  and  Weil 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  iDenivy.  Just  send  your 
name  and  say:  "Send  me  a  Lach- 
nite mounted  in  a  solid  grold  ring  on 
10  days*  free  trial."  We  will  send  it 
prepaid  ri^rht  to  your  home.  When  it 
comes  merely  deposit  $4.75  with  the 
postman  and  then  wear  the  rin^  for  10 
full  days.  If  you  or  if  any  of  your 
friends  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send 
it  ba^'k.  But  if  yoii  decide  to  buy  it — 
send  us  $2.50  a  month  until  $18.75 
has  been  paid. 

Write  Today 

Send  your  name  now.  Teli  us  which 
of  the  solid  srold  rings  illustrated  above 
you  wish  (ladies'  or  men's).  Be  sure 
to  send  your  fingrer  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,. 

12    N.   Alichigan   Av.,    Dept.    3302,  Chioagou 


wpNDER 

Washing  Wafers 

Makes  clothes  white  as  snow  without 
rubbing-. 
A  germicide  bleach. 
Removes  dirt  without  rubbing. 
Packag-e  Containing-  Enough  Wonder 
Washing  Wafers  to  Do  16  Washing-s. 

25  cents  postpaid 

IRON  RUST,  INK  and 
FRUIT  STAIN  REMOVER 

Removes  Iron  Rust,  Ink  and  Stains 
of  all  nature  from  Clothing-,  Dra- 
peries, Marble,  etc.,  harmlessly,  eas- 
ily and  quickly.^ 

Large  tube  25  cents  po^tpeUd 

ELITE  PRODUCTS 
•  COMPANY 

316A  Patchen  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted. 


Showing  Partial  Section  of»Pennsylvania 
Mai). 


BLUM'S 

Commercial  Travelers' 
Maps,  Atlas  &  Wall  Maps 

give  you  all  definite  information  regard- 
ing a  business  trip: — 

Main  IR.iR.  lines  shown  heavy,  vis 

Branch  R.  R.  lines  are  light,  vis  

Interurban  Trolleys  are  dotted  — 

Location  of  business  towns,  Vis: 
(notice  difference  in  style  of  type) 

PHILADELPHIA,  over  25,000 
POTTSTOWN  over  5,000 

Quakertown  over  1,000 

Distances  from  town  to  town. 

Population  and  classification  of  towns  ; 
commercial  hotels,  including  plans  and 
prices  thereof.  IMany  other  features  are 
given  which  are  of  interest  to  sales- 
managers   and   traveling-  men. 

We  omit  all  eye-confusing"  details  in 
which,  you  are  not  interested,  and  the 
map  is'  in  black  and  white  only. 

Pocket  form  Clndividual  States) .  $  .25 
Atlas  form  (United  States) ..... .20.00 

Atlas  form  (lacquered)  40.40 

Pocket  form  (United  States) ....  2.50  up 

Desk   form   (United   States)  5.00  up 

Wall   form    (United   States)  50.00  up 


Send  for  Catalog  B. 

BLUM  MAP  CO. 

5  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City 
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l^ALOTHRIX  is  a  hair  tonic  that  will 
jf  \^    save  your  hair.   It  will  positively  eradicate  dan- 
druff and  itching  scalp.    It  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  falling  and  faded  hair  and  is  a  delightful 

hair  dressing.  It  is  free  from 
grease  and  animal  faL  Its 
use  makes  and  keeps  the  hair 
attractive  and  develops  thick, 
strong  and  lustrous  hair.  It 
is  indispensable  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  your  scalp; 
entirely  removing  every  par-, 
tide  of  dandruff,  all  excess  of 
oil  or  dirt. 

This  Hair  Tonic  is  exten- 
sively used  in  European  coun- 
tries. 

To  obtain  results  all  you 
need  do  is  simply  rub  it  in  the 
scalp  once  a  day  until  your 
head  is  free  from  dandruff, 
then  use  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

The   price   is    two  dollars 
(  $2.00)  a  bottle: 
A  betler  investment  for  your  hair  cannot  be  made! 

Send  $2.00  (parcel  post  prepaid)  to 

ARTHUR   DAVIS  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


11  1  Nassau  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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ACCESSORIES- 

Representing 

Economy,  Safety  a&a  Comfort 
^If  you  do  this— n 

^  wMiKor-Ker 

PUNCrURE-CURE 


(Amoika's  Staadwd  Tiro  TrMtmcnO 

Ton  can  test  cor  claim*  r«nr  aulcklr. 
Tou'U'Icaow  ainotuUly  tbat  you  can 
•tart  ca  a.  looff  rids        fivm  funo- 


I  thrte/oia  life.  Wo  bare  analytical 
T  chemist's  report*  to  thla  effect  and 
I  our  own  veTea  years'  testa  besides. 

Inner  tubes  Installed  with  Korker 
I  four  years  ago  are  •till  la 
\  There  teiU  be  n"  -' —  ' 


Installing  Ker-Ker  Puncture  Curo 


If  y< 


Korker  seal*  Puncture 


You  can  do  this 


KLEARSIGHT 

Wincbhield  Cleaner 

gives  7<ra  ft  clean,  dry  glass.  Clings  firmly  to 
the  shield.  Ready  (or  instant  use  from  either 
side  of  shield. 

Car  owner*  «re  d«tiian^g*Klcar-Sight  ht>» 
catue  it  U  big  value  Works  simply  and  effic* 
iently.  Can  be  slipped  on  or  off  any  windshield 
instantly. 


KLEARSIQBT,  writt  v 


IDrtf«  a  BftU  Into  Totir  tlr«.  TvXi  U 
out  and  wUb  one  reTolatloa  of  your 
«rbeel  tht  pwuturt  will  bi 
gtnuuumttf  ualtd, 
Your  tlret  will  alway* 
tt  at  proper  InflaUon— 
mt  hat/ $9 ft  lira  that  enuk 
0r  tnak  drwn  quickly. 
Ko  matter  hovr  skeptical  yott  cant 
<oabt  after  auch  a  test,  can  /out    ^  ^ 

Kof.Kcr  Puncture  Test 

If  your  dealer  or  garage  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  $2.00  [Check,  M.  O.  Of 
Currency]  and  we'll  mail  the  KLEAR-SIGHT  postpaid.   [Conadiao  Price,  §2.60] 

Alcemo  Timer  Wiring  System 

No  More — 

Oil  Soaked  "Leaky"  Wires 

Alcemo  Timer  Wiring  System  positively  saves  tlie  usual  40%  sparlc  waste  and 
delivers  to  the  motor  an  intense,  hot  spark  just  where  it  is  intended. 

Alcemo  Timer  Wiring  System  is  a  direct  overhead  connection  between  the  coil  box  and  the  com- 
mutator and  shortens  considerably  the  old  method  of  wiring. 

The  hot,  fat  spark  transmitted  to  the  motor  gives  perfect  combustion,  there  is  no  missing,  no 
carbon  trouble,  therefore  mora  miles  i>er  gallon  of  gas  and  a  saving  in  lubricating  oil.  Prevents 
"rippling"  of  commutator. 


Equip  your  Fori^  with  this  system  and  make  riding  a-  pleasure, 
is  all  you  need. 


A  pair  of  pliers  and  a  wirench 
Sold  by  all  first  class  dealers  and  garages  throughout  the  country  for  $2.50. 


THE  ALCEMO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

43  Bridge  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,     S.  A. 
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BE  MORE  POPULAR!    MAKE  MONEY! 

LEARN  MUSIC  AT  HOME 


WHY  envy  your  friends  their  Jpiowledge  of  bow  tO 
play  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  cornet,  or  any  other 
musical  instrument?  Be  talented  yourself.  Make  friends. 
Make  money.  Teach  your  children.  You  yourself  can 
master  any  musical  art  right  in  youi'  own  home  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

We  have  taught  thousands  how  to  play  their  favorite 
musical  instruments  easily,  auickly  and  thoroughly  with- 
out a  teacher  just  by  following  our  New  Improved  Home 
Study  Method. 

We  do  away  with  the  private  teacher.  We  hanish  dry, 
tiresome  exercises.  We  teach  you  by  note.  No  numbers 
no  tricks;  a  sound  musical  education.  We  make  it  as 
fascinating  for  you  to  learn  as  it  will  be  fascinating 
for  you  to  show  your  friends  what  a  good  musician  you 
are.  Our  pupils  are  in  demand  as  entertainers,  and 
some  of  them  have  written  to  us  that  they  are  making 
money  through  the  musical  talents  they  have  developed 
by  oiu"  Home  Training  Method. 
Our  free  book  teU^  you  all  about  it.  Bead  the  letters  in  it  and  you  wUl  see  riiat  wnat 
you  can  alBo  do  easily.  ..More  than  250,000  men.  vvoin 


FREE  LESSONS  IN 

piano 

Piccolo 

Orgran 

Ukdele 

Vialiii 

Sight 

Comet 

Singiner 

Guitfu* 

Saxophone 

Banjo 

Viola 

Harp 

Tenor  B«M jo 

Maffidolin 

Hawaiian 

Steel  Guitar 

Trombone 

Harmony 

Clarinet 

and 

Flute. 

Coniiposition 

U.  S.  SCHOOI.  or  Ml  HIC 
llSl  Brunsswick  Bldgr.,  ??ew  York 


Gentlemen 
free  book. 
Own  Home,' 
offer. 


—Please    s?nd    me  your 
"Music   Xie^oius    in  Yo 
and  part  in.  I       i.f  vo 


others  have  done  easily,  j^^u.  wow^   •  ^ i^.cnne  *r*.#»  \^'i;t( 

Children  have  learned  by  our  system.  Best  of  all— We  give  you  all  lessons  free,  ^.ntl 
once  for  particulars.   

MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE— ACTNOW! 

Just  mail  the  coupon.  Because  we  need  one 
pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help  us  ad- 
vertise our  marvelously  easy  system  of  teaching 
music,  we  offer  for  a  limited  time  oui-  lessons 
without  cost,  and  charge  you  only  for  postage 
and  sheet  music,  averaging  only  a  small  sum 
weeldy.  A  musical  education  in  any  instrunient 
for  the  price  of  a  movie  ticket  each  week!  Be- 
ginners or  advanced  pupils.  ^ 

This  offer  is  too  important  to  hesitate  over. 
Get  the  proofs,  facts,  letters  fi-om  our  pupils. 
Get  our  fascinating  new  book  just  issued,  together 
with  our  astoimding  offer.  All  of  these  come  to 
you  FREE.  Just  drop  us  a  postal  or  mail  the 
coupon  to-day. 

Instruments  supplied  when  needed,  cash  or  credit 


and 


at 


U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1131   Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 


state 
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For  the  First  Time  in  History  It  Is 
Now  Possible  to  Duplicate  a  SULPHUR 
SPRING  in  Your  Own  Bathtub  for 

Rheumatism 

'^lum;  Aix  les  'Bains'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Id^ir^virtu^^^^  ^^^e 
France,  or  to  the  Hot    ^^^^^  vir^iTi,ifl  •  ^^^1  famous  Sulphu^r  Springs 

S^.^^^oA'"^''^^!'  ^""^  ^o,!?  V  r^^^  can   be  bottled  up   and   made  available 

White   Sulphur  Sprmgs,   ''^J^l.  Jl^^'}^'^^  m   anywhere.     To  this  discovery-  they  ihave 
Mt.  Clemens^  ^^"^J^^^^J^^fi^^f  nf  Wf^    *  M    given  the  name  of  SULIXUID. 
to  cQ^me  back  with  a  new  lease  oir  liie.  'i^i 

People   from   all   parts  of   the   world  f:|  The  Proof  of  Genuineness. 

journey       tlie se  mi racl^-^N^rkin^ spring  SULFLUID    is   the   only    preparation   in  the 

Many   travel  thousands  of  nules   to  get  s;|  ^Q^ld  that  contains  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 

the   benefit   of   these   wonderful   waters  :  1;  Sulphur,  soluble  in  water,  as  is  proved  by  the 

And  they   come  back  home  cleansed  of  statement  of  Henry  J.  Masson,  A.M.,  M.Sc,  of 

their   infirmities    and    filled    with   fresh    <  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Colum- 

vigor    and    sound    health.      These    are.  ^  bia  University.  New  York  City.    Standard  samples 

facts  that  have  been  proven  millions  of  h  i  submitted  to  Dr.  Masson,  after  complete  analysis, 

times.                                                             1  \  were  reported  by  him  as  follows: 

It  is  by  Tise  of  this  wonderful  natural  '  .         Jj^J^Snn  ""^nn^^^^ 

Skin  eruptions  of  tlie  most  agrsravated  I  j  Try  It  at  Our  Expense. 

type— that  resist  practically  every  other  ■  ^|  insist  that  you  send  us  no  money.  We 

form  of  treatment— are  relieved.  Acne,  s  have  proved  what  the  SULFLUID  baths  will  do 
pimples  and  skin  blemishes  of  all  kinds  hundreds  of  cases— we  know  what  they  will  do 

disappear,  sometimes  in  a  very  feim  days  ,  i  for  you.  Therefore,  we  will  send  you  enough  SUL- 
a^fter  commencing  •  the  treatment.  This  FLUID  for  a  course  of  twenty-one  baths— the 
is  common  knowledge.  p;:|  course  prescribed  at  the  best  known  Springs,  and 

What   is   not    generally   known,    how-  tii|  ^et  you  take  a  week's  treatment  of  .these  baths 

k^^'dilcivlrv*^"''''"^  ^  marvelous  med-  i;|  ^^f^Hl^f W  been  relieved,  if  you  have  not 

been   convijiced,    return    the    remainder    of  the 
rp,      «  -J       1  XT        T%     or      f*^^^^^  *  treatment  at  our  expense  and 

1  he  oame  Results  Can  Now  B«  5e-  '  <\        ^^0^        •'ou  will  owe  us  nothing,  if 
niivtf^rl   In   Vrtii*.  rkT<r««  f  1^^^^^^    you  are  benefited,  as  we  know 

cured  m  Your  Uwn  Home,  ^BM^fc  yoii  will  be,  else  we  could 

Tt7,-+,v.^ii+     ov,Tr     ^^^^^^^    -it^      J.        1         3  ^^^^^^^^P  not    make    this    offer — you 

hotor  ^^""^  *^^T^^    ^n^^  '    *        ^S^^m^  niay  then  pay  for  the  entire 

or.,^^?  .^"^  ,with-  '        »  '  treatment,  the  price  of  which 

put  any   loss  of  time   from   bus-      ^  ^     ^     •  f\        is    only    $12— no  rr.-z 

mess  or  Oioueeihold  duties.  -  •  than  the  cost  of  a  single 

'^^^'^  \         \    day's   treatment   at  the 

N»fiii.^'o   »  IJ       f  ^-  y  V  /  \     Sulphur  Springs.  Send 

atures  becret  Has  Fi-  /i  /         ^m.^  gi    \^     /  ..<^''  .  \    us  the  coupon  NOW. 

nally  Been  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  Sulphur 

UNITED  LIQUID  SULPHUR  CO.,  Inc.,  Depl  26,  103  East  125th St.,  New  York  City 

USE  THIS  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

I  accept  your  offer  and  will  try  thrne  Sulfluid 
jTanip                          '  baths  sent  express  prepaid,   without  obligation  on 
  my  part.    If  I  find  that  the  baths  are  not  bene- 
ficial I  will  return  the  balance  of  the  treatment  at 
Artdr'p«:a  expense  and  I  will  owe  you  nothihg.    If  the 

Auoress  , ,    week's  treatment  has  relieved  me  and  I  decide  to 

continue  with  the  treatment,  I  will  send  you  $12 
.  within  a  week  after  receiving  Sulfluid,  for  the  entire 

City  State*   treatment  of  21  baths. 
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Do  You  Like  to  Draw?  iU/Sc^i 

A^Lm^  pt^U^  %AJi!bb 


i  Here  Is  a  Simple^  Easy  Way 
to  Draw  a  Comic  Face 


Make  a  sauart*  witk  pencil,  then  add  to  it  with 
pencil  as  shown  in  the  small  suiiarea  ^ibove.  Erase  all 
pencil  guide  lines  after  the  drawing  is  completed. 
We  will  not  give  you  any  '*grand  prize,*' 
if  you  draw  this  picturu.  Nor  will  we 
claim  tio  make  you  ".riclx  in  a  week."  But 
if  you  lare  anxious  to  develo^p  your  talent 
with  a  successful 
cartoonist  ♦  so  you 
can  -make  money, 
send  a  copy  of  this 
(picture  with  six 
cents  in  stamps  for 
portfolio  of  car- 
te o  n  s  all  d  samp  1 Q 
lesson  pin  to,  and 
let  us  explain  more 
in  detail.  Some  of 
the  most  successful 
cartoonists  are  for- 
mer students  of  this 
isChooil.  It  is  not  hil^rd  to  learn  to  draw 
or^^mal^  w'hen  you  are  shown  lioiw  in  a 
practical  way,  ^ 

THEW  L.  EVANS 
SCHOOL  OF  CARTOONING 

"r^e  School  That  Has  the  Reputation'* 
851  LeaJer  Bldg.        Cleveland,  Ohio 


made  to  your  mea.snre,  pavable 
fter  recciTe<l,  with  the  clear 
understanding  thai  if  4ho  fit  is 
not  perfect  or  it  you  are  not 
halisfi^  m  i  very  way.  if  vou  are 
not  convinced  you  havo  received 
a  fuie,  high  grade,  stylish,  per- 
fect-fitting tailored  suit  made 
to  your  measures  and  have  saved 
.$15.10  to  $*}0.00,  vou  are  not 
under  the  slightest  oblioaticn  to 
I  keep  it.  , 

Don't   hesitate  or  feel  timid, 
[simply  send  the  suit  back,  no 
cost  to  you.  You  are  not  out  one 
penny.    Any  money  you  may  have 
paid  us  is  refunded  at  once. 

Samples  Free.    Any  man,  young 
or    old,     interested    in  saving 
money,  who  wants  to  dress  well 
and  not^  feel  extravagant  is  in- 
vited to  write  us  for  our  free 
hook  of  samples  and  fashions  ex- 
plaining everything.    Please  write 
letter  or  postal  to-day,  just  say 
"Send  me  you  samples"  and  get  our  whole 
proposition  by  return  mail.    Try  it— costs  you 
not hin?— -just  a  postal,  net  the  free  samples  and 
prices  anyway.    You  will  learn  something  im- 
portant about  dressing  well  and  savins  money. 

PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 
Dept.  175  Chicago,  111. 


CATARRH 
&  COLDS 

TREATMENT  AND 
I  PREVENTION 

The  methods  Dr«  I^atson  eives  are 
tho'se  that  any  one  can  carry  out.  they 
are  safe  and  sure,  a<3  he  goes  direct  to 
build  UD  the.  general  .system  'well  as 
treatiingr  the  isymptom.  A  cold,  or  more 
correctly  speaki'ns:,  a  ^chiill,  requires 
fmmediadke  affttion,  patent  medicines 
and/  flrugs  do  no  good,  lit  3s  common 
sense  and  rational  methodis  that  are 
necessary,  just  the  Kind  of  treatment 
he  tetils  you  about,  and  horn  to  carry 

It  out. 

Nasal  Catarrh  is  InfUummattory  con  - 
srestion  of  the  mucous  lininer  of  the 
nose  and  throat,  with  disagreeable  dis- 
charge. The  evil  of  a.  "neglcoted  cold" 
has  many  symptoms,  cold  hands  an<l 
feet,  low  spirits,  stuffed  nose,  raw.  sore 
throtut,  2ieadache.  Dains  all  over  the 
body.  etc. 

Catarrh  sometimes  originates  from  disordered 
stomach  and  confined  bowels;  when  this  is  the 
case  the  cause  must  be  rectified  in ;  the  lines 
laid  down  in  this  book. 

Price  75  Cents  Post- Paid 

HEALTH    CULTURE  CO. 

1135  Broadway,  New  York 
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STou  can 

lele! 


The  Ukulele  is  the  one 
musical  instrument  that 
you  can  easily  play 
within    a  few  weeks! 


With  the  aid  of  the  Ukulele  you  can 
play  yourself  right  into  popularity 

Playing  the  Ukulele  is  the  mos^t  delightful  of  all  accom- 
plishments for  a  man  or  a  woman  and  the  easiest  to  ac- 
quire. 

A  new  and  brilliant  method  of  Ukulele  playing  especially 
devised  for  home  instruction^  by  the  world's  foremost 
Ukulele  player  and  composer, 

Harry  J.  Clarke,  makes  the 
Ukulele  as  simple  as  A  B  C ! 

You  get  all  the  popular  musical  selections  for  the 
Ukulele  free  and  fully  explained  with  your  instruction. 

And  remember,  while  the  supply 
lasts,  we  send  your  Ukulele  free 


Respond  at  Once 

Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 


1400  BROADWAY,  DEPT.  2700 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  MAKE 
MONEY  FOR  YOU! 


Money  can  be  earned  by  hard  work.  It  can 
be  saved  by  careful  frugality.  But  it  can 
be  multiplied  onl}^  by  investment.  To-day 
this  country's  finest  bonds  and  stocks  can 
be  had  at  prices  that  yield  from  7  per  cent.  \o 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  exceptional  instances 
even  more. 


Man  delays.  Opportunity  never  does.  In 
the  months  to  come,  when  these  gilt-edged 
investment  stocks  are  selling  10,  20  and  30 
per  cent,  above  their  present  low  levels,  will 
you  be  among  those  who  have  profited?  Or 
will  you  be  saying,  "If  I  only  had  not  de- 
layed"? A  very  small  initial  investment  can 
yield  splendid  profits,  particularly  when  you 
can 


Write  for  details  of  this  money-having, 
money-multiplying  plan.  You  receive  all 
dividends  from  the  first  day  and  in  a  year 
you  own  the  stock  outright.  But — don't  let 
these  low  prices  slip  away  from  you.  Write 
us  to-day.     Ask  for  W.  A.  1:38.^ 


P.  G.  STAMM  &  CO. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
PRICES  ARE  LOW ! 


PAY  IN  A  YEAR 


I  n  v  es t men  t  wS  e  ( •  1 1  r  i  t  i  e s 


27  William  St. 


New  York 


relephone  Broad  1352-3-4-3-6 
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Ttie  rncome  Yield 


HowTo  Figure 
Percenta^  of  Return 
on  a 
Dividend  Pdyin^ 
Security 


0 


HUGHES  t  DIER 


i3 


ALL  conservative  investors  in  the  stock  market 
are  interested  in  the  income  yield  they  may  ex- 
pect from  purchases  of  dividend-paving  securities. 
"HOW  TO  FIGURE  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  RE- 
TURN ON  A  DIVIDEND-PAYING  SECURITY^' 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet,  outlining  a  sim- 
ple method  of  establishing  in  advance  of  purchase 
the  percentage  of  income  yield  on  the  amount  of 
money  involved.  This  booklet  also  contains  a  six 
per  cent,  interest  table — a  table  showing  actual  rate 
of  income  on  dividend-paying  securities  and  bonds  at 
various  prices — rules  for  computing  interest — and  a 
table  of  equivalents  of  trading  fractions. 


Collateral  Security 

HERE  is  no  factor  in  market  transactions  of 
*  greater  importance  to  the  investor  than  a  thor- 
ough working  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  collateral 
security.  This  subject  is  carefully  explained  so  that 
even  the  least  experienced  may  understand,  in  tlie 
booklet  entitled,  "HOW  TO  FIGURE  THE  COLLAT- 
ERAL VALUE  OF  SECURITIES." 


HowTo  Fi^ur(» 
The  Collateral  Value 
of  Securities 


HUGHES  OIER' 


How  to  Estimate  the  Per  Share 
Value  of  a  Mining  Security 

is  the  title  of  another  constructive  booklet  containing 
a  simple  formula  for  the  investor  who  wishes  to  know 
for  himself,  without  asking  any  one's  advice  or  juda:- 
ment,  approximately  how  great  a  value  in  dollars  Is 
behind  each  share  of  his  investment  or  prospective 
purchase  in  the  stock  of  a  mining  company. 

•yiFTESE  three  "booklets  contain  much  of  interest  and 
^  vailue  to  those  intere.steKj  in  the  stock  market  and  we 
shall  he  ^plpased  to  send  any  one  or  all  of  them  on  request 
for  booklets  A  W-121. 


Hughes&Dier 

Stocks— Bonds— Grain 

Members.  ' 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 
Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Produce  ^change 

42  New  Street 
New  York 

Telephone  Broad  5140 


(  )  How  to  Figure  (  )  How  to  Figure  (  )  How  to  Estimate  the 
(  )Percentage  of  Return  (  )ColIateral  Value  (  )Per  Share  Value 


HUGHES  &  DIETl.  . 

42  New  Street,  New  Ycrk: 

Send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  copy  of  booMet3 
checked  above. 


Name . 


Address . 


City . 
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State   (A  W-121) 


^        Wm.  J.  Brandt's 

CREME  LA  FONTAINE 

Tissue  Builder 

A  wonderful,  imported  massage  cream.  Sinks  into  the  skin,  like 
water  into  parched  soil.  Feeds  the  tissues.  Unsurpassed  for  keeping  the 
skin  in  perfect  condition.  Also  good  for  chapped  hands,  or  face,  skin 
blemishes  or  abrasions.  Delicately  perfumed.  Will  not  turn  rancid. 

Two  ounce  jar,  postpaid,  $1.10., 

HAIR  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Department  X.  24  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


Deafness  Is  Misery 

I  IvH'OW  'l3G'cause  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head  Noises  for  over  30  Ir^vuvi 
CVIv  invisible  Anti-seDtic  Ear  Drum  restored  my  iieaririK-.and  staBwed 
Head  K'oises.  and  will  do  it  for  you.  Thoy  are  Tinv  MeeratDiiiDne^ 
Oannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Ei'fectlAre  when  Deafness  is  caused  bw 
^Catarr^h  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or  AVholly  Destroyed  .Natursp 
Drums.  E'asy  t6  iput  in,  oasy  to  take  out.  '  Are  **Unseen  Comfort^s.V 
Ihoxpensive.  Write  for  Booklet  and  niy  sworn  statement  of  how  f 
i-ecovorcd  my  hearing.  ,  '  * 

^  O.  LEONARD 
Suite  8«  70  Fifth  Ave.«  New  York  City 
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DIAMONDS 

for  a  few  cents  a  day 

No  Money  Down 


DIAMOND  bargains-— 128  pages  ^of 
them!  Your  name  and  address- 
to-day — brings  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  our  new  book 
illustra'ting  the  greatest  assortment 
of  diamonds  ever  offered. 
No  red  tape — no  obligation  on  your 
part  — no  annoyance.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  exquisite  jewelry  is 
yours  to  choose  from.  All  shipped  up- 
on  your  simple  request,  without  a 
penny  down.  And,  if  you  wish,  you 
may  pay  for  it  in  amounts  so  small  you 
wOuld  hot  think  of  banking  them. 


Send  Coupon  Now 

for  128-Page  Book 


You  simply  request  that  we  send  you  the  diamond 
that  you  choose — without  a  penny  down.  Then 
you  exajMuie  it  on  arrival.  And  if  it  is  not  the 
greatest  bargain  that  you  have  ever  seen,  send  it 
back!  Otherwise  it  is  yours — for  only  a  few  cents 
a  day. 

8%  Yearly  Dividends 

And,  in  addition,  you  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
an  8%  yearly  increase  on  every  diamond.  Also 
a  5% 'bonus  may  be  earned.  The  book  tells  all 
about  it. 


J.  M.  LYON  &  CO., 


Send  your  name  and  address  to-day. 
You  will  be  under  oblig'ation 
and  you  will  receive  in  the  next 
mail  the  greatest  diamond  book 
ever    published.      Send  your 
name  and  address  NOW. 

Name 


Dept  220-K,  t  Maiden  Lane. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  128-page  book  of 
bargains  in  diamonds  and  jewelry  and  tell 
me  how  I  can  pay  for  my  choice  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  gems  at  the  rate  of  a  few 
cents  a  day. 


J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

Maiden  Lane,     Dept.  220-K. 
New  York  City 


Address 


Achromatic  Telescope 

Made  Upon  New  '^cientific  Principles. 

Positively  such  a  good  Telescope  was  never  sold  for 
this  price  before.    Eastern  Telescopes  are  made 
by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  tele- 
scopes in  America;  we  control  entire  pro-  . 
duction;  measure  closed  8  inches  and 
open  over  2^2  feet,  in  four  sections. 
They  are  nicely  brass  bound  with 
scientifically  ground  lenses. 


Guaranteed 
by  the  maker. 


To  dealers, 
6  for  $5. 


Dept.  D.  B. 


Every 
sojourner 
in  the  coun- 
try or  at  the  sea- 
side resorts  should 
certainly  secure  one  of 
the  instruments,  and  no 
farmer   should    be  without 
one.    The  scenery  just  now  is 
beautiful.  A  Telescope  will  aid  you 
in  taking  viev/s.  Objects  are  brought 
to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent 
by  Insured  Mail,  safely  packed,  prepaid, 
for  only  99  cents.    10c  extra  postage. 
Our  new  Catalognae  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  with  each 
order.    We  warrant  each  telescope  just  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.    Send  99  cents  today. 

EASTERN  NOVELTY  CO. 

172  E.  93d  Street,  New  York. 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

Dr.  Isaac  Thompsons  , 

EYE  WAYER 

strengthens  wealc,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
is  an  ideal  eye  wash.  Good  since 
1795.  Keep  youf  eyes  well  and  they 
will  help  keep  you. 
oc— .  At  All  Druggists  or  sent  by 
OOC  Mail  Upon  Receipt  of  Price 
Write  for  our  Booklet.  It  is  FREE 

John  L  Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 

<^^i57  RIVER  ST.,  ^"^^^[^J^* 


Vou  Need 

DECALCOMA/Vm 

In  Your  Business  e 


Transfer,  Name  Plates, 
Trade   Marks,  Ornameivts, 

etc.  printed  by  "Globe" 
Process  can  be  guickly  and 
permanently  applied  on 
Machinery,  Automobiles, 
Wagons,  Sporting  Goods, 
Furniture,  Musical  Instru- 
ments, etc.  Send  copy  for 
auotations.  Prompt  deliver- 
ies. GLOBE  DECALCOMANIE  CO..  Factory, 
115  First  St..  Newark,  N.  J.  Pacific  Coast 
Office,  17S5  Green  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MsnlMirj  Machine  Co.-npany 

New  York 
'  Small  Tool  Dept  ^ 


Dollars 


in 

HARES! 

You  can  very  easily  turn  your 
back  yard,  barn  or  attic  into 
dollars.  Many  aro  doing  it, 
and  maldng  pice  profits  each 
month. 

WE  PAY 

$7.00  to  $18-50 

AND  UP 

a  pair  and  expi'ess  cJiarges  for  Belgiaa  Hares 
New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish  Giants.  Black 
Siberians,  Imported  Spotted  Giant;  and  Clie.ck- 
ered  Giaiits. 

We  protect  you  witii  a  contract,  and  buy  all 
you  can  raise. 

You  know  how  <'XceptionaIIy  fast  Hares  mul- 
tiply. They  breed  all  the  year  round,  pro- 
ducing^ 6  to  12  ill  a,  litter,  and  have  as  iiia*iy 
as  6  litters  in  a  year.  And  ive  fumisli  yoii 
with  only  the  highest,  grado  baeeding  stoclv. 

BIG  PROFITS 

Don't  fail  to  -write  us  to-day,  right  now.  for 
interesting    FREE    Illustrated    Catalogue  ^nd 

complete  instructions  with  copy  of  contract. 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  for  this  free  Uteratme. 
Don't  delay. 

STANDARD  FOOD  AND  FUR  ASSN 
403G  Broadway  New  York 
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Don't  miss  this  remarkable  shoe  offer  I    Look  at 


these  two  overwhelming-  values — a  itruly  sensational 
opportunity  to  save  big  money  on  a  wonderful  pair  of 
work  or  dress  shoes.  Do  not  send  a' penny — we  deliver 
either  pair,  or  both,  to  your  door  witho^ut  one  cent  in 
advance.  Pay  postman  when  shoes  arrive.  Then,  after 
you  have  examined  the  shoes  and  tried  them  on,  if  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  •  return  them  and  get  your 
money  back  quick  in  full.  ^  Our  guarantee  absolutely 
protects  you.    Send  coupon  now. 

Soft  Toe  Work  Shoe 

Munson  Comfort  Last  '^*i*'o°E"^woRK°sHol? 

Comfortable  as  a  house  slipper',  yet  strong  and  tsturdy 
— ^they  wear  like  iron.  Built  throughout  of  toughest 
soft,  pliable  brown  leather — resists  acids 
milk,  manure,  etc.  Heavy  soles,  firmly 
sewed  and  nailed.  Soft  toe.  Blucher 
style.  Bellows  tongue  keeps  out  dirt. 
Strongest  stitching  througihout.  Genuine 
Munson  Comfort  Last — you'll  say  they 
are  the  most  comfortable  shoes  you  ever 
wore.  Send  no  money — just  the  coupon. 
Pay  special  price,  $3.75,  and  postage  on 
arrival.  If  you  don't  think  them  the 
easiest,  most  comfortable,  best  wearing 
work  shoes  you  ever  saw,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  imme- 
diately without  question.  Sizes  6  to  11 — 
wide  widths.    Brown  only.  ,  State  size. 


Now  Only 


Cut  to 

$^.75 


Fine  Dress  Shoe  Bargain 

Take  advantage  of  this  profit- smashing  price  to  get 
a  pair  of  these  handsome,   serviceable  Warwick  Men's 
Dress  Shoes.    See  for  yourself  if  this  is  not  the  greatest 
value  ever  offered.    These  fine  shoes  are  made  of  spec- 
ially selected  fine  quality  gun  metal  leather  on  the  pop- 
ular Ritz  last.    Bleucher  style.    Full    chrome  leather 
Goodyear  stitched   soles.     Military  heel.     Full  lined- 
leather  insole.    Strongly  sewed  and  reinforced.  Best 
workmanship.    Wonderfully  comfortable  and  styl- 
ishly snappy  in  appearance. 

Splendid  for  business  or  social  wear.    The  kind  of  shoe  for 
hich  you  would  expect  to  pay  $7.50  to  $9.00.    Order  a  pair 
at  our  risk.    Don't  send  any  money  now!    Just  your  name, 
address  and  size  on  coupon  or  postcard.    Pay  $3.75 
and  postage  on  arrival.  Try  them  on. 
If  not  fully  convinced  of  the  remark- 
able value  and  the  excellent  quality, 
return  the  shoes  to  us,  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.    Sizes  6  to  11. 
Black  only.  State  size  and  width. 

COUPON'**-- 

DAVID  STRONG  COMPANY 
Dept.  62-DWS  Chicago,  III 

Send  me  at  onoe  the  shoes  T  hav 
marked  X  below.  I  will  pay  postma; 
the  special  price  of  $3.75  and  postag 


JUST  SEND  tOUPON 

Mark  X  in  [-]  on  coupon  for  either  pair  of  shoes  or  both.  Do 
not  send  any  money,  just  the  coupon  or  letter.    Not  a  cent 
to  pay  until  thfe  shoes  arrive.    Deposit,  the  special  cut  price 
of  shoes  and  postage  with  postman  when  he  deUvei>s  the 
shoes.,    We  guarantee  to  refund  every  penny  if  yoj^i  are  not 
thoroughly  pleased.  Fill  out  tke  coupon  and  mail  it  no\ 

d'aOjd  strong  company^ 

Dept.  62-DWS  CHICAGO.  ILL, 


on  arrival.  Yoif  guarantee  to  <lfund  m 
money  in  full  wltbout  question  if  I  wan 
to  return  the  shoes. 
C  3  Work  Shoes         C  3  Dress  Shoes 


Start  Today  and  Provide  for  Your  Future 

A  Regular  Income 

WITHOUT   WORKING   FOR  IT 

YOU  CAN  SAVE 

NO  MATTER  WHAT 
YOUR  INCOME  MAY  BE 

Think  of  Wealth 

•AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  IT  OFFERS 

Our  Systematic  Savings  Plan 

Puts  You  on  the  Road  to  Financial  Independence^ 

High  Yield  Bonds  Safety  of  Principal 

Assured  Income 

Booklet  Sent  Free  Upon  Request  Ask  for  WA^Today 

KARDOS  &  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

32  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  Broad  24*90 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

305  So.  La  Salle  St.             1424  Walnut  St.  230  Fifth  Ave.  . 

Chicago,  HI.                      Philadelphia  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

%  506  Fifth  Avenue              198  Montague  St.  2110  Seventh  Ave. 

Nev/  York                     Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York 

Direct  Priwite  Wires 

New  York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Chicago 
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"On  Parole"  A  Photoplay  bg  Adolph  Bennauer 

(Accepted  by  one  of  the  Largest  Producers) 

**Batt  TulHson,  a  'two-gun'  man,  ia  on  parole  recover  them.  Bart  refuses  to  break  hia  parole  and  i# 

/Vom  the  New  Mexico  State  Penitentiary,    If  he  branded  as  a  coward.  Anita  breaks  their  engagement 

•iolates  his  parole  by  crossing  the  state  line,  he  imlt  and  Bart  leaves  the  ranch  in  disgrace, 

be  sent  back  to  prison  for  twenty  years.    Bart  pre-  "But  in  a  nearby  town  Bart  discovers"— 

vents  a  stage  hofd-up  by  shooting  the  guns  from  the  This  situation  is  interesting.    It  can  end  I'n 

hands  of  the  bandits.  many  different  ways.  Yet  do  you  know  that  only 

"Anita  Stillwell,  owner  of  a  ranch,  is  a  passenger  two  or  three  of  these  ways  would  be  practicable 

on  the  stage.   Bart  finds  a  piece  of  one  of  the  pistols,  for  the  screen? 

and  accepts  a  position  on  Anita's  ranch.    Later  he  Adolph  Bennauer,  a  Palmer  student,  ended 

identifies  Jeff  BradsHaw,  Anita's  foreman,  by  means  it  the  right  way.   His  Palmer  training  had  taught 

of  the  piece  of  the  gun.  Bart  carries  his  parole  papers  him  the  technique  of  the  screen, 

in  his  cartridge'belt,  which  Jeff  picks  up  by  rnistake,  Adolph  Bennauer  mailed  the  coupon  you  see 

"Jeff  learns  the  conditions  of  Bart's  parole,  and,  below  before  he  wrote  this  photoplay.    It  brought 

jealous  of  Bart's  inroads  on  Anita's  affections,  steals  him  a  new  career.    It  may  do  likewise  for  you. 

cattle  Ofid  dares  Bart  to  cross  the  Arizona  line  to  Fill  in  the  coupon  —  now! 

This  Young  Man's  Success 

Might  Easily  be  Yours 

TIAVE  you  ever  tried  to  let  your  imagination  Council  consists  of  the  following  noted  motion 

build  a  structure  from  so  simple  a  beginning?  picture  authorities: — 

IEb.ve  you  ever  thought  of  earning  money  writing  Cecil  B.  de  Mille,  director-general  of  Famous 

photoplays?  Players-Lasky  Corporation;  Thomas  H.  Ince,  head 

Wanted —  the  Associated  Producers;  Lois  Weber,  foremost 

^000  New  IdeA^  woman  director;  and  Rob  Wagner,  widely  known 

u,uuv  11        xucaE>  writer  and  film  expert. 

npHE   moving  picture  in-  Frederick  Palmer,  the  man  who  wrote  52 

dustry  is  now  facing  a  produced  scenarios  in  nine  months,  is  Director  of 

famine  in  ideas  such  as  that  Education. 

above.    Five  thousand  new  The  Palmer  Course  trains  you  thoroughly  in  the 

ones  must  >e  developed  at  technique  of  the  photoplay.  It  is  taught  by  corres- 

once  to  take' care  of  this  year's  pondence,  so  is  available  to  all. 

demand.     Producers  are  ■  - 

searching  everywhere  for  the  HPHE  Palmer  service  also  includes  the  largest 

talent  that  can  create  them.  photoplay  sales  bureau  in  the  world.  To  it  the 

And  now  they  are  turning  to  leading  producers  are  coming  constantly  for  new 

the  theatre-goers,  the  general  material.   And  by  means  of  it,  you,  as  a  Palmer 

public,  for  new  plots — to  peo-  student,  have  a  representative  right  in  the  studios, 

pie  like  Adolph  Bennauer  who  will  try.  to  sell  every  successful  photoplay  you  write.  One 

For  these  men  realize  that  hidden  in  the  minds  student,  a  former  minister,  sold  his  first  play  for 

of  many  who  watch  photoplays,  but  who  have  $3,000.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  teatures 

never  even  thought  of  writing  one,  lies  an  ability  the  Palmer  Institution, 

to  create  photoplay  plots  which  are  better  than  Free  BookS 

are  being  produced  today.  A  ND,  now  listen:  There  is  much  to  tell  about  the 

PRODUCERS  are  now  paying  from  $250  to  ^^^^^er  Plan,  fo/.^^/;?!^,^^  /pac^ 

^  $3,000  for  acceptable  photoplays  by  writers  who  P^ge.  fo  we  have  put  it  a  1  ^^t^^^^.^^tf^f  tmg  book, 

have  not  previously  written  anything  for  publica-  ^The  Secret  of  Successful  I^^^^toplay  Writ  n^ 

tion.  So  one  need  not  have  "made  a  reputation."  You  simply  mad  the  coupon.    It  brings  you  aJI 

Even  literary  ability  is  not  essential.  t^f  ^^^ts      clear-cut  form.   Send  for  them  now. 

rri.    T%  1         til  They're  free. 

The  Palmer  Plan  — .i-.-i..-. 

TIORN  of  this  overwhleming  demand  for  trained  Palmer  Photoplav  Corporation, 

^  photoplay  writers,  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Cor-  Department  Education, 

poration  has  become  recognized  as  the  leading  edu-  7691.  W.  Hellman  Building, 

cational  institution  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

photoplay  -writing.  It  has  won  this  recognition  by  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new 

three  important  advantages:                  ^  book,  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writ' 

1.  Its  intimate  contact  with  the  majority  of  ing."    Also  "Proof  Positive,**  containing  Success 

producers.   2.  The  simple,  scientific,  yet  thor-  Stories  of  many  Palmes  members,  etc. 

oughly  practical  methods  of  instruction  it  em-  -Kr 

ploys.    3.  Its  easy  availability.  iName.  

The  closest  contact  with  the  motion  picture  Address 

industry  is  made  possible  by  the  location  of  the  

Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  at  Los  Angeles —  City.,  State  

the  heart  of  fiimdom.    Moroveri  its  Advisory  (All  correspondence  held  strictly  confidential,) 
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"Gold  Medal"  Folding  Camp  and  Porch  Furniture 

rrafleMaTl?  fleg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


SOLD  THROUGH 
DEALERS. 

Lisht,  Strong, 
Comfortable  and 
Folds  Compactly 

Send  dtor  Catalcoff  of  0<yts.  Gliiairs.  Stools.  TOblefs.  Mosauito 

Bar  Frames  and  Ne^titin-gs.  Bath  Tu^s,  Wash  Stanids.  &C. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO..  Dep  •  W.  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


STUDY  LAW 

High- Grade  Instruction  Prepares  You  for 
the  Bar— Est.  1892 

University  Methods,  Standard  Text  Books,  Approved  by  Bench 
and  Bar.  G-raduates  practising:  in  every  State.  Send  today  for 
Free  Ca-talog. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

S18W  Reaper  Block  Chicago,  111, 


MAKE  $15.00  TO  $35.00  PER  DAY 

On  an  Investment  of  $28.00 

Anybody  operating  our  One  Minute  Photo  Cameras  can  easily  mate  $200  a 
week  and  more  and  you  are  always  in  the  open  air  and  Mave  a  chauee  to  travel 
all  oyer  tlie  world. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

No  other  business  offers  as  big  an  opportunity  wltb  such  small  investment 
as  MINUTE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  In  this  business  you  are  independent  and  your 
own  boss. 

Call  or  send  for  free  eatalogue. 

BENSON  CAMERA  CO. 
25  Delancey  Street  -  -  -  -  New  York  City 

Phone   Dry    Dock    967  9. 


FARMS 


NEW  JERSEY 

f=>0-rAXO,  DA8RY, 

TRUCK.  ROUU.XRV 

AUi  SIZES,  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Located  in 

mDDLESEX,  MONMOUTH  AND  MERCER  COUNTIES 
CLIFFORD  G.  BROWN 

Phone:  Cranbury.  N.  J.,  384  Cranbury  Station,  New  Jersey 


1> 


MA/yiorsfos 


O  rw 
CREDIT 


WniiCi  rUK  rttbb  UAi ALUu'^Tifti  or  many  oargains.  i/iamonas. 
Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  Select  any  article  desired,  have  it  sent 
to  you  prepaid.    If  satisfactory*  send  us  one-fifth  of  the  pur- 

 chase  price  and  keep  it,  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  amsunt?* 

Interest  Charged.    No  Secur^y  1leiiuircd»    Write  Today  Dept  W.  A. 

JAMES  BERG 
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 .    .  Ito  Today  Dept.  W.  A. 

37-39  Maiden  Lane,  IMF  W  VORIC 
Established  1896 


S90  to  S125 
Per  Week 

Earned  by 
Burgess-Trained  Men. 


ELEC 


TAUOHt 


Home  Study  Course 


BEGINNERS  GET  ELECTRICAL  JOBS 
After  Taking  THe  Burgess  Course  a  Short  While. 

Burgess  trained  men  are  not  only  getting  $90.CO  to  $125.00  per  week  but  they  are  earning  If. 
The  same  opportunity  to  make  a  success  is  here  for  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  Burgess  Policy  is  truthfulness  in  advertising  and  to  give  an  honest  and  satisfact(try  service 
in  instruction  and  personal  assistance.  Therefcre,  we  do  KOT  proCmise  that  you  will  earn  a  big 
salary  in  a  short  time.  Why?  Because  a  good  bit  depends  upon  you  alone.  Neither  do  we  offer 
any  "free  inducements."  We  depend  on  telling  just  what  Burgess-Trained  men  are  doing.  Seoid 
for  our  book  described  below  and  decide  for  yourself. 

We  do  say  that  if  you  have  an  earnest  desire  to  succeed  in  electrical  work,  we  know  our  Fifty- 
Fifty  Plan  will  help  you.  It  has  helped  hundreds  of  others  who  have  been  placed  in  better  positions, 
at  b&tter  salaries,  by  BUKGESS  SEBVICE. 

BURGESS  TRAINlING  BRINGS  SUCCESS  TO  MCN  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  Burgess  Home  Training  Service  in  Electricity  is  based  on  the  personal  experience  of  Yorke 
Burgess,  for  n^rly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  practical  Electrical  Work.  Starting  at  the  bottom, 
himself,  and  finishing  at  the  top,  he  KNOWS  the  needs  of  the  very  BEGINNER  as  well  as  the 
experienced  man.  He  simplifies  the  principles  and  practice  of  Electricity,  The  electrical  laws, 
formulas,  methods  of  calculation  and  the  daily  problems  that  come  up  in  Electrical  work  are  made 
Plain  and  Clear.  No  frills,  just  simple,  everyday  English  that  anyone  can  understand  and  re- 
member. He  gives  you  his  personal  and  individual  attention— and  HE  DOES  NOT  SIGN  HIS  NAJVIE 
WITH  A  RUBBER  STAMP.  The  Burgess  Method  cf  Home  Study  in  Electricity  will  take  you 
quickly  by  easy  steps  on  to  a  clear  understanding  of  practical  electricity.  Previous  training,  experience 
or  education  is  not  necessary.  The  average  man  or  boy  is  amazed  at  the  speed  at  which  he  learns 
under  Burgess  training. 

YOUR  SATHSFACTION   GUARANTEED   BY  OUR  50-50  PLAN. 

By  our  most  xmusual  plan  you  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose — neither  money  nor 
time.  Send  for  our  book  and  enrollment  blank.  You  will  then  see  we  live  up  to  "the  Golden  Rule." 
You  can  start  the  course  any  time — right  in  your  own  home.  You  can  stop  any  time  and  your 
ifayments  stop.  We  believe  that  is  the  only  fair  and  square  method  and  It  has  brought  us  success. 
In  this  way  you  are  continually  sjitisfied  that  you  are  getting  full  value  tor  your  moderate  monthly 
payments. 

The  Burgess  Course  covers  the  practical  subjects  that  electrical  men  .need  in  their  every  day 
work.    This  IS  fully  explained  in  our  book. 

Electrical  materials,  charts,  drafting  material,  electrical  '  slide  rule,  &c.,  are  supplied  with  the 
course  without  charge. 

THIS  REMARKABLE  BOOK  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING. 

Mr.  Burgess  and  his  students  have  prepared  a  48-page  book  full  of  _  information,  illustrations 
and  stories  of  men  and  boys  who  are  making  a  Success  of  Practical  Electricity. 

If  you  are  interested  in  electricity,  whether  beginner  or  experienced  man. 
Ask   For  "ELECTRICITY   BOOK,"   BURGESS   ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL. 
It  wiU  be  sent  postpaid  without  cost  or  obligati6n  to  you. 

BURGESS  ELECtRIGAL  SCHOOL 


YORKE  BURGESS,  Supt. 
Dept.  12,  747  E.  42nd  St. 
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Chicago,  111* 
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BOOKS  YOU  NEED 

If  You  Are  Interested  In 

MOTION  PICTURES 

The  fruits  of  years  of  experience  in  every  branch 
of  Motion  Picture  activity  have  been  put  into 
these  books  by  the  experts  who  prepared  them 


Technique  of  the  Photoplay 

By    EPES   WINTHROP  SARGENT 

Tells  how  to  plan  photoplay  plots 
and  how  to  prepare  scenarios,  with 
samples  of  scenario  form, 
400  pages.  Price  $3.00 


The  Operator's  Handbook 

By  F.  H.  RICHARDSON 

Is  the  book  that  Projectionists 
swear  by.  Every  point  of  moving- 
picture  projection  and  projection- 
room  activity  is  treated  fully  and 
clearly. 

700  pages.  Price  $4.00 

Modern  Theatre  Construction 

By  E.  B.  KINSILA 

The  book  that  helps  architects, 
theatre  owners  and  managers  to 
plan  new  theatres  and  remodel  old 
ones  for  safety,'  comfort  and  bigger 
profits. 

270  pages.  Price  $3.00 


Screencraft 

By  L.  R.  HARRISON 

Like  a  ''post-graduate"  course  this 
book  deals  with  the  higher  cultiva- 
tion of  plot  writing  ability  in  mak- 
ing picture  plays.    Sample  forms. 
150  pages.  Price  $2.00 

Picture  Theatre  Advertising 

By  E.  W.  SARGENT 

Covers  every  form  of  activity  that 
will  bring  crowds  to  the  picture 
house,  with  dozens  of  tested  plans 
and  many  proven  "stunts."  A  com- 
plete guide  for  the  "idea  man." 
300  pages.  Price  $2.00 

Motion  Picture  Electricity 

By  il.  H.  HALLBERG 

Electricians  have  raised  their  in- 
come by  studying  theatre  wiring  and 
the  many  other  items  of  information 
concerning  electrical  equipment  for 
picture  houses  treated  fully  in  this 
book. 

280  pages.  Price  $2.50 


All  of  these  books  may  be  bought  from  Book  Stores^  Motion 
Picture  Supply  Houses  or  by  sending  the  listed  price  direct  to 

the  Publishers 

CHALMERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

516  Fifth  Avenue         Desk  601  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Publishers  of  Moving Ficture  Worldand  Cine-Mundial 
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Don't  Be  a  Wall 


LEARN  MUSIC  AT.  HOME 

No  longer  need  the  ability  to  play  music  be  shut  out  of  your  life!  Now  at  Jas 
you  can  learn  music — ^how  to  play  any  instrument — at  home — yet  without  havln 
a  teacher  at  your  elbow.  By  our  wonderful  home  study  method  we  have  made  i 
easy  for  you  to  pilay  by  note  the  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Banjo,  Mandolin,  Gui-tai 
Cornet,  Piccolo,  Trombone,  Clarinet,  Flute,  Harp,  Saxophone,  Ukelele,  'Cello,  c 
learn  Sig^nt  Singing. 

No  tiresome,  *'dry"  exercises,  no  inconveni'ence,  no  trick  music,  no  "numbers, 
yet  simple,  wonderful,  easy  for  even  a  child.  Now  you  can  bring  into  your  ow 
life  and  'the  lives  of  others  endless  pleasure  and  happiness  through  your  musi( 
Instead  of  being  a  forsaken  "wail  flower"  you  will  be  the  most  popular  person  i 
your  set.  By  our  new  plan  more  than  250,000  [2rentlemen,  ladies  and  children  i 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  learned  to  plajf' successfully  and  skilfully. 

WONDERFUL  LESSONS  FREE 

We  want  to  have  one  pupil  in  each  locality  AT  ONCE  to 
help  advertise  our  wonderful,  easy  system  of  teaching 
music.  For  a  limited  time  we  are  therefore  making  a 
special  advertising-  offer  to  give  you  music  lessons  in 
your  own  home,  absolutely  free  'Tihe  ONLY  cost  i=!  for 
postage  and  sheet  music,  which .  is  small.  We  can  do 
this  because  our  course  makes  friends — pupils  recom- 
mend it  to  others  and  then  we  make  your  profit.  We 
make  this  offer  on  condition  that  you  g-ive  them  our 
name  when  they  ask  you. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


MAIL  COUPON 
TO 'DAY 


Learningr  music  successfully  by  our  Home  Study  method  is 

a  positive,  proven  fact.     The  lesisons  are  so  interesting-  it  is   

more  like  a  g-ame  than  a  study.  Thousands  who>  never  knew  one  note  from  anothe 
before  taking:  the  lessons  iiave  developed  into  exjpert  musiaians       The    average  vearl 

enrolment    for    the    past    few  _  „   _  _  _  ^ 

yearns  has  been  over  5  0,0  0  0 
pupils.  We  grade  you  before 
you  start  and  fit  the  instruc- 
tion to  your  special  needs.  A 
beg-inner  gets  entirely  differ- 
ent lessons  than  one  who  has 
had  lessons. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  24 -page 
book,  which  describes  the  secret  prin- 
ciples of  our  wonderful  New  System 
of  Music  Teaching  from  beghining  to 
end,  and  contains  scores  of  letters 
from  pupils  who  have  become  expert 
players  as  a  result  of  the  Course. 
Write  to-day.  Mail  coupon  or  pos- 
tal. Instruments  supplied  when 
needed,  cash  or  credit. 
U.       School  of  Music,   Dept.   1(3I-A,  Brunswick  BIdg.,  New  York  I  City 
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learnTo flay  By  Note 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Cornet,  Mandolin,  Banjo, 
Guitar,  'Ce!!o,  Piccofo, 
Trombone,  Clarlnat, 
Uketel?,  Saxopjione, 
Flute,  Harp,  Srght  Singing 
Harinony  i  Composition 


U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
1 1 31  f A  Brunswick  BIdg.,  New  for 

Please  send  me  your  free  bool? 
'Music  Lessons  in  Your  Ow 
Home,"  and  particulars  ot  yoi 
special  offer. 


'  N'ame 


PleasQ  Print  Name. 


}  Address 


» State. 


Why  Many  Men 
Are  "Old  at  40" 

Age  is  not  always  measured  by  years.  Some  men  of  seventy  ar( 
younger  in  vitality  than  other  men  of  forty.  A  common  cause^, 
perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  decline  and  loss  of  strength 
and  vitality  in  men  past  forty  (and  some  of  younger  years)  is 
5ROSTATE  Gl^AND  DISORDER.  Men  whose  lives  have  been 
the  heartiest  and  most  vigorous  are  not  exempted  from  the  attacks 
of  this  disorder.    We  have  published  a  little  book  called 

'PR  OS  TA  TOLO  G  Y" 

which  will  tell^  in  a  comprehensive  way^  much  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  about  the  prostate  gland  and  its  functions— and  how  a  -dis- 
order here  may  cause  sciatica,  backache^  painful  and  tender  feet^ 
disturbed  slumber;,  and  other  painful  disturbances.  It  will  tell  you 
of  a  new  and  harmless  method  of  drugless^  home-treatment  that 
has  been  used  successfully  by  thousands  of  men  in  alleviating  these 
troubles—a  method  that  is  being  endorsed  by  prominent  Physicians;, 
Chiropractors^  Osteopaths^  Physical  Culturists,  and  other  leading 

FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON 

THE  ELECTRO  THERMAL  CO/  | 

%0-B,  Kirk  Bldg.>  Steubenville,  b.  | 

Gentlemen:  J 
Please    send    ine    without    obligation ! 
your  free  booklet  ProstatolOKy .  I 

Name   | 




I   :M!\   1!oii]Vmm1    with   I 
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health  authorities.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon— the 
book  will  he  sent  free  without 
obligation.  Other  informa- 
tion you  may  wish  regard- 
ing your  health-condition  will 
be  sent  promptly  and  gratis 
upon  receipt  of  ybtrt* '  simple 
request. 


DRAWING 
OUTFIT 


YeS;,  I  will  give  you  this 
complete  drawing  outfit  abso- 
lutely free.  The  instruments  are 
in  a  handsome  high  class,  plus!) 
lined  folding  case.  They  are  reg- 
ular draftsman's  working  instru- 
ments. Besides  I  will  give  you 
absolutely  free,  a  20x25  inch 
drawing  board,  a  24  inch  rr  square, 
a  12  -inch  rule,  a  supply  of  dr^uv- 
ing  paper,  two  triangles,  a  French 
curve,  pencils,  eraser^s,  thumb  tacks, 
etc. 

The  complete  outfit  is  delivered  to 
you  at  once.  You  have  them  to 
work  with  from  the  very  first  day. 


Be  a  Draftsman 


Draw  $250.00  to 
$300.00  Per  Month 


There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  skilled  draftsmen.  Companies  are  issuing 
calls  every  day  for  men  to  fill  positions  paying-  from  $250.00  to  $300.00  pel- 
month.    Work  is  light,  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Chief  Draftsman 


thstructs  You 
Personally 


I  am  a  Chief  Draftsman  of  a  large  and  well  known  firm.  I  know  just 
the  kind  ot  training-  thai  is  demanded  from  men  who  get  the  big  salaries,  i 
tram  you  by  giving  you  actual,  practical  work,  the  kind  that  you  must  b(: 
able  to  do  to  hold  permanent,  bi-j  paying  positions.  I  give  you  my  indi- 
vidual instruction.  If  your  work  is  right,  I  will  advance  you  rapidly.  If  it 
Is  wron-g,  I  will  show  you  where  and  make  you  dcr  it  right,  and  do  ali  I  can 
to  make  you  an  expert  draftsman  and  designer  in  a  short  tim^e.  Write  today. 

1^£117  H;^^!!  IcllBI  What  I  want  is  the  riffht  kind  of  rnen.  Don't 
*  C*  V  5«  W  maJIt  Tjother  aibout  expense.   I   will  give  you  th- 

working  outfit  freo  If  you  get  in.  at  once.  I  charge  a  verj'  small  fee  for  training  you  to  au 
experienced  4i'aftsDaan.  .  Yo\l  can  gay  tiie  §mall  cost,  as  suits  you  best. 


SEND  COUPON  I 

for  My  Big  New  Book  \ 

Put  yQur  name  and  address  on  the  . 

coupon  and  send  it  to  rae  today.    I  wili  send  ' 

you  my  new  book,  "Successful  Draftsmanship,"  | 

and   the   great    special  of fefv-    No   obligations.  , 

Get  in  line  for  a  big  paying  position.    Getting  I 

the  book   and   full   particulars   of   the   special  j 

Offer  is  Ike  first  step.  j 

Chief  Draftsman  Dobe  j 

Dept.  5501  i 
4001  Broadway     .    Chicago,  Illinois 
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[■HaBHSJiaHeBiiRBiffiHa 

i  Chief  Draftsman  Debe,  Dept.  5591 

I  4001  Broadway,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  Witkout  any  obligatioix  on   m&  wkatsoever, 

I  please  mail  youi'  book,   "Successful  Draft. s  , 

I  manship,"  and  full  particulars  of  your  ii!) 

I  eral  "Personal  Instmction"   offer  to  a  few 

I  students.    It  la  understood  that  r  am  obli - 

I  gated  in  no  way  whatever. 

I  Name  .  


Address.  .  .  . 
Post  Office. 


This  Free  Booklet 

Is  oj  Inestimable  Value 

To  Prospective  Investors  and 

Will  Prove  Helpful 

To  Seasoned  Traders.  . 


,  IT  EXPLAINS: 


The  Fundamental  Laws  that  Govern  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Stock  Prices. 

Essentials  of  Successful  Investing  and  Trading. 

Short  Selling. 

How  to^pen  An  Account. 
Carrying  Stocks  on  Margin. 

Deposit  Requirements  and  Commission  Charges 
and  supplies  a  wealth  of  other  market  information 
Without  obligation  send  for  this  booklet. 


SCHMIDT  &  DEERT, 
30  Broad  St.,  X  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  booklet 
"Market  Knowledge." 

Name   , . 

Address   

City   State  


SCHMIDT  DEERY 

Members  Consolidated  Stoc\  Exchange  of  N,  Y, 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

NEW  YORK 

Direct  Private  Wires  to  all  Branches 


DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 

30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 
170 


UPTOWN  OFFICE 

319  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y 


The  ''Market  Annalist 
Our  Weekly  Market  Letter 
Will  Keep  You  Abreast  of 
Changing  Market  Developments. 

^  It  will  be  sent  Free  on  Request 


Branch  Offices: 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

628  Widener  Building 
Phones,  Locust  5250,  Race  4080 

PITTSBURGH,  PA» 

345  Fifth  A\enue 
Phone,  Grant  5441 

TITUSV1LLE.  PA. 

Commercial  Bank  Building 
Phone,  Petroleum.  1082 

WARREN,.  PA. 

Wanen  National  Bank  Building 
Phone.   Bell  462 

BRADFORD,  PA. 

57  Main  Street 
Phone  Bell  1469 

SORANTON,  PA. 

330  Lackawanna  Avenu*' 
Plione,  ScrautoB  8500 

CLEVELAND,  0. 

307-8  Swetland  Building 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

55S  Peuobscot  Bldg. 


This  is  part  of  the  Service  we 
render  to  our  clients. 

Our  facilities  for  prompt  and 
accurate  execution  of  orders  both 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Curb 
Market  are  unexcelled. 

On  request  we  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  advice  before  you 
jiiake  your  market  commitments 
or  furnish  you  our  opinion  of  your 
present  holdings.  We  handle  no 
promotions. 


Clip  This  Coupon  and  Mail. 


SCHMIDT  CS,  DEERY 

Members  ConsoUdakd  Stock  Exchange  of  N,  Y. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

NEW  YORK 
Direct  Private  Wires  to  all  Branches 

DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  UPTO^VN  OFFICE 

i-  30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.    319  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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SCHMIDT  &  DEEIll'. 
30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the 
iiaJi.^i"  t'li'e  and  without 


'MaTktfi .  411 - 


City 


mm 


TUP  i^.n.  r-»  i:^?^^  coupon  to 

r  r.7J:^  CO.    Box  A  205.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

will  ccpn  tho  .,M'^o.^^i!7''  ''^t^'''  l^^^  the  so  bottles  of  oU.  I 
will  sell  the  oil  at  60  cents  a  bottle  and  remit  you  the  $18  no 
on  receipt  of  which  you  will  at  once  ship  Se  the  full  set  of 
dishes  shown  and  described  above. 

Name   

P.  O.  Address,  Town  

E.  F.  D.    Eoute  State. .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  [ 

Nearest  Express  Office    '  *  '  *  * '  " 


With  Wild  Rose  and  Your 
in  Gold  and  Colors 

You   Pay    Nothing— It's  Free  

Simply  Use   the   Coupon  Below 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  advance  in  the  price 
cLi'."®  chmaware,  we  are  able  to  malce  this 
startling  offer  to  readers  of  the  World  Alma- 
nac. We  have  contracted  for  practicaUy  tho 
entire  output  of  one  of  the  big  potteries  ou 
such  favorable  terms  tl^at  we  can  put  this 
set  in  your  home  absolutely  free. 

A  New  Departure  in  Fine  China 
_  Making: 
This  set  is  made  up  especially  for  us,  and 
decorated  with  lovely  wild  rose  design,  and 
your  initial  on  all  the  larger  pieces. 
This  beautiful  and  artistic  set  of  dainty  china 
comprises  six  large  dinner  plates,  six  tea  op 
dessert  plates,  six  large  cups  and  saucers  to 
match,    six   butter   plates,    six   oatmeal  or 
sauce  dishes,  one  sugar-bowl,  one  large  oval 
vegetable  dish,  one  round  vegetable  dish,  ou6 
large  meat  or  game  platter,  one  fancy  plaque, 
one  fancy  cal^e  or  bread  dish. 

42  Pieces  You'll  Be  Proud  Of.  No 
Money  in  Advance — No  Reference 
Required. 

We  do  not  sell  you  these  dishes,  but  give 
them  to  you.  We  trust  the  people  because 
they  trust  us.  No  matter  how  many  fine 
dishes  you  now  have,  you  have  nothing  like 
this  set.  Good  dishes  are  scarce  and  hard  to 
get  at  any  price.  Act  now.  These  dishes  can 
only  be  had  from  us  and  under  the 
plan  set  forth  below.  Here  is  the 
secret.  We  take  this  costly  but  effec- 
tive way  to  advertise  Kibler's  AM* 
Round  Oil,  the  most  wonde'rful,  quick- 
selling,  cleaning,  polishing,  and  lubri- 
cating oil  ever  made.  You  and  j^our 
friends  need  a  good  cleaning  and  pol- 
ishing oil  in  your  home.  Kibler's  All- 
Around  is  the  best.  Put  up  in  large 
size  bottles  selling  for  only  60  cents 
per  bottle.  We  are  selling  millions  of 
them. 

Send  No  Money — Simply  Mail 
Bottle. 

We  will  send  you  without  any  money 
in  advance  or  delay  for  references 
thirty  bottles  of  the  oil.  iSell  the  oil 
for  60  cents  per  bottle.  Send  the 
$18.00  you  collect  to  us,  and  we  will 
immediately  ship  you  the  entire  set 
of  42  dishes. 

Avoid  Disappointment, 

We  can  only  guarantee  you  a  set  of 
the  dishes  if  you  act  promptly.  We 
guarantee  your  sales.  Any  oU  you 
do  not  sell,  we  will  take  back. 
Could  we  do  more?  Write  to-day  and 
be  sure  of  your  dishes. 
If  you  care  to  send  the  $18.00  with 
your  order,  we  will  include  Extra 
Free  Premium  with  Oil,  and  ship 
the  dishes  to  you  at  once. 
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The  Kibler  Co. 

Box  A  20oi  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Command  of  Language 

Now  Easy  for  Anyone 

LET  US  send  you,  absolutely  free,  a  copy  of  our 
new  illustrated  book,  '*How  to  Write  and 
Speak  Masterly  English."  *  You  will  be  glad 
you  wrote  for  this  book,  no  matter  how  much  or 
how  little  you  may  know  about  the  English  language 
and  its  proper  usage  in  your  business  and  social 
life.  This  book,  sent  free,  is  for  the  employee  and 
employer,  for  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  authors, 
correspondents,  clerks,  credit  men,  typists,  lawyers 
— in  fact  for  everyone  who  really  wants  to  make  a 
habit  of  using  correct,  forceful,  convincing  English. 
Write  to-day  for  this  book. 

New  Invention  takes  only  IS  miniites  a  day 

Yes — only  15  minutes  a'  day  with  Sherwin  Cody's  New  Invention — 
and  you  can  actually  SEE  how  your  English  improves.  The  mechanical 
drudgery  is  eliminated.  No  rules  to  memorize.  Mr.  Cody  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  best  known  teacher  of  business  English  in  the  country. 
This  new  patent  is  the  result  of  20  years'  experience  and  takes  the  place 
of  a  teacher  at  your  elbow.  Whatever  work  you  do  your  English  "makes 
or  breaks"  you.  Incorrect  spelling,  punctuation,  pronunciation  or  usage, 
or  the  use  of  flat,  ordinary  words  handicaps  you  in  business  and  among 
your  friends.  You  can  improve  your  English  now  in  15  minutes  a  day, 
in  spare  time.    Make  words  WIN  for  you. 

Sherwin  Cody's  New  100%  Self-Correcting  Method 

The  average  person  in  business  or  at  school  is  only  61%  efficient  in 
English.  Mr.  Cody's  method  teaches  you  from  the  ground  up.  Ohl 
methods  do  not  stick  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Cody's  new  invention  teaches 
by  HABIT— makes  it  EASIEST  to  do  it  the  RIGHT  way.  Lessons 
include  Letter  Writing,  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Grammar,  Reading  and 
Conversation.  One  lesson  each  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Only  15  minutes  a  day.  And  so  simple  is  the  new  Invention  that  you 
see  at  a  glance  your  errors  ^nd  note  every  dc^y  your  improvement. 


FREE! 


^ou  speaK  or  -.wriie  yon  sn/  '>v  n 
c\i  you  kiiow.    Lack  at"  ]an-  / 
may  easily  be  costing:  yon  f 
'  dollars  evcFy  year.    .See  / 


IJveiT  time  you  speak  or -.write  you,  sh'  W 
jnst  how  miK  ■ 
guage  power  may 
thousand  &  of  doV 
what  Mr.   Cody  cau  do  for  you.     Sec  what  a  few 
iniuutes  a  day  NOW  will  mean  tO'  ycu  later.  It 
costs  nothing  to  find  out.    Mail  the  coupon  or  a 
postal   card  this  very  minute  for  the  free  book 
"How  to  Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English." 
It   will   pro;v-e   a   rcTelatioii   tf>   you.  WRITE 
NOW.  Address 

Sherwin  Cody  School  Oi  English 
61  News  Bldg.    ROCHESTER.  R  Y. 


SHEi?WIN  CODY  SCHOOt  OF 
W  News  Bldg.^  Rochester.  V 


MARINELLO  Graduates  Are 
Never  Out  of  Work 

The  fame  of  IVIARINEIiLO  treatments  hag  created  a  widespread  demand  for  Marinello 
Specialists  which  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Thousands  of  our  graduates  occupy  high-salaried 
positions  or  conduct  their  own  successful  shops.  If  you  want  to  rise  from  ordinary  pay  to  the 
ranks  of  successful  business  women,  call  today.  Learn  about  Marinello  Methods  of  Beauty 
Culture.    Day  and  evening  classes.    Easy  terms. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  COSMETICIANS 


School  of 

Beauty  Culture'^ 


EASTERN  SCHOOL: 


366  5th  Ave,,  New  York  City 

Fourth  Floor.  WESTERN  SCHOOL:   Mailer's  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

A  Good  Position  Is  Waiting  for  You 


The  Amateur  Wireless 
Equipment  Co. 

are  manufacturers,  joibbers  and 
dealers  of  radio  goods  of  all 
kinds. 

We  handle,  Amrad  K.  &  G. 
Wireless  Equipment  Co.,  Chelsea 
and  numerous  other  Imes  of 
goods. 

Catalog  sent  on  receipt  of  lOc* 

Amateur  Wireless  Equipment  Co. 

1390  Prospect  Ave. 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  ^ 


Price  $13.75 


Tel.  Intervale  6966. 
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Permanent  Publicity 


Circulation 
80,000  Copies 


LASTS 

a  Whole  Year 

WORKS 
the  Whole  Year 

PRODUCES 

the  Whole  Year 


Advertising 
Rates 
Sent  on 
Request 

Type  size  of  page* 
4x61/4  incnes. 

Xuinber  of  pagreSf 
480. 

Retail  ruce,  35c. 

By  Mail,  50c. 

Published 
."52  Years. 


French  Almanac  Cov- 
ering   the  French-Ca- 
nadian  Population  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  of  1,600,000. 

An  advertising  medium  of  exceptional  value  in  meeting 
the  requiremeMts  of  the  national  advertiser.  A  copy  o,f  the 
latest  issue  will  be  sent  Free  for  advertising  inspection  to 
any  prospective  advertiser  making  application  on  their 
stationery.  Address 


LIBRAIRIE  BEAUCHEMIN,  LIMITEE 

79  St.  James  Street 
Montreal,  Canada 


How  I  Make  Money 


"L' 


OOK  at  this  check  for  $26.50 
-payable  to  me.  I  made 
:  this  money  "  easily  and 
pleasantly— in  the  spare  time  left 
over  from  my  housework  and  the 
care  of  Bobby  and  Anne,  my  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  they  helped  m,e  make 
it.  I  make  as  much,  and  often  more 
every  month. 

*'Before  I  found  this  new,  easy  way 
of  making  money  right  at  home,  in 
privacy,  freedom  and  comfort,  my 
husband's  salary,  while  sufficient  to 
meet  our  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
penses, was  really  not  enough  to  give 
us  any  of  the  little  extra  pleasures 
that  mean  so  much  to  a  family. 
Everything  we  eat  and  wear  has  gone 
up  so  high,  and  salaries  haven't  kept 
pace. 

"But  now  we  have  more  than  the 
necessaries — we  have  beaten  the  ter- 
rible old  H.  C.  of  L. — and  we  have 
our  little  luxuries  and  amusements 
too, 

"How  do  I  do  it?  Sin^ply  by  knit- 
ting socks?  No,  not  by  the  slow  old 
process  of  hand  -  knitting,  but  by 
using  The  Auto  Knitter,  a  marvelous, 
but  very  simple,  easily-operated  ma- 
chine. Now  that  I  have  gained  prac- 
tice with  The  Auto  Knitter  I  often 
make  a  sock  in  10  minutes! 

"And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  I 
have  a  guaranteed,  constant  market 
for  every  pair  of  socks  I  make,  at  a 
guaranteed  price.  I  simply  send  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Go.  the  fin- 
ished socks,  and  back  comes  my  check 
by  return  mail,  together  with  a  new 
supply  of  yarn  to  replace  that  used 
in  the  socks  sent  them. 
*'Free  Yam  Sent  With  the  Machine 

and  They  Pay  Me  for  the  Socks." 

"The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com- 
pany is  an  old,  firmly  established 
American  corporation,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  high-grade  seamless 
socks.  They  have  always  preferred 
home  manufacture  to  factory  produc- 
tion.    They    constantly    need  more 


workers  to  make  socks,  in  their  own 
homes.    They  need  you, 

"When  you  decide  to  become  an 
Auto  Knitter  worker,  as  I  did,  the 
Auto  Knitter  Company  will  make  a 
contract  to  pay  you  a  fixed,  Guar- 
aniieed  Wage,  on  a  piece-work  basis. 
In  this  contract  you  take  no  risk. 
You  can  work  for  them  as  much  as 
you  want,  or  as  little  as  you  want 
— spare  time  or  full  time.  And  for 
every  shipment  of  socks  you  send 
them  you  will  get  your  pay  check 
— promptly. 

"With  the  machine  they  send  a 
supply  of  wool  yarn  FREE.  They 
also  supply  FREE  the  yarn  needed 
to  replace  that  which  you  use  in 
making  the  socks  you  send  to  the 
company. 

"You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  the  output  of  your  Auto 
Knitter  as  you  see  fit;  you  can  also 
use  the  Auto  Knitter  to  make,  at  a  • 
remarkably  low  costf  all  the  hosiery 
your  family  needs— wool  or  cotton. 

"But  remember  this:  There  are 
absolutely  no  strings  tied  to  the 
Wage  Agreement;  it  is  a  straight 
out-and-out  Employment  Offer  at  a 
Fixed  Wage  on  a  piece-work  basis — 
a  good  pay  for  your  services  alone." 
Read  What  Satisfied  Workers  Say: 
The  Auto  Knitter  gives  you  the  oppor-. 
tunity  to  make  money  during  your  sparo 
time.  It  also  gives  you  the  chance  to  de- 
vote your  entire  time  to  the  TDUsiness,  ana 
thus,  *  to  he  independent  of  bosses,  rules, 
time-clocks,  working  hours,  etc.  The 
O^Vage  contract  is  in  no  sense  a  disguised!  ., 
^•canvassing  scheme/'"agency"  or  "open.  . 
a  store"  proposition.  '  'Here  is-lcthe-  proof, 
Read  the  evidence  from  some  of  our  work- 
ers; 

More  Than  Two  Dozen  Fairs  a  Day  '  . 

The  Auto  Knitter  has  proven  very  satisfactory. ' 
The  work  done  on  the  machine  cannot  be  sur- 
passed;   The  only  reauirement  is  to  learn  the  worK  , 


Find  Out  How  ^bu  G^^^^ 
Make  Moneys  With  o 
The  Auto  Knitter 
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Right  at  Home  f 


and  then  work.  The  Auto  Knitter  is  very  speedy 
and  any  person  of  good  judgment  can  knit  from 
one  to  two  dozen  pairs  of  socks  a  day,  and  if  thev 
want  to  push  the  work  they  can  turn  out  niore\ 
The  treatment  by  the  Auto  Knitter  Company  is  the 
best,  and  I  have  found  tiiem  to  be  absolutely  re- 
Hable.  Berlin,  N/y. 

Promptness  Apureciated  " 
Am  sending  you  to-day  a  sliipment  of  halt  hose.  I 
wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  promptness  with 
which  ycu  return  replacement  yarn  and  check. 

Gays,  lU. 

^.Oettinsr  Alone:  Fine 

I  am  sending  you  another  lot  of  socks  to-day. 
J  am  getting  along  fine  with  my  machine,  and 
thank  vou  for  the  promptness  with  which  you  have 
accepted  and  paid  for  my 
hosiery.    Limestone,  Tenn. 

Thanks  for  Attention. 

I  have  just  sent  you  a  lot 
of  half  hose  made  by  my 
Auto  Knitter  with  yam  sup- 
plied by  you.  I  am  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  how  much 
pleased  I  am  with  the  ma- 
chine and  what  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  work  it.  I  also 
wlsi  to  thank  you  for  the 
courtesy  and  prompt  atten- 
tion you  have  already  shown 
me.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


A'  turn  of  the  han- 
dle and  60  or  mora 
smooth,  even,  perfect 
stitchea  are  knitted. 
ThQ  Auto  Knitter 
makes  the  sock — top — body 
— heel — and  toe  without  re- 
moval from  the  machine.  II 
weighs  about  20  pomids  and 
•can  bd  clamped  to  any  or- 
dinary table  or  stand. 
Easily  learned.  Experience 
in "  knitting  and  familiarity 
witk  machines  are  unneces- 
sary. Complete  instructions 
about  how  to  use  The  Auto 
luiltter  are  sent  to  erery  worker.  The  Auto  Knitter 
is  to  hand-knitting  what  the  sewln??  machine  is  ,to 
hand-sewing. 


Send  the 
Gbupon  Today.^ 


for  Our 

Liberal  Wage  Offer 

No  matter  where  you  live,  we  want 
you  to  know  all  about  The  Auto  Knitter. 
We  want  to  tell  you  of  the  pleasant  anc^ 
profitable  place  ready  for  you  in  our 
organization,  and  the  future  you  can 
make  for  yourself  with  the  Auto  Knitter. 

Wo  want  you  to  compare  oiur  work, 
and  the  money  that  is  in  it.  with  what 
people  are  paid  for  long",  hard,  grinding- 
toil  in  office,  store,  mlH  and  factory. 
We  want  you  to  know  the  substantial 
amounts  that  even  a  small  part  of  youi* 
►spare  time  will  earn  for  you.  Then  we 
want  you  to  read  the  glowing  state 
ments  of  our  perfectly  satisfied  workers, 
and  learn  how,  if  you  desire,  you  can 
have  your  own  home  factory  and  sell 
your  output  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

Remember  that  experience  is  unneces- 
sary, that  you  need  not  know  how  to 
knit.  Y'ou  do  not  have  to  even  know  how 
to  sew.   Ihe  Auto  Knitter  does  the  work. 

Action  ia  the  word.  Write  your  name  and 
address  now,  this  minute,  on  the  coupon  and^get 
tliis  coupon  in  the  mail  at  once.  Enclose  2o 
postage  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  etc. 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  630M.  82f  Jefferson  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Tlie  Auto  Knitter  Hosaer.v  Co.*  Inc.» 
Dept.  630IVI,  821  Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  Making  Money 
at  Home  with  The  Auto  Knitter,  I  encloso  2c 
postage  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  etc.  It  is 
understood  that  thi,s  doe^?  not  obligate  me  in 
any  way. 

Name   

Address  

City  

Slate   

World  .Mwnna'-  ]:)2l 
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Foods  for  Reduction 

Dr.  Booth's  Delectable  Edibles 
That  Aid  in  Reducing  Obesity 

There  is  no  reason  why  overstout  persons  need  punish  themselves 
by  starvation  or  disagreeable  dietary  or  tasteless  reduction  foods,  when 
by  eating  Dr.  Booth'3  Foods — ^so  pleasant,  pure,  wholesome  and  satisfy- 
ing— tand  in  following  -the  simple  directions,  a  graceful,  steady  and  lasting 
reduction  might  be  attained.  No  drugs  whatsoever, 

A  treatise  containing  Information  that  will  probably  be  new,  inter- 
esting and  pleasingly  surprising  to  you,  as  well  as  particulars  about 
Dr.  Booth's  Reduction-aid  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cake,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  you  (sealed)  on  request. 

DR.  BOOTH  &  RIKER 

507  FIFTH  AVE.,  Suite  507-AA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


"VALERIE     AND  VALENTINE" 

Tlie  world's  most  famous  pair  of  foxes 

Now  is  the  TIME— 

to   get   started  raising  SILVER  FOXES— for 

with  the  fur  market  unusually  low  the  price 
of  live  stock  is  correspondingly  low.  By  start- 
ing at  this  time  j^ou  will  profit  by  the  ,  next 
advance,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

^OU  CAN  BECOME  INTEfRESTEI>  in  rais- 
ing foxes  of  your  own  for  as  little  as  a  cash 
payment  of         and  SIQ  monthly  payments. 

Send  for  our  special  contract  C  8  WITH- 
OUT DELAY. 

Live  Stock  Department 

J.  P.  DUFFUS  SILVER  FOX  STORE 

21  West  30lh  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y" 


FASTING  IS  FATAL 

ilf  done  wrong — ^scores  have  been  killed  by  it.  But, 
Rightly  Conducted,  the  Fast  is  almost  a  panacea. 

Just  one  man  on  earth  knows  how — he  fasted  30 
DAYS  to  find  out.  And  if  you  want  the  wisest, 
wittiest,  sanest  Health  Manual  ever  published,  j'ou'll 
send  $1.10  for  Purinton's  "Philosophy  of  Fasting." 
Cloth,  $1.60.    Dr.  B.  Lust,  Butler,  N.  J. 

Fasting  is  a  branch  of  Naturopathy.  A  quarter 
brings  literature  on  both,  including  a  month's  trial 
subscription  to  "The  Naturopath  and  Herald  of 
Health.";   Dr.  B.  Lust,  W.,  110  East  4l8t  St.,  New 

York  City.   

Tonsils  and  Adenoids,  Nose  and  Throat  Disorders 
Prevention,  Cause  and  Cure  by  the  New  Science  of 
Healing  Without  Drugs  and  Without  Operations  by 
W.  F.  Havard,  N.  D.    Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 

BENEDICT  LUST  PUB.  CO., 
W.  no  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  You  Patronize  the 
Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention 
The    WORLD  ALMANAC 
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STOP  THAT  PAIN 


With  HUXLEY^S  CREAM 


Better 
than  ANY 
Plaster. 
Works  like 
magic.  In  col- 
lapsible tubes,  at 
all   Druggists.  2 
sizes  35c  and  60c.  Isn't 
greasy — doesn't  soil  linen. 

Write  for  Sample  Huxley's  Cream 
.57  jVei^  Chcmhers  St.  ~ 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Agents 

90  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


A  reliable  remedy  for  Lumhagot 
Neuralgia,  Stiff  Joints,  Cramp ^ 
Sore  Throat,  Sore  Chest,  Ear-' 
ache,  Headache,  CMTblains, 
RJiewnatism, 


Directions: 

Bathe  the  part  with 
hot  water  before 
application; 
dry  and 
rub  in 
Huxley's 
Cream  for 
five  or  ten 
minutes  and 
cover  with 
flannel. 


Send  No  Money  for  These  Work  Shoes 


Good,  durable  work 
shoes,  chock  full  of 
real  comfort.  Extra 
stronff  uppers  of  hon- 
est leather,  made  to 
resist   all  harnyard 
acids.    Special  tan- 
nage of  extra  qual- 
ity   plump,  meaty 
stock.  Heels  of  solid 
leather    that  will 
stand  hardest  wear. 
Heavy  soles  of  oak- 
tanned  leather.  Bel- 
lows  tongue  keeps 
out   dust   and    cold.  Toe 
ibroad  and  roomy,  plenty  of 
room  for  the  hall  of  the 
foot.    No  sore  feet  if  you 
wear  this  shoe.  Brown  and 
Black— all  sizes. 

Rambler  Shoe  Co.: 

I  received  the  three  pairs  of 
shoes  and  I  am  thoroughly  .sat- 
isfied. Shoes  of  your  make  and 
calibre  will  never  be  refused,  be- 
cause people  are  quick  to  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
GXTSTAV  KRETCHMAR, 
  Hawaii. 


$4 


.35 


Just  pay  the  postman 
when  they  arrive.  This 
fine,  durable  work  . 
shoe  that  would  cost  you  not  less 
than  $7,00  in  retail  stores  for 
only  $4.35.  Rambler  £*hoes  are 
better  and  different.  Every  pair 
has  the  RanDbler  stamp  on  the  sole 
— look   for  this  mark  of  quality. 

Send  no  money,  simply  send  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  ceu'd.  Shoes 
are    shipped,    pay    the  postman 
$4.3.5   on  arrival.     If  the  shoes 
are    not    perfect  in 
eveiT      way,  return 
them  and  we  will  re- 
fund your  money,  in- 
cluding return  po-stage. 
You    are  absolutely 
protected  against  any 
loss.     This  is  a  great 
money  saver.    Send  Today  1 
Rambler  catalogue  shows 
99  ways  to  better  shoes  and 
saves  you  money.  Ramble 
around  in  E amblers. 


Wears  like  Iron 


RAMBLER  SHOE  COMPANY,  Dept.  62, 
New  York  City. 

Send  my  pair  of  Rambler  worth-while  wor^c 
shoes.  I  will  pay  postman  $4.3B  on  arrival. 
If  shoes  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  I  can 
return  them  and  you  will  refund  money,  in- 
cludmg  postage. 

Name  Size   

Address  State  ....... 
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Cut  Your  Own  Hair  as  You  Comb  It 

Hair 
Cut 


Easy  as  Shaving 


If  you  can  conltt  your  hair  you  can  cut  it.  Tke  SELF  SANITABY  HAIR  CUTTER  cuts 
while  you  dCtmb.  No  experience  necessarj'.  Cuts  hair  long  oi^  short.  Trims  over  ears  and 
back  of  neck.  As  necessary  and  useful  as  your  safety  razor.  Ladies,  remove  superfluous 
hair;  cut  children's  kair.  Saves  time,  money  and  prevents  scalp  infection.  Skipped  with 
full  directions  for  instant  use.  Plain  package.  Guaranteed  for  life.  Wortk  $5.00.  Price 
$2.00.    Now  $1.00.    Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  to  us|  with  $1.00.    Agents  wanted.  Address 

SANITARY  MFG.  CO.,        Dept.  1921,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

Dr.  IscAC  Thompsons 

EYE  WAYER 

strengthens  weak,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
is  an  ideal  eye  wash.  Good  since 
1795.  Keep  your  eyes  well  and  they 
will  help  keep  you. 
o  r- _  At  All  Druggists  or  sent  by 
OOO  Mall  Upon  Receipt  of  Price 
Writs  for  our  Booklet.  It  It  FREE 

John  L.Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 

157  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

on  a  subject  that  Is  not  understood  by  many  people. 
This  is  the  Question  of  the  relationship  bety^^een  SEX 
and  the  PHYSICAL  and  MENTAL  HEAl^TH. 

"The  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Relation" 

written  by  an  experienced  physician,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  subject  and  has  found  it  to  be  the 
origin  of  most  chronio  diseases.  This  is  also_  the 
cause  of  so  many  unhappy  marriages.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  book  for  those  who  are  married  or 
intend  to  get  married;  it  will  avoid  considerable 
unhappiness  and  heartaches.  This  booK  wUl  be 
sent  you  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
50  CENTS  IN  MONEY  ORDER.STAMPS  OR  COIN 

NATURE  CURE  CO.; 

W.  110  E.  41st  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Wm.  J.  Brandt's  ^ 

RED  FOX  TOILETTE  CREME 

Skin  Fo^od. 

An  imported  cream  to  feed  the  skin  and  bring  back  the  flesh  to  its 
full  rounded  contour.  Is  absorbed  by  the  skin  like  a  sponge  takes  water; 
Does  the  work  of  a  beauty  doctor.  Delicately  perfumed.  Will  not  turn 
rancid.   2  ounce  jar  $1.10  postpaid. ' 

HAIR  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Department  X.  24  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 
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Simply  mail  coupon.  Shoes  come  by  wtarn  mail 


Business 
Men's 
Dress 


Save 
Profits. 
Buy  direct 
from  Factory 
Headquarters, 

Tliis  shoo  il 
1  u  s  t  r  ates  the 
saving  you  nialce 
by  scttinK  your  shoes 
from  the  oldest  and 
largest  house  selling  direct 
frcm  the  shoe  market  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  every  way 
the  equal  of  shoes  selling  at 
$7  and  $8  a  pair.  Combines 
good  style  and  extra  quality 
leather.  Genuine  oak  leather 
soles.  We  have  first  chance 
at  the  country's  shoe  supply. 
This  is  the  one  bi?  dress 
shoo  value  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. Perfeet"  fit  and  long 
wear  guaranteed.  Mark  your 
gizo  on  tlio  coupon  and  mail 
it  now. 


Nurses*  Comfort 
Shoe  $4-39 


.Tust  the  right  shoe 
for  every  woman  who 
spends  much  time  on 
her  feet.  Cushion  flex- 
ible  soles  and  rubber   ^ 

heels  make  every  floor  p-.^L* 
feel  as  if  it  is  thickly  J:^"SniOn 
carpeted.  Uppers  of  the  SoIc 
finest    quality  of 
smooth,    black  pliable 
leatner   which   fits  as 
snugly  as  a  glove.  A 
perfect  comfort  shoe  : 
all   indoor  use,  but 
too  fine  in  quality 
for    much  out- 
door wear.  Sim- 
ply, mail  coupon 
below. 


.39 

ONLY 

ON  ARBIVAI.. 


Men's  Army  Work  Shoe 

A»7        This  is  tlie  shoe  that  sets 
•  •f  I      the  standard  for  real  value 
I     in  a  comfortable,  long  wear- 

  iug.   genuine  ARMY  work 

shoe.  Built  solid  full  of 
wear,  this  Army  Work  Shoe  is 
positively  maximum  value.  Dou- 
ble wear,  double  thick  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt-excluding  bellows 
tongue.  Treated  to  make  it 
proof  against  water  fend  fcani- 
yard  acids.  Your  money  back 
if  you  can  find  its  equal  at 
anywhere  near  the  piiix. 


Women's 
English 
Walking 
Shoe 


Select  this 
■shoe     and  you 
wiU    be  delig^ht- 
fiilly  surprised.     It  , 
combine.s   style    and  . 
comfort  to  an  unusual 
deg-ree.   Heal  oak  leather 
soles.     The  >soft,  pliable 
black  leather  -uppers  make 
them  fit  like  a  ^love,  and 
one  g-lauce  mark;s  it  as 
s!hoe     of  individuality 
anVl  distinctive  ta.ste.. 
•Easily  worth  double 
the  iM-ice.    Perfect  i'lt 
and    complete  satis- 
lactioa  guaranteed. 
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Boston  Mail  Order  House;, 

Dept.  H63»  Boston,  Mass. 

Si-nd  the  slioes  T  have  marked  in  tho 
squares  l>elovv.  I  will  pay  fbr  shot  > 
and  postage  on  arrival.  My.  raoney 
back  if  1  want  it.  1  risk  ^lotbin^'. 
[  J  Men's  Dress  Shoe,  $4-^^.  Sjze. 
[  ]  N  urse*'  Com.  Shoe,  $4.39,  Size . , 
[  ]  Men's  Wf  rk  Shoe.  $3.97«  Size . . 
[  ]  Women's  W.  Shoe,  $4.98.   Size, . 

Name  

Address  

Note:   We  pay  the  postage  if  you 
send  remfttance  wit*i  ortfer. 


Hoods  are  made  of  8 "and  10 -ounce 
Governmen^t  army  khaki  from  4  to 
8  feet  long  to  cover  forward  end 
of  cock  pit;  operate  on  sliding  brass 
rods  and  fold  snugrly  on  forward 
end  of  cock  pit.  Can  also  be  fuir- 
nished  in  combination  with  apron 
attached  to  stern  end  of  hood, 
making  a  complete  night  cover.  For 
prices,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  W 
ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  CO.,  124  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  RELIEVE 

DEAFNESS 

■Icience  has  at  last  devised  a  remiarka.ble 
nstrument  for  the  treatment  of 'Deafness, 
iust  a  few  minutes'  application  in  yonr 
own  home  each  day  is  required.  Users 
estify  to  wonderful  restoration  of  hear- 
ag.  ^If  you  have  head  noises — if  you  are 
■nly  slightly  hard  of  hearing  or  almost 
otally  deaf,  don't  delay — the  Aurasage 
aay  be  the  means  of  bringing  back  your 
leaHng. 

Wonderful  New  Method 

T'he  Aurasage  calls  into  play  the  dor- 
nant  organs  of  the  ear,  strengthens 
.hem  by  exercise  and  brea'ks  down  the 
'atarrh  congestion  which  causes  9'5  per 
3ent.  of  all  deafness.  Try  the  Aurasage 
£611  days  free  in  your  oWn  home  without 
I  penny  in  advance — -we  gladly  send  it 
o  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post — no  cost 
o  you  if  it  fails  to  help  your  hearing. 
Yrite  to-day  for  valuable  booklet  and 
>^ur  great  FREIK  offer  of  the  new  96 
rone  Mears  Ear  phone.  Addi'ess 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 
Dept.  561.  45  W.  34tli  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


IWasDeaf25Years 

CAN  NOW  HEAR 

'witli  these  soffc. 
plialDle,  artifi- 
cial ear  drums. 
I  wear  thetn  in 
my  ears  niglit 

and  day.  They  Medicated  Ear  Drum 
are  perfectly  Pat.  Nov.  3.  1908, 
;c  o  m  fortable.  No,  902T85 
(No  one  sees  them  in  my  ears.  Write 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true  storj 
— how  I  got  deaf  and  how  I  made 
myself  hear. 

.F.wAY   Artificial  Ear  Drum  Gcmpany 

Address  GEO.  P.  WAY,  Manasrer 
117  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  CURATIVE  DIET 

Regeneration,     Rational  Fasting 

and  Drugless  Treatment 

A  perfect  cure  for  all  constitutional  diseases, 
which  builds  up  new  nerves,  new  stomachs,  new 
livers,  new  brains,  new  blood,  will  save  the  teeth 
from  decay,  the  hair  from  falling  out  or  getting 
gray,  will  preserve  that  bloom  of  complexion,  for 
which  women  are  craving,  wiU  end  syphilis  and 
restore  vitality,  will  do  away  with  constipation, 
digestive  troubles  and  neurasthenia.  $1.00 
postpaid. 

DR.  BENEDICT  LUST 

W.  no  East  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IMONMOUTH  COUNTY  FARMS 

-o-^^/ND  COU/STRY  HOMES  ^o< 


IWESX  iTAJiMS  l^f  THE  CHOICE  FARMJ^G  CWNTBY  OilF'  ^^EW  JEKSJEY 

CHARLES  V.   l>UBOIS   &  SON 
WORLO    STREET       >      -      >  ^      -      FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
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BE  WELL— YOUNG— STRONG 

Booklet  Free 
This  University  discovery  refreshes,  rejuvenates; 
frees  impinged,  irritated  nerves;  corrects  con- 
tracted muscles,  spine,  ligaments;  relieves  con- 
gestioli,  improves  circulation  and  body  drain- 
age. Increases  bodj''s  length.  Doctors  recom- 
mend It.  No  electricity,  no  discomfort;  delight- 
fully restful.  Write  now.  PAN D I CU LATO R 
C0.«  1562  Advance  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Answer  the  Call  of  the 
Great  Outdoors 


Cram  your  piay  aauts 
full  of  real  sport! 
Over  bill  and  dftl^ 
—fleet  'as  tiie  wind 
-on  a  Blaclc  Beauty 
Words  can't  (Jeserfbc 
tlio  (Jazzliijg  beaut .\, 

of  tbie  rac- 
iest wiheel  in 
all  <^ycie<lotii. 


Tlie  Wheel  with 


Reputation' 


From  Maine  to  California,  the  Black  Beauty  Bicycle  is  known 
for  its  quality  construction,  ease  of  riding,  endurance  and 
beauty.  There  is  hardly  a  town  or  hamlet  in  the  country 
where  it  is  not  favorably  known  and  extensively  ridden. 

THE    BLACK  BEAUTY 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU— Made  iu  our  own  factory  at  FJiiladelphia,  tlie  Bla  l. 
iBeauty  costs  you  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
bicycle.  Jobbers'  and  dealers'  profits  cut 
out.  Time  payments,  too,  if  you  wish,  witJi 
no  extra  charge;  no  red  tape.  A.  small  de- 
posit and  you  take  the  Blaci  Beauty  honi. 
tlien  pay  tlie  balance  a.^  --ou  ride  - 

Guaranteed  for  fiw  years.  'Sis 
dent  insurance. 

Distributors  of  the  ACE  4-eylind'5r  Motor  Cycle 
.and  Briggs  &  Strattou  Motor  Wlaeel. 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Cycle 

Hc^use  in  America 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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afn'35t>100aWe^ 

BECOME  A  PROFESSIONAL  /ml 

PHOTOGRAPHER  jail^l 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for  g 
men  or  women  seeking  increased 
earning  power  a-nd  an  assured  fu- 
ture. Good  positions  open  every- 
where;  rapid  advancement;  fasci- 
nating work.  Greater  range  of 
openings  at  high  salaries  or  for  a  business  of  your  own  than  in 
any  other  line.    Three  months'  course  covers  all  branches: 

MOTION  PICTURE— COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 

Taught  by  practical  work.    Individual  instruction.    Free  use  of  modern 
equipment.    Day  or  evening  Classes.    Easy  payments  if  desired. 

Write  far  free  Catalog  No.  201,  "How  to  Become  a  Professional  Photographer,^* 

NEW    YORK    INSTITUTE    OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEW  YORK,  141  West  36th  Street.  BROOKLYN,  505  State  Street. 


THE  QUICKEST,  CHEAPEST  FORM 
OF  ADVERTISING 

Speed  up  your  sales  with  circular  letters  to  your  cus- 
tomers, old  and  new.  Bring  new  trade  into  your  store, 
A  weekly  or  bi-weekly  bulletin  reproduced  on  the 

Lineograph  Duplicator 


firives  you  1000  exact  copies  of  your  hand-written  or 
typewritten  letter  in  almost  no  time.  Your  stock 
will  move  twice  as  fast  if  yoii  use  this  inexpensive, 
persuasive  advertising. 

Write    today   for   FREE  OATALOG 
and  full  particulars. 

THE  LINEOGRAPH  CO. 

lOa  Fulfon  Street     NEW  YORK  CITY 


BUY  A  *  ROYAL"  DIAMOND,  WATCH  OR  JEWELRY 

the  ROYAL  Way— 10  Months  to  Pay! 

Send  for  this  handsome  illustra'ted  96-page  catalog,  Edition 
**W."  It's  Free,  and  describes  accurately  thousands  of  HIGH 
GRADE  ARTICLES  suitable  for  personal  use  or  for  Holiday, 
Birthday,  Graduation,  Anniversary  Gifts  on  the  easiest  of 
credit  terms  and  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Catalog  explains 
fuliy.  Send  for  it  TODAY  to  Dept.  "W." 

ROYAL    DIAMOND  AND  WATCH  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


35  Maiden  Lane 


(Establislied  1S95) 
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eAAMCMtS' 


Prevent  Smuts 

It  19  more  necessary  today  to  employ  scientific 
methods  on  the  farm  than  ever  before.  Cleanse 
all  seed  grain  with  FORMALDEHYDE^ 
solution  before  planting.    Positively  destroys 
smuts  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 


*l!97ie  Fhrmar^s  Friend 


Spread  tKe  seed  gram  in  a  thin  layer  and  sprinkle  with 
diluted  FORMALDEHYDE.  Shove!  over  thoroughly 
and  cover  the  pile  vsath  bags  for  about  ten  hours.  Dry  out 
by  spreading  uncovered  in  a  dry  place.  Disinfect  the  drill 
with  FORMALDEHYDE  before  planting.  One  pint  bottle 
of  FORMALDEHYDE  from  oar  laboratory  will  treat  40 
bushels  of  seed. 

FORMALDEHYDE  rids  potatoes  of  scab  and  blackleg; 
destroys  disease  germs  in  sick,  rooms,  toilets,  drains,  stables, 
kennels,  chicken  nouses,  etc. ,  also  kills  flies. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
just  isiued— FREE 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


If  ^you  are 
suffe  r  i  n  g- 
from  dyspep- 
,sia,  indigres- 
tion,  constipa- 
tion, heartburn, 
headaches,  in- 
somnia, biliousness, 
poor  circulation  or  any 
of  the  many  ailments  due  princi- 
pally to  wrong-  living-,  cut  out 
medicines  and  give  NATURE  a 
chance  to  restore  your  health  by 
eating  and  sleeping  correctly  and 
exercising  -with  a 

Exerdser 

Thousands  iiiave  been  restored  to 
glorious  health  and  strength  by 
following  the  simpte  instructions  in 
Dr.  Anderson's  course  of  "Phy- 
sical Education"  and  by  exercising 
a  few  m.inutes  daily  with  the 
Whitely. 

•Sold  by  sporting  goods,  department 
and  hardware  stores,  in  elkstiic-cord  and 
coil  spring  styles. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  send  us  $5.00 
and  we  will  ship,  prepaid,  one  fully- 
guaranteed  $5.00  Whitely  Exerciser, 
rea"dy  for  use,  and  include  a  complete 
copy  of  Dr.  Anderson's  "Physical  Edu- 
cation," which  has  96  pages  and  96  il- 
lustrations and  of  which  half  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold. 

Order  to-day.  We  wiill  send  this  com- 
plete health  outfit  on  five  days'  triaH.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
retuTn  your  money.  Booklet  on  request. 

WHITELY  E  XERCISER  CO. 


36  Vesey  Street 


New  York  City 


GET  THESE  DRESS  SHOES 


Pacific  Coast  Rep.,  McDonald  &  Linforth, 
5an  Francisco 


$4.59 


A  real  comfort  shoe  of  snappy  style.  Built  of 
specially  selected  leather — gun-metal  vamp  with 
top  grade  sole  and  heels.  They'll  wear  like  Iron. 
A  shoe  you  can't  duplicate  for  less 
than  $7.00.     Direct  by  mail  to  you 

for   

Send  no  money,  just  mail  coupon  or  a  postal 
card;  pay  postman  when  tlie  shoes  arrive.  If 
you  don't  like  thpm.  send  them  back  and  get  your 
money  back  by  return 
mail,  including  postage. 
Your  word  is  enough.  We 
guarantee  prompt  shipment, 
perfect  fit  and  satisfac- 
tion in  every  way.  Ypu 
take  no  risk.  Rambler 
catalog  shows  99  ways 
^  save  money.  Send 
one.  Rambler 
Shoes  are  differ- 
ent—I 0  0  k  for 
the  name  on 
the  sole. 


SEND 

NO 
MONEY 

Established  over  22 
years.  Sales 
year  over  .$1,000,000  ,  ^  nt-rx/ 

RAMBLER  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  62,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Send  my  pair  of  Rambler  worth-while  dress  shoes.  I 
wm  pay  postman  $4.59  on  arrival.  If  shoes  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  I  can  return  them  and  you 
will  refund  money,  including  return  postage. 

Name   Size  

Address   


Exterminating  Service 

Perfect  Results 
GU A  R ANTEED 

We  employ  the  Paris  Micro- Biology 
Institute  Method  (DANYSZ  VIRUS), 
owning  exclusive  American  rights. 
Kills    Rats    and    Mice    by  science. 

Quickly  clears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants  and  all  buildings,  without  offensive 
after  effects.  Absolutely  harmless  to  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  dr  pets.  Ca,n  apply  it 
yourself  or  we  will  contract  to  send  our  men 
regularly  to  keep  your  premises  free  of  Rats, 
Mice.  Roaches  and  all  vermin. 
VDW  DAAV  m^strated  bool;  on  rectuest. 
rl\JuC<  Dl/V/IVcall,  write  or  telephone.  Es- 
timates given  without  charge  or  obligation. 

DANYSZ-VIRUS,  LIMITED 
121  W.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.         Tel.  7663  Chelsea 
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When  Your  Boy 
Made  History 

THERE  'lias  just  closed  the  great* 
est  epo'ch  in  history.      Yooir  boy 
had  a  part  in  making  that  his- 
tory.   Tlierefore  you  want  the 
greatest  story  otf  tlmt  epoch  that  lias 
ever  been  written. 

Out  of  the  many  stories  of  this  Wax* 
that  are  called  histories— Charles 
Eliot,  Ex-President  of  Harvard,  calliJ 
this  the  one  real  history  of  the  War, 
It  is  a  hving  thin^,  fraught  ^with  the 
romance  of  this  unbelievaJble  eoji- 
jflict— -this  flaming,  gor&eous.  terrible 
-pageant— the  most  thriiiing  adven- 
ture, the  most  fearful  object  lesson 
since  tlie  beginning  oi  tiime. 

*The  gi-eat  generals  of  the  war,  the 
great  admirals,  the  presidents  of  our 
leading  universities,  our  great  .preach- 
ers, leaders  of  thought  --all  have 
united  to  write  this  work  so  that 
you,  the  American^  might  (have  the 
real  story,  remote  from  newsfpaper 
hysteria— true  for  all  time,  'but  alive 
with  romance  and  reality. 

HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  LIBRARY 

of  the 

WORLD  WAR 

J 2  Large,  Sumptuous,  Rich  Volumes  Filled  With  Illustrations  in  Full  Color, 
5,000  Pages,  3,000  Illustrations  and  Maps* 

A  Shelf  Full  of  Beautiful  Books 


The  binding  of  these  fine  twelve  vol- 
umes in  handsome  maroon  and  gold — 
the  type  is  clear  and  easy  to  read.  The 
rich  color  illustrations  are  beautifully 
reproduced — ^the  Work  of  a  Great  Pub' 
lis<hing  House, 
i  TP  you  want  the  truth  about  the  War, 
this  is  the  place  to  find  it.  IP  you  want 
the  romance  of  the  War.  send  this 
coupon.  IP  you  want  a  permanent  au- 
thority in  your  home,  send  this  coupon. 
.  IP  you  enjoy  beautiful  books  in  your 

ONLY  A  FEW  SETS  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  LOW 
PRICE 

Harper  &  Brothers 
Established  1817       New  York 


liibrary,  send  this  coupon.  IP  you  want 
a  work  to  inspdre  your  children,  ;5end 
this  coupon.  IP  you  want  a  work  fo)' 
your  children's  children,  send  this  cou- 
pon.   But  send  it  now. 


HARPER  4$:  BiROTHKRS 
139  FRAXKI/I'X  SQ;irAR(K 
N'E)Y  YORK  CITY  W.  A. 

Please  send  me,  all  charges  Tj^paid,  set  of 
vour  new  Pictorial  Library  of  the  World  War 
in  12  volumes,  botmd  in  handsome  maroon  ana 
gold  cloth.  If  I  like  the  booto  I  win  send  you 
il-3.00  Within  5  days  and  $4.75  a  month  for  U. 
months.  It  is  understood  that  you  guarantee 
my  satisfaction  with  the  hoolis. 

Name  •  

Address   •  •  

Occupation  « 

8<^iul  for  piUticTilar'^  i-.'garaiMiS  th'^  HM-''i«l 
]f;i'ih>r    lioiiii'l  .-dUi'-'ii. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN 


Wireless  and  Electrical  Apparatus 


8  BOOKS 
Over  500  Pages 
Over  500  Illustrations 

$2.75  Complete 

Post  Paid 


LIBRARY 

ON 

Afro 

ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUJ* 

OVER  500  PAGfi  J* 
OVER  500  ILLUjCHAnONJ 


The  Arts  and  Sciences  Library  shows  in  minute 
detail  just  how  to  make  at  home  all  the  popular  wireless 
and  electrical  apparatus,  how  to  conduct  experiments, 
connect  and  operate  them.  Completely  illustrated  with 
working  drawings.    They  will 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 


The  Library  consists  o'f 


the  cost  of  bought  apparatus, 
the  following  popular  books : 

Lessons  in  Wireless  Telegraphy 

The  Operation  of  Wireless  Telegraph  Apparatus 

Wireless  Construction  and  Installation  for  Beginners 

Experimental  Wireless  Construction 

Home  Made  Electrical  Apparatus.    Vol.  1 

Home  Made  Electrical  Apparatus.    Vol.  2 

Home  Made  Electrical  Apparatus.    Vol.  3 

Home  Made  ToY  Motors 

•  ORDER  NOW  WtilLE  THE  EDITION  LASTS 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

COLE  &  MORGAN,  INC,  Publishers 

p.  O.  Box  473,  City  Hall  Station  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WIRELESS  APPARATUS 

AND  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Outfits,  Separate  Instruments,  Parts  and  Supplies 
For  Amateurs,  Professionals,  Colleges  and  Commercial  Uses 

Send  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  231 

WIRELESS  EQUIPMENT  CO-,  INC. 

188-190  Greenwich  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BeaMovieKim 


OH  BOY!  SOME  SPORT 

Surprise  the  Bunch — Have  a  Barrel  O'  Fun 

Own  a  Genuine  Moving  Picture  Machine 

Here's  what  you've  always  wanted — a  genuine  MOVING  PIC- 
TURE MACHINE— a  machine  that  uses  STANDARD  FILM— like 

the  Big-  theatres  show — at  a  price  you  can  easily  afford  to  pay.  This  is  the  BIG  opportunity-* 
don't  MISS  it.  Read  every  word,  then  act  quick.  Three  swell  models  to  select  from.  Each  the 
best  of  its  kind.  All  RCAL  moving  picture  niaehines— not  toys  or  magic  lanterns,  but  REAL. 
Movie  Macliines,  that  show  tlie  pictures  on  the  screen.  The  Films  are  supplied  to  us  by  €he 
leading  film  companies  in  America,  and  the  subjects  inclytie  all  the  LEADING  actors  and 
aetresses  that  you  see  and  admire  tn  ail  the  big  theatres.  The 
"fellers"  and  girls  and  the  grown-ups.  too,  will  sit  spellbound, 
6r  roar  with  laughter  at  the  wonderful,  lifelike,  real  movies 
you  can  show^  them. 

Three-Reel  Cinematograph 


Movifip  I' 
C.-tlHT  l.y 
It  comes 


itlS  I):C 


n  asiniiismiiK  u.ui;.".'"-  v/m  latest  Moilel  Ciiioiiiatograpli  is  a  whirlwuul 
tlie  price  it  !ias  evervtlili)!:  beat  you  ever  heard  of.  Here  is  a  genuine 
t*:rc  Machine,  niaile  entirely  of  metal,  solidly  constnictctJ.  and  put  to- 
, .:pi'rrttor!.men.  tirat  you  can  '.uiv  At  a  r>rice  tfint  will  simply  asiouml  you. 
eauippca  with  it  S.M'iOTY  CAKBrOE  Ga?  Gener.itor,  and  can  be  used  to 
es  anywhere.    The  mechanism  is  so  simple  It  can  be  operated  by 
anyoiio.    Tut-  greatest  value  in  a*  Geiuiine  Moving 
PicHire  Macliiii.:-  ctit  otlered  at  the  price.  Think 
Of  it!    \  coiunne  Moriiis  Picture  Muohine.  usinir 
STA.VDARD  FILMS,  Sluppcci  hy  evpress.  charses 
collect,  uith  3  K!:i:LS  fare,  for  ONLY  $3.00; 
or  shinn*'.!  i-v  pnrool  nost  to  any  address  in  the 
world  prepaid  for  $3.25. 

New  Model  Movie  Machine 

Your  Choice  of  Gas  or  Electric  Light 


is  a  beautiful,  hlKh-ci.iss  Movin;:  Picture  .'riachlnc.  Mai!.'  of  slieet  iron  w^Hi  tvootl 
"inished  in  Mad;  or  h.utleship  grey  with  hantlsonie  red  stnpe  trimmings.  SOlJtl  And 
till  consiniciiot).  Size  12x7V3\5',A  in.  Vses  RT.\ND.\RT>  FILM  same  as  ttle  bi« 
PS.    TWO  TYPE.'?— Electric  and  <;as.  The  electric  raaclnno  is  equipped  with  pVjft 

ami  cor.l  complete,  ready  to  attach  to  any 

electric  light  socket.   Gas  machine  has  Its  o\<t\\ 

generator  and  makes  its  own  light.    The  gas 

machine  can  be  used  anywhere  and  will  he 

^ent  unless  electric  type  machine  Is  specially 

ordered.    Sent  securely  packed  in  special  sliip- 

piiig  case  with  full  itistructions.  film,  §upply  of 

.sliow  ticiu't.s.  etc..  for  $7  50,  by  express,  or 

?S.OO  if  sent  by  prep.-^.id  parcel  post. 


mm 

A  Seautjf 


Keystone  Moviegr^ph 

Movino  Picture  and  Magic  Lantern  Convbined 


A  rcsular  lieauty  alt  complete,  ready  for  you 
to  use  the  minute  It  arrises.  Hang  tip  .t  sheet,  pur  on  a  reel,  tuni  the  crank,  and 
you're  o(T.  Tliaf's  all  there  is  to  it.  Made  of  metal  throushout.  with  heavy  base  cast- 
ing. Finelv  adjusted  mechanism,  ea.?ily  operated.  Electric  movlel  only;  simply  screw  in 
plug  to  your  electric  light  socket  and  you  are  all  ready  for  an  exhibit.  Eauipped  to  show 
slides  as  well  as  Real  Moving  Pictures — just  like  the  big  machines.  12x9'/^x6  in. 
Comes  with  3  EXTRA  LONG  STAND.XRP  .SIZED  FILMS.  3  FINE  LA.NTERN  :  LIPES, 
an»J  admission  tickets — all  FREE.  A  machine  you  will  be  proud  of.  Vou  can  li.ive 
endiess  fuii  and  amusenunt.  and  MAKE  MO.VEV  with  it.  Sent  by  express,  with  full 
Instructions  and  extra  long  cord  ami  plug,  securely  packed,  for  J12.00;  or  by  parcel 
post,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  for  7Sc  extra. 


No.  2  Rewind  Model 


Largest  and  Most  Powerful  Model 

This  19  the  No.  2  Rewind  Model,  with 
eauipment  for  unwinding  and  rewinding 
100  to  200  feet  of  film.  The  size  of  the 
machine  is  6\  x  14  x  19  Inches.  It  Is 
constructed  on  ii  wooden  base  6%  x  11>^  Inches,  which  will  not  scratch  the  fur- 
niture Electric  model  only,  it  operates  from  any  e)ectrtc  lighting  circuit.  All  vou 
have  to  do  is  to  screw  in  plug  to  any  electric  light  socket.'  It  has  a  regulator"  so 
that  dItYerent  sized  lamps  may  be  used — electric  socRet,  p^ug  and  six  feet  electric 
.  lamp  Wire  cord,  and  ojcHelle*!  reflector.  Also  shows  uiagic  lantern  slides.  With 
this  machine  we  furnish  a  can  of  100  feet  of  film,  three  American -made  Lantern 
Sll.le"*— subjects  of  which  are  Wilson,  Perslrtng.  Aeroplan<?9.  Roy  Scouts.  Charhe 
ChrtpHn.  .Ilfifis.  Corajcs.^  etc..  100  Theatre  Tickets,  guarantee  an<l  full  tllrectlons. 
'  PRICE  $20.00.  shipped  by  Express,  or  by  prepaid  parct-J  post  to  any  address  in  the 


world  for  $1.00  extra. 


Extra  Films 


EXTRA  FILMS.    For  all  our  Machine*.    Bi«  variety  ol  siibie^ts.  including  lead- 
ing and  iH'St  known  movie  ictors  and  actresses.    Stgnd«rd  six*.    Short  Reels.  Price 
l.i  cents  ,-Ach    Extra  Lon»  (5  feet).  Price  3  for  $1.00.  Special  WO-feet  reels  $2.50 
each.  CH.iBUK  CHAPLI.N  FILMS.  25c  each:  5-foGt  tenfilhs.  6«ceach.  All  iwstpald. 
LANTERN  SLIDES  for  Keystone  Mpvlegraph.  Anjerlc**  made.  6  for  75  cents. 
"U-MAK-EM  •  SLiDCS,    A  special  slide  for  use  with  th«  112.00  and  $20.00 
machine  or  anv  nih.  r  machine  with  Lantern  Slitle  e.^nipim'm.  for  sliowing  on  tlie 
ve  Your  Hat."  "No  .^niokins."'   "Intermission."    *'GQ<:-<.liiI«|JU"  sporxing  results  and 
itedly,  PRICE  3  lor  50  ctnis  posip.iid. 

JGHNSOK  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dept.  P.M.31,  3224  N.  HALSTED  ST,,  CHICAGO 
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Make  Bi^ 
Money  I — 

Be  Ypur  Own  Boss 


Here's  your  chance  to  be  inde- 
Ipendent,  with  a  good  income  that 
will  grow  bigg-er  every  day. 

Tou  can  build  trp  a  paying  busi- 
ness su-pplying"  the  urgent  demand 
for  the 

HO-RO-CO 

line  of  household  specialties,  pure 
remedies,  toilet  articles  and  soaps. 
Guaranteed  quality  satisfies  users 
and  brings  big  repeat  orders. 
Sales  are  easy — profits  large. 

Ho-Ro-Co  goods  carry  a  positive 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Our  Leader 

Ho-Ro-Co  Tonic  is  a  recognized 
blood-purifier  and  health  builder. 
One  trial  makes  a  permanent  cus- 
tomer. * 

Ho-Ro-Co   Skin   and  Scalp  Soap 

prevents  dandruff,  promotes  hair- 
health,  pleases  buyers  every  time. 

Get  our  Free  Sample  Case  Offer. 
To  start  you  in  business,  you  can 
get  a  handsome  sample  case  full 
of  Ho-Ro-'Co  goods  that  sell  at 
sight. 

Get  in  on  this  opportunity  to-day.  Work 
for  yourself.    Write  for  particulars. 


Ho-Ro-CoMfg.  Co. 

181  Locust  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Elegant  "2^JewefeWati 

Your  choice  of  6,  12  or  16  size  watch. 
High  grade,  gold  filled  or  solid  silverine 
open  face  ca-ses,  plain  polish  or  fancy  en- 
graved patterns.  Fitted  with  elegant  21- 
jewel  Montgomery  dial  movement.  Every 
watoh  fully  reliaible,  accurate  and  guar- 
afliteed  for  10  years'  service. 


$895 


Alsa  your  choice  of  gents'  or  ladies'  siz9 
gold  filled  or  silveiine  cases;  fitted  with 
gfenuine  seven- jewel  American  made  N.  Y. 
Standard  movements  which  will  last  a  life- 
time. Price  $8.J>5.  Fully  worth  double. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address.  Watch 
will  be  sent  you  by  parcel  post.  When  re- 
ceived, pay  postman  only  $8.95  and  watch 
is  yours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  cheerfully  refunded.  Order  to-day. 
P.  s.__(Higrh  grade  gold  filled  chains  to 
match,  $2.00. 

MEDILL  &  CO.. 

213    MAPISON  STOEET 
Dent.  42*  Chicagro,  HI. 


THIS  WONDERFUL  COMFORT  SHOE 

is  a  shoe  women  will  delight  in  wearing— made  of 
soft  kid  finished  cabareta  leather  uppers,  j  OQ 
flexible  hand  turned  soft  inner-soles  with  jar  il  "^w 

proof  rubber  heels,  for  only....  Hi 

Send  no  money,  just  write  your  name,  ad-  ■ 
dress  and  size  on  a  postal  or  fill  out  coupon  which 
will  bring  you  a  pair  of  these  specially  priced  shoes. 
Pay  postman  $4.29  when  they  arrive.  If  they  are 
not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  them  and  get  your 
money  back.  You  take 
no  risk.  Eambler  shoes 
are  guaranteed  to  sat- 
isfy in  every  way.  You 
cannot  lose.  Write 
to-day.  Sales  last 
year  over  $1^000,000. 
"Established  over  23 
years. 

Rambler      shoes  are 
different  —  best  for 
money  —  quality 
lasts.     Tx)ok  far 
stamp  on  the  sole 
of  every  Ham 
bier  Shoe. 


Rambler  Shoe  Company 
Dept. 62,  New  York.  City 

Send  me  a  pair  of 
Ram.bler  worth  -  while 
I  will  pay  postman  $4.29  on  arrival.  If  shoes 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  I  can  return  them  and 
you  will  refund  money,  -  includ^gf  j'eturn  postage.  ' 

Name  Size   


Address 
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You  Can  Build 

This  Fine  PHONOGRAPH  Yourself 

YOU  WILL  SAVE  ONE-HALF 

*  - 

You  don't  need  to  be  a  cabinet- 
maker to  build  this  beautiful  cabinet 
instrument.  Our  Simplified  Plans  make  it 
an  easy  and  interesting  job.  We  furnish 
blue  printS;,  diagrams^  motor^  tone  arms  and 
all  metal  parts  ready  built,  lio.rn  with  cabi- 
net complete  knockdown.  No  cuttings  no 
fittings  nothing  complicated.  You  simply  do 
the  assembling.  You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  fol- 
low our  instructions.  A  few  hours'  work  and 
you  have  an  instrument  the  equal  of  which  you 
could  not  purchase  in  a  retail  store  at  several 
times  its  cost»    Plays  all  records. 

Four  beautiful  models  to  choose  from. 


Build  It  Yourself." 


Hundreds  Building  the  Makafone  Everywhere 

Satisfied  builders  say:  "Wonderful  tone'* — May  worth,  Tampa,  Fla, 
"All  that  can  be  desired"  —  Weikheiser,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  "Built 
Makafone  without  experience  with  perfect  success" — Cole,  Camden, 
N.  Y.  "Just  as  good  as  any  of  my  neighbors'  $150.00  machines" — 
Strikes,  Boone,  Iowa.  "Everybody  said  it  beats  anything  in  quality 
and  tone  they  ever  heard" — Vancleave,  Spottsville,  Ky.  "Have  com- 
pared it  with  other  makes,  best  on  the  market,  but  like  the  Makafone 
the  best" — Pen,  Argyle,  Pa. 

Get  Into  the  Phonograph  Business 
tior  Yourself 

You  can  build  and  sell  Makafone s 
at  a  clear  profit  of  $5p.O0  each. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  make 
big  money  in  dignified,  growing 
business.  Start  to-day.  Exclusive 
territory  given. 

Modern  Phonograph  &  Supply  Co. 

310  Springer  BIdg. 
313  So»  Clinton   St.,   Chicago,.  111. 


Send  This  Coupon  To-day!: 

Modem  Phonograph  &  Supply  Co.. 
3ia  Springer  BIdg,,  313  So  Clinton  »t. 
Chrcago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Pleat^c  seud  ii)e  full  particulars  < 
of  your  Makafone  proposition,  without  obliga-  < 
tiOH  to  me,    .  ^ 


Name     

street  Address  

Town    att<l    State , 


Do  You  Spend  the  Day  On  a  Hard  Seat? 


A  cvishion  is  nothing"  n'ew,  but  the  Kamrass 
Komfy  Kushion  is  decidedly  new.  The  solidity 
of  the  best  upholstery  filling  is  combined  with 
the  perfect  elasticity  of  air. 

BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY 

KAMRASS  KOMFY  KUSHIONS 

"Last  Word  in  Chair  Comfort" 

Light  —  Flexible— Resilient — Durable 

By  a  simple  combination  of  valves,  it  yields  with  resiliency  to 
pressure,  resuming  its  exact  normal  shape  when  that  pressure 
is  removed.  It  inflates  itself  automatically  and  stays  full  of 
air.  You  "Sit  on  Air"  instead  of  on  a  hard,  unyielding  and 
tiresome  seat. 


Crown  Shape 


//  not  at  your  dealer,  order  direct  from  us 


Patented 
Price  List 


A^««**.«    This  is  an  OPPQUTUNITY, 
HgeniS*    good  territories  open^in  every 
city.     Where    are^  you? 
The      Kamrass  Komfy 
Kushion    sells   on  sight. 
The   field  is  large,   the  | 
profits    attractive.      Our  I 
representatives  are  mak-  \|  \patm'av j9i^ 
ing  good  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Write  or  wire  us  now  for  the  territory 
you  vvould  lilce« 


CROWN 
No.    Size  Price 

101  16x18  $4.00. 

102  18x20  5.00 


SQUABE 
No.    Size  Price 

201  14x16  $3.50 

202  16x18  4.00 


ROUND— 301     15  in.  diam.  $2.50. 

EAMRASS  &  SONS 

■348  EIGHTH  AVENUE 

City 


York 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  3176 


If  You  Are  Earning  Less  Than 

$50.00  PER  WEEK 

and  like  to  draw — you  should  study 

COMMERCIAL  ART 

Leading  Art  Managers — the  men  who 
know — recommend  us  and  employ  our 
students.  We  will  guarantee  to  make 
you  successful — Learn  at  home  in  your  spare 
time-i^or  in  our  resident  school— Day  or 
Evening.  Write  foi*  FREE  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 

Commercial  Art  School,  728,  116  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

-    Branch  School,  287  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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YOU  90*01100 

T  1^  P  E  R  MO  N  T  H 


Send  for  Our 
New  Big 

FREE  BOOK 
and 
SPECIAL 

OFFER  NOW 


Are  yau.one  of  those  fellows  who  is  Interested  In  mechanics?  Then 
make  yourself  a  success.  You  have  an  opportunity  now— that  is.  If 
yo.«  act  promptly.  Send  to-day  for  our  big,  new,  free  book,  "Making 
You  Master  of  the  Auto."  This  book  Is  full  of  valuable  informatioit 
and  pictures  and  tells  how  you  may  develop  yourself  mechanically  at 
the  Milwaukee  Motor  School  and  qualify  for  big  money  as  an  Auto 
and  Tractor  expert.  IT  TELLS  WHY  OUR  GRADUATES  ARE 
SOUGHT  AND  GIVEN  GOOD  POSITIONS.  It  shows  how  you  your- 
self can  become  a  practical  expert  through  our  inexpensive,  thorough 
course  of  practical  training. 


isy  To  Learn 

AUTOS i 
TRUCKS 
TRACTORS 

At  this  i 


you  want  to  learn  this  trade  so  thoroughly  that  you 

ot  fail  to  succeed?  Then  the  Milwaukee  Motor  Schoof» 
its  unsurpassed,  new  equipment,  enlarged  modern  aecom* 

ations,  is  the  school  for  you.    Here  you  take  Autos  and 

itors  to  pieces — make  repairs  and  adjustments  on  all  types 

INGINES,  TRANSMISSIONS.  CARBURETORS.  DIFFER. 

lALS,  &c.  Yoti  learn  thoroughly  by  doing  this  practical 
yourself.  Our  efficient  instructors  tell  you  what  to  do 
carefully  expiarn  why.    OUR  ELECTRICAL  DEPART- 

IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  You 

me    expert    on    all    makes  of 

RTING,  LIGHTING  and  IGNI- 
SYSTEM8.  You  can  easily 
to  really  matter  all  the  dif« 

It   types    of    Gasoline  Engines, 

I  Tractors  quickly  at  this  school. 


Write 
to  Us 


In 
of 


the 
the 


center 
fastest 
growing  automotive 
and   tractor  district 
At  Once  of  the  country. 


This 
is  the 
school  that 
has  earned  na* 
tion-wide  reputa- 
tion for  thorough, 
practical  troAmng, 


28  TOOLS  FREE 

every  nmn  who  enrolls  now  we 
ijgiv©  a  complete  set  of  2S  best  tools. 
iQSiese  tools  are  not  loailed,  but  are 
given  froe,  and  you  take  ttiem  heme 
when  you  leave  the  school.  ACT  NOW. 


THIS  COUPON  NOW. 


MILWAUKEE  MOTOR  SCHOOL,  Dopt.  1400. 
551-557  Downer  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Please  send  me.  all  prepaid,  without  ohngatioa  on 
my  part,  your  illustrated  hook,  "Making  You  Master 
of  the  Auto,"  and  full  particulars  on  how  I  can 
get  into  the  Auto,  Tractor  and  Gas  Eugino  Business. 


Name 


Address 
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Sound  Advice 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
INVESTMENT 

SUCCESS 


<':ontains  sta- 
tistics and 
curr.ent  news 
on  prominent 
securities. 


Explains  this 
popular  and 
easy  method 
of  buying 
strong  secur- 
ities. 


Contains 
charts  that 
trace  price 
m  o  V  e  m  ent 
of  active 
stocks. 


EJ  s  t  i  m  a  t  es 
earnings  o  f 
ali  roads  un- 
der private 
ownership. 


ANY  OF 
THESE 
PUBLICA- 
TIONS 
FREE  ON 
REQUEST 


OUR 
STATISTICAL. 
DEPAIRTMENT 

WILli  OBE 
PLEASED  TO 
SUBMIT 
REPORTS 
ON  ANY 
SECURITIES 

WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION 


Complete  an- 
alytical r  e  - 
ports  on  sea- 
soned Stock 
E  X  c  h  a  n  ge 
issues. 


Explains  and 
i  1  1  u  s  t  rates 
comfplete  me- 
chanism of 
ahort  sales. 


Contains  vi- 
tal statistics 
and  price 
r  a  'n  g  e  s  of 
securities  on 
various 
stock  ex- 
changes. 


Foreign 
bonds  offer 
unusually  at- 
tractive 
specula- 
tive  possi- 
bilities. 


■Exiplains  how  to 
open  an  account 
and  the  plan  of 
purchasing  securi 
ties  on  la  margi- 
nal basis. 

Ann.  adjunct  to  oui^ 
service  for  invest- 
ors located  with- 
in telephoning  dis- 
tance. 


Foreign  (Exchange 
is  another--  attrac- 
tive medium  of 
speculation. 

Explains  the  cap- 
ital value  of  idle 
stocJk  certificates. 

Shows  status  of 
Standard  Oil  Cor- 
porations. 


HARVEY  A.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

ESTABLISH  ED  IdOl 

STOCKS— FOREIGN  SECURITI ES— BONDS 
Members    Consolidated    Stock    Exchange    of    New  York 

Newark  Branch  MAIN   OFFICE  Uptown  Branch 

169  Market  32  Broadway  147  E.  86th  St. 

(Cor.  Broad  St.)      NEW  YORK  CITY  (Cor,  Lex.  Av.) 
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WANTED 


Want  ads  for  thousands  of  trained  Auto  Mechanics 
are  appearing  in  all  the  papers  all  over  the  country. 
New  Garages  and  Shops  are  badly  needed  everywhere. 
If  vou  are  earning  less  than  $35  a  week — ^YOU 
SHOITLD  LEARN  THIS  TRADE- 

You  Can  Earn 
$150  to  $400  a  Month 

Come  to  this  school  and  learn.  We  teach  by  actual 
practice  on  all  kinds  of  cars.  A  few  weeks'  time  learn- 
ing will  fit  you  for  a  position  in  a  garage,  service  sta- 
tion, or  you  can  start  in  business  for  yourself. 

Write  for  Further  Particulars 

DO  IT  TO-DAY— SEND  IN  COUPON 

I  BUFFALO  AUTO  SCHOOL,  Z^I^771 
i  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    nie    full    particulars    of    your    complete    \uto  | 
Mechanics  Course.  « 


Name   Age   | 

Street  or  It.  F.  1)  '   | 

Citv  ^   .  .   State   I 
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ESTAB. 


,20  YEARS 


'PAY  CAS^'"'^kX-4 

IMMEDIATELY  FOR 

DJAMONDS-  PEARLS 
PRECIOUS  STONES 
©JEV^ELRY 

ESTATES  APPRAISED  &  PURCHASED 
45><yOMN  SZr/^wmaOSr )  Phone 303^ John. 


BECOME  A  DOCTOR  OF  NATUROPATHY 

Which  will  qualify   at   the   same   time   as   Osteopath,  Chiropractor, 
Hydropath,    Dietitian,     Electropath,    Mechanotherapist,  Neuropath, 
Zonetherapist,  Mental  Scientist,  etc. 

NATUROPATHY  includes  all  Drugless  Methods  of  Healing:  Water  Cure  (Hydrotherapy), 
iMassage,  Swedish  Movements,  Chiropractic,  Mechauo -Therapy,  Electropathy,  Osteopathy,  Kneipp, 
Kuhne,  Bilz,  Ehret  and  Engelhardt  Systems,  Pythotherapy,  Phototherapy,  Heliotherapy,  Sun, 
Light,  Air,  Diet,  Fasting,  Earthpower,  Milk,  Work  and  Rest  Cures;  Physical  Culture  and  Life 
Conservation.  Every  student  receives  practical  demon-strations,  attends  practical  lectures  and 
d:es  practical  work  under  competent  instructors.  Courses  for  laymen,  doctors  and  graduates 
of  all  schools  of  healing. 

Eegular  courses  of  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  of  9  months  each.  Preparatory  Home  Course,  by 
.studying  the  Naturopathic  Library,  Post-Graduate  Residence  Courses,  beginning  the  first  of  every 
month,  $2C0.  Special  Residence,  Beginners,  and  Post-Graduate  Courses  are  also  given,  at  the 
Florida  Winter  Branch  of  the  Naturopathic  College  at  Tangerine,  Fla..  and  at  the  Summer 
Branch  at  "Yungborn,"  Butler,  N.  J.,  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Naturopathy  or  Doctor  of  any 
single  branch  of  Drugless  Therapeutics  awarded  those  who  graduate  successfully.  Send  25c 
for  Literature  on  Natural  Therapeutics,  School  Journal,  Prospectus  and  Application  Blank. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OFNATUROPATHY^poSf?  Sia°pisia?at 
119  WEST  64th  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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Try  This  Magie-Uke 
Machine  10  Davs  Free 


VITALITY 

,  The  Violet  -Ray  sends  J 
'  a  spray  of  mild,  tinyf 

currents  through  every  f 
I  paTt  and  organ,  vital- 1 

izing  and  ii^^'isoratlng| 


BEAUTY 

I  Violet  Ray  purifies  the  | 
I  scalp    and    stlraulates  g 
j  hair  growth — a  wonder- 
I  ful  aid  to  beauty. 


MAGIC-LIKE 
RELIEF  FOR 

Asthma  Goiter 
Barber's  Itch  Hay  Fever 
Boils  IHeadache 
Blackheads  Insomnia 
Bunions  Lumbago 


Nervousness 
Neuralgia 
Neuritis 
Obesity 
Paralysis 


Callous 
Catarrh 
Chilblains 
Colds 

Corns         ^.  - 
Constipation  Piles 
Dandruff  Pimples 
Deafness  Pyorrhea 
Whooping  Cough 
This  is  only  a  partial 
list  of  the  many  ail-  , 
ment3    that    can  be 
relieved     with  V/olet 
Rays    riglit    in    yomr  I 
own  home. 


See  for  yourself  how  easily 
you  can  attain  wonderful,  spark- 
ling- health  and  radiant  beauty 
throuffli  the  mag-ic  of  Violet 
Rays.  Get  this  marvelous  new 
machine  for  10  days*  free  trial 
right  in  your  own  home.  Learn 
how  this  wonderful  scientific 
discovery  has  quickly  brought  health,  new  vitality  and 
beauty  to  thousands  of  users.  See  why  countless  physi- 
cians now  regularly  use  and  endorse  Vi-Rex  Violet  Rays, 
Without  a  -penny  of  cost  you  can  prove  to  your  ewii  sat- 
isfaction the  magic-like  powers  of  Violet  Rays  in  build- 
ing health,  vitality  and  beauty.' 

Vi-Rex  Violet  Rays  are  used  for  a  host  ef  dis- 
orders and  ailments.  Now  the  practical  inexpensive  Vi- 
Rex  Violet  Ray  Machine  enables  everyone  to  enjoy  a.lJ 
the  benefits  of  the  marvelous  treatment  at  home. 

The  operation  of  the  outfit  is  simplicity  itaelf.  Cur- 
rent from  your  electric  light  socket  is  transformed  into 
an  effective  healing  agent  as  pleasant  to  the  senses  as  a 
ray  of  spring  sunshine.  No  shoc'.csi  or  jolts,  just  a  soft 
steady  ray  of  violet  light  filled  with  an  abundance  ©f 
health  and  energy.  (Special  'equipment  is  supplied  to 
you  at  trifling  cost  if  electric  current  is  not  available,) 

Try  Violet  Rays  FREE  L°v"e  t^t^aL* 

any  risks  in  giving  Vi-Rex  Violet  Rays  a  trial.  Take  20 
treatments  in  your  own  home.  Use  this  marvelous  ma- 
chine for  ten  days.  If  you  do  not  feel  quick  relief,  if 
you  do  not  feel  better,  sleep  better,  look  better,  send  it 
back  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  penny.  This  special 
offer  is  now  open,  but  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time, 
I  so  act  quickly! 

I  Write  for  Free  Book  and 

Write  to-day  for 
free  booklet  de- 
ls cribin^  the  wonderful  Vi-Rex 
I  outfit  in  complete  detail,  and  par- 
fticular^  of  our  liberal  10 -day  trial 
{offer.     Mail    Coupon   or   send  a 

fpOStal.  iMii.MlM 

DO  IT  NOW 


iTrial  Offer 


|Vi-R€X  Electric  Co- i 

Dept.  169 

326  W.  Madisan  Sf/l'J 

*  Address 

CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Z  Vf.REX  ELECTRrC  CO.  Dept.  m 
326  W.  Madhan  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Please  send  me  without  .cost  or 
_  obligation  your  free  book  describing 
S  four  wonderful  "Violet  Ray  MacLine, 


r  City. .....         . .  .State. 


You  Have  a  Wonderful  Power 

also  within  you,  which  is  marvelous  in  its  might, 
yet  so  gentle  and  firm  that  it  exerts  none  of  j^our 
strength. 

It  is  that  scul  fire  -wliicli  lifts  you  above  the 
irritating,   exhausting^  things  of   every  day  life. 

Nature's  Laws  are  not  to  make  you  weak,  ill, 
vindictive,  depressed,  oppressed  or  otherwise  mis- 
erable. 

Innocently   and   ignorantly  you  bring  unhappi- 
ness  upon  yourself. 

There's  a  book  which  can  show  you  how  to  de- 
velop the  greatest   treasure  of  your  whole  life. 

This   should    mean    longer    life,    better  health, 
happiness   and  joy  for  yourself   and  others. 

It  is  a  book  that  fascinates — simple  reading- 
you'll   easily   understand,  entitled 

mm*  Its  iVIentology  and 

V/OnCentratlOn   Psychology 

by  F.  W.  Sears,  M.  P.    (Master    of   Psychology).  I 

This  book  has  a  message  FOR  YOU.  It  is  the  I 
message  you  have  been  waiting  for.  You  desire  ' 
success  in  life — in  every  part  of  your  life. 

This  is  your  opportunity,  will  you  but  realize 
it.  The  pric«  of  the  book  "Concentration"  is  50 
cents. 

We  also  have  a  valuable  book  by  the  same  mas- 
ter writer  entitled  "How  to  Conquer  Fear,"  which 
gives  you  the  practical  rule  for  using  your  soul 
power  to  make  you  feel  easy,  calm,  confident  and 
harmoniously  contented  even  when  your  greatest 
worries  and  troubles  are  on.  This  book  is  also 
50  cents.  Both  books  $1.  We  pay  postage.  We 
buy  books  back  at  once  if-  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied. 

CENTRE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Suite  666,  108  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 


RID-OF-RATS 

Patented,  is  Non-poisonous  and  can  be  used  anywhere  without  risk 
of  killing  house  pets  or  injuring  human  beings.  Eight  years  on  the 
market.  If  your  dealer  don't  carry  it,  send  direct  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

THE  BERG  &  BEARD  MFG.  CO. 
1(M)  Emerson  Place  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Price  $1.80  per  doz.  boxes;  $1.00  per  lb. 

(Discount  quoted  upon  request) 

^Ve  also  manufacture  a  very  effective 
Gopher  Exterminator 
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Amazing  Bargains 

for  the  Household 


Bargains  in  Dishes 

Beautiful  Dinner  Sets  with  or  mthout  gold 
initial — ^highest  quality — on  paj-nients  as  low  as 
$1.25  a  montli.  ,  Fully  described  in  the  big  free 
catalog.    Setnd  for  youi-  cofpy  to-day. 


Most  Liberal  Terms  Ever 
Offered 

Before  you  buy  anything  for  the  iiamo 
.send  for  Hartman's  Grea,t  Catalojg— the 
Chopping-  Guide  for  Millions.  No  matter 
what  you  want  in  the  way  of  Furniture-— 
Living'  Room  Sets,  Rockers,  Easy  Chairs, 
Davenports,  Dining  Room  Sets,  Buffets, 
China  Closets,  Bed  Outfits,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Kitchen  Caibinets,  Kitchen waro 
and  Utensils,  Refrigerators,  Ohlnaware, 
Silverware,  Porch  and  Lawn  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Dra'perles,  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, etc.,  as  well  as  Roofing,  Paints, 
Cream  Separators  and  a  full  line  of  Farra 
Implements — you  will  find  it  in  this  won- 
derful book  at  a  money -saving  price. 


Kitchenware 

.Splendid  kit-cfienware  sent  on  pay- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  a  month.  Big 
bargain  in  the  4 2 -Piece  Aluminum  Set 
shown  here.  See  the  catalog  for  de- 
scription of  this  splendid  ooitfit. 


Rug  Bargains 

Hartman's  is  keadquarters  for  Rugs. 

Don't  "buy  until  you  get  our  prices, 
Pajni'eaits  as  low  m  $1,001  a-  anomli. 


Full  Year  to  Pay 

On  many  things  Hartman  gives  yo-u  a  year  to  ' 
pay — a  little  each  month  so  that  you  do  not  feel 
the  cost.    Easy  credit  terms  on  everything. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

W'hatever  you  buy  from  Hartman  you  have 
30  days  in  which  to  use  it  in  your  own,  'home 
•before  3^ou  clecide.  If  not  satisfied,  return  it 
and  you  are  not  ooit  a  cent, 

FREE  Bargain  Book 

Millions  of  homes 
have  been  elegantly 
furnished;  from  thia 
book  which  gives  you 
the  oiiyportunity  to  ^et 
the  best  a-ualtties  iu 
the  most  handsome 
fiUft-niehings  and  the 
•most  u'sefut.  hiffh 
g  r  a  di  6  hoU'Seihold 
eauipment  at  prices 
wihich  dhallenee  com- 
petition. Hundreds  of 
pictures,  many  an 
colors.  A  post  card 
or  a  letter  brin^rs  it 
free.  Send  for  your 
copy  now* 


HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 


3913  Wentworth  Ave. 
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Dept.  301': 


CHICAGO 


FREE  TO 

EVERY  INVESTOR 

IN  SECURITIES  OF  ANY  KIND 
Railroads,  Industrial,  Oil  or  Mining 

The  INVESTOR'S  Pocket  Manual 

Will  be  sent  FREE  each  month  to  any  investor  who  will 
apffly  to  his  investment  Banker  or  Broker.  This  descriptive 
272  page  pocket  reference  booklet  contains  latest  statis- 
tical information  of  about  400  representative  Railroad  and 
Industrial,  Oil  and  Mining  Companies  with  complete  con- 
densed facts  covering  finances,  capitalization,  market 
records,  also  dividends,  earnings,  monthly  and  yearly 
high  and  low  prices,  etc.  This  valuable  guide  to  profitable 
investment  is  indispensable-  to  any  successful  Investor  or 
Trader.  If  your  broker  will  fiot  supply  you  please  write  to 
vis  and  we  will  send  you  names  of  good,  reliable  houses 
who  will  gladly  send  copies,  OR  on  receipt  of  30  cents,  the 
latest  monthly  issue  will  be  mailed  direct  by  the  publishers. 

The  Financial  Press 

Room  27,  H6  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 
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High  Grade 

SILVER  FOXES 


i$j  are  easily  bred  and  raised  in  captivity  and  bring 

enormous  returns  on  the  original  investment. 
,^      Conservative  estimates  are  150%  increase  per  annum. 

I  Pelt  -  value  of  raised  in  captivity  Silver  Foxes 
I  range  as  high  as  $2000  per  pelt. 

^  Full  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
I  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
I  for  United  States  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  795  or  to  me. 

I      As  broker  for  the  foremost  Silver  Fox  ranches  on 
i  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  producing  high  grade 
pedigreed  foxes,  I  can  offer  delivery  of  the  best  founda- 
tion stock  at  a  substantial  saving  to  the  Buyer. 

I  guarantee  75%  of  the  purchase  price  of  Breeders 
I  as  pelt  value. 


JAMES  S.  HANSON 


^  111  West  29th  Street 


New  York  Gity 
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Manhood  Wrecked  and  Rescued 

How  Strength  aiid  Vigor  is  Lost,  and  Hbw  Manhood 
M^y  be  Restored  by  Self-Treatment  withbut  DrUgs 

By  Dr.  W.  J.  HUNTER. 
A  BOOK  EVERY  MAN  SHOULD  READ 

This  is  a  niO'st  timely  and  impoTtant  work  by  one  who  has  amde  a  careful 
study  of  the.  subject,  and  brinig-s  to  bear  a  thorough  knipwledg-e  oif  general  arid 
sexual  hyc^iene.  For  the  want  of  the  kno\vledge  on  sexual  subjects  this  book  coi- 
tams,  many  men  are  on  a  downward  course,  and  by  the  use  of  it  many  could  be 
saved  from  sexual  weakness,  restored  to  (m;an,ly  vigor  and  made  oapaMe  otf  tCiliirig 
life's  duties  and  fbeconninig'  .strong",  man'ly  men,  instead  of  physical  ta-nid  social 
wrecks.  We  cannot  better  describe  the  volume,  which  has  received  the  higheist 
praise  from  competent  critics,  than  to  publish  the  ifollowing-,  cond-ensed  tfrom  the 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 


THE   WRECK  -Piimcval  ^Faii— His  dignity  and 

T.nnity — S;nmo  Jidble  spt'ciriu-iis  of  manhood  still — 
Causes  of  the  wivck — rgnoianr-j  of  natural  law— 
Poveity  and  Jack  of  pioper  food — >Siiuuilants  and 
narcotics — Sexual  perversions  tlie  crowning  cause — 
Touches  more  than  half  tho  race — ruberty— When 
hexual  passion  abates  in  man — Rebulves  to  the  clergy, 

AN  ANCIENT  WRECK— Sensuality  tho  .sin  of 
the  ages — The  old  devil  of  sensuality — Sensuality 
in  fie  p;irriarchal  age — ^The  chastity  of  Joseph — 
I'juo iiutiou  hi  tlie  patriarchal  age— Sjixual  purity 
'u  the  law  of  Moses — A  modern  incident. 

A  jWQDERKl  WRECK— Tho  history  of  prostitu- 
tio)i — Tin;  doctrine  of  chastity — ]\.Iodern  civilization 
— Statistics  of  prostitution — A  startling  testimony — 
Tiie  blood  of  ihf  race  poisoned  by  veufu'eai  diseases 
—Tluity  thi'Usaud  men  daily  infected  in  the  United 
States — Hiotovy  of  venereal  diseasos — Prevention 
better  than  vi\i.  -t  icensed  prostitution  a  failure— 
itoman   laws  :  ,  r(-MUlatiou  of  prostitution. 

A  Y  G-  "  H  I  \J  R EC  K  —Ma sturbat  ion— Puberty  ; 
Hs  i. '  ,  caul  scQuenee — Prevalence  of  tho 
Solirarv  v.'-.xii  ancient  habit— Referred  to  in 
l^aw  o-  M'is  'iipossible  to  exaggerate  its  ruinous 
results— IV '  •  of  medical  experts  and  of  educa- 
tionists— Lr,-,       :,v.men — Kesults  of  its  expenditure 


—Seminal  emissions — Effects  on  tho  nervous  system 
explained — Where  masturbation  and  marital  excess 
do  their  most  deadly  work— kjuacks  and  charlatans 
~;No  mediohie  recinired  to  cure  seminal  emissions. 

A  WRECK  ESCAPED— Continence  of  yomig  mkn 
— Tremndous  power  of  the  Sexual  appetite — lmpi|,re 
thoughts  the  chief  cause  of  self  abuse  and  fornicsa.- 
lion— "Wedlock— How  to  live  a  continent  life. 

THE  RESCUE  BEGUN— Does  nature  forgive 
Natural  law  is  God's  method  of  oiieration — Katttre 
repairs  and  restores — Difficdlt  to  convince  tho  vic- 
tim of  .seminal  weakness  that  no  medicine  is  neeitfjed 
—Three  letters  to  the  author— Comments  on  sam6^ 
Cut  loose  from  cliarlatans-^B\irn  tiieir  pamphlet^ — 
■High  medical  testimony  that  rricdldno  is  iiot  re- 
tiUired — marriage  a  cure? — The, auestion  answ^t^d 
—Helps  and  encouragemtmts— A  ' cure  as  certain  ias 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 

THE  RESCUE  COMPLETED— The  medical  jjro- 
fession — Beware  of  medical  'corrttanles  'Snd  sharks— 
The  parts  affected — Tlieir  intimate  relationship— The 
principal  aggravating  cauSe  of  sendtial  ^"weakness — 
A  flood  of  light  on  the  "sWMect-^®pecial  treatmtmt 
without  expense — An  absolutely  infallible  remedy — 
A  certain  cure  for  piles,  and  relief 'fOr  the  suffer- 
ing resulting  from  iiTitation  of  the  fciadder  and 
largement  of  the  prostate  gland — A  iaan  again. 


The  author-  oif  fhis  work  is  not  treating  'patients,  tos  no  medicine  or  \a.i)!plian<ies 
to  iseLI,  and  C£  is  all  he  knoiws  on  the 'subject  in  this  voUuime.  This  <b6dk  is  hand- 
,^omely  piihilished  in  Targe,  ;clear  tyrpe,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  ana,  w-ishing  to  co- 
Ciperate  with  the  author  in  'his  desire  -that  lal'l  who  need  it  raigrht  fhave  it,  it  is 
.sold  at  $2.00. 

HEALTH  CULTURE  CO.,  1133  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


^w*  ^  month 

^)*t    or    tpO      WILL  BUY 
A  Standard,  Guaranteed 

TYPEWRrrER 

With  Every  Modern  Writiivg  jConyenipnce 

Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Circulw^ 
Explaining    Try'Before-iYou-Buy  Plan 


SMITH  TYPEWRITER  ^ALES  CO. 


(Harry  A.  Smhh) 


373— 218  No.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111 
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Electricity,  tlhe  greateat  force  in  the  world — offers  you  "Big  Money"  and  "Quick 
Money"  df  you  have  the  amibi'tion  to  g-o  and  get  it.  Lret  me  train  you  in  electricity — at 
home — (in  vour  spare  time — no  ma-t-ter  where  you  live.  I  can  quicMy  fit  you  to  qualify 
as  an  exipert  electrician  earnina:  $2000.00  to  $4000.00  a  year.  You  don't  have  to  go 
to  school.  You  dont'  have  to  serve  time  as  an  appren/tice.  You  start  drawing  the  big 
pay  as  soon  as  you  are  qualified. 
I  ant  an  authorized  Electrical  Engin- 
eer. So  far  as  I  know  I  am  the  only 
man  with  the  degree  Electrical  Engin- 
eer to  offer  a  Home  Study  Course  in 
Electricity.  My  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing experience  has  covered  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  with  some  of  the 
leading  engineering  and  Industrial 
corporations  in  this  country.  This 
wide  and  varied  experience  is  the 
seer  "t  back  of  tho  success  of,  my 
stud  at  s. 

NEW  EASY  METHOD 

My  new  easy  method  knocks  out 
all  the  unnecessary  frills  and  gives 
you  real  practical  electricity — the 
money-makliig  facts  that  you  can 
cash  in  on.  I  teach  both  why  and 
kow  through  practical  problems — the 
kind  of  problems  you  will  meet  later 
In  your  everyday  work. 
FREE  ^'®'^*''*'cal  Outfit  and  Tools 
Big  outfit  containing  ma- 
terial, apparatus  and  tools  FREE.  I 
know  the  valUG  of  the  right  kind  of 
tools  so  I  want  my  stu/Jents  to  start 
out  with  the  veiT  tools  They  will  need 
on  the  job.  This  outfit  contains 
everything — ^there  are  no  extras  for 
you  to  buy. 

Great  Opportimitles 

III  the  ElectrlcaJ  Industry 

Just  stop  and  think  what  electricity  means  to 
us  in  our  eyijryday  life  and  you  will  realize  why 
there!  is  such  a  big  demand  for  electrically  tramed 
men.  The  whole  world  depends  on  the  electrician. 
Electric  Light  Comaanies,  Municipalities,  Manufac- 
turers and  Contractors  are  paying  bigger  wages  than 
e?er  and  stiU  need  more  men  to  fill  big  jobs. 

A.  W.  Wicks,  E.  E.  Pres., 
WICKS  ELECTRICAL  INSTITUTE 

3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  4441,  Chicago,  III. 
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Qualify  to  Fill  One 
of  Thsss  Big 
Paying  Positions 

Chief  Electrician 

$300  per  month  and  up 
Sub-Station  Operator 

$200  per  month  and  up 
Electrical  Contractor 

Unlimited 
Maintenance  Electrician 

$250  per  month  and  up 
Power  Plant  Supt. 

$200  to  $1000  per  month 
Electrical  Wireman 

$150  to  $200  per  month 
IMeter  Tester 

$150  to  $200  per  month 
Electrical  Sales  Engineer 

Unlimited 
Supt.    Elec.  Instaflation 

$250  to  $500  per  month 
Traveling  E!ec.  inspector 

$200  per  month  and  up 


my  Wicks  Trained 
Men  Are  Successful 

Wicks  trained  men  succeed 
where  other  men  fail  because 
they  are  trained  thoroughly 
from  the  ground  up.  They 
have  been  trained  under  an 
Electrical  Engineer.  They 
have  the  knowledge  gained  of 
2  5  years  of  experience  behind 
them.  Wicks  trained  men 
can't  go  wrong — they  know 
only  one  way  to  do  things — 
the  right  way. 

Mais  €€)iipoii  f^r 
FBEE  Bii®k 

Get  the  Special  Rate 


Send    the   cou(pon   to  me 
today — it    Vv^ill    'bring  you 
my  new   big-  book,  "Op 
portunities  in  the  Elec- 
trical Field."     If  you 
are     interested    in    your  own 
future   you  wiU    want  this 
book.     I  wili  a^lso  send  you 
full    particulars    of  my 
method     of     training — 
show  you  why  Wicks 
training  brings  quick 
success.    You  will 
also  find  out 
about  my  Spe-  ^^<p 


c  i  a  1  Tuition 
Rate  now  in 
force.  Act 
at  once, 


''Your  Men  Have 
The  DeviVs  Own 

Punch/^  said 
Foch   to  Pershing, 

"GO  TO  IT!" 

When  tliat  great  final  offensive 
was  being  j^lanned — the  offensive 
that  brought  the  Germans  to  their  knees  a  id  put  an  end  to  t^ie 
War — General  Pershing  picked  the  strongest^  most  vital  part 
of  the  German  line  and  hit  it  with  everything  he  had,  **You'll 
get  away  with  it/'  said  Foch^  and  "'get  aw^ay  with  they  cer- 
tainly did.  They  went  through  that  supposedly  impreg^iable 
Argonne  Forest,  fortified  twenty  miles  deep,  as  though  such 
things  as  barbed  wire,  machine  guns  and  shells  did  Bot  exist; 
they  stormed  the  heights  Off  the  Meuse ;  they  won  through  to 
Sedan,  cut  tliat  vital  li'ie  of  railway,  and  bottled  up  the  German 
Army  in  Belgiu^ni.  As  Marshal  Foch  put  it,  "They  were  simply 
superb/' 

Who  Was  There  That  You  Knew? 


Was  yaur  "Boy"  in  that  bitter  Ar- 
gonne fight?  Was  he  one  of  the  gal- 
lant lads  that  charged  the  Meuse 
heights?  Or  was  he  one  of  those  who 
smashed  through  the  Hindenburg  line? 

Wlierever  he  was,  you  will  want  the 
record  of  his  gallant  fight,  for  your- 
self, for  him,  and  for  his  children. 
You  will  want  the  whole  history  of  the 
war,   He  will  want  the  historic  record 


of  the  great  ba'ttles  he  was  in.  He  v>  i]l 
want  to  k:iow  about  the  fights  that 
went  on  around  him.  You  will  want 
!to  know  all  that  he  has  seen — all  that 
he  has  heard.  The  whole  truth,  the 
whole  splendid  story,  has  never  been 
puiblished  in  any  newspaper,  jimgazine 
ar  book,  but  it  is  yours  at  last,  from 
the  beginning,  many  years  ago,  to  the 
victorious  end.  You  can  have  it  all  in 


Frank  H.  Simonds' 

HISTORY  of  the  WORLD  WAR 

Complete  in  5  Large  Volumes— Size  10'/^  in.  x  7*4  in.  x  Wa.  In.— 1,000  IHtJstrations 


Just 

a  Farmer 
Boy  from 
County  Cork 


Colleges  Study  This  History 

-  Yale  University  has  ordered  400  copies  of  selected  chapters  from 
Simonds'  '^History  of  the  World  War"  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  its  history 
classes.  President  Hadley  says  of  it: 
"I  have  had  so  much  pleasure  from 
what  Simonds  has  already  written 
about  the  War  that  I  shall  be  particu- 
larly glad  to  have  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  con- 
clusions in  a  more  permanent 
form." 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Profes- 
sor of  Government  *  at  Harvard 
University  and  noted  the  world 
over  as  an  authority  on  His- 
itory,    writes:     "I   have  found 
Simonds'  'History  of  the  World 
War*  very  useful  in  a  course  which  I 
recently   gave   on   the   diplomacy  of 
America  in  the  war.  The  books  have 
been   very   usable   for   classes.  We 
have  had  a  set — or  sets— in  constant 
use  in  the  college  library.*' 

FREE— If  Your  Cou- 
pon Is  Mailed  At  Once 

Your  Last  Chance  ! 

Send  the  coupon  at  once — 'to-day — 
without  any  money.  You  will  re- 
ceive, all  charges  prepaid,  Frank  H. 
Simonds'  History  of  the  War.  At 
the  same  time  you  will  receive — en- 
tirely  free  of  charge — a  set  of  books 
in  six  volumes  containing  200  True 
Stories  of  the  Grea't  War.  If  you  do 
not  like  either  set,  you  can  return 
both — otherwise  you  can  keep  the 
Simonds'  History  and  pay  for  it  in 
little  payments,  and  keep  the  "True 
Stories"  set  FREE. 

But,  remember,  we  have  only  a 
few  hundred  sets  of  the  True  Stories 
left,  and  these  few  hundred  won't 
last*  long.  35,000  of  them  have  already 
been  sold— so  act  promptly!  Don't 
miss  this  last  chance!  Send  the 
coupon  to-day. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

30  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 


Michael  O'Leary — age  25 — the  same  Michael 
who  looked  after  the  pigs  on  the  little  farm 
in  the  County  of  Cork — crept  up  on  the  enemy 
single  handed,  and  before  they  could  swing  their 
deadly  machine  gun  around,  shot  the  crew  of 
five  it;  five  seconds — dashed  to  another  trench — 
shot  three  more  Boches — captured  two — took  two 
barricades — saved  his  whole  company  from  cer- 
tain destruction — then  came  back  with  his  pris- 
oners, as  cool  as  if  he  had  been  for  a  stroll 
in  the  park! 

Once  more  this  war  has  proved  that  truth 
doesn't  have  to  stick  to  probabilities.  Read  the 
story  of  this  Irish  lad  and  his  almost  unbeliev- 
able adventures  in 

OAA  THUE  STORIES  OF  5701717 
^l/U   TWHLE  GREAT  WAR    I.  liljE 

6  VOILUIMES 

It  happens  that  we  have  left  over  from  a  huge 
edition  a  few  hundred  copies  of  a  wonderful 
set  of  books — the  real  experiences  of  real  people 
There  are  not  enough  of  these  sets  to  sell 
our  usual  way,  so  we  have  decided  that 
to  the  first  few  hundred  who  send  this 
coupon  we  will  give,  entirely  free  of 
charge,  one  of  these  sets.  World 
In  Frank  H.    Simonds'  History  Aim. -21. 

you  get  the  larger  aspects  of  ^  Review  of 

the  War.  In  this  set  of  >^  ^  Reviews  Co. 
books  you  get  the  intimate,  ^  30  Irving  Place 
personal  aspects.  ^     New  York  City. 

There  are  only  a  few  Please  send  me,  all 

of  these  sets  to  be  ^  charges  prepaid,  the 
given  away— just  a  >^  "History  of  the  World 
remnant  of  a  ^  War"  by  Frank  H.  Si- 
huge  edition  that  monds  and  other  famous 
was  snapped  contributors,  complete  hi  five 
up  by  volumes.  Also  the  six  volumes 
eager  of  "True  Stories  of  the  Great 
readers.  War." 

<  If    not    satisfactory    I    will  return 
both    sets   in   five   days,    otherwise  I 
will  remit  $1.C0  in  five  days,  and  then 
$2,00   a   month   for   12   months   for  the 
Simonds'  History  only  and  retain  the  True 
stories  FREE. 


Name. 


Address. . . 
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If  You  Can*t  Go  to  Asia 
Asia  Can  Come  to  You 


Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 

Professor  of  (j-overn- 
meiit  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, ^ays  of  AiSIA : 
^Tojtr  periodical  is 
certainly  the  7nost 
beautiful  and  attrac-' 
tive  of  raany  periodi- 
caJs  that  covie  into 
ray  house.  I  alicays 
find  in  it^  not  only 
travelogues  and  de- 
scriptive articles  of 
great  interest,  but  ma- 
terial  on  diplomacy 
and  national  condi- 
tions which  is  grist 
to  my  mill  as  a  prO' 
fessor/^ 


T 


IMES  change.  What  was  true  yes- 
terday may  not  be  true  to-day» 
Not  so  lo^ng  ago  Kipling  wrote^ 

**For  East  is  East,  and  West  is  IVest, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meeL'* 

But  to-day  they  do  meet.  The 
problems  of  the  East  are  the  problems 
of  the  West;  and  in 


IKe  American  M 


oa  the  Orient 


every  moMtli  the  distant  continents  are 
brought  togettier,  and  th^  fascinating 
color  of  the  Far  East  is  put  into  stories 
and  articles  that  will  grip  you^  and  grip 
you  hard. 

There  are  always  remarkable  and  exchisive 
pliotograplis  in  ASIx-V.  Each  number  is  a  veri- 
table motion-picture  show,  revealing  the  fasci- 
nating and  strange  customs  of  the  Asiatic.'::. 

The  articles  really  tell  you  soraetbing. 
Tiiey  are  written  because  the  authors  have 
something  to  say,  not  becau.se  the  editor  has 
ordered  them.  Here  is  a  different  kind  >  of 
magazine.  Under  the  evening  lamp,  the 
family  can  get  together  to  discuss  tiie  glow- 
ing East. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  regretted  there 
were  so  many  distant  lands  which  he  coiiJd 
never  see.    But  now  this  is  not  so. 

""Though  East  1$  East,  and  West  is  Wesfy 
Ever  the  twain  sh^ll  meet,'' 

one  might  paraphrase  Kipling.  Dev^elop  all 
sides  of  yourself.  Be  informed  of  the  politics 
and  the  economics  of  the  Orient.  Read  ASIA 
and  get  a  sweeping  survey  of  that  rast  con- 
tinent which  throbs  with  interest.  During  the 
coming  year  it  will  contain  raany  remarkable 
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One  of  many 
drcoioings  made  hy 
the  late  Willard 
Straight,  from  his 
own  sketch-booh, 
iltusiratmsfi  the 
story  of  his  life* 


features.  Its  readers  embrace  all  classes.  It 
is  the  kind  of  magazine  that,  if  delivered  at 
a  man's  office,  is  taken  home,  so  that  the  en- 
tire family  may  enjoy  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  world  means  culture. 
Reading  and  travel  are  two  of  the  biggest 
factors  of  education.  You  get  these,  and 
more,  in  this  carefully  edited  periodical.  Not 
only  people  with  big  fortunes  and  with  big 
"jobs"  .read  ASIA,  but  men  and  women  with 
big  minds,  big  imaginations,  big  longings  and 
big  ambitions.  Do  not  have  a  parochial  mind. 
Increase  your  vision. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Five  Months  for  $1 

Open  to  New  Readers 
Only 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
take  a  trip  to  Asia 

ASIA  PUBLISHING  CO. 
627  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Yoik  City 


in  your 

GPAY  HAIP 


In  days  gone  by,  hair  after  years  of  experiment- 
coloring  was  a  mussy,  dirty  ing  it  brought  forth  a  per: 
and  unsatisfactory  duty  and  fected  liquid  which  answers 
many  women  shied  at  the  modern  demands.  They 
task!  Others  undertook  it  c  a  1 1  e  d  it  ''Canute  Water'' 
only  because  they  valued  a  because  it  looks  just  like  or- 
youthful  appearance  and  the  dinary  water^  is  just 'as  safe 
happiness  it  brought  them.  to  use,  will  not  stain  the  skin 
But  even  then,  ^    ^   i«  V^^'^ 

they    neve  r  f^kfl^t  1  f^(^    "''''^^     ^     '  ^ 

really    obtain-^  \^JJt^ 

ed  a  satisfac-  Vj^!^^^,^^  ^^"^^^^ 
tory  color  that      \yT&y  IlClll         assistance  of 
would  behave.  anyone,    y  o  u 

Also  some  of  thes.e  prepara-     can  apply  ''Canute  Water" 

to  your  hair  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  room.  To  de- 
scribe the  treatment  would 
be  superfluous.  Suffice  it -to 
say  that  it  is  about  the  same 
;is  brushing  your  hair  in  tlie 
m()ruiii.i>\  A  f  t  e  r  brushiiig 
'X^anute   Water"    into  your 


tions  were  likely  to  do  in- 
jury. They  stained  the  skin^ 
or  the  color  would  rub  off. 

Witli  the  continually  in- 
creasing demands  of  society 
for  a  youthful  appearance, 
science  was  compelled  to 
search  for  new  methods,  and 
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1^ 


e  id^M  Water  l^y 


hair  a  numbei*  of  timeS^  it 
gradually  takes  on  new  life 
and  vitality,  becoming  full 
of  fresh,  glowing  color.  You 
will  marvel  at  its  natural 
youthful  appearance  in  a 
short  time.  It  is  good  for 
any  color  of  hair.  What  is 
also  remark- 
able is  that  the 
color  will  not 
wash  or  rub 
off.  Not  even 
a  hot  curling 
iron  will  alter  it  in  the  least. 

''Canute  Water"  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  else 
used  for  coloring  hair.  It 
is  not  greasy  or  sticky,  con- 
tains no  injurious  ingredi- 
ents of  any  kind.  It  is 
colorless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe  to  use.    Being  so 


WATER  POR^^ 

G  ray  Hair 


easy  to  apply,  is  there  any 
excuse  for  any  one  remain- 
ing gray.^  The  cost  is  small, 
the  satisfaction  obtained 
immeasurable  and  it  is  sold 
all  over  the  world  on  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction  or  your  money 
back. 

Let  us  send 
you  the  names 
of  dealers  in 
your  locality 
who  sell 
''Canute  Water."  Or  better 
still,  send  us  $1.25  and  we 
will  send  you  a  bottle  post- 
age prepaid. 

Address 

CANUTE  COMPANY 

22  Canute  Building 
MILWAUKEE,  -  Wis. 
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The  Road  That  Leads 

n  to 

f  Financial  Independence 

Is  Just  What  You  Make  It 

You    can    make   it    a   ]ie\'er   ending   one    by  not 
;r  savini!;  system aticallv. 

I  You  can  make  it  a  long  and  tedious  oine  by 
inaking  yo\ir  money  eai^  i  only  aA'erage  intei;est 
rates. 

f  i  You   can   make    it   a   j)leasant^   interesting  and 

;  shorter    road    by    purchasing    sound,  seasoned, 

dividend  payings  listed  stocks  oM  tlie 

i  ROSE  20  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Which  Road  Wilt  Yoii  Take? 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet  No.  718 

•  i  '  "  , 

i  j  ''How  to   Become  Financially  Independent," 

ROSE  &  COMPANY 

II  50  EROAD  STREET  NEW  YOilK 

It  TELEPHONES  BROAD  6360-6361 

:  1  210-'  . 


Complete  Brokerage  Service  Embraces 

(1)  FUILL.Y  EQUIPPiED  iSTATISTICAL.  BURiEAU  (originated  hy  us 
and  perfected  hy  means  of  our  extensive  news  gathering  organi'^a- 
tion.) 

(2)  DETAILED  REPORTS  (in  understandable  language,  giving  capital- 
ization,  history ,  etc.)  Pioneers  In  the  matter  of  throwing-  the  light 
of  publicity  on  the  affairs  of  the  companies  in  Which  there  was  a 
large  public  interest. 

(3)  WIBEKILtY  CVIARKET  LETTER  SBRVTOE  (supplementing  the  other 
branches    of   publicity ,   each    weak   giving  the  current  news. J 

(4)  DIRECT  PERSON' AL  CONTACT  MEANS  OF  INDIVIDUAti 
LETTERS  (establishing  a  close  relationship  between  banker  and 
client;  crystalizing  the  efforts  of  the  organiisation  to  his  particular 
investment  problems,) 


lOR  18  YEARS  OUR  ORGANIZATION 
HAS  BEEN  REGARDEB  BY  INVESTORS 
AND  BROKERS  AI.IKE  AS  THE  HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR  DEPENDABLE  IN- 
FORIVIATION  AND  CURRENT  NEWS  ON 


OIL,  MINING  and  CURB  INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES 


CHARLES  A.  STONEHAM  &  CO. 


(Chicago 
( Milwaukee 


Cleveland 
Toronto 


(Detroit 
Hartford 


41  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branches 

ESTABLISHED  1903-   NO  PROMOTIONS 

Address  Dept.  1415 
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How  to  Get 
What  You  Want 

A  Remarkable  System 
of  Personal  Efficiency 

Taught  by  Br.  Orison  Swett  Cardan,  the  World's  Greatest  tnspiraiionai  Writer 
Who  Has  Helped  Thoinands  o!  Discouraged  Men  and  Women  to  Bril  iant  Sness 


NO  matter  what  3^011  want — 
whether  it  be  wealth, 
power,  position,  fame, 
health,  friend- 
-ihip,  or  any 
kind  of  mater- 
al  success— it  is 
no  longer  nec- 
essary for  you 
io  grope  for  it 
blindly,  nncer- 
(ainl3%  wasting 
3  our  energy 
a'ld  brain  pow- 
er in  an  un- 
equal struggle 
igainst  circum- 
stances and  en- 
vironment. 

There  is  a  su>re 
and  certain 
way  o£  reach- 
ing your  goal, 
of  attaining 
;  our  desires,  of  realizing  your 
imbitions.  There  has  been 
worked  out  for  your  guidance  a 
definite  plan  of  action  which,  if 
intelligently  followed,  will  put 
you  on  the  road  to  assured  suc- 


Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


cess.  So  clear,  so  simple,  so  ex- 
plicit are  the  instructions  that 
any  one  can  grasp  their  mean 
ing  quickly  and 
put    them  iiit< 
practice.  A  sin 
gle  hour  devot 
ed  to  the  i  r  s  t  u  d y 
may  change  tlu 
course  of  yom 
whole    i  i  1 
Many    a  nmi 
who  had 
t  iKxugh  t  h  i  m  s  e  1  £ 
possessed      o  £ 
only  moderates 
ability  —  yes, 
many    a  self- 
confessed  fail- 
ure— has  sud- 
denly   f  o  u  n  d 
himself   a  new 
man  mentally 
aMd  spiritually, 
with  a  wonderful  power  of  ac* 
complishment,  new  cx),urage,  iie^^ 
ambition  and  new  opportunities^ 
for  success,  simply  by  follow 
ing  the  suggestions  given  hi)^ 
bv  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden.  ' 
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What  great  men  say  about 
Dr.  Marden^s  Teachings 

(    THEODORE   ROOSEVELT  said: 

f"I  am  so  deeply  touched  and  pleased 
hy  your  editorial  in  ^Success'  that  I 
must  write  and  tell  you  so." 

CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB  says: 
"Dr.    Marden's    writings    have  had 

I  much  to  do  with  my  success." 

I     JOHN    WANAMAKER    says:  "I 

:  would,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  have 
been  willing  to  have  gone  without  at 
least  one  meal  a  day  to  buy  one  of 

|the  Harden  books." 

^  LORD  NORiTHCLIFFE  says:  "I 
believe  Dr.  Marden's  writings  will  be 
of  immense  assistance  to  all  young 
men." 

JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY  says: 
**Dr.  Harden  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
our  time.  I  personally  feel  under  a 
debt  of  obligation  to  him  for  his  mar- 
velous inspiration  and  help." 

When  such  men  as  these,  and  a 
host  of  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, have  felt  so  strongly  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owe  this  man  that 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  acknov.d- 
edge  it  in  writing,  surely  you  also 
can  be  helped  to  develop  your  latent 
powers  to  fill  a  larger  place  in  the 
world,  to  make  a  new  success  of  your 
life. 

There    is    nothing    mysterious  or 
difficult  about  Dr.  Harden's  teach- 
ings.  They  are  clear,  direct,  person- 
al.   You   will   recognize  their  truth 
and  their  value  to  you  as  soon  as 
you  read  them.   And  that  .they  may 
have    wide    distribution  throughout 
the  world  they  have  been  put  into  a 
book  called  "HOW  TO  GET  WHAT 
YOU   WANT"    (instead  of  into  an 
expensive  mail-order  course  costing 
1  from  $20  to  $50)   so  that  they  are 
within  easy  reach  of  every  one  who 
,  sends  this  announcement.     And  then 
i  there   is    THE    NEW  SUCCESS— 
I  MARDEN'S      MAGAZINE,  which 
every    ambitious    man    and  woman 
'  should  read  in  connection  with  the 
book,  as  it  is  brimful  of  the  success 
idea   and  carries   Dr.   Marden's  in- 
i  spiring  message  to  thousands  every 


month.  By  special  arrangement  both 
the  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  magazine  can  now  be  secured 
for  only  $3.5u0.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
you  risk  a  single  penny  to  secure 
them,  as  Dr.  Harden  has  stipulated 
that  his  book  and  magazine  shall  be 
sent  on  five  days'  free  examination 
to  every  reader  of  the  World  Alma- 
nac who  asks  for  them. 

Send  No  Money 

All  you  need  do.  to  secure  Dr. 
Marden's  help  is  to  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below  and  you  will  re- 
ceive immediately  "HOW  TO  GET 
WHAT  YOU  WANT,"  a  book  of 
350  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  also  the  current  number  of  THE 
NEW  SUCCESS  —  HARDEN'S 
HAGAZINE,  the  most  helpful  maga- 
zine in  America.  Keep  the  book  5 
days,  read  it  and  re-read  it,  and  if 
you  are  fully  satisfied,  remit  only 
$3.50,  which  will  pay  in  full  for  the 
book  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
THE  NEW  SUCCESS.  If  for  any 
reason  you  should  not  be  fully  satis- 
fied, just  remail  the  book  within  five 
days  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your 
family,  to  your  friends,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer  which  may  open 
the  door  for  you  to  wonderful  new 
success.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW, 
thus  making  sure  of  getting  your 
copy  of  the  book  before  this  remark- 
able offer  is  withdrawn. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 


THE  NEW  SUCCESS 

2332  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "HOW  TO  GET 
WHAT  YOU  WANT"  and  enter  my 
name  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
THE  NEW  SUCCESS.  I  will  either 
remail  the  book  within  5  days  after 
its  receipt  or  send  you  $3.50. 

Name  

Address  

W.  A.  1921 


a  man's  part? 


-  If  you  are  walking:  with  your  mother, 
sister  or  -best  giri  c^nd  some  one  passes  a 
slighting-  remark  or  uses  improper  lan- 
^'uage,  won't  you  bo  ashamed  il  you  can  t 
take  i,er  part?   Well,  can  you? 

Or  Kinvposc  vou  are  attacked,  wouldn  t 
you  give  anything-  to  know  how  to  disable 
your  opponent  with  a  poweri'ul  blow  or 
iiu-jltBu  hold? 

Marshall  Stillnian  toache^?  boxing-  and 
self-defense  bv  mail.  Many  puinls  have 
written  saying  that  after  a  few  lessons 
thf.y've  outboxed  big-ger  and  heavier  cp- 
ponents.  The  great  new  course  of  six 
books  is  sent  on  free  lO-d-ay  approval.  If 
you  keep  it  vou  pay  $5,  othorwise  you  re- 
turn tlie  course.  But  you'll  keep  it  all 
right. 

The  lessons  start  v.-ith  simple  movements, 
practised  before  your  mirror — holding:  out 
your  hand  for  a  coin,  the  breast  stroke  in 
swimming,  etc.  Before  you  realize  it  you 
are  striking  scientifically,  ducking,  guard- 
ing an.l  feinting,  just  as  if  you  'Jiad  a  real 
opponent   before  you. 

When  you've  mastered  the  fundamentals, 
you  take  up  shadow  boxing,  in  which  you 
combine  such  'blow.s  as  the  Bennie  Leonard 
Iriiile  Blow,  the  Jack  Demp^ey  Triple,  etc. 

Then  follows  the  book  on  Boxing  Blows 
and  Guards,  in  which  ever>«  worthwhile 
blow  used  in  the  ring  is  descrifoed  and 
posed  for  by  two  experts.  This  book 
:  teaches  what  blows  to  use,  Vv'hcn  to  use 
them  and  hov/  to  guard  against  the  blows 
:  of  yoiii-  opponent. 

Yjou'ie  also  taught  15  jiu-jitsu  holds 
and  8  holds  in  standing  wrestling — liow  to 
disarm.  ;in  opponent  with  pistol,  dag'ger  or 
'  club,  how  to  break  a  stranglehold,  etc. 
I  Thervj's  a  book  on  daily  exorcise  and  de- 
I  vciopmerit,  an  article  on  Mass  Boxing, 
'■  showing  hovv'  to  teai'h  boxing  to  large 
;  classes  of  men,  an  .article  on  training,  a 
i  copy  of  the  new  International  Sporting 
;  Club  Blowing  Rules,  and  a  eonipjete  history 
-■  of  GO  of  the  greatest  boxers,  with  their 
;  pictures.  Tlie  fact  that  there  arc  240 
'  illustintiop-s  in  the  course  s-hovvs  how  com- 
1  plete  it  ifi. 

8ENI>  XO  MONEY 
\     Keiiii  iiiber,  ev  nd  no  mouej-.    simply  seud  us  your 
name  and  add;  --s  and  we'll   send  the  eourse  on 
,  fiei:  10-duv  appiu\aL    Price  35  (Caiudil,  ^0";  fort  igM 
.  coiuiiiies,  s7).    Write  to-day  to 


Marshall  Stillman  Association 
Suite  21-W,  46!  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Secret  of  Writing 
Successful  Letters 

revealed  to  you  by  Ad-Man  Davison 
the  highest  paid  letter  writer  in  the 
world.  A  48  page  free  book,  "How 
to  Write  Master  Letters,"  tells  about 
a  wondevfii)  Nev/  Self-Teaching  Sys- 
tem containing  500  Successful  Let- 
ters, by  this  t'(?reB[iost  authority.  How 
letter  writing  puts  Swift  Success 
within  your  grasp!  How  it  bringK 
endless  New  Opportunities;  how  it 
gives  you  a  new  force,  a  new  money- 
making  power.  How  to  sell  your 
services  for  the  highest  price;  how  to 
make  up  the  other  man*s  mind: 
how  to  attract,  interest,  convince  him; 
how  letter  writers  quickly  advance 
from  clerk  to  executive;  how  to  be- 
come a  Business-Getter;  why  a  Better 
Salary  and  Bigger  Future  inay  be 
yours!  This  valuable  book  is  abso- 
lutely  FREE.  Your  copy  is  waiting. 
No  obligation.  Just  address  Desk  10, 
Opportunity  Press,  681  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WAENER^S  AUTOMATIC 


32 
CAL. 

15  QUICK 
SHOTS 

AND  NO  JAMS 
"THE  PISTOL 

THAT  SHOOTS  AWD 
HITS    THE  MARK" 

{Before  Twliii;  asli  yoxir 
dealer  ^hont  the  $:.8  War- 
ner "Jnfanibie."  Git  tbe  best  and  save  at  least 
Get  a  Warner  'Mnfalhbte*'  Automatic  lual 
the  women  how  to  riug  the  bull's  eye.  Taii  t 
shooting  is  intense,  excitbjg  sport.  Excel  eiU  tiai:  • 
^  Teaches  self-rohanc 


ing   for   nerves   and  ....  . 

confidence  and  familiarity  wjtJi  weapons.  What 
Shooter  Says:  "Youi'  'InfallibJe'  AutDoiatic  Pis- 
tol is  all  that  you  claim  jmd  more.  1  far  sev.  ■ 
shots  in  bull's  .-.vo  one  incJi  in  diameter  iit  ih 
tanco  of  tv;enty-five  ftet  wtU  the  pistoL  Ihe  a 
/Miraev  of  this  arm  if  luisui passed  by  any  regan  - 
K  price:-  V.  S.  H<>ff.nan.  1^^^^--^^'-- 
nue.  Orange,  X.  J.  FREE  LESSON_  OFFEK.  i 
An  authority  has  pieparvd  lor  us 
il  set  of  six  lessonji  on  the  Art  of 
Pistol  Marksmanship.  Th^e  lessons  , 
arc  of  man-elous  va-iue  in  the  use  / 
and  care  of  a  Warner  •Mnfalll-I 
ble"  Automatic-  Write  to-day  1 
for  Ulnstrated  cin  iua"  an (1  imns  I 
of  Free  Le»«on  Offer.  K I RT  L A  N  D  ^ 
BROS.  &,  CO.,  inc..  96  ChanUjers 
St.  (Dept.  A.  W.),  New  YorK. 
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COMBINED  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  and 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  is  the  most 
popular  tool  for  home  gardeners.  Four  tools  in 
one:  Drill  Seeder  and  Hill  Seeder;  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  Single  Wheel  Hoie.  Opens  fur- 
rows or  drops  in  hills;  covers  seed  with  loose 
soil;  packs  earth  with  roller,  and  marks  next 
row 

Change  from  hill  to  drill  seeder  instantly  made  by 
throwing  a  lever  from  one^notch  to  another.  Change 
from  drill  to  wheel  hoe,  or  back  again,  made  very  easily 
and  quickly.  The  seeding  attachment  comes  off  as  one 
piece  by  loosening  two  bolts. 

This  handy  Iron  Age  garden  tool,  known  as  306,  sows 
garden  seed  more  accurately  and  in  a  straighter  line 
than  you  can  do  by  hand.  You  can  cultivate  close  to 
rows  and  save  weeding.  Not  a  back-breaking  job,  but 
delightful  recreation  and  profitable  occupation. 

The  Iron  Asre  Une  of  Garden  Tools  is  very 
large.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you.  wiite 
to  us  for  booklet,   "Modern  Gardeninsr,'' 

BATEMAN  AND  COMPANIES,  INC 

347  Madison  Ave.     New  York  City 


Safeguard  Your  Savings  Under  Our 

Systematic  Savings  Plan 

Safeg-uard  your  savings  by  placing  it  with  tihis  old,  conservative,  Stat^* 
controlled  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  where  it  wiil  ever  be  secure 
against  possiole  loss,  and  always  worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Everything  is  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  savei-s.  There  is  no  wait- 
ing in  line  when  drawing  out  or  paying  in  money,  for  whether  in  N<iw 
York  City  or  thousands  of  miles  away  you  can  place  your  savings  with  this 
Institution  and  carry  on  all  business  pertinent  thereto  entirely  by  mail. 

Our  free  booklet  (see  below)  contains  information  cf  vital  importance 
to  every  thrifty  saver.  It  tells  why  m  these  abnormal  times  of  fluctuating 
commercial  values,  money  inflation  and  general  business  unrest,  no  thrifty 
investor  will  take  chances  on  the  character  of  the  security  that  is  behind 
Vhe  investmenit  he  seeks  for  his  savings. 

We  recommend  either  of  our  Savings  Plans  which  have  regularly  paid 


per  annum. 


4^%  to  6%  On  Savings 

Our  Ordinary  (Savings  Shares)  Plan  haMng  regularly  paid,  i%%  per  annuni,  operates 
tiuite  similar  to  that  of  all  New  York  Savings  Banks. 

Our  popular  "Thrift"  Systenratio  (Installment  Satlngs)  Plan  has  for  tho  past  20  years, 
regularly  paid  savers  6%  per  annum.  Worked  out  on  this  basis,  $1  paid  Jn  monthly  matures 
to  $100.00  In  81  months:  $10  monthly  matures  to  $1,000.00:  $50  monthly  matures  to  $5,000.00 
and  larger  monthly  payments  in  like  ratio.  Any  amount,  $1  to  $5,000.00  starts  you.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  open  an  account  with  us  whenever  you  have  a  few  dollars  available.  Earning-a  c^n 
be  mailed  you  each  six  months  if  you  wish,  and  your  savings  are  entitled  to  earn  dating  from 
the  first  day  of  any  month  following  date  of  your  remittance. 


Our  32nd  Year 

Under  N-  Y-  State  Banking 
Supervision 

This  Instittition,  chartered  Tinder  tiie  New 
York  State  Banking  Law,  is  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Banking  Department. 
Vifi  are  all  New  York  savings  hanlis  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  Our  booldet  fully 
explains  this  feature. 

If  you  demand  safety,  profit  and  availability  for  your  savings,  use  the  attached  coupon  or 
poet  card  and  become  informed  of  the  great  advantages  afforded  savf-rs  by  this  Institution. 


Guaranteed 

Under  the  Shareholders' 
^'Agreement  of  Guaranty" 

In  addition  to  tho  security  and  legal  guar- 
antee required  by  tho  Banldng  Law.  savings  in 
this  Institution  are  further  protected  by  the 
terras  of  an  "Agreement  of  Guaranty"  based 
upon  securities  U'gally  pledged,  t&v\ng  under- 
lying assets  valued  at  more  tlian  $5iO.OOO.OO, 


A  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCiATiON 
63-65  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


BANKEES  LOAN  &  iNVEsTMEXT  rOMPANV. 
03-63  Wall  Str,'Cl.   N^w    Vor).,    N.  Y. 

]  am  iiiTi  vt'sti  d  in  yowr  S;;\  i!u;:s  I'lan.- ;  v/'  uld  like 
fuvtlu-r   infonir.;!  inn.     i<-  ]  A\  \  ■  ur   h\  v   bookl.  I, 
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IT'S  UP  TO  THE  MINUTE 

The  Hundreds  of  New  Words  coined  during  the  Great  World  War  like 
Kultur,  paravane,  questionnaire,  Soviet,  Bpartaoan,  Poilu,  fourragcre, 
A72;3!(w:— Biographical  entries  like  Edith  Cavell,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
Qeorge,  Pershing^  Haig,  Foch,  Hindenbiirg—vM  s,re  found  in 

The  New  American 
Unabridged  Dictionary 

THE   LATEST   AND    MOST  COMPLETE 


BOUND  IN  FULL  MOROCCO 

with  Patent  Thumb  Index. 


PRINTED  ON  INDIA  PAPER 

enormously  reducing  weight  and  bulk. 

2500  PAGES— 400,000  WORDS— FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

Size  of  volume,  11  3-8x'9  inches.    Only  2  3-4- inches  thick.    Weight  7  3-4  pounds. 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  ELEGANCE  AND  DURABILITY 

Besides  spelling,  defining  and  pronouncing  upwards  of  400.000  Words,  this 
great  modern  Dictionary  contains  15  DISTINCTIVE  ENCYODOPEDIO  AND 
EDUCATIONAL    FEATURES   in    which  will  be  found 

ANSWERS  TO  ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS 

that  are  constantly  arising  in  one's  daily  reading-  of  newspapers  and  bocks. 
Among  these  special  features  are  A  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World;  A 
Pronouncing-  Dictionary  of  Biography;  A  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases;  A  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Standard  Fiction.  -Mythology  and 
Legend;  A  Simplified  Grammar  and  Rules  for  Punctuation  —  all  of.  which 
supply  a  vast  fund  of  information  of  a  great  everyday  practical  usefulness. 

!PHE  READER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  BOOKS 
OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  AUTHORS, 
brought  right  up  to  date,  is  another  unique  de- 
partment of  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  UNA- 
BRIDGED. This  DICTIONARY  OF  AUTHORS 
contains  the  name  of  every  prominent  author,  with 
titles  of  his  best  "books,  in  all  National  'Literatures. 

Send  To'Day  for  Full  Information  and 
Limited" 


FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN 
AND  THE  CORRESPOND- 
ENT a  special  department  has 
been  added  which  includes 
THE  PRINCIPAL  COMMER. 
C  I  A  L  AND  FINANCIAL 
TERMS  IN  CURRENT  USE 
IN  SEVEN  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGES  WITH  THEIR 
ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS. 
The  value  of  this  vocabulary 
will  be  instantly  recognized 
by  the  wideawake  business 
man  who  appreciates  the 
04>portunities  offered  by  the 
growing  export  trade  of  the 
United  States. 


Time 
Half  Price 
Offer 


Gentlemen:  Send  full  particulars  and 
price  of  the  New  American  Unabridged 
Dictionary  to  WA 


BRUNSWICK 
SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Name 


Address 
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Instantaneous       ^?^!!S^        Tooth  Filling 

RELIEVES  TOOTHACHE 

AT  OiNOE.  Hardens  quickljr.  As  -white  as  tlie  tooth.  Kills  imiii 
instantly.  Keniains  in  a  cavity  for  months,  i^reventing  further  dis- 
tress. Contains  no  ether,  chloroform,  laudanum,  creosote,  :cocaine 
{nl  ot  <rloves  nor  anything  injurious  to  teeth  or  gimiB  or  iiarmfnl 
to  the  system.  Does  not  'blister  or  .burn.  Pleasant  to  use.  Sate 
ror  children  or  ^Town-ups.  At  all  druggists  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  ot  15c' 

XE]yOX  MFG.  CO..  484  6th  Ave,.  BrookiyUa  \. 


I  Ligrbt  ruDniner,  easy  cleaning,. 
S  i     T"  T  close  flIommiDgr.  durable.  r 

I  lifetime  asainst  defects  in  material  aad  \70rF  . 

i  mansbip.  Made  also  in  four  largfer  eizea  opto 

i  No.  tt  BbowD  faejT^;  ^oi^joq^ 

\  30  DAYS' PREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  tbey  earn  their  own  cost  I 

'  ftodmore  by  what  they  fave.  Postal  brings  Free  i 
Catalog  Folder.   Buy  from  tbe  manufacturer  9 
and  eave  money..  ^^1> 
ALBAUGH'OOVeR  CO..  2250  Marshall  Bl.  Chlcaso 


DR.  B.  LUST'S 

Naturopathic  Institute  and  Cdtlege 

W..  1 19  W.  74th  St.  aiwl  1 10  East  41st  St.,  New  York. 

Comitrv  Branch:  YTJNdBORN,  Butler.  *N.  X.  and 
TANGERINE,  Fla.  New  York's  oldest,  "best-known 
and  best  cQuipped  institution  for  Nature  Cure. 
Electric  Light.  Hot  Air,  Yapoiv  ^ElectriG,  Herbal. 
Needle,  Sitz.  Triction,  Douche  Batlis,  Osteopathy, 
Chiropractic,  Ortnopaedic  Surgery.  AU  Hydropathic 
treatments  are  given.  Wonderful  Cure^.  AE  Diseases 
Treated. 

American  Scbool  of  Naturopathy.    Regular,  Piac- 
tieal  and  Home  Course.    Good  openings  '  for  ,GFad- 
uates.    Prospectus  25c.    Nature  Cure  Books. 
Pure  Food  f^tore.    Kneipp  Articles. 


•HCADAC-HBS 


"We  Must 
Fly  To-night" 


Out  of  a  deep  sleep  he  woke 
her.  She  thought  she  knew 
him  so  well.  X  Yet  now,  at  two 
in  the  mornings  he  burst  on  her 
with  this  terror— this  mystery — 
this  what  ? 

It's  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  best  mysteries  ever  solved  by 
the  great  detective. 

CRAIG  KEN 

^lieAmerican  'Sherloch  Holmas||^^ 


mi 


mi 


ARTHUR  R:^^ 

^MAmerican  Conan  'Boyle 

He  is  the  detective  g-enius  o^f  our  ag-e.  He  has  taken  science — 
science  that  stands  for  this  age — and  allied  it  to  the  mystery  and 
romance  of  detective  fiction.  iEven  to  the  smallest  detail,  every  bit 
of  the  plot  is  worked  out  scientifically.  For  nearly  ten  years 
America  has  been  watching-  his  Craig  Kennedy — ^marvelling  at  the 
strange,  new,  startling-  things  that  detective  (hero  would  unfold. 

FREE    10  Volumes  PQE 

To  thotse  who  send  the  couipon  proimptly  we  will  give  FIREE  a  set  of  Edgar 
-Allan  Poe's  works  in  10  volu-mes. 

When  the  police  of  Neiw  Yo.rk  Gained  to  solve  one  of  the  anost  fearful 
murder  mysteries  of  the  time,  Edig-ar  Allan  Poe — far  off  in  Paris — found 
tihe  solution. 

The  story  is  in  thcise  volumes. 

In  England  and  France,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Is  held  to  be  the  greatest  writer 
that  America  has  produced.     To  them  he  lis  the  great  American  classic. 

This  is  a  wonderful  combinaatiion.  Here  are  two  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
mystery  and  iscientific  detective  stories.  You  can  get  the  Reeve  at  a  re- 
markaibly  low  price,  and  the  Poe  FREE  for  a  sfhort  time  only.  Sign  and 
mail  the  couipon  NOW. 


HARPER  &  BROTHiEIRS,  139  Fmnklin  Sauare,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  set  of  Arthur  B.  Reeve— in  12  volumes.  Also  send  me, 
absolutely  free,  the  set  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe — ^in  10  volumes.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfac- 
tory I  will  return  both  sets  withui  10  days  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you 
$3.5Gi  Within  5  days  and  $3.00  a  mouth  for  12  months.  W.  A.  1921. 

Name  ,  

Address  

Occupation  
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DIAMONDS  6n  CREDIT 

Btxy  Ibday^-Teti  M6nth$  to 


SWEET'S  engageineni 
ring  of  14K  Solid  Gold, 
set  with  fine,  perfectly 
cut,  blue -white  l^ia- 
niond,  JJiTo, 


Ladies'  c;old-niled  Wrist - 
I'  Watch  with  link  exteiiaion 
bracelet.  Guaranteed  im- 
ported 15-jeweI  movement. 
Only  $15.00. 


Anything-  you  buy 
from  SWEET  is 
subject  to  our  lib- 
eral, easy  credit 
plan — 10  1i:ionths  to 
pay. 


Art  isiically  designed 
Solid  Gold  lavalliere, 
set  with  4  blue-white 
Diamonds.  $60. 


Ladies'  SoliLiire  Cluster; 
7  perfectly  cut  aiul 
matched  blue  -  white 
r>;amonds  mounted  in 
TLATlNIBi.  Price  $82.50. 


Perfectly  cut.  blue-wliitc 
Diamond  set  in  14!v  solid 
gold  mounting,  $50. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QU  \LITV  - 

^     ^  ,        CAPITAL      I. OOO.OOO. 

IWSWEET  INC 

I65G  H660  BRDADWAv',  NEW  YORK 


PRE  E— de  Liixe 

.  catalog'  of 
nionds,  Watches 
and    Jewelry,  gifts 
>for    all  occasions. 

Write  to  Dept.  A. 


«»*'i^ww^»w^«%»<^%Ttll  wit  t^VIIM>MW>%Klifi4Win»IVU'ii»l  will  IhlUltllWtt^W 

MAVIGAXION 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Be  a  ship  officer  In  Merchant  Marine— ('arn  big  moiuy—^ee.  the  worid.  (;apifiin 
Warren  Sheppard's  Course  on  Ocean,  Coast  and  I  aK«  s  Navii^ation  ready.  Ofi'i- 
cially  adopted  by  the     U.    S.    Xuvy.    Endorsed  by  MtTcliaut  Marine. 
ship  officers  earn  up  to 

$412  PER  MONTH  AND  EXPENSES 


MerelK-.iir 


Whether  you  are  on  the  sea  or  intend  tot  go,  eni'oll  now.  Send  to-day  for 
booMet,  "Your  Futui'e  Is  oii  the  Seven  Seas."    It  is  free, 

WORLD  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE, 


valuable  mvj-iTuii'i: 


JERSEY   CITY,    XI.  . 


All  Size  SPIRAL  CURTAIN  ROi 


NiCKEL  PLATED— A  BIG  TIME    SAVER- FiTS  ANY  WINDOW 
10  cents  each  with  two  brackets,  post  paid 

ELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

316A  Patchen  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted 
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Alfred  Benscher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

206  Broadway 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

Profits  up  to  1000%  are  possible.  Write  im- 
mediately for  circular  WA, 


Orders  for  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  New  York  Curb 

Conservative  commission  basis. 


ADAMANTEX  BRICK  CO.,  INC. 

Common  Stock.  , 
Subscription  price  $10  per  share.  Estimated 
dividend  for  the  first  year  25%. 


Information  and  advice  as  to  the  most  favorable 
investment  of  capital  gladly  furnished  upon  request 
by  competent  authority. 


ALFRED  BENSCHER  &  CO.,  INC. 

^  206  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Telephones:  Cortlandt  3269,  3270,  3271,  2682,  2683,  6280. 
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The  Dancing  Carnival 

AT  ST.  NICHOLAS  RINK 

66ttl  STREET.  NEAR  BROADWAY 

Tlioa-e  are   200  capa'ble  Lady  and  Gen- 

tleanen  Instructors  if  you  or  your  ^U^TO^ 
ohildrcn     need     ins  tmction  in  dancing.  "WS^ 


We  Teach  Thoroughly  All  the  Modem  Dances 

3  Lessons  }  ^  Private 
Individual  r  A  *1  C  Lessons 
Instruction )     ^  ^     Half  Hour 

IT  IS  NOT  N"EOESSARy  TO  TAKE  LESSONS. 
IP  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  DANCE  OUR  LADY 
FXiOOR  MAIS^AGER  WIDL  INTRODUCE  YOU 
TO   SUITABLE   DAfNQE  PARTI^ER. 

OOPEN  DAILY  AND  SUNDAYS  ITROM  2  P.  M. 
TO  MIDNIGHT. 

Professor  DeCommerce.  Master  Instructor,  teaches 
Stage,  Ballet,  Toe.  Fancy  and  Classic  Dancing-. 
Special  cilasses  Wednesday  and  Saturdays.  Children 
from  4  to  6   P.  M.    Adults  from  8  to   10  P.  M. 

ROLLER  SKATING  on  Main  Floor  DANCING  on  the  First  Fioor 

BILLIARDS  on  Second  Floor 

An  Amusement  Centre  for  the  Entire  Family 

COKNEiUIUS  FBLIX)WKf§,  Mgr.  ■ 


MORE 
EI  G  G  S 

Healthier  Chicks  -  -  Less  Cost 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feedings 
At  tlie  New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

MAURER'S  "KWALITY" 
MEAT  SCRAP 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pulverized  so  that  it  blends  well 

in  the  mash. 

FARMER'S  ALMANAC 
GENEROUS  SAMPLE 
KWALITY  PRODUCT^ 
MAURER    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  W.  Newark,  New  Jer.sey 
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FREE 


BETTHEMHOMTimRrYOimF 
NOMAnrnWlREYOUBUYYOlSBOES 

SOMEONE  HAS  TO 
GET  THEM  FROM 
THEFACTORYMY 


NOT  GET THEM 

JOURSELE 
AM). 


Postpaid 
(MODIFiED  MUN50N)' 


Postpaid 
(SEMI-MUNSONl 


SAVE 


JOBBERS,  RETAILERS  and 

Stores,Costs  andVmms 


^  We  have  manufactured  these  high  grade  shoes  at 
our  Brockton  factorj^  and  sold  them  m  the  same 
way  as  da  praotiffally  all  shoe  manufacturers,  and 
the  wearers  paid  $10  to  $12  and  up  for  them  at 
shoe  shores.  We  new  sell  direct  to  you  ex- 
clusively. You  usually  buy  your  shoes  from  a  re- 
tail shoe  store.  Each  (pair  of  shoes  you  have 
bought  in  this  way  have  Included  in  the  price 
such  items  as  store  rent,  store  insurance,  clerk 
hire,  lighting  charges,  telephone  bills,  bad  lac- 
counts,  office  expenses,  retailer's  profits,  etc. 

'The  wholesaler  and  jobber  handling  these  shoes 
toetween  factory  and  retailer  had  similar  items. 

Most  shoe  factories  make  mimerous  styles  of 
shoes  of  various  grades  and  types.  This  calls 
for  many  kinds  of  leathers  and  accessories.  We 
purchase  and  use  one  kind  of  leather  for  uppers, 
one  kind  of  leather  for  soles,  one  quality  of 
lining  and  one  type  and  kind  of  all  other  parts. 

We  manufiacture  only  two  models  of  shoes. 
They  are  the  models  adapted  to  the  largest 
percentage  of  American  men  to  meet  their 
needs  and  suit  their  wants. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  seX^™! 

Will  save  you  money.    Sign  and  send  coupon  at 

once.  Don't  send  a  cent  with  it.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased  with  tihem,  don't  keep  them.  We 
will  oheeifully-  refund  your  money,  including  re- 
turn postage.    Be  sure  to  state  size  and  width. 

AW'i 

BRQCKTQM,MASS 


MODIFIED  MUNSON  Sr"u.  t 

Arrny  shoe,  modified  to  meet  the  needs,  in  ap- 
pearance, for  the  civilian  and  retaining  the  com- 
fort features  foimd  in  the  original  shoe.  Well 
suited  for  the  man  who  is  on  his  feet  continu- 
ally— ^who  wants  a  shoe  that  feels  and  fits  com- 
fortably and  still  has  a  good,  graceful  appearance. 
SEMI-MI INSON  same  lines 

Oi:<mi  mUi^OUi'^  from  the  mstep  bad;  as 
the  Modified  Munson,  whioh  gives  the  same  foot, 
heel  and  upper  ease  that  is  found  in  the 
Modified  Munsoti.  The  difference  between 
these  shoes  is  found  in  the  toe.  This  shoe  has 
a  shape  half  way  between  the  round  and  pointed 
toe— that  is.  a  comfortable  and  genteel  shaped  toe. 
SPECIFICATIONS  — both  shoes  —  Finest  Dark 
iMiahogany  Leather,  Blucher  Style,  Goodyear  Welt 
'Soles  of  Best  Natural  Grained  Oak,  Extra  Hea\T 
Quality  Duck  Lining.  Wingfoot  Rubber  Heels. 
Sizes  5'/2  n,  widths  B,  C,  D,  E,  EE.  Not 
Made  in  Black. 


lta"0NFSH0EC0.^'«^J^'K°T^ 
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The  "One''  Shoe  Co.,  Div.  AW-1,  Brockton,  Mass. 

S^nd  shoes  marked  (X).  I  wiLl  pay  for  Shoes 
on  arrival.  If  I  am  not  entirely  .satisfied  on 
arrival  I  will  return  shoes  and  you  will  refmid 
my  money,  including  return  postage,  immediately. 
[  ]  Modified    Munson—Size. .  .Width ...  Price  $6.85 

[  ]  Sem!  -  Munson—Siza. ..  .Width  Price  $6.85 

NAIVIE  

TOWN  ^  

STREET  STATE  


— it  does  it  point  blank.  Because 
of  fewer  parts  it  can  be  filled  im- 
mediately. The  point  is  never  dull. 
The  attractive  silver  finish  gives  a 
distinctive  appearance.  It  sells  in 
the  United  States  at  a  j 
price  within  reach  of  all      ^  *UU 

THE  HOGE  MFG.  CO..  Inc. 

2)5-217  Fulton  Street  '  New  York  Cr'i/ 
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Fright 


audience 
you  of  all 


Does 
disainiJ 

yonr  force  and  pres- 
ence? 'When  ey€3 
are  upon  you,  do  all 
your  ideas  take 
flight  and  leave  you 
Etammermg  <a  n  d 
groping  for  -words?  Are  you  unable  to  da 
yourself  justice  because  you  suffer  from  timid- 
xiiess,  awlcwardness.  lack  of  self  confidence,  poor 
vocajbulary.  I'NIEFFE'CTIVE  SPBEiCH? 
Send  the  Coupon  below  at  once  and  let 
us  tell  you,  Avithout  obligation,  how  you  •can 
overcome  this  "stage  fright" — ^liO'W  you  can  be- 
•come  clear,  fluent  and  forceful  in  your  manner 
and  speech,  no  matter  what  sLtuation  you  find 
yourself  in.  Our  new  Scientific  Course  in 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Mental  Develooment 
mil  QuicMy  train  you  to  speak  forcefully  and 
convincingly  jn  miblic.  It  will  show  you  liow  to 
—talk  before  your 


K  B  S  TJ  li  T  S  ! 

Your  Course  is  a  most 
valuable  training  to  any- 
one who  desires  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  public  without 
embarrassment."  —  C.  C. 
ffOFFkPADIR.  Attoflney. 
Tiexas. 

"It  has  given  m©  greater 
confidence  in  my  own 
ability,  a  better  memory, 
a  more  polished  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  stronger  per- 
sonality."— ^W.  L.  WILD- 
ER, Mgr. ,  Chicago. 

Your  Course  is  a  splen- 
did .  training  for  the 
salesttvan  or  sales  manager, 
and  I  beartdly  recommend 
t."--0.  F.  BOURGEOIS, 
Pres.,  Chicago. 
We  fhave  hundreds  oif  sim- 
ilar testimonials  in  our 
files  from  men  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Send  the 
counon  todav. 


club  or  lodge. 
■ — address  board 

meetings. 
— propose  and  re- 
spond to  toasts. 
■ — make  after-din- 

oier  speeches. 
— tell  interesting 

stories, 
—converse  effec- 
tively. 
— train  .your 

memory, 
— enlarge  your 

vocalbulary. 
■ — develop  self- 
confidence  and 
a  winning  per- 
Bonality. 
-  ^sitrengthen  your 
amtoitiou  and 
mil  poiwer. 
— Ibecome  a  clear, 
accurate  think- 


This  course  and  service  are  conducted  under  the 
(personal  direction  of  R.  E.  »Pajttison  Kline, 
Dean,  Pufblic-Spealring  department,  Columbia 
College  of  Expression.  Chicago,  one  of  the  fore- 
most important  authorities  in  the  country  on 
puJblic  Binealdng  and  mental  develoipment. 
SPECIAI,  OFFER—Send  the  CoUDon 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  particulars 
of  the  Special  Liimited  oiffer  we  are  now  mak- 
ing. We  will  also  send  you.  free,  many  in- 
teresti«g  factls  and  pointers  you  can  use  aibout 
effective  puWio  speaking  and  mental  develop- 
ment. Send  the  coupon  now  while  this  offer  lasts. 
'*^*^North  American  Institute ^ ^ ^ 
iD»pt.  1911—3601  Michigan  Avew,  Chicago,  ill. 
I  Oentleoaen: — iPlease  send  me  without  obliga- 
.tion  full  details  of  your  Course  in  ElPfective  ^uib- 
lic  S'pea.king  and  Mental  Deyeloiment  as  well 
as  particulans  of  your  Special  Limited  Offer. 
1  Name   


Address. 


How  to  Attain 
Your 
Desires 

Are  you  pros- 
pering? 

Are  you  happy? 
Healthy? 
Wealthy? 
Is  your  home  a 

Elizabeth  Towne,         j,^  ^  f^^Jly 

Editor   of    Nautilus.      .     «  ' 

jar/ 

Is  your  profession  or  business  liv- 
ing  up  to  the  real  YOU? 

Do  you  know  how  to  win  friends 
and  attain  your  ends? 

New  Thought  will  help  you  as  it 
has  millions  of  others  who  have  tried 
it  lye  fore  you, 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  Knew 

the  value  of  New  Thoug-ht,  She  used 
Bit  to  attain  her  own.  desires  and  ad- 
vised others  to  do  so  in  her  little 
booklet  called  "What  I  Know  Aibout 
New  Thoug'ht." 

FOiR  TE!N  CENTS 

For  ten  cents  you  can  g-et  this 
Wilflbox  fbookiet  and  a  month's  trial- 
of  NAUTILiUS,  mag-azine  of  New 
Thoug-ht.  Elizalbeth  To^vne  and  Will- 
iam E.  Towne,  editors.  Dr.  Frank 
Crane,  Dr.  Orison  iSwett  Harden  and 
Edwin  MarWham  are  contributors. 
Wonderful  personal  experience  arti- 
cles a  feature  of  every  issue. 

Send  10  cents  to-day  and  for  prompt 
action  we  will  also  include  a  copy  of 
**How  to  Get  What  You  Want.** 

THE    ELIZABETH    TOWNE    CO.;  Inc. 
i>EPT.  m:-40,  hoolyoke,  mass. 


FOR  YOU! 


A  Fascm;E^ting  Profession 
A  Successful  Future 

An  Opportunity  NOW 


^\'hat  will  your  pay  envelope  hold  six  iiiouths  from  now?     Will  it 
S125?    Or  even  near  it?    Or  will  it  just  hold  "the  weekly  inault?" 

You  can  learn  at  home — in  3. months'  time 
—to  be  a  Costun^e  Designer.  Yes*  learu  to 
create  fashions,  and  reap  tlie  rewards  of  a 
highly  ]>aid  profession. 

Practically  all  our  students  begin  as 
novices.  But  they  become  finished 
designers.  .  ^ 

Just  Two  Examples 

(Names  her©  referred  to  furnished  on  request) 
Mrs.  A.  C.  K.  received  her  diploma 
from  Fashion  Academy.  Three 
months  later  s2ie  earned  |125  a 
week.  Incidentally,  she  do.sig-ned 
costumes  for  Lady  Duff-Gordon 
(Lucile).  Miss  E.  P.  received  her 
diploma^  from  Fashion  Academy- 
Two  months  later,  she  earned  ^00 
a  week. 

You  can  easily  loarn  what  they 
have  learned. 

Fsisluo;!  Academy 

Fashion  Academy  has  a  l-ong;  record  of 
successful  inslruction.  The  sp,eci<al  Hart- 
man  Method,  employed  by  Fashion  Acad»- 
emy  Experts-,  succeeds  with  every  pupit 
It  can  teach  YOU — in  your  own  home,  in 
easy,  pleasant  lessons,  to  earn  ;ni  income 
up  to  .$15,000  a  year. 
Find  out  about  it  NOAV. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

Send  coux>on  be^ow  or  write  for  illus- 
trated FlvEE  booklet  W,  showing  why  we, 
^nore  than,  all,  other  schools  combined,,  can 
place  pupils  in  well  paying  positions  as 
Costume  Designers,  Millinery  Designers 
and  Fashion  Illustrators.    Send  to-daiy. 

FASHION  ACADEMY 

Fashion  Academy,  Inc. 

103  East  57th  St,,  New  York 

Send  me  FREE  Booklet  W,  containing  information  about  your  home-stucly  , 
courses   in   Costiune   and   Millinery  Design,  and.  Fashion  Illustratiom 


Name.  . 
Address . 
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"If  I  were  twenty-one  again- 

The  man  who  reads  is  the  t 
man  who  succeeds,  says  one  ^^p^^|| 
of  the  country's  big 


99 


$2  5 


WILrLflAM  MAXWELiL.  is  vice-  -'^-'-^^  -  > 
president  of  the  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Co.  In  a  recent  m- 
terview  he  said:  "Were  I 
twenty-one  again,  I  should  do  a 
great  deal  of  reading.  Six  hours 
each  week  is  not  much,  but  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  the 
$20,000  a  year  executive  'and  the 
week  clerk."  .  .    ,      ,  -,    ^         .  i 

His  advice  is  positively  the  soundest  receipe  ' 
for  success.  Every  >bis-  man  has  been  a  vora- 
cious reader.  Roo'sevelt.  the  busiest  man  of 
his  time,  read  more  widely  than  a  thousand 
average  men  nut  toget'her.  L»incoln.  without 
an  education,  rose  to  his  commanding  position 
because  of  his  home  reading.  Carnegie 
haunted  the  bookstores.  Practically  every  man 
to-dav  w'ho  is  earning  a  vast  income  is  a  man 
who  has  taken  the  time  to  read  good  books. 

No  age  is  too  late  to  begin.  I  know  a  man 
who  was  earning  $100,000  a  year.  Yet  he 
enrolled  in  a  university.  He  felt  'he  didn't 
know  enough — although  his  library  was 
stacked  with  wonderful  books. 

Good  reading  broadens  you.  It  puts  you  in  .^^-—^ — 
touch  with  the  greatest  minds  this  earth  h  as  ever  seen.  It  teaches  you  how  to  think 
strai&rht.  It  helps  you  to  speak  fluently  and  masterfully.  It  stamps  you  as  a  person 
of  culture  in  whatever  company  you  are.  • 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  really  convenient  form,  the  greatest  writings  of  history 
are  placed  at  your  diisposal.  so  that  you  can  become  familiar  with  them  in  any  spare 
moment  you  have.  Thiis  remarkable  plan,  already  beinjg:  used  by  thousands  of  ambi- 
tious oeoplOf  is  called 

THE  POCKET  UNIVERSITY 
Send  for  This  Free  Book 

T<HJE  plan  is  nothing  less  than  a  selection  of  the  world's  greatest  works  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  assisted  by  such  eminent  men  as  Bliss  Perry,  Henry  V-an  Dyke,  and  Ham- 
ilton Wright  Mabie.    The  handy  volumes  are  bound  in  convenient  pocket  form, 
so  that  they  can  be  carried  anywhere. 
Accompanying  them  is  a  wonderful  Daily  Reading  Guide,  showing  what  you  should 
read  to-day,  to-morrow,  next  week  and  so  on.     As  a  resuilt,  any  man — within  a  short 
period — ^can  secure  as  complete  a  course  in  reading  as  he  will  get  in  any  university  in 
the  country,  and  at  infinitely  tess  expense. 

Let  us  send  you  free — ^aibsolutely  without  obligation — a 
book  describing  this  fascinating  new  development  in  home 
education.  You  won't  be  bothered  by  a  salesman.  It  will 
•  be  left  to  your  own  .iudgment — to  the  privacy  of  your  con- 
science— whether  you  want  to  accetpt  or  reject  this  op- 
portunity. 

^  The  free  book  itself  is  wonderfully  fascinating  read- 
ing.    It  explains  in  detail  what  the  Pocket  University 
^^^^^i^^  is.   it   te/lls  all  aJbout  the   remarkable   Daily  Reading 
Guiide.  and- it  coxLtain^s  three  of  the  most  inspiring,  most 
J  helTDful  article's  you  ever  read — one  by  Lyman  Abbott 
;^  himself,  one  by  John  *M'acy,  the  other  by  Richard  L»e 
/  Gallienne. 

Why  hesitate?    Send   now.     You  have  nothing  to 
-      lose.    The  book  is  absolutely  free.    Learn  how  easily, 
how  groat-ly,  you  can  imjprove  yourself  in  this  fasci. 
,^       nating  way.    Cut  out  the  coupon  before  you  turn  this 
page,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it. 

V '      THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION,  11  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


A  Prospectus 
The  Pocket  ^University 


of  books  conUininq  the 


THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION 

IU-116  UiX  S.ftwath  Sti»et 


COUPON  > 


THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION,  114  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City: 

Send  me  the  free  booldet  and  complete  information  about  the  ( 
Pocket  University.   I  assumi    absolutely  no  obligation  by  this  I 

requcst. 

Name  ^  

Address  


City. 


.State. 


IF  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  IT 
YOU  WILL  BUY  THE  PATHE 


ttntlh 


GREATER  THAN  THE  PHONOGRAPH 


Different 
in 

Constnvfion 

SnpeYioY 
in 

Tone 


A    BOOKLET   UPON  REQUEST 


17  GRAND  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN  NEW  YORK 
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Pathe  Freres  Phonograph  Co.  I 


 I 


'More  Money  for  Raw  Furs!^ 


^The  money  you  get  for  your 
raw  furs  tells  you  whether  to 
ship  to  the  same  house  again  or 
not.  The  "talk"  of  the  money 
is  the  final  word. 

flThe  large  sums  that  have  left  the  S. 
&  B.  cash  drawer  certainly  have  done 
well  by  us,  for  our  list  of  permanent 
shippers  is  growing  daily. 

^Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  get  in  on  the 
"conversation"  of  the  S.  &  B.  coin,    /t's  all- 


convincing! 


Price  List  sent  on  request 


MEMBER 


STRUCK  &BOSSAK,  Inc. 

138  West  28tb  Street,  New  Yerk  City 

Importers  of  Foreign  &  Exporters  of  American  Furs 
We  are  Buyers  of  GINSENG  and  GOLDEN  SEAL 
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Are  You  Old  At 
Thirty-five? 

Are  you  old  at  thirty-five?  Or  are  you  yoiuig 
at  seventy- five?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  year.s. 
Old  age  is  a  i^rocess,  a  condition,  a  slov\4n^i  up, 
a  stiffening  up,  a  loss  of  lite  and  youth. 

Old  age  will  "get"  you  some  day.  But  you  <*an 
side-step  if  you  know  how.  It  w^ili  get  you  mI 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  years  if  you  will  let  it. 

Are  you  settling  down?  Are  you  gettina 
stiff-necked  physically  or  mentally?  Are  yon 
getting  ''set"  in  your  joints  or  in  your  ideas: 
People  who  stay  young,  and  there  are  many, 
continue  to  do  the  things  and  enjoy  the  things 
that  they  did  at  twenty-five.  Apply  this  test 
to  yourself. 

If  you  are  old  at  thirty  or  at  fifty  or  at  seventy,  it  is  because  your 
functional  organs  are  slowing  up,  your  circulation  is  more  stagnant,  your 
body  is  filling  up  with  dead  cells  and  waste  material,  biit  most  of  all  Vie- 
cause  your  nerve- force  is  diminishing. 

You  Are  as  Old  as  Your  Nerves 

the  spinal  cartilages  elastic,  ie.st  they 
become  flattened  and  immovable. 
Keep  the  spinal  veterbrae  in  riiign- 
ment,  lest  they  impinge  the  spinal 
cord  and  spinal  nerves.  Keep  th<' 
spine  straight,  as  in  youth.  And 
keep  the  spine  strong,  so  that  it 
may  be  kept  straight  and  flexible. 

flow  You  Can  Stajr  Young 

To  learn  to  keep  tlie  spine  young 
is  the  first  essential  in  maintaining 
youth  and  fighting  off  old  age.  This 
great  fundamental  truth  has  been 
recognized  and  made  tlie  pl-ominent 
factor  in  the  art  of  keeping  young 
as  taught  by  Bernarr  Macfadden  in 
his  great  new  course  on  Making  Old 
Bodies  Youngr. 


All  of  the  functions  and  activities 
of  the  body  are  dei)endent  upon 
nerve-force.  Your  functional  or- 
gans, your  circulation  and  that 
elimination  of  wastes  which  keeps 
your  body  clean,  are  all  dej)endent 
upon  your  nervous  energies,  and 
your  nervous  energies  are  prmiarily 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
your  spine. 

The  first  and  most  serious  process 
indicative  of  old  age  is  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  spine.  If  you  can  keep 
your  spine  straight  aud  strong  and 
flexible,  then  you  can  maintain  in 
j>erfect  health  and  vigor  the  great 
central  nervous  system,  upon  which 
the  vitalit}^  and  energy  of  the  human 
body  are  dependent.   Learn  to  keep 
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"Making  Old  Bodies  Young'^ 

The  principlea  set  forth  in  this  re- 
marka'ble  course  are  the  result  of  a  life- 
time of  the  study  of  Tiealth-'buildiing, 
combined  with  the  fruits  of  the  experi- 
ence of  innumerajble  cases  of  longevity 
as  observed  and  studied  by  the  author, 
who  is  recogrnized  as  the  world's  fore- 
most authority  along-  these  lines. 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN 

in  this  g-reat  course  in  thirty-eight  les- 
sons, presents  the  causes  and  processes 
of  old  age  and  how  to  prevent  them.  He 
not  only  teaches,  in  fourteen  lessons,  the 
primary  essentials  of  keeping  the  ner- 
vous system  young,  hut  covers  thor- 
^  ou^hly  the  dietetic  reauirements  of 
'  maintaining  youth.  He  teaches  how  to 
retain  the  digestion  of  a  child  and  the 
perfect  nutrition  of  youth,  together  with 
'that  activity  of  elimination  which  keeps 
all  organs  and  tissues  clean  and  clear 
of  the  accumulating  detbris  that  is  char- 
aicteristic  of  old  age.  He  teaches  how 
to  keep  the  arteries  elastic  and  clean. 
And  how  to  maintain  elasticity,  not  only 
of  body,  but  of  mind  and  of  heart.  You 
fhave  only  to  see  and  to  read  this  course 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  step,  hut  a  tremendous  leap  in 
advance  of  all  previous  studies  of  this 
subject. 

This  course  is  not  only  for  the  old, 
but  for  the  young,  in  order  that  they 
may  sitay  young.  It  is  for  young  men 
and  women,  even  tfor  girls  and  boys. 
It  iis  expressive  of  the  thoroughness  of 
•  its  preparation.  It  offers  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  comprehensive  grouping  of 
exercises  for  the  spine  and  back  suiitable 
for  home  use  ever  assemhled.  No  mat- 
ter ^''hat  your  age  or  condition,  you  will 
find  this  course  applicaJble  to  your  own 
case.  Spinal  curvature  and  other  de- 
fects of  the  back  may  be  corrected  by 
the  methods  presented,  the  prime  purpose 
of  which,  however,  is  to  keep  the  spine 
young  and  (therefore  to  put  off  the  debili- 
tating, atrophying  and  weakening  pro- 
cesses which  produce  what  we  call  old  age. 

Included  with  this  course  is  a  special  spine- 
straightening  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Macfad- 
den,  which  should  form  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  home  and  every  gymnasium. 


Bernarr  Macfadden's  New  Invention  for 
Straightening:  and  CoiTecting  t^e  Spine 
Is  Sent  Free  With  His  Course  on 
**Makins:  Old  Bodies  Youn«.'> 


SIEND  NO  MONFY  t  examine  this  complete  course  free  of  charge. 

..1^  t  y  •    Once  you  have  seen  it  you  wiU  doubtless  want  to  keep  it. 

It  wiU  he  shipped  for  your  free  inspection,  covering  a  period  of  five  days.  At  the  end  of  five  days, 
.either  return  the  course  to  us  or  send  $6.50.    Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mall  it_today. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  CORPORATION/!^  iEw^Yo^k^'fe.^- 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  CORPORATION, 

tl9  West  40th,  Dept.  W.  A.-2I,  New  York  City. 

You  may  send  me  Bernarr  Macfadden's  Course  of  38  lessons  in  "Making  Old  Bodies  Young." 
Including  the  special  spine  straightening  apparatus  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  have  five 
days  after  its  receipt  to  either  remail  the  course  to  you  or  send  you  $6.50  in  full  payment. 


Name  . 
Address 
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MORDAUNT  &  HEMMICK 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Railroad — Railway  Equipment 
and  Steel  Securities,  Specialists 

549  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Let  us  send  you  our  Special  Market  Review — 
No  charge — No  obligation. 

Visit  Our  Board  Room 

CORRESPONDENTS  POSNER  &  CO. 

MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


T(J  CUT  YOUH 


or  TWK  lauusMi- 


New  1920  Model 

MARK  SHIPMENTS  LEGIBLY  AND  QUICKLY 

Use  the  Diagraph  Stencil  cutting  machine  for  better  and  quicker  mork- 
ing  of  your  shipments — boxes,  crates,  bags,  eases,  etc.  Cuts  a  cardboard 
stencil  m  half  a  minute — marks  your  shipments  plainly  and  legibly— avoids 
loss  and  delays  in  transit. 

Accomplishes  a  broader  and  more  useful  range  of  work  than  is  possible  with 
any  other  construction.  That  is  why  it  is  used  and  endorsed  by  Genera!  Elec- 
tric Co.,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  National 
Lead  Co.,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  and  hundreds  of  the  leading  industries 
in  the  country. 

Lasts  a  Business  Lifetime — A  Size  for  Every  Need 

No  matter  what  your  requirements  there  is  a  Diagraph  for  every  need — three 
models  and  sizes  cutting  form       in.  to  1%  in.  letters.     Price  from  $110.00  , 
to  $200.00.    The  Diagraph  is  simple*  strong,  durable,  has  few  partft  and  will 
serve  you  day  after  day  for  a  business  lifetime. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It  StBBHMaHHSHHfllBff  iSHHMttB 


Prove  that  the  Diafrraph  pays  for 
Itself.  Ask  us  today  to  send  you 
one  prG(paid.  Give  it  a  thorough 
trial.  If  you  like  it.  buy  it — other- 
wise return  it  at  our  expense.  Wo 
take  all  risk. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Shi'PPfing  room  supplies,  stencil 
boar4.  oil  board,  ink.s,  brushes,  etc., 
can  be  purchased  direct  from  our 
St.  XiOuis  office  or  from  branch  of- 
fice nearest  you  at  a  marked 
saving-. 

Diagraph  Stencil  Msslitns  Corp. 

!>05  Clinton  St.  Bt.  I/oms^,  xAIo. 

.Branch  offices  in  principal  shi-pping: 
centers.    See  Phone  Book. 


Patented  Fountain 
Stencil  Brush 

T^atest  model  DIAGRAPH  Fountain  Stencil  Brush, 
Works  lilte  a  fountain  pen.     One    filling  marks 
hundreds  of  shipments.    Has  renewable  brush  tip3. 
Saves  time  lost  dipping  brush  into  inK  pot.  Saves 
ink  lost  by  spilling  or  evaporation.    Marking  is  con- 
tinuous, rapid  and  ea.sy.    Made  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.    Length  of  handle  5  inches:  diameter. 
inches.    Diameter  of  bristles  at  ferrule   1%  inches. 
Bristles  are  rubber  set — octagonal  ferrule  prevents 
rolling.   Send  this  coupon  with  $3.00  and  your  name 
and  address  and  w«  wilJ  mail,  prepaid,  the  DIA- 
GRAPH Fountalu  Brush  with  the  strict 
understanding  that  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied, 30 ur  money  will  bo  refunded.. 


lllAIiHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 


Are  Yon  Planting 
the  Seeds  of  Snccess? 

How  much  of  j^our  income  are  you  regularly  setting  aside 
in  readiness  for  the  proverbial  "rainy  day"  ? 

Are  you  among  those  who  are  putting  o£P  the  preparation 
for  their  future  because  of  present  inconvenience? 

Save  Systematically 

One  of  the  most  profitable  ways  to  save  is  to  invest  in 
high  grade  securities  with  attractive  income  returns. 

The  opportunities  to  buy  this  type  of  security  have,  be- 
cause of  the  small  purchasing  power  of  the  majority,  been 
confined  to  a  few  commonly  known  as  capitalists. 

The  Monthly  Instalment  Plan 

makes  it  possible  for  a  person  of  restricted  buying  power 
to  participate "  in  the  profitable  purchases  that  can  be 
made.  This  plan  is  also  used  by  investors  of  ample  means 
enabling  them  to  secure  greater  holdings  than  they  other- 
wise could. 

A  Descriptive  Booklet 

of  our  "Monthly  Instalment  Plan"  will  be  sent  to  you  with 
our  compliments  if  you  are  interested  in  saving  money  by 
means  of  careful  investing. 

This  Coupon  Is  for 
^v^^  Your  Convenience 

DUNHAM 

&   COMPANY,  v^^^ 
43  Exchange  PI., 
New  York. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  booldet  describing  your  ^ 
' '  :M  ont'h  ly  Ins  talm  ent  PI  an . ' ' 

W.A 

Name  

Address   


43  Exchange  Place 
New  York 


REM- 
From 


/IN  OFFICE 
fftunity.  Ad- 


ARD  AND 
Idepartment. 


[iicago*6 
young 
tage. 
ard 


;  detailed  iniormatH 
Address  A"K  103,  Tribune. 


SALES'CORRESPONDENT- 

Prominent  tire  concern  desires  the  service^ 
o£  a  competent  experienced  direct  mail  said 
executive  of  Al  caliber.  We  need  a  man  v^f 
is  competent  of  taking  charge  of  a  big 
correspondence  department,  who  can  co4 
ate  with  sales  department  and  advertising'^ 
partment,  and  who  has  the  necessar^r  execi^ 
tive  ability  to  get  out  efficiently  and  economy 
ically  a  large  quantity  of  dictated  sales  liter- 
ature. This  is  an  important  position  and  to 
the  man  who  Yneasures  up  to  the  test  we  have 
an  unusually  interesting  proposition  to  offer. 
Address  B  M  170.  Tribune. 

MAN 

WITH  2  YEARS  COLLEGE  OR  BETTER 
For  good  position  calling  for  executivel 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  and  some  co^^ 
respondence  experience.    An  oppo^ 
secure  the  proper  training,  whicb 
you  even^Mliy  for  a  position  off 
bility;  ^|r^^<:ept  certain  if  ^"ou| 


Train  for  a  Job  Like  This 


A  big',  new  pacing-  field  is  open  to  the 
ambitious  man.  Great  o-ganiza'tions  have 
created  and  are  creating  high  salaried  po- 
sitions for  Expert  Letter  Writers  and  Su- 
pervisors of  Correspondence.  They  realize 
the  value  of  the  man  who  can  organize 
and  supervise  tlieir  letters  and  direct-by- 
uiail  advertising.  The  advertisement 
a»bove,  taken,  from  a  city  newspaper, 
shows  tho  kind  of  opportunaties  that  arc 
daily  seekin^j  tile  trained,  correspondent. 


Train  by  Mail 


La  Sa/Ue's  big  staff  of  letter  experts  of- 
fer you  a  thoroly  practical  eourse  of  in- 
struction which  will  equip  you  to  hold  ono 
of  these  important  jobs.  This;  traiining 
will  make  you  a  stronger  man  in  your 
present  job.  (Any  man  in  any  'branch  of 
business  can  profit  ininienseiy  by  know- 
ing how  to  write  better  letters.)  You 
get  this  instruction  by  maid— -you  learn 
in  your  spare  time  under  personal  super- 
vision of  experts. 

The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 

Training  tko  LaSalle  way  is  not  a  riioro  loutiiu- 
method  of  following  set  examples  and  mfruo.rizin^ 
rules.  You  karr  to  be  a  master  letter  wiirer  b^ 
actually  working  out  the  same  kind  oi"  probiems 
tlkat  you  meet  hi  real  business.  You  art;  shown  how 
and  why  c^jrtaiu  principles  apply  to  actual  ca«e6 
rnd  you  writr  the         r<^   iwst  as   \o?i  ^vouLI 


business  ipractice.  ;£yery  coaiceivaible  situtatfioi:  i.-^ 
brought  up  throughout  the  course.  When  you  Ijavr 
completed  it,  you  wlil  have  that  thoro  Imowltdiiy 
and  practical  experience  in  oltfectiTe  letter  wiirln-r 
for  which  large  salaries  are  being  offered  by  t di- 
gressive husiness  hou.-:es. 

Send  the  Coupm 

Your  reauest  will  bria^  full  mforniatiou  \ihimz 
the  LaSalle  Course  .  in  Correspondeac-e;  also  uur 
interesting  boolt,  "Master  Letters  ia  Busiiit'><." 
which  explain  hi  detail  how  any  vntelligeat  maii  oi- 
woman  can  easily  and  auiclUy  train  for  the  posi'K>)j 
of  Correspondence  Supervisor  Sales  Correspond,  nr. 
Collection  Correspondent,  Bu-e-ct-by  mail  Copy  Wj  it- 
er, etc.  The  coupon  brings  all  this  free.  SniU  i: 
or  write  to-day. 

lu  SALLE  EXTEMSI0N  UMnfERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Traitiing 
I  Institution  in  the  Worlt}. 

^  DEPT.   iilS-W  CHiCAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I 


Witlioir 
send  nu! 
ftfethod  of  iTmU' 
ing  and  your-  h-: 


cost  or  r;bliga!ion  on  my  part,  pl'  UM 
particulars    regarding    your  l»i'ahUui 
aJning  in  Business  Letter  Wii; 
">lA:-t':'v  Letters  ia  Busin.-^." 
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'.  arn 

^'^'PR^WD^NT  TT  ™  million  dollar  Sweeney  School  is  preparing  men 
1  to  earn  from  $150  to  $400  a  month  in  the  Auto- 
mobile and  Tractor  business.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  what  there 
is  in  this  wonderful  business  for  you.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  what 
the  Sweeney  School  can  do  for  you.  I  will  refund  your  railway  fare,  round 
trip,  if  you  find  I  have  made  a  single  misrepresentation. 

No  Previous  Experience  Needed 


PICK  YOUR  JOB. 

Motors  Experts.  .S125  and 
Tire  Vulcanizers...$  12 5  anid  ud 

Cliaufifeur.s  $100  and  uo 

Molding:  Experts.. SI 50  and  up 
HepaiT  Men. .  .  .  $1.25  per  liour 
Truck  Drivers..  $35  per  weeis 
Taxicab  Drivers.  $25  per  week 
Trouble  Shooters.  .$ 3  per  hour 
Salesmen  ..  .  .$3,500  per  year 
Tractor  Engineers.  $8  per  day 
Demonstrator..$15  0  per  month 
Garage  Manager. $ 3, 000  a  yea- 
Sweeney  Graduates  always  in 
demand— at  big  saaaries 


If  you  like  machinery,  you  can  become  an 
expert  mechanic  by  the  Sweeney  System  of 
Practical  Training.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
you  have  book  learning.  You  don't  need  to 
be  other  than  ambitious,  industrious  and 
willing.  The  Sweeney  System  means  LEARN 
BY  DOING. 

Sweeney  System  Trains  You  in  8  Weeks. 

By  the  pweeney  System  you  can  learn  the 
business  in  eight  weeks.  Don't  say — it  can't 
be  learned  in  that  time.  5,000  U.  S.  Army 
students  were  trained  in  that  time  for  the 
Government  at  the  Sweeney  School.  You 
work  on  the  same  wonderful  equipment  and 
under  the  same  expert  instructors  as  the  soldiers  did.  If 
ypu  are  made  of  the  right  stuff,  you  can  learn  it  too. 

It's  the  First  Step  That  Counts 

"Make  that  step  in  the  right  direction.  Come  to  the  recognized 
LEADEK.  I  want  every  young  man  mechanically  inclined  to  make 
a  real  start  this  year.  BEGIN  TO-DAY  by  sending  for  my  big, 
free  catalogue.  You  don't  need  any  previous  experience,  or  any 
education,  because  you  use  tools,  not  books.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
wonderful  testimonial  from  a  deaf  and  dumb  student  whom  I 
trained  in  eight  weeks.  By  sending  for  my  book,  j-ou  incur  no 
obligation,  you  simply  give  yourself  the  oppt  rtunity  of  investigat- 
ing the  wonderful  possibilities  the  automobile  business  offers  you. 

LEARN  A 

SCHOOL  OF  AUTO- 
805   SWEENEY  BLDG. 


ExperiMechamcs%nied 
in/hiio  ^TmctorBusinoss 

E,J,3u)QoriGy 


r^OME   TO   THE   wSWEENEY   SCHOOL  OF   AUTO,   TRACTOR  AND 
Aviation  Mechanics  if  you  really  wish  to  he  a  trained  Expert  and  to 
vvoik  <;n  the  most  modern  machinery. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
SWEENEY  SCHOOL 


Ov< 


and 


187     acres  shop 
o)>erating  space. 
Over      ONE  MH^LION 
DOLLARS  invested. 
Equipment    alone    worth  over 
$350,000,     of     which  $50,000 
machine     shop     and  aviation 
equipment      has      just  heen 

purchased. 
Over  1,200  students  and  35,000 

graduates. 
250  instructors  and  employees; 
monthly  pay  roll  $30,000. 


*1  say  it  is  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  to-day,  and  my 
free  book  tells  all  about  it.  So 
mail  the  coupon  NOW  and  get  the 
facts.'' 

EMORY  .L  SWEENEY, 

President. 


THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  else,  just 
as  Sweeney's  Equipment  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated any  place  else.  Learn  how  to  repaii 
or  make  any  piece  of  machinery  by  doin^ 
the  work  with  your  own  hands  under  tlic 
personal  instruction  of  experts,.  Train 
hand  and  e.ye  and  brain  together  until  yon 
do  the  job  right.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Sweeney  System  that  has  turned  out  over 
35,000  graduates  and  which  was  approved 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  send- 
ing me  5,000  men  to  train  for  army  me- 
chanical service.    The  idea  that  has  built 

Million  Dollar 
trade  school  and 
made  thou- 
sands  of 
men  a  sue- 
cess  in 
life. 


m 


Emory  J.  Sweeney,  Pi^esideiu. 
H05    Sweeney    Bldg,,  Kan.^- 
City.  Mo. 

Send  me  free  yovac  7  2  i';  -^ 
catalogue  and  aweenoy  /i^i- hoo, 
xNews  and  teli  .'ne  of  ih.^  ovi- 
PortLinities    in    t^-  ^ir- 


A  DDR  E  S  S 


GOOD  HEALTH 


IS 


YOUR  BIRTHRIGHT 

ARE  YOU  BEING  CHEATED 
OUT  OF  IT? 


No  matter  how  chronically  sick 
you  may  be  —  no  matter  how 
healthy  you  may  be — it  is  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  to  humanity 
to  learn  that  Health  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  obedience  to  Nature's 
Laws.  The  functioning  of  these 
laws  is  explained  in  simple  lan- 
guage in  Dr.  Lindlahr's  wonderful 
book,  ''The  Philosophy  and  Prac- 
tice of  Nature  Cure.''  You  can 
secure  this  unusual  book  on  ap- 
proval by  simply  filling  in  this 
coupon  and  mailing  it  to  us.  Do 
not  hesitate — ^fill  it  in  now  —  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  will  be  yours. 

 MAIL  THIS  COUPON  

Nature  Cure  Publishing  Company, 

525  South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: — 

With  no  obligation  on  my  part  to  keep  it,  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
438  Page  Book — Nature  Cure.  If  at  the  end  of  five  days  I  decide  to  keep 
It,  I  will  send  you  $2.15;  otherwiise  I  will  return  it  promptly. 

Name  


N  ATUKE  OIJKB 
Cloth  Bound — 438  Pases 
SENT  FREE 

From  tihe  forty  cha.pters 
which  comprise  the  contents, 
the  few  following  chapter 
headings  wall  serve  aa  an  in- 
dic-atioQ  of  the  scope  and 
extent  of  scientiiic  research 
set  forbTi  in  this  remarkable 
book: 

Wbat  is  Nature  Cure? 
What  is  Life?  The  Three 
Pnmary  Causes  of  Disease — 
The  La.ws  of  Cure — SuiJpres- 
sion  Versus  Elimination; 
Suppression  the  Cause  of 
Chronic  Disease — Inflamma- 
tion— Effects  of  Suppression 
on  Venereal  Diseases:  De- 
structive After  Effects  of 
Mercury — "Suppressive"  Sur- 
gical Treatment  of  Tonsili- 
tls  and  Enlarged  Adenoids — 
Cancer — Woman's  Suffering 
— Treatment  of  Acute  Dis- 
ease by  iie-tural  MetJhods — 
Dr.  Osier  on  "'Medicine"  — 
The  Diphtheria  Antitoxin — 
Vaccination — Surgery.  De- 
strucuon  or  Cure — ^du-onic 
Diseases — Crisis:  Disease 
Crisis:  Healing  Crisis — Di- 
agnosis from  the  Eye:  The 
Story  of  a  Gre-at  Discovery 
— ^Natural  Dietetics:  Mixing 
Fiuits  and  Vegetables:  ilix- 
ing  Starches  and  Acid 
Frudts — iFasting — Hydrother- 
apy— ^Air  and  Light  Baths — 
CoiTCct  Breathing — 'Exercise. 
Massage:  Osteopathy.  Chiro- 
practic— Legitimate  Scope  of 
Mental  and  Metaphi'sical 
Healing — Mentail  Theraipeu- 
tics — StrerLgt'hening  of  Will 
Power  and  Self- Control. 


Address, 
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I  Want 
Mans 


That  is  what  Albert  Foster  wrote  us  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  hfe  goes  on:  "I'm  tired  of  being  bossed  for  $25  a 
week.  I  want  a  He-Man  job  with  real  pay.  I  want  to  get 
into  the  $100  a  week  class.  Tdl  me  how  to  do  it."  We 
showed  him  how.  Today  he  has  a  He-Man  job  and  He-Man 
pay.   We  tell  of  his  experience  because  it's  typical. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU?  A  man  who  is  up  and  doing,  getting 
real  money,  or  are  you  simply  marking  time  on  $25  or  $30 
a  week?  $100  jobs"  don't  go  begging.  If  you  want  one  youVe 
got  to  go  after  it.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  condi- 
tion in  hfe?  If  you  are,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  you,  but  if 
you  want  one  of  these  real  jobs  with  big  pay,  then  we  can  help 
you  and  help  you  ia  a  hurry. 

A  REAL  MAN  with  a  real  man's  pay  is  what  you  want  to  be, 
and  ^ye  wi^  show  you  how.  Without  loss  to  yoa  of  a  single 
working  hour,  we  will  show  you  a  sure  way  to  success  and  big 
pay.  A  large  number  of  men  in  each  of  the  positions  listed  are 
enjoying  their  salaries  because  of  our  help— we  want  io  help  you. 


Make  a  check  on  the  coupon  against 
the  job  you  want  and  we  will  help  you 
get  it.  Write  or  print  your  name  on 
ihe  coupon  and  send  it  in  today.  You 
will  be  under  no  obligation. 

Amerkan  School  of  Correspoadence 

Dept.  G 1 195,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


»De{>t.  G119$.  Chicago.  Hi.  § 

Exp^lain  how  I  can  qaaHf  y  for  jweUion  checked:  J 

2.  ..Architect  ..'  $5,000  to $15,000 

W  ..Aat<miel)Ue  Engineer . . . .  4;000  to  lO.COO  I 

•  .Civil  Engineer  .   5.000  to^  15.000  Z 

2    -StrocturalEoflfieer  ....  4.000to  10;00»  Z" 

§r  .  easiness  lUmgfr   5.000  to  15.000  I 

*  .  Accoanlant  aaAiUdUor.  2.50»to   7.00O  X 
.  DrafUaian  and  Designer  2.500  to    4.000  m 

..Electrical  Englaeer         4,000 to  10.000  | 

.  .Mechanical  engineer....  4.009 fo  10.000  ^ 

.  .ShopSa»erhitea<ent   ..  3.000  to   7.t)00  I- 

Employment  Hanger. . .  4.000  )o>  10.000  i 

.  Steam  Engineer  2.OOOI0    I.OOf  Z 

..Foreman  2,000 to«  4.000,  Z 

.  .Telephone  Engineer  ....  2.500 to'  5^0  1 

.Blgl^  Scliool  €raiaate  in,  two  years     '  Z 
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How  to  Make  Big  Money 
Out  of  Bad  Gasoline 

Remarkable  Story  of  a  Product  Now  Used  AH  Over  the  World,  Yet  Never 
Advertised.    What  It  Is  Doing  for  Representatives  and  Their  Customers. 

In   the  little  town  of  Brid^eton,   N,   J.  for  the  Army  and  Navy.    One  of  the  largest  AmefJ 

a  young-  man  worked  in  feis  father's  shoe  ican    airplane    concerns    ordered    it    from  thg( 

store.      When    he    finished    West    Jersey  Bliilippine  Islands.    When  their  re-order  came  in 

Academy  he  decided  to  g-o  to  Jefferson  Col-  t  ^^^y  complained  atoout  the  shipment  of  the  .product 

lege,  Philadelphia,  to  ^  .  --.being  made  through  the  Suea 
study      medicine;  but; 


financing  same  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind, 
he  had  to  stop  and  come 
back  to  the  shoe  store  to 
help  support  the  family. 

On  several  occasions 
this  young  man  had 
an  opportunity  to  take 
an  automobile  ride, 
and  as  automobile 
owners  will  do,  they 
talked  about  the  poor 
quality  of  g-asbline, 
small  mileage,  car- 
bon troulbles,  carbur- 
etor adjustments,  and  things  of  that  -sort. 

While  at  school,  this  young  man  was 
fascinated  by  experiments  conducted  in 
the  .chemical  laiboratory,  and  his  chem- 
ical training  suggested  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  poor  quality  of  gasoline  in  use.  So  he 
fitted  up  a  small  la^b-  - 
oratory  in  the  back 
of  the  shoe  store,  and 
month  after  month  he 
experimented.  Disap- 
pointment after  dis- 
appointment came  to 
hini.  it  was  the  his- 
tory of  every  great 
invention  —  persever- 
ance—  disappointment 
' —  perseverance  —  fin- 
ally the  sunshine  of 
success. 


Canal  instead  of  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  They  wantea 
Gastirie  quickly.  In  this  coiin- 
tiry  su/Cih  concerns  as  Wilson  & 
Company,  the  big  packing 
house  in  Chicago,  Steele- 
Wedeles  Company,  the  Fira 
Department  of  the  City  of 
Atlanta,  the  Georgia  Rail- 
way and  Power  Company  of 
Atlanta  and  tliousands  of 
other  concerns  are  using 
Gastlne, 

Agenoies  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Men  starting  out 
with  a  few  boxes  of  Gastina 
have  now  incorporated  sell- 
ixs:  agencies  of  as  high  as 
^  2  25, 000.  Mr.  S.  F.  Holden 
of  44  I'lincc  Street.  I'aterson,  N.  J.,  In  a  little  over 
a  year,  established  250  stores  selling  Gastine  tablets. 

A  doctor  in  New  York  State  is  making  $10,000  a 
year  travelling  around  in  his  car  selling  Gastine. 
Gastine  is  sold  through  agencies  in  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Barcelona,  Spain;  Oporto,  Portugal;  Sydney, 
Australia;  Kobe,  Japan;  Bombay,  India;  and!  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa.  WTierever  Gastine  has  gona 
it  has  made  good.  Skeptics  were  answered  by  chem- 
  -  ists  who  testified  that  there 


At  first -he  made  the  tab- 
Jets  in  a  smaU  way  and 
gaVe  them  to  his  friends. 
They  came  back  for  more, 
phd  told  their  friends  about 
it.|  Their  friends  came. 
Pretty  soon  the  business 
gi^vf  bigger  than  the  shoe 
business,  and  this  young 
miin  began  to  manufacture 
hife  tablets,  which  he  called 
Gastine,  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. Then  some  foreign 
iagents  heard  about  it.  They 
cahie  to  the  little  town  of 
iBridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  made 
arrangements  to  handle 
iGastine  all  over  the  world. 

In  Italy  town  after  town 
*vas  plastered  with  Gastine 
posters.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment  contracted  for  it 


Read  This  Proof! 


"We  are  pleased  to  state  tkat  Gastine  is 
being  used  by  the  Fire  Department,  and  does 
all  you  claim  for  it. 

"In  our  thirteen  thousand  pound  pumper  we 
have  cut  down  the  carburetor  five  notches,  and 
find  it  removes  the  carbon  from  the  motor 
and  gives  more  power  and  a  quicker  get-away, 
"My  car  shows  more  power,  mileage  and  speed 
than  ever  before.  I  recommend  the  use  of 
Gastine  to  truck  and  auto  owners."  W.  B. 
CODY,   Chief  Fire  Department,   Atlanta,  Ga. 

"Referring  to  your  inquiry  of  April  9th,  we 
wish  to  state  that  we  have  tried  Gastine  in 
our  Autocar  Trucks,  that  we  are  now  using 
your  preparation  and  that  we  surely  will 
continue  to  use  it. 

"We  have  noticed  a  decided  reduction  in  our 
Gasoline  consumption  and  our  mechanic  in- 
forms us  that  our  motors  seem  to  benefit 
greatly  by  the  lubricating  and  Engine-cleaning 
properties  of  your  product."  WILSON  &  CO., 
iSo.  W.  St.  Branch,  A.  S.  Bosbor,  Manager 
"I  have  made  over  9,000  miles  with  my 
Buick  and  did  not  have  carbon  taken  out 
once.  I  notice  more  pep  on  hills,  and  it  sure 
does  save  gas."  GEORGE  A.  MASON,  204 
Ontario  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

'Our  gasoline  bills  have  been  cut  down 
approximately  35%  ;  our  engines  start  with  the 
first  turn  of  the  crank;  our  spark  plugs  are 
clean  and  do  a  lot  more  sparking,  and  our 
trucks  are  easier,  smoother,  and  act  more 
gently  all  around  since  we  have  been  adding 
Gastine  to  our  daily  supply  of  gasoline." 
PENTECOST  BROS.,  Chicago,  111. 


was  absolutely  nothing 
about  Gastine  that  could! 
possibly  hurt  even  the  fin- 
est engine  — ^that  Gastine 
actually  increased  mileage 
in  gasoline  31% — that  Gas- 
tine cleaned  out  and  pre- 
vented the  formation  of 
carbon — that  Gastine  con- 
tains no  alcohol,  ether, 
camphor,  picric  acid,  car- 
bon bisulphide,  or  any 
other  ingredient  which 
might  harm  copper,  iron, 
steel,  zinc,  nickel,  silver, 
gold,  platinum,  brass  or 
aluminum,  cold  or  heated. 

Gastine  is  the  greatest 
achievement  in  motordom 
since  the  invention  of  the 
pneumatic  tire.  Gastine  is 
the  greatest  source  of  econ- 
omy where  economy  is  most 
needed — in  the  use  of  gas- 
oline. 

The  sale  of  Gastine  is  so 
wide  now  that  a  modern 
laboratory  is  required  to 
6uppl>'  the  demand.  Agencies 
are  being  assigned  in  the 
order  of  their  application. 
Only  a  small  capital  is  re- 
quired. 

But  we  want  only  sincere 
people  to  write  us.  Gastine 
offers  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  make  |50  to  $200  a 
week.  Write  at  once  for 
our  agency  proposition. 


The  GASTINE  COMPANY,  bridSIt^n"*  ^^'n.  j. 


The  many  uses  of  farm 

explosives  explained 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned  that  consider- 
able of  their  heavy,  slow  work  can  be  done 
easily,  quickly  and  economically  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder. 

F.  M.  Reeder,  West  Hatton  Farm,  Charles 
County,  Md.,  is  one  of  them.    He  writes  s 

**  Wc  are  doing  our  own  blasttnir  now  and  have  found  so 
many  needs  tor  powder  io  the  every-day  work  about  the 
farm  that  we  plan  to  keep  9  small  supply  on  band  at  alt 
times.  Seldom  a  week  goes  by  that  we  don*<  have  a  little 
job  where  Atlas  Farm  Powder  saves  u«  a  lot  of  work.  ^ 

To  get  the  most  from  your  land  and  labor,  team 
how  to  use  this  handy  helper  —  Atlas  Farm 
Powder,  Our  book,  Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder, "**  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
today  and  get  a  copy  free. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Division  AW7,  Wilmingtonr'Del. 

Branch  Offices:  Allentown,  Fa.;  Biimlng- 
ham,  Ala.;  Boston;  Chicago;  Dea  Moines, 
fa.;  Houghton,  Mich.;  Jopliu,  Mo.;  Kansas 
City;  Knoxville;  McAlester,  Okla. ;  Memphis; 
Nashville;  New  Orleans:  New  York;  Phila- 
delphia; Pittsburg,  Kans. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Pottsville,    Pa.;    St.     Louis;  Wilkes-Barre. 


Dealers  everywhei-t 


-Mag-azine  near  you 


PROFITABLE  INVESTING 


To  receive  the  proper  income  yield  without  risk  is  a  problem  that 
confronts  all  investors. 

To  judge,  analyze  and  choose  the  best  stock  in  a  market  filled  with 
good  issues  requires  investment  skill  of  an  unusual  character  and  con- 
stant study  of  conditions  in  the  commodity  market,  as  well  as  the  money 
and  stock  markets. 

Conditions  unobserved  by  the  average  investor  indicated  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  market  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell,  or  when  a  "switch" 
would  be  the  best  method  of  procedure. 

We  strive  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  keep  our  clients  apprised  of 
conditions  appertaining  to  their  holdings,  and  it  has  resulted  in  some  very 
profitable  transactions. 

We  do  not  carry  any  margin  accounts,  so  our  advice  can  only  be  for 
our  clients'  best  interests. 


The  following  publications  are  issued  by  us  and  may  be  had 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 
THE  CURB  MARKET 

A  monthly  publication  containing  profitable  investment  information 
on  Curb  Market  and  Stock  Exchange  securities. 

THE  UNLISTED  STOCK  &  BOND  REVIEW 

A  monthly  publication  of  interest  to  banks  and  investors  holding 
unlisted  stock,  contains  information  and  the  latest  bid  and  asked  price 
on  unlisted  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

THE  INVESTORS'  POCKET  MANUAL 

A  monthly  issue  giving  correct  statistics,  records  and  high  and  low 
prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Mining  Corpor- 
ations, also  Grain,  Cotton,  Coffee  and  Provisions. 

GUARANTEED  PARTIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN 

This  leaflet  explains  how  you  may  purchase  highest  grade  stocks 
and  bonds  on  our  monthly  payment  plan. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  CO. 

INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

80  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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;argaiii 
Catalog  of 
Home  Funushings! 

Send  the  coupon  below  at  once.  Get  the  gigantic  1921  catalog  of 
tlie  grreat  house  of  Straua  &  Schram  showing  thoiisands  of  amazinif  bsir- 
srains  in  fuijniture^  rugs,  curtains,  stoves,  jewelr/,  silverware,  talking  ma- 
chinea,  home  furnishings,  men's,  women's  and  chilaren's  clothing.  The  most 
wonderful  shopping  guide  in  home  furnishings  ever  is.^ued  1  Everything 
for  the  home  at  rock  bottom  prices.  See  how  the  buymjx  power  of  this  big  isstitutsoa 
•SVttS  you  money.  Don't  wait.   Send  the  coupon  for  this  free  catalofir. 


Easy  Payments! 

Anything  you  choose  on  small 
monthly  pa^'ments.  terms  as  low 
as  $1'00  down.  Not  one  cent 
extra  for  credit ;  no  discount  for 
cash.  No  CCD.  We  trust  honest 
people  any whei*a  in  the  U  ■  S, 

Send  Coupon 

for  FKEJK  Catalos:! 
Just  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  (or  a  letter  or 
post  card  will  do)  brings 
this  big  catalog  to  vou  at 
once,  free  and  without  obli- 
gation. Don't  delay.  Big 
special  offer  now.  Sen(J 
the  coupoa  NO^y. 

Straus  &  Schram 

West  aSfh  Street 
Dept.  8801  ChicaffO 
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30  Bays^  Tmai 

Our  guarantee  protects  you.  If  not  per- 
fcoUy  aatisfled,  return  the  article  at  our  expends 
within  go  daya  and  get  your  monsy  back,  aiao 
p.v.y  freight  or  express  charges  you  paid.  Thous- 
ands of  !<aUEaed  customei's  endorse  this  kelpfittl 
and  convenient  method  of  buyinir. 


r 

I  Straus  &  Schram  "iSf'isfh  si  Chicago 

I 
I 
I 


Send  me  free,  and  without  obligation,  your 
big,  new,  192i  catalog  of  bargains  in  home  fur- 
nishings. Also  any  sp*2<nal  offers  you  fura  ttow 
making. 


Name. . 


I 

I  Street.  RFD 
I  or  Box  No .    . . . 


I 

J  PostOjfict  StC44,. 


Catalog 


APCO  FABRIC  PRODUCTS 

Our  line  of  auto  accessories,  such  as  tire  covers,  radiator  and  hood 
covers,  and  various  style  of  cushions  and  pillows,  will  not  only  give  pres- 
tige to  your  car,  but  will  also  assure  you  added  comfort.  APCO  products 
are  made  a  little  better  than  the  best,  cost  no  more  than  poorer  quali- 
ties^  and  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  their  users. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Ask  for  our  catalogs  with  trade  discounts 

Auto  Cushions,  Tire  Covers,  etc. 
Radiator  Covers. 
Air    Mattresses,  Portables,  etc. 
Motor  Boat  Cushions,  Tops,  etc. 
Life-Saving  Equipment. 

SPECIAL  SAMPLE  OFFER 

A  High  Grade,  Wedge  Shaped,  Black 
Fabric  Leather  BACK  REST  CUSHION 
sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  U,  S.  on  receipt  of 

Price,  $3.50 
ATLANTIG-PACIFIG  MF6.  GO. 

124-128  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  -  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


DESIGNERS  OF  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S 
GARMENTS  ARE  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  EARN  MORE  MONEY. 
TAKE  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  MITCHELL  SCHOOLS 

in  Designing  Men's,  Women's,  Misses'  and  Children's 

WEARING  APPAREL 
SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  FUR  DESIGNING 

A  course  of  instruction  in  the  MITCHELL  SCHOOL 
means  an  immediate  position  and  bigger  pay. 
The  Mitchell  Schools  of  Garment-Cutting,  Designing,  Pattern-Making, 
Grading  and  Fitting  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  have 

ACHIEVED 

New  Ideas — New  Systems — ^Best  Methods — Best  Results. 

I     Individual  Instruction — Day  and  Evening  Classes — Reasonable  Terms 

Write,  Phone  or  Call  for  Booklet.    Free  Demonstration  and  full  information. 

MITCHELL  DESIGNING  SCHOOLS 

912-920   BROADWAY,   Corner   21st   Street.  New  York 

1  PHONE:  STUYVESANT  8383 

I  BOSTON  BRANCH:  453  WASHINGTON  STREET      -      Dexter  Building 
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Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  E12,  S0J5 


Send  for  a  copy  even  if  only  superficially  intere-sted. 
Around  about  you  every  clay  you  read  of  some  mar- 
velous occurrence  in  which  wireless  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  It  may  not  be  entirely  clear  t«  you. 
The  Manual  will  explain  it.  To  the  student  of -Wire- 
less Telegraphy,  the  Manual  contains  much  that  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  proper  understand] ng-  of  the  art.  A 
p-ood  portion  of  this  is  nov/  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  Manual  contains  200  page.?,  fully  illustrated  on 
high-grade  paper  stock  with  a  two-color  cover. 

WE  ASK  TWEr4TY»FSVe  CENTS  FOR  IT— GIVE 
YOU  A  COUPON  RECEIPT  WHICH  'CAN  BE  AP- 
PLIED  ON  ANY  ORDER  AMOUNTING  TO  FIVE 
DOLLARS   OR  MORE. 

Do  not  w^ait  until  some  other  time,  but  sit  down 
now  and  send  your  name  and  address,  and  g-et  ov. 
of  the  most  complete,  connprehensive  and   relir.  b 
Wireless  pamphlets  published. 


Home  Medical  Battery 

One  of  the  most  popular,  efficient  and  satigfactory  medical 
appa-raitiis  made  for  coveringf  the  usual  reauirements  of  home 
trea^timeiiit. 

The  outfit  is  coiii=tructed  with  two  coniiiartmont:?.  Tlie  upper  owe  Is 
made  to  hold  the  conducting  cords,  chctrode  liandles.  electrodes  and 
other  acccf-sioiios.  Tlio  ]ovv\*r  conipartnicnt  contains  the  diy  ])aLtery  in 
a  nickel  plated  cy.'ijider,  induction  coil,  cfiirent  interrupter,  switch  and 
sockets  for  itie.  in-  ;  I  t  ion  of  the  tips  of  the-  battery  corcU.  Has  nickel 
plated  cariyin?^  iiaiulie. 

All  of  the  nutal   parts,   incIndinR-  the  eli^errode.-s,   are  heavily  nickel 
plated  and  lughly  i)Olishi':d.    Si/e  8 -yiX 5 1,4x^,2  in. 

Descriptive  b0(;klet  mailed  011  application. 
List  No.  Price 

2204  Home  Medical  Apparatus   .$8.50 

Premier  Electric  Vibrator 

The  ma)rv  Ixiiefirs  that  can  be  secured  ?)y  the  rational  use  o 
electric  vibrat(,tr  are  known  by  very  nearly  every  one. 

The  Pitinier  Electric  Ma^sa^se   Vibrator  is  tastefnilv  fim-sln 
black   enamel    and   polished  nickd   plate.     It   is  eauipped  w. 
plicators,  six  feet  of  flexible  conducting?  cord  and  a  :mescO  i. 
tachment  plug  that  v.ill  fit  into  any  standard  lamp  socket.  Swko 
tunis  current  on  and  off. 
Can  bo  used  on  either  A.  C.  or  X>.  C.  currents. 
Booklet  describing  the  vibrator  in  detail  mailed  cr 
List  No. 

2236  Premier  Electric  Vibrator, 
100-120  Volt  Circuxt>, 

2240  Premier  Electric  Vibrator, 

220-230  Volt  Circuits 

2237  Premier  Electric  Vibrator,  Battery_Type , 

Red  Seal  Sparker 

A  Portable  Battery  Suitable  for  Every  Use, 

A  specified  number,  4,  5,  6,  or  10  Ked  Seal  Dry  Ceils, 
properly  and  Pf.'rniaacntly  connected  together  are  put  into  a 
moisture-picof  container.  The  cells  are  perfectly  insulated 
h'ovj  one  anothrr  and  hermetically  scaled  in  the  container. 

]i(  Cviuuriended  for  use  in  all  damp  cr  rnoist  installations; 
for  av.tom-'biJes.  motor  boats,  farm  tractors  or  other  types  of 
internal  combustion  ensines;  testing  for  ifinitiou  trouble  or 
for  (.  rjru'r.^;ene-y,  lighting  un  automobiles,  motor  boats,  etc.  j 
for  teIop)i<))ie  transjniaers,  fire  alarm  circuits,  eh^ctric  horns, 
open  circuit  signalling  devices,  Christmas  tree  lighting?, 
cautery  and  electro  nu-dical  apparatus,  electric  toys,  door 
bells,  bur.aar  Glarnr  circuits,  expiodins:  blastinjr  charges, 
etc.,  etc.    D'N^critriv,'  circular  at  your  dealers  or  trom  us. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 


f  a  i-cliablo 

■d  in.  glossy 
ti\  five  ap- 
^parable  at- 
h  in  handle 


$20.00 


.  ,$21.00 
,  .$23.00 


17  Park  Place,  1 14  S.  Wells  St.,  1 106  Pine  St., 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louts 

Factories:    Jersey  City,    St  Loufs,    Ravenrta,  0. 
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604  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco 


A  Standard  Manual  of 
Modern  and  Authoritative  Procedure 

SENT  FOR  YOUR  INSPECTION 

A  complete^  practical  working  guide  for 
\    accountants^  manufacturers^  business  exec- 
utives, and  others  to  whom  costs  are  Oif 
vital   concern.     Written   by  two   of  the 
i    country's  foremost  cost  accounting  author- 
I   ities.     Presents  tested,  standardized  cost 
finding  methods  a23plicable  alike  to  plants 
operating  cost  systems  and  those  planning 
to  operate  them. 

Cost  Accounting 

By  J.  Lee  Nicholson,  C.  P.  A.,  and  John  F.  D.  Rohrbach,  C.  P.  A. 


This  manual  will  (g-ive  you  a  clear, 
fttLoroughly  organized  understanding^ 
of  its  subject.  It  explains  and 
kjliarts  the  entire  structure  of  cost 
accounting.  It  describes  factory 
routine,  and  takes  up  in  detail  ma- 
<terial,  labor  and  production  reports, 
showing  the  exact  source  of  eacii 
item  of  inform  a  tioin  and  its.  final 
{place  in  the  cost  accounts.  It  re- 
duces all  cost  systems,  how- 
ever complex,  to  funda- 
mental types,  describes  these 
in  full,  and  tells  w'here  each 
•should  be  used. 

102  Charts  and  Forms 

Eighty- seven  forms,  chosen 
from  actual  use,  furnish  a  helpful 
g-uide  to  the  text.  They  include 
orders,  reports,  cost  sheets,  state- 
{ncients,  and  similar  instruments,  cov- 
ering the  entire  field  of  cost  records. 
Fifteen  elharts  summarize  graphically 
the  methods  laid  down,  and  assist  in 
visualizing  the  work  and  f  unctions  of 
cost  accounting. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

Publications  on  Busines 
20  Vesey  Street       New  York  City 
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Typical  Opinions  from  Users 

"Well  compile<J,  brief,  and  to  the 
point.  Should  be  on  every  cost 
accountant's  desk  as  a  reference." 
— B.  C.  Dean,  Chandler  Motor  Car 
Comipany,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Have  made  very  profitable  use 
of  'Cost  Accounting.'"  —  A.  L». 
Bremer,  Kirkman  Soap  Company, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  ^ 

"Treats  subject  in  an  exception- 
ally clear  manner.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  books  on  cost  ac- 
oountinfT."  —  Felt  &  Tarran^t 
Manuifacturins:  Comipany. 

Sent  for  Examination 

Sign  and  send  the  coupon  to 
receive  this  volumie  for  inspec- 
tion. "Within  five  days  of  re- 
ceiving the  book,  either  return  it 
or  remit  $7,    the  full  price. 


The  Ronald  Press  Co»,  Dept.  253, 
2a  Ve«ey  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  send^me  a  copy  of  COST  AOCOUNT- 
ING  by  Nicholson  and  Eohrbach  for  examine-; 
tion.  Within  five  days  of  receipt  I  will  eithof 
return  the  book  or  remit  the  price,  $7.00, 


Name  

Business  Firm 
and   Position . . 

Address  


H»Banisit50all%«k 


THOUSANDS  of  men  evei-x  v/Iierc  are  doing 
the  same.     Many   arc   gcttji\u'   more  than  this 
Some  are  ©pening  i^a rages  of  th.eir  own.  Why 
don't  you  get  into  the  auto   game  too? 
Men  in  other  lines  witli  a  little  me- 
chanical ability  have  doubled  their 
earnings  after  getting  into  the  fas- 
cinating field  of  auto  construction 
and  repairing.    Ten  times  the  ^um- 
ber  of  men  now  engaged  in  the  busi- 
I  ness  m*e  needed.    Fine,  big  paying 
jobs  are  waiting  for  men  who  *'know 
how^"   to    fill    them.      Kead  below 
and  find  out  how  you  can  ^ 
fit  yourself  to  hold  one 
of  these  big,  man's  size 
jobs  in  your  .spare  time, 
wit  ho  VI  t  going  away  from 
home  at  a  cojit  of  only 
10c  a  day. 


Everything  ABOUT  AUTdS 

Autoiiiobile  Motors;  Welding;  Motor 
Consmiriion  and  Repair;  Carbure- 
tors i^iid  Settiiiys;  Valves;  Cooling; 
LubricaUon;  .P}y-.wlaeel§;  ,t}lUtch; 
Transmission;  Final  Drive;  Steering; 
Frames;  Tires;  Vulcanizing;  Igni- 
tion; StartiuK  and  Lighting  Sys- 
tems; Shop  Kinks;  ComnierHal  Gar- 
as^o  .Design  and  Equipmeht;  Elec- 
trics; ^Storage  Batteries;  .  C^re  and! 
Kepair  of  IVIotOrcyelcs,  Coniinercial 
Truck::? ;   Gasoline  Tractors. 


eed  to  pay  for  an.  expensive  course"  tiiat  will  tako  you  away  from  libl^Te.    You  can  "fearh  the  auti 
at  a,  Cot-t  of  one-teutli  the  txpcusi-  t  f  ;-:oin;i  away  to  scliool.    t!se  spare  time  only  and  ktiep  rigb 
,;ith  yoiu-  pr.esent  work.     This  Llbiury   oY  Automobi "   "  -   .  . 

make  an  expert  out  of  you  and  fit  jou-for  the  biggest  t 
2600  pages  £tiid  2:j0(»  pictures,  plans,  diagrams,  blueprin 
aut,o  schools  -  teach. 


No  need  to  pay  for  an.  expensi\ 

game  at  a  cost  of  one-teutli  the  txpcusi-  tf  going  away  to  scliool.    Use  spare  time  only  anc 
on  with  yoiu-  pr.esent  work.     This  Llbiury   Of  Automobile  Engineering   and  Tractoi-  Infoi-nt^tion  wiU 

St  kind  of  job.    It  is  in  six  thick  volumes,  VPith 
'nts,  etc.     They  teach  you  everything  tln>  >)est, 

-"Fifteen  great  ittto  engineers  prepared  these-  nioney^niaking  books  for  m(n  like  you.  You  don't  have  to 
know  a -thing  iOrout  cars  to  understand  them.  Every  page  is  written  in  plain,  everyday  language  and 
they  begin  rigiit-at  th*:  ».>i gaining.    With  every  set  we  give  FREE  a-  consulting  membership  in  miv  society. 


FREE  Examination! 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  examinatii>n..  .v  Don'T.  send'; 
any  money.  We  will  ship  the  books  (all  G  vol- 
umes) by  express  collect  and  yon  can  have  a. 
whole  weeTi  to  use  tliem.  as-  il  they  were  your  own. 
Give  them,  every  test  .5t>u  can  think  oi"  and  ship 
them,  back  at-  our  expense  if  you  dou'r  want  to 
keep  .tliem.  If  you  do  keep  ttu^  T)Ooks  to  helii 
you  earn  more,  send  us  only  '  $2.S(J.  You  can 
send  the  balar^ce  of  the  .$20.80  price  the  same-  way— 
$3,010  each  month.  On)y  10c  a  day.  This  is  your 
w   ..  c  h  a.  n  c  c 

to  d  ()  u  lile 
your  cani- 
in'AS  —  earn 
.  in  th{.< 
,'san)0  time 
It  takes  to 
earn  one 
now.  T  it  e 
c  o  u  ppn  is 
your  start. 


iAWE^^lCAN  TECHNICAL  SOGIETY. 
Dept*  A-810  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

rieasc  send  me  tVie  (i-vciupiv  set  of '  Automoi)!!? 
Eugiueeiing  foi-  7   days'  t^xaniinatiou^  shippuig 
duirges  collect.    If  1  dt-eide  to  buy  I  will  send 
$2.80  within  7  days  and  balance,  at  the  rate 
I  of  .$3.(>c  a  month  mitil  ^'IVMi  tias  been  paid, 
i  Then  you  will  send  me,  a  receipt  showing  thiit 
■  tlie  set  of  books  and  the  Consulting  Mem1)LL- 
ship  are  mine  and  fully  paid  for.    If  1  want 
lo  get   along   witlioiit   the   l)Ofrks    I   will   u(  rify 
you   after   T    days   lo    smd   f.-n-    rh.'in  \<mVi 
expense. 


!50DAY. 

American 
Technical  ' 
Society^ 


'  N^me .... 
I  Address.  . 

I,  City  

Reference. 


Please  Fill  Out  All  Lines 


OPTION  TRADING 

LIMITS   YOUR  RISK 

to  the  dollar  and  offers  speculative  opportunity  with  unlimited 
profits  from  small  investment.  We  will  accept  bids  (subject  to 
change)  based  on  Put  and  Call  offerings  published  in  The  Morn- 
ing Telegraph.  Contracts  always  on  hand.  10  shares  to  10,000 
shares.  On  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Explanatory 
Booklet  ^*0,"  dedicated  to 

MR.  JOSEPH  E.  SCHWAB 
Trivilege  King  of  Wall  Streef^ 

whose  mammoth  operations  eclipse  even  the 
large  dealings   of  the  late   Russell  Sage. 

JEFFERSON  &  JEFFERSON 

BROKERS  IN  PUTS  AND  CALLS 

Endorsed  by  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 
Ill  Broadway,  New  York 


High-Grade 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

Men  and  Women 

Some  exclusive  ter- 
ritory is  open  to 
hustlers  Who 
want  to  make 
good  money 
i  n  t  reducing 
the  fast -sell- 
ing 

IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING  IRON 

"Wonderful  new  invention.  Makes 
ironing  easy.  Somethins:  every  house- 
wife and  seamstress  needs.  Heats 
fitself  with  common  Kerosene  or  Gaso- 
line. Albsolutely  safe.  Clean,  odor- 
less, convenient.  Low  price.  Liberal 
guarantee. 

Write  to-day  for  details  of  quick  sell- 
ing plan.     No  experience  necessary. 

IMPERIAL  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

1210  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 


-   -  101 


3i 


$3.48^ 
\  Buys  , 
$8.00^ 
PaDtt 

Send  us  your 
name  TODAY. 


[Made  to  mmL^ 
Your  Order 

,  Biggest  Value  Beautiful 

\EverOffered??a^,«,Se' 

quality  striped  worsteds,through 
and  througrh  weaves  for  dress  op 
business, guaranteed  to  give  you 
two  solid  years  satisfying  wear 
or  MONEY  BACK,  taiJored  any 
style  or  size— No  Extra  Charges 
—parcel  post  or  express  pre- 
paid. Bissest  $8.00  yalu« 
ever  offered  or  money  back. 
Write  for  60  cloth  samples.Free 
Special  THIRTY  C 
DAY  TRIAL  OF-. 
FER,  one  Pair  to 
a  customer 


Yea  can  earn  $25 

LIMAM  vv  *°  ®  ^^^^ 
)  m  UW  El  X   sending  orders 

for  your  relatives  and  friends. 
Your  spare  time  will  do.  COM- 
PLETE OUTFIT  and  simple 
directions  in  first  mail  FREE. 


Chicago  Tailors  Ass'n  |[»D%^.7e''9o"  Chicago 
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>^"<  Draftsmanship 

At  Home 


A  great  profession  is  open  to  yoii,    No  matter 
%vhere  you  live  or  what  you  are  doing,  you  can 
become  a  master  ctraftBrnaii  by  spare  time  study 
at  home.    Send  the  coupon  below  and  gret  in- 
formation  about  this.     Learn  how  other  men 
have  ris^n  to  big'  jobs  and  large  salaries  through 
the  same  Chicago  ''Teoh**  courses  that  you 
can  take.    You  get  the  free  lesson  and 
catalog:  which  explains  everything— 
just  for  the  aslting-.  Send  now— 
today.   (See  coupon  below.) 


$60  to  $150 
a  Week 


chance. 


ing;  concerns   are  all  sea 
trained  m^n.     This  is  your 
Learn  draftsmanship. 

Train  Under  Experts 

By  the  Chicago  "Tech"  method  you 
are  trained  by  practical  men  who 
put  you  through  without  waste  of  time 
on  lunnecessary  studies.  They  train 
you  in  exactly  t<he  met/hods  that 
they  rthejnseilves  use  on  important 
work,  'Tihey  g-ive  you  the  knowledge 
required  an  mien  who  are  to  (hold  the 
bi^  jobs. 

Wifth  tihds  training  you  are  the  man 
wanted.  Start  with  la  -good  sadary  and 
iput  yourseilf  an  line  for  "quick 
promotioin.      If    you    can't  '^'m^m^a^ 
come  to  Chicago  to  attend 
the    icollege,    yoii  can  get 
this    training   a't   hpme  by 


^iOt  enough  draftsmen  to 
around  is  the  cry  of  thou- 
sands of  employers.     And  thi^ 
Orleans  bigger  pay  than  ever  be- 
available  men.  Expanding 
«r^SVfi?fo^^^^i  ^'f^.^  draftsmen.  Factories, 

FREE  '^^ 


LESSON 

free  test  lesson  vrxU 
you  how  well  quaU- 


Tlii3 

allow   ._   

fied  you  are  for  Draftsman- 
ship. While  other  schools 
ask  you  to  enroll  and 
send  money  fii\st,  "we  send 
the  free  lesson  first.  Kead 
It,  practice  tho  exercises 
and  then  decide  for  your- 
self whether  to  taW  the 
course  or  not. 

FREE  OUTFIT  Is  included  with  our 
Home  Study   course   in  Drafting 
given  if  you  already  havo  an  outfit 


Of  credit  is 


mail. 


NOW!  \ 


.  Big*  jobs  are  wad  ting-. 
You  oan  make  more  money 
if  you  train  for  it;  and 
Ohioag-'O  **Tecli"  training" 
puts  you  in  the  high  sal- 
aried class  without  any 
needless  delay.  It  makes 
you  thoroug^h — .  self-conf'- 
deint — expert.  Which  coursa 
are  you  interested  in? 
Mail  the  coupon  now — 
today! 


CHICAGO  tECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

441  Chicago  "Tech"  Buflding,  Chicago,  111. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  free,  and 
ijost-pai-d,  instructions  on  Jiow  I  can  become  an  expert  in 
subject  marivcd  bolow: 

11  Auto  Engineering 
t  3  Aero  Engineering 
I  ]  Gas  Engines 
[  ]  Plan  Readings — Buildings 
[  3  Estimating — Buildings 
r  3  Plan  Reading — Machinery 
I  ]  Plumbing — Estiraating,  etc. 
[  ]  Heating  and  Ventilating 
[  3  Steam  Engineering 


[  ]  Arciiitectural  Drafting 
I  3  Machine  Drafting 
)  3  Electrical  Drafting 
£  3  Structural  Drafting 
r  3  Sheet  iVIetal  Drafting 
i  3  Topoflraphic  Drafting 
i  3  Surveying 
L  3  Designing 
r  ]  Contracting — Buildings 


'Xamo 


Fosl   Offic<3 . 
Free  Test  Lesson 


Included  When   Inquiry  ?s  for  Orafts- 
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manship  or  Plan  Reading. 


The  Typewriter 

For  YOUR  Use 


Simple  construction,  easy  action,  visible 
writing,  up-to-date,  inbuilt  devices,  English 
and    foreign    keyboards,    moderate  price. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
449  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  'SL'^iStafflrVcmes. 


AGENTS 

Something  NEW! 

Selling  by  inillioiiis — eveiry- 
body  waimts  them.  Be  youir 
own  iboss  amd  mako  more 
money  than  you  ever  made 
before.  Let  via  send  yooi  oua' 
catalog  of  nieiw  niovelty  poclcet 
knives.  Every  soldier  wants 
one.    N<m,  artistic 

Patriotic  Designs 

in  matiura/l  colors,  a  dozen 
differ  e.nlt.  styles  to  clboose  froon 
and  a  big  profit  for  you  on 
every  knife  you  eell.  Also 
otlher  Iiandsome  designs,  in- 
cluding beautiful  art  studies  in 
najtiural.  life-lifee  codors.  No 
competition.  Our  line  of 
pocket -feniveis.  razors,  etroiDs 
and  novelty  cutleay  sells  itself. 
Many  agents  making  $125  a  day. 

Get  this  lime  for  your  terri- 
tory while  it  is  new  and 
girow  rich. 

Send  To-day 

tmces  of  OUT  whole  big  line. 
Don't  wait  and  misa  thie 
DipiDoxtunity. 

Golden  Rule  Cutlery  Co. 

Dept.  850, 
212  N.  Sheldon  St..  Chicago. 


QS  ft- 
>£  S 

Sill 


Think  of  it!  A  three* 
pieceSuitof  Coat,  Pan  ta 
and  Vest,  made  to  your 
special  order  and 
guaranteed  to  fit  yon 
terf  ectly^f  or  only  $17 . 95 
»ther  Styles  for  $19.75* 
$22.85  and  up. 
58  different  Fabrics  to  fie- 
lect  from— more  than  50 
handsome  Style  Models  in 
colors.    All  shown  in  our 
new  Fall  Book 

"Big  City"  Styles 

the  only  Book  of  its  kind  In 
America— the  only  Book  that 
shows  a  complete    line  off 
Men's  Weal*  —  Furnishinga  as 
well  as  Tailoring—all  the  latest 
Shirts,  Hats. Ties.  Shoes,  etc. ,  together 
with  a  complete  assortment  of  hand- 
some Fashions  In  colors  and  large  Cloth 
Samples  in  finest  Weaves  and  Patterns. 
T  you  want  to  dress  well  and  save  money 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without  this  Book. 
Send  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  W 

f  WRBGRT  ft  CO..  600  Tbroop  S3..  Chicago 


TURN  INTO  CASH 

Your  Old  Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Dupli- 
cate Wedding  Gifts,  DIAMONDS,  etc., 
which  you  don't  use;  also  discarded  false 
teeth,  broken  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  gold;  will  send 
you  cash  same  day  goods  are  received  and  hold  your  ship- 
ment for  15  days.  If  amount  sent  is  not  satisfactory  will 
return  your  goods  at  my  expense.  ' 
Eeiferences:  Dun's  and  Manufiaoturers'  National  Bank  of  Newark. 

ALEX.  LOEB 

Jeweler   and  Smelter 
11  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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^  ins  by  members  of  our  Faculty  made 

'  this    possible.     You,    too,    shoultl  succeed— 

With  the  right  training. 

Earn  $50,  $75,  $100  a  Week  &  More 

Tlie  present  splendid  opportunities  in  tliis  field  have  ncvc) 
been  excelled.  Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals,  pxib- 
lishers  and  others  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  dt- 
'  iiiiis  and  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like  t^>_  fjf'*'^^; 
devcloii  your  talent  into  a  hIgh-saSaried  ability.  The  Fc(|e:a} 
Course  is  a  Proven  Result- Getter.  The  worl£  is  fasciuatmc, 
easy  to  iearn  and  to  apply. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Co  unci 

includes  sucli  natioutvlly  Iniown  illustrators  and  designers  as 
CHARLES  E.  CHA!\!BERS,  Maga^^aio  and  Stoiy  <" 
FRANK  LIN  BOOTH,  "Painter  with  the  Pen;"  HAKuLp 
GROSS,  formerly  Dt^^ignor  for  the  Gorham  Co.;  ED^A^.  V- 
»RE\VER,  of  "Cream  of  Wheat"  tarue;  D.  J.  LAVI^ 
:>rmerly  Mgr.  Chicago  Tribune  Art  Dept.;  MATLAC.<  f^J^.K^' 
m  authority  on  Posters;  CHARLES  LIVINGSTON  BULL, 
liie  well-known  animal  painter,  and  others.  Ex>'.»usiVe 
jriglnal  lessons  especially  prepared  by  these  .  men  are  vn- 
oiuded  in  the  Federal  Home-Studv  Course. 

Send  Today  for  "Your  Future^' 

Every  younf?  mnn  and  woman  with  a  likinc:  for  drawiv.-.' 
r-liould  read  this  book  before  diiciding  on  their  life  wor.s 
ir  has  5(1  panics.  ]>oautil'ulIy  illustrated  m  color,  showm 
r.'maik-ible    work   by   Federal    hJiudents.   ,  You    can  vo.. 

success  by  using  spare  tiiM 
now  frittered  away.  Y'ou  ov./ 
it  to  your  future  to  set  this 
book.  Send  the  coupon  ri  ur 
now,  while  you're  thinl  iji - 
about  it. 

Federal  SiSlioo!  of  Gmm^^ 

Giai  Designing 
1 310  Federal  Schools  B!dg, 


FREE 
Book  Coupor. 

Gcntlemea:  Please 
send    me  "^luui- 
Future.**     6  ooi>. 
in   stamps  end  -  >!. 


<  Write  your  address  in  mar-  :ii- 
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IVJ  POSITION 

SUARANTEEOroYou 

Why  "grind"  away  at  a  desk  when  three  months'  home,  spare  time 
preparation  will  qualify  you  for  profession  of  Railway  Traffic  Inspector 
—fascinating,  well-paid,  outdoor  work  leading  to  BIGGER  Things. 

START  at  $110,  advancing  to  $250  and  more  monthly,  all  expenses  paid. 
Meet  big  officials.    Be  your  own  boss.   Travel  and  broaden  yourself. 

Remember,  position  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write  for  the  story 
to-day,  NOW.    Ask  for  FREE  Booklet  D  20. 

Standard  Business  Training  Institute^ 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Scott^s  1920  Edition  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

GIVING  Date  of  Issue,  Color,  Sliape  and  Valu-e  of  every  Postage  Stamp 

that  has  ever  been  issued  by  any  Government  in  the  World. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.      A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  STAMP  VALUES* 

Over  10,000  Illustrations,  1,300  pages.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

Forwarding  extra  PRICE  $1.50       Shipping:  weig-lit  twa  pounds 

Obtainable  through  your  Bookseller  or  Stationer 
PUBLISHED  BY 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bry  Y@iir  Lines! 

Every  Fisherman  needs  this  light,  compact  dry>3r. 
No  more  tangled,  rotted  lines  or  dropping  and 
breaking  reels. 

The  "REEL,  EASY"  can  be  attached  to  a  board  or 
table,  spider  taken  off,  line  washed  and  dried  and 
extra  spider  put  on  ready  for  use. 

Packed  in  box  10^2  by  kV2,  ct'i^d  lYz  inches  deep 
Every  fishing  club  should  have  one  for  use  of  all  mem- 
bers.   Send  for  your  "REEL  EASY"  Today,  all  com-  vj-^post 

Plete  with  o)ie  spider.    Extra  spiders — 50c  each   ^^paid 

Write  for  descriptive  circular 

1      T     WFTSS     Mff       285  Taaffe  Place 
!•    WJLiOOy    mir.    Brooklyn.  New  York 


Every  turn  talces  up 
40  in.  of  line. 
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GLADIATORS  fighting  with  ferocious  wild  beasts  was   a  favorite  exiiibition 

of  the  Romans.  The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  end  of  one  of  tht;<e 
savag-e  scenes.  The  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  where  these  exhibitions  were  held 
still  stand  in  Rome,  a  mute  niunument  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall and  decay  of  that  nation,  which  once  ruled  the  world.  If  you  would  know 
the  Ihistory  of  every  nation,  iving-dom,  princiipality  and'  power  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  recent  World  AVar,  then  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  place  in  your  home  the  NEW  STANDARD 

History  ol  the  World 

We  will  name  our  special ^price  and  easy  terms  and  mail  our^ 
32  sample  page  booklet  to  all  readers  interested  in  our 
offer  who  mail  us  the  coupon  below.    Tear  off  coupon, 
write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  now  i)efore  ^ 
you  forget.  We  employ  no  agents,  as  our  low  price 
does  not  permit  the  payment  of  an  agent's  commis- 
sion.     The  beautiful  sample  pages  v/Hl  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  splendid  illustrations  and  won- 
derfully beautiful  style  in  which  the  History 
is  written. 

6,000  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 

This  great  work  takes  yoii  back  to  the 
dawn    of    History,    long   before  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built;  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times 
of  Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyr- 
ia's magnificence;  of  Babylonia's 
wealth  and  luxury;  of  Greek  and 
Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan 
culture    and   refinement,    to  the 
dawn  of  yesterday.    It  covers  every 
Empire,  every  Republic,  every  time 
and  every  race. 

32  SAMPLE  PAGES  FREE 

If  you  are  interesited  in  the  purcliaso 
of  this  g-reat  work  and  will  send 
Coupon,  we  will  mail  you  32  free 
samiple  pages  withouit  cbligation  on 
your  <part  to  ibuy.  You  can  pur- 
chase this  great  history  at  a  low 
price  and  pay  cash  on  delivery  or  in 
email  sums  monthly  if  you  prefer. 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION, 
Uo  So.  Deafborn  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(^^5^ Pleaf^e  maU,  wit!iout  co:< 
'to  mo,  youp  S2~2)age  hook 
'  let  sample  pa9«s  of  th 
New  Standard  History  cf 
the  Wortd,  and  wvitjd  mv  ful'i 
paiticulars  of  yciir  .^©ecial  offer 
WorhJ  Almanac  rs. 


^NAME  , 

^ADDRESS..  


Written  Guarantee  with  each  Razor 

SHUMATE  RAZORS  are  so  ffood  that  we  eruarantee  them  for  life.  Here's 
the  reason:    The  blade  is  made  from  tungsten  allov  steel,  which  takes  a  keener 

edse    than    any    other  ,steel    can  and    holds    it.    You    can   use    a  SHUMATJi< 

for  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  aiione, 
and  we  euard  it  .lealously. 

HERE'S  OUR  UNQUALIFIED  GUARANTEE 

Buy  a  SHUMATE  RAZOR  and  use  it.  not  only  a  few  times.  Tout  as  lonie: 
as  you  like.  If  you  decide  after  an  exacting*  trial  that  you  don't  like  it. 
we'll  exdhanse  it  for  a  new  one  wuthout  a  word. 

SHUMATE  RAZORS  represent*  tlhe  skill  and  knowledge  acanired  during 
thirty-seven  years  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  razors.  Two 
venerations  have  used  them. 

A       _         To  settle  the  razor  question  for  life,  send  us  $2.50  and  t^ie 
SO    CA     SHUMATE  Barber  razor  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  For 
^ /. ,  nm     those  with  very  strong,  wiry    beards,    we    recommend  our 
M*w     $4.00  SHUMATE  RAZOR,  specially  ground  for  this  purpose. 
In  remitting,  give  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois  lined,  rust-proof 
case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 
SHUIMATE  RAZOR  COMPANY,  852  CHESTNUT  ST.,  ST.  I.OUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
Established  18  84  Oapacitw  10.000  Razors  Daily 


Eureka  Standard  Switchboard 


There  is  not  an  electrical  switch- 
board of  any  kintl  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  and  to  make 
it  serviceable  for  all  electrical  pur- 
poses. 

We  specialize  in  the  construction 
of  switchboards  and  practical  elec- 
tricians of  expert  knowledge  of 
switchboard  requirements  are  at 
your  service  to  advise.  Blueprints 
sent  us  will  bring  prompt  quota- 
tions and  we  are  prepared  to  ship 
anywhere. 

Let  us  know  your  desires  and 
give  particulars  as  to  requirements 
and  we  will  gladly  work  out  your 
plans. 


The  Eureka  Marble  &  Tile  Works  Co.,  179  Maple  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Convenient 

Monthly 

Payments 

A  few  cents  a  day 
will  pay  for  your 
instrument  and 
complete  outfit. 
Send  for  years  on 
free  tri^ 


Free  Trial 


■  compiece  ounic  or  everyunnsr  you  neca,  lor  a  run  wees  a 
trial  in  your  own  home.  No  obligation  to  buy.  If  you  decide 
Mkeep-tt  pay  in  small  moothly  sums.  Outfits  include  hand- 

Write  for  New  Free  Catalog 

VvH  details  of  all  Instruments  and  outfits  and  details  of  free  trial  and  easy  payment  offers  IlTustrat«d  In  coldr.  Mou  pictures 
•tf^  more  information  about  musical,  instruments  tbaa  iD  any  otber.  boQk  published.  No  obligaticn.  Send  for  the  catalosr. today ^ 

Tbo  Rudolph  Wurlitzer Co.,  Dept.  1301 . 1 17  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati— 329  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

.    ^  Trade  Mark  ^0tim00k..  Registered 

Tttalwillnot           IMpK^                                     w^^^^^^^  Sand  your 

eott  you  one                    ^r<IB  fl^              ^IP             ■  JHBHVVillH^^Bflli^  name  and  ad" 

penny  if  you      ^^M^W   M  M  ^^^V'^F             H^^^^^Bp'^^S^^V^^^B-  dvex/or  the 

decide  not  to       ^m^m    ■  ■  ^^^V  S        H   ■                         ^^^V  catalog  noiifi 


200  •JfEARS.OP,  

mComiriaht.  I9t0,  Thi 


t.JNSTRUMfiNT  MAKING 


MONEY!  MONEY!! 

The  Shortest,  Easiest  and  Surest  Road  to 
Prosperity  and  Supremacy 


THIS  St7BTLE  PRINCIPLE 
in  my  hands^  without  edu- 
cation^ without  capital^  with- 
out trainings  without  expe- 
rience^ and  without  study  ox 
waste  o£  time  and  without 
healthy  vitality  or  will  power 
has  given  me  the  power  to  earn 
more  than  a  million  dollars 
without  selling  merchandise_, 
stocks^  bonds^  books^  drugs^ 
appliances  or  any  material 
thing  of  any  character. 

No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
gaining  success  without  it. 

No  one  has  ever  succeeded 
in  failing  with  it. 

It  is  absolutely  the  master 
key  tQ  success,  prosperity  and 
supremacy. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  it  looked  to  me  as  though  I 
had  absolutely  no  chance  to  succeed. 
Fifteen  months  altogether  in  com- 
mon public  school  was  the  extent  of 
my  education,  I  had  no  money. 
When  my  father  died,  he  left  me 
twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
I  was  earning  hardly  enough  to  keep 
myself  alive.  I  was  blue  and  despon- 
dent and  thoughts  of  eternal  misery 
arose  in  my  mind  constantly.  I  was 
a  living  and  walking  worry  ma- 
chine. I  felt  that  I  was  shut  out 
of  the  world  of  success  and  I  lived 
in  a  world  of  failure. 

Out  of  this  misery  and  failure 
and  pauperism  of  spirit — out  of  this 
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distress — arose  within  me  a  des-\ 
perate  reaction — "a  final  effort  to 
live" — and  through  this  reaction, 
arose  within  me,  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  and  principles  of  life, 
evolution,  personality,  mind,  health, 
success  and  supremacy.  Also  out 
of  this  misery  arose  within  me  the 
discovery  of  the  inevitable  laws  and 
principles  of  failure  and  sickness 
and  inferiority. 

When  I  discovered  that  I  had  un- 
consciously been  employing  the 
principles  of  failure  and  sickness,  I 
immediately  began  to  use  the  prin- 
ciples of  success  and  supremacy. 
My  life  underwent  an  almost  imme- 
diate change.  I  overcame  illness 
through  health,  weakness  through 
power,  inferior  evolution  by  supe- 
rior evolution,  failure  by  success, 
and  converted  pauperism  into  su- 
premacy. 

.  You  also  may  use  this  principle 
of  success  deliberately,  purposefully, 
consciously  and  profitably. 

Just  as  there  is  a  principle  of 
darkness,  there  is  also  a  principle 
of  failure,  ill  health,  weakness  and 
negativeness.  If  you  use  the  prin- 
ciple of  failure  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, you  are  sure  always  to 
be  a  failure.  Why  seek  success  and 
supremacy  through  blindly  seeking 
to  find  your  path  through  the  maze 
of  difficulties?  Why  not  open  your 
"mental  eyes"  through  the  use  of 
this  subtle  success  principle,  and 
thus  deliberately  and  purposefully 
and  consciously  and  successfully  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  supremacy 
and  away  from  failure  and  adver- 
sity? 


MONEY!!! 

A  Subtle  Principle  of  Success 


Succeed  like  others  through  this 
subtle  principle  of  success.  It  was 
used  by 


Moses 
Caesar 
Mapoleftn 
Emerson 
Darwin 
I.  P.  Morgan 
Harriman 
Lioyd  Georoe 
Clenienccaii 
fialli  Curd 
Nordica 
Melba 
Cleopatra 
Edifton 
Newton 
Wanamaker 
fhil  Armour 
Frick 
Mozart 

l-i8Zt 

Mendefssohlt 
Beethoven 
Verdi 
Copernicus 
Confucius 
Mohammed 
Cicero 

Demosthenes 
Ari&totle 
.f»Iutarch 
Vanderbitt 
Pericles 

Woodrow  Wilson 
Charles  Schwab 


Meriiert  Spencer 
Marshall  Field 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
John  D.  Rockefeller 
Charles  E.  Hughet 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Cleorfle  Washinftofi 
Sarah  Bernhardt 
Alexander  the  Great 
Andrew  Carnegie 
Elbert  Hubbard 
Hiram  Jahnson 
Richard  Mansfield 
Shakespeare 
Richard  Wagner 
Christopher  Columbus 
Marcus  Aurelius 
tycurgua 

Benjamin  Franklin 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
others — the  names  of  successful 
men  and  women  of  all  times  and 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  religions, 
and  of  all  colors,  make  a  record  of 
the  action  of  this  Subtle  Principle 
of  success.  None  of  these  indi- 
viduals could  have  succeeded  with- 
out it — no  one  can  succeed  without 
it — no  one  can  fail  with  it. 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  human 
nature  for  men  and  women  to  have 
less  confidence  in  this  principle  be- 
cause I  am  putting  it  in  the  hands 
of  thousands  of  individuals  for  a 
few  pennies,  but  I  cannot  help  the 
negative  impression  I  thus  possibly 
create,  I  must  fulfill  my  duty  just 
the  same. 


I  do  not  urge  any  one  to  procure 
it  because  I  offer  it  for  a  few  pen- 
nies, but  because  the  results  are 
great — very  great. 

Thousands  o£  individuals  blaimi 
that  the  information  disclosing  and 
elucidating  the  secret  principle  of 
success  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
of  any  one*s  money.  Some  have 
written  that  they  would  not  fake 
a  million  dollars  for  it. 

You  will  wonder  that  I  do  not 
charge  a  thousand  dollars  for  thijs 
information — for  disclosing  this 
principle,  after  you  get  it  into  your 
possession  and  realize  its  tremen* 
dous  power  and  influence. 

I  have  derived  *  such  tremendous 
results — amazing  results  from  its 
power,  that  I  want  every  man, 
woman  and  matured  child  to  have 
this  key  to  success,  prosperity  and 
wealth.  This  is  why  I  am  willing  to 
send  it  to  any  one — to  any  address 
- — on  approval  without  a  single 
penny  in  advance. 

If  this  subtle  principle  of  success 
does  not  solve  your  every  problem, 
it  will  cost  you  absolutely  nothing. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  783  Berkeley  BIdg., 
West  44th  street.  New  York  City, 

You  may  send  me.  at  your  risk.  ^'KIE 
SUBTLE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUCCESS/* 

I  promise  to  either  remail  it  to  you,  wltii- 
in  twenty-four  hours  of  its  receipt  hy  me,  or 
to  send  you  Two  Dollars. 

It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  bo  under 
no  other  obliiration.  neither  now  nor  later. 

Name 


(Write  Plainly) 


Address 
City  ... 


Stato, 


Th'G  aAioTe  f^-tateuient  in  World  Almanac  is 
aineolai'tel^'  guaranteed  in  exexy  way  toi  bo  as 
repr^ffenited. 
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Sold  on  an  Unlimited  Mileage  Guarantee 

The  name  insures  extra  service 

CONSIDER  the  name  these  tires  bear. 
Think  what  ic  means  to  you  in  quality 
and  dependability. 

For  over  75  years  the  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Co.  has  represelited 
the  highest  ideals  in  manufacturing. 
Its  name  and  its  products  have  set 
new  standards  of  worth  in  mer- 
chandise. 


Only  the  best  tires  possible  to 
produce  could  merit  the  Brunswick 
name.  We  could  not  afford  to  risk 
this  priceless  asset  on  a  tire  that 
would  not  render  the  utmost  in  serv- 
ice and  satisfaction. 

Try  one  Brunswick.  Keep  a 
record  of  its  performance.  Then  you, 
like  many  thousands  of  others,  will 
drive  on  four  Brunswicks  with  an- 
other of  these  dependable  tires  as 
your  '^spare." 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branches  in  principal  cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
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TEN 
DAYS' 
FREE 
TRIAL 

Your  Chance  to  Procure 
one  of  the  famous  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Home  Study 
Courses  FREE  for  Ex- 
amination. 


QKorb  .cuts  to 


mmmf 


Machine  Shop  Libra - 
jy.  9  vols.  The  se- 
crets of  success.  Tells 
how  to  reach  the  big 
position.  3000  pages. 


POWER 
PLANT 
ilBRARY 


TechiiicaJ  training  now  counts  for 
more  than  ever  before  in  history.  You 
can  now  acquire  a  thorough  technical 
training,  no  matter  how  limited  your 
means  or  education.  There  is  now  noth- 
ing standing  between  you  and  a  bigger 
position.  McGraw-Hill  Home  Study 
Courses  are  records  cf  actual  practice, 
and  teach  you  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  the  highest  paid  men  in 
America. 

Not  Correspondence 
Courses 

The  MoGiaw-Hill  Home  Study  Courses 
contain  the  problems  and  tlieir  solu- 
tion, all  in  front  cf  you.  and  in  plain 
language.  No  time  is  wasttd  with  cor- 
respondence. No  useless  theory  nor 
complicated  mathematics.  Only  under- 
standable facts  that  mean  increased 
knowledge  and  increased  earning  power. 

McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc. 

239  W.  39th  St.     NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  books  for  Engineers 
since  1876 


Croft'a  New  lA- 
brary  of  Practical 
Electricity.  8  vols. 
Now  the  standard 
in  America,  3000 
pages. 


CACHING  I 

SHOP 
LIBRARY 


tTactory  Management 
6  vols.  For  all  sliop 
and  factory  workers 
who  desire  to  become 
heads.  About  2500 
pages. 


Power  Plant  Li- 
brary 8  vols.  Every 
phase  of  the  work, 
including  boilers, 
engines,  electricity, 
turbines,  refriger- 
ation. Nearly  8000 
pages. 


FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 


AfcGRAW-HiLL  HOIE  STUDY  COURSES 

have  given  nearly  100,000  men  -  a  practical  technical  edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill  bocks  are  for  men  who  demand  tbo 
best  in  mechanical  and  engineering  literature.  "Written  so 
you  can  understand  them." 

Free  Exatidnatioii  Coiipc^sa-— ^ 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Ca.,  Inc.,  239  W.  3Sth  St,  New  York  f 

GENTJ^lilVIEN:     Send  for  ten  days'  free  inspection  the  I 
Library  I  have  checked  below:  1 
[    3  Power  Plant  Library,  .<?1G— payable  $2  -per  month  | 
[    j  Factory  R^anagement,  §24— payable  $3  per  month  t 
I    I  Croft's  Electricity,  $24--payabIe  $3  per  month  | 
[    3  Machine  Shop  Library,  $20— payable  $3  per  mouth  | 
If  satisfactoi-y  I  will  ,send  first  pajTiient  in  ten  days  and  I 
the  same  amount  each  month  until  paid.    If  nofc  wantoa  I 
I  will  retui'n  the  books  at  your  expense.  I 

SIGNATUKE   { 

EESIDENCE  ADDRESS   | 

CITY   AND   STATE    | 

YOUR  E^MPLOYER   t 

HIS    ADDRESS  <  I 

YOUR  OCCUPATION   .,.WA  21  i 
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Be  a  Certified 
Traffic  Manager 

Learn  By  This 
New  QuIcH  Method 


Salary  $2,500  to  $10,000  and  More  a  Year 

Get  into  this  new  big-pay  field  now!  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
wasted  annually  through  inefficiency  in  rating,  routing  and  classifying 
shipments.  These  losses  must  be  stopped!  One  thousand  Railroad, 
500,000  Industrial  Concerns  and  scores  of  Commercial  Clubs  need  men 
skilled  in  the  technical  knowledge  of  Interstate  Commerce,  Railway 
Traffic  and  Traffic  Management  work. 

Men  trained  in  this  important  work  earn  large 
salaries  because  they  can  save  their  employers  many 
times  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  The  traffic  di- 
rector of  a  Detroit  concern  earns  $19,500  a  year — a 
Cleveland  man  receives  $24,000.  Every  man  cannot 
equal  these  brilliant  successes,  but  numberless  traffic 
jobs  pay  $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Why  don't  you 
qualify  for  one  of  these  big  jobs? 

Learn  at  Home  in  Your  Spare  Time. 

You  can  quickly  master  the  secrets  of  traffic  work 
through  this  marvellous  nev/  Experience  Method  of 
Training.  You  will  be  amazed  at  your  quick  progress 
in  learning  every  angle  of  this  fascinating  work  by 
this  wonderful  method.  You  don't  take  a  moment's 
time  from  your  present  work.  A  few  months  of 
daily  spare-time  study  will  quickly  fit  you  for  a  good 
traffic  job.  After  you  have  qualified  we  assist  you 
to  secure  a  well-paid  position. 

Write  Quick  for  Free  Book. 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  traffic  book.  It  will  show  you  how  na- 
tionally known  traffic  experts  will  teach  you  this  great  game.  It  will 
show  you  how  other  A.  C.  A.  men  are  making  a  success  in  the  traffic 
profession.  Find  out  how  you,  too,  can  fit  yourself  to  occupy  a  position 
of  prestige  and  importance — one  that  will  bring  you  financial  indepen- 
dence. Do  not  delay.  Don't  let  any  one  or  anything  stand  in  your  way 
in  getting  this  great  book  and  full  details  of  this  wonderful  training  sys- 
tem.   Write  to-day.    Address  ^ 

AMERICAN  COMMERCE  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  A  45,  4043  Drexel  Boulevard,  OMcago,  lU. 
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Making 
Good 

Salary  Increased 
$35  Per  Week. 

Few  years  ago 
a  rate  clerk;  now 
assistant  traffic 
manag-er. — ^A.  H. 
Eichmeier.  7  530 
Kreig-er  Ave. 

From  Sl,700  to 
§3,000  a  Year. 

Ten.  years  on 
telegraph  wire, 
with,  no  future. 
Owe  all  of  suc- 
cess to  Associa- 
ti'Ofn  and  its 
traininsr." — C.  H. 
Wa  n  a  m  a  k  e  r, 
Lod/i,  JN".  J. 


The  Secret 
of  Becoming  a 
Leader  of  Men 

The  Secret  Used  by 
CLARENCE  SAUNDERS, 

Famous  **PiggIy  Wiggly  Man* 


GOKE-OVEN  inspector 
at  18;  president  of  a 
giant  corporation  at 
less-than-40  —  this  is  Clar- 
ence Saunders^  head  of  the 
world-wide  chain  of  Piggly 
Wiggly  stores. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Mr.  Saun- 
ders will  tell  you  himself  that  he 

made  use  of  a  secret  us'ed  by  every 
leader. 

If  you  read  the  lives  of  gTeat 
liien  you  will  find  one  thing"  that 
always  sets  the  leader  apart.  He 
has  "vision."  He  sees  things  in 
their  relation  to  a  general  plan. 
The  soldier  does  not  see  why  his 
regiment  Is  moved,  t>ut  the  general 
from  a  hill  top  surveys  and  under- 
stands the  whole  campaign. 

Executives  Have  Vision 

So  it  is  in  business.  Great  ex- 
ecutives direct  the  movements  of 
their  bvisiness  as  a  general  directs 
his  regiments,  as  single  units  in  one 
vast  plan.  They  (have  the  leader's 
vision. 

This  is  the  secret  that  Clarence 
Saundeins  knew. 

But  how,  you  ask,  can  I  get  this 
visioin?  (How  can  I  climib  to  the 
hill  top'*  and  survey  the  world  of 
industry? 

Quickly  the  answer  comes.  Head 
Jaw!  L*aw  is  the  .science  of  the  rela- 
tions "existing  betv^een  individuals 
and  businesses.  Law  gives  you 
the  leader's  vision  because  it  em- 
braces the  whole  world. 
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Clarence  Sainiders  says:  ^'It  is  my 
experience  that  business  und  law 
are  inseparahle.  Law  enters  into 
every  business  act.  No  matter 
ivhat  the  business  or  i^osUion,  Ioav 
training  makes  a  man  more  ef- 
ficient, more  valuable.  The  Modern 
American  Law  Course  and  Service 
presents  law  in  a  human f  inter- 
esting  way,  enabling  any  man  to 
learn  law  at  home  in  spare  mo- 
ments,  without  interruption  to  his 
regular  work.^' 

40,000  Men  Eni-olled 

40,000  iwen  are  ali'eady  enrolled  in  tiic 
Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service, 
learning  the  principles  of  law  as  applied'  to 
the  daily  affairs  of  business. 

Mucih  of  the  strength  of  the  Institute's 
training  is  due  to  the  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  course.  Among  theso  are 
ex-President  Taft,  J.  Herbert  Quick  of  tho 
Federal  Farm.  Loan  Biu'eau,  and  8&  other 
authorities. 

Investigation  Is  Easy 

For  men  who  want  to  got  the  le&det's 
vLslon,  the  Blackstone  Institute  has  prepared 
for  free  distribution  an  attractive  118 -page 
lt)ook,  "The  Law-Trained  Man." 

Get  this  free  book  at  once 
Rnd  leam  how  you  can  be 
helped  to  bo  a  better  ex- 
ecutive, a  better  leader. 
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Some  men  seem  to  attract  success/ power,  wealth,  health  and  attain- 
ment with  very  little  conscious  effort;  others  conquer  with  great 
difficulty,  still  others  fail  altogether  to  realize  their  ambitions, 
desires  and  ideals.    Why  is  this  so  ? 

The  Master  Key  will  tell  you  why!  It  will  tell  you  that  these 
things  are  controlled  by  Natural  Laws,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
falling  of  an  apple. 

The  Master  Key  is  a  key  with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into 
gain,  fear  into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into' fruition.  No 
one  will  emerge  from  its  magic  j)ages  but  with  a  firmer  gras^p  of 
the  future,  a  surer  understanding  of  what  he  can  do. 

This  may  seem  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  but  remember  that  within 
a  few  years,  by  the  touch  of  a  button  or  the  turn  of  a  lever,  science 
has  placed  almost  infinite  resources  at  the  disposal  of  man,  is  it  not 
possible  that  there  are  other  laws  containing  still  greater 
possibilities  ? 

An  understanding  of  this  law  will  enable  you  to  control  every  other 
power  which  exists.  It  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  discovery  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  In  it  may  be  found  the  remedy  for  every 
ill,  the  solution  to  every  difficulty,  the  gratification  for  every 
desire ;  in  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  Creator's  magnificent 
provision  for  human  emancipation.  . 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  without  cost  or  obligation  of 
any  kind. 


CHARLES  F.  HAANEL,  239  Howard  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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"  Purchase  448 

"  R.  R  273 

"  Trade  249 

Alcohol  In  Beverages  80 

"  Exports   244 

"  and  the  Insane  520 

"  Poisoning  110 

"  Statistics  304-306 

Alcoholic  Beverages  304-: 
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"  Immigration...  461 

"  Laws  as  to  343-345 
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"  Property  Law  352 

Aliens  in  U.  S   478 

"  Orl^n  of  477 
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"  N.  Y.  City  549 
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"  Prod.  U.  S    19" 
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"  "Aces"  397 
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"  Authors  112 
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"  on  Farms  289,290 
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Annuity  Tables  83,84 
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"  Pop.,  Places  in  449 
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Armies  of  World  373 
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"  Constants  59 
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Asylums,  N.  Y.  City  546-547 
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"  Prices  295 
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Baths,  N.Y.  City  545 
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"  Prices  of  295 
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Beer  Statistics  304-306 
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Belgium,  Cabinet.  618 
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Biography,  American  113,115 

"  Dictionafy  oi  112-118 
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Bird  Cries  500 

Count  87 

"  Laws  362 

Births,  N.Y.  City  561 

in  N.Y.  State  511,512 

"  in  U.S.  (1919)  448 

Birth  Stones  401 

EWson,  American  496 

Black  Pop.  of  World  440 

^acks  in  U.  S    .476 

Blind  Pop.  of  U.  S  467 

Boards,  Exports  1  ...  244 

Boiler  Explosions  132 

Boilers,  Tubes,  Engine,  Exports. .  244 
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Bonapartes,  The  122 
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"  Production  of  146 

Book  Revenues  148 
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Brooklyn  Bridge  .555-556 

"  Derby  775 
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"  Prices  .  ?95 

Budgets,  N.Y.  City..  .  559 

"  of  States  399 

"  of  U.S.  Cities  481 

Buffalo,  The  American ........ .496 

Fine  Arts  Academy   .142 
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N.Y.  City.  ..563--564 

"  Inquiry,  N.Y.  City  18 
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Valuable,  N.Y.  City.  ...566 
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Burglary  Laws  327 

Burial  Grounds,  Nat. . '.  392 

"  Places  of  Presidents  642 

Bus  Traffic,  N.  Y.  City  553 

Bushel  Measures  286 

Business  Failures  406-409 

Busy  Corners,  N.Y.  &  London.  .553 

Butter,  Exports   244 

"  Prices  of  295 

Prod,  in  N.Y  503 

Buttons,  Exports.  244 


Cabinet,  U.  S  609 

Cabinets,  Foreign .  618 

Cables  of  the  World  269 

Calendar  for  1920   37 

(1920-1923)   32 

Church  27-29 

Ecclesiastical  27-29 

Ready  Reference  33 

in  Standard  Time,  for  Cities 

U.  S  49, 
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"  Pop.  Places  in  449,^^^^^^ 

Calves,.  Prices  of   .  .295  CiJSes,  Area  of 
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Cigar  Statistics  300 

Cigarettes,  Exports... ........  .244 
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"  Foreign,  Pop  441 
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"  Mayors  of  483 
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"  U.  S.,  Foreign  Whites  in. 473-476 
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Civil  Pension  Law.  U.  S  346 

Service  Commission  504 

Comm,  N.Y.  City  529 

"    U.  S  615 

Rules,  N.Y.  City  567 

U.  S  606 


Campaign  Expenditures  725 

Camps,  U.  S.  A  397 

Canada,  Altitudes  in  107 

"  Area,   Pop.,    Trade,  Prod., 

Debt,  Rev.,  Etc  255-258 

"  Business  Failures  406-409 

"  Farm  Measures  286 

"  List  of  Officials   620 

"  National  Wealth  405 
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Colleges  156 

Rivers  211 

Canals,  Erie  216-218 

"  Foreign  213 

N.Y.  State,  TrafHc,  etc. .  .216-218 

Panama  214,215 

Suez  213 

in  U.  S  212,213 

Candy,  Exports  244' 

Capitals,  of  All  Countries  443-445 

Capital  of  Nat.  Banks  419 

'  of  Railways  278 

of  States  399 , 

Capitol,  U.  S.  The  640 

Car  Wheels,  Axles,  Exports  244 

Carbolic  Poisoning  Ill { 

Cardinals,  College  of  174  [  _ .  „  

Carnegie  Foundation.  .  149  ciay  Prod   U  S  197 

Carpentier-Dempsey  Match  765  Clayton  Act  322 

Cars,  Pas.,.  Freight,  Exports  244  clearing  House  Data  .  418 

on  Railways  2/ 6 .  Cleveland  Art  Museum  141 

Carter  Handicap  775 1  ciiff  Habitations  490 

Cartridges,  Exports  244 ;  climate  63 

Castings,  Exports  244  clock  Time   30 

Casualties  to  Amer.  Ships  230  J  clocks,  Watches,  Exports  244 

Steanaboat      . .   619 (Cloth,  Cotton,  Exports  244 

Catholic  Pop.  Ireland  442    "  Wool  Exports  244 

Catskill  Water  Supply  574-57.5  clothing,'  Cotton,  Exports.'.'.   .  .244 

Cattle  Exports  244,291       wool.  Exports  244 

on  Farms  289,290  clover  Seed,  Prices  of  295 

Marketed   .290  clubs  in  N.  Y.  City  544 


Prices  of  295 

Slaughtered  292,293 

Causes  of  Deaths  of  Presidents. .  642 

Cavalry  Endurance  Test  771 

Celebrated  Dates.  128-131 

Cement,  Hydraulic,  Exports ....  244 

"  Prod.,  U.  S   .197 

Cemeteries,  Nat  .392 

Census  Bureau,  U.  S   605 

Central  Amer.  Foreign  Trade. .  .252 
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Chewing  Gum  Statistics  490 
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'*  Grain  Traffic  297 
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Chickens,  Prices  of  295 

Child  Welfare  Board   529 

Children's  Courts   350 

Names   .150 
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Chinese  in  U.  S  476 
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in  U.  S  543,544 
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"  Statistics  308 
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"  Foreign  74 
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Coke,  Exports  244 

Prod.,  U.S  197,201,202 
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"  Rowing  787-789 

"  Sororities  161,162 
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"  Prices  of   295 
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Note — By  a  typographical  error  the  name  of  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  Ind.,  instead  of  CalfUn 
Coolidge,  of  Mass.,  appears  as  President  of  the  Senate  (page  737)  in  a  few  of  the  copies  of  this  edition 
first  off  the  press. 

GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Hundreds  were  killed  by  earthQuake  shocks  along  the  Argentine  slope  of  the  Andes  Mountains  Dec. 
17  and  18,  first  reports  of  the  disaster  indicate.  More  than  150  bodies  have  been  recovered.  The  latest 
reports  say  the  devastation  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  catastrophe.  The  shock  was  the  most  severe 
in  this  country  since  1869, -when  half  the  town  of  Mendoza — which  this  time  was  only  shaken — was  laid 
in  ruins. 

At  Tresportenas  more  than  100  persons  are  known  to  have  been  killed  and  30  more  died  in  Costa  de 
Araujo,  while  many  others  are  believed  to  be  still  buried  under  the  ruins  in  each  town.  In  Tresportenas, 
La  Valle  and  La  Central  not  a  single  house  was  left  standing  in  a  habitable  condition.  The  shocks  continued 
at  intervals  during  the  two  days. 

The  earthquake  opened  up  great  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust  in  Costa  de  Araujo,  through  which  streams 
of  hot  water  spouted.  One  of  these  geysers  reached  a  height  of  about  15  feet  and  formed  a  pool  in  which 
two  persons  were  drowned.    At  La  Valle  terrible  scenes  were  witnessed  by  the  rescuers. 


REVISED  FIGURES  ON   UNITED  STATES  POPULATION. 

Final  revised  figures  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  were  made  public  Dec.  17,  1920,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  follows:  


Alabama .... 

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California .  .  . 
Colorado. . . . 
Connecticut. . 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col . . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  


2,348,174 
333,903 

1,752,204 

3,426,861 
939,629 

1,380,631 
223,003 
437,571 
968,471 

2.895,832 
431,866 

6,485,280 

2,930,390 


Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky .  .  . 
Louisiana.  .  . 

Maine  

Maryland .  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi . 
Missouri,  ,  . 
Montana , .  , 


2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 

768,014 
1,449,681 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,125 
1,790,618 
3,404,055 

548,889 


Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hamp . .  . 
New  Jersey , . . 
New  Mexico ,  . 
New  York .  .  .  . 
No.  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma , . , . 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania,. 


1,296,372 
77,407 

443,083 
3,155,900 

360,350 
10,384,829 
2,559,123 

645,680 
5,759,394 
2,028,283 

783,389 
8,720,017 


Rhode  Island.. 
So.  Carolina. , 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee .  , . , 

Texas  

Utah .  ,  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington . . , 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin .  .  .  . 
Wyoming .  .  .  . 


604.397 
1,683,724 

636,547 
2,337,885 
4,663,228 

449,396 

352,428 
2,309,187 
1,356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 

194,402 


The  population  of  the  United  States  with  outlying 
totalling  12.148,738.    These  possessions  are:  


possessions  is  117,857,509,  the  outlying  possessions 


Alaska  

American  Samoa. 
Guam  


54,899 
8,056 
13,275 


Hawaii  

Panama  Canal  Zone . 
Porto  Rico.  


255,912 
22,858 
1,299,809 


Mil.  &  Nav.  Serv .  abroad 
Philippine  Islands .  . 
Virgin  Islands  


117,238 
10,350,640 
26,051 


Horatio  W.  Seymour,  an  editorial  writer  on  The  World,  died  Dec.  17,  at  his  home. 


Dec.  10 — Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  City  and 
County  of  Cork,  City  and  Coimty  of  Limerick,  and 
Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kerry. 

Dec.  10— Geo.  Boyd,  Terence  Fitts,  and  Charles 
Valento,  alleged  slayers  of  3  officers,  were  lynched 
at  Santa  Rosa,  Calif, 

Dec.  11 — 'An  arsenal  and  bomb  factory  was  found 
at  Dublin,  Following  Sinn  Fein  ambushing  of 
police  (1  killed,  11  wounded)  incendiary  fires  at  Cork 
destroyed  the  City  Hall,  Carnegie  Library,  Corn  Ex- 
change, and  many  stores, 

Dec,  13 — At  Geneva,  after  an  all-day  debate  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  adopted  the  plan 
for  setting  up  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice.  The  plan  must  be  signed  and  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  nations  before  it  becomes  effective. 
Provision  is  made  for  ratification  by  the  United 
States,  The  court  will  sit  at  The  Hague,  will  have 
eleven  Judges,  elected  by  the  League,  but  will  not 
have  compulsory  jurisdiction. 

It  was  on  the  point  of  compulsory  jurisdiction 
that  the  debate  took  place.  The  smaller  nations 
favored  this  plan,  but  the  big  nations  did  not. 
France,  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  opposed  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.  It  is  understood  that  all  the 
other  36  nations  in  the  Assembly  favored  it.  But  the 
question  was  a  court  without  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion or  no  court,  and  the  four  big  powers  had  their 
way. 

The  draft  of  the  court  plan  drawn  at  The  Hague 
by  a  group  of  jurists,  of  which  Elihu  Root  was  a 
member,  provided  for  compulsory  jurisdiction  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  court  had  power  only  when  the 
parties  agreed,  the  world  would  see  a  repetition  of  the 
fiasco  of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  The  Council  of  the 
League,  controlled  by  the  big  powers,  cut  out  that 
provision  and  stood  by  it  in  committee. 

Dec.  13 — Four  men  were  killed, 1  was  missing,  and 
20  were  injured  in  the  explosion  of  a  gelatine  mixing 
plant  of  the  Atlas  Powder  Company,  one  of  the  du 
Pont  subsidiaries,  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J. 

Dec.  13— The  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed,  293  to  41,  the  Johnson  Immigra- 
tion Bill. 

Dec.  14— The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments by  the  powers  for  the  next  two  years  by  agree- 
ment among  them.  The  limitations  clause  of  the 
disarmament  committee's  report  was  adopted  after 


it  had— been  modified  so  as  to  take  the  form  of  a 
recommendation. 

France,  Brazil,  Chile,  Greece,  Poland,  Roumania 
and  Uruguay  voted  against  the  clause. 

The  first  step  for  disarmament  of  the  nations  must 
be  cautious  and  deliberate,  the  Assembly  decided, 
despite  criticisms  by  George  Nicoli  Barnes,  British 
labor  leader,  and  Christian  Lange  of  Norway.  Mr. 
Barnes  said  there  was  "too  much  quibble  and  not 
enough  pluck"  in  the  decisions  to  go  slowly. 

The  committee  in  its  report  stated  that  a  conven- 
tion for  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  arms  and  am- 
munition was  signed  by  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  Japan,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Cuba, 
China,  Ecuador,  Greece  and  Italy  at  St.  Germain 
when  the  Austrian  peace  treaty  was  signed,  but  that 
this  convention  had  not  yet  been  ratified  and  no 
steps  had  been  taken  to  make  it  effective.  The  re- 
port proposes  that  the  Council  urge  the  signatories 
to  ratify  the  treaty  without  delay. 

The  League  Council  approved  the  plan  for  an 
international  credit  organization,  framed  at  the 
Brussels  Financial  Conference, 

VOODOOISM  IN  HAYTI. 

Dec,  14 — Rear  Admiral  Henry  S.  Knapp,  special 
U.  S.  diplomatic  and  naval  investigator  of  conditions 
in  Hayti,  said,  in  a  report  to  the  United  States 
Government,  made  .public  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels: 

"Voodooism  is  prevalent,  and  the  further  one  go6s 
into  the  interior  the  more  openly  is  voodooism  prac- 
tised, Voodooism  is  essentially  snake  worship,  and 
in  its  extreme  rites  it  requires  tJie  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  and  the  drinking  of  their  blood  and  the  eating 
of  their  flesh.  The  human  sacrifice  is  called  the 
'hornlegs  goat;'  minor  sacrifices  of  goats  or  cocks  are 
made'.  These  religious  celebrations,  if  the  word 
'religious'  can  be  applied  to  such  affairs,  end  in  dis- 
graceful orgies  of  debauchery.  Some  Haytians  them- 
selves have  asserted  that  probably  95  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  believe  in  voodooism  to  a  greater  or 

"A  voodoo  priest  has  lately  been  tried  and  sen- 
tenced, and  the  proceedings  of  the  military  commis- 
sion are  now  in  Washington  awaiting  action.  This 
man  is  said  to  have  killed  at  one  time  or  another 
thirteen  children,  whose  bleed  was  drunk  and  whose 
flesh  was  eaten  by  persons  present  at  the  rites.  Con-  . 
secrated  wafers  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  mass  were  mixed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
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victims,  and  were  obtained  by  tlie  voodoo  priest  by 
Bending  women  oi  his  honseliold  to  communion  ser- 
vice in  the  cliurch." 

ALIENS  POURING  INTO  THE  U.  S. 

Dec.  14 — The  annual  report  of  U.  S.  Sec.  of  Labor 
Wilson,  made  public,  shows  that  633,371  aliens  ar- 
rived in  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared with  237,021  the  year  before.  Of  the  total 
arrivals,  11,795  were  excluded  at  the  ports  where  they 
sought  to  enter.  Of  those  arriving,  430,001  are 
classed  as  immigrant  aliens  and  195,575  as  non- 
immigrant aliens.  Departures  of  aliens  totalled 
428,062,  including  288,315  emigrant  aliens  and  139,- 
747  non-emigrant  aliens,  making  the  net  increase  in 
the  immigrant  population  for  the  year  193,514. 

Japanese  admitted  numbered  16,174,  as  com- 
pared with  14,904  the  year  before.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Japanese  departing  is  placed  at  15,653,  making, 
the  report  says,  the  indicated  increase  in  Japanese 
population  521.  Of  those  admitted  9,193  were  males 
and  6,981  females. 

Besides  the  immigrants  turned  back,  2,762  were 
ordered  deported  during  the  year  on  departmental 
warrants,  as  compared  with  3,068  the  year  before. 
Of  those  deported  on  warrants,  469  were  classed  as 
Anarchists  and  criminals. 

Warrants  for  6,000  immigrants  alleged  to  be  revo- 
lutionaries were  issued  during  the  year,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  were  cancelled  "because  the 
charges  upon  which  they  had  been  issued  were  not 
sustained  by  lawful  proof  at  the  hearing."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  314  Anarchists  deported,  591  others  are 
awaiting  deportation. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  during  the  year  519,003  aliens 
took  the  initial  or  final  steps  toward  citizenship. 

THE  OMAHA  LAUNCHED.  - 

Dec.  14 — The  scout  cruiser  Omaha,  whose  105,000 
horse-power  engines  are  expected  to  carry  her  through 
the  seas  at  a  35-knot  speed,  was  launched  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Miss  Louise  B.  White  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
christened  the  vessel. 

BILLIONS  LOST  IN  U.  S.  CROPS. 

Dec.  14 — Shrinkage  of  values  of  the  country's  farm 
crops  has  placed  their  total  worth  this  year  at  almost 
$5,000,000,000  less  than  last  year,  although  the  1920 
harvest  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  in  the  nation's 
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history.  The  important  farm  crops,  which  com- 
prise about  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  farm  crops, 
were  valued  this  year  at  $9,148,419,000  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Last  year  these  crops  were 
valued  at  $14,087,995,000.  Final  estimates  and 
values  for  this  year  were  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

Corn,  3,232,367,000,  and  $2,189,721,000;  winter 
wheat,  580,513,000,  and  $866,741,000;  spring  wheat, 
209,365,000,  and  $273,465,000;  oats,  1,524,055,000, 
and  $719,782,000;  barley,  202,024,000,  and  $142,081,- 
000;  rye,  69,318,000,  and  $88,609,000  buckwheat 
13,789,000,  and  $17,797,000;  flaxseed.  10,990,000, 
and  $1^,413,000;  rice,  53,710,000,  and  $63,837,000; 
potatoes,  430.458,000,  and  $500,974,000;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 112,368,000,  and  $126,629,000;  hay,  108,233,- 
000,  and  $1,809,162,000;  tobacco,  1,508,064,000,  and 
$292,000,100;  cotton,  12,987,000,  and  $914,590,000. 
WILL  OF  FRANCIS  LYNDE  STETSON. 

Dec.  14 — The  will  of  yrancis  Lynde  Stetson,  law- 
yer and  former  partner  of  Grover  Cleveland,  filed  in 
the  Surrogate's  Court  at  New  York,  bequeaths 
$100,000  and  the  residuary  of  a  large  estate  to  Will- 
iams College,  Alma  Mater  of  the  testator.  Mr. 
Stetson  made  this  bequest  on  the  condition  that  the 
president  and  the  trustees  of  the  college  would  for- 
ever keep  in  good  order  the  Williams  College  ceme- 
tery and  the  grounds,  and  monument  "of  my  be- 
loved wife  and  myself."  To  Williams  College  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  fraternity  Mr.  Stetson  left  $25,000. 

He  also  bequeathed  $25,000  each  to  the  following 
institutions:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Bar  Association, 
the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, the  East  Side  Settlement,  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Diocesan  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society, 
the  Church  Pension  Fund,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  West  45th  St.  Mr.  Stetson  bequeathed  $10,000 
to  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  of  this^city,  and  a  sim- 
ilar amount  to  each  of  these  institutions  in  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.;  the  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley  Hospital  and  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less. 


LATE  SPORTS 

JACK  DEMPSEY  KNOCKS  OUT  BILL  BRENNAN. 

Jack  Dempsey  retained  the  championship  of  the  world  by  knocking  out  Bill  Brennan  of  Chicago  in 
the  twelfth  round  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Dec.  14,  1920. 

The  end  came  in  the  twelfth  with  a  right  hook  to  the  heart  followed  by  a  left  to  the  stomach.  Dempsey 
was  cut  about  the  mouth  and  left  ear  and  his  face  was  crimson  from  the  blood  drawn  by  Brennan's  punches. 

There  were  15.000  present,  and  they  paid  $200,000  for  their  places.  The  men  boxed  for  the  greatest 
sum  of  money  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  boxing.  Dempsey,  the  champion,  was  guaranteed  $100,000 
for  his  share,  win  or  lose,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2 ,-222. 20  a  minute  for  the  full  forty-five  minutes.  Brennan,  who 
never  before  received  any  big  reward  for  the  pummelings  he  has  taken  or  the  victories  he  has  gained,  was 
assured  of  $35,000  for  his  share. 

When  Dempsey  beat  Willard  at  Toledo  in  1919,  the  purse  was  $127,500,  of  which  Willard  got  $100,000. 
When  Jack  Johnson  knocked  out  Jeffries  at  Reno  in  1910,  $101,000  was  offered,  although  each  battler  got 
a  bonus  of  $10,000.for  signing  the  articles.  These  were  the  biggest  figures  on  record  before  the  bout  on  Dec. 
14,  1920. 


BOXING — Nov.  26,  Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Joe  Welling, 
14  roimds,  at  New  York.  Nov.  29,  Willie  Jack- 
son vs.  Johnny  Dundee,  15-round  draw,  R.  D. 
Dec.  3,  Joe  Lynch  K.  O.  Jack  Sharkey,  15  rounds, 
at  New  York.  Dec.  10.  Frank  Moran  K.  O.  Joe 
Beckett  2  rounds,  at  London,  Eng. 

Billiards — William  Hoppe  retained  national  pro- 
fessional 18.2  balkline  billiard  cnampionship  by 
defeating  both  Jacob  Schaefer  and  Walker  Cochran 
in  triangular  tournament  at  N  ew  York,  Dec.  6  to  8. 
Schaefer  and  Cochran  tied  for  second  place  and 
pooled  the  prize  money. 

Distance  Running— Fred  FaUer,  Dorchester  A.  A., 
Boston,  won  National  A.  A.  U.,  10-mile  run  at 
Yonkers,  Dec.  5;  time,  55m.  20s.  Joseph  Pear- 
man,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  won  National  A.  A. 
U.  7-mile  walk,  same  date  and  place;  time,  55m. 
l-5s.  Lafayette  College  cross  country  team 
won  Middle  States  Intercollegiate  Championship 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov.  27;  team  scores,  Lafayette, 
19;  Rutgers,  59;  Muhlenberg,  85;  Lehigh,  97. 

Football— Dec.  4,  Boston  College,  14;  Holy  Cross, 
0,  at  Boston. 

Bowling — Middle  West  Bowling  Association  thir- 


teenth aniual  tournament  ending  Dec.  5  at  St. 
Louis.  Result,  winner  and  score:  Singles,  Fred 
McCullough,  Indianapolis,  668;  doubles,  Ed. 
Krams  and  Art  Bugenhagen,  Chicago,  1,244;  all 
events,  Jess  Pritchett,  Indianapolis,  1,856;  5-man 
team,  A.  H.  Arnold  and  Bros.,  Chicago,  2,022. 
Bicycle  Races — Six-day  races — 'Nov.  21-27  race  at 
22d  Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  final  point 
score:  Eaton  and  Kaiser,  836;  Goullett  and  Hill, 
700;  Madden  and  Magin,  612;  Kopsky  and  Bello, 
451;  Drobach  and  Webber,  316;  McBeath  and 
Walker,  310;  Aerts  and  Deruyter,  244.  Dec.  5-11 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  final  point 
score: 

Brocco  and  Coburn  

Debaets  and  Persyn  

Van  Hevel  and  Vandenburgh 

Taylor  and  Smith  

Egg  and  McNamara  

Verri  and  Belloni.  

Nan  Nek  and  Miquel  

Bedell  and  Thomas  

Piani  and  Leene  


Miles. 

Laps. 

Points. 

2,290 

0 

2,281 

2,289 

9 

511 

2,289 

9 

395 

2,289 

9 

191 

2,289 

8 

298 

2,289 

8 

78 

2.289 

8 

129 

2,289 

8 

149 

2,289 

7 

169 

16 


United  States  Postal  Statistics. 


UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  STATISTICS 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1855. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
3863., 
1864., 
1865., 
1866., 
1867.. 
1868., 
18G9. . 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874., 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893. . 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897. . 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900. . 
1901.. 
1902. . 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. . 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


Post 


Number. 
903 
2.300 
4,500 
8,450 
13,468 
18,417 
24,410 
28,498 
28,586 
28,875 
29,047 
28,878 
20,550 
23,828 
25.163 
26,481 
27.106 
28,492 
30,045 
31,863 
33,244 
34,294 
35,547 
36,383 
37,345 
38.253 
40,588 
42,989 
44,512 
46,231 
46,820 
48,434 
51,252 
63,614 
55,157 
67,376 
58,999 
62.401 
64,329 
67,119 
68,403 
69,805 
70,064 
70,360 
71,022 
73,570 
75,000 
76,688 
76,945 
75,924 
74,169 
71,131 
68,131 
65,600 
62,659 
61,158 
60.144 
59,580 
69,237j 
58,729 
58,020 
56,810 
56,380 
55,9341 
55.418  i 
54,345 
53,084 
52,638 


Extent 
of  Post 
Routes. 


Miles. 
20,817 
36.406 
72,492 
115,176 
155,739 
178.672 
227,908 
240,594 
140,399 
134,013 
139,598 
139,172 
142,340 
180,921 
203,245 
216,928 
223,731 
231.232 
238,359 
251,398 
256,210 
269,097 
277.873 
281,798 
292.820 
301.966 
316.711 
343,888 
344,006 
343.618 
353,166 
359.530 
365.251 
368,660 
392.874 
403,976 
416,159 
427,990 
439.027 
447,591 
453,833 
454,746 
456,026 
463,313 
470,032 
480,461 
496,948 
500,989 
511.808 
507,540 
506,268 
496,818 
486,805 
478,711 
463.406 
450.738 
448,618 
447,998 
435,388 
436,469 
436,293 
435,597 
433,334 
444,279 
479,487 
465,371 
455,439 
433,368 


Paid  as  Com-       Gross  Gross  Ex-  Ordinary 

pensation  of  Revenue  of  penditure  of  Postage  Stamps 
Postmasters.  Department.  Department.  Issued. 


Dollars. 
69,242 
149,438 
352,295 
595,234 
1,028,925 
1,549,376 
2.135,335 
2,552,868 
2,514,157 
2,340,767 
2,876,983 
3,174,326 
3,383,382 
3,454,677 
4,033,728 
4,255,311 
4,546.958 
4.673,466 
5.028,381 
5,121,665 
5.725,468 
6,818,472 
7,049,936 
7,381,460 
7,284,283 
7,966,921 
7,182,239 
7.708.407 
8.298,743 
8,964.676 
10,315,394 
11,283,830 
11,243,848 
11,348,178 
11,929,481 
12,589,768 
13,168,991 
13,753,096 
14.527.000 
15.249,565 
15.863.622 
15.899,709 
16.079^508 
16.561,181 
16.908,384 
17.453.433 
18.223,506 
19,112,097 
19,949,515 
20.783.919 
21.631.724 
22,273,343 
22,743,342 
23,544,585 
24,575,696 
25,599,397 
26,569,892 
27,521,040 
28,284,964 
28,647,726 
29,126,662 
29,954.209 
30,376,379 
31,086,525 
31,899,850 
31,394.556 
33,586,611 
40,108.080 


Dollars. 
280.806 
551.755 
1.111,761 
1,919,314 
4,543,522 
5,499,985 
6,642,136 
8,518,067 
8,349,296 
8,299,821 
11,163.790 
12,438,254 
14,556,159 
14,436,986 
15,297,027 
16,292,601 
18,344,511 
19,772,221 
20,037.045 
21,915,426 
22,996,742 
26.471,072 
26,791,360 
28,644.198 
27,531,585 
29,277.517 
30,041,983 
33,315,479 
36,785J 
41.87^ 
45.508.( 
43,325.959 
42.560.844 
43.948.423 
48.837,609 
52,695,176 
56.175.611 
60,882,098 
65.931.786 
70,930,475 
75,896,993 
75,080,479 
76,983,128 
82,499,208 
82,665,462 
89,012.618 
95,021,384 
102,354,579 
111.631.193 
121,848,047 
134,224,443 
143,582,624 
152,826,585 
167,932,782 
183,585,005 
191,478,663 
203,562,383 
224,128,658 
237.879,824 
246,744,016 
266,619,525 
287,934,566 
287,248,165 
312,057,689 
329,726,116 
388,975,962 
436,239,126 
437,150,212 


Dollars. 
213,994 
495,969 
1,160.926 
1,932,708 
4.718,236 
5,212,953 
.  9,968,342 
19,170.610 
13,606,759 
11.125,364 
11,314,207 
12,644,786 
13,694,728 
15,352.079 
19.235,483 
22,730.593 
23,698,131 
23,998,837 
24,390,104 
26,658.192 
29,084,946 
32,126,415 
33,611,309 
33,263.488 
33.486.322 
34,165.084 
33.449.899 
36.542.804 
39,592,566 
40,482,021 
43,282,944 
47.224,560 
50iO46,235 
51,004.744^ 
53.006,194 
56,468,315 
62,317,119 
66,259.548 
73.059.519 
76.980.846 
81.581.681 
84,994.112 
87,179,551 
90,932,669 
94,077.242 
98.033,523 
101,632,160 
107,740,267 
115.554,921 
124.785.697 
138.784,487 
152,362,116 
167.399.169 
178.449,778 
190,238.288 
208.351,886 
221,004,102 
229,977.224 
237,648,926 
248.525.450 
262.067,541 
283,543,769 
298,546,026 
306,204,033 
319,838,718 
324.833.728 
362,497.635 
454,322.609 


Number. 


1,540,545 
72,977,300 
216,37i),660 
211,788.518 
251,307,105 
338,340,385 
334.054,^10 
387,419,455 
347,734,325 
371,599,605 
383,470,500 
421,047,460 
468,118,445 
439,126,175 
541,445,070 
601,931,520 
632,733,420 
682,342,470 
698,799,090 
689,580.670 
742,461,940 
774.358,780 
875,681,970 
954,128,450 
1,114,560.330 
4,202,743,800 
1,459.768,460 
1.465,122,935 
1,620.784.100 
1.746.985.520 
1.867,173.140 
1.961.980.840 
2,219,737.060 
2,397.503,340 
2,543,270,210 
2.750,293,095 
2.602,278,358 
2,795,424,807 
3,025,481,465 
3.063,633,880 
3,418,458,360 
3.692.775,815 
3,998,544,564 
4.239,273,696 
4,621,285,723 
5,270,549,115 
5,330,886,845 
5.751,017.915 
6.284.450.495 
7.061,036.615 
7.651,400.405 
8.731.875.393 
9.067,164,886 
10.046,068,728 
9,928,263,748 
10,962.358,748 
11,112,254,281 
11,226,386,415 
11.671,842.200 
12.451.522.177 
13,065,784,852 
15.020.470.168 
13,212,790,033 


The  amounts  for  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919  in  column  under  the  captioo  "Gross  Revenue  of  Depart- 
ment" are  postal  receipts  but  not  postal  revenues.  The  amount  for  1918  includes  $44,500,000,  and  for  1919 
.^71,392,000,  collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  war  revenue.  These  amounts  represent  the  increase 
in  postage  derived  from  the  3-cent  rate  on  letter  mail  and  the  2-cent  rate  of  postal  cards  in  effect  from  Nov. 
2,  1917,  to  and  including  June  30,  1919. 

"All  countries  composing  North,  Central  and  South  America  will. form  one  postal  territory,"  saya  the 
official  text  of  the  tentative  agreement  adopted  at  Madrid,  November,  1920,  by  the  delegates  to  the  postal 
congress  of  Spain,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Santo  Domingo,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paragua5^  Peru,  Salvadore, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  The  agreement  contains  a  provision  declaring  for  the  obligatory  prepayment 
of  postage  on  all  classes  of  correspondence  except  in  case  of  letters,  where  certain  tolerance  will  be  allowed 
for  insufficient  prepayment. 

Every  nation  signing  agrees  to  transport  free  through  its  territory  all  correspondence  from  any  signatory 
nation  to  another  signatory  nation,  but  the  transport  of  correspondence  calling  for  passage  through  a  non- 
signatory  country  must  be  paid  by  the  country  of  origin.  Every  signatory  nation  agrees  that  the  internal 
rate  existing  in  the  country  where  mail  originates  shall  apply  to  mail  destined  to  all  other  signatories.  This 
includes  letters,  ordinary  and  reply-paid  post  cards,  all  classes  of  printed  matter,  commercial  papers,  samplea 
and  medicines. 


I  Do  The 
World's  Work 

I  work  for  Kings  and  Queens. 

I  work  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  work  for  the  Authors  who  play 
upon  your  heart  strings  at  will. 

I  work  for  the  Clergymen  who  thrill 
you  with  their  eloquence. 

I  work  for  Big  Business  Executives 
— help  to  extend  trade  to  every 
;iuarter  of  the  Globe. 

I  am  a  Machine,  they  say,  -yet  I 
have  an  individuality  that  is  strictly 
personal. 

I  "speak"  every  language  from  Es- 
kimo Indian  to  Kata  Kana  Japanese. 

I  use  "speak"  advisedly,  because  / 
literally  make  your  writing  talk — as 
the  following  samples  of  my  worik 
show: 


/  Am  the 


'^Many  Typewriters  in  One  f 

All  Type  Styles  -  All  Languages  -  All  Sciences 

especially   r ep r e s en t e d  on  one  MULTIPLEX 


C  H  AH  G  E  TYPE 


I  N 


SECOND 


FOR  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES;   -     Miniature  Type  and  close 

spacing  for  condensing  Loose-leaf    Manuals  and   Index    Card  work 

Over  365  Different  Type-Sets,  Including- AU  Languages.  Any  one  of 
which  may  be  substituted  in  a  few  seconds;  **Just  Turn  the  Knob" 


Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET, 

Also,  we  will  send  you  our 
{pamphlet,  "  People  Who  Count." 
Thousands  of  prominent  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  in  all  four  corners 
of  the  globe,  prefer  and  per- 
sonally use  the  Multiplex.  Note 
this  partial  list : 


Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson 
Quetn   Alexandra   of  England 
King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
Caliph  of  Morocco 
King   and    Queen    of  Norway 
Cardinal    Merry   del  Val 
Sir    James    Matthew  Barrle 
Walt  Mason 


Judge  Albert  H.  Gary 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 
Lt.  Com.  P.  M.  Bates 
Western  Electric  Co. 
New  York  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Also  —  An 
Aluminum 

PORTABLE 

Model.  Weighs 
only  about 

11  lbs. 

Full  capacity. 

Ask  for  special 
folder— T'KEE. 


HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD  WHICH  HAS: 

Automatic  type  impression — no  cultivated  touch  required. 
Versatility  beyond  compare. 
Unlimited  width  of  paper  capacity. 
Perfect  alignment  always. 

Index  cards  written  flat— no  bending  or  curling. 

Type  of  different  sizes— usable  on  ONE  machine. 

All  the  world's  languages  may  oe  used  on  ONE  machine 

Variable  Spacing  Models— spacing  to  suit  size  9f  type.  _ 

The  only  Portable  Aluminum  with  full   capacity  of  highest 

grade  machines. 
Supremely  beautiful  work. 

581  East  69t!i  Street.  N^w  York  City 


16— A 


**And  the  night  shall  he  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away.'' — Longfellow. 

THE 
STEINWAY 
PIANO 

STEINWAY  CONSTRUCTION  has 
never  passed  from  STEINWAY 
DIRECTION  and  STEINWAY 
OWNERSHIP.  The  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  the  STEINWAY  FAMILY  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
making  of  the  STEINWAY  PIANO  of  to-day.  STEINWAY  IDEALS  have 
always  been  faithfully  maintained. 

Never,  by  any  other  instrument,  has  the  musical  world  been  so  enriched, 
has  musical  art  received  such  an  incentive  to  development,  as  in  the  creation 
of  this  marvellous  medium  of  tonal  expression.  The  steel,  the  copper,  the 
woods,  the  felts — in  short  all  the  materials  entering  into  its  construction — 
have,  through  all  these  years,  been  just  as  readily  available  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  pianos,  but  it  has  remained  for  STEINWAY  GENIUS 
to  combine  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of  no 
tonal  beauty  more  exquisite  than  they  provide. 

The  most  talented  and  masterful  pianist  can  feel  no  inspiration  so  lofty, 
no  height  of  musical  thought  so  sublime,  but  that  he  can  give  unrestrained 
expression  of  it  through  the  STEINWAY  PIANO — the  only  piano  capable 
of  the  alternate  bursts  of  power  and  tenderness  called  for  by  the  works  of 
the  great  composers. 

The  very  possession  of  a  STEINWAY  PIANO  sets  the  seal  of  supreme 
approval  upon  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner 

For  the  home  there  is  no  other  piano  in  which  you  can  take  such  just 
pride  or  find  such  keen  delight. 

Sold  on  convemeyit  'payments.  Inspection  invited. 

Old  pianos  taken  in  exchange.       Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door. 


REPRESENTED  BY  THE  FOREMOST  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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THE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESS 


24-PAGE  4-PLATE  WIDE  METROPOLITAN  TUBUXAR  PLATE  PiRI^S 

60,0  00  Der  hour  4.  6.  8.  10  and  12-pag:e  papers; 
30.000  per  ihour  14.  16.  18.  20.  22  and  24-pag:e  papers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE  lias  one  of  these 
m^ichines  (as  illustrated),  the  equivalent  of  a  sextuple,  printing  its 
many   different   editions  daily. 

THE  DETROIT  DAILY  TIMES  (Miich.)  also  has  a  32-page  machine, 
giving  them,  with  great  economy  and  facility,  the  productive  capacity  of 
an  octuple  of  any  other  type. 

THE  RICHMOND  (VA.)  NEWS-LEADER  has  two  32-page  4-plate  wide 
presses  of  the  above  type  (each  the  equivalent m  prmting  capacity  of  an 
octuple  Ox   any  other  style). 

THE   VANCOUVER    (B.    C.)    DAILY   PROVINCE   for   several  years 
used  two  24-page  2-plate  wide  Tubulars.    They  later  installed  two  32~page 
4-plate  wide  machines  of  the  above  type.    This  second  order  for  a  new  • 
and  much  larger  equipment  by  such  a  pujblication  is^  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  success  of  Tubular  Plate  principles. 

THESE  NEWSPAPERS  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  scores  which 
have  adopted  the  Tubular  Plate  Press.  Recognition  by  newspaper 
engineers,  operators  and  publishers  of  its  economy,  efficiency,  simplic- 
ity and  flexibility  compared  to  the  semi-cylindrical  styl^  is  conclusive. 


MORE  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESSES  NEW  of  the?  popular 
sizes — 12  ♦£o  20  pages — have  been  sold  by  us  during  the  past  one 
year  than  have  been  sold  NEW  of  other  styles  by  all  our  com- 
petitors combined  TEN  TIMES  OVER. 


INVESTIGATE  WHY— WRITE  US. 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

San  Francisco  World  Building 
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HEADQUADTEPS^ 

PAW  FUPS^-r-^ 

"^    Charles  S.  Porter 


Inc. 

121-127  West  27th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Highest  Prices 

Quoted  in  Circulars  and  Advertisements  Are 
Seldom  Reliable 

Ship  Your  Raw  Furs 

To  a  Concern  You  Can  Trust 

for 

Immediate  Cash,  Highest  Grading 
and  Unquestionable  Honesty 

Tlien  You  Can  Rest  Easy 


References  : 
Any  Reliable  Furrier  in  the  U.  S.  A.— Mercantile 
Agencies — National  City  Bank,  N.  Y. 


CABLE  ADDRESS: 
FURPORTER 
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HELP 
WANTED 

$135  to  $200  Month 

The  United  States  Government  continually  wants  thousands  of  Railway 
Mail  Clerks,  Clerks  at  Washington,  D.  C,  City  Mail  Carriers,  City  Post  Of- 
fice Clerksi,  Customs,  Internal  Revenue  Clerks  and  Clerks  at  Panama  Canal. 

MEN  —  WOMEN  -  GIRLS 

OVER  17 


Railway  Mail  Clerks  Have  Pleasant  Work— Traveling  Conf  inualb 


CJ.    S.    Government   positions   are   all    Life  Positions. 
Summer  vacations  with  full  pay  are  allowed.  Promo- 
tion to  Big  Paid  positions  is  very  rapid.   The  posi- 
tion IS  not  affected  by  poor  times,  strikes,  wars, 
panics  or  the  whims  of  some  petty  boss. 


URA'NKJLOnsr  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  G  210 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  without  any  obli- 
gation whatever  on  my  part,  and-  en^ 
tirely  free  of  charge,   (1)  a  full  de- 
scrlption  of  the  position  checked  below; 
(2)    Sample  examination   questions;  (3) 
Free  copy  of  copyrighted  book.    "Govern - 
^  Positions  and  How  to  Get  Them;"  (4)  A  list 
Write  US  to-day  for  schedules  showing  of  U.  S.  Government  Jobs  now  open;  (5)  Direc- 

dates   and  places   of  the   comine-  p-jt-  tions  telling  me  how  to  get  free  coaching  for  the 

aminations    in    vnnr  rfn».1?  positions  checked;  (6)  Schedules  showing  dates 

d^ay?   Every  da^  you  deJly  1?°-  <^     ^""^  '""'^^  examinations  in  my  locality, 

sens  your  chances  of  immediate  — ^Railway  MaU  Clerk  ($l»60O  to  S,300) 


Country  residents  and  city  residents  stand'  the 
same  chance  for  appointment — common  edu- 
cation is  sufficient.    Pull  is  not  required. 


appointment. 

WE  COACH 

CANDIDATES 

FREC 


-Postoffice  Clerk 

 Postoffice  Carrier 

 Rural   Mail  C^wrrier 

jy  Bookkeeper 

 Customs  Positions 

-Internal  Revenue 
— — --<Stenog:rapher 

Clerk  in  the  Departments  at 
Washington  or  at  Panama  Canal 


($l,40a  to  1,800> 

.Sl,400  to  1,800) 

($l,10O  to  2,360) 

($1,340  to  3,000) 

($il,10O  to  2,000) 

($1,100  to  2,000) 

($l,50O  to  2,200^ 

(Sl,340  to  1,800) 


Name . 


Address,  . ,  O  210 

Use  This  Coupon  Before  You  Mislay  it — WRITE  PLAINLY 
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Direct  from 
To  Save 

Brand  New  Oliver  Typewriters  for 
Over  a  Third  Less  Than  They  Used  to 
Cost.  Latest  and  Best  Model.  Sold 
Under  a  New  Money-Saving  Plan.  Five 
Days*  Free  Trial.  No  Money  Down — 
Over  a  Year  to  Pay. 


©OUIVCR 


Over  800,000  Sold 


BEFORE  THE 
WAR 

This  is  the  offer  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  itself— a  $2,000,000  concern. 

The  Oliver  Tlypewriter  Company  gives  this  guarantee:  The  Oliver  Nine  we  now 
soli  direct  is  t-he  exact  machine— our  Model  No.  9 — which  was  formerly  priced 
at  $100. 

HOW  TO  SAVE 

This  is  our  plan;  You  may  have  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial  by  answering  this 
advertisement. 

Or  if  you  wish  further  information, 
check  the  coupon. 

We  will  send  you  an  Oliver  Nine 
direct  to  your  office  or  home  for  five 
days*  free  trial;  it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Nor  are  you  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  huy. 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  to  be 
your  own  salesman  and  save  $36.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.  There  are  no 
salesmen  to  influence  you. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Oliver, 
pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  month. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it.  we  even 


We  do  not  offer  a  second-hand 
nor  rebuilt  machine.  So  do  not  con- 
fuse this  new  $64  Oliver  with  other 
offers. 

The  $36  you  now  save  is  the  result 

of  new  and  efficient  sales  methods. 

Formerly  there  were  thousands  of 
Oliver  salesmen  and  agents.  We  had 
to  maintain  expensive  offices  an  many 
cities.  Other  costly  and  roundabout 
sales  methods  kept  the  price  of  type- 
writers around  $100. 

By  ending  all  these  wastes  and 
adopting  a  new  plan  we  save  the 
American  pu^Mo  ntillions  of  dollars. 


This  Coupon 


Wo 
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j>^..^t)^^it^j^ otitic.  tisbafeya^.^ 


the  Factory 
You  S36 


refund  the  transportation  charg'es. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  our  plan.  It 
is  simplicity  itself. 

A  FAVORITE 

This  standard  keyboard,  visible  Oli- 
ver has  long  been  the  world's  model. 
If  you  remember,  Oliver  introduced 
visible  writing. 

Year  after  year,  Oliver  inventors 
have  set  the  pace.  Today's  model— 
the  Nine — is  their  greatest  achieve- 
ment. 

Any  stenographer  may  turn  to  the 
Oliver  and  operate  it  like  any  other 
machine.  In  fact,  its  simplicity  rec- 
ommends it  to  people  who  have  never 
used  a  typewriter  before. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  the  finest,  the 
costliest,  the  most  successful  model  we 
have  ever  built.  If  any  typewriter  is 
worth  $100,  it  is  this  handsome  ma- 
chine— the  greatest  Oliver  triumph. 

Kegardless  of  price,  do  not  spend 
one  cent  upon  any  typewriter — whether 
new,  second  hand  or  rebuilt — do  not 
even  rent  a  machine  until  you  have 
investigated  thoroughly  our  proposi- 
tion. 


Used  by  Big  Business 

It  is  the  same  commercial  ma- 
chine used  by  U.  S,  Steel  Corporation, 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Montgomery  Waixl  &  Co.,  Curtis 
Pivblishinff  Co.,  New  York  Centml, 
Hart  Schaiffner  &  Marx,  Morris  & 
Company,  New  YoHv  "World,'*  Ward 
Baiting:  Company.  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company,  Western  Clock  Com- 
pany— **Big  Ben,"  l^^ncyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  a  host  of  others. 
Over  800,000  have  been  sold. 


rth,$36 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  by 
this  great,  money-savingr.  price-reducing 
plan  is  entitled  to  your  first  considera- 
tion. 

Note  the  two-way  coupon.  Send  at 
once  for  the  free-trial  Oliver,  or  for  our 
startling  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters — the  Reason  and  the 
Remedy.'* 

This  amazing  book  exposes  the  fol- 
lies of  the  old  selling  plans  and  tells  the 
whole  story  of  the  Oliver  Rebellion. 
AVith  it  we  send  a  new  catalog,  picturing 
and  describing  the  Oliver  Nine. 

Don't  turn  over  this  page  without 
clipping  the  coupon. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

C-50  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  ill. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

Check  the   coupon   for  th 
Free  Trial  Oliver  or  for  th( 
Book.    Mail  today.  You, 
are  not  obi 
gated  to 
t)uy. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
C-50  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg., 
,  ,  Chicago,  Hi. 

I  r  Ship  me   a  new  Oliver  Nine   for  five 

days'  free  inspection.  If  I  keep  it  I  will 
pay  $64  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  month.  The 
title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My   shipping   points  is  

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obliga- 
tion, to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  return  the 
Oliver.  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense 
at  the  end  of  five  days. 

Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it. 
Mail  me  your  book — "The  High  Cost-  of 
Typewriters — The  Eeason  and  the  Eemedy," 
your  d©  luxe  catalog  and  further  informa- 
tion. 


►  I 


Name 
Street 


Address 


City    State.:. 

Occupation  or  Busioess  


HAVE  YOU  A  PAPER  PROBLEM? 


We  Will  Solve  It 


THE  LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTORS 
OF  PAPER 


Seaman  Paper  Company 

200  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


We  furnished  the  stock  far  the 
WORLD  ALMANAC 
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A 

Genuine 

ELGIN 

Watch 


3- 


20-Year 
Guaranteed 
Gold-Filled 

Case 


Send  No  Money 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  send  you  this  new  thin  model  Elgin  Watch  in  a 
gold-filled  case,  guaranteed  for  twenty  years.  We  want  you  to 
see  it  for  yourself;  examine  it  and  compare  it  w^ith  other 
watches  before  you  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy. 

10  Days'  Trial    Chain  and  Knife  FREE 


Wear  the  watch  as  if  it  were 
your  own  for  ten  full  days. 
Comipare  it  with  other  watohes, 
and  if  you  do  not  think  it  is 
the  greatest  value  in  America 
send  it  back   at   our  expense. 


A  gold-filled  Knife  and  Chain 
absolutely  free  with  ithi5  offer. 
State  if  you  wish  a  Waldemar 
(as  shown  in  cut),  ODlcke'ns  or 
vest  chain. 


LESS  THAN  7c  A  DAY 


Tf  you  are  pleased  with  the  watch 
after  ten  days*  trial  you  may  pay  low, 
rock  bottom  price  in  small  monthly 
payments  of  $2  each. 

Send  the  Coupon  NOW 

Remember,  you  are  not  obligated  to 
buy  when  you  send  the  coupon.  Merely 
fill  in  your  name  and  address.  When 
the  watch  comes  then  send  only  $5.50 
as  first  payment,  then  wear  the  watch 
for  ten  full  days.  If  you  do  not  con- 
sider it  the  jsfreatest  value  you  have  ever 
seen,  ret»urn  it  at  our  expense  and  your 
deposit  will  be  refunded  immediately. 
If  you  decide  to  buy  send  $2.00  a  month 
until  $22.50  is  paid.  Send  the  coupon 
now.    This  offer  is  limited. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  COMPANY 

Department  20- K 
1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  LYON  &  eOMPANYp  Dept.  2C-K, 

i  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Elgin  Watch  in  guaranteed 
twenty-year  case,  with  chain  and  knife.  Wh  ; 
It  comes  I  will  deposit  $5.50.  I  will  wear  th-; 
watoh'  for  ten  days.  If  I  do  not  like  it  1  \v 
return  the  watch  and  you  will  refund  my  $5.50 
immediately.  If  I  decide  to  buy  I  will  send  you 
$2.00  a  month  until  $22.50  has  been  paid. 

Name   •  • 

Address   

*OccuDatiou  

Em'ployed  by  

^Yofwish'  }walde\^....  Vest....  Dickens... 
Our  128-page  catalog  shows  more  than  2, COO  bargains 
in  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry.  Write  for  It  no^v 
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The  Springfield  IVIetallic  Casltet  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio^  U,  S,  A, 

Burial  Caskets  of  Quality 
Unsurpassed  Construction 

The  Springfield  Metallic  Caskets  are  made  of  the  best  grades  of 
•Bronze,  Copper,  Cast  Metal,  Armco-Purity  metals.  More  than  seventy- 
five  styles  and  combinations,  which  meet  the  demands  of  those  wishing 
the  very  best  as  well  as  those  of  the  average  well-to-do. 

They  protect  the  bodies  of  your  dead  from  the  hideous  violations  of 
the  earth.  They  keep  the  remains  sacred  forever.  In  points  of  design,  con- 
struction and  beauty  we  positively  give  the  best  value  for  the  money, 
being  far  superior  to  a  mere  wooden  casket. 


Copyright— DeuhlBj  Canton,  O. 
The  McKinley  Moniunent  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  In  this  tomb  lie  the  remains 
of  the  late  President  McKinley  and 
his  wife  in  Springfield  Metallic  Cas- 
kets of  bronze.  - 


Tbe  SpriDgneM  State  Bronze 

The  "Washington" 

Dark  Statuary  Bronze  finish,  highly  polished. 
The  most  perfect  burial  receptacle  known.  U.  S. 
Letters  Patent  No.  610537. 

Aiso  manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Armco  Purity 
Metal  Burglar-proof  Grave  Vaults.  Copper  or 
Zinc  metallic  inner  linings,  Casket  Carriages  and 
Pedestals.  A  large  and  varied  line  of  Casket 
Hardware  in  a  variety  of  finishes.  Cloth  covered 
wood  caskets,  dry  goods  and  sundries.  Send  for 
catalogs. 

"The  Final  Tribute"  tells  of  the  efforts  of  all 
peoples,  even  savages,  to  preserve  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.  Send  for  it. 

For  sale  by  the  leading  Funeral  Director 
everywhere. 
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Members  of 

Fur  Merchants* 
Association  of  New  York 


JOS.  STEINER  &  BROS. 

FUR 
MERCHANTS 

115  to  125  West  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
all  Furs  caught  during  the  season;  also 
pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 
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Every  Drop  Puts  a  Stop" 

To  Loss  of  Hair— Dandruff— Baldness 


WHEN  ALL  ELSE 
FAILS 

DOMO 

WILL  GROW 

HAIR 
$1.  a  Bottle 
Guaranteed 
Foil  Valae 
For  Your 
Money 


Trade  DOMO  ^ark 
FOR  the  HAIR 

ALL  PEOPLE 
ALL  RACES 

ALL  PLACES 
ALL  CASES 


Provides  a  scientific  treat- 
ment for  restoring  loss  of  hair, 
removing  dandruff,  preventing 
baldness,  and  promoting  growth 
in  all  cases. 


For  Men 
Women 
Children 

DOMO 


Is  The 
Original  and 
Only 
Genuine 
Hair  Food 


Avoid 
^  Imitations 

DOMO  should  be  on  every  lady's  dressing  table.  It  will  make  the  hair 
healthy,  radiant  and  beautiful.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied  send  $1.00 
by  mail  to  Dept.  D,  DEFTIC  CO.  INC.,  1392  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


—The— 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING 
COMPANY 


Mattress  Protectors  are  the  only 

Quilted  Bed  Pads 

that  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
used  on  a  bed.  Watch  for  our 
trade-mark  when  buying. 


Carefully  Selected 

First  Mortgages 

Both  Farm  and  City  Loans 
from  the  Most  Favored  5cc- 
lions  of  Kansas. 

Yieiding  7  per  cent 

For  over  forty  yearS  we  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Mortgage  In- 
vestments and  have  a  large  list  of 
satisfied  customers  many  of  whom 
have  been  with  us  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Interest  remitted  promptly  each 
six  months.  No  losses.  No  del  n  vs. 
A  large  list  of  loans  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  Certificates  of  $25 
and  up  also  for  saving  invesitors. 

Interest  allowed  from  date  of 
receipt  of  draft. 

Write  for  booklet  and  loan  list  No.  800. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
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■  PRACTICAL 
>  MCCHAmCAL 


FOR   HOME  STUDY 
,   THEY  RAISE  YOUR  PAY  CHECKS 

Drake's  Pi*acticail  Medianical  Books  for  Home  Study  are  written  in  non- technical 
laneruaere  by  aciknowlediffed  experts — ifor  electric3iians,  eng-ineetrs.  teleDhone  men.  ma- 
chinists, aiuitomobilists,  carpenters,  pilumbers.  ^isn  and  card  writers,  in  fact  for  all 
medhanics  and  sskilled  workers.  Drake  books  arfi  as  easy  to  read  as  the  pay  checks 
wlMch  tihey  so  often  increase.  Order  direct  from  thds  pag^e.  Send  the  price  otf  any  books 
listed  below — 'We'll  send  the  books  nostpaid — ivou  keep  them  five  dafys — 'if  not  entirely 
satiafied  return  tihe  bookis  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 
Brookes'  Automobile  Handbook  Steam  Boilers,  Their  Construction, 

New  edition  revised  by  Manly.   7  00  pages,  Care  and  Operation 


illustrated.  400  pag-es  on  new  eauip- 
ment.    Pocket  size.   Lea^therette .  .  .  $2.50 


With  Questions  and  Answers. 
By  Swingle,  M.  E.  305  pages.  170  illus- 


Practical   information   for   owners,    operators,    me-  trations.     Pocket  size.     Leatherette,  $2.00 

chanics.  Covers  both  gasoline  and  electric  automo-  Boiler  construction,  setting  and  Operation.  Valuable 

biles.    Remedies    for    road    troubles— motor,    car-  tables   and   rules   for   calculating   boiler  strength, 

buretor,  ignition,  battery,  clutch  and  starter;  charts,  heating  surface  and  horse  power.  Evaporation  tests 
tables  and  diagrams.  ----- 


and  all  modern  boiler  room  equipment  explained. 
Operators'  Wireless  Telegraph  and 


Automobile  Starting  and  Lighting 

By  Manly,  302  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Telephone  Handbook 
Pocket    isize  $2.00   New  Edition 

Changes  in  starting  and  lighting  brought  up  to  date.       —  - 

Invaluable  for  repair  man  and  car  owner. 


By  Laughter.  210  pages,  with,  illustra- 
tions of  wireless  installation  on  U.  S. 
warsihijps  and  liners  Sl.So 


^T>*x?'xT*^il^  "rt^'^'t^'^'^-kt        Ann,  -t  f\  n   ^  complete  treatise  from  construction  and  "tuning 

ffL  r*  r^'  "'^■'^"^•o  ^^^\  .'^39  pages.  192   up"  to  study  of  rules  of  naval  stations  with  all 


illustrations.  9  8  firing:  diagrams. 
Pocket  size.    Leatherette  $2.0O 


codes,  abbreviations,  etc. 


A  thorough  explanation  of  all  the  leading  ignition  LANGUAGE   BOOKS — French,  Spanish, 

systems,   with  illustrations  and  diagrams,   as  used  n^armnn  Without  a  "r<*arhpr» 

by  the  manufacturers,  including  the  Ford.    An  in-  ^^^^^^^     Witnout  a  reacner 
valuable  book  for  the  repair  man,  chauffeur  and 
auto  ovmer.    Completely  indexed. 


The  Ford  Motor  Car, 
Truck  and  Tractor 

By  Manly.    25  6  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

Pocket  size.    Linup  cloth  S1.50 

Complete  instructions  on  Ford  cars,  adjustments, 
repairs,  upkeep  and  care.  Truck  and  tractor  at- 
tachments fully  covered. 


By  P.  S.  Allen.  University  of  Chicago. 
Pocket  size.    3  Vols.    Each ......  »1.50 

With  these  books  you  can  learn  the  languages 
successfully;  the  simplest,  easiest-to-master  language 
method  ever  devised.  

Electric  Motors,  Direct  and  Alternating 

'  By  Prof.  Moreton.  B.  S.,  E.  E.  Written 
in    non-technical   language.    2  50  pages. 

illustrated.    Pocket  size  $1.75 

Covers  all  types  of  electric  motors — troubles,  their 
cause,  location  and  how  to  remedy  them.  

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting 

Electric  and  Thermit  Welding.  By 
Manly.      215  pages,  illustrated.  .  .$1.7,5 


Twentieth  Century  Machine 
Shop  Practice 

By    Brookes.    650    pages.    400  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth   $2.00     

The  latest  and  most  practical  book  for  machinists.   Gives  much  practical  information  on  the  uses  and 

engineers  and  others  interested  in  100%   efficient   characteristics  of  various  metals.  

use  of  machinery.  Practical  Gas  and  Oil  Engine  Handbook 

Special  references  to  Diesel  and  other 
new  oil  engines.  By  Brookes.  2  70 
pages.  81  illustrations.  Pocket  size, 
caoth  Sl.SO 


Marine  and  Stationary  Engineers 

Complete   Examination  and  Answers. 
By  Swingle,  M.  B.  400  pages,  212  illus- 
trations. Pocket  size.  Leatherette.  $3.0O    -  

Concise,  thoroughly  reliable.  Gives  latest  and  m(6st  Full  of  practical  information  on  the  care,  main- 
improved,  answers  for  steam  boiler  engineer  ex-  anH  rpnoirc  nf  cms  a-nrt  mi  finerinfis.  An 
aminations. 


tenance  and  repairs  of  gas  and  oil  engines.  An 
invaluable  guide. 


OR»ER  DIRECT  FROGVI  THIS  PAGE  ON  OUR  MONJEIY-BACK  PLAN, 

The  books  listed  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  man/y  in  our  catalogue,  w'hich  you 
will  receive  nromptly  after  fillirug  out  and  mailing  us»  the  attached  coupon.  For 
Quick  action  order  direct  from  tihis  page.  Cross  name  of  each  book  wanted  and  send  in 
with  the  DHce.    We  preipay  postage  and  send  books  on  our  money- back  plan. 


Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co. 

Publisiiers. 

1015  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

DraKe  Books  are  for  Sale  at 
\il  Leading  Book  Stores. 

Do  not  accept  substitutes. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalogue. 
Your  Guide  to  Home  Study. 


imtEDEKICK    J.    DRAKE    &  CO. 
1015   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free,  postage  paid,  your 
illustrated  catalogue  which  lists  and  describes  over  100 
Practical  Mechanical  Books  for  Home  Study, 

M,y  name  is  

And  my  address  


E  S  T  A  B  L  I  S  H  E  D     187  7 


Don't  Grope  in  the  Dark 

INVEST  CAREFULLY 

^Before  you  buy  any  security  you  should  make  it  your  business  to  secure 
the  factfi  relative  to  its  investment  standing-,  the  Company's  earning's,  assets 
late  developments  and  future  prospects.  Competent  and  impartial  advice  may 
save  you  from  serious  losses. 

A  solid,   conservative   brokerage  institution   offers  you  an  exceptional 
type  of  service,  including: 

Correspondence  Service 

A  highly  organized  department  to  tfilil  the  needs  of  those  who 
reside  at  a  distance  from  the  financial  centre. 

Statistical  Service 

-Supplies  special  reports,  bulletins  an<i  ^n^ws  items  on  all  listed 
and  unlisted  securities.  Reports  are  ca^^fuUy  prepared,  written 
in  non- technical  lang-uage  and  are  easily  understandable. 

Telephone  Service 

Answers  inquiries  for  latest  stock  market  quotations  and  current 
news,  affecting  market  activities. 

Partial  Payment  Department 

The  Partial  Payment  Plan  affords  an  -opportunity  to  invest  while 
saving.  Moderate  initial  requirements  and  a  year  in  which  to 
pay  the  ba;iance. 

The  Ruskay  Review 

An  eight-page  publication,  issued  fortnigOitly,  devoted  to  the 
candid  presentation  of  financial  facts  and  flgUEes.  'Sent  with- 
out charge  by  first  dlass  mail  upon  request. 

Instructive  Booklets 

Investor's  Pocket  Manual,  Harnessing  Tour  Securities,  Saving 
by  Partial  Payments,  Trading  on  Margin;  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest. 

S.  S.  RUSKAY  &  CO. 

Members  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York 

20  Broad  Street      ......      New  York 

Telephones  Rector  7001-7009 
USE  THIS  BLANK  USE  THIS  BLANK 

1  no 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  following,  without  obligation  on  my  part: 
□    Savins-  by  Partial  Payments  Q    Investor's  Pocket  Manual 

Q    Trading:  on  Margin  Q    The  Ruskay  Review 

Q    Hatrnessing:  Your  Secui-ities  [[]    ILis*  of  Bond  InTestments 

Name   


Address   City, 


ESTABLISHED     18  7  7 
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AITY  of  StyLccmd 
unquestionable  quaUfy  are  the  attrw 
butes,  wfiick  (lave  ijiven  to 

FURS 


FASHIONED  BY 


thdr  claim  to  disttnctLon,  os  tfic 

At  better  Sliops  and  Fur 
Salons  throucjhout  the  World. 

20-24  WEST 37th  STMLl^wfork 
WotesaU  Only 
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Learn  Shorthand 
in  5  Evenings 

Then  Acquire  Speed  by  Pleasant  Practice 


Here'sN^  p  and^thie  is  O  a  Writ* 
the  two  together,  and  you  have  No  pe 
Here's  th  .  To  make  pjith  you  sim- 
ply wrlte^  and  with  these  two  eosy 

movements  of  your  pencil,  you  have 
rr.pde  a  word  thnt  need^  16  pericil 
movements^  ^"hen  writteh  in  lo  n  g  h  and, 

Jlere'e  It    eo  it  is  easy  to  wfito 

^         ^\  tap  and  ^  £at  •  * 

Already  you  have  loomed  Tour  Ktl» 
Shorthand  si£;ns  you  won't  forget. 

Wi'th  the  other  sifna  and  easy  di«  , 
rections  you  can  learn  to  r  ijfcUcat© 
every  word  in  the  dl  ctio  nary  in 
quprter  to  twentieth  of  the  time  "tie* 
quired  ^n  ordinary  writing,  as  ra  p» 
Idly  as  words  are  spokenl 


TRY  THIS 
EASY  LESSON 

If  you  can  learn  the  lesson  (at  the 
left,  within  5  minutes,  you  should 
learn  the  principles  of  K.  I.  SHORT- 
HAND in  5  hours  of  spare  time — after 
which  acquire  speed  rapidly. 

This  is  the  perfected,  quick  and  easy- 
method.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  fast 
it  is  possi'ble  to  write  by  K.  I.  Short- 
hand, ask  somebody  to  read  this  page 
advertisement  rapidly  within  three  min- 
utes by  your  watch.  Ihus  you'll  realize 
the  speed  with  which  you  should  write 
after  pleasant  practice. 

Hindrances  of  old  systems  eliminated; 
no  shading,  no  disjoined  vowel  symibols, 
no  ruled  lines,  no  positions — ^and  you  can 
read  your  own  notes  readily  after  months 
or  years.  Hence  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  val- 
uable for  private  notes,  messages,  etc. 

With  K,  I.  Shorthand  you  can  take  dic- 
tation in  English,  and  adapt  it  to  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  18  •  other  lan- 
guages, in  a  practical  way.  This 
method  is  remarkably  easy  and  exicellent. 
It  is  as  far  ahea^  for  popular  use,  we 
maintain,  as  an  aeroplane  is  ahead  of  a 
kite  or  an  automobile  of  an  ox  train. 
Prove  it  for  yourself  J 


Liberal  Offer  to  You 

We  want  to  send  you  our  Brochure,  with  information  about  how 
easily  you  can  learn  the  famous  K.  I.  SHORTHAND.  You  may  enroll 
and  learn  this  wonderful  system  at  a  surx)risingly  low  cost — no  more 
than  a  pair  of  shoes!  Yet  you  can  add  greatly  to  your  efficiency.  In- 
crease your  earning  power.    Make  for  success ! 

Investigate  for  yourself.  Read  the  page  facing  this.  Write  to-day 
to  either  our  New  York  or  Chicago  address;  see  below. 


md  INSTITUTE 


ED-294,  Station  F,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
or  8  So.  Wabash  Av.,  ED-294,  CHICAGO 
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'^Go  ahead:  I  am 
getting  it  in  K.  I. 
Sliortliand/' 


Eyery^ody  needs  K.L  Shorthand- ^/?ose  in  business 
and  the  professions  for  their  personal  ready  use—as 
well  as  regular  stenographers.  It  is  the  greatest  time- 
saver  compared  to  the  amount  of  effort  and  insignificant 
cost  necessary  to  acquire  it.  It  will  help  you  to  record 
precious  ideas  instantly.  It  will  do  your  remembering 
for  you.  It  develops  your  all-round  efficiency  tre- 
mendously. 

If  you  are  going  to  he  a  stenographer,  learn  K.  I. 
Shorthand  because  it  will  fit  you  for  practical  work  far 
ahead  of  the  old  systevis.    Learn  it  because  you  will 
give  gi'eater  satisfaction  to  your  employer  by  enabling  you  to  transcribe 
all  dictation  perfectly,  no  matter  how  complex.   No  guessing  necessary. 

Ton  learn  in  your  own  home  by  our  .mail  tuition  course,  ^ou  will 
have  all  the  personal  help  of  our  instruction  staff  that  you  need.  We 
are  not  content  to  let  you  shift  for  yourself  after  you  receive  the  lessons. 
When  your  stenographic  competency  is  established,  we  award  you  a 
recognized  Certificate  o^  Proficiency. 

Thousands  have  learned  K.  I.  Shorthand  who  never  could  master  the 
old,  complicated  system. 

LEARN  IN  5  EVENINGS 

Then  Acquire  Speed  by  Pleasant  Practice 

The  old  systems  of  shorthand  are  all  right  but  are  unnecessary  for 
most  of  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  By  comparison,  you  might  solve 
a  problem,  usmg  logarithms,  that  could  be  done  more  quickly  and  easily 
by  simple  arithmetic.  In  certain  countries,  a  knowledge  of  engineering 
gained  by  intensive  study  for  two  or  three  terms  is  necessary  to  entitle  a 
person  to  operate  a  motor  boat,  yet  here  in  America  even  a  girl  or  boy 
is  able  to  run  'such  a  boat  after  a  few  hours  of  study  and  practice.  Sim- 
ilarly with  stenography —  the  simplified  K.  I.  Shorthand  enables  a  per- 
son, young  or  old,  to  sweep  aside  old-school  restrictions  and  do  practical 
stenography  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

No  need  of  a  teacher  to  stand  over  you.  I.  Shorthand  comes  in 
books — complete — ^^easy  to  learn  in  spare  moments  wherever  you  are. 

QUICKLY  ACQUIRED  —  NEVER  FORGOTTEN 

One  reason  why  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  so  easily  learned 
—and  never  forg-ott-en — is  that  you  are  not  (like  the  ex- 
tensive, expensive  systems)  compelled  to  do  light  or 
heavy  shading;  or  write  in  special  positions  above,  on 
or  below  lines. 

See  page  facing  this.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BROCHURE,  testimonials,  etc.,  to 


KING  INSTITUTE 


ED-294,  STATION  F,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

'TaUc  G8  fast  as  you  liTSe,  OR 

TtLLnd"^^     S  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  ED-294,  CHICAGO 
16— C  0 


STATISTICS  show  that  in  three  burials  out  of 
ten,  disinterment  is  necessary. 

Unless  the  casket  has  been  incased  in  an  air- 
tight vault,  the  facts  revealed  are  often  distressing:. 
No  grave  is  permanently  dry.  The  loosened  earth 
forms  a  catch-basin — little  better  than  a  cistern — 
from  which  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows  cannot 
readily  drain  off. 

Absolute  protection  is  furnished  only  by  a  steel 
vault,  so  constructed  that  no  water  can  enter. 

THE  CLARK  GRAVE  VAULT  is  built  into  a 
"one-piece"  bell  from  plates  of  heavy,  Keystone 
(rust-resisting)  steel,  electrically  welded,  within 
and  without,  tested  under  tremendous  hydrauHc 
pressure  and  rigidly  inspected. 

Its  beauty  of  design  and  finish;  permanence  of  ma- 
terial and  construction  and  our  20-year  old  reputa- 
tation  insure  your  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind, 
always. 

Conscientious  dealers  recommend  the  Clark 
Grave  Vault.  For  booklet  of  disinterment  affidavits 
and  proofs,  address  Dept.  A-X. 

The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Co. 


Town  and  Starling  Sts. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Though  neces- 
sary to  dip 
three  feet  of 
water  from  this 
grave,  after  2 
years*  burial, 
casket  and  con- 
tents were  dry 
and  natural  as 
when  buried. 


No  other  vault, 
regardless  o  f 
material,  stands 
the  tests  to 
T^ich  the  Clark 
has  been  suc- 
cessfully put. 
Clark  Grave 
Vaults  are 
guaranteed  for 
50  years. 
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does  noTmean  slarv^itiOrt^^hab- 
biness,  6eIfrd$fy\/^iori,  rmscry, 

ri  ^Aj  .^^i^^K./'is.:^ well  nou^*. 

.„  ^.^^  _^dnomic.V 

a^ssets.  You  can ^nJo^  ^^^'7f^ 
pleasures  ^nd  sTijLL^ayep^^'*^ 
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.AND  rtT  FfiR  t.eSS  COST. 


Of  Course  You  Can  Do  It. 

Women  — LEARN  GARMENT-PATTERN  DRAFTING— Men 

It  requires  but  a  few  hours  of  spare  time,  home-study  and 
practice.  Our  methods  are  simple  and  easy  to  master,  but 
thorough  and  practical.  We  teach  you  how  to  draft  gar- 
ment patterns  from  individual  measurements;  how  to  create 
new  and  original  styles,  or  copy  from  sample  garments, 
plates,  sketches,  etc.  Whether  a  novice  with  absolutely  no 
experience  or  professional  designer  you  can  benefit  by  our 
instructions. 

You  can  learn  to  cut  and  make  yovir  own  clothes  in  a  very 
short  time.  You  can  easily  secure  a  position  because  skilled 
labor  in  'this  field  is  in  great  demand  always.  The  work '  is 
light  and  clean,  the  hours,  conditions  and  pay  most  attractive. 
You  can  start  in  business  for  yourself  anywhere  with  little  or 
no  capital.  The  wor.i  is  congenial,  the  field  and  demand  un- 
limited, and  the  profits  are  big. 

Men  —  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  APPEARANCE.—  Women 

Ju^  la  few  of  your  personal  friends  know  you  for  whalt  you  are:  others  you  meet 
judge  you  by  your  personal  appearance,  and  quite  natiurally  aissume  that  you  are  what 
you  look  to  ibe.  Opportunity  and  success  often  depend  uipon  the  first  impression.  A 
•well-prx^portioned  figure,  gracefii].  oarniage  and  poise  are  never  overlooked,  and  can 
easily  be  acqudred.    Let  us  teaah  you  Hotw  to  Correct  Physioal  Defects. 


Men 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CLOTHES  NEW, 


Women 


It  ean  be  done  right  at  homo  by  the  Economiy  Renovating'  Process.  It  orovides  you 
with  clean,  fresh,  nicely  pressed  garments  each  morning.  It  elimifiates  shabbiness, 
big  cleaning  and  pressing  bills,  woiiy,  etc.  It  requires  no  expensive  apparatus,  ma- 
chinery, or  equipment.  You  can  stan't  an  independent  business  for  yourself,  right  in 
your  own  liome  if  you  Uke.  Jjt  requires  little  or  no  ca^pital,  and  think  of  the  unlimited 
field  and  demand.  Everyone  wants  garments  renovated.  Let  us  teach  you  How  to 
Make  Old  Clothes  New. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET. 

It  tells  all  about  our  thirty  different  Money-Making,  Money-Saving  Specialties. 

ECONOMY  EDUCATOR  CORPORATION 


2525-2537  Broadway, 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 


Crown  of  Glory 

DOMO 


WILL  MAKE  THE  HAIR 
HEALTHY— LUSTROUSr-BEAUTIFUL 

OF  ALL  RACES,  IN  ALL  PLACES  AND  ALL  CASES 

MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
DOMO  is  a  real  hair  food.    It  softeis  and  penetrates  the  scalp,  removes 
dandruff,    restores    normal    conditions,    stimulates    dormant    hair  follicles, 
nourishes  th-em  and  promotes  growth. 

BALD   HEADS   NEED  DOMO 
$1.00  a  bottle;  guaranteed;  avoid  imitations.    If  your  dealer  is  not  yet 
supplied  order  by  mail  of  the 

DEFTIC  COMPANY,  Inc.,  1392  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Be  a  Trained  Detective 

For  Five  Dollars  you  can  buy 
a  set  of  seven  lessons,  each  volume 
made  to  fit  the  pocket,  a  complete 
course  of  instructions  copyrighted 
by  Capt.  George  F.  Lumb,  who 
was  for  years  head  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police.  The  stu- 
dent of  this  course  gets  the  benefit 
of  Capt.  Lumb's  fifteen-year  ex- 
perience as  a  police  official  and 
his  training  as  a  lawyer.  These 
books  have  been  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  New  York  and  the 
Michigan  State  Police. 

Lessons  include:  Deifinitions  of 
Crimes;  Police  Duty;  Rights  of  Cit- 
izens; Investigations — ^How  to  Make 
Them;  Evidence;  Psychology  of 
Crime;  How  to  Open  and  Conduct  a 
Pr'ivate  Detective  Office;  many 
other  subjects  in  the  219  pages. 
Sent  Parcel  Post  insured  on  receipt 
ot  $5.00.  If  in  doubt  send  for  further 
particulars.  Same  edition  sold  for 
$10  during  war. 

POLICE  TRAINING  AND  SURVEY  CO. 

Drawer  X168,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NO  MORE  BALD  HEADS 

WHEN  OUR  VACUUM  CAP  IS  USED 

a  few  moments  daily  it  draws  the  blood 
to  the  hair  roots  and  starts  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Stops  falling  hair,  and  dandruff. 
Bought  by  Doctors  and  men  who  know  it 
to  be  the  only  logical  hair  grower.  We 
allow  you  to  try  the  Cap  sixty  days  at 
our  expense  if  you  deposit  the  price  in 
bank,  for  its  return  or  pay.  The  only  hair 
grower  in  the  world  making  so  liberal  an 
offer.  Costs  nothing  to  try.  We  pay 
transportation  charges.  Write  for  booklet, 
sent  in  plain  envelope. 

MODERN  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 

299  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Anheuser-Busch 

Budw^ser 

''The  Quality  Leader'' 

The     coimbination     of     the     soluble     substances  of 

Barley-Malt,  Rice  and  Hops 

Fully  matured  and  thoroughly  sterilized^  it  emphasizes 

QUALITY,  PURITY  &  HEALTHFULNESS 

Budweiser  commands  the  highest  price 
of  all   cereal  beverages^  yet  leads  in  sales 

The  Reason— QUALITY 

THOSE  WHO  WANT  QUALITY  WILL  PAY  THE  PRICE 
Buy  it  by  the  case  for  your  home 

Served  Everywhere 

Anheuser-Busch 

ST.  LOUIS 
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Stop  Losing 

Your  Hair 

Read  these  excerpts,  a  few  from  the  legions  of  letters  received, 
telling  what  Kotalko  is  actually  doing  for  men's  and  women's 
hair.  You  may  obtain  a  proof  box  of  Kotalko  for  only  10  cents! 


Mrs.  Ethel  Hahn:  "My  hair  was  coming  out 
in  bunches.  It  has  stopped  fallmg  out, 
dandruff  is  gone;  hair  looks  beautifully  glossy. 
I  truthfully  recommend  Kotalki." 

C.  F.  Heiser:  "I  had  a  large  bald  spot. 
Kotalko  has  developed  real,  healthy  hair  all 
over  my  head." 

Gerard  Pothofl:  "For  G  years  I  had  been 
growing  bald.  There  was  a  bald  spot  on  top 
of  my  head.  Since  using  Kotalko  hair  has 
grown  again,  thick  and  long." 

Miss  A.  A.  Thornton:  "I  had  lost  nearly  all 
my  hair  but  since  using  Kotalko  it  has  grown 
again,   thick  and  long." 

G.  W.  Mitchell:  "I  had  a  bald  spot  and 
since  using  the  wonderful  hair  elixir  Kotalko, 
it  has  grown  four  inches  over  the  bald  place." 

Matilda  Maxwell:  "The  whole  front  of  my 
head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  my  hand 
and  had  been  so  for  about  15  years.  I  used 
every  preparation  I  saw  advertised  or  heard 
about,  but  nothing  did  me  any  good  until  I 
used  Kotalko.  Now  I  am  glad  to  say  the 
hair  is  growing  all  over  the  spot  that  was 
bald." 

Jos.  VV.  Williams:  "Every  time  I  combed  my 
hair,  a  lot  would  come  out  When  I  began 
using  Kotalko.  the  hair  stopped  falling  and  I 
now  have  a  full  crop  of  hair." 

Miller  Van  Hornt  "When  I  stand  before  my 
mirror  and  see  my  new  grovjrth  of  rich  black 
hair,  I  am  more  grateful  than  words  can  say 
to  Kotalko." 

Louise  A.  Gray:  "My  head  is  the  surest 
proof  that  Kotalko  is  all  that  it  is  claimed 
to  be.  After  a  few  months  of  Kotalko  my 
hair  is  twice  as  thick  and  long  as  it  was." 


Miss  Lilla  Riley:  "My  hair  was  falling  out 
ever  since  I  had  sickness  luitil  I  began  using 
Kotalko.  Now  it  has  stopped  falling,  and  is 
grcv/ing  thick  and  glossy." 

William  Shaw:  "My  looking  glass  is  ample 
proof  that  Kotalko  will  grow  hair.  I  had  a 
oald  spot  over  12  years  that  lias  become  cov- 
ered. I  am  sure  that  Kotalko  will  -l^ecome  the 
most  famous  hair  preparation  in  the  world." 

Miss  Mary  Ferriera:  "When  T  began  to  use 
Kotalko  my  hair  had  nearly  all  fallen  out. 
Then  the  haix  grew  again." 

Alex  Ennis:  "I  never  thought  I  would  have 
haif  again  as  I  had  been  bald  so  long.  Now 
the  hair  is  growing,  due  to  Kotalko." 

Julia  Kupferschmidt:  "It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  Kotalko  does  its  work.  I  have  used 
only  one  box  and  the  hair  is  growing  all  over 
my  head  again." 

Albert  IH.  Flary:  "My  head  was  as  bare  aa 
the  bottom  of  my  foot.  Since  using  Kotalko 
there  has  c»me  a  nice  thick  growth  of  hair." 

Lilly  Carruthers:  ''Kotalko  is  the  finest 
preparation  for  growing  hair  that  I  ever  used, 
and  I  have  tried  them  all." 

Nadine  Owens:  "Kotalko  is  really  a  wonder! 
From  birth  I  was  blessed  with  a  remarkable 
growth;  but  in  1918,  for  some  unknown  reason 
^  it  started  to  fall  out  and  I  became  entirely 
bald  over  quite  a  surface.  I  had  tried  various 
hair  remedies,  etc.,  without  benefit  imtil  I 
used  Kotalko.    I  am  never  without  it  now." 


You  may  obtain  a  full-size  box  of  genuine  KOTALKO  at  any  good-class 
drug  store.  It  is  also  sold  at  the  toilet  goods  counters  of  many  depart- 
ment stores.  Price  $1,  usually  a  sufficient  supply  for  several  weeks. 
Or  you  may  obtain  a  box  of  Kotalko  by  mail,  postpaid,  if  you  send  $1 
in  paper  money,  money  order,  or  stamps  (U.  S.  or  Canadian)  to  the 
address  belov/. 

SEND  FOR  PROOF  BOX  OF  KOTALKO 

PROOF  BOX,  for  a  fair  test  of  Kotalko,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  if  you 
write,  enclosing  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps. 

KOTALKO  OFFICES,  BE-294,  STATION  X,  NEW  YORK. 
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New  Hair  Growth 

After  BALDNESS 


On  le^al  affidaviii,  Jofin  Har?  Brittafn,  TSusmesi  tnaS,  certiSeJ 
f  o  this :  '  'My  head  at  the  top  and  back  was  absolutely  bald.  Tho 
Bcalp  was  shiny.  An  expert  said  that  he  thought  the  hair  rdots  were 
•ztinct,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  my  ever  having  a  new  hair  growth, 

"Yet  now,  at  an  ager  over  66,  I  have  a  luxnriant  growth  ofl 
fibft,  strong,  lustrous  hair  1  No  trace  of  baldness.  The  pictures  shown 
bere  are,  from  my  photographs."    Mr.  Brittaia  certified  furthers 

INDIAN'S  5ECRET  OI-  HAIR,  GROWTH 

>  **At  %  time  when  I  had  become  discbnraged 
At  trying  various  hair  lotions,  tonics,  specialists* 
treatments,  etc.,  I  came  across,  in  my  travels, 
(Cherokee  Indian  'medicineman*  who  had  an  elixir L_ 
that  he  asseverated  would  grow  my  hair,  Althougli  ^Aft^  hair  arottifi 
I  had  but  little  faiths  I  gave  it  a  trial.  To  my  ^Tternatr grow^^. 
amaEeznent  a  light  fuza'  Boon  appeared.  It  developed,  day  by  day^^'intoi 
a  healthy  growtlif  and  ere  long  jny  h^oXt  yf^9,  as  i>rolifio  as  i^c^TT 
youthful  days. 

^hat  I  fvas  asionislied  and  haPp^  U  'expressing  tny  state  of  wind  mildly^ 
Obvioasly,  the  hair  roots  had  not  been  dead,  but  were  dormant  ia 
Ibe  Bcalp,  awaiting  the  fertilizing  potency  of  the  mysterious  ppmade. 

X  negotiated  for  and  came  into  possession  of  the  principle  fo^  pre«, 
paring  this  mysterious  €lixir,  now  called  Kotalko,  and  later  had  the> 
TJuOQwhenhaldi  P^*  i^^o  practical  form  by  a  chemist,  ,     ^  , 

>v>ww>i  j^^jy  growth  was  permanent  has  been  amply  praved,'* 

How  YOU  May  Grow  YOUR  Haiir 

Hi  hag  l^een  prored  in  very  many  cases  thatf  hair  roots  didi 
liot  die  «ven  when  the  hair  fell  out  through,  dandruff,  fever,- 
alopecia  areata  or  certain  other  hair  or  scalp  disorders.  Miss 
!A.  D.  Otto  reports :  *  *  About  8  years  ago  my  hair  began  to  fall 
out  until  my  scalp  in  spots  waa 
almost  entirely  bald.  I  use^ 
everything  that  was  recommends 
ed  but  was  always  disappointedl 
until  at  last  I  came  across  Ko* 
talko.  My  bald  spots  are  being 
covered  now;  the  growth  is  al- 
ready about  three  inches.**  G. 
W,  Mitchell  reports:  **!  had 
spots  completely  bald,  over 
which  hair  is  now  growing  since 
I  used  Kotalko,*'  Mrs.  Matildai 
Maxwell  reports  r  **The  wholei 
front  of  my  head  was  as  bald 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand  for  about  15  years.  Since  using  _ 
Kotalko,  hair  ia  growing  aL  oyer  the  placet  that  was  bald."  Kotalko  iS  wonderful 
Many  more  splendid,  convincing  reports  from  satisfied  nserSs  fi)r  women's  hair, 

~  contains  GENUINE  BIIAB  OH  and  other  potent  in- 

gredients. No  alcohol,  no  shampoo;  but  a  hair  elixir  of 
wonderful  efficacy.  All  ingredients  are  safe  and  harmless, 

  even  for  a  child's  scalp  and  hair.    Positively  KOTALKO  ia 

one  delightfully  reliable  hair  preparation  that  succeeds 
Upon  genuine  merit.  Buy  a  box  of  KOTALKO  at  the  drug  store.  Or  ask  for  Kotalkoi 
at  the  toilet  goods  or  drug  counter  of  any  large  department*  store.  Remember  tha 
Jpame,  Accept  nothing  «lse  as  •* just  as  good.*'  $300.00  GUAEANTEB,  Or  if  you  send  1 0 
JiDents  (silver  or  stamps),  you  will  receive  a  PEOOP  BOX  of  Kotalko  with  BROCHURE, 
'postpaid.  Determine  NOW  to  eliminate  DANDRUFF,  to  treat  BALDNESS,  to  STOP 
PAIR  FROM  PALLING.  Get  a  box  of  guaaranteed  KOTALKO,  apply  once  or  twic« 
daily;  watch  In  yonr  mirror.    For  PROOF  BOX  (10  cents,  none  otherwise)  writ*  t© 


KOTALKO 

FOR  FALUNG  HAIR 
BALDNESS.  DANDRUFF 

For  Sale  at  all 
Busy  Drug  Stores 


KOTALKO 


KOTALKO  OFFICES, 


BD-294, 
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Station  X,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  US  YOUR  INQUIRIES 

Our  Statistical  Department 
will  be  pleased  to  answer 
inquiries  pertaining  to  in- 
vestments, listed  or  unlisted 
stocks  and  bonds. 

THE  FINANCIAL  FORECAST 

A  weekly  publication  of  in- 
dependent opinion,  covers 
the  more  active  stocks  traded 
in  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  Curb.  It  contains  the  lat-  ' 
est  information  on  securities, 
also  an  unbiased  opinion, 
either  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, as  to  their  market  value 
as  aA  investment. 

Sample  copies  jree  on  request 
Ask  for  W.  A.  365 

M  S  WOLPE  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1906 
Members  Consolidabed  Stock  Exchange  of  NV. 
^1  BItQAI>  ST.^KEW  YORK 
Phone 'Broad  25 
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Write  letters 
that  win 


"  T  S  it  an  inherent  gift?''  asks  the 
I  man  who,  after  trying  again 
and  again  to  write  action- 
compelling  letters,  finds  to  his  cha- 
grin and  loss  that  his  letters  do  not 
pay  out. 

Inherent  gift? — indeed  not!"  re- 
sponds the  master  letter  writer. 
'*To  write  letters  that  win,  one  needs 
only  to  master  the  principles  and 
knacks  of  effective  letter  writing.'' 

Get  SYSTEM'S  Book  on 
Letter  Writing 

And  this  is  comparatively  easy  to  do. 
For  "How  to  Write  Business  Letters'' 

tells  how.  This  is  System's  famous  book  on 
letter  writing,  qdited  by  Walter  K.  Smart, 
Ph.D.,  well-known  letter-writing  special- 
M— containing  the  very  methods,  knacks 
and  principles  that  letter  writing  geniuses 
use  to  win  sales,  to  open  the  purse  strings 
of  "slow  pays''  and  re-win  the  good  will 
of  dissatisfied  patrons. 

'^How  to  Write  Business  Letters"  dis- 
cusses letter  writing  from  the  "Dear  Sir" 
to  the  "Yours  truly."  Every  feature  and 
angle  is  made  crystal-clear.  You  see  how 
to  put  "tone"  into  a  letter;  how  to  make 
it  sincere ;  how  to  inject  verve  and  "punch" ; 
how  to  make  the  letter  fairly  alive  with 
enthusiasm.  You  see  hov/  to  make  the 
best  use  of  words;  how  to  make  each  sen- 


tence "hit  nome";  turn  each  paragraph 
into  a  sledge-hammer  blow  that  will  im- 
press your  ideas,  your  wishes  on  the 
reader's  mind. 

Analyzes  the  "how** 
of  successful  letters 

"How  to  Write  Business  Letters"  was 
prepared  after  a  thorough  study  of  hun- 
dreds of  letters.  You  will  receive  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  from  almost  every  page. 
Letters,  both  good  and  bad,  are  repro- 
duced, and  in  each  case  you  see  why  the 
letter  "made  good"  or  why  it  failed. 
Follow-ups,  too,  are  discussed;  in  fact, 
this  remarkable  book  covers  business 
letter  writing  from  A  to  Z — every  angle, 
every  phase  and  every  type  of  letter. 
Get  it  now — and  see  what  it  holds  for  you. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 

1A.  W,  Shaw  Company 
Cass,  Huron  and  Erie  Streets,  Chicago , 

I      You  may  send  me  for  a  10-day  free  examination 

(Smart's  "How  to  Write  Business  Letters."  If  I 
decide  to  Jteep  it  I  will  send  you  $1.60,  payment  in  full: 
otherwise  I  will  return  the  book.  W.  A.  &.  E. 

■  Name   


Street  &  No.. 


City    &  State  

{Canada,  $1.76,  duty  -prepaid,  same  terms-  U.  S.  Terr, 
and  Col.,  $1.60,  cash  with  order;  all  ether  countries,  $1.7&, 
cash  with  order.) 
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We  Want  lOOOOOOO 
ATYierican  Rabbit  Skin5 

[mTmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH!!MiiiiMiimi| 


We  are  the  largest  house  in  North 
America  handling   Rabbit  Skins 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Our  exceptional  position  enables 
us  to  pay  more  for  American  Rab- 
bit Skins.    And  we  DO  pay  more 

Get  the  most  for  your  Rabbit  Skins 

SHIP  THEM  TO  US 

ADIEL  VANDEWEGHE 


p>     America's  Leading  Buyer  of  American 
Rabbit  Skins 

143  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

REFERENCES: 
R,  G.  Dun  &  Co.;  Bradstreet  Co,,  Any  Bank 
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Remarkable  Solution  of  Baffling  Mystery 
Brings  Fame  and  Reward  to  Obscure  Man 

Midnight!  A  lonely  road  near  a  New  Jersey  village!  A  man  and  his  sweet- 
heart, driving  home,  are  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  ditch  by  two  strangers 
whom  they  had  given  a  lift.  The  car  is  found  wrecked,  miles  away.  But  no 
trace  of  the  criminals! 

These  are  the  facts  that  confronted  and  completely  baffled  the  detectives.  Then  a  trained 
finger  print  expert  was  called  in.  He  photographed  the  finger  t)rints  on  steering  wheel  and 
door,  and  located  the  crinninals  in  New  York's  underworld.  One  of  them  is  now  in  Sing  Sing, 
another  awaits  trial. 

Fingerprint  science  brought  them  to  justice!  And  the  man  who  trapped  them,  solely 
through  his  fingerprmi  traming,  sprang  into  prominence  and  won  a  huge  reward! 

You  Can  Win  Fame  and  Money  in  this  Fascinating  Profession 

.  You  can  do  what  this  man  did.  You  can  be  a  scientific  detective,  mingle  with  big  people,  experience  tbnlHng  adventure, 
travel  everywhere,  win  thousands  of  dollars  in  rewards— fame— admiration! 

A  FiriCTPkmrififr  pYr*#»rf  t  All  you  need  is  training  —  a  little,  simple,  easyf  spare  time  study  at  home.  Always 
'-'^  **  *  pri£ii  x^A.pcrt  •  a  ^jg  demand  for  fingerprint  experts  in  detective  agencies,  corporarions,  banks, 

police  departments,  federal,  state  and  municipal  governments— positions  that  pay  good  salaries— the  rewardsare  all  extra! 

FREE  s^:rF™';«y;iroS:vA^a'Fr^  i«i!lJ?!tLt°iJ5it!il"ii'-2L^122i^ 


This  big  special  offer  can't  be  held  open  long.  Write  quick,  before 
it  expires.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  all  the  details. 


Name..  , 


■Josdpb  A.  Paurot.  Deputy  Police  Cctnni!*Bioner  of  New  York  City. 

Bncene  Van  Buskirk,  Superintendent.  National  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification,  Waah. 
,     ington,  D.  C. 

Vlrcderick  Kuhne,  bead  of  Alkoma  Bcreaa  of  Inveatisation  and  Personal  IdentlfieatloD, 

and  noted  Author  and  lecturer  on  fingerprints. 
loapeetorThomaa  J.  Tunney.  New  York  City,  bead  of  bomb  and  oeutraiity  squad,  attached 

to  war  department  during  World  War. 
A,  J.  Reno     "  - 
.  tlficatio 

DUNLAP  SCHOOL   OF  FINGERPRINTS  I 

Dept.  3181,  1029  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. L.-- 


,  Dunlap  Schoolof  Flngerprtata*  i 

J  Dept.  3181*  1029  S.  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  « 

I  Gentlemen— Y'oc  may  send  roe  FREE  your  iHuetrated  booklet  i 

I  and  full  information  about  Secret  Service  Course  and  Finder-  g 

J  Print  out.'it  given  free."  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way.  | 

I  I 


I 
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Real  Estate 
Wanted 

Thousands  Anxious  to  Buy  AH  Over  Country 

Will  Yon  Sell  For  Cash? 

No  Commission  to  Pay  if  You  Use  Simplex  Plans 
"Jf?€a/  Estate  Is  Sold  Where  the  Buyers  Are,  Not  Where  the  Properties  Are" 


Someone  would  profit  through 
buying  your  property.  SIMPLEX 
PLANS  show  exactly  how  to  find 
him  and  present  your  proposition. 
They  bring  quick  action;  highest 
price;  best  terms. 

What  ,  the  Simplex  Plans  Are 

The  Simplex  Plans  are  the  secrets 
used  for  20  years  by  the  "Napoleon 
of  Real  Es'tate"  as  the  Baltimore 
Herald  -aptly  calls  'W.  M.  Ostrander, 
the  originator.  He  'has  personally 
sold  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
properties  through  these  very  prin- 
ciples, in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  13  foreign  countries  as  well. 
When  he  retired  from  the  Real  Es- 
tate business  a  few  years  ago,  we 
obtained  permission  to  put  this 
priceless  information  before  the 
public.  These  facts  gleaned  from 
20  years'  experience  have  been  con- 
centrated to  the  concise,  easy-to- 
use  form  of  32  typewritten  pages, 
legal  cap  size,  8x13. 

Beftnite  Directions 

These  proved  -  out,  time  -  tested 
plans  show  you  how — exactly  how — 
to  make  a  quick,  cash  sale  of  your 
building  lot,  land,  farm  or  improved 
city  or  country  property.  They 
save  time,  money,  and  effort.  They 
get  results  where  real  estate  agents 
fail.  They  are  complete,  practical, 
and  efficient.  They  are  easy  to  un- 
derstand, and  they  are  simple  to 
follow. 


Tour  Particular  Property 

It  makes  no  difference  WHERE 
your  property  is.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference WHAT  it  is.  The  Simplex 
Plans  will  show  you  how  to  turn  it 
into  cash. 

Mr.  Ostrander  insists  that  each  set 
of  plans  be  individually  prepared  to 
meet  your  particular  requirements; 
and  each  set  is  approved,  and  auto- 
graphed by  the  originator. 

Who  Uses  Simplex  Plans 

More  than  5,000  properties  have 
been  sold  by  the  Simplex  Plans 
throughout  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Read  these  testimonials — only  a  few 
of  the  many  being  received  con- 
stantly from  delighted  users: 

"The  Simplex  Plans  sold  my  house  for 
cash  witliin  two  weeks." — F.  S..  Wauwa- 
tossa,  Wis.  "Sold  my  farm  for  casih." — 
Mrs.  L.  A.  C.  Glenwood.  Minn.  "Sold 
my  country  place  in  three  weeks  for  cash." 
— H.  M.  B.,  New-  York  City.  "Sold  my 
store  and  real  estate." — B.  L.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  "Simplex  Plans  sold  my  house 
for  cash  within  three  weeks." — ^M.  E.  L., 
Mars'halltown,  Iowa. 
There  is  a  Simplex  Plan  to  fit  your  need. 

Send  ^0  Money 

The  Simplex  Plans  are  self-explanatory.  Once 
you  have  them  in  hand  you  will  see  how 
easily  you  can  apply  them  and  what  a  saving 
in  time  and  money  they  will  give.  So  if  you 
want  to  sell  your  property  AT  A  PROPIT  you 
ought  to  investigate  these  secrets  which  made 
Mr.  Ostrander  "The  Napoleon  of  Real  Estate." 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  fill  in.  the  coivpon 
for  ten  days'  FREE  inspection. 

THE  SIMPLEX  COMPANY, 

Dept.  (X)  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Seth  Moyle,  Mgr.  THE  SIMPLEX  COOT  ANY, 


Dept.  (X)  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


I  have  property  located  in  Please  send  the  proper  Simplex  Plans  for 

selling  this  together  with  ABSOLUTE  PROOF  that,  they  get  results  and  that  they  will  SAVE 
ME  MONEY.  I  promise''  not  to  show  them  to  anyone  nor  to  make  any  use  of  the  principles, 
ideas  and  information,  they  contain  unless  I  keep  them.  If  I  am  satisfied,  I  will  send  you. 
^10  cash  in  full.  Otherwise,  I  will  return  everytliiug  you  have  sent  me.  I  will  act  promptly 
Avithin  ten  days. 


Name  ■ 


Address, 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger,  the  great  l)irth 
control  advocate  J  and  her  two  sons. 


"WOMAN     NEW  RACE" 

By  Margai-et  Sanger 
This  book  is  Margaret  Sanger's  greatest  effort  for  the  birth  control 
movement.  It  contains  the  very  essence  of  her  life's  work.  It  pleads  and 
instructs  the  women  of  the  world  in  the  greatest  step  of  their  emancipation. 
"Woman  and  the  New  Race*'  contains  the  sum  total  of  her  experience — the 
knowledge  she  dared  to,  utter  and  print!  The  knowledge  for  which  she 
faced  jail  and  fough-t  through  every  court  to  establish  as .  woman's  in- 
alienable right  to  know. 

HAPPINESS  IN  EVERY  MARRIAGE 

If  you  fail  to  read  this  book  do  not  ever  complain  of  any  unliappiness  that 
may  be  yours,  resulting  from  lack  of  r.mawledge  of  the  married  state,  because 
** Woman  and  the  New  Race"  contains  the  knowledge  you  must  and  should  have. 


-PART  OF 


Woma.n's  Error  and  Her  Debt 
T'he  Struggle  for  Freedom 
Two  Classes  of  Women 
Imimora,lity  of  Unwanted  luSurge 

Families 
Cries  of  Despair 
Wofnen  Who  Plead  for  Aibortion 


CONTENTS  — 

Continence:  Is 
Desirable  ? 


It     Practicable  or 


Contraception    or  Abortion? 
Are   Preventive    Means  Certain? 
Battalion    of   Unwanted    Babies  Oause 

of  War 
Woman  and  Morality 
Legislating  Woman's  Morals^ 
Why    Not    Birtih    Control    Clinics  in 
4^  ,  „      X  America? 

Any  one  ot  the  above  cihapters  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


When  Should  a  Woman  Avoid  Having 
Children? 


THE   KNOWLEDGE   IS  PRICELESS 

This  book,  "Woman  and  the  New  Race,*^  by  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  contains  so  much  that  is  vital,  thor- 
ough and  necessary  to  every  married  couple,  that  it 
would  require  a  book  to  explain  it.  The  knowledge 
between  its  covers  is  priceless. 

Send  $2  today  for  "Woman  and  the  New  Race," 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  It  is  worth  its  weight  in 
g'old  we  will  refund  your  money.  Order  before  this 
first  edition  is  exhausted  and  the  price  advances — 
while  we  still  have  the  privilege  of  sending  It  to 
you,  order  direct. 


"Woman  and  the 
New  Race*' 
Sent  Prepaid 
Anywhere,  only 

$0 
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Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally 

Adds   Many  Years   to  Average  Life 

By  R.  W.  BEAL 


MUCH  has  ibeen  said  and  volumes 
•have  been  wi>itten  describing:  at 
length  the  many  kinds  of  bafhs 
civilized  man  has  indulged  in  from 
time  to  time.  Every  possible  re- 
.  ouTce  of  the  human  mind  has  been  brought 
into  play  to  fashion  new  methods  of  bath. 
■ng,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
impoi^tant  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  of 
all  baths,  the  "Internal  Bath,"  has  been 
given  little  thou.giht.  The  reason  for  this 
is  probabliv  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
internal  bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and 
nir.intaining  of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  ^people  to  de- 
fine an  internal  bath,  you  would  have  as 
many  different  definitions,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  not  one  o.f  them  would  be 
correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  internal  bath,  let  it  be 
said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is  no  more  an 
internal  bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possKble  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  maes  of  thinking  people  to  wit- 
ness an  average  post-(mortem  the  sight 
they  would  see  and  t'he  things  they  would 
learii  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit, 
and  impress  theon  so  profoundly,  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bathing 
would  be  unnecessary  to  convince  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experience 
would  dou'bltless  prove  to  be.  There  Is. 
then,  only  one  other  way  to  get  this  infor. 
mation  into  t'heir  hands,  and  that  is  by 
acqua-inting  them  witlh  such  knowledge  as 
will  ena/ble  them  to  ajppreciate  the  value  of 
this  long-sought-for  health-producing  ne- 
celssity. 

Few  T)eot)le  realize  what  a  very  ILttle 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also  they  have 
almost  no  eoncefption  of  how  a  little  care- 
lessness, indifference  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
disease.  For  instance,  that  universal  dis- 
order from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
suffering;  known  as  "constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication," "'auto-infection,"  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable, 
but  preventable,  through  the  consistent 
practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
testinal tract  make  it  impossible  to  become 
sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  50  per  cent, 
effi-cient."  Reduced  to  sim'ple  English  this 
means  that  most  men  are  trying  to  do  a 
man's  portion  of  work  on  half  a  man's 
power.  'This  applies  equally  to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  comtintie  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  al.l. 
Nature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  100  per  ecnt. 
overload.  A  machine?  could  not  stand  this 
and  not  break  down,  and  the  body  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  more  than  a  machine. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  sickness  in  the  world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous, 
healthy  and  strong?  The  number  is  ap- 
pallingly stmall. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and  in 
these  strenuous  days  people  have  time  to 
do   everything   elso  necessary  for  the  at- 
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ta,inment  of  happiness  but  the  m^ost  essen- 
tial thing  of  all,  that  of  giving  their  bodlQ 
their  proper  care. 

AVould  you  believe  that  five  or  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal 
bathing  can  make  you  healthy  and  main- 
tain your  physical  efficiency  indefinitely? 
Granting  that  suc'h  a  simple  procedure  as 
this  will  do  wihat  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about  that 
which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
Bathing:  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
health  and  disease. 

People  don't  seam  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
free  from  accumulated  body-waste  (poi- 
sons). Their  doinig  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poiisonoua 
excretions  of  the  body,  and  health  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your 
heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your  com- 
plexion clean,  your  head  keen,  your  blood 
pressure  normal,  your  nerves  relaxed,  and 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of  youth  in  your 
declining  years,  practice  internal  bathing 
and  begin  to-day.  * 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind.  You 
will  probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an 
Internal  Bath  is.  WHY  people  should  take 
them,  and  the^'WAY  to  take  them.  These 
and  countless  other  questions  are  answered 
in  a  booklet  entitled  "THE  ,WHAT.  THIE3 
WHY  and  the  WAY  OF  INTERNALS 
BATHING,  written  by  Doctor  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cas- 
cade," whose  lifelong  study  and  research' 
along  this  line  made  him  the  pre-eminent 
authority  on  this  subject.  Not  only  did 
internal  bathing  save  and  prolong  Dr. 
Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  multi- 
tudes of  individuals  have  been  equally 
spared  and  prolonged.  No  othei  book  has 
ever  been  written  containing  such  a  vaati 
amount  of  practical  information  to  the 
business  man,  the  worker  and  the  house- 
wife. All  tlhat  is  Jiecessary  to  secure  this 
book  is  to  write  to  Tyrrell's  Hygienic  In- 
stitute at  134  West  65  th  Street,  New 
Yorki_  and  mention  having  read  tihis  ar- 
ticle in  The  World  Almanac  and  same  will 
be  sent  immediately)  mailed  to  you  free 
of  all  coat  or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  if 
the  reading  of  this  article  will  result  in  a 
proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of  the 
value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  What  you  will  want  to 
do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  learning  more  about  the  subject, 
and  your  writing  for  this  book  will  give 
you  this  information.  Do  not  put  off  do- 
ing this,  but  send  for  the  book  now,  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.** 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't 
allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you  out  of 
your  opportunity  to  get  this  valualble  in- 
formation, Wfhich  is  free  for  the  asking.  If 
you  would  be  natural,  be  healthy.  It  is  un- 
natural to  be  sick.  Why  be  unnatural, 
when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be  well? 


The  World. 


JOSEPH  PULITZER. 

April  10,  1847      ^      October  29,  1911. 


THE  EDITORIAL  COURSE  OF  THE  PAPER  IN  1920. 

FOLLOWING  in  1920  the  injunction  of  its  founder,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  to  fight  always  for  progress  and  reform, 
The  World  found  again  the  chief  of  its  labors  to  be  the  advocacy  of  peace.  This  had  indeed  been  its  task 
for  more  than  a  generation,  as  shown  in  the  Venezuela  dispute,  the  Boer  War,  and  the  fouading  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  But  1920  confounded  expectation  and  passed  precedent  by  closing  with  the  United  States  still 
technically  at  war  with  Germany,  while  the  return  of  the  civilized  world  to  peaceful  conditions  and  the  habit 
of  settled  industry  were  greatly  delayed  by  the  rise  in  the  United  States  of  a  new  intenaationai  Knownoth- 
ingism.  Against  the  Senate  cabal  that  wantonly  delayed  and  possibly  sacrificed  the  peace  of  the  world  to 
make  an  issue  for  the  Presidential  campaign  The  World  did  some  of  the  doughtiest  fighting  ©f  its  combative 
career.  Hotly  detesting  this  "Betrayal  of  the  Dead",  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argoiuae,  it  favored  the 
election  of  James  M.  Cox  and  a  Democratic  Congress;  then,  loyally  accepting  the  verdict,  looked  to  the 
Republican  Party,  intrenched  in  power,  to  scramble  out  of  the  pit  it  had  digged  for  Itself  and  the  country. 

A  mass  of  manor  issues  of  international  import  drag  in  the  train  of  peace  delayed.  The  World  supported 
the  Colby  note,  in  which  President  Wilson  disclaimed  either  acquiesence  by  this  country  in  the  dismemJ>er- 
ment  of  Russia  or  recognition  of  its  present  misgovermnent.  It  favored  in  the  Adriatic  a  solution  of  the 
Flume  problem  that  would  most  freely  open  trade  to  inland  communities.  It  deplored  the  retutn  of  Greece 
to  the  Constantinist  Party  and  the  renascence  of  Turkish  hopes  and  Moslem  power  as  tke  direct  result  of 
the  abstention  of  the  United  States  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  great  home  issue  not  somehow  related  to  post-war  conditions.  The  World 
led  in  the  revelation  of  the  housing  famine  and  in  urging  special  legislation  to  curb  unreasonaMe  rent  increases, 
an  endeavor  crowned  promptly  with  success;  less  progress  was  made  in  the  encouragement  of  home  building, 
grievously  handicapped  by  costs;  but  in  exposing  the  carnival  of  graft  and  conspiracy  that  further  hampered 
building  The  World  cleared  the  way  for  action  in  the  new  year.  This  exposure  also  led  to  legislative  action, 
the  Loclcsrood  Committee  being  instructed  to  investigate  with  a  view  to  further  law-making.  The  World 
stopped  the  waste  of  millions  in  building  the  New  York  County  Court  House  upon  padded  and  collusive 
bids.  It  exposed  the  lavish  use  of  money  in  pre-convention  campaigns  for  Presidential  candidates,  par- 
ticularly Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  Gov.  Lowden  of  Illinois.  It  urged  energetic  action  to  break  the  coal 
middleman  system,  to  restore  efficiency  to  tne  railroads  again,  in  private  ownership,  and  to  abate  high  prices 
for  necessaries  of  life,  before  they  should  be  smashed  by  the  harsh  means  of  forced  sales  and  unemployment. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  21,  1920,  John  Wanamaker  said  of  an  editorial  in  The  World  Of  the  day  before: 
"The  great  New  York  World  newspaper  speaks  favorably  of  'the  momentum  the  movement  acquires  as  it 
progresses,'  *  *  *  'initiated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,*  *  *  *  'something  unknown  in  the  experience  of 
the  oldest  storekeepers.'  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  seems  to  be  living  his  life  over  again,  m  standing  by  the  effort 
to  stop  the  further  increase  of  prices  and,  without  injuring  labor,  to  increase  its  products  by  improved  ma- 
chinery, and  for  larger  wages  required  by  longer  hours.  Many  of  us  have  always  known  that  even  ten  hours 
a  day  was  too  short  for  the  work  that  had  to  be  done." 

EVENING  WORLD  EDITORIAL  PAGE. 
For  The  Evening  World's  editorial  page,  the  year  1920  was  one  of  marked  enlargemen|.   The  daily 
number  and  range  of  editorials  were  more  than  doubled.    Increased  space  was  given  to  letterslrom  Evening 
World  readers  who  have  made  this  section  of  the  page  a  conspicuous  forum  for  interchange  of  thought  and 
opinion. 

A  wide  public  has  come  to  know  and  value  John  Blake's  Uncommon  Sense  as  a  notable  daily  contribu- 
tion, of  helpful,  practical  wisdom.  Other  features  of  the  editorial  page  have  covered  greatly  enlarged  fields 
of  information,  instruction  and  entertainment. 

Early  in  the  year  The  Evening  World's  editorial  analysis  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's  own 
financial  reports  revealed  an  effective  method  of  concentrating  public  attention  on  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
profiteers  in  American  business  and  led  to  a  notable  series  of  similar  analyses  in  the  news  columns. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  The  Evening  World  editorial  columns  championed  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  as  challenged  by  the  ouster  of  the  Socialist  Assemblymen  at  Albany;  consistently  advocated 
entrance  mto  the  League  of  Nations;  presented  a  coDstructive  as  well  as  a  protective  housing  programme, 
part  of  which  was  enacted  into  two  sets  of  rent  bills;  insisted  that  New  York  traction  companies  either 
live  up  to  the  existing  5-cent  fare  contracts  or  demonstrate  their  inability  in  a  business-like  manner  and  offer 
future  concessions  in  return  for  present  relief;  pointed  out  the  need  for  codification  and  stiffening  of  laws 
governing  motor  traffic;  strongly  opposed  sumptuary  legislation  in  State  and  Nation;  and  advocated  a  for- 
ward-looking labor  policy  based  on  a  mpre  adequate  presentation  of  both  sides  of  industrial  controversies 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion. 

TRANSMITTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WIRE. 
As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  invention  of  a  method  of  transmitting  photographs  over  a  wire  to  a  great 
distance  was  announced  in  Europe,  The  World  invited  the- inventor,  Edouard  Belin,  eminent  French  en- 
gineer, to  come  to  America  as -its  guest  and  demonstrate  his  method  in  this  country.  M.  Belin  came  in 
October,  bringing  his  delicate  instruments  with  him,  and  on  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  in  the  presence  of  a  company 
of  distinguished  men  in  the  electrical  world,  photographs  were  sent  and  received  over  a  wire  between  the 
editorial  rooms  of  The  World  in  New  York  and  the  Post-Dispatch  in  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,000  miles.    This  was  the  first  time  in  America  that  this  epoch-making  scientific  feat  was  performed. 

THE  PULITZER  AVIATION  TROPHY. 

The  year  1920  brought  steady  progress  m  aviation.  The  Pulitzer  Trophy  race  at  Mitchel  Field, 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  the  most  successful  air  speed  race  ever  keld.  Forty-four 
of  the  fastest  planes  in  the  world  contested  for  the  prize  offered  by  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  and 
Herbert  Pulitzer,  thirty-six  actually  started,  and  40,000  people  witnessed  the  contest.  It  was  won  by  an 
American-built-and-powered  plane,  driven  by  an  American  Army  officer,  Capt.  C.  C.  Mosiey,  at  an  average 
speed  of  178  miles  over  a  132-mile  course. 

The  World  printed  the  first  news  of  the  arrival  at  WrangeL  Alaska,  of  the  exoedHton  of  four  Army 
airplanes  which  left  Mitchel  Field  in  July  and  negotiated  a  9,000-mile  flight,  much  of  it  over  unexplored 
mountains,  without  serious  accident. 
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The  World—Continued. 


THE  WORLD  AND  THE  HOUSING  INQUIRY. 
The  Housing  and  Building  Inquiry,  which  was  begun  Oct.  20,  1920,  by  the  joint  State  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chairman,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  The  World, 
aided  by  Samuel  Untermyer.    The  investigation  was  still  in  progress  when  the  Almanac  went  to  press,  in 
December. 

It  has  been  sworn  by  witnesses  before  the  committee: 

(1)  Agents  or  officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  a  collection  of  labor  unions,  have  extorted  money 
from  contractors,  and  have  got  unreasonable  dues  from  its  wage  earners.  The  enhanced  cost  of  new  build- 
ings has  been  passed  on  to  the  owners,  who  jaclc  up  rents  on  tenants. 

(2)  All  building  materials  are  trust-controlled,  and  prices  have  been  boosted  since  1916  as  much  as  500 
per  cent.,  thus  hindering  housing  and  causing  a  shortage  to  the  extent  of  100,000  homes,  especially  flats 
and  apartments. 

(3)  There  has  been  collusive  bidding  on  a  large  number  of  contracts  for  public  buildings  in  New  York 
City — the  result  of  a  so-called  "code  of  practice"  scheme  devised  by  an  attorney  who  organized  several 
lines  of  building-material  dealers  and  manufacturers  into  rings  or  trade  combines.  The  proposed  $20,000,000 
New  York  County  Court  House  was  declared  in  the  evidence  to  liave  been  a  conspicuous  example  of  col- 
lusive bidding. 

A  mass  of  evidence  regarding  this  and  other  public  contracts  was  turned  over  by  The  World  ta  Mr. 
Untermyer,  counsel  to  the  Lockwood  Committee,  before  the  hearings  began. 
The  two  chief  results  of  the  Housing  Inquiry  have  been: 

First — The  city,  following  the  disclosures  as  to  collusive  bidding  and  super-prices,  has  either  cancelled 
or  has  held  up  for  investigation  Court  House  and  other  contracts  involving  scores  of  millions  of  taxpayers* 
money. 

Second — Three  Grand  Juries  have  got  busy,  and  officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  contractors, 
and  dealers  in  building  materials  have  been  indicted  on  bribery,  perjury,  extortion  or  other  charges,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  put  to  trial. 

The  investigation  is  the  result  of  a  long  campaign  conducted  by  The  World  for  a  public  hearing  which 
would  show  whether  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  building  materials  had  conspired  to  maintain  their  products 
at  high  artificial  levels,  thereby  hindering  the  building  of  houses  on  a  large  scale.  July  3,  1919,  Mr.  Unter- 
myer, at  the  request  of  Nathan  Hirsch,  then  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Rent  Profiteering,  and 
The  World  made  a  brief  examination  into  building  conditions  with  the  result  that  he  asserted  he  had  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  ordered  the  minutes  sent  to  District  Attorney  Edward 
Swann.  Nothing  came  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  Grand  Jury  was  concerned.  In  September,  1920,  the 
paper  published  articles  by  one  of  its  staff,  E,  Van  Ness  Harwood,  showing  lack  of  housing.  Mr.  Untermyer 
then  offered  to  conduct  an  inquiry  before  a  legislative  committee,  saying  his  objects  would  be  to  break  up 
the  building  materials  and  contractors'  combines,  get  financial  institutions  to  resume  lending  money  for 
building  purposes,  and  suggest  laws  to  prevent  the  combines  and  compel  life  insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks  to  invest  more  freely  in  realty  mortgages.  The  World  then  turned  to  the  Legislature,  and,  after  a 
fight,  got  the  powers  of  the  Lockwood  committee  enlarged  to  cover  a  building  inquiry. 

Whatever  investigation  the  1921  Legislature  makes  of  the  N»w  York  City  Government  will  be  in  con- 
sequence of  the  housing  disclosures  brought  about  by  The  World  and  Mr.  Untermyer.  Among  the  latter's 
assistants  have  been  Leonard  M.  Wallstein,  counsel  to  the  Citizens'  Union;  Deputy  Attorney  General  Samuel 
A.  Berger,  who  was  assigned  to  the  committee  by  Attorney  General  Newton;  former  Assistant  District 
Attorneys  William  De  Ford,  Stanley  Richter,  Emory  R.  Buckner  and  Kenneth  Spence. 


THE  WORLD'S  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  The  World  during  1920  was  kept  up  to  its  high  standard  under  the  lead  of  James 
M.  Tuohy,  of  the  London  office.  The  labor  strife  in  England  and  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  Ireland 
were  chronicled  by  him  and  by  the  members  of  his  staff.  Among  the  features  were  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot's 
articles  from  Ireland  (which  country  he  toured  early  in  the  crisis) ,  covering  the  actual  condition  there.  Joseph 
W.  Grigg  was  sent  to  Ireland  later  in  the  year,  and  covered  the  outbreaks  in  Dublin  and  Cork  and  the  arrest 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  leader,  Arthur  Griffith,  Acting  President  of  the  "Irish  Republic." 

Lincoln  Eyre,  of  the  Paris  office,  went  to  Italy  when  the  remarkable  demonstration  of  labor  was  at  its 
height — when  workmen  were  taking  over  the  factories  and  running  them.  He  gave  the  first  detailed  ac- 
counts, which  made  the  aims  of  the  men  evident  and  understandable  by  American  readers.  He  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Baskerville,  the  resident  correspondent  of  The  World  in  Rome.  Going  to  Russia  in  No- 
vember, 1919,  Mr.  Eyre  studied  the  results  of  the  rule  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  returning  in  Februairy  to  write 
a  series  of  articles  on  Lenine,  Trotzky  and  Zinoviefl. 

When  the  League  of  Nations  began  its  sessions  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Mr.  Eyre  transferred  his  ac- 
tivities from  Paris  to  that  place.  His  stories  on  the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  plainly  written 
and  easily  grasped  by  the  great  mass  of  readers.  In  Berlin,  Cyril  Brown  has  followed  the  course  of  the  Ger- 
man people  since  the  war;  their  objections  to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  their  struggles,  both  political  and 
economic.  He  has  described  conditions  in  Germany.  One  of  his  services  was  a  trip  to  Poland  when  Warsaw 
was  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  the  Bolshevists. 

NEWS  BEATS  BY  THE  WASHINGTON  BUREAU. 
Among  the  exclusive  stories  of  the  Washington  Bureau  was  the  announcement  the  President  had  ordered 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  to  abstain  from  calling  Cabinet  meetings  until  the  President  himself  was  able 
to  officiate  at  them,  which  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Lansing's  resignation.  Another 
piece  of  information  printed  a  day  ahead  of  competitors  was  that  the  Attorney  General  had  forced  the  big 
meat  packers  to  an  agreement  to  quit  the  grocery  business  and  get  rid  of  their  stockyards.  The  bureau 
told  the  reason  for  President  Wilson's  refusal  to  receive  Lord  Grey  as  British  Ambassador,  namely,  the 
utterances  of  an  attache  of  the  Embassy. 

LEARY'S  LABOR  ARTICLES. 

The  labor  articles  of  John  J.  Leary  came  through  the  Washington  Bureau,  including  the  news  that 
Attorney  General  Palmer  would  resort  to  injunction  proceedings  to  settle  the  coal  strike.  Charles  Michel- 
son's  expose  of  German  plans  that  culminated  in  the  contract  between  the  American  Ship  and  Commerce 
Corporation  and  the  Hamburg-American  line,  was  another  of  the  bureau's  contributions  to  the  news  of 
the  year.  The  formation  of  the  syndicate  that  sought  to  induce  the  President  to  assign  the  half  billion 
dollars  in  German  securities,  held  by  the  AXikn  Enemy  Property  Custodian,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  two-billion 
dollar  credit  for  Germany  was  told  by  The  World  alone. 

In  June,  1920,  more  than  100  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  then 
in  session  in  Montreal,  Canada,  including  President  Samuel  Gompers,  attended  a  banquet  in  that  city  given 
in  honor  of  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  labor  news  reporter  for  The  World.v  Mr.  Leary  was  the  1920  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  example  of  a  reporter's  work  during  the  year,  the 
test  being  strict  accuracy,  terseness,  and  the  accomplishment  of  some  public  good  commanding  public  atten- 
tion. The  work  which  won  the  award  for  Mr.  Leary  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the  coal  strike,  including  a 
series  of  articles  reporting  conditions  in  the  mining  camps  of  Guyan  Valley,  W.  Va. 
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THE  GEN.  WOOD  CAMPAIGN  FUND. 

The  World,  on  March  22,  exposed,  through  tne  pen  of  Louis  Seibold,  one  of  its  staff  correspondents, 
the  fact  that  millions  of  money  was  pledged  by  friends  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  in  his  contest  in  the  Presi- 
dential primaries.  The  revelations  were  followed  by  a  Congressional  inquiry,  which  is  still  in  progress, 
and  which  has  been  broadened,  as  this  paper  insisted,  to  cover  the  expenditures  in  the  regular  Presidential 
contest.    The  funds  spent  in  behalf  of  Gov.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  were  revealed. 

THE  HISTORIC  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

On  June  18  The  World  published  a  historic  interview  given  by  President  Wilson  to  Mr.  Seibold,  which 
attracted  interest  throughout  the  world,  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  the  statements  therein,  but 
also  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  interview  by  an  American  President  with  a  journalist  in  the  history  of  the 
White  House.  The  talk  was  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  President's  physical  condition  and  dis- 
posed of  rumors  that  misrepresented  the  health  of  the  President.  This  article  showed  that  while  Mr.  Wilson 
had  been  a  very  sick  man  his  mind  was  all  right. 

THE  WORLD'S  ALBANY  ACTIVITIES. 

The  World,  during  1920,  brought  its  Influence  to  bear  at  Albany  in  the  promotion  of  all  dasirable  lejjis- 
latlon  and  exposed  bills  cloaking  jokers  for  which  the  legislative  session  was  notable.  Many  pro-corporation 
measures  backed  by  powerful  lobbies  were  revealed  by  The  World's  staff  there,  headed  by  Charles  S.  Hs.nd. 
As  a  consequence  they  were  either  killed  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  or  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  This 
paper's  analysis  of  the  real  intent  of  scores  of  bills  shot  through  the  Legislature  during  the  confusion  attend- 
ing its  closing  hours  prompted  the  Governor  to  write  a  number  of  veto  messages.  Mandatory  city  le-ns- 
lation  disclosed  by  The  World  failed  of  passage,  especially  a  series  of  measures  affecting  the  police  Dep.irt- 
ment.  The  World  led  the  fight  against  the  expulsion  of  the  five  Socialists  members  ot  the  Assembly  and 
obtained  from  its  readers  subscriptions  to  a  fund  expended  for  the  defense  of  the  Socialists.  The  World, 
morning  and  evening  editions,  also  captained  the  fight  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  protect 
tenants  and  curb  profiteering  by  landlords. 

Major  Arthur  Bles,  a  British  military  critic  and  tactician,  in  an  article  written  for  The  World  in  January, 
said  of  The  World's  publication  of  Ludendorff's  Memoirs:  "In  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  most 
of  the  competent  critics,  I  consider  Ludendorff's  Memoirs,  recently  published  by  The  New  York  World,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the  literature  of  the  art  of  war," 

EXPOSURE  OF  THE  LUXURY  CRAZE. 

Following  the  publication,  early  in  the  year,  of  the  first  tabulation  of  "war  millionaires,"  W.  P.  Beazell, 
of  the  staff,  extended  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  a  point  where  it 
was  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to  show  what  the  Nation  had  been  spending  for  luxuries.  With  the  figures 
revealed  was  coupled  a  prophecy  that  reckless  spending  had  reached  its  peak  and  that  if  there  were  caution 
in  buying,  price  recessions  would  have  to  come  about  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  The  World's  own  publication 
of  this  advice  was  added  wide  circulation  of  the  facts  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  system  giving  The  World 
due  credit.    These  two  incidents  marked  the  definite  beginning  of  the  price  decline,  aided  by  balking  buyers. 

Two  contributions  to  the  convenience  of  the  travelling  public  were  made  by  The  World  during  the  year. 
Surveys  of  conditions  on  the  Manhattan  subways  made  by  W.  P.  Beazell  and  Russell  B.  Porter,  of  The 
World's  staff,  were  followed  on  March  1  by  extensive  increases  in  service.  In  April,  The  World  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Interborough  had  withdrawn  from  service  on  the  Third  and  Second  Avenue  Elevated 
lines  a  number  of  trains  almost  equal  to  those  added  on  the  subways.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Public 
Service  Commission  compelled  the  restoration  of  the  elevated  service  to  normal. 

The  World  has  given  special  attention  to  projects  for  beautifying  New  York  and  other  cities,  and  to 
the  movement  for  industpal  art  education  whereby  American  craftsmanship  may  win  and  hold  distinctive 
place  in  the  world's  esteem.  This  movement  to  which  the  leading  museums  and  many  manufacturers  have 
committed  themselves,  looks  beyond  the  art  courses  in  t^he  public  schools  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  design,  aided  if  not  wholly  supported  by  public  funds,  in  which  the  talented  young  may  bo  assured  train- 
ing as  thorough  as  is  given  in  any  of  the  schools  of  Europe  of  that  type,  to  the  end  that  an  industrial  art 
worthily  American  may  become  a  real  national  asset. 

In  May,  Senor  Adolf o  de  la  Huerta,  Provisional  President  of  Mexico,  wired  The  World,  outlining  his 
plans  for  safety  and  justice  to  foreigners  and,  in  the  Government's  relations  with  the  United  States,  to  de- 
velop them  in  conformity  with  international  law,  and  with  justice,  equity  and  good  faith. 

SEEKING  LOST  PERSONS. 
The  World  has  maintained  for  many  years  in  its  Sunday  edition,  and  published  whenever  opportunity 
affords,  a  department  devoted  to  the  finding  of  lost  friends  and  missing  people,  and  during  the  last  year 
many  descriptions  of  missing  people  were  printed  and  many  foiHid  through  this  Department  of  Missing 
People,  a  description  of  which  was  nrinted  in  the  June  American  Magazine,  together  with  a  picture  of  its 
director,  J.  Otis  Swift,  to  whom  letters  concerning  missing  people  should  be  addressed,  care  The  World, 
Park  Row,  New  York. 

This  paper  published  exclusively  the  April  clean  up  of  crooks  at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  one  of  its  reporters 
being  with  the  detectives  in  the  raid. 

In  September,  the  United  States  Navy  thanked  The  World  for  recruiting  men  for  the  Destroyer 
Tatnall  which  was  to  leave  for  the  West  Coast  Oct.  1. 

After  William  H.  Gregory  of  Tlie  World  staff  exposed  gambling  conditions  in  Nassau  County  an 
official  John  Doe  investigation  resulting  in  the  indictment  of  a  score  of  gamblers  and  omciais  was  started. 
Mr.  Gregory  investigated  more  than  75  murders  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  furnished  the  police  clues 
that  resulted  in  arrests. 

The  World's  reports  of  the  international  yacht  races  for  the  America's  Cup  were  thorough.  On  the 
U.  S.  S.  destroyer  Semmes  were  James  Robbins.  who  wrote  the  technical  stories  of  the  contests,  and  Joseph 
Jefferson  O'Neill,  who  described  them  as  spectacles.  On  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  yacht  F.  Darius  Benham 
got  the  impressions  of  the  Irish  Baronet  and  his  guests.  Ashore  at  the  Highlands,  George  H.  Boothby  told 
of  the  work  of  the  crews  and  racing  Captains.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  race  J.  Earl  Clauson  flew  in  a 
Larson  all-metal  monoplane  and  gave  a  birds  eye  view  of  the  contest. 

RIDDING  THE  STREETS  OF  SPEED  MANIACS. 

In  an  effort  to  lessen  automobile  fatalities  in  New  York  City  and  State,  The  World  carried  on  a  crusade 
to  rid  the  streets  of  reckless  drivers  and  speeders.  The  increasing  number  of  lives  sacrificed  under  the  wheels 
of  motor  vehicles  were  made  public  through  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  paper.  Monthly  figures 
showing  killings  in  the  various  boroughs,  besides  numerous  special  articles  by  Magistrates,  city  officials 
and  motor  vehicle  Commissioners  of  other  States  were  used  in  this  educational  campaign  conducted  by  The 
World.  As  a  result  of  the  crusade  conducted  an  additional  Grand  Jury  made  an  inquiry  into  the  situation 
and  the  Secretary  of  State's  Automobile  Bureau  held  special  hearings  to  punish  offenders  and  revoke  licenses. 

The  Wall  Street  page,  under  Samuel  S.  Fontaine,  the  theatrical  page,  under  Louis  V.  De  Foe,  and 
the  music  and  opera  page,  under  James  Gibbons  Huneker,  have  carried  many  widely  read  features.  J.  J. 
Montague's  verses  and  the  cartoons  of  RoUin  Kirby,  Rehse,  and  Frueh  have  conspired  to  brighten  the 
morning  paper, 
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THE  SPORTING  PAGE  FEATURES. 
Supplementing  the  regular  staff  of  men  who  are  authorities  in  their  lines  writers  of  prominence  have 
contributed  special  articles  on  golf,  boxing,  lawn  tennis,  football  and  track  and  field  athletics.  Georges 
Carpentier,  heavyweight  champion  of  Europe  and  challenger  of  Jack  Dempsey  for  the  world's  title;  Ted 
Ray,  who  invaded  these  shores  from  England  and  won  our  open  golf  title;  Harry  Vardon,  one  of  the  au- 
thorities in  golf;  W.  W.  (Bill)  Roper,  head  coach  of  the  Princeton  football  eleven;  Jack  Moakley,  coach 
of  the  Am^ican  Olympic  team  and  trainer  at  Cornell;  Francis  Ouimet,  runner  up  for  the  amateur  golf 
championship;  Herbert  L.  Bourke,  leading  lawn  tennis  authority  in  Great  Britain,  and  "Austral,"  a  tennis 
writer,  are  among  those  who  have  written  for  the  sporting  pages.  "Bud"  Fisher's  Mutt  and  Jefl  cartoons 
lightened  the  sporting  page. 

THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD. 
The  Thrlce-a-Week  edition  of  The  New  York  World  appears  every  other  day  except  Sunday  and  is 
Intended  chiefly  for  the  country  and  the  towns  distant  from  New  York. 

NEWS  FEATURES  OF  THE  EVENING  WORLD. 

Reductions  in  rents,  in  prices  of  meat  and  farm  products,  and  theatre  tickets,  and  improvements  in 
the  public  care  of  children,  as  embodied  in  Child  Welfare  laws,  were  among  The  Evening  World's  achieve- 
ments in  1920  by  crusades  in  its  news  columns,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  a  member 
of  the  staff.  She  helped  bring  about  a  special  session  of  the  L^islature,  and  the  housing  bills  were  pre- 
pared in  co-operation  with  her.  In  the  main,  the  bills  provided  that  no  evictions  could  be  made  unless  the 
owner  actually  wanted  the  premises  for  his  own  personal  use;  to  reconstruct  the  building;  or  that  the 
premises  had  become  disorderly. 

Thousands  of  families,  whose  status  as  tenants  was  precarious  prior  to  Oct.  1,  were  thus  cared  for  in 
these  measures  signed  by  the  Governor.  Thus  the  emergency  measure  was  met,  and  the  constructive 
programme  of  The  Evening  World  to  encourage  future  building  and  to  reduce  rents  will  be  presented  to 
the  1921  Legislature. 

Miss  Loeb  conferred  with  the  meat  packers,  who  agreed  to  a  Federal  Commission  to  regulate  prices; 
she  made  a  tour  of  New  York  State,  consulting  with  farmers,  after  which  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  stabilize  the  labor  condition  of  farmers.  This  committee  will  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1921  with  a  constructive  programme.  The  Child  Welfare  Laws  which  were  adopted  in  1915  and  which 
carries  out  the  principle  that  destitute  and  dependent  children  should  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  under 
the  Widow's  Pension  Law,  were  greatly  strengthened  during  the  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  Miss  Loeb  mad^  recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  law,  which 
were  accomplished.  Chief  among  these  was  the  provision  making  the  law  compulsory  instead  of  permis- 
sive as  it  ha<J  been.  This  means  that  appropriations  must  be  made  in  every  county  for  this  form  of  relief 
of  poor  families.  Also  the  amendments  were  secured  that  includes  under  provision  of  this  law  the  desti- 
tute children  ol  prisoners  who  are  sentenced  for  five  years  or  more,  and  children  of  men  who  are  insane, 
also  of  children  whose  mother  or  father  had  taken  out  first  citizen  papers. 

The  expose  of  The  Evening  World  as  to  theatre  ticket  speculators  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  authorities  who  are  charged  with  securing  the  theatre  revenue  prescribed  by  law,  which  was  shown 
by  The  Evening  World  to  be  violated.  Orders  have  been  issued  to  all  the  theatres  by  William  H.  Edwards, 
United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  every  stub  of  every  ticket  must  be  kept,  the  price  charged 
by  the  theatre  and  also  by  the  speculator  to  appear  on  the  ticket,  and  a  complete  plan  of  checking- up  on 
the  actual  prices  charged  the  theatre  patron  has  been  launched  by  the  Revenue  Collector. 

The  Evening  World  published  Nov.  11  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  Wall  Street  explosion 
which  disclosed  a  vengeful  conflict  between  the  contractor  for  the  excavation  on  the  site  of  the  new  Stock 
Exchange  Annex  and  his  employees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  so-called  Polish  Housewreckers'  Union  who 
had  been  forced  out  of  employment  by  the  Building  Trades  Council;  asserting  that  the  strongest  motive 
for  the  explosion  lay  in  the  feeling  of  sympathizers  of  the  Polish  Union,  many  of  whom  had  radical  asso- 
ciations, against  the  union. 

The  Evening  World  was  instrumental,  with  the  co-operation  of  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  cutting  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  off  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  National 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  A  staff  correspondent,  Martin  Green,  spent  five 
months  in  Washington  and  prepared  every  day  during  that  period  an  article  showing  how  material  re- 
ductions could  be  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  Other  newspapers  took  up  the  Evening 
World's  slogan  "Put  the  Country  back  on  a  Peace  Basis,"  The  influence  of  the  Evening  World  was  marked 
in  causing  Congress  to  adopt  a  budget  system  which  was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson  because  of  the  form 
of  the  l^islation  and  not  because  of  its  intent. 

EVENING  WORLD  MAGAZINE  FEATURES. 
Marguerite  Mooers  Marshall,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Fay .  Stevenson,  Marguerite  Dean,  Mildred  Lode- 
wick,  Pauline  Furlong,  Betty  Vincent,  Dr.  Charlotte  C.  West,  Roy  L.  McCardell,  Will  B.  Johnstone, 
Neal  R.  O'Hara,  Bide  Dudley  and  Roger  Batchelder,  regularly  contributing  members  of  the  Magazine 
Page  staff,  have  given  daily  interviews  and  human  interest  articles  on  beauty  and  health,  with  heart  talks 
.ind  helpful  suggestions  for  the  woman  in  the  home.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this  page  has  been  the  daily 
humorous  cartoons  by  Maurice  Ketten,  "Can  You  Beat  It!"  "Such  Is  Life,"  "Day  of  Rest,"  and  other 
mirrorings  of 'life.  The  Comic  Page  daily  presenting  six  humorous  strips  has  endeared  "Joe's  Car,"  "The 
Big  Little  Family,"  "Little  Mary  Mixup,"  "Katinka,"  "Leave  It  to  Lou,"  and  "Vivian  the  Vamp,"  to 
a  host  of  readers. 

The  Evening  World's  Kiddie  Klub  gained  during  the  year  not  only  in  membership  but  in  reputation 
as  an  organization  of  value  to  its  members.  Under  the  direction  of  "Cousin"  Eleanor  Schorer  the  Kiddie 
Klub  gives  encouragement  to  those  of  its  members  who  have  ability  to  write  and  draw,  by  publishing 
their  contributions  in  the  Kiddie  Klub  Korner.  Two  yearly  entertainments  are  given  by  the  children 
gifted  in  singing,  dancing  and  dramatics.  With  these  methods  latent  talent  has  been  discovered  and  fostered 
by  the  Klub.  On  Wednesday,  July  23,  1920,  Luna  Park  and  its  attractions  were  open  to  all  members 
wearing  their  phis.  Upward  of  35,000  children  and  parents  enjoyed  the  day.  During  Christmas  week 
two  performances  of  the  "Wishing  Ring"  were  given  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  play  was 
written  and  directed  by  Miss  Schorer.    One  hundred  children  took  part. 

EDITORIAL  SECTION  FEATURES. 
Among  the  Editorial  Section  features  were:  A  symposium  on  Insanity  by  Drs.  George  H.  Kirby, 
A.  A.  Brill,  and  Walter  Timme;  Charles  W.  Wood's  interviews  with  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Governor- 
elect  Nathan  L.  Miller  and  Eugene  V.  Debs  just  before  election,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  China;  Dr. 
Louis  Levine's  interviews  with  Prof.  Robert  H.  Lowio,  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Otto  Kahn,  Pierrepont  B. 
Noyes,  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  Richard  S.  Childs,  Sidney  Hillman,  Augustus  Thomas,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
Whiting  Williams,  Prof.  John  Erskine  and  John  Foster  Dulles;  Rowland  Thomas's  interviews  with 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  Senator  Kenyon,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Henry  P.  Davison,  and  Major  Gen.  Sir 
Charles  V.  K.  Townsend;  Arthur  Benington's  interviews  with  Archbishop  Hayes,  former  Chief  Judge 
Edgar  M.  CuHen,  Gen.  Goethals,  Peter  Collins,  and  Dr.  David  Orr  Edson.  Among  contributors  of  spedal 
articles  to  this  section  were  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  Ernest  Harvier,  Charles  S.  Albert,  Rowland  Thomas, 
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Arthur  Benington,  P.  W.  Wilson,  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  Bertrand  Russell,  Magistrate  W.  Bruce  Cobb, 
Samuel  Seabury,  A.  G.  Gardiner,  Harold  Lord  Varney,  and  Capt.  Yates  Sterling,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A. 

VIEWS  AND  THE  NEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

A  feature  of  The  Sunday  World  throughout  the  year  is  the  department  of  "Views  and  the  News  of  the 
World  of  Books,"  under  the  editorship  of  E.  W.  Osborn.  On  this  page,  which  appears  In  the  Editorial 
Section,  books  are  treated  primarily  as  matters  of  news,  but  also  with  the  fairest  possible  judgment  as  to 
their  place  and  value  before  the  reading  public.  Followers  of  this  department  will  find  themselves  kept 
well  in  touch  with  the  literary  interests  of  the  current  hour.  Also  under  Mr.  Osborn's  conduct  is  a  column, 
"Turning  the  Pages,"  publislied  every  Saturday  in  The  Evening  World. 

THE  SUNDAY  WORLD  MAGAZINE  SECTION: 

The  .Magazine  Section,  always  mark«d~  by  variety,  excelled  itself  in  1920  by  the  numbers  of  topics 
it  treated  and  by  the  diversity  of  the  writers.  Ever  alive  to  the  newest  currents  of  art,  it  prioted  pages 
of  pictures  of  which  the  following  are  typical:  W.  Nevinson's  "Views  of  New  York";  a  portrait  of  Gov. 
X^ox  (on  the  eve  of  Election  Day),  etched  in  dry-point  by  Walter  Tittle;  an  "American  Madonna,"  by  F. 
Luis  Mora;  a  fantasy  by  that  inimitable  cartoonist  Alfred  Frueh,  entitled  "Fruit  Tree  Fancies";  a  won- 
derful reproduction  in  colors  of  Raphael's  "Madonna  della  Sedia,"  this  in  celebration  of  the  Raphael 
quatro-centennial;  one  of  the  paintings  that  have  caused  Alfred  Wolmark  to  be  called  revolutionary;  a 
page  of  lovely  etched  portraits  by  Zarokilli;  impressions  of  New  York  by  the  great  Russian  artist  Arzyba- 
sheff;  a  series  of  "Old  Bill,"  by  Capt.  Bruce  Bairnsfather;  a  series  of  Herb  Roth  caricatures  of  Oriental  life 
drawn  by  him  while  travelling  in  China,  Burma  and  Japan;  a  series  of  Richard  F.  Lahey's  interpretations 
of  underworld  life  in  New  York  with  clever  verses  by  John  Farrar;  John  Held's  striking  wood  cuts  illus- 
trative of  city  life.  Several  of  Louis  Biedermann's  panoramic  cartoons,  such  as  the  "Empire  City  Beau- 
tiful," "Moving  Day,"  "Suburban  Service  Station  on  Monday  Morning"  and  others  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual style.  Then  there  were  those  charming  sketches  of  New  York  from  an  office  window  by  J.  E. 
Bourquin,  a  business  man  whose  avocation  is  art;  the  clever  caricatures  of  Massaguer,  the  Cuban  cartoonist: 
a  series  of  conceptions  of  beauty,  each  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  artists;  the  clever,  attractive 
and  sometimes  bizarre  costume  designs  by  Jean  Bradin,  Jean  Renv/ick  Roget  and  Barksdale  Rogers.  Henry 
Tyrrell  again  contributed  many  articles  on  the  newest  ideas  in  art.  Edwin  H.  Smith  continued  to  lift  the 
veil  and  expose  the  secrets  of  the  underworld.  Karl  K.  Kitchen,  fresh  from  Europe,  described  conditions 
in  the  once  rich  and  gay  capitals  of  the  Old  World,  and  wrote  also  a  series  of  episodes  in  the  Ufe  of  Maybelle 
Meringue,  chorus  girl.  Marion  Weinstein's  sketches  of  the  Palestine  of  to-day,  Konrad  Bercovici's  tales 
of  the  Ghetto,  vignettes  of  the  strange  and  amusing  side  of  New  York  life,  by  Michael  Gold  and  Prosper 
Buranelli,  the  Swaml  Kripananda's  articles  on  abolishing  death  and  John  T.  Quimby's  amusing  adven- 
tures of  Shy  lock  Holmes,  the  fake  detective,  were  among  the  notable  features.  Arthur  Benington  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  puzzling  Einstein  theory  within  the  comprehension  of  the  man  in  the  street.  H. 
Gernsback  contributed  several  clever  scientific  fantasies.  The  modern  craze  for  spiritism  was  reflected 
In  articles  in  which  both  sides  were  set  forth  by  specialists.  Among  other  contributors  may  be  mentioned 
Sarah  McDougall,  Rene  Gibbs,  Hildegard  Hawthorne,  John  Farrar,  Major  Gen.  William  C.  Haan,  U.  S. 
A.  and  Horace  Brodsky.  The  pages  headed  "New  and  Odd  Things  in  Science"  and  "Things  You  Ought 
to  Know,"  continued  to  present  in  a  popular  form  the  latest  discoveries  in  science  and  in  medicine. 

THE  GRAVURE  SECTION. 
In  The  World's  Gravure  Section  the  most  interesting  pictures  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  pub- 
lished— many  of  them  exclusively.  Air  pictures  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  palatial  homes  on  Long 
Island  were, shown.  An  interesting  series  of  "Old  New  York"  views  was  run  and  for  three  months  "Amer- 
ica's Prettiest  Girls"  were  featured,  each  city  having  a  page  to  itself.  A  map  of  New  York  in  1920,  drawn 
by  a  World  artist,  Louis  Biedermann,  was  reproduced.  An  interesting  page  Was  made  up  from  photo- 
graphs collected  by  Herb  Roth,  a  World  artist,  on  a  32,000-mile  trip  to  the  Far  East.  There  was,  also,  a 
series  of  action  photographs  of  New  York  City's  aifairs,  by  Jack  Sussman. 

SOCIETY  PAGE  FEATURES. 

The  features  of  the  society  pages  of  the  Simday  and  daily  issues  of  The  World,  edited  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
R.  Ober  are:  "The  Tattler's"  talk  on  social  topics  of  the  week;  also: 

All  large  social  functions,  including  the  Horse  Show,  dramatic  performances  of  the  Junior  League, 
Charity  Ball,  Junior  Assemblies,  Metropolitan  Dances,  Friday  Juniors,  Colony  Dances,  the  Bachelors 
and  many  others.  A  list,  alphabetical,  of  the  season's  debutantes  with  names  of  parents,  addresses,  and 
dates  of  debuts — individual  descriptions  of  coming-out  parties  with  names  of  guests — publication  through- 
out the  winter  season  of  a  weekly  calendar  of  social  events — 'descriptions  of  outdoor  Horse  and  Dog  Shows 
during  the  spring  and  summer  at  Mineola,  Piping  Rock,  etc.,  with  notes  of  society  folks  at  Belmont  Park 
and  other  race  tracks — publication  on  Sundays  of  write-ups  of  women's  clubs,  with  personal  notes — weekly 
letters  from  Southern  resorts  in  the  winter,  and  a  complete  resort  department  during  the  summer.  Society 
photographs  are  a  special  feature,  Sunday  and  daily. 

BUREAU  OF  ACCURACY  AND  FAIR  PLAY. 

The  World's  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play  completed  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence  in  July.  Its 
primary  purpose,  as  declared  at  the  outset,  is  to  promote  accuracy  and  fair  play  in  the  columns  of  The 
World,  to  correct  carelessness,  and  to^stamp  out  fakes  and  fakers.  All  complaints  involving  these  questions, 
including  libel  actions,  are  turned  over  to  this  bureau  and  carefully  inquired  Into  and,  if  they  are  found 
to  be  well-grounded,  corrections  are  made.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  case  investigated,  with  a  card  index 
of  those  responsible  for  articles  complained  of.  Faking  and  chronic  carelessness  are  punished  by  dismissal. 
In  practice,  the  idea  has  worked  out  well.  Members  of  The  World  staff,  and  its  correspondents  every- 
where, have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  worked  in  harmonj'-  with  the  bureau.  The  World's  example  has 
been  followed  by  many  other  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Administered  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  the  bureau  has  created  good  will  and  confidence  often  even  when 
complaints  had  in  the  beginning  been  resentful.  When  damage  has  resulted  from  erroneous  publicatiotis, 
and  the  person  injured  has  shown  a  willingness  to  arbitrate  in  good  faith  and  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  settle- 
ments haye  been  made  without  recourse  to  the  courts.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss  characterized  the  opera- 
tions of  The  World's  bureau  as  "the  Golden  Rule  applied  to  journalism." 

The  bureau  has  made  a  practice  of  opposing  attacks  and  complaints  that  have  no  merit.  In  the  early 
stages  of  its  operation  it  learned  that  there  are  lawyers  in  New  York  who  make  a  specialty  of  stirring  up 
libel  litigation,  and  who  seemingly  are  not  adverse  to  representing  criminals  and  otherwise  disreputable 
characters  who  sometimes  bring  suits  on  false  and  perjured  complaints.  A  card  index  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  reveals  the  nances  of  lawyers  who  have  made  a  practice  of  stirring  up  libel  litiga- 
tien,  and  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  recover  damages  in  these  cases  The  World  has  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  fighting  to  the  last  ditch.  As  a  result  some  lawyers  have  been  disbarred  or  suspended 
Irom  practice,  and  several  notoriously  crooked  litigants  have  been  sent  to  prison.  For  the  investigation 
of  complaints  the  bureau  has  an  abnormally  long  reach.  It  may  call  upon  World  correspondents  in  any 
and  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world  for  information  and  assistance.  The  telegraph,  the  cable,  and  the 
wireless  are  at  its  disposal.  It  has  sent  its  trained  investigators  through(5ut  the  United  States  from  Maine 
to  California,  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe.    As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  activities  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  libel  suits. 


22  J^ostal  information. 

(Revised  from  the  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide.) 
FOREIGN  MAILS. 

Rates  on  letters  to  Canada  and  the  other  British  Colonies,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two 
cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  above  rates  apply  to  letters  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  ana  Wales;  the  Bahamas,  the  Barbadoes 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Trinidad  (including  Tobago),  New  Zealand,  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
Windward  Islands  (including  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  and  St.  Lucia). 

Rates  on  letters  to  all  other  countries — five  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and  three  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce  or  fraction. 

Rates  on  postal  cards  to  all  countries  (except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Panama),  one  cent  to  each- 
two  cents  each;  on  return  or  reply  cards,  four  cents  each. 

Rates  on  printed  matter  of  all  kinds  (including  newspapers) — one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  iraction, ' 

Newspapers  and  periodical  publications  of  the  second  class  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  or  Panama— 1 
cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  commercial  papers  (including  legal  and  insurance,  deeds,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manuscript 
for  publication,  etc.) — five  cents  for  the  first  ten  ounces  or  less,  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  two 
ounces  or  fraction. 

Rates  on  samples  of  merchandise — two  cents  for  the  first  four  ounces  or  less,  and  one  cent  for  each 
additional  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

Registration  fee,  in  addition  to  postage,  ten  cents.  Letters  and  postals  may  be  despatched  even  if 
no  postage  whatever  is  prepaid. 

International  parcel  post  rates  from  the  United  States — twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  This 
service  covers  practically  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  many  countries  packages  must  pay,  in  addition,  a 
"transit  rate"  to  carry  them  through  intermediate  countries.  For  amount  of  these  rates,  apply  to  the  Post- 
master, 

Letters  and  Postal  Cards  must  be  despatched  to  Canada  and  Mexico  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  of 
postage  and  to  Cuba  and  Panama  whether  prepaid  or  not.  Other  articles  for  Cuba  and  Panama  must  be 
prepaid  at  least  in  part  and  for  Canada  and  Mexico  in  full. 

Packages  Must  Not  Be  Sealed — Articles  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form  are 
excluded  from  the  mails  for  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Panama  unless  they  are  so  wrapped  that  their 
contents  can  be  ea.sily  examined  by  postmasters  and  customs  officers.  Any  article  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
as  the  word  "envelope"  is  generally  used,  without  regard  to  its  size,  is  considered  to  be  "in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  form"  of  a  letter.  But  unsealed  packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot 
bo  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed  receptacles;  provided,  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly 
visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the  covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  that  the  package  is  so  wrapp6d 
that  the  outer  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 


DOMESTIC  MAIL  MATTER. 

Includes  mail  addressed  for  local  delivery,  or  for  transmission  from  one  place  to  another  within  the 
United  States,  or  to  or  from  or  between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  that  for  transmission 
to  or  from  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  and  to  officers  or  members  of  crews  of  United  States  naval 
vessels,  to  or  from  the  United  States  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China,  and  to  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  at  Yokohama,  Japan.  The  domestic  rates  apply  to  all 
these  places. 

Rates  on  letters  (other  than  drop  letters) — two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Drop  Letters — Two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  when  mailed  at  letter  carrier  Post  Offices,  includ- 
ing offices  where  village  delivery  service  by  carrier  has  been  established  or  at  offices  which  are  not  letter 
carrier  offices  if  rural  free  delivery  has  been  established  and  the  persons  addressed  are  served  by  rural  carrier; 
and  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  when  mailed  at  offices  where  letter  carrier  service  is  not  estab- 
lished, or  at  offices  where  the  patrons  are  not  served  by  rural  carriers.  There  is  no  drop  rate  on  mail  other 
than  letters.  When  any  persons  or  concerns  of  any  city  or  place  send  their  letters  in  bulk  for  mailing  for 
local  delivery  at  a  Post  Office  in  another  place  where  the  1  cent  drop  letter  rate  is  applicable,  such  letters 
are  not  drop  letters  and  are  not  entitled  to  tlie  1  cent  drop  letter  rate,  but  are  subject  to  postage  at  the  rate 
of  2  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Letters  mailed  at  a  post  office  for  delivery  to  patrons  thereof  by  star-route  carrier  and  those  deposited 
in  boxes  along  a  star  or  rural  route  are  subject  to  postage  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  threrof. 

Aeroplane  Mail,  consisting  of  first  class  matter,  'ncluding  sealed  packages  not  exceeding  30  inches 
in  length  and  girth  combined,  is  chargeable  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof.    Special  aeroplane  stamps  are  not  required,  but  any  stamps  good  for  postage  may  be  used. 

The  Limit  of  Weight  of  first  class  matter  is  the  same  as  for  fourth  class  matter. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  MAILS  TO  AND  FROM  AMERICAN  FORCES  IN  GERMANY. 
The  Post  Office  Department  authorizes  the  following: 

All  mail  matter  originating  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  for  transmission  to  soldiers 
and  others,  including  civilians  connected  with  the  United  States  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  and 
all  mail  originating  with  those  forces  for  transmission  to  the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  is  subject 
to  the  United  States  domestic  classification,  conditions  and  rates  of  postage.  United  States  postage  stamps 
only  are  valid  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  matter  above  described,  provided  that  the  stamps  in  use 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philippines  are  valid  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  such  matter  as  originates 
in  those  possessions. 

Mail  intended  for  members  of  the  American  forces  in  Germany  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  be  addressed  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Name  of  addressee,  including 
his  rank,  first  name  in  full,  and  initials,  if  any;  (2)  official  designation  of  the  unit  or  organization  to  which 
addressee  belongs;  and  (3)  the  words.  "American  Forces  in  Germany,  Coblcnz,  Germany." 

In  order  to  prevent  delay  in  despatch  and  secure  prompt  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  such  forces  it 
is  important  that  the  postage  be  fully  prepaid. 

Parcels  must  not  exceed  25  pounds  in  weight. 

Letters  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  may  be  sent  through  the  mails  without  prepayment  of 
postage,  provided  they  bear  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  envelope  the  name  of  the  soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
together  with  the  designation  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs. 

Any  article  of  mail  may  be  specially  delivered  on  an  extra  payment  of  ten  cents. 

SECOND-CLASS  MATTER— NO  LIMIT  TO  WEIGHT.    RAPES  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals  unisealed,  I  cent  each  4  ounces  or  fraction.   Incomplete  copies,  1  cent 
for  each  2  oimces. 
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Zones  applicable  to  fourth-class  matter  applicable  to  advertising  portions  of  second-class  matter  mailed 
publisher  or  news  agent. 

1  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  postage  puDlishers  are  required,  with  the  first  mailing  of 
each  issue,  to  file  with  the  Postmaster  a  copy  of  such  issue  together  with  a  statement  of  such  information 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

I  Where  the  total  weight  of  any  one  edition  or  issue  of  any  publication  mailed  to  any  one  zone  does  not 
exceed  one  pound  the  rate  of  postage  shall  be  one  cent. 

!  The  zone  rates  provided  by  this  law  relate  to  the  entire  bulk  mailed  to  any  One  zone  and  not  to  indi- 
'  vldually  addressed  packages. 

Certain  non-profit  publications  are  not  subject  to  zone  rates  on  advertising  portions. 
f       Where  a  newspaper  or  periodical  is  mailed  by  other  than  the  publisher  or  his  agent  or  a  news  agent 
[or  dealer,  the  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  to  the  general  public. 

THIRD-CLASS  (PRINTED)  MATTER  RATES— LIMIT  OF  WEIGHT,  FOUR  POUNDS. 

On  each  individually  addressed  piece  or  package,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Packages  of  4  pounds  or  less,  containing  third  and  fourth-class  matter,  are  chargeable  at  the  higher 
rate,  if  the  package  exceeds  4  pounds  and  contains  parcel  post  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter,  the 
rate  is  as  fourth-class  matter. 

FOURTH-CLASS  MATTER  RATES. 
(Domestic  Parcel  Post.) 

Must  be  fully  prepaid — unsealed. 

(a)  Parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less,  except  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  any  distance. 

(&)  Parcels  weighing  8  ounces  or  less,  containing  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,,  and  plants, 
1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance. 

(c)  Parcels  weighing  more  than  8  ounces,  containing  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  parcels  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  weighing  more 
than  4  ounces  are  chargeable,  according  to  distance  or  zone,  at  the  pound  rates  shown  in  the  table  below, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  {d),  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  computed  as  a  full  pound. 

(d)  Parcels  subject  to  the  pound  rates,  mailed  for  delivery  within  the  first  or  second  zone, 
are,  when  the  distance  by  the  shortest  regular  mail  route  from  the  office  of  origin  to  the  office  of  delivery 
is  300  miles  or  more,  chargeable  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  computed  as  a  full  pound. 

(e)  Alaska,  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands,  etc. — The  eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  on  all  parcels  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  (except  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants,  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  apphes  (1)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  (2)  between  the  United  States  and  its  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China;  (3)  between  any  two 
points  in  Alaska  and  between  any  point  in  Alaska  and  any  other  point  in  the  United  States;  (4)  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone;  (5)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  (6)  to, 
from,  or  between  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  longitude  171" 
west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  United  States  and  its  other  possessions;  (7)  between  the  United  States  and  its 
naval  vessels  stationed  in  foreign  waters;  (8)  between  the  United  States  and  the  American  forces  in 
Germany. 

(/)  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Republic  of  Panama — Twelve  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  also  applies  to  fourth-class  matter,  including  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants  (but 
excepting  books  and  other  printed  matter  on  which  the  rate  is  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof 
in  all  cases),  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  and  not  exceeding  4  pounds  6  ounces,  when  mailed  to  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  (Parcels  weighing  up  to  20  pounds  may  be  sent  to  Mexico 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  foreign  parcel  post  mail  under  the  parcel  post  conventions  with  those 
countries.) 

The  special  delivery  fee  is  10  cents  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 

The  limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class  matter  is  70  pounds  for  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  within  the 
first,  second,  and  third  zones,  and  50  pounds  for  all  other  zones. 

Limit  of  size — Parcel  post  matter  may  not  exceed  84  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  In  meas- 
uring a  parcel  the  greatest  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the  ends  (but  not  around  the  parcel)  is  taken 
as  its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  its  thickest  part  is  taken  as  its  girth.  For  example, 
a  parcel  35  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  high  measures  65  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 

Rate  of  postage  on  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  gold  dust  offered  for  mailing  between  any  two  points 
in  Alaska,  or  between  any  point  in  Alaska,  and  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  2  cents 
an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance.  Such  gold  coin,  gold  bulUon,  or  gold  dust  must  be 
in  sealed  package  not  over  11  pounds  in- weight  and  must  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 

Packages  of  merchandise  that  weigh  over  4  ounces  and  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces,  may  be  sent  to 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  at  the  eighth  zone  rate  of  postage  (12  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof).  Parcels  for  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  must  be  accompanied 
by  customs  declarations  regardless  of  their  weight.  Packages  of  merchandise  weighing  not  more  than  4 
ounces  may  be  mailed,  at  the  postage  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  to  Canada, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Customs  declarations  are  required  on  such  parcels  of  merchan- 
dise of  4  ounces  or  less  to  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Packages  of  merchandise  cannot  be  insured 
or  sent  C.  O.  D.,  but  may  be  registered  for  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Mailable 
merchandise  for  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  may  also  be  sent  by 
international  parcel  post  if  it  conforms  to  the  requirements. 

'  A  war  stamp  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  postage  charge  of  25  cents,  or  fractional  part  of  25  cents,  must  be. 
paid  on  parcel  post  or  fourth-class  matter  on  which  the  postage  amounts  to  not  less  than  25  cents.  Special 
Internal  Revenue  stamps  must  be  used.    They  are  for  sale  by  Postmasters. 

NOTE-The  war  stamp  tax  does  not  apply  to  parcels  sent  to  (1)  United  States  forces  in  Germany, 
(2)  Porto  Rico,  (3)  Philippine  Islands,  (4)  Canal  Zone,  (5)  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States, 
(6)  Guam,  Tutuila  and  Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  belonging  to  the  United  States,  (7) 
United  States  Naval  vessels,  (8)  Parcels  addressed  to  foreign  countries,  (9)  Parcels  sent  by  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  or  Of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  in  the  discharge  of  Governmental  functions,  provided  they  bear  in  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  address  side  of  the  wrapper  or  label  the  ofiQcial  designation  or  name,  together  with  the  address  of 
the  department,  office,  or  officer  by  whom  sent,  as  evidence  of  their  being  transmitted  in  the  discharge  of 
the  Governmental  functions  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  con- 
sequently exempt  from  the  war  stamp  tax,  and  (10)  parcels  of  merchandise  mailed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  be  used  exclusively  in  connection  with  war  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
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PARCEL  POST  ZONE  RATES— (Domestic  Mai!  Matter.) 


Weight  in 
Founds. 

Local. 

|lst  Zone . 
Up  to  50 
Miles. 

2(1  Zone. 
50  to  150 
Miles. 

3d  Zone. 
150  to  300 
Miles. 

4tli  Zone. 
300  to  60C 
Miles. 

5tii  Zone. 

600  to 
1,000  Mis. 

6tli  Zone, 

1,000  to 
1,400  Mis. 

7th  Zone. 

1,400  to 
1,800  Mis. 

8tli  Zone. 
1,800  Mid. 

$0.05 

$0'.  05 

SO.  05 

$0  06 

$0.07 

$0.08 

$0  09 

$0  11 

$0.12 

2 

.06 

.06 

.06 

-1  08 

.  11 

.  14 

'.  17 

.21 

.24 

o 

06 

.07 

.07 

.10 

.15 

.20 

!25 

!31 

!36 

4 

.07 

.08 

.08 

12 

.  19 

.26 

33 

[4,1 

*48 

5   

.07 

.09 

.09 

.14 

.23 

.32 

!41 

.51 

!60 

6  

.08 

.10 

.10 

.  16 

.27 

.38 

.49 

.61 

[72 

7   

.08 

.  11 

.  11 

18 

.31 

.44 

.67 

^  .71 

.84 

8  

09 

.12 

.12 

.20 

.35 

.50 

.65  . 

'-81 

!96 

9 

09 

.  13 

.  13 

.22 

.39 

.56 

73 

'91 

1  !08 

10   

.  10 

.  14 

.14 

.24 

.43 

.62 

!81 

V  i!oi 

1  [20 

11  .... 

.  10 

.  15 

.  15 

.25 

47 

.68 

.89 

1  11 

1  !32 

12   

ill 

.  16 

.16 

.28 

!51 

.74 

.97 

1.21 

1  !44 

13  . 

.  11 

.  17 

.17 

.30 

.55 

.80 

1 .05 

1.31 

1  !56 

14 

.  12 

18 

.  18 

*32 

.59 

86 

l!  13 

1  !41 

1 '.  68 

15  . 

'.  12 

'.  19 

'.  19 

34 

!63 

92 

l!21 

1.51 

1  [so 

16  

!  13 

.20 

.20 

!36 

!67 

!98 

1.29 

1.61 

1  [92 

17    .  . 

.  13 

21 

21 

.38 

.71 

1 .04 

1  37 

1  71 

2.04 

18  

'.  14 

!22 

!22 

!40 

!75 

1 . 10 

l!45 

lisi 

2!  16 

19 

.  14 

.23 

.23 

.42 

*79 

1 '.  16 

1 .53 

1  91 

2  28 

20   

'.  15 

!24 

!24 

!44 

'83 

1.22 

1  !61 

2!oi 

2^40 

21 

.  15 

.25 

25 

.46 

!87 

1  28 

1.69 

2!  11 

2!  52 

22  

16 

!26 

.26 

!48 

91 

1.34 

1  77 

2  21 

2  64 

23   

16 

.27 

.27 

.50 

95 

1 .40 

1  !85 

'  2^31 

2 . 76 

24 

.  17 

28 

.28 

.52 

99 

1  46 

1  93 

2  41 

2  88 

25  

'.  17 

29 

.29 

.54 

l!03 

1  52 

2  01 

2!  51 

3!  00 

26  .... 

.  18 

30 

30 

.56 

1  07 

1  58 

2  09 

2  61 

3  12 

27  

'.  18 

.31 

31 

.58 

l!ll 

1  64 

2. 17 

2!  71 

3  24 

28  

.  19 

.32 

.32 

.60 

1  15 

1.70 

2.25 

2.81 

3  36 

29  

.  19 

.33 

.33 

.62 

1. 19 

1.76 

2.33 

2  91 

3.48 

30  . 

[20 

.34 

.34 

.64 

1  23 

1.82 

2  41 

3  01 

3  60 

.31   

20 

!35 

!35 

!66 

1  27 

1.88 

2  49 

3  11 

3  72 

32  

.21 

.36 

.36 

.68 

1  31 

1.94 

2.67 

3.21 

3  84 

33   

.21 

.37 

37 

.70 

1  35 

2.00 

2  65 

3  31 

3  96 

34  

22 

.38 

!38 

.72 

1.39 

2  06 

2.73 

3.41 

4  08 

35  

!22 

.39 

.39 

.74 

1.43 

2.12 

2.81 

3.61 

4.20 

36 

.  23 

40 

76 

1  47 

2  18 

2  89 

3  61 

4  32 

37 

.23 

.'41 

!41 

!78 

1  51 

2 '  24 

2  97 

3  *  71 

4  *  44 

.24 

.42 

.42 

.80 

2 '  30 

3  05 

3  *  81 

A '  fm 
%.  00 

39 

.24 

.43 

.43 

.82 

1  *  59 

2  *  36 

3 '  13 

3*91 

4  68 

.26 

.44 

.44 

.84 

1  *  63 

2 '  42 

3  *  21 

s '  m 

4 .  Ul 

4 '  80 

41 

.25 

.45 

.45 

.86 

1 '  67 

2  *  48 

3*29 

4  11 

4^92 

42 

.26 

.46 

.46 

.88 

1*71 

2  *  64 

3  '37 

4*21 

5  04 

43 

.26 

.47 

.47 

.90 

1 '  75 

2 '  60 

3 '  45 

4*31 

5  *  16 

.27 

.48 

.48 

.92 

1  '  7Q 

1 .  /» 

2  *  66 

0 . 00 

4  '41 

.27 

.49 

.49 

.94 

1 . 83 

2 . 72 

3%  61 

4.  ox 

6.40 

.28 

.50 

.50 

.96 

1  .  o/ 

2  78 

3  69 

4  61 

5  52 

47 

.28 

.51 

.51 

.98 

1  91 

2  *  84 

3  77 

4 '  71 

6  64 

48 

.29 

.52 

.52 

1.00 

1 . 95 

2  *  90 

A  '  ftl 

* .  01 

6  76 

.29 

.53 

.53 

1.02 

1 . 99 

2 . 96 

0  ■  no 

4  91 

6 . 88 

.30 

.54 

.54 

1.04 

O  HQ 
Z  .  Ua 

3  02 

4.01 

5  *  01 

6  00 

.30 

.55 

.55 

1.06 

.31 
.31 
.32 
32 
^33 
.33 
.34 
.34 
.35 
.35 
.36 
.35 
.37 
.37 
.38 
.38 
.39 
.39 
.40 

,56 
.57 
.58 
59 
!60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.69 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 

.56 
.57 
.58 

59 
!60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.69 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 

1.08 

1.10 

1.12  - 

1  14 

•l!l6 

1.18 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1.26 

1.28 

1.30 

1.32 

1.34 

1.36 

1.38 

1.40 

1.42 

1.44 

55 

56  

57  

58  

59  

60  

61  

62  

63  

64  

65  

68  

67  

68  

69  

70  

Consular  Invoices  for  Cuba — Regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  attach  a  customs  declara- 
tion to  each  package  of  merchandise  for  Cuba,  the  customs  regulations  of  that  country  require  that  the 
senders  of  merchandise  must  present  at  the  proper  Cuban  consular  office  for  certification  a  consular  invoice 
covering  the  merchandise,  if  the  merchandise  represents  a  value  of  $5  or  more.  Invoices  mailed  at  United 
States  Post  Offices,  where  no  Cuban  consular  office  is  located,  are  excepted  from  this  requirement.  The 
consular  invoice  may  either  accompany  the  package  or  be  sent  under  separate  cover. 

Return  postage — Packages  of  merchandise  originally  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  and 
returned  as  undeliverable  from  Mexico  and  Panama  are  subject  to  a  return  charge  equal  to  the  amount 
of  postage  originally  prepaid.  This  charge  does  not  apply  to  packages  of  merchandise  weighing  4  ounces 
or  less  and  originally  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Registered  mall — The  fee  is  10  cents  over  the  regular  postage.  Articles  admissible— Any  mailable, 
article,  except  unsealed  fourth-class  matter  (parcel  post)  for  domestic  destinations,  may  be  registered 
Domestic  parcels  containing  fourth-class  matter  may  also  be  registered  if  sealed  and  the  usual  fee  and  postage 
at  the  first-class  rate  are  paid. 
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INSURED  AND  C  O.  D.  MAIL. 

Fourth-class  domestic  niall  (parcel  post)  may  be  insured  against  loss,  rifling,  or  damage  In  an  amount 
eQUivalent  to  Its  actual  value  or  the  cost  of  repairs,  but  not  to  exceed  $5  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  three 
cents,  $25  upon  payment  of  five  cents,  $50  upon  payment  of  ten  cents,  or  $100  upon  payment  of  twenty-five 
cents,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  but  indemnity  will  not  be  allowed  for  the  loss  of  such  mail  addressed  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  unless  the  loss  occurred  in  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States.  Such  mail  may 
be  sent  C.  O,  D.  between  domestic  money-order  offices  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  cents  in  stamps  affixed 
to  the  parcel  when  the  amount  to  be  remitted  does  not  exceed  $50,  and  upon  payment  of  a  twenty-flve-cent 
fee  in  stamps  when  the  amount  to  be  remitted  does  not  exceed  $100.  Parcels  cannot  b©  sent  C.  O.  D.  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  or  foreign  countries.  C.  O.  D.  parcels  are  automatically  insured,  by  the  payment 
of  the  C.  O.  D.  fee,  for  their  value  up  to  $50  and  $100,  respectively,  according  to  the  fee  paid. 

Money  Orders — The  maximum  is  $100,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  that  can  be  issued  in  one 
day  to  the  same  remitter.  The  fees  for  domestic  orders  are:  $2.50  or  less,  3  cents;  $2.51  to  $5.00,  5  cents; 
$5.01  to  $10.00,  8  cents;  $10.01  to  $20.00,  10  cents;  $20.01  ta  $30.00,  12  cents;  $30.01  to  $40.00,  15  cents; 
$40.01  to  $50.00,  18  cents;  $50.01  to  $60.00,  20  cents;  $60.01  to  $75.00,  25  cents;  $75.01  to  $100.00,  30  cents. 
International  money  orders  cost  10  cents  for  $10.00  or  less,  and  10  cents  extra  on  each  additional  $10.00. 
up  to  $1.00  for  SIOO.OO.  Domestic  money  orders  are  payable  within  30  days  at  any  United  States  Post 
Office  (continental) ;  after  that,  only  at  the  office  designated.  In  the  United  States  insular  possessions, 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  the  orders  are  payable  only  at  the  office  drawn  upon. 

Unmailable  Matter — Includes  not  only  all  legitimate  matter  not  conforming  to  the  rules  as  to  legibility 
of  address,  size  of  package  or  certificates  of  inspection,  but  also  game,  etc.,  killed  out  of  season;  poisons, 
explosive  or  inflammable  articles,  or  bad  smelling;  all  spirituous  and  malt  Uquors;  all  liquor  advertisements 
to  or  from  prohibition  locaUties;  indecent  matter,  written  or  otherwise;  dunning  postals  and  lottery,  endless 
chain  and  fraud  matter.  In  addition,  sealed  mail  to  a  foreign  country,  except  it  be  obviously  letters,  cannot 
be  sent,  nor  can  publications  in  violation  of  the  copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  destination. 

Postal  Savings — The  limit  of  an  individual  deposit  has  been  increased  from  $1,0(X)  to  $2,500.  No 
sum  of  less  than  $1  will  be  accepted  for  a  deposit.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  An  account 
may  be  opened  and  deposits  made  by  any  person  of  the  age  of  10  years  or  over,  in  his  or  ber  own  name, 
and  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name  and  free  from  any  control  or  interference  by  her  husband. 
Deposits  will  be  accepted  only  from  individuals.  No  account  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  any  corporation, 
association,  society,  firm,  or  partnership,  in  the  name  of  any  person  as  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  association, 
or  society,  in  the  name  of  any  person  as  a  member  of  a  firm  or  partnership,  or  in  the  name  of  two  or  more 
persons  jointly.  No  account  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  one  person  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of  another 
person  or  persons.  A  person  may  open  a  postal  savings  account  at  any  depository  post  office,  but  no  person 
may  at  the  same  time  have  more  thantone  postal  savings  account  either  at  the  same  office  or  at  different 
offices.  Amounts«^ess  than  %1  may  bensswred  by  purchasing  10-cent  postal  savings  stamps.  A  postal  sav- 
ings car(i|*vhich  f3  fufnished  free  of -cost,  with  ten  postal  savings  stamps  affixed  will  be  accepted  as  a  deposit 
of  $1  either  in  opening  au  accoiint:or  in  addfiag  to  an  existing  accourft,  or  it  may  be  redeemed  in  cash. 
Postal  savings  stampe  are  not  valid  1^  po^age,  and  postmasters  will  not  give  them  in  exchange  for 

gostage  stamps,  nor  give  postage  stamps  in  exchange  for  postal  savings  stamps.  Deposits  are  evidenced 
y  postal  savings  certificates  fesued-  in  fixed  denominations  of  $1,  2,  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  $200  and  $500, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  the  depositor,  the^umber  of  his  account,  the  date  of  issue,  the  name  of  the  de-« 
pository  office,  and  the  date  on  which  interest  begins.  Postal  savings  certificates  are  not  transferable 
or  negotiable.  A  depositor  may  exchange  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  deposits  for  registered  or  coupon 
United  States  postal  savings  bonds,  issued  in  denominations  of  $20,  $100,  and  $500,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2H  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  after  one  year  from  date  of  issue,  and  payable  20  years  from  such  date.  Both  principal  and  interest 
is  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin.  The  bonds  are  tax-fre^  The  exchange  may  be  made  as  of  January 
1  and  July  1  of  each  year. 

Prisoner's  Mail — A  letter  addressed  to  a  person  imprisoned  to  await  trial,  upon  indictment,  or  pending 
indictment,  should  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  person  addressed.  In  the  absence  of 
an  order  the  mail  may  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  officer  having  charge  of  the  prisoner. 

Husband  or  Wife — Neither  husband  nor  wife  can  control  the  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  the  other, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  In  the  absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary  the 
wife's  letters  will  be  delivered  with  the  husband's  mail  unless  they  be  known  to  live  separately. 

Minors — The  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  a  minor  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 
Officials-^Mail  addressed  to  a  public  official,  or  to  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  by  his  title,  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  actually  holding  the  office  designated  in  the  address. 

Advertised  Mail — The  addressee  is  required  to  identify  it  and  pay  a  fee  of  1  cent. 
Delivery  to  Sender — When  the  sender  of  a  letter  desires  to  recall  it  his  application  must  be  submitted 
to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  mailing. 

Registered  and  fourth-class  matter  are  not  mailable  at  mail  cars. 
.  Prepayment  of  Postage  on  domestic  matter  at  time  of  mailing,  by  stamps  affixed,  is  required.  By 
special  permission,  however,  postxige  may  be  paid  in  money  on  matter  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes  when  mailed  in  quantities.  Postmasters  are  not  required  to  affix  stamps  to  mail.  When  stamps 
are  so  affixed  to  mail  that  one  overlies  another,  concealing  part  of  its  surface,  the  stamp  thus  covered  ia 
not  taken  into  account  in  prepayment. 

What  First-Class  Matter  Consists  of — It  embraces  written  matter,  namely:  Letters,  postal  cardSf 
post  cards  (private  mailing  cards),  and  all  matter  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed, 
except  manuscript  copy  accompanying  proof-sheets  or  corrected  proof-sheets  of  the  same  and  the  writing 
authorized  by  law  to  be  placed  upon  matter  of  other  classes.  Matter  sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against 
inspection  is  also  of  the  first  class.  N'ote — Typewriting  and  carbon  and  letter-press  copies  thereof  are 
the  equivalent  of  handwriting  and  are  classed  as  such  in  all  cases. 

List  of  Articles  Included  in  First-Class  Matter — Assessment  notices  (printed)  with  "amount  due 
written  therein;  albums  (autograph)  containing  written  matter:  blank  books  with  written  entries;  bank 
checks  filled  out  in  writing,  either  can(*led  or  uncanceled;  legal  and  other  blank  printed  forms  signed 
officially;  blank  forms,  filled  out  in  writing;  cards  or  letters  (printed)  bearing  a  written  date,  where  the  date, 
is  not  the  date  of  the  card,  but  gives  information  as  to  when  the  sender  will  call,  or  deliver  something  other- 
wise referred  to,  or  is  the  date  when  something  will  occur  or  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  received;  cards 
(printed)  which  by  having  a  signature  attached  are  converted  into  personal  communications,  such  as 
receipts,  orders  for  articles  furnished  by  addressee,  etc.;  cards  (visiting)  bearing  written  name — except 
single  cards  enclosed  with  third  or  fourth-class  matter,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  sender;  certificates, 
checks,  diplomas,  receipts,  etc.,  filled  out  in  writing;  communications  entirely  in  print — with  exception  oJT 
name  of  sender — sent  in  identical  terms  by  many  persons  to  the  same  address;  copy  (manuscript  or  type* 
written)  unaccompanied  with  proof-sheets  thereof;  folders  made  of  stiff  paper,  the  entire  inner  surface  of 
which  cannot  be  examined  except  at  risk  of  breaking  the  seal,  and  those  having  many  folds  or  pages,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  an  Instrument  to  examine  the  inner  surfaces;  hand  or  typewritten  matter  and  letter-press  or 
manifold  (carbon)  copies,  imitations  or  reproductions  of  hand  or  typewritten  matter  not  mailed  at  the  po>tl 
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office  window  or  other  depository  designated  by  the  postmaster  in  a  minimum  number  of  twenty  identical 
copies;  letters  (old  or  remailed)  sent  singly  or  in  bulk;  price-lists  (printed)  containing  written  figures  changing 
individual  items;  receipts  (printed)  with  written  signatures;  sealed  matter  of  any  class,  or  matter  so  wrapped 
as  not  to  be  easily  examined,  except  original  packages  of  proprietary  articles  of  merchandise  put  up  as  pre* 
scribed,  and  seeds  and  other  articles  that  may  be  inclosed  in  sealed,  transparent  envelopes,  stenographic 
shorthand  notes;  typewritten  matter,  original  letter-press  and  manifold  copies  thereof;  unsealed  written 
communications, 

WHAT  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER  CONSISTS  OF. 

Second-class  matter  consists  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  bearing  notice  of  the  entry  as  such.  Oa 
the  wrapper,  or  the  matter  itself,  there  may  be  written  or  printed:  (1)  The  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  preceded  by  the  word  "from;"  (2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sent  and  date 
subscription  ends;  (3)  the  words  "sample  copy,"  or  "marked  copy,"  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the 
matter  itself  the  sender  may  place  all  that  is  permitted  on  the  wrapper;  correct  typographical  errors  in  the 
text;  designate  by  marks,  not  by  words,  a  word  or  passage  in  the  text  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  attention. 
Other  writing  will  subject  the  package  to  the  first-class  rate. 

Periodicals  Not  Desired — Such  as  are  not  wanted  should  be  refused  by  those  to  whom  addressed  and 
not  removed  from  the  Post  Office,  or  they  may  be  returned  to  the  Postmaster,  indorsed  "refused."  The 
Post  Office  Department  does  not  determine  as  to  the  liability  of  a  subscriber  for  the  price  of  a  periodical. 
A  subscriber  should  give  a  publisher  prompt  notice  of  a  change  in  address. 

WHAT  THIRD-CLASS  MATTER  CONSISTS  OF. 
Third-class  matter  embraces  circulars,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  not  admitted  to  the  second-clasa 
nor  embraced  in  the  term  "book,"  miscellaneoua  printed  matter  on  paper  not  having  the  nature  of  an 
actual  personal  correspondence,  proof-sheets,  coriected  proof-sheets  and  manuscript  copy  accompanying 
the  same,  and  matter  in  point  print  or  raised  characters  used  by  the  blind.  Books  are  included  in  fourth 
class  or  parcel-post  mail,  as  also  is  miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  four  pounds.  Note — 
Matter  printed  on  material  other  than  paper  is  fourth-class.  A  circular  is  a  printed  letter  sent  in  identical 
terms  to  several  persons.  It  may  bear  a  written,  typewritten  or  hand-stamped  date,  name  and  address 
of  person  addressed  and  of  the  sender,  and  corrections  of  mere  typographical  errors.  When  a  name  (except 
that  of  the  addressee  or  sender),  date  (other  than  that  of  the  c  rcular),  or  anything  else  is  handwritten  or 
typewritten  in  the  body  of  a  circular  for  any  other  reason  than  to  correct  a  genuine  typographical  error, 
the  circular  is  subject  to  postage  at  the  flrst-class  (letter)  rate,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed.  Reproductions 
or  imitations  of  handwriting  and  typewriting  obtained  by  means  of  the  printing  press,  neostyle,  multigraph, 
or  similar  mechanical  process  will  be  treated  as  third-class  matter,  provided  they  are  mailed  at  the  post 
office  or  other  depository  designated  by  the  postmaster  in  a  minimum  number  of  twenty  identical,  unsealed 
copies.  If  mailed  elsewhere  or  in  less  quantity,  they  will  be  subject  to  the  first-class  rate.  Letters  and 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  are  transmissible  in  the  mails  under  certain  conditions  at  special  rates,  which 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  postmaster.  Parcels  of  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  four  pounds  which 
do  not  exceed  the  limit  of  weight  and  size  for  fourth-class  matter,  come  within  that  class  and  are  mailable 
at  the  parcel  post  rates. 

List  of  Articles  Included  in  Third -Class  Matter — Address  tags  and  labels  mainly  in  print;  adver- 
tisements printed  on  blotting  paper;  architectural  designs  (printed);  assessment  notices,  wholly  in  print; 
blank  notes  and  other  printed  blanks  or  forms,  mainly  in  print;  blind,  indented,  or  perforated  sheets  of 
paper  containing  characters  which  can  be  read  by  the  blind,  except  such  as  are  entitled  to  free  transmission; 
blue  prints;  calendar  pads  mainly  in  print;  calendars,  printed  on  paper:  cards,  printed  with  perforations 
for  carrying  coin;  cards,  Christmas,  Easter,  etc.,  printed  on  paper;  circulars;  clippings  (press)  with  name 
and  date  of  paper  stamped  or  written  in;  correspondence  of  the  blind;  coupons,  printed;  engravings  and 
wood  cuts  printed  on  paper;  insurance  applications  and  other  blank  forms  mainly  in  print;  labels  and  tags 
mainly  tn  print;  legal  blanks  and  forms  of  insurance  applications,  mainly  in  print;  lithographs;  mans  printed 
upon  paper,  with  the  necessary  mountings;  newspaper  "headings,"  or  clippings  with  name  and  date  of 
paper  stamped  or  written  in;  notes,  blank,  mainly  in  print;  order  blanks  and  report  forms,  mainly  in  print — 
a  single  order  blank,  mainly  in  print,  may  be  Inclosed  with  fourth-class  matter  mailed  at  the  rates  for  that 
class;  photograplis,  printed  on  paper;  plans  and  architectural  designs,  printed;  postage  stamps,  cariceled 
or  uncanceled;  postal  cards,  bearing  printed  advertisements,  mailed  in  bulk;  post  cards,  bearing  on  the 
message  side  illustrations  or  other  printed  matter,  mailed  in  bulk;  price  lists,  wholly  in  print;  printed  blank 
notes,  printed  calendars,  labels,  plans  and  architectural  designs;  printed  matter  having  samples  of  merchan- 
dise attached  covering  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  space;  proof-sheets,  printed,  with  or  without  manuscript; 
reproductions  or  imitations  of  hand  or  typewriting,  when  mailed  under  the  conditions  prescribed;  sheet 
music;  tags  and  labels,  printed;  valentines,  printed  on  paper;  visiting  cards,  printed;  wood  cuts  and  engrav- 
ings (prints). 

WHAT  FOURTH-CLASS  MATTER  (DOMESTIC  PARCEL  POST)  CONSISTS  OF. 
■  List  of  Articles  Included  in  Fourth-Class  Matter — Albums,  photograph  and  autograph,  blank; 
artificial  flowers;  bees,  when  packed  as  prescribed;  bill  heads;  blank  address  tags  and  labels;  blank  books, 
blank  books  with  printed  headings,  blank  cards  or  paper,  blank  diaries,  and  blank  post  and  postal  cards; 
blotting  paper,  blank;  books;  botanical  specimens;  bulbs;  calendar  pads,  mainly  blank;  calendars  or  other 
matter  printed  on  celluloid;  card  coin-holders,  not  printed;  cards,  blank;  cards,  printed  playing,  of  all  kinds: 
catalogues  (in  the  form  of  books);  celluloid,  printed  or  unprinted;  check -books;  Christmas  and  Easter  cards 
printed  on  other  material  than  paper;  coin;  combination  calendar  and  memorandum  pads,  mainly  blank; 
crayon  pictures;  cut  flowers;  cuts,  wood  or  metal;  dissected  maps  and  pictures;  drawings,  framed  or 
unframed;  dried  fruit;  Easter  cards,  when  printed  on  other  material  than  paper;  electrotype  plates;  engrav- 
ings, when  framed;  envelopes,  printed  or  unprinted,  except  when  addressed  and  inclosed  singly  with  third- 
class  matter;  flowers,  cut  or  artificial;  forms,  order,  legal,  etc.,  mainly  blank;  framed  engravings,  pictures 
and  other  printed  matter;  game;  geological  specimens;  grain;  letter-heads;  maps,  printed  on  cloth;  meat 
and  food  pspducts;  merchandise  samples;  memorandum  books;  merchandise,  sealed  proprietary  articles, 
put  up  and  labeled  in  printing  as  prescribed;  metals  and  minerals;  napkins,  paper  or  cloth,  printed  or 
unprinted;  oil  paintings,  framed  or  unframed;  order  blanks  and  report  forms,  mainly  blank  (spaces  covered 
by  ruled  lines  being  regarded  as  blank),  are  fourth-class  matter;  however,  one  copy  may  be  inclosed  with 
third-class  matter  mailed  at  the  rate  for  that  class;  paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper,  printed  or  unprinted; 
patent  medicines;  patterns,  printed  or  unprinted;  pen  or  pencil  drawings;  photograph  albums;  photographic 
negatives  and  kodak  films;  plants  and  plant  products;  postal  and  post  cards,  mainly  blank;  printed  matter, 
miscellaneous,  when  mailed  in  parcels  weighing  more  than  four  pounds;  printed  matter  having  samples 
of  merchandise  permanently  attached  covering  20  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  space;  printed  matter  on  other 
material  than  paper;  roots;  rulers;  wooden  or  metal,  including  those  bearing  printed  advertisements;  samples 
pf  cloth;  samples  of  flour  or  other  manufactured  grain;  scions;  sealed  packages  of  proprietary  articles  of 
Iherchandise  put  up  and  labeled  in  printing  as  prescribed;  seeds,  soap,  soap  wrappers,  complete  (printed 
coupons  cut  from  such  wrappers  are  third-class  matter);  stationery;  tags,  blank;  tape  measures;  tintypes; 
tobacco;  Valentines  printed  on  material  other  than  paper;  wall  paper,  water  color  painting;  wrapping  paper, 
printed  or  unprinted. 

Fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 
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Astronomical  (taltnlatiom  for  192K 

THE  Astronomical  calculations  are  given  in  local  Mean  Time,  except  as  otherwise  indicatedi  anfl  were  1 
made  expressly  for  this  work  by  Arthur  Newton.  * 


ChronoJogical  Eras. 

The  year  1921  corresponds  to  the  year  7429-30  of  the  Byzantine  era;  5681-82  of  the  Jewish  era,  the 
year  5682  commencing  at  sunset  October  2;  2674  since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  according  to  Varro;  2697 
of  the  Olympiads,  or  the  first  year  of  the  675th  Olympiad,  commencing  July  1;  2581  of  the  Japanese  era, 
and  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  period  entitled  Taisho;  1339-40  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  the  year  1340  begin- 
ning at  sunset  September  3.  The  146th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  begina 
on  July  4,  1921.  


Dominical  Letter  B  | 

Epact  21  1 


Chronological  Cycles. 

Lunar  Cycle  (Golden  Number) .  3  j 
Solar  Cycle  26  i 


Roman  Indiction   4 

Julian  Period   6634 


Date  of  Beginning  of  Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods. 


Name. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era  

Civil  Era  of  Constantinople. 

Alexandrian  Era  

Julian  Period  

Mundane  Era  

Jewish  Mundane  Era  

Era  of  Abraham  

Era  of  the  Olympiads  

Roman  Era  (A.  U.  C.)  

Era  of  Metonic  Cycle  


Began, 
c.  5598,  Sept.  1 
■    5508,  Sept.  1 
5502,  Aug.  29 
4713,  Jan.  1 
4008,  Oct.  1 
3761,  Oct.  1 
2015,  Oct.  1 
776,  July  1 
753,  April  24 
432,  July  15 


Name. 

Grecian  or  Syro-Macedonian  Era 

Era  of  Maccabees   " 

Tyrian  Era   " 

Sidonian  Era   " 

Julian  Era   " 

Spanish  Era   " 

Augustan  Era   " 

Christian  Era  A.  d 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem   '* 

Mohammedan  Era   " 


Began. 
B.  c.  312,  Sept.  1 
"    166,  Nov.  24 
125.  Oct.  19 
"    110,  Oct.  1 
45,  Jan.  1 
"     38,  Jan.  1 
27.  Feb.  14 
1,  Jan.  1 
69,  S^t.  1 
622,  July  16 


THE  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN  YEAR. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  in  June,  the  Macedonians  in  September,  the  Romans  first  in  March 
and  afterward  in  January,  the  Persians  on  August  11,  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  February  23,  the  Moham- 
medans in  July.  The  Chinese  year,  which  begins  late  in  January  or  early  in  February,  is  similar  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan in  having  12  months  of  29  and  30  days  alternately;  but  in  every  nineteen  years  there  are  seven 
years  which  have  13  months.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  and  the  Chinese  have  therefore  formed  a  cycle  Ot 
60  years,  in  which  period  22  intercalary  months  occur. 


The  Seasons. 

D.  H.  M 

Vernal  Equinox,       Spring    begins  March       20  10  51  p.  m. 

Summer  Solstice      Summer  begins  June          21  6  36  p.  m. 

Autumnal  Equinox,  Autumn  begins  September  23  9  20  A.  m. 

Winter  Sojstice,       Winter    begins  December  22  4  8  a.  m. 


Eastern  Standard  Time  (Old). 


Morning  Stars. 


IVlERCURY — January  1  to  January  16;  March  2  to 
May  10;  July  8  to  August  23;  October  31  to  De- 
cember 27. 

Venus — April  22  to  end  of  year. 

Mars — ^June  29  to  end  of  year. 

JupiTF.R — January  1  to  March  4;  September  22  to 
end  of  year. 

Saturn — January  1  to  March  12;  September  21  to 
end  of  year. 


Evening  Stars. 


Mercury — January  16  to  March  2;  May  10  to 
July  8;  August  23  to  October  31;  December  27  to 
end  of  year. 

Venus — January  1  to  April  22. 
Mars — January  1  to  June  29. 
Jupiter — March  4  to  September  22. 
Saturn — March  12  to  September  21. 


CHURCH  FASTS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  days  of  obligation  are>  Jan.  1  (Circumcision  of  Christ) ;  Ascension  Day  (forty  days 
after  Easter  Sunday);  Aug.  15  (Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary);  Nov.  1  (All  Saints'  Day);  Dec.  8 
(Immaculate  Conception) ;  Dec.  25  (Christmas) ,  and  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Days  of  fasting  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  Days,  the  Fridays  of 
the  four  weelss  in  Advpnt,  and  certain  vigils  or  evenings  prior  to  the  greater  feasts,  while  all  Fridays  ot 
the  year  are  days  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the  days  of  fasting 
or  abstinence  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the 
Ember  Days,  the  three  Rogation  Days,  and  all  the  Fridays  of  the  year  except  Christmas  Day.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  four  principal  fasts  are  those  in  Lent,  the  week  succeeding  Whitsuntide,  the  fortnight 
before  the  Assumption,  and  forty  days  before  Christmas. 


EMBER  AND  ROGATION  DAYS. 

Ember  and  Rogation  Days  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting.  Ember 
Days  (twelve  annually),  about  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons,  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sat* 
ittday  after  the  first  Sunday  In  Lent,  in  Spring;  after  th-?  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sunday),  Summer;  after 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Autumn,  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia,  Winter.  Ember  Weeks  are 
the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  appear.  i 

Rogation  Days  occur  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark,  April  25,  and  on  the  three  days  Immediately  preceding  \ 
Ascension  Day.  ^ 


Astronomical- -Episcopal  Church  Memo, 


Church  Memoranda  for  1921. 


April. 
1  Friday. 

3  i.   Sunday  aft.  Eastei 
10  ii. 
17  iii. 

23  St.  George. 

24  iv.  Sunday  aft.  Easter. 

May. 

1  Rogation  Sunday. 

5  Ascension  Day. 

8  i.  Sun.  aft.  Ascension 
15  Pentecost  (Whit.  Sun.) 
22  Trinity  Sunday. 
26  Corpus  Christi. 
29  i.  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

June. 

1  Wednesday. 

5  ii.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity 
12  iii. 
19  iv. 

24  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
26  V.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity. 
29  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 


July. 

1  Friday. 

3  vi.    Sun.  aft.  Trinity, 

10  vii. 

17  viii.  " 

24  ix.  ' 

31  X. 


January. 

1  Saturday. 

2  ii.  Sun.  aft.  Christmas. 
6  Epiphany. 
9  i.  Sun.  after  Epiphany. 

16  ii. 

23  Septuagesima  Sunday. 
30  Sexagesima  Sunday. 
February. 

1  Tuesday. 

2  Purification. 
6  Quinquagesima  Sun. 
9  Ash  Wednesday. 

13  i.    Sunday  in  Lent. 
20  ii. 
27  iii. 

March. 
1  Tuesday. 

3  Thurs.  (Mi-Careme.) 
6  iv.  Sunday  in  Lent. 

13  V. 

20  Palm  Sunday. 
25  Good  Friday. 

(Annunciation.) 

27  Easter  Sunday.   

Ritualistic  Calendar. 

Colors  for  the  Altar  in  Use  in  Ritualistic  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States. 

White — ^From  the  First  Service  (First  Vespers)  of  Christmas  Day  to  the  Octave  of  Epiphany,  inclusive 
(except  on  the  Feasts  of  Martyrs):  on  Maundy  Ihursday  (for  the  celebration);  from  the  First  Service  of 
Easter  Day  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  (except  on  Feasts  of  Martyrs  and  Rogation  Days);  on  Trinity  Sunday. 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Purification,  Annunciation,  St.  Jolm  Baptist,  St.  Michael,  St.  Luke,  All  Saints, 
Saints  who  are  not  Martyrs,  and  Patron  Saints  (Transfiguration  and  Dedication  .ol  Church). 

Red — From  First  Vespers  of  Pentecost  to  the  First  Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  (which  includes  Ember 
Days):  Holy  Innocents  (If  on  a  Sunday),  and  Feasts  of  all  Martyrs. 

Violet — From  Septuageslma  to  Maundy  Thursday  (Easter  Eve);  Advent  Sunday-  to  Christmas  Eve; 
Vigils,  Ember  Days  (except  In  Whltnun  Week),  and  Rogation  Days;  Holy  Innocents  (unless  on  Sunday), 

Black — Good  Friday  and  at  funbrate.    Green — All  other  days. 
  DATES  OF  MOVABLE  EPISCOPAL  FEASTS.   ^ 


August. 
Monday. 
Transfiguration. 

xi.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

xii.  " 
Assumption. 

xiii.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity; 

xiv.  "  ** 

September. 
Thursday/ 

XV.    Sun.  aft.  Trinity, 
xvl.      "     "  " 
xvii.     *'     **  " 
xviil, 

Michaelmas. 


October. 

1  Saturday. 

2  xix.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 
9  XX.  ~ 

16  xxi. 

18  St.  Luke  (Evangelist.) 
23  xxii.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 
30  xxiii.  " 

November. 

1  Tuesday — All  Saints. 

6  xxiv.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

13  XXV.     "     "        "  1 

20  xxvi.  " 

27  i.  Sunday  in  Advent.' 

30  St.  Andrew.  j 

December.  ! 
1  Thursday. 

4  ii.  Sunday  in  Advent. 
11  ill. 
18  iv. 

'25  Sun. — Christmas  Day. 
27  St.  John  (Evangelist  ) 


Days,  Etc. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919, 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

18 

19 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

G 

F 

E 

DC 

B 

A 

G 

FE 

D 

C 

4 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

6 

4 

3 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

4 

27 

16 

1 

23 

12 

28 

17 

8 

31 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

21 

13 

5 

18 

9 

1 

14 

5 

25 

17 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

25 

17 

9 

22 

13 

5 

18 

9 

1 

21 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April, 

6 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April. 

Mar. 

April. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

25 

17 

21 

13 

2 

18 

6 

29 

21 

April. 

Mar. 

April, 

Mar. 

Mar. 

AprU. 

Mar. 

April. 

April, 

Mar. 

1 

24 

13 

28 

20 

9 

25 

13 

6 

28 

April. 

Mar. 

April. 

April. 

Mar. 

April. 

Mar. 

AprU, 

April. 

AprU. 

6 

29 

18 

2 

25 

14 

30 

18 

10 

2 

April. 

8 

Mar. 

April , 

April, 

Mar. 

April. 

April. 

April, 

AprU. 

AprU. 

31 

20 

4 

27 

16 

20 

12 

4 

May. 

May, 

May. 

May. 

May. 

May. 

May. 

May. 

Majy. 

May. 

13 

5 

25 

9 

1 

21 

6 

25 

9 

May. 
17 

May. 
9 

May, 

May. 

May, 

May, 

May. 

May. 

May. 

May. 

29 

13 

5 

25 

10 

29 

21 

13  . 

May. 

May. 

June. 

May, 

May. 

June. 

May. 

June. 

May. 

May. 

27 

19 

8 

23 

15 

4 

20 

8 

31 

23 

June. 

May. 

June. 

May, 

May. 

June. 

May. 

June. 

Jime. 

May. 

3 

26- 

15 

30 

22 

11 

24 

15 

7 

30 

25 

26 

23 

25 

26 

24 

26 

23 

24 

25 

Dec. 

Dec, 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

2 

1 

30 

28 

27 

3 

2 

30 

29 

28 

Golden  Number  , 

Sunday  Letter  , 

Sundays  after  Epiphany. 


Septuageslma  

Ash  Wednesday  

First  Sunday  In  Lent. 

Passion  Sunday  

Palm  Sunday  

Good  Friday  

Easter  Day  

Rogation  Sunday  

Ascension  Day  

Whitsunday.  


Trinity^  Sunday  

Sundays  alter  Trinity. 


First  Sunday  in  Advent . 


JEWISH   HOLIDAYS    FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS, 


Festivals  and  Fasts. 

Hebrew  Date. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Tishri  1 
Tishri  3 
Tishri  10 
Tishri  15 
Tishri  22 
Tishri  23 
Kislev  25 
Tebet  10 
Adar  14 
Adar  Sheni  14 
Nisan  15 
Nisan  21 
Nisan  22 
Sivan  6 
Tammuz  17 
Ab  9 

Sept.  17,  M. 
Sept.  19,  W. 
Sept.  26.  W. 
Oct.    1,  M. 
Oct.    8,  M. 
Oct.    9,  T. 
Dec.  10,  M. 
Dec.  25,  T. 
Feb.  26,  T. 

Sept.  7,  St. 
Sept.  9,  M. 
Sept.  16,  M. 
Sept.  21,  St. 
Sept.  28,  St. 
Sept.  29,  S. 
Nov.  29,  F. 
Dec.  13,  F. 

Sept.  25,  Th. 
Sept.  27,  St. 
Oct.    4,  St. 
Oct.     9,  Th. 
Oct.  16,  Th. 
Oct.  17,  F. 
Dec.  17,  W. 
Jan.    1.  Th. 
Mar.  4,  Th. 

Sept.  13,  M, 
Sept.  15.  W. 
Sept.  22,  W. 
Sept.  27,  M. 
Oct.    4,  M. 
Oct.    5,  T. 
Dec.    6,  M. 
Dec.  21,  T. 

Oct.    3,  M. 

Day  of  Atonement    , , 
Tabernacles,  1st  Day... 
Tabernacles,  8th  Day. . 
Rejoicing  of  the  Law... 

Oct.    5.  W. 
Oct.  12,  W. 
Oct.  17.  M. 
Oct.  24,  M. 
Oct.  25,  T. 
Dec.  26,  M. 
Jan.  10,  T. 
Mar.  14,  T. 

Purim  (Leap  Year) .... 

Passover,  7th  Day  

Passover,  Last  Day    .  . 
Feast  of  weeks  

Fast  of  Ab*  

Mar.  16,  S. 
Apr.  15,  T. 
Apr.  21,  M. 
Apr.  22,  T. 
June   4,  W. 
July  15,  T. 
Aug.    5,  T. 

Apr.'  "  3,' St.* 
Apr.    9,  F. 
Apr.  10,  St. 
May  23,  St. 
July    3,  St. 
July  24,  St. 

Mar.  24,  Th. 

Mar.  28,  Th. 
Apr.    3,  W. 
Apr.    4,  T, 
May  17,  F. 
Jime  27,  Th. 
July  18.  Th. 

Apr.  23,  St. 
Apr.  29.  F. 
Apr,  30,  St. 
June  12,  S. 
July  23,  St. 
Aug.  13.  St. 

Apr.  13,  Th 
Apr.  19,  W. 
Apr.  20,  Th 
June   2,  F. 
July  13.  Tb. 
Aug.  3.Th. 

Astronomical — Greek  and  Moham.  Church  Dates — Time.  29] 


Greek  Church  Calendar,  1921. 

A.  D.  1921.    A.M.  8030 


New 

Style. 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

19 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

14 

Apr. 

7 

Apr. 

24 

Apr. 

29 

May 

1 

May 

6 

June 

9 

June 

19 

June 

20 

Holy  Days. 


Circumcision  

Theophany  (Epiphany) .  . 
Hypapante  (Purification) . 

Great  Lent  begins  

Annunciation  

Palm  Sunday  

Great  Friday  

Holy  Pasch  (Easter)  

St.  George  

Ascension  

Pentecost  

Holy  Ghost  


Old 
Style. 


Jan.  1 
Jan.  6 
Feb.  2 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  16 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  23 
May  27 
June  6 
June  7 


New 
Style 


July  12 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  14 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  22 

1922 
Jan.  7 


Holy  Days. 

Peter  and  Paul  (Chief  Apostles) 

Transfiguration  

Repose  of  Theotokos  

*St.  Alexander  Nevsky  

Nativity  of  Theotokos  

Exaltation  of  Cross  

Patronage  of  Theotokos .  ..... 

First  Day  Fast  of  Theotokos .  . 

Entrance  of  Theotokos   . 

Conception  of  Theotokos  

Nativity  (Christmas)  


Old 
Style; 


June  29 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  9. 

Dec.  25^ 


*  Peculiar  to  Russia. 


Mohammedan  Calendar,  1921. 


Year, 


1339. . 
1339. . 
1339. . 
1339. . 
1339.  . 

133c^.  . 


Name  of  Month. 


Jomadi  I  

Jomadi  II  

Rajab  

Shaaban  

Ramadan  (Month  of  Absti-. 

nence)   

Shawall  


Month  Begins. 


Jan. 11, 
Feb.  10, 
Mar.  11, 
Apr.  10, 

May  9, 
June  8, 


1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 

1921 
1921 


Year. 


1339. . 
1339. . 
1340. . 
1340. . 
1340. , 
1340. . 


Name  of  Month 


Dulkaada  

Dulheggia  

Muharram  (New  Year). 

Saphar  

Rabia  I  

Rabia  II.  

Jomadi  I. .  .'  


Month  Begins ! 


1921! 
1921' 


July 
Aug. 

Sept.  4,  1921 

Oct.  4,  1921 

Nov.  2,  1921 

Dec.  2,  1921 

Dec.  31,  1921 


DIVISIONS  OF  TIME. 


The  interval  between  two  consecutive  meridian 
transits  of  a  fixed  star  having  no  proper  motion,  or 
the  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one  abso- 
lute revolution  on  its  axis,  is  invariable.  Very 
slightly  differing  from  this  is  a  Sidereal  Day,  which 
Is  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of 
the  Vernal  Equinox  over  any  meridian.  Vernal 
Equinox  is  employed  in  two  senses:  it  may  mean 
either  the  date  when  Spring  commences,  or  else,  as 
here,  the  point  in  the  heavens  occupied  by  the  sun's 
centre  when  Spring  commences.  The  interval  be- 
tween two  consecutive  transits  of  the  Sun  over  any 
meridian  is  called  an  Apparent  Solar  Day,  and  its 
length  varies  from  day  to  day  by  reason  of  the  vari- 
able motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  this  orbit  to  the  equator  on  which  time  is 
■  measured, 

A  Mean  Solar  Day  is  the  average  or  mean  of  all 
the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year;  it  is  equal  to  1  day 
3  minutes  and  56.555  seconds,  when  measured  in 
units  of  the  Sidereal  Day.  Mean  Solar  Time  is  that 
shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  or  watch,  while 
Apparent  Solar  Time  is  that  shown  by  a  well-con- 
structed sun-dial;  the  difference  between  the  two  at 
any  time  is  the  Equation  of  Time,  and  may  amount 
to  16  minutes  and  22  seconds.  The  Astronomical 
Day  begins  at  noon  and  the  Civil.  Day  at  the  pre- 
ceding midnight. 

The  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one 
ibsolute  revolution  round  the  Sun  is  called  a  Sidereal 
Fear,  and  consists  of  365  days  6  hours  9  minutes  and 
).6  seconds,  which  is  invariable. 

The  Tropical  Year  is  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Vernal  Equinox, 
[f  this  were  a  fixed  point,  the  Sidereal  and  Tropical 
if  ears  would  be  identical;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
iction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  upon  the  equatorial 
)rotuberance  of  the  Earth's  mass  and,  in  a  much  less 
legree,  the  disturbing  Influence  of  the  planets  upon 
he  Earth's  orbit,  the  Equinox  has  a  slOw,  retro- 
i  rade  mean  motion  of  50".26  annually,  so  that 
he  Sun  returns  to  the  Equinox  sooner  every 
'ear  than. he  otherwise  would  by  20  minutes  23.6 
econds;  the  Tropical  Year,  therefore,  consists  of 


365  days  6  hours  48  minutes  and  46  seconds.  The 
Tropical  Year  is  not  of  uniform  length;  it  is 
now  slowly  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  .530  second  per 
century,  but  this  variation  will  not  always  continue. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  45,  reformed  the  Roman 
calendar  by  ordering  that  every  year  whose  date 
number  is  exactly  divisible  by  4  contain  366  days, 
and  all  the  other  years  365  days.  The  intercalary 
day  was  introduced  by  counting  the  sixth  day  before 
the  Kalends  of  March  tuice,  hence  the  name  bis- 
sextile, from  bis,  twice,  and  sex,  six.  He  also  changed 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
first  of  January,  and  also  changed  the  name  of  the 
fifth  month  (Quintilis)  to  July,  after  himself.  The 
average  length  of  the  Julian  year  is  therefore  365  M 
days,  which,  however,  is  too  long  by  11  minutes  and 
14  seconds,  and  this  would  accumulate  in  400  years 
to  about  three  days.  I'he  Julian  Calendar  continued 
in  use  until  a.  d.  15#2,  when  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  the  Equinox  to  the  same  day  of  the 
year.  Of  the  centurial  years  only  those  which 
are  exactly  divisible  by  400  thenceforward  con- 
tained 366  days.  The  length  of  the  mean  Gregorian 
Year  may  therefore  be  set  down  at  365  days  5  hours 
49  minutes  12  seconds,  and  the  error  will  amount  to 
one  day  in  3,000  years.  The  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  introduced  into  England  and  her  ■  colonies  in 
1752,  at  which  time  the  Equinox  had  retrograded 
11  days  since  the  Counc  1  of  Nice  in  a.  d.  325,  when 
the  rule  for  Easter  Day  was  established  and  thd 
Equinox  occurred  on  March  21;  hence  September  3? 
1752,  was  called  September  14,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year  was  changed 
from  March  25  to  January  1,  so  that  the  year  1751 
lost  the  months  of  January  and  February  and  the 
first  24  days  of  March.  The  difference  between  the 
Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars  is  now  13  days. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  adopted  by  Japan- 
in  1873,  by  the  Chinese  Republic  in  1912,  by  the 
Turkish  Parliament  in  1917,  by  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  in  1918,  and  by  Roumanla  in 
1919.  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece  and  the  Greek 
Church  still  use  the  Julian  "Calendar. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIOHARY  ERA. 

In  September,  1793,  the  convention  decreed  that  the  common  era  should  be  abolished  in  all  civil  affairs, 
I  nd  that  the  new  French  era  should  begin  on  September  22,  1792,  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equinox, 
I  nd  that  each  succeeding  year  should  begin  at  the  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal  equinox 
ills.    The  year -was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.    In  ordinary  years  there  were  five 
*  xtra  days,  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  our  September,  and  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year  was  a  sixth 
omplementary  day.  This  reckoning  was  first  used  on  November  22,  1793,  and  was  continued  until  Decem- 
er  31,  1805.  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  Gregorian  Calendar  was  resumed. 
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Astronomical — Time  Differences. 


STANDARD  TIME. 

The  United  State3  adopted  standard  time  in  1883,  on  the  initiative  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  noon  of  November  18,  1883,  the  telegraphic  time  signals  sent  oat  daily  from  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington  were  changed  to  the  new  syj^tera,  according  to  which  the  meridians  of  75°, 
90®.  105"  and  120"  west  frona  Greenwich  became  the  time  meridians  of  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain,  and 
Pac'flc  standard  time  respectively. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  19,  1918,  standard  time  is  made  the  legal  time  throughout  the 
United  States;  in  addition  to  the  four  time  meridians  already  mentioned,  the  meridian  150°  west  fr-om  Green- 
wich is  established  the  time  meridian  of  standard  Alaska  time:  authority  to  readjust  the  bound  ^ry  line  between 
the  time  zones  is  lodged  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Commission  has  made  the  read- 
justment so  as  to  bring  the  new  limits  of  the  zones  about  half  way  between  the  standard  meridians.  Since 
Jan.  1.  1919,  U.  S.  standard  Eastern  time  is  used  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  line  through  Toledo  and  Co- 
lumbus. O.;  Huntington,W.Va.;  Norton.Va.;  Johnson  City,  Tenn.;  Asheville,  N.C.;  Atlanta  and  Macon,  Ga  , 
and  Apalachicola,  Fla.  U.  S.  standard  central  time  is  used  from  this  first  line  to  a  line  through  Mandan,  N. 
Dak . ;  Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  McCook,  Neb. ;  Dodge  City,  Kan. ;  Sweetwater  and  San  Angelo,  Texas.  U.  S.  standard 
mountain  tJme  is  used  from  the  second  line  to  a  line  through  Helena  and  Butte,  Mon.;  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Parker  and  Yuma,  Ariz.  U.  S.  standard  Pacific  time  is  used  from  the 
third  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Almost  all  countries  throughout  the  world  use  standard  time  based  on  the  meridians  15°  apart  from 
Greenwich,  while  some  use  standard  time  based  on  the  longitude  of  their  national  observatories. 


TIME  DIFFERENCE. 

ri2  O'CLOCK  Noon  U.  S.  Standard  Eastern  Time  Compared  With  Clocks  in  Foreign  Cities: 


Aden  

Alexandria  

Amsterdam.  . 

Athens  

Berlin  

Berne.  

Bogota   . . 

Bombay  

Bremen  

Brussels  

Constantinople. 
Copenhagen. 


P.M 
P.M. 

a.m. 

P.M. 

A.M.* 

A.M. 

noon 

P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M.* 


8.00 
7.00 
5.20 
7.0U 
6.00 
6.00 
12.03 
10.30 
6.00 
5.00 
7  00 
6.00 


P.M. 

P.M. 
P.M 
P.M. 
P  M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


Dublin  

Hamburg. . 
Havana.. .  . 

Havre  

Hongkong . 
Honolulu.  . 

Lima  

Lisbon .... 
Liverpool. . 
London . . . 
Madrid. . . . 
Manila. .  . . 


4.35 
6.00 

11.31 
5.00 
1  00 
6.30 

12.00 
4.24 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 


Melbourne  

Mexico  City.  . .  . 

Natal   

Paris. . . . . . . .  ... 

Petrograd. .... 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  . 
Rome.-. ...... .  . 

Santiago  (Chile)  , 

Sitka,  Alaska  

Stockholm  

Vienna  

Yekohama.  ..... 


3.00  A.M.* 
10.24  A.M. 
7.00  P.M. 

5.00  P.M. 

7.01  P.M. 
2.00  P.M. 
6.00  P.M. 

12.00  noon 
7.00  A.M. 
6.00  P.M. 
6.00  P.M. 
2.00  A.M.» 


*  At  places  marked  ♦  the  time  noted  is  in  the  morning  of  tne  following  day. 

Twelve  o'clock  Noon  United  States  Standard  eastern  Time  as  Compared  With  the  Clocks  in 
THE  Following  Cities  of  the  United  States: 


Atlanta,  Ga..  

Atlantic  City,  N.J  

Baltimore.  Md  

Birmingham,  Ala  

Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

CharlestoB,  S.  C  

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  O  

Cleveland,  O  

Dallas,  Tex  

Denver,  Col  


.00  a.m. 
00  Noon 
00  Noon 

00  A.M. 

.00  Noon 
.00  Noon 
00  Noon 

.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 

.00  Noon 

.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 


Detroit,  Mich  

El  Paso,  Tex  

Galveston,  Tex . .  . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

Los  Angeles,  Calif. . . 

Louisville.  Ky  

Memphis.  Tenn  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Nashville,  Tenn  

New  Orleans,  La. .  . . 


.00  Noon 

.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
,00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 
.00  A.M. 


Norfolk,  Va  

Omaha,  Neb  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Richmond,  Va  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . . 
San  Francisco,  Calif. .  . 

Savannah,  Ga  

Seattle,  Wash  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Topeka,  Kans  

Washington,  D.  C  


.00  NooN 
.00  A.M. 
.00  Noon 
,00  Noon 
00  Noon 

00  A.M. 

,00  a.m. 
00  Noon 
,00  a.m. 

00  A.M. 

00  a.m. 
00  Noon 


United  States  Standard  Eaf^ern  Time  is  time  of  the  meridian  75°  west  from  Greenwich.  If  Summer 
time  be  desired  one  hour  must  be  added  to  the  time  given  in  the  two  tables  above.  Summer  time,  or  Day- 
light saving  time,  is  still  in  use  tliroughout  Europe:  also,  in  some  American  cities  and  commonwealths. 

LONGITUDE  DIFFERENCE. 
The  Difference  in  Longitude  Between  New  York  City  and  the  Following  Foreign  Cities;  Mea- 
sured From  New  York  East  or  West  as  Indicated: 


Aden  

Alexandria  

Amsterdam .... 

Athens  

Berlin  , . 

Berne  

Bogota..  

Bombay  

Bremen  

Brussels. ...... 

Constantinople. 
Copenhagen . . . . 


M. 

56  E. 
55  E. 
16  E. 
31  E. 
49  E, 
26  E, 
1  W 
47  E 
31  E, 
13  E. 
52  E. 
46  E. 


Dublin  

Hamburg . . 
Havana. .  . 

Havre  

Hongk&ng . 
Honolulu.  . 

Lima  

Lisbon .... 
Liverpool . . 
London. . . 
Madrid .  .  . 
Manila  


M. 

31  E, 
36  E, 
33  W, 
56  E. 
33  E. 
36  W. 
13  W. 
20  E. 
44  E. 
56  E. 
41  E. 
0  E. 


Melbourne  

Mexico  City .... 

Natal  

Paris  

Petrograd  

Rio  de  Janeiro. . . 

Rome  

Santiago  (Chile) . 
Sitka,  Alaska  .  .  . 

Stockholm  

Vienna  

Yokohoraa  


M. 

36  E. 

40  W. 

0  E. 
5  E. 

57  E. 

3  E. 
46  E. 

13  E. 
5  W 
8  E. 

1  E. 

14  E. 


The  Difference  in  Longitude  Between  New  York  City  and  the  Following  Cities  of  the  United 
States-  Measured  East  or  West  From  New  York  as  Indicated: 


Atlanta,  Ga  

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Baltimore.  Md  

Birmingham,  Ala. .  . 

Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Charleston,  S.  C. .  . 

Chicago.  Ill  

Cincinnati,  O  

Cleveland,  O  

Dallas,  Tex  

Denver.  Colo  


M. 

42  W. 

2  W. 
10  W. 
52  W. 
12  E. 
20  W. 
24  W. 
55  W. 
42  W. 

30  W. 

31  W. 
4  W. 


Detroit,  Mich  

El  Paso,  Tex.  

Galveston,  Tex. .  .  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. .  . 
Kans£<fe  City,  Mo — 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. . 

Louisville,  Ky  , 

Memphis,  Tenn  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis. ... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. , 

Nashville,  Tenn  

New  Orleans,  La. . .  . 


M. 
36  W 
10  W 
23  W 
48  W. 
22  W. 
57  W. 
47  W. 

4  W. 
56  W. 
17  W. 
51  W. 

4  W. 


Norfolk,  Va  , 

Omaha,  Neb  , 

Philadelphia,  Pa  , 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Richmond,  Va  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 
San  Francisco,  Calif. .  . 

Savannah,  Ga  

Seattle,  Wash  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Topeka.  Kans  

!  Washington,  D.  C  


M. 
9  W. 
28  W 
5  W. 
24  W. 
14  W 
32  W. 
14  W. 
.  28  W. 
13  W. 
5  W. 
27  W. 
12  W. 


Astronomical-— 'Length  of  Dmjy  Etc. 
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DAYS'  LENGTHS  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  table  shows  the  length  of  each  day  through  the  year  in  the  latitude  of  the  Metrooolis. 


Days. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

H. 

9 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

u 

M. 

1. . . . 

.18 

10 

.06 

11.15 

12.39 

13.56 

14.53 

15 

.03 

14 

21 

13 

07 

11 

48 

10 

28 

9 

29 

2 . .  .  . 

9 

.19 

10 

.08 

11.18 

12.42 

13.58 

14.54 

15 

03 

14 

19 

13 

05 

11 

45 

10 

25 

9 

28 

3! . .  . 

9 

.20 

10 

.10 

11.21 

12.45 

14.00 

14.56 

15 

02 

14 

16 

13 

02 

11 

42 

10 

23 

9 

27 

4 ! .. . ! 

9 

.21 

10 

13 

11.23 

12.47 

14r.03 

14.57 

15 

01 

14 

14 

13 

00 

11 

40 

10 

21 

9 

26 

9 

.22 

10 

15 

11.26 

12.50 

14.05 

14.58 

15 

00 

14 

12 

12 

57 

11 

37 

10 

18 

9 

24 

6  ! ! ! 

9 

.23 

10 

17 

11.29 

12.53 

14.07 

14.59 

15 

00 

14 

10 

12 

54 

11 

34 

10 

16 

9 

23 

7  . . . 

9 

24 

10 

20 

11.31 

12.55 

14.10 

15.00 

14 

59 

14 

08 

12 

52 

11 

32 

10 

14 

9 

22 

8  

9 

.25 

10 

.22 

11.34 

12.58 

14.12 

15.00 

14 

58 

14 

06 

12 

49 

11 

29 

10 

11 

9 

21 

9  

9 

26 

10 

24 

11.37 

13.01 

14.14 

15.01 

14 

57 

14 

04 

12 

.46 

11 

26 

10 

09 

9 

20 

10.  . . 

9 
9 

27 

10 

27 

11.40 

13.03 

14.16 

15.02 

14 

56 

14 

01 

12 

44 

11 

24 

10 

07 

9 

20 

11  

28 

10 

29 

11.42 

13.06 

14.18 

15.03 

14 

55 

13 

59 

12 

.41 

11 

21 

10 

05 

9 

19 

12. ... 

9 

30 

10 

32 

11.45 

13.09 

14.20 

15.03 

14 

54 

13 

57 

12 

38 

1 8 

10 

03 

g 

18 

1-3  ... 

9 

31 

10 

34 

11.48 

13.11 

14.22 

15.04 

14 

52 

13 

54 

12 

36 

11 

16 

10 

00 

9 

18 

14  

9 
9 

33 

10 

37 

11 .50 

13 . 14 

14.24 

15 . 04 

14 

51 

13 

52 

12 

.33 

11 

13 

9 

58 

9 

17 

15.... 

34 

10 

39 

11.53 

13.16 

14.26 

15.05 

14 

50 

13 

50 

12 

.30 

11 

11 

9 

56 

9 

17 

If) ... . 

9 

36 

10 

41 

11.56 

13.19 

14.28 

15.05 

14 

48 

13 

47 

12 

28 

11 

08 

9 

54 

9 

16 

17.... 

9 
9 

37 

10 

44 

11.59 

13.21 

14.30 

15.05 

14 

47 

13 

45 

12 

25 

11 

05 

9 

52 

9 

16 

18.... 

39 

10 

47 

12.01 

13.24 

14.32 

15.06 

14 

45 

13 

43 

12 

22 

11 

03 

9 

50 

9 

15 

19. . . . 

9 
9 

40 

10 

49 

12.04 

13.27 

14.34 

15.08 

14 

44 

13 

40 

12 

20 

11 

00 

9 

49 

0 

15 

20.... 

42 

10 

52 

12.07 

13.29 

14.35 

15.06 

14 

42 

13 

38 

12 

17 

10 

58 

9 

47 

9 

15 

21. .. . 

9 

44 

10 

54 

12.09 

13.32 

14.37 

15.05 

14 

41 

13 

35 

12 

14 

10 

55 

9 

45 

9 

15 

22. .. . 

9 

46 

10 

57 

12.12 

13.34 

14.39 

15.06 

14 

39 

13 

33 

12 

12 

10 

52 

9 

43 

9 

15 

23... . 

9 

48 

11 

00 

12.15 

13.37 

14.40 

15.06 

14 

37 

13 

30 

12 

09 

10 

50 

9 

42 

9 

15 

24. . . . 

9 

50 

11 

02 

12.18 

13.39 

14.42 

15.06 

14 

36 

13 

28 

12 

06 

10 

47 

9 

40 

9 

15 

25.... 

9 

52 

11 

05 

12.20 

13.42 

14.44 

15.06 

14 

34 

13 

25 

12 

04 

10 

45 

9 

38 

9 

15 

26. .. . 

9 

9 

54 

11 

07 

12.23 

13.44 

14.45 

15.05 

14 

32 

13 

23 

12 

01 

10 

42 

9 

36 

9 

16 

27.... 

55 

11 

10 

12.26 

13.46 

14.47 

15.05 

14 

30 

13 

20 

11 

58 

10 

40 

9 

34 

9 

16 

28.... 

9 

57 

11 

13 

12.28 

13.49 

14.48 

15.05 

14 

28 

13 

18 

11 

56 

10 

37 

9 

33 

9 

16 

29. . . . 

10 

00 

12.31 

13.51 

14.49 

15.04 

14 

26 

13 

15 

11 

53 

10 

35 

9 

32 

9 

17 

30... . 

10 

02 

12.34 

13.54 

14.51 

15.04 

14 

25 

13 

13 

11 

50 

10 

32 

9 

30 

9 

17 

31.... 

10 

04 

12.37 

14.52 

14 

23 

13 

10 

10 

30 

9 

18 

TABLE  OF  DAY  LENGTHS  IN  LATITUDE  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Days. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

,JVI. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M.  . 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

1 . . . . 

9 

.14 

10.04 

11 

.16 

12 

.42 

14.00 

14 

58 

15 

07 

14 

22 

13 

06 

11 

45 

10 

23 

9 

23 

2. . . . 

9 

.16 

10.06 

11 

.19 

12 

.45 

14 

04 

15 

00 

15 

06 

14 

20 

13 

03 

11 

42 

10 

20 

9 

23 

3-. .  . 

9 

.16 

10.09 

11 

.22 

12 

.48 

14 

.06 

15 

01 

15 

05 

14 

18 

13 

00 

11 

40 

10 

18 

9 

21 

4.  . .  . 

9 

.18 

10.12 

11 

.24 

12 

50 

14 

08 

15 

02 

15 

04 

14 

16 

12 

58 

11 

37 

10 

16 

9 

20 

5.... 

9 

.18 

10.14 

11 

.27 

12 

53 

14 

10 

15 

03 

15 

04 

14 

14 

12 

56 

11 

34 

10 

13 

9 

19 

6.... 

9 

.20 

10.16 

11 

.30 

12 

56 

14 

12 

15 

04 

15 

03 

14 

12 

12 

54 

11 

31 

10 

10 

9 

18 

7.... 

9 

.20 

10.19 

11 

33 

12 

59 

14 

14 

15 

05 

15 

02 

14 

09 

12 

51 

11 

28 

10 

08 

9 

17 

8...  . 

9 

.22 

10.22 

11 

36 

13 

02 

14 

16 

15 

06 

15 

01 

14 

06 

12 

48 

11 

26 

10 

06 

9 

16 

9.... 

9 

23 

10.24 

11 

38 

13 

04 

14 

18 

15 

06 

15 

00 

14 

04 

12 

44 

11 

23 

10 

04 

9 

15 

10.... 

9 

.24 

10.26 

11 

41 

13 

07 

14 

20 

15 

07 

14 

59 

14 

02 

12 

42 

11 

20 

10 

02 

9 

14 

11... 

9 

.26 

10.28 

14 

44 

13 

10 

14 

23 

15 

08 

14 

68 

14 

00 

12 

40 

11 

18 

10 

00 

13 

12. . . . 

9 

.27 

10.31 

11 

46 

13 

12 

14 

26 

15 

08 

14 

57 

13 

58 

12 

37 

11 

15 

9 

58 

i 

12 

13.... 

9 

28 

10.34 

11 

49 

13 

15 

14 

28 

15 

08 

14 

55 

13 

55 

12 

34 

11 

12 

9 

56 

9 

12 

14.. . . 

9 

.30 

10.36 

11 

52 

13 

18 

14 

30 

15 

08 

14 

54 

13 

52 

12 

32 

11 

10 

9 

54 

9 

12 

15... . 

9 

32 

10.38 

11 

55 

13 

20 

14 

32 

15 

09 

14 

53 

13 

50 

12 

29 

11 

07 

9 

52 

9 

12 

16... . 

9 

33 

10.41 

11 

58 

13 

23 

14 

34 

15 

10 

14 

51 

13 

48 

12 

26 

11 

04 

9 

50 

9 

12 

17.... 

9 

.34 

10.44 

12 

00 

13 

26 

14 

36 

15 

10 

14 

50 

13 

46 

12 

24 

11 

02 

9 

48 

9 

11 

18.. . . 

9 

36 

10.46 

12 

03 

13 

28 

14 

37 

15 

10 

14 

48 

13 

43 

12 

21 

10 

59 

9 

46 

9 

10 

19... . 

9 

38 

10.49 

12 

06 

13 

30 

14 

38 

15 

10 

14 

46 

13 

40 

12 

18 

10 

56 

9 

44 

9 

10 

20... . 

9 

40 

10.52 

12 

09 

13 

33 

14 

40 

15 

10 

14 

44 

13 

38 

12 

15 

10 

53 

9 

42 

9 

10 

21.. , . 

9 

42 

10.54 

12 

12 

13 

36 

14 

42 

15 

10 

14 

42 

13 

36 

12 

12 

10 

50 

9 

40 

9 

10 

22 ... . 

9 

44 

10.57 

12 

14 

13 

38 

14 

44 

15 

10 

14 

41 

13 

33 

12 

09 

10 

48 

9 

38 

9. 

10 

23.... 

9 

46 

11.00 

12 

17 

13 

41 

14 

46 

15 

10 

14 

40 

13 

30 

12 

06 

10 

46 

9 

36 

9 

10 

24. . . . 

9 

48 

11.02 

12 

20 

13 

44 

14 

48 

15 

10 

14 

39 

13 

27 

12 

04 

10 

43 

9 

34 

9 

10 

25.... 

9 

50 

11.05 

12 

23 

13 

46 

14 

49 

15 

10 

14 

37 

13 

24 

12 

02 

10 

40 

9 

32 

9 

10 

26.... 

9 

52 

11.08 

12 

26 

13 

48 

14 

50 

15 

10 

14 

35 

13 

22 

11 

59 

10 

38 

9 

30 

9 

11 

27.... 

9 

54 

11.11 

12 

28 

13 

51 

.  14 

52 

15 

10 

14 

33 

13 

20 

11 

56 

10 

36 

9 

28 

9 

12 

28.... 

9 

£6 

11.14 

12 

31 

13 

54 

14 

54 

15 

09 

14 

30 

13 

17 

11 

53 

10 

33 

9 

27 

9 

12 

29.... 

9 

58 

12 

34 

13 

56 

14 

55 

15 

08 

14 

28 

13 

14 

11 

50 

10 

30 

9 

26 

9 

12 

30.... 

10 

00 

12 

37 

13 

58 

14 

56 

15 

08 

14 

26 

13 

12 

11 

48 

10 

28 

9 

24 

9 

12 

31.... 

10 

02 

12 

.40 

14 

58 

14 

24 

13 

09 

10 

26 

9 

12 

The  astronomical  daj  commences  at  noon  of  the  civil  day  of 
reckoned  from  0  to  24,  from  noon  of  one  day  to  noon  of  the  next, 
is  Jan.  8,  14h,  astronomical  time. 


the  same  date,  and  comprises  24 
For  example,  Jan.  9,  2  a.  m.,  civil 


hours 
time 


HOW   LIFE  IS  SPENT. 

In  an  article  discussing  the  time  spent  by  a  civilized  human  being  in  the  various  occupations  of  a  day, 
the  London  Express  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  account  of  an  average  man  whose  allotted  span  is 
three  score  and  ten  years.    His  time  has  been  divided  up  about  as  follows: 

Years.     Months.  Years.  Mouths. 


Sleeping   23 

-  Work.   19 

Recreation  and  religious  devotion,  10 

Eating  and  drinking   6 

Travelling   6 


2 
10 


Illness. .  . 
Dressing. 


Years . 
4 
2 

70 
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Astronomical — Calendars  1920-1923. 


CALENDARS  FOR   1920  AND  1921. 


12  13 


1415;1617 
3  24 

8;29!3o!31 

ll!12'13!l4 
18;i9'20[21 
22  23  24  25*26127  28 


2 
9 

151617 
22 
29 

8 


1819i20  2l;2: 
25  2612^  "  ~  ^ 


3  4  5  6 
0!ll!l2  13 
14  151617!18'19  20 


2122  23  24;25;26  27 
2829  3031 


1213  14,151617 


910 
1817 


Hi  fe' 


1 


3 

910 


1819  20^21:22^324 
25  26  27l2829i30 


4 

il  12il3!1415 

 1819:2012122 

23  24  25i26;27  28i29 
3031 

7 


2  3 
91IO 
1415  16:17 


20  2122^23;24  25  26 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. . 


Nov, 


Dec. 


1819  202122123  24 
28  29  30  31 


  18192021 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 


91011 


^1 


13  1415l6il7 


2627  28  29  30 


910  11 
1213  14  1516  1718 
19  20  2122  23^425 


17  1819  20  212223 
24  25  26  27  28129  30 
31 

7 


2  3 

9!  10 


5 

12  13 


1  2 
8  9 
1516 


91011|1213 
141516  17il8il920 
2122  23  24:25,2627 
28  2930 


ll  2!  3  4 
8!  911011 
12  1314  15  16fl7  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
2627  2829  30  311.  . 


Jan. 


Feb. 


April . 


May. 


June. . 


Lil21 


2  3:  4  5 
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CALENDARS  FOR   1922  AND  1923. 
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MEASURING   THE  UNIVERSE. 

(By  the  National  Geographic  Society.) 
Imagine  a  circular  field  two  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter;  place  a  library  globe  two  feet  in  diameter  m  the 
very  centre;  eighty-two  feet  away  put  a  mustard  seed.    The  globe  will  represent  the  sun  and  the  mustard. seed 

^^^iU  a  distance  of  142  feet  place  a  pea,  and  another  at  215  feet.    These  will  represent  Venus  and  the  earth,  . 
both  as  to  size  and  distance.    A  rather  large  pinhead  at  a  distance  of  327  feet  will  speak  for  Mars,  and  a  fair- 
sized  tangerine  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  will  stand  for  Jitpiter.    A  small  lemon  at  two-fifths  of  a  rnile  will 
plav  thejole  of  Saturn,  a  large  cherry  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant  will  answer  for  Uranus,  and  a  fair-sized 
pluha  at  the  very  edge  of  the  field  will  proclaim  Neptune. 
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READY-REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


For  ascertaining  any^  Day  of  the  Week  for  any  given  Tune  within  Two  ffnndred 
Years  from  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,  1752,  *  to  1952  inclusive. 


COMMON  YEARS,  1753  TO  1951. 


1761 
1801 

1767 
1807 

1778 
1818 

1789 
1829 

1795 
1835 

1846 

1857 
1903 

1863 
1914 

1874 
1925 

1885 
1931 

1891 
1942 

1762 
1802 

1773 
1813 

1779 
1819 

1790 

1830 

1841 

1847 

.1858 
1909 

1869 
1915 

1875 
1926 

1886 
1937 

1897 
1943 

1757 
1803 

1763 
1814 

1774 
1825 

1785 
1831 

1791 
1842 

1853 

1859 
1910 

1870 
1921 

1881 
1927 

1887 
1938  • 

1898 
1949 

1754 
1805 

1765 
1811 

1771 
1822 

1782 
1833 

1793 
1839 

1799 
1850 
1901 

1861 
1907 

1867 
1918 

1878 
1929 

1889 
1935 

1895 
1946 

1755 
1806 

1766 
1817 

1777 
1823 

1783 
1834 

1794 
1845 

1800 
1851 
1902 

1862 
1913 

1873 
1919 

1879 
1930 

1890 
1941 

1947 

1758 
1809 

1769 
1815 

1775 
1826' 

1786 
1837 

1797 
1843 

1854 
1905 

1865 
1911 

1871 
1922 

1882 
1933 

1893 
1939 

1899 
1950 

1753 
1810 

1759 
1821 

1770 
1827 

1781 
1838 

1787 
1849 

1798 
1855 

1866 
1906 

1877 
1917 

1883 
1923 

1894 
1934 

1900 
1945 
1951 

LEAP  YEARS.  1756  TO  1953. 


1768 


1772 


1776 


1756 


1760 


1788 


1804 


1808 


1813 


1816 


1830 


1828 


1840 


1844 


1848 


1808 


1S73 


1876 


1884 


1888 


1892 


1896 


1904 


1913 


1916 


1930 


1933 


1936 


1948 


4   6  3 


1953     3563473   5  1361 


Note. — To  a^jcertain  qnv 
flay  of  the  week,  first  look 
In  the  table  for  the  year 
required,  and  under  the 
months  are  figures  which 
refer  to  the  corresponding 
figures  at  the  head  of  the 
cohimns  of  day?  below. 
For  Example:-To  know  on 
what  day  of  the  week  July 
4.  1918,  will  fall,  look  in 
the  table  of  years  for 
1918.  and  in  a  parallel  line 
under  July  is  figure  1, 
which  directs  to  column 
1  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  July  4  falls  on  Thurs- 
day. 


*  1752  game  as  1772  from 
January  1  to  September  2. 
From  September  14  to 
December  31  same  as  1780 
(September  3-13  were 
omitted;.  (Whitaker's  Al- 
manack) . 


M-.nd:iv  1 

s.lay 
VVediiesd.iy  H 
Tlunsday  4 
I'Viday  5 
Satiirdav  6 
SUNDAY  7 
Mondav  8 
■J'tiesdav  9 
Wednesd.  10 
Tlmrsdaj'  1' 
Fridav  1'2 
Satiirdav  13 
SUNDAY  14 
Monday 
Tncsflay 
Wednesd. 
Thursday  18 
Friday  '  19 
Satnrdav  50 
SUNDAY  21 
Monday  '2i> 
Tuesday  9o 
Wednesd.  24 
Tl.ursday  25 
Friday  26 
Satnrdav  27 
SUNDAY  28 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 


Tuesday 
VVfdiies.lay 
Tlnirsdav 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Tluirsday  10 
Fridaj- 
Satnrdav 
SUNDAY  13 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY  20 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd 
Thursday 
Friday 
.Satnrdav 
SUNDAY  27 
Monday  28 
Tuesday  29 
Wednesd.  30 
Tluirsday  31 


Wednesday  1 
Tluirsday  2 
Friday  3 
.Satnrdav  4 
SUNDAY  5 
Monday  6 


sdav 


Wednesdav  8 
'J'hursday  "  9 

Friday  '0 

Satnrdav  1 1 

12  SUNDAY  12 

Monday  11! 

'I'uesday  14 

Wednesd.  15 

Tliursday  16 

Friday  17 

Saturday  18 

SUNDAY  19 

Monday  20 

Tuesday  21 

Wednesd.  22 

Tliursdav  23 

Friday  "  24 

Saturday  25 

SUNDAY  26 

Monday  27 

Tuesday  28 

Wednesd.  29 

Tluirsday  30 
Friday 


Tluirsday  1 
Friday  2 
.Saturday  3 
SUNDAY  4 
Monday  5 
'l'ue.s<lay  6 
We(ine.sday  7 
'I'luirsday  8 
Friday  9 
Saturday  10 
SUNDAY  11 
Monday  i2 
Tue.sdaV  13 
Wednesd  14 
Tluirsday  15 
Friday  '  16 
Satiirliay  17 
SUNDAY  18 
Mon  da  y  1 9 
'I'lie.sday  20 
Wednesd.  21 
Thursday  22 
?<ridav  2'! 
Saturday  24 
SUNDAY  25 
Monday  2(5 
Tuesday  27 
Wednesd.  28 
Tluirsday  29 
Friday  3o 
Saturday  ,31 


I'riday 
Saturday 
SflNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
We<lnesday 
Tluir.?day  * 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNr>AY  10 
Mondajr 
TuesdMy 
Wednesd. 
T/!ursday 
Friday 
SatiiKiay 
SUNDAY  17 
Monday 
Tuesday 
W^ednesd, 
i'hiirsday 
Friday 


22 

Saliirdav  23 
SUNDAY  24 
Monday  25 
I'ue.sday  26 
Wednesd  27 
'Thursday  28 
iM-iday 


Saturday  I 
SUN1>AY  2. 
Monday  3 
'Tuesday  4 
Wednesday  5 
'Thursday  6 
Friday  7 
Saturday  8 
SUNDAY  9 
Monday  10 
'i"ue,sday  11 
Wednesd.  12 
Thursday  13 
Friday 
Saturday 
16  SUNDAY  16 
Monday 
'Tuesday 
Wednesd 
inrsday 


SUNDAY  1 

Monday  2 

'Tuesday  .3 

Wednesday  4 

Tluirsday  5 

Friday  '  6 

Saturday  7 

SUNDAY  8 
Mondav 


Friday 


2i 


Saturday 

SUNDAY  23 

Monday  24 

'Tuesday  25 

Wednesd.  26 

'Tliursdav  27 

Friday   '  28; 
daj- 


Tuesday 


10 


Wed  II 

'Thursday  12 

Friday  1.3 

Saturday  14 

SUNIJAY  15 

Monday  16 

Tuesday  17 

Weiinesd.  18 

'Thursday  19 

Friday   '  20 

Saturday  21 

SUNDAY  22 

Monday  23 

'Tuesday  24 

Wednesd  25 

'Tliursdav  23 
Fndav 


29  I 


Satii 


28 


(Uiirday  SOSUNDAYSOl: 
SUNDAY  SllMonday 


SUNDAY  29 
Mondav  60 
I'Tuesday  31 


34 


Astronoinical — Holidays, 


HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(For  full  list  of  fixed,  historical,  commemorative,  and  religious  holidays,  see  1919  Almanac.) 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  are  observed  the  worlci  over. 

In  Episcopal  countries,  such  as  England,  the  only  church  days  which  are  regular  legal  holidays,  aside 
from  Christmas,  are  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit-Monday.  This  holds  good  for  the  British 
colonies,  in  some  of  which  several  Roman  Cathohc  Church  holidays  are  established. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Spain,  the  church  days  other  than  Christmas,  which  are  almost 
universally  legal  holidays,  are  Epiphany,  Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints',  and  Immaculate  Conception. 
Throughout  thet  Latin-American  countries,  it  is  usual  to  observe,  in  addition.  Good  Fridav  and  Corpus 
Christi.  Good  Friday  is  in  many  of  these  countries  a  3-day  holiday  season,  beginning  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  closing  on  Holy  Saturday. 

In  Lutheran  countries,  such  as  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  Epiphany,  Annunciation,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
IMon^y,  Ascension  Day,  Whit-Monday,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Corpus  Christi  are  holidays. 

OLD    ENGLISH  HOLIDAYS. 
JANUARY  6.  Twelfth  Day,  or  Twelfth-tide,  some- 
times  called   Old    Christmas   Day,   the   same  as 
Epiphany.   The  previous  evening  is  Twelfth  Night, 


with  which  many  social  rites  have  long  been  con- 
nected. 

February  2.  Candlemas:  Festival  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Consecration  of  the 
lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  during 
the  year.  Also  known  as  "Groundhog  Day." 

February  14.  Old  Candlemas:  St.Valentine'sDay. 

March  25.  Lady  Day:  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin.   April  6  is  old  Lady  Day. 

,TuNE  24.  Midsummer  Day:  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  John  the  Baptist.  July  7  is  old  Midsummer  Day. 

July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  There  was  an  old 
superstition  that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day  it  would 
continue  forty  days. 

August  1.  Lammas  Day.  Originally  in  England 
the  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest.  In  the  Church 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous  (teliverance 
from  prison.   Old  Lammas  Day  is  Augu&t  13. 


September  29.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
the  Arciiangel.    Old  Michaelmas  is  October  11. 

November  1.  All-hallo wmas:  All-hallows,  or 
All  Saints'  Day.  The  previous  evening  is  All-hallow- 
e'en,  observed  by  home  gatherings  and  old-time 

November  2.  All  Souls'  Day:  Day  of  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

November  11.  Martinmas:  Feast  of  St.  Martin. 
Old  Martinmas  is.  November  23. 

December  28.  Childermas:  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 

Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas  are  quarter  (rent)  days  in  England,  and 
Whitsunday,  Martinmas,  Candlemas  and  Lammas 
Day  in  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday, 
are  observed  by  the  Church.  Mothering  Sunday  is 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which  the  old  rural  custom 
obtains  of  visiting  one's  parents  and  making  them 
presents. 


LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE 

The  chief  legal  holidays  are: 

Jan.  1 — New  Year's  Day,  all  the  States,  Territories 
and  colonial  possessions. 

Feb.  12 — Lincoln's  Birthday  (Alaska,  Cal.,  Colo., 
Conn.,  Del.,  111.,  Ind.,  la.,  Kan.,  Ken.,  Mich, 
Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Nev.,  N.  J.,  N.  Y., 
N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Ore.,  Pa  ,  Porto  Rico,  S.  Dak., 
Utah,  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  Wyo. 

Feb.  22 — Washington's  Birthday  (all  the  States, 
Territories  and  possessions.) 

Mar.  25— Good  Friday  (Conn.,  Del.,  Fla.,  La.,  Md., 
Minn.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Tenn., 
In  Conn.  Good  Friday  is  usually  proclaimed  by 
the  Governor  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

May  30 — Decoration  or  Memorial  Day  (all  States 
and  possessions,  except  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss., 
N.  Car.,  S.  Car.,  Tenn.  and  Tex.) 

July  4 — Independence  Day  (all  the  States,  Terri- 
tories and  possessions.) 

Sept.  5 — Labor  Day  (every  State  and  Territory 
except  Wyoming  and  the  Philippines). 


UNITED   STATES   IN  1921. 

Oct.  12— Columbus  Day  (every  State  and  Territory 
except  Alaska,  Ark.,  Dist.  of  Col.,  Fla.,  Ga., 
Hawaii,  la..  Me.,  Minn.,  Miss.,  N.  C,  Okla., 
Philippines,  So.  C,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  Va., 
Wis.  and  Wyo.  In  Kansas  it  is  not  a  holiday 
as  to  courts  or  notes.) 

Nov.  8 — General  Election  Day  (1st  Tuesday  after 
1st  Monday  in  Nov.)  Every  State  and  Territory 
except  Alaska,  Dist.  of  Col.,  Hawaii,  111.,  Mass., 
Miss.,  Ohio,  Philippines  and  Vt.  In  Illinois  it  is  a 
legal  holiday  in  Chicago,  Springfield,  East  St. 
Louis,  Galesburg,  Danville,  Cairo  and  Rockford. 
In  Ohio  it  is  a  half  holiday.  In  Maine  it  is  a  legal 
holiday  only  as  to  the  courts,  which  also  close 
on  the  State  Election  Day,  (biennially,  2d  Monday 
in  Sept.)  ' 

Nov.  24 — Thanksgiving  Day  (last  Thursday  in  Nov, 
Every  State,  Territory  and  possession  except 
Utah,  where  it  is  observed,  though  not  on  the 
statute  books.) 

— Christmas  Day  (every  State,  Territory 
and  possession.) 


Under  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  every  negotiable  instrument  is  payable  at  the  time  fixed  therein 
without  grace.  When  the  day  of  maturity  falls  upon  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  the  instrument  is  payable  on 
the  next  succeeding  business  day.  In  the  United  States  legal  holidays  are  fixed  by  State  and  Territorial 
legislation. 

i  OTHER  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  NOT  IN  THE  ABOVE  TABLE. 


Jan.  8 — Battle  of  New  Orleans  (at  New  Orleans 
only). 

Jan.  19 — R.  E.  Lee's  Birthday  (observed  in  Ala., 

Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Miss.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Tenn.  and  Va.). 
Feb.  12 — Georgia  Day  (in  that  State  only.  Date  of 

Oglethorpe^s  landing  in  1733). 
Feb.  14 — Admission  Day  (in  Arizona) . 
Feb.  8 — Shrove  Tuesday  (observed  as  Mardi  Gras 

in  Ala.,  Fla.  and  La.) 
Mar.  2 — Sam  Houston  Memorial  Day  (in  Texas). 
Mar.  4 — Inauguration  Day  (once  every  4  years  in 

the  Dist.  of  Col.  only). 
Mar.  22 — Primary  Day  (in  South  Dakota). 
Mar.  22 — Emancipation  Day  (in  Porto  Rico). 
Mar.  24 — Holy  Thursday  (in  the  Philippines). 
Mar.  25 — Maryland  Day  (in  that  State  only). 
Mar.  30 — Seward  Day  (in  Alaska). 
April  4 — Presidential  Primary  Day  (in  Michigan). 
April  12 — Date  of  passage  of  Halifax  Resolutions 

(in  North  Carolina). 
April  13 — Birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (in  Ala.). 
April  19 — Observed  as  Patriot's  Day  (in  Me.  and 

April  (3rd  Tuesday) — Day  of  State  elections  (in 
La.) 


April  21 — Anniversary,  battle  of  San  Jacinto  (in 
Tex.). 

April  26 — Confederate  Memorial  Day  (in  Ala.,  Fla., 

Ga.  and  Miss.). 
April  (Last  Thursday) — Observed  as  a  Fast  Day 

(in  N.  H.). 
May  1 — Labor  Day  (in  Philippines). 
May  (1st  "Tuesday) — Presidential  Primary  Day  (la 

Cal.). 

May  10 — Confederate  Memorial  Day  (observed  in 
S.  C). 

May  20 — Anniversary  Signing  of  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence  (observed  in  N.  C). 

May  (3rd  Friday)— Primary  Day  (in  Ore.). 

June  3 — Birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis  (in  Ala,,  Ark., 
Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss..  S.  C.  and  Tex.K 

June  3 — Decoration  Day  (in  Tenn.). 

June  3 — Election  Day  (in  Pliilippines). 

June  11 — Kamehama  Day  (in  Hawaii). 

June  15 — Pioneer  Day  (in  Idaho). 

July  12 — Muno  Rivera  Day  (in  Porto  Rico). 

July  24 — Pioneer  Day  (\n  Utah). 

July  25 — Occupation  Day  (in  Porto  Rico). 

Aug.  1 — Colorado  Day  (in  that  State  only). 

Aug.  2 — Primary  Election  Day  (in  Kan  and  Mo.). 

Aug.  13— Occupation  Day  (in  Philippines). 
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OTHER  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  NOT  IN  THE  ABOVE  TABI.B—ConHmied. 


Aug.  16 — Anniversary  of  Battle  of  Bennington  (in 
Vt.). 

Aug.  (Last  Tuesday) — Primary  Election  Day  (in 

Cal.  and  Mich.). 
Sept.  (1st  Tuesday) — Primary  Election  Day  (in 

Nev.). 

Sept.  (2nd  Monday) — State  Election  Day  (in  Me.)- 
Sept.  9 — Admission  Day  (in  Cal.). 


Sept.  12 — Defender's  Day  (in  Md.). 

Sept.  (3rd  Saturday) — Regatta  Day  (in  Hawaii). 

Oct.  1 — Missouri  Day  (in  tbat  State  only). 

Oct.  18 — Alaska  Day  (in  Alaska  only). 

Oct.  31 — Admission  Day  (in  Nev.). 

Nov.  1 — All  Saints*  Day  (in  La.). 

Nov.  11 — Victory  (Armistice)  Day  (in  Ala.,  Col., 

Fla.,  N.  C.  and  Tenn.). 
Dec.  30 — Rizal  Day  (in  Philippines). 


DATES  ON  WHICH  ARBOR   DAY  IS  OBSERVED. 


The  time  of  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  varies 
greatly  in  different  States  and  countries,  being 
determined  somewhat  by  climatic  conditions. 
Sometimes  a  day  which  is  already  a  holiday  is 
selected,  as  in  Alabama  and  Texas,  where  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  has  been  chosen,  and  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  celebrated  on  Queen  Victoria's  Birthday. 
In' many  States  of  the  Unioa  it  is  combined  with 
Bird  Day.  In  general  the  date  is  early  in  the  year, 
iQ  the  South,  and  is  set  further  along  toward  summer 
in  the  more  northern  States,  beginning  in  February 
jind  ending  in  May.  In  the  fallovvia?  list  the  date 
in  parentheses  is  the  year  when  the  Arbor  Day 
Law  was  first  observed.  If  there  is  a  second  date 
not  in  parentheses  it  is  the  year  when  an  Arbor 
Day  Law  was  enacted: 
Alabama  (1837)— February  22. 
Arizona  (1890) — In  5  no.  counties,  Fri.  after  1st  day 

April.    Elsewhere  Fri.  after  1st  day  February. 
Arkansf'^s  (1905) — First  Sat.  in  March. 
California  (1886)— March  7. 

Colorado  (1885) — 3d  Fri.  in  April.    The  Gov.  issues 

proclamation. 
Connecticut  (1887) — 1886.    Early  May,  by  procJ. 

of  Gov. 

Delaware  (1901) — April,  by  procl.  of  Gov. 

Florida  (1886)— First  Fri.  in  February. 

Georgia  (1887) — 1890.    First  Fri.  in  December. 

Hawaii  (1906) — First  Fri.  in  November. 

Idaho  (1886) — Various  dates  in  April  named  by 

county  Supts. 
lilinols  (1886)— Procl.  of  Gov. 
Indiana  (1884)— 1913.    Third  Fri.  in  April. 
Iowa  (1887) — Procl.  by  Governor. 
Kansas  (1875)— Option  of  the  Govephor. 
Kentucky  (1886) — In  the  fall  by  procl.  of  Gov. 
Louisiana  (1888-89) — Second  Fri.  In  January. 
Maine  (1887) — Option  of  Governor. 


Maryland  (1889)— Second  Fri.   in  April.  Procl, 

of  Governor. 
Massachusetts  (1886)^ — Last  Sat.  in  April. 
Michigan  (1885) — Procl.  of  Gov.,  usually  last  Fri. 

in  April. 

Minnesota    (1876) — Procl.   of  Gov.,   usually  last 
part  April. 

Missouri    (1886) — 1889.     First   Fri.    after  first 

Tues.  April. 
Montana  (1888) — Second  Tuesday  May. 
Nebraska  (1872) — 1885.    Apr.  22  (birthday  J.  S. 

Morton). 

Nevada  (1887) — Procl.  of  Governor. 
New  Hampshire  (1883) — Procl.  of  Governor. 
New  Jersey  (1884) — By  law,  second  Fri.  April. 
New  Mexico  (1890) — Second  Fri.  Mar.  Procl.  of  Gov. 
New  York  (1889) — 1889.   Fri.  after  1st  of  May. 
North  Carolina  (1893)— 1915.   Fri.  after  Nov.  1st. 
North  Dakota  (1882) — Option  of  Governor. 
Ohio  (1882)— Procl.  of  Gov.   About  middle  of  April. 
Oklahoma  (1898)— 1901.   Fri.  fol.  2d  Mon.  in  Mch. 
Oregon  (1889) — Second  Fri.  in  April. 
Pennsylvania  (1885) — Procl.  of  Governor. 
Porto  Rico  (....) — Last  Fri.  in  November. 
Rhode  Island  (1887)— 1896.   Second  Fri.  in  May. 
South  Carolina  (1898) — 1898.   Third  Fri.  in  Nov. 
South  Dakota(.  .  .  .) — No  law,  gen.  observ.  in  April. 
Tennessee   (1875) — 1887.     Appointed  by  County 

Superintendent  in  November. 
Texas  (1890)— 1889.    Feb.  22. 
Utah  (....) — -April  15,  by  statute. 
Vermont  (1885) — Opt.  of  Gov.,  usually  1st  Fri.  May. 
Virginia  (1892) — 1902     Procl.  of  Gov.     In  spring. 
West  Virginia  (1883) — Usually  observ  2d  Fri.  April. 
Wisconsin  (1889) — Procl.of  Gov.,  usually  1st  Fri. May 
Washington  (1894) — Proc.  of  Gov.,  usu.  1st  Fri.  May 
Wyoming  (  ) — 1888,    Procl.  of  Gov.,  usually 

1st  Fri.  in  May. 


ASH  WEDNESDAY. 

A  TABLE  Showing  the  Date  of  the  First  Day  op  Lent  in  Each  Year  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries. 


1801— Feb.  18. 
- 1802— Mar.  3. 

1803—  Feb.  23. 

1804—  Feb.  15. 

1805—  Feb.  27. 

1806—  Feb.  19. 

1807—  Feb.  11. 

1808—  Mar.  2. 

1809—  Feb.  15. 

1810—  Mar.  7. 

1811—  Feb.  27. 

1812—  Feb.  12. 

1813—  Mar.  3. 

1814—  Feb.  23. 

1815—  Feb.  8. 

1816—  Feb.  28. 

1817—  Feb.  19. 

1818—  Feb.  4. 

1819—  Feb.  24. 

1820—  Feb.  16. 

1821—  Mar.  7. 

1822—  Feb.  20. 

1823—  Feb.  12. 
'  1824— Mar.  3. 

1825— Feb.  16. 
■  1826— Feb.  8. 

1827— Feb.  28. 
"  1828— Feb.  20. 

1829— Mar.  4. 
.  1830— Feb.  24. 

1831—  Feb,  16. 

1832—  Mar.  7. 

833—  Feb.  20. 

834-  ^eb.  12. 


1835— Mar. 

4. 

1869— 

-Feb. 

10. 

1902— 

-Feb, 

12. 

1935- 

-Mar 

6. 

1968— 

-Feb. 

28. 

1836— Feb. 

17. 

1870— 

Mar. 

2. 

1903— 

-Feb. 

25. 

1936- 

-Feb. 

26. 

1969- 

-Feb. 

19^. 

1837— Feb. 

8. 

1871— 

-Feb. 

22. 

1904- 

-Feb. 

17 

1937- 

-Feb. 

10. 

1970— Feb. 

11. 

1838— Feb. 

28. 

1872— 

Feb. 

14. 

190.5— 

-Mar. 

8. 

1938— 

-Mar. 

2 

1971- 

-Feb. 

24 

1839— Feb. 

13. 

1873— 

-Feb. 

26. 

1906— 

-Feb. 

28. 

1939— 

-Feb. 

22. 

1972— 

-Feb. 

16. 

1840— Mar. 

4. 

1874— 

Feb. 

18. 

1907— 

-Feb 

13. 

1940- 

-Feb. 

7. 

1973- 

-Mar, 

7. 

1841— Feb. 

24. 

1875— 

Feb. 

10. 

1908— 

Mar. 

4. 

1941— 

-Feb 

26, 

1974- 

-Feb. 

27. 

1842— Feb. 

9. 

1876— 

-Mar. 

1. 

1909— 

Feb. 

24 

1942— 

■Feb. 

18. 

1975— 

-Feb. 

12. 

1843— Mar. 

1. 

1877— 

-Feb. 

14 

1910— 

-Feb. 

9. 

1943— 

■Mar. 

10. 

1976— 

-Mar. 

3. 

1844— Feb. 

21. 

1878— 

-Mar. 

6. 

1911— 

Mar. 

1. 

1944— 

-Feb 

23. 

1977— 

-Feb. 

23. 

1845— Feb. 

5. 

1879— 

■Feb. 

26. 

1912— 

-Feb. 

21. 

1945— 

■Feb. 

14. 

1978— 

-Feb. 

8. 

1846— Feb. 

25. 

r880— Feb. 

11. 

1913— 

Feb. 

5. 

1946— 

■Mar. 

6. 

1979— 

-Feb. 

28. 

1847— Feb. 

17. 

1881— 

-Mar. 

2. 

1914— 

Feb. 

25 

1947— 

Feb. 

19 

1980— 

-Feb. 

20. 

1848— Mar. 

8. 

1882— 

Feb. 

22. 

1915— 

Feb. 

17. 

1948— 

■Feb. 

11. 

1981  — 

-Mar. 

4. 

1849— Feb. 

21. 

1883— 

Feb. 

■  7. 

1916— 

Mar. 

8 

1949— 

Mar. 

2. 

1982— 

■Feb. 

24. 

1850— Feb. 

13. 

1884— 

-Feb. 

27. 

1917— 

Feb 

21 

1950— Feb. 

22. 

1983— 

-Feb. 

16. 

1851— Mar. 

5. 

1885— 

■Feb. 

18. 

1918— Feb. 

13 

1951  — 

■Feb. 

7- 

1984 — Mar. 

7. 

1852— Feb. 

25. 

1836- 

•Mar. 

10. 

1919— 

Mar 

5. 

1952— 

Feb. 

27. 

1985— 

-Feb. 

20. 

1853— Feb. 

9. 

1887- 

-Feb. 

23. 

1920— 

Feb, 

18 

1953— 

Feb. 

18. 

1986— 

-Feb. 

12. 

1854— Mar 

1. 

1888— 

-Feb. 

15. 

1921— 

-Feb 

9. 

1954— 

-Mar. 

3. 

1987— 

Mar. 

4. 

1855—  Feb. 

1856—  Feb. 

21. 
6. 

1889— 
1890— 

■Mar. 
-Feb. 

6. 

1922— 
1923— 

-Mar. 
Feb. 

1 
14 

1955— 

Feb. 

23. 
15. 

1988— 

-Feb. 

17. 
8. 

19 

1956— 

-Feb. 

1989— 

-Feb. 

1857— Feb. 

25. 

1891— 

-Feb. 

11. 

1924— 

Mar. 

5 

1957— 

Mar. 

6. 

1990— Feb. 

28. 

1858— Feb. 

17. 

1892- 

-Mar. 

2. 

1925— 

Feb 

25. 

1958— 

-Feb. 

19 

1991— Feb. 

13. 

1859— Mar. 

9. 

1893— 

-Feb. 

15. 

1926— 

-Feb. 

17. 

1959— 

■Feb. 

11. 

1992- 

-Mar. 

4. 

1860— Feb. 

22. 

1894— 

■Feb. 

7. 

1927— 

Mar 

2. 

1960— 

■Mar 

2. 

1993— 

-Feb. 

24. 

1861— Feb 

13. 

1895— 

•Feb 

27. 

1928— 

■Feb. 

22. 

1961  — 

■Feb. 

15. 

1994— 

Feb. 

16. 

1862— Mar. 

5. 

1896— Feb. 

19. 

1929— 

-Feb. 

13 

1962— 

-Mar. 

7. 

1995— 

-Mar. 

1. 

1863— Feb. 

18. 

1897- 

-Mar. 

3. 

1930- 

-Mar. 

5. 

1963— 

■Feb. 

27 

1996— 

■Feb. 

21. 

1864— Feb. 

10. 

1898- 

-Feb. 

23. 

1931  — 

■Feb 

18 

1964— 

■Feb. 

12. 

1997- 

-Feb. 

12. 

1865— Mar. 

1. 

1899- 

-Feb. 

15. 

1932- 

-Feb 

10. 

1965— 

■Mar. 

3. 

1998— 

-Feb. 

25. 

1866— Feb. 

14. 

1900— Feb. 

28. 

1933- 

-Mar. 

1. 

1966— 

-Feb. 

23. 

1999- 

-Feb. 

17. 

1867— Mar. 

6. 

1901- 

-Feb. 

20. 

1934- 

-Feb. 

14. 

1967- 

-Feb. 

8. 

2000- 

■Mar, 

8. 

1868— Feb. 

2fi, 

36 


Astronomical — Easter  Sunday — Table  of  Days. 


_  EASTER  SUNDAY. 

A  Table  Showing  the  Date  of  Easter  Sunday  in  each  Year  op  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries. 


ISOl— April  5. 

1802—  April  18. 

1803—  April  10. 

1804—  April  1. 

1805—  April  14. 

1806—  April  6. 

1807—  Mar.  29. 

1808—  April  17. 

1809—  April  2. 

1810—  April  22. 

1811—  April  14. 

1812—  Mar.  29. 

1813—  April  18. 

1814—  April  10. 

1815—  Mar.  26. 

1816—  April  14. 

1817—  April  6. 

1818—  ^lar.  22. 

1819—  April  41. 

1820—  April  2. 

1821—  April  22. 

1822—  April  7. 

1823—  Mar.  30. 

1824—  April  18. 

1825—  April  3. 

1826—  Mar.  26. 

1827—  April  15. 

1828—  April  6. 

1829—  April  19. 

1830—  April  11. 

1831—  April  3. 

1832—  April  22. 

1833—  April  7. 
1834r— Mar.  30. 


1835—  April  19. 

1836—  April  3. 

1837—  Mar.  26. 

1838—  April  15. 

1839—  Mar.  31. 

1840—  April  19. 

1841—  April  11. 

1842—  I^Iar.  27. 

1843—  April  16. 

1844—  April  7. 

1845—  Mar.  23. 

1846—  April  12. 

1847—  April  4. 

1848—  April  23. 

1849—  April  S. 

1850—  Mar.  31. 

1851—  April  20. 

1852—  April  11. 

1853—  Mar.  27. 

1854—  April  16. 

1855—  April  8. 

1856—  Mar.  23. 

1857—  April  12. 

1858—  April  4. 

1859—  April  24. 

1860—  April  8. 

1861—  Mar.  31. 

1862—  April  20. 

1863—  April  5. 

1864—  Mar.  27. 

1865—  April  16: 

1866—  April  1. 

1867—  April  21. 

1868—  April  12. 


1869—  Mar.  28. 

1870—  April  17. 

1871—  April  9. 

1872—  Mar.  31. 

1873—  April  13. 

1874—  April  5. 

1875—  Mar.  28. 

1876—  April  16. 

1877—  April  1. 

1878—  April  21. 

1879—  April  13. 

1880—  Mar.  28. 

1881—  April  17. 

1882—  April  9. 

1883—  Mar.  25. 

1884—  April  13. 

1885—  April  5. 

1886—  April  25. 

1887—  April  10. 

1888—  April  1. 

1889—  April  21. 

1890—  April  6. 

1891—  Mar.  29. 

1892—  April  17. 

1893—  April  2. 

1894—  Mar.  25. 

1895—  April  14. 

1896—  April  5. 

1897—  April  18. 

1898—  April  10. 

1899—  April  2. 

1900—  April  15. 

1901—  April  7. 


1902—  Mar.  30. 

1903—  April  12. 

1904—  April  3. 

1905—  April  23. 

1906—  April  15. 

1907—  Mar.  31. 

1908—  April  19. 

1909—  April  11. 

1910—  Mar.  27. 

1911—  April  16. 

1912—  April  '7. 

1913—  Mar.  23. 

1914—  April  12. 

1915—  April  4. 

1916—  April  23. 

1917—  April  8. 

1918—  Mar.  31. 

1919—  April  20. 

1920—  April  4. 

1921—  Mar.  27. 

1922—  April  16. 

1923—  April  1. 

1924—  April  20. 

1925—  April  12. 

1926—  April  4. 

1927—  April  17. 

1928—  April  8. 

1929—  Mar.  31. 
1930x-April  20. 

1931—  April  5. 

1932—  i-Mar.  27. 

1933 —  April  16. 

1934—  April  1. 


1935—  April  21. 

1936—  April  12. 

1937—  Mar.  28. 

1938—  April  17. 

1939—  April  9. 

1940—  Mar.  24. 

1941—  April  13. 

1942—  April  5. 

1943—  April  25. 

1944—  April  9. 

1945—  April  1. 

1946—  AprU  21. 

1947—  AprU  6. 

1948—  Mar.  28. 

1949—  April  17. 

1950—  April  9. 

1951—  Mar.  25. 

1952—  April  13. 

1953 —  April  5. 

1954—  April  18. 

1955—  Apr41  10. 

1956—  April  1. 

1957—  April  21. 

1958—  AprU  6. 

1959—  Mar.  29. 

1960—  April  17. 

1961—  April  2. 

1962 —  April  22. 

1963—  April  14. 

1964—  Mar.  29. 

1965—  April  18. 
1968— April  10. 
1967— Mar.  26. 


1968—  April  14. 

1969—  April  6. 

1970—  Mar.  29. 

1971—  -April  11. 

1972—  April  2. 

1973—  April  22. 

1974—  April  14, 

1975—  Mar.  30. 

1976— April  18. 

1977—  April  10. 

1978—  Mar.  26. 

1979—  April  15. 

1980—  April  6. 

1981— April  19. 

1982— April  11. 

1983— April  3. 

1984—  April  22. 

1985—  April  7. 

1986—  Mar.  30. 

1987—  April  19. 

1988—  April  3. 

1989—  Mar.  26. 

1990— April  15. 

1991 —  Mar.  31. 

1992—  April  19. 

1993—  April  11. 

1994—  April  3. 

1995—  April  16. 

1996—  April  7. 

1997—  Mar.  30. 

1998—  April  12, 

1999—  April  4. 

2000—  April  23. 


Easter  Sunday  (Easter  Day)  is  tlie  first  Sunday  after  the  Pasclial  Full  Moon,  that  is  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  on  or  next  after  March  21,  and  therefore  cannot  be  earlier  than  March  22,  or  later  than 
April  25.    If  the  full  moon  falls  on  a  Sunday,  then  Easter  Day  is  the  next  Sunday. 

Lent  begins  on  Ash  Wednesday  which  comes  40  da^'S  previous  to  Easter  Sunday,  not  counting  Sundays. 

TABLE   OF  DAYS   BETWEE^S   TWO  DATES. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN  ANY  TWO  DAYS  WITHIN  TWO  YEARS. 


1  Day  Mo.| 

Jan.  1 

Feb. 

1  Mar. 

[April. 

[  June. 

July. 

< 

1  Sept. 

1  Oct.  1 

1  Nov. 

[Dec. 

1  Day  Mo. 

[  Jan. 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  1 

[  April. 

[  May. 

1  June. 

[july. 

[  Aug.  j 

o 

o 

tn 

[Oct. 

Nov. 

[dcc.  1 

1 

1 

32 

60 

91 

121 

152 

182 

213 

244 

274 

305 

335 

1 

366 

397 

425 

456 

486 

517 

547 

578 

609 

639 

6701700 

2 

2 

33 

61 

92 

122 

153 

183 

214 

245 

275 

306 

336 

2 

367 

398 

426 

457 

487 

518 

548 

579 

610 

64Q 

671 

701 

3 

3 

34 

62 

93 

123 

154 

184 

215 

246 

276 

307 

337 

3 

368 

399 

427 

458 

488 

519 

549 

580 

611 

641 

672 

702 

4 

4 

35 

63 

94 

124 

155 

185 

216 

247 

277 

308 

338 

4 

369 

400 

428 

459 

489 

520 

550 

581 

612 

642 

6731703 

5 

5 

36 

64 

95 

125 

156 

186 

217 

248 

278 

309 

339 

5 

370 

401 

429 

460 

490 

521 

551 

582 

613 

643 

6741704 

6 

6 

37 

65 

96 

126 

157 

187 

218 

249 

279 

310 

340 

6 

371 

402 

430 

461 

491 

522 

552 

583 

614 

644 

675 

705 

7 

38 

66 

97 

127 

158 

188 

219 

250 

280 

311 

341 

7 

372 

403 

431 

462 

492 

523 

553 

584 

615 

645 

676 

706 

8 

8 

39 

67 

98 

128 

159 

189 

220 

251 

281 

312 

342 

8 

373 

404 

432 

463 

493 

524 

554 

585 

616 

646 

677 

707 

9 

9 

40 

68 

99 

129 

160 

190 

221 

252 

282 

313 

343 

9 

374 

405 

433 

464 

494 

525 

555 

586 

617 

647 

6781708 

10 

10 

41 

69 

100 

130 

161 

191 

222 

253 

283 

314 

344 

10 

375 

406 

434 

465 

495 

526 

556 

587 

618 

648 

679  i  709 

11 

11 

42 

70 

101 

131 

162 

192 

223 

254 

284 

315 

345 

11 

376 

407 

435 

466 

496 

527 

557 

588 

619 

649 

680 

710 

12 

12 

43 

71 

102 

132 

163 

193 

224 

255 

285 

316 

346 

12 

377 

408 

436 

467 

497 

528 

558 

589 

620 

650 

681 

711 

13 

13 

44 

72 

103 

133 

164 

194 

225 

256 

280 

317 

347 

13 

378 

409 

437 

468 

498 

529 

559 

590 

621 

651 

682 

712 

14 

14 

45 

73 

104 

134  165 

195 

226 

257 

287 

318 

348 

14 

379 

410 

438 

469 

499 

530 

560 

591 

622 

652 

683 

713 

15 

15 

46 

74 

105 

1351166 

196 

227 

258 

288 

319 

349 

15 

380 

411 

439 

470 

5oa 

531 

561 

592 

623 

653 

6841714 

16 

16 

47 

75 

106 

1361167 

197 

228 

259 

289 

320 

350 

16 

381 

412 

440 

471 

501 

532 

562 

693 

624 

654 

685 

715 

17 

17 

48 

76 

107 

137 

168 

198 

229 

260 

290 

321 

351 

17 

382 

413 

441 

472 

502 

533 

563 

594 

325 

655 

686 

716 

18 

18 

49 

77 

108 

138  169 

199 

230 

261 

291 

322 

352 

18 

383 

414 

442 

473 

503 

534 

564 

595 

626 

656 

687 

717 

19 

19 

50 

78 

109 

139  170 

200 

231 

262 

292 

323 

353 

19 

384 

415 

443 

474 

504 

535 

565 

596 

627 

657 

688 

718 

20 

20 

51 

79 

110 

140  171 

201 

232 

263 

293 

324 

354 

20 

385 

416 

444 

475 

505 

536 

566 

597 

628 

658 

689 

719 

21 

21 

52 

80 

111 

141 

172 

202 

233 

264 

294 

325 

355 

21 

386 

417 

445 

476 

506 

537 

567 

598 

629 

659 

690 

720 

22 

22 

53 

81 

112 

142 

173 

203 

234 

265 

295 

326 

356 

22 

387 

418 

446 

477 

507 

538 

568 

599 

630 

660 

691 

721 

23 

23 

54 

82 

113 

143 

174 

204 

235 

266 

296 

327 

357 

23 

388 

419 

447 

478 

508 

539 

569 

600 

631 

661 

692 

722 

24 

24 

55 

83 

114 

144 

175 

205 

236 

267 

297 

328 

358 

24 

389 

420 

448 

479 

509 

540 

570 

601 

632 

662 

693 

723 

25 

25 

56 

84 

115 

145 

176 

208 

237 

268 

298 

329 

359 

25 

390 

421 

449 

480 

510 

541 

571 

602 

633 

663 

694 

724 

26 

26 

57 

85 

116 

146 

177 

207 

238 

269 

299 

330 

360 

26 

391 

422 

450 

481 

511 

542 

572 

603 

634 

664 

695 

725 

27 

27 

58 

86 

117 

147 

178 

208 

239 

270 

300 

331 

361 

27 

392 

423 

451 

482 

512 

543 

573 

604 

635 

665 

696 

726 

28 

28 

59 

87 

118 

148 

179 

209 

240 

271 

301 

332 

362 

28 

393 

424 

452 

483 

513 

544 

574 

605 

636 

666 

697  i 

727 

29 

29 

88 

119 

149 

180 

210 

241 

272 

302 

333 

363 

29 

394 

453 

484 

514 

545 

575 

606 

637 

667 

69S 

728 

30 

30 

89 

120 

150 

181 

211 

242 

273 

303 

334 

364 

30 

395 

454 

485 

515 

546 

576 

607 

638 

668 

699 

729 

31 

3lJ 

90 

151 

212 

243 

304 

365 

31 

396 

455 

516 

577 

608, 

669 

730 

The  above  table  applies  to  ordinary  years  only.  For  leap  year,  one  day  must  be  added  to  each  number 
Of  daya  after  February  28. 

Only  the  time  of  moonrlse  is  given  from  the  date  of  Full  Moon  to  that  of  New  Moon;  this  Is  indicated 
in  the  Calendar  by  the  word  "rises"  on  the  date  of  Full  Moon,  Only  the  time  of  moonset  is  given  from  the 
flate  of  New  Moon  to  that  of  Full  Moon;  this  is  indicated  by  the  word  "sets"  on  the  date  of  New  Moon. 
Immediately  after  the  words  "rises"  and  "sets,"  the  time  is  P.  M.  and  continues  so  until  A.  M.  appears  in 

the  column.  

NOTICE  AS  TO  CALENDAR  ON   12  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 

The  Calendar  given  on  the  following  12  pages  is  in  local  mean  time.  "Sun  on  Meridian  of  Wash- 
ington" gives  the  local  mean  time  of  the  sun's  southing,  exactly  true  for  Washington,  and  true  within  4 
eeconds  for  any  place  in  the  United  States. 


1st  Month.  JANUARY,  1921.  31  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

o 

Boston. 

New  York  City, 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 

Charleston, 

1 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Virginia,  Kentuclvy, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Indiana.  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

1 

1 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

o 

Oregon. 

Norther^  California. 

Central  California. 

Southern  California. 

StTN 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Q 

a. 

Rises, 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  A  3 

H.  M 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M, 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

Sa 

7  29 

4  38 

1  / 

7  24 

4  43 

12  16 

7  19 

4  49 

12  15 

7  3 

5  5 

12  11 

2 

S 

7  30 

4  39 

1  20 

7  25 

4  44 

1  19 

7  19 

4  49 

1  17 

7  3 

5  6 

1  10 

3 

M 

7  30 

4  40 

2  22 

7  25 

4  45 

2  19 

7  19 

4  50 

2  16 

7  3 

5  6 

2  7 

4 

Tu 

7  30 

4  41 

3  21 

7  25 

4  46 

3  18 

7  19 

4  51 

3  14 

7  3 

5  7 

3  2 

5 

W 

7  30 

4  42 

4' 17 

7  25 

4  47 

4  13 

7  19 

4  52 

4  9 

7  3 

5  8 

3  56 

6 

Th 

7  29 

4  43 

5  9 

7  25 

4  48 

5  5 

7  19 

4  53 

5  1 

7  3 

5  9 

4  47 

7 

Fr 

7  29 

4  44 

5  58 

7  24 

4  48 

5  54 

7  19 

4  54 

5  50 

7  3 

5  10 

5  35 

8 

Sa 

7  29 

4  45 

6  42 

7  24 

4  49 

6  38 

7  19 

4  55 

6  34 

7  4 

5  10 

6  20 

9 

S 

7  29 

4  46 

7  24 

4  50 

sets. 

7  19 

4  56 

sets. 

7  4 

5  11 

sets . 

10 

M 

7  29 

4  47 

6  31 

7  24 

4  5^ 

6  35 

7  19 

4  57 

6  38 

7  3 

5  12 

6  49 

11 

Tu 

7  28 

4  48 

7  29 

7  24 

4  53 

7  31 

7  19 

4  58 

7  34 

7  3 

5  13 

7  42 

12 

W 

7  28 

4  49 

8  26 

7  24 

4  54 

8  28 

7  18 

4  59 

8  30 

7  3 

5  14 

8  36 

13 

Th 

7  28 

4  50 

9  25 

7  23 

4  55 

9  26 

7  18 

5  0 

9  27 

7  3 

5  15 

9  30 

14 

Fr 

7  27 

4  51 

10  25 

7  23 

4  56 

10  25 

7  18 

5  1 

10  25 

7  3 

5  16 

10  25 

15 

Sa 

7  27 

4  52 

11  26 

7  22 

4  57 

11  25 

7  18 

5  2 

11  25 

7  3 

5  16 

11  21 

16 

S 

7  26 

4  54 

A.M. 

7  22 

4  58 

A.M. 

7  17 

5  3 

A.M. 

7  3 

5  17 

A.M. 

17 

M 

7  26 

4  55 

12  29 

7  22 

4  59 

12  28 

7  17 

5  4 

12  26 

7  2 

5  18 

12  19 

18 

Tu 

7  25 

4  56 

1  34 

7  21 

5  0 

1  32 

7  16 

5  5 

1  29 

7  2 

5  19 

1  19 

19 

W 

7  25 

4  57 

2  40 

7  21 

5  1 

2  37 

7  16 

5  6 

2  33 

7  2 

5  20 

2  22 

20 

Th 

7  24 

4  58 

3  46 

7  20 

5  3 

3  42 

7  15 

5  7 

3  38 

7  2 

5  21 

3  25 

21 

Fr 

7  24 

5  0 

4  49 

7  19 

5  4 

4  45 

7  15 

5  8 

4  41 

7  1 

5  22 

4  27 

22 

Sa 

7  23 

5  1 

5  47 

7  19 

5  5 

5  43 

7  14 

5  10 

5  39 

7-  1 

5  23 

5  26 

23 

S 

7  22 

5  2 

rises. 

7  18 

5  6 

rises . 

7  14 

5  11 

rises . 

7  0 

5  24 

rises. 

24 

M 

7  21 

5  3 

6  25 

7  17 

5  7 

6  28 

7  13 

5  12 

6  31 

7  0 

5  25 

6  39 

25 

Tu 

7  21 

5  5 

7  40 

7  17 

5  9 

7  42 

7  12 

5  13 

7  43 

6  59 

5  26 

7  48 

26 

W 

.7  20 

5  6 

8  52 

7  16 

5  10 

8  53 

7  12 

5  14 

8  53 

6  59 

5  27 

8  54 

27 

Th 

7  19 

5  7 

10  1 

7  15 

5  11 

10  1 

7  11 

5  15 

10  0 

6  58 

5  28 

9  58 

28 

Fr 

7  18 

5  9 

11  7 

7  14 

5  12 

11  6 

7  10 

5  16 

11  5 

6  58 

5  29 

10  59 

29 

Sa  '  . . 

7  17 

5  10 

A.M. 

7  13 

5  14 

A.M. 

7  9 

5  18 

A.M. 

6  57 

5  30 

11  59 

30 

S    .  . 

7  16 

5  11 

12  12 

7  13 

5  15 

12  10 

7  9 

5  19 

12  7 

6  57 

5  31 

A.M. 

31 

M 

7  15 

5  12 

1  13 

7  12 

5  16 

1  10 

7  8 

5  20 

1  7 

6  56 

5  32 

12  56 

SUN  ON   MERIDIAN   OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.      M.  S. 

Month 

h. 

M.  S. 

Month 

h.     m.  s. 

Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Month 

H.      M.  S. 

1 

12 

3  40 

8 

12    6  49 

14 

12    9  12 

20 

12 

1I\10 

26 

12  12  41 

2 

12 

4  8 

9 

12    7  14 

15 

12    9  33 

21 

12 

11 

27 

27 

12  12  54 

3 

12 

4  36 

10 

12    7  39 

16 

12    9  54 

22 

12 

11 

44 

28 

12  13  5 

4 

12 

5  3 

11 

12    8  3 

17 

12  10  14 

23 

12 

11 

59 

29 

12  13  16 

5 

12 

5  30 

12 

12    8  27 

18 

12  10  34 

24 

12 

12 

14 

30 

12  13  26 

6 

12 

5  57 

13 

12    8  50 

19 

12  10  52 

25 

12 

12 

28 

31 

12  13  36 

7 

12 

6  23 

TWILIGHT. 

Places. 

Jan. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Jan. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Jan. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

.H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

Boston. .. . 

1 

5  48 

6  19 

11 

5  48 

6  28 

21 

5 

45 

6  38 

New  York 

1 

5  46 

6  22 

11 

5  46 

6  30 

21 

5 

44 

6  40 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

5  43 

6  24 

11 

5  44 

6  32 

21 

5 

42 

6  42 

Charlestoo 

1 

5  35 

6  33 

11 

5  36 

6  40 

21 

5 

35 

6  48 

2nd  Month. 


FEBRUARY,  1921. 


28  Days. 


Tu 
W 
Th 
Fr 

Sa 
S 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  York  City. 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 
Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Charleston. 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin. 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

Oregon. 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

Southern  California. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises, 

Sets. 

R.  &  a. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

^7  14 

5 

14 

2  10 

7 

11 

5  17 

2  7 

7  7 

5 

21 

2  3 

0 

55 

5 

32 

1  51 

7  13 

5 

15 

3  5 

7 

10 

5  18 

3  1 

7  6 

5 

22 

2  57 

6 

54 

5 

34 

2  43 

7  12 

5 

16 

3  55 

7 

9 

5  20 

3  51 

7  5 

5 

23 

3  46 

6 

541  5 

34 

3  32 

7  10 

5 

18 

4  40 

8 

5  21 

4  36 

7  4 

5 

24 

4  32 

6 

53 

5 

35 

4  18 

7  10 

5 

19 

5  21 

7 

7 

5  22 

5  17 

7  3 

5 

26 

5  14 

6 

52  5 

36 

5  1 

7  9 

5 

20 

5  58 

7 

6 

5  23 

5  55 

7  2 

5 

27 

5  51 

6 

52 

5 

37 

5  40 

7  8 

5 

22 

sets. 

7 

4 

5  25 

sets. 

7  1 

5 

28 

sets, 

6 

51 

5 

38 

sets. 

7  6 

5 

23 

6  20 

7 

3 

5  26 

6  22 

7  0 

5 

29 

6  25 

50 

5 

39 

6  31 

7  5 

5 

24 

7  19 

7 

2 

5  27 

7  20 

6  59 

5 

30 

7  22 

6 

49 

5 

40 

7  25 

7  4 

5 

26 

8  19 

7 

1 

5  28 

8  19 

6  58 

5 

31 

8  20 

6 

48 

41 

8  20 

7  3 

5 

27 

9  19 

7 

0 

5  30 

9  19 

6  57 

5 

32 

9  18 

6 

47 

; 

42 

9  16 

7  1 

5 

28 

10  21 

6 

58 

5  31 

10  20 

6  56 

5 

34 

10  18 

6 

46 

5 

43 

10  13 

7  0 

5 

29 

11  24 

6 

57 

5  32 

11  22 

6  54 

5 

35 

11  20 

6 

46 

5 

44 

11  11 

6  59 

5 

31 

A.M. 

6 

56 

5  33 

A.M. 

6  53 

5 

36 

A.M. 

6 

45 

5 

44 

A.M. 

6  57 

5 

32 

12  28 

6 

55 

5  34 

12  25 

6  52 

5 

37 

12  22 

6 

44 

5 

45 

12  11 

6  56 

5 

33 

1  32 

6 

53 

5  36 

1  28 

6  51 

5 

38 

1  24 

6 

43 

5 

46 

1  12 

6  54 

5 

34 

2  34 

6 

52 

5  37 

2  30 

6  50 

5 

39 

2  25 

6 

42 

47 

2  12 

D  DO 

5 

36 

3  32 

6 

51 

5  38 

3  28 

6  48 

5 

40 

3  24 

6 

41 

t 

48 

3  10 

6  52 

5 

37 

4  25 

6 

49 

5  39 

4  22 

6  47 

5 

42 

4  18 

6 

40 

5 

49 

4  5 

6  50 

5 

38 

5  12 

6 

48 

5  40 

5  9 

6  46 

5 

43 

5  6 

6 

39 

5 

50 

4  56 

6  49 

5 

40 

5  55 

6 

47 

5  42 

S  53 

6  44 

5 

44 

5  51 

6 

38 

5 

50 

5  44 

6  47 

5 

41 

rises. 

6 

45 

5  43 

rises. 

6  43 

5 

45 

rises . 

6 

36 

5 

51 

rises. 

6  46 

5 

42 

7  37 

6 

44 

5  44 

7  37 

6  42 

5 

46 

7  38 

6 

35 

5 

52 

7  37 

6  44 

5 

43 

8  47 

6 

42 

5  45 

8  46 

6  40 

5 

47 

8  45 

6 

34 

5 

53 

8  41 

6  43 

5 

45 

9  54 

6 

41 

5  46 

9  52 

6  39 

5 

48 

9  50 

6 

33 

5 

54 

9  44 

6  41 

5 

46 

10  59 

6 

39 

5  47 

10  56 

6  38 

5 

49 

10  53 

6 

32 

5 

55 

10  43 

6  40 

5 

47 

11  59 

6  38 

5  48 

11  56 

6  36 

5 

50 

11  53 

6 

31 

5 

56 

11  41 

6  38 

5 

48 

A.M. 

6 

36 

5  50 

A.M. 

6  35 

5 

51 

A.M. 

6 

30 

5 

56 

A.M. 

i 

SUN   ON   MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  op 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H.  M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

B. 

1 

12 

13 

44 

7 

12 

14 

18 

13 

12  14 

23 

19 

12 

14 

0 

25 

12 

13 

13 

2 

12 

13 

52 

8 

12 

14 

21 

14 

12.  14 

21 

20 

12 

13 

54 

26 

12 

13 

4 

3 

12 

13 

58 

9 

12 

14 

23 

15 

12  14 

18 

21 

12 

13 

47 

27 

12 

12 

53 

4 

12 

14 

4 

10 

12 

14 

24 

16 

12  14 

15 

22 

12 

13 

40 

28 

12 

12 

42 

5 

14 

10 

11 

12 

14 

24 

17 

12  14 

11 

23 

12 

13 

32 

6 

12 

14 

14 

12 

12 

14 

24 

18 

12  14 

6 

24 

12 

13 

23 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Feb. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Feb. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Feb. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

H.  M. 

Boston. .  . . 

1 

5  38 

6  51 

11 

5  28 

7  1 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

New  York 

1 

5  37 

6  51 

11 

5  27 

7  2 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

5  36 

6  52 

11 

5  27 

7  3 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

Charleston 

1 

5  31 

6  57 

11 

5  24 

7  5 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

3rd  Month.  MARCH,  1921.  31  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston 

New  York  City, 

j^Calendar  for 
^^Washington  , 

Calendar  for 

g 

New  England,  * 

Connecticut, 

Charleston, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

^  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas.  New  Mexico, 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

O 

o 

Oregon 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

Southern  California. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

'  Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

P 

Q 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

Tu 

6  36 

5  49 

12  56 

o  o5 

5  51 

12  52 

6  33 

5  52 

12  48 

5  57 

12  35 

w 

6  35 

5  51 

1  48 

6  33 

5  52 

1  44 

6  32 

5  53 

1  40 

6  27 

5  58 

1  26 

3 

Th 

6  33 

5  52 

2  36 

6  32 

5  53 

2  32 

6  30 

5  54 

2  28 

6  26 

5  59 

2  14 

4 

Fr 

6  31 

5  53 

3  19 

6  30 

5  54 

3  15 

6  29 

5  55 

3  11 

6  25 

6  0 

2  58 

5 

Sa 

6  30 

5  54 

3  57 

6  29 

5  55 

3  54 

6  27 

5  56 

3  50 

6  24 

6  0 

3  38 

6 

S 

6  28 

5  55 

4  32 

6  27 

5  56 

4  29 

6  26 

5  58 

4  26 

6  22 

0  1 

4  lo 

7 

M 

6  26 

5  57 

5  4 

6  26 

5  58 

5  2 

6  24 

5  59 

5  0 

6  21 

O  2 

4  52 

8 

Tu 

6  25 

5  58 

5  34 

6  24 

5  59 

5  33 

6  23 

6  0 

5  31 

O  2U 

O  56 

5  26 

9 

W 

6  23 

5  59 

sets. 

6  22 

6  0 

sets. 

6  21 

6  1 

sets . 

O  19 

O  O 

sets . 

10 

Th 

6  21 

6  0 

7  12 

6  21 

D  1 

7  12 

'6  20 

6  2 

7  12 

o  17 

/I 

o  4 

7  lU 

11 

Fr 

6  20 

6  1 

8  14 

6  19 

6  2 

8  13 

6  18 

6  3 

8  12 

6  16 

O  O 

O  7 

12 

Sa 

6  18 

6  2 

9  17 

6  18 

6  3 

i9  15 

6  17 

6  4 

9  13 

O  15 

O  5 

y  O 

13 

S 

6  16 

6  4 

10  21 

6  16 

6  4 

10  18 

6  15 

6  5 

10  15 

6  14 

6  6 

10  5 

14 

M 

6  15 

6  5 

11  24 

6  14 

6  5 

11  21 

6  14 

6  6 

11  17 

6  12 

6  7 

11  6 

15 

Tu 

6  13 

6  6 

A.M. 

6  13 

6  6 

A.M. 

6  12 

6  7 

A.M. 

6  11 

6  8 

A.M. 

16 

W 

6  11 

6  7 

12  26 

6  11 

6  7 

12  22 

6  11 

6  8 

12  18 

6  10 

6  8 

12  5 

17 

Th 

6  9 

6  8 

1  24 

6  9 

6  8 

i  20 

6  9 

6  9 

1  16 

6  8 

6  9 

1  2 

18 

Fr 

6  8 

6  9 

2  17 

6  8 

6  9 

2  14 

6  8 

10 

2  10 

6  7 

6  10 

1  57 

19 

Sa 

6  6 

6  11 

3  5 

6-6 

6  10 

3  2 

6  6 

6  11 

2  58 

6  6 

6  10 

2  48 

20 

S 

6  4 

6  12 

3  48 

6  4 

6  12 

3  46 

6  4 

6  12 

3  43 

6  4 

6  11 

3  35 

21 

M 

6  2 

6  13 

4  27 

6  3 

6  13 

4  26 

6  3 

6  12 

4r  24 

6  3 

6  12 

4  18 

22 

Tu 

6  1 

6  14 

5  3 

6  1 

6  14 

5  2 

6  1 

6  13 

5  2 

6  2 

6  13 

5  0 

23 

W 

5  59 

6  15 

rises. 

5  59 

6  15 

rises . 

6  0 

6  14 

rises . 

6  1 

6  13 

rises . 

24 

Th 

5  57 

6  16 

7  32 

5  58 

6  16 

7  31 

5  58 

6  15 

7  29 

5  59 

6  14 

7  24 

o  X 
xo 

r  r 

5  56 

6  17 

8  39 

5  56 

6  17 

8  37 

5  56 

6  16 

8  34 

5  58 

6  15 

-8  26 

26 

Sa 

5  54 

6  19 

9  43 

5  54 

6  18 

9  40 

5  55 

6  17 

9  37 

5  56 

6  16 

9  26 

27 

S 

5  52 

6  20 

10  43 

5  53 

6  19 

10  40 

5  53 

6  18 

10  36 

5  55 

6  16 

10  23 

28 

M 

5  50 

6  21 

11-38 

5  51 

6  20 

11  34 

5  52 

6  19 

11  30 

5  54 

6  17 

11  17 

29 

Tu 

5  48 

6  22 

A.M. 

5  49 

6  21 

A.M. 

5  50 

6  20 

A.M. 

5  53 

6  18 

A.M. 

30 

W 

5  47 

6  23 

12  29 

5  48 

6  22 

12  25 

5  49 

6  21 

12  20 

5  51 

6  18 

12  6 

31 

Th 

5  45 

1  6  2i 

1  14 

5  46 

6  23 

1  10 

5  47 

6  22 

1  6 

5  50 

6  19 

12  53 

SUN  ON  MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H.      M.  S. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

1 

12 

12 

31 

8 

12 

10 

57 

14 

12^9  22 

20 

12 

7 

38 

26 

12 

5 

48 

2 

12 

12 

19 

9 

12 

10 

42 

15 

12    9  5 

21 

12 

7 

20 

27 

12 

5 

30 

3 

12 

12 

6 

10 

12 

10 

27 

16 

12    8  48 

22 

12 

7 

2 

28 

12 

5 

11 

4 

12 

11 

53 

11 

12 

10 

11 

17 

12    8  31 

23 

12 

6 

43 

29 

12 

4 

53 

5  ' 

12 

11 

40 

12 

9 

55 

18 

12    8  13 

24 

12 

6 

25 

30 

12 

4 

35 

12 

11 

26 

13 

9 

39 

19 

12    7  56 

25 

12 

6 

7 

31 

12 

4 

16 

7 

12 

11 

12 

TWILICHT. 


Places. 

Mar. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  p.M- 

Boston. . 

H,  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

M. 

H.  M. 

1 

5 

7  23 

11 

4  46 

7  35 

21 

4  28 

7  47 

New  York 

1 

5  4 

7  22 

11 

4  48 

7  33 

21 

4  31 

7  45 

Wash' ton.. 

1 

5  5 

7  21 

11 

4  50 

7  31 

21 

4  34 

7  42 

'Charleston 

1 

5  7 

7  19 

11 

4  54 

7  27 

21 

4  41 

7 '34 

■kih  Month.  APRIL,  1921.  30  Days. 


1 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston. 

New^York  City, 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

a 

New  England, 

Owfnecticut, 

Washington, 
Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Charleston, 

o 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,. 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

OP 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

o 

o 

Oregon. 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

Southern  California. 

Sun' 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Q 

Q 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R,  &  3. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  A  s. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  A  a. 

PI 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M, 

H,  M. 

H.  M. 

H,  M. 

1 

5  43 

6  25 

1  54 

5  44 

6  24 

1  51 

5  46 

6  23 

1  47 

5  49 

6  20 

1  35 

5  42 

6  26 

2  31 

5  43 

6  25 

2  28 

5  44 

6  24 

2  24 

5  47 

6  20 

2  14 

O 

5  40 

6  28 

3  3 

5  41 

6  26 

3  1 

5  42 

6  25 

2  58 

5  46 

6  21 

2  50 

M 
iVl 

5  38 

6  29 

3  34 

5  40 

6  27 

3  33 

5  41 

6  26 

3  31 

5  45 

6  22 

3  25 

0 

Til 

J.  u 

5  36 

6  30 

4  4 

5  38 

6  28 

4  3 

5  39 

6  27 

4  2 

5  44 

6  22 

3  59 

0 

W 

vv 

5  35 

6  31 

4  33 

5  36 

6  30 

4  33 

5  38 

6  28 

4  33 

5  42 

6  23 

4  33 

/ 

Til 

5  33 

6  32 

5  2 

5  35 

6  31 

5  3 

5  36 

6  29 

5  4 

5  41 

6  24 

5  7 

o 
o 

Fr 

1?  r 

5  31 

6  33 

sets . 

5  33 

6  32 

sets . 

5  35 

6  30 

sets 

5  40 

6  25 

sets . 

Q 

y 

Qo 

oa 

5  30 

6  34 

8  12 

5  31 

6  33 

8  9 

5  33 

6  31 

8  6 

5  38 

6  25 

7  57 

lU 

5  28 

6  35 

9  16 

5  30 

6  34 

9  13 

5  32 

6  32 

9  10 

5  37 

6  26 

8  58 

iVl 

5  26 

6  36 

10  20 

5  28 

6  35 

10  16 

5  30 

6  33 

10  12 

5  36 

6  27 

9  59 

1  9 

Til 
1  U 

5  25 

6  38 

11  19 

5  27 

6  36 

11  15 

5  29 

6  34 

11  11 

5  35 

6  27 

10  58 

lO 

W 
VV 

5  23 

6  39 

A.M. 

5  25 

6  37 

A.M. 

5  27 

6  35 

A.M. 

5  33 

6  28 

11  53 

1  A 

14! 

TVi 
1 U 

5  21 

6  40 

12  14 

5  24 

6  38 

12  10 

5  26 

6  36 

12  6 

5  32 

6  29 

A.M. 

1  K 

Fr 

J?  r 

5  20 

6  41 

1  3 

5  22 

6  39 

1  0 

5  24 

6  36 

12  56 

5  31 

6  30 

12  45 

lU 

oa 

5  18 

6  42 

1  46 

5  29 

6  40 

1  44 

5  23 

6  38 

1  41 

5  30 

6  30 

1  32 

1  7 
1  1 

o 

5  16 

6  43 

2  26 

5  18 

6  41 

2  24 

5  21 

6  38 

2  22 

5  29 

6  3^1 

2  16 

1  Q 
lo 

AT 

i\X 

5  15 

6  44 

3  1 

^  17 

6  42 

3  0 

5  20 

6  39 

3  0 

5  28 

6  32 

2  56 

1  Q 

Tit 
1  U 

5  13 

6  46 

3  35 

5  16 

6  43 

3  35 

5  18 

6  40 

3  36 

5  26 

6  32 

3  36 

w 
vv 

5  12 

6  47 

5  14 

6  44 

4  10 

5  17 

6  41 

4  11 

5  25 

6  33 

4  14 

561 

TVi 

1  n 

5  10 

6  48 

4  42 

5  13 

6  45 

4  44 

5  16 

6  42 

4  47 

5  24 

6  34 

4  53 

99 

Fr 

r  r 

5  9 

6  49 

rises. 

5  11 

6  46 

rises. 

5  14 

6  43 

rises . 

5  23 

6  35 

rises. 

oa 

5  7 

6  50 

8  28 

5  10 

6  47 

8  24 

5  13 

6  44 

8  21 

5  22 

6  35 

8  9 

24 

S 

5  6 

6  51 

9  26 

5  9 

6  48 

9  22 

5  12 

6  45 

9  18 

5  21 

6  36 

9  5 

25 

M 

5  4 

6  52 

10  19 

5  7 

6  49 

10  15 

5  10 

6  46 

10  11 

5  20 

6  37 

9  57 

26 

Tu 

5  3 

6  53 

11  7 

5  6 

6  50 

11  4 

5  9 

6  47 

10  59 

5  18 

6  38 

10  46 

27 

W 

5  1 

6  54 

11  50 

5  4 

6  51 

11  46 

5  8 

6  48 

11  42 

5  17 

6  38 

11  30 

28 

Th 

5  0 

6  56 

A.M. 

5  3 

6  52 

A.M. 

5  6 

6  49 

A.M. 

5  16 

6  39 

A.M. 

29 

Fr 

4  59 

6  57 

12  28 

5  2 

6  54 

12  25 

5  5 

6  50 

12  22 

5  15 

6  4C 

12  10 

30 

Sa 

4  57 

6  5S 

I    1  2 

5  0 

6  5B 

1  0 

5  4 

6  51 

12  57 

5  14 

6  4C 

)  12  48 

SUN   ON   MEI^IDIAN   OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month 

H, 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M,  ' 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

9. 

1 

12 

3 

58 

7 

12 

2 

13 

13- 

12 

0 

35 

19 

11 

59 

9 

25 

11 

57 

56 

2 

12 

3 

40 

8 

12 

1 

56 

14 

12 

0 

20 

20 

11 

58 

55 

26 

11 

57 

46 

3 

12 

3 

22 

9 

12 

1 

39 

15 

12 

0 

5 

21 

11 

58 

43 

27 

11 

57 

36 

4 

12 

3 

5 

10 

12 

1 

23 

16 

11 

59 

50 

22 

11 

58 

30 

28 

11 

57 

27 

5 

12 

2 

47 

11 

12 

1 

7 

17 

11 

59 

36 

23 

11 

58 

19 

29 

11 

57 

18 

6 

12 

2 

30 

12 

12 

0 

51 

18 

11 

59 

22 

24 

11 

58 

7 

30 

11 

57 

9 

TWILIGHT. 


Places, 

Apr. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Boston. ,  , . 

1 

4  7 

8  2 

11 

3  47 

8  16  , 

21 

3  27 

8  32 

New  York 

1 

4  10 

7  58 

11 

3  51 

8  12 

21 

3  32 

8  26 

Wash' ton.. 

1 

4  14 

7  54 

11 

3  57 

8  7 

21 

3  39 

8  20 

Charleston 

1 

4  25 

7  43 

11 

4  11 

7  52 

21 

3  57 

8  2 

5th  Montti.  MAY,  1921.  31  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  York  City, 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

i 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 

Charleston, 

O 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Ka 

nsas. 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 

5 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

o 

o 

Oregon. 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

Southern  California. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Q 

Q 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

H  M 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

s 

4  56 

6  59 

i  34 

4  59 

6  56 

1  32 

5  3 

6  52 

1  30 

5  13 

6  41 

1  23 

2 

M 

4  54 

7  0 

2  4 

4  58 

6  57 

2  2 

5  2 

6  53 

2  1 

5  12 

6  42 

1  57 

3 

Tu 

4  53 

7  1 

2  32 

4  57 

6  58 

2  32 

5  0 

6  54 

2  32 

5  11 

6  43 

2  30 

4 

W 

4  52 

7  2 

3  2 

4  55 

6  59 

3  2 

4  59 

6  55 

3  3 

5  10 

6  43 

3  4 

5 

Th 

4  50 

7  3 

3  32 

4  54 

7  0 

3  34 

4  58 

6  56 

3  35 

5  10 

6  44 

3  40 

6 

Ft 

4  49 

7  4 

4  5 

4  53 

7  1 

4  8 

4  57 

6  57 

4  10 

5  9 

6  45 

4  18 

7 

Sa 

4  48 

7  6 

sets . 

4  52 

7  2 

sets. 

4  56 

6  58 

sets. 

.5  8 

6  46 

sets. 

8 

S 

4  47 

7  7 

8  8 

4  51 

7  3 

8  4 

4  55 

6  59 

8  0 

5  7 

6  46 

7  48 

9 

M 

4  46 

7  8 

9  11 

4  50 

7  4 

9  7 

4  54 

7  0 

9  3 

5  6 

6  47 

8  49 

10 

Tu 

4  44 

7  9 

10  9 

4  48 

7  5 

10  5 

4  53 

7  0 

10  1 

5  5 

6  48 

9  47 

11 

W 

4  43 

7  10 

11  1 

4  47 

7  6 

10  58 

4  52 

7  -  1 

10  54 

5  4 

6  48 

10  42 

12 

Th 

4  42 

7  11 

11  47 

4  46 

7  7 

11  44 

4  51 

7  2 

11  41 

5  4 

6  49 

11  31 

13 

Fr 

4  41 

7  12 

A.M. 

4  45 

7  8 

A.M. 

4  50 

7  3 

A.M. 

5  3 

6  50 

A.M. 

14 

Sa 

4  40 

7  13 

12  27 

4  44 

7  9 

12  25 

4  49 

7  4 

12  23 

5  2 

6  51 

12  16 

15 

S 

4  39 

7  14 

1  3 

4  43 

7  10 

1  2 

4  48 

7  5 

1  1 

5  2 

6  51 

12  57 

16 

M 

4  38 

7  15 

1  37 

4  42 

7  11 

1  37 

4  47 

7  6 

1  37 

5  1 

6  52 

1  36 

17 

Tu 

4  37 

7  16 

2  10 

4  41 

7  12 

2  11 

4  46 

7  7 

2  12 

5  0 

6  53 

2  14 

18 

W 

4  36 

7  17 

2  42 

4  40 

7  13 

2  44 

4  45 

7  8 

2  46 

5  0 

6  53 

2  52 

19 

Th 

4  35 

7  18 

3  17 

4  40 

7  14 

3*i& 

4  44 

7  9 

3  22 

4  59 

6  54 

3  30 

20 

Fr 

4  34 

7  19 

3  53 

4  39 

7  14 

3  57 

4  44 

^  10 

4  0 

4  58 

6  55 

4  11 

21 

Sa 

4  33 

7  20 

rises . 

4  38 

7  15 

rises. 

4  43 

7  10 

rises . 

4  58 

6  56 

rises. 

22 

S 

4  32 

7  21 

8  10 

4  37 

7  16 

8  6 

4  42 

7  11 

8  2 

4  57 

6  56 

7  48 

23 

M 

4  32 

7  22 

9  0 

4  36 

7  17 

8  56 

4  42 

7  12 

8  52 

4  56 

6  57 

8  39 

24 

Tu 

4  31 

7  23 

9  46 

4  36 

7  18 

9  42 

4  41 

7  13 

9  38 

4  56 

6  58 

9  25 

25 

W 

4  30 

7  24 

I'O  26 

.»  4  35 

7  19 

10  23 

4  40 

7  14 

10  19 

4  56 

6  58 

10  ^7 

26 

Th 

4  29 

7  25 

11  2 

4  34 

7  20 

10  59 

4  40 

7  15 

10  56 

4  55 

6  59 

10  46 

27 

Fr  . 

4  29 

7  26 

11  34 

4  34 

7  21 

11  32 

4  39 

7  15 

11  30 

4  55 

7  0 

11  22 

28 

Sa 

4  28 

7  26 

A.M. 

4  33 

7  22 

A.M. 

4  38 

7  16 

A.M. 

4  54 

7  0 

11  56 

29 

S 

4  28 

7  27 

12  4 

4  33 

7  22 

12  3 

4  38 

7  17 

12  1 

4  54 

7  1 

A.M. 

30 

M 

4  27 

7  28 

12  33 

4  32 

7  23 

12  32 

4  37 

7  18 

12  32 

4  54 

7  1 

12  29 

31 

Tu 

'4  26 

7  29 

1  li 

4  32 

7  24 

1  1 

4  37 

7  18 

1  2 

4  53 

7  2 

1  2 

SUN   ON   MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month 

h.  m. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

a. 

1 

11  57 

2 

8 

11 

56 

23 

14 

11 

56 

12 

20 

11 

56 

21 

26 

11 

56 

49 

11  56 

54 

9 

11 

56 

20 

15 

11 

56 

12 

21 

11 

56 

24 

27 

11 

56 

55 

3 

11  56 

48 

10 

11 

56 

17 

16 

11 

56 

13 

22 

11 

56 

28 

28 

11 

57 

2 

4 

11  56 

42 

11 

11 

56 

15 

17 

n 

56 

14 

23 

11 

56 

32 

29 

11 

57 

9 

5 

11  56 

36 

12 

11 

56 

13 

18 

11 

56 

15 

24 

11 

56 

37 

30 

11 

57 

17 

6 

11  s56 

31 

13 

11 

56 

12 

19 

11 

56 

18 

25 

11 

56 

43 

31 

11 

57 

26 

7 

11  56 

27 

TWILICHT. 


Places.-^ 

May. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

May. 

Begins,  a  m. 

Ends,  p.m. 

May. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  p.m. 

Boston. . . . 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

h.  m. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

3  7 

8  48 

11 

2  48 

9  5 

21 

2  32 

9  22 

New  York 

1 

3  14 

8  41 

11 

2  57 

8  56 

21 

2  42 

9  11 

Wash' ton.. 

1 

3  22 

8  33 

11 

3  6 

8  47 

21 

2  53 

9  1 

Charleston 

1 

3  43 

8  12 

11 

3  31 

8  22 

21 

3  21 

8  32  * 

6tli  Month.  JUNE,  1921.  30  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  York  City, 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 

Charleston, 

o 

N.  Y  State, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Kansas, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

o 

o 

Oregon. 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

Southern  California. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

p 

Q 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  «&  s. 

RiSES. 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

w 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

4  26 

7  30 

1  30 

4  31 

7  25 

1  32 

4  36 

7  19 

1  33 

4  53 

7  2 

1  36 

2 

Th' 

4  25 

7  30 

2  2 

4  30 

7  25 

2  4 

4  36 

7  20 

2  6 

4  53 

7  3 

2  12 

3 

Fr 

4  25 

7  31 

2  37 

4  30 

7  26 

2  40 

4  36 

7  20 

2  43 

4  52 

7  4 

2  52 

4 

Sa 

4  24 

7  32 

3  17 

4  30 

7  27 

3  20 

4  35 

7  21 

3  24 

4  52 

7  4 

3  36 

5 

S 

4  24 

7  33 

4  3 

4  29 

7  27 

4  7 

4  35 

7  22 

4  12 

4  52 

7  5 

4  25 

6 

M 

4  24 

7  33 

sets. 

4  29 

7  28 

sets. 

4  35 

7  22 

sets. 

4  52 

7  5 

sets. 

7 

Tu 

4  24 

7  34 

8  54 

4  29 

7  29 

8  50 

4  35 

7  23 

8  46 

4  52 

7  6 

8  33 

8 

W 

4  23 

7  34 

9  43 

4  29 

7  29 

9  40 

4  34 

7  23 

9  37 

4  52 

7  6 

9  26 

9 

Th 

4  23 

7  35 

10  27 

4  28 

7  30 

10  25 

4  34 

7  24 

10  22 

4  52 

7  7 

10  14 

10 

Fr 

4  23 

7  36 

11  6 

4  28 

7  30 

11  4 

4  34 

7  24 

11  3 

4  51 

7  7 

10  57 

11 

Sa 

4  23 

7  36 

11  41 

4  28 

7  31 

11  40 

4  34 

7  25 

11  40 

4  51 

7  7 

11  37 

12 

S 

4  22 

7  37 

A.M. 

4  28 

7  31 

A.M. 

4  34 

7  25 

A.M. 

4  51 

7  8 

A.M. 

13 

M 

4  22 

7  37 

12  14 

4  28 

7  32 

12  14 

4  34 

7  26 

12  15 

4  51 

-7  .8 

12  16 

14 

Tu 

4  22 

7  38 

12  46 

4  28 

7  32 

12  48 

4  34 

7  26 

12  49 

4  51 

7  9 

12  54 

15 

W 

4  22 

7  38 

1  19 

4  28 

7  33 

1  22 

4  34 

7  27 

1  24 

4  51 

7  9 

1  31 

16 

Th 

7  39 

1  54 

4  28 

7  33 

1  57 

4  34 

7  27 

2  1 

4  52 

7  9 

2  10 

17 

Fr 

4  22 

7  39 

2  32 

4  28 

7  33 

2  36 

4  34 

7  27 

2  40 

4  52 

7  10 

2  52 

18 

Sa 

4  2**^. 

7  39 

3  13 

4  28 

7  34 

3  18 

4  34 

7  28 

3  22 

4  52 

7  10 

3  36 

19 

S 

4  23 

7  40 

3  59 

4  28 

7  34 

4  3 

4  34 

7  28 

4  8 

4  52 

7  10 

4  23 

20 

M 

4  23 

7  40 

rises. 

4  28 

7  31 

rises . 

4  34 

7  28 

rises . 

4  52 

7  10 

rises. 

21 

Tu 

4  23 

7  40 

8  25 

4  28 

7  34 

8  21 

4  34 

7  28 

8  17 

4  52 

7  11 

8  4 

22 

W 

4  23 

7  40 

9  2 

4  29 

7  35 

8  59 

4  35 

7  29 

8  55 

4  52 

7  11 

8  45 

23 

Th 

4  24 

7  40 

9  36 

4  29 

7  35 

9  33 

4  35 

7  29 

9^30 

4  53 

7  11 

9  22 

24 

Fr 

4  24 

7  40 

10  7 

4  29 

7  35 

10  5 

4  35 

7  29 

10  3 

4  53 

7  11 

9  56 

25 

Sa 

4  24 

7  41 

10  36 

4  29 

7  35 

10  34 

4  35 

7  29 

10  33 

4  53 

7  12 

10  29 

26 

S 

4  24 

7  41 

11  4 

4  30 

7  35 

11  3 

4  36 

f  29 

11  3 

4  54 

7  12 

11  2 

27 

M 

4  25 

7  41 

11  32 

4  30 

7  35 

11  32 

#36 

7  29 

11  33 

4  54 

7  12 

11  35 

28 

Tu 

4  25 

7  41 

A.M. 

4  31 

7  35 

A.M. 

4  36 

7  29 

A.M. 

4  54 

7  12 

A.M. 

29 

W 

4  26 

7  41 

12  1 

4  31 

7  35 

12  3 

4  37 

7  29 

12  4 

4  55 

7  12 

12  9 

30 

Th 

4  26 

7  41 

12  33 

4  31 

7  35 

12  36 

4  37 

7  29 

12  38 

4  55 

7  12 

12  46 

SUN  ON  MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

1 

11 

57 

35 

7 

11 

58 

35 

13 

11 

59 

47 

19 

12 

1 

3 

25 

12 

2 

20 

2 

11 

57 

44 

8 

11 

58 

47 

14 

11 

59 

59 

20 

12 

1 

16 

26 

12 

2 

33 

3 

11 

57 

53 

9 

11 

58 

58 

15 

12 

0 

12 

21 

12 

1 

29 

27 

12 

2 

45 

4 

11 

58 

3 

10 

11 

59 

10 

16 

12 

0 

24 

22 

12 

1 

42 

28 

12 

2 

58 

5 

11 

58 

14 

11 

11 

59 

22 

17 

12 

0 

37 

23 

\^ 

1 

55 

29 

12 

3 

10 

6 

11 

58 

24 

12 

11 

59 

34 

18 

12 

0 

50 

24 

12 

2 

7 

30 

12 

3 

22 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

June. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

June. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

June. 

Begins.  A.M. 

.Ends,  P.M. 

H. 

M. 

h.  m. 

H.  M. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

Boston. .  . . 

1 

2 

18 

9  38 

11 

2  10 

9  50 

21 

2  8 

9  55 

New  York 

1 

2 

29 

9  26 

11 

2  23 

9  36 

21 

2  22 

9  41 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

2 

42 

9  14 

11 

2  36 

9  23 

21 

2  35 

9  28 

Charleston 

1 

3 

14 

8  42 

11 

3  10 

8  49 

21 

3  10 

8  53 

7th  Month. 


JULY,  1921. 


31  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  York  City, 

Calendar  for 

c 

1 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 

1 

N.  Y. 

state. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Michigan.  Wisconsin, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

N. and  S 

Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

1 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

o 

o 

Oregon 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

>» 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Q 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

^SUN 

^UN 

R,  &  s. 

Fr 

u. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H, 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

4 

26 

7 

41 

1  10 

4 

31 

7 

35 

1  lo 

d  ^ft 

4!  OO 

1  1  R 
1  10 

2 

Sa 

4 

27 

7 

40 

1  52 

4 

32 

7 

35 

1  ou 

7  PQ 

I  /^y 

p  n 

8 

S 

4 

28 

7 

40 

2  41 

4 

33 

7 

35 

7  QQ 

/  2sy 

4 

M 

4 

28 

7 

40 

3  38 

4 

33 

7 

34 

/  i&y 

Q  Aft 

5 

Tu 

'4 

29 

7 

40 

sets. 

4 

34 

7 

34 

sets . 

4.  /to 

7  PQ 

/  i^y 

sets . 

6 

W 

4 

29 

7 

40 

8  21 

4 

35 

7 

34 

o  lo 

7  Pft 
/  Zo 

ft  1 

0  10 

7 

Th 

4 

30 

7 

39 

9  3 

4 

35 

7 

34 

Q  1 

a  1 

A  d.1 

7  Pft 

ft  ^Q 

0  oy 

8 

Fr 

4 

31 

7 

39 

9  41 

4 

36 

7 

33 

7  Pft 

Q  ^Q 

y  i>y 

9 

Sa 

4 

31 

7 

38 

10  16 

4 

36 

7 

33 

A  AQ 

7  P7 

1  n  1 
lu  10 

10 

S 

4 

32 

7 

38 

10  49 

4 

37 

7 

33 

7  P7 

in  ^^1 
lu  01 

11 

M 

4 

33 

7 

37 

11  22 

4 

38 

7 

32 

4  44 

7  P7 

I  1  P7 

II  %  1 

12 

Tu 

4 

34 

7 

37 

11  57 

4 

39 

7 

32 

11  'iQ 

J, 

7  Pf\ 

A  M 

t\ .  iVl . 

13 

W 

4 

34 

7 

36 

A.M. 

4 

39 

7 

31 

A  M 

rV.  iVX. 

^  ^0 

7  Pfi 

IP  Q 
1%  0 

14 

Th 

4 

35 

7 

36 

12  34 

4 

40 

7 

31 

A  Af\ 

7  P/^[ 

1  P  A 1 

15 

Fr 

4 

36 

7 

€5 

1  14 

4 

41 

7 

30 

1  1ft 
1  lo 

A  Afi 

7  OK 

1  PP 
1  25% 

16 

Sa 

4 

37 

7 

34 

1  57 

4 

42 

7 

30 

7  PJ, 

P  f» 

17 

S 

4 

38 

7 

34 

2  44 

4 

42 

7 

29 

2  49 

4  48 

7  24 

2  54 

18 

M 

4 

38 

7 

33 

3  35 

4 

43 

7 

28 

3  40 

4  48 

7  23 

•  6  45 

19 

Tu 

4 

39 

7 

32 

rises , 

4 

44 

7 

28 

rises. 

4  49 

7  22 

rises. 

20 

W 

4 

40 

7 

32 

7  38 

4 

45 

7 

27 

7  35 

4  50 

7  22 

7  32 

21 

Th 

4 

41 

7 

31 

8  10 

4 

46 

7 

26 

8  8 

4  51 

7  21 

8  5 

22 

Fr 

4 

42 

7 

30 

8  39 

4 

47 

7 

25 

8  38 

4  52 

7  20 

8  36 

23 

Sa 

4 

43 

7 

29 

9  8 

4 

48 

7 

25 

9  7 

4  52 

7  20 

9  6 

24 

S 

4 

44 

7 

28 

9  36 

4 

48 

7 

24 

9  36 

4  53 

7  19 

9  36 

25 

M 

4 

45 

7 

27 

10  4 

4 

49 

7 

23 

10*  5 

4  54 

7  18 

10  6 

26 

Tu 

4 

46 

7 

26 

10  34 

i 

50 

7 

22 

10  36 

4  55 

7  17 

10  38 

27 

W 

4 

47 

7 

25 

11  8 

4 

51 

7 

21 

11  11 

4  56 

7  16 

11  14 

28 

Th 

4 

48 

7 

24 

11  46 

4 

5'2 

7 

20 

11  49 

4  57 

7  15 

11  53 

29 

Fr 

4 

49 

7 

23 

A.M. 

4 

53 

7 

19 

A.M. 

4  58 

7  14 

A.M. 

30 

Sa 

=  4 

50 

7 

22 

12  30 

4 

54 

7 

18 

12  34 

4  58 

7  13 

12  39 

31 

S 

4 

51 

7 

21 

1  22 

4 

55 

7 

17 

1  26 

4  59 

7  12 

1  31 

Calendar  for 
Charleston, 
Georgia.  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern:  California. 


Sun 
Rises  , 


4  55 
4  56 
4  56 
4  57 
4  57 
4  58 
4  58 
4  59 

4  59 

5  0 


Sun  Moon 
Sets.  r.  &  s. 


H.  M. 

1  26 

2  12 

3  5 

4  3 
sets. 
8  5 

8  52 

9  35 
10  16 

10  54 

11  33 
A.M. 

12  12 
12  52 

1  35 

2  21 

3  9 
3  59 

rises. 
7  22 

7  58 

8  31 

9  4 
9  36 

10  10 

10  44 

11  22 
A.M. 

12  4 
12  52 

1,46 


SUN   ON   MERIDIAN   OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 

Month 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M.  S. 

Day  of 
Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

h.    m.  s 

1 

12 

3 

34 

8 

12 

4 

48 

14 

12 

5 '  37 

20 

12 

6 

8 

26 

12 

6 

19 

2 

12 

3 

45 

9 

12 

4 

58 

15 

12 

5  44 

21 

12 

6 

11 

27 

12 

6 

19 

3 

12 

3 

57 

10 

12 

5 

6 

16 

12 

5  49 

22 

12 

6 

14 

28 

12 

6 

18 

4 

12 

4 

8 

11 

12 

5 

15 

17 

12 

5  55 

23 

12 

6 

16 

29 

12 

6 

17 

5 

12 

4 

18 

12 

12 

5 

23 

18 

12 

6  0 

24 

12 

6 

17 

30 

12 

6 

15 

6 

12 

4 

29 

13 

12 

5 

30 

19 

12 

6  4 

25 

12 

6 

18 

31 

12 

6 

12 

7 

12 

4 

39 

TWILICHT. 


Places. 

July. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

July. 

Begins,  a.m 

Ends  P.M. 

July. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends  p.M 

Boston. .  . . 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

e.  M. 

H  M 

1 

2  13 

9  54 

11 

2  24 

9  46 

21 

2  38 

9  34 

New  York 

1 

2  26 

9  40 

11 

2  36 

9  34 

21 

2  49 

9  23 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

2  40 

9  27 

11 

2  48 

9  22 

21 

3  0 

9  12 

Charleston 

1 

3  14 

8  53 

11 

3  20 

8  50 

21 

3  29 

8  43 

8tb  Month. 


AUGUST,  1921. 


31  Days. 


Calendar  lor 

Calendar  for 

'i 

Boston, 

New  York  City, 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

a 

> 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 

Charleston, 

c 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

o 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

XI 

4^ 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

o 

o 

Oregon. 

Northern  California. 

Central  Caifornia. 

Southern  California. 

>5 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Q 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  &  s. 

1 

M 

H  M 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

4  52 

7  20 

2  22 

4  56 

7  16 

2  27 

5  0 

7  11 

2  32- 

5  13 

6  58 

2  46 

Tu 

4  53 

7  19 

3  29 

4  57 

7  15 

3  33 

5  1 

7  10 

3  38 

5  14 

6  58 

3  52 

3 

W 

4  54 

7  18 

sets. 

4  58 

7  14 

sets. 

5  2 

7  9 

sets. 

5  15 

6  57 

sets. 

4 

Th 

4  55 

7  16 

7  35 

4  59 

7  13 

7  34 

5  3 

7  8 

7  32 

5  15 

6  56 

7  27 

5 

Fr 

4  56 

7  15 

8  13 

4  59 

7  12 

8  12 

5  4 

7  7 

8  12 

5  16 

6  55 

8  10 

6 

Sa 

4  57 

7  14 

8  48 

5  0 

7  10 

8  49 

5  5 

7  6 

8  50 

5  17 

6  54 

8  51 

7 

S 

4  58 

7  13 

9  23 

5  2 

7  9 

9  24 

5  6 

7  5 

9  26 

5  18 

6  53 

9  31 

8 

M 

4  59 

7  11 

9  58 

5  3 

7  8 

10  0 

5  6 

7  4 

10  3 

*■  _  -  ^ 
5  18 

6  52 

10  11 

9 

Tu 

5  0 

7  10 

10  34 

5  4 

7  7 

10  38 

5  7 

7  3 

10  42 

5  19 

6  51 

10  52 

10 

W 

5  1 

7  9 

11  14 

5  4 

7  5 

11  18 

5  8 

7  2 

11  22 

5  20 

6  50 

11  34 

11 

Th 

5  2 

7  7 

11  56 

5  5 

7  4 

A.M. 

5  9 

7  0 

A.M. 

5  20 

6  49 

A.M. 

12 

Fr 

5  3 

7  6 

A.M. 

5  6 

7  3 

12  1 

5  10 

6  59 

12  6 

5  21 

6  48 

12  19 

13 

Sa 

5  4 

7  4 

12  42 

5  7 

7  1 

12  47 

5  11 

6  58 

12  52 

5  22 

6  47 

1  7 

14 

S 

5  5 

7  3 

1  32 

5  8 

7  0 

1  37 

5  12 

6  57 

1  42 

5  22 

6  46 

1  56 

15 

M 

5  6 

7  2 

2  24 

5  9 

6  59 

2  28 

5  13 

6  55 

2  33 

5  23 

6  45 

2  47 

16 

Tu 

5  8 

7  0 

3  18 

5  10 

6  57 

3  22 

5  14 

6  54 

3  2f 

5  24 

6  44 

3  39 

17 

W 

5  9 

6  59 

4  14 

5  11 

6  56 

4  18 

5  14 

"6  53 

4  21 

5  24 

6  43 

4  31 

18 

Th 

5  10 

6  57 

rises  ! 

5  12 

6  54 

rises. 

5  15 

6  51 

rises. 

5  25 

6  42 

rises . 

19 

Fr 

5  11 

6  56 

r  12 

5  13 

6  53 

7  11 

5  16 

6  50 

7  10 

5  26 

6  41 

7  7 

20 

Sa 

5  12 

6  54 

7  40 

5  14 

6  52 

7  40 

5  17 

6  49 

7  40 

5  26 

6  40 

7  39 

21 

S 

5  13 

6  53 

8  8 

5  15 

6  50 

8  9 

5  18 

6  47 

8  10 

5  27 

6  39 

8  12 

22 

M 

5  14 

6  51 

8  38 

5  16 

6  49 

8  40 

5  19 

6  46 

8  42 

5  28 

6  38 

8  46 

23 

Tu 

5  15 

6  50 

9  10 

5  17 

6  47 

9  12 

5  20 

6  44 

9  15 

5  28 

6  36 

9  22 

24 

W 

5  16 

6  48 

9  46 

5  18 

6  46 

9  49 

5  21 

6  43 

9  52 

5  29 

6  35 

10  2 

25 

Th 

5  17 

6  46 

10  26 

5  19 

6  44 

40  30 

5  22 

6  41 

10  34 

5  30 

6  34 

10  47 

26 

Fr 

5  18 

6  45 

11  13 

5  20 

6  42 

11  17 

5  23 

6  40 

11  22 

5  30 

6  33 

11  36 

27 

Sa 

5  19 

6  43 

A.M. 

5  21 

6  41 

A.M. 

5  24 

6  38 

A.M. 

5  31 

6  31 

A.M. 

28 

S 

5  20 

6  41 

12  7 

5  22 

6  39 

12  12 

5  25 

•6  37 

12  17 

5  32 

6  30 

12  31 

29 

M 

5  21 

6  40 

1  9 

5  23 

6  38 

1  13 

5  26 

6  36 

1  18 

5  32 

6  29 

1  32 

30 

Tu 

5  22 

6  38 

2  17 

5  24 

6  36 

2  21 

5  26 

■  6  84 

2  25 

5  33 

6  28 

2  37 

31 

W 

5  23 

6  36 

3  29, 

5  25 

6  35 

3  32 

5  27 

6  33 

3  3^ 

5  34 

6  26 

3  46 

SUN  ON   MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

a. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

M. 

s. 

1 

12 

6 

9 

8 

12 

5 

31 

14 

12 

4 

34 

20 

12 

3 

18 

26 

12 

1 

45 

2 

12 

6 

5 

9 

12 

5 

23 

15 

12 

4 

23 

21 

12 

3 

4 

27 

12 

1 

28 

3 

12 

6 

1 

10 

12 

5 

14 

16 

12 

4 

11 

22 

12 

2 

49 

28 

12 

1 

11 

4 

12 

5 

56 

11 

12 

5 

5 

17 

12 

3 

59 

23 

12 

2 

34 

^9 

12 

0 

54 

5 

12 

5 

51 

12 

12 

4 

55 

18 

12 

3 

46 

24 

12 

2 

18 

30 

12 

0 

36 

6 

12 

5 

45 

13 

12 

4 

45 

19  - 

12 

3 

32 

25 

12 

2 

2 

31 

12 

0 

17 

7 

12 

5 

38 

TWILIGHT. 


Boston.. . . 
New  York 
Wash'ton.. 
Charleston 


Aug. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Aug. 

Begins  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Aug. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

2  56 

9  16 

11 

3  12 

8  57 

21 

3  28 

8  37 

1 

3  5 

9  7 

11 

3  21 

8  49 

21 

3  34 

8  31 

1 

3  14 

8  57 

11 

3  28 

8  42 

21 

3  41 

8  24 

1 

3  40 

8  32 

11 

3  50 

8  20 

21 

3  59 

8  7 

9th  Month.  SEPTEMBER,  1921.  30  Days. 


of  the  Month.  | 

1 

of  the  Week. 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 
New  England, 
N.  Y.  State, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
N.  and  S  Dakota, 
Washington,  and 
Oregon. 

Calendar  for 
New  York  City, 
Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  and 
Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 
Washington, 
Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and 
Central  California. 

Calendar  for 
Charleston, 
Georgia.  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

1  Day 

Q 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  <&  S. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  &  S. 

Sun 
Rises 

^UN 

MOON 
R.  &  S. 

1 

Th 

H.  M. 

fZ  OA 

H.  M. 

u  oo 

H.  M. 

sets . 

H.  M. 

5  26 

H.  M. 

6  33 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

5  28 

H.  M. 

6  31 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

^  ^4 

O  Ot! 

H.  M. 
v>  xo 

H.  M. 

sets . 

Fr 

^  9fi 

o  xu 

U  0<L> 

6  43 

5  27 

6  32 

6  43 

5  29 

6  30 

6  43 

5  35 

6  24 

6  42 

3 

Sa 

O  jC  1 

U  O  1 

<  lO 

5  28 

6  30 

7  20 

5  30 

6  28 

7  21 

5  36 

fi  9^ 
u  xo 

7  94 
/  xn 

4 

g 

O  Zo 

O  0\J 

5  29 

6  28 

7  ^fi 

1  ou 

5  31 

6  26 

7  59 

5  36 

6  21 

8  5 

5 

M 

o 

o  Ol 

5  30 

6  27 

ft 

o  oo 

o  ox 

6  25 

8  38 

5  37 

fi  90 

U  XV 

ft  47 

6 

Tu 

O  0\J 

u  xu 

if    1  1 

5  31 

6  25 

if  lO 

5  33 

6  23 

9  19 

5  38 

6  19 

9  30 

4 

O  Ol 

D  /CO 

«7  OO 

O  0  4> 

Pi  9^ 

u  xo 

Q  /^ft 
tf  Oo 

O  OtB 

U  XX 

10  9 

1 U  X 

'^i  ^ft 
o  oo 

Rift 

U  lO 

1  0  1 

Ivf  lO 

8 

Th 

O  OA 

U  /CO 

1  V/  Oif 

•J  OO 

6  22 

10  44 

O  Ot! 

U  XI/ 

10  48 

5  39 

fi  1  R 
U  1  o 

11  9 

11  X 

9 

Fr 

o  oo 

91 

U  >C1 

1  1  xo 

5  34 

6  20 

11  32 

o  oo 

6  19 

11  37 

5  39 

fi  1 

U  1  o 

11  51 

10 

Oct 

o  o^ 

A  M 

O  Ot^ 

fi  1  ft 

U  1  o 

4  M 

^  ^R 
o  ou 

R  1  7 
U  1  / 

A  M 

40 

O  T*\/ 

R  1  4 

\)  I'* 

A  M 

11 

g 

o  oo 

U  1  o 

IX    1  l7 

O  0\J 

6  16 

1  X  X"* 

^  ^7 

O  O  1 

6  16 

19  9ft 
1  X  xo 

5  41 

6  12 

1  9  4,9 
1  X  tx 

12 

M 

O  0\j 

f?  1  fi 
U  1  u 

1  lO 

o  37 

6  15 

117 
111 

Sft 

o  oo 

6  14 

1  21 

4<1 

O  1 

6  11 

1  34 

13 

Tu 

D  O  1 

R  1  4. 

5  38 

U  1  o 

X  1 1 

O  Oa 

R  1  9 

U  IX 

9  1^ 
X  1  o 

f{  4.9 

O  t!X 

fi  10 

9  9R 
X  xu 

14 

o  oo 

U   1  /C 

O 

5  39 

6  12 

o  / 

40 

O   Tf  u 

R  1  1 

U   1  1 

^  10 

O  11/ 

^  4^ 

O  TfO 

fi  ft 

^  1  Q 

15 

Th 

O  Oa 

4  1 

5  40 

6  10 

O 

'i;  41 

O  D  1 

4  6 

5  43 

fi  7 

4.  19 

t!  IX 

16 

Fr 

5  40 

6  9 

4  59 

5  41 

6  8 

5  0 

5  42 

6  8 

5  2 

5  44 

6  5 

5  5 

17 

Sa 

5  41 

6  7 

rises . 

5  42 

6  6 

rises . 

5  43 

6  6 

rises. 

5  45 

6  4 

rises . 

18 

S 

5  42 

6  5 

6  42 

5  43 

6  5 

6  43 

5  43 

6  4 

6  44 

5  45 

6  3 

6  48 

19 

IM 

5  44 

6  3 

7  13 

5  44 

6  3 

7  15 

5  44 

6  3 

7  18 

5  46 

6  1 

7  24 

20 

Tu 

5  45 

6  2 

7  47 

o  45 

6  1 

7  50 

5  45 

6  1 

7  54 

5  46 

6  0 

8  3 

21 

W 

5  46 

6  0 

8  26 

5  46 

6  0 

8  30 

5  46 

6  0 

8  34 

5  47 

5  59 

8  46 

22 

Th 

5  47 

5  58 

9  10 

5  47 

5  58 

9  15 

5  47 

5  58 

9  19 

5  48 

5  57 

9  32 

23 

Fr 

5  48 

5  56 

10  1 

5  48 

5  56 

10  6 

5  48 

5  56 

10  10 

5  48 

5  56 

10  24 

24 

Sa 

5  49 

5  55 

10  58 

5  49 

5  55 

11  3 

5  49 

5  55 

11  8 

5  49 

5  55 

11  22 

25 

S 

5  50 

5  53 

A.M. 

5  50 

5  53 

A.M. 

5  50 

5  53 

A.M. 

5  50 

5  53 

A.M. 

26 

M 

5  51 

5  51 

12  1 

5  51 

5  51 

12  6 

5  51 

5  51 

12  10 

5  50 

5  52 

12  23 

27 

Tu 

5  52 

5  49 

1  10 

5  52 

5  50 

1  13 

5  52 

5  50 

1  17 

5  51 

5  51 

1  28 

28 

W 

5  53 

5  48 

2  20 

5  53 

5  48 

2  23 

5  52 

5  48 

2  26 

5  52 

5k49 

2  34 

29  Th 

5  54 

5  46 

3  33 

5  54 

5  46 

3  35 

5  53 

5  47 

3  37 

5  52 

5  48 

3  42 

30  Fr 

5  55 

5  44 

4  46 

5  55 

5  44 

4  47 

5  54 

5  4^ 

4  48 

5  53 

5  47 

4  49 

SUN  ON   MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.  M. 

B. 

Month 

H. 

M. 

S. 

Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Month 

h. 

M. 

s. 

Month 

H 

M. 

s. 

1 

11  59 

59 

7 

11 

58 

2 

13 

11 

55 

57 

19 

11 

53 

50 

25 

11 

51 

44 

2 

11  59 

40 

8 

11 

57 

41 

14 

11 

55 

36 

20 

11 

53 

28 

26 

11 

51 

23 

3 

11  59 

21 

9 

11 

57 

21 

15 

11 

55 

15 

21 

11 

53 

7 

27 

11 

51 

3 

4 

11  59 

1 

10 

11 

57 

0 

16 

11 

54 

53 

22 

11 

52 

46 

28 

11 

50 

48 

5 

11  58 

42 

11 

11 

56 

39 

17 

11 

54 

32 

23 

11 

52 

25 

29 

11 

50 

23 

6 

11  "S8 

22 

12 

11 

56 

18 

18 

11 

54 

11 

24 

11 

52 

4 

30 

11 

50 

4 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Sept. 

Begins,  a.m 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  p.m. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  m. 

Boston.. . . 

1 

3  44 

8  15 

11 

3  58 

7  54 

21 

4  11 

7  34 

New  York 

1 

3  49 

8  10 

11 

4  2 

7  50 

21 

4  14 

7  32 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

/3  54 

8  5 

li 

4  6 

7  47 

21 

4  17 

7  29 

Charleston 

1 

4  9 

7  51 

11 

4  17 

7  36 

21 

4  25 

7  21 

10th  Month. 


OCTOBER,  1921, 


31  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Boston, 
New  England, 
N.  Y.  State. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
N.  and  S.  Dakota, 
Washington,  and 
Oregon. 


Calendar  for 
New  York  City, 
Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  and 
INorthern  California. 


>> 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

J^IOON 

Q 

P 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  A  s. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises, 

Sets. 

R.  &  9. 

1 

Sa 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

5 

56 

5 

42 

sets. 

5 

56 

5 

43 

sets. 

5  55 

5 

43 

sets. 

5  54 

5 

45 

sets. 

S 

5 

58 

5 

41 

6  25 

5 

57 

5 

41 

6  27 

5  56 

5 

42 

6  30 

5  54 

5 

44 

6  38 

3 

M 

5 

59 

5 

39 

7  4 

5 

58 

5 

40 

7  7 

5  57 

5 

40 

7  11 

5  55 

5 

43 

7  21 

4 

Tu 

6 

0 

5 

37 

7  46 

5 

59 

5 

38 

7  50 

5  58 

5 

39 

7  54 

5  56 

5 

41 

8  7 

5 

W 

6 

1 

5 

35 

8  32 

6 

0 

5 

36 

8  36 

5  59 

5 

37 

8  41 

5  56 

5 

40 

8  54 

6 

Th 

6 

2 

5 

34 

9  20 

6 

1 

5 

35 

9  25 

6  0 

5 

36 

9  30 

5  57 

5 

39 

9  44 

7 

Fr 

6 

3 

5 

32 

10  11 

6 

2 

5 

33 

10  16 

6  1 

5 

34 

10  21 

5  58 

5 

38 

10  35 

8 

Sa 

6 

4 

5 

30 

11  5 

6 

3 

5 

31 

11  9 

6  2 

5 

33 

11  14 

5  59 

5 

36 

11  27 

9 

S 

6 

5 

5 

29 

11  59 

6 

4 

5 

30 

A.M. 

6  3 

5 

31 

A.M. 

5  59 

5 

35 

A.M. 

10 

M 

6 

7 

5 

27 

A.M. 

6 

5 

5 

28 

12  4 

6  4 

5 

30 

12  8 

6 

0 

5 

34 

12  1^ 

11 

Tu 

6 

8 

5 

25 

12  56 

6 

6 

5 

27 

12  59 

6  5 

5 

28 

1  2 

6 

1 

5 

32 

1  12 

12 

W 

6 

9 

5 

24 

1  52 

6 

8 

5 

25 

1  54 

6  6 

5 

27 

1  57 

6 

2 

5 

31 

2  4 

13 

Th 

6 

10 

5 

22 

2  49 

6 

9 

5 

24 

2  51 

6  7 

5 

25 

2  53 

6 

2 

5 

30 

2  58 

14 

Fr 

6 

11 

5 

20 

3  47 

6 

10 

5 

22 

3  48 

6  8 

5 

24 

3  49 

6 

3 

5 

29 

3  51 

15 

Sa 

6 

12 

5 

19 

4  46 

6 

11 

5 

20 

4  46 

6  9 

5 

22 

4  46 

6 

4 

5 

28 

4  45 

16 

S 

6 

14 

5 

17 

rises. 

6 

12 

5 

19 

rises . 

6  10 

5 

21 

rises . 

6 

4 

5 

26 

rises. 

17 

M 

6 

15 

5 

16 

5  48 

6 

13 

5 

17 

5  51 

6  11 

5 

19 

5  54 

6 

5 

5 

25 

6  2 

18 

Tu 

6 

16 

5 

14 

6  26 

6 

14 

5 

16 

6  30 

6  12 

5 

18 

6  33 

6 

6 

5 

24 

6  44 

19 

W 

6 

17 

5 

12 

7  9 

6 

15 

5 

14 

7  13 

6  13 

5 

17 

7  18 

6 

7 

5 

23 

7  30 

20 

Th 

6 

18 

5 

11 

7  58 

6 

16 

5 

13 

8  3 

6  14 

5 

15 

8  7 

6 

8 

5 

22 

8  21 

21 

Fr 

6 

19 

5 

9 

8  53 

6 

17 

5 

12 

8  58 

6  15 

5 

14 

9  2 

6 

8 

5 

21 

9  16 

22 

Sa 

6 

21 

5 

8 

9  54 

6 

18 

5 

10 

9  58 

6  16 

5 

13 

10  3 

6 

9 

5 

20 

10  16 

23 

S 

6 

22 

5 

6 

10  59 

6 

20 

5 

9 

11  3 

6  17 

5 

11 

11  7 

6 

10 

5 

18 

11  18 

24 

M 

6 

23 

5 

5 

A.M. 

6 

21 

5 

7 

A.M. 

6  18 

5 

10 

A.M. 

6 

11 

5 

17 

A.M. 

25 

Tu 

6 

24 

5 

4 

12  7 

6 

22 

5 

6 

12  10 

6  19 

5 

9 

12  14 

6 

12 

5 

16 

12  22 

26 

W 

6 

25 

5 

2 

1  17 

6 

23 

5 

5 

1  19 

6  20 

5 

7 

1  21 

6 

12 

5 

15 

1  27 

27 

Th 

6 

27 

5 

1 

2  27 

6 

24 

5 

3 

2  28 

6  21 

5 

6 

2  30 

6 

13 

5 

14 

2  33 

28 

Fr 

6 

28 

4 

59 

3  38 

6 

25 

5 

2 

3  38 

6  22 

*  5 

5 

3  38 

6 

14 

5 

13 

3  38 

29 

Sa 

6 

29 

4 

58 

4  48 

6 

26 

5 

1 

4  48 

6  24 

5 

4 

4  47 

6 

15 

5 

12 

4  43 

30 

S 

6 

30 

4 

57 

sets. 

6 

28 

4 

59 

sets. 

6  25 

5 

2 

sets . 

6 

16 

'  5 

12 

sets. 

31 

M 

6 

32 

4 

55 

5  37 

6 

29 

4 

58 

5  41 

6  26 

5 

1 

5  45 

6 

16 

5 

11 

1  5  56 

Calendar  for 
Washington, 
Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and 
Central  California. 


Calendar  for 
Charleston, 
Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas.  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 


SUN  ON   MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 
Month 

H.^ 

M. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

1 

11 

49 

44 

8 

11 

47 

38 

14 

11 

46 

6 

20 

11 

44 

53 

26 

11 

44 

4 

2 

11 

49 

25 

9 

11 

47 

22 

15 

11 

45 

53 

21 

11 

44 

43 

27 

11 

43 

58 

3 

11 

49 

7 

10 

11 

47 

6 

16 

11 

45 

40 

22 

11 

44 

34 

28 

11 

43 

53 

4 

11 

48 

48 

11 

11 

46 

50 

17 

11 

45 

27 

23 

11 

44 

25 

29 

11 

43 

49 

5 

11 

48 

30 

12 

11 

46 

35 

18 

11 

45 

15 

24 

11 

44 

17 

30 

11 

43 

46 

6 

11 

48 

13 

13 

11 

46 

20 

19 

11 

45 

4 

25 

11 

44 

10 

31 

11 

43 

43 

7 

11 

47 

55 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Oct, 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Oct. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Oct. 

Begins.  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  m. 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

H-  M. 

Boston. .  . . 

1 

4  23 

7  16 

11 

4  34 

6  58 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

New  York 

1 

4  25 

7  14 

11 

4  35 

6  57 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

4  27 

7  12 

11 

4  37 

6  56 

21 

4  46 

6  13 

Charleston 

1 

4  32 

7  7 

11 

4  39 

6  54 

21 

4 

(;  43 

11th  Month.  NOVEMBER,  1921.  30  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  York  City, 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 

Charleston, 

1 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

^Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

o 

N  and  S.  Dalfota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Wastiington.  and 

Wyoming, 

and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 

Oregon. 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

Southern  California. 

>> 

Sun 

Sun 

M  o  o  n 

Sun 

M.OON 

IVI 0  0  N 

IvI  O  ON 

Q 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

R?SES . 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

H,  M. 

H  M 

H  M 

H  M 

H.  M 

H  M 

H  M 

H.  M 

H  M 

H  M 

H.  M 

H  M 

1 

Tu 

6  33 

4  54 

6  21 

6  30 

4  57 

6  25 

6  27 

5  0 

6  30 

6  17 

5  id 

6  43 

2 

W 

6  34 

4  53 

7  10 

6  31 

4  56 

7  14 

6  28 

4  59 

7  18 

6  18 

5  9 

7  32 

3 

Th 

6  35 

4  51 

8  0 

6  32 

4  54 

8  5 

6  29 

4  58 

8  10 

6  19 

5  8 

8  24 

4 

Fr 

6  37 

4  50 

8  54 

6  33 

4  53 

8  58 

6  30 

4  57 

9  3 

6  20 

5  7 

9  16 

5 

Sa 

6  38 

4  49 

9  49 

6  35 

4  52 

9  53 

6  31 

4  56 

9  57 

6  21 

5  6 

10  9 

6 

S 

6  39 

4  48 

10  45 

6  36 

4  51 

10  48 

6  32 

4  55 

10  52 

6  22 

5  5 

11  2 

7 

M 

6  40 

4  47 

11  41 

6  37 

4  50 

11  44 

6  33 

4  54 

11  47 

6  22 

5  5 

11  55 

8 

Tu 

6  42 

4  46 

A.M. 

6  38 

4  49 

A.M. 

6  34 

4  53 

A.M. 

6  23 

5  4 

A.M. 

9 

W 

6"43 

4  45 

12  38 

6  39 

4  48 

12  40 

6  36 

4  52 

12  42 

6  24 

5  3 

12  48 

10 

Th 

6  44 

4  44 

1  35 

6  40 

4  47 

1  37 

6  37 

4  51 

1  38 

6  25 

5  2 

1  41 

11 

Fr 

6  45 

4  42- 

2  34 

6  42 

4  46 

2  34 

6  38 

4  ^ 

2  34 

!5  26 

5  2 

2  35 

12 

Sa 

6  47 

4  41 

3  33 

6  43 

4  45 

3  33 

6  39 

4  49 

3  32 

6  27 

5  1 

3  30 

13 

s 

6  48 

4  40 

4  34 

6  44 

4  44 

4  33 

'6  40 

4  48 

4  31 

6  28 

5  0 

4  26 

14 

IVl 

6  49 

4  40 

5  37 

6  45 

4  43 

5  34 

6  41 

4  47 

5  32 

6  29 

5  ,0 

5  24 

15 

Tu 

6  50 

4  39 

rises. 

6  46 

4  42 

rises . 

6  42 

4  47 

rises . 

6  30 

4  59 

rises . 

16 

W 

6  52 

4  38 

5  51 

6  48 

4  42 

5  56 

6  43 

4  46 

6  1 

6  31 

4  59 

6  15 

17 

Th 

6  53 

4  37 

6  46 

6  49 

4  41 

6  50 

6  45 

4  45 

6  55 

6  32 

4  58 

7  10 

18 

Fr 

6  54 

4  36 

7  46 

6  50 

4  40 

7  51 

6  46 

4  44 

7  56 

6  32 

4  58 

8  9 

19 

Sa 

6  55 

4  35 

8  51 

6  51 

4  39 

8  55 

6  47 

4  44 

9  0 

6  33 

4  57 

9  12 

20 

S 

6  56 

4  34 

9  59 

6  52 

4  39 

10  2 

6  48 

4  43 

10  6 

6  34 

4  57 

10  16 

21 

M 

6  58 

4  34 

11  8 

6  54 

4  38 

11  10 

6  49 

4  43 

11  13 

6  35 

4  56 

11  20 

22 

Tu 

.6  59 

4  33 

A.M. 

6  55 

4  37 

a:m. 

6  50 

4  42 

A.M. 

6  36 

4  56 

A.M. 

23 

W 

7  0 

4  32 

12  17 

6  56 

4  37 

12  18 

6  51 

4  42 

12  20 

6  37 

4  56 

12  24 

24 

Th 

7  1 

4  32 

1  26 

6  57 

4  36 

1  26 

6  52 

4  41 

1  27 

6  38 

4  55 

1  28 

25 

Fr 

7  2 

4  31 

2  34 

6  58 

4  36 

2  34 

6  53 

4  41 

2  33 

6  39 

4  55 

2  31 

26 

Sa 

7  4 

4  31 

3  42 

6  59 

4  35 

3  41 

6  54 

4  40 

3  39 

6  40 

4  55 

3  34 

27 

S 

7  5 

4  30 

4  48 

7  0 

4  35 

4  46 

6  55 

4  40 

4  44 

6  41 

4  54 

4.36 

28 

M 

7  6 

4  30 

5  53 

7  1 

4  34 

5  50 

6  56 

4  39 

5  47 

6  42 

4  54 

5  37 

29 

Tu 

7  7 

4  30 

sets. 

7  2 

4  34 

sets . 

6  57 

4  39 

sets. 

6  42 

4  54 

sets. 

80 

7  8 

4  29 

5  49 

7  3 

4  34 

5  53 

6  58 

4  39 

5  58 

6  43 

4  54 

6  12 

SUN   ON   MERIDIAN   OF  WASHINGTON. 


Day  OF 

JvIONTH 

H.      M.  S. 

Day  of 

MONTH 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  of 

MONTH 

H.      M.  S. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

S. 

Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

1 

11 

43 

41 

7 

11 

43 

47 

13 

11 

44 

22 

19 

11 

45 

28 

25 

11 

47 

3 

2 

11 

43 

40 

8 

11 

43 

51 

14 

11 

44 

31 

20 

11 

45 

41 

26 

11 

47 

22 

^  3 

11 

43 

40 

9 

11 

43 

55 

15 

11 

44 

41 

21 

11 

45 

56 

27 

11 

47 

41 

i  4 

11 

43 

40 

10 

11 

44 

1 

16 

11 

44 

51 

22 

11 

46 

12 

18 

11 

48 

1 

\t  5' 

11 

43 

42 

11 

11 

44 

7 

17 

11 

45 

2 

23 

11 

46 

28 

29 

11 

48 

22 

6 

11 

43 

44 

12 

11 

44 

14 

18 

11 

45 

15 

24 

11 

46 

45 

30 

11 

48 

44 

.TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Nov. 

Be  gins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Nov. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Nov. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Boston  

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

4  58 

6  29 

11 

5  9 

6  19 

21 

5  19 

6  12 

Sew  York 

1 

4  57 

6  29 

11 

5  8 

6  20 

21 

5  18 

6  14 

S/V^ash'ton.. 

1 

4  57 

6  30 

11 

5  6 

6  21 

21 

5  16 

6  16 

[Charleston 

1 

4  54 

6  33 

11 

5  2 

6  26 

21 

5  10 

6  22 

12th  Month.  DECEMBER,  1921.  31  Days. 


Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

M 

Boston, 

New  Yoek  City, 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

a 

a> 

New  England, 

Connecticut, 

Washington, 

CHARLESTON, 

o 

N.  Y.  State, 

Pennsylvania 

.  Ohio, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

1 

Washington,  and 

Wyoming,  and 

Nevada,  and 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Oregon. 

Northern  California. 

Central  California. 

>» 

Q  i 

Sun 

Sun 

iMOON 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

1  Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

MOON 

P 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R,  dk  S. 

Rises  . 

Sets. 

R.  *  s. 

Rises, 

Sets. 

R.  &  a. 

Th 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H,  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

7  9 

^4  2*9 

^6  4^ 

^7  ^ 

^4  3*4 

^6  4*6 

°6  59 

^4  38 

^  5*1 

6  44 

4  54 

7  5 

Fr 

7  10 

4  28 

7  36 

7  5 

4  33 

7  41 

7  0 

4  38 

7  45 

6  45 

4  54 

7  58 

3 

Sa 

7  11 

4  28 

8  33 

7  6 

4  33 

8  36 

7  1 

4  38 

8  40 

6  46 

4  54 

8  52 

4 

7  12 

4  28 

9  29 

7  7 

4  33 

9  32 

7  2 

4  38 

9  36 

6  46 

4  54 

9  45 

5 

M 

7  13 

4  28 

10  26 

7  8 

4  33 

10  28 

7  3 

4  38 

10  31 

6  47 

4  54 

10  38 

Til 

X  It 

7  14 

4  28 

11  23 

7  9 

4  33 

11  24 

7  4 

4  38 

11  26 

6  48 

4  54 

11  31 

7 

W 

7  15 

4  28 

A.M. 

7  10 

4  32 

A.M. 

7  5 

4  38 

A.M. 

6  49 

4  54 

A.M. 

g 

Th 

7  16 

4  28 

12  20 

7  11 

4  32 

12  21 

7  6 

4  38 

12  22 

6  50 

4  54 

12  24 

9 

Fr 

7  17 

4  28 

1  18 

7  12 

4  32 

1  18 

7  7 

4  38 

1  18 

6  50 

4  54 

1  17 

10 

7  18 

4  28 

2  18 

7  13 

4  32 

2  17 

7  8 

4  38 

2  16 

6  51 

4  54 

2  12 

11 

s 

7  19 

4  28 

3  19 

7  14 

4  33 

3  17 

7  8 

4  38 

3  15 

6  52 

4  55 

3  9 

12 

7  20 

4  28 

4  22 

7  15 

4  33 

4  19 

7  9 

4  38 

4  17 

6  53 

4  55 

4  8 

13 

Tn 

7  20 

4  28 

5  25 

7  15 

4  33 

5  22 

7  10 

4  38 

5  19 

6  53 

4  55 

5  8 

14 

W 

7  21 

4  28 

rises . 

7  16 

4  33 

rises . 

7  11 

4  39 

rises , 

6  54 

4  55 

rises. 

1  ^ 

Th 

7  22 

4  28 

5  32 

7  17 

4  33 

5  37 

7  11 

4  39 

5  42 

6  55 

4  56 

5  56 

Ifi 

lU 

JO  1 

7  23 

4  28 

6  37 

7  18 

4  33 

6  42 

7  12 

4  39 

6  46 

6  55 

4  56 

6  59 

17 

7  24 

4  29 

7  56 

7  19 

4  34 

7  50 

7  13 

4  40 

7  54 

6  56 

4  56 

8  5 

18 

o 

7  24 

4  29 

8  57 

7  19 

4  34 

9  0 

7  13 

4  40 

9  3 

6  56 

4  57 

9  11 

1Q 
itf 

iVJ. 

7  2^ 

4  30 

10  8 

7  20 

4  35 

10  10 

7  14 

4  40 

10  12 

6  57 

4  57 

10  17 

^0 

Tn 

7  25 

4  30 

11  18 

7  20 

4  35 

11  19 

7  14 

4  41 

11  20 

6  58 

4  58 

11  21 

21 

X*! 

W 

7  26 

4  30 

A.M. 

7  21 

4  36 

A.M. 

7  15 

4  41 

AM 

6  58 

4  58 

A.M. 

Th 

7  26 

4  31 

12  26 

7  21 

A  37' 

12  26 

7  16 

4  42 

12  26 

6  59 

4  59 

12  24 

jc  r 

7  27 

4  31 

1  34 

7  22 

4  37 

1  32 

7  16 

4  42 

1  31 

6  59 

4  59 

1  27 

24 

Sa 

7  27 

4  32 

2  39 

7  22 

4  37 

2  37 

7  16 

4  43 

2  35 

7  0 

5  0 

2  28 

25 

S 

7  28 

4  33 

3  43 

7  22 

4  38 

3  41 

7  17 

4  44 

3  38 

7  Oi 

5  0 

3  28 

26 

M 

7  28 

4  33 

4  45 

7  23 

4  38 

4  42 

7  17 

4  44 

4  38 

7  Oi 

5  1 

4  26 

27 

Tu 

7  28 

4  34 

5  43 

7  23 

4  39 

5  39 

7  18 

4  45 

5  35 

7  1 

5  2 

5  22 

28 

W 

7  29 

4  35 

6  37 

7  24 

4  40 

6  33 

7  18 

4  45 

6  29 

7  1 

5  2 

6  15 

29 

Th 

7  29 

4  36 

sets. 

7  24 

4  41 

sets. 

7  18 

4  46 

sets. 

7  2 

5  3 

sets. 

30 

Fr 

7  29 

4  36 

6  22 

7  24 

4  41 

6  26 

7  18 

4  47 

6  30 

7  2 

5  4 

6  42 

31 

Sa 

7  29 

4  37 

.7  18 

7  24 

4  42 

7  22 

7  19 

4  48 

7  26 

7  2 

5  4 

7  36 

SUN  ON   MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 


lY  OF 
ONTH 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Day  or 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

[Day  of 
Month 

H. 

M. 

s. 

fDAY  OF 
MONTH 

H. 

M. 

9. 

Day  OF 

MONTH 

H. 

M. 

s. 

1 

11 

49 

6 

8  ^ 

11 

51 

58 

14 

11 

54 

43 

20 

11 

57 

39 

26 

12 

0 

39 

2 

11 

49 

29 

9 

11 

52 

25 

15 

11 

55 

12 

21 

11 

58 

9 

27 

12 

1 

8 

3 

11 

49 

52 

10 

11 

52 

52 

16 

11 

55 

41 

22 

11 

58 

39 

28 

12 

1 

38 

4 

11 

50 

16 

11 

11 

53 

19 

17 

11 

56 

10 

23 

11 

59 

9 

29 

12 

2 

7 

5 

11 

50 

41 

12 

11 

53 

'47 

18 

11 

56 

40 

24 

11 

59 

39 

30 

12 

2 

37 

6 

11 

51 

6 

13 

11 

54 

15 

19 

11 

57 

9 

25 

12 

0 

9 

31 

12 

3 

6 

7 

11 

51 

32 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Dec. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec. 

Begins;  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends.  P.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

fl.  M. 

Boston.. . . 

1 

5  29 

6  9 

11 

5  38 

6  9 

21 

5  44 

6  12 

New  York 

1 

5  27 

6  11 

11 

5  35 

6  11 

21 

5  42 

6  14 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

5  25 

6  13 

11 

5  33 

6  14 

21 

5  39 

6  17 

Charleston 

1 

5  17 

6  21 

11 

5  24 

6  22 

21 

5  30 

6  26 

Astronomical — Time  Conversions — Sunrises,  Etc.  49 


THE  CALENDAR  IN  STANDARD  TIME   FOR  CITIES  IN  THE  U.  S. 

(How  to  ascertain  same  for  120  U.  S.  Cities  from  Local  Mean  Time  Cal.  on  12  preceding  pages.) 


Use  Calendar  for 
Boston. 


Use  Calendar  for 
New  York  City. 


Use  Calendar  for 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Use  Calendar  for 
Charleston. 


M. 

Idaho. 

Boise  City  add  45 

Pocatello  add  30  : 

Maine. 
Portland  sub  19 

Massachusetts. 

Boston  sub  16 

Fall  River  sub  16 

Lowell  sub  15 

Springfield  sub  10 

Worcester.     .sub  13 

Michigan. 
Battle  Creek.. €ub  19 

Detroit  add  32 

Grand  Rapids.sub  17 

Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  .add  13 
Montana. 

Butte  add  30 

New  York. 

Albany  sub  5 

Binghamton .  .  add    4  : 

Buffalo  add  16  : 

Poughkeepsie .  sub 
Rochester ....  add  10 
Schenectady . .  sub    4  : 

Syracuse  add    5  '. 

Utica  add  i. 

North  Dakota. 
Bismarck. .  . .  :add  43 

South  Dakota. 

Pierre  add  41 

Oregon. 

Portland  add  11 

Salem  add  12 

Washington. 

Olympia  add  1^2 

Seattle  add  d 

Spokane  sub  10 

•  Wisconsin. 

Madison  sub 

Milwaukee  sub 


Connecticut. 


Mb 

Bridgeport... 

.sub 

7 

E 

M 

9 

Eb 

New  Haven. . 

.sub 

8 

E 

Eb 

Illinois. 

9 

Cb 

E 

Springfield.. . 

.sub 

1 

Ce 

E 

Indiana. 

E 

Evansville. . . 

.sub 

10 

Cg 

E 

Fort  Wayne . 

.sub 

20 

c 

E 

Gary  

11 

c 

Indianapolis . 

.sub 

16 

Ce 

C 

Kokomo .... 

.sub 

15 

C 

E 

Terre  Haute. 

.sub 

10 

Ce 

C 

Iowa. 

Burlington . . . 

.add 

5 

C 

Cc 

Cedar  Rapids. add 

7 

Cb 

Davenport . . . 

0 

C 

Mc 

Des  Moines . 

!add 

14 

Q 

Sioux  City . . . 

.add 

26 

Cb 

E 

Nebraska, 

E 

27 

C 

E 

24 

C 

E 

Ohio. 

E 

Cincinnati. . . 

.sub 

22 

Ce 

E 

Cleveland .  . . 

.add 

26 

E 

E 

Columbus .  . . 

.sub 

28 

C 

E 

Dayton  

.sub 

23 

Ce 

'Sandusky .  .  . 

.add 

31 

E 

Cd 

.  '-do  

,  sub 

26 

C 

You.-,  own. 

.add 

23 

E 

Cb 

PE.n  'SYLVANIA, 

1 

E 

PC 

20 

Eb 

PC 

Harrisburg .  . 

.add 

E 

Philadelphia. 

.add 

i 

E 

Pd 

Pittsburgh. . . 

.add 

210 

E 

Pd 

Scranton .... 

.add 

3 

E 

Pd 

Rhode  Island. 

Providence.  . 

.sub 

14 

Eb 

C 

Wyoming. 

C 

Cheyenne. . . 

.sub 

1 

M 

M, 

California  (Central). 
San  Fran  add  10  Pe 

Colorado. 
Col.  Springs .  .         0  M 

Denver   0  M 

Pueblo  sub    2  M 

Delaware. 
Wilmington.. .add    2  E 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Washington... add    8  E 
Kansas. 

Topeka  add  23  C 

Wichita  add  29  Ce 

Kentucky. 

Frankfort  sub  20  C 

Lexington  sub  22  C 

Louisville.  .  .  .sub  17  C 

^iVlARYLAND. 

Baltiflfore.  . .  .add    6  E 

Missouri. 
Jefferson  City  .add    9  C 
Kansas  City,  .add  18  C 
Springfield...  .add  13  Ce 

St.  Louis  add    1  C 

Nevada. 
Carson  City .  .sub    1  P 

New  Jersey. 
Atlantic  City  .sub    2  E 

Trenton  sub    1  Eb 

North  Carolina. 

Raleigh  add  15  Eg 

Oklahoma. 
Muskogee ....  add  21  Cg 
Ok'h'a  City . . .  add  30  Cg 
Utah. 

S.  Lake  City .  .add  28  Mb 
Virginia. 

Norfolk  add    5  Ee 

Richmond. . .  .add  10  Ee 

West  Virginia. 
Charleston .  .  .  add  26  E 
Wheeling  add  22  Eb 


M. 

Alabama. 

Mobile  sub    8  Cf 

Montgomery.. sub  15  C 

Arizona. 

Phoenix  add  28  M 

Arkansas. 
Hot  Springs .  .  add  12  Cb 
Little  Rock. .  .add  9  Cb 
California.  (Southern). 
Los  Angeles . . .  sub  7  Pb 
Monterey ....  add  8  Pc 
San  Diego.  . .  .sub  11  P 
Santa  Barbarasub    1  Pb 

Florida. 
Jacksonville .  .  add  27  Ef 

Key  West  add  27  Eh 

Miami  add  21  Eh 

Georgia. 

Atlanta  sub  22  Cb 

Augusta  add  28  E 

Macon  add  34  E 

Savannah  ....  add  24  E 

Louisiana. 
New  Orleans..         0  Cf 
Shre\  eport ,  .  .  add  15  C 
Mississippi. 

Jackson  add    1  C 

Vicksburg  add    3  C 

New  Mexico. 
Santa  Fe . . .  .  .  add    4  M  c 

South  Carolina. 
Charleston.*,  .add  20  E 

Columbia  add  24  Eb 

Tennessee  . 

Memphis   0  Cc 

Nashville  sub  13  Cc 

Austin  add  31  Cf 

Dallas  add  27  C 

El  Paso  add    6  M 

Galveston  add  19  Cf 

San  Antonio .  .  add  34  Cf 


Directions: — For  New  York  City,  subtract  4m  from  the  Calendar  for  that  city  and  the  result  is  in 
Eastern  standard  time;  for  other  cities,  use  the  Calendar  named  at  head  of  column  and  add  or  subtract 
the  given  number  of  minutes;  this  gives  the  required  standard  time,  which  is  eastern,  central,  mountain  or 
Pacific,  according  as  the  letter  E,  C,  M  or  P  is  found  in  the  table.  A  small  letter  indicates  that  in  case 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  correction  for  latitude  is  advisable;  which  correction  is  to  be  found  in  the  table  below, 
in  the  column  headed  by  the  small  letter  and  on  line  with  the  date. 

CORRECTION  TO  SUNRISE. 


Date. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

h. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

add 

4 

add 

8 

add  17 

sub 

4 

sub 

7 

sub 

9 

sub  17 

15  

add 

4 

add 

7 

add  14 

sub 

3 

sub 

6 

sub 

8 

sub  15 

Feb.  1  

add 

3  . 

add 

6 

add  11  ^ 

sub 

3 

sub 

5 

sub 

6 

sub  12 

15  

add 

2 

add 

4 

add  8 

sub 

.2 

sub 

4 

sub 

4 

sub  9 

March  1  

add 

1 

add 

2 

add  4 

sub 

1 

sub 

2 

sub 

2 

sub  5 

15  

0 

0 

add  1 

0 

sub 

1 

0 

sub  1 

April  1  

sub 

1 

sub 

2 

sub  3 

add 

1 

add 

1 

add 

2 

add  4 

15  

sub 

2 

sub 

4 

sub  7 

add 

2 

add 

3 

add 

4 

add  8 

May  1  

sub 

3 

sub 

6 

sub  11 

add 

3 

add 

4 

add 

6 

add  11 

15  

sub 

4 

sub 

7 

sub  15 

add 

4 

add 

6 

add 

8 

add  14 

June  1  

sub 

4 

sub 

8 

sub  18 

add 

4 

add 

7 

add 

9 

add  17 

15  

sub 

4 

sub 

9 

sub  19 

add 

4 

add 

7 

add 

9 

add  18 

July  1  

sub 

4 

sub 

9 

sub  19 

add 

4 

add 

7 

add 

9 

add  17 

15  

sub 

3 

sub 

8 

aub  17 

add 

4 

add 

6 

add 

8 

add  16 

sub 

3 

sub 

7 

sUb  14 

add 

3 

add 

6 

add 

7 

add  14 

15  

sub 

2 

sub 

5 

sub  10 

add 

3 

adv 

5 

add 

5 

add  10 

Sept.  1  

sub 

1 

sub 

3 

sub  6 

add 

2 

add 

3 

add 

3 

add  6 

15  

sub 

1 

sub 

1 

sub  2 

add 

1 

add 

1 

add 

1 

add  2 

Oct.  1  

0 

add 

1 

add  1 

0 

sub 

1 

sub 

1 

sub  2 

15  

add 

1 

add 

3 

add  5 

sub 

1 

sub 

3 

sub 

3 

sub  6 

Nov.  1  

add 

2 

add 

5 

add  9 

sub 

2 

sub 

4 

sub 

5 

sub  10 

15  

add 

3 

add 

8 

add  13 

sub 

3 

sub 

5 

sub 

7 

sub  13 

Dec.  1  

add 

4 

add 

8 

add  16 

snb 

4 

sub 

6 

sub 

8 

sub  16 

4 

«.dd 

8 

add  17 

sn.b 

4 

sub 

7 

sub 

9 

snh  16 

Note. — The  same  correction  Is  applied  to  sunset  as  to  sunrise,  bat  in  the  opposite  way;  subtracted 
Instead  of  added  and  vice  versa. 
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Astronomical — Moon's  Phases,  Signs  and  Symbols, 


THE   MOON'S  PHASES. 

Eastern  Standard  Time. 


D. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

Jan, 

9 

12 

27 

A 

M. 

Apr. 

8 

4 

5 

A. 

M. 

July 

5 

8 

36 

A. 

M. 

Oct. 

1 

7 

26 

A 

M. 

17 

1 

31 

A 

M. 

15 

5 

12 

A 

M. 

11 

11 

16 

P  . 

M. 

8 

3 

12 

P 

M. 

23 

6 

8 

P. 

M. 

22 

2 

49 

A. 

M. 

19 

7 

8 

P. 

M. 

16 

6 

0 

P 

M. 

30 

3 

2 

P. 

M. 

29 

11 

9 

P. 

M. 

27 

9 

20 

P. 

M. 

23 

11 

32 

P 

M. 

Feb. 

7 

7 

37 

P, 

M. 

May 

7 

4 

2 

P. 

M. 

Aug. 

3 

3 

18 

P. 

M. 

Oct. 

30 

6 

39 

P 

M. 

15 

1 

53 

P. 

M. 

14 

10 

25 

A. 

M. 

10 

9 

14 

A 

M. 

Nov. 

7 

10 

54 

A 

M. 

22 

4 

32 

A 

M. 

21 

3 

15 

P. 

M. 

18 

10 

28 

A 

M. 

15 

8 

39 

A 

M. 

Mar. 

1 

9 

3 

A 

M. 

29 

4 

45 

P. 

M. 

26 

7 

51 

A 

M. 

22 

6 

41 

A 

M. 

Mar. 

9 

1 

9 

P 

M. 

June 

6 

1 

15 

A 

M. 

Sept. 

1 

10 

33 

P 

M. 

Nov. 

29 

8 

26 

A 

M. 

16 

10 

49 

P 

M. 

12 

4 

0 

P 

M. 

8 

10 

30 

P 

M. 

Dec. 

7 

8 

20 

A 

.M. 

23 

3 

19 

P 

M. 

20 

4 

41 

A 

M. 

17 

2 

20 

A 

M. 

14 

9 

51 

P 

M. 

31 

4 

13 

A 

M. 

28 

8 

17 

A 

M. 

24 

4 

18 

P 

M. 

21 

2 

54 

P 

M. 

29 

12 

39 

A 

.M. 

Atlantic  time  may  be  found  by  adding  Ih.,  Central,  Mountain,  Pacific,  Alaska  or  Hawaii  time  may 
be  found  by  subtracting  lb.,  21i.,  31i.,  5h.  or  5.51i.,  respectively. 

THE  MOON'S  PHASES,  1921. 


1921. 

Phase. 

East.  Stan.  T. 
Bos.,  N.Y.,  Etc. 

Cent.  Stan.  T. 

Oni.,  bt.  lj.,±i<tC. 

M'nt'n  Stan.  T. 

iJen.jO.  J_/.V_'.,±!jtC 

Pacific  Stan.  T. 
S'nF.,L'sA.,Etc. 

Alaska  Stan.  T. 
Sitka,  Ju'u,  Etc. 

Jan. 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter.. 
Full  jMoon .... 
Last  Quarter.  . 

9 
17 

23 
30 

7 

15 
22 

1 

9 
16 
23 
31 

H.  M. 

12  27  A.M. 

1  31  A.M. 

6    8  P.M. 
3    2  P.M. 

H.  M. 

8d    11  27  P.M. 

12  31  A.M. 

5    8  P .M. 
2    2  P.M. 

H.  M. 

8d    10  27  P.M. 
16d  11  31  P.M. 
4  8p.m. 

1     2  P.M. 

H.  M. 

8d     9  27  P.M. 
16d  10  31  P.M. 
3    8  P .  M. 
12    2  P.M. 

H.  M. 

8d     7  27  P.M. 
16d    8  31  P.M. 

1     8  P.M. 
10     2  A.M. 

Feb.  1 

New  Moon .... 
First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon .... 

7  37  P.M. 
1-53  P.M. 
4  32  A,M. 

6  37  P.M. 
12  53  P.M. 
3  32  A.M. 

5  37  P.M. 

11  53  A.M. 

2  32  A.M. 

4  :-w  P.M. 

10  53  A.M. 
1  32  A.M. 

2  37  P.M. 
8  53  A.M. 
21d  11  32  P.M. 

March  i 

Last  Quarter. . 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter . . 
Full  Moon.  .  .  . 
Last  Quarter.  . 

9     3  A.M. 
1     9  P.M. 
10  49  P.M. 

3  19  P.M. 

4  13  A.M. 

8  3  A.M. 
12    9  P.M. 

9  49  P.M. 

2  19  P.M. 

3  13  A.M. 

7  3 

11      a  A.M. 

0  49  P.M. 

1  19  P.M. 

2  13  A.M. 

6  3  A.M. 
10     9  A.M. 

7  49  P.M. 
12  19  P.M. 

1  13  A.M. 

4  3  A.M. 

8     9  A.M. 

5  49  P.M. 
10  19  A.M. 

30d  11  13  P.M. 

April 

New  Moon. . . . 
First  Quarter  .. 
Full  Moon .... 
Last  Quarter.  . 

8 
15 
22 
29 

•  7 
14 
21 
29 

6 
12 
20 
28 

~5 
11 
19 
27 

3 
10 
18 
26 

1 

8 
17 

24 

1 

8 
16 
23 
30 

7 

15 
22 
29 

~7 
14 
21 
29 

4  5  A.M. 

5  12  A.M. 
2  49  A.M. 

11     9  P.M. 

3  5  A.M. 

4  12  A.M. 
1  49  A.M. 

10    9  P.M. 

2  5  A.M. 

3  12  A.M. 

12  49  A.M. 
9    9  P.M. 

1  5  A.M. 

2  12  A.M. 

21d  11  49  P.M. 
8    9  P.M. 

7d    11    5  P.M. 

12  12  A.M. 

21d    9  49  P.M. 
6    9  P.M. 

June    j  May 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon.  .  ,  . 
Last  Quarter. . 

4    2  P.M. 
10  25  A.M. 
3  15  P.M. 
4.  45  P.M. 

3    2  P.M. 
9  25  A.M. 

2  15  P.M. 

3  45  P.M. 

2    2  P.M. 
8  25  A.M. 

1  15  P.M. 

2  45  P.M. 

1     2  P.M. 

7  25  A.M. 
12  15  P.M. 
1  45  P.M. 

11     2  A.M. 

5  25  A.M. 

10  15  A.M. 

11  45  A.M. 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon .... 
Last  Quarter .  . 

1  15  A.M. 
4    0  P.M. 

4  41  A.M. 
8  17  A.M. 

12  15  A.M. 

3    0  P.M. 

3  41  A.M. 
7  17  A.M. 

5d  11  15  P.M. 
2    0  P.M. 

2  41  A.M. 
6  17  A.M. 

5d  10  15  P.M. 
1     0  P.M. 
1  41  A.M. 
5  17  A.M. 

5d    8  15  P.M. 
11     0  A.M. 
19d  11  41  P.M. 
3  17  A.M. 

July 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon .... 
Last  Quarter.  . 

8  36  A.M. 

11   16  P.M. 

7    8  P.M. 

9  20  P.M. 

7  36  A.M. 
10  16  P.M. 

6    8  P.M. 

8  20  P.M. 

6  36  A.M. 
9  16  P.M. 
5    8  P.M. 

7  20  P.M. 

5  36  A.M. 
8  16  P.M. 
4    8  P.M. 

6  20  P.M. 

3  36  A. at: 
6  16  P.M. 
2    8  P.M. 

4  20  P.M. 

Sept.  Aug. 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon.  .  .  . 
Last  Quarter,  . 

3  18  P.M. 

9  14  A.M. 

10  28  A.M. 

7  61  A.M. 

2  18  P.M. 

8  14  A.M. 

9  28  A.M. 
6  51  A.M. 

1   18  P.M. 
7  14  A.M. 
.    8  28  A.M. 

5  51  A.M. 

12  18  P.M. 
6  14  A.M. 
7'28  A.M. 

4  51  A.M. 

10  18  A.M. 
4  14  A.M. 
6  28  A.M* 
2  51  A.M. 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon .... 
Last  Quarter.  . 

10  33  P.M. 
10  30  P.M. 

2  20  A.M. 

4  18  P.M. 

9  33  P.M. 
9  30  P.M. 

1   20  A.M. 

3  18  P.M. 

8  33  P.M. 
8  30  P.M. 
12  20  A.M. 
2  18  P.M. 

7  33  P.M. 
7  30  P.M. 
16d  11  20  P.M. 

1   18  P.M. 

5  33  P.M. 
5  30  P.M. 
16d    9  20  P.M. 
11  18  A.M. 

New  Moon  

First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon. . . . 
Last  Quarter. . 
New  Moon. . . . 

7  26  A.M. 
3  12  P.M. 
6    0  P.M. 
11  32  P.M. 
6  39  P.M. 

6  26  A.M. 
2  12  P.M. 

5  0  P.M. 
10  32  P.M. 

6  39  P.M. 

5  26  A.M. 
1  12  P.M. 
4    0  P.M. 
9  32  P.M. 
4  39  P.M. 

4  26  A.M. 
12  12  P.M. 
3    0  P.M. 
8  32  P.M. 
3  39  P.M. 

2  26  A.M. 

10  12  A.M. 

1    0  P.M. 
>^  32  P.M. 

1  39  P.M. 

Nov. 

First  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon. .  . . 
Last  Quarter. . 
New  Moon  

10  54  A.M. 
8  39  A.M. 
6  41  A.M. 
8  26  A.M. 

9  54  A.M. 
7  39  A.M. 

5  41  A.M. 
7  26  A.M. 

8  54  A.M. 
6  39  A.M. 
4  41  A.M. 
6  26  A.M. 

.7  54  A.M. 

5  39  A.M. 

3  41  A.M. 

6  26  A.M. 

5  54  A.M. 
3  39  A.M. 
1  41  A.M. 
3  26  A.M. 

Dec. 

Fin'st  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon.  .  .  . 
Last  Quarter. . 
New  Moon  

8  20  A.M. 

9  51  P^M. 
2  54  P.M. 

12  39  A.M. 

7  20  A.M. 

8  51  P.M. 
1  54  P.M. 

28d  11  39  P.M. 

6  20  A.M. 

7  51  P.M. 
12  54  P  M. 

28d  10  39  P  M 

5  20  A.M. 

6  51  P  M. 
11  54  A.M 

28d    9  39  P.M 

3  20  A.M. 

4  51  P.M. 
9  54  A.M. 

28a    7  39  P.M. 

A  stronomical — 'Moon — -Comets. 
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THE  MOON. 


Of  all  the  secondary  planets  the  earth's  satellite 
Is  by  far  the  most  Interesting  and  important.  The 
moon  completes  her  circuit  around  the  earth  in  a 
period  whose  mean  or  average  length  is  27  days 
7  hours  43.2  minutes;  but  in  conseauence  of  her 
motion  in  conmion  wltb  the  earth  around  the  sun, 
the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month,  thiat  is,  the 
time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  is  29  days  12 
l^ours  44.05  minutes,  which  is  called  the  moon's 
sy nodical  period.  If  the  earth  were  motionless  in 
space  the  moon's  orbit  Vould  be  nearly  an  ellipse, 
having  the  earth  in  one  of  the  foci;  hence  her  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  varies  during  the  course  of  a 
lunar  month.  Her  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
is  238,862  miles.  Her  maximum  distance,  however, 
may  reach  252,715  miles,  and  the  least  distance  to 
which  she  can  approach  the  earth  is  221,466  miles. 
Her  diameter  is  2,160  miles,  and  if  we  deduct  from 
her  distance  from  the  earth  the  sum  of  the  two  radii  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  viz.,  3,963  and  1,080  miles,  re- 
spectively, we  shall  have  for  the  nearest  approach 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies  216,423  miles. 
Her  orbit  is  a  very  Intricate  one,  because  the  earth 
in  moving  around  the  sun  carries  the  moon  along 
with  it;  hence  the  latter  is  sometimes  within  and 
sometimes  without  the  earth's  orbit.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  serpentine  curve,  always  concave  toward 
the  sun,  and  its  plane  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  9'.  in  consequence  of 
which  our  satellite  appears  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
through  which  she  passes  twice  in  a  revolution. 
These  points  of  intersection  with  the  ecliptic  are 
called  nodes,  and  it  is  only  at  or  near  them  that 
eclipses  can  occur.  The  nodes  have  a  retrograde 
motion,  which  causes  them  to  make  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  18  years  218  days  21  hours  22  minutes  and  46 
seconds.  Both  sun  and  moon  return  to  a  node  after 
18  years  and  11  d^iys,  so  that  an  eclipse  is  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  general  character  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  called  It  the  Saros,  and  which  was  made  use  of 
by  them  In  roughly  predicting  eclipses. 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us, 
as  is  evident  from  the  permanency  of  the  various 
markings  on  her  surface.  This  circumstance  proves 
that  she  revolves  on  an  axis,  and  the  time  of  rota- 
tion Is  exactly  equal  to  the  time  of  revolution  around 
the  earth,  viz.,  27.32166  days.   The  moon's  axis  is 


not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  but  de- 
viates therefrom  by  an  angle  of  about  6®  41'.  In 
consequence  of  this  fact  the  poles  of  the  moon  lean 
alternately  to  and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north 
pole  leans  toward  the  earth  we  see  somewhat  more 
of  the  region  surrounding  it,  and  somewhat  less 
when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  displacement 
is  known  by  the  name  of  libra tion  in  latitude.  By 
reason  of  irregular  motion  in  her  orbit,  we  see  more 
of  her  eastern  or  western  edge  at  one  time  than  at 
another.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  libratlon 
in  longitude. 

The  moons  surface  contains  about  14,657,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  the  area  of  Europe. 
Her  volume  is  1-49  and  her  mass  1-81  that  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  her  density  is  about  3-5  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  3  2-5  that  of  water.  At  the  lunar 
surface  gravity  is  only  1-6  of  what  it  is  at  the  earth, 
and  therefore  a  body  which  weighs  6  pounds  here 
would  weigh  only  1  pound  there.  - 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  or 
the  point  about  which  they  both  actually  revolvef 
in  their  course  around  the  sun,  lies  within  the  earth; 
it  is  1,050  miles  below  the  surface. 

The  tides  are  caused  mainly  by  the  moon;  the  tide- 
raising  power  of  moon  and  sun  being  as  11  to  5. 

The  moon  has  no.  atmosphere  and  no  water. 
The  suddenness  with  which  the  stars  are  occulted 
by  the  moon  is  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that 
a  lunar  atmosphere  does  not  exist,  and  the  spectro- 
scope furnishes  negative  evidence  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

In  remote  ages  the  lunar  surface  was  the  theatre 
of  violent  volcanic  action,  being  elevated  into  cones 
and  ridges  exceeding  20,000  feet  high,  and  at  other 
places  rent  into  furrows  or  depressions  of  corre- 
sponding depth.  The  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  ex- 
tinct. A  profound  silence  reigns  over  the  desolate 
and  rugged  surface.  It  is  a  dead  world,  utterly  un- 
fit to  support  animal  or  vegetable  life, 

THE  EARTH'S  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  earth's  sensible  atmosphere  extends  more  than 
100  miles  in  height.  The  condition  and  motions  of 
this  aerial  ocean  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
determination  of  climate,  modifying,  by  absorbing, 
the  otherwise  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  when 
laden  with  clouds,  hindering  the  earth  from  radiating 
its  acquired  heat  into  space. 


HALLEY'S  COMET. 


Op  the  great  number  of  comets  which  have  tem- 
porarily visited  our  solar  system  or  have  become 
permanent  membet;s  of  it  none  has  surpassed  Halley's 
in  historical  associations.  It  has  a  record  dating 
back  to  B,  C.  240;  its  visitations  spread  alarm  and 
consternation  throughout  Europe  during  the  Middle 


Ages;  was  the  first  whose  return  was  predicted  by 
an  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  and  will  therefore, 
for  these  reasons,  be  an  object  of  great  scientific 
interest  for  all  time.  Its  periodic  time  is  76.8  years, 
and  in  April,  1910,  it  made  the  perihelion  passage 
for  the  twenty-ninth  time. 


ENCKE'S  COMET. 


is  constantly  accelerating  and  its  period  is  decreas- 
ing in  proportion,  being  now  1,203  days  as  compared 
with  1,205  days  in  1819.  At  first  this  was  ascribed 
to  a  resisting  medium;  but  it  is  more  probably  due 
to  repeated  passage  of  the  comet  through  a  cloud 
of  meteors. 


The  second  of  the  periodic  comets  to  be  discovered 
was  Encke's,  as  Halley's  was  the  first.  Encke's 
Comet  has  the  shortest  period  known,  namely, 
about  forty  months.  The  observed  visitations,  from 
January,  1819,  to  March.  1918,  form  an  uninterrupted 
series,  thirty-one  in  number 

Encke's  is  unique  among  comets  in  that  its  motion 

COMETS  OF  1843  AND  18^. 
In  the  last  100  years  only  two  comets  have  been  brilliant  enough  to  be  seen  by  day  with  the  unaided  eye. 
Of  these  one  was  in  February,  1843;  the  other,  in  September,  1882.  Together  with  the  comet  of  1668  and 
that  of  1887,  they  form  a  comet  group;  each  member,  at  perihelion,  nearly  brushes  the  sun's  sm-face,  that  of 
1843  having  a  velocity  of  366  miles  per  second  and  passing  halfway  around  the  sun  in  two  hours.  These 
visitors  are  expected  to  return  after  six  or  seven  centuries.  The  four  comets  were  probably  a  single  body 
until  too  close  an  encounter  with  the  sun  resulted  in  disruption.  y 

DONATI'S  COMET. 

This  was  the  finest  comet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  is  known  as  the  typical  comet. 
1858,  its  tail  reached  halfway  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.    Its  period  is  2,000  years. 


In  October, 
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MAGNETIC  DECLINATIONS. 


Or  Variation  of  Compass  for  January,  1920 — With  the  Annual  Change  between  19i5  and  1920 
FOR  Selected  Places  in  the  United  States. 

A  plus  (  — )  sign  to  the  annual  change  denotes  that  the  declination  is  increasing,  and  a  miaus  ( — )  sign 
the  reverse. 

(Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  in  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 
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Latitude. 
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Longitude. 

Variation 
January,  1920 
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30 

41 
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09 
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St.  Louis  
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34 

44 

86 

35 
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39 

07 

94 
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49 
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01 
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41 

16 

95 
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16 
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39 

10 
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46 
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51 

59 
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28 

7 
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—3 
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39 

31 
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58 
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34 

34 
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30 

14 
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N.  H.. . 

Concord  

43 

12 

71 

29 
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4 

32 

44 
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37 

14 

59  E 

+  2 
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Trenton  

40 

13 

74 

44 

9  24W 

4 

31 

20 

110 

56 

13 

45  E 

+  2 

N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe  

35 

41 
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67 
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34 

44 

92 

16 

7 

07  E 
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42 

40 

73 
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38 

34 
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17 
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40 
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37 

48 
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42 
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04 
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46 
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41 
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09 

75 
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40 
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iFort  Wayne.  .  . 
Des  Moines. .  .  , 

I  Keokuk  

Topeka  

Ness  City  

Lexington  .  ,  .  .  . 

Paducah  

Louisville  

Baton  Rouge. . . 
New  Orleans . .  , 
Shreveport .  .  .  , 

Bangor  

Portland  

Eastport  

Annapolis  


IPlttsfleld. . , 
,  i  Lansing  

j  Detroit. . .  . , 

1  Marquette. 
.  St.  Paul  

jDuluth  

.  !  Jackson ... 

;  Oxford  


EXTREME  VALUES, 

Maine. .  N.  E.  Corner. .  .  |  

1  i  22  30WI  +311  Alaska  .  jN.  E.  Corner. .  .  I  

1             1   10  -M)  El— 1 

DEPENDENCIES. 

Cuba...  Havana   23  08 

Santiago   20  00 

Porto     1  San  Juan  ,18  29 

Rico.  I  Ponce   .Il7  59 


82  22 1 
75  50! 
66  07,1 
66  40 1 


3  04  El  0 
0  40  Ei— 2 
3  38WI+7 
3  19WI+7 


Honolulu  i2ia8jl57  52    fll  03  E  +2 

Hllo  i  19  44  155  05       9  21  E' -f2 


Ilaw'n 
Isiands 

PhiHp-  :  I  I  I  [ 

pines.  Manila  '14  35  120  58  El  0  53  El  0 
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THE  PLANETS   AND   THE   SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


Name 

OF 

Planet. 


Mean 
Daily 
Motjfon. 


Sidereal 
Revolution- 
Days  . 


Distance  from  the  Sun. 


Astronomical  Units. 


Mean  Distance 
in  Miles. 


Mercury . 
Venus . . . 
Earth . . . 
Mar^. . . , 
Jupiter. . 
Saturn .  . 
Uranus. . 
Neptune. 


14732.420 
5767.670 
3548.193 
1886.519 
299.128 
120.455 
42.230 
21.530 


87.96925 
224 . 70080 
365.25636 
686.97987 
4332 . 6284 
10759.2225 
30688 . 5022 
60178  3060 


0.387099 
0.723331 
1 .000000 
1.523688 
5 . 202802 
9.538843 
19,190978 
30.070672 


0 . 466694 
0.728258 
1.016743 
1.665896 
5 . 454464 
10.071308 
20.094885 
30.327656 


0.307504 
0.718404 
0.983257 
1.381486 
4.951142 
9.006378 
18.287071 
29.813688 


35,960.500 
67,195,600 
92,897.400 
141,546.600 
483.327,000 
886,134,000 
1,782,792,000 
2.793,487.000 


Name 

Eccentricity 

Synod  ical 

Inclination  of 

Orbital  Velocity 

OF 

of 

Revolution — 

Orbit  to 

Miles 

Planet. 

Orbit.* 

Days. 

Ecliptic* 

Per  Second. 

0.2056183 

115.877 

7    0  11.7 

29.73 

0.0068111 

583.920 

3  23  37.8 

21.75 

0.0167427 

18.50 

0.0933313 

779.936 

i  si  0.7 

14.98 

0.0483703 

.398.866 

1  18  27.5 

8.11 

0.0558207 

378.090 

2  29  29.4 

5.99 

0.0471006 

369.650 

0  46  22.0 

4.22  • 

Neptune  

0.0085460 

367.482 

1  46  38.4 

3.37 

Name 

OF 

Planet. 

Mean  Longitude 
•  at  the 
Epoch.* 

Mean  Longitude 
of  the 
perihelion.* 

Annual 
Sidereal 
Motion. 

Mean  Longitude 

of  the 
Ascending  Node. 

Annual 
Sidereal 
Motion. 

LIGH 

Peri- 
helion. 

T  AT 

Ap- 
helion . 

Mercury  

Of  ft 

192  59  35.68 

76  12  38.9 

4-  5.7 

47  22  58.8 

—  7.6 

10.58 

4.59 

166  36  34  01 

1.30  26  43.4 

+  0.4 

75  57  34.7 

—17.9 

1.94 

1.91 

99  51  1.71 

101  33  52  9 

4-11.6 

1.03 

0.97 

125  18  37.06 

334  35  10.9 

+  15.9 

48  56  26 '.3 

— 22^2 

0.52 

0.36 

125  18  37.06 

13    2  16 

+  7.6 

99  3S  24.4 

—-13.9 

0.041 

0.034 

151  16  1.45 

91  28  49.8 

+  20.2 

112  57  28.8 

—18.9 

0.012 

0.010 

329  20  34.67 

169  22  7.5 

+  7.4 

73  35  22.1 

—32.0 

0.003 

0 . 0025 

128  59  52.84 

43  55  49.6 

—18.9 

130  53  55.5 

—10.7 

0.001 

0.001 

♦Epoch  1920  January  1st,  Greenwich  mean  noon. 


Sun 

AND 
PL.\NETS. 


Sun  

Mercury 
Vctius.,. 
Earth . . . 
Mars .  .  . 
Jupiter. . 
Saturn . . 
Uranus . . 
Neptune 


Semi-diameter. 


At 
Unit 
Distance. 


15  59.63 
3.a4 
8.41 


4.68 
35.19 
18.95 
34.28 
36.56 


At  Mean 

Least 
Distance. 


5.45 
30.40 

*8;94 
22.65 
9.24 
1.88 
1.26 


In 
Miles 
(Mean). 


432196.01 
1504.27 
3787.69 
3958.88 
2107.78 
43341.31 
36166.02 
15439.00 
16465.87 


Volume. 
©=  1 


1301139.0 
0.054860 
0.875800 
1 . 000000 
0 . 150922 
1312.162 
762.401 
59.312 
71.951 


Mass. 
©=  1 


333433 
0.055572 
0.817237 
000000 
0.107785 
318.3582 
95.2230 
14.5801 
14.5255 


Density, 

e=  1 


0.2 '^63 
1.0130 
0.9331 
1.0000 
0.7142 
0.2426 
0.1249 
0.2458 
0>2352 


AxiaU-^ 
Rotation. 


D.  H.  m.  s. 
25  9  7  12 
87  23  15  43 
224  16  49  9 

23  56  4.09 

24  37  23 
9  55  41 

10  14  24 

11  5 

12  30  ? 


Gravity  at 
Surface. 
0=  1 


27.98 
.38 
.89 
1 .00 
.38 
2.66 
1.14 
0.96 
"0.98 
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THE    SEVEN    WONDERS  OF 

THE   ANCIENT  WORLD. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Pharos  of  Egypt. 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
Statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 


THE    SEVEN    WONDERS  OF 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Coliseum  cf.Rome. 
Catacombs  of  Alexandria. 
Great  Wall  of  China. 
Stonehenge. 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pis,a. 
Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin. 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople. 


THE  SEVEN  NEW  WONDERS 

OF  THE  WORLD. 
Wireless. 
Telephone. 
Aeroplane. 
Radium. 

Antiseptics  and  Antitoxins. 
Spectrum  Analysis. 
X-Rays. 


VELOCITY  OF  SOUND. 


Fah- 

BEN- 
HEIT. 

Feet 
Per 
Sec. 

Mile 
Per 
Sec. 

Mile. 

Sec- 
onds. 

FAH- 
REN- 
HEIT. 

Feet 
Per 
Sec. 

Mile 
Per 
Sec. 

Mile . 

Sec- 
onds. 

Fah- 
ren- 
heit. 

Feet 
Per 
Sec. 

Mile 
Per 
Sec. 

Mile. 

Sec- 
onds. 

OOOOO 

1,030 
1.040 
1.050 
1,060 
1,070 

0.1951 
0.1970 
0.1989 
0.2008 
0.2027 

5.13 
5.08 
5.03 
4.98 
4.93 

20* 
32<' 
40° 
bO" 
60° 

1,080 
1,092 
1,100 
1,110 
1,120 

0 . 2045 
0.2068 
0.2083 
0.2102 
0.2121 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4.88 
4.83 
4.80 
4.78 
4.73 

70° 
80° 
90° 
100° 
110° 

1,130 
1,140 
1,150 
1,160 
1.170 

0.2140 
0.2159 
0.2178 
0.2197 
0.2216 

4.68 
4.63 
4.69 
4.65 
4.61 

W^ind  reduces  the  velocity  of  sound  much  more  than  fog  or  rain  does.  Explosions  cannot  be  distin- 
guished separately  when  but  1-16  second  apart.  Sound  in  water  travels  4,708  feet  a  second;  tn  wood  It 
coes  at  least  10.000  feet  a  second:  in  metals,  at  least  4,000  feet  a  second. 
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THE   MAGNETIC  POLES. 

The  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary  line  passing  through  its  centre 
of  gravity  and  about  which  it  revolves,  and  are  therefore  symmetrically  located  with  regard  to  the  equator. 

The  magnetic  poles,  a3,ve\rer,  are  not  coincident  with  the  geographical  poles,  nor  are  they  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other.  Prior  to  the  recent  attempt  of  Amundsen  to  determine , the  north  magnetic  pole, 
the  only  other  was  by  Capt.  James  Ross  in  June,  1831,  who  found  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be 
89*  59'  .5,  in  latitude  70*  6'  .2  N.  and  longitude  96*  45'  .8  W.,  which  is  in  King  William  Land,  Canada. 
The  result  of  Amundsen's  observations  has  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Norwegian  authorities. 

For  the  south  magnetic  pole,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  resi  its  available,  according  to  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  position  latitude  72°  .7  S.  and  longitude  156*  E.  has  been  tentatively 
adopted.  These  values  are  only  roughly  approximate,  and  for  that  reason  are  given  only  in  degrees  and 
tenths. 

By  reason  of  the  annual  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  believed  that  the  magnetic  poles  are 
not  stationary,  but  have  a  slow  motion  around  the  geographical  poles.  The  subject  is  shrouded  iD  mystery 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  as  yet  unsolved  problems  in  terrestrial  physics. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  STARS: 

Light  travels  by  waves.  Violet  light  has  more  waves  per  second  than  red.  If  a  star  is  approaching, 
its  light  seems  to  have  more  waves  per  second  because  the  star's  motion  is  added  to  that  of  light,  and  hence 
all  the  spectrum  lines  are  shifted  toward  the  violet.  The  lines  are  shifted  toward  the  red  for  stars  that 
are  rece'ding.  From  the  amount  of  the  shift  the  actual  rate  of  approach  or  recession  of  the  star  may  be 
found.  Naturally,  a  small  correction  must  be  made  for  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  its  motion 
round  the  sun.  We  then  have  the  actual  rate  of  motion  of  the  star  to  or  from  the  sjim.  It  is  a  very  valu- 
able thing  about  this  kind  of  measurement  that  if  only  a  star  is  bright  enough  it  make's  no  difference  at  all 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  how  distant  the  star  may  be.  This  ulifortunatelyis  not  so  with  proper 
motions.  As  the  sun  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  which  Sir  William  Herschel  rightly  concluded  in  the  year 
1783  is  toward  the  northern  constellation  Hercules  and  not  far  from  the  bright  star  Vega,  ail  the  stellar 
motions,  of  course,  appear  to  be  affected  by  an  equal  motion  to  that  of  the  sun  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Director  Campbell,  of  Lick  Observatory,  finds  the  sun  to  be  moving  at  about  19.5  kilometers  (12 
miles)  per  second  in  its  course  among  the  stars. 

Kapteyn  and  Eddington  find  that  when  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  cleared  of  the  effects  of 
solar  motion  the  remaining  so-called  "peculiar  motions"  of  the  individual  stars,  while  they  go  to  some  extent 
at  random,  plainly  indicate  the  governing  influence  of  two  great  streams  moving  oppositely.  If  we  could 
collect  all  the  stars  at  one  point  and  endow  each  of  them  with  its  "peculiar  motion"  Just  as  it  has  been 
observed,  then  at  the  end  of  a  century  the  stars  would  have  stretched  out,  not  into  a  sphere  but  into  an 
.ellipsoid,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  two  star-streams.  According  to  Kapteyn's  formula,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  stars  are  so  far  away  that  it  takes  light  thousands  of  years  to  '^ome  to  the  earth  from  them,  though 
light  travels  186,000  miles  per  second.  Stars  look  hardly  as  brig^  as  the  fireflies  of  a  summer  night,  but 
in  reality  they  glow  like  the  sun,  and  seem  faint  only  because  far  away.  Astronomers  speak  of  "magnitudes" 
and  of  "absolute  magnitudes."  The  first  gives  the  relative  brightness  of  the  stars  as  they  seem  to  us  to 
be,  and  the  second  as  they  would  seem  if  all  were  equally  distant.  A  difference  of  a  magnitude  means  about 
2>^  fold  in  brightness,  and  five  magnitudes  100  fold.  Thus  a  star  of  sixth  magnitude,  which  can  just  barely 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  under  best  conditions,  is  100  times  fainter  than  stars  of  first  magnitude,  like  Alde- 
baran,  which  is  among  the  brightest.    On  this  scale  our  sun  is  of  — 26.5  magnitude. 


NUMBERS  AND  EQUIVALENT  LIGHT  OF  THE  STARS. 


Equivalent 

Number 

Totals  to 

Magnitude. 

Number. 

of  First 

Magnitude 

Magnitude 

Stars, 

-  1.6  

Sirius. 

11 

-  0.9  

a  Garinse. 

6 

0.0  

a  Centaur! . 

2 

8 

14 

33 

1.0-2.0  

27 

17 

50 

2.0-  3.0  

73 

18 

68 

3.0-  4^0  

189 

19 

87 

4.0-  5.0  

650 

26 

113 

2,200 

35 

148 

6.0-  7.0  

6,600 

42 

19.0 

22,550 

56 

246 

8.0-  9.0. .... 

65,000 

65 

311 

MAGNITUDE. 


9.0-10.0. 
10.0-11.0. 
11.0-12.0. 
12.0-13.0. 
13.0-14.0. 
14.0-15.0. 
15.0-16.0. 
16.0-17.0. 
17.0-18.0. 
18.0-19.0. 
19.0-20.0. 
All  fainter. 


Number, 


174, 
426, 
961. 
2,020, 
3,960. 
7.820, 
14,040, 
25,400, 
38,400, 
54,600, 
76,000, 


Equivalent 

Number 

Totals  to 

of  First 

Magnitude 

Magnitude 

m. 

Stars. 

69 

3S0 

68 

448 

60 

508 

51 

559 

40 

599 

31 

630 

22 

652 

16 

668 

10 

678 

6 

684 

3 

687 

3 

690 

ASTRONOMICAL  SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


The  San., 
The  Moon. 
Mercury. 
Venus. 
The  Earth. 


Conjunction. 
Quadrature. 
Opposition. 
Ascending  Node.. 
Descending  Node. 


0     The  Sun.,  Mars.  c5 

1/  Jupiter.  n 
-  Saturn.  8 
}^  Uranus.  Q 
^;  Neptune.  U 
Two  heavenly  bodies  are  in  "conjunction"  (5)  when  the^have  the  same  Right 
Ascension,  or  are  on  the  same  meridian,  i.  e.,  when  one  is  due  north  or  south  of  tlie 
other;  if  the  bodies  are  near  each  other  as  seen  from  the  earth,  they  will  rise  and  set 
»t  the  same  time;  they  are  in  "opposition"  (§  )  when  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
or  when  one  rises  just  as  the  other  is  setting.  "Quadrature"  (n)  is  half  way  between 
conjunction  and  opposition.  By  "greatest  elongation"  is  meant  the  greatest  apparent 
angular  distance  from  the  sun;  the  planet  is  then  generally  most  favorably  situated  for 
observation.  Mercury  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  only  at  this  time.  When  a 
planet  is  in  its  "ascending"  (Q)  or  "descending"  (tj)  node  it  is  passing  through  the  plan • 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  term  ^'Perihehon"  means  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  "Aphelion 
farthest  from  the  sun.  An  "occultation"  of  a  planet  or  star  is  an  eclipse  of  it  by 
some  other  body,  usually  the  moon. 
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ECLIPSES  IN  1021. 

In  the  year  1921  there  will  Wfe  four  eclipses,  two  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon. 

l^An  annular  eclipse  Qi  the  sun,  April  8,  visible  as  annu^r  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  on  the 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  Visible  as  partial  in  northwestern  Asia,  northwestern  Africa,' and  ir 
Europe  and  Greenland.    Annulus  lasts  1.9m. 

2.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  early  morning  of  April  22,  visible  at  New  York.  Visible  gen- 
erally in  North  and  South  America  and  in  the  Pacific  OceUn.  Eclipse  begins  at  Ih.  3m.  A.  M.,  Easterc 
Standard  Time  (old),  and  ends  at  4h.  26m.  A.  M.  Totality  begins  at  2h.  24m.  A.  M.  and  ends  at  3h.  5m. 
A.  M.:  the  middle  being  at  2h.  44m.  A.  M. 

First  contact  with  the  shadow  is  130=*  from  the  north  point  of  the  moon  toward  the  east.  Last  con- 
tact is  101°  from  th«  north  point  toward  the  west. 

3.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  October  1,  visible  as  total  lii  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  path  of  totality 
stretching  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  South  Pole,  but  missing  both  these  points  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 
Visible  as  partial  in  Argentina,  Peru  and  Chile. 

4.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  October  16,  the  middle  and  ending  visible  at  New  York;  the  ending 
visible  as  far  west  as  Denver.  Visible  generally  in  western  Asia,  in  Europe,  Africa,  South  America  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Eclipse  begins  at  4h.  14m.  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  ends  at  7h.  34m.  P. 
M.;  the  middle  being  at  5h.  54m..  P.  M. 

Magnitude  of  greatest  eclipse,  0.938  (moon's  diameter  =  1.0) . 

First  contact  with  the  shadow  is  45='  from  the  north  point  of  the  moon  toward  tlie  east.  Last  con- 
tact is  77"  from  the  north  point  toward  the  west.   

THE  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY. 

In  1905  there  appeared  in  the  world  of  science  a  new  theory,  dealing  with  physics  in  general  and  with 
light  and  gravitation  in  particular.  Albert  Einstein  is  the  author  of  the  theory;  although  a  German  by 
birth.  Dr.  Einstein  Is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  Zurich,  he  taught  physics.  During  and 
since  the  war  he  has  been  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is  now  about  forty-three  years  of 
age. 

The  new  theory  deals  with  fundamental  Ideas  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  complicated.  It  takes 
83  starting-point  the  so-called  Michelson-Morley  experiment  which  showed  that  some  mysterious  com- 
pensating Influence  is  at  work  to  prevent  an  experimenter  from  detecting  even  with  the  most  delicate  in- 
struments the  rate  and  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  through  the  luminiferous  ether.  The  ether  is  sup- 
posed by  physicists  to  fill  all  space,  to  permeatf  all  bodies  freely  and  to  be  perfectly  stationary;  it  would 
therefore  seem  admirably  qualified  to  serve  as  an  absolute^  standard  to  which  all  questions  of  time  and 
space  could  be  referred.  The  Michelson-Morley  experiment  left  the  modern  physicist  without  any  fixed 
and  certain  datum  ground.  Dr.  E4nstein  took  up  the  matter  at  this  point  and  denied  that  we  can  have 
any  knowledge  of  absolute  motion  as  absolute  position  in  space.  One  set  of  reference  axes  is  as  good  as 
another,  provided  the  axes  are  not  subject  to  twisting  or  to  acceleration.  All  one  can  do  is  to  compare 
moving  bodies  among  themselves.  So  far  Einstein  differed  not  at  all  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  whose 
theory  the  interplanetary  ether  had  no  place.  But  Einstein  went  farther,  startling  the  world  with  a  phil- 
osopny  as  new  as  it  is  far-reaching.  The  well-established  doctrine  of  electrons  enabled  him  to  deal  in  a 
masterly  way  with  bodies  at  exceedingly  high  velocities.  He  has  generalized  the  whole  science  of  physics 
and  of  celestial  mechanics.  The  thr^  time-honored  laws  of  motion  propounded  by  Newton,  as  well  as 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  are  true,  according  to  Einstein,  only  for  moderate  velocities.  For  tlie  greatest 
velocities  these  laws  require  serious  modification.  The  upper  limit  of  all  velocities  is  placed  at  186,000 
miles  per  second;  this,  the  velocity  of  light,  is  conceived  to  be  a  fundamental  relation  between  space  and  time, 
so  that  no  effect  of  any  kind  could  possibly  be  propagated  faster.  At  this  speed  all  energy  becomes  latent. 
Inertia  becomes  infinite,  physiological  processes  are  arrested  and  a  condition  of  suspended  animation  en- 
sues. If  the  earth  should  quit  its  orbit  and  go  cruising  through  space  with  the  velocity  of  light  and  should 
return  to  the  orbit  and  orbital  motion  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  it  would  be  true  that  to  the 
earth's  inhabitants  the  t»iousand  years  had  not  been  even  a  moment  of  time,  since  the  clocks  were  at  a 
standstill  and  none  of  the  sons  of  men  had  so  much  as  made  a  movement;  at  the  moment  of  return  the 
ticking  of  the  clocks  and  the  routine  of  life  would  automatically  continue  as  if  no  millennial  break  had  oc- 
curred. The  standards  of  length  and  force,  as  well  as  of  time,  undergo  change  with  the  body's  motion; 
a  moving  body  is  shortened  in  the  direction  of  its  progress  and  correspondingly  lengthened  in  the  trans- 
verse direction;  since  everything  is  similarly  distorted,  it  is  impossible  for  the  change  to  be  perceived  by 
one  who  is  himself  partaking  of  the  motion.  The  earth  is  thus  shortened  two  and  one-half  inches.  One 
l3,  accordingly,  farther  from  the  earth's  centre  at  noon  and  midnight  than  at  6  A.  M.  and  ^  P.  M.  The 
partieles  of  light  are  flattened  in  this  way  into  circular  disks  of  practically  zei'o  thickness. 

It  is  Dr.  Einstein  who  has  brought  the  fourth  dimension  into  physics  as  a  vital  fact.  In  addition  to 
length,  breadth  and  height  of  the  old  order,  one  now  takes  account  of  the  time-dimension  as  the  new  fourth 
co-ordinate.  Time  and  space  are  no  longer  treated  as  independent.  The  relativist  claims  that  we  can 
know  nothing  of  absolute  space  In  the  Euclidean  sense  of  a  line  that  goes  on  and  on  straight  into  eternity 
and  infinity.  The  material  universe  moves  in  perfect  cycles;  the  system  of  which  we  are  a  part  moves 
through  a  cycle  of  sixteen  million  light-years;  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  recommences  its  long  journey 
and,  like  the  recurring  decimal,  repeats  It  over  and  over. 

Energy  is  identical  with  mass;  energy  may  be  said  to  create  this  material  world:  and  the  doctrine  ol 
conservation  of  energy  becomes  merged  in  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  mass.  It  is  here  that  the  rela- 
tivist seems  most  surely  to  have  planted  his  feet  on  solid  groiind.  He  has  the  undoubted  facts  about  elec- 
trons in  his  support.  Proceeding  from  the  dictum  that  mass  is  identical  with  latent  energy,  he  formulates 
a  new  law  that  mass  Is  not  invariable,  that  mass  actually  receives  an  Increment  that  varies  with  the  square 
of  the  ratio  of  the  body's  velocity  to  that  of  light.  In  astronomy  this  strange  doctrine  has  already  beec 
decisively  confirmed.  The  most  interesting  and  bewildering  thing  about  relativity  is  that  there  is  so  much 
In  Nature  to  confirm  It. 

Some  account  Is  here  given  of  the  three  great  astronomical  tests  of  the  theory;  of  these  the  first  twc 
have  been  satisfactorily  met:  (1)  The  authors  of  accepted  astronomical  tables  have  been  obliged  to  add 
an  arbitrary  constant,  43",  to  the  centennial  motion  of  Mercury's  perihelion  in  order  to  secure  agree- 
ment between  the  old  Newtonian  theory  and  telescopic  observation;  this  discrepancy  was  a  hopeless  puzzU 
until  Einstein  announced  the  law  of  mass  varying  with  velocity  and  computed  from  this  law  a  correctioc 
of  42",  or  within  one  second  of  the  true.  Mercury  attains  a  velocity  of  thrity-five  miles  per  second  and  Is 
by  far  the  most  rapidly  moving  body  In  the  solar  system.  (2)  Einstein  predicted  that.  If  stars  be  observed 
when  they  are  close  to  the  sun's  limb,  the  light  coming  from  ttie  stars  to  the  earth  would  be  bent  by  the 
gravitational  pull  of  the  sun;  stars  at  the  limb  would  appear  displaced  outwardly  from  the  sun  by  1.75"; 
stars  some  distance  away  from  the  limb  would  be  displaced  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  disk.  Such  observations  can  be  made  only  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  Einstein's  success 
In  solving  the  problem  of  Mercury  had  greatly  interested  British  astronomers  The  prediction  as  to  the 
bending  of  light  was  in  the  nature  of  a  Challenge,  since  it  presented  a  clear-cut  issue.  The  Newtonian  lav^ 
:  Of  gravitation  led  one  to  expect  a  displacement  of  0.87"  at  the  sun's  limb,  Einstein  predicted  twice  as  much 
.  or  1.75".  Two  expeditions  went  from  England  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  May  29,  1919,  one  toSobral,  ic 
Brazil,  the  other  to  Principe,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  one  expedition  secured  1.98"  as  the  result;  the 
'  Other,  1,61";  both  are  very  strongly  confirmatory  of  Einstein.  (3)  In  an  intense  gravitational  field  lik< 
that  of  the  sun  all  lines  of  the  spectrum  should  be  displaced  to  the  red.  This  displacement  has  not  ye^ 
been  found. 
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Feb. 


Jan, 


13 
13 
16 

26 
27 
28 
9 
11 
11 
15 
15 
21 
23 
23 

Mar.  2 
3 
4 
12 
12 
12 
15 
17 
20 
22 
22 
24 
28 
30 
31 
31 

April  4 


May  5 


10 
11 
14 
15 
16 
19 
20 
21 
28 
31 

June  2 

6 
9 

10 


3  0  P.M. 
8  0  A.M. 
8    0  A.M. 

1  0  A.M. 

4  0  A.M. 

10  0  A.M. 
4  38  A.M. 

7  33  A.M. 

2  0  P.M. 

8  53  P.M. 

7  51  A.M. 
12    0  M. 

11  0  P.M. 

4  43  A.M. 

11  41  P.M. 
6  0  A.M. 
2"0  P.M. 

4     0  A.M. 

3  15  A.M. 

3  55  P.M. 

9  0  P.M. 

4  0  A.M. 

9  0  P.M. 

2  5  A.M. 

8  0  A.M. 

10  42  P.M. 

6  0  A.M. 

3  0  A.M. 

4  47  A.M. 

7  57  A.M. 

10  55  P.M. 

12  0  P.M. 

1  0  A.M. 

5  0  A.M. 

2  0  P.M. 
4  0  P.M. 
1     0  P.M. 

12  57  P.M. 

9  54  P.M. 

11  50  A.M. 
4  13  A.M. 
1  0  P.M. 
9    0  P.M. 

11  45  P.M. 

7  0  A.M. 
4  P.M. 

6  0  A.M. 

1  0  P.M. 

2  0  P.M. 
4  58  P.M. 

8  48  A.M; 

10  0  P.M. 
1  0  A.M. 

11  0  A.M. 
1  0  P.M. 
6  0  P.M. 

10  4  P.M. 

11  57  A.M. 

12  0  M. 
0  P.M. 

28  A.M. 

47  P.M. 
0  A.M. 
0  A.M. 
0  P.M. 


8  5 


PLANETARY  CONFIGURATIONS,  1921. 

[Eastern  Standard  Time]  {Old.) 


0 

n 

9 
9 

9 

9 
? 
cT 
9 

$ 

h  ' 
9  ' 

9 

6  ^  ' 


In  aphelion, 
stationary, 
stationary. 
6  cf  S.  0°  15'. 
6   9  S.  0°  41'. 
cT  9  S.  0°  25'. 


O  superiot. 
(I 

in  Q. 

gr.  elong.  E.  46°  46'. 


gr.  elong.  E.  18° 
in  perihelion, 
stationary. 


O  inferior, 
in  perihelion. 

o 


stationary, 
gr.  brilliancy. 


6  ^/ 

6  h 
9 

6  I 
6  9 
6  -d 
6  ^ 
6  h 
6  9 
6  $ 
6  9 

6  d 
6  0 
9 

6  % 
6  h 
6  § 

9 
h 

9 

n 

6  9  (II 
6  d 

n  h  O  gr.  elong.  E.  24°  13'. 

-  § 

6  C 
6  h€ 

9  in  aphelion. 
§  stationary. 
0      in  aphelion. 


gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 
in  Q. 

gr.  elong.  W,  27°  50'. 
in  aphelion. 

stationary. 


0  inferior. 
9   5  S.  6°  52'. 


O  superior, 
stationary, 
in  perihelion. 


d  $  N.  1°  4', 
in  tj. 

stationary, 
gr.  brilliancy. 

O 


June 
July 


2 
2 
12 
2 
6 
12 
9  2 
9  2 
9  11 
15  10 
18  9 


Aug. 


Sept. 


6  12 
6  11 
10  5 
14  12 
21  8 


22 
23 
29 
29 
29 
30 


Oct. 


Dec. 


30  10 

3  7 

7  6 
13  8 

19  11 
22  3 
25  11 

27  8 

28  10 
28  5 
28  10 

31  5 
.   3  10 

4  5 
6  12 

8  10 
13  9 
16  11 

24  9 

25  7 

25  8 

26  6 

27  9 

20  12 

22  6 

23  9 
23  5 

27  11 

28  2 

29  8 

30  6 


0  A.M. 
0  P.M. 
36  A.M. 
0  A.M. 

22  A.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 

17  P.M. 

56  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  B.M. 

0  P.M. 
24  P.M. 
59  P.M. 

1  A.M. 

39  P.M. 

0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  A.M. 
19  A.M. 

23  P.M. 
19  A.M. 

57  A.M. 
0  M. 
0  P.M. 
0  A.M. 
0  M. 
0  A.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
4  A.M. 
0  A.M. 

13  A.M. 

55  P.M. 
19  P.M. 

0  A.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
'  0  A.M. 
0  A.M. 

18  P.M. 

24  A.M. 
0  P.M. 

56  P.M. 

0  A.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  M. 
0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  A.M. 

49  P.M. 

43  A.M. 
46  A.M. 
0  P.M. 

24  P.M. 

0  M. 
10  A.M. 

0  P.M. 
59  P.M. 

0  A.M. 
58  A.M. 

0  A.M. 

0  P.M. 


'-^  d 

9 

6  9 

.  ® 
6  d 

6  $ 

6  $ 

6  h 
9 
$ 

6  9 
6  d 


gr.  elong.  W,  45°  44'< 
in  aphelion 


O  Inferior. 
d  $  S.  5°  46'. 


gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 
stationary, 
gr.  elong.  W.  19°  41' 


4 


6 
6 

6 

6  9 
6  0 
d 
9 

d 
% 

d 
9 

h 

d 

9 


in  perihelion. 
d  0  S.  0°  U'. 
0  Superior. 


1/  $  S.  0°  19'. 
h  0  S.  1°  25', 

in  6^. 
^?  1/  S.  1°  2'. 

0 

o 

In  aphelian. 
gr.  hel.  lat.  N.  . 


d  $  S.  0°  11'. 

gr»  elong.  E-.  25°  23' 

In  perihelion. 

stationary. 
h  9  S.  0°  35'. 
11  9  ts^  0°  31'. 


6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6  . 
n  h 
9 


0  inferior. 

in  aphelion. 

gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

in  perihelion. 

stationary. 
h  cf  S.  0°  53'. 

gt.  elong.  W.  19°  27^ 


11  d  N.  0°  10'. 

C 

in  aphelion. 


0  superior, 
in  C. 


From  the  photometric  study  of  eclipsing  binary  stars  it  has  been  shown  by  Roberts  and  by  Russtii 
that  the  average  densities  of  these  stars  is  small,  no  more  than  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  sun.  On  this  ana 
other  grounds  astronomers  are  of  the  opinion  that  stars  are  generally  less  dense  than  the  sun:  that  is.  that 
they  occupy  a  larger  volume  when  of  equal  mass.  The  sun  is  only  1.4  times  as  dense  as  water,  or  hall  aa 
dense  as  glass,  while  our  earth  is  5.5  times  as  dense  as  water,  or  4  times  as  dense  as  the  sun. 
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POLE  STAR. 

MEAN  TIME  OF  TRANSIT  (AT  WASHINGTON)  AND  POLAR  DISTANCE  OF  POLARIS. 


1921. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

JUNE. 

Day  or 

Month. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

1 

11 

21 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  s. 

6  48  39 
6  9  9 
5  29  39 

1   6  42 
1  6  41 
1   6  41 

a.  m. 

H.  M.  S. 

4  48  10 
4   8  40 
3  29  12 

0  *  // 

1  6  42 
1   6  43 
1   6  44 

A.  M. 
H.  M.  8. 

2  57  38 
2  18  12 
1  38  48 

0  /  // 

1  6  46 
1   6  48 
1   6  51 

H.  M.  s. 
12  55  30  A.M. 
12  16  10  A.M. 
11  32  56  P.M. 

1  6  55 
1   6  58 
1   7  1 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  S. 

10  53  42 
10  14  28 
9  35  16 

1   7  4 
1   7  7 
1   7  9 

p.  M. 

H.  M.  S. 

8  52  10 
8  13  0 
7  33  51 

0  t  ff 

1  7  n 

1   7  13 
1   7  14 

1921.-^ 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

NOVEMBER. 

December. 

Day  of 

Month. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

1 

11 

21 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  s. 

6  54  43 
6  15  36 
5  36  28 

0  '  ft 

1  7  14 
1   7  14 
1   7  13 

A.  M. 
H.  M.  8. 

4  55  22 
4  16  14 

3  37  4 

1   7  12 
1   7  10 
1   7  7 

A.  M. 
H.  M.  8. 

2  53  59 
2  14  47 
1  35  34 

0  t  It 

1  7  4 
1   7  2 

1   6  5S 

H.  M.  s. 

12  56  22  A.M. 

12  17   6  A.M. 

11  33  52  P.M. 

1   6  55 
1   6  51 
1    6  48 

p.  M. 

H.  M.  S. 

10  50  37 
10  11  15 
9  31  52 

1   6  43 
1   6  39 
1   6  36 

p.  M. 
H.  M.  s. 

8  52  28 
8  13  1 

7  33  33 

Off, 

1  6  do 

1    6  6;{ 

1   6  2^ 

From  June  16  to  August  1  both  the  upper  and  lower  transits  talce  place  during  daylight.  The  azimuth 
at  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation  can  be  easily  computed  from  the  formula: 

sin  j9 

sin  A  =  

cos  I 

Where  A  denotes  the  azimuth,  p  the  polar  distance,  and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

DATE  OF  GREATEST  ELONGATION. 
To  find  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation,  let  H  denote  the  hour  angle,  and  I  and  p  as 
before,  than  we  shall  have 

.  cos  H  =  tan  p  tan  I. 

And  the  hour  angle  in  mean  time  is 

/rm  =  i/°  X  0.0661846. 

This  quantity,  ^m,  added  to  or  substracted  from  the  time  of  transit  given  above,  aecording  to  the  elonga- 
tion required,  will  give  the  mean  time  of  the  greatest  elongation  at  any  place  whose  north  latitude  is  I. 


STAR  TABLE. 

FOR  IDENTIFYING  THE  PRINCIPAL  FIXED  STARS. 


Name  of  Star. 


aAndromedoe  (Alpheratz). 

yPegasi  (Algenib) , , ,  

aCassiopeise  (Schedir) , , . . 

oArietis , , , ,  

/SPersei  (Algol)  

aTauri  (Aldebaran ),,.... 

oAurigae  (Capella)  

aOrionis  (Betelguese)  .  .  .  . 
aCanis  Majoris  (Sirius) ,.. 
aGeminorum  (Castor) , , , , 
aCanis  Minoris  (Procyon) 
3Geminorum  (Pollux) .  .  . 
aLeonis  (Regulus)  


Decli- 
nation. 


4-28  39 

+  14  44 

+  56  6 

+  23  5 

+  40  39 

+  16  21 

+  45  55 

+  7  24 

—16  36 

+  32  4 

+  5  26 

+  28  13 

+  12  22 


On  Meridian. 


Upper. 

H.  M. 

—  1  28, 

—  1  23. 

—  0  56. 
+  0  29 
+  129 
+  2  57 
+  3  37 
+  4  17 
+  5  7 
+  5  55. 
+  6  1. 
+  6  6, 
+  8  29 


Lower. 
H.  M, 

5  +  10  29.5 
,6  +  10  34.4 

7  +  11  1.3 
,7  +  12  27.7 
.9  +  13  27.9 
,9  +  14  55.9 
,3  +  15  35.3 
2  +  18  15.2 
9  +  17  5.9 

6  +  17  53.6 
2+  17  59.2 
5  +  18  4.5 

8  +  20  27.8 


Name  of  Star. 


iVirginis  (Spica)  

aBootis  (Arcturus) , , , , , . 

/3UrsB  Minoris  

aCoronae  Borealis  

aScorpii  (Antares) ,  

xLyrai  (Vega)  , , ...  

aAquilag  (Altair) 

aCygni  (Deneb) , ,  

aCephei , , , , ,  

'  Aquarii , ,  

^'^Piscis  Aiistralis  

aPegasi  (Marliab)  


Decli- 
nation. 


—10  45 

+  19  36 

+  74  29 

+  26  59 

—26  15 

+  38  42 

+  8  39 

+  45  0 

+  62  15 

—  0  43 

—30  3 

+  14  46 


On  Meridian. 


Upper.  Lower. 


H.  M. 

+  11  46, 
+  12  37, 
+  13  15, 
+  13  56 
+  14  49 
+ 16  58 
+  18  U.i 
+  19  2, 
+  19  40. 
+  20  25. 
+  21  16. 
+  21  24. 


H.  M. 

2+23  44.  ! 
.0+  0  39.'". 
,8+  1  17.8 
.1+  1  58.] 
.2+2  51.2 
.5+5  0.5 
.0+6  13.0 
7+  7  4.7 
6+  7  42. G 
4  +  8  27  : 
8'+  9  18.0 
,4+  9  26.4 


To  find  the  time  of  the  star's  Xransit,  add  or  subtract,  according  to  the  sign,  the  numliii^s  in  the  secon:] 
column  of  figures,  applying  it  to  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the  pole  star  given  above.  Thus,  for  a  Andromeda^ 
February  11;  lower  transit  of  the  pole  star  is  4h.  8m.  40s.  a.  m.,  to  which  add  lOh.  29.5m.,  and  we  have  2h. 
S8m.  p.  M.;  for  December  1,  we  find  7h.  24m.  p.  m.  etc. 

APPROXIMATE  PARALLAX  AND  DISTANCE  IN  LIGHT-YEARS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

FIXED  STARS. 

By  light-years  is  to  be  understood  the  number  of  years  light  requires  to  travel  from  the  star  to  us. 


Parallax. 

Ligiit- 
Years. 

Polaris  (Pole  Star)  

f 

0.073 

45 

0.077 

42 

0.380 

9 

a  Can  is  Minoris  (Procyon) . 

0.330 

10 

a  Bootis  (Arcturus)  

0.127 

26 

a  Centauri  

0.750 

4.4 

a  Lyrge  (Vega) . 

61  Cygni  

B  Cassiopeise. 
V  Draconis.  .  . 
85  Pegasi  


Parallax. 


0.140 

23 

0.300 

11 

0. 187 

17 

0. 127 

26 

0.054 

60 

Light- 
Years. 


The  determination  of  stellar  parallax  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  refined  problems  in  practical  n 
observational  astronomy.  It  is  to  find  the  angle  which  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  subtends  r; 
the  star — an  angle  always  very  small,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  and  which  cannot  be  measured  directly 
but  by  various  processes  too  complicated  to  be  explained  here. 
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A stronomical — Sun^s  Declination. 


THE  SUN*S  DECLINATION. 

{WasJiington — Apparent  Noon.) 


1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent) 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

 Annarpnt  "* 

eClliiavlOD. 

Jan.  1 

0    /  // 
 23    0  35 

Mar.  26. 

0    /  // 

+  2  11  17 

June  18. 

0    /  // 

+23  24  37 

Sept.  10. 

0     f  It 

+  4  58  9 

2 ' 

 22  55  24 

27. 

34  46 

19 

25  46 

11 . 

35  22 

3 '. 

49  46 

28. 

58  13 

20! 

26  30 

12 . 

12  31 

4! 

43  40 

29. 

+  3  21  37 

21 . 

26  49 

13 . 

+  3  49  35 

5 '. 

37  8 

30. 

44  56 

22 

26  43 

14 . 

26  34 

Q. 

30  9 

31. 

+  4    8  12 

23 

26  12 

15. 

3  31 

X-        7  ] 

22  43 

April  1. 

31  23 

24 1 

25  17 

16, 

+  2  40  23 

8. 

14  50 

2 . 

54  29 

25 '. 

23  57 

17 . 

17  13 

9 . 

6  31 

3. 

+  5  17  30 

26 

22  12 

18 . 

+  1  54  0 

10. 

 21  57  47 

4 . 

40  26 

27. 

20  /  2 

19 . 

30  44 

11 '. 

48  36 

5 . 

+  6    3  15 

28 

17  28 

20 . 

7  26 

12 '. 

39  1 

6 . 

25  59 

29! 

14  30 

21 . 

+  0  44  7 

13 

29  0 

7 . 

48  36 

30 

11  7 

22 . 

+  0  20  45 

14 . 

18  34 

8 . 

+  7  11  5 

July    1 '. 

7  19 

23 . 

— •  0    2  37 

15 '. 

7  44 

9 . 

33  28 

2 . 

3  7 

24 . 

26  0 

10 ! 

 20  56  30 

10 . 

55  43 

3 " 

+22  58  31 

25. 

49  24 

17 '. 

44  51 

11 . 

+  8  17  50 

4' 

53  31 

26 . 

—  1  12  48" 

18 ! 

32  49 

12 . 

39  48 

5 '. 

48  7 

27 . 

36  11 

19 ! 

20  24 

13 . 

+  9    1  38 

6 '. 

42  20 

28 . 

59  34 

20 . 

7  36 

14 . 

23  18 

7.' 

36  8 

29 . 

— —  2  22  56 

21 . 

— 19  54  25 

15 . 

44  50 

8 

29  83 

30 . 

46  17 

22 

40  52 

16 . 

+  10    6  11 

9 

22  35  S» 

Oct. 

1 . 

—  3    9  36 

23 

26  58 

17 . 

27  23 

10! 

15  14 

2 . 

32  54 

24. 

12  41 

18 . 

48  24 

11 '. 

7  30 

3 . 

56  8 

25. 

— 18  58  4 

19 . 

+  11    9  14 

12 '. 

+  21  59  23 

4 . 

_  4  19  20 

26. 

43  5 

20 . 

29  53 

13 . 

50  53 

5 . 

42  29 

27 '. 

27  46 

21 . 

50  21 

14 '. 

42  1 

6 . 

  5    5  34 

28. 

12  7 

22 . 

+  12  10  38 

15 '. 

32  47 

7 . 

28  36 

29 . 

— 17  56  9 

23 . 

30  42 

16! 

23  11 

8 . 

51  33 

30 

39  51  ■ 

24 . 

50  34 

17 

13  13 

9 . 

—  6  14  25 

31 

23  14 

25 . 

+  13  10  14 

18. 

2  64 

10 . 

37  13 

I'eb  1 

6  18 

26 . 

29  40 

19 

+  20  52  13 

11 . 

59  55 

2'. 

— 16  49  5 

27 . 

48  53 

20! 

41  11 

12 . 

—  7  22  31 

3 . 

31  34 

28 . 

+  14    7  53 

21 '. 

29  48 

13 . 

45  1 

4 

13  45 

29. 

26  39 

22 '. 

18  4 

14 . 

  8    7  25» 

5 

— 15  55  40 

30. 

45  11 

23! 

0  0 

15 . 

29  42 

6 

37  18 

May 

1 . 

+  15    3  28 

24. 

+  19  53  36 

16 . 

51  52 

7." 

18  41 

2 . 

21  30 

25! 

40  52 

17 . 

  9  13  54 

8 . 

— 14  59  48 

3 . 

39  17 

20. 

27  48 

18. 

35  49 

9 . 

40  39 

4. 

56  49 

27 

14  24 

19 . 

57  35 

10 

21  16 

5. 

+  16  14  5 

28. 

0  42 

20 . 

.  — -10  19  12 

11 

1  39 

6. 

31  5 

29 '. 

+  18  46  41 

21 . 

40  40 

12. 

— 13  41  48 

7. 

47  48 

30 . 

32  21 

22 . 

 11    1  59 

13 '. 

21  44 

8. 

+  17    4  15 

31 '. 

17  43 

23 . 

23  8 

14. 

1  26 

9 . 

20  24 

2  46 

24 . 

44  7 

15 

— 12  40  56 

10. 

•  36  16 

2. 

+  17  47  32 

25. 

 12    4  55 

16! 

20  14 

11 . 

51  51 

3 '. 

32  1 

26 . 

25  32 

17 ' 

—11  59  20 

12. 

+  18    7  7 

4' 

16  13 

27 . 

45  58 

18. 

38  15 

13. 

22  5 

5 . 

0  8 

28 . 

 13    6  12 

19. 

16  59 

; 

14. 

36  45 

6 '. 

+  16  43  46 

29 . 

26  13 

20 '. 

 10  55  33 

! 

15. 

516 

7 ' 

27  8 

30. 

46  2 

21 

33  56 

16. 

+  19    0  8 

8! 

10  14 

31 . 

 14    5  38 

22 '. 

12  10 

17. 

18  50 

9 '. 

+  15  53  5 

Nov. 

1 . 

25  0 

23 . 

  9  50  14 

18. 

32  13 

10 '. 

35  41 

2. 

44  9 

24. 

28  9 

19. 

45  15 

11 ' 

18  2 

3. 

 15    3  3 

25 

5  56 

20. 

57  58 

12 

0  8 

4. 

21  42 

26 '. 

  8  43  34 

21 

4-9n  in  9f» 

13 '. 

+  14  42  0 

5. 

40  6 

27 

21  5 

22; 

22  22 

14 

23  37 

6. 

58  14 

28!' 

  7  5g  28 

23. 

34  2 

15 

5  ] 

7. 

 15  15  7 

Mar.  1 

35  44 

24. 

45  22 

16 

8. 

33  43 

2 ! 

12  54 

25. 

56  20 

17 . 

27  9 

9. 

51  2 

3 

  g  4g  g7 

26. 

+  21    6  56 

18  * 

7  54 

10. 

—17    8  4 

27. 

19 

11 

24  48 

3  46 

28. 

27  4 

20 

28  46 

12; 

41  14 

29. 

36  34 

13. 

57  22 

7 ' 

^  17  16 

30. 

22 

+  11  48  51 

14. 

 18  13  11 

g ' 

31. 

^4  27 

^0 . 

15. 

28  41 

9; 

^  30  29 

June 

1. 

+  22    2  50 

24. 

8  10 

16. 

43  52 

10. 

7  0 

2. 

10  50 

25. 

+  10  47  34 

17. 

58  42 

11. 

—  3  43  28 

3. 

18  26 

26. 

26  47 

18. 

—19  13  12 

12. 

19  53 

4. 

25  39 

27. 

5  50 

19. 

27  22 

13. 

—  2  56  16 

5. 

32  29 

28. 

+  9  44  44  ■ 

20. 

41  10 

14. 

32  38 

6. 

38  54 

29. 

23  28 

21. 

54  37 

15. 

8  58 

7  . 

44  57 

30. 

2  3 

22  . 

—20    7  42 

16. 

—  1  45  16 

8. 

50  35 

31. 

+  8  40  29  \ 

23. 

20  26 

17. 

21  34 

9. 

55  49 

Sept.  1. 

18  47 

24. 

32  46 

18. 

—  0  57  52 

10. 

+  23    0  39 

2. 

+  7  56  57 

25. 

44  44 

19. 

34.10 

11. 

5  4 

3. 

35  0 

26. 

56  19 

20. 

—  0  10  28 

12. 

9  6 

4. 

12  54 

27. 

—21    7  30 

21. 

+  0  13  13 

13. 

12  42 

5. 

+  6  50  42 

28. 

18  17 

22. 

36  53 

14. 

15  55 

6. 

28  24 

29. 

28  40 

23. 

+  1    0  32 

15. 

18  42 

7. 

5  59 

30. 

38  39 

24. 

24  9 

16. 

21  5 

8. 

+  5  43  28 

Dec. 

1. 

48  13 

25. 

+  1  47  44 

17. 

+  23  23  3 

9. 

+5  20  51 

2. 

—21  57  22 

Astronomical — 'Sun^s  Declination  and  Semi-Diameter y  Etc.  59 

THE  SUN'S  DECLINATION— Cowilwwed. 


Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Dec.    1 . 

—21  48  13 

Dec.    9 . 

—22  49  19 

Dec'  17. 

o         /  // 

—23  21  41 

Dec.  25. 

0  til 

—23  24  11 

2. 

57  22 

10. 

54  58 

18. 

23  39 

26. 

22  22 

3. 

—22    6  5 

11. 

—23  0-10 

19. 

25  8 

27. 

20  6 

4. 

14  23 

12. 

4  54 

20. 

26  9 

28. 

17  21 

5. 

22  15 

13. 

9  11 

21. 

26  42 

29. 

14  8 

6. 

29  40 

14. 

13  0 

22. 

26  47 

30. 

10  27 

36  40 

15. 

16  22 

23. 

26  23 

31. 

—23    6  18 

8'. 

—22  43  13 

16. 

—23  19  16 

24. 

—23  25  31 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  LATITUDES. 
(A  short  method,  by  an  observation  at  apparent  noon.) 
Set  down  89  degrees,  48  minutes,  and  take  the  sun's  observed  altitude  at  noon  from  it.  This  gives  th€ 
•zenith  distance.  Mark  the  zenith  distance  north  if  the  sun  bears  south,  or  south  if  the  sun  bears  north 
Place  the  sun's  true  declination  under  the  zenith  distance,  and  if  they  are  both  of  one  name  their  sum  wil 
be  the  latitude;  but  if  of  different  names,  (i.  e.,  one  north  and  the  other  south) ,  their  difference  is  the  latitude 
of  the  same  name  of  the  greater  number. 

Note. — The  sun's  declination  may  be  taken  from  the  above  table;  in  which  the  positive  algebra.t 
sign  denotes  north  and  the  negative  sign  south.  The  sun's  observed  altitude  corrected  for  semi  diameter 
16  minutes  additive,  and  dip  and  refraction,  about  4  minutes  subtractive  ecLUals  12  minutes  differenc< 
which  subtracted  from  90  degrees  leaves  89  degrees  48  minutes,  a  constant  ^umber  from  which  to  subtraci 
the  Observed  altitude. 

THE  SUN'S  SEMI-DIAMETER  AND  HORIZONTAL  PARALLAX. 
(Washington — Apparent  Noon.) 


Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

11921. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

1921. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

1921. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

Diameter. 

Parallax. 

Diameter. 

Parallax, 

Diameter. 

*  Parallax. 

Jan.  1 

f  ft 

16  17.87 

8.95 

May 

11 

15  51.63 

8.71 

Sept.  18 

15  57.31 

8.76 

11 

17.63 

8.95 

21 

49.72 

8.69 

28 

59.95 
16  2.72 

8.78 

21 

16.97 

8.94 

31 

48.08 

8.68 

Oct.  8 

8.81 

31 

15.74 

8.93 

June 

10 

46.86 

8.67 

18 

5.50 

8.83 

Feb.  10 

14.09 

8.92 

20 

46.10 

8.66 

28 

8.10 

8.86 

20 

12.14 

8.90 

30 

45.69 

8.66 

Nov.  7 

10.59 

8.88 

Mar.  2 

9.80 

8.88 

July 

10 

45.77 

8.66 

17 

12.83 

8.90 

12 

7.23 

8.86 

20 

46.33 

8.66 

27 

14.66 

8.92 

22 

4.58 

8.83 

30 

47.23 

8.67 

Dec.  7 

16.18 

8.93 

April  1 

1.78 

8.81 

Aug. 

9 

48.60 

8.68 

17 

17.23 

8.94 

11 

15  59.01 

8.78 

19 

50.37 

8.70 

27 

17.74 

^  8.95 

21 

56.41 

8.75 

29 

52.38 

8,72 

31 

16  17.81 

8.95 

May  1 

53.89 

8.73 

Sept. 

8 

54.72 

8.74 

ASTRONOMICAL  CONSTANTS. 

Mean  solar  parallax,  8".80.    Nutation  constant,  9". 21. 

Aberration  constant,  20".47.    Annual  precession,  50".2564+0".000222  (t — 1900). 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  23*  27'  8". 26 — 0".4684  (t— 1900). 

Annual  diminution  of  obliquity,  0^.4684. 

Mooh's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax,  57'  2".63. 

Moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (centre  to  centre),  238,862  miles. 
Sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (astronomical  unit),  92,897,400  miles. 
X    Velocity  of  light,  186,324  miles  per  second. 

Light  travels  unit  of  distance — viz.  92,897,400  miles  in  498.580  seconds. 
Length  of  the  Year — Tropical  (equinox  to  equinox),  365.2421988  days. 

Sidereal  or  absolute  revolution,  365.2563604  days. 
Anomalistic  (from  perihelion  to  perihelion),  365.2596413  days. 
Length  of  Day — Sidereal,  23  hours  56  minutes  4.091  seconds  (mean  solar  time).    Mean  solar,  24  hourt 
8  minutes  56.555  seconds  (sidereal  time). 

Length  of  the  Month — Synodical  (from  new  moon  to  new  moon),  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  2.^ 
seconds.  Tropical,  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  4.7  seconds.  Sidereal  (absolute  revolution),  27  days  7  hours 
43  minutes  11.5  seconds.    Anomalistic  (from  perigee  to  perigee),  27  days  13  hours  18  minutes  33.1  seconds. 

Dimensions  of  the  Earth— Equatorial  radius,  3963.34  miles.  Polar  radius,  3949.99  miles.  Eccen- 
Irtclty  of  the  oblate  spheroid,  0.0819981. 

THE  ZODIAC. 

The  sun's  apparent  yearly  path  among  the  stars  is  knovvn  as  the  ecliptic.  The  zone  16"  wide,  8**  oe 
each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  known  as  the  zodiac.  Beginning  at  the  point  on  the  ecliptic  which  marks  th€ 
position  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  thence  proceeding  eastward,  the  zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve 
Blgng  of  30*  each,  which  are  as  follows: 

SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

Aries.    The  Ram. 

Taurus.    The  Bull.  Autumn 
Gemini.    The  Twins.  Signs. 


Spring 
Signs. 


Summer 
Signs, 


(  1.  T 

<  2.  8 

i  3.  n 

(  4. 

er  •{  5.  a 

1.   /  6.  np 


Cancer.   The  Crab. 
Leo.    The  Lion. 
Virgo.    The  Virgin. 


Winter 
Signs. 


m  \  I',  rri 

i.     /  9.  ^ 

(10. 
{  11. 
i.    i  12.  K 


:Q:  Libra.    The  Balance. 
Scorpius.    The  Scorpion. 
Sagittarius.    The  Archer. 


Capricornus.    The  Goat. 
Aquarius.    The  Water-Bearer. 
Pisces.    The  Fishes. 


These  signs  are  named  from  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac;  with  which  the  signs  coincided  In 
the  time  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus,  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equi 
noxes,  that  ia  to  say,  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoxes  along  the  ecliptic,  each  sign  in  the  zodiac  has, 
la  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  moved  backward  30"  into  the  constellation  west  of  it ;  so  that  the  sign 
Aries  is  now  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  so  on. 

The  zodiac,  with  its  constellations  and  with  the  symbols  that  represent  theiA,  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity; 
anfl  is  traceable  in  part,  at  least,  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  The  zodiac  may  be  called  the  great  highway  of  th€ 
beavens.  Its  width  being  such  as  to  Include  all  the  journeyings  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  major  plAnets. 
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Astronomical — Latitude  and  Longitude. 


LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE  TABLE. 

(Longitude  Reckoned  from  Greenwich.) 
Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


Acapulco,  Mex  16  50  56 

Adelaide,  S.  Australia* ...  34  55  38 

Aden,  Arabia  12  46  40 

Albany.  N.  Y  *   42  39  13 

Algiers*  36  47  50 

Allegheny,  Pa*  40  28  58 

Alexandria  Egypt  31  11  43 

Amherst,  Mass.*  42  21  56 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.*  42  16  48 

Annapolis,  Md.*  38  58  54 

Antipodes  Island  49  42  0 

Apia,  Samoa  13  48  56 

Archangel,  Russia  64  32  6 

Armagh,  Ireland*  54  21  13 

Aspinwall,  S.  A.,  Lt   9  22  9 

Astoria,  Ore  46  11  19 

Athens,  Greece*  37  58  20 

Attu  Island,  Alaska  52  56  d 

Bahia,  Brazil  13   0  37 

Baltimore,  Md.*  39  17  52 

Batavia,  Java   6   7  40 

Behze,  Honduras  17  29  20 

Belle  Isle,  Lt  51  53  0 

Berlin,  Prussia*  52  30  17 

Bermuda.  Dock  Yard  32  19  24 

Bombay*.  18  53  36 

Bonn,  Germany*  50  43  45 

Bordeaux,  France*  44  50  7 

Boston  State  House  42  21  28 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. .  .13   5  42 

Brussels,  Belgium*  50  47  56 

Buenos  Ayi'es  34  36  30 

Calcutta  22  33  25 

Callao,  Peru,  Lt  12   4  3 

Cambridge,  Eng.*  52  12  52 

Cambridge,  Mass.*  42  22  48 

Canton,  China  23   6  35 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  Lt  42   2  21 

C.  Hatteras.  N.  C,  Lt ...  35  15  14 

Cape  Henry,  Va.,  Lt  36  55  29 

Cape  Horn  55  58  41 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  Lt  38  55  56 

Cape  Good  Hope,  Lt  34  21  12 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  65  33  30 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Lt  32  41  44 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  .  .46  13  55 

Cherbourg,  France  49  38  54 

Chicago,  III.*  41  50  1 

Christiania,  Norway* ....  59  54  44 

Cincinnati,  Ohio*  39   8  20 

Clinton,  N.  Y.*  43   3  17 

Colombo,  Ceylon   6  55  40 

Constantinople  41   0  30 

Copenhagen*  55  41  13 

Demerara  (Geo'town,  Lt.)  6  49  20 

Denver,  Col.*  ,  39  40  36 

Dublin,  Ireland*  53  23  13 

Eagle  City,  Alaska  64  47  20 

Edinburgh*  55  57  23 

Esquimault,  B.  C,  Lt  48  25  40 

Fairbanks,  Alaska.  64  .50  53 

Father  Point,  Quebec.  Lt. 48  31  25 

Fayal,  Azores  38  32  9 

Fernandina,  Fla  30  40  18 

Florence,  Italy*  43  46  4 

Funchal,  Madeira  32  38  4 

Galveston,  Tex  29  18  17 

Geneva,  Switzerland*.  ..  .46  11  59 

Glasgow,  Scotland*  55  52  43 

Gibraltar  36  6  30 

Greenwich,  Eng.*   .51  28  38 

Halifax,  N.  S  44  39  38 

Hamburg,  Germany*  53  32  51 

Hanover,  N.  H.*  43  42  15 

Havana,  Cuba  23  9  21 

Hobart  Town,  Tas  42  63  25 

Hongkong,  China*  22  18  13 

Honolulu  (Reef  Lt.)  21  17  55 

Key  West,  Fla.,  Lt  24  32  58 

Kingston,  Jamaica  17  57  41 

Lisbon.  Portugal*  .38  42  31 

Liverpool*  53  24  5 

Madison,  Wis.*  43  4  37 

*  f)bservatories.    Lt.  denotes 


H.  M.  s. 

6  39  41.! 

9  14  20. 
2  59  55. 

4  55  7. 

0  12  08 

5  20  5 

1  59  26.' 

4  50  5. 

5  34  55. 
5   5  56. 

11  54  52. 
11  26  59. 

2  42  14. 

0  26  35. 
5  19  39. 

8  15  18. 

1  34  54. 
N.  11  32  49. 

2  34  8. 
5   6  29. 

7  7  13. 
S  52  46. 

3  41  29. 
0  53  34. 

4  19  18 
4  51  15. 
0  28  23. 
0   2  5. 

4  44  15. 
3  58  29. 
0  17  26. 

3  53  28, 

5  53  20. 
5   9  3. 

0  0  22. 

4  44  31. 

7  33  46 

4  40  14. 

5  2  5 
5  4  2 
4  29  5 

4  59  50. 

1  13  58. 
11  11  56. 

5  19  32. 

4  12  27. 
0   6  32. 

5  50  26. 

0  42  53. 
5  37  41. 
5    1  37 

5  19  21 

1  56  3 
0  50  18 

3  52  46 

6  59  47. 
0  25  21 

9  24  48 

0  12  43 

8  13  47 

9  50  54 

4  33  49. 

1  54  16 

5  25  51 

0  45  1. 

1  7  35. 

6  19  9. 
0  24  36, 
0  17  10. 
0  21  23. 
0  0  0, 
4  14  21 
0  39  53, 

4  49  8. 

5  29  26. 
9  49  20. 

7  36  41. 

10  31  28. 
5  27  12 
5  7  10. 
0  36  44. 
0  12  17 
5  57  37, 


N. 
S. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

n: 
s. 

s. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N 
N. 
N. 
N 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


8  W. 
1  E. 

8  E. 

1  W. 
4  E. 

4  W. 
7  E. 

9  W. 

2  W. 

5  W. 

3  E. 

7  E. 
0  E. 

4  W. 

0  W. 

8  W. 

9  E. 

6  E. 

4  W. 

1  W. 

7  E, 
7  W. 
.5  W. 
.9  E. 
3  W. 
,7  E. 

2  E. 

5  W. 

3  W. 
3  W. 
0  E. 
9  W. 
7  E. 
0  W. 

7  E. 
0  W. 

3  E. 

6  W. 
0  W. 
0  W. 
0  W. 

7  W. 
0  E. 

8  W. 
0  W. 
5  W. 
5  W. 

8  W. 
5  E. 

4  W. 
.4  W. 

9  E. 
7  E. 
7  E. 

0  W. 
7  W. 

1  W. 
,4  W. 
1  W. 

1  w. 
1  w. 

.2  W. 
,0  W. 
.1  W. 
.5  E. 
,6  W. 
.7  W. 
.6  E . 
.6  W. 
.3  W. 
,0  — 
.1  W. 

5  E. 
.0  W. 
0  W. 
,5  E. 
.9  E. 
.0  W. 
.3  W. 
,7  W. 
,7  W. 
3  W. 
,9  W. 


"   '  "  e.  M.  s. 

Madras,  India*.  13  4  8  N.  6  20  59.1 

Madrid,  Spain*  40  24  30  N.  0  14  45.1 

Manila,  Lt  14  35  25  N.  8   3  50.0 

Marseilles*  43  18  19  N.  0  21  34.6 

Melbourne.  Vic*  37  49  63  S.  9  39  53.9 

Mexico  (city)*  19  26  2  N.  6  36  26.7 

Monrovia,  Liberia  6  19   5  N.  0  43  16.7 

Montreal,  Quebec*  45  30  20  N.  4  54  18.6 

Moscow*  55  45  20  N.  2  30  17.0 

Mount  Hamilton.  Ca!.*. .  .37  20  26  N.  8   6  34.9 

Mount  Wilson,  Cal  34  13  00  N.  7  52  14.3 

Munich*  48   8  45  N,  0  46  26.0 

Nain,  Labrador  56  32  51  N.  4  6  42.7 

Naples*  40  51  46  N.  0  57  1.7 

Nashville,  Tenn.*  36   8  54  N.  5  47  12.2 

Nassau,  Bahamas  25  6  37  N.  5  9  27.8 

Natal,  S.  Africa*  29  50  47  S.  2  4  1.2 

New  Haven,  Ct.*  41  19  22  N.  4  51  40.6 

New  Orleans  (Mint)  29  57  46  N.  6  0  13.9 

New  York  (Col.  Univ.)*.  .40  48  35  N.  4  55  50.0 

Nice,  France*  43  43  17  N.  0  29  12.2 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Navy  Yd.) .  .36  49  33  N.  5  5  11.0 

North  Cape  71  11   ON.  1  42  40.0 

Northfield,  Minn.*  44  27  42  N.  6  12  35.9 

Odessa,  Russia*  46  28  37  N.  2  3  2.2 

Ogden,  Utah*  41  13  8  N.  7  27  59.6 

Oxford,  Eng.  (Univ.)*. . .  .51  45  34  N.  0  5  0.4 

Panama                            8  57  6  N.  5  18  8.8 

Para,  Brazil                       1  26  59  S.  3  14  0.0 

Paris,  France*  48  50  11  N.  0  9  20.9 

Pensacola.  Fla.,  Lt  30  20  47  N.  6  49  14.1 

Pernambuco,  Brazil,  Lt. . .  8  3  22  S.  2  19  27.8 

Petrograd*  59  56  30  N.  2  113.5 

Port  au  Prince,  Hayti  18  33  54  N.  4  49  28.0 

Philadelphia,  Pa.*  ..  .  39  58  2  N.  5   1  6.8 

Point  Barrowt  71  27  0  N.-  10  25  0.0 

Portland,  Me  43  39  28  N.  4  41  1.2 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius  20  8  46  S.  3  49  57.7 

Port  Said,  Egypt,  Lt. ...  .  .31  15  45  N.  2   9  15.5 

Port  Spain,  Trinidad  10  38  39  N.  4  6  2.5 

P.  Stanley,  Falkland  Is. .  .51  41  10  S.  3  51  26.0 

Prague,  Bohemia*  50  5  16  N.  0  57  40.3 

Princeton,  N.  J.*  .  40  20  58  N.  4  58  37.6 

Providence,  R.  I.*  41  49  46  N.  4  45  37.6 

Quebec,  Que.*  46  47  59  N.  4  44  52.7 

Richmond,  Va  37  32  16  N.  5  9  44.0 

Rio  de  Janeiro*  22  54  24  S.  2  52  41.4 

Rochester,  N.  Y.*  43   9  17  N.  5  10  21.8 

Rome,  Italy*  41  53  54  N.  0  49  55.1 

Saigon,  Cochin-China* ...  10  46  47  N.  7  6  48.7 

San  Diego,  Cal  32  43   6  N.  7  48  38.7 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  Lt .  .  .40 .27  40  N.  4  56  0.6 

San  Francisco,  Cal.*  37  47  28  N.  8  9  42.8 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  .18  28  56  N.  4  24  29.8 

Santiago  de  Cuba.  20  0  16  N.  5  3  22.0 

Savannah,  Ga  32  4  52  N.  5  24  21.7 

Seattle,  Wash  47  35  54  N.  8   9  19.9 

Shanghai,  China  31  14  42  N.  8  5  55.7 

Singapore                          1  17  11  N.  6  55  25.0 

St.  Helena  Island  15  55  OS.  0  22  52.0 

St,  John's,  Newfoundland .  47  34  2  N.  3  30  43.6 

St.  Louis.  Mo.*  38  38   3  N.  6   0  49.3 

Stockholm* .  ,                    59  20  33  N.  112  14.0 

Suakim,  E.  Africa,  Lt  19  7  0  N.  2  29  16.6 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.*  33  51  41  S.  10  4  49.3 

Tanana,  Alaska  65  10  10  N.  10  08  21.6 

ToKio,  Japan*  35  39  17  N.  9  18  58.2 

Tunis  (Goletta  Lt.)  36  48  36  N.  0  41  14.5 

Utrecht,  Netherlands* ...  .62   5  10  N.  0  20  31.0 

Valdez,  Alaska   61  06  50  N.  9  45  05.0 

Valparaiso,  Chili  33   1  53  S.  4  46  34.8 

Venice.  Italy*  45  26  10  N.  0  49  22  1 

Vera  Cruz,  Mex..  Lt  19  12  29  N.  6  24  31.8 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Lt  48  25  26  N.  8  13  33.8 

Vienna,  Austria*  48  13  65  N.  1   5  21.4 

Warsaw,  Poland*  52  13   5  N.  1  24   7  2 

Washington,  D.  C*  38  55  14  N.  5   8  15.8 

WeUington,  N.  Z.*  4117   4  S.  11  39  4.3 

West  Point,  N.  Y.*  41  23  22  N.  4  55  50.6 

Williams  Bay,  Wis  42  34  13  N.  6  54  13  2 

Williamstown,  Mass.*  42  42  30  N,  4  52  50.4 

Yokohama.  Japan  35  26  24  N.  9  18  36.9 

Zanzibar  (E.  Consulate) .  .  6  9  43  9.  2  36  44.7 


E. 
W. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
E. 


a  lighthouse,   t  Highest  latitude  jd  U.  S.  territory. 
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LATITUDE    AND    LONGITUDE  TAB'LE—CQntinued. 


AT  CERTAIN  OTHEK  LIGHTHOUSES. 


Mount  Desert,  Me  

Monhegan  Island,  Me . . . 

Seguin,  Me  

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  E . . 

Cape  Ann,  Mass  ,  N  

The  Graves,  Mass  

Boston,  Mass  

Gay  Head,  ISIass  

Montauk  Point,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Fire  Island,  N.  Y  

Navesink,  N.  J  

Barnegat,  N.  J  

Cape  May,  N.  J  

Cape  Henlopen,  Del  

Assateague,  Va  

Cape  Charles,  Va.  

Cape  Lookout,  N.  C  

Cape  Fear,  N.  C  

Cape  Romain,  S.  C ..... . 

Hunting  Island,  S.  C .  . . . 

Tybee,  Ga  

Sapelo,  Ga  .  .  

St.  Simon,  Ga  

St.  Augustine,  Fla  

Cape  Canaveral,  Fla  

Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla  

Fowey  Rocks,  Fla  

Alligator  Reef,  Fla  


Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

o     /  /r 

H.  M. 

S. 

b  / 

43  58  08 

4 

32 

30.9 

68  07  44 

43  45  53 

4 

37 

15.9 

69  18  59 

43  .42  27 

4 

39 

02.1 

69  45  32" 

43  33  58 

4 

40 

48.1 

70  12  02 

42  38  21 

4 

42 

18.1 

70  34  31 

42  21  55 

4 

43 

28.7 

70  52  11 

42  19  41 

4 

43 

33.7 

70  53  25 

41  20  55 

4 

43 

20.5 

70  50  03 

41  04  16 

4 

47 

25.8 

71  51  27 

40  37  57 

4 

52 

52  5 

73  13  08 

40  23  46 

4 

55 

56.6 

73  59  09 

39  45  52 

4 

56 

25.6 

74  08  24 

38  55  59 

4 

59 

50.6 

74  57  39 

38  46  42 

5 

00 

20.2 

75  05  03 

37  54  40 

5 

01  «25.5 

75  21  23 

37  07  22 

5 

03 

37.6 

75  54  24 

34  37  22 

5 

06 

05.9 

76  31  29 

33  50  47 

5 

11 

51.9 

77  57  58 

33  01  08 

5 

17 

29.7 

79  22  26 

32  22  31 

5- 

21 

45.0 

80  26  15 

32  01  19 

5 

23 

23.0 

80  59  45 

31  23  33 

5 

25 

08  2 

81  17  03 

31  08  02 

5 

25 

34  5 

81  23  33 

29  53  07 

5 

25 

09.3 

81  17  20 

28  27  37 

5 

22 

10.5 

80  32  37 

26^6  54 

5 

20 

19.7 

80  04  56 

25  35  25 

5 

20 

23.3 

80  05  49 

24  51  06 

5 

22 

28.6 

80  37  09 

1 

Dry  Tortugas,  Fla  

Pensacola,  Fla  

Sand  Island,  Ala  

Pa^  a  Loutre,  La  

Ship  Shoal,  La  

Sabine  Bank,  La  

Bolivar  Point,  Tex ....... 

Brazos  River,  Tex....1**  . . 

Matagorda,  Tex  

Point  Loma,  Cal  

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Cal .  . 
Point  Conception,  Cal .... 

San  Luis  Obi,spo,  Cal  

Point  Pinos,  Cal  

Farailon,  Cal  

Point  Reyes,  Cal  

Point  Arena,  Cal  

Cape  Mendocino,  Cal  

Trinidad  Head,  Cal  

Cape  Blanco,  Ore  

Umpqua  River,  Ore  

Yaquina  Head,  Ore  

Tillamook  Rock,  Ore  

Grays  Harbor,  Wash  

Cape  Flattery,  Wash  

""ape  Hinchinbrook,  Alaska 
Scotch  Cap,  Alaska  


Lat.      Long.  Long. 


24  37  59 
30  20  46 
30  11  15 
29  11  26 

28  54  52 

29  28  20 
29  21  59 
28  56  41 
28  20  15 

32  39  55 

33  42  31 

34  26  56 

35  09  38 

36  38  01 

37  41  58 

37  5i 

38  57  19 

40  26  26 

41  03 

42  50  07 

43  39 

44  40  38 

45  56  16 

46  53  19 
48  23  31 
60  14  05 
54  23  52 


31  40.9 

49  13.9 

52  12.1 
56  09.9 
04  17.0 
14  54.1 
19  04.1 
21  14.1 
25  41.8 
48  58:4 

53  00.2 
01  52.9 
03  02.5 
07  43.9 
12  00.3 
12  05.4 
14  57.6 

17  37.4 
16  36  1 

18  15.0 
16  47.5 
16  18.9 
16  04.3 
16  27.8 
18  56.6 
46  36.4 
53  58.7 


82  55  13 

87  18  29 

88  03  02 

89  02  28 
91  04  15 

93  43  31 

94  46  01 

95  18  31 

96  25  27 

117  14  32 

118  15  03 
120  28  13 

120  45  37 

121  55  .59 
123  00  04 
123  01  21 

123  44  <4 

124  24  21 
124  09  02 
124  33  45 
124  11  52 
124  04  43 
124  01  05 
124  06  57 
124  44  09 
146  39  06 
164  44  40 


On  Mountain  Peaks. 


Mount  McKinley,  Alaska  . 
Mount  St.  Eiias,  Alaska . . 

Mount  Shasta,  Cal  

Mount  Massive,  Col  

Pike's  Peak,  Col  

Mount  Elbert,  C^ol  

Mount  Marcy,  N.  Y  

Mount  Mitchfll,  N.  C  

Mount  Rainier,  Wash  .  .  .  , 

Mount  Helena,  Cal  

Mount  Tamalpais,  Cal  — 
Mount  Grant,  Nev  


63  03  59 
60  17  29 
41  24  34 
39  11  15 

38  50  26 

39  07  04 
44  06  46 
35  45  53 
16  51  11 
38  40  11 

37  55  28 

38  34  -14 


Long. 


04  02.9 
23  42  9 
08  46.5 

05  54.1 
.00  10.5 

05  46.7 

55  41.8 

.29  03.7 

07  03.1 

10  31.9 

10  23.0 

55  09.8 


Long. 


151  00  44 
140  55  43 
122  11  38 
106  28  31 

105  02  37 

106  26  41 
73  55  27 
82  15  55 

121  45  47 

122  37  58 
122  35  45 
118  47  27 


Mount  Hood,  Ore  

Mount  Ouray,  Col  

Mount  Cheenahaw,  Ala  . . . 

Briery  Knob,  W.  Va  

Mount  Waas,  Utah  

Wheeler  Peak,  Nev  

Mount  Harvard,  Col  

Mount  Belknap,  Utah  

Silver  Mount.,  S.  Pk.,  Cal 

Mount  Conness,  Cal  

Alamagordo  Pk.,  N.  Mex . 
Mount  Wr.shinj^ton,  N.  H. 


Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

H. 

M. 

s 

Off 

45  22  27 

8 

06 

47.3 

121  41  49 

7 

04 

53.8 

106  13  27 

33  29  08 

5 

43 

14.1 

85  48  31 

38  08  40 

5 

21 

22.7 

80  20  40 

38  32  21 

7 

16 

54.5 

109  13  38 

38  59  10 

7 

37 

15.2 

114  18  48 

05 

16.9 

106  19  13 

38  25  10 

7 

29 

38.9 

112  24  43 

38  32  39 

7 

59 

01. r 

119  45  17 

37  58  03 

7 

57 

16.9 

119  19  14 

33  22  21 

7 

03 

14.4 

105  48  36 

44  16  14 

4 

45 

12.9 

71  18  14 

IN    THE     N.^TIONA.L    AND     StATE  CAPITALS. 

(Capitol  Building,  except  where  noted.) 


Capitol,  Head  of  Liberty 
Statue,  D.  C   

Washington  Monument, 
B.  C  

Montgomery,  Ala  

Little  Rock,  Ark.  (Custom 
House  

Sacramento,  Cal  

Hartford,  Ct  

Dover,  Del.  (Courthouse)  . 

Indianapolis  (State  House ) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  (Obs. ) . . 

Topeka,  Kan  

Augusta,  Me  

Jefferson  City,  Mo  

Helena,  Mont.  (Co'thouse) 


Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

H. 

M. 

3. 

5 

08 

02.3 

77  00  34 

33  53  22 

5 

08 

08.5 

77  02  o;< 

32  22  4C 

5 

45 

12.1 

86  18  02 

34  44  56 

6 

09 

05.6 

92  16  24 

38  34  37 

8 

05 

121  29  34 

41  45  51 

4 

50 

43.9 

72  40  58 

39  09  21 

5 

02 

05.7 

75  31  25 

39  46  11 

5 

44 

38.4 

86  09  36 

41  36  00 

6 

14 

30.6 

6 

22 

42.8 

95  40  42 

44  18^-26 

4 

39 

07.7 

69  46  56 

38  34  47 

6 

08 

41.3 

92  10  20 

46  35  18 

7 

28 

08.5 

112  02  08 

Omaha,  Neb.  (Presby.  Ch.) 

Carson  City,  Nev  

Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Triangula- 

tion)  

Bismarck,  N.  D.  (Capitol) 
Columbus,  Ohio  (Obs.) .  .  . 
Oklahoma  C,  Okla.  (Ch. )  . 

Salem.  Ore  

Austin,  Tex.  (Cap.  Dome) 
Salt    Lake    City,  Utah 

(Temple)  

Olympia,  Wash  

Charleston,  W.  Va.  (Old 

Capital  building)  

Cheyenne,  Wyo  


I^at. 

LofTg. 

Long. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

41  15  43 

6 

23 

45.0 

95  56  15 

^9  09  51 

7 

59 

03.7 

ll9  45  56 

35  56  22 

5 

02 

49.3 

75  42  19 

46  49  11 

6 

43 

07.4 

100  46  51 

39  59  50 

5 

32 

02.6 

35  28  31 

6 

30 

00.4 

97  30  06 

44  56  19 

8 

12 

06  9 

123  01  44 

30  16  28 

6 

30 

57.7 

97  44  26 

40  46  15 

7 

27 

33.9 

111  53  28 

47  02  09 

8 

11 

36.6 

122  54  09 

38  21  02 

5 

26 

31.8 

81  37  57 

41  08  25 

6 

59 

16.7 

104  49  11 

In  OTHrR  Cities. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Ander- 
son Hall)  

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (Court- 
house)   

Rockland,  Me.  (Cong.  Ch. ) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (City  Hall) . 

Portland,  Ore.  (Court- 
house)  

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (Baptist 
Church)  


Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

O       f  & 

H.  M.  s. 

43  09  38 

5  10  20.9 

77  35  14 

46  03  55 
44  06  24 
42  53  03 

7  53  23.4 

4  36  26.7 

5  15  30.7 

118  20  51 
69  06  37 
78  52  41 

45  31  00 

8  10.:  42.6 

122  40  39 

34  02  48 

7  53  00.3 

118  15  04 

Mobile,  Ala.  (Courthouse) 
Louisville,  Ky.  (City  Hall) 
Duluth,  Minn.  (High 

School)  

Jacksonville,  Fla.  (Court- 
house)   

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Presby- 
terian Church)  

Tampa,  Fla.  (Courthouse) 
El  Paso.  Tex.> (Courthouse) 


Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

30  41  23 
38  15  16 

H.  M.  s. 
5  52  09.7 
5  43  02.5 

88  02  25 
85  45  38 

46  47  21 

6  08  24.0 

92  06  00 

30  19  35 

5  26  37.1 

81  39  17 

39  05  56 
27  56  53 
31  45  .30 

6  ia»20.9 

5  29  49.9 

7  05  56.1 

94  35  13 
82  27  28 
106  29  02 

Latitude  of  a  place  ia  its  angular  distance  f'*om  the  equator  and  is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  the  zenith  and  the  equator.  Longitude  of  a  place  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator,  inter- 
cepted  between  the  prime  meridian  and  the  meridian  passing  through  the  place,  or  by  the  angle  at  the  pole 
between  those  two  meridians. 
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Astrology. 


Aries  Fiery. . 

Taurus  Earthy. 

acmini  Airy.  .  . 

Cancer  Watery, 

Leo  Fiery .  . 

Virgo  Earthy. 


ASTROLOGICAL  SIGNS,  CLASSIFIED. 


Libra  Airy. . ,  .Masc.Sang    ^ot  and  moist, 

Scorpio  Watery. .  Fein . .  Lymp   Cold  and  moiet. 

Sagittarius .  .Fiery.  .  .Masc.Bil,  ,  .  Hot  and  dry. 
Capricorn .  .  .  Earthy . .  Fem ;  .  Nerv  . .  Cold  and  dry. 

Aquarius  Airy.  .  .  .Masc.Sang. .  .Hot  and  moist. 

Pisces  Watery.. Fem.  .Lymp   Cold  and  moist 

THE  PLANETS. 

Cold  and  moist.. Nerv.. Fruitful.  )  Sun   f  Heart.  .Hot  and  dry. . , 

Cold  and  dry  Nerv.  .Barren.     Venus. . . .  ^  Flesh... Cold  and  moist 

Earthy  Nerv. .  Barren.   [  M ercury. .  g  Brain .  .  Cold  and  dry 


.:Masc..BiI  Hot  and  dry. 

.  Fem .  .  Nerv . . .  C<jtfd  and  dry. 
Masc. .  Sang ...  Hot  and  moist . 
.  Fem .  .  Lymp , .  Cold  and  moist. 
, Masc.Bil.  .  .  .Hot  and  dry. 
.  Fem .  .  Nerv . . .  Cold  and  dry. 


I  Moon. 


Bil  Barren. 

.Sang.  .Fruitful. 
Nerv  .Barren. 


«  Bowels.  Watery  Phleg .  Fruitful. 


Neptune. .  f  Body.. 
Herschel. .  S  Brain. 
Saturn.  . .  e  Bones  . 

Jupiter. . .  5  Blood.  .Hot  and  moist.  .Sang.  .Fruitful. 
Mars          I  Gall ...  Fiery  Tf ..  .Bil. ..  .Barren.   '  ( 

NEPTT'NE — Influence  like  that  of  Venus,  but  of  a  more  lasting  character,  on  account  of  his  slow  motion. 

HERSCHEL — Evil  for  marriage,  law,  and  domestic  affairs;  but  more  fortunate  for  arts,  science, 
3uriosltles,  antiquities,  travelling  and  sjght  seeing. 

SATURN — The  great  ill-fortune  and  the  greatest  plague  of  man,  as  regards  health,  wealth,  and,  estate. 

JUPITER — Fortunate  planet;  when  rising,  influences  men  to  be  honest,  honorable,  possessing  reason- 
ing faculties;  a  disposition  above  meanness,  and  benevolent.  It  rules  the  wealth,  and  natives  born  under 
this  planet  are  generous. 

MARS — Unfortunate  and  accidental  planet.  He  rules  energy  and  pluck  in  men,  and  makes  them 
fond*of  science  and  mechanical  contrivance;  but  warlike  and  impetuous. 

VENUS — Another  fortunate  planet,  and  rules  the  love  element  in  mankind.  Natives  bom  under 
this  planet  have  desire  for  dress,  company,  and  pleasure,  and  waste  their  wealth. 

MERCURY — Good  and  evil,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  planet  in  company  with  him.  He  rules 
the  Intellectual  endowments,  and  gives  wit  and  ingenuity,  but  causes  humanity  to  be  fidgety  and  changeable. 

AIOON — Luna  In  nature;  changeable  and  somewhat  fortunate. 

SUN — Is  fortunate,  conferring  boldness,  courage,  pride,  and  honesty  when  rising.  He  influences  the 
disposition  to  be  noble,  generous,  open-hearted,  and  straightforward. 

December  was  sacred  to  Saturn,  the  Sun  being  in  his  house,  Capricornus;  and  Saturn  being  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  Sun. 

January  was  the  month  of  Janus,  whose  double  face  was  meant  to  show  looking  both  ways,  in  two 
successive  signs,  ruled  by  Saturn. 

February  was  sacred  to  Neptune  (Jupiter  in  his  character  as  a  sea-god,  for  his  chariot  was  drawn  by 
Hippocampi,  which  were  horses  in  their  fore  parts  and  fishes  in  their  hinder;  exemplifying  the  two  houses 
of  Jupiter,  the  Archer,  drawn  with  partly  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  also  ^  the  fishes.  Two  days  in 
the  month,  the  first- and  thirteenth,  were  sacred  to  Jupiter). 

March  was  named  after  Mars,  the  first  day  being  sacred  to  him.  The  Equiria  were  games  held  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  in  honor  of  Mars. 

April  was  sacred  to  Venus,  to  whom  the  first  and  twenty-third  days  were  dedicated. 

May  was  named  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  whose  birth  was  said  to  have  occurred  on  the 
fifteenth.    The  fourteenth  was  sacred  to  Mercury,  the  Sun  being  in  his  house,  Gemini. 

June  was  named  from  Juno,  the  same  as  Diana,  or  Luna,  the  Moon.  The  first  day  was  sacred  to  her. 
The  Sun  is  then  in  her  house.  Cancer. 

July  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  meaning  Jupiter  Ammon,  being  an  Egyptian  term  for  the  Sun,  the  greater 
light  being  th  .n  in  his  own  house,  Leo.  The  Ludi  Apollinares  were  eight  days  of  festival  held  in  his  honor 
this  month. 

August  was  sacred  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com,  with  a  bunch  of  wheat  in  her  hand,  to  represent  the 
sign  Virgo,  the  house  of  Mercury.  The  thirteenth  day  was  sacred  to  Vertumnus,  the  god  of  change  (tlie 
astrological  character  of  Mercury). 

September  was  under  V<ilcaii,  husband  of  Venus,  who  was  termed  Vulcanus.  The  Sun  is  this  month 
in  the  house  of  Venus,  Libra.  The  twenty-fifth  day  was  sacred  to  Venus  and  Saturn,  and  the  twenty-seventh 
to  Venus  the  mother.    Saturn  has  dignities  in  Libra,  his  exaltation. 

October  was  under  Mars,  in  whose  name  the  Armilustrium  festival  and  sacrifices  took  place  on  the  nine- 
teenth day,  when  the  Romans  assembled  their  army.    The  Sun  this  month  is  in  the  house  of  Mars,  Scorpio. 

November  was  under  the  protection  of  Diana,  goddess  of  hunting;  the  fourteenth  day  was  set  apart 
for  the  trial  of  horses,  the  Lectisternia  festival  was  held,  also  the  Neptunalia  games,  all  being  allusions  to 
Jupiter  and  the  sign  of  the  Archer  JT.  which  is  his  house.  On  the  first  day  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  Ju- 
piter took  place.   

HERBS   UNDER   CERTAIN  PLANETS. 


SUN. 


Almond 
Angelica 
Ash  Tree 
Bay  Tree 
Celandine 
Centaury 
Camomile 
Corn  Homwort 
Eyebright 
Heart  Trefoil 
Jumper 
Male  Peony 
Marigolds 
Mistletoe 
Ohve 
Pimpernel 
Rosemary 
Rue 
Saffron 

St.John'sWort 
Sun-Dew 
Tormentil 
Turnsole 
Vine 

Viper's  Buglosa 
Walnut 


MOON. 


Cabbage 
Chickweed 
Clary 
Coralwort 
Daisy 
Dog-tooth 
Duck's  Meat 
Iris 

Lettuce 
Mercury 
Privet 
Pumpkin 
Wall  Flowers 
Water  Arrow- 

Head 
Watercress 
Water  Lily 
W£,ter  Violet 
White  Lily 
White  Poppy 
iWhite  Rose 
AVhiteSaxifrage 
Whitlow  Grass 
Wild  Wall 
Flower 
Willow 
Winter  Green 


MERCURY. 


Azaleas 

Bitter  Sweet 

Calamint 

Caraway 

Coralline 

Dill 

Elecampane 
Endive 
Fennel 
Hare's  Foot 
Hazel 

Hoarhound 
Lavender 
Lily  of  the 

Valley 
Licorice 
Male  Fem 
Mandrake 
Marjoram 
Mulberry 
Myrtle 
Parsley 
Starwort 
Trefoil 
Valerian 
Wild  Carrots 
Winter  Savory 


Apples 

Archangel 

Artichoke 


Bear  berry 
Bishop's  W'd 
Black  Alder 
Bugle  Holly 
Burdock 
Cloves 
Cock's  Head 
Couch  Grass 
Cowslip 
Elder 
Foxgloves 
Ground  Ivy 
Kidney  wort 
Little  Daisy 
Marsh- 
mallows 
Mint  - 
Pennyroyal 
Peppermint 
Sorrel 
Spearmint 
Tansy 
Throatwort 


MARS. 


All-heal 
Aloes 
Anemone 
Arsmart 
Barberry 
Basil 
Box  Tree 
Broom 
Capers 
Catmint 
Coriander 
Crowfoot 
Flaxweed 
Garden  Cr.ess 
Garlic 
Hawthorn 
Honeysuckle 
Hops 
Horse- 
Tongue 
Hyssop 
Leeks 
Madder 
Nettles 
Onions 
Plantain 
Tobacco 


JUPITER 


Agrimony 

Aniseed 

Apricots 

Asparagus 

Balm 

Balsam 

Bitony 

Bloodwort 

Borage 

Ches  nut 

Cinquefoil 

Dandelion 

Fig  Tree 

Hart's 

Tongue 
House  Leek 
Jessamine 
Lime  Tree 
Liver  vort 
Maple 
Myrrh 
Nailwort 
Oak 
Sage 
Thistle 
Thorn  Apple 
Wild  Pink.g 


SATURN. 


Aconite 

Barley 

Barrenwort 

Beech 

Black 

Hellebore 
Bluebottle 
Comfrey 
Crosswort 
Flaxweed 
Ground  Moss 
Hemlock 
Hemp 
Henbane 
Holly 
Horsetail 
Ivy 

Jew's-Ear 

Mangel 

Medlar 

Navelwort 

Pansies 

Quince 

Rushes 

Rye 

Sheph.  Purse 
Sloes 
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.CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  GEOLOGIC  TIMEr 

(Prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 
The  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  are  grouped  by  geologists  into  three  great  classes,  igneous, 
Bedimentary,  and  metamorphic.  The  igneous  rocks  have  solidified  from  a  molten  state.  Those  that  have 
solidified  beneath  the  surface  are  known  as  intrusive  rocks.  Those  that  have  flowed  out  over  the  surface 
are  known  as  effusive  rocks,  extrusive  rocks,  or  lavas.  The  term  volcanic  rock  includes  not  only  lav  as  bn^, 
bombs,  pumice,  tuff,  volcanic  ash  and  other  fragmental  materials  thrown  out  from  volcanoes.  Sedimeniai  v 
rocks  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  In  water  (aqueous  deposits  or  colian  deposits).  T t;  > 
sediment  may  consist  of  rock  fragments  or  particles  of  various  sizes  (conglomerate  sandstone,  shale) ; 
the  remains  or  products  of  animals  or  plants  (certain  limestones  and  coal) ;  of  the  product  of  chemical  action 
or  of  evaporation  (salt,  gypsum,  etc.) ;  or  of  mixtures  of  these  materials.  A  characteristic  feature  of  sedi- 
mentary deposits  Is  a  layered  structure  known  as  bedding  or  stratification.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  deriva- 
tives of  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks  produced  through  mechanical  or  chemical  activities  In  the  earth's 
crust.  The  unaltered  sednnentary  rocks  are  commonly  stratified,  and  It  Is  from  their  order  of  succession 
and  that  of  their  contalnea  fossils  that  the  fundamental  data  of  historical  geology  have  been  deduced. 


ERA. 

Period. 

.^poch. 

Characteristic  Life. 

Quaternary. 

Recent^leistocene. 
(Great  Ice  Age.) 

"Age  of  man."  Animals  and  plants  cl 
modern  types. 

Cenozoic. 

(Recent  Life.) 

Tertiary 

Pliocene. 
Miocene. 
Ollgocene. 
Eocene. 

"Age  of  mammals."  Possible  first  appear- 
ance of  man.  Rise  and  development  of 
highest  orders  of  plants. 

Mesozoic. 

(Intermediate! 
Life.) 

Cretaceous. 

Upper. 
Lower. 

"Age  of  reptiles."  Rise  and  culmination  ol 
huge  land  reptiles  (dinosaurs).  First  ap- 
pearance of  birds  and  mammals;  and  palms 
and  hardwood  trees. 

Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

Carboniferous. 

.  Permian. 
Pennsylvanian. 
Mlsslsslpplan. 

"Age  of  amphibians."  Dominance  of  tree 
ferns  and  huge  mosses.  Primitive  flower- 
ing plants  and  earliest  cone-bearing  trees. 
Beginnings  of  backboned  land  animals. 
Insects. 

Paleozoic. 
(Old  Life.) 

Devonian. 

"Age  of  fishes."  Shellfish  (mollusks)  also 
abundant.  Rise  of  amphibians  and  land 
plants. 

Silurian. 

Shell-forming  sea  animals  dominant.  Rise  of 
fishes  and  of  reef-building  corals. 

Ordovlcian. 

Shell-forming  sea  animals.  Culmination  of 
the  buglike  marine  crustaceans  known  rf^ 
trllobites.    First  trace  of  Insect  life. 

Cambrian. 

Trllobltes,  brachlopods  and  other  sea  shells. 
Seaweeds  (algae)  abundant.  No  trace  of 
land  animals. 

Proterozoic. 
CPrimordial 
Life.) 

Algonkian. 

First  life' that  has  left  distinct  record.  Crus- 
taceans, brachiopods  and  seaweeds. 

Archean. 

Crystalline  Rocks. 

No  fossils  found. 

The  first  striking  fact  in  the  geological  history  of  climate  Is  that  the  present  climate  of  the  world 
hag  been  maintained  since  the  date  of  the  earliest,  unaltered,  sedimentary  deposits.  The  oldest  sandstone.^ 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  the  English  Longmynds  show  that  in  pre-Cambrlan  times  the  winds  had  the 
same  strength,  the  raindrops  were  of  the  same  size,  and  they  fell  with  the  same  force  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  evidence  of  paleontology  proves  that  the  climatic  zones  of  the  earth  have  been  concentric  with  tho 
poles  as  far  back  as  its  records  go;  the  salts  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  early  Paleozoic  lagoons  shov/ 
that  the  oldest  seas  contained  the  same  materials  in  solution  as  the  modern  oceans;  and  glaclations  have 
recurred  in  Arctic  and,  under  special  geographical  conditions,  also  in  temperate  regions  at  various  periods 
throughout  geological  time.  The  mean  climate  of  the  world  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  there  have 
been  local  variations  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  glaciers  in  regions  now  ice  free,  at  various  poln!  i 
In  the  geological  scale.  That  there  has  been  no  progressive  chilling  of  the  earth  since  the  date  of  the  oldest 
known  sedimentary  rocks  is  shown  by  their  lithologlcal  characters  and  by  the  recurrence  of  glacial  deposits, 
some  of  which  wer«  laid  down  at  low  levels  at  Intervals  throughout  geological  time. 


EARTHQUAKE  AREAS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

From  Major  de  Montessus  de  Balore's  catalogue  of  130,000  shocks.    The  observation  covers  fifty  years. 


Area. 

Earth- 
quakes . 

Area. 

Earth- 
quakes . 

Area. 

Earth- 
quakes . 

646 
1,139 
2,793 
2,656 
3,895 
27.672 

2,326 
4,331 

10,306 
258 
4,451 
813 
27,562 
179 
1.704 

4,467 

United    States,  Atlantic 

937 
5,586 
2.739 
2,561 
8,081 
2,155 
83 
1,925 

Spain  and  PortugaL  . , . 
Switzerland  , . . 

Italy  

Holland  and  North  Ger- 

United     States,  Pacific 

Java .  -.  

Australia  and  Tasmania. . 
New  Zealand  

The  most  shaken  countries  of  the  world  are  Italy,  Japan,  Greece.  South  America  (the  Pacific  Coast  v 
Java,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  lands  most  free  from  these  convulsions  are  Africa,  Australia,  Ruasiu, 
Siberia,  Scandinavia,  and  Canada.  As  a  rule,  where  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  they  are  most  sever-  '. 
But  to  this  general  statement  there  are  exceptions — Indian  shocks,  though  less  numerous,  being  often  ver  v 
disastrous.  Loss  of  life  in  many  cases  depends,  however,  on  density  of  population  rather  than  on  th2 
Intensity  of  the  earth  movement. 


High-Tide  Tables, 


HIGH-TIDE  TABLES. 

FOR    GOVERNOR'S    ISLAND    (NEW    YORK  HARBOR). 
(Specially  prepared  from  the  Tide  Tables  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  t  \ 
The  World  Almanac.) 

Eastern  Standard  Time. 


1921. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Day  of 
Month. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. . 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

B.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M.  1 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

1  54 

2  12 

3  21 

3  46 

1  40 

2  8 

2  53 

3  33 

2  49 

3  38 

3  32 

4  19 

2 

2  54 

3  14 

4  17 

4  41 

2  43 

3  13 

3  52 

4  29 

3  49 

4  29 

4  31 

5  7 

3 

3  52 

4  13 

5  7 

5  31 

3  41 

4  11 

4  44 

5  15 

4  39 

5  13 

5  25 

5  51 

4 

4  44 

5  6 

5  53 

6  16 

4  35 

5  4 

5  29 

5  57 

5  27 

5  58 

6  16 

6  42 

5 

5  32 

5  54 

6  33 

•  6  57 

5  23 

5  49 

6  10 

6  34 

6  10 

6  32 

7  7 

7  27 

6 

6  16 

6  39 

7  10 

7  34 

6  5 

6  30 

6  47 

7  7 

6  50 

7  9 

7  56 

8  14 

7 

6  55 

7  18 

7  44 

8  7 

6  43 

7  21 

7  39 

7  30 

7  47 

8  46 

9  1 

8 

7  32 

7  56 

8  14 

8  38 

7  18 

7  ^ 

7  54 

8  11 

8  11 

8  26 

9  36 

9  52 

9 

8  7 

8  32 

8  42 

9  5 

7  50 

8  9 

8  28 

8  43 

8  53 

9  9  ! 

10  30 

10  42 

10 

8  38 

9  6 

9  9 

9  31 

8  19 

8  37 

9  3 

9  20 

9  38 

9  53 

11  28 

11  38 

11 

9  5 

9  35 

9  37 

10  3 

8  46 

9  5 

9  43 

10  0 

10  27 

10  43 

12  29 

12 

9  34 

10  4 

10  13 

1,0  42 

9  17 

9  39 

10  25 

10  47 

11  25 

11  40  1 

i2  42 

1  32 

13 

10  4 

10  38 

10  54 

11  27 

9  52 

10  16 

11  18 

11  42 

12  31 

1  46 

2  36 

14 

10  40 

11  18 

11  42 

10  34 

11  2 

12  22 

i2  50 

1  43 

2  53 

3  37 

15 

11  24 

12  21 

i2  40 

11  23 

11  55 

i2  49 

1  44 

2  0 

2  55 

3  58 

4  36 

16 

12  5 

i2  i4 

1  28 

.  1  54 

12  23 

2  13 

'3  9 

3  14 

4  I 

4  59 

5  29 

17 

1  1 

1  15 

2  47 

3  25 

'i  3 

1  41 

3  35 

4  20 

4  22 

4  59  : 

5  54 

6  19 

18 

2  7 

2  25 

4  7 

4  44 

2  25 

3  16 

4  42 

5  18 

5  22 

5  51 

6  44 

7  4 

19 

3  19 

3  43 

'  5  14 

5  44 

3  51 

4  33 

5  42 

6  12 

6  15 

6  40 

7  31 

7  47 

20 

4  27 

4  56 

6  13 

6  44 

4  59 

5  35 

6  36 

7  1 

7  5 

7  26 

8  14 

8  27 

21 

5  29 

6  0 

7  7 

7  37 

5  59 

6  29 

7  25 

7  48 

7  51 

8  10 

8  55 

9  4 

22 

6  26 

6  56 

7  58 

8  28 

6  52 

7  20 

8  10 

8  33 

8  36 

8  50 

9  34 

9  39 

23 

7  19 

7  51 

8  47 

9  17 

7  42 

8  8 

8  56 

9  13 

9  18 

9  29 

10  11 

10  10 

24 

8  11 

8  44 

9  35 

10  5 

8  30 

8  54 

9  39 

9  55 

9  59 

10  6 

10  47 

10  41 

25 

9  2 

9  36 

10  24 

10  53 

9  16^ 

9  39 

10  23 

10  36 

10  39 

10  42 

11  22 

11  13 

26 

9  53 

10  28 

11  13 

11  45 

10  1 

10  23 

11  6 

U  17 

11  21 

11  17 

11  57 

11  50 

27 

10  45 

11  23 

12  5 

10  47 

11  10 

11  53 

11  59 

11  53 

12  37 

28 

11  40 

i2  42 

1  4 

11  35 

11  57 

12  1 

i2  45 

12  50 

i2  34 

1  24 

29 

12  20 

i2  38 

12  27 

12  51 

1  42 

i2  35 

1  39 

1  24 

2  18 

30 

1  20 

1  40 

12  50 

1  27 

1  48 

2  42 

1  27 

2  32 

2  23 

3  18 

31 

2  21 

2  44 

1  50 

2  32 

2  30 

3  27 

1921. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November.  '\ 

Deceniber. 

Day  of 
Month. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

H.  M.  ; 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

3  31 

4  19 

5  22 

5  57 

7  5 

7  28 

7  36 

8  1 

8  50 

9  19 

9  9 

9  41 

2 

4  40. 

5  18 

6  26 

6  51 

7  58 

8  22 

8  26 

8  52 

9  36 

10  8 

9  51 

10  27 

3 

5  46 

6  15 

7  24 

7  46 

8  50 

9  13 

9  16 

9  42 

10  23 

10  58 

10  33 

11  14 

4 

6  45 

7  8 

8  19 

8  38 

9  41 

10  5 

10  5 

10  34 

11  11. 

11  51 

11  16 

5 

7  41 

8  1 

9  12 

9  31 

10  33 

10  57 

10  55 

11  27 

12  2 

12  3 

12  i 

6 

8  35 

8  52 

10  5 

10  24 

11  26 

11  51 

11  48 

12  46 

12  56 

12  54 

12  48 

7 

9  28 

9  44 

10  58 

11  18 

12  20 

12  23 

12  43 

1  43 

1  51 

1  47 

1  40 

8- 

10  22 

10  37 

11  53 

12  48 

1  18 

1  21 

1  40 

2  37 

2  45 

2  38 

2  36 

9 

11  17 

11  32 

12  12 

i2"49 

1  48 

2  16 

.2  20 

2  38 

3  28 

3  37 

3  27 

3  31 

10 

12  14 

1  10 

1  47 

2  48 

3  14 

3  16 

3  31 

4  15 

4  23 

.  4  12 

4  22 

11 

i2  28 

1  13 

2  10 

2  46 

3  46 

4  9 

4  7 

4  22 

4  57 

5  7 

4  55 

5  10 

12 

1  29 

2  13 

3  12 

3  44 

4  39 

4  58 

4  53 

5  7 

•  5  35 

5  48 

5  36 

5  55 

13 

2  32 

3  13 

4  11 

4  39 

5  26 

5  43 

5  34 

5  48 

6  10 

-6  27 

6  17 

6  40 

14 

3  35 

4  11 

5  6 

5  29 

6  10 

6  24 

6  12 

6  26 

6  46 

7  5 

6  59 

7  25 

15 

4  35 

5  5 

5  56 

6  15 

6  48 

7  2 

6  47 

7  1 

7  21 

7  43 

7  42 

8  12 

16 

5  31 

5  55 

6  40 

6  56 

7  24 

7  36 

7  19 

7  34 

7  58 

8  23 

8  28 

9  0 

17 

6  21 

6  41 

7  21 

7  34 

7  56 

8  8 

7  50 

8  7 

8  38 

9  8 

9  14 

9  52 

18 

7  7 

7  23 

7  59 

8  8 

8  26 

8  37 

8  21 

8  41 

9  22 

9  56 

10  4 

10  49 

19 

7  49 

8  3 

8  32 

8  40 

8  55 

9  6 

8  57 

9  19 

10  11 

10  53 

11  0 

11  51 

20 

8  29 

8  38 

9  4 

9  9 

9  24 

9  40 

9  37 

10  3 

11  6 

11  58 

12  2 

21 

9  6 

9  10 

9  31 

9  37 

10  0 

10  20 

10  22 

10  54 

12  10 

i2  57 

1  10 

22 

9  40 

9  40 

10  0 

10  7 

10  43 

11  6 

11  15 

11  55 

*i  9 

1  23 

2  4 

2  21 

23 

10  11 

10  8 

10  33 

10  44 

11  33 

12  17 

2  20 

2  36 

3  8 

3  29 

24 

10  40 

10  39 

11  13 

11  27 

12  1 

12  32 

i  '9 

1  31 

3  26 

3  44 

4  8 

4  30 

25 

11  12 

11  14 

11  59 

1  8 

1  41 

2  28 

2  49 

4  25 

4  45 

5  3 

5  26 

26 

11  49 

11  56 

12  17 

12  55 

2  27 

3  0 

3  37 

4  0 

5  18 

5  40 

5  53 

6  18 

27 

12  36 

1  18 

2  0 

3  46 

4  13 

4  39 

5  1 

6  9 

6  33 

6  40 

7  6 

28 

i2  45 

1  29 

2  31 

3  15 

4  52 

5  17 

5  34 

5  57 

6  56 

7  22 

7  24 

7  50 

29 

1  42 

2  31 

3  52 

4  28 

5  51 

6  15 

6  26 

6  50 

7  42 

8  10 

8  6 

8  33 

30 

2  51 

3  41 

5  5 

5  34 

6  45 

7  9 

7  15 

7  40 

8  26 

8  56 

8  45 

9  14 

31 

4  7 

4  49 

6  8 

6  33 

8  3 

8  30 

9  22 

9  53 

Note. — The  time  as  above  given  from  April  to  Oc<^ober,  inclusive,  must  be  inceased  by  one  hour  in 
order  to  obtain  Daylight  Saving  Time. 


High-Tide  Tables — Is  Mars  Inhabited. 
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HIGH-TIDE  TABLES— ConZinwet/. 


TIME  OF  HIGH  WATER  AT  POINTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 
The  standard  time  of  high  water  at  the  following  places  may  be  found  approximately  for  each  day  by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  of  high  water  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  hours  and  minutes 
annexed. 


Albany,  N.  Y  add 

Annapolis,  Md  add 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J  sub. 

Baltimore,  Md  add 

Bar  Harbor,  Me  add 

Beaufort,  S.  C  add 

Block  Island,  R.  I   .  .sub. 

Boston,  Mass  add 

Bridgeport,  Ct  add- 

Bristol,  R.  I   sub. 

Cape  May,  N.  J  sub. 

Charleston,  S.  C  sub. 

Eastport,  Me  add 

Fernandina,  Fla  add 

Gloucester,  Mass  add 

Hell  Gate  Ferry,  East  River,  N.  Y  add 

Isle  of  Shoals,  N.  H  add 

Jacksonville,  Fla  add 

Key  West,  Fla  add 

League  Island,  Pa  add 

Marblehead,  Mass  add 

Nahant,  Mass  add 

Nantucket,  Mass  add 

Newark,  N.J  add 

New  Bedford,  Mass  sub. 

Newburyport,  Mass  add 


New  Haven,  Ct  add 

New  London,  Ct  add; 

Newport,  R.I  sub. 

Norfolk,  Va  add 

Norwich,  Ct  add 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va  /  add 

Philadelphia,  Pa  add 

Plymouth,  Mass  add 

Point  Lookout,  Md  add 

Portland,  Me   .add 

Portsmouth,  N.  H  add 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y  add 

Providence,  R,  L  sub. 

Richmond,  Vm,^  ^  add 

Rocka way  Ii  1  et  N . , Y  sub . 

Rockland,  Me..  add 

Rockport,  Mass  add 

Salem,  Mass  add 

Sandy  Hook,  N.J  sub. 

Savannah,  Ga  add 

Southport  (Smithville).  N.  C  sub. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass   . .-  add 

Washington,  D.  C  

Watch  Hill,  R.  I  add 

West  Point,  N.  Y  add 

Wilmington.  N.  C  add 


H.  M. 


0 
14 
31 
21 

55 
49 
56 

4 

5 
52 
13 
36 

2 
53 
22 
44 
55 

0 
29 
50 
18 
25 

0 
36 

2 


EXAMPLE. — To  find  the  appro.Kimate  standard  time  of  high  tide  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  any  day, 
find  first  the  time  of  high  water  at  New  York  under  the  desired  date,  and  then  subtract  51  minutes,  as 
in  the  above  table;  the  result  is  the  time  of  high  water  required. 


AVERAGE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  TIDE. 


Places. 


Baltimore,  Md .  .  . 
Boston,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Colon,  Panama. . . 

Eastport,  Me  

Galveston,  Tex . . . 
Key  West,  Fla .  .  . 
Mobile,  Ala  


Feet. 

Inch. 

1 

2 

9 

7 

5 

2 

0 

11 

18 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Places, 


New  London,  Ct  

New  Orleans,  La  

Newport,  R.  I  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Old  Point  Comf't,  Va. 

Balboa,  Panama  

Philadelphia,  Fa  

Portland,  Me  


2 

None 
3 
4 
2 
12 


Inch, 


6 

None 
6 
5 
6 
6 
4 
11 


PLACES. 

Fe^t . 

Inch . 

3 

11 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.  .  . 

4 

8 

San  Francisco.  Cal . . . 

3 

11 

6 

6 

11 

4 

2 

2 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 

2 

11 

Highest  tide  at  Eastport,  Me.,  218  inches.    Lowest  tide  at  Galveston.  Tex.,  12  inche: 


INTERPLANETARY  COMMUNICATION. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  among  the  planets  are  Mars  and  Venus.  On  both  climatic  conditions  seem 
more  or  less  favorable  to  life.  The  climate  of  Mars  is  supposed  greatly  to  resemble  a  clear  day  at  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain;  that  of  Venus  a  cloudy  day  in  the  lowlands  of  the  tropics. 

A  few  astronomers,  notably  Lowell  and  Flammarion  have  been  staunch  in  the  belief  that  Mars  is  in- 
habited; perhaps  Venus  also.  The  straight  "canals"  of  Mara  seem  artificial  and  may  be  the  deliberate 
work  of  Martians.  On  a  few  occasions  white  spots  have  been  observed  that  are  explained  by  Flammarion 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Martians  to  draw  the  attention,  of  terrestrials.  In  reply  to  these  supposed 
overtures.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  immense  geometrical  figure,  say  that  of  the  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid  concerning  the  three  sides  of  a  right  triangle,  might  be  outlined.by  many  thoiLsands  of  lights 
or  by  the  grain  fields  suitably  disposed  in  an  entire  State.  This  would  serve  both  to  open  communication 
and  to  test  the  Martian  intelligence  as  well. 

Mars  is  nearest  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  opposition  to  the  fsun.  and  is  then  on  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night; the  oppositions  occur  at  intervals  of  rwent.y-six  months;  on  account  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit, 
the  distance  varies  greatly  from  one  opposition  to  another:  in  April,  1920,  Mars  came  within  fllty-four 
million  miles  of  the  earth;  but  in  August,  1924,  will  come  within  thirty-five  million  miles,  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  for  that  planet. 

Prior  to  the  opposition  in  April,  1920,  great  public  interest  was  aroused  by  Signor  Marconi's  state- 
ment that  unusual  sounds  resembling  Morse  characters  are  from  time  to  time  received  by-  wireless  apparatus, 
and  that  in  view  of  their  reaching  simultaneously  stations  far  apart  they  seem  to  come  from  a  great  dis 
tance  outside  the  earth.  As  Venus  at  the  time  was  three  times  as  distant  as  Mars,  attention  was  centred 
on  the  latter  as  possibly  signalling  to  the  earth.  No  evidence  has  so  far  been  adduced  that  such  signalling 
Is  practicable.    And  the  sun's  electro-magnetic  energy  was  probably  responsible  tor  the  pnenomenon 

Venus  is  nearest  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  inferior  conjunction  witn  the  sun:  it  Is  then  on  the  meridian 
at  noon  and  is  invisible  by  reason  of  the  sun's  blinding  light.  The  conjunctions  occur  at  intervals  of  nine- 
teen months.  At  the  conjunction  of  November.  1922.  Venus  will  be  within  twenty-five  million  miles  oi 
the  earth;  and  this  Is  the  nearest  possible  approach. 

LIGHT-ABSORBER  IN  SPACE. 

In  recent  years  one  bit  after  another  of  evidence  has  come  out.  tending  to  show  that  there  is  a  light- 
absorbing  medium  tn  space.  It  is  very  rare.  Dr.  L.  V.  King  has  recently  computed  that  tha  most  prob- 
able measures  of  Its  effects  on  star  brightness  would  be  satisfied  by  assuming  a  density  ol  the  supposed 
absorbing  medium  in  space  less  than  one-trilllonth  part  of  tha»  of  the  air 

But  even  at  this  rate,  space  is  so  vast  that  the  quantity  of  the  supposed  medium  within  a  sphere 
whose  radius  Js  the  average  distance  of  the  nearest  siox  (Centauri)  is  about  10,000  times  the  mass  oi 
the  sun,  which  Is  startling  if  true. 
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Weather  Information, 


WEATHER  FLAGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
The  Weather  Bureau  furnishes,  when  practicable,  for  the  benefit  of  all  interests  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions,  the  "Forecasts"  which  are  prepared  daily  at  the  Central  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  certain  designated  stations.  These  forecasts  are  telegraphed  to  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  rail- 
way officials,  postmasters,  and  many  others,  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
"wireless"  and  mail  or  by  means  of  flags  or  steam  whistles.  The  flags  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  flv© 
in  number,  and  of  the  forms  and  colors  indicated  below: 

EXPLANATION  OF  WEATHER  FLAGS. 
No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

Blue  Flag.  White  and  Black  Trian- 

Blue  Flag.  gular  Flag. 


No.  1. 
White  Flag. 


No.  5. 
White  Flag  with 
black  square  in 
Centre. 


Cold  wave. 


Fair  weather.  Rain  or  snow.     Local  rain  or  snow.     Temperature.  - 

When  number  4  is  placed  above  number  1,  2  or  3,  it  Indicates  warmer;  when  below,  colder;  when  not 
flisplayed,  the  temperature  is  expected  to  remain  about  stationary. 

WHISTLE  SIGNALS. 

A  warning  blast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds'  duration  is  sounded  to  attract  attention.  After 
this  warning  the  longer  blasts  (of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  weather,  and  shorter  blasts 
(of  from  one  to  three  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  temperature;  those  for  weather  are  sounded  first. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  long  , . . .  .Fair  weather. 

Two  long.  Rain  or  snow. 

Three  long  Local  rain  or  snow. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  short.  Lower  temperature. 

Two  short  Higher  temperature. 

Three  short  Cold  wave. 


By  repeating  each  combination  a  few  times,  with  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  iiablllty  to  error  in  reading 
the  signals  may  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  forecast  messages  are  telegraphed  at  the  expense  of  the  Weather  Bureau; 
but  if  this  is  impracticable  they  are  furnished  at  the  regular  commercial  rates  and  sent  '"collect."  In  na- 
case  are  the  forecasts  sent  to  a  second  address  in  any  place,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant. 

Persons  desiring  to  display  the  flags  or  sound  the  whistle  sighals  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  should 
communicate  with  the  Weather  Bureau  officials  in  charge  of  tiie  central  stations  of  their  respective  States, 
which  are  as  follows: 

Maryland,  Baltimore 

(|flir  Delaware  and  Maryland). 
Massachusetts;  Boston. 

(for  New  England). 
Michigan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi,  Vicksburg. 
Missouri,  Columbia. 
Montana,  Helena. 
Nebraska.  Lincoln. 
Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Jersey,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York,  Ithaca. 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 


Alabama,  Montgomery. 
Alaska,  Juneau. 
Arizona,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 
Calilornia,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,  Denver. 
Florida,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia,  Atlanta. 
Idaho,  Boise. 
Illinois,  Springfield. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Des  Moines. 
Kansas,  Topeka. 
Kentucky,  Louisville. 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 

COAST    LINE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

LENGTHS.  IN  STATUTE  MILES,  OF  THE  GENERAL  COAST  LINE  AND  TIDAL  SHORE  LINE 
OF  THE  UNITED   STATES  AND  OUTLYING  TERRITORIES.'- 


North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 
Ohio,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania,  Pliiladelphia. 
South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota,  Huron. 
Tennessee,  Nashville. 
Texas,  Houston. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Virginia,  Richmond. 
Washington,  Seattle. 
West  Virginia,  Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 


Locality. 

General 
Sea  Coast 
Line. 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit 
Measure  3  Statute  Miles. 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit 
Measure  1  Statute  Mile. 

Mainland, 

Islands. 

Total. 

Mainland. 

Islands. 

Total.  ' 

United  States: 

1,888 
1,629 
1,366 

3,152 
2,422 
1,740 

3,218 
1,675 
670 

6.370 
4.097 
2,410 

5,565 
3.641 
2,730 

6.114 
2.777 
1,035 

11.679 
6.418 
3,765 

Gulf  Coast  

Pacific  Coast  

4,883 

7,314 

5,563 

12,877 

11,936 

9,926 

2  J. 862 

Alaska  

6,640 
4,170 
311 
.  78 
775 
20 
76 

6,542 

8,590 

15,132 
10,850 

362 
84 

810 

Porto  Rico  

412 
92 

842 
33 

85 
■  '  29 

7 

4 

United  States  wSamoan  Islands 

91 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit  Measure  3  Statute  Miles. — The  figures  under  this  heading  give  the  length  In 
statute  miles  of  the  shore  line  on  tidal  waters  to  points  where  such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  3  statute  miles. 
Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit  Measure  1  Statute  Mile. — The  figures  under  this  heading  give  the  length  In  statute 
miles  of  the  shore  line  on  tidal  waters  to  points  where  such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  one  statute  mile,  and 
In'^lude  the  shore  line  of  those  bodies  of  tidal  waters  mce  tha  i  1  mile  wide  which  lie  close  to  the  main  "waters, 
eve.'i  though  the  entrance  width  is  less  than  the  unit  measure. 

Alaska,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  United  States  Samoan  Islands  were  not  measured  with  a  unit  meas- 
ure of  1  "statute  mile,  as  large  areas  are  unsurveyed,  and  sucli  a  measurement  would  be  very  approximate. 
If  not  misleading. 
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SMALL  CRAFT,  STORM  AND  HURRICANE  WARNINGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
AS  DISPLAYED  ON  THE  ATLANTIC,  PACIFIC,  AND  GULF  COASTS. 
All  square  flags  shown  here  are  red  with  black  centre  when  displayed  as  warniagg. 
Small  craft.  Storm.  Hurricane. 


|5  p:;- 


5 


NW.  winds.  SW.  winds.  NE.  winds.  SE.  winds. 

iSmall  Craft  Warning — A  red  pennant  indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  are  expected.  Storm 
Warning — A  red  flag  with  a  black  centre  indicates  that  a  storm  of  marked  violence  is  expected.  The  pen- 
nants displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind:  white,  westerly;  red,  easterly.  The 
pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the  wind  is  expected  to  blow  from  the  northerly  quadrants;  below, 
from  the  southerly  quadrants.  By  night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  light  below  a 
red  light  westerly  winds.  Hurricane  Warning — Two  red  flags  with  black  centres,  displayed  one  above  the 
other,  indicate  the  expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  and  also  one  of  those  extremely  severe  and 
dangerods  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Lakes  and  Northern  Atlantic  Coast>  Neither  small 
craft  nor  hurricane  warnings  described  above  are  displayed  at  night. 

The  following  system  of  storm-warning  displays  is  effective. 

Small  Craft  Warning — A  red  pennant  indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  that  will  interfere  with 
the  safe  operation  of  small  craft  are  expected.  No  night  display  of  small  craft  warnings  is  made.  North- 
east Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  above  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  two  red 
lanterns,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence 
with  winds  beginning  from  the  northeast.  Southeast  Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  below  a  square  red 
flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  one  red  lantern  displayed  by  ni2:ht,  indicates  the  approach  of 
a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  southeast.  Southwest  Storm  Warning — A  white 
pennant  below  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  a  white  lantern  below  sl  red  lanlern 
displayed  by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginnmg  from  the 
southwest.  Northwest  Storm  Warning — A  white  pennant  above  a  square  red  flag  with  blac^  centre  displayed 
by  day,  or  a  white  lantern  above  a  red  lantern  displayed  by  nighty  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of 
marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  northwest.  Hurricane,  or  Whole  Gale  Warning — Two  square 
flags,  red  with  black  centres,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  day,  or  two  red  lanterns,  with  a  white 
lantern  between,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  or  of  one  o?  the  extremely 
severe  and  dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Great  Lakes. 

VELOCITY  OF  WINDS  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES- 

Average  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  at  selected  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  also 
the  highest  velocity  ever  reported  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.  (Prepared  by  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  and  revised  to  .January  1,  1920,  for  The  World  Almanac;.)   


Abilene,  Texas  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Alpena,  Mich  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Bismarck,  N.  D .  .  .  . 

Boise  Idaho  

Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Charlotte,  N.  C  

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  Ohio .... 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  .  . 

Custer,  Mont.*  

Denver,  Co)  

Detroit;  Mich  

Dodge  City,  Kan .  .  . 

Dubuque,  Iowa  

Duluth,  Minn  

Eastport,  Me  


Average 
Hourly 
Velocity. 

1  Highest 
1  Ever 
1  Reported . 

Mi. 

Mi. 

10 

66 

8 

70 

10 

72 

10 

66 

10 

74 

5 

55 

11 

72 

14 

92 

7 

72 

6 

66 

16 

84 

7 

59 

14 

73 

7 

72 

8 

75 

11 

87 

11 

75 

7 

60 

14 

78 

11 

78 

Stations. 


El  Paso,  Texas  

Fort  Smith,  Ark  

Galveston,  Texas .  .  .  . 

Havre.  Mont  

Helena,  Mont .  

Huron,  S.  D  

Jacksonville,  Fla  

Keokuk,  Iowa  

Knoxville,  Tenn  

Leavenworth,  Kan.*. ; 

Louisville,  Ky  

Lynchburg.  Va  

Memphis,  Term  

Montgomery,  Ala. . .  . 
Nashville,  Tenn.  .  .  .  . 

New  Orleans,  La  

New  York  City,  N.  Y 
North  Platte,  Neb .  .  . 

Omaha,  Neb  

Palestine,  Texas  


Average 
Hourly 
Velocity. 

Highest 
Ever 
Reported . 

Mi. 

Mi. 

10 

78 

8 

74 

11 

93 

10 

76 

7 

70 

12 

72 

8 

75 

8 

63 

6 

84 

7 

66 

8 

74 

4 

63 

9 

75 

6 

54 

■  7 

75 

86 

8 
12 

96 

9 

96 

9 

66 

7 

60  ! 

1  s.>?^ 


Philadelphia,  Pa ....  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Portland,  Me  

Red  Bluff,  Cal  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

St.  Vincent,  Minn.* .  , 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

San  Diego,  Cal.  

San  Francisco,  Cal .  .  . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M  

Savannah,  Ga  

Spokane,  Wash  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Vicksburg,  Miss  

Washington,  D.  C  

Wilmington,  N.  C .  . 


Mi. 
10 


Mi. 

75 
69 
61 
60 
78 
80 
102 
72 
66 
54 
64 
53 
88 
52 
84 
62 
68 
72 


"  Stations  discontinued, 

STANDARD  TABLE  SHOWING  VELOCITY  AND  FORCE  OF  W^INDS 


Description. 


Perceptible  

Juat  perceptible. . 

Gentle  breeze .  .  . , 

Pleasant  breeze . . 

Brisk  wind  


Miles 

per 
Hour. 


Force  in 

Feet 

Feet 

lbs.  per 

per 

per 

Square 

Minute. 

Second . 

Foot. 

88 

1.47 

.004 

176 

2.93 

.016 

264 

4.4 

.03  J 

352 

5.87 

.064 

440 

7.33 

.100 

880 

14.67 

.400 

1,320 

22.0 

.900 

1,760 

29.3 

1.600 

2,200 

36.6 

2.500 

Force  in' 

Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

lbs. 

per 

Description. 

per 

per 

per 

Square 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

Foot. 

/ 

30 

2,640 

44  0 

3 

60G 

35 

3,080 

51.3 

4 

900 

Very  high  wind . . . 

} 

\ 

40 
45 

3.520 
3,960 

58.6 
66.0 

6 

8 

400 
100 

50 

4,400 

73.3 

10 

000 

Great  storm  

J 

60 

5,280 

88.0 

U 

400 

\ 

70 

6.160 

102.7 

19 

600 

Hurricane  

80 

7,040 

117.3 

25 

600 

{ 

100 

8,800 

146.6 

40 

000 
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MONTHLY  AND  ANNUAL  MEAN   TEMPERATURE    AND  PRECIPITATION. 

(Mean  averages,  covering  a  period  of  years.) 
AT  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


Stations. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

MAR. 

APRIL. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

AUG. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

T. 

p. 

T. 

T. 

p. 

T. 

p. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

■ 

T. 

p. 

T. 

p_ 

T. 

1  P 

T. 

P^ 

T. 

p 

^  • 

1 

22 

2 .6 

24 

2.5 

32 

2s*7 

46 

2.4 

59 

3.0 

68 

3.8 

72 

3 .9 

70 

4.0 

62 

3 .2 

50 

3 .0 

38 

2  8 

28 

Ashoviile  

35 

4.7 

38 

4.'q 

45 

5 .1 

54 

4.0 

63 

3 .8 

69 

4 .4 

72 

4.9 

70 

4.8 

65 

3 .0 

55 

2  9 

45 

38 

4.1 

42 

5^3 

45 

52 

5.8 

61 

3 .6 

70 

34 

76 

3*9 

78 

4*7 

76 

4  !5 

72 

3  '5 

62 

3  3 

52 

3  4 

45 

Bismarck  

7 

o!5 

8 

0 .5 

22 

1  !o 

43 

1 .9 

55 

2  !5 

64 

3.5 

70 

2  !l 

68 

2  !o 

1 .2 

44 

1 .0 

26 

0  7 

15 

0 .6 

Boston  

27 

3^8 

28 

3  A 

35 

4!l 

45 

3 .6 

57 

3*5 

66 

3 .0 

71 

3  !4 

69 

4  !o 

63 

3  2 

52 

3  9 

41 

4  1 

32 

3 .4 

25 

3.3 

24 

2 .8 

31 

2  '.G 

42 

2  4 

54 

3  !l 

65 

3 .1 

70 

3  '4 

69 

3 .0 

63 

3  '2 

52 

3  5 

39 

3  '4 

ou 

3 .4 

12 

0  !5 

13 

0.7 

34 

0 .7 

40 

o!7 

49 

1 .8 

55 

2  A 

60 

2 .7 

59 

2 .1 

50 

1 .4 

42 

0  ^5 

25 

0  9 

20 

Charleston  

49 

3  A 

52 

3  4 

57 

3^7 

64 

3 .0 

72 

3 .5 

78 

5  .4: 

81 

7 .3 

80 

7.0 

76 

5 .5 

67 

3  g 

58 

2  "9 

51 

3  2 

Chicago  

24 

2 .0 

25 

2 .2 

34 

2^6 

46 

2 .9 

56 

3  !4 

66 

3 .7 

72 

3  !6 

71 

2 .9 

65 

3 .0 

53 

2  .Q 

39 

2  !5 

29 

2?' J 

Cincinnati. . . . 

30 

3  A 

32 

3 .2 

41 

3*6 

52 

3!o 

63 

3 .5 

72 

4  !o 

76 

3 .5 

74 

3  "3 

67 

2 .3 

55 

2 .3 

43 

3 .2 

34 

2  '9 

Cleveland .... 

26 

2 .4 

27 

2  !6 

34 

2  !8 

46 

2 .3 

58 

3 .2 

68 

3 .7 

72 

3 .6 

70 

3  .2 

64 

3 .2 

53 

2 .7 

40 

2 .8 

31 

2  6 

29 

o!4 

31 

0  [5 

39 

1  !o 

48 

2 .2 

57 

2 .5 

66 

1  !5 

72 

1 .6 

70 

1 .3 

63 

0  !9 

51 

1  !o 

39 

5 .0 

32 

0  6 

24 

2  !o 

25 

2.2 

33 

2  A 

46 

2  !3 

58 

3  !4 

68 

3  !9 

72 

3 .5 

70 

2 .8 

6  ■ 

2  !5 

52 

2  4 

39 

2  6 

30 

2  *4 

Galveston  

53 

3  !6 

56 

3*1 

62 

2.9 

69 

3*1 

75 

3  .2 

81 

4 .8 

83 

4*Q 

83 

5  !o 

79 

5 .4 

72 

4 .2 

63 

4 .0 

56 

3  ^7 

20 

o!9 

22 

o!7 

31 

0 .7 

42 

1 .1 

52 

2 .0 

61 

2 .1 

67 

1 .1 

66 

0 .7 

56 

1  !l 

44 

0 .8 

33 

0 .7 

25 

0  8 

Jacksonville.. . 

54 

3 .1 

57 

3  A 

62 

3^5 

68 

2  .7 

74 

4 .2 

79 

5 .5 

81 

q]2 

80 

6 .2 

77 

8 .0 

70 

5 .1 

61 

2  2 

55 

3  0 

Kansas  City. . 

26 

1  !l 

30 

1 .5 

41 

2.8 

54 

3 .3 

64 

5.1 

73 

4.7 

78 

4^8 

76 

4  .*8 

68 

3  !8 

56 

2 .2 

42 

1 .8 

32 

1  '4 

Los  Ang jles. . . 

54 

2  '.S 

55 

2 .9 

57 

3  !o 

59 

1  !l 

62 

0.5 

67 

o!i 

70 

0 .0 

72 

0  !o 

70 

0  !l 

65 

0  !8 

60 

1 .5 

56 

2  '9 

40 

5  2 

43 

4  4 

52 

5  8 

62 

4  8 

71 

4  3 

78 

4*4 

81 

3  5 

79 

3  2 

73 

3  0 

62 

2  '7 

51 

4  6 

44 

4  4 

67 

3.4 

69 

2^7 

72 

2^7 

74 

2.6 

79 

6!4 

80 

7^9 

82 

7!2 

82 

7!6 

82 

9.6 

78 

10  5 

72 

2!6 

68 

2.2 

12 

3.7 

14 

3.1 

24 

3.8 

40 

2.2 

55 

3.0 

65 

3.5 

68 

4.3 

66 

3.6 

58 

3.3 

45 

3.1 

32 

3.7 

18 

3.6 

Now  Orleans. . 

53 

4.6 

56 

4.5 

62 

5.3 

68 

4.9 

74 

3.9 

80 

6.2 

81 

6.5 

81 

5 .6 

78 

4.8 

70 

2.9 

61 

3.8 

54 

4.5 

New  York  

30 

3.8 

31 

3.7 

38 

4.1 

48 

3.3 

59 

3.2 

68 

3.3 

74 

4.5 

72 

4.5 

66 

3.6 

56 

3.7 

44 

3.4 

34 

3.4 

Oklahoma. . . . 

35 

1.3 

38 

1.0 

49 

2.4 

60 

2.8 

68 

5.8 

76 

3.1 

80 

3.6 

78 

3.2 

72 

2.8 

61 

1.8 

48 

2.2 

39 

1.7 

Philadelphia. . 

32 

3.4 

33 

3.4 

40 

3.4 

51 

2.9 

62 

3.2 

71 

3.3 

76 

4.3 

74 

4.6 

67 

3.4 

56 

3.1 

45 

3.1 

36 

3.0 

50 

1.2 

54 

0.7 

60 

0.5 

67 

0.4 

75 

0.0 

84 

0.1 

90 

1.1 

89 

1.0 

81 

1.0 

70 

0.4 

59 

1.0 

52 

0.6 

Pittsburg  

31 

2.9 

32 

2.7 

40 

3.0 

51 

2.9 

63 

3.3 

71. 

^.9 

75 

4.4 

72 

3.2 

66 

2.5 

55 

2.4 

43 

2.6 

35 

2.7 

Saint  Louis. . . 

31 

2.3 

34 

2.8 

44 

3.4 

56 

3.5 

66 

4.2 

75 

4.5 

79 

3.4 

77 

2.7 

70 

2.9 

58 

2.4 

43 

2.9 

36 

2.2 

Saint  Paul  

12 

0.9 

15 

0.8 

28 

1.6 

46 

2.3 

58 

3.6 

67 

4.4 

72 

3.4 

70 

3.5 

60 

3.4 

48 

2.3 

31 

1.3 

19 

1.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

29 

1.4 

33 

1.4 

41 

2.0 

50 

2.3 

58 

2.0 

68 

0.8 

76 

0.5 

76 

0.8 

65 

0.8 

52 

1 .4 

40 

1.4 

32 

1.3 

San  Antonio. . 

51 

1.7 

54 

1.8 

62 

1.7 

69 

2.9 

75 

3.0 

80 

3.1 

82 

2.2 

82 

2.7 

77 

2.9 

69 

1.5 

59 

1.8 

53 

1.6 

San  Francisco. 

60 

4.3 

51 

3.7 

53 

3.1 

54 

1.8 

56 

0.8 

57 

0.2 

57 

0.0 

58 

0.0 

59 

0.3 

58 

1.3 

56 

2.5 

51 

4.2 

28 

0.6 

32 

0.8 

39 

0.7 

48 

0.9 

57 

1.1 

66 

1.0 

69 

2.7 

67 

2.4 

61 

1.6 

50 

1.1 

38 

0.8 

30 

0.8 

Seattle  

39 

4.5 

40 

3.9 

44 

3.6 

49 

2.7 

55 

2.3 

60 

1.7 

64 

0.7 

63 

0.5 

58 

1.9 

51 

2.9 

44 

5.9 

41 

6.0 

Sioux  City...  . 

16 

0.6 

29 

0.6 

33 

1.3 

48 

2.8 

61 

4.4 

69 

3.9 

74 

3.6 

73 

3.0 

64 

2.5 

51 

1.8 

34 

1.0 

23 

0.7 

Spokane  

27 

2.3 

30 

1.9 

39 

1.5 

48 

1.3 

56 

1.6 

63 

1.6 

69 

0.7 

68 

0.5 

59 

1.0 

47 

1.5 

37 

2.3 

31 

Waspangton . . . 

33 

3.4 

34 

3.4 

42 

3.8 

53 

3.2 

64 

3.8 

73 

4.2 

77 

4.6 

74 

4.4 

68 

3.6 

57 

3.1 

45 

2.7 

36 

1:1 

Winnipeg  

-7 

0.9 

-1 

1.0 

12 

1.0 

36 

1.6 

51 

2.2 

62 

3.3 

66 

3.1 

63 

2.7 

52 

2.0 

39I 

1.7 

18 

1.1 

44 

0.9 

AT  EUROPEAN  CITIES. 


46 

2.2 

4S 

1 

5 

52 

1 

5 

59 

0.9 

68 

0.8 

76 

0.4 

81 

0.3 

80 

0.4 

7 

0.6 

66 

1.8 

57 

3.0 

50 

2.5 

29 

1.1 

34 

1 

3 

43 

1 

52 

2.2 

62 

2.8 

67 

3.1 

72 

2.8 

70 

1.8 

63 

1.7 

45 

2.4 

43 

1.7 

34 

1.6 

31 

1 .5 

32 

1 

5 

37 

1 

9 

46 

1.4 

55 

1.7 

62 

2.5 

65 

2.7 

63 

2.2 

57 

1.7 

48 

2.0 

38 

1.9 

33 

1.9 

41 

2.8 

43 

2 

3 

47 

2 

-5 

53 

2.6 

58 

2.9 

64 

3.2 

68 

2.0 

68 

2.2 

64 

2.6 

55 

3.7 

47 

3.7 

41 

2.9 

Brest  

44 

3.3 

44 

3 

0 

46 

2 

.2 

51 

2.1 

55 

1.9 

60 

2.0 

64 

2.1 

64 

2.1 

61 

3.1 

54 

3.6 

48 

3.8 

45 

3.2 

34 

2.2 

36 

1 

8 

40 

2 

.0 

47 

1.7 

53 

2.3 

60 

2.5 

63 

3.1 

62 

3.1 

58 

2.7 

50 

2.9 

41 

2.7 

36 

2.6 

.28 

1.5 

32 

1 

1 

40 

1 

.9 

51 

2.0 

60 

2.4 

67 

2.7 

70 

2.0 

68 

2.1 

61 

2.0 

51 

2.2 

39 

2.2 

31 

2.1 

Bukarest  

25 

1.3 

29 

1 

2 

40 

1 

.7 

51 

2.0 

62 

2.4 

68 

3.6 

73 

2.6 

T2 

3.0 

64 

1.4 

54 

1.5 

40 

1.8 

29 

1.7 

Christian! a . . . 

24 

1.2 

24 

0 

9 

30 

1 

.1 

40 

1 .1 

51 

1.7 

60 

2.0 

63 

3.3 

61 

2.9 

53 

3.0 

42 

2.6 

32 

1.9 

26 

1-3 

Cons' t' tin  ople 

41 

3.4 

41 

2 

7 

46 

2 

.4 

53 

1.7 

62 

1.2 

70 

1 .3 

74 

1.1 

74 

1.7 

68 

2.0 

62 

2.5 

53 

4.0 

46 

4.» 

Copenhagen . . 

31 

1.3 

31 

1 

1 

34 

1 

.3 

42 

1.1 

51 

1.5 

59 

2.0 

62 

2.6 

61 

2.4 

55 

2.4 

47 

2  .4 

'38 

1 .9 

33 

1 .5 

Dublin  

42 

2.1 

42 

1 

9 

43 

2 

.0 

47 

2.0 

52 

2.1 

58 

2.0 

60 

2.6 

59 

3.1 

56 

3.1 

49 

2.9 

45 

2.6 

42 

2.3 

Edinburgh  — 

38 

1.9 

39 

1 

7 

40 

1 

.5 

45 

1.5 

50 

1 .9 

56 

2.2 

55 

2.8 

58 

2.8 

54 

2.4 

47 

2.5 

41 

2.4 

39 

2.2 

32 

1.9 

33 

1 

7 

37 

3 

0 

45 

1.7 

53 

2.2 

60 

3.1 

63 

3.4 

62 

3.0 

56 

2.6 

48 

2.6 

39. 

2.3 

34 

2.4 

Jerusalem .... 

45 

6.5 

47 

5 

0 

51 

4 

.1 

59 

1.6 

67 

0.2 

70 

0.0 

73 

0.0 

73 

0.0 

70 

T. 

66 

0.4 

56 

2.3 

49 

5.7 

.35 

2.1 

37 

1 

9 

41 

2 

.0 

49 

2.0 

57 

2.4 

64 

2.8 

67 

2.9 

66 

3  2 

59 

2.-5 

52 

2.7 

41 

2.5 

37 

2.5 

Lille  

36 

2.1 

38 

1 

.8 

41 

2 

.2 

48 

1.6 

54 

2.2 

60 

2.3 

63 

2.8 

63 

2.5 

58 

2.5 

50 

3.0 

42 

2.8 

37 

2.5 

38 

2.0 

40 

1 

.6 

42 

1 

7 

48 

1.7 

54 

1 .9 

60 

2.2 

63 

2.4 

62 

2.4 

58 

2.4 

50 

2.7 

43 

2.3 

39 

2.1 

1.3 

38 

1 

.4 

43 

2 

.1 

51 

2.6 

57 

3.3 

64 

3.3 

68 

3.4 

67 

3.3 

61 

3.0 

52 

3.8 

42 

2.6 

35 

1.9 

12 

1.1 

15 

0 

.9 

23 

1 

.2 

38 

1.5 

54 

1.9 

59 

2.0 

66 

2.8 

60 

2  .9 

51 

2.2 

38 

1 .4 

28 

1.6 

17 

1.5 

47 

3.4 

49 

2 

.8 

51 

3 

.0 

57 

2.4 

64 

1.9 

71 

1.3 

75 

0.7 

76 

1.2 

71 

2.8 

63 

4.3 

54 

4.8 

49 

4.3 

Ostend  

36 

2.0 

38 

1 

.6 

42 

1 

.9 

47 

1.5 

53 

1.9 

59 

1.9 

63 

2.2 

63 

2.9 

60 

2.8 

51 

2.6 

44 

3.1 

39 

2.3 

36 

1.4 

38 

1 

.1 

43 

1 

.5 

50 

1.5 

55 

1.8 

62 

2.1 

65 

2.0 

64 

1.8 

58 

1  9 

50 

2.1 

42 

1.9 

37 

1.6 

Petrograd .... 

15 

0.9 

17 

0 

.8 

24 

0 

.9 

38 

0.9 

48 

1.7 

59 

1.8 

64 

2.7 

61 

2.7 

51 

2  0 

40 

1  7 

29 

1.4 

20 

1.2 

Rome  

44 

2.9 

47 

2 

.3 

51 

2 

.5 

57 

2.3 

64 

2.2 

71 

1.5 

76 

0.6 

76 

1  1 

70 

2.7 

62 

4.1 

52 

4.4 

46 

3.3 

Sofia  

■27 

1.5 

30 

1 

.4 

39 

1 

.5 

50 

2.0 

59 

3.4 

65 

3.2 

69 

2.7 

68 

2.1 

61 

1  9 

52 

2.4 

40 

1.9 

31 

1.4 

Stockholm  

27 

0.8 

26 

0 

.7 

29 

0 

.8 

38 

0.9 

47 

1.4 

57 

1 .4 

62 

2.3 

60 

2.4 

53 

1  8 

43 

2.0 

35 

1.4 

28 

1.1 

39 

2.4 

41 

2 

.2 

46 

2 

.4 

54 

3.1 

62 

3.8 

69 

4.0 

73 

3.0 

72 

3.5 

66 

4.8 

58 

6.1 

48 

4  1 

42 

2.9 

45 

1.3 

45 

1 

.2 

46 

1 

.5 

48 

1.5 

52 

1 .7 

56 

0.8 

58 

0.5 

59 

0.4 

56 

3  0 

52 

3.3 

48 

2.0 

45 

1.9 

29 

1.3 

32 

1 

.5 

39 

2 

0 

49 

2.0 

57 

2.8 

64 

2.8 

67 

2.6 

66 

2.7 

59 

1.7 

50 

2.0 

38 

19 

31 

1.9 

V'ladivostok . . . 

6 

0.1 

13 

0 

.2 

27 

0 

.3 

39 

1.1 

49 

1.3 

57 

1.5 

66 

2.2 

70 

3.5 

61 

2  4 

48 

1.6 

30 

0  5 

14 

0.2 

24 

1.2 

27 

1 

.1 

33 

1 

3 

45 

1.5 

55 

1.9 

63 

2.7 

65 

3.0 

64 

3.1 

56 

1.9 

46 

1.7 

35 

1.5 

27 

1.4 

MEAN  HUMIDITY  OF  PLACES  IN  UNITED  STATES  IN  PERCENTAGES. 


Stations. 


Atlanta  

Atlantic  City  

Baltimore  

Boston  

Buffalo  

Carson  City,  Nev. 

Charleston  

Charlotte,  N.  C. . . 

ChiCiigo  

Cincinnati  


72 
80 
69 
72 
75 
50 
78 
71 
74 
69 


Stations. 


Denver  

Detroit  

Duluth  

Galveston  

Helena,  Mont . . . . 

Jacksonville  

Key  West  

Knoxville  

Los  Angeles  

Louisville  


52 
76 
76 
81 
59 
80 
78 
74 
70 
68 


Stations. 


Mobile  

New  Haven. . . . 
New  Orleans. . . 

New  York  

Omaha  

Philadelphia  . . . 
Portland,  Me. .  . 
Portland.  Ore.  . 

Richmond  

St.  Louis  


79 
74 
78 
72 
69 
70 
74 
74 
72 
70 


Stations. 

Ann'l. 

St.  Paul  

72 

Salt  Lake  City. . . 

62 

San  Fra'heisco. ,  .  . 

80 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.. 

49 

Spokane,  Wash. . . 

64 

74 

Vicksburg.  Miss  . 

74 

W.  Walla,  Waih .  , 

65 

Washington,  D.C. 

72 

43 

Weather  Injonmiion — Records^  W.  Ind.y  Cent  &  So.  America.  69 


MONTHLY  AND  ANNUAL  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRECIPITATION— CcmMnw erf. 


AT  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


Stations. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

APRIL . 

May. 

June. 

JULY. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

_ 
^  • 

P. 

T 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T 

P. 

T. 

P. 

T 

P. 

Bermuda  &  W.  I. 

64 

o 

2 

64 

63 

66 

q 

71 

g 

76 

80 

g 

82 

9 

80 

75 

_ 

69 

5 

J 

65 

.  0 

78 

3 

3 

77 

77 

79 

80 

3 

80 

80 

81 

2 

81 

80 

o 

80 

78 

.  4 

7 

72 

73 

g 

76 

79 

81 

82 

82 

80 

78 

7 

75 

o 

- 

.  2 

76 

76 

76 

78 

80 

g 

81 

82 

2 

1 

81 

7 

81 

3 

79 

I 

79 

2 

77 

•  ^ 

Port  au  Prince . . . 

2 

78 

3 

2 

79 

79 

in 

81 

3 

Q 

82 

2 

g 

82 

80 

7 

80 

78 

J; 

77 

77 

77 

g 

77 

2 

3 

79 

2 

80 

9 

9 

80 

g 

80 

10 

81 

10 

g 

81 

80 

0 

y 

79 

7 

9 

78 

0 

•  ^ 

76 

2 

76 

J 

g 

76 

2 

78 

3 

79 

2 

80 

Q 

81 

81 

g 

7 

81 

g 

80 

g 

g 

80 

g 

'  Q 

.  O 

75 

3 

3 

75 

2 

2 

76 

2 

5 

77 

3 

7 

79 

Q 

80 

5 

sn 

g 

3 

80 

g 

Q 

80 

g 

79 

g 

g 

78 

g 

7 

7fi 
^8 

77 

2 

3 

76 

77 

2 

78 

2 

9 

80 

81 

g 

82 

3 

9 

82 

^ 

g 

82 

g 

7 

81 

g 

Q 

79 

g 

7 

'° 

'  2 

Mexico. 

70 

Q 

71 

Q 

Q 

74 

Q 

Q 

77 

Q 

_ 

81 

Q 

_ 

81 

g 

g 

SO 

7 

80 

g 

7 

78 

7 

^ 

77 

2 

75 

g 

72 

O 

57 

0 

3 

60 

Q 

3 

66 

Q 

71 

74 

72 

70 

J 

69 

g 

g 

67 

9 

65 

2 

60 

56 

63 

J 

64 

2 

3 

68 

2 

74 

2 

79 

2 

2 

82 

3 

g 

84 

2 

84 

J 

g 

81 

7 

Q 

75 

68 

g 

64 

9 

'  2 

67 

2 

67 

Q 

2 

68 

Q 

2 

71 

2 

81 

g 

82 

82 

9 

82 

g 

2 

80 

2 

1 

74 

g 

Q 

g 

54 

Q 

2 

57 

Q 

2 

60 

Q 

g 

64 

Q 

g 

65 

9 

64 

3 

9 

62 

62 

7 

61 

2 

59 

2 

g 

56 

Q 

g 

53 

Q 

9 

58 

J 

2 

62 

Q 

70 

J 

73 

J 

80 

7 

83 

3 

85 

J 

9 

83 

3 

3 

77 

3 

9 

71 

2 

64 

2 

g 

56 

Q 

g 

San  Luis  Potosi .  • 

56 

Q 

3 

58 

Q 

2 

63 

Q 

69 

71 

Q 

7 

70 

2 

Q 

68 

il 

|68 

66 

g 

63 

2 

2 

59 

Q 

g 

55 

Q 

71 

73 

Q 

g 

75 

Q 

g 

79 

81 

2 

78 

12 

82 

g 

Ig2 

g 

9 

80 

jj 

Q 

76 

9 

Q 

75 

3 

2 

71 

0 

52 

Q 

53 

Q 

57 

Q 

9 

62 

Q 

66 

g 

65 

Q 

62 

3 

62 

3 

9 

61 

3 

2 

59 

2 

56 

Q 

g 

52 

Q 

3 

Cent.  America. 

75 

2 

77 

2 

70 

2 

80 

<> 

82 

_ 

82 

8 

_ 

83 

7 

r. 

83 

g 

2 

82 

9 

7 

79 

12 

2 

76 

22 

74 

g 

60 

61 

g 

64 

2 

66 

3 

67 

67 

66 

67 

g 

J 

67 

9 

65 

Q 

63 

60 

9 

80 

Q 

79 

J 

80 

g 

80 

3 

80 

12 

Q 

80 

13 

80 

16 

7 

79 

15 

J 

80 

12 

7 

79 

14 

2 

79 

19 

7 

80 

12 

2 

76 

Q 

9 

3 

9 

80 

80 

10 

79 

12 

9 

79 

10 

9 

79 

13 

Q 

79 

12 

2 

61 

63 

66 

5 

63 

0 

68 

66 

66 

66 

g 

Q 

66 

9 

2 

65 

63 

g 

61 

0 

78 

Q 

77 

T 

78 

7 

80 

9 

9 

81 

g 

r 

80 

g 

80 

g 

7 

80 

7 

3 

79 

g 

2 

78 

g 

Q 

78 

Q 

67 

2 

8 

J 

69 

9 

g 

9 

68 

12 

67 

22 

67 

g 

0 

San  Salvador .... 

72 

0 

73 

Q 

2 

74 

0 

6 

76 

1 

0 

76 

0 

74 

10 

8 

12 

74 

g 

73 

22 

73 

10 

5 

70 

2 

71 

u 

.4 

South  America. 

80 

g 

80 

79 

D 

1 

72 

g 

DO 

61 

9 

2 

67 

g 

68 

3 

g 

73 

g 

77 

g 

9 

81 

«> 

72 

70 

2 

66 

7 

59 

^« 

46 

^7 

47 

J 

52 

2 

57 

2 

63 

67 

I 

.  9 

58 

58 

3 

5 

59 

g 

2 

2 

g 

57 

3 

3 

57 

2 

9 

58 

g 

58 

9 

g 

58 

g 

Buenos  Aires .... 

2 

70 

4 

6 

51 

^ 

2 

52 

2 

56 

3 

Q 

61 

3 

67 

2 

? 

.  9 

69 

69 

Q 

6S 

0 

6 

72 

il 

"A 

73 

79 

73 

3 

8 

72 

71 

4 

71 

3 

69 

i. 

.  6 

79 

78 

^0 

In 

15 

2 

15 

5 

70 

OA 

20 

0 

8 

7Q 

81 

2 

81 

J 

81 

1 

0 

81 

4 

79 

1( 

.  6 

W 

2 

4 

"7 
2o 

3 

in 

10 

51 

Q 

g 

Q 

2 

'J 

57 

2 

2 

2 

/  o 

79 

69 

3 

7 

02 

5d 

50 

n 

51 

5 

2 

Q 

59 

Q 

g 

63 

4 

OS 

"9 

^ 

•  ]. 

8 

iO 

2 

6 

^ 

36 

0 

2 

37 

39 

2 

42 

1 

4 

46 

1 

D 

47 

2 

.  5 

7 

6 

7Q 

5 

/ 

79 

1 

8 

«n 

0 

5 

79 

10 

9 

70 

12 

U 

^fi 

9 

80 

81 

2 

81 

4 

80 

0 

7 

11 

.3 

Juan  Fernandez. . 

a~ 
DO 

0 

7 

1 

3 

65 

2 

2 

CO 

d2 

3 

0 

61 

7 

4 

00 

8 

6 

6 

^n 

1 

8 

60 

1 

0 

.  6 

^1 

3 

ol 

4 

5 

51 

6 

49 

4 

47 

0 

5 

at 

A^ 

4o 

0 

2 

ift 

Q 

^ 

3 

0 

52 

4 

»■  ^ 

71 

T 

• 

T 

73 

T 

70 

i 

66 

T 

62 

0 

61 

0 

3 

v} 

0 

U 

1^ 

DO 

1 

70 

1 

'1 

0 

y 

1 

1 

1 

0 

60 

0 

4 

53 

0 

3 

^A 

0 

-i 

0 

0 

~n 

^7 

0 

^ 

0 

8 

68 

0 

6 

0 

.  3 

75 

3 

5 

"  1 

1 

9 

2 

9 

63 

3 

9 

55 

2 

4 

ou 

4 

ol 

2 

2 

^n 

6 

2 

o 

62 

4 

0 

2 

4 

79 

3 

.  6 

Mocha  Island .  .  . 

59 

0 

8 

oO 

1 

CO 

58 

3 

2 

56 

4 

5 

54 

7 

8 

?o 

9 

^ 

50 

18 

0 

6 

K1 

3 

6 

52 

2 

2 

55 

1 

4 

CO 

58 

1 

.2 

72 

3 

- 

71 

2 

68 

3 

5 

63 

3 

4 

57 

3 

9 

o2 

3 

o 

51 

3 

3 

51 

5o 

3 

1 

60 

3 

7 

65 

3 

0 

70 

3 

.  1 

78 

10 

4 

12 

6 

78 

13 

3 

78 

13 

2 

78 

9 

3 

78 

5 

7 

78 

4 

9 

78 

79 

3 

2 

79 

2 

5 

80 

2 

3 

79 

5 

.  1 

8 

8 

'1 

6 

7 

o? 

8 

0 

78 

8 

9 

79 

11 

'i 

11 

0 

79 

8 

2 

r2 

0 

81 

2 

8 

81 

2 

8 

81 

5 

3 

S 

.  8 

Pernambuco .  .  ,  ■. 

ol 

8 

5 

7 

0 

81 

9 

1 

80 

10 

5 

78 

11 

7 

7  ^ 

12 

0 

75 

8 

8 

/D 

6 

4 

78 

2 

6 

79 

3 

9 

80 

4 

4 

81 

8 

.5 

Punta  Arenas .... 

52 

1 

48 

1 

6 

44 

4 

39 

6 

36 

1 

1 

34 

1 

36 

1 

2 

40 

44 

0 

9 

47 

1 

2 

50 

1 

.3 

54 

4 

55 

4 

0 

54 

5 

3 

54 

7 

3 

55 

5 

1 

55 

5 

55 

0 

8 

55 

1 

4 

55 

3 

0 

55 

3 

7 

54 

3 

7 

55 

3 

.3 

Rio  Gallegos.  .  .  . 

1 

0 

51 

1 

0 

49 

1 

9 

45 

0 

8 

38 

1 

9 

32 

3 

31 

1 

2 

36 

0 

7 

40 

0 

5 

45 

50 

1 

3 

51 

2 

2 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

73 

2 

6 

-3 

2 

8 

71 

3 

0 

65 

3 

4 

59 

2 

7 

54 

2 

3 

55 

4 

4 

55 

4 

4 

58 

4 

4 

61 

3 

0 

68 

2 

71 

2 

'  1 

Rio  Quarto  

73 

4 

1 

3 

5 

68 

4 

2 

62 

8 

55 

1 

0 

49 

0 

48 

0 

4 

51 

0 

8 

58 

1 

3 

62 

2 

8 

67 

4 

4 

71 

4 

\l 

76 

3 

76 

9 

70 

4 

9 

62 

2 

8 

56 

2 

3 

49 

1 

5 

52 

8 

52 

7 

57 

1 

7 

62 

3 

3 

69 

4 

75 

5 

.4 

3 

71 

2 

69 

4 

6 

61 

4 

54 

3 

2 

49 

3 

50 

3 

8 

53 

4 

2 

55 

3 

3 

59 

3 

5 

65 

3 

3 

68 

3 

.5 

78 

0 

5 

76 

0 

3 

71 

0 

2 

62 
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1 

54 

0 

1 

47 

T 

48 

0 

50 

T 

59 

0 

65 

0 

2 

71 

0 

1 

76 

0 

A 

76 

3 

3 

73 

3 

0 

70 

4 

61 

1 

0 

54 

0 

6 

49 

0 

1 

49 

0 

3 

52 

0 

*3 

59 

0 

6 

65 

2 

3 

69 

3 

5 

72 

3 

<6 

Santa  Cruz  

61 

0 

5 

57 

0 

3 

54 

0 

2 

48 

0 

6 

41 

0 

7 

34 

0 

4 

33 

1 

38 

0 

4 

43 

0 

2 

48 

0 

4 

52 

0 

4 

55 

1 

.0 

Santiago  

67 

T 

65 

0 

1 

62 

0 

2 

55 

0 

6 

50 

2 

4 

46 

3 

1 

46 

3 

5 

48 

2 

5 

52 

2 

56 

0 

6 

62 

0 

2 

66 

0 

2 

Santiago  del  Estro 

81 

2 

8 

79 

2 

7 

76 

4 

2 

68 

1 

3 

67 

0 

6 

56 

0 

3 

59 

0 

2 

61 

0 

66 

0 

7 

72 

I 

4 

78 

2 

2 

81 

3 

'o 

77 

12 

6 

76 

11 

4 

76 

10 

6 

74 

9 

1 

70 

5 

4 

67 

6 

0 

65 

5 

0 

66 

4 

8 

67 

5 

9 

69 

6 

0 

7-, 

5 

6 

78 

9 

.6 

71 

8 

2 

71 

8 

1 

70 

5 

9 

66 

2 

6 

61 

3 

0 

58 

6 

5^ 

0 

8 

60 

2 

1 

62 

3 

2 

65 

4 

8 

67 

4 

5 

70 

6 

.1 

Staten  Island .... 

48 

5 

5 

47 

6 

6 

46 

5 

9 

43 

6 

1 

40 

6 

6 

37 

6 

7 

37 

4 

9 

37 

5 

0 

39 

3 

7 

40 

4 

3 

44 

4 

8 

46 

6 

.8 

74 

12 

0 

74 

10 

9 

74 

7 

6 

72 

3 

5 

67 

1 

6 

65 

0 

8 

65 

0 

5 

70 

0 

8 

72 

3 

9 

73 

6 

0 

73 

10 

9 

73 

9 

.0 

Ushuaia ........ 

52 

2 

1 

49 

2 

5 

46 

2 

2 

42 

2 

38 

1 

8 

32 

2 

2 

32 

1 

4 

35 

1 

40 

1 

4 

43 

1 

6 

47 

i 

8 

48 

2 

.1 

61 

2 

9 

61 

3 

1 

57 

6 

4 

53 

9 

3 

48 

15 

3 

46 

17 

5 

45 

15 

4 

46 

13 

5 

49 

7 

3 

52 

5 

0 

56 

4 

4 

59 

4 

.8 

63 

0 

64 

0 

61 

0 

6 

58 

0 

3 

55 

4 

.6 

53 

2 

.4 

53 

6 

.6 

53 

3 

9 

54 

0 

7 

57 

0 

3 

60 

0 

2 

63 

0 

.1 

Villa  Formosa , . . 

80 

6 

6 

78 

6 

8 

76 

6 

.6 

70 

5 

0 

65 

3 

.4 

62 

3 

62 

1 

5 

66 

1 

3 

67 

3 

0 

71 

6 

.2 

75 

6 

.3 

76 

7 

.2 

VARIATIONS  IN  RAINFALL. 

Cultivation  of  semi-arid  lands  does  not  cause  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  rainfall  In  that  region, 
according  to  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  bureau  to  this  subject  and  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  specialists  delved  into  the  weather 
records  for  the  last  fifty  years.  During  that  period  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  area  under 
cutivation  In  the  Great  Plain  States.  If  increasing  the  area  of  cultivation  in  any  district  increased  the 
precipitation,  the  specialists  point  out,  a  steady  rise  In  the  annual  rainfall  of  this  region  could  be  expected. 
Instead  of  a  regular  increase,  the  records  show  there  are  well-defined  but  comparatively  short  periods  of 
Increasing  and  decreasing  rainfall,  but  which  cannot  be  due  to  cultivation. 

The  records  of  the  average  rainfall  over  the  Western  Great  Plains  show  that  for  twenty-five  years  from 
1868  to  1892,  Inclusive,  it  was  19.2  Inches,  and  from  1893  to  1917,  inclusive,  18.4  inches.  Over  the  Southera 
Great  Plains  the  average  rainfall  for  the  twenty-five  years  from  1868  to  1892.  inclusive,  was  19  8  laches,  and 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  only  17.8  inches. 
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NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 

(Prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weatlier  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricuiture.) 


States 
and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Ala  

Ariz  

Ark  

Cal  

Col  

Conn. .  . 
D.  of  C. 

Fla  

Ga  

Idaho.  . 

Ill  

Ind  

Iowa .  .  . 
Kan  . . . . 

Ky  

La.  . . . .  . 

Maine. . 

Md  

Mass. .  * 
Mich... 
M'*nn.. . 
Miss.. .  . 

Mo  

Mont. .  . 


Stations. 


Mobile. . . . 
Phoenix .  .  . 
Little  Rocli 
San  Francisco 

Denver  

New  Haven . , 
Washington. . 
Key  West. . . . 

Atlanta  

Boise  

Chicago  

Indianapolis  . 
Dubuque .... 

WiC'iita  

Louisville. . . . 
New  Orleans . 

Portland  

Baltimore — 

Boston  

Detroit  

St.  Paul  

Vicksburg  

St...  Louis  

Helena  


Mean 
Tempera- 
ture. 


Jan.  July 


Rec- 
ord 

High- 
est. 


102 
119 
106 
101 
105 
100 
103 
100 
100 
111 
103 
106 
106 
107 
107 
102 
103 
105 
104 
104 
104 
101 
107 
103 


Rec- 
ord 
Low- 
est. 


Mean 
Ann'l 
Pre- 
cip'n 
(Ins.) 


62.0 
7 

49.9 
22.3 
14.0 
47.2 
43.5 
38.7 
49.4 
12.7 
33.3 
41.5 
34.0 
30.6 
44.3 
57 

42.5 
43.2 
43.4 
,32.2 
128.7 
53.7 
37.2 
12.8 


The  minus  ( — )  sign  indicates  temperature  below  zero, 
THERMOMETERS. 

Comparative  Scales. 


Mean 

Mean 

States 

Tempera- 

Rec- 

Rec- 

Ann'l 

and 

Stations. 

ture. 

ord 

ord 

Pre- 

Terri- 



High- 

Low- 

cip'n 

tories. 

Jan. 

July 

est. 

est. 

(Ins.) 

Neb .... 

20 

76 

110 

— 32 

30.7 

Winnemucca . 

29 

72 

104 

— 28 

8.4 

N.  C. . . . 

Charlotte .... 

40 

79 

102 

—  5 

49.42^ 

N^.  Dak. 

Bismarck .... 

7 

70 

107 

— 45 

17.6 

N.  H  

21 

69 

102 

— 35 

40.1 

N.  J . . .  . 

Atlantic  City. 

32 

72 

104 

—  7 

40.8 

N.  Mex , 

28 

69 

97 

— 13 

14. 5 

N.  Y. . . . 

N.  Y.  City. . . 

30 

74 

102 

— 13 

44.6 

Ohio 

Cincinnati . .  . 

32 

78 

105 

— 17 

38  3 

Okla .  .  . 

Oklahoma . .  . 

35 

80 

108 

—17 

31.7 

Portland  

39 

66 

102 

—  2 

45.1 

Pa 

Philadelphia . 

32 

76 

106 

—  6 

41.2 

R.  I  

Block  Island. 

31 

68 

92 

—  4 

44.4 

S.  G...  . 

Charleston..  . 

49 

81 

104 

7 

52.1 

S.  Dak.. 

14 

75 

110 

—40 

16.6 

Tenn. .  . 

Nashville  

38 

79 

104 

—13 

48.5 

Texas . . 

Galveston — 

53 

83 

99 

8 

47.1 

Utah.. . 

Salt  Lake  C . . 

29 

76 

102 

—20 

16.0 

Vt  

Burlington. .  . 

16 

68 

100 

—27 

31.6 

Va  

40 

78 

105 
96 

2 

49.5 

Wash. . . 

Seattle  

39 

64 

11 

36.6 

W.  Va.  . 

Parkersburg.. 

31 

76 

106 

—27 

40.2 

Wis 

Milwaukee. . . 

20 

70 

102 

—25 

31.4 

Wyo. . .  . 

Cheyenne. . .  . 

26 

67 

100 

—38 

1  13.6 

1^ 


Reau- 

Centi- 

Fahr- 

mur, 

grade, 
100°. 

enheit, 

80^ 

212^ 

76 

95. 

203 

72 

90 

194 

68 

85 

185 

63.1 

78.9 

174 

60 

75 

167 

50 

70 

158 

52 

65 

149 

48 

60 

140 

44 

55 

131 

42.2 

52.8 

127 

40 

50 

122 

36 

45 

113 

33.8 

42.2 

108 

32 

40 

104 

29.3 

36.7 

98 

28 

35 

95 

25.8 

32.2 

90 

24 

30 

86 

21.3 

26.7 

80 

20 

25 

77 

16 

20 

68 

12.4 

15.3 

60 

10.2 

12.8 

55 

8 

10 

50 

5.8 

7.2 

45 

4 

5 

41 

1.3 

1.7 

35 

0 

0 

32 

—  0.9 

—  1.1 

30 

4 

—  5 

23 

—  5.3 

—  6.7 

20 

—  8 

—10 

14 

—  9.8 

—12.2 

10 

—12 

—15 

5 

—14.2 

—17.8 

0 

—16 

—20 

—  4 

—20 

—25 

—13 

—24 

—30 

—22 

—28 

—35 

—31 

—32 

—40 

—40 

Water  Boils 
at  Sea 
Level. 


Alcohol  Boils. 


Tallow  Melts. 


Blood  Heat. 


Temperate. 


Water 
Freezes. 


Zero  Fahr. 


RULES  FOR  FORETELLING  THE  WEATHER. 

Adapted  for  Ufc^ia  with  Aneroid  Barometers. 
A  rising  barometer. 
A  RAPID  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 
A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  Summer  indicates  wind 
from  the  northward;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  may  be 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  indicates  wind  and 
rain  from  the  northward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  indicates  fine  weather. 

A  STEADY  BAROMETER. 

with  dry  air  and  seasonable  temperature  indicates  a  continuance 
of  very  fine  weather. 

A  FALLING  BAROMETER.  / 

A  rapid  fall  indicates  stormy  weather, 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy  weather  from 
the  northward. 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  hall 
in  Summer,  and  snow  in  Winter. 

A  fall  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and  heat  increasing, 
indicates  wind  and  rain  from  the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  Winter  indicates  snow. 
A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with 
squally  weather. 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  including  from  northwest 
by  north  to  the  eastward  for  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind, 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasiolis, 
when  rain,  hail  or  snow  comes  from  the  northward  with  strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  including  from  southeast 
by  south  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind  or  for 
more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  \^hen 
moderate  wind,  with  rain  or  snow,  comes  from  the  northward. 


DURATION   OF    DIFFERENT   KINDS    OF    WEATHER   IN   THE  SEVERAL 
STORMS — VICINITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Critical  Winds. 


South  to  Southwest. 
South  to  Southeast . 
East  to  Northeast .  . 


Clear  Cloudy  Rain  Clearing 
Hours.    Hours.    Hours.  Hours. 


14 

20 


8 

13.4 
17.6 


8.3  14 
15.6  15.4 
31  20.6 


WEATHER  WISDOM. 
A  gray,  lowering  sunset,  or  one  where  the  sky  is  green  or  yellowish-green,  indicates  rain^ 


  A  red  sun- 
rise, with"  cioudBlowefing"late7in"T^  indicates  rain.  A  halo  occurring  after  fine  weather  In- 
dicates a  storm.  A  corona  growing  smaller  indicates  rain;  growmg  larger,  fair  weather.  A  morning 
rainbow  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rain;  an  evening  rainbow  of  fair  weather.  A  deep-blue  color  of  the  SKy, 
even  when  seen  through  clouds,  indicates  fair  weather,  a  growing  whiteness,  an  approaching  storm,  i-oga 
indicate  settled  weather.  A-mornine;  fog  usually  breaks  away  before  noon.  o«lftIaf^^r/St  £-1 
atmosphere,  unusual  brightness  or  twinkling  of  the  stars,  mdicate  ram.  The  first  frost  ana  last  irosi  are 
usually  nreceded  bv  a  temnerature  very  much  above  the  mean. 
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PROF.   HERSCHEL'S  WEATHER  TABLE. 

(As  improved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke.) 
Showing  the  reader,  so  the  above  authorities  said,  "what  kind  of  weather  will  most  probably  follow 
the  entrance  of  the  Moon  into  any  of  her  quarters,  and  that  so  near  the  truth  as  to  be  seldom  or  never 
found  to  fail."   


MOON.    Time  of  Change. 


In  Summer. 


In  Winter. 


Between  midnight  and  2  in  the  morning 
Between  2  and    4  morning  

4  and    6  "   

6  and    8       "   , 

8  and  10  *'   

10  and  12  "   

At  12-0  noon,  and  to  2  P.  M  

Between   2  and    4  afternoon  

4  and    6  "   

6  and    8  "   


8  and  10 
10  and  midnight. 


Fair  

Cold  frequent  showers 

Rain.  

Wind  aiid  rain  

Changeable  

Frequent  showers. . 

Very  rainy  

Changeable  

Fair  

Fair  if  wind  N.W. .  , 


Fair  if  wind  N.W. 
Fair  


Hard  frost,  unless  wind  be  S.  or  S.W. 

Snow  and  stormy. 

Rain. 

Stormy. 

Cold  rain  if  wind  W.,  snow  if  E. 

Cold  and  high  winds. 

Snow  or  rain. 

Fair  and  mild. 

Fair. 

Fair  and  frosty,  if  wind  N.  or  N.E.,  rain 

or  snow  if  S.  or  S.W, 
Fair  and  frosty  if  wind  N.  or  NE.,  rain 

or  snow  if  S.  or  S.W. 
Fair  and  frosty. 


The  nearer  the  time  of  the  Moon's  change,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter  is  to  midnight,  the  fairer 
will  the  weather  be  during  the  seven  days  following. 

The  space  of  this  calculation  occupies  from  10  at  night  till  2  next  morning. 

The  nearer  to  midday,  or  noon,  these  phases  of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or  wet  the  weather 
may  be  expected  during  the  seven  following  days. 

The  space  of  this  calculation  occupies  from  10  in  the  forenoon  till  2  in  the  afternoon.  These  observa- 
tions refer  principally  to  Summer,  though  they  affect  the  Spring  and  Autumn  nearly  the  same. 

The  Moon's  change,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter  happening  during  six  of  the  afternoon  hours, 
1.  e.,  from  4  to  10,  may  be  followed  by  fair  weather;  but  this  is  most  dependent  on  the  wind,  as  noted 
In  the  table. 

Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  irregular  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Autumn,  the  whole  of  Winter,  and  the  beginning  of  Spring,  yet  in  the  main  the  above  observations  will 

apply  to  those  periods  also.  

THE   MEANING  OF  INCH   Or  RAIN.'* 

On  every  daily  weather  bulletin  or  chart  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  various  places  during  the  preceding 
24  hours  is  printed  in  inches  and  hundredths  of  inches.  In  a  general  way  the  public  understands  that  a 
rainfall  of  2  inches  in  one  day  is  heavy,  and  that  one  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  light,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  associate  the  linear  measurement  of  the  water  with  its  equivalents  in  weight  or  bulk.  This  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  actual  quantitative  value  of  the  rain,  and  the  few  figures  following  may 
prove  of  assistance  in  making  calculations. 

An  acre  of  ground  contains  43,560  square  feet.  Consequently,  a  rainfall  of  1  inch  over  1  acre  of  ground 
would  mean  a  total  of  43,f 60x144,  or  6,272,640  cubic  inches  of  water.  This  is  equivalent  to  3,630  cubic 
feet.  As  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  weighs  about  62.4  pounds,  the  exact  amount  varying  slightly  with  the 
density,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  a  uniform  coating  of  1  inch  of  rain  over  1  acre  of  surface  would  be 
3,630X62.4  =  226,512  pounds,  or  113M  short  tons. 

The  weight  of  1  United  States  gallon  of  pure  water  is  8.345  pounds.  Consequently  a  rainfall  of  1  inch 
over  1  acre  of  ground  would  mean  226,512-7-8.345  =  27,143  gallons  of  water  on  the  acre.  This  is  equivalent 
to  603  barrels  of  45  gallons  each,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  tank  or  pool  about  20  feet  square  and  9 
feet  in  depth.  Should  a  farmer  desire  to  build  a  cistern  to  be  supplied  by  rainwater  from  a  roof,  he  can, 
if  he  knows  the  annual  rainfall  of  his  locality,  so  construct  his  cistern  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  rainfall.  For  instance,  a  rainfall  of  1  Inch  on  a  roof  of  3,000  square  feet  capacity  would  mean  a  total 
volume  of  432,000  cubic  inches,  or  250  cubic  feet,  available  for  the  cistern  (loss  from  splashing,  etc.,  not 
considered).  This  is  equal  to  1,870  United  States  gallons,  or  about  41.5  barrels  of  45  gallons  each,  enough 
to  fill  a  cistern  8  feet  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of  4.97  feet.  

TABLE   FOR   FARMERS    DAIRYMEN  ETC. 

(Showing  when  forty  weeks  expire  from  any  day  throughout  the  year.) 


Jan. 

Oct. 

Feb.  Nov. 

Mar.  Dec. 

AprilJ 

an. 

May 

Feb. 

June  Mar. 

July  Apr. 

Aug.  May 

Sept.June 

0%t.  July 

Nov, Aug. 

Dec  .Sept. 

1.  . 

..  8 

1.  .  . 

8 

1. 

.  .  6 

1.  .  . 

.  6 

.  .  5 

.  ,  .  8 

.  .  7 

1.  . 

.  .  8 

8 

1.  .  . 

8 

..  8 

7 

2.  . 

.  .  9 

2.  ,  . 

9 

2. 

.  .  7 

2.  .  . 

.  7 

2.1 

.  .  6 

2 

...  9 

2.  . 

.  .  8 

2.  . 

.  .  9 

2.  .  . 

9 

2.  .  . 

9 

2.  . 

..  9 

2 ! ! ! 

8 

3.  . 

.  .10 

3.  . . 

10 

3. 

..  8 

3.  .  . 

.  -8 

3.  . 

.  .  7 

3 

.  .  .10 

3.  . 

.  .  9 

3.  . 

.  .10 

3.  .  . 

10 

3.  .  . 

10 

3.  . 

.  .10 

9 

4.  . 

•  -^J 

4.  . . 

11 

4. 

.  .  9 

4 .  ,  . 

.  9 

4.  . 

.  .  8 

4 

.  .  .11 

4.  . 

.  .10 

4.  . 

.  .11 

4.  . . 

11 

4.  .  . 

11 

4.  . 

.  .11 

4.  .  . 

10 

5.  . 

5.  . . 

12 

5. 

.  .10 

5.  .  . 

.10 

5.  . 

.  .  9 

5 

. .  .12 

5.  . 

.  .  11 

5.  . 

.  .12 

5.  .  . 

12 

5.  . . 

12 

5.  . 

.  .1-2 

5.  .  . 

11 

6.  . 

.'  !l3 

6.  . . 

13 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

(By  the  National  Advisory'  Committee  on  Aeronautics.;  Prepared  by  W.  R.  Blair.) 

Approximately  78  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  is  nitrogen  and  21  per  cent, 
oxygen.  Another  diatomic  gas,  hydrogen,  is  found  imiforAly  distributed,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  The 
monatomic  gases,  argon,  neon,  helium,  krypton,  and  xenon,  are  present,  their  volumes  being  in  the  order 
given.  Other  gases  and  vapors  of  more  complex  molecular  structure  and  less  uniformly  distributed  are  water 
vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  last  three  gases  named  are  hygroscopic  and  seem 
to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  association  with  more  or  less  water,  depending  on  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  available.  Other  gases,  as  well  as  dust  of  both  terrestrial  and  meteoric  origin,  are  present  In  vary- 
ing quantities,  depending  on  the  time  or  location  in  which  observations  are  made.  In  order  of  their  atomic 
weights  the  first  eight  of  the  gases  mentioned  are  hydrogen,  helium,  nitrogen^oxygen,  neon,  argon,  krypton, 
and  xenon.  When  molecular  weights  are  considered,  neon  is  third  in  the  list,  and  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
fourth  and  fifth,  respectively.  It  is  probable  that  these  gases  are  sorted  by  gravity  and  that,  as  the  distance 
from  the  earth's  surface  increases,  the  proportion  of  the  lighter  gases  increases  until  at  some  height,  150 
kilometres  or  more  above  sea  level,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  air  is  .lydrogen.  Convective  mixing  of  the 
air  interferes  with  this  sorting  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  lower  10  kilometres  of  the  atmosphere. 

Recent  observations  and  experiments  indicate  that  the  hygroscopic  gases,  rather  than  dust  or  ions, 
furnish  the  nuclei  upon  wmch  the  water  vapor  of  the  air  condenses,  forming  haze  and  fog  or  cloud.  Strata 
of  air  that  are  hazy  are  found  to  be  rich  in  these  hygroscopic  nuclei  and  usually  a  disturbance  that  elevates 
such  strata  either  in  whole  or  in  part  results  in  cloud  formation.  It  may  happen  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  haze  layer  is  lowered  without  accompanying  change  of  level,  with  the  result  that  a  stratum 
of  cloud  replaces  the  stratum  of  haze.  When  air  of  the  haze  layer  is  forced  up  in  places  by  a  relatively  strong 
vertical  component  in  its  motion,  the  resulting  type  of  cloud  fprmationis  cumu  us  when  it  is  cooled,  either 
by  being  elevated  as  a  whole  or  by  other  means,  the  type  of  cloud  resulting  i^  stratus.  The  formation  of 
cumulus  clouds  therefore  accompanies  turbulent  atmospheric  conditions,  and  is  in  turn  an  indication  of  these 
conditions.  Atmospheric  pressure  are  most  familiarly  measured  in  inches  or  millimetres  of  the  height  of  a 
column  that  will  just  balance  the  static  pressure  of  the  air  at  a  given  pjace.  Thus,  the  standard  pressure 
commonly  designated  one  atmosphere  Is  a  column  of  mercury  760  millimetres  high  having  a  temperature 
of  0°  C.  under  gravity  at  sea  level  and  latitude  45".  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  local  differences 
in  these  pressures  are  forces  capable  of  causing  flow  and  motions  of  the  air. 

In  passing  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth's  surface  the  sun's  radiant  energy  is  considerably 
dimi  ished  by  reflection  from  the  upper  surfaces  of  clouds  and  from  other  boundary  surfaces  that  may  exist 
between  strata  of  different  densities  or  constitution.  There  is  some  diminution  of  this  energy  because  of 
direct  absorption  by  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  amount  thus  absorbed  is  relatively  small.  In 
general,  the  sun's  rays  are  somewhat  refracted  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  heat  reaching  the  earth 
by  means  of  tliem  is  thus  somewhat  increased.  Locally,  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  the 
earth's  surface  may  be  increased  considera  ly  by  reflection  from  the  sides  of  clouds,  and  it  may,  of  course, 
be  diminished  in  the  cloud's  shadow.  Insolation,  tlie  heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  measured  at  the  earth's 
surface,  is  considerably  greater  in  the  spaces  between  cumulus  clouds,  for  example,  than  under  "normal" 
conditions,  when  there  are  no  clouds  present.  The  air  itself  when  dry  absorbs  but  little  of  the  sun's  energy, 
and  is  therefore  but  little  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  earth's  surface  reflects  more  or  less 
of  the  solar  radiation  reaching  it,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material  forming  it.  Snow,  ice,  water, 
and  white  sand,  clay,  or  rock  surfaces  reflect  more  of  the  sun's  radiation  than  do  black,  brown,  or  vegetation- 
covered  fields.  The  color  of  the  surface  is  determined  by  the  wave  lengths  it  reflects  most — a  white  surface 
reflects  all  wave  lengths  equall  v ,  while  a  black  sucface  absorbs  all  wave  lengths  and  reflects  none.  Surfaces 
that  are  good  absorbers  are  good  radiators,  i.  e.,  lose  their  heat  readily  by  radiation.  Surfaces  that  absorb 
les%  readily  "hold  their  heat,"  i.  e.,  are  not  good  radiators.  There  is,  however,  less  difference  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  different  surfaces  communicate  their  heat  to  the  air  by  conduction. 

Altogether,  cloudiness  and  other  factors  considered,  less  than  half  the  radiant  heat  from  the 
sun  entering  the  outer  portion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  succeeds  in  penetrating  to  the  lithosphere,  where 
it  becomes  effective  in  heating  the  earth's  surface  and  the  air  near  it.  Notwithstanding  this  absorption, 
however,  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole  is  but  little  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  surface  tempera- 
ture in  a  field  of  black  earth  is  somewhat  higher  at  4  p.  m,  of  a  clear  day  than  is  that  of  a  green  pasture 
adjoining  it  and  decidedly  higher  tha  i  that  of  a  field  of  white  wheat  or  wheat  stubble  in  the  same  vicinity. 
At  4  a.  m,  these  relations  of  temperature  are  reversed.  Similar  but  more  marked  differences  of 
temperature  are  found  between  land  and  water  surfaces.  The  earth's  surface  heats  or  cools  the  air  in 
contact  with  it  largely  by  conduction.  It  follows  that  air  temperatures  at  lowesrievels  will  vary  in  the 
same  sense  as  do  the  temneratures  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  same  extent./  Con- 
vection processes  in  the  air  will  then  distribute  the  heat. 

The  proportions  of  the  constituent  gases  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  point  exert  some  influence  on  the 
air  temperature  at  that  point.  If  a  given  level  in  the  atmosphere  is  considered,  the  inflow  through  it  of  energy 
from  the  sun  and  the  outflow  through  it  of  energy  from  the  earth's. surface  and  from  tliat  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere below  the  level  in  question  are,  in  the  long  run,  equal..  This  energy  is  either  transmitted  through 
the  atmosphere  without  heating  it  or  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  passed  along  by  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion and  re-radiation.  In  the  latter  case  the  air  is  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished between  the  rate,s  of  absorption  and  re-radiation.  This  temperature  is  different  for  the  different 
atmospheric  constituents,  bein   proportional  to  their  abilities  to  absorb  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation. 

The  density  of  air  at  constant  pressure  depends  largely  on  its  temperature,  but  to  an  extent  also  on  itt» 
constitution.  In  the  lower  strata  of  the  ;  tmo.sphere  moisture  is  the  only  constituent  whose  quantity  varies 
sufficiently  to  affect  air  density  appreciably.  It  has  been  shown  above  not  only  that  air  temperature  varies 
from  point  to  point  in  the  atmosphere  but  that  the  moisture  content  also  varies.  Usually  temperature  and 
moisture  content  affect  air  density  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e.,  an  increase  in  either  makes  the  density  less.  Near 
the  earth's  surface,  where  the  moisture  content  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  rather  directly  controlled 
by  the  nature  of  that  surface,  maxima  and  minima  of  air  density  may  be  found  within  a  few  metres,  or  even 
a  few  centimetres,  distance.  Further  away  from  the  earth's  surface  these  maxima  and  minima  of  density 
are  further  apart.  Whatever  the  dimensions  of  the  air  mass  considered,  therefore,  it  is  likely  to  contain 
one  or  more  complete  circulatory  systems  in  process  of  adjusting  the  differences  in  density  of  its  parts:  and 
it  itself  is  likely  to  be  moving  in  conformity  with  the  need  for  similar  adjustment  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the 
process  of  adjusting  these  differences  in  atmospheric  density  stili  another  factor  in  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature is  introduced.  Air  masses,  with  their  heat  content.  areVarried  bodily  from  place  to  place  without 
change  of  level  and  consequently  with  comparatively  little  change  in  temperature,  volume  and  pressure. 
Air  masses  also  change  level,  which  entails  change  of  pressure  and  volume.  Work  is  done  when  the  volume 
of  a  given  mass  of  air  is  changed.  When  its  volume  increases,  the  energy  lor  this  work  must  be  furnished 
either  by  outside  sources  or  by  the  gas  itself;  when  the  volume  decreases,  energy  is  given  to  outside  objects 
or  to  the  gas  itself.  When  the  energy  is  all  supplied  by  or  to  the  air  mass  Itself,  the  temperature  change 
in  the  air  mass  is  1°  C.  per  100  metres.  It  is  clear  that  the  total  heat  content  of  the  atmosphere  cannot 
be  changed  by  these  motions  of  the  air. 
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LIGHTHOUSES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COAST. 

(By  the  Lighthouse  Service,  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Illuminating  apparatus  consists  of  a  source  of  light  placed  in  aii  optical  apparatus.  Usually,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light  and  directing  it  toward  the  horizon  or  in  horizontal  beams  to  sweep 
the  horizon,  there  is  an  arrangement  of  lenses,  prisms  and  reflectors  in  various  combinations.  The  lenses 
act  as  refractors  of  the  light,  and  the  prisms  may  act  as  refractors  or  reflectors,  or  both.  The  system  of 
reflectors  is  named  catoptric;  of  refractors,  dioptric;  and  the  combination  of  the  two.  catadioptric.  To 
vary  the  characteristics  of  lights,  there  are  flashing  and  occulting  mechanisms  by  which  lens  panels  or  screens 
are  revolved,  or  the  light  is  periodically  obscured  by  shutters,  or,  in  the  case  of  gas  or  electric  lights,  the 
iupply  of  gas  or  current  is  cut  off.  Lights  are  also  distinguished  by  the  number  of  lights  or  by  showing 
either  a  fixed  color  over  a  definite  area  or  a  colored  flash,  this  being  effected  by  the  use  of  colored  glass. 
The  source  of  light  for  the  greater  number  of  lights  is  a  special  form  of  kerosene-oil  wick  lamp,  but  in  recent 
years  other  more  powerful  lamps  and  illuminants  have  been  introduced.  The  oil-vapor  lamp,  burning 
vaporized  kerosene  oil  under  an  incandescent  mantle,  gives  a  much  more  powerful  light.  Oil  or  Pintsch 
gas  is  extensively  used,  particularly  for  lighted  buoys.  Acetylene  gas  is  used  for  lighted  buoys  and  unat- 
tended lighted  beacons.  Electric  arc  lights,  electric  incandescent  lights,  and  coal-ga3  lights  are  used  in 
special  instances. 

A  flash  is  always  shorter  than  the  duration  of  an  eclipse.  An  occultation  is  shorter  than,  or  equal  to, 
.the  duration  of  light.  Lights  are  characterized  as  flashing  or  occulting  solely  according  to  the  relative 
durations  of  light  and  darkness,  and  without  reference  to  the  type  of  illuminating  apparatus  employed  or 
relative  brilliancy.  In  approaching  a  light  of  varying  intensity,  such  as  fixed  varied  by  flashes,  or  alter- 
nating white  and  red,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inferior  brightness  of  the  less  powerful  part  of 
the  light.  The  first-named  light  may,  on  account  of  distance  or  haze,  show  flashes  only,  and  the  true  char- 
acteristic will  not  be  observed  until  the  observer  comes  within  the  range  of  the  fixed  light;  similarly  the 
second  named  may  show  as  occulting  white  until  the  observer  comes  within  tlie  range  of  the  red  light.  Also, 
where  there  are  two  fixed  lights,  one  white  and  one  red,. the  latter  may  be  obscured,  and  the  station  may 
appear  to  show  only  a  fixed  white  light.  At  short  distances  and  in  clear  weather  flashing  lights  may  show 
a  faint  continuous  light. 

DISTANCES  OF  VISIBILITY  FOR  OBJECTS  OF  VARIOUS  ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  LAKE  LEVEL. 


Height, 
IN  Feet. 

Distance, 
in  Statute 
Miles. 

Height, 
IN  Feet. 

Distance, 
in  Statute 
M  iles. 

Height, 
IN  Feet. 

Distance, 
in  Statute 
Miles. 

Height, 
IN  Feet 

Distance, 
in  Statute 
Miles. 

Height, 
IN  Feet. 

Distance, 
in  Statute 
Miles. 

5 

2.96  « 

45 

8.87 

85 

12.20 

150 

16.20 

550 

31.02 

10 

4.18 

50 

9.35 

90 

12.55 

200 

18.71 

600 

32.40 

15 

5.12 

55 

9.81 

95 

12.89 

250 

20,92 

660 

33.73 

20 

5.92 

60 

10.25 

100 

13.23 

300 

22.91 

700 

35.00 

25 

6.61 

65 

10.67 

110 

13.87 

350 

24.75 

800 

37.42 

30 

7.25 

70 

11.07 

120 

14.49 

400 

26.46 

900 

39.69 

35 

7.83 

75 

11.46 

130 

15.08 

450 

28.06 

1,000 

41.83 

40 

8.37 

80 

11.83 

140 

15.65 

500 

29.58  * 

Light  sectors — In  some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  white  lights  may  have  a  reddish  hue;  the  mariner, 
therefore,  should  not  trust  solely  to  color  where  there  are  sectors,  but  should  verify  the  position  by  taking 
a  bearing  of  the  light.  On  either  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  white  and  red  there  is  always 
a  small  sector  of  uncertain  color;  in  flashing  lights  with  revolving  illuminating  apparatus  this  sector  increases 
with  the  width  of  the  flash  panels  and  is  therefore  usually  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  more  brilliant  flashing 
lights.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  edges  of  a  sector  of  visibility  cannot  be  cut  off  sharply,  and 
that  instead  of  suddenly  disappearing  the  light  fades  gradually  away  after  the  line  given  as  the  limit  of 
visibility  has  been  crossed,  and  that  the  fading  will  be  more  gradual  in  the  cases  of  flashing  lights,  as  stated 
above.  When  a  light  is  cut  off  by  adjoining  land,  and  the  arc  of  visibihty  is  given  in  the  Light  List  or  Chart, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bearing  on  which  the  light  disappears  will,  in  many  cases,  vary  with  the 
distance  of  the  ship  observing  it.  ,  When  the  light  is  cut  off  by  a  sloping  point  of  land  or  hill  the  light  will 
be  seen  over  a  wider  arc  by  a  ship  far  off  than  by  one  close  to- 

Fog  signals — Mariners  are  cautioned  that,  while  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  start  fog  signals 
as  soon  as  possible  after  signs  of  fog  have  been  observed,  they  should  not,  when  approaching  the  land  in  a 
fog,  rely  implicitly  upon  these  fog  signals,  but  should  always  use  the  lead,  which  in  most  cases  will  give  suf- 
ficient warning.  A  fog  often  creeps  imperceptibly  toward  the  land  and  a  vessel  may  have  been  in  it  some 
time  before  it  is  observed  at  a  lighthouse.  As  sound  is  conveyed  irregularly  through  the  atmosphere,  mar- 
iners are  strongly  cautioned  that  they  must  not  place  dependence  on  judging  their  distance  from  a  fog  signal 
by  the  power  of  the  sound.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  sound  may  be  lost  a  short 
distance  from  the  station,  as  there  may  be  silent  areas  or  zones,  or  the  sound  may  carry  much  farther  in 
one  direction  than  in  another,  and  these  conditions  may  vary  in  the  same  locality  wtthin  short  intervals  . 
of  time.  « 
FOG  DURATION  AVERAGES. 


Petit  Manan,  Me  

Whitehead,  Me  

Libby  Islands,  Me.  

Matinicus  Rock,  Me  

Great  Duck  Island,  Me  

West  Quoddy  Head,  Me  

Moose  Peak.  Me.  

Egg  Rock,  Me.  

Point  Reyes,  Cal  

Seguin,  Me  

Mount  Desert.  Me  

Little  River,  Me  

The  Cuckolds.  Me   

Bwiftsure  Bnk.  Light  Ves.,  Wash, 
Calumet  Harbor.  Ill  


Ave. 
Hours 
of  Fog 
PerYr. 


1.691 
1,544 
1,536 
1,399 
1,384 
1,372 
1,356 
1,341 
1,337 
1,331 
1,304 
1,219 
1,208 
1.203 
1,196 


Years 

of 
Rec- 
ord. 


Per 
Cent 

of 
Fog. 


Pollock  Rip  Slue  Lht.  Ves.,  Mass. 

Bonita  Point,  Cal  

Manana  Island,  Me  

Point  Arena,  Cal  

Blunts  Reef  Light  Vessel.  Cal .  . 
Gt.  Round  Shoal  Lht.  Ves.,  Mass 

Nash  Island,  Me  

Pollock  Rip  Light  Vessel,  Mass. , 

Point  Cabrillo,  Cal   I 

Humboldt.  Cal  

San  Luis  Oi)ispo,  Cal  

Nantucket  Shoals  Lht.  Ves.,  Mass 
San  Francisco  Light  Vessel,  Cal. 
Gloucester  Breakwater,  Mass. .  . 


Ave. 
Hour 
of  Fog 
PerYr. 


1,175 
1,'U3 
1,116 
1,076 
1,065 
1,064 
1,063 
1,061 
1,045 
1,037 
1,027 
1,005 
1.004 
1,002 


Years 

of 
Rec- 
ord. 


Per 
Cent. 

of 
Fog. 


13 
13 
1-3 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
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ANCIENT  GREEK  AND  ROMAN   WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

WITH  AMERICAN  EQUIVALENTS. 
WEIGHTS. 

Tbe  Roman  libra  or  pound=  10  oz.  18  pwt.  13  5-7  gr.,  Troy. 
The  Attica  mina  or  pounds  11  oz.  7  pwt.  16  2-7  gr.,  Troy. 
The  Attica  talent  (60  minae)  =  56  lbs.  11  oz.  0  pwt.  17  1-7  gr.,  Troy. 


''DRY  MEASURE. 

The  Roman  modus  =  1  pk.  2-9  pint. 
The  Attic  ehoenix  =  nearly  13^  pints. 
The  Attic  medimnus  =  4  pk.  6  1-10  pints. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

The  cotyle  =  a  little  over  H  Pint. 
The  cyathus  =  a  little  over  IH  pints. 
The  chua  =  a  little  over  pints. 

LONG  MEASURE. 

The  Roman  foot  =  113-5  inches. 
The  Roman  cubit  =  1  tt.^H  inches. 
The  Roman  pace  =  4  it.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  furlong  =  604  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  mile  =  4,835  feet. 

The  modern  drachma  equals  19.3  cents. 
Roman  aureus  was  worth  S4. 50. 


The  Grecian  cubit  =  1  ft.  6  H  inches. 
The  Grecian  furlong  =«  504  ft.  4  1-5  inches. 
The  Grecian  mile  =  4,030  feet. 

MONEY. 

The  Quadrans  =  1  1-10  mills. 
The  as  =  1  3-10  mills. 
The  sestertius  =  3.58  +  cents. 
The  sestertium  (1,000  sestertii)  =  $35.80. 
The  denarius  =  14.35  +  cents. 
The  Attic  obolus  =  2.39  +  cents. 
The  drachma  =  14.35  +  cents. 
The  mina  (100  drachmae)  =  $14.35  + . 
The  talent  (60  minae)  =  $861.00. 
The  Greek  stater  was  worth  $4;  the  Persian,  $5.35. 
Each  coin  was  of  silver,  composed  of  20  drachma, 
each  drachma  equal  in  value  to  19  H  cents,  Am- 
erican money. 

The  Greek  stater  weighed  134.75  grains  avoirdupois.  The 


BIBLICAL  WEIGHTS  REDUCED  TO  TROY  WEIGHT. 


Lbs. 

Oz. 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

0 

The  Gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  Shekel  

The  Bekah,  half  a  Shekel  

The  Shekel  

The  Ivlaneh.  60  Shekels  

Tiie  Talent.  50  Manehs,  or  3,000  Shekels. 


ELECTRICAL    UNITS   AND  THEIR  POPULAR  DEFINITIONS.  \ 

The  watt  is  the  unit  expressing  electrical  energy  as  horsepower  (hp)  represents  energy  In  mechanics. 
Tt  is  the  sura  of  the  volt  (pressure)  times  ampere  (rate  of  flow).  Thus  2  volts  times  2  amperes  would  give 
you  4  watts.  Electrical  energy  is  sold  at  so  much  per  watt  hour  or  more  generally  at  a  given  amount  per 
kilowatt  hour — wtiich  means  1,000  watt  hours.  This  may  represent  1  watt  for  1,000  hours  or  say  1,000 
watts  for  1  hour.  746  watts  are  equal  to  one  horsepower  or  inversely  1  kilowatt  (kw)  is  equal  to  IH  horse- 
power. 

Ttie  horsepower  represents  the  energy  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  33.000  pounds — 1  foot  in  1  minute  or 
550  lbs.  1  foot  in  1  second. 

The  ohm  is  the  imit  of  electrical  resistance  and  represents  the  physical  property  of  a  material  which 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity  permitting  just  1  ampere  to  flow  at  1  volt  of  pressure.  For 
example,  1,000  feet  of  copper  wire  of  10  gauge  has  just  1  ohm  of  resistance  and  allows  the  flow  of  1  ampere 
at  1  volt.  

FOREIGN   MONEY  UNITS  OF  VALUE. 

English  Money:  4  farthings — 1  penny  (tf);  12  pence — 1  shilling  (s);  20  shillings — 1  pound  (£).  21 
shillings — one  guinea;  5  shillings — one  crown.  French  Money:  100  centimes — 1  franc.  German  Money: 
100  pfennig — 1  mark.  Russian  Money:  100  copecks — 1  ruble.  Austro-Hungarian  Money:  100 
heller — 1  krone  (crown). 

For  United  States  equivalents  see  ''Foreign  Coins  valued  in  U.  S,  Money"  In  index. 


MEDICAL  SIG14S  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 

R  (Lat.  Recipe),  take;  aa,  of  each;  ib,  pound;  |,  ounce;  3  ,  drachm;  5.  scruple;  Tlj,,  minim,  or  drop: 
O  or  o,  pint;  1  5  ,  fluid  ounce;  1  3  ,  fluid  drachm;  as,  5  ss,  half  an  ounce;  5  i,  one  ounce.  5  Iss.  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  I  ij,  two  ounces;  gr.,  grain;  O.  S.,  as  much  as  sufficient;  Ft.  Mist.,  let  a  mixture  be  made;  Ft. 
Haust.,  let  a  draught  be  made;  Ad.,  add  to;  Ad  lib.,  at  pleasure;  Aq.,  water;  M.,  mix;  Mac,  macerate; 
Pulv.,  powder;  Pil.,  pill;  Solv.,  dissolve;  St.,  let  it  stand;  Sum.,  tqjbe  taken;  D.,  dose;  Dil.,  dilute;  Flit., 
filter;  Lot.,  a  wash;  Garg.,  a  gargle;  Hor.  Decub.,  at  bed  time;  Inj^t.,  injection;  Gtt.,  drops;  ss,  one-half; 
Ess.,  essence.   »^  _^ 

STANDARD.  NEWSPAPER  MEASURES. 

The  Standard  Newspaper  Measure  as  recognized  and  now  in  general  use  is  13  ems  pica.  The  standarfl 
of  measurement  of  all  sizes  of  type  is  the  "em  quad,"  not  the  letter  "m."'  The  basis  of  measurement  adopted 
by  the  International  Typographical  Union  -is  the  lower-case  alphabet,  from  '  a"  to  "z"  inclusive,  and  the 
ema  used  are  the  same  body  as  the  type  measured. 


4H  Point  18  ems  153/ 

5     Point  17  ems  1 6 


Point. , 
Point. , 


.  .  16  ems  1 7  Point  14  €ms|9  Point  13  ems)  11  Point  13  em§ 

.  .  15  ems|8  Point  14  emsjlO  Point. ...  13  ems}l2  Point  13  ema 


ROMAN   AND   ARABIC  NUMERALS. 


M 


XI  11  XVI  16  XXX  30  LXXX  CCG. 

XH  12  XVII  17  XL.  40  or  XXG .  80  GCGG. . 

Xill  13  XVIII....  18  L  50  XG   90  D. 

XIV  14  XIX.  ^  .  .  .19  LX  60 

.10  XV  15  XX  20  LXX  70 

Note — A  daefi  line  over  C,  D,  or  M,  multiplies  their  value  by  1.000.  thus  C 
=  1,000,000. 


I 

II  ... 

 2 

Ill  , 

 3 

Vlll  

IV 

.  .  .  4 

IX  

V,  .  .  . 

 6 

X  

.300 
,400 
,500 


G  lOa  DG  600 

GG  200 


DGGC.  800 
GM....  900 

M   1000 

MM.... 2000 


DGG....700 

100.000.  Da 500.000. 
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KNOTS  AND  MILES. 

The  Statute  Mile  is  5,280  feet.  The  British  Admiralty  Knot  or  Nautical  Mile  is  6,080  feet. 
The  Statute  Knot  is  6,082.66  feet,  and  is  generally  considered  the  standard.  The  number  of  feet  In  a 
Btatute  knot  is  arrived  at  thus:  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree 
containing  60  knots  or  (360x60),  21,600  knots  to  the  circumference.  21,600  divided  into  131.385,456 — 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference — gives  6,082.66  feet — the  length  of  a  standard  mile. 

1  knot  =  1.151  milesj  4  knots      =  4.606  milesi  20  knots      =  23.030  milesi  600  feet  =  1  cable 

2  knots         =2.303  miles   5  knots      =  5.757  miles  25  knots      =28.787  miles    10  cables  =1  knot 

3  knots         =3.454  milesi  10  knots      =  11.515  milesi  6  feet        =  1  fathom  I 


THE  ENGLISH  OR  AMERICAN  MILE  VS.  OTHERS,  IN  PERCENTAGE  VALUES. 


English  Statute  Mile  

English  Geog.  Mile  

Ftench  Kilometer  

German  Geog.  Mile  

Russian  Verst  

Austrian  Mile  

Dutch  Ure  

Norwegian  Mile  

Swedish  Mile  

Danish  Mile  

Swiss  Stunde  


.2  6 

p  a 

c 

•So 

Engl 
Mil 

Is 

Fren 
Kilo 

Germ 
Geog. 

Is 

Aiistr 
Mil 

1.000 

0.867 

1.609 

0.217 

1.508 

0.212 

1.150 

1.000 

1.855 

0.250 

1.738 

0.243 

0.621 

0.540 

1.000 

0.135 

0.937 

0.132 

4.610 

4.000 

7.420 

1.000 

6.953 

0.978 

0.663 

0.575 

1.067 

0.144 

1.000 

0.141 

4.714 

4.089 

7.586 

1.022 

7.112 

1.000 

3.458 

3.000 

5.565 

0.750 

5.215 

0.734 

7.021 

6.091 

11.299 

1.523 

10.589 

1.489 

6.644 

5.764 

10.692 

1.441 

10.019 

1.409 

4.682 

4.062 

7.536 

1.016 

7.078 

0.994 

2.987 

2.592 

4.808 

0.648 

4. ,505 

0.631 

1^ 


IS 


Danish 
Mile. 

1 

!  Swiss 
Stuude, 

0.213 

0. 

335 

0.246 

0 

386 

0.133 

0 

208 

0.985 

1 

543 

0.142 

0 

222 

1.006 

1 

578 

0.738 

1 

157 

1 . 499 

2 

350 

1.419 

2 

224 

1.000 

1 

567 

0.638 

I 

000 

The  English  Statute  Miie  is  the  same  as  the  American — 1,' 
=  0.9711  English  or  American  feet;  the  Spanish  =  1.0783;  the 


'60  yards 
Dutch  = 


or  5,280  feet. 
1.0768;  the  Gei 


The  Danish  Foot 
man  =  1.0639. 


U.   S.   WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Apothecaries' Weight:  20  grains  =  1  scruple;  3  scruples  =  1  dram;  8  drams  =  1  ounce:  12  ounces » 
1  pound 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (short  tofn) :  27  11-32  grains  =  1  dram;  16  drams  =  1  ounce;  16  ounces  =  1  pound; 

25  pounds  =  1  quarter;  4  quarters  =  1  cwt.;  20  cwt.  =  1  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (long  ton):  27  11-32  grains=l  dram;  16  drams=l  ounce;  10  ounce3=l  pound: 

112  pounds  =  1  cwt.;  20  cwt.  =  1  ton. 

Troy  Weight:   24  grains  =  1  pennyweight;  20  pennyweights  =  1  ounce:  12  ounces  =1  pound- 
Circular  Measure:    60  seconds  =1  minute;  60  minutes  =1  degree;  30  degrees  =  1  sign;  12  signs  = 

1  circle  or  circumference. 

Cubic  Measure:    1,728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot;  27  cubic  feet=  1  cubic  yard. 
Dry  Measure:   2  pints=l  quart;  8  quarts  =  l  peck;  4  pecks=l  bushel. 
Liquid  Measure:   4  gills=l  pint;  2  pints  =  l  quart;  4  quarts=l  gallon;  31^/ 

barrels  =  1  hogshead. 

Long  Measure:   12  inches  =  1  foot;  3  feet=l  yard;  51-2  yards  =1  rod  or  pole; 
8  furlongs  =  1  statute  mile  (1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet);  3  miles  =  1  league. 

Mariners'  Measure:  6  feet=l  fathom;  120  fathoms=l  cable  length;  7H  cable  lengths=l  miie; 
5,280  feet=  1  statute  mile-  6.085  feet=  1  nautical  mile. 

Paper  Measure:  24  sheets  =  1  quire;  20  quires  =  1  ream  (480  sheets);  2  reams  =  1  bundle;  5  bundles  = 
1  bale. 

Square  Measure:  144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot;  9  square  feet  =  1  square  yard;  30!^  square  yards 
=  1  square  rod  or  perch;  40  square  rods=  1  rood;  4  roods  =  1  acre;  640  acres .=  1  square  mile;  36  square 
miles  (6  miles  square)  =  1  township.  m 

'  Time  Measure:  60  seconds=l  minute;  60  minutes=l  hour;  24  hoiirs=l  day;  7  days=l  week; 
365  days  =  1  year;  366  days  =  1  leap  year. 


gallons  =  1  barrel;  2 
40  rods  =  1  furlong ; 


BRITISH   MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

The  British  imperial  bushel  is  about  3  per  cent,  larger  than  the  U.  S.  standard  bushel.  The  former 
contains  2219.36  cubic  inches,  and  is  defined  as  the  volume  of  80  pounds  of  pure  water,  at  62°  F.  when 
weighed  against  brass  weights  in  air  at  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury;  while  the  latter  measure  con- 
tains 2150.42  cubic  inches.  The  English  ton  is  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  ton,  or  shipping 
ton,  of  the  United  States.  The  English  hundredweight  is  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  hundred- 
weight of  the  United  States.  The  English  stone  equals  one-eighth  the  hundredweight  of  112  ibs.,  or  14 
lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  stone  of  meat  is  8  lbs.  and  the  stone  of  flour  and  fish  14  lbs.  The  cubit  is  the  length 
of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger.  The  English  cubit  is  18  inches.  The  English 
ell  is  45  inches  and  the  Scottish  ell  37.2  inches.    The  hand,  still  used  for  measuring  horses,  is  4  inches. 

The  statute  mile  and  the  statute  acre  are  based  on  the  statute  perch  of  53^  yards.  The  mile  is  320 
perches  (1,760  yards),  and  the  acre  160  square  perches  (4,840  square  yards).  In  former  times  other  miles 
and  acres,  based  on  different  perches,  were  also  used,  among  which  were:  The  Scottish  mile  was  320  falls 
or  Scottish  perches,  each  of  6  Scottish  ells  (1,984  yards).  The  Scottish  mile  was  about  1 statute  miles. 
The  Irish  mile  was  320  Irisli  perches,  each  of  7  yards  (2,240  yards).  Eleven  Irish  miles  were  equal  to  14 
statute  miles.  The  Scottish  acre  contained  160  falls,  or  square  Scottish  perches  (6,150.4  square  yards). 
It  was  equal  to  1.27  statute  acres.    The  Cunningham  acre  contained  160  square  perches,  the  perch  being 

yards  (6,250  square  yards).  It  was  equal  to  1.29  statute  acres.  The  Irish  acre  contained  160  square 
Irish  perches  (7,840  square  yards).  It  was  a  little  more  than  statute  acres.  The  Cheshire  acre  con- 
tained 160  square  perches,  each  perch  being  8  yards  (10,240  square  yards).  It  was  nearly  equal  to  2\i 
statute  acres. 

The  hide  was  an  ancient  measure  of  land,  which  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  aver- 
age was  120  acres.  A  yard  of  land — vigrate,  or  farthing  land — ^was  a  quarter  of  a  hide.  In  some  counties 
the  bide  was  called  a  carucate,  which  was  divided  into  eight  bovates.  In  the  time  of  Domesday  Book 
(A.  D.  1086)  a  hide  was  worth,  on  the  average,  £1  per  annum:  a  knight's  fee  was  usually  five  hides. 

The  imperial  gallon,  the  basis  of  the  system  of  capacity,  involves  an  error  of  about  1  part  in  1,836; 
10  lbs.  of  water  =  277.123  cubic  inches.  The  gallon  is  defined  in  the  Act  of  1878  as  the  volume  of  10  im- 
perial standard  pounds  weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  against  brass  weights,  with  the  water  and 
air  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.,  and  the  barometer  at  30  inches. 
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Of  the  apothecaries'  measure  of  weight  the  grain  is  the  same  as  the  avoirdupois  grain,  and  the  apothe- 
caries' -ounce  contains  480  grains,  like  the  troy  ounce.  But,  of  the  measures  of  capacity,  the  apothecaries' 
drachm  is  not  the  same  as  the  avoirdupois  dram,  and  the  words  are  spelled  differently.  A  fluid  ounce  of 
distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  avoirdupois  ounce  (437.5  grains),  and 
the  fluid  drachm  (54.6875  grains),  is  equal  in  weight  to  2  avoirdupois  drams. 


Names. 

Founds  of 
Water. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Litres. 

United  States' 
Equivalents. 

2  pints      -  1  quart  

1.25 
2.5 
5 
10 

20  1  2 
320  fQ-S 

640  a 

34.66 
69 . 32 
138.64 
277.27 
554 . 55 
2219.36 
8872.77 
17745.54 

0.56793 
1.13586 
2.27173 
4.54346 
9.08692 
36 . 34766 
145 . 39062 
290.7813 

1.20032  liquid  pints. 
1.20032     "  quarts. 
2.40064 

1.20032    "  gallons. 
1.03152  dry  peck^. 
1.03152  "  bushels. 
4.12606  " 
8.2521  " 

A  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold  weighs  1,210  pounds;  pure  silver,  655  pounds;  cast  iron,  450  pounds;  copper, 
joO  pounds:  lead,  710  pounds;  pure  platinum,  1,220  pounds;  tin,  456  pounds;  aluminum,  163  pounds. 

Size  of  Barrels. 


Firkin  or  quarter  barrel   9  gallons  ] 

Anker  (10  gallons)   10  gallons 

Kilderkin,  rundlet,  or     barrel   18  gallons 

Barrel. »  ,   36  gallons  i 


Tierce  *.   42  gallons 

Hogshead  of  ale  (m  barrels)   54  gallons 

Puncheon   72  gallons 

Butt  of  ale  108  gallons 


Bottle  Measure. 

The  customary  glass  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits  should  contain  one-sixth  of  H  gallon,  or  26 M  fluid  ounces. 
In  the  drug  trade  two  large  bottles  are  used,  the  corbyn,  of  40  fluid  ounces  (quart),  and  the  Winchester 
quart,  of  80  fluid  ounces  (H  gallon). 


PHILIPPINE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


1  palgada  (12  linea) 
1  pie 
l  vara 
1  gantab 
1  cabau 


.927  inch. 
11.125  inches. 
33.375  inches. 

.8796  gallon. 
21,991  gallons. 


1  libra  (16  onzo) 
1  arroba 
1  catty  (16  tael) 
1  pecul  (100  catty) 


1.0144  lb.  av. 
25.360  lb.  av. 

1.394  lb.  av. 
139.482  lb.  av. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 

OF  t^AJlIOUS  SUBSTANCES,  COMPARED  WITH  WATER. 


Liquids. 


Water  100 

Sea-water   103 

Dead  Sea.  124 

Alcohol   84 

Turpentine  99 

Wine  100 

Urine  101 

Cider   102 

Beei*'  102 

Woman's  milk  102 

Cow's   103 

Goat's        "    .  .  104 

Porter  104 


Timber. 


Cork   24 

Poplar   38 

Fir   65 

Cedar   61 

Pear   66 

Walnut   67 

Cherry   72 

Maple   75 

Ash   84 

Beech   85 

Mahogany  106 

Oak  117 

Bbony  133 


Sundries. 


Indigo   77 

Ice   92 

Gunpowder   93 

Butter   94 

Clay  120 

Coal  130 

Opium  134 

Honey  M5 


Metals  and  Stones. 


Granite   278 

Diamond..   353 

Cast  iron   721 

Tin   729 

Bar  iron   779 

Steel   783 

Brass   840 

Copper   895 


Ivory  183  Silver  1,047 

Sulphur  203  Lead  1,135 

Marble  270  Mercury  1,357 

Chalk  279  Gold  1,926 

Glass  289lPlatina  2.150 


The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  is  1.000  ounces  avoirdupois, 
rery  nearly,  therefore  the  weight  (in  ounces,  avoirdupois)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  of  the  substances  in  the 
above  table  is  found  by  multiplying  the  specific  gravities  by  10,  thus:— one  cubic  foot  of  oak  weighs  1,170 
ounces;  one  cubic  foot  of  marble  2,700  ounces,  and  so  on. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GASES. 


Name. 

Chemical 
Fo^ula. 

Specific 
Gravity . 

Name. 

Chemical 
Formula 

Specific 
Gravity . 

Oxygen, .        . .  

O  .  . 

N  

1.105 
.967 

1.529 
.967 

CH4  

C2H2 

.555 
.906 
.070 
1.191 

Carbon  dioxide  

C02  

H  

Hydrogen  sulphide  

H2S  

26,000,000 
1,000,000 
25,000,000 
12,500,000 
8,333,333 
0.250,000 
7,225,600 
3,612,800 
1,806,400 
903,200 
451,600 
225,800 
5.645. 
To  find  the 
exact,  by  1773^) 


TEXAS  (SPANISH)  LAND  MEASURE. 

(Also  used  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.) 


square  varas  (square  of  5,099 
square  varas  (square  of  1,000 
square  varas  (square  of  5,000 
square  varas  (square  of  3,535.5 
square  varas  (square  of  2.886.7 
square  varas  (square  of  2,500 
square  varas  (square  of  2,688 
square  varas  "(square  of  1.900.8 
square  varas  (square  of  1,344 
square  varas  (square  of  950.44 
square  varas  (square  of  672 
square  varas  (square  of  475 


=  4.605.5  acres. 
=  177.136  acres. 
=  4.428-4  acres. 
^  =2.214.2 
=  1.476.13 
=  1.107.1 
=  1.280 


varas)  =  1  league  and  1  labor  = 
varas)  =  1  labor 
varas)  =^1  league 
varas)  =  }4  league 
varas)  =  H  league 
varas)  =  li  league 
varas) 

varas  =  1  section 
varas)  =  H  section 
varas)  =  H  section 
varas)  =  H  section 

  varas)  =  1-16  section 

.376  square  varas  (square  of      75.137  varas)  =  4.840  square  yards    =  1 
number  of  acres  in  any  number  of  square  varas,  multiply  the  latter  by  177  (or  to  be  more 
,  and  cut  off  six  decimals. 

1  vara  =  33     inches.  1.900.8  varas  =  1  mile. 


=  640 
=  320 
=  160 
=  80 
40 


acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acre. 
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WEIGHT  OF  WATER. 


1 
12 
1 
1 

1.8 
35.84 

1 
12 

1 


cubic  inch  

cubic  Inches  

cubic  foot  

cubic  foot  

cubic  feet  

cubic  feet  

cylindrical  inch .  .  , 
cylindrical  inches, 
cylindrical  foot.  .  . 


.03617  pound. 

.434  pound. 

.    62 . 5  pounds. 

7.48052  tr.  S.  gals. 

,  112.0  pounds. 

.2240.0  pounds. 

.02842  pound. 

.341  pound. 

.    49.10  pounds. 


1  cylindrical  foot   6.0  U.  S.  j^tIs. 

2.282  cylindrical  feet   112. «  pounds. 

45.64  cylindrical  feet.  2240.0  pounds. 

1  imperial  gallon   10.0  pounds. 

11.2  imperial  gallons. ... .  112^^.0  pounds, 

224  imperial  gallons  2240.0  pounds. 

1  U.  S.  gallon   8.355  pounds. 

13.44  U,  S.  gallons   112.0  pounds. 

268.8  U.  S.  gallons  2240.0  pounds . 


Note — The  centre  of 
thirds  the  depth  from  the 


pressure  of  water  against  the  side  of  the  containing  vessel  or  reservoir  is  at  two- 
surface.    One  cubic  foot  salt  water  weighs  64.3  pounds. 


THEORETICAL   VELOCITY  OF  WATER   IN   FEET  PER  SECOND. 


Head, 
Feet. 

Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 

Head, 
.  Feet. 

Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 

Head, 
Feet. 

Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 

Head, 
Feet. 

Velocity,  Feet 
per  Secoiid. 

10 

25.4 

25 

40.1 

55 

59.5 

85 

74.0 

12 

27.8 

30 

43.9 

60 

62.1 

90 

76.1 

15 

31.1 

35 

47.4 

65 

64.7 

95 

78.2 

18 

34.0 

40 

50.7 

70 

67.1 

100 

80.3 

20  , 

35.9 

45 

53.8 

75 

69.5 

125 

89.7 

22 

37.6 

50 

56.7 

80 

71 .8  1 

150 

98.3 

PRESSURE  OF  WATER  PER  SQUARE  INCH  AT  DIFFERENT  DEPTHS. 


8 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 


Pressure 
(lbs.) 


2.60 
3.40 
4.33 
6.49 
8.66 
10.82 
12.99 


Depth 

IN 

Pressure 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

35 

15.16 

40 

17.32 

45 

19.49 

50 

21.65 

60 

25.99 

70 

30.32 

80 

34 . 65 

Depth 

IN 

Pressure 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

90 

38 . 98 

100 

43.31 

110 

47.64 

120 

51.98 

130 

56.31 

140  ' 

60.64. 

150 

64.97 

Feet. 


160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
215 
230 


Pressure 
(lbs.) 


69.31 

73 . 64 
77.97 
82.30 
86.63 
93.14 
99.63 


TEMPERATURE  OF  STEAM. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE  14.7  LBS.  DEGREES  IN  FAHRENHEIT  SCALE. 


Pressure 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature 

1 

216.3 

12 

244.3 

32 

277.0 

80 

323.9 

2 

219.4 

14 

248.3 

34 

279.6 

85 

327.6 

3 

222^4 

16 

252.1 

40 

286.9 

90 

331.1 

4 

225.2 

18 

255.7 

45 

292.5 

95 

334 . 5 

5 

227.9 

20 

259.2 

50 

297.8 

100 

337.8 

6 

230.5 

22 

262.5 

55 

302.7 

105 

341 . 0 

7 

233.0 

24 

265.6 

60 

307.4 

110 

344.0 

8 

235.4 

26 

268.6 

65 

311.8 

115 

347.0 

9 

237.7 

28 

271.5 

70 

316.0 

120 

350.0 

10 

240.0 

30 

274.3 

75 

320.0 

125 

^52 . 8 

Steam  flows  into  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  650  feet  per  second. 


TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

EXPRESSED   IN  POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  INCH. 


MATERIALS. 


metals. 

Aluminum  castings 
*'  sheets. . 
wire ,  .  . 
bars .  . . 

Nickel  aluminum .  . 

Aluminum  bronze. . 

:\Ianganese 

Phosphor       "    . . 

Tobin  *•    . . 

Bronze  gun  metal . . 

Platinum  wire  (an- 
nealed)   

Platinum  wire  (not 
annealed)  

Tin  

Gold  (cast)  

Silver  (cast )  

Lead  

Zinc  

Brass  (cast)  

Copper  (cast ) .  .  .  . 

Soft  copper  wire . . . 

Hard  "  ... 


Lbs. 


15,000 
24,000 
50,000 
28,000 
40,000 
70,000 
60,000 
46,000 
66,000 
35,000 

32,000 

56,000 
3.500 
20,000 
40.000 
2,000 
5,400 
24,000 
24,000 
35,000 
60,000 


Materials. 


METALS. 

Cast  iron  

Cast    *'    steel  .  ,  . 

Wrought  iron  

Soft  steel  

Carbon  steel  (not 
annealed)  

Carbon  steel  (an- 
nealed )  

Carbon  steel  oil 
tempered  

Nickel  steel  (an- 
nealed)   

Nickel  steel  oil 
tempered  

Rivet  steel  

Steel  for  bridges . . . 

Medium  steel  

Vanadium  steel 
(cast)   

Chromium  nickel 
steel  

Chromium  vanadi- 
um steel  


Lba. 


20,000 
60,000 
50,000 
58,000 

75,000 

80,000 

85,000 

80,000 

90,000 
53,000 
60,000 
65,000 

70,000 

81,400 

100,000 


MATERIALS. 


METALS. 

Nickel  vanadium 
steel  

Chrome  nickel  va- 
nadium steel .... 

Manganese  steel 
(cast )   

Manganese  steel 
(rolled)  


WOODS. 

Ash  

Black  walnut. 

Beech  

Cedar  

Chestnut  

Elm  

Hemlock  

Hickory  

Locust  

Lignum  vitae. 

Maple  

White  oak .... 
Live      "  . .  ■ ■ 


m 

resistance  to  separation.    The  fibres  of  wood  are  strongest  near  the  centre  of 


Lbs. 


99,700 
129,100 

90,000 
140,000 


14,000 
12,000 
14,500 
10,000 
10,000 
13,400 
8,700 
15,000 
22,000 
11,000 
10,500 
14,500 
13,000 


MATERIALS, 


WOODS. 

Poplar  , . . 

Redwood ........ 

Spruce  

White  pine ...... 

Yellow  "  

Red  fir  ...... 

Yellow  fir.  ..... . 

Teak  


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bl  ue  Stone  

Granite ....... 

Limestone  

Marble. ...   

Sandstone  

Bricks  (common).. 
"     (best  hand 

pressed )  

Ordinary  single 
leather  belting. . . 
Ordinary  double 

leather  belting. . . 
Cotton  belting .... 


7,OnO 

14,500 
15,000 
11,000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 


I. -100 

ono 


200 
400 
J,000 


Tensile  Strength  is 
the  trunk  or  limb. 
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AREAS  OF  CIRCLES. 

TO  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  multiply  the  diameter  by  3.14159265  (commonly  expressed  as 
3.1416).  To  find  the  area  of  a  circle  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .785398  (usually  expressed 
as  .7854).  To  find  the  cubic  contents  of  a  cylinder  or  pipe,  multiply  the  area  by  the  heighth  or  depth. 
Thus,  a  pipe  1  foot  in  diameter  and  1  foot  in  length,  contains  .7854  cubic  feet.  To  find  how  many  gallons 
are  contained  in  a  pipe  or  cylinder,  divide  the  cubic  contents  by  231,  which  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
In  a  United  States  gallon. 

CIRCLE  AREAS  IN  EIGHTHS  OF  A  UNIT. 


Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 

1-32 

.00817 

.0007 

9-16 

1.76715 

.2485 

1 

3.14159 

.7854 

2 

6.28319 

3.1416 

1-1  r, 

.19635 

.0030 

19-32 

1 . 86532 

.2768 

1  1-16 

3.33794 

.8866 

2  3-16 

6.87223 

3.7583* 

3-32 

.29452 

.006'> 

21-32 

2.06167 

.3382 

1  3-16 

3.73064 

1.1075 

2  5-16 

7.26493 

4.2000 

3-16 

. 58904 

.027<] 

11-16 

2.15984 

.3712 

1  5-16 

4.12334 

1 . 3530 

2  7-16 

7 . 65763 

4 . 6664 

7-32 

. 68722 

.0375 

23-32 

2 . 25802 

.4057 

1  7-16 

4.51604 

1 . 6230 

2  9-16 

8 . 05033 

5.1572 

9-32 

.88357 

.0621 

25-32 

2 . 45437 

.4793 

1  9-16 

4.90874 

1.9175 

2  11-16 

8.44303 

5.6727 

11-32 

1.07992 

.0928 

27-32 

2 . 65072 

.5591 

1  11-16 

5.30144 

2.2365 

2  13-16 

8.83573 

6.2126 

13-32 

1.27627 

.1296 

29-32 

2.84707 

.6450 

1  13-16 

5.69414 

2 ( 5802 

2  15-16 

9 . 22843 

6.7771 

CIRCLE  AREAS  IN  TENTHS  OF  A  UNIT. 


Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

eter. 

ference. 

eter. 

ference. 

eter. 

ference. 

eter. 

ference. 

0.1 

.31415 

.00785 

1 

0 

3.14159 

78539 

1 

9 

5 . 96902 

2 

83529 

8 

8.79645 

6 

15752 

0.2 

.62331 

.03141 

1 

1 

3.45575 

95033 

2 

0 

6.28318 

3 

14159 

9 

9.11061 

6 

60520 

0.3 

.91247 

. 07068 

1 

2 

3.76991 

1 

13097 

2 

1 

6.59734 

3 

46361 

3 

0 

9.42477 

7 

06858 

0.4 

1.25363 

. 12566 

1 

3 

4.08407 

1 

32732 

2 

2 

6.91150 

3 

80133 

3 

1 

9.73893 

7 

54768 

0.5 

1.57079 

. 19635 

1 

4 

4.39823 

1 

53938 

2 

3 

7.22566 

4 

15476 

3 

2 

10.05310 

8 

04248 

0.6 

1.88495 

.28274 

1 

5 

4.71238 

1 

76715 

2 

4 

7.53982 

4 

52389 

3 

3 

10.36726 

8 

55299 

0.7 

2.19911 

.38484 

1 

6 

5.02654 

2 

01062 

2 

5 

7.85398 

4 

90874 

3 

4 

10.68142 

9 

07920 

0.8 

2.51327 

.50265 

1 

7 

5.34070 

2 

26980 

2 

6 

8.16814 

5 

30929 

3 

5 

10.99557 

9 

62113 

0.9 

2 . 827 1 3 

.63817 

1 

8 

5.65486 

2 

54469 

2 

7 

8 .48230 

5 

72555 

3 

6 

11.30973 

10 

17876 

CIRCLE  AREAS  IN  TWELFTHS  OF  A  UNIT. 


Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter, 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Circum- 
ference . 

Area. 
• 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sq.Feet. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sq.Feet. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sq.Feet. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sq.Feet. 

0 

.26179 

.00545 

0 

10 

2.61799 

.54541 

1 

7 

4.97419 

1.96895 

2 

4 

7 . 33038 

4.27606 

0 

2 

.52350 

.02181 

0 

11 

2.87979 

65995 

8 

5.23599 

2. 18166 

2 

5 

7.59218 

4 . 58694 

0 

3 

. 78530 

.04908 

1 

0 

3. 14159 

.78539 

1 

9 

5.49779 

2 . 40528 

2 

6 

7.85398 

4.90874 

0 

4 

1.04719 

. 08726 

1 

1 

3 . 40339 

.92175 

1 

10 

5.75959 

2  63981 

2 

7 

8.11578 

5.24144 

0 

6 

1 . 30899 

.13635 

1 

2 

3.66519 

1.06901 

1 

11 

6.02139 

2.88525 

2 

8 

8.37758 

5 . 58505 

0 

6 

1 . 57079 

.  1963.3 

1 

3 

3.92699 

1.22718 

2 

0 

6.28319 

3. 14159 

2 

9 

8.63938 

5.93957 

0 

7 

1.83259 

.26725 

1 

4 

4.18879 

1 .39626 

2 

1 

6.54498 

3 . 40885 

2 

10 

8.90118 

6.30500 

0 

8 

2 . 09439 

.34906 

1 

5 

4.45059 

1.57625 

2 

2 

6.80678 

3.68701 

2 

11 

9.16298 

6.68134 

0 

9 

2.35619 

.44178 

1 

6 

4.71239 

1.76715 

2 

3 

7 . 06858 

3 . 97608 

3 

0 

9.42478 

7.06858 

REVOLUTIONS,  PER  MINUTE,  OF  GRINDING  WHEELS. 

(To  give  peripheral  speed  in  feet  per  minute  as  Indicated ) 


Diam. 

4,000 

4,5Q0 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

Diam. 

4,000 

4,500 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

ofWheel 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F 

S.  F. 

S.  F 

ofWheel 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

IN  Ins. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

IN  Ins. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1 

15,279 

17,200 

19,099 

21,000 

22,918 

24,850 

28 

546 

614 

683 

749 

819 

887 

2 

7,639 

8,590 

9,549 

10,500 

11,459 

12,420 

30 

509 

673 

637 

700 

764 

827 

3 

5,093 

5,725 

6,366 

7,000 

7,639 

8,270 

32 

477 

537 

596 

657 

716 

776 

4 

3,820 

4.295 

4,775 

5,250 

5.730 

6,205 

34 

449 

506 

661 

618 

674 

730 

5 

3,056 

3,440 

3,820 

4,200 

4,584 

4,970 

36 

424 

477 

631 

534 

637 

689 

6 

2,546 

2,865 

3,183 

3,500 

3,820 

4,140 

38 

402 

453 

503 

653 

603 

653 

7 

2,183 

2.455 

2,728 

3,000 

3,274 

3,550 

40 

382 

430 

478 

625 

673 

621 

8 

1,910 

2,150 

2,387 

2,635 

2,865 

3.100 

42 

364 

409 

455 

600 

646 

591 

10 

1,528 

1,720 

1,910 

2,100 

2,292 

2,485 

44 

347 

391 

434 

477 

621 

664 

12 

1,273 

1,453 

1,592 

1,750 

1.910 

2,070 

46 

332 

374 

415 

456 

498 

639 

14 

1.091 

1,228 

1,364 

1,500 

1,637 

1,773 

48 

318 

358 

397 

438 

477 

617 

16 

955 

1,075 

1.194 

1,314 

1,432 

1,552 

50 

306 

344 

383 

420 

459 

497 

18 

849 

957 

1,061 

1.167 

1,273 

1,380 

52 

294 

331 

369 

404 

441 

487 

20 

764 

860 

955 

1.050 

1,146 

1.241 

54 

283 

318 

354 

389 

425 

459 

22 

694 

782 

868 

952 

1,042 

1,128 

56 

273 

307 

341 

366 

410 

443 

24 

637 

716 

796 

876 

955 

1,035 

58 

264 

296 

330 

354 

396 

428 

26 

586 

661 

733 

809 

879 

955 

60 

255 

277 

319 

350 

383 

414 

SPEED  OF  A  FALLING  BODY. 

(By  Prof.  George  B.  Pegram  of  Columbia.) 
In  the  first  second  of  its  descent  a  body  falls  16  feet;  second  second,  164-32  =  48  feet;  third  second, 
16-f-'64  =  80  feet;  fourth  second,  164-96  =  112  feet;  fifth  second,  164-128  =  144  feet;  nth /second,  164-32 
(n-1)  feet. 

The  total  distance  fallen  by  a  body  at  the  end  of  the  nth  second  is  16"2  feet,  thus  at  the  end  of  the 
first  second  it  has  fallen  16  feet,  at  the  en^oLthe  second  64  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  400  feet.  The  figures 
given  above  are  only  approximate  ones^  and  in  them  no  account  Is  taken  of  air  resistance.  As  the  iiir  re- 
sistance encountered  by  a  falling  body  depends  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  body  no  general  rule  can  be 
given  for  taking  account  of  it.  except  to  say  that  the  air  resistance  increases  with  the  velocity.  The  force 
of  gravity  on  a  body  one  mile  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  less  than  if  the  body  were  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  about  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.,  a  difference  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  In  the 
rate  of  fall  of  the  body. 


Weights  and  Measures — Foreign, 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

(For  "Foreign  Coins  Valued  in  U.  S,  Money"  See  Index.) 


Almude . 
Ardeb . r . 


Portugal . 
Egypt  


Are   . 

Arobe  

Arratel  or  libra 
Arroba  (dry) 


Arroba_  (liquid) 

Arshine.  

Arshine  (sq.) .  . 

Artel  

Baril  


Barrel . 


Metric  

Paraguay  

Portugal  

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil...  .  

Cuba.  

Portugal  

Spain  

Venezuela  

Cuba,  Spain,  and 

Venezuela  

Russia  


Berkovets  

Boll,  or  Bole . 

Bongkal  

Bouw  

Bu  

Butt  (wine) . . 

Cafflso  

Candy  


Cantar . 


Cantaro  (can- 
tar)   

Carga  

Catty  


Morocco  

Argentine  Republic 

and  Mexico  

Malta  (customs)..  . 
Spain  (raisins) .  .  .  . 

Russia  

Scotland,  Ireland  .  . 

India.  .  

Sumatra  

Japan  

Spain  

Malta  

Incfia  (Bombay) . . , 
India  (Madras) . . .  . 

Egypt  

Morocco  

Syria  (Damascus) . 
Turkey  


Centaro . 
Centner . 


Cbetvert . 

Chih  

Cho".  

Comb .  . .  . 
Coyan  


Cuadra . 


Cubic  meter. .  . 
Cwt.  Omndred- 
weight)  


Drachme.  .  . . 
Fanega  (dry) . 


Faliega  (liquid) 

Feddan  

Frail  (raisins) 


Wbere  Used. 


Malta  

Mexico,  Salvador. 
China  


Japan  

Ja'va.Siam, Malacca 

Sumatra  

Central  America. .  . 
Bremen,  Brunswick 

Darmstadt  

Denmark,  Norway. 

Nuremberg  

Prussia  

Sweden  

Vienna  

Zollverein  

Double  or  metric.  . 

Russia  

China  

Japan  

England  

Sarawak  

Siam  (Koyan)  

Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay  

Paraguay  (sq.) . 

Uruguay  

Metric:  


British . 


Russia  

Spain  

Greece  

Central  America. . 

Chile  

Cuba  

Mexico  

Morocco  


Uruguay  (double). 
Uruguay  (single)  . 

Venezuela  

Spain  

Egypt  

Spain  


American 
Equivalents. 


4.422  gals. 

7.6907  bu.;  and, 
at  Cairo,  it 
equals  4.92  Imp. 
bu.,  or  5.07 
Winch'r  bu. 

0.02471  acre. 

25  lbs. 

1.011  lbs. 
25.3175  lbs. 
32.38  lbs. 
25.3664  lbs. 
32.38  lbs. 
25.36  lbs. 
25.4024  lbs. 

4.263  gals. 
28  in. 
5.44  spirit. 

1.12  lbs. 

20.0787  gals. 

11.4  gals. 
100  lbs. 
361.12  lbs. 

4  Winch'r  bu. 
832  grains. 
7,096.5  sq.meters 
0.1  inch. 
140  gals. 
5.4  gals. 
529  lbs. 
500  lbs. 

99.05  lbs.  av. 
113  lbs. 

575  lbs. 
124.7036  lbs. 

175  lbs. 
300  lbs. 

1.333 H  lbs.;  at 
treaty  ports 
1.33  lbs. 

1.31  lbs. 

1.35  lbs. 

2.12  lbs. 

1.2631  gals. 

117.5  lbs. 

110.24  lbs. 

110.11  lbs. 

112.43  lbs. 

113.44  lbs. 
93.7  lbs. 
123.5  lbs. 
110.24  lbs. 
220.46  lbs. 
5.7748  bu. 
14  inches. 
2.4507  acres. 
4  bu. 

3,098  lbs. 
2,667  lbs. 

4.2  acres. 
78.9  yds. 
8.077  sq.  ft. 
Nearly  2  acres. 
35.3  cu.  ft. 

112  lbs. 

2.6997  acres. 
1.599  bu. 
Half  ounce. 
1.5745  bu. 
2.575  bu. 
1.599  bu. 
1.54728  bu. 
Strike  fanega,  70 

lbs. ;  full  fanega, 

118  lbs. 
7.776  bu. 
3.888  bu. 
1.599  bu. 
16  gals. 

1.03  acres. 
50  lbs. 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Frasco. 


Frasila  

Fuder  

Fuuu  

Garnice  

Gram  

Hectare  

Hectoliter:  Dry 

Liquid  

Joch  

Ken  

Kilogram  (kilo) 

Kiiofiaeter  

Klafter ....... 

Koku  

Korree  

Kwam — me. .  . 
Last  


League  (land) . 

Li  

Libra  Ob.) .  . .  , 


Liter  

Livre  (lb.) . 


Load. 


Manzana . 


Marc. . . 
Maund. 
Meter.  . 

Mil  

Mil  

Milla... 


Mna .  .  . . 
M  org  en, 
Ocque. . . 
Oke  


Pic. . . 
Picul. 


Pie. 


Pik  

Pood  

Pund  (lb.) . 
Quarter  


Quintal . 


Austria  Hungary . 

Japan  

Metric  


Russia . 
Japan . . 
Russia . 


Where  Used. 


Argentine  Repubii- 

Mexico  

Zanzibar  

Luxemburg  

Russia  

Russian  Poland .  . 
Metric  


Belgium,  Holland . . 
England  (dry  malt) 
Germany  : . . . 


Prussia  

Russian  Poland . 
Scotland,  Ireland 

Spain  (salt)  

Paraguay  

China  

Argentine  Republic 
Central  America. .  . 

Chile  

Cuba  

Mexico  

Peru  

Portugal  

Spain  

Uruguay  

Venezuela ........ 

Metric  

Greece  

Guiana  

England  (timber) . . 


Rottle. 


Costa  Rica  

Nicaragua,  Salvad'  r 

Bohvia  

India  

Metric  

Denmark  

Denmark  (geog'cal) 

Nicaragua  &  Hon- 
duras  

Greece  

Prussia  

Greece  ( 

Egypt  

Greece  

Hungary  

Turkey  

Hungary  and  Wal- 
lachia  , 

Egypt  

Borneo  &  Celebes 

China,  Japan,  & 
Sumatra  

Java  

Philippine  Islands. 

Argentine  Republic 

Spain  

Turkey  

Russia  

Denmark  &  Sweden 

Great  Britain .  . 

London  (coal) . . 

Argentine  Republic 

Braztt ......... 

Castile,  Chile,  Mex- 
ico and  Peru .... 

Greece  

Newfoundl'd  (fish) 

Paraguay  

Syria  

Metric  

Palestine  


American 
Equivalents. 


509G  qts. 
2.5  qts.  V 

35  lbs. 
264.17  gals. 
0.9028  lb. 
0.88  gal. 
15.432  grains. 
2.471  acres. 
2.838  bu. 
26,417  gais. 
1.422  acres. 

6  feet. 
2.2046  lbs. 
0.621376  mile. 
216  cu.  ft. 
4.9629  Imp.  bu. 
3.5  bu. 
8.28  lbs. 
85.134  bu. 
82.52  bu. 
2    metric  tons 

(4.480  lbs.). 
112.29  bu. 
11 H  bu. 
10  quarters. 
4,760  lbs. 
4*633  acres. 
2,115  ft. 
1.0127  lbs. 
1.043  lbs. 
1.014  lbs. 
1.0161  lbs. 
1.01465  lbs. 

1.0143  lbs. 
1.011  lbs.  , 

1.0144  lbs. 
1.0143  lbs. 
1.0161  lbs. 
1.0567  quarts, 
l.l  lbs. 
1.0791  lbs. 

Sq.,  50  cu.  ft.; 
unhewn,  40  cu. 
ft.;  inch  planks, 
600  superfic'l  ft. 

1  5-6  acres. 

1.727  acres. 

0.507  lb. 

82  2-7  lbs. 

39.37  inches. 

4.68  miles. 

4.61  miles. 

1.1493  miles. 
3.3069  lbs.  av. 
0.63  acre. 
2.84  lbs.  av. 
2.8052  lbs, 
2.84  lbs. 
3.0817  lbs. 
2.82838  lbs. 

2.5  pints. 
21 H  inches. 
135.64  lbs. 

133  H  lbs. 

135.1  lbs. 
137.9  lbs. 
0.9478  foot. 
0.91407  foot. 
27.9  inches. 
36.112  lbs. 
1.102  lbs. 
8.252  bu. 

36  bu. 
101.42  lbs.. 
130.06  lbs. 

101.41  lbs. 

123.2  lbs. 
112  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
125  Ibsf 
220.46  Ib3. 
6  lbs. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES— Cow«nwed. 


Denomina- 
tions, 


Rot  tie. 
Sack . . , 


Sagene . 
Salm. . . 


Seer  

Shaku  

Sho  

Standard 

trograd) . 
Stone.  ,  .  . 
Suei'te . . . . 


(Pe- 


Sun  , 

Tael  

Tan  

Tchetvert. 


To.. 
Ton. 


Where  Used. 


Syria.  .  .  , 
England. 


Russia . 
Malta. . 
Japan . . 
India .  . 
Japan . . 


Lumber  measure. 

British  

Uruguay  


Japan  

Cochin  China. 

Japan.  

Russia  


Japan  

Space  measure . 


American 
Equivalents. 


lbs. 

4  bu.;  of  flour,  it 

is  480  lbs. 
7  feet. 
490  lbs. 
0.02451  acre. 

1  lb.  13  ozs. 
11.9305  inches. 
1.6  quarts. 

165  cu.  ft. 

14  lbs. 

2,700  cuad. 
cuadra) . 

1.193  inches. 

590.75  grs.  (troy) 

0.25  acre. 

5.77  Imper.  bu., 
or  5.95  Win- 
chester bu. 

2  pecks, 
to  CM.  ft. 


(see 


Tonde  (cereals) 

Tond eland.  . .  . 

Tonne  

Tsubo  

Tsun  

Tunna  

Tunnland  

Vara  


DENO.vIINA- 
TIONS. 


Vedro  

Vergees , . . . 

Verst  

Vlocka .  .  .  . 

Wey  


Where  Used. 


France. . 
Japan. . , 
China . . . 
Sweden . 


Argentine  Republic 
Central  America. . . 

Chili  and  Peru  

Cuba  

Curacao  

Mexico  

Paraguay  

Spain  

Venezuela  

Russia  

Isle  of  Jersey  

Russia  

Russian  Poland .  .  . 
Scotland  &  Ireland 


American 
Equivalents. 


3.94783  Winch'r 
bu. 

1.36  acres. 
2204.62  lbs.  av. 
6  ft.  sq. 
1.41  inches. 
4.5  bu. 
1.22  acres. 
34.1208  inches. 
32.87  inches. 
33.367  inches. 
33.384  inches. 
33.375  inches. 

33  inches. 

34  inches. 
0.914117  yd. 
33.384  inches. 
2.707  gals. 
71.1  «q.  rods. 
0.663  mile. 
41.98  acres. 

,5  quarters. 


MELTING   POINTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS,  ETC. 

(By  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.) 
The  values  of  the  melting  points  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  standard  temperatures  for  the 
calibration  of  thermometers  and  pyrometers  are  indicated  in  capitals.  The  other  values  have  been  assigned 
after  a  careful  sur  vey  of  all  the  available  data.  As  nearly  as  may  be,  all  values,  in  particular  the  standard 
points,  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  scale,  the  thermodynamic  scale.  For  all  purposes,  except  the  most 
accurate  investigations,  the  thermodynamic  scale  is  identical  with  any  of  the  gas  scale.  At  high  tempera- 
tures some  of  the  values  are  quite  uncertain;  thus,  while  the  melting  point  of  platinum  may  be  considered 
accurately  known  to  10°  C,  that  of  tungsten  is  possibly  uncertain  by  50°  C.  or  more.  Temperatures  cen- 
tigrade are  rounded  off,  and  the  exact  Fahrenheit  equivalents  are  usually  given. 

MELTING  POINTS  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 


Element. 

C. 

F. 

Helium  

—271 

—456 

—259 

—434 

—253? 

—423 

—223 

—369 

—218 

—360 

—210 

—346 

—188 

—306 

—169 

—272 

Xenon  

—140 

—220 

—101 

5 

—  150 

7 

—  38 

87 

—  37 

97 

—  7 

3 

+  .18 

9 

+  26 

79 

Gallium  

30 

86 

Rubidium  

38 

100 

Phosphorus .  ,  . 

44 

111 

Potassium .... 

62 

3 

144 

1 

Sodium  

97 

5 

207 

5 

113 

5 

236 

3 

f  112 

8 

235 

0 

i  119 

2 

246 

6 

1  106 

8 

224 

2 

.  155 

311 

186 

367 

r  217 

1  220 

423 
428 

Tin  

231 

9 

449 

4 

Bismuth  

271 

520 

Element, 


Thallium  

Cadmium  

Lead  

Zinc  

Tellurium  

Antimony  

Cerium  

Magnesium .  .  . 
Aluminum .... 

Radium  

Calcium  

Lanthanum .  . . 
Strontium .... 
Neodymium . . . 

Arsenic  

Barium  

Prase  odyiqaium 
Germanium . .  . 

Silver  

Gold  

Copper  

Manganese  

Beryllium 
(Glucinum) .  . 

Samarium .... 
Scandium  


C. 


302 

320.9 

327.4 

419.4 

452 

630.0 

640 

651 

658.7 

700 

810 

810? 
Ca  Ba? 

840? 

850 

850 

940 

958 

960.5 
1063.0 
1083.0 
1230 

1280 
i  1300- 
\  1400 


F. 


576 

609.6 

621.3 

786.9 

846 

1166.0 

1184 

1204 

1217.7 

1292 

1490 

1490 


1544 
1562 
1562 
1724 
1756 
1760. 
1945. 
1981. 
2246 

2336 

2370- 

2550 


Element. 


Silicon  

Nickel  

Cobalt  

Yttrium  

Iron  

Palladium .  . . 
Chromium .  .  . 
Zirconium.  .  . 
Columbium 

(Niobium) . . 
Thorium  


Vanadium ,  . 
Platinum .  .  . 
Ytterbium.  . 
Titanium .  .  . 

Uranium  

Rhodium .  . . 


Boron ,...«... 

Iridium*  

Ruthenium. . . 
Molybdenum. 

Osmium  

Tantalum  

Tungsten .... 
Carbon  


1420 
1452 
1480 
1490- 
1530 
1549 
1615 
1700? 

•  1700? 
r  1700 
L  Mo. 
1720 
1755 

9 

1800 
1850 
19-50 
J  2200- 
\  2500? 
2350? 
2450? 
2550 
2700? 
2900 
3400 
3600 


F. 


2588 
2646 
2696 
2714 
2786 
2820 
2939 
3090 

3090 
3090 
Mo.  i 
3128 
3191 


.3272 

3360 

3542 

4000- 

4500 

4260 

4440 

4620 

489(T 

5250 

6152 

6500 


OTHER  STANDARD  TEMPERATURES. 


Substance. 


Oxygen  ,  .  . 

Carbon  dioxide . 
Sodium  sulphate 


Phenomenon. 


Boiling  

3ublimation. .  . 

Transformat'n 
into  a  n  h  y  - 
drous  salt. . .  , 


—183.0 
—  78.5 


—297.4 
—109.3 


Substance. 


Water  

Naphthalene ... 
Benzophenone . . 

Sulphur  

I  Sodium  chloride 


Phenom^on. 


Boiling . 
Boiling. 
Boiling . 
Boiling . 
Freezing 


C. 


100 

217.96 
305.9 
444.6 
801. 


F. 


212 
424.33 
582.6 
832.3 
1474. 


DECREES  OF  ALCOHOL   IN   WHNE   AND  OTHER  LIQUORS. 

(In  the  days  before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.) 


Beer   4.0 

Porter   4.5 

Ale   7.4 

Cider   8.6 

Perry   8.8 

Elder   9.3 


Moselle   9.3 

Tokaj^.  10.2 

Rheine  11.0 

Bord'eau  ...  11 .5 

Hock.  11.6 

Gooseberry .  .......11.8 


Champagne. .......12.2 

Claret  13.3 

Burgundy   13.6 

Sherry  19.0 

Pon  23.2 

Aniseed   33.0 


Chartreuse  43.0 

Gin  51.6 

Brandy  53 . 4 

Rum  53.7 

Whiskey  54.3 


The  National  Prohibition  ^ct,  passed  by  Congress  in  1919,  made  it  unlawful  for  whiskey,  malt  liquorg 
or  wine  to  contain  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 


Weights  and  Measures. 
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MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  TABLE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

27 

54 

81 

108 

135 

162 

189 

216 

243 

270 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

28 

56 

84 

112 

140 

168 

196 

224 

252 

280 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

29 

58 

87 

116 

145 

174 

203 

232 

261 

290 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240 

270 

300 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

31 

62 

93 

124 

155 

186 

217 

248 

279 

310 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

32 

64 

96 

128 

160 

192 

224 

256 

288 

320 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

33 

66 

99 

132 

165 

198 

231 

264 

297 

330 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

34 

68 

102 

136 

170 

204 

238 

272 

306 

340 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

35 

70 

105 

140 

175 

210 

245 

280 

315 

350 

11 

22 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

36 

72 

108 

144 

180 

216 

252 

288 

324 

360 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

37 

74 

111 

148 

185 

222 

259 

296 

333 

370 

13 

26 

39 

52 

65 

78 

91 

104 

117 

130 

38 

76 

114 

152 

190 

228 

266 

304 

342 

380 

14 

28 

42 

56 

70 

84 

98 

112 

126 

140 

39 

78 

117 

156 

195 

234 

273 

312 

351 

390 

15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 

280 

320 

360 

400 

16 

32 

48 

64 

80 

96 

112 

128 

144 

160 

41 

82 

123 

164 

205 

246 

287 

328 

369 

410 

17 

34 

51 

68 

85 

102 

119 

136 

153 

170 

42 

84 

126 

168 

210 

252 

294 

336 

378 

420 

18 

36 

54 

72 

90 

108 

126 

144 

162 

180 

43 

86 

129 

172 

215 

258 

301 

344 

387 

430 

19 

38 

67 

76 

95 

114 

133 

152 

171 

190 

44 

88 

132 

176 

220 

264 

308 

352 

396 

440 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

45 

90 

135 

180 

225 

270 

315 

360 

405 

450 

21 

42 

63 

84 

105 

126 

147 

168 

189 

210 

46 

92 

138 

184 

230 

276 

322 

368 

414 

460 

22 

44 

66 

88 

110 

132 

154 

176 

198 

220 

47 

94 

141 

188 

235 

282 

329 

37B 

423 

470 

23 

46 

69 

92 

115 

138 

161 

184 

207 

230 

48 

96 

144 

192 

240 

288 

336 

384 

432 

480 

24 

48 

72 

96 

120 

144 

168 

192 

216 

240 

49 

98 

147 

196 

245 

294 

343 

392 

441 

490 

25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

26 

52 

78 

104 

130 

156 

182 

208 

234 

260 

1 

COMMON  FRACTIONS  REDUCED  TO  DECIMALS. 


8ths. 

16tlis 

32(19. 

64tli^ 

8ths. 

letiis 

32(is. 

64tlis 

8tb8. 

16ths 

32ds. 

64ttia 

1 

.015625 

23 

.359375 

45 

.703125 

1 

2 

.03125 

3 

6 

12 

24 

.375 

23 

46 

.71875 

3 

.046875 

25 

.390625 

47 

,734375 

1 

2 

4 

.0625 

13 

26 

.40625 

6 

12 

24 

48 

.75 

5 

.078125 

27 

.421875 

49 

.765625 

3 

6 

.09375 

7 

14 

28 

.4375 

25 

50 

.78125 

7 

. 109375 

29 

.453125 

51 

.796875 

1 

2 

4 

8 

.125 

15 

30 

.46875 

13 

26 

52 

.8125 

9 

. 140625 

31 

.484375 

53 

.-828125 

5 

10 

. 15625 

4 

8 

16 

32 

.5 

27 

54 

.84375 

11 

.171875 

33 

.515625 

55 

.859375 

3 

6 

12 

.1875 

17 

34 

.53125 

7 

14 

28 

56 

.875 

13 

203125 

35 

. 546875 

57 

.890625 

7 

14 

.21875 

9 

18 

36 

.5625 

29 

58 

.90625 

15 

.234375 

37 

.578125 

59 

.921875 

2 

4 

8 

16 

.25 

19 

38 

.59375 

15 

'  30 

60 

.9375 

17 

.265625 

39 

.609375 

61 

.953125 

9 

18 

.28125 

5 

10 

20 

40 

.625 

31 

62 

.96875 

19 

.296875 

41 

.640625 

63 

.984375 

5 

10 

20 

.3125 

21 

42 

. 65625 

8 

16 

32 

64 

1. 

21 

.328125 

43 

.671875 

11 

22 

. 34375 

11 

22 

44 

.6875 

MINUTES   OR  SECONDS  IN  DECIMALS  OF  A  DEGREE. 


MIN. 

Degree. 

Mm . 

Degree. 

MiN, 

Degree. 

Secs. 

Degree. 

Secs. 

Degree. 

SEC;-5  . 

Degree. 

1 

0.016 

21 

0.350 

41 

0.683 

1 

0.00027 

21 

0.00583 

41 

0.01138 

2 

0.033 

22 

0.366 

42 

0.700 

2 

0.00055 

22 

0.00611 

42 

0.01166 

3 

0.050 

23 

0.383 

43 

0.716 

3 

0.00083 

23 

0.00638 

43 

0.01194 

4 

0.066 

24 

0.400 

44 

0.733 

4 

0.00111 

24 

0.00666 

44 
45 

0.01222 

5 

0.08S- 

25 

0.416 

45 

0.750 

5 

0.00138 

25 

0.00694 

0.01250 

6 

0.100 

26 

0.433 

46 

0.766 

6 

0.00166 

26 

0.00722 

46 

0.01277 

7 

0.116  ' 

27 

0.450 

47 

0.783 

7 

0.00194 

27 

0.00750 

47 

0.01305 

8 

0. 133 

28 

0.466 

48 

0.800 

8 

0.00222 

28 

0.00777 

48 

0.01333 

9 

0.150 

29 

0.483 

49 

0.816 

9 

0.00250 

29 

0.00805 

49 

0.01361 

10 

0.166 

30 

0.500 

50 

0.833 

10 

0.00277 

30 

0.00833 

50 

0.01388 

11 

0.183 

31 

0.516 

51 

0.850 

11 

0.00305 

31 

0.00861 

51 

0.01416 

12 

0.200 

32 

0.533 

52 

0.866 

12 

0.00333 

32 

0.00888 

52 

0.01444 

13 

0.216 

33 

0.550 

53 

0.883 

13 

0.00361 

33 

0 . 00916 

63 

0.01472 

14 

0.233 

34 

-  0.566 

54 

0.900 

0.00388 

34 

0 . 00944 

54 

0.01500 

15 

0.250 

35 

0.583 

55 

0.916 

0.00416 

35 

0.00972 

55 

0.01527 

16 

0.266 

36 

0.600 

56 

0.933 

16 

0.00444 

36 

0.01000 

56 

0.01555 

17 

0.283 

37 

0.616 

57 

0.950 

17 

0.00472 

37 

0.01027 

57 

0.015S3 

18 

0.300 

38 

0.633 

58 

0.966 

18 

0.00500 

38 

0.01055 

58 

0.01611 

19 

0.316  c 

39 

0.650 

59 

0.983 

19 

0.00527 

39 

0.01083 

59 

0.01638 

20 

0.333 

40 

0.666 

60 

1.000 

20 

0.00555 

40 

0.01111 

60 

0.01666 

TRANSPOSED   NUMBERS   IN  B008CKEEPINC. 


Differ- 
ences . 


18^ 
27^ 


Numbers. 


10  21  32  43  54  65  76  87 

01  12  23  34  45  56  67  78 
20  31  42  53  64  75  86  97 

02  13  24  35  46  57  68  79 
30  41  52  63  74  85  96 

03  14  25  36  47  58  69 


Differ- 
ences . 


36  I 
45! 
54  I 


Numbers. 


40  51  62  73  84  95 

04  15  26  37  48  59 
50  61  72  83  94 

05  16  27  38  49 
60  71  82  93 

06  17  28  39 


Differ- 
ences . 

Numbers . 

Differ- 
ences . 

Nos. 

63  { 
72  I 
81  { 

70  81  92 

07  18  29 
80  91 

08  19 

90 
09 

90  1 
99  1 

100 
010 
110 
Oil 

In  modern  booklieeping,  errors  in  balances  are  now  found  comparatively  Quiclily  by  tbe  use  of  cal- 
culating machines. 
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Roots  a7id  'Powers  of  Nuvibers. 


SQUARES,  SQ.    ROOTS,   CUBES  AND  CU.  ROOTS  OF  NOS.  1    TO  100. 


NO. 

Sq. 

Cube. 

riquare 
Root. 

Cube 
Root. 

No. 

Sq. 

Cube. 

Square 
Root. 

Cube 
Root. 

NO. 

Sq. 

Cube. 

Square 
Root. 

Cube 
Root. 

n  1 
u .  J. 

0 

01 

0 

.001 

0 

316 

0 

464 

23 

529 

12167 

4 

795 

2 

843 

63 

3969 

250047 

7 

937 

3 

979 

.15 

0 

022 

0 

.003 

0 

387 

0 

531 

24 

576 

13824 

4 

899 

2 

884 

64 

4096 

262144 

8 

000 

4 

000 

2 

0 

04 

0 

.008 

0 

447 

0 

585 

"  25 

625 

15625 

5 

000 

2-. 

924 

65 

4225 

274625 

8 

062 

4 

020 

!  25 
*  2 

0 

062 

0 

.015 

0 

500 

0 

630 

26 

676 

17576 

5 

099 

2 

962 

66 

4356 

287496 

8 

124 

4 

041 

0 

09 

0 

.027 

0 

648 

0 

669 

27 

729 

19683 

5 

196 

3 

000 

67 

4489 

300763 

8 

185 

4 

061 

0 

122 

0 

.042 

0 

592 

0 

705 

28 

784 

21952 

5 

291 

3 

036 

68 

4624 

314432 

8 

246 

4 

081 

0 

16 

0 

.064 

0 

633 

0 

737 

29 

841 

24389 

5 

385 

3 

072 

69 

4761 

328509 

8 

306 

4 

101 

45 

0 

202 

0 

.091 

0 

671 

0 

766 

30 

900 

27000 

5 

477 

3 

107 

70 

4900 

343000 

8 

366 

4 

121 

*  5 

0 

25 

0 

.125 

0 

707 

0 

794 

31 

961 

29791 

5 

3 

141 

71 

5041 

357911 

8 

426 

4  .-140 

.  55 

0 

302 

0 

.166 

0 

742 

0 

819 

32 

1024 

32768 

5 

m. 

3 

174 

72 

5184 

373248 

8 

486 

160 

*g 

0 

36 

0 

.216 

0 

776 

0 

843 

33 

1089 

35937 

5 

TO 

3 

207 

73 

5320 

389017 

8 

644 

4 

179 

65 

0 

422 

0 

.274 

0 

806 

0 

866 

34 

1156 

39304 

5 

831 

3 

239 

74 

5476 

405224 

8 

602 

4 

198 

^7 

0 

49 

0 

.34*3 

0 

837 

0 

888 

35 

1225 

42875 

5 

916 

3 

271 

75 

5625 

421875 

8 

660 

4 

217 

'75 

is 

0 

562 

0 

.421 

0 

866 

0 

909 

36 

1296 

46656 

6 

000 

3 

3Dl 

76 

5776 

438976 

8 

717 

4 

235 

0 

64 

0 

.512 

0 

894 

0 

928 

37 

1369 

50653 

6 

082 

3 

332 

77 

5929 

456533 

8 

775 

4 

254 

!85 

io 

0 

722 

0 

.614 

0 

922 

0 

947 

38 

1444 

54872 

6 

164 

3 

362 

78 

6084 

474552 

8 

831 

4 

272 

0 

81 

0 

.729 

0 

949 

^\ 

965 

39 

1521 

59319 

6 

245 

3 

391 

79 

6241 

493039 

8 

888 

4 

290 

'95 

0 

902 

0 

.857 

0 

975 

0 

v983 

40 

1600 

64000 

6 

324 

3 

420 

80 

6400 

512000 

8 

944 

4 

308 

1* 

1 

.000 

1 

.000 

1 

000 

1  ."^OOO 

41 

1681 

68921 

6 

403 

3 

448 

81 

6561 

531441 

9 

000 

4 

326 

2 

4 

8 

1 

414 

1 

2,59 

42 

1764 

74088 

6 

480 

3 

476 

82 

6724 

551368 

9 

056 

4 

344 

g 

9 

27 

1 

732 

1 

442 

43 

1849 

79507 

6 

557 

3 

503 

83 

6889 

571787 

9 

110 

4 

362 

16 

64 

2 

000 

1 

587 

44 

1936 

85184 

6 

633 

3 

530 

84 

7056 

592704 

9 

166 

4 

379 

5 

25 

125 

2 

236 

1 

710 

45 

2025 

91125 

6 

708 

3 

556 

85 

7225 

614125 

9 

219 

4 

396 

6 

36 

216 

2 

449 

1 

817 

46 

2116 

97336 

6 

782 

3 

583 

86 

7396 

636056 

9 

273 

4 

414 

7 

49 

343 

2 

645 

1 

91^ 

47 

2209 

103823 

6 

855 

3 

608 

87 

7569 

658503 

9 

327 

4 

431 

8 

64 

512 

2 

828 

2 

000 

48 

2304 

110592 

6 

928 

3 

634 

88 

7744 

681472 

9 

380 

4 

448 

9 

81 

729 

3 

000 

2 

080 

49 

2401 

117649 

7 

000 

3 

659 

89 

7921 

704969 

9 

434 

4 

464 

10 

100 

1000 

3 

162 

2 

154 

50 

2500 

125000 

071 

3 

684 

90 

8100 

729000 

9 

486 

4 

481 

11 

121 

1331 

3 

316 

2 

224 

51 

2601 

132651 

7 

141 

3 

708 

91 

8281 

753571 

9 

539 

4 

497 

12 

144 

1728 

3 

464 

2 

289 

52 

2704 

140608 

7 

211 

3 

732 

92 

8464 

■  778688 

9 

591 

4 

514 

13 

169 

2197 

3 

605 

2 

351 

53 

2809 

148877 

7 

280 

3 

756 

93 

8649 

804357 

9 

643 

4 

530 

14 

196 

2744 

3 

741 

2 

410 

54 

2916 

157464 

7 

348 

3 

779 

94 

8836 

830584 

9 

696 

4 

546 

16 

225 

3375 

3 

873 

2 

466 

55 

3025 

166375 

7 

416 

3 

803 

95 

9025 

867375 

9 

746 

4 

662 

16 

256 

4096 

4 

000 

2 

519 

56 

3136 

175616 

7 

483 

3 

825 

96 

9216 

884736 

9 

798 

4 

578 

17 

289 

4913 

4 

123 

2 

571 

57 

3249 

185193 

7 

549 

3 

848 

97 

9409 

912673 

9 

848 

4 

694 

18 

324 

5832 

4 

246 

2 

620 

58 

3364 

195112 

7 

615 

3 

870 

98 

9604 

941192 

9 

899 

4 

610 

19 

361 

6859 

4 

358 

2 

668 

59 

3481 

205379 

7 

681 

3 

893 

99 

9801 

970299 

9 

949 

4 

626 

20 

400 

8000 

4 

472 

2 

714 

60 

3600 

216000 

7 

746 

3 

914 

100 

10000 

1000000 

10 

000 

4 
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SQUARE  ROOTS  AND   CUBE  ROOTS,   1000  TO  2000. 


Num- 
ber. 


1000 
1005 
1010 
1020 
1025 
1030 
1035 
1045 
1050 
1060 
1065 
1075 
1080 
1085 
1090 
1095 
1100 
1106 
1110 
1116 
1120 
1126 
1130 
1136 
1140 
1145 
1150 
1166 
1160 
1165 
1170 
1175 
1180 
1185 
1190 
1195 
1200 
1205 
1210 
1215 
1220 
1225 
1235 
1245 


Square 
Root. 


31.62 
31.70 
31.78 
31 . 94 
32.02 
32.09 
32.17 
32.33 
32.40 
32.56 
32.63 
32.79 
32.86 
32.94 
33.02 
33.09 
33.17 
33.24 
33.32 
33.39 
33.47 
33.54 
33.62 
33.69 
33.76 
33.84 
33.91 
33.99 
34.06 
34.13 
34.21 
34.28 
34.35 
34.42 
34.50 
34.57 
34.64 
34.71 
34.79 
34.86 
34.93 
35.00 
35.14 
35.28 


Cube 
Root. 


10.00 
10.02 
10.03 
10.07 
10.08 
10.10 
10.12 
10.15 
10.16 
10.20 
10.21 
10.24 
10.26 
10.'28 
10.29 
10.31 
10.32 
10.34 
10.35 
10.37 
10.38 
10.40 
10.42 
10.43 
10.45 
10.46 
10.48 
10.49 
10.51 
10.52 
10.54 
10.55 
10.57 
10.58 
10.60 
10.61 
10.63 
10.64 
10.66 
10.67 
10.69 
10.70 
10.73 
10.76 


Num- 

Square 

Cube 

NUM- 

Square 

Cuoe 

Nuiv}%, 

Square 

Cube 

ber. 

Root. 

Root. 

BER. 

Root. 

Root. 

BER. 

Root. 

Root. 

1255 

35 

43 

10.79 

1610 

38 

86 

11 

47 

1765 

42 

01 

12 

09 

1260 

35 

50 

10.80 

1616 

38 

92 

11 

49 

1770 

42 

07 

12 

10 

1265 

35 

67 

10.82 

1620 

38 

99 

11 

60 

1776 

42 

13 

12 

11 

1275 

36 

71 

10.84 

1630 

39 

12 

11 

52 

1786 

42 

26 

12 

13 

1280 

35 

78 

10.86 

1535 

39 

18 

11 

54 

1790 

42 

31 

12 

14 

1286 

36 

86 

10.87 

1540 

39 

24 

11 

55 

1796 

42 

37 

12 

15 

1290 

36 

92 

10.89 

1646 

39 

31 

11 

56 

1800 

42 

43 

12 

16 

1300 

36 

06 

10.91 

1556 

39 

43 

11 

59 

1810 

42 

54 

12 

19 

1305 

36 

12 

10.93 

1560 

39 

50 

11 

60 

1815 

42 

60 

12 

20 

1315 

36 

26 

10.96 

1570 

39 

62 

11 

62 

1825 

42 

72 

12 

22 

1320 

36 

33 

10.97 

1575 

39 

69 

11 

63 

1830 

42 

78 

12 

23 

1330 

36 

47 

11.00 

1686 

39 

81 

11 

66 

1840 

42 

90 

12 

25 

1336 

36 

54 

11.01 

1690 

39 

87 

11 

67 

1845 

42 

95 

12 

26 

1340 

36 

61 

11.02 

1696 

39 

94 

11 

68 

1860 

43 

01 

12 

28 

1345 

36 

67 

11.04 

1600 

40 

00 

11 

70 

1856 

43 

07 

12 

29 

1360 

36 

74 

11.05 

1605 

40 

06 

11 

71 

1860 

43 

13 

12 

30 

1355 

36 

81 

11.07 

1610 

40 

12 

11 

72 

1866 

43 

19 

12 

31 

1360 

36 

88 

11.08 

1616 

40 

19 

11 

73 

f870 

43 

24 

12 

32 

1365 

36 

95 

11.09 

1620 

40 

26 

11 

74 

1875 

43 

1? 

12 

33 

1370 

37 

01 

11.11 

1626 

40 

31 

11 

76 

1880 

43 

12 

34 

1375 

37 

08 

11.12 

1630 

40 

37 

11 

77 

1886 

43 

42 

12 

35 

1380 

37 

15 

11.13 

1635 

40 

44 

11 

78 

1890 

43 

47 

12 

36 

1385 

37 

22 

11.15 

1640 

40 

50 

11 

79 

1896 

43 

63 

12 

37 

1390 

37 

28 

11.16 

1646 

40 

56 

11 

80 

1900 

43 

59 

12 

39 

1395 

37 

36 

11  m 

1660 

40 

62 

11 

82 

1906 

43 

66 

12 

40 

1400 

37 

42 

11.19 

1665 

40 

68 

11 

83 

1910 

43 

70 

12 

41 

1405 

37 

48 

11.20 

1660 

40 

74 

11 

84 

1915 

43 

76 

12 

42 

1410 

37 

5& 

11.21 

1665 

40 

80 

11 

85 

1920 

43 

82 

12 

43 

1416 

37 

62 

11.23 

1670 

40 

87 

11 

86 

1925 

43 

^87 

12 

44 

1420 

37 

68 

11.24 

1675 

40 

93 

11 

88 

1930 

43 

93 

12 

45 

1425 

37 

75 

11.26 

1680 

40 

99 

11 

89 

1936 

43 

99 

12 

46 

1430 

37 

82 

11.27 

1685 

41 

05 

11 

90 

1940 

44 

05 

12 

47 

1435 

37 

88 

11.28 

1690 

41 

11 

11 

91 

1945 

44.10 

1^ 

43 

1440 

37 

95 

11.29 

1695 

41 

17 

11 

92 

1960 

44.16 

12 

49 

1445 

38 

01 

11.31 

1700 

41 

23 

11 

93 

1955 

44 

22 

12 

60 

1450 

38 

08 

11.32 

1705 

41.29 

11 

95 

1960 

44.27 

12 

61 

1456 

38 

14 

11.33 

1710 

41 

35 

11 

96 

1965 

44 

33 

12 

53 

1460 

38 

21 

11.34 

1716 

41 

41 

11 

97 

1970 

44 

38 

12 

54 

1465 

38 

28 

11.36 

1720 

41 

47 

11 

98 

1975 

44 

44 

12 

55 

1470 

38 

34 

11.37 

1725 

41 

53 

11 

99 

1980 

44 

50 

12 

56 

1476 

38 

41 

11.38 

1730 

41 

59 

12 

00 

1985 

44 

56 

12 

57 

1480 

38 

47 

11.40 

1735 

41 

65 

12 

02 

1990 

44 

61 

12 

58 

1490 

38 

60 

11.42 

1745 

41 

77 

12 

04 

1995 

44 

67 

12 

59 

1500 

38 

73 

11.46 

1766 

41 

89 

12 

06 

2000 

44 

72 

12 

60 
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SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLE. 

(Showing  at  Different  Rates  the  Interest  on  $1  from  1  Month  to  1  Year,  and  on  $100  from  I  Day  to  1  Year.) 


SI. 00 


3 
6 

"  12 
5100.00 


1  month. 

2  . 


1  day. 


4^0 

5% 

6% 

7% 

8% 

Time. 

4% 

5% 

6% 

7% 

$.003 

$.004 

$.005 

$.005 

$.006 

$100.00  4  days  

$ 

.045 

$.053 

$.066 

$.077 

$ .  089 

.007 

.008 

.010 

.011 

.013 

5  "   

.056 

.069 

.082 

.097 

.111 

.011 

.013 

.015 

.017 

.020 

6  "   

.067 

.083 

.  100 

.116 

.133 

.020 

.025 

.030 

.035 

.040 

"       1  month. . . 

.334 

.416 

.500 

.583 

.667 

.040 

.050 

.060 

.070 

.080 

2  "... 

.667 

.832 

1,000 

1  . 166 

1.333 

.011 

.013 

.016 

.019 

.022 

3     "  ... 

1 

.000 

1.250 

1.500 

1 . 750 

2.000 

.022 

.027 

.032 

.038 

.044 

6     "  ... 

2 

.000 

2.500 

3.000 

3.500 

4.000 

.034 

.041 

.050 

.058 

.067 

12      "  ... 

4 

.000 

5.000 

6.000 

7.000 

8 . 000 

YEARS  IN  WHICH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  WILL  DOUBLE  AT  SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST 


AT  Compound  Interest. 

At  Compound  Interest. 

At  Simple 

Com- 

At Simple 

Com- 

Rate. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Com- 

Rate. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Com- 

pounded 

Semi- 

pounded 

pounded 

Semi- 

pounder? 

Yearly. 

Annually. 

Quarterly. 

Yearly. 

.  Annually. 

Quarterly. 

1 

100  years. 
66.66 

69.660 

69.487 

69.237 

6 

16.67 

11.896 

11.725 

11.639 

46.556 

46.382 

46.297 

15.38 

11.007 

10.836 

10.750 

2 

50.00 

35.003 

34.830 

34.743 

7 

14.29 

10.245 

10.074 

9.966 

2V2 

40.00 

28.071 

27.899 

27.748 

7% 
8 

13.33 

9.584 

9.414 

9.328 

3 

33.33 

23.450 

23.278 

23.191 

12.50 

9,006 

8.837 

8.751 

3J4 

28.57 

20.149 

19.977 

19.890 

8>^ 
9 

11.76 

8.497 

8.327 

8.241 

4 

25.00 

17.673 

17.501 

17.415 

11 .11 

8.043 

7.874 

.7.788 

4^ 

22.22 

15.747 

15.576 

15.490 

10.52 

7.638 

7.468 

7.383 

20.00 

14.207 

14.035 

13.949 

10 

10.00 

7.273 

7.01s 

ty2 

18.18 

12.942 

12.775 

12.689 

12 

8.34 

6.116 

5.^8 

5.862 

FEDERAL   FARM   LOAN   INTEREST  TABLES 


Amount  required  to  cancel  a  $1,000  loan  on- 


TiME,  IN  Years. 


S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13, 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18, 


The 
Amortization 
Plan. 


$1,243.99 
1,291.03 
1,337.41 
1,383.10 
1,428.07 
1,472.28 
1,515.69 
1,558.26 
1.599.95 
1,640.71 
1,680.49 
1,719.25 
1,756.94 
1,793.49 
1,828.86 
1,862.99 
1,895.80 
1,927.24 
1.957.23 
1,985.70 
2,012.58 
2,037.78 
2,061.21 
2,082.80 
2,102.44 
2,120.04 
2,135.49 
2,148.69 
2,159.52 
2,167.86 
2,173.58 
2,176.56 


The  Simple  Interest  Plan. 


5  per  cent. 


$1,250.00 
1,300.00 
1,350.00 
1,400.00 
1,450.00 
1,500.00 
1,550.00 
1,600.00 
1,650.00 
1,700.00 
1,750.00 
1,800.00 
1,850.00 
1,900.00 
1,950.00 
2,000.00 
2,050.00 
2,100.00 
2,150.00 
2,200.00 
2,250.00 
2,300.00 
2,350.00 
2,400.00 
2,450.00 
2,500.00 
2,550.00 
2,600.00 
2,650.00 
2,700.00 
2,750.00 
2,800.00 


per  cent.   6  per  cent.   6H  per  cent 


$1,275.00 
1,330.00 
1,385.00 
1,440.00 
1,495.00 
1,550.00 
1,605.00 
1,660.00 
1,715.00 
1,770.00 
1,825.00 
1,880.00 
1,935.00 
1,990.00 
2,045.00 
2,100.00 
2,155.00 
2,210.00 
2,265.00 
2,320,00 
2,375.00 
2,430.00 

-  2.485.00 
2,540.00 
2,595.00 
2,650.00 
2,705.00 
2,760.00 
2,815.00 
2,870.00 
2,925.00 
2,980.00 


$1,300.00 
1,360.00 
1,420.00 
1,480.00 
1,540.00 
1,600.00 
1,660.00 
1,720.00 
1,7'^0,00 
1,840.00 
1,900.00 
1,960,00 
2,020.00 
2,080.00 
2,140.00 
2,200.00 
2,260.00 
2.320,09 
2,380.00 
2,440,00 
2,500.00 
2,560.00 
2,620.00 
2,680.00 
2,740.00 
2,800.00 
2,860.00 
2,920.00 
2.980.00 
3,040.00 
3,100.00 
3.160.00 


$1,32S'.00  1 

$1,350.00 

1,390.00 

1,420.00 

1,455.00 

1,490,1"; 

1,520.00 

1,560.'.(> 

1,585.00 

l,630.i'i.* 

1,650.00 

1,700.00 

1,715.00 

1,770.00 

1,780.00 

1,840,00 

1,845.00 

1,910.00 

1,910.00 

1,980,00 

1,975.00 

2,050,00 

2,040.00 

2,120,00 

2,105.00 

'  2,190.00 

2,170.00 

2.260,00 

2,235.00 

2.330.00 

2,300.00 

2.400.00 

2,365.00 

2,470,00 

2,430.00 

2,540.00 

2.495.00 

2,610,00 

2,560.00 

2,680,00 

2,625.00 

2,750,00 

2,690.00 

2,820,00 

2,755.00 

•  2,890.00 

2.820.00 

2,960,00 

2,885.00 

3.030  00 

2,950.00 

3,100,00 

3,015.00 

3.170.00 

3,080.00 

3.240.:)0 

.  3,145.00 

3.310.00 

3210.00 

3380.(10 

3,275.00 

3,450.00 

3,340.00 

3,520.00 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  AN  ANNUITY  OF  $1,000. 

(Calculated  at  Compound  Interest.) 


Years. 

3% 

4% 

4>i% 

5% 

6% 

•35  .f.  .  .  . 

21,487 

18.664 

17,461 

16,374 

14.49S 

40 

23,115 

19,793 

.  18.401 

17,159 

15,046 

45,  . 

24.519 

20  720 

19,156 

17,774 

15.450 

50 

25.730 

21,482 

19,762 

18,256 

15,762 

100 

31,599 

.  24.505 

21,950 

19,848 

16.618 

Years. 

3^0 

4% 

4,580 
8,530 
11,938 
14,877 
17.413 
19.600 

4,452 
8,111 
11,118 
13,590 
15,622 
17.292 

10 

15  , 

20  , 

25  

30   .  . 

4>^% 


4.390 
7,913 
10,740 
13,008 
14,828 
16.289 


0% 


4.329 
7,722 
10,380 
12.462 
14,094 
15.372 


4,212 
7,360 
9,712 
11.470 
12,783 
13.765 
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WHAT  A  SAVING  OF  $1  A  YEAR  AMOUNTS  TO  AT  COMP.  INTEREST. 


End  of  Year. 


37o 

-4'; 

0 

4^2  % 

6% 

6% 

iilND  OF  Year. 

3« 

0 

4' 

0 

43-2 

% 

5% 

6% 

1 

03 

1 

04 

1 

04 

1 

05 

1 

06 

39 

71 

46 

08 

49 

71 

53 

66 

62 

70 

2 

09 

2 

12 

2 

13 

2 

15 

2 

18 

27  

41 

93 

48 

96 

52 

99 

57 

40 

67 

52 

3 

18 

3 

24 

3 

27 

3 

31 

3 

37 

28 

44 

21 

51 

96 

56 

42 

61 

32 

72 

64 

4 

30 

4 

41 

4 

47 

4 

52 

4 

63 

29  

46 

57 

55 

08 

60 

00 

65 

43 

78 

05 

5 

46 

5 

63 

5 

71 

6 

80 

5 

97 

49 

00 

58 

32 

63 

75 

69 

76 

83 

80 

6 

66 

6 

89 

7 

01 

7 

14 

7 

39 

31.  .  

51 

50 

61 

70 

67 

66 

74 

29 

89 

89 

7 

89 

8 

21 

8 

38 

8 

54 

8 

89 

54 

07 

65 

21 

71 

75 

79 

06 

96 

34 

9 

lo 

9 

58 

9 

80 

10 

02 

10 

49 

33  .  . 

56 

73 

68 

85 

76 

03 

84 

06 

103 

18 

10 

46 

11 

00 

11 

28 

11 

57 

12 

18 

59 

46 

72 

65 

80 

49 

89 

32 

110 

43 

11 

80 

12 

48 

12 

84 

13 

20 

13 

97 

62 

27 

76 

59 

85 

16 

94 

83 

118 

12 

13 

19 

14 

02 

14 

46 

14 

91 

15 

87 

65 

17 

80 

70 

90 

04 

100 

62 

126 

26 

14 

61 

15 

62 

16 

16 

16 

71 

17 

88 

68 

15 

84 

97 

95 

13 

106 

71 

134 

90 

16 

08 

17 

29 

17 

93 

18 

59 

20 

01 

38 

71 

23 

89 

40 

100 

46 

113 

09 

144 

05 

17 

59 

19 

02 

19 

78 

20 

57 

22 

27 

39  

74 

40 

94 

02 

106 

03 

119 

80 

153 

76 

19 

15 

20 

82 

21 

71 

22 

65 

24 

67 

77 

66 

98 

82 

ill 

84 

126 

84 

164 

04 

20 

76 

22 

69 

23 

74 

24 

84 

27 

21 

81 

02 

103 

82 

117 

92 

134 

23 

174 

95 

22 

41 

24 

64 

25 

85 

27 

13 

29 

90 

42  

84 

48 

109 

01 

124 

27 

141 

99 

186 

50 

24 

11 

26 

67 

28 

06 

29 

53 

32 

76 

88 

04 

114 

41 

130 

91 

150 

14 

198 

75 

25 

87 

28 

77 

30 

37 

32 

06 

35 

78 

91 

72 

120 

02 

137 

85 

158 

70 

211 

74 

27 

67 

30 

96 

32 

78 

34 

71 

38 

99 

95 

50 

125 

87 

145 

09 

167 

68 

225 

50 

29 

53 

33 

24 

35 

30 

37 

50 

42 

39 

99 

39 

131 

94 

152 

67 

177 

11 

240 

09 

31 

45 

35 

61 

37 

93 

40 

43 

45 

99 

47  

103 

40 

138 

26 

160 

58 

187 

02 

255 

56 

33 

42 

38 

08 

40 

68 

43 

50 

49 

81 

107 

54 

144 

83 

168 

85 

197 

42 

271 

95 

3S 

45 

40 

64 

43 

56 

46 

72 

53 

86 

49  

111 

79 

151 

66 

177 

50 

208 

34 

289 

33 

37 

55 

43 

31 

46 

57 

50 

11 

58 

15 

50  

116 

18 

158 

77 

186 

63 

219 

81 

307 

75 

PRESENT  V 


E  OF  $1  A  YEAR,  PAYABLE  EACH  PEC.  31,  AT  COMP.  INT. 


3% 

^^2 

% 

4% 

4>^ 

% 

5% 

6% 

Years. 

3% 

33^% 

4% 

4y 

>% 

5% 

6% 

0 

97 

0 

96 

0 

96 

0 

95 

0 

95 

0 

94 

17 

87 

16 

89 

15 

98 

15 

14 

14 

37 

13.00 

1 

91 

1 

89 

1 

88 

1 

87 

1 

85 

1 

83 

27  

18 

32 

17 

28 

16 

32 

15 

45 

14 

64 

13,21 

2 

82 

2 

80 

2 

77 

2 

74 

2 

72 

2 

67 

28  

18 

76 

17 

66 

16 

66 

15 

74 

14 

89 

IS^O 

3 

71 

3 

67 

3 

62 

3 

58 

3 

54 

3 

46 

29  

19 

18 

18 

03 

16 

98 

16 

02 

15 

14 

13 . 59 

4 

57 

4 

31 

4 

45 

4 

39 

4 

32 

4 

21 

19 

60 

18 

39 

17 

29 

16 

28 

15 

37 

13.76 

41 

5 

32 

5 

24 

5 

15 
89 

5 

07 

4 

91 

20 

00 

18 

73 

17 

58 

16 

54 

15 

59 

13 . 92 

6 

23 

6 

11 

6 

00 

5 

5 

78 

5 

58 

20 

38 

19 

06 

17 

87 

16 

78 

15 

80 

14.08 

7 

01 

6 

87 

6 

73 

6 

59 

6 

46 

6 

20 

20 

76 

19 

39 

18 

14 

17 

02 

16 

00 

14.23 

7 

78 

7 

60 

7 

43 

7 

26 

7 

10 

6 

80 

34  

21 

13 

19 

70 

18 

41 

17 

24 

16 

19 

14.36 

8 

53 

8 

31 

8 

11 

7 

91 

7 

72 

7 

36 

21 

48 

20 

00 

18 

60 

17 

46 

16 

37 

14.49 

9 

25 

9 

00 

8 

76 

8 

52 

8 

30 

7 

88 

36  

21 

83 

20 

29 

18 

90 

17 

66 

16 

54 

14.62 

9 

95 

9 

66 

9 

38 

9 

11 

8 

86 

8 

38 

22 

16 

20 

57 

19 

14 

17 

86 

16 

71 

14.73 

10 

63 

10 

30 

9 

98 

9 

68 

9 

39 

8 

85 

38  

22 

49 

20 

84 

19 

36 

18 

05 

16 

86 

14.84 

11 

29 

10 

92 

10 

56 

10 

22 

9 

89 

9 

29 

39  

22 

80 

21 

10 

19 

58 

18 

22 

17 

01 

14.94 

11 

93 

11 

51 

11 

11 

10 

73 

10 

37 

9 

71 

40  

23 

11 

21 

35 

19 

79 

18 

40 

17 

15 

15.04 

12 

56 

12 

09 

11 

65 

11 

23 

10 

83 

10 

10 

23 

41 

21 

59 

19 

99 

18 

56 

17 

29 

15.13 

13 

16 

12 

65 

12 

16 

11 

70 

11 

27 

10 

47 

42  

23 

70 

21 

83 

20 

18 

18 

72 

17 

42 

15.22 

13 

75 

13 

18 

12 

65 

12 

16 

11 

68 

10 

82 

23 

98 

22 

06 

20 

37 

18 

87 

17 

54 

15.30 

14 

32 

13 

70 

13 

13 

12 

59 

12 

08 

11 

15 

44  

^24 

25 

22 

28 

20 

54 

19 

01 

17 

66 

15.38 

14 

87 

14 

21 

13 

59 

13 

00 

12 

46 

11 

46 

24 

51 

22 

49 

20 

72 

19 

15 

17 

77 

15.45 

15 

41 

14 

69 

14 

02 

13 

40 

12 

82 

11 

76 

46  

24 

77 

22 

70 

20 

88 

19 

28 

17 

88 

15.52 

15 

93 

15 

16 

14 

45 

13 

78 

13 

16 

12 

04 

47  

25 

02 

22 

89 

21 

04 

19 

41 

17 

98 

15.58 

16 

44 

15 

62 

14 

85 

14 

14 

13 

48 

12 

30 

25 

26 

23 

09 

21 

19 

19 

53 

18 

07 

15.65 

16 

93 

16 

05 

15 

24 

14 

49 

13 

79 

12 

55 

49  

25 

50 

23 

27 

21 

34 

19 

65 

18 

16 

15.70 

17 

41 

16 

48 

15 

62 

14 

82 

14 

09 

12 

78 

50  

25 

72 

23 

45 

21 

48 

19 

76 

18 

25 

15.76 

AMOUNT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 


10. 

11 . 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 


3% 


1.03 
1.06 
1.09 
1.12 
1.15 

1.19 
1.23 
1.26 
1.30 
1.34 

1.38 
1.42 
1.46 
1.51 
1.55 

1.60 
1.65 
1.70 


4% 


1.26 
1.31 
1.36 
1.42 
1.48 

1.53 
1.60 


2.02 


4H% 


1.04 
1.09 
1 

1.19 
1.24 

1.30 

1.36 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
1. 

1.77 
1.85 
1.93 

2.02 
2.11 
2.20 


5% 


1.05 
1.10 
1.15 
1.21 
1.27 

1.34 
1.40 
1.47 
1.55 
1.62 

1.71 
1.79 
1.88 
1.98 
2.07 

2.18 
2.29 
2.40 


6% 


1.06 
1.12 
1.19 
1.26 
1.33 

1.41 
1.50 
1.59 
1. 

1.79 

1.89 
2.01 

Ml 

2.39 

2.54 
2 

2.85 


Years. 

3% 

4% 

4:H% 

5% 

6% 

19  

1.75 

2.10 

2.30 

2.52 

3.02 

20  

1.80 

2.19 

2.41 

2.65 

3.20 

21  

1.86 

2.27 

2.52 

2.78 

3.40 

22  

1.91 

2.37 

2.63 

2.92 

3.60 

23  

1.97 

2.46 

2.75 

3.07 

3.82 

2.03 

2.56 

2.87 

3.22 

4.04 

25  

2.09 

2.66 

3.00 

3.38 

4.29 

26  

2.15 

2.77 

3.14 

3.55 

4.54 

27  

2.22 

2.88 

3.28 

3.73 

4.83 

28  

2.28 

2.99 

3.43 

3.92 

5.11 

29  

2.35 

3.11 

3.58 

4.11 

6.41 

2.42 

3.24 

3.74 

4.32 

5.74 

2.50 

3.37 

3.91 

4.53 

6.08 

2.57 

3.50 

4.09 

4.76 

6 . 45 

33  

2.65 

3.64 

4.27 

5.00 

6.84 

34  

2.73 

3.79 

4.46 

5.25 

7'.  25 

35  

2.81 

3.94 

4.66 

5.51 

7.68 

100  

19.21 

50.50 

81.58 

131.50 

339 . 30 

Wage  Tables. 
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TABLE  OF  HOURLY  RATES  OF  PAY. 


Rates  op 

PAY. 


5  cents 

6  cents, 

7  cents , 

8  cents. 

9  cents, 

10  cents, 

11  cents. 

12  cents. 

13  cents, 

14  cents. 

15  cents. 


8  Hours 

9  Hours 

10  Hours 

12  Hours 

Daily. 

Daily'. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

$10.20 

$11.50 

$12.75 

$15.30 

12.24 

13.80 

15.30 

18.36 

14.28 

16.10 

17.85 

21.42 

16.32 

18.40 

20.40 

24.48 

18.36 

20.70 

22.95 

27.54 

20.40 

23.00 

25.50 

30.60 

22.44 

25.30 

28.05 

33:66 

24,48 

27.60 

30.60 

36.72 

26.52 

29.90 

33.15 

39.78 

28.56 

32.20 

35.70 

42.84 

30.60 

34.50 

38.25 

45.90 

Rates  op 
Pay. 


16  cents 

17  cents 

18  cents 

19  cents 

20  cents 

21  cents 

22  cents 

23  cents 

24  cents, 

25  cents, 

26  cents 


8  Hours 
Daily. 


$32 . 64 
34.68 
36.72 
38.76 
40.80 
42 .84 
44.88 
46.92 
48.96 
51.00 
53.04 


9  Hours  10  Hours  12  Hours 
Daily.     Daily.  Daily. 


$36.80 
39.10 
41.40 
43.70 
46.00 
48.30 
50.60 
52.90 
55.20 
57.50 
59.80 


$40.80 
43.35 
45.90 
48.45 
51.00 
53.55 
56.10 
58.65 
61.20 
63.75 
66.30 


$48 . 96 
52.02 
55.08 
58.14 
61.20 
64.26 
67.32 
70.32 
73.44 
76.50 
79.56 


WEEKLY   WAGE  TABLE. 


HOURS. 

^.00. 

$2.U0. 

$3.00. 

$4.00. 

$5.00. 

$6.00. 

$7.00. 

$8.00. 

$9.00. 

$10.00. 

$11.00. 

$12.00. 

$13.00. 

$14.00. 

H  

.01 

.01% 

.02% 

.03% 

.04% 
.08% 

.05 

.06 

.06% 

.07% 

.08% 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.12 

1  

.01^ 

.03% 

.05 

.06% 

.10 

.11% 

.13% 

.15 

.16% 

.18% 

.20 

.22 

.23% 

2...  

.03^ 

.06% 

.10 

.13% 

.16% 

.20 

.23% 

.26% 

.30 

.36% 

.40 

.43% 

.46% 

3...:  

.05 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

4  

.06% 

.13% 

.20 

.26% 

33% 

.40 

.46% 

.53% 

.60 

.66% 

.73% 

.80 

.86K 

.93% 

B  

.08  M 

.16% 

.25 

.33% 

.41% 

.50 

.58% 

.66% 
.80 

.75 

.83% 

.91% 

1.00 

1.08% 

1.16% 

6  

.10 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

7  

■  IIH 

.23% 

.35 

.46% 

.58% 

.70 

.81% 

.93% 

1.05 

1.16% 

1.28% 

1.40 

1.52 

1.63% 

8  

.13M 

.26% 

.40 

.53% 

.62% 

.80 

.93% 

1.06% 

1,20 

1.33% 

1.46% 

1.60 

1.73% 

1.86% 

Days. 

1  

.16% 
.33^ 

.33% 

.50 

.66% 

.83  H 

1.00 

1.16% 

1.33% 

1.50 

1.66% 

1-83% 

2.00 

2.17 

2.33% 

2  

.66% 

1.00 

1.33% 

1.66% 

2.00 

2.33% 

2.66% 

3.00 

3.33% 

3.66% 

4.00 

4.34 

4.66% 

3  

.50 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.51 

6.99  % 

4  

.66% 

1.33% 
1.66% 

2.00 

2.66% 

3.33% 

4.00 

4.66% 

5.33% 

6.00 

6.66% 

7.33% 

8.00 

8.68 

9.33 

5  

.88% 

2.50 

3.33% 

4.16% 

5.00 

5.83% 

6.66% 

7.50 

8.33% 

9.16% 

10.00 

10.85 

11.66%' 

6  

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

M.ocr 

MONTHLY  WAGE  TABLE. 

(SIX  WORKING  DAYS  IN   THE  WEEK.) 


Days. 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

.$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

S20 

1 

38 

42 

46 

50 

54 

58 

62 

65 

69 

73 

77 

2 

77 

85 

92 

1 

00 

1 

08 

1 

15 

1 

23 

1 

31 

1 

38 

1 

46 

1 

54 

3 

1 

15 

1 

27 

1 

38 

1 

50 

1 

62 

1 

73 

1 

85 

1 

96 

2 

08 

2 

19 

2 

31 

4 

1 

54 

1 

69 

1 

85 

2 

00 

2 

15 

2 

31 

2 

46 

2 

62 

2 

77 

2 

92 

3 

08 

5 

1 

92 

2 

12 

2 

31 

2 

50 

2 

69 

2 

88 

3 

08 

3 

27 

3 

46 

3 

65 

3 

85 

6 

2 

31 

2 

54 

2 

77 

3 

00 

3 

23 

3 

46 

3 

69 

3 

92 

4 

15 

4 

38 

4 

62 

7 

2 

69 

2 

96 

3 

23 

3 

50 

3 

77 

4 

04 

4 

31 

4 

58 

4 

85 

5 

12 

5 

38 

8 

3 

08 

3 

38 

3 

69 

4 

00 

4 

31 

4 

62 

4 

92 

5 

23 

6 

54 

5 

85 

6 

15 

9 

3 

46 

3 

81 

4 

15 

4 

50 

4 

85 

5 

19 

5 

54 

5 

88 

6 

23 

6 

58 

6 

92 

10 

3 

85 

4 

23 

4 

62 

5 

00 

5 

38 

5 

77 

6 

15 

6 

54 

6 

92 

7 

31 

7 

69 

11 

4 

23 

4 

65 

5 

08 

5 

50 

5 

92 

6 

35 

6 

77 

7 

19 

7 

62 

8 

04 

8 

46 

12 

4 

62 

5 

08 

5 

44 

6 

00 

6 

46 

6 

92 

38 

7 

85 

8 

31 

8 

77 

9 

23 

13 

5 

00 

5 

50 

6 

00 

6 

50 

7 

00 

7 

50 

8 

00 

8 

50 

9 

00 

9 

50 

10 

00 

14 

5 

38 

5 

92 

6 

46 

7 

00 

7 

54 

8 

08 

8 

62 

9 

15 

9 

69 

10 

23 

10 

77 

15 

5 

77 

6 

35 

6 

92 

7 

50 

s 

08 

8 

65 

9 

23 

9 

81 

10 

38 

10 

96 

11 

54 

20 

7 

69 

8 

46 

9 

23 

10 

00 

10 

77 

11 

54 

12 

31 

13 

03 

13 

85 

14 

62 

15 

38 

1 

10 

00 

11 

00 

12 

00 

13 

00 

14 

00 

15 

00 

16 

00 

17 

00 

18 

00 

19 

00 

20 

00 

2 

20 

00 

22 

00 

24 

00 

26 

00 

28 

00 

30 

00 

32 

00 

34 

00 

36 

00 

38 

00 

40 

00 

3 

30 

00 

33 

00 

36 

00 

39 

00 

42 

00 

45 

00 

48 

00 

51 

00 

54 

00 

57 

00 

60 

00 

4 

40 

00 

44 

00 

48 

00 

52 

00 

56 

GO 

60 

00 

64. 

00 

68 

00 

72 

00 

76 

00 

80 

00 

5 

50 

00 

55 

00 

60 

00 

65 

00 

70 

00 

75 

00 

80 

00 

85 

00 

90 

00 

95 

00 

100 

00 

6 

60 

00 

66 

00 

72 

00 

78 

00 

84 

00 

90 

00 

96 

00 

102 

00 

108 

00 

114 

00 

120 

OC 

7 

70 

00 

77 

00 

84 

00 

91 

00 

98 

00 

105 

00 

112 

00 

119 

00 

126 

00 

133 

00 

140 

OC 

8 

80 

00 

88 

00 

96 

00 

104 

00 

112 

00 

120 

00 

128 

00 

136 

00 

144 

00 

152 

00 

160 

er 

9 

90 

00 

99 

00 

108 

00 

117 

00 

126 

00 

135 

00 

144 

00 

153 

00 

162 

00 

171 

00 

180 

0* 

10 

100 

00 

110 

00 

120 

00 

130 

00 

140 

00 

150 

00 

160 

00 

170 

00 

180 

00 

190 

00 

200 

0( 

11 

110 

00 

121 

00 

132 

00 

143 

00 

154 

00 

165 

00 

176 

00 

187 

00 

198 

00 

209 

00 

220 

OC 

1 

year  

120 

00 

132 

00 

144 

00 

156 

00 

168 

00 

180 

00 

192 

00 

204 

00 

216 

00 

228 

00 

240 

OC 

YEARLY  WAGE  TABLE. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Year. 

Month . 

Week. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Week. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month , 

Week. 

Day. 

$20  is 

$1.67 

$0.38 

$0.05 

$80  is 

$6.67 

$1.53 

$0.22 

$145  is 

$12.08 

$2.78 

$0.40 

25 

2.08 

.48 

.07 

85 

7.08 

1.63 

.23 

150 

12.50 

2.88 

.41 

30 

2.50 

.58 

.08 

90 

7.50 

1.73 

.25 

155 

12.92 

2.97 

.42 

35 

2.92 

.67 

.10 

100 

8.33 

1.92 

.27 

160 

13.33 

3.07 

.44 

40 

3.33 

.77 

.11 

105 

8.75 

2.01 

.29 

165 

13,75 

3.16 

.45 

45 

3.75 

.86 

.12 

110 

9.17 

2.11 

.30 

170 

14.17 

3.26 

.47 

50 

4.17 

.96 

.14 

115 

9.58 

2.21 

.32 

180 

15.00 

3.45 

.49 

55 

4.58 

1.06 

.15 

120 

10.00 

2.30 

.33 

185 

15.42 

3.55 

.51 

60 

5.00 

1.15 

.16 

125 

10.42 

2.40 

.34 

190 

15.83 

3.64 

.52 

65 

5.42 

1.25 

.18 

130 

10.83 

2.49 

.36 

195 

16.25 

3.74 

.53 

70 

5.83 

1.34 

.19 

135 

11.25 

2.59 

.37 

200 

16.57 

3.84 

.55 

75 

6.25 

1.44 

.21 

140 

11.67 

2.69 

.38 

205 

17.08 

3.93 

.56 

86 


Human  Body  Measurements. 


ARMY   HEIGHT,  WEIGHT  AND  CHEST  MEASUREMENTS. 

(In  official  use  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  West  Point.) 


Chest 

Age. 

— 

Height, 
Inches. 

Weight, 
Pounds . 

ment — 
Expiration, 
Inches. 

Chest 
Mobility, 
Inches. 

64 

110 

29 

2 

65 

112 

29^ 

2 

66 

114 

29  3^ 

2 

17Yrs. 

67 

116 

29^ 

2 

68 

119 

30 

2H 

69 

122 

30  }4 

2H 

70 

125 

30  H 

2 

71 

128 

30  ?i 

2]/2 

65 

121 

30  M 

2 

66 

123 

31 

2 

67 
68 

125 
129 

31M 
31H 

2 

2y2 

19  Yrs. 

69 

133  . 

2V2 

70 

137 

32 

2H 

71 

141 

32  M 

2\i 
3  ' 

72 

145 

32M 

73 

149 

32  H 

3 

65 

123 

31H 

2 

6ft 

125 

3IV2 

2 

67 

127 

31M 

2 

68 

132 

32 

2H 

69 

137 

3214 

2V2 

21  Yrs. 

70 

142 

321^ 

2H 

71 

147 

32^ 

2M 

72 

152 

33 

3 

73 

157 

33  M 

3 

74 

162 

33  M 

3^ 

75 

167 

33  M 

3H 

I 


Chest 

Age. 

Height, 
Inches. 

Weight, 
Pounds . 

Measure- 
ment— 
Expiration, 
Inches. 

Chest 
Mobility, 
Inches. 

65 

117 

30H 

2 

66 

119 

30  H 

2 

67 

121 

30  H 

2 

18  Yrs 

68 

124 

31 

2H 

69 

127 

31H 

2H 

70 

130 

313^ 

23^ 

71 

133 

31^ 

2H 

72 

136 

32 

3 

65 
66 

122 
124 

31 

313^ 

2 
2 

67 
68 

126 
130 

313^ 

2 

23^  . 

20  Yrs. 

69 

134 

32 

23^ 

70 

138 

3234 

23^ 

71 

142 

323^ 

2H 

72 

146 

73 

150 

33 

3 

74 

154 

33  H 

3H 

65 
66 

125 
127 

3\V2 
31H 

2 
2 

67 

129 

32 

2  ■ 

68 
69 

134 
139 

32  H 
32  3^ 

2}4mM 

22  Yrs. 

70 

144 

32  M 

23^H 

71 

149 

33 

2^MM 

72 

154 

3334 

3 

73 

159 

333^ 

3  r^M 

74 

164 

33  M 

75 

169 

34 

33^H 

76 

174 

3414 

4  1h 

AVERAGE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
Compiled  by  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors  and  the  Acturial  Society 

OF  America. 

The  weights  are  for  persons  with  shoes  on,  and  without  coat  and  vest,  which  weigh  from  3  to  7  pounds, 
depending  on  height  of  individual  and  season  of  year. 

MEN. 


Age 
Group. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

Height  and 
Weight. 

5  ' 

5'  1" 

6'  2'' 

5'  3^' 

5'  4" 

5'  5" 

5'  6" 

5'  7" 

15-19 

113 

115 

118 

121 

124 

128 

132 

136 

20-24 

119 

121 

124 

127 

131 

135 

139 

142 

25-29 

124 

126 

128 

131 

134 

138 

142 

146 

30-34 

127 

129 

131 

134 

137 

141 

l4l5 

149 

35-39 

129 

131 

133 

136 

140 

144 

148 

152 

40  44 

132 

134 

136 

139 

142 

146 

150 

154 

45-49 

134 

136 

138 

141 

144 

148 

152 

156 

50-54 

135 

137 

139 

142 

145 

149 

153 

157 

r/  8" 

5'  9" 

5'  10" 

5'  11" 

6' 

6'  1" 

6'  2" 

6'  3" 

15-19 

140 

144 

148 

153 

158 

163 

168 

173 

20-24 

146 

150 

154 

158 

163 

168 

173 

178 

25-29 

150 

154 

158 

163 

169 

175 

181 

187 

30-34 

154 

158 

163 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

35-39 

157 

162 

167 

172 

178 

184 

191 

197 

40-44 

1-59 

164 

169 

175 

181 

187 

19i 

201 

45-49 

161 

166 

171 

177 

183 

190 

197 

204 

50-54  X 

162 

167 

172 

178 

184 

191 

198 

205 

4'  11" 

5' 

5'  I" 

5  2" 

5'  3" 

5'  4" 

5'  5' 

15-19 

110 

112 

114 

117 

120 

123 

126 

20-24 

113 

115 

117 

120 

123 

126 

129 

25-29 

116 

118 

120 

122 

125 

129 

132 

30-34 

119 

121 

123 

125 

128 

132 

•  136 

35-39 

122 

124 

126 

129 

132 

136 

140 

40-44 

126 

128 

130 

133 

136 

139 

143 

45-49 

129 

131 

133 

136 

139 

142 

146 

60-54 

131 

133 

135 

138 

141 

144 

148 

5'  6" 

5'  7" 

5'  8" 

6' 

6'  10" 

5'  11" 

6' 

15-19 

130 

134 

138 

141 

145 

150 

155 

20-24 

133 

137 

.  141 

145 

149 

153 

157 

25-29 

136 

140 

144 

148 

152 

155 

159 

30-34 

140 

144 

148 

152 

155 

158 

162 

35-39 

144 

148 

152 

156 

159 

162 

165 

40-44 

147 

151 

155 

159 

162 

166 

169 

45-49 

151 

155 

159 

163 

166 

170 

173 

56-54 

152 

157 

162 

166 

170 

174 

177 

Human  Body  Measurements — Annual  Longevity,  Etc. 
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TABLE  OF  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

(Compiled  by  U.  S.  Govt.) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

Weight, 

Height, 

Weight, 

Age. 

Height, 

W^eight, 

Height, 

vv  triyiii/. 

mcnes. 

1  ounds . 

Inches. 

Pounds . 

Inches. 

Pounds . 

Inches. 

Pounds . 

Birth  

20.6 

7.6 

20.5 

7. 16 

33  months . .  . 

36  % 

30  % 

oo  y$ 

29 '% 

3  months .... 

13* 

34  months . .  . 

31  % 

.30X2 

30  % 

6  months .... 

18 

25% 

35  months ... 

DO  /i 

ox  X8 

00X2 

7  months .... 

2714, 

19  H 

26% 

17  % 

36  months . .  . 

37  % 

32  % 

OD  ^ 

30  % 

8  months .... 

27 

18*34 

37  months . .  . 

37  % 

^9  l/i 

74, 

00  ^ 

9  months .... 

28  J'^ 

20  ^ 

97  5A 

19 

38  months  . .  . 

37 

32  % 

37 

31 

10  months . .  . 

27% 

IQ  V<J 

39  months  . .  . 

"^7 

33  3^ 

0/  >4 

^1  5/ 

11  months .. . 

29 

91  i^ 

28 

20  3^ 

40  months . .  . 

oay2 

XX  ^2 

0/  X2 

32 

12  months . . . 

29  % 

20% 

41  months  . .  . 

385^ 

33  % 

^7  S/i' 

^9  \x 

13  months . . , 

29  Vs 

22% 

29  H 

21 

42  months  . .  . 

38% 

33% 

38 

32  3^ 

14  months . .  . 

'  30M 

23 

29% 

21% 

43  months  . .  . 

38% 

33% 

38  3i 

32  M 

15  months . 

30^ 

23  H 

30  3^ 

21% 

44  months  .■. 

38% 
39 

34% 

383^ 

33 

16  months  . .  . 

313^ 

24.  H 

30^ 

22% 

45  months ... 

34% 

38^ 

33% 

17  months . . . 

^1% 

243^ 

30  M 

22% 

46  months  . .  . 

39 

34:% 

38  3^ 

33% 

18  months . .  . 

SXH 

31?^ 

23% 

47  months  . .  . 

.  393^ 

35% 

38% 

^3% 

19  months . .  . 

S2H 

in 

23% 

48  months  . .  . 

393^ 

35% 

39 

33% 

20  months . .  . 

32  y» 

25  H 

32 

24:% 

5  years  

41.6 

41.1 

41.3 

39.7 

21  months . .  . 

32  >| 

25  H 

32  3^ 

24  M 

43.8 

45.2 

43.4 

43.3 

22  months . .  . 

33^ 

26  H 

32  5^ 

25% 

7  years  

45.7 

49.1 

45.5 

47.5 

23  months . .  . 

33  5^ 

27 

32 

25% 

8  years  

47.8 

53.9 

47.6 

52.0 

24  months . .  . 

33M 

27'Vg 

33  3^ 

26% 

9  years  

49.7 

59.2 

49.4 

57.1 

25  months . .  . 

27  H 

33  H 

26% 

10  years  

51.7 

65.3 

51.3 

62.4 

26  months . .  . 

34^ 

33% 

27% 

1 1  years ...  , 

53.3 

70.2 

53.4 

68.8 

27  months . .  . 

34  M 

29 

33% 

.27% 

12  years . . 

55.1 

76.9 

55.9 

78.3 

28  months ..  . 

35  H 

29  H 

34  5^ 

27% 

57.2 

84.8 

58.2 

88.7 

29  months . .  . 

35  Vs 

29% 

34^ 

27% 

59.9 

94.9 

59.9 

98.4 

30  months . .  . 

35  Vs 

29  H 

343^ 

28% 

62.3 

107.1 

61  >1 

106.1 

31  months . .  . 

35  Vi 

30 

35  3^ 

28% 

65.0 

121.0 

61.6 

112.0 

32  months . .  . 

36 

30  H 

35^ 

29 

LONGEVITY  OF  VARIOUS  ANIMALS. 


Animal.  Years. 

Ass  from  25  to  50 

Bee   4 

Beaver   50 

Beetle   1  to  4 

Birds   3  to  30 

Camel  50  to  60 

Carp  100  to  150 

Cat   18 

Cow   20 

Crocodile   100 

Crows   100 

Deer   20 

Dog  23  to  30 

Eagle   100 

Elephant  150  to  200 

Fox..:   15 


Animal.  Years. 

Fowl   10 

Goose   50 

Hare . .  . :   7  to  8 

Heron   60 

Hog   20 

Horse  25  to  30 

Lark  16  to  IS 

Lion   60 

Monkey  16  to  18 

Ox  ,   19 

Parrot   100 

Peacock   24 

Pelican  40  to  50 

Pigeon   20 

Pike   100 

Rabbit   8  or  9 


Years. 
100 
20 
10 
10 
40 


WEIGHT  OF  ORGANS  OF  HUMAN 

Brain,  male  50  ozs.  I  Kidney,  male  3.5  ozs. 

Brain,  female  44    "     Liver  .  4  lbs. 

Heart,  male  11    "     Lungs,  right  21  ozs. 

Heart,  female   9   **  '  Lungs,  left  19  " 


Animal. 

Raven  ,  

Rhinoceros  

Salmon  

Sheep  

Sparrow-hawk  

Spider   1 

Squirrel   7 

Stag  under  50 

Swan  -   100 

Tiger  and  Leopard   25 

Toad  i.  20  to  30 

Tortoise  '  over  100 

Viper   6  or  7 

Wolf   20 

Wren   2  or  3 

BODY. 

I  Pancreas  3  to  4  ozs. 

Spleen   6  *' 


BIRO  COUNT  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

(By  E.  W.  Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  u'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  Initial  steps  toward  a  count  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposp  of  ascertaining  approxi- 
mately the  number  and  relative  abundance  of  the  different  species.  This  preliminary  count  proved  to 
be  so  satisfactory  that  the  Survey  repeated  it  on  a  larger  scale  in  1915  and  extended  it  over  a  still  greater 
area  in  1916  and  1917.  The  results  obtained  in  1914  have  been  surprisingly  corroborated  by  those  of 
succeeding  years,  and  the  work  gives  promise  of  producing,  after  a  series  of  years,  results  that,  in  view  of 
the  recognized  value  of  birds  to  agriculture,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value.  It  has  been  ascertained  through 
these  counts  that  birds  in  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  Northeastern  United  States  average  slightly 
more  than  a  pair  to  the  acre,  though  in  parts  of  the  arid  West  and  on  the  treeless  plains  this  number  dwindles 
to  an  average  of  half  a  pair,  or  even  less,  to  the  acre. 

By  far  the  most  abundant  birds  in  the  United  States  are  the  robin  and  the  English  sparrow,  but  several 
others  are  common  enough  to  make  their  total  numbers  run  well  into  the  millions.  The  counts  so  far 
show  that  th&  most  abundant  bird  on  farms  in  the  Northeastern  States  is  the  robin;  next  to  this  is  the  , 
English  sparrow^  and  following  these  are  the  catbird,  brown  thrasher,  house  wren,  kingbird,  and  bluebird, 
in  the  order  named.  The  densest  bird  population  anywhere  recorded  is  near  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
a  careful  count  showed,  in  1915,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pairs  of  forty  species  on  five  acres.  Two  city 
blocks,  well  furnished  with  trees,  in  the  city  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  harbored  sixty-five  pairs  on  ten  acres.  These 
high  figures  show  the  important  results  which  will  follow  from  careful  protection  and  encouragement  of  birds. 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES. 


First — Cotton. 
Second — Paper. 
Third — Leather. 
Fifth — Wooden. 


Seventh — Woolen . 
Tenth — Tin. 
Twelfth — Silk    and  fine 
linen. 


Fifteenth — Crystal. 
Twentieth — China. 
Twenty-fifth — Silver. 
Thirtieth — Pearl. 


I  Fortieth — Ruby. 
Fiftieth— Golden. 
Seventy-fifth — Diamond. 
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Weights  and  Measures — Metric. 


(Prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Government  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

UNITS  OF  WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE. 

The  fundamental  unit  of  the  metric  system  is  the  meter,  the  unit  of  length.  From  this  the  units  of 
capacity  (liter)  and  of  weight  (gram)  were  derived.  All  other  units  are  the  decimal  subdivisions  or  multiples 
of  these.  These  three  units  are  simply  related,  e.  g.,  for  all  practical  purposes  1  cubic  decimeter  equals 
1  liter  and  1  Uter  of  water  weighs  1  kilogram.  The  metric  tables  are  formed  by  combining  the  words  "meter," 
"gram,"  and  "liter"  with  the  six  numerical  prefixes,  as  in  the  following  tables: 


^Prefixes.  Meaning. 

Units. 

1  PREFIXES.  Meaning. 

Units. 

milli-  =  one-thousandth 
centi-  =  one  hundredth 
deci-  =  one-tenth 
Unit   =  one 

.001 
.01 

.1 

1 

"meter" /or  length 
"gram"  for  weight 
or  mass. 

deka-  =ten 

liecto-  =  one  hundred 

kilo-   =  one  thousand 

10 
100 
1000 

"liter"  for  capacity. 

All  lengths,  areas,  and  cubic  measures  in  the  following  tables  are  derived  from  the  international  meter, 
the  legal  equivalent  being  1  meter  =  39.37  inches  (law  of  July  28,  1866).  In  1893  the  United  States  Office 
of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  was  authorized  to  derive  the  yard  from  the  meter,  using  for  the  purpose 
the  relation  legalized  in  1866,  1  yard  =  3600-3937  meter.  The  customary  weights  are  likewise  referred  to 
the  kilogram  (Executive  order  approved  April  5,  1893).  This  action  fixed  the  values,  inasmuch  as  tUe  refer- 
ence standards  are  as  perfect  and  unalterable  as  it  is  possible  for  human  skill  to  make  them  at  this  time. 
All  capacities  are  based  on  the  equivalent  1  liter  equals  1.000027  cubic  decimeters.  The  decimeter  is  equal 
to  3.937  incaes  in  accordance  with  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  meter  given  above.  The  gallon  referred  to 
in  the  tables  is  the  United  States  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches.  The  bushel  is  the  United  States  bushel  of 
2,150.42  cubic  inches.  These  units  must  not  be  confused  with  the  British  units  of  the  same  name,  which 
differ  from  those  used  in  the  United  States.  The  British  gallon  is  approximately  20  per  cent  larger  and 
the  British  bushel  3  per  cent  larger  than  the  corresponding  units  used  in  this  country.  The  customary 
weights  derived  from  the  international  kilogram  are  based  on  the  value  1  avoirdupois  pound  =  453.5924277 
grams.  The  value  of  the  troy  pound  is  based  upon  the  relation  just  mentioned  and  also  the  equivalent 
5760-7000  avoirdupois  pounds  equals  1  troy  pound. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  UNITS. 

LENGTH. 

Fundamental  Units — A  meter  (m)  is  a  unit  of  length  equivalent  to  the  distance  between  the  defining 
lines  on  the  international  prototype  meter  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  when  this 
standard  is  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  (o"  C). 

A  yard  (yd.)  is  a  unit  of  length  equivalent  to  3600-3937  of  a  meter.  - 


Multiples  and  submultiples: 
1  kilometer  =  1000  meters. 
1  hectometer  =  100  meters. 
1  «lekameter  =10  meters. 
1  decimeter  =  0.1  meter. 
1  centimeter  =  0.01  meter. 
1  millimeter  =  0.001  meter  = 
1  micron  =  0.000001  meter  = 
1  millimicron  r  0.000  000  001  meter  = 
1 'foot  =  1-3  yird  =  1200-3937  meter 
1  inch  =  1-36  yard  =  1-12  foot  =  100-3937  meter. 
1  link  =  0.22  yard  =  7.92  inches. 


0.1  centimeter. 
0.001  millimeter. 

0.001  micron 


1  rod  =  534  yards  =16  34  feet. 

1  chain  =  22  yards  =100  links  =  66  feet  =  4  rods. 

1  furlong  =  220  yards  =  40  rods  =  10  chains. 

1  statute  mile  =1760  yards  =  5280  feet  =  320  rods. 

1  hand  =  4  inches. 

1  point  =  1-72  inch. 

1  mil  =  0.001  inch. 

1  fathom  =  6  feet. 

1  span  =  9  inches  =1-8  fathom. 

1  nautical  mile       f  United  States  =  6080.20  feet 

1  sea  mile  {     =1.151  553  statute  miles 

1  geographical  mile  t     =  1853.249  meters. 


AREA. 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  square  meter  is  a  unit  of  area  equivalent  to  the 
area  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which  are  1  meter. 
A  square  yard  is  a  unit  of  area  equivalent  to  the 
area  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which  are  1  yard. 
Multiples  and  SubmuUiples: 

1  square  kilometer  =  1,000,000  square  meters. 
1  hectare  or  square  hectometer  =  10,000  square 
meters. 

1  are  or  square  dekameter  =  100  square  meters. 
1  centare  =  1  square  meter. 
1  square  decimeter  =  0.01  square  meter. 
1  square  centimeter  =  0.0001  square  meter. 

VOLUME. 

Fundamental  Units: 

A  cubic  meter  is  a  unit  of  volume  equivalent  to  a 
cube  the  edges  of  which  are  1  meter. 

A  cubic  yard  is  a  unit  of  volume  equivalent  to  a 
cube  the  edges  of  which  are  1  yard. 
Multiples  and  Submultiples: 

1  cubic  kilometer  =  1,000,000,000  cubic  meters. 

1  cubic  hectometer  =  1,090,000  cubic  meters. 

1  cubic  dekameter  =  1000  cubic  meters. 

1  stere  =  1  cubic  meter. 

CAPACITY. 


1  square  millimeter  =  0.000  001  square  meter  =  0.01 

square  centimeter. 
1  square  foot  =1-9  square  yard. 
1  square  inch  =  1-1296  square  yatd  =  1-144  square 
foot. 

1  square  link  =  0.0484  square  yard  =  62.7264  square 
inches. 

1  square  rod  =  30.25  square  yards  =  272.25  square 

feet  =  625  square  links. 
1  square  chain  =  484  square  yards  =  16  square  rods 

=  100,000  square  links. 
T  acre  =  4840  square  yards  =160  square  rods  =10 

square  chains. 
1  square  mile  =  3,097,600  square  yUrds  =  640  acres. 


1  cubic  decimeter  =  0.001  cubic  metg:. 
1  cubic  centimeter  =  0.000001  cubic  meter  =  0.001 

1  cubic  millimeter  =  0.000000001   cubic  meter  = 

0.001  cubic  centimeter. 
1  cubic  foot  =  1-27  cubic  yard. 
1  cubic  inch  =1-46658  cubic  yard  =  1-1728  cubic 
foot. 

1  board  foot  =  144  cubic  inches  =  1-12  cubic  foot. 
1  cord  =  128  cubic  feet. 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  liter  is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the  vol- 
ume occupied  by  the  mass  of  1  kilogram  of  pure 
water  at  its  maximum  density  (at  a  tempera- 
ture of  4°  C,  practically)  and  under  the  standard 
atmospheric  pressure  (of  760  mm).  It  is 
equivalent  in  volume^  to  1.000027  cubic  deci- 
meters. 


A  gallon  is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the 
volume  of  231  cubic  inches.  It  is  used  for  the 
measurement  of  liquid  commodities  only. 

A  bushel  is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the 
volume  of  21.50.42  cubic  inches.  It  is  used  in 
the  measurement  of  dry  commodities  only. 

The  above  *ushel  is  the  so-called  stricken  or  struck 
bushel.    Many  dry  commodities  are  sold  by  heaped 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  UNITS— Continued. 


CAPACITY 

Fundamental  UtMs. 

bushel,  which  is  generally  specilied  Id  the  State  laws 
to  be  the  usual  stricken  bushel  measure  *'duly 
heaped  in  the  form  of  a  cone  as  high  as  the  article 
will  admit"  or  * 'heaped  as  high  as  may  be  without 
special  effort  or  design."  The  heaped  bushel  was 
originally  intended  to  be  25  per  cent  greater  than 
the  stricken  bushel. 

Multiples  and  Submultijples: 
1  hectoliter  =100  liters. 
1  dekaliter — 10  liters. 
1  deciliter  =0.1  liter. 
1  centiliter  =  0.01  liter. 

1  milliliter  =  0.001    liter  =  1.000027    cubic  centi- 
meters. 

1  liquid  quart  =  1-4  gallon 57.75  cubic  inches. 


»l-2  liquid  quart  =». 
llauld    pint  =  7.21875 


-Continued. 

1  liquid    pint  =  1-8    gallon  = 

28.875  cubic  inches. 
1  gill  =  1-32    gallon  =  1-4 

1  fluid  ounce  =  1-128  gallon  =  1-lS  liquid  pint. 
1  fluid  dram  =  1-8  fluid  ounce  =  1-128  liquid  pint. 
1  minim  =  1-60  fluid  dram  =  1-430  fluid  ounce. 
1  firkin  =  9  gallons. 

1  peck  =  1-4  bushel  =  537.605  cubic  inches. 

1  dry  quart  =  1-32  bushel  =  1-3  peck  =  67.200625 
cubic  inches. 

1  dry  pint  =  1-64  bushel  =  1-2  dry  quart  =  33.600- 
3125  cubic  inches. 

1  b.irrel  (for  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  dry  com- 
modities) =  7056  cubic  inches  =  105  dry  quarts. 

The  barrel  capacity  was  fixed  by  United  States 
statute,  approved  March  4,  1915. 


MASS. 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  kilogram  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to  the  mass 
of  the  international  prototype  kilogram  at  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

An  avoirdupois  pound  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent 
to  0.4535924277  kilogram. 

A  gram  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to  one-thous- 
andth of  the  mass  of  the  international  prototype 
kilogram  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

A  troy  pound  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to 
5760-7000  of  that  of  the  avoirdupois  pound. 
Multiples  and  Submultiples . 

1  metric  ton  =  1000  kilograms. 

1  hectogram  =  100  grams  =  0.1  kilogram. 

1  dekagram  =  10  grams  =  0.01  kilogram. 

1  decigram  =  0.1  gram. 

1  centigram  =  0.01  gram. 

1  milligram  =  0.001  gram. 


avoirdupois  ounce  =1-16  avoirdupoisTpound. 
avoirdupois  dram  =  1-256  avoirdupois  pound  «= 
1-16  avoirdupois  ounce. 

gram  =  1-700      avoirdupois      pound  =  10-4375 
avoirdupois  ounce  =  1-5760  troy  pound, 
apothecaries'  pound  =  1  troy  pound  =  5760-700C 
avoirdupois  pound. 

apothecaries*  or  troy  ounce  =  1-12  troy  pound 
=  480-7000  avoirdupois  pound  =  480  grains, 
apothecaries'  dram  =  1-96  apothecaries'  pound «» 
1-8  apothecaries'  ounce  =  60  grains, 
pennyweight  =  1-20  troy  ounce  =  24  grains, 
apothecaries'  scruple  =  1-3  apothecaries'  dran: 
=  20  grains. 

metric  carat  =  200  milligrams  =  0.2  gram, 
short  hundredweight  =  iOO  avoirdupois  pounds, 
long  hundredweight  =112  avoirdupois '  pounds 
short  ton  =  2000  avoirdupois  pounds, 
long  ton  =  2240  avoirdupois  pounds. 


STANDARDS  FOR  MEASUREMENT. 
Units  of  measurement  should  be  distinguished  from  standards  for  measurement,  particularly  ir 
the  case  of  length  and  capacity.  Units  of  length  are  fixed  distances,  independent  of  any  other  considera- 
tion, while  length  standards  are  affected  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  with  changes  of  temperature  ol 
the  material  of  which  the  standard  may  be  composed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  distance  between  the  defining  lines  or  end  surfaces  of  the  standards  shall  be  equal  to  the 
unit.  The  same  is  true  of  standards  of  capacity,  which  at  some  definite  temperature  contain  a  given  number 
of  units  of  volume.  The  temperature  at  which  metric  length  standards  are  customarily  made  correct  is 
0°  C,  although  20*  C  is  also  used  for  steel  tapes  and  some  other  standards  intended  for  use  at  room  or  aver- 
age outdoor  temperatures.  The  temperature  at  which  standards  of  length  of  the  cu3tomary  system  are 
made  correct  is  62*'  F. 

For  measurements  of  high  precision  it  is  also  necessary  to  specify  the  manner  of  support  of  the  standards, 
whether  at  certain  points  only  or  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  in  the  case  of  tapes  it  is  also  necessary 
to  give  the  tension  applied  to  the  tape  when  in  use.  In  the  United  States  the  capacity  standards,  both 
metric  and  customary,  are  made  to  hold  the  specified  volumes  at  4°  C.  Standards  of  capacity  are  usually 
made  of  brass  so  the  capacity  at  any  other  temperature  may  be  computed  by  the  use  of  the  coefficient  Oi 
cubical  expansion,  usually  assumed  to  be  0.000054  per  degree  centigrade.  In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  liquldJ 
a  more  important  consideration  than  the  temperature  of  the  measures  is  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  wher 
measured,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  coefficient  of  expansion  of  many  Uquids  makes  the  actual, mass  ol 
a  given  volume  delivered  vary  considerably  with  temperature.  For  this  reason,  the  custom  of  buying  anc 
selling  Uquids  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure  is  recommended.  It  is  further  recommended  that,  wher 
liquids  are  sold  by  volume,  68°  F  or  20°  C  be  adopted  as  the  standard  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

While  the  temperature  of  a  weight  does  not  affect  its  mass,  it  is  nevertheless  important  that  when  twc 
weighta  are  compared  in  air  they  both  be  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  air.  If  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  tlie  air  and  the  weights,  convection  currents  will  be  set  up  and  the  readings  ol  the 
balance  will  be  thereby  affected.  Also,  since  weights  are  buoyed  up  by  the  surrounding  air  by  amountF 
dependent  upon  their  volumes,  it  is  desirable  that  the  weights  of  any  set  be  of  the  same  material.  If  two 
weights  of  the  same  density  balance  in  air  of  a  certain  density  they  will  balance  in  vacuo  or  in  air  of  a  differ- 
ent density.  Brass  is  the  material  most  widely  used  for  standard  weights,  although  platinum  is  quite  com- 
monly used  for  weights  of  1  gram  or  less.  In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  den.sity  of  weights, 
those  made  of  brass  are  assumed  to  have  a  density  of  8.4  at  o"  C,  while  those  of  platinum  are  assumed  to 
have  a  density  of  21.5  at  o°  C. 

SPELLING  AND  ABBREVIATION  OF  UNITS. 

The  spelling  of  the  names  of  units  adopted  by  ttie  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  that  given  in  tht 
list  below.  The  spelling  of  the  metric  units  is  in  accordance  with  that  given  in  the  law  of  July  28,  1866 
legalizing  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States.    Following  the  names  of  each  unit  in  the  list  below,  h 

fiven  the  abbreviation  which  the  Bureau  has  adopted.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  principles: 
.  The  period  is  omitted  after  the  abbreviations  of  the  metric  units,  while  it  is  used  after  those  of  the  cus 
tomary  system.  2.  The  exponents,  "2"  and  "3,"  are  used  to  signify  area  and  volume,  respectively,  ir 
the  case  of  the  metric  units  instead  of  the  longer  prefixes  "sq."  or  "cu."  In  conformity  with  this  principle 
the  abbreviation  for  cubic  centimeter  is  "cm3,"  instead  of  "c,  c."  or  "c.  cm."  The  term  "cubic  centimeter' 
as  used  in  chemical  work  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer,  since  the  unit  actually  used  is  the  "milliliter,"  which  has  e 
slightly  larger  volume.  3.  The  use  of  the  same  abbreviation  for  both  singular  and  plural  is  recommended 
This  practice  is  already  established  in  expressing  metric  units  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  chie'^ 
purpose  of  abbreviations.  4.  It  Is  also  suggested  that,  unless  all  the  text  Is  printed  in  capital  letters,  onlj 
small  letters  be  used  for  abbreviations  except  in  the  case  of  A.  for  acre,  where  the  use  Of  the  capital  letter 
is  general. 
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FEET,  YARDS,  MILES,  ACRES,  QTS,  ETC.,  WITH   METRIC  EQUIVALENTS^ 

(By  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce.) 
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^Met'Crs 
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meters 
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meters 

Cubic 
yards 
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meters 

Kilo- 
meters 
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0 

0 
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1 
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.2 
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J? 
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1 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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1 
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4 
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4 
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4 

3 
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4 

5 
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4 

6 
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4 

2 
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5 
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o 
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3 
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5 

6 
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5 

s 
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5 

3 
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6 
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6 
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6 

4 
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6 

7 
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5 

9 
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5 

3 
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7 
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7 
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5 

35192 

7 

9 
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7 

11 
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7 

4 
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8 
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8 

26 . 24667 

8 

6 
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10 
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12 
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8 

4 
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9 
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9 
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11 

77148 

9 

14 

4841 
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5 
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30 
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10 
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13 
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10 

16 
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10 
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8 
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17 
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6 
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2 
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9 
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19 
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2 

7 
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3 
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3 

17 
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3 

20 
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8 
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4 
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10 
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18 
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22 

5309 

4 

8 
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11 
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5 

19 
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5 

24 
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5 

9 

32055 

6 
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6 

12 

23295 

6 

20 
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6 

25 

7496 

9 

9 

94192 

7 

5.18161 

7 

55.77417 

7 

12 

99751 

7 

22 

23503 
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27 

3589 
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10 

56329 
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13 
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8 

23 
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8 

28 

9682 

8 

11 

18466 

1  V 
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62.33583 

9 

14 

52663 

9 

24 

85091 

9 

30 

5776 

9 

11 

.80603 

20 

6.09601 
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65.61667 
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15 
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20 

26 

15886 

20 

32 

1869 

20 

12 

.42740 
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6.40081 

1 

68 . 89750 
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16 

05575 
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27 

46680 

1 

33 

7963 

1 

13 

.04877 

2 

6.70561 
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3 
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meters 
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meters 
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miles 

Acres 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Acres 

Liquid 
quarts 

Liters 

Liters 

Liquid 
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1 . 8532 
3.7065 
5.5597 
7.4130 
9.2662 
11.1195 
12.9727 
14.8260 
16.6792 

18.5325 
20 . 3857 
22 . 2390 
24.0922 
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27.7987 
29 . 6520 
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0.53959 
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TABLES  OF  INTER-RELATION  OF  UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 
UNITS  OF  LENGTH. 


1  in.  =0.126263  links  =  0.083333  ft.  =  0.027777 
yds.  =  0.005050  rds.  =  0.001262  chains  =  0.000015 
miles  =  2.540  cms.  =0.025400  meters. 

1  link  =  7.92  ins.  =  0.66  ft.  =  0.22  yds.  =  0.04  rds. 
=  0.01  chains  =  0.000125  miles  =  20.116  cms.  = 
0.201168  meters. 

1  ft.  =  12  ins.  =  1.515152  links  =  0.333333  yds.  = 
0.060606  rds.  =  0.0151515  chains  =  0.000189  miles  = 
30.480  cms.  =  0.304800  meters. 

1  yd.  =  36  ins.  =4.54545  links  =  3  ft.  =  0.181818 
rds.  =  0.0454545  chains  =  0.000568  miles  =  91.440  cms. 
=  0.914401  meters. 

1  rd.  =  198  ins.  =  25  links  =  16.5  ft.  =  5.5  yds.  = 


0.25  chains  =  0.003125  miles  =  502.92i0  cms.  = 
5.029210  meters 

1  chain  =  792  ins.  =  100  links  =  66  ft.  =  22  yds.  = 
4  rds.  =  0.0125  miles.  =  2011.684  cm3.  =  20.11684 
meters. 

1  mile  =  63360  ins.  =  8000  links  =  5280  ft.  =  1760 
yds.  =320  rds.  =  80  chains  =  160934.72  cms.  =  1609.- 
3472  meters. 

1  cm.  =0.39  ins.  =  0.049709  links  =  0.03280833  ft.  = 
0.010936  yds.  =0.001988  rds.  =0.00049709  chains  = 
0.0000062  miles  =  0.01  meters. 

1  meter  =  39.37  ins.  =4.970960  links  =  3.280833  ft. 
=  1.093611  yds.  =0.198838  rds.  =  0,04970960  chains 
=  0.0006213  miles  =  100  cms. 


UNITS  OF  AREA. 


1  sq.  in.  =  0.0159423  sq.  links  =  0.00694444  sq.  yds. 
=  0.000025507  sq.  rds.  =- 0.000001  sq.  chains  = 
0.000000159  acres  =  0.0000000002491  sq.  miles  = 
6.4516  cms.  =  0.000645  sq.  meters  =  0.000000064 
hectares. 

1  sq.  link  =  62.7264  sq.  ins.  =  0.4356  sq.  ft.  =  0.0484 
eq.  yds.  =  0.0016  sq.  rds.  =  0.0001  sq.  chains- 
0.00001  acres  =  0.0000000156  sq.  miles  =  404.6873 
sq.  cms.  =  0.040468  sq.  meters  =  0.000004046  hectares. 

1  sq.  ft.  =  144  SQ.  ins.  =  2.295684  sq.  links  =- 
0.1111111  sq.  yds.  =  0.00367309  sq.  rds.  =- 0.000229 
sq.  chains  =  0.000022956  acres  =  0.0000000358701  sq. 
miles  =  929.0341  sq.  cms.  =  0.092903  sq.  meters  = 
0.000009290  hectares. 

1  sq.  yd.  =  1296  sq.  ins.  =  20.6612  sq.  links  =  9  sq. 
ft.  =  0.03305785  sq.  rds.  =  0.00206612  sq.  chains  = 
0.000206612  acres  =  0.000000322831  sq.  miles  = 
8361.307  sq.  cms.  =  0.836130  sq.  meters  =  0.000083613 

1  sq.  rd.  =  39204  sq.  ins.  =  625  sq.  links  =  272.25 
sq.  ft.  =  30.25  sq.  yds.  =0.0625  sq.  cha'ins  =  0.00625 
acres  =  0.0000097656  sq.  miles  =  252929.5  sq.  cms. 
=  25.29295  sq.  meters  =  0.002529295  hectares. 

1  sq.  chain  =  627264  sq.  ins.  =  10000  sq.  links  = 

UNITS  OF  VOLUME 
ft.  =0.00002143347 
=  0.01638716  cu.  dms.  = 


4356  sq.  ft.  =484  sq.  yds,  =  16  sq.  rds.  =0,1  acres  = 
0.00015625  sq.  miles  =  404687  sq,  cms,  =  404.6873 
sq.  meters  =  0.0404687  hectares. 

1  acre  =  6272640  sq.  ins.  =  100000  sq.  links  = 
43560  sq.  ft.  =  4840  sq.  yds.  =  160  8q„  rds.  =  10  sq. 
chains  =  0.0015625  sq.  miles  =  404687  sq.  cms.  = 
4046.873  sq.  meters  =  0.404687  hectares. 

1  sq.  mile  =  4014489600  sq.  ins.  =  64000000  sq, 
links  =  27878400  sq.  ft.  =  3097600  sq.  yds.  =  102400 
sq.  rds.  =  6400  sq.  chains  =  640  acres  =  2589998470 
sq.  cms.  =  2589998  sq  .meters  =  258.9998  hectares. 

1  sq.  cm.  =  0.1549997  sq.  ins.  =  0.00247104  sq. 
links  =  0.00107638  sq.  ft.  =  0.00011959  sq.  yds.  = 
0.000003953  sq,  rds.  =  0.000000247  sq.  chains  =  0.000- 
00002471  acres  =  0.00000000003861  sq.  miles  =  0.0001 
sq.  meters  =  0.00000001  hectares. 

1  sq.  meter  =  1549.9969  sq.  ins.  =  24.7104  sq.  links 
=  10.763087  sq.  ft.  =  1.195985  sq.  yds.  =  0.0395367 
sq.  rds.  =  0.002471  sq.  chains  =  0.000247104  acres  = 
0.0000003861006  sq.  miles  =1000  sq.  cms.  =0.0001 
hectares. 

1  hectare  =  15499969  sq.  ins,  =247104  sq.  links  = 
1076387  sq.  ft,  =  11959.85  sq.  yds.  =  395367  sq, 
rds.  =  24.7104  sq.  chains  =  2.47104  acres  =  0.003861- 
006  sq.  miles  =  10000000  sq.  cms.  =  lOOOO  sq.  meters^ 


1  cu.  in  =  0.000578704 
cu.  yds.  =  16.387162  cms. 
0.00001638716  cu.  meters. 


1  cu.  ft.  =  1728  cu.  ins.  =  0.0370370  cu.  yds,  = 
28317.016  cu.  cms.  =  28.317016  cu.  dms.  =  0.028317- 
016  cu.  meters. 

1  cu.  yd.  =  46656  cu.  ins.  =  27  cu.  ft.  =  764559.4 
cu.  cms.  =  764.5594  cu.  dms.  =  0.7645594  cu.  meters. 

UNITS  OF  CAPACITY— LIQUID  MEASURE. 


1  cu.  cm.  =  0.06102338  cu.  ins.  =  0.00003531442 
cu,  ft.  =0.00000130794  cu..  yds.  =0.001  cu.  dms.  = 
0.000001  cu.  meters.  ' 

1  cu.  dm.  =  61.02338  cu.  ins.  =  0.03531445  cu.  ft.  = 
0.001307943   cu.   yds.  =  1000   cu.   cms.  =  0.001  cu, 

1  cu!  meter  =  61023.38  cu.  ins.  =  35.31445  cu.  ft.  = 
1.3079428  cu.  yds.  =  1000000  cu,  cms.  =  1000  cu. 
dms. 


1  minim  =  0.01666  fl.  dr.  =  0.00208  fl.  oz.  =  0.000520 
gills  =  0.000130  liq.  pts.  =  0.00006510  liq.  qts.= 
0.000016  gals.  =  0.06161  ml.  =  0.000061  liters  = 
0.003759  cu.  ins. 

1  fl.  dr.  =  60  minims  =  0.125  fl.  ozs.  =0.03125  gills 
=  0.007812  lio.  pts,  =  0.003906  liq.  qts.  =  0.000976 
gals.  =3.69661  mis.  =  0.003696  liters  =0.225586  cu, 
ins. 

1  fl.  oz.  =  480  minims  =  8  fl.  drs.  =  0.25  gills  = 
0.0625  liq.  pts.  =  0.03125  liq.  qts.  =  0.007812  gals,  = 
29.5729  mis.  =0.029572  liters  =  1.80469  cu.  ins. 

1  gill  =1920  minims  =  32  fi.  drs.  =  4  fl.  ozs.  =0.25 
liq,  pts,  =  0.125  liq,  qts.  =0.03125  gals.  =  118.292 
mis.  =  0.118292  liters  =  7.21875  cu.  ins. 

1  liq.  pt.  =  7680  minims  =128  fl.  drs.  =  16  fl.  ozs. 
=  4  gills  =  0.5  liq.  qts.  =  0.125  gals.  =  473.167  mis.  = 
0.473167  liters  =  28.875  cu.  ins. 


1  liq.  qt.  =  15360  minims  =  256  fl-  drs.  =  32  fl. 
ozs.  =  8  gills  =  2  liq,  pts,  =  0.25  gals.  =  946333  mis,  = 
0.940333  liters  =  57.75  cu,  ins, 

1  gal.  =  61440  minims  =1024  fl,  drs.  =  128  fl.  ozs, 
=  32  gills  =8  liq.  pts.  =  4  liq.  qts.  =  3785.332  mis.  = 
3.785332  liters  =  231  cu.  ins, 

1  ml.  =  16.231  minims  =  0.27051  fl,  drs.  =  0.0338147 
fl.  ozs.  =  0.008453  gills  =  0.002113  liq.  pts.  =  0.0010567 
liq.  qts.  =  0.000264  gals.  =  0.001  liters  =  0.06 102 £ 
cu.  ins. 

1  liter  =  16231.1  minims  =  270.518  fl.  drs.  =33.8147 
fl.  ozs.  =  8.45368  gills.  =  2.11342  liq.  pts.  =  1.05671 
Uq.  qts.  =  0.264178  gals.  =  1000  mis.  =  61.0250  cu.  ins. 

1  cu.  in.  =  265.974  minims  =  4.43290  fl.  drs.  = 
0.554113  fl.  ozs.  =  0.138528  gills  =  0.0346320  liq. 
pts.  =  0.0173160  liq.  qts.  =  0.004329  ■  gals,  =  16.3867 
mis.  =  0.0163867  liters. 

UNITS  OF  CAPACITY  DRY  MEASURE. 


1  dry  pt.  =  0.5  dry  qts.  =  0.0625  pks.  =  0.015625  bu. 
=  0.550599  liters  =  0.055060  dkl.  =  33.6003125  cu.  ins. 

1  dry  qt.  =  2  dry  pts.  =0.125  pks.  =  0.03125  bu. 
=  1.101198  liters  =  0.110120  dkl.  =  67.200625  cu.  ins. 

1  pk.  =  16  dry  pts.  =  8  dry  qts.  =  0.25  bu.  =  8.80958 
liters  =  0.880958  dkl.  =  537.605  cu.  ins. 

1  bu.  =  64  dry  pts.  =  32  dry  qts.  =  4  pks.  =  35.2383 
liters  =  3.52383  dkl.  =  2150.42  cu.  ins. 


=  1.81620  dry  ptSL  =  0.908102  dry  qts.  = 
pks.  =  0.028378    bu.  =  0.1    dkl.  =  61.0250 


1  liter  = 
0.113513 
cu.  ins. 

1  dkl.  =  18.1620  dry  pts.  =  9.08102  dry  ats.  = 
1.13513  pks:  =  0.28378  bu.  =  10  liters  =  610.250  cu.  ins. 

1  cu.  in.  =  0.0297616  dry  pts.  =0,0148808  dry  qts. 
=  0.00186010  pks.  =  0.000465025  bu.  =  0.0163867  lit- 
ers =  0.00163867  dkl. 


UNITS  OF  MASS  LESS  THAN  POUNDS  AND  KILOGRAMS. 
1  gr.  =  0.05  apoth.  scruples  =  0.041666  dwt.  = 
0.03657143  Av.  dr.  =  0,016666  apoth.  dr.  =  0.002285 
Av.  oz.- 0.002083  apoth  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.000173 
apoth  or  troy  lbs. -0.000142  Av.  lbs.  =  64.798 
mgs.  -  0.064798  grams  =  0.000064  kgs. 


1  apoth.  scruple  =  20  grs.  =0.833333  dwt.  = 
0.7314286  av.  drs.  =  0.333333  apoth.  drs.  =  0.045714 
av.  ozs.  =0.041666  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.003472 
apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.002857  av.  lbs„  - 1295.9784 
mgs.  =  1.295978  grams  =  0.001295  kga. 


Weights  and  Measures — Metric. 


UNITS  OF  MASS  LESS  THAN  POUNDS  AND  KlL,OGIlAMSr— Continued. 


1  dwt.  =  24  grs.  =  1.2  apoth.  scruples  =  0.8777143 
av.  drs.  =  0.4  apoth.  drs.  =  0.054857  av,  ozs.  =  0.05 
apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.004166  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  = 
0.003428  av.  lbs.  =  1555.1740  mgs.  =  1.555174  grams 
=  0.001555  kgs. 

1  av.  dr.  =  27.34375  grs.  =  1.367187  apoth.  scruples 
=  1.139323  dwt.  =0.455729  apoth.  drs.  =0.0625 
av.  ozs.  =  0.05G966  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.004747 
apoth  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.003906  av.  lbs.  =  1771.8454 
mgs.  =  1.771845  grams  =  0.001771  kgs. 

1  apoth.  dr.  =  60  grs.  =  3  apoth.  scruples  =  2.5 
dwt.  =  2.194286  av.  drs.  =  0.137142  av.  ozs.  =  0.125 
apoth  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.010416  apoth  or  troy  lbs.  = 
0.008571  av.  lbs.  =  3887.9351  mgs.  =  3.887935  grams 
=  0.003887  kgs. 

1  av.  oz.  =  437.5  grs.  =  21.875  apoth.  scruples  = 
18.22917  dwt.  =  16  av.  drs.  =  7.29166  apoth.  drs.  = 
0.911458  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.075954  apoth  or  troy 
lbs.  =  0.0625  av.  lbs.  =  28349.527  mgs.  =  28.349527 
grams  =  0.028349  kgs. 

1  apoth.  or  troy  oz.  =  480  grs.  =  24  apoth  scruples  = 
20  dwt.  =  17.55428  av.  drs.  =  8  apoth.  drs.  =  1.097142 
apoth  ozs.  =  0.083333  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.068571 
av.  lbs.  =  311013.481  mgs.  =  31.103481  grams  =  0.031- 
103  kgs. 


1  apoth.  or  troy  lb.  =  576  grs.  =  288  apoth.  scruples 
=  240  dwt.  =  210.6514  av.  drs.  =  96  apoth.  drs.  = 
13.165714  av.  ozs.  =  12  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.8228571 
av.  lbs.  =  373241.77  mgs.  =  373.24177  grams  =  0.373- 
241  kgs. 

1  av.  lb.  =  7000  grs.  =  350  apoth.  scruples  =  291.6667 
dwt.  =  256  av.  drs.  =  116.6667  apoth  drs.  =  16  av. 
ozs.  =  14.583333  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  1.215277  apoth. 
or  troy  lbs.  =  453592.427  mgs.  =  453.59242  grams  = 
0.453592  kgs.  . 

1  mg.  =  0.015432  grs.  =  0.0007716  apoth.  scruples  = 
0.00064301  dwt.  =  0.00056438^  av.  drs.  =  0.000257 
apoth.  drs.  =  0.000035  av.  ozs.  =  0.000032  apoth.  or 
troy  ozs.  =  0.000.002  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0,000002 
av.  lbs.  =  0.001  grams  =  0.000001  kgs. 

1  gram=  15.432356  grs.  =  0.771618  apoth.  scruples 
=  0.64301485  dwt.  =  0.5643833  av.  drs.  ,=  0.257205 
apoth.  drs.  =  0.035273  av.  ozs.  =  0.0321507  apoth. 
or  troy  ozs.  =  0.002679  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.002204 
av.  lbs.  =  1000  mgs.  =  0.001  kgs. 

1  kg.  =  15432.356  grs.  =  771.6178  apoth.  scruples  = 
=  643.01485  dwt.  =  564.38332  av.  drs.  =  257.20594 
apoth.  drs.  =  35.27396  av.  ozs.  =  32.150742  apath. 
or  troy  ozs.  =  2.679228  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  2.204622 
av.  lbs.  =  1000000  mgs.  =  1000  grams. 


UNITS  OF  MASS  GREATER  THAN  AVOIRDUPOIS  OUNCES. 


1  av.  oz.  =  0.0625  av.  lbs.  =  0.000625  short  cwt.  = 
0.00003125  short  tons  =  0.00002790179  long  tons  = 
0.02834953  kgs.  =  0.00002834953  metric  tons. 

1  av.  lb.  =  16  av.  ozs.  =  0.01  short  cwt.  =  0.0005 
short  tons  =  0.0004464286  long  tons  =  0.4535924277 
kgs.  =  0.00045359243  metric  tons. 

1  short  cwt.  =  1600  av.  ozs.  =  100  av.  lbs.  =0.05 
short  tons  =  0.04464286  long  tons  =  45.359243  kgs.  = 
0.045359243  metric  tons. 

1  short  ton  =  32000  av.  ozs.  =  2000  av.  lbs.  =  20 


=  22.4 


short  cwt.  =  0.8928571  long  toils  =  907.18486  kgs, 
0.90718486  metric  tons. 

1  long  ton  =  35840  av.  ozs.  =  2240  av.  lbs. 
short    cwt.  =  1.12    short    tons  =  1016.04704    kgs.  = 
1.01604704  metric  tons." 

1  kg.  =  35.273957  av.  ozs.  =  2.20462234  av.  lbs.  = 
0.022046223  short  cwt.  =0.0011023112  short  tons  = 
0.0009842064  long  tons  =  0.001  metric  tons. 

1  metric  ton  =  35273.957  av.  ozs.  =2204.62234  av. 
lbs.  =  22.046223  short  cwt.  =  1.1023112  short  tons 
0.98420640  long  tons  =  1000  kgs. 


COMPARISON   OF  METRIC  AND  CUSTOMARY  UNITS,  1    TO  9. 


incbe..  Mm,- 

Yards.  Meters. 

Rods.  Meters. 

Square  Sq.  Centi- 
Inches.  meters. 

Square  Square 
Feet.  Meters. 

0.039  37  =  1 
0.078  74  =  2 
0.118  11  =  3 
0.157  48  =  4 
0.196  85  =  5 
0.236  22  =  6 
0.275  59  =  7 
0.314  96  =  8 
0.354  33  =  9 

1  =  0.914  402 

2  =  1.828  804 

3  =  2.743  205 

4  =  3.657  607 

5  =  4.572  009 

6  =  5.486  411 

7  =  6.400  813 

8  =  7.315  215 

9  =  8.229  616 

0.198  838  =  1 
0.397  677  =  2 
0.596  515  =  3 
0.795  354  =  4 
0.994  192  =  5 
1.193  030  =  6 
1.391  869  =  7 
1.590  707  =  8 
1.789  545  =  9 

0.155  00  =  1 
0.310  00  =  2 
0.465  00  =  3 
0.620  00  =  4 
0.775  00  =  5 
0.930  00  =  6 
1.085  00  =  7 
1.240  00  =  8 
.X395  00  =  9 

1  =  0.092  90 

2  =  0.185  81 

3  =  0.278  71 

4  =  0.371  61 
5=0.464  52 

6  =  0.557  42 

7  =  0.650  32 

8  =  0.743  23 

9  =  0.836  13 

1=  25.4001 
2  =  50.8001 
3=  76.2002 

4  =  101.6002 

5  =  127.0003 
6=  152.4003 
7=  177.8004 

8  =  203.2004 

9  =  228.6005 

1.093  611  =  1 
2.187  222  =  2 
3.280  833  =  3 
4.374  444  =  4 
5.468  056  =  5 
6.5S1  667  =  6 
7.655  278  =  7 
8.748  889  =  8 
9.842  500  =  9 

1  =  5.029  21 

2  =  10.058  42 

3  =  15.087  63 

4  =  20.116  84 

5  =  25.146:  05 

6  =  30.175  26 

7  =  35.204  47 

8  =  40.233  68 

9  =  45.262  89 

1  =  '6.452 

2  = 12.903 
3=19.355 

4  =  25.807 

5  =  32.258 

6  =  38.710 

7  =  45.161 

8  =  51.613 

9  =  58.065 

10.764  =  1 
21.528  =  2 
32.292  =  3 

43.05;.=  4  1 
53.819  =  5  { 
64.583  =  6  -j 
75.347  =  7  ■ 
86.111  =  8 
96.875  =  9 

Square  Square 
Yards.  Meters. 

Square     Sq.  Kilo- 
Miles,  meters. 

Cubic    Cu.  Centi- 
Inches.  meters. 

Cubic  Cubic 
Feet.  Meters. 

Cubic  Cubic 
Yards.  Meters. 

1  =  0.8361 
2=1,6723 

3  =  2.5084 

4  =  3.3445 

5  =  4.1807 

6  =  5.0168 

7  =  5.8529 

8  =  6.6890 

9  =  7.5252 

0.3861  =  1 
0.7722  =  2  < 
1.1583  =  3 
1.5444  =  4 
1.9305  =  5 
2.3166  =  6 
2.7027  =  7 
3.0888  =  8 
3.4749  =  9 

o.oero2  =  i 

.  0.122  05  =  2 
0.183  07  =  3 
0.244  09  =  4 
0.305  12  =  5 
0.366  14  =  6 
0.427  16  =  7 
0.488  19  =  8 
0.549  21  =  9 

1  =  0.028  317 

2  =  0.056  634 

3  =  0.084  951 

4  =  0.113  268 

5  =  0.141  585 

6  =  0.169  902 

7  =  0.198  219 

8  =  0.226  536 
^  =  0.254  853 

1  =  0.7645 

2  =  1.5291 

3  =  2.2937 

4  =  3.0582 

5  =  3.8228 

6  =  4.5874 

7  =  5.3519 

8  =  6.1165 

9  =  6.8810 

1.1960  =  1 

2.3920  =  2 
3.5880  =  3 
4.7839  =  4 
5.9799  =  5 
7.1759  =  6 
8.3719  =  7 
9.5679  =  8 
10.7639  =  9  . 

1=  2.5900 
2=  5.1800 
3=  7.7700 
4  =  10.3600 
5=12.9500 
6=  15.5400 

7  =  18.1300 

8  =  20.7200 

9  =  23.3100 

1=  16.3872 
2=  32.7743 
3=^  49.1615 
4  =  65.5486 
5=  81.9358 
6=  98.3230 
7  =  114.7101 
8=  131.0973 
9  =  147.4845 

35.314  =  1 
70.629  =  2 
105.943  =  3 
141.258  =  4 
176.572  =  5 
211.887  =  6 
247.201  =  7  . 
282.516  =  8 
317.830  =  9 

1.3079  =  1 
2.6159  =  2 
3.9238  =  3 
5.2318  =  4 
6.5397  =  5 
.7.8477  =  6 
9.1556  =  7 
10.4635=8 
11.7715  =  9 

Weights  and  Measures — Meiric.  93 


cubic  Liters. 
Inches.  ^ 

Liters. 

Feet. 

U.S.Fluid  Milli- 
Drams.  liters. 

U.S.Fluid  Milli- 
Ounces.  liters. 

^S.Dry  Liters. 
Quarts. 

1  =  0.016  386  7 

1=  28.316 

0.270  52  =  1 

0.033  815=  1 

0.9081  =  1 

2  =  0.032  773  4 

2=  56.633 

0.541  04  =  2 

0.067  629  =  2 

1.8162  =  2 

3  =  0.049  160  2 

3=  84.949 

0.811  55  =  3 

0.101  444  =  3 

2.7243  =  3 

4  =  0.065  546  9 

4  =  113.265 

1.082  07  =  4 

0.135  259  =  4 

3.6324  =  4 

5  =  0.081-933  6 

5  =  141.581 

1.352  59  =  5 

0.169  074  =  5 

4.5405  =  5 

6  =  0.098  320  3 

6=  169.898 

1.623  11  =  6 

0.202  888  =  6 

5.4486  =  6 

7  =  0.114  707  0 

7=  198.214 

1.893  63=7 

0.236  703  =  7 

6.3567  =  7 

8  =  0.131  093  8 

8  =  226.530 

2.164  14  =  8 

0.270  518  =  8 

7.2648  =  8 

9  =  0.147  480  5 

9  =  254.846 

2.434  66  =  9 

0.304  333  =  9 

8.1729  =  9 

61.025=1 

0.035  315=1 

1=  3.6966 

1=  29.573 

1  =  1.1012 

122.050=2 

0.070  631 =  2 

2=  7.3932 

2=  59.146 

2  =  2.2024 

183.075  =  3 

0.105^946  =  3 

.    3  =  11.0898 

3=  88.719 

'  3  =  3.3036 

:M4.100  =  4 

0.141  262  =  4 

4=  14.7865 

4  =  118.292 

4  =  4.4048 

305.125  =  5 

0.176  577  =  5 

5=  18.4831 

5=  147.865 

5  =  5.5060 

3t)6.150  =  6 

0.211  892  =  6 

6  =  22.1797 

6  =  177.437 

6=  6.6072 

427.175=7 

0.247  208  =  7 

7  =  25.8763 

7  =  207.010 

7  =  7.7084 

488.200  =  8 

0.282  523  =  8 

8  =  29.&729 

8  =  236.583 

8  =  8.8096 

549.225  =  9 

0.317  839  =  9 

9  =  33.2695 

9  =  266.156 

9  =  9.9108 

P^cfa.  Liters. 

Grains.  Grams. 

Apoth.  Qromq 
Drams. 

oli'it.  Grama. 

Avoirdu-  nriTn«» 
pois  Ozs.  ^^ams. 

0.113  51  =  1 

1  =  0.064  799 

0.257  21  =  1 

0.032  151 =  1 

0.035  274  =  1 

0.227  03  =  2 

2  =  0.129  598 

0.514  41  =  2 

0.064  301 =  2 

0.070  548  =  2 

0.340  54  =  3 

3  =  0.194  397 

0.771  62  =  3 

0.096  452  =  3 

0.105  822=3 

0.454  05  =  4 

4  =  0.259  196 

1.028  82  =  4 

0.128  603  =  4 

0.141  096  =  4 

0.567  56  =  5 

5  =  0.323  995 

1.286  03  =  5 

0.160  754  =  5 

0.176  370  =  5 

0.681  08  =  6 

6  =  0.388  794 

1.543  24  =  6 

0.192  904  =  6 

0.211  644  =  6 

0.794  59  =  7  . 

7  =  0.453  592 

1.800  44  =  7 

0.225  055  =  7 

0.246  918  =  7 

0.908  10  =  8 

8  =  0.518  391 

2.057  65  =  8 

0.257  206  =  8 

0.282  19^  =  8 

1.021  61  =  9 

9  =  0.583  190 

2.314  85  =  9 

0.289  357  =  9 

0.317  4()6  =  9 

1=  8.810 

15.4324  =  1 

1=  3.8879 

1=  31.103 

1  =  28.350 

2=17.619 

30.8647  =  2 

2=  7.7759 

2=  62.207 

2=  56.699 

3  =  26.429 

46.2971  =  3 

3  =  11.6638 

3=  93.310 

3=  85.049 

4  =  35.238 

61.7294  =  4 

4  =  15.5517 

4  =  124.414 

4=113.398 

5  =  44.048 

77.1618  =  5 

5=  19.4397 

5=155.517 

5  =  141.748 

6  =  52.857 

92.5941 =  6 

6  =  23.3276 

6=  186.621 

6=  170.097 

7  =  61.667 

108.0265  =  7 

7  =  27.2155 

7  =  217.724 

7=  198.447 

8  =  70.477 

123.4589  =  8 

8  =  31.1035 

8  =  248.828 

8  =  226.796 

9  =  79.286 

138.8912  =  9 

9  =  34.9914 

I             9  =  279.931 

9  =  255.146 

LENGTH— HUNDREDTHS  OF  AN  INCH  TO  ^IILLIMETERS. 
From  1  to  99  Hundredths. 


Hun- 
dredths 
cf  an  in. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

2.254 

0 

508 

0 

762 

1 

.016 

1 

.270 

1 

524 

1 

778 

2 

032 

2 

286 

10 

2 

540 

2.794 

3 

.048 

3 

302 

3 

.556 

3 

.810 

4 

064 

4 

318 

4 

572 

4 

826 

20 

5 

080 

5.334 

5 

588 

5 

842 

6 

.096 

6 

.350 

6 

604 

6 

858 

7 

112 

7 

366 

30 

7 

620 

7.874 

8 

.128 

8 

382 

8 

.636 

8 

.890 

9 

144 

9 

398 

9 

652 

9 

906 

40 

10 

160 

10.414 

10 

.668 

10 

922 

11 

.176 

11 

.430 

11 

684 

11 

938 

12 

192 

12 

446 

50 

12 

700 

12.954 

13 

.208 

13 

462 

13 

.716 

13 

970 

14 

224 

14 

478 

14 

732 

14 

986 

60 

15 

240 

15.494 

15 

748 

16 

002 

16 

.256 

16 

.510 

16 

764 

17 

018 

17 

272 

17 

526 

70 

17 

780 

18.034 

18 

288 

18 

542 

18 

.796 

19 

.050 

19 

304 

19 

558 

19 

812 

20 

066 

80 

20 

320 

20 . 574 

20 

.828 

21 

082 

21 

.336 

21 

590 

21 

844 

22 

098 

22 

352 

22 

606 

90 

22 

860 

23.114 

23 

368 

23.022 

23 

.876 

24 

130 

24 

384 

24 

638 

24 

892  1 

25 
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LENGTH— IVIILLIMETERS  TO  DECIMALS  OF  AN  INCH. 
From  1  to  99  Units. 


Milli- 
meters. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0393 

0 

0787 

0 

llSl 

0 

1574 

0 

1968 

0.2362 

0 

2755 

0 

3149 

0 

3543 

10 

0.3937 

4330- 

4724 

5118 

5511 

5905 

.6299 

6692 

7086 

7480 

20 

.7874 

8267 

8661 

9055 

9448 

9842 

1.0236 

1 

.0692 

1 

1023 

1 

1417 

30 

1.1811 

1 

2204 

1 

2598 

1 

2992 

1 

3385 

1 

3779 

1.4173 

1 

4566 

1 

4960 

1 

53.54 

40 

.1.5748 

1 

6141 

1 

6535 

1 

6929 

1 

7322 

1 

7716 

1.8110 

1 

8503 

1 

8897 

1 

9291 

50 

1 . 9685 

2 

0078 

2 

0472 

2 

0866 

2 

1259 

2 

1653 

2.2047 

2 

2440 

2 

2834 

2 

3228 

60 

2.3622 

2 

4015 

2 

4409 

2 

4803 

2 

5196 

2 

5590 

2.5984 

2 

6377 

2 

6771 

2 

7165 

70 

2 . 7559 

2 

7952 

2 

8346 

2 

8740 

2 

9133 

2 

9527 

2.9921 

3 

0314 

3 

0708 

3 

1102 

80 

3.1496 

3 

1889 

3 

2283 

3 

2677 

3 

3070 

3 

3464 

3 . 3858 

3 

4251 

3 

4645 

3 

5039 

90 

3.5433 

3 

5826 

3 

6220 

3 

6614 

3 

7007 

3 

7401 

3.7795 

3 

8188  J 

3 

8582 

3 

8976 

Though  the  figures  in  the  above  table  do  not  extend  beyond  99  units  they  serve  as  a  full  and  sufficient 
basis  for  calculations  extending  to  any  degree  beyond.  The  same  statement  is  applicable  to  any  of  the 
metric  tables  printed  in  this  Almanac 
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Weights  and  Measures — Metric. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TONS  AND  POUND8-IN  USE  IN  THE  U.  S. 


Troy  Pounds. 

Avoirdupois 

Lbs. 

Kilograms. 

Short  Tons. 

Long 

Tods. 

Metric  Tone. 

1 

0 

822 

857 

0.373 

24 

0 

000  411 

43 

0 

000 

367 

35 

0 

000 

373 

24 

2 

1 

645 

71 

0.746 

48 

0 

000  822 

86 

0 

•000 

734 

69 

0 

000 

746 

48 

3 

2 

468 

57 

1. 119 

73 

0 

001  234 

29 

0 

001 

102 

04 

0 

001 

119 

73 

4 

3 

291 

43 

1.492 

97 

0 

001  645 

71 

0 

001 

469 

39 

0 

001 

492 

97 

5 

4 

114 

29 

1 . 866 

21 

0 

002  057 

14 

0 

001 

836 

73 

0 

001 

866 

21 

6 

4 

937 

14 

2.239 

45 

0 

002  468 

57 

0 

002 

204  08 

0 

002 

239  45 

7 

6 

760 

00 

2.612 

69 

0 

002  880 

00 

0 

002 

571 

43 

0 

002 

612 

69 

8 

6 

582 

86 

1    2 . 985 

93 

0 

003  291 

43 

0 

002 

938 

78 

0 

002 

985 

93 

9 

7 

405 

71 

3.359 

18, 

0.003  702 

86 

0 

003 

306 

12 

•  0.003 

359 

18 

1 

215 

28 

1 

0.453 

59 

0 

0005 

0 

000 

446 

43 

0 

000 

453 

09 

2 

430 

56 

2 

0.907 

18 

0 

0010 

0 

000 

892 

86 

0 

000 

907 

18 

3 

645 

83 

3 

1.360 

78 

0 

0015 

0 

001 

339 

29 

0 

001 

360 

78 

4 

861 

11 

4 

1.814 

37 

0 

0020 

0 

001 

785 

71 

0.001 

814 

37 

6 

076 

39 

5 

2 . 267 

96 

0 

0025 

0 

002 

232 

14 

0,002 

287 

96 

7 

291 

67 

6 

2.721 

55 

0 

0030 

0 

002 

678 

57 

0 

002 

721 

55 

8 

506 

94 

7 

3. 175 

15 

0 

0035 

0 

003 

125 

00 

0 

om 

175 

15 

9 

722 

22 

8 

3.628 

74 

0040 

0 

003 

571 

43 

0 

003 

628 

74 

10 

937 

50 

9 

• 

4.082 

33 

0045 

0 

004 

017 

86 

0 

004 

082  ,33 

2 

679 

23 

2 

204 

62 

'  1 

0 

001  102 

« 

31 

0 

000 

984 

21 

0 

001 

5 

358 

46 

4 

409 

24 

2 

0 

002  204 

62 

0 

001 

968 

0 

002 

J 

8 

037 

69 

6 

613 

87 

3  » 

0 

003  306 

93 

0 

002 

952 

d2 

0 

003 

10 

716 

91 

8 

818 

49 

4 

0 

004  409 

24 

0 

003  936 

oo 

0.004 

1 

13 

396 

14 

11 

023 

11 

5 

0 

005  511 

56 

0 

004 

921 

03 

0 

005 

16 

075 

37 

13 

227 

73 

6 

0.006  613 

87 

0 

005 

905 

24 

0 

006 

1 

18 

754 

60 

15 

432 

36 

7 

0.007  716 

18 

0 

006 

889 

0 

007 

21 

433 

83 

17i 

1^36 

98 

8 

0 

008  818 

49 

0 

007 

873 

65 

008 

24 

113 

06 

19^ 

?41 

60 

9 

0.009  920 

80 

0 

008 

857 

86 

0 

009 

2430 

56 

2000 

907.18 

1 

0 

892 

87 

0.907 

18 

4881 

11 

4000 

1814.37 

2 

1 

785 

71 

1 

814 

37 

7291 

67 

6000 

2/21.55 

3 

2 

678 

57 

2 

721 

55 

9722 

22 

8000 

3628.74 

4 

3 

571 

43 

3 

628 

74 

1 2  152 

78 

10  000 

4535 . 92 

5 

4 

464 

29 

4 

535 

?! 

14  583 

33 

12  000 

5443.11 

6 

5 

357 

14 

5 

443 

17  013 

89 

14  000 

63.50.29 

7 

6 

250 

00 

6 

350 

29 

19  444 

44 

16  000 

7257.48 

8 

7 

142 

86 

7 

257 

48 

21  875 

00 

18  000 

8164.66 

9 

8 

030 

71 

8 

164 

66 

2722 

22 

2240 

1016.05 

1 

12 

1 

1 

016 

05 

5444 

44 

4480 

2032 . 09 

2 

24 

2 

2 

032 

09 

8166 

67 

6720 

3048 . 14 

3 

36 

3 

3 

048 

14 

10  888 

89 

8960 

4064.19 

4 

48 

4 

4 

064 

19 

13  611 

11 

11  200 

5080.24 

5 

60 

5 

5 

080 

24 

16  333 

33 

13  440 

6096.28 

6 

72 

6 

6 

096 

28 

19  055 

56 

15  680 

7112.32 

7 

84 

7 

7 

112 

32 

21  777 

78 

17  920 

81'^8.38 

8 

69 

8 

8 

128 

38 

24  500 

oe 

20  160 

9144.42 

10 

08 

9 

9 

144 

42 

2679 

23 

2204 

62 

1000 

1 

102  31 

0.984 

21 

1 

5358 

46 

4409 

24 

2000 

2 

204  62 

1 

968 

41 

2 

8037 

69 

6613 

87 

3000 

3 

306  93 

2 

952 

62 

3 

10  716 

91 

8818 

49 

4000 

4 

409  24 

3 

936 

83 

4 

i 

13  937 

50 

11  023 

11 

5000 

5 

511  56 

4 

921 

03 

5 

16  075 

37 

13  227 

73 

6000 

6 

613  87 

5 

905 

24 

6 

i 

18  754 

60 

15  432 

36 

7000 

7 

716  18 

6 

889 

44 

7 

21  433 

83 

17  636 

98 

8000 

8 

818  49 

7 

873 

65 

8 

24  113 

06 

19  841 

60 

9000 

9 

920  80 

8 

857 

86 

9 

The  metric  system  was  made  permissable  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897.  The  Royal  Commission 
which  reported  on  the  subject  in  1904  stated  that  the  system  was  first  introduced  in  France  in  1793,  and 
it  toolc  47  years  before  the  final  establishment.  In  the  Netherlands  the  date  of  first  introduction  was  1816, 
and  at  the  end  oi  80  years  the  system  was  not  generally  adopted.  The  circumstances  in  Germany  were 
more  favorable,  and  the  introduction  of  the  measure  in  1868  was  followed  by  adoption  in  1872,  snortly 
after  the  many  changes  incident  to  the  birth  of  the  Empire.  When  the  British  Isles  changed  from  the 
Winchester  to  imperial  measures  in  1824  it  took  until  1838  to  carry  out  the  change. 


TEST   LIST  OF  WORDS  TO  DEFINE. 


(By  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  Univ.) 

orange 

mellow 

insure 

coin^fi:e 

philanthropy 

retroactive 

bonfire 

pork 

stave 

mosaic 

irony 

achromatic 

roar 

impolite 

regard 

bewail 

lotus 

ambergris 

gown 

plumbing 

nerve 

disproportionate 

drabble 

casuistry 

tap 

outward 

crunch 

dilapidated 

harpy 

paleology 

scorch 

lecture 

juggler 

charter 

embody 

perfunctory 

puddle 

dnii'zeon 

majesty 

conscientious 

infuse 

precipitancy 

envelop ' 

southern 

brunette 

avarice 

flaunt  * 

theosoDhy 

straw 

noticeable 

snip 

artless 

declivity 

piscatorial 

rule 

muzzle 

apish 

priceless 

fen 

sudorific 

haste 

quake 

sportive 

swaddle 

ochre 

parterre 

ftfloat 

civil 

hysterics 

tolerate 

exaltation 

homunculus 

eyelash 

treasury 

Mars 

gelatinous 

incrustation 

cameo 

copper 

reception 

repose 

depredation 

laity 

shagreen 

health 

ramble 

shrewd 

promontory 

selectman 

limpet 

curse 

skill 

forfeit 

frustrate 

sapient 

com  plot 

guitar 

misuse 

P(  culiarity 

milksop 

Ability  to  give  seventy-flve  definitions  from  the  above  list  indicates  the  possession  of  a  working  vo- 
cabulary of  13,500  words  according  to  the  professor. 


Military  Sharpshooters'  Average  Chart. 
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Color  Harmonies  in  Clothing. 


Light 
Blue. 

l« 

0 

Icq 
0 

l« 

0 

Ipq 

0 

d 

S« 

lo 

0 

-d 
PQ 

d 
PQ 

lo 

0 

-d 
pq 

cq 

d 

g« 

d 

cq"^ 

l« 

'J 

|p3 
0 

lo 

0 

lo 

0 

-d 

go 

d 
PQ 

c5 
« 
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ALTITUDES  OF 


Places.  Feet. 

Addison   993 

Albion   540 

Alfred  1,659 

Amsterdam   277 

Arkville.  1,344 

Attica  :   998 

Auburn  .   768 

Aurora.   .  418 

Avon..   585 

Bainbridge  

Ballston   294 

Batavia   897 

Bath  1,105 

Bedford   291 

Berlin   804 

Bethel..   505 

Bingham  ton  

Bioomingburg   754 

Boonville  1,135 

Boston  Corners .....  738' 
Boyd  Corn's  Res'voir  593 

Brewsters   445 

Brookfleld  1,315 

Buffalo   624 

Cairo...   346 

Callicoon   782 

Cambridge.  '.   471 

Camillus   469 

Canaan   869 

Canajoharie   307 

Canandaigua   .  735 

Canastota   433 

Canisteo  1,134 

Canton   375 

Cape  Vincent   2  53 

Carmel.   519 

Catskill  Mt.  House,  .2,225 

Cayuga   42 1 

Cazenovia  1,404 

Chatham   461 

Chester   461 

Chili   564 

Chlttenango .  •   416 

Chittenango  Falls. . .  1,0  33 

Clifton  Springs   567 

Clinton   583 

Clyde...   393 

Cobloskill   898 

Cochecton   749 

Columbia  '.  1,104 

Cooperstown  1 ,250 

Copake   537 

Corfu   860 

Corinth   63  ■ 

Corning   945 

Cortland   .1,122 

Cuba  1,541 

Cuyler   1,226 

Dannemora  1 ,356 

Dansville  1,025 

Delhi  >  1,363 


PLACES    IN     NEW  YORK 

Feet.     Places.  Feet. 

Lyons   404 

Macedon   469 

Madison  Barracks.. .  266 

Mahopac   641 

Malone   756 

Manlius   416 

Marcellus   672 

Marcy  ,  587 

Mechanicstown   479 

Medina   543 

Mexico   393 

Middletown   564 

Millbrook   566 

Mlllerton   702 

Mohawk   397 

Moravia   725 

Mountaindale  1,018 

Nanuet   286 

Newark   430 

New  Berlin  1,088 

New  Lebanon   ( 

New  Lisbon  .1,234 

New  MHford   454 

New  Paltz   267 

Niagara  Falls   571 

Niles  1,623 

Nineveh  1,027 

North  Creek  1,002 

Northville   764 

Norwich  •.   987 

Nunda  1,336 

Ogdensburg   348 

Olean  1,437 

Oneida   440 

Oneida  Castle   424 

Oneonta  1,083 

Oriskany   423 

Orleans   721 

Oswego   252 

Otisville   872 

Owego   822 

Oxford   542 

Palatine  Bridge   304 

Palenville   470 

Palmyra   444 

Parksville  1,&86 

Paul  Smiths  1,729 

Penu  Yaa   7o  s 

Peru   355 

Phoenicia   801 

Pine  Island   408 

Portage  1 ,314 

Port  Byron   403 

Port  Crane  1 ,036 

Port  Gibson   431 

Port  Jervis   442 

Port  Leyden   900 

Potsdam   397 

Pulaski   395 

Purdys   629 

Ramapo   312 


Places. 
Depew  ............ 

Deposit  ....l,01t> 

De  Ruyter  1.281 

Dryden  1,072 

Dunkirl*   648 

Eariville  1,122 

Ellenville   341 

Elmira   865 

Fairoaks   639 

Fallsburg  1,225 

Favetteville   543 

Florida .  .  .*.   406 

Fonda   299 

Fort;  Hunter   295 

Fort;  Niagara   263 

Fort  Plain   311 

Franklin  1,508 

Fredonia   765 

Fulton   355 

Genesee  1,525 

Geneseo   600 

Geneva   453 

Ghent   393 

Glens  Falls   343 

Gloversville   874 

Goshen   433 

Graycourt   434 

Groton   990 

Guilford  1.510 

Haynes  Corners  1,920 

Halcottville  1,399 

Hales  Eddy   981 

Hamburg   634 

Hamilton   920 

Hammond   345 

Hancock   927 

Herkimer   398 

Highland  Mills   482 

Hillsdale   671 

Homer  1,136 

H(»sick  Falls   425 

Hornellsville  1,161 

Horsehead   914 

Houghton.  1,212 

Hunter  1,603 

HurlejLville.  1,317 

Ilion   400 

Ithaca   389 

Jamestown  1,317 

Johnstown   659 

Kaatersk-ill  2,145 

Keene   529 

Kinderhook   318 

Lebanon  1,341 

Leroy   86S 

Liberty  1,580 

Little  Britain   441 

Little  ^'alls  384 

Livingston  Manor. . .  1,432 

LocKp  )rt   61' 

Lowville   870 

NEW  YORK  STATE  MOUNTA.IN  PEAKS. 


STATE. 

Places^  Feet. 

Rochestlr   518 

Rome   445 

Rotterdam   252 

Roxoury  1,497 

Sacumdaga  Park ....  813 

SacK^t  Harbor   265 

Salamanca  1,400 

Salem   490 

Saranac  1,488 

Saratoga   276 

Savannah   409 

Schenectady   246 

Scio  1,459 

Scipio  1,204 

Seneca  Falls   403 

Shandaken  1,068 

Sharon  1,348 

Sidney   985 

Skaneateles   873 

Smyrna.  1,131 

Sodom  1,443 

Sod  us   679 

Southfield   493 

Spring  Valley   452 

Stamford  1,767 

Sterling   580 

Suff  era   300 

Summit  villa   548 

Sylvan  Beach   275 

Syracuse   418 

Tanner   755 

Tannersville.  1,862 

Ticonderoga   277 

Tioga  , ..  805 

Tonawanda   576 

Trenton .  .  .  . :   841 

Tuscarora   769 

Unadilla  1,015 

Union  Springs   419 

Utica   587 

Vails  Gate   285 

Vandalia  1,414 

Van  Ettinville  1,013 

Vernon   394 

Voorheesville   326 

Warsaw  1,326 

Warwick   504 

Waterloo   463 

Watertown   448 

Wat  kins  ,  447 

Weedsport   426 

Wells  1,012 

Westiield   706 

White  Plains   201 

Wi.mington  1,019 

Winterton   598 

Worcester  1,306 

WurtSDoro  ■   72  ) 

Wyoming   965 

York   563 

Yorktown   439 


(C. — Catsldlls;  A. — Adirondacks.) 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Acra  Point  (C.)  3,085 

Allen  (A.)  .....  .4,345 

Andrew  (A.)  3,216 

Armstrong  (A.)  4,455 

Baldface  (A.)  3,903 

Bald  2,693 

Bald  Peak  3,007 

Balm  of  Gilead  2,450 

Balsam  (C.)  3,601 

Barlow  Hill  (C  )  2,651 

Bartlett  (A.)   .3,715 

Basin  (A.)  4,825 

Bear  Den  (A.)  3,423 

Beaver  (A.)  2,906 

Bee  Line  3,300 

Bell  Air  3,394 

Berlin  2,804 

Big  Crow  (A.)  2,820 

Big  Range  (A.)  3,310 

Big  Slide  (A.)  4,255 

Big  Westkill   .3,896 

Black  Dune  (C.)  3,990 

Black  Head  (C.)  3,937 

BlacK  (A.)  2,725 


Mountains. 
Blue  Hills  (A.) 


Feet. 
2,938 

Blue  (A.)  {  nil 

Blue  Ridge  (A.)  2,673 

Bluff  (A.)  2,956 

Boreas  (A.)  3,815 

Buckhorn  (A.)  2,860 

Bullhead'(A.)  3,455 

Burnt  Knob  (C.) ...  .3,160 
■JamelsHamp  (A.) .  .3,5i8 

Cascade  (A.)  4,092 

Cedar  (A.)  2,532 

Cheney  Cobble  (A.) .  .3,673 
Cherry  Ridge  (A.) . .  .2,578 

Chimney  (A.)  2,705 

Clements  (A.)  2,540 

Golden  (A.)  4,713 

Colonel  Chair  (C.)  . .  .3,165 

Colvin  (A.)  4,074 

Cornell  (C.) .  .n,  3,681 

County  Line  {As)  3,105 

Crane  (A.)  7.  . .  .3,245 

Deep  Hollow  (C.)  .  .  .  3,500 
Belong  (C.)  2,540 


Mountains. 

Devil  Ear  (A.) . . 

Dial  (A.)  

Dix  (A.)  

Doubletop  (C.)  . 

Eagle  Eyrie  (A.) 

E.  Jewett  Range  (C.) 

East  Kill  (C.)  

Eleventh  (A.)  

Emmons  (A.)  

Erebus  (A.)  

Esther  (A.)  

Evergreen  (C.)  

Giant  (A.)  

Giants  of  the  Val- 
ley (A.)  

Ginseng  (C.)  

Goodnow  (A.)  

Gordan  Hill  (C.)  

Gore  (A.)  

Gothic  (A.)  

Graham  

Gray  (A.)  

Halcott  Gao  (C.) .  .  . 

Halcott  (C.)  


Feet. 
3,903 
4,023 
4,842 
3,875 
2,65S 
3,166 
3,190 
3,303 
3,595 
2,533 
4,270 
3,624 
4,622 

4,530 
3,790 
2,693 
2,629 
3,595 
4,744 
3,866 
4,802 
2,725 
3.504 


'Mountains.  Feet. 

Hayden  (C.)  2,930 

Hayden  (A.)  2,740 

Haystack  (A.)  .  .4,918 

Height  of  Land  (A.)  .3,050 
Helsinger  Noch  (C.).2,677 
High  Knob  (C.)  .  .  .  .2,054 

High  Peak  (C.)  3,600  . 

Hoffman.  3,727 

Holcomb  (A.)  2,326 

Horseshoe  (A.)  2,848 

Humphrey  (A.)  2,925 

Hunter  (C.)  4,025 

Hurricane  (A.)  3,687 

Indian  Head  (C.) .  .  .3,585 
Indian  Pass  (C.) ,  .  .  .2,694 

Indian  Pass  (A.)  2,937 

Jo  (A.)  2.870 

Kimball  (C.) .......  .3,960 

Knoblock  (A.)  3,184 

Leonard  Hill  (C.)  .  .  .2,649 

Lewey  Lake  3,903 

Lexington  (C.)  2,930 

Limekiln  (A.)  2,925 

Little  Crow  (A.)  2.697 
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ALTITUDES  OF  PLACES  IN  NEW  YORK  ST ATEr— Continued. 


Mountains.  ,  Feet.\  Mountai?is.  Feet. 
Lockwood  Gap  (C.) .  3,446  Peak  Ridge  (A.) .  .  .  .4,375 
Maclntyre  (A.)  5,1121  Petersburg  Pass  2,075 


McComb  (A.)  4,425 

McMartin  5,000 

Macomb  (A.)  4,371 

Marey  (A.)  5,344 

Mtnk  (C.).-  3,807 

Moose  (A.)  2,766 

Niagara  (A.)  3,000 

Nippletop  (A.)  4,620 

Newmark  (A.)  3,552 

North  (C.)  3,440 

North  River  (A.).. .  .3,890 

Onteora  (C.)  2,820 

Ouluska  Pass  (A.) . .  .3,086 

Outlook  (C.)  3,150 

Overlook  (C.)  3,150 

Panther  Kill  (C.) .  .  .2,828 
Peakamoose  (C.)  3,875 


Pilot  Knob  2,180 

Pine  Island  (C.) .  .  .  .3,086 

Pisgah  (C.)  2,885 

Pitchoff  (A.)  3,450 

Plaaterskill  (C.)  .  .  .  .3,135 

Plateau  (C.)  3,855 

Porter  (A.)  4.070 

Prosp:ct  Center.  .  .  .2,591 

Puffer  (A.)   .  .3,480 

Ragged  (AO  4,163 

Redfleld  CA.)  4,606 

Red  Rock  (A.)  2,49  * 

Rooster  Comb  (A.) .  .2,795 

Round  Hill  (C.)  2,629 

Round  (A.)  3,145 

Round  Top  (C.)  3,470 

Rush  (C.)  3,626 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Sij^ddlebuck  (A.) .  .  .  .4,530 

Saddle  (A.)  4,536 

Sand  Pond  (A.)  3,040 

Santanoni  (A.)  .  .4,644 

Sawteeth  (A.)  4,138 

Schoharie  (C.)  3,650 

Schoon  (A.)  3,200 

Sentinel  (A.)  3,858 

Seward,  (A.)  4,384 

Seymour  (A.)  3,928 

Sisfer  Knob  (C.)  3,002 

Skylight  (A.) .  .   4,920 

Sleeping  Beauty  (A.)  .3,249 

Slide  (A.)  2,890 

Slide  (C.)  4,205 

South  Maclntyre  (A.)  4,937 

South  Pond  (A.)  3,332 

Speculator  (A.)  3,041 

Spotted  .(A.)  3,480 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Spruce  Top  (C.) ,  . .  .3,567 

Stohy  (C  )  3,844 

Stoppel  (C  )  3,435 

Sugarloaf  (C.)  3,782 

Table  (C.)  .3,865 
Tabletop  (A.)  ,  .  .  .  ,  .4,440 

Taylor  4,500 

Thomas  Cole  (C.) . .  .3,935 

Trypod  (A.)  3,340 

Twin  (C.)  3,647 

Vander whacker  (A  ).  3,385 
Vlaye  or  Fly  (C).  .  .3,531 

Wallface  (A.)  ...3,893 

Wellington  (A.)  3,458 

West  Jewett  (C.) . . .  .3,025 

Whiteface  (A.)  4,872 

Windham  High  (C  )  .3,506 

Wolf  Janis  (A.)  4,225 

Wolf  Pond  (A.)  3,473 


NEW   YORK  STATE  LAKES,  SPRINGS,  AND  WATERFALLS. 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Ackerman  1,681 

Ampersand  2,079 

Avalanche  2,663 

Babcock  1,290 

Balfour  1,786 

Bartlett  1,200 

Beach  1,914 

Bear  1,547 

Beaver  Meadow.  .  .  .2,19t 

Beaver  1,574 

Bennett's  1,985 

Big  Bad  Luf-Js  1,690 

Bigsby  1,562 

Bissell  2,090 

Blue  Mountain  1,822 

Bog  1,755 

Boreas  1,973 

Botheration  2,015 

Brant   801 

Buck  2,029 

Bullhead  1,872 

Cascade  2,039 

Cassadaga  1 ,309 

Catskill  2,140 

Cayuga   378 

Cayuta.  .  .■  1,272 

Cedar  2,530 

Chain  Lakes  1,598 

Chain  Ponds  1.736 

Champlain   96 

Chappel  1,602 

Charley  Lake  1,692 

Charley  Pond  1,777 

Chautauqua  1 ,2 12 

Cheney  1.720 

China   770 

Clear  Lake  2,006 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Clear  Pond  1,629 

Cod  1,524 

Golden  2,764 

Colvin  1,991 

Como  1,306 

Corner.  1,610 

Cranberry  1,690 

Crane  1,091 

Crooked  2,022 

Croton   253 

Crista]  1 ,663 

Dryden  1,153 

Dank  1,546 

Elk   2,053 

Featherstone  1,322 

Fern  1,178 

First  2,289 

Fish  2,149 

Fleming  1,004 

Frank  1,694 

George   323 

Gilman  1,688 

Goodnow  1,651 

Greasy  2,037 

Gull  2,019 

Harrington  1,779 

Harris  1,552 

Henderson  1,889 

Hewitt  1,692 

Hitching  1,733 

Honey  1,644 

Horseshoe  1,763 

Hour  2,096 

Huntley  1,575 

Indian  1,705 

Jabe  1,265 

Jackson  1,607 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Kuskaqua  1,746 

Lewey  1,738 

Lila  1,836 

Lincoln  1,050 

Little  Bad  Luck.  .  .  .  1,651 

Little  Tupper  1,629 

Lonelake  1,614 

Long  Pond  (Ren.)..  .1,499 
Long  Pond  (Adir.) .  .  1,960 

Loon  (Adir.)   866 

Loon  (Frank.)  1,774 

Lost  1,761 

Lower  Ausable  1,961 

Lower  Saranac  1,527 

Mahopac   660 

Manaville  1,298 

Mason  1,793 

Mill  Creek  1,457 

Mink  1,0*0 

Mohonk  1,245 

Moos^  Lake  2,239 

Moose  Pond  2,086 

Morse  4,312 

Mud  Lake  1.747 

Mud  Pond  .J, 596 

Nate  2,010 

Newcomb  1,734 

Niagara  (height  falls) .  164 

Nichols.  1,400 

Oneida   370 

Onondaga   362 

Oscawana   545 

Otisco   784 

Otter  Lake  1,565 

Otter  Pond  .1,630 

Oven  .t2,025 

Owasco   706 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Perch   1,775 

Pine  1,592 

Pine  Mt  1,644 

Placid  1,864 

Pleasant  1,706 

Puffer   ,  2,083 

Rainbow  1,733 

Rice  1,547 

Rich  1,564 

Rogers   1,284 

Round  1,880 

Salmon   1,756 

Sandford   .  1,722 

Sand  3,040 

Saranac  1,557 

Scott  (Adip.)  .,  .3,168 

Schroon   807 

Seneca  ,  445 

Siamese  2,128 

Silver   .  ^  1,983 

Smith  .*  1,726 

South.  2,322 

Stony  1,536 

Summit  7,745 

Taylor  1,371 

Tear  of  the  Clouds.  .4,327 
Thirteenth  Lake.  ...1,614 

Thirteenth  Pond  1 ,953 

Thumb  .1,677 

Trout  Brook  1,040 

Trout  Pond.  1,809 

Tupper   1,582 

Twin  2,089 

Upper  Augable  1,993 

Upp«r  Preston  2.170 

White  1,428 

Whortleberry  Pond .  .1.700 


THE  HIMALAYAS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Mount  Everest.  .   29,002 

Godwin-Austen  (K2  or  Dap- 
sang)  28.278 

Kinchin  jinga  28,156 

Makalu  

Dhawalagiri  26,826 

Nanga-Parbat   .26,629 

Nandadevi  25,700 

Chumalhari  23,944 

Trisul  23,400 

Dunagiri  23,200 


ALTITUDES    IN  ASIA 

Kedarnath   22,900 

Ranch  Chuli  22,700 

Api  22,700 

Nanda  Kot..  22.600 

Badarinath   22,400 

Yirnajang  21,300 

Dhaola-dhar  (White  Mt.) . ,  .  17.000 
i "  There  are  several  hundred  peaks 
in  the  Himalayas  20,000  feet  or 
over  in  altitude.  The  Himalayan 
range  is  in  places  500  miles  wide, 
as  against  a  width  of  50  to  75  miles 
in  the  Alps. 


OTHER  ASIAN  PEAKS. 
Mountains  and  Country.  Feet. 
Tiratch-Mir,  Afghanistan. .  .25,400 

Ulug  Mustagh,  Tibet  25,300 

Tengri  Khan,  China.  24,132 

AUng  Gungri,  Tibet  ; . .  .24,000 

Kinting-Shan,  China  18,000 

Koh-i-Dena,  Persia  17,000 

Hong-Shan,  China  16,400 

Kliutchev,  Kamtchatka  15,750 

Bielukha  ("White"),  Siberia.  14,800 

Kinabalu,  Borneo  13,690 

Mount.  Morrison,  Formosa.  .13,595 


CHIEF  VO 

Peak  and  Country.  Altitude. 

Sahama,  Bolivia  21,000 

Pomarape,  Chile  20,500 

Cotopaxi,  Ecuador  19,550 

Arequipa,  Peru  19,200 

Demavena,  Persia  18,000 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico  17,843 

Sangay,  Ecuador  17,124 

Ararat,  Persia  17,000 

Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii  13,675 

Santa  Maria,  Guatemala  12,500 

Fuego,  Guatemala  12,500 


LCANIC    PEAKS   OF   THE  WORLD. 


Peak  and  Country.  Altitude 

Fujiyama,  Japan  12,390 

Erebus,  South  Pacific  12.365 

Semeru,  Java  12,000 

Kirungu-Cha-Gungo,  Central 

Africa-  11,300 

Irazu,  Costa  Rica  11,200 

Turri  Alba,  Costa  Rica  10,900 

Terror.  South  Pacific  10,884 

Etna,  Italy  10,755 

Ontake,  Japan  10,000 

Tateyama,  Japan  10.000 


Peak  and  Country.  Altitude. 

Ruapehu,  New  Zealand   9,008 

Hualalai,  Hawaii  8,275 

Coseguina,  Nicaragua  5,830 

Aso-San,  Japan   5,600 

La  Pelee,  Martinique,  W.  I. .  5,200 

Hecla,  Iceland   5,110 

Kilauea,  Hawaii   4,400 

Vesuvius,  Italy   4,300 

Soufriere,  St.  Vincent,  W.  I. .  4,050 
Stromboli,  Mediterranean  Isle  3,040 
Skaptar  Jokul,  Iceland   2,790 


Altitudes  in  the  United  States, 
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ALABAMA. 
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Places.  Feet. 

Anniston   673 

Birmingham   598 

Boaz  1,059 

Carlisle  ,  1,056 

::edar  Bluff   59S 

Davisville   753 

Delta  1,065 

Fort  Mitchell   307 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Al  verstone  14,493 

Blackburn  16,140 

Cook  13,758 

Crillon  12^730 

Drum  12,000 

Places.  Feet. 

Demotte^Park  9,000 

Flagstaff  6,886 

Fort  Defiance  6,862 

Fort  Thomas  2,685 

Gila  City   168 

Phoenix   1,082 

Prescofct   5,320 

Tucson  2,387 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Baker  Butte   8,182 

Bill  Williams   9.264 

[Places.  Feet. 

Arkadelphia   191 

Arkansas  City   247 

Clarksville .  ,   363 

Dallas  1,100 

Fayetteville  L,342 

Fort  Smith   446 

Garland   233 

Places.  Feet. 

Berkeley   185 

Bodie   8,248 

Fleming   8,745 

Fordlce  Dam   6,500 

Fort  Bidwell   4,740 

Fort  Jones   2,732 

Fort  Tejan   3.245 

Hermit  Valley   7,039 

Los  Angeles   338 

Miss'n  Ind.  Res'va'n  3,835 

Mt.  Lowe  Observ'y .  3,500 

Nevada  City   5,520 

Pasadena   827 

Riverside   997 

San  Bernardino   1,073 

San  Fernando  Pass .  1,034 

San  Gabrielie   406 

Sa»  Jacinto   1,562 

Strong  Canyon   6,318 

Tehachapi  Pass. . . .  3,832 

Truckee   6,820 

Tuclumine  Grove.  .  5,794 

Yosemite  Valley .  . .  4,050 


Places.         ■  Feet: 

Alpine  Tunnel  11,608 

Aspen   7,935 

Augusta  12,615 

Canyon  City   5,329 

Colorado  City   4,046 

Comanche  11,929 

Crane  Park  10,184 

Dayton   9,441 

Denver   5,183 

Elk  Park   8,868 

Fort  Collins  ...  4,984 

Fort  Crawford. . . ; .  6,168 

Fort  Morgan   4,319 

Fremont  Butte  4,288 

Garland  Fort   7,1 

Georg-stown .......  8,594 

Griffith  11,273 

Leadville  10,197 

Manitoj   6.426 


Places.  Feet. 
Fort  Payhe . . . . . ....  879 

Gadsden   524 

Huntsville   617 

Montgomery   162 

Rock  City   .1,724 

Selma   126 

Talladega   554 

Tuscaloosa   177 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Alpine  1,551 

Bald  Rock.  1,601 

Branden  ...1,607 

Calraba  1,551 

Chandler  1,560 

Chinlney  1,778 

Coldwater  1,749 

Horn  1,919 


Mountains. 

Feet. 

.  ,  1,57^ 

.  1,960 

.  .2,018 

,  1,744 

,  1,618 

.  .1,928 

ALASKA. 


Monntains.  Feet. 

St.Eiias....  18,024 

Falrweather  15,400 

Foraker  17,000 

Hayes  13,940 

Hess  12,030 


Mountains. 

Cariso   9,280 

Colorado  Plateau. . .  8,000 

Escudilla  10,691 

Graham  10,516 

Greens  10,115 

Humphrey  12,562 

Kaibab  Plateau   8,000 

Mazatzal   8,065 

Ord  10,266 

Pastora   9,420 

Railroad  Pass  4,391 


Places.  Feet. 

Hot  Springs   700 

Pine  Bluff   228 

St.  Louis  Landing. . .  168 
Texarkana   303 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Black  Fork....,  2,650 

Buck  Knob  2,350 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hubbard  14,950 

Jarvis  12,230 

McKinley  20,300 

Natazhat  13,436 

Regal  13,400 

ARIZONA. 

Feet.     Mountains.  Feet. 

San  Francisco  12,794 

Signal   9,330 

Sunset  Gap             .  5,755 

Thomas  11,496 

Washington  Pass.. .  8,825 
Lakes,  Ponds, 

Falls,  Springs.  Feet. 

Antelope  Springs. . .  8,065 

Blue   7,796 

Cave   6,031 

Coyote   6,874 

ARKANSAS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Fourche  2,800 

fluckleberry  2,000 

Iron  Fork  2,250 

Magazine   2,800 

Ouachita  Pinnacle..  .2,000 
Petit  Jean  2,600 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Antelope  10,200 

Arnot  10,036 

Breccia  Pass  10,150 

Brewer  13,886 

Buena  Vista   9,777 

Carsen  Canyon.  .  .  .  6,596 

Castle  Peak  12,500 

Clark.  Peak  11,295 

Conners  1^,553 

Corcoran  14,093 

Dana  12,992 

Dick's  Peak  10,015 

Disaster  10,022 

Dunderberg  Peak.  .  12,320 

Echo  11,231 

El  Capitan   7,630 

Elephant  10,418 

Fish  Valley...  10,543 

Fisherman  14,448 

Freel  10,900 

Glass  11,127 

Granite  Dome  10,300 

Grizzly  11,723 

Highland  10,955 

COLORADO 


Mountains.  Feet 
Hoffman  (Sier.  N.) .  10,921 

Job's  Sister  10,820 

Kaweah  14,000 

Lassen  10,437 

Leavitt  11,575 

Lost  Canyon  11,068 

Lyell  13,042 

McBride  13,441 

Meadow  11,734 

Merced  11,413 

Mono  Pass.  10,765 

Olancha   12,2.50 

Piute   .10,489 

Pyramid.  10,020 

Raymond  10,075 

Red  Slate  13,400 

Rehef  10.788 

Round  Top  .^.10,430 

San  Bernardo  11,600 

San  Jacinto  10,987 

Shasta  14,380 

Shastina  12,433 

Silver  10,934 

Snow  10,933 


Places.  Feet. 

Mesa  Verde   8,500 

Ouray   7.706 

Pueblo   4,690 

Reno   5,221 

Silverton   9,285 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Alice  13,310 

Antelope  Pass  8,050 

Antero  14.245 

Arapahoe  13,520 

Argentine  Pass. .  . .  13,286 

Arkansas  13,807 

Axtell  12,012 

Bald  13,974 

Baldy  14,176 

Blaine   14,249 

Blanca  14,390 

Boulder  Pass  11,670 

Breckenridge  Pass . .  11.503 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Buckskin  14.296 

Byers  12,778 

Comby  13.466 

Capitol.  .  .,  13,997 

Carbon  12,000 

Castle.   14,259 

Conejas  13,183 

Crested  Butte  12,172 

Crestone  14,233 

Culebra  14,069 

Cunningham  Pass. .  12.090 

Dallas  Divide  8,974 

Daly  13,193 

Dunn  13,502 

Elbert  14,421 

Engineer  13,190 

Flattop  12,300 

Fremont  Pass.  .  .  .  .11,313 
French  Pass  12.044 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Root  12.940 

Sanford  16,210 

Vancouver  15,680 

W  rang  ell  14,000 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Dear   5,981 

Hapakavate   6,840 

Iron   6,032 

Lau   6,870 

Mineral   6,670 

Oak   6,^59 

Parai   6,898 

Peach  Orchard   6,272 

Rock   6.849 

Silver   6,169 

Summit   7,867 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Poteau  2,550 

Raspberry  Knob  2,10G 

Rich...,,  2,65G 

Round  2,45G 

Shutin  2,20G 

White  Oak  2.25G 

M  ountains.  Feet. 

Sonora  11,429 

Stanislaus  11,202 

Stevens  10.011 

Stevens  Peak  10.100 

Sunday  11,089 

Sweetwater  11,778 

Tower  11,704 

Warren  12,270 

Washington  10,802 

Wancoba  11,267 

White  Cliff  10,800 

Whitney  14,898 

Wood's  10,552 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Alkali   4,600 

Emmergrants   8,708 

Grass   8,564 

Harden   7,575 

Kennedy   7,520' 

Little  Klamath ....  4,175 

Mono   6,730 

Tahoe   6,225 

Warm  Springs   7,385 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Frustum  13,893 

Galena  13,290 

Garfield  12,136 

Gibson  ,  .  .  13.729 

Gilpin   .13,682 

Glacier  14,243 

Glacier  Peak  12,654 

Grand  Mesa  10,000 

Gray's  14,341 

Grizzly  13,956 

Gunnison  12,688 

Guyot  13.565 

Hague  13,832 

Hallett  12,725 

Hancock  Pass  12,263 

Handles  14.008 

Harvard  14,375 

Hesperus  13,135 

Holy  Cross  14.006 
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Altitudes  in  the  United  States — Continued. 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Homestake  Pass .  .  .  13,227 

Hoosier  Pass  11,627 

Horseshoe  13.912 

Hunchback  13,755 

Hunt  14,055 

Hurricane  13,565 

Ida  12,725 

James.  13.283 

Jones  13,851 

Kendall  13,480 

Kit  Carson  14,100 

Laplata  .14,342 

Lillie  14,433 

Lincoln  14,297 

Long's  Canyon ....  8,402 

Long's  14,271 

Lookout  13.674 

McClelland  ,13.423 

McHe.vry's  13,200 

Manitou   8,464 

Maroon  14,003 

Marshall  Pass  10,841 

Massive  14.424 

Melg's  13,394 

Mesquite  Pass  13,308 

MosQuito  Pass  13,188 

Otis  12,418 

Ouzel  12,600 

Parli  View  12.433 

Parry  13.133 

Pearl.  13,484 

Pidgeon  . . .....  ....  13,928 

Pike's  Peak  14,108 

Pilot  Knob.  13,750 

Pintado  13,176 

Places.  Feet. 

Abiiigton   509 

Andover   340 

Avon   199 

Beacon  Falls   136 

Boardman  Bridge.  .  .  226 

Branchville  ."  .  442 

Bristol   335 

Brookfield   285 

Chapinville   741 

Colebrook   1,000 

Colchester   370 

Cornwall  Bridge.  .  . .  437 

Danbury   371 

Danielsonville   326 

Georgetown   310 

Places.  Feet. 

Carrcroft  221 

Center  263 

Cheswold   42 

Clayton   4o 

Concord  ...  154 


Places.  Feet. 

Fort  Mason   66 

Fort  Meade.  130 

Fort  Ogden   37 

Fort  White   63 


Places.  Feet. 

Athens   705 

Atlanta  1,033 

Augusta   143 

Brunswick   14 

Columbus   260 

Decatur  1.019 

Gainesville  1,227 

Macon   334 

Marietta  1,138 

Rome   611 


COLORADO — Continued, 


M  ountalns.  Feet. 

Pole  Creek.  13.400 

Potosi  13.763 

Powell  13,398 

Princeton  14.196 

Ptarmigan  13,746 

Pyramid  13,885 

Quandary  14.266 

Raton  Pass   7,893 

Red  Cloud  14,092 

Rio  Grande  Pyr'd  .  .  13,773 

Rolling  13,694 

RosaUe  14,340 

Rowter  13,750 

San  Francisco  Pass .  8,560 

San  Luis  14,100 

Shavano  14,239 

Sherman  14.048 

Silesta  Butte  13;699 

Silverheels  13,855 

Simpson  14,055 

Sneels  14,158 

South  Park  10,000 

Specimen  12,482 

Star  13,562 

Stewart   .14,032 

Tanina  12,417 

Taylor  13,150 

Tetons  14,198 

Thunder  Butte.  .  .  .  9,779 

Torrey  14,336 

Uncompahgre  14,289 

VermiUion  13,870 

Wasatch  13.551 

West  Spanish 13,623 
W^etterhorn  14.069 


Mountains.,  Feet. 

Whale  13,104 

White  Rock  13.532 

Wilson  14,280 

Wood  13,640 

Yale  14,187 

Yellow  Jacket  Pass.  7,493 
Yellow  13.618 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet 

Brennan.  .  10,325 

Chicago  11.500 

Farnham  11,248 

Hot   9,009 

Moraine  10,268 

Mayo  10,174 

San  Cristobal. .....  9,000 

San  Miguel   9,720 

Trout   9,700 

Twin   9,013 

Twin  Sisters,  13,438 

Wilder  10,195 

The  peaks  on  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park, 
Colo.,  are  —  Specimen 
Mountain,  Mt.  Ida;  Flat- 
top. Hallett,  Otis,  Taylor, 
McHewry's,  Alice,  Tan- 
ina, and  Ouzel.  The 
peaks  just  west  of  the 
Divide  are  —  Shipler, 
Nakai,  Andrews,  Craig, 
and  Adams.  The  peaks 
just  east  of  the  Divide 
are — Terra  Tomah,  Juli- 


an,   Stones,  Thatchtop, 
Storm,  Chief's  Head,  Pa- 
goda, Longs  Peak,  Lady 
Washington,  Meeker,  Ma- 
hana,    Copeland,  Estes 
Cone,    Battle,  Lookout, 
Orton,  and  Meadow. 
Peaks  of  the  Mummy  Range 
northeast  dfthe  Continen- 
tal   Divide   from  Pall 
River,  north. 
Peaks.  Feet. 

Chapin  12,458 

Chiquita  13,052 

Ypsilon  13,507 

Fairchild.  .  ,  13.502 

Mummy. ;  13.413 

Hagues.  13,562 

Dunraven  12,548 

Dickinson  11,874 

Tileson.  11.244 

Big  Horn   .  ,  11.473 

McGregor   .  10,4S2 

Peaks  in  the  Grand  Lake 
Basin. 
Peaks.  Feet. 

Snowdrift  12,280 

Nakai.  12.221 

.Patterson  11.323 

'Bryant:  11,000 

Cairns.  10,800 

Nisa    10,791 

Enentah  10,737 

Wescott  ,  10,400 

Shadow  10,100 


CONNECTICUT. 


Places.  Feet. 

Hartford   38 

Kent   395 

Litchfield   509 

Mansfield   323 

Aliddletown   37 

New  Canaan   338 

New  Haven  XE.  Rock)  350 

Norfolk  1,240 

Pomfret   380 

Putnam  

Redding   410 

Storr's   640 

Torrington   593 

Washington   478 

Waterbury   300 

DELAWARE 


Places.  Feet. 

Winsted   724 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Above  All  1,456 

Bald  Hill  1,300 

Ball  1,760 

Bear  2,355 

Bradford  1,927 

Bromica  1,380 

Canaan  1,680 

Cream  1,503 

Dutton  1.620 

Ellsworth  1,580 

Gridley  2,200 

Ivy  1,640 

Lion's  Head  1,760 


Mountains . 

Mohawk  

Pisgah  

Pine. .... 

Pond  

Riga  2,000 

Titus  1,500 

Tom.  .  1.325 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 


Feci. 
.  1,570 
.1.460 
.1,560 
.  1.425 


Ball  Pond 
Bantam . . 
Long  Mca 
Nichols.  . 
Spectacle 
Twin  


78 
.  S96 
.  805 
.  757 
.1,125 
.  734 


Places.  Feet. 

Delmar   54 

Dover   40 

Dupont  282 

Feiton   63 

Georgetown   54 

FLORIDA 


Places.  Feet: 

Harrington   61 

Harvey  191 

Middletown   65 

Milford   16 

Newark  112 


Places.  Feet. 

Gainesville  185 

Jasper  155 

Key  West   22 

Kissimmee...   63 


Places.  Feet. 

Lake  City  Junction   51 

Lakeland  206 

Ocala   98 

Paradise  192 


Places 

Odessa.  .   

Porter ...   

Smy»na-  .    40 

Wilmingtoti   132 

Wj^omlng   41 


Places.  Fict. 

Pensacola    30 

Suwanee  152 

Tallahassee   1S3 


GEORGIA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Savannah   32 

Thomas  ville   250 

Valdosta   220 

Waco  1,325 

Waycross   138 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Adam  Knob  3,588 

Bear  Den  4,072 

Bell  Knob  3,457 

Big  Bald   4,018 

IDAHO 


Mountai7is,  Feet.i 

Blood.  .  .  ,   4,466 

Burnt  3,251 

Cowpen  4,165 

Dome  4,042 

Enota  4,798 

Fodder  Bald  4,821 

Frozen  Knob  3,489 

Grassy  3,615 

Llcklog  3,432 

Little  Bald  4.055 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Mona  5.039 

Potato  Patch  3,600 

Rock  3.505 

Sitting  Bull  5,046 

rallulah  3,172 

Tray.  4.389 

Yonah  3,025 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 
Dry  1,032 


Places. 

Boise  

Fort  Sherman.  .... 

Mormon  Salt  Works 

Paris  

Pleasant  Valley .... 

Pocatelio  

Mountains. 
Black  Pine  


Feet: 
2,880 
2,106 
7,294 
6,589 
6,018 
6.499 
4,471 

Feet 
9.386 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Bloomington   9,354 

Cache  10,451 

Caribou   9,854 

Castle  Rock   9,610 

East  Alalade   9,332 

Garfield    9,704 

Hyndman  12,078 

Lone  Cone   9.246 

Meade   10,541 


M  ountains.  Feet. 

North  Soda   9,413 

Oxford   9,386 

Paris   9,522 

Piggah  (or  Caribou)  9,695 

Preuss   9,979 

Sawtelle  10,013 

Sedgwick   9,207 

Sherman  -.  9,572 

Snow   9,269 


Mountains .  Feet. 

Soda  >   9.6S3 

Sohon  Pass   5,100 

West  Malade   9,220 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Coeur  d'Alene   2,150 

Haley  Hot  Sorings. .  5.419 

Henry  :   6,443 

Punch  Bowl   6,011 

Upper  Hot  Springs.  6,286 
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ILLINOIS. 


Places.  FeetA 

Alton  ;   436 

Batavia...    719 

Belleville.  .  . ...  .  .  ...  527 

Bloomington .  .  .  .  . /  .  855 

Blue  Island.  .  .  .  .  .  ..  603 

Cairo. . ...  . .  ...  .....  379 

Champaign..   740 

Chicago.;,...   631 

Chillicotiie.   515 

Clifton......  ;  668 

Danville...  ....  605 

Places.  Feet.\ 

Ang^a.  ,  ..   1,060 

Ashland,  1,090 

Crete...  1.181 

Decatur   803 

Elkhart   757 

Evansville   400 

Fort  Wayne...   788 

Goshen  ,   796 

Greencastle .   827 

Places.  Feet. 

Burlington  ,  542 

Calumet  .    1,430 

Council  BlUff.s  1,033 

Davenport.........  590 

Des  Moines.   799 

Dubuque.  . .  .  .....  619 

Fort  Atkinson  1,022 

Places.  Feet. 

Abilene.  1,154 

Astor  3,753 

Burlingame   .1,049 

Chanute   940 

Concordia   .1,361 

Crosby  4,440 

Emporia  1,134 

Enterprise  1,144 

EureKa  1,093 

^Fort  Riley.  .  .  .  .1,064 

Fort  Scott.   803 

Places,  Feet. 

Bowling  Green  ,  468 

Danville   955 

Fort  Jefferson   322 

Frankfort   560 

Gethsemane   458, 

Places.  Feet. 

Alexandria   77 

Baton  Rouge   35 

Bee  Bayou.   88 

Choctaw  Bayou  23 

Places.  Feel. 

Auburn    183 

Augusta   47 

Bangor..,   28 

Biddeford   72 

Brewer 41 

Brunswick   63 

Bucksport   12 

Buxton   275 

Cornish   296 

Farmington   367 

Gardiner.   22 

Houlton   450 

Places,  Feet. 

-Altamont.  2,620 

Antietam  Creek   460 

CarroUton   650 

Clarysville  1,637 

Cockeysville, ,   278 

Cumberland  ....  855 

Deer  Park  2,441 

Edgemont : . . . .  .   910 

Emory  Grove   652 

Fair  view   ,  ...  .2,680 

Frederick.  .  .  . .  .  . ...  336 


Places.  Feet. 

Decatur   678 

DeKalb. ......  .   886 

Delavan   602 

East  St.  Lours .  .   418 

Elgin...   716 

Elkhart   595 

Evanston   603 

Fort  Sheridan   693 

Galena.   606 

Galesburg   756 

Joliet   540 


Places.  Feet. 

Kankakee   638 

Mattoon   726 

Moline  .  .   574 

Mound  City   323 

North  Chicago   590 

North  Evanston ....  60S 

Oak  Park.    630 

Pekin   480 

Peoria  *  .  .  .  459 

Peru    462 

Quincy   491 


INDIANA 

Places.  Feet. 

Greensburg   941 

Hammond   591 

Indianapolis. ...... .  739 

Jefferson  ville   434 

Kokomo   821 

Lafayette   583 

Laporte   810 

Logansport   724 

Marion  ,812 

IOWA 


Places.  Feet. 

Muncie   950 

New  Castle   997 

Peru   649 

Richmond                .  971 

Shelby  ville   768 

Terre  Haute   485 

Tipton   872 

Valparaiso   814 

Vincenhes..   431 


Places.  Feet. 

Fort  Dodge  1,032 

Fort  Madison   536 

Iowa  City   671 

Keokuk   505 

Mason  City  1.132 

Muscatine   544 

Nebraska  City  1,020 


Places.  Feet. 

Oscaloosa   833 

Sioux  City  1.103 

Wanet9  1,562 

Waterloo   841 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Sargents  Bluff  1.091 

Tara  1,126 


KANSAS. 


Places.  Feet. 

Galena   870 

Hutchinson  1,533 

lo'a   971 

KurRas  City   760 

Lawrence   828 

Lawrenceburg  1,325 

Leavenworth   786 

Newton  1,456 

Osage  1,084 

Osawatomie   853 

Ottawa   891 


Places.  Feet. 

Parsons   898 

Salina  1,224 

Scott  2,971 

Wichita  1,302 

Winfield  1,123 

Winona  3,322 

Mountains.  Feet. 
Blue  Hill.  Ellis  Co... 2, 120 

Cedar  Bluffs  2.546 

Hog  Back  2,060 

Round  Mound  2,340 

KENTUCKY. 

Places.  Feet. I    Places*  Feet. 

Lexington   948  Paris  '.  .  .  826 

Louisville   484|  Richmond   926 

Newport   515i  Summit  1,263 

Owensboro   444  Versailles.   910 

Paducah   341!  Waynesburg  1.215 

LOUISIANA. 

Places,  Feet.)    Places.  Feet. 

Crowley                       291  Lee  Bayou   47 

Donalds&nville               33. Monroe   82 

Lafayette                      48  Mount  Airy   19 

Lake  Charles                22iNew  Iberia   22, 

MAINE. 


Places.  Feet. 

Lewiston....   199 

Mechanic  Falls   295 

Oldtown   95 

Oxford   328 

Poland  Springs   324 

Rumford  Falls. .... .  578 

Saco   36 

Sanford . . ,   626 

Vanceboro   401 

Waterville  112 

Westbrook  Junction . 

Yarmouth   93 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Abraham  3,388 

Bigelow  3,600 

East  Royce  3.125 

Katahdin  5,200 

Pleasant  2,021 

Webb  Rowe  1,372 

Wiggin  1,275 

York  1,190 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Alleguash   950 

Atteau  1,094 

Chamberlain   926 

IVIARYLAND. 


Places,  Feet. 

Frostburg  1,920 

Gaithersburg .......  516 

Hagerstown   567 

Hampstead   880 

Lonaconing  1,560 

Lutherville   326 

Mechanicstown   520 

Mount  Hope   440 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Col .  .  720 

Newmarket   550 

New  Windsor   440 


Places.  Feet. 

Oakland   380 

Patapsco   360 

Pen  Mar  1,200 

Rockviile   429 

Sabillasville  1,120 

Sharpsburg   442 

Smittisburg  ;   750 

Sun  ay  side  2,440 

Swanton  2,282 

Sykesville   410 

Taney  town   493 


Places.  Feet. 

Rockf  ord   724 

Rock  Ijsland   570 

Shelby  ville   601 

Springfield   692 

Streator   625 

Urbana   725 

Wadham  .1,023 

Warren.  1,010 

Waukegan   596 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 
River  Falls   885 

Mountains,  Feet, 

Collett  Hill  1,032 

Jackson  Hill  1,069 

Snow  Hill     .1,174 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Sparta   894 

Sulphur  Springs. . . . .  1,053 

Turkey   860 

Twin    807 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Cedar  Falls.  ...   854 

Cedar  Rapids   .  733 

Clear   1,241 

East  Okovoji  1,397 

Rock  Rapids  1,349 

Spirits.  1,414 

Staub  1,440 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Conway  1,358 

Cottonwood  Falls. ..  1,191 

Diamond  1.341 

Eureka  1,023 

Gueda  1,146 

Kansas  Falls  1,090 

Lost  1,476 

Neosho  Rapids  1,092 

Sharon  3,440 

Solomon  Rapl(?s  1,393 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 
Cumberland  Falls. . .  1,256. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Brushy  1,535 

Frazier  Knob  1,540 

Sutton  Knob  1,515 

Places.  Feet. 

New  Orleans   15 

Opelousas   59 

Plaquemine   31 

Shreveport  180 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Churchill   914 

Cobbosseecontee.  .  . .  930 

Long  1.112 

Moosehead  1,023 

MooselookmegUntic.  .1,486 

Pomgocwaham   914 

Rangeley  1,511 

Richardson  1,456 

Rippogonus   878 

Umbagog  1,256 

Wood  1,094 


Places.  Feet. 

Western  Port  1,000 

Westminster   700 

Mountains.  Feet. 
Cranberry  Summit.  .2,452 

Dan's  Peak  2,882 

Federal  Hill  2,106 

Little  Allegheny.  .  .  .2,262 

Piney  2,410 

St.  John  Rock  2,930 

Sampson  Rock  .  .2,942 

Wolf  Rock  2,796 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Places.  Feet 

Adams.   798 

Amherst   258 

Andover  ,  85 

Athol   530 

Attleboro   129 

Ayer   237 

Boston   13 

BrooMeld   606 

Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment (ground) ....  83 

Concord   139 

Dorchester   73 

Fall  River   200 

Fltchburg   433 

Framingham   185 

Gardner   1,034 

Holyoke   79 

Places.  Feet. 

Adrian   810 

Ann  Arbor   878 

Battle  Creek   827 

Bay  City   592 

Bessemer  1,486 

Cadillac  1.293 

Cheboygan   598 

Detroit   602 

Dowagiac   758 

Fort  Gratiot   590 

Grand  Haven   692 

Places.  Feet. 

Albert  Lea  1,230 

Avoca  1,956 

Clearwater   960 

Coteau  des  Prairies.  .  1,960 

Faribault  1,003 

Fond  du  Lac   607 

Fort  Bidgley   782 

Fort  Ripley  1,169 

Fort  Snelling   722 

La  Prairie  1,281 

Mendota   722 

Minneapolis   828 

New  Ulm    837 

Ni  Colette   980 

Red  Wing ....  , .  685 

Places.  Feet. 

Brookhaven  486 

Columbus  191 

Corinth   .450 

De  Soto  210, 

Places.  Feet. 

Carthage  1,007 

Chillioothe   773 

Columbia   783 

Exeter  1,560 

Fayette   650 

Hannibal   473 


*  Places.  Feet. 

Assinibolne   .2,595 

Benton   2,869 

Billings   3.117 

Boulder   4,919 

Butte   5,484 

Custer    2,727 

Fort  Asslniboine .  .  .  2,650 

Fort  Custer   2,899 

Fort  Harrison   4,004 

Helena   4,157 

Holland   .10,400 

Maginnls  Fort. . . . .  4.310 

Places.  Feet. 

Cody  3,095 

Fort  Kearney  2,119 

Fort  Robinson  3,758 

Fort  Sidney  5,086 

Harrison  4,1 

Kearney  2,146 

Lincoln  1.154 


Places.  Feet. 

Lawrence   65 

Lowell   85 

Natick   170 

New  Bedford.   88 

Newbury  port   44 

Newton  Centre   165 

North  Adams   704 

Northampton   145 

Pepperell   205 

Pittsfield   1,013 

Roxbury    20 

Somerville   26 

Springfield                .  204 


Stockbridge  Bowl . 
Swampscott.  .  . 

Taunton  

Turner's  Falls . 


900 
42 
40 
180 


Places.  Feet. 

Wellesley...   140 

Westfleld   .  147 

Wilcox  2,155 

Winchendon   933 

Williamstown   602 

Worcester   477 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Adams   .2,140 

Ashley  2,400 

Bald  2.624 

Becket  2,200 

Bryant  2,145 

Darby  2,020 

East  2,660 

Everett  2,624 

French.  ;  2,239 

Frissell  2,420 


MICHIGAN. 


Places.  Feet. 

Grand  Island   990 

Grand  Rapids   642 

Houghton   606 

Ishpeming  1.402 

Jackson   939 

Kalamazoo   769 

Lansing   847 

Marquette   628 

Menominee   598 

Mount  Clemens   603 

Niles   709 


Places.  Feet. 

Pontiac.   935 

Port  Huron   596 

Saginaw   589 

Sault  Ste.  Marie .  r .  .  617 

Summit  1,750 

Tecumseh   809 

Wolverine   773 

Ypsilanti   713 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Balsam  1,503 

Haughton  1,511 


MINNESOTA. 

Places.  Feet: 

Rochester   991 

St.  Cloud  1,027 

St.  Paul   911 

Mountains.       -  Feet. 

Brule  2,044 

Giants  Range  2,200 

Mesabi  Range  2,400 

Misquah  Hills  2.400 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Abita  1,933 

Benton  1,754 

Burntwood  1,782 

Camp  1,758 

Caribou  1,821 

Clearwater  1.661 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Clubfoot  1,756 

Cross  1,810 

Dead  3,050 

Iron  1,796 

rfaska  1,462 

Little  Lake  1,824 

Little  Pine  1,737 

Little  Trout  1,855 

Mayhew'  1,796 

Mesabi  1,681 

Minn.  Falls  1.041 

Minnewashta   945 

Meranda  1,733 

Misquah  1,855 

Mount  1,652 


MISSISSIPPI 

Feet. 


Places. 

Enterprise  248 

Fayette  292 

Greenwood  143 

Hattiesburg  146 

IVflSSOUR 

Places.  Feet. 

Independence   951 

Jefferson  City   555 

Joplin   979 

Kansas  City   782 

Liberty   853 

Marshall   804 


Places.  Feet. 

Holly  Springs  592 

Jackson   .291 

Laurel  241 

Meridian  345 


Places.  Feet. 

Missouri  City   716 

Ozark  1.113 

Republic  1,316 

St.  Joseph   874 

St.  Louis   . ,  455 

Sedalia   892 


MONTANA. 

Places.  Feet,  i  Mountains. 

Missoula   3,197  Emigrant . 


Needles  10,933 

Pyramid  10,720 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Blackmore  «.  10,196 

Boulder  Pass   5,662 

Conical  10,737 

Cowen  11,190 

Crazy  11,178 

Delano   .10,200 

Douglas  11,300 

Electric  11.155 


Feet. 
.  10,969 

Gallatin  10,697 

Gordon  Pass ......  7,400 

Haskell  Pass   4,149 

Haystack  10,990 

Lewis  &  Clark  Pass .  6,323 

Lone  11,194 

Madison  Pass  6,911 

Sphinx  10,844 

Twin  Peaks  10,246 

Ward   .  .10,267 

Wedge  10.508 

NEBRASKA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Marsland  4,156 

Venango  3,588 

Weir  3,459 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Bald  4,420 

Bighorn  4.718 

Dome  Rock  4.560 


Mountaifis.  Feet. 

Funnel  Rock  4,502 

Gape  Rock  5.006 

Hogback. ....  .  .5,084 

Niobrara  Summit .  . .  5,323 

Round  Top  4,419 

Scott's  Bluff  4,662 

Sheep  4,507 


M  oiintains.  Feet 

Greylock   .3,535 

Hazen.  ...........  .2,272 

Perry  2,089 

Potter  2,400 

Race.  .  . ,  2,395 

Remington  2,146 

South   .2,200 

Spruce  Hiil  2,588 

Tower  2,186 

Undine  ,  2,195 

Wachusett.  2,108 

Wilcox  2,159 

AVilliams  3.040 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Onota  1,100 

Otis  Reservoir  1,422 

Signal.  .  . .  1,680 

Moim^ains.  FC'^J. 

Hu'r^n  1,532 

Ive's  Hill  1,632 

McKay  1,627 

Parapine   .2,023 

Lakes,  Etc  Feet. 

Beaver  1,250 

Crystal  Fails  1.344 

Gozebic. ....  1,327 

Little.  .. .  1,331 

Otsego  1,280 

Three .  1 ,604 

'  Lah^,  Etc.  Feet. 

Owl.  ,  1,731 

Poplar  1,804 

Portage,  '.  1,817 

Rat .  1 ,802 

Rice  1,737 

Round,  1,791 

Rove.  1,649 

Sioux  Falls  1,637 

Smoke,  ,  1,754 

Spotted  Rock.  1,853 

Square.  1,787 

Sunrise  1,742 

Tamarack.  1,715 

Temperance  River.  .1,760 
Wing  1,816 

Places.  Feet. 

Scooba,  193 

Tupelo  270 

Vicksburg  192 

West  Point  241 

Places.  Feet. 

Springfield  .  ,  1 ,350 

,  Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Dean   859 

Lone  ,   896 

Mineral  Springs  1,475 

Willow  Springs.  . . .  .1,254 


Lales,  Etc.  Feet. 

Columbia  Falls. . . .  3.101 

Como.  .  ,   4,167 

Great  Falls. ...   3.331 

Holland.   3,950 

Kootenai  Falls .....  1 ,987 

Moss  Agate   5,106 

Rainy   4.000 

Tahwah   6,700 

Thermal   4,027 

Waterton   4,245 

Wilder, . ,   5,741 

Wildhorse   2.850 


Mountains.  Feei- 

Signal  Butte  4,683 

White  River  Summlt.4.848 
Wildcat  5,038 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Bruce  1.200 

Hay  3.824 

Wood  ^9  fl07 
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NEVADA. 


Places.  .  Feet. 

Birchin  10,345 

Ghalk  Well.  7,604 

Fort  Churcbin  4,319 

Golconda.  4,389 

Humboldt   4,241 

Paradise  Valley  4,500 

Reno   4,499 

San  Juan.  .  .10,982 

Silver  City  4,940 

Truckee   5,100 

M  ountaihs.  Feet 

Big  Creek  Pass   8,922 

Bonneville  ...  .11,200 

Bonpland   .11,321 

Bunker  HUl  Ilv405 

Callahan  10.208 

Charleston  .10.874 

Curtis   9,000 

Dalton   9.232! 


M  Quntains.  Feet. 

Davies  11,756 

Desatoya   9,921 

Desert  Creek. . .  9,020 

Diamond   10,634 

Egan  Pass   7,546 

Emigrant  Pass   7,876 

French  10,779 

Geneva  Pass  .11,077 

Genoa   9,173 

Gitxson  Crest  11,000 

Globe  ..,..11,237 

Gosinte  .-7  .-.10,491 

Gjafton  10,964 

Grant  11,247 

Hahn  11,298 

Hot  Springs  7,692 

Indian  Pass  9,057 

Inyo  11,337 

Ives  Pass  6,672 


M  ountains.  Feet. 

McKinney  Pass   5,592 

Mickey  Pass  5.806 

Mineral  Pass   6,969 

Monument  10,085 

Oreana  9,380 

Pilot  Knob  ..10,758 

Pinon  Pass   6,533 

Poston  11,977 

Roberts  10,132 

Rose.  .  .  ^  10,800 

Shell  Creek  Range.  .11,200 

Shoshone.   9,760 

Silliman.  .  11,623 

Slide  9,720 

Snow  Valley  9,274 

Spruce   11,041 

Telescope  10,938 

Toyahe  Dome  11,779 

Wheeler  13.058 


Places.  Feet. 

Bethlehem  1,187 

Cheshire  .1,140 

Colebrook  1,016 

Crawford  , .  1 ,892 

Fabyans.  .  1,573 

Franconia   990 

Halfway  House  3,840 

Hanover   603 

Keene   470 

Lebanon   510 

Littleton   817 

North  Conway.  ....  521 

Peterboro   724 

Plymouth   473 

Sandwich  Notch, 

Carapton  1,754 

Shclburne   701 

Sunapee   956 

Swanze.v   212 

White  River  Junction  309 

Woodstock   749 

Zealand  Notch, 

Bethlehem  3,385 

Mountains.  Feet. 
Adams  .5,805 

"    J.  Q..  ..  5,384 

Anderson.  .  3,725 

Bald  Face,  N. .  .  3,608 

"    Mountain  3,572 

Bemis  3,709 

Places.  Feet. 

Afton   130 

AUamuchy  ,  637 

Allen   897 

Allendale....   272 

Andover   640 

Areola   50 

Arlington   62 

Asbury   436 

Baptistown   514 

Basking  Ridge   375 

Beacon  Hill   373 

Bedminster. ,  ..^   177 

Belvidere   264 

Belle  Mead.... .....  100 

Beemerville .....  ^ ..  .  755 

Blairstown .........  348 

Boonton   413 

Brick  Church   184 

Crstldwell   411 

Calilon   484 

Camden   21 

Camp  Gaw   381 

Cedar  Grove   270 

Chapel  Hill   68 

Charlotteburg   719 

Chatham   234 

Chester   845 

Clayton   123 

Clifton   124 

Clinton.  ...........  347 

Deckertown   441 

Delaware...   288 

Denville   523 

Dingman   356 

Dover   570 

tgg  Harbor   60 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Black  3,587 

"    Sand'h  Dome.  .4,071 

Boott  Sput  5,520 

Cannon  4,107 

Carter  Dome  4,860 

Cherry  3,600 

Clay  5,554 

Clinton  4,275 

Dartmouth  3,768 

Deception  3,700 

Eagle  Head  4,216 

Eastman  3,559 

Field  4,355 

Flume  4,340 

Franklin  5,028 

Garfield  4,519 

Green  3,547 

Guyot  4,509 

Hale  4,102 

Hancock  4,430 

Hight  4,710 

Huntington  6,730 

Imp  3,735 

Ingall.s  3,570 

Isolation  3,970 

Jackson  4,012 

Jefferson  5,725 

Kancauragus  3,700 

Kearsarge  3,260 

Kinsman  ,4.200 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Lafayette  6,269 

Liberty  4,472 

Lincoln  5,098 

Little  Monroe  5,204 

Madison.  5,380 

Mad  River  4,397 

Middle  Carter. ....  .4,775 

Middle  Moriah  3,775 

Mitten  3,080 

Monadnock.  ...... .3,186 

Monroe  5,390 

Moosilanke  4,810 

Moriah.  .'.  .  .  .4,065 

Nancy  , . .  .0,810 

Nelson  Crag  5,000 

Newell  Pk  5,313 

North  Bald  Face  3,605 

"    Carter  4,565 

"    Twin  4,783 

Osceola  4,352 

Passaconaway  4,116 

Pemige  wasset  4,420 

Pleasant  Dome  4,775 

Pliny   3,625 

Profile  4,114 

Round  3,890 

Sable  3,540 

Sam  Adams  5,585 

Sandwich  Dome.  .  .  .3,969 
Scar  Ridge  3,816 


Places.  Feet 

East  Orange   173 

Essex   129 

Flemington . :   195 

Ford  1,146 

Fort  Lee   314 

Franklin  Furnace . . .  535 

Frenchtown   132 

Freehold   164 

German  Valley   545 

Glen  Gardner   413 

Hackettstown   566 

Hibernia   551 

Highlands,  Navesink  200 

Hohokus   192 

Hopatcong  ,.  912 

Lake  wood   55 

Little  Falls  .  190 

Madison   248 

Ma/unka  Chunk ....  334 

Middletown   535 

Milburn   162 

Montclair   241 

Morristown   69 

Mount  Hope   829 

Navesink,  Highlands  200 

Newfoundland   772 

Newton   600 

Orange   187 

Park  Ridge   150 

Parsippany   331 

Pater  son   193 

Peapack   242 

Pennington   210 

PhUlipsburg   221 

Pitman  Grove   135 

Plainfleld   103 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Places.  Feet. 

Pompton;.   214 

Port  Jervis   441 

Princeton   209 

Ramsey   347 

Ridgefield   •*40 

Ringoes   252 

Ringwood   339 

Rockaway   557 

Saddle  River   269 

Scotch  Plains   154 

Snake  Hill   203 

Somerville   67 

Sparta   633 

StanJiope   873 

Stockholm   966 

Succasunna ........  707 

Summit  1,015 

Trenton   56 

Two  Bridges   956 

Uniontown   376 

Upper  Macopin  1,067 

"    Montclair   342 

Verona   356 

Washington   506 

Westfield   128 

Whippany.-   205 

Whitehouse   176 

Wortendyke   268 

WyckoH   343 

Mountains.  Feet. 

AUamuchy  1,229 

Bald  Pate  1,192 

Blue  ^1,527 

Catswamp  1,061 

Cobb  1,169 

Coperas  1,243 


Mountains.  Feet. 

White  Pine  11.277 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Antelope   7,201 

Carson  Hot  Springs.  4,592 

Cold   6,137 

Crystal   6,782 

Custer  V ......  5,843 

Hot   4,075 

Keyser   5,400 

Miller   6,220 

Mud  Springs   4,900 

Pinto   5,683 

Spring  Valley   7,768 

Summit   6,327 

Tahoe   6,225 

Twin  Lakes   7,843 

Washoe   5,046 

Winnemucca   3,875 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Shelburne  Moriah. .  .3,750 

South  Bald  Face  3,585 

"    Carter  ...4,645 

"    Twin  4,922 

Star  King  3,915 

Tecumseh  4,008 

Terrace   .3,670 

Tom  4,040 

Tri  Pyramid  4,189 

Vose  Spur  4,235 

Washington  6,293 

*'  Lion's  Head... 5,016 
"    Nel^n's  Crag. 5,615 

Waumbek  4,020 

Webster  3,876 

White  Face.  . . .....4,057 

Wild  Cat  4,415 

Willey  4,260 

Lakes,  Etc,  Feet. 

Chesham  1,149 

Echo  1,926 

Mountain  1,505 

Pierce's  Mill  Pond..  .1,218 

Profile  1,747 

Ronnsevel  1,430 

Savyer  1,790 

Silver  1,321 

Starr  4,890 

Stone  1,295 

Zealand  2,460 

M  ountains.  Feet. ' 

Culver  Gap  1,319 

Delaware  Wat.  Gap. .  1,456 

Fern  » .1,003 

Green  Pond  1,300 

Hamburg .  1,469 

High  Knob  1,799 

High  (Passaic  Co.) . .  879 

Hook   456 

Jenny  Jump  1,130 

Mohepinoke.  1,140 

Olive.  1,150 

Pimple  1,088 

Pochuck  .1,176 

Schooley.  1,208 

Winbeam  1,023 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Budd   993 

Cedar  1,113 

Decker....   806 

Dixonis   560 

Drake   581 

Dunker.  1,010 

Green  ,  1,045 

Greenwood   .  618 

Hanks  .1,030 

High  Knob...  1,574 

Hopatcong   976 

Hopewell  1,160 

Marcia  1,570 

Land  «  1,500 

Mashipacong.  1,124 

Mud   1,244 

Round   1,359 

Sand  1,244 

Wawayanda  1,150 


\ 
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NEW  MEXICO. 


Places. 

Alameda  

Albuquerque  

Canon  City  

Cerro  Blanco  

Cimarron  , .  . .. 

Conrad  (Fort)  

Continental  Divide. 
Cummings  (Fort) . . 

Defiance  (Fort)  

Deming  

Fort  Bayard  

Fort  Craig  

Fort  Union  

Fort  Wingate  

Marcy  (Fort)  

Mescalero  Agency . . 


Feet. 
4,996 
4,950 
5.321 
14,269 
.  6,385 
4,576 
7,243 
4,778 
7,042 
4,331 
6,040 
4,448 
6,750 
6.649 
6,846 
6,475 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Abiquin  11,240 

Agua  Fria  10,965 

Baldy  12,623 

Capitan  Pass   7,398 

Capitan  Peak  10,023 

Cone   12,690 

Costilla  Pass   10,188 

Costilla   12,634 

Elizabeth.  .......  .12,491 

Lake   12,380 

Las  Truncas          .  .  13,150 

Magdalena   10,798 

Manzano  .  .......  .10.086 

Miembre.s.,  10.061 

Nacimiento  10,045 

New  York  .  ,  .10,594 


AJtountains.  Feet. 

Osha  10,223 

Pelado  11,260 

Ponil  Pass  9,848 

San  Antonio  10,833 

Sandia  10,609 

Santa  Clara.  11,507 

Santa  Fe  Baldy  12,661 

Taos  Pass   9,282 

Taos  13,145 

Taylor  11,389 

Thomas   11,275 

Thompson  10,546 

Thunder   9,122 

Truchas  13,275 

United  States  10,734 

Ute.   .10,151 


,  Etc, 


Lakes, 

Bacon  , 

Beranda...  ►  

Coyote  

Elk   

Galinis ....»,,.. 

Gallo  

Hedionda ....... 

Hot  Springs  

Kiowa. ......... 

Las  Vegas  Hot  S. 

Luera.  .  

Monica  

Oak  

Silver  Springs .  .  . 

Thompson.  

Winter ......... 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Places.  ttet. 

Asheville  1,986 

Biltmore  1,996 

Charlotte   747 

Durham   406 

Elizabeth  City   8 

Fayette  ville   101 

Goldsboro   Ill 

Greensboro   837 

Henderaon   505 

Raleigh   363 

Salem   878 

Salisbury   765 

Skyuka  3.200 


Pldces. 

Weldon  

Wilmington.  . 

M  ountains . 
Alexander . 


Feet. 
.  105 
.  29 
Feet.] 
.6,447 


Amos  Plott's  Balsam. 6, 278: 

Balsam  Con^  6,671 

Big  Craggy  6,068 

Black  Brother  6.619 

Bowlen  Pyramid. .  .  .6,348 

Brother  Plott   .6,246 

Buckley  6,599 

Cattail  Peak  6.611 

Chimnev  Pe;ik  6,234 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cold  Sprtng  5,915 

Craggy  Pinnacle.  .  .  .5,945 

Deer .  6,233 

Gibbs  6,591 

Grandfather  5.964 

Grassy  Ridge  Bald.  .6,226 

Hairy  Bear  6,681 

Hallback....  6,403 

Hardy..  . .  6.102 

.Jones  Knob  6,209 

Junaleska  6,223 

Lickstone  5,707 

Lone  Balsam  5,898. 


M  ountaim. 

Mitchell  

Pickens  Nose. . . . 

Pisgah  » , 

Potato  Top  

Richland  Balsam... 

Rich  Bald  

Roan  Higli  Bluff.,. 
Rockstand  Knob, . . 
Rocky  Face ....... 

Rocky  Trail  Peak. . 
Spruce  Ridge  Top . , 
Water  Rock  Knob. . 
Yeates  K^nob ...... 


Feet. 
7.189 
7,494 
7,202 
7,415 
7,673 
7,587 
7,149 
5,065 
7,226 
6,726 
7,585 
7,602 
7,204 
7,638 
7,607 
7,182 


Feet. 

6,711 
.4,822 

5,713 
,6,393 
.6,370 
,5,368 
,6,287 
,6.002 
.6,031 
,6,488 
.6,076 
.6,399 
,  5.975 


Places. 

Feet. 

Beach  

 2  J  56 

Bismarck  

1,672 

Grand  Fork.'^ ,  . 

836 

NORTH 

f^laces.  Feet. 

Minot  1.557 

vSentinel  Hutte  2,709 

Wahpeton   965 

Willistoi)  1,854 


DAKOTA. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Antelope  2,411 

Bear  Butte  2,200 

Butte  St.  Paul  2,300 

Fry  burg  2,768 


Places.  Feet. 

Akron  1,004. 

Alliance  1,081 

Ashland  1,076 

Ashtabula   703 

Athens   656 

Bangorville   1,380 

Bellaire   701 

Bellefontaine  1,216 

Bucyrus  1 ,006 

Canal  Dover   880 

Canton  1,031 

Chillicothe   638 

Cincinnati   .  722 

Circle  ville.   707 

Cleveland   686 

□olumbus   759 

::^onneaut   .  650 


Places.  Feet. 

A^lston  1,857 

Hamlin    488 

Chickaska  1,091 

Clairmore  ,.  611 

Duncan  .1,126 

Earlboro   .1,025 

Elreno  1,357 


Places.  Feet. 

Baker.   3,441 

Drew  Valley   4,951 

Fort  Klamath   4,200 

Fort  Lane   1,207 

Lake  View ........  5,060 

Medford   1,397 

Pleasant  Valley   3,751 

Roseburg   482 

Siskiyou   4,135 

Umatilla   247 

Warner  Camp .....  5,730 

Watchman   8,125 


OH 

Places.  Feet. 

Dayton   745 

Defiance   695 

Delaware   927 

Elyria .    755 

Findlay   786 

Fostoria   779 

Fremont   630 

Gallipolis   561 

Hamilton   600 

Hiram  1,260 

Lancaster.  .  .  . ;   841 

Lima  ,  879 

Lorain   609 

Mansfield.  1,158 

Marietta   628 

Marion   979 

Massillon   952 


Sentinel  Butte  2, 7091  Sully . 

ro. 

Places.  Feet. 

Mentor   652 

Mount  Vernon   991 

Newark   872 

Niles    912 

Palestine   880 

Portsmouth   525 

Ravenna  1,138 

Sandusky   .  632 

Scioto   981 

Springfield   988 

Tiffin   756 

Toledo   590 

Urbana  1,031 

Van  W^ert   782 

Wapakoneta   870 

Warren   904 

Warrensville  .1,214 


'  Lake-i,  Etc. 
Beaver  Lake . 
Cold  Spring , 

Crystal  

Pleasant .  . , , 


Feet. 
.1,970 
.1,984 
.1,792 
.1,603 
.2.575 


Washington , 
Welkton .  , . » 
WeJIsvUle .  . . 
Wilmington . 
Wooster .... 

Xenia ...... 

Mountains. 

Church  

Ciaridon . ,  ,  . 
Little. ..... 

Long's. ..... 

Monroe  

Lat€S,  Etc. 
Brush ...... 

Geauga  

Monroe  Falls. . 
Yellow  Springs 


OKLAHOMA. 


Places. 


Feet. 


Enid  1,269' Mario  1 


Fort  Gibson   536 

Gage  2,165 

Goodwin. ".  2,528 

Guthrie   939 

Hardom,   .2,124 

Hartshorne   704 


Places. 


Feet. 


Minco  1,294 

Ninnekah  J.  ,077 

Oklahoma  City  1,197 

Purcell.  1,092 

Shattuck  2,231 

Shawnee  1,041 


Places. 
Wayne ...... 

Whitehead . . . 
Woodward , , , 
Yukon  . . . 

Lakes,  Etc. 

Rush  

Willow ...... 


Feet. 
670 
.  731 
,  687 
1.033 
.  901 
,  925 
Feet. 
1,016 
1,366 
1.248 
1,103 
1,045 
Feet. 
,1,129 
,1,039 
,  1,024 
,1,017 


Feet. 
.1,100 
,2,095 
.1.888 


Feet. 
.1,288 
.1.109 


OREGON. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cathedral  Rock   8,175 

Cedar vilie   8,301 

Crater   7,425 

Diamond  8,807 

Dutton  CUff   8,223 

Glacier  8,227 

Granite   8,990 

Hood  11,225 

Jefferson  10,523 

Middle  Sister  10,038 

Pauline   7,387 

Pitt   9.760 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Red  Cone   7,577 

Scott   7,123 

Scott  Peak  9,122 

Siskiyou   7,662 

Sterling   7,377 

Sugarioaf  8,415 

Timber  Crater,  7,642 

Timber   7,519 

Union   7,881 

Vidal  Cliff  8,228 

Yamax  Butte   7,277 

Yamsay   8,248 


Lakes,  Etc. 

Albert  

Big  

Corral  

Cottage  

Crater  

Curry  

Harney  

Mule  

Multnomah  Falls. 

North  Twin  

Silver  

Stampede  


Feet. 
4,209 
4,553 
4,569 
5,718 
6,177 
4,273 
4,150 
4,729 
44 
5,117 
4,307 
4.196 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Places.  Feet. 
Alleghany  Tunnel. .  .2,126 

AUegcippus  1,1 

Allentown   259 

Altoona  1.192 

Bedford.  M,060 

Berlin  2,176 

Berwick   505 

Bethlehem   228 

Braddock   828 

Bradford  1,429 

Bryn  Mawr   413 

Butler  1,012 

Carbondale  1,080 

Carlisle   473 

Chambersburg   620 

Chestnut  Hill   416 

Clearfield  1,107 

Coatesville   379 

Columbia   257 

Corry  1,434 

Crawford  2,097 

Cresco   1,202 

Cresson  .2,022 

Devon   466 

Doyiestown   338 

Easton   364 

Erie   703 

Franklin   t__ 

Gaintzin  2,165 

Glen  Onoko   693 

Greencastle   685 


Places.  Feet. 

Coventry  305 

Cranston   78 

Greene  427 

Kingston  25o 

Nipmuc.   275 

Olneysville   45 

Pascoag  392 

Pawtucket   79 


Places.  Feet. 

Aiken   527 

Anderson   764 

Columbia   19Q 


Places.  Feet. 

Aberdeen  ,  .1,300 

Blackhawk  3,494 

Chamberlain  1,363 

Custer  5,303 

Dead  wood  4,545 

Dumont  6,195 

Lead  City  5,089 


Places.  Feet. 

Athens   976 

Bristol  1,678 

Charlotte   650 

Chattanooga   690 

Chickamauga   691 

Clarksville   394 

Fair  mount  1,950 

Henderson   429 

Hillsboro  1,055 

Jackson   425 

Jonesboro  1,734 

Knoxville   933 

Mountain  City  2,481 


Places.  Feet. 

Abilene  ..1,718 

Amarillo  ,3,615 

Austin   510 

Blodgett  5,805 

Cameron, ..  .-H   402 

Carrollton   486 

Corsicana   427 

Dallas  422 

Denison   736 

El  Paso  3,767 

Fort  Worth   719 

Guadalupe  7,844 


Places. 
Greensburg 

Harrisburg  

Haverf  ord  

Hazelton  

HoUidaysburg  

Honesdale  

Howard  Hill  

Huntington  

Johnstown  

Kennett  Square .... 

Lackawanna  

Lackawaxen  

Lafayette ......... 

Lancaster  

Lansdale  

Lehigh  

Lewisburg  

Little  Conemaugh . . 
Lockport . 


McKeesport^*^ . , . . 
Manunka  Chimk. . . . 

Mauch  Chunk  

Meadville  

Media  

Mifflinburg. . . , 

Milford  

Montrosp  

Mounir  Pocono 

Nanticoke  

Nay  Aug  

Newcastle  


Feet. 
1,091 
318 
,  389 
.  837 
,  953 
,  986 
2,336 
,  650 
1,170 
260 
635 
649 
2,075 
371 
359 
1,883 
466 
.1,563 
1,055 
7^3 
Sir 
546 
1,078 
210 
565 
1,933 
1,658 
1,656 
540 
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Places.  Feet. 

Oil  City  1,006 

Paoli   541 

Penn  Yan   713 

Phillipsburg   854 

Phoenix  ville   131 

Pittsburgh   759 

Pittston   768 

Pocono  Summit  1,859 

Pond  Eddy   571 

Port  Carbon   636 

Pottstown   147 

Potts  ville   611 

Reading   265 

Renova   668 

Sandpatch  Tunnel.  .2,284 

Sayre   776 

Schuylkill  Haven. . .  526 

Scranton   744 

Sewickley   880 

Sharon   855 

Shenandoah  1,268 

Shenango   987 

Shickshinny   519 

Shippensburg   654 

Shonola   649 

Shoo  Fly  Tunnel  1,622 

Somerset  2,129 

Starrucca  1,47' 

Susquehanna   531 


1,183.  Tamaqua   787 


Tioga  1,055 


Places.  Feet. 

Titus  ville  1,184 

Towanda   754 

Tunkaannock   613 

Tyrone   911 

Uniontown   990 

Villa  Nova   430 

Washington   485 

Water  Gap   296 

Waynesburg   728 

West  Chester   420 

Wheatland   834 

White  Haven  1,145 

Wilkes-Barre   545 

Williamsport   531 

Wyoming   557 

York   381 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Ararat  2,024 

Bad  2,226 

Big  Shiney  2,320 

Boar's  Head  2,100 

Clarion  Summit  2,020 

East  2,300 

Miller  2,227 

Moosic  2,120 

North  Knob  2,684 

Pocahontas  2,660 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Harney  1,226 

Sandy  1,158 

Sulphur  Springs  1,184 


RHODE 

Places.  Feet. 

Quidnick  214 

Slocum  ville  136 

Smithfleld  263 

Stillwater  186 

Woonsocket   187 

Hills.  Feet. 

Absalina  635 

Bald  (W.  Greenwich) .  .630 


SOUTH 


ISLAND. 

Hills.  Fept. 

Bennett  662 

Biscuit  608 

Bowen  610 

Buck  728 

Chopmist. ........... 730 

Durfee  805 

Howard  687 

Hygeia  700 

CAROLINA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Florence   135 

Furman  University. .  1,074 
Greenville  


Places.  Feet. 

Mitchell  1,312 

Pluma  4,674 

Pierre  1,441 

Portland  6,430 

Silver  City  4,592 

Vermillion  1,150 

Watertown...  1.735 


Places.  Feet.i 

Newberry   502 

Orangeburg   264 

Pickens  1,1621 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Crownhill   .6,153 

Custer  6,812 

Elk  6,423 

Harney  7,216 

Piedmont  Butte  4,173 

Richmond  Hill  6,060 

Terry  6,165 

TENNESSEE. 


mm.  Feet. 

Jerimoth  799 

Pine  (Glocester)  760 

Pray  (Glocester)  '693 

Raccoon  (W.Gr'nwich)601 

Rounds  (Foster)  625 

Tourtellotte  684 

Weaver  601 

Weeks  600 


Places.  Feet. 

Port  Royal  3,436 

Spartanburg   693 

Sumter   169 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Warren  6,900 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Hot  3,462 

Lone  Tree  1,882 

Sioux  Falls  1,400 

Whitewood  1,694 


Places.  Feet. 

Nashville   435 

Sewanee  .1,864 

Tennessee  City   822 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Big  Stone  5,614 

Chimzy  Knob .  .  5,588 

Clingman  Dome.  . .  .6,619 

Collins  6.188 

Cross  Knob  5,931 

Curtiss  6,568 

Forney  Ridge  Park. .  5,087 

Great  Bald  4,922 

Guyot   .6,636 

TEXAS 

Places.  Feet. 

Marathon  4,040 

Marion   652 

Painted  Cave  4,003 

Pecos  City  ,...2,581 

Proctor  1,209 

Rio  Grande   .3,461 

Ryan   4,743 

San  Angelo  1,847 

Talpa  ,  1,948 

Texarkana   295 

Texline  4,694 

Wendell  4.221 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hangover  5,600 

Henry.  6,373 

Hump  5,622 

Laurel  5.922 

Leconte  6,612 

Love  6,443 

Luf tee  Knob  6,232 

Master  Knob  6,013 

Mingus  5,694 

Oconee  6,135 

Peck  Peak  6,232 

Raven  Knob  6,230 

Roan  6,313 


Places. 

Feet. 

Mountains. 

Feet. 

.  .  ,5,981 

,  8,382 

,  ,  7,550 

7,330 

6,185 

.  ,  6,180 

.  ,  ,  6,860 

,  ,-  7,730 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Saffard  6,535 

Silver  Bald  5,594 

Snaky  5,795 

Thermometer  .6,157 

Three  Brothers  5,907 

Thunder  Knob .....  5,682 

Thunder  Head  5,520 

Tricorner  Knob  6,188 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Beersheba  1,838 

Blue   904 

Estell  ;  .  ..  937 

Sulphur   913 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cienga  5,227 

Eagle   .7.516 

Major  5,822 

North  Franklin  7, 140 

Quitman  5,902 

Sawtooth  7,748 

Timber  6,442 

Vilga  6,467 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Arthur  3,371 

McMillan's   .3,309 

South   3,574 
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UTAH. 


Places.  Feet, 

Alta   9.265 

Aspen   8,927 

BowJ  Valley   7,600 

Cameron  Fort   6,058 

Ciscc   4,385 

Cov€  Creek  Fort . . .  6,000 

Croydea   6,245 

Deseret   4,541 

Echo  Park   5,080 

Emma  Park   7,570 

Escalante  Desert. . .  5,000 

Fort  Duchesne   4,941 

Frisco                   .  7,318 

Gooseberry  Valley..  8,600 

Grass  Valley   7,500 

HeU's  Kitchen   7,641 

Logan   4,507 

Moraine  Valley  10,000 

Ogden   4,310 

Panguitch   77)00 

Hayflelds   7.500 

Pine  Valley   6,000 

Pleasant  Valley. . . .  8,200 

Potato  Valley   7,000 

Provo   4,532 

Rabbit  Valley   7,500 

Round  Lake  Valley.  6,000 

Salt  Lake  Desert. . .  5,000 

San  Pete  Valley   6,200 

San  Rafael   4,200 

Schofleld   7,635 

Sevier  Desert   5,400 

Skull  Valley   4,356 

Skumpah   6,142 

South  Tent.  .  11,240 

Spanish  Valley   5,300 

Strawberry  Valley. .  8,000 


Places.  .Feet. 
Summit  Valley ....  7,200 

Three  Lakes   5,380 

Timpanogas  1 1 ,957 

Tit  Mesa.   7,650 

Utah  Valley   5,200 

Wasatch   5,815 

Waterpocket  Fold . .  7,500 

Mountaim.  Feet. 

Abajo  11,445 

Adams  Head  10,360 

Anderson  10,710 

Aquarius  Plateau. . .  10,500 

Baldy.  11,730 

Wasatch  Plateau. . .  10,250 

Bartels  10,050 

Bear  Valley   10.500 

Beaver  12,085 

Belknap  12,200 

Blue  11,071 

Briems  Head  11,260 

Bruins  Point  10,150 

Burro  12,834 

Clayton  11,889 

Dalton  10,480 

Delano  12,240 

Deseret  11,047 

Desert   8,175 

Dutton   10,800 

Ellen  11,485 

Emmons  13,624 

Fish  Lake  11,578 

Flaming  Gorge   5,820 

Frances  10,430 

Gilbert  13,687 

Gunnison  Butte. . . .  5,250 

Hansel  Pass   5,138 

Harry  11,300 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hilgard   .11,460 

Hillers  10,650 

Hodges  13,500 

Horn  Head  10,920 

Ibepah   .12,101 

Johnson  Pass ..... .  6,237 

Lamotte  12,892 

Lewiston   10,623 

Leidy  12,250 

Little  Creek  10,010 

Logan :  ,  10,004 

Lone  11,295 

Marsh  12,410 

Maroine   11,600 

Marysville   10,359 

Midget  Crest  11,414 

Monroe  11,240 

Musinia  10,940 

Navajo  10,416 

Nebo  11,887 

Nwth  Logan :  10,004 

Observatory   9,589 

Ogden   9,592 

Peale   .  ..  13,089 

Pennell  11,320 

Pilot  10,720 

Pine  Valley .......  10,250 

Point  Carbon  11,443 

Provo   .  11,000 

Sevier  Pass   4,768 

Spanish  Fort   9,970 

Stevenson   10,840 

Table  Cliff   10,070 

Tantalus  Point ....  10,670 

Terrell  Ridge  11,380 

Terrell  11,600 

Thousand  Lake. .  .  .11,240 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Tingley   .10,260 

Tockewanna .......  13,458 

Tomasaki.   .12,271 

Tooele  10,396 

Tokuhnikivatz  12,004 

Tushar.  12,146 

Twin  11,563 

Waas  12,319 

Wasatch  11,147 

Wasatch  Plateau. . .  11,000 
Wilson  13,300 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Antelope   5,390 

Bean   9,230 

Bear.   5,911 

Buckhorn.   5,770 

Cedar   5,100 

Desert  Springs   5,610 

Ellen    5,940 

Fish  Lake   8,790 

Fish  Spring.   6,269 

Great  Salt  Lake   4,218 

Hague...   5,460 

Sot  Springs  , . ,   4,238 

Indian    5,284 

Iron   5.420 

Johnson   5,470 

Kanab.  ..   5,310 

Mountain.,   5,741 

Odoriferous   6,610 

Panguytoh   8,130 

Salt  Lake   4,345 

San  Francisco .....  6,527 

Three  Lakes   5,380 

Utah  Lake   4.605 

White.   7,950 

White  Rock...   5.542 


Places.-  Feet. 

Bellows  Falls   305 

Bennington   682 

Brattleboro   228 

Burlington   109 

Colchester   326 

Enosburg  Falls .....  436 

Guilford   410 

Halifax.  .   1,600 

Ludlow  1,080 

Montpelier   488 

Northfield   739 

Norwich   400 

Poultney   430 

Pownal  , .  550 

Purchase-Tinmouth . .  2 ,544 


Places.  Feet. 

Apple  Orchard  4,246 

Bethel   548 

Bristol  1,676 

Charlottesville   485 

Clifton  Forge.. . . . .  .1,052 

'ulpeper   512 

nville...   413 

^/fax   ....  382 

-^i)ht  Royal   546 

Gordonsville ....   499 

Harrisonburg  1,338 

Hawksbill  .4,066 

Hot  Springs  2,195 

Leesburg  321 

Lexington   946 

Places.  Feet. 

Cascade  Tunnel ....  3,350 

Chelan  City   1,238 

Chealum....   1,916 

Davenport   2,420 

East  Spokane.   2,030 

Ellensburg   1,513 

Ephrata   1,268 

Fort  Spokane. .....  1,400 

Pomeroy   1,897 

Snoqualmie   6,386 

Spokane   1,910 

Waitsburg   1.270 

Winona.....   1,489 

Yakima.....   1,069 


VERMONT. 


Places.  Feet. 

Randolph......   698 

Roxbury  1,016 

Rutland   562 

St.  Albans.  ....   390 

St.  Johnsbury   572 

Vergennes   176 

Westminster   264 

Windsor   331 

Woodstock   680 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Ascutney   3,320 

Bald.  3,124 

Bear   3,320 

Blue  Ridge.  3,293 

Bromley   3,260 


Feet. 


Places. 

Luray   819 

Lynchburg  ,  796 

Martinsville........  963 

Paddy  4,477 

Powhatan   320 

Radford  1,773 

Rappahannock .....  275 

Redrock   4,456 

Roanoke   907 

Salem  1,006 

Sharon  Springs  2,760 

Shenandoah   937 

Staunton.  1,387 

Tazewell   .2,513 

Weyer's  Cave  1,152 


Mountains. 

Camel's  Hump  4 

Eolus  3,148 

Equinox  3,816 

Glastonbury  3,764 

Green  3,436 

Hogsback   .  3,648 

Haystack  3.462 

Jay  4,018 

Killington  4,241 

Lincoln  4,078 

Little  Killington.  .  .  .3,951 

Little  Pico   .3,134 

Ludlow   .3,372 

Mansfield  4,364 

Mendon   .3,837 

VIRGINIA. 

Feet.     Places.  Feet. 

Winchester   717 

Woodstock   820 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Bald  Knob  .  4,245 

Buck.  4,630 

Butt   .4,135 

Clinch  4,223 

Corner  Rock  4,113 

Elliott  Knob  4,473 

Flat  Top  4,001 

High  Knob  4,188 

Hutchin's  Rock .....  4,724 

Morris  Knob  4,510 

Peak  4,230 

Peaks  of  Otter  4,001 


WASHINGTON. 


M  ountains.  Feet. 

Adams  12,470 

Aiks    7,623 

Angeles   6,000 

Baker  10,827 

Bonaparte.  .   6,000 

Brothers   6,920 

Cadet   6,859 

Cady  Pass   6,147 

Calispell   6,905 

Carlton  6,080 

Cascade  Pass   5,423 

Cascade  Summit. . .  4,030 

Chewelah   5,748 

Cispus  Pass  3,950 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Constance.........  7,777 

Ellinor   6,500 

Fitz  Henry. ..  .....  8,0 ~~ 

Green  River  Pass.  .  4,894 

Meadow  Pass   3,248 

Miller   6,460 

Olympus   8,150 

Rainier  14,526 

Saint  Helen's  10,000 

Skalahum   7,400 

Skomegan   8,400 

Stampede  Pass.  . , .  3,980 

Stinger    6,299 

Stuart  9.470 


Mountains.  .  Feet. 

Pico  3,967 

Potato  Hill.o  3,986 

Saltash  3,278 

Shrewsbury.  3,737 

Smith's   .3,226 

Spruce  3,060 

Sterling.......  3,700 

Stratton  3,859 

Styles  3,404 

Tabor  3,584 

Woodlawn  3,072 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Grout  2,225 

Little  Winhall  2,390 

Wallingford  2.157 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Pleasant   4,098 

Point  Lookout  4,523 

Priest .  4,080 

Rocky  Knob  4,010 

Roger's   .5,719 

Stony  Mass.  4,031 

The  Priest  4,080 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Barren  Springs  1,908 

Big  Springs.  .  1,250 

Eggleston  Springs. .  .  1,644 

Foster  Falls  1,960 

Glade  Springs  2,074 

Hot  Springs.  2,195 

Sharon.  .  2,760 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Table   6,243 

Tacoma  Pass   3,430 

Tchopalik   7,200 

Yakima  Pass   3,625 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Calsisbell   2,110 

Goat  Lake   3,154 

Kachess.  .  .   2,236 

Kitchelas   2,458 

Loon   2.440 

Medical   2,435 

Ratcheen   2,214 

Sister.   2,449 

Waits  o   1.816 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Bluefleld  2,557 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs  598 

Charleston   603 

Clarksburg  1,034 

Fairmont   888 

Grafton   997 

Greenbrier  1»530 

Harper's  Ferry   277 

Huntington   567 

Kanawha  Falls   669 


Places.  Feet. 

Appleton   709 

Ashland   674 

Baraboo   861 

Bessemer*  1,492 

Cable  1.428 

Casnovia  1,520 

Chelsea  1,528 

Chippewa  Falls   925 

Commonwealth. ....  1,315 

Curtis  1,375 

Deer  Brook  .  ......  .1,536 

Dodgeville  1,249 

Dorchester  1,424 

Drummond  1,305 

Eau  Claire   840 

Elcho.  1,639 


Places.  Feet. 

Cheyenne.  6,054 

Cody    5,018 

Eneamp'nt Mead's.  8,171 
Fort  Bridger .  .....  6,753 

Fort  Laramie   4,263 

Fort  Russell   6,165 

Fort  Sanders  7,175 

Fort  Steele   6,510 

Geyser  Basin   7,400 

Hooker  12,900 

Laramie  7,152 

Medicine  Bow   6,566 

Needles   9,700 

Piedmont   7,077 

Piney  Fort   7,580 

Sheridan   3,738 

Shoshone  Geyser 

Basin   7,837 

Sidney  Fort  ...  4,106 

Tie  Siding.   7.894 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Abiathar.  10,700 

Atkins.   10,700 

Atlantic  12,794 

Bald   .10,760 

Bannock  10,300 

Baronette  10,459 

Black  Butte   8,170 

Cathedral  10.600 


Places.  Feet. 
Martinsburg  , .  459 


Morgantown . 


Moundsviile.   640 

Parkersburg   616 

Piedmont   928 

Princeton  2,469 

Roanoke  >  1,053 

Wheeling   645 

Mountains.  Feet. 
Bald  Knob  '4,242 


963  Bear  Wallow  4.030 


Mountains.  Feet 
Bayard  4.150 


Beech  Wallow  4,161 

Bickle  Wallow  4,020 

Big  Spruce.  4,652 

Buck  Knob  4,356 

Cold  Knob  4,318 

Cunningham  Knob.. 4, 481 

Gibson  Knob  4,360 

Grassy  Knob  4,391 


WISCONSIN. 


Places.  Feet. 

Fond  du  Lac.   780 

Gagen  1,645 

Green  Bay   691 

Hixon  1,630 

Hurley  1  1,602 

Irma  1,509 

Janesville   802 

Kenosha   611 

La  Crogse   674 

Madison....   867 

Manitowoc  *  592 

Marinette   611 

Menominee   807 

Milwaukee   742 

Osceola   810 

Oshkosh   765 


Places.  Feet. 

Park- Falls  1,497 

Plum  Lake   .1,678 

Portage   813 

Prairie  du  Chien ....  659 

Racine   627 

Ripon   942 

St.  Croix  Falls   921 

Sheboygan   589 

Spooner  1,093 

Star  Lake  l,r"" 

Summit  Lake  1,729 

Superior   641 

Taylor's  Falls   890 

Waukesha   825 

Wausau  .1,219 

Worcester  1,608 


WYOMING. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cedar  10,026 

Ciiauvenet  13,000 

Cheyenne  Pass ...  .  8,791 

Chimney  Rock  11,853 

Chittenden  10,190 

Coffin  11,376 

Coulter  10,500 

Dead  Indian  12,253 

Delham  11,524 

Doane  10,713 

Elk  11,511 

Ev^ans  Pass  8,424 

Fawn  Pavss   9,000 

Fremont  13,790 

Front   .12,259 

Genie  12,546 

Grand  Eneamp'nt.  .11,003 

Grand  Teton  13,671 

Gray  10,200 

Gros  ventre  11,570 

Hancock  10,235 

Hoback  10,818 

Holmes  10,528 

Humphreys.  11,000 

Index  11,740 

Indian  10,929 

Inyan  Kara   6,870 

Ishawooa  Pass   9,870 

Jones  Pass   9,400 


Mountains.  Feet.- 

Joseph  10,300 

Langford  10,779 

Leidy  11,177 

McDaugall  Pass.  .  .  9,300 

Medicine  Butte   8,769 

Medicine...'  12,231 

Mill  10,506 

Moran  12,800 

Needle  12,130 

Norris  10,019 

Pollux  11,081 

Quadrant.  10,127 

Saddle  10,678 

Sailor  10,046 

Schurtz  10,900 

Sheridan  10,385 

Silver  Tip  10.400 

Smoothface .  .  .  7 . ..  10,500 

South  Pass   7,397 

Stevenson   .  .10,420 

Sunlight  11,977 

Table  10,800 

Taghu  Pass.   7,063 

Temple  13,249 

Teton  Pass   8,464 

Thompson  Pass   8,686 

Thorofare  Buttes.. .  11,417 

Thunderer  10,300 

Turret  11,142 


CANADIAN  PEAKS. 

IN  THE  :^OCKY  AND  SELKIRK  RANGES. 
Mountains.  Feet.\    Mountains.  Feet.\    Mountains.  Feet.\ 

Goodwin.  11,600  Lefroy  11,400  Dawson  10.800 

Victoria  1 1, 500 j  Balfour  10,8751  Sir  Donald   10,6451 

Greenland's  only  higinPeak  is  Peterman,  9,000  feet. 

MEXICAN  PEAKS. 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Citlaltepetl  (Peak  of 

Orizaba,  or  *'Star 

Mountain")  18,564 

Popocatepetl 

("Smoky  Mt.") .  .17,540 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Aconcagua  23,290 

Tupungato  23,000 

Seehama  22,349 

Cerro  del  Merced'io.22,000 

Huasca-an  21.812 

Llullayaco  21,500 

Chimborazo  21,424 

Incaneuassi  21,400 

Nevado  de  Sorata .  .  21,286 


Mountains.  Feet. 
txtaccihuatl 

(•White  Woman')  16,960 
Nevado  de  Toluca. .  14.950 
Malinche  14,630 


Mountains.  Feet. 
Nauhcampa  lopetl 

(Cofre  de  Perote).  13,400 
Nevado  de  Colima. .  14,100 
Volcan  de  Colima.  .  12,750 


SOUTH    AMERICAN  PEAKS. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Illimani  .21,181 

Veladeres  21,000 

Chuquibamba  21 .000 

Parinacota  20,950 

Antofalla  20,900 

Nevado  de 

Famantina  20,700 

Juncal  20,500 

Azupe  de  Copiapo. .  19,700 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cayambe  19,534 

Licancaur  19,521 

Cotonaxi  19,500 

Chimborazo  20,498 

Chipicani  18,898 

Arequipa  18,373 

Herveo  18,350 

Tolima  18,320 

El  Potra  18,045 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Gregg  Knob  4,310 

Haines'  Knob  4,130 

High  Knob  4,710 

Hutton  Knob  4,260 

Job  Knob  4,359 

Little  Spruce  4,360 

Mike  Knob  4,276 

Sharp  Knob  4,545 

Spruce  Knob  4,860 

Yocum  Knob  4,330 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Blue  Mounds  1,396 

Garland  Spur  1.438 

Gibraltar  Rock  1,240 

Little  Black  1.411 

Mount  Htjreb  1,226 

•  Lakes,  Etc:  Feet. 

Nebagen  1,137 

Park  Falls  1,497 

Pelican  1,612 

Plum  1,678 

Rice  1,144 

Shell .  .  *  1,240 

Solon  Springs  1,236 

Star  .  1,683 

Three  1,664 

Turtle  ;  1.255 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Union  11,593 

Virgima.  10,444 

Volcanic  Cone  10,583 

Washakie  Needle.. .  12,000 

Washburne  10,346 

West  Atlantic  12,634 

Whiskey   9,273 

Wind  River  13,499 

Windy....  10,275 

Wyoming  11,490 

Yount  11,700 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Beaver   7,415 

Beaulah.   7,530 

Dome.  .   8,822 

Gibbon    7,838 

Heart.   7,475 

Hering   7,530 

Lewis   7,720 

Madison   8,300 

Mammoth  Hot  S. ..  6,387 

Mary   8,336 

Mud  Geyser   7,725 

Riddle   8,000 

Rock  Springs   6,265 

Shoshone   7,740 

Sulphur  Springs   7,008 

Walbach  Springs! . .  6,927 
Yellow  Stone  . .  7,741 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Bonney  10  625 

Stephen  10,425 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Tancitaro  12,650 

GUATEMALA. 

Tajamalco  13.800 

Tacana  13,300 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Huila  18,000 

Aconquija  17,740 

Malpo  17,421 

Ruiz  17,400 

Sangay  17,124 

Santa  Isabel  16,760. 

Concha  15,400 

Coluna   15,400 
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EUROPEAN 

MARITIME  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

AiguilJe  de  Chambeyron  11,155 

Grand  Rloburent.  .  ,  11,142 

Rocca  deli'  Argentera. ......  10,617 

Pointe  Haute  de  Mary  10,537 

Cimi  dei  Gelas  10,433 

The  lowest  carriage-road  pass  is 
from  Albenga  to  Garessio  (Col  di 
San  Bernardo),  at  an  altitude  of 
3,301  feet.  The  highest  pass  is  from 
Val  Tinea  to  Valdierl  (Col  di 
Fremo  Morta),  a  bridle  path. 
COTTIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Monte  Viso  12,605 

Monte  Chardonnet  12,373 

Ciamarella.  12,081 

Mont  Albaron  12,014 

Roche  Melon  11,621 

:Mont  Tabor  10,436 

The  lowest  pass,  a  footpath,  is 
from  Bardonneche  to  Briancon,  at 
an  altitude  of  5,873  feet.  The 
highest  pass  that  is  a  footpath  is 
from  Crissola  to  Abries,  9,827  feet 
high.  The  Mont  Canis  Pass,  where 
there  is  a  railroad  and  also  a  car- 
riage road,  is  from  Susa  to  Lansle- 
bourg,  6,772  feet  up. 

DAUPHINE  ALPS. 

Monrj^tains.  Feet. 

Pic  des  Ecrins  ^  13,462 

La  Meije  13,081 

Pic  d'  Ailefrode  13,000 

Mont  Pelvoux  12,973 

Pic  d'  Olan  11,739 

The  highest  footpath  across, 
9,154  feet  up,  is  by  the  Col  de 
Caliber,  from  Briancon  to  St 
Michel.  The  only  carriage  road 
6,791  feet  high,  is  from  Monestier 
to  Bourg  d'  Oisans,  by  the  Col  de 
Lautaret. 

GRAIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Grand  Parodis  13,300 

La  Grivola  13,028 

Grand  Casse  12,780 

Mont  Pourri  12 

Dent  Parassee  12,137 

There  i^  a  carriage  road  (7,192 
feet  up),  through  the  Pass  of 
Little  St.  Bernard,  from  Bourg  St 
Maurice  to  Aosta.  The  highest 
bridle-path  pass  (9,500  feet  up)  is 
through  the  Col  de  Lauzon,  from 
Cogne  to  Val  Savaranche. 

PENNINE  ALPS, 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Mont  Blanc  (Calotte)  15,781 

Mte.  Rosa  15,217 

Mischabelhorner  (Dom,) , .  .  .  14,93j 

Lys  Kamm. . ,  14,88! 

Weisshorn  14,804 

Matterhorn  14,780 

Dent  Blanche  14,318 

Grand  Corabin  14,154 

Rothhorn  (Morning)  13,855 

Grand es  Jorasses  13,799 

Strahlhorn  13,750 

Dent  d'  Kerens  13,714 

Breithorn  13,685 

Aiguille  Verte   13,527 

Gobelhorn  ,  13,363 

Aguille  de  Bionnassay  13,324 

Weissmies  13,225 

Fletschhorn  13,176 

Grand  Cornier  13,022 

There  is  a  bridle  path  through 
Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  (8,120  feet 
up),  from  Orsieres  to  Aosta;  also 
one  through  the  Augstbord  Pass 


MOUNTAIN    PEAKS  AND 

(9.516  feet  up),  from  Gruben  to  St 
Niklaus.  There  is  a  carriage  road 
as  well  as  a  railroad  through  the 
Simplon  Pass  (6,595  feet  up),  from 
Brieg  to  Domo  d'  Ossola.  In  this, 
as  in  other  ranges  of  the  Alps,  most 
of  the  high  passes  are  glaciers. 
BERNESE  ALPS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Finsteraarhorn  14,026 

Alestschhorn  13,803 

Jungfrau  13,671 

Monch  13,438 

Bietschhorn  12,969 

Wett^horn  (Mittelhorn)  12,166 

Balmhom  12,100 

Bluinhsalp  12,041 

Doldenhorn  11,965 

Galenstock   11,956 

Sustenhorn  11,519 

There  is  a  bridle-path  through 
the  Surenen  Pass  (7,562  feet  up), 
from  Engelberg  to  Altdorf,  and  one 
through  the  Susten  Pass  (7,440  feet 
up),  from  Meyringen  to  Wasen. 
NORTH  SWISS -A  LPS. 
M  Guntains.  Feet. 

Todi   .  .11,887 

Bifertenstock   11,237 

Scheerhorn  11,142 

Oberalpstock  10,925 

Segneshorn  10,870 

Claridenstock   10,709 

Piz  Tumbif  10,663 

Haussstock  «...  10.355 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Oberalp  Pass  (6,732  feet  up), 
from  Dissentis  to  Andermatt,  and 
a  bridle  path  through  the  Panixer 
Pass  (7,907  feet  up),  from  Ilanz 
to  Elm. 

LEPONTINE  ALPS. 
M  ountains.  Feet 

Monte  Leone  Il,6y6 

Piz  Valrhein   11,148 

Bhnnenhorn  iO,932 

Monte  Basodine  10,748 

Tambohorn  10,748 

Ofenhorn  10,728 

Wasehborn  10,628 

The  highest  footpath  (8,165  feet 
up) ,  is  through  the  Lochliberg  Pass, 
from  Reichenau  to-  Splugen.  There 
is  a  carriage  road  through  thfe 
Furka  Pass  (7,992  feet  up),  from 
Obergestelen  to  Hospenthal.  There 
is  a  carriage  road  and  a  railroad 
through  the  St.  Gothard 
(6,936  feet  up),  from  Hospenthal 
to  Airolo. 

RHAETIAN  ALPS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Piz  Bernina   13,294 

Piz  Roseg  12,936 

Orteler  Spitze.   .  12,814 

Konigs  Spitze  12,^46 

Monte  Cevalde  ,  12,505 

Monte  della  Disgrazia  12.074 

Pallon  della  Mare   .12,038 

The  highest  bridle-path  is 
through  the  Septimer  Pass  (7,582 
feet  up),  from  Casaccia  to  Molins. 
The  highest  footpath  is  through  the 
Sertig  Pass  (9,062  feet  up),  from 
Scanfs  to  Bergun.  The  highest  car- 
riage road  is  through  the  Bernina 
Pass  (7,658  feet  up),  from  Pontre- 
sina  to  Poschiabo. 

LOMBARD  ALPS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Monte  Adamello  11,832 

Presanella  (Cima  di  Nardis). .  11,688 
Care  Alto  11,352 


PASSES. 


Mountains  and  Country.  Feet. 

Ruwenzori  •.  20,150 

Kilimanjaro  (2  peaks) :  1 —  1 

Klbo;  2— Mawenzi.  Ger.  \  19,710 
E.  Africa   j  17.570 


ALTITUDES  IN  AFRICA. 

Ras  Dashan,  Abyssinia  15,150 

Ala  Goz,  Abyssinia  14,277 

Jabel  Ayashi,  Morocco  14,000 

Pico    de    Teide,  Tenerlffe 
(Canary  Islands)  12.200 


Crozzon  di  Larls.  10,889 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Tonale  Pass  (6,483  feet  up), 
from  Edolo  to  Val  di  Sole.  There 
is  a  footpath  (7,500  feet  up),  from 
Sondrio  to  Val  Seriana,  through 
the  Paso  del  Salto. 

VINDELICIAN  ALPS, 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Zugspitz  9,716 

Lavatscherspitz  9,081 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Arlberg  Pass  (5,902  feet  up), 
from  Bludenz  to  Landeck. 

NORTHERN  NORIC  ALPS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Dachstein  9,845 

Thorstein  9,677 

Uebergossenealp  9,643 

Watzmann  8,988 

A  carriage  road  runs  through  the 
Thurn  Pass  (4,371  feet  up),  from 
Kitzbuhel  to  Mittersili. 

CENTRAL  TYROL  ALPS. 
M  ountains.  Feet. 

Gross  Glockner  12,405 

Wild  Spitz  12,390 

Weiskugel  12,277 

Gross  Venediger   12,053 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Reschen  Scheideck  Pass  (4,596 
feet  up),  from  Landeck  to  Meran. 
STYRIAN  ALPS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Hafnereck  ]  0,044 

Hoch  Goling   9,383 

Markkahrspitz   9,245 

Faschauner  Nock   9 , 1 30 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Turrach  Pass  (5,825  feet  up), 
from  Feldkirchen  to  Tansweg. 
S.  TYROL  &  VENETIAN  ALPS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Marmolata   11,045 

Cimon  della  Pala.  11,000 

Sorapis  10  798 

Monte  Tofana.  10.724 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Passo  di  Tresassi  (7,073  feet 
up),  from  Andraz  to  Cortina. 
SOUTHEASTERN  ALPS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Kellerwand  9,500 

Terglou  9,371 

Monte  Paralba  9,097 

Job  di  Montasio  9,000 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Cartischer  Joch  Pass  (5,363 
feet  up),  from  Sillian  to  Tilliach. 
THE  PYRENEES. 
Mountains.  Feet 

Maladetta   1 1 ,165 

Pic  des  Possets  11,045 

Mont  Perdu   10.994 

Pic  de  Vignemale  10,792 

Pic  Long   ,  .  10,478 

Pic  d'  Estats  10,305 

Pic  d'  Oo   10,220 

Pic  de  Maupas   10,200 

Pic  de  Montcalm.  .  .  10,103 

THE  CAUCASUS  RANGE 
(EUROPE— ASIA) . 
Mountains.  Feet. 

El  Bruz  18,470 

Koshtan-tau  17,096 

Dykh-tau  17.052 

Shkara  17,038 

Yanga  ,  16,880 

Kasbek  16,546 

Mizhirgi-tau  15,932 

Tetnuld  15,918 

Ushba  15,409 

Adaikhokh  15,274 

Alagoz   .13.500 


'  AUSTRALASIA. 
Mountain  and  Country.  Feet. 
Charles  Louis,  New  Guinea. .  18,000 
Cook,  New  Zealand. ,  12,350 
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ALTITUDES 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Scawfell  Pike  3,166 

Scawfell  3,100 

Helvellyn   ?* 3,055 

Skiddaw  3,022 

Fairfield  2,950 

Great  Gable  2,925 

Bowfell  2,914 

Rydal  Head   2,910 

Pillar  2,893 

Saddleback  2,787 

Grasmoor  2,756 

Red  Pike  2,750 

High  Street  2,700 

Grisedale  Pike  2,680 

Coniston  Old  Man  2,577 

Hill  Bell  2.500 

Harriaon  Stickle  i  Langdale  1  2,400 
Pike  o'  Stickle.  .  \    llikes.    /  2,300 


IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Carrock  Fell  2,U0 

High  Pike.  Caldbeck  Fells  . .  .2,101 

Causey  Pike  2,030 

Black  Combe  1,919 

Lord's  Seat  1,728 

Honister  Crag  1,700 

Wansfell  1,590 

Whinfell  Beacon,  near  Ken- 
dall 1,600 

Cat  Bell  1,448 

Latrigg  1,160 

Dent  Hill  1,110 

Benson  Knot,  near  Kendal.  ,1,098 

Loughrigg  Fell  1,108 

Penrith  Beacon  1,020 

Mell  Fell  .1,000 

Kendall  Fell   6  ;8 

Scilly  Bank,  near  Whitehaven  500 


DISTRICT. 

Mountains  {Passes).  Feet. 

Sty  Head  1,250 

Haws,  between  Butter- 
mere  Dale  and  New- 
lands  1,160 

Kirkstone    1,200 

Haws,    between  Butter- 
mere  and  Borrowdale  ...1,100 
Dunmail  Raise   720 

Highest  English  mountain, 
Scawfell  Pike,  Cumber- 
land. 3,166 

Highest  Welsh  mountain, 
Snowdon,  Carnarvonshire. .  3,571 

Highest  Irish  mountain,  Gur- 
rane  Tual,  Kerry  3,404 

Highest  Scottish  mountain, 
Ben  Nevis,  Inverness  4,406 


Lakes. 


Name. 


Windermere  

UUeswater  

Coniston  Water. 
Bassenthwaite 

Water  

Derwentwater 
G  r  u  m  m  o  c  k 

Water  

Wast  Water. . 
Hawes  Water 
Thlrlemere.... 


Length,  Breadth, 
Miles.  Miles. 


10 

1 

9 

1 

6 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2H 

\  Height 
Depth, !  Above 
Feet .  Sea. 

Feet. 


240 
210 
160 

68 
72 

132 
270 


108 


116 
380 
105 

210 
222 

240 
160 
443 
473 


Ennerdale  Water 
Esthwaite  Water 

Buttermere  

Grasmere  

Lowes  Water .... 
Brother's  Water, 
Rydalmere  . , .  , 
Red  Tarn,  Hel- 
vellyn   

Sprinkling  Tarn, 
Borrowdale  , . . 


Length, 
Miles, 


2« 


Breadth, 
Miles. 


Depth, 
Feet. 


80 
80 


180 


Height 
Above 


Feet. 


198 
247 
180 


156 
2,400 
1,900 


Name  and  Situation.    Height,  Feet. 

Scale  Force,  southwest  side  of 
Crummock  Lake  *. ...  156 

Barrow  Cascade,  east  side  of 
Derwentwater  124 

Lodore  Cascade,  east  side  of 
Derwentwater  100 

Col  with  Force,  Little  Lang- 
dale.....   90 


Waterfalls. 

Najne  and  Situation.     Height,  Feet. 

Airey  Force,  west  side  of  UUes- 
water   80 

Dungeon  Gill  Force,  southeast 
side  of  Langdale  Pikes   80 

Stock  Gill  Force,  Ambleside. . .  70 

Birker  Force,  south  side  of  Esk- 
dale   60 


Name  and  Situation.    Height,  Feet. 

Stanley  Gill  Force,  south  side  of 
Eskdale   60 

Sour  Milk  Force,  south  side  of 
Buttermere   60 

Upper  Fall,  Rydal,  Rydal  Park  50 

Skelwith  Force,  on  stream  flow- 
ing from  Elter  Water   20 


FAMOUS  WATERFALLS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Name  and  Location. 


Height 
in  feet 


Name  and  Location, 


Height 
in  feet 


Name  and  Location. 


Height 
in  feet. 


Gavarnie,  France  1,385 

Grand,  Labrador  2,000 

Kaieteur,"  British  Guiana. . . .  800 

Minnehaha,  Minnesota   50 

Missouri,  Montana   90 

Montmorenci,  Quebec   265 

Multnomah,  Oregon   850 

Murehison,  Africa   120 

Niagara,  New  York-Ontario. .  164 
Rjukan,  Norway   780 


Schaffhausen,  Switzerland ....  100 

Seven  Falls,  Colorado   266 

Skjaeggedalsfos,  Norway   530 

Shoshone,  Idaho   210 

Snoqualmie,  Washington   268 

Staubbach,  Switzerland  1,000 

Stirling.  New  Zealand   500 

Sutherland,  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  1,904 
Takkakaw.  British  Columbia, .  1,200 
Twin,  Idaho   180 


Vettis,  Norway   950 

Victoria,  Africa   400 

Voringfos,  Norway   600 

Yellowstone  (upper) ,  Montana  1 10 

Yellowstone  (lower),  Montana  310 

Yguassu,  Brazil   210 

Yosemite  (upper) ,  Calif  ornla ..  1 ,436 

if osemite  (middle),  California.  626 

Yosemite  (lower) ,  California . .  400 


HEIGHT  OF  YOSEMITE  WATERFALLS  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL, 
The  height  in  feet  above  sea  level  of  the  waterfalls  in  Yosemite  Valley  is  as  follows — Upper  Yosemite, 
6,525;  Lower  Yosemite,  4,420;  Nevada,  5,907;  Vernal,  5,044;  lUilouette,  5,816;  Bridalveil,  4,787;  Ribbon, 
7.008;  Widows  Tears,  6,466.  

THE  VOLCANOES  OF  HAWAII. 

The  entire  group  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  20  in  number,  extending  in  a  chain  for  hundreds  of  miles,  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  though  some  of  the  islets  and  reefs  are  but  the  wave-battered  remnants  of  volcanoes 
whose  fires  died  out  long  ago.  The  island  of  Hawaii  has  been  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  many  recently 
formed  volcanoes.  The  walls  of  the  crater  of  the  active  volcano  of  Kllauea,  on  this  island,  are  broken 
flown  on  one  side,  giving  access  to  its  "lake  of  fire."  This  volcano  has  not  always  been  gentle  in  its  ways, 
but  it  is  now  so  well  behaved  that  the  visitor  can  stand  safely  on  the  edge  of  its  fiery  pit  and,  if  the  volcano 
is  active,  watch  the  molten  rock  boiling  and  spouting  100  to  300  feet  below.  Sometimes  many  fountains 
throw  up  jets  of  glowing  sulphurous  lava  and  light  up  with  ghastly  glare  the  frowning  crags  that  rim  the 
crater.  Then,  suddenly  and  with  deafening  detonations,  the  jets  rush  together  and  convert  the  lake 
into  a  burning,  seething,  roaring  mass,  making  a  scene  to  which  few  others  in  the  world  are  comparable. 
Mauna  Loa,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  a  neighboring  volcanic  cone,  Mauna  Kea,  both  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  are  among  the  highest  island  mountains  in  the  world.  On  the  other  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
group  there  are  volcanic  mountains  scarcely  less  interesting.  The  crater  of  Halea^^ala,  in  the  summit  of 
East  Maui,  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  one  of  the  largest  extinct  craters  in  the  world  and  is  as  well  pre- 
served as  if  its  fires  had  been  extinguished  but  a  few  years.  Instead  of  perhaps  several  hundred  years  ago. 

The  active  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  give  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  the  processes  by  which  all  these 
Island  mountains  have  been  built  up  from  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean.  Since  the  days  of  Capt.  Cook, 
geologists  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  volcanoes  have  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  written  about  them.  Near  the  base  of  these  mountains  of  igneous  rock  lie  fields  of  sugar  cane,  which 
are  just  now  of  special  Interest,  They  are  supplied  with  water  from  mountain-  streams  and  from  wells  ' 
ind  drainage  tunnels  that  tap  underground  supplies. 
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POISONS  AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 

(From  American  National  Red  Cross  textbook  on  first  aid.) 
Table  I. — Poisons  for  wTficli  an  emetic  is  always  given  ^rst. 


Symptoms. 


Treatment  (Besides  Emetic).  4 


Unknown . 


Stimulants;  soothing  liquids. 


alcohol: 

In  any  form — rum,  gin,  whiskey, 
proof  spirits,  etc.,  also  methyl 
alcohol. 


Giddiness,  swaying  of  body,  inability 
to  stand.  Face  flushed,  eyes  red, 
skin  clammy,  weak  pulse,  may  be 
convulsions  and  unconsciousness, 


Hot  coffee  or  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia.  Try  to  arouse,  but  if 
weak  do  not  exhaust  by  making 
walk.  Dash  cold  water  on  iace  and 
chest.  When  somewhat  recovered, 
wrap  warmly  and  put  to  bed. 


arsenic: 

Found  in  rat  poisons,  vermin 
killer,  Paris  green.  Fowler's 
solution.  Sometimes  in  tinned 
fruits  and  beer. 


Severe  pain  in  stomach,  purging, 
severe  cramps  in  legs,  vomiting, 
dryness  of  throat,  cold  sweats, 
profound  shock. 


Much  lukewarm  water.  Magnesia 
in  large  quantity  or  dialyzed  iron 
in  H -ounce  doses,  repeated. 
Beaten-up  eggfi  or  castor  oil  and 
stimulants.  Warmth  and  nibbing. 
If  rat  poison  has  been  taken,  treat 
as  for  poisoning  by  arsenic. 


Lead: 

Sugar  of  lead,  lead  paint,  white 
lead. 


Throat  dry,  metallic  taste  with  much 
thirst,  colic  in  abdomen,  cramps  in 
legs,  cold  sweat;  sometimes  paraly- 
sis of  legs- and  convulsions. 


!^  ounce  Epsom  salts  in  tumbler  of 
water.  Stimulants  and  soothing 
liquids. 


Opium: 

Laudanum,  morphine,  pare- 
goric, some  soothing  syrups  and 
cough  mixtures. 


Drowsiness,  finally  unconsciousness; 
pulse  full  at  first,  then  weak; 
breathing  full  and  slow  at  first, 
gradually  slower  and  shallow;  pin- 
head  pupils;  face  flushed,  then 
purple. 


May  have  diflftculty  in  getting  emetic 
to  work;  plenty'  of  strong  coffee. 
Try  to  arouse  by  speaking  loudly 
and  threatening,  but  do  not  ex- 
haust by  compelling  to  walk,  etc. 
Stimulantsandartiflcialrespiration . 


Phosphorus: 

In  matches,  phosphorus  paste 
in  many  rat  poisons  and  vermin 
killers,  often  with  arsenic. 


Severe  pain  in  stomach,  vomiting. 
Skin  is  dark  Und  may  have  odor  of 
phosphorus.  Bleeding  from  nose, 
bloody  purging.  Convulsions. 


Epsom  salts,  }4  ounce  in  tumbler  of 
water,  or  magnesia.  Stimulants. 
Soothing  liquid  best.  Milk.  Avoid 
fats  and  oil^. 


Ptomaine  : 
Poisoning  by  decayed  meat, 
fish,  milk,  or  ice  cream. 


Nausea,  vomiting,  purging.  Skin 
cold  and  clammy.  Pulse  weak. 
Severe  pain  in  abdomen,  cramps, 
great  prostration  and  weakness. 
Often  eruption  on  skin. 


Purgative,  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts. 
Teaspooriful  of  powdered  char- 
coal, and  repeat. 


Strychnine — Nux  Vomica: 
Strychnine  is  frequently  used 
on  meat  to  poison  animals  and 
in  some  vermin  killers. 


Convulsions,  very  severe,  alternating 
with  cramps,  affecting  all  muscles 
of  body.  Back  is  bowed  up  by 
spasms  of  muscles ,  Jaws  are  locked . 
Spasm  of  muscles  is  so  great  that  it 
prevents  breathing,  so  face  be- 
comes dusky. 


Powdered  charcoal,  if  possible  in 
large  quantity.  Follow  with  an- 
other emetic.  Absolute  quiet  so 
as  not  to  bring  on  con\nilsions. 


Table  II. — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  should  not  be  given  first. 


Poison. 

Symptoms. 

Treatment, 

Mercury: 

Corrosive  sublimate,  antiseptic 
tablets.  Other  salts  of  mercury 
much  less  commonly  used. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  very  irritating, 
so  when  taken  turns  mouth,  lips, 
and  tongue  white.  Mouth  is 
swollen  and  tongue  is  shriveled; 
always  metallic  taste  in  mouth. 
Pain  in  abdomen.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  mucus  and  blood,  bloody 
purging,  cold  clammy  skin,  great 
prostration,  and  convulsions. 

First,  give  white  of  egg  or  whole  egg 
beaten  up;  flour  and  water,  but 
not  so  good.  Emetics,  soothing 
liquids,  and  stimulants. 

Xitrate  of  Silver: 
Lunar  caustic. 

Fain  in  mouth  and  stomach;  mouth 
first  colored  white,  then  black; 
vomit  first  white  then  turns  black. 

Common  salt  dissolved  in  water,  or 
milk  very  frequently.  Then  emetic. 
Afterward  soothing  liquids  and 
stimulants. 

Table  III, — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  should  never  be  given. 

Poison. 

Symptoms. 

Treatment, 

Strong  corrosive  acids: 

1.  acetic, 

2.  Hydrochloric    (spirits  of 

salt). 

3.  Nitric  (aqua  fortis). 

4.  ^"LPHURic  (vitriol)^. 

Very  severe  burning  pain  in  mouth, 
throat,  and  stomach.  Wherever 
acid  touches  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane they  are  destroyed.  Fre- 
quently vomiting  and  purging. 
More  or  less  suffocation  from 
swelling  of  throat,  great  prostra- 
tion and  shock. 

An  alkali  to  neutralize  acid.  Best, 
Magnesia  or  chalk  in  water,  given 
frequently  and  freely.  Lime,  whit- 
ing, baking  soda,  plaster,  tooth 
powder,  or  even  wood  ashes  may 
all  be  used  for  alkali,  or  ammonia, 
a  tablespoonful  to  2  cups  of  water, 
but  those  mentioned  above  arc 
better,  as  they  are  less  irritating 
Afterwards,  soothing  liquids,  milk 
milk  and  egg,  olive  oil.  Stimulant.* 
are  practically  always  required.  I. 
acid  has  entered  air  passage,  may 
inhale  fumes  of  ammonia. 

Poisons — Zoological  Gardens. 
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Table  III. — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  should  never  be  given. — Conlinuedy 


POISON. 

Symptoms. 

Treatn^nt. 

Oxalic  Acid  (salts  of  lemon  or 
sorrel) . 

Much  like  corrosive  acids  just 
named,  but  not  so  much  burning 
of  iips,  etc. 

Magnesia,  chalk,  and  water  or  lime- 
water  to  neutralize  acid.  Then  1 
ounce  of  castor  oil  and  stimulants 
freely. 

Carbolic  acid  (phenol): 

(Very  commonly  used  in  at- 
tempts at  suicide.) 

It  is  also  a  powerful  corrosive  poison 
which  causes  great  pain  and  vomit- 
ing. Severe  case:  Unconsciousness 
very  soon  and  early  death.  Usually 
easy  to  tell  by  odor  of  acid  and 
burn,  which  with  pure  acid  is 
white  and  with  impure,  black. 

Rinse  mouth  with  pure  alcohol.  If 
grown  person,  should  swallow  3  or 
4  tablespoonfiils  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  an  equal  quahtity  of  water. 
Follow  this  in  5  minutes  with  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  Epsom  salts  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water.  Though 
not  so  good,  lime  water  may  be 
used  to  rinse  mouth,  several 
glasses  of  it  being  swallowed;  3 
or  4  raw  eggs  may  be  given  or 
castor  or  sweet  oil.  Stimulants 
always,  and  keep  warm. 

Strong  caustic  alkalies: 

1.  Ammonia:  Strong  ammonia. 

ammonia  liniment,  cam- 
phor linime  it. 

2.  Lime:  Quicklime. 

3.  Potash:  Caustic  potash. 

4.  Soda:  Caustic  soda. 

Much  like- corrosive  acids.  Immedi- 
ate severe  burning,  pain  in  mouth, 
throat,  and  stomach.  Vomiting 
and  purging.  Alkali  destroys 
tissues  of  mouth  it  has  touched. 
Severe  shock  and  suffocation  ^rom 
swelling. 

An  acid  to  neutralize  alkali.  Vinegar, 
lemon  or  orange  juice.  Tartaric  or 
citric  acid  in  plenty  of  water. 
Soothing  liquids,  stimulants.  If 
cannot  swallow,  may  inhale  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar  from  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 

Caution:  In  giving  any  antidote  do  not  wait  for  it  to  dissolve  but  stir  it  up  in  any  fluid  which  car 
be  obtained  except  oil,  and  give  it  at  once.  

CHIEF  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(By  VV.  T.  Hornaday,  Director  New  York  Zoological  Gardens,  Bronx  Park.) 
The  dates  are  those  when  the  collections  were  founded. 


Africa- 
Algiers,  Jardin  d'essai  (Hamma), 
1904. 

Alexandria,  Nouzha  Garden,  1907. 
Giza.  Cairo,  1891. 
Zagazig,  1911. 
Bloemfontein. 

Bulawayo,  North  Park,  1911. 
Durban,  Mitchell  Park. 
Johannesburg,  Eckstein  Park. 
Matopo,  S.  Rhodesia,  Rhodes  Park, 
1903. 

Pretoria,  Nat'l.  Zoological  Gardens, 

1898. 
Khartoum,  1901. 

Merowe,  Dongola,  1901.  « 
Singa,  1907.    Branch  of  Giza. 
America.   North — • 

Toronto,  High  Park. 
Toronto,  Riverdale  Park,  about 

1900. 

Vancouver  Stanley  Park. 
United  States — 

Anaconda,  Mon.,  Washoe  Park. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Grant  Park. 
Auburndale,    Mass.,  Norumbega 

Park  1898 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Druid  Hill  Park. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Franklin  Park,  1912. 
Brooklyn,  Prospect  Park. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  The  Park,  1895. 
Butte,  Mon.,  The  Gardens. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la..  City  Park,  1908. 
Cincinnati,  1875. 
Chicago,  Lincoln  Park, 
Cleveland,  Wade  Park,  1893. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Olantangy  Park. 
Davenport,  la.,  Fizerary  P'k.,  1910. 
Denver,  Col.,  City  Park. 
Des  Moines,  la..  Grand  view  Park. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Belle  Isle  Park. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Swoper  Pk.,  1908 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  1911. 
Lexington^..  Mass.,  Lexington  Park, 

1903. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Eastlake  Park. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Overton  Pk.,  1908 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Wash.  Pk.,  1905. 

Minneapolis,  Longfellow  Gardens. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  1911. 

New  York,  Central  Park. 

New  York,  Zoological  Park  Oronx 

Park),  1898.  ^ 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  190S\ 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Riverview  Park. 
Philadelphia,  Fairmount  Pk.,  1859. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Highland  Park. 
Portland,  Ore.,  City  Park,  1899. 
Providence,  Roger  Williams  Park. 
Pueblo,  Col.,  City  Park. 
Reading,  Pa.,  1911. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Seneca  Park. 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  Krug  Park. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Forest  Park. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Como  Park. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Liberty  Park. 
San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Seattle,  Woodland  Park. 
Spokane,  Manito  Park. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Forest  Park. 
Tacoma,  Point  Defiance  Park. 
Toledo,  Otway  Park,  1900. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Zoological  Park. 
Washington,  Nat'l  Zoological  Park. 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Riverside  Park. 
West  Indies — 

Barbados.  Government  Park. 
America,  South — 

Buenos  Ayres,  1874.  ^ 
La  Plata,  in  Museum  Garden. 
Mendoza,  about  1908. 
Para,  Museu  Goeidi. 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Sao  Paulo,  near  Santos. 
Conception,  small  menagerie  in 

Quinta. 
Santiago,  Quinta  Normal.- 
Lima. 

Montevideo,  Villa  Dolores. 
Asia — 

Rangoon,  Victoria  INIemorial,  1906. 

Canton,  1911. 

Peking,  1906. 

Saigon,  Cochin-China. 

Baroda,  State  Garden. 

Bombay,  Victoria  Gardens,  1870. 

Calcutta,  1875. 

Jaipur,  1875,  kept  up  by  Maharaja. 

Lahore. 

Madras,  1858. 

Mysore,  1892,  kept  up  by  Maharaja. 
Pershawur,  1909. 
Secunderabad,  Hyderabad. 
Trivandrum,     Travancore,  1859. 
Kyoto,  Okazaki  Park,  1903. 
Osaka,  in  Museum  Grounds. 
Tokyo,  Uyeno  Park,  1881,  Imperial. 
Australasia — 

Adelaide,  1879. 
Brisbane,  Yaronga  Park,  1912. 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  Beaumaris. 


Melbourne,  1857. 
Perth,  1898. 

Rockhampton,   Queensland  (Aus- 
tralian fauna). 
Sydney,  1879. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1908. 
Europe —  ^ 

Cracow,  Park  Krakowski. 
tochonbrunn,    Vienna,    1752,   Im-  . 

perial  Menagerie. 
Antwerp,  1843. 

Birmingham,  bot.  and  menag.,  1910. 
London,  Regent's  Park,  1828. 
Manchester,  Belle  Vue,  1836. 
Woburn,  Beds.,  Duke  of  Bedford '3. 
Dublin,  Phoenix  Park,  1830. 
Edinburgh,  1913. 

Cardiff,  Victoria  Park,  about  1903. 

Bulgaria,  Sofia. 

Copenhagen,  1859. 

Lyons,  Pare  de  la  Tete  d'or,  1857. 

Marseilles,  1855. 

Paris.  Jardin  des  Plantes,  1793. 

Toulouse,  in  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Berlin,  1844. 

Cologne,  1860. 

Dresden,  1861. 

Dusseldorf,  1874. 

Frankfort-on-Main,  1858. 

Hamburg,  1863. 

Hamburg,  Stellingen,  1902. 

Hanover,  1863. 

Karlsruhe,  1864. 

Konigsberg,  1896. 

Leipsic,  1876. 

Mulhausen,  1.  E.,  1868. 

ISIunich,  1910,  society. 

Munster,  1- W.,  1868. 

Nuremberg,  1912. 

Stuttgart,  Doggenburg,  about  1907 

Athens. 

Amsterdam,  1838. 
Hague,  1863. 
Rotterdam,  1857. 
Budapest,  reopened  1912. 
Rome,  1911. 

Lisbon,  Parquedes  Laranjeiras,  1883. 

Bucharest. 

Ascania  Nova. 

Helsingfors.  Finland,  1888. 

Moscow,  1864. 

Petrograd. 

Warsaw,  Poland,  1911. 
Barcelona.  1892. 
Madrid,  1774. 
Basel.  1874. 
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feom.  Died . 


1807 
1763 
1810 
1813 
1775 
1800 
1841 
1830 
1735 
1800 
1756 
1829 
1808 
1799 
1832 
1777 
1796 
1845 
1829 
1791 
1786 
1839 
1819 
1808 
1779 
1838 
1817 
1804 
1820 
1604 
1803 
1818 
1801 
1819, 
1813 
1765 
1805 
1750 
1836 
1810 
1811 


1873 
1848 
1891 
1887 
1863 
1872 
1918 
1893 
1820 
1859 
1836 
1894 
1873 
1859 
1917 
1852 
1856 
1917 
1888^ 
1883 
1836 
1876 
1897 
1889 
1820 
1917 
1895 
1897 
1887 
1690 
1889 
1901 
1870 
1892 
1890 
1815 
1879 
1831 
1892 
1888 
1872 


Name. 


Agassiz,  L.  J.  R  

Astor,  John  Jacob  

Barnum,  P.  T  

Beecher,  Henry  W,  

Beecher,  Lyman  

Bennett,  James  G  

Bennett,  J.  G,,  2d  

Blalue,  James  G  

Boone,  Daniel  

Brown,  John  

Burr,  Aaron  

Childs,  Geo.  W..  

Chase,  Salmon  P  

Choate,  Rufu3  

Choate,  Joseph  H  

Clay,  Henry  

Clayton,  John  M  

Cody.  William  F  

Conkling,  Roscoe  

Cooper,  Pet^^r  

Crockett,  David  

Custer,  Geo.  A  

Dana,  CUas.  A  

Davis,  Jefferson  

Decatur,  Stephen  

Dewey,  George  

Douglass,  Fred,  (colored) 

Dow,  Neal  

Eads,  James  B  

Eliot.  John  

Ericsson,  John  

Evarts,  William  M  

Farragut,  David  G  

Field.  CyruB  W  

Fremont,  John  C  

Fulton,  Robert  

Garrison.  W.  Lloyd  

Glrard,  Stephen  

Gould,  Jay  

Gray.  Asa  

Greeley,  Horace  


Occupation. 


Scientist. 

Merchant. 

Showman. 

Preacher. 

Preacher, 

Newspaper. 

Newspaper. 

Statesman. 

Hunter. 

Abolitionist. 

Statesman. 

Newspaper. 

Jurist. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Statesman. 

Statesman. 

Scout. 

Lawyer, 

Philanthropist 

Hunter. 

Soldier. 

Newspaper. 

Confederate. 

Naval. 

Admiral, 

Freedman. 

Prohibitionist. 

Bridge  builder 

Missionary. 

Inventor. 

Stat-esman, 

Admiral, 

Atlantic  Cable 

Explorer, 

Inventor. 

Abolitionist 

Merchant. 

Railways. 

Botanist. 

Newspaper. 


Born.  Died 


1757 
1737 
1838 
1832 
1736 
1812 
1819 
1833 
1747 
1807 
1663 
1734 
1791 
1795 
1644 
1811 
1718 
1733 
1754 
1735 
1786 
1820 
1823! 
1797 
1580 
1816 
1812 
1803 
1779 
1859 
1832 
1768 
1814 
1740 
1823 
1794 
1782 
1765 
1839 
1801 


1804 
1793 
1905 
1881 
1799 
1886 
1867 
1899 
1792 
1870 
172« 
1806 
1872 
1869 
1718 
1884 
1790 
1833 
1832 
1818 
1866 
1891 
1900 
1874 
1631 
1902 

18:: 

1876 
1845 
1918 
1902 
1813 
1886 
1809 
1878 
1877 
1852 
1825 
18" 
1S77 


Name. 


Hamilton,  Alexander. 

Hancock,  John  

Hay,  John.  

Hayes,  I.I  

Henry,  Patrick  

Hoe,  R.  M  

Howe,  Elias  

Ingersoll,  Robert  G. . 
Jones,  Paul.  ........ 

Lee,  Robert  E  

Mather,  Cotton  

Morris,  Robert  

IMorse,  S.  F.  B  

Peabody,  George, . . . 

Penri,  William  

Phillips,  Wendell  

Putnam,  Israei  

Randolph,  John ..... 
Red  Jacket  (Indian) . 

Revere,  Paul  

Scott,  Winfield  

Sherman,  William  T. 

Sherman,  John  

Smith,  Gerrit  

Smith,  Capt.  John. . . 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  C. 
vStephens,  Alex ...... 

Stewart,  Alexander  T. 

Story,  Joseph  

Sullivan,  John  L  

Talmage,  T.  de  Witt. 
Tecumseh  (Indian) ,  . 

Tilden,  Samuel  J  

Trumbull,  Jonathan . 
Tweed,  William  M . . . 
Vanderbilt,  Comelius 
Webster,  Daailel ..... 

Whitney.  Eli  

Willard,  Frances  E.  . 
Young,  Brighana  


AUTHORS  OF  NOTE, 

AMERICAN. 


Born.  Died. 


1832 
1836 
1779 
1780 
1800 
1755 
1771 
1794 
1845 
1802 
1835 
1789 
1845 
1812 
1824 
1787 
1815 
1795 
1703 
,  1837 
1803 
1850 
1817 
1842 
1706 
1839 
1793 
'  1822 
»  1790 
1848 
1839 
1804 
1830 
1819 
1809 
1770 
1819 
1783 
1843 


1888 
1907 
1843 
1851 
1891 
1812 
1810 
1878 
1912 
1880: 
1910 
1851 
1909 
1894 
1892 
1879 
1882 
1820 
1758 
1902 
1882 
1895 
1881 
1901 
1790 
1897 
1863 
1909 
1867 
1908 
1902 
1864 
1886 
1881 
1894 
1842 
1910 
1859 
1916 


Name. 


Alcott,  Louisa  M  

Aldrich,  Thos.  B.  ..... , 

Alls  ton,  Wash  

Audubon,  J,  J  

Bancroft,  George  

Barlow,  Joel  

Brown,  Chas.  Br  

Brjant,  William  C  

Carleton,  Will  

Child,  Lydia  M  

Clemens,  Samuel  L  

Cooper,  J.  Fenlmore. . . . 

Crawford,  F.  Marion  

Curtis,  Geo.  Tlcknor  

Curtis,  Geo.  Wm  

Dana,  R.  H  

Dana,  R.  H.  jr  

Drake,  Jos.  Rodman. . . . 

Edwards,  Jonathan  

Eggleston,  Edw  

Emerson,  Ralph  W. .  . . . 

Field,  Eugene  

Fields,  Jas.  T  

Fiske,  John  

Franklin,  Benjamin  

George,  Henry  

Goodrich,  Samuel  G .  . . . 

Hale,  Edw.  Ev  

Halleck,  Fitz-Green  

Harris,  Joel  C  

Hart,  Bret  

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel. . . 

Hayne,  Paul  

Holland,  J.  G  

Holmes,  Oliver  W  

Hopkinson,  Jos  

Howe,  Julia  Ward  

Irving,  Washington  

James,  Henry  


Subject. 


Fiction. 
Fiction. 
Poet. 

Naturalist. 

History. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Miscellaneous, 

Humor. 

Fiction, 

Fiction. 

History. 

Editorial, 

Poet. 

Biography. 

Poet. 

Religion. 

Fiction. 

Essay. 

Poet. 

Biography. 

History. 

Biography. 

Politics. 

Geography. 

Essay. 

Poet, 

Humor. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Songs. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 


1 

1826 
1833 
1807 
1813 
1819 
1841 
1822 
1779 
1814 
1850 
1737 
1823 
1791 
1779 
1785 
1811 
1790 
1822 
1762 
1816 
1789 
1791 
1806 
1833 
1825 
1812 
1825 
1836 
1817 
1791 
1827 
1834 
1829 
1768 
1753 
1819 
1807 
1807 


1843 
1894 
1888 
1882 
1891 
1891 
1913 
1908 
1863 
1877 
1896 
1809 
1893 
1852 
1860 
1866 
1849 
1859 
1872 
1824 
1887 
1867 
1865 
1870 
1908 
1903 
1896 
1878 
1894 
1862 
1871 
1905 
1867 
1900 
1843 
1794 
1892 
1892 
1867 


Name. 


Key,  Francis  Scott  

Larcom,  Lucy  

Locke,  David  R  

Longfellow,  Henry  W. . 
Lossing,  Benjainin  J. . . 
Lowell,  Jas.  Russell. . . . 

Miller,  JoaQuin  

Mitchell,  Donald  G  

Moore,  Clement  C  

Motley,  J.  L. ir. 

Nye,  Edgar  W  

Paine.  Thomas  

Parkman,  Francis  

Payne,  John  H. ...... . 

Paulding,  J.  K  

Pierpont,  Rev.  John .  . . 
Poe,  Edgar  Allen ...... 

Prescott,  William  H . . . 
Read,  Thos.  Buch ..... 

Rowson,  Susan  

Saxe,  John  Godfrey  

Sedgwick,  Cath.  M  

Sigoumey,  Lydia  H  

Simms,  W,  Gilmore  

Stedman,  Edw,  Clar.  . . 
Stoddard,  Rich.  Henry. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. 

Taylor,  Bayard  

Thaxter,  Cella  

Thoreau,  Henry  D  

Tlcknor,  George  

Wallace,  Lew  

Ward,  Artemus  

Warner,  Chas.  Dudley.  . 

Webster,  Noah  

Wheatley,  Phyllis  (col'd) 
Whitman,  Walt ........ 

Whittier,  John  G  

Willis,  Nathaniel  P  
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ENGLISH. 


Born.  Died 


1832 
1515 
1775 
1561 
1615 
1586 
1748 
1723 
1740 
1820 
1812 
1628 
1730 
1759 
1612 
1788 
1777 
1795 
1328 
1772 
1670 
1731 
1800 
1661 
1785 
1812 
1805 
1631 
1819 
1707 
1688 
1737 
1728 
1716 
1591 
1798 
1711 
1709 
1574 
1796 
1775 
1491 
1632 
1800 


1904 
1568 
1817 
1626 
1691 
1616 
1832 
1780 
1795 
1849 
1889 
1688 
1797 
1796 
1680 
1824 
1844 
1881 
1400 
1834 
1729 
1800 
1882 
1731 
1859 
1872 
1881 
1700 
1880 
1757 
1732 
1794 
1774 
1771 
1674 
1845 
1776 
1784 
1637 
1821 
1834 
1555 
1704 
1859 


Name. 


Arnold.  Edwin  

As  Cham,  Roger  

Austen,  Jane  

Bacon,  Francis  

Baxter,  Richard  

Beaumont,  Francis .  . 
Bentham,  Jeremy  . . . 
Blackstone,  William . 

Bos  well,  James  

Bronte,  Anne  

Browning,  Robert.  .  . 

Bunyan,  John,  

Burke.  Edmund  

Burns,  Robert  

Butler.  Samuel  

Byron  (Geo.  Gordon) 
Campbell,  Thomas. . . 

Carlyle,  Thomas  

Cha  icer,  Geoffrey .  .  . 

Coleridge,  S.  T  

Congreve,  William . . . 
Cowper,  William .... 

Darwin,  Charles  

De  Foe,  Daniel  

De  Qulnc^y,  Thomas 
Dickens,  Charles .... 
D' Israeli,  Benjamin. . 

Dryden,  John  

Eliot,  George.  

Fielding,  Henry  

Gay.  John.  

Gibbon,  Edward .... 
Goldsmith,  Oliver .  .  . 

Gray,  Thomas  

Herrick,  Robert  

Hood,  Thomas  

Hume,  David  

Johnson,  Samuel.  .  .  . 

Jonson,  Ben  

Keats,  John  

Lamb,  Charles  

Latimer,  Hugh  

Locke,  John  

Macaulay,  Thomas  B 


Subject. 


Poet. 

Philosophy. 

Fiction. 

Essays. 

Religion. , 

Drama.  ' 

Political. 

Law. 

Biography. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Religion. 

Essays. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

History. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

Evolution. 

Fiction. 

Essays. 

Fiction. 

Fiction, 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Fables. 

History. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

History. 

Dictionary. 

Drama. 

Poet. 


Religion. 
Philosophy. 


Born.  Died. 


1806 
1608 
4779 
1480 
1200 
1632 
1688 
1592 
1552 
1814 
1689 
1763 
1828 
1819 
1771 
1564 
1723 
1771 
1721 
1774 
1552 
1820 
1671 
1713 
1850 
1796 
1667 
1837 
1613 
1809 
1811 
1700 
1740 
1815 
1484 
1820 
1593 
1674 
1720 
1095 
1770 
1640 
1324 
1684 


1873 
1674 
1852 
1535 
1259 
1703 
1744 
1644 
1618 
1884 
1761 
1855 
1882 
1900 
1^2 
1616 
1790 
1845 
1771 
1843 
1599 
1903 
1729 
1768 
1895 
1874 
1745 
1909 
1667 
1892 
1863 
1748 
1778 
1882 
1536 
1893 
1683 
1748 
1793 
1142 
1850 
1715 
1384 
1765 


Name. 


Mill,  J.  Stuart  

Milton,  John  

Moore,  Thomas  

More,  Sir  Thomas ,  

Paris  (Matthew  of)  

Pepys,  Samuel  

Pope,  Alex  , . . , 

Quarles,  Francis  

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.  ... 

Reade,  Charles  

Richardson,  Samuel  

Rogers,  Samuel  

Rosetti,  D.  Gab  

Ruskin,  John  

Scott,  Sir  Walter  

Shakespeare,  William .  . . 

Smith,  Adam   . 

Smith,  Sidney  

Smollett,  Tobias  

Southey,  Robert  

Spenser,  Edm  

Spencer,  Herbert  

Steele,  Richard . . .  f?  

Sterne,  Lawrence  

Stevenson,  Robert  L. .  .  . 

Strickland,  Agnes  

Swift,  Jonathan  

Swinburne,  Alg.  C  

Taylor,  Jere  

Tennyson,  Alfred  

Thackeray,  W.  M  

Thomson,  James  

Toplady,  A.  M  

Trollope,  Anthony  

Tynda  e,  William  

Tyndall,  John  

Walton,  Izaak  

Watts,  Isaac  

White,  Gilbert  

William  (of  Malmesbury) 
Wordsworth,  William .  .  . 

Wycherly,  William  

Wycklifle,  John  

Young,  Edw.  .  .   . 


Subject. 


Economics. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Economics. 

History. 

Biography. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Art. 

Fiction. 

Drama. 

Economics. 

Essays. 

Fiction, 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Science. 

Essays. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

History, 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Religion. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Hymns. 

Fiction. 

Religion. 

Scientific. 

Angling. 

Hymns. 

Nat.  History. 

History. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Religion. 

Poet. 


FRENCH. 


1079 
1799 
1732 
1780 
1707 
1768 
1445 
1798 
1606 
1792 
1769 
1840 
1596 
1713 
1803 
1651 
1821 
1621 
1337 
1787 
1802 
1661 


1142 
1850 
1799 
1857 
1778 
1848 
1509 
1857 
1684 
1867 
1832 
1897 
1650 
1784 
1870 
1715 
1890 
1695 
1410 
1874 
1885 
1741 


Name. 


Abelard,  Pierre  

Balzac,  Honore  

Beaumarchais,  P .  .  , 

Beranger,  Pierre  

Buffon,  Geo.  L  

Chateaubriand,  Fr. 

Comines,  Phil  

Comte,  Auguste.  .  .  , 
Corneille,  Pierre. . . , 

Cousin,  Victor  

Cuvier,  Geo.  L  

Daudet,  Alph  

Descartes,  Rene. .  . , 
Diderot,  Denis.  ... 

Dumas,  Alex  

Fenelon,  Fran  

Feuillet,  Oct  

Fontaine,  Jean  

Froissart,  Jean.  .  .  . 

Guizot,  Fran  

Hugo,  Victor  

Le  Sage,  A  R  


Subject. 


Philosophy. 
Fiction. 
Drama. 
Poet. 

Nat.  History. 

Philosophy. 

Hi^ory.  . 

Philosophy. 

Drama. 

Metaphysics. 

Nat.  xiistory. 

Fiction. 

Philosophy. 

Encyclopedia , 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Fables. 

History. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 


Born.  Died. 


1850 
1803 
1622 
1533 
1623 
1495 
1639 
1823 
1661 
1712 
1737 
1804 
1626 
1766 
1804 
1828 
1797 
1805 
1828 
1757 
1694 
1840 


1893 
1870 
1673 
1592 
1662 
1553 
L699 
1892 
1741 
1778 
1814 
1876 
1696 
1817 
1857 
1893 
1877 
1859 
1905 
1820 
1778 
1902 


Name. 


Maupassant,  Guy .  .  .  , 
Merimee,  Prosper .  .  .1 . 

Molier  ,  Jean  B  

Montaigne,  Mich  

Pascal,  Blaise  

Rabelais,  Fr  

Racine,  Jean   . . . 

Renan,  Ernest  

Rollin,  Chas  

Rousseau,  J.  J  

Saint  Pierre,  J.  H .  .  .  . 

Sand,  Geo  

Sevigne,  Mme.  de  

Stael,  Mme.  de.  

Sue,  Eugene  

Taine,  H.  Adol  

Thiers,  Louis  

Tocqueville,  A.  C.  de. 

Verne,  Jules  

Volney,  Const  

Voltaire,  Fr  

Zola,  Emile  


Subject. 


Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Drama. 

Essays. 

Essays. 

Stories. 

Drama. 

Religion, 

History. 

Essays.* 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Letters. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

History. 

History. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Agnosticism. 

Essays. 

Fiction. 


GERMAN. 


Born.  Died 


1812 
1762 
1816 
1749 
1785 
1786 
1770 
1797 
1769 
1724 
1646 
1803 
1483 
1817 


1882 
1814 
1896 
1832 
1863 
1859 
1831 
1856 
1859 
1804 
1716 
1873 
1546 
1903 


Name. 


Auerbach,  Berth  

Fichte,  J.  G  

Freytag,  Gustav  

Goethe,  J.  W  

Grimm,  J.  L  

Grimm,  W.  K  

Hegel,  Geo.  W  

Heine,  Heinrich  

Humboldt,  Alex.  von. 
Kant,  Immanuel .  .  . . 

Leibnitz,  G.  W  

Liebig,  Baron  von . . . 

Luther  

Mommsen,  Th  


Subject. 


Fiction, 
Philosophy. 
Fiction. 
Poet. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy, 

Philosophy. 

Poet, 

Travel. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Religion. 

History. 


1814 
1823 
1720 
1789 
1776 
1795 
1763 
1779 
1494 
1819 
1759 
1767 
1822 
1788 


1873 
1900 
1797 
1850 
1831 
1886 
IS25 
1859 
1578 
1893 
1805 
1845 
1892> 
1860 


Name. 


Muhlbach,  Louise .  .  .  . 

Muller,  Max  

Munchausen,  Baron .  . 

Neander,  J.  A  

Niebuhr,  B.  G.  .  .  ,,  .  . 
Ranke,  Leop.  von .  .  .  . 

Richter,  J.  P.  F  

Ritter,  Carl  

Sachs,  Hans  

Schaff ,  Philip  

Schiller,  Friedrich .  .  .  . 

Schlegel,  Wilhelm  

Schliemann,  Heinrich . 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur 


Subject. 


Fiction. 

Philosophy. 

Fiction. 

History. 

History. 

History. 

Humor. 

Geography. 

Poet. 

History. 

Poet. 

Critic. 

Archaeology. 
Philosophy. 
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jPANISH. 


Born. 

Died. 

1805 

1.875 

158^ 

1637 

1684 

1754 

1244 

'i789 

1862 

1634 

1703 

1783 

1857 

Name. 

Andersen,  Hans  Chr. 

Arreboe,  Anders  

Holberg,  Ludwig .... 
Harpestrings,  Henry. 

Ingemann,  B.  S  

Kingo,  Thos  

Molbech,  Chr  


Subject. 

Born. 

Died. 

Tales. 

1809 

1876 

Poet. 

1480 

1554 

History. 

1791 

1862 

Medicine. 

1756 

1821 

Fict.  Poet. 

1607 

Poet. 

1751 

1833 

Hist.  Crit. 

Name. 

Muller,  F.  P  

Pedersen,  Chr. . 
Petersen,  Niels. , 
Pram,  Cbr.  H. . 
Raucb,  Hierony 
Trescbow,  Niels 


Subject. 

Poet.  Dram. 

^elig. 

History. 

Tales,  Poet. 

Drama. 

Philosophy. 


Born. 

Died. 

Name. 

Subject. 

Born. 

Di«fd. 

Name. 

Subject. 

1749 
1474 
1313 
1235 
1564 

1803 
1533 
1375 
1321 
1642 

Alfieri,  Vittorio  

Poet,  Drama. 

Poet. 

Tales. 

Poet. 

Scientist. 

1469 
1304 
1773 
1544 

1527 
1374 
1842 
1595 

History. 
Poet. 
History. 
Poet. 

Sismondi,  J.  C  

Tosso,  Torq  

1332 
1198 
1600 
1524 
1474 
1547 
1040 
1551 


1407 
1268 
1681 
1579 
1566 
1616 
1099 
1634 


Name. 


Ayala,  P«dr.  L.  de  

Berceo,  Gonz  

Calderon.  Pedro  

Camoens,  Luiz  (P't'gese) 

Casas,  Las  

Cervantes.  Miguel  

Cid,  El.  

Espinel,  Vic  


Subject. 


Poet. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 


1534 
1300 
1760 
1585 
1503 
1562 
1485 
1750 


1597 
1360 
1828 
1648 
1536 
1635 
1557 
1798 


Name. 


Herrera,  Ferd  

Hita,  J.  R.  de  

Moratin,  L.  F  

Tellez,  Gabriel  

Vega,  Garcil  

Vega,  Lpoe  de  

Vicente,  Gil  (Portugese) 
Yriarte,  Juan  


Subject. 


Poet. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Drama. 

Proverbs. 


SWEDISH. 


Born. 

Died. 

1627 

1695 

1832 

1910 

1740 

1795 

1796 

1868 

1801 

1865 

1791 

1844 

1708 

1763 

Name. 


Arrhenius,  Clas  

Bjornstjerne,  Bjorn,. 
BeUman,  Karl  M . .  .  . 
Beskow,  Bernh.  von. 

Bremer,  Fred'ka  

Dahlgren,  Karl  J .  .  , . 
Dalin,  Olaf  


Subject. 


History. 
Fict.,  Drama. 
Poet. 

Drama,  Poet. 
Fiction. 
Poet. 
History. 


Born. 


1793 
1828 
1803 
1799 
1688 
1782 
1754 


Died 


1828 
1906 
1876 
1837 
1772 
1846 
1808 


Name. 

Erik,  Job.  S  

Ibsen,  Hendrik(Norweg.) 

Mellin,  Gust.  H  

Nicander,  Karl  A  

Swedenborg,  Emman'l. 

Tegner,  Esaias  

Thorild,  Thos  


Subject 


AUTHORS    GREEK  (CLASSICAL). 


B. 

D. 

389 
616 

314 
466 
672 

187 

559 
212 

884 

427 
322 
194 
322 

382 
60 

13 

Name. 


Aeschines  

Aeschylus  

Aesop  

Anacreon  

Archimedes  

Aristophanes .  . .  , 

Aristotle  

Athenaeus  , 

Demosthenes .  . .  , 
Diodorus  


Subj. 


Orat. 

Dram. 

Tales 

Poet. 

Physl. 

DraEfc. 

Philoi. 

Antiq . 

Orat. 

Hist. 


B. 

D. 

Name. 

Subj. 

B. 

D. 

30 

Hist. 

It  2  9 

347 

118 

Stoic. 

49 

120 

342 

270 

Phiios. 

207 

122 

480 

406 
443 

Dram, 

1,95 

406 

Hist. 

64 
382 

10 

860 

Poet. 

287 

962 

927 

Poet. 

470 

404 

436 

338 

Orat. 

US 

369 

342 

292 

Dram. 

622 

439 

Pindar  

Poet. 

Name, 


Plato  

Plutarch  

Polybiua . . . . , 

Sophocles  

Strabo  , 

Theophrastus 
Thunydides. .  , 
Xenophon  


AUTHORS,  LATIN  (Classical). 


B. 

D. 

Name. 

Subj. 

B. 

D. 

390 

Ammianus,  M  .  .  . 

Hist 

69 

17 

iio 

174 

Apuleius  

Satir . 

38 

65 

100 

169 

Aulus  Gellius .... 

Satlr . 

103 

470 

515 

Bolthius  

Phiios. 

'fe 

62 

100 

44 

Caesar,  Julius.. .  . 

S.-Hist. 

415 

232 

147 

Cato,  the  Elder.  . 

Orat. 

'46 

104 

82 

40^ 

Catullus  

Poet. 

18 

107 

Orat. 

ii 

62 

365 

4^8 

Poet. 

184 

239 

169 

Satir. 

79 

40 

120 

Satir . 

61 

115 

65 

8 

Poet. 

42 

118 

Name. 


Livy  

Lucan  

Lucilius  

Lucretius  

Macrobius  

Martial  

Ovid  

Persius  

Plautus  

Pliny  

Pliny  the  Youn'r, 
Quintilian  


Subj. 


Hist. 
Poet. 
Satir . 
Phiios. 
Gram, 
Poet. 
Poet. 
Satir . 
Dram. 
Natur. 
Essays . 
Critic , 


D. 


Name. 


Sallust  

Seneca  

Silius,  Itaiicus 

Stalius  

Suetonius. . . . 

Tacitus  

Terence  

Tibullus..^. , . 

Virgil  

Vitruvius. .... 


Subj. 


Hist. 

Moral. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Blog. 

Hist. 

Dram. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Arch. 


B,  C.  years  are  in  Italics. 


THE  APOLLO   BELVEDERE  STATUE. 

^  (Prepared  by  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington.) 
Original  marble^  in  the  Vatican,  height,  7  ft.  1  in.  The  original  of  this  statue  was  discovered  at  Cape 
d'Anzo  (Antium)  in  1503.  Bought  by  Julius  II.,  when  still  a  cardinal,  it  was  placed  by  him.  when  Pope, 
in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.  The  name  of  its  sculptor  is  imknown.  Its  date  is  placed  at  B.  C.  279. 
Canova  and  Visconti  think  it  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  bronze  by  Calamus.  The  left  hand  and  wrist  and 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  restored  by  G.  A.  da  Montorsoli,  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Undoubtedly 
many  copies  of  the  original  were  made;  and  a  bronze  copy  discovered  in  1792  at  Paramythia,  and  now  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  judgment  of  some  has  changed  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  action  of  the  figure. 
Apollo  is  here  represented  as  holding  a  bow  and  discharging  an  arrow  at  the  serpent  Python,  sent  by  Juno 
to  destroy  his  mother,  Latona.  In  the  bronze  statuette  referred  to  there  is  no  tree-trunk  (necessary  to 
support  a  figure  in  marble),  but  the  left  hand  holds  a  shield  bearing  the  head  of  Medusa,  supposed  to  turn 
all  gazers  into  stone,  and  which  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  xv.  318,  says  Jupiter  lent  to  Apollo. 
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PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS. 

AMERICAN. 


a  ^ 

D'd 

!Nfl.iiie. 

B'n 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

1779 

1843 

Allston,  Wa43h.  / 

1828 

1901 

Hart,  Jas.  M. 

1778 

1860 

Peale,  Remb. 

1S14 

1893 

Beard,  Jas.  H. 

1824 

1879 

Hunt,  Wm.  M. 

1805 

1873 

Powers,  Hiram 

1S28 

1902 

Bierstadt,  Albert 

1816 

1906 

Huntington,  Dan 

1850 

1914 

Ream,  Vinnie 

1333 

1905 

Boughton,  Geo.  H. 

1801 

1846 

Inman,  Henry 

1829 

1904 

Rogers,  John 

1327 

1892 

Bradford,  Wm. 

1825 

1894 

Inness,  Geo. 

1848 

1907 

Saint-Gaudens,  Aug. 

1814 

1889 

Brown,  Geo.  L. 

1824- 

1906 

Johnson,  Eastman 
Kensett.  J.  F. 

1817 

1881 

Staigg,  Rich.  M. 

1308 

1889 

Chapmau,  J.  G. 
Church,  F.  E. 

1818 

1872 

1819 

1895 

Story,  Wm.  W. 

1326 

1900 

1816 

1868 

Leutze,  E. 

1756 

1828 

Stuart,  Gilbert 

1301 

1848 

Cole,  Thos. 

1777 

1807 

Malbone,  Ed.  G. 

1783 

1872 

Sully,  Thos. 

1737 

1815 

Copley,  John 

1813 

1884 

Matteson,  T. 

1756 

1843 

Trumbull,  John 

1314 

1857 

Crawford,  Tho3. 

1824 

1887 

May,  Edn.  H. 

1776 

1852 

Vanderlyn,  John 

1312 

1868 

Elliott,  Chas.  L. 

1828 

1891 

Mc  Entee,  J. 

1830 

1910 

Ward,  J.  Q.  A. 

1846 

1917 

Ezekiel,  Sir  Moses 

1815 

1883 

Mills,  Clark 

1803 

1889 

Weir,  Rob.  W. 
West,  Benj. 

1308 

1884 

Freeman,  Jas.  E. 

1829 

1901 

Moran,  Edw. 

1738 

1820 

1323 

1880 

Giflord,  S.  R. 

1811 

1885 

Page,  Wm. 

1835 

1903 

Whistler,  J.  A.  M. 

1825 

1857 

Glass.  Jas.  W. 

1741 

1826 

Peale,  Chas.  W. 

1825 

1855 

Woodville,  R.  C» 

1305 

1852 

Greenougb,  Horatio 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

1333 

1898 

Burne-Jones,  Edw. 

1679 

1764 

Hogarth,  Wm. 

1723 

1792 

Reynolds,  Sir  Josh. 

1776 

1837 

Constable.  John 

1802 

1873 

Landseor,  Edwin 

1734 

1802 

Romney,  Geo. 

1793 

1865 

Eastlake,  Chas. 

1830 

1896 

Leighton,  Fred. 

1828 

1882 

Rossetti,  D.  G. 

1755 

1826 

Flaxman,  John 

1811 

1870 

Maclise,  Daniel 

1775 

1851 

Turner,  J.  M.  U. 

1325 

1899 

Foster,  Birket 

1829 

1896 

Millais,  J.  E. 

1817 

1904 

Watts,  Geo.  F. 

1727 

1788 

Gainesborough,  T. 

1839 

1894 

Pet  tie,  John 

1775 

1856 

Westmacott,  Sir  R. 

1791 

1866 

Gibson,  John 

1756 

1823 

Raeburn,  Henry 

1785 

1841 

Wilkie,  David 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

/  Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

1834 
1795 

1904 

Bartholdil  F.  A. 

1797 

1856 

Delaroche,  Paul 

1815 

1891 

Meissonier,  J.  L.  E. 

1875 

Barge,  A.  L. 

1807 

1876 

Diaz,  N.  Virgil 

1814 

1875 

Millet,  J.  F. 

1322 

1899 

Bonheur,  Rosa 

1833 

1833 

Dore,  Gustave 

1594 

1665 

POussin,  Nicolas 

1325 

1905 

Bougereau,  A.  U, 

1811 

1889 

Dupre,  Jules 

1758 

1823 

Prudhon,  Pierre 

1345 

1902 

Constant,  Benj. 

1820 

1876 

Fromentin,  Eugene 

1840 

191V 

Rodin,  Aug. 

1796 

1875 

Corot,  J.  B.  C. 

1824 

1904 

Gerome,  J.  L. 

1812 

1867 

Rousseau,  P.  E.  T. 

1819 

1877 

Courbet,  Gustave 

1628 

1715 

Girardon,  Fr. 

1795 

1858 

Scheffer,  Ary 

1817 

1878 

Daubigny,  C.  F. 

1741 

1828 

Houdon,  J.  A. 

1810 

1865 

Troyon,  Constant 

1748 

1825 

David,  Louis  J. 

1798 

1880 

Lemaire,  Ph.  H. 

1789 

1863 

Vernet,  Carlo 

1789 

1856 

David,  P.  J. 

1848 

1884 

Lepage,  J.  B. 

1714 

1789 

Vernet,  Claude  J. 

1799 

1863 

Delacroix,  Eugene 

1600 

1682 

Lorraine,  Claude 

1684 

1721 

Watteau,  Ant. 

ITALIAN. 


B'N 

D'd 

1400 

1474 

1487 

1531 

1475 

1517 

1481 

1559 

1475 

1564 

1697 

1768 

1757 

m2 

1560 

1609 

Name. 


Amadeo,  G.  A. 
Andrea  del  Sarto 
Bartolommeo,  Fra, 
Benvenuto,  Tisio  G. 
Buonarotti  (Michael 

Angelo) . 
Canale,  Ant. 
Canova,  Ant. 
Carraci,  Annibale 


B'N 

D'd 

1500 

1571 

1494 

1534 

1616 

1686 

1581 

1641 

1449 

1494 

1400 

1486 

1477 

1511 

1276 

1336 

1240 

1302 

Name. 


Cellini,  Benvenuto 
Correggio,  A.  A. 
Dolci,  Carlo 
Domenichino 
Domenico  (Ghlr) 
Fiesole,  Minoda 
Giorgione 

Giotto  (di  Bordone) 
Giovanni  (Cimabue) 


B'N 

Dd 

1488 

1537 

1483 

1520 

1575 

1642 

1400 

1481 

1615 

1673 

1512 

1594 

1477 

1576 

1528 

1588 

1452 

^19 

Name. 


Lombardi,  Alf, 
Raphael  (Sanzio) 
Reni,  Guido 
Robbia,  Lucf  adella 
Salvator  Rosa 
Tintoretto 
Titian 

Veronese,  Paul 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da 


FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH. 


D'd 

Name. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N. 

Dd 

Name. 

1836 
1605 
1613 
1584' 
1460 

'  1691 
1680 
1666 
1531 

Alma^-Tadema,  L. 
Cuyp\  Albert 
Dow,  Gerard 
Hals.  Franz 
Matsys,  Quintin 

1632 
1610 
1625 
1608 
1577 

1696 
1685 
1654 
1699 
1640 

Meer,  Jan  ver 
Ostade,  Adr.  van 
Potter,  Paul 
Rembrandt,  Paul 
Rubens,  Peter  P. 

1625 
1610 
1.599 
1633 
1366 

1681 
1694 
1641 
1707 
1440 

Ruysdael,  Jacob 
Teniers,  David 
Vandyck,  Anton 
Van  de  Velde,  Wm. 
Van  Eyck,  Hubert  &  Jan 

GERMAN. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Name. 

1783 
1805 
1471 
1853 
1497 

1867 
1882 
1528 
1918 
1543 

Cornelius,  Peter  von 
Drake,  Friederich 
Durer,  Albert 
Hodler,  Ferd. 
Holbein,  Hans 

1805 
1648 
1617 
1840 
1789 

1874 
1722 
1680 
1884 
1869 

Kaulbach,  Wilm,  von 
Kneller,  Godfrey 
Lely,  Peter 
Makart,  Hans 
Overbeck,  John  F. 

1777 
1804 
1828 
1802 

1857 
1861 
1899 
1848 

Rauch,  C.  D. 
Rietschel,  Ernst 
Schreyer,  Adolphe 
Schwanthaler,  L.  M. 

_  SPANISH. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Nan^e. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Name. 

17ft 

1601 

1827 
1667 

Alvarez,  Don  Jose  * 
Cano,  Alohzo 

1838 
1618 

1874 
1682 

Fortuny,  Mariano 
Murillo,  B.  E. 

1599 
1598 

1660 
1662 

Velasquez,  Diego 
Zurbaran,  Franc. 

The  principal  art  galleries  of  Europe  are  at  Florence,  Milan,  Rome,  Venice,  Madrid,  Paris,  Dresden, 
Munich,  Berlin,  Petrograd,  Vienna,  and  London.  The  chief  American  art  galleries  are  at  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 
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MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


B. 

D. 

Name. 

I  Nat. 

B. 

1710 

1778 

Arne,  Thos.  A  . . 

lEng. 

1797 

1740 

1802 

Eng. 

1812 

1767 

1838 

Attwood,  Thoa. . . 

'Eng. 

1583 

1685 

1750 

Bach,«o  

Ger. 

1714 

1770 

1827 

Beethoven,  L.  von 

.  Ger. 

1818 

1802 

1835 

ilt. 

1701 

1803 

1S69 

Berlioz.  Hector  . . . 

iFr. 

1741 

1804 

1885 

Benedict,  Sir  J  .  .  . 

iGer. 

1685 

1808 

1870 

Balfe,  M.  W  

:Ir. 

1699 

1816 

1875  Bennett,  Sir  Wm  . 

Eng. 

1799 

1838 

1897 

Boh. 

1732 

1839 

1875 

Bizet,  Leo  

iFr. 

1791 

1722 

1795 

Benda,  Georg  .... 

iBoh. 

1728 

1842 

1918 

lit. 

1673 

1710 

1779 

'Eng. 

1832 

1740 

1806 

Baccherini  

ilt. 

1694 

1786 

1855 

BisTiop,  Sir  H.  R  .. 

Eng. 

1811 

1833 

1897 

Brahms,  Joh  

Ger. 

1620 

1538 

1623 

Eng. 

1633 

1604 

1674 

Carissimi,  Giac  . . . 

■  It. 

1813 

1550 

1600 

Cavaliere,  Emil .  . 

It. 

1792 

1844 

1891 

Cellier,  Alfred  . . ,  , 

Eng. 

1809 

1760 

1842 

Cherubini,  Maria . 

It. 

1797 

1809 

1849 

Chopin,  Francia .  . 

iPol. 

•1794 

1752 

ia32 

element! ,  Miizio . 

ilt. 

1 1566 

1810 

1884 

Costa,  Sir  Mich  .  . 

It. 

1563 

1677 

1727 

Croft,  Wm  

Eng. 

il794 

Name. 


Donizetti,  Gatano. 
Flotow,  Fried,  von 
Gibbons,  Orlan .... 

Gluck,  Chris  

Gounod,  Chas  

Graun,  C.  H  

Gretry,  Andro  

Handel,  G.  F  

Hasse,  Joh  

Halevy,  J.  E .....  . 

Haydn,  Joseph  

Herold,  Louis  

Hiller,  Joh  

Keiser,  Reinh  

Lecocq,  Chas  

Leo,  Leonardo.  .  .  . 

Liszt,  Franz  

Lock,  IMatt  

Lully,  J.  B  

Macfarren,  G.  A  .  . 
Mason,  Lowell .... 
Mendels'n-Baith'y . 
Mercadante,  Sav .  . 

Meyerbeer,  Jac  

Monteverde,  Claiid 

Morley,  Thos  

Moschelles,  Ign  .  . . 


Nat. 


It. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Ger, 

Ft. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Sax. 

Ger. 

Fr. . 

Aug. 

Fr. 

Prus. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

It. 

Hung. 

Eng. 

It. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

It. 

Eng. 

Ger. 


B. 


Name. 


1791 

1880 
1889 
1594 
1594 
1800 
1831 
1695 
1882 
1764 
1821 
1918 
1868 
1894 
1725 
1828 
1856 
1672 
1851 
1859 
1849 
1900 
1585 
1893 
1560 
1901 
1883 


Mozart,  Wolfg  

OffenbactL  Jac  

Ouseley,  Sir  F.  A .  . 
Palestrina,  Giov . . . 

Peri,  Jacopo  

Piccinni,  Nicola. . . . 

Pleyel,  I.  J  

Purcell,  Henry .  . . . 

Raff,  J.  J  

Rameau,  J.  P  

Romberg,  Andr. . . . 
Rostand,  Edm . . . . 

Rossini,  Gioac  

Rubenstein,  A.  G. . 
Scarlatti,  Aleso . . .  . 
Schubert,  Franz .  ,  . 
Schumann,  Robert, 

Schutz,  Heinr  

Spontini,  Gasp .  .  .  . 
Spohr,  Ludwig .  .  .  . 

Strauss,  Joh  

Sullivan,  Sir  Arth. . 

Tailis,  Thos  

T  chaikowsky,  P.  I, 

Tye,  Chris  

Verdi,  Giusep  

Wagner,  Rich  


Xat. 


Ger. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

It. 

It. 

It. 

Au8. 

Eng. 

Swiss. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

It. 

Kuss. 

It. 

A  us. 

Sax. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

A  us. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Russ. 

Eng. 

It. 

Ger. 


SINGERS. 


B. 

D. 

1823 

1894 

1788 

1856 

1846 

1896 

1855 

1917 

1816 

1889 

laii 

1^4 

1869 
1858 

1820 

1887 

Name. 


Albono,  !Marie. . . 

Bordogni,  G  

Campanini,  I. . .  . 
De  Reszke,  Edw. 
Formes,  Karl..,  . , 

Grisi,  G  , 

La  Blache,  L  

Lind,  Jenny  , 


"Nat.  : 

;  B. 

D. 

It.  , 

j  1808 

1836 

It. 

1749 

1833 

It. 

11810 

1883 

Pol. 

1836 

1889 

Ger. 

1781 

1861 

It. 

1836 

1874 

It. 

1798 

1865 

Swdn.l 

1833 

1882 

Name. 


Mailbran,  M  

INIaria,  Gertr  

Mario,  Cav  

Murska,  lima  de. . 

Novello,  Vine  

Parepa.  Rosa  

Pasta,  Guid  

Phillips,  Adel  


Nat. 

B. 

L>. 

Fr. 

1818 

19(i0 

Ger. 

1810 

1890 

It. 

1795 

1854 

It. 

1822 

1882 

Eng. 

1806 

1854 

Scot. 

1800 

1876 

Eng. 

1807 

1886 

Eng.  t 

1753 

1833 

Name. 


Reeves,  Sims  

Ronconi,  G  

Rubini,  Giov. .... 
Rudersdorf ,  H . . . . 
Sontag,  Hetty .... 
Tamburini,  A .  .  .  . 
Tichatscheck,  J... 
Todi,  Luisa  


Nat. 


Eng. 

It. 

It. 

Russ. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

Port. 


VIOLINISTS. 


1810 
1653 
1824 
1716 
1831 
1832 
1697 
1819 
1790 
1784 
1831 
1830i 


Name. 


Bull,  Ole  

Co  elli,  Arc.  . . . 
Eichberg,  J.  . . . 

Glardini,  F  

Joachim,  Jos. . . 

Laub,  Ferd  

Le  Clair,  J.  M. . 
Leonhard,  Hub. 
Lipinski,  Karl . . 
Paganini,  Nio.  . 
Rappoldi,  Ed. . . 
Remenji.  Edw . 


Nat. 

B. 

Nor. 

1884 

It. 

1815 

Ger. 

1692 

It. 

1753 

Ger. 

1820 

Ger. 

1845 

Fr. 

1840 

Bel.  i 

:  1809 

Pol. 

ISll 

It. 

1761 

AUS .  , 

i  IS 29 

Hung. 

11813 

Name. 


Sarasate,  P.  M.. 

Sivori,  Ern  

Tartini,  G  

Viotti,  Jean  

Vieuxtemps,  H .  . 
Wilhelmji,  A.  D. 
Brassin,  Louis . . . 
D'Albert,  Chae.. 
Dulcken,  Louise. 

Dussek,  L  

Gottschalk,  L.  . . 
Haberbier,  E  


Nat. 

B. 

D. 



Span. 

1819 

1895 

It. 

1814 

1889 

It. 

1806 

1888 

It. 

1788 

1837 

Bel. 

1832 

1882 

Ger. 

1784 

1849 

Fr. 

1713 

1780 

Ger. 

1799 

1862 

Ger. 

1838 

1898 

Bob. 

1784 
1797 

1838 

U.  S. 

1843 

Ger. 

1830 

1894 

Name. 


Halle,  Sir  Chas  

Henselt,  Adolf  

Herz,  Henry  

Hummel,  J  

Joell,  Alfred  , 

Kalkbrenner,  F. . ,  , 
Krebs,  Joh. 

Mayer,  Chas  , 

Mills,  S.  B  

Ries,  Ferd  

Schoberlecfaner,  F. 
VonBuiow,  Hans.  , 


Nat. 


Ger.  - 

Bav. 

Aus. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

Sax. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Swis. 

Aus. 

Ger. 


BYGONE  STAGE  STARS. 


D. 

Name. 

1838 

1891 

Barrett,  Lawr. 

1833 

1893 

Booth,  Edwin 

1796 

1852 

Booth,  Junius  B. 

1887 

1918 

Castle,  Vernon 

1S50 

1918 

Claxton,  Kate 

1838 

1899 

Daly,  Augustin 

1850 

1898 

Davenport,  Fanny 

1820 

1897 

Drew,  Mrs.  John 

1823 

1918 

EUsler,  Effiie  (1st) 

1824 

1879 

Fechter.  Charles 

Name. 


Forrest,  Edwin 
Garrick,  David 
Goodwin,  Nat.  C. 
Held,  Anna 
Irving,  Henry 
Jefferson,  Joseph 
Kean,  Edmund 
Kean,  Charles 
Kendall,  Wm.  H. 
Macready,  Wm.  Chas. 


1837 
11857 
1 1832 
1821 
11860 
1836 
1755 
1853 
1819 
1841 


D. 


McCullough,  John 
Mansfield,  Richard 
Maggie  Mitchell. 
Rachel,  MUe. 
Rehan,  Ada 
Robson,  Stuart 
Siddons,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Tree,  Sir  Beerbohm 
Wallack,  Lester 
Wyndham,  Sir  Chas. 


CIPHER   FREQUENCY  TABLE. 

(By  Lou  is  Janin,  Jr.) 

In  such  cryptograras  as  the  one  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar  where  the  third  or  the  fifth  letter,  depending 
on  the  system,  following  the  letter  forming  part  of  the  word  which  is  desired  to  be  transmitted  secretly  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  used  instead  of  the  letter  itself,  the  key  is  readily  found  by  the  frequency  table. 


Letter. 


Occurrence  Occurrence 


In  200 

in  10,000 

Letters. 

Letters. 

16 

778 

3 

141 

6 

296 

8 

402 

26 

1.277 

4 

197 

3 

174 

12 

595 

13 

067 

Letter. 


Occurrence!  Occurrence  ; 


m  200 
Letters. 


1 

2 
7 
6 
14 
16 


13 


in  10,000 
Letters. 


51 
74 
372 
288 
686 
807 
223 
8 

651 


Letter. 

Occurrence 
in  200 
Letters. 

Occurrence 
in  10,000 
Letters. 

S 

12 
17 

6 
2 

3 

622 
855 
308 
»112 
176# 

27^ 
196 

17 

T  

U  

\'  

v>-  

X  

Y  

Z  

Order  of  frequency  is:    E,  T,  O,  A,  X,  I,  R.  S,  H,  D,  L,  U,  C,  M,  P.  F,  Y,  W,  G,  B.  v.  k,  J,  X,  Z,  Q 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  POPES. 


Date 
.JEaect. 

or 
Consc. 

N^me  of  Pope. 

Date 
Elect. 

or 
Consc. 

NaniG  ol  Pope. 

Date 
Elect. 

or 
Consc, 

Name  of  Pope. 

Date 
Elect. 

or 
Consc . 

Name  of  Pope. 

41 

B.  Petrus. 

615 

St.  Deusdedit. 

964 

Benedictus  V. 

1362 

Urbanus  V. 

'  67 

St.  Linus. 

619 

Bonlfacius  V. 

965 

Joannes  XIII. 

1370 

Gregorius  XI. 

79 

St.  Cletus. 

625 

Honorius. 

973 

Benedictus  VI. 

1378 

Urbanus  VI. 

91 

St.  Clemens  I. 

640 

Severinus. 

974 

Benedictus  VII. 

1378 

Clemens  VII. 

100 

St.  Evaristua. 

640 

Joannes  IV. 

983 

Joannes  XIV. 

1394 

Benedict  XIII. 

109 

St.  Alexander. 

642 

Theodorus  I. 

984 

Bonifacius  VII. 

1389 

Bonifacius  IX. 

119 

St.  Sixtus. 

649 

St.  Martinus. 

985 

Joannes  XV. 

1447 

Innocentius  VII, 

128 

St.  Telesphorufl. 

654 

St.  Eugenius  I. 

996 

Gregorius  V. 

1406 

Gregorius  XII. 

138 

St.  Hyglnus. 

657 

St.  Vitalianus. 

999 

Sylvester  II. 

1409 

Alexander  V, 

142 

St.  Pius. 

672 

Adeodatus. 

1003 

Joannes  XVII. 

1410 

Joannes  XXIII, 

157 

St.  Anicetus, 

676 

Donus, 

1003 

Joannes  XVIII. 

1417 

Martinus  V, 

168 

St.  Soter. 

678 

St,  Agatho. 

1009 

Sergius  IV. 

1431 

Eugenius  IV, 

177 

St.  Eleutherus. 

682 

St,  Leo  II. 

1012 

Benedictus  VIII. 

1447 

Nicolaus  V. 

190 

St.  Victor  I. 

684 

St.  Benedictus  II. 

1024 

Joannes  XIX, 

1455  • 

Calixtus  III, 

202 

St.  Zephyrlnus. 

685 

Joannes  V. 

1033 

Benedictus  IX. 

1458 

Pius  II. 

218 

St.  Calixtus  I. 

686 

Canon. 

1045 

Gregorius  VI. 

1464 

Paulus  II. 

222 

St.  Urbanus  I, 

687 

St.  Sergius  I, 

1046 

Clemens  II, 

1471 

Sixtus  IV. 

230 

St.  Pontianus. 

701 

Joannes  VI. 

1048 

Damasus  II. 

1484 

Innocentius  VIII- 

235 

St.  Anterus. 

705 

Joannes  VII, 

1049 

St,  Leo  IX. 

1492 

Alexander  VI, 

236 

St.  Fabianus. 

708 

Sisinnius. 

1055 

Victor  11, 

1603 

Plus  111 

251 

St,  Cornelius. 

708 

Constantinus  I. 

1057 

Stephanus  X. 

1 .  j03 

Julius  11. 

253 

St.  Lucius. 

715 

St.  Gregorius  II. 

1058 

Benedictus  X. 

1513 

Leo  X 

254 

St.  Stephanus  I. 

731 

St.  Gregorius  III. 

1059 

Nicolaus  11. . 

1522 

Hadrianus  VI. 

257 

St.  Sixtus  II. 

741 

St.  Zacharias. 

1061 

Alexander  II. 

1523 

Clemens  VII. 

259 

St.  Dionysius. 

752 

Stephanus  II. 

1073 

St.  Gregorius  VII, 

1534 

Paulus  111. 

269 

St.  Felix  I. 

752 

Stephanus  III. 

1086 

Victor  III, 

1550 

Julius  III. 

275 

St.  Eutyehlanus. 

757 

St.  Paulus  1. 

1088 

Urbanus  II. 

1555 

Marcellus  11. 

283 

St.  Caius. 

767 

Constantinus. 

1099 

Paschalls  II. 

1555 

Paulus  IV, 

296 

St.  Martjellinus 

768 

Stephanus  IV. 

1118 

Gelasius  11. 

1559 

Pius  IV. 

307 

St.  Marcellus. 

772 

Hadrianus  I. 

1119 

Calixtus  II. 

1565 

St.  Pius  V. 

309 

St.  Eusebius. 

795 

St.  Leo  III. 

1124 

Honorius  II. 

1572 

Gregorius  XI IL 

310 

St.  Melcliiades. 

816 

Stephanus  V. 

1130 

Innocentius  II. 

1585 

Sixtus  V. 

314 

St.  Sylvester. 

817 

St.  Paschal  Is  I. 

1143 

Coelestinus  II. 

1590 

Urbanus  VII. 

336 

St.  Marcus. 

824 

Eugenius  11. 

1144 

Lucius  11. 

1590 

Gregorius  XIV. 

337 

St.  Julius  I. 

.  827 

Valentinus. 

1145 

Eugenius  III. 

1591 

Innocentius  IX. 

352 

St.  Liberius. 

"827 

Gregorius  IV, 

1153 

Anastasius. 

1592 

Clemens  VIII, 

366 

St.  Damasus. 

844 

Sergius  II. 

1154 

Hadrianus  IV. 

1605 

Leo  XI. 

384 

St,  Siricius. 

847 

St.  Leo  IV. 

1159 

Alexander  III. 

1605 

Paulus  V. 

398 

St.  Anastasius  I. 

855 

Benedictus  III. 

1181 

Lucius  III. 

1621 

Gregorius  XV. 

402 

St.  Innocentius  I. 

858 

St.  Nicholaus  I. 

1185- 

Urbanus  III. 

1623 

Urbanus  VIII. 

417 

St.  Zoismus. 

867 

Hadrianus  11. 

1187 

Gregorius  VIII. 

1644 

Innocentius  X. 

418 

St,  Bonlfacius  I. 

872 

Joannes  VIII. 

1187 

Clemens  III. 

1655 

Alexander  VII, 

422 

St,  Codestinus  I. 

882 

Marinus  I. 

1191 

Coelestinus  III. 

1667 

Clemens  IX. 

432 

St.  Sixtus  III. 

884 

Hadrianus  III. 

1198 

Innocentius  III. 

1670 

Clemens  X 

440 

St,  Leo  I. 

885 

Stephanus  VI. 

1216 

Honorius  III. 

1676 

Innocentius  XI. 

461 

St.  Hiiarus, 

891 

Formosus. 

1227 

Gregorius  IX. 

1689 

Alexander  VIII. 

468 

St.  Simpllciua. 

896 

Bonifacius. 

1241 

Coelestinus  IV. 

1691 

Innocentius  XII. 

483 

St,  Felix  III. 

896 

Stephanus  VII. 

1243 

Innocentius  IV, 

1700 

Clemens  XI, 

492 

St.  Gelasius, 

897 

Romanus. 

1254 

Alexander  IV. 

1721 

Innocentius  XIII, 

496 

St.  Anastasius  XL 

897 

Theodorus  II. 

1261 

Urbanus  IV. 

1724 

Benedictus  XIII. 

498 

St.  Symmachus. 

898 

Joannes  IX. 

1265 

Clemens  IV. 

1730 

Clemens  XII 

614 

St.  Horrnisdas. 

900 

Benedictus  IV. 

1271 

Gregorius  X. 

1740 

Benedictus  XIV, 

623 

St.  Joannes  I. 

903 

Leo  V. 

1276 

Innocentius  V. 

1758 

Clemens  XIIL 

526 

St.  Felix  IV.  • 

903 

Chris  tophorus. 

1276 

Hadrianus  V. 

1769 

Clemens  XI  V. 

530 

Bonifacias  II, 

904 

Sergius  111. 

1276 

Joannes  XXI, 

1775 

Pius  XI 

532 

Joannes  II, 

911 

St.  Anastasias  III. 

1277 

Nicolaus  111. 

1800 

Pius  XII. 

635 

St,  Agapetus  I. 

913 

Lando. 

1281 

Martinus  IV. 

1823 

Leo  XII. 

636 

St  Silverius. 

914 

Joannes  X. 

1285 

Honorius  IV. 

1829 

Plus  VIII, 

537 

Vigilus. 

928 

Leo  VI. 

1288 

Nicolaus  IV. 

1831 

Gregorius  XVI, 

655 

Pelagius, 

929 

Stephanus  VIII. 

1294 

St  Coelestinus  V , 

1846 

Pius  IX. 

660 

Joannes  III. 

931 

Joannes  XI. 

1294 

Bonifacius  VIII. 

1877 

Leo  XIII. 

674 

Benedictus. 

936 

Leo  VII. 

1303 

Benedictus  XI. 

1903 

Pius  X, 

678 

Pelagius  II, 

939 

Stephanus  IX. 

1305 

CI  mens  V, 

1914 

Benedict  XV. 

690 

9t.  Gregorius  I, 

942 

Marinus  II. 

1316 

Joannes  XXII. 

(Born  Nov.  21, 

604 

Sabinianus. 

946 

Agapetus  II. 

1334 

Benedictus  XII. 

1854.) 

607 

Bonlfacius  III. 

955 

Joannes  XII. 

1342 

Clem.ens  VI. 

608 

St.  Bonlfacius  IV. 

963 

Leo  VIII. 

1352 

Innocentius  VI. 

FORM  OF  ADDRESS  FOR  PERSONS  OF  RANK. 


^  Queen  or  King.-— "To  the  Queen's  (King's)  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,'  or  "To  Her  (His)  MostlGracious 
Majesty."  Commencement:  "Madam"  ("lir"),  or 
"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  or  "Most  Gracious 
Sovereign." 

Prince  of  Wales. — "To  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince  of  Wales."  Commencement:  '  Sir,"  or  "May 
It  please  your  Royal  Highness." 

Princess  of  Wales.  Similar  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  using  "Princess"  for  "Prince"  and  "Madam" 
lor  '  Sir." 

Princesses  or  Royal  Duchesses. — "To  Her  Royal 

Highness  the  Princess  ." 

Archbishop. — Letters  are  addressed  "To  His  Grace 


the  Lord  Archbishop  of  ;"  they  commence  "My 

Lord  Archbishop."  In  formal  documents  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  addressed:  "To  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  by  Divine  Providence. 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Dukes. — "To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  .*"  Com' 

mencement:  "My  Lord  Duke."  Personal  address: 
"Your  Grace." 

A  Duke's  eldest  son  is  addressed,  by  courtesy,  oy 
his  father's  second  title:  in  all  other  respects  as  a  Peer. 

A  Duke's  younger  son  is  addressed  by  his  Christian 

name:  "The  Lord  Charles  or.  more  Tormally, 

"The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Charles  ." 
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Year 

ACCES, 


A.  D. 

51 

61 
451 
470 
515 
686 
827 
838 
857 
866 
872 
901 
925 


Caractacus  (taken  prisoner  to  Rome). 

Boadicea  (defeated  the  Romans). 

Hengist  and  Horsa  (Saxons). 

Aella  (Saxon),  King  of  Sussex. 

Arthm",  King  of  the  Britons. 

Cead walla,  King  of  Wessex. 

Egbert  (unites  Saxons  in  Heptarchy). 

Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert. 

Ethelbold,  his  son. 

Ethelred,  his  brother. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Edward  the  Elder. 

Athelstan,  eldest  son  of  Edward. 


Year 

ACCES. 


A.  D. 

941 
948 
955 
959 
976 
978 
1016 
1017 
1036 
1039 
1041 
1066 


Edmund  I.,  5th  son  of  Edward  the  Elder.' 

Edred,  his  brother. 

Edwy,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  I. 

Edgar  the  Peaceable. 

Edward  II.  the  Martyr. 

Ethelred  II.,  his  half  brother. 

Edmund  (Ironsides). 

Canute,  the  Dane. 

Harold  (Harefoot) ,  son  of  Canute. 

Canute  II.  (Hardicanute) . 

Edward  the  Confessor. 

Harold  II.,  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 


Name. 


William  I. . . 
William  II.. 

Henry  I  

Stephen .... 


Henry  II. . . 
Richard  I.. . 

John  

Henry  III . . 
Edward  I .  . . 
Edward  II. . 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II . . 

Henry  IV..  . 

Henry  V  

Henry  VI. . . 

Edward  IV . 


Edward  V. . 
Richard  III. 


Henry  VII. , 


Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 

Mary  I  

Elizabeth. . . 


James  I . . . . 
Charles  I. . . 
Cromwells. . 


Charles  II .  .  . 
James  II .  .  .  . 

William  III . . 
and  Mary  II. 
Anne  


George  I  

George  II. . . 
George  III. . 
George  IV . . 
William  IV . 
Victoria .... 


Edward  VII. 
George  V. . . 


The  House  of  Normandy. 

Obtained  Crown  by  conquest  -  

Third  son  of  William  I  

Youngest  son  of  William  I  

Third  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  fourth  daughter  of 

William  I  

The  House  of  Plantagenet. 
Son  of  Geoff ery  Plantagenet,  by  Matilda,  only  daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II  ,  

Sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  II  ;  

Eldest  son  of  John  

Eldest  son  of  Henry  III  ! 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I  

Eldest  son  of  Edward  II  

Son  of  the  Black  Prince,"  eldest  son  of  Edward  III  

The  House  of  Lancaster. 

Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  4th  son  of  Edward  III  

Eldest  son  of  Henry  IV  

Only  son  of  Henry  V.  (deposed  1461)   . . 

The  House  of  York. 
His  grandfather  was  Richard,  son  of  Edmund,  5th  son  of  Edward 
III.,  and  his  grandmother,  Ann,  was  great-granddaughter  of 

Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III  

Eldest  son  of  Edward  IV  

Younger  brother  of  Edward  IV  

THjp:  House  of  Tudor. 
Son  of  Edmund,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by  Katherine,  widow  of 
Henry  V.;  his  mother,  ISlargaret  Beaufort,  was  great-grand- 

,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  

Only  surviving  son  of  Henry  VII  

Son  of  Henry  VHI . ,  by  Jane  Seymour  

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Catherine  of  Arragon  

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII . ,  by  Anne  Boieyn  

The  House  of  Stuart. 
Son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  granddaughter  of  James  IV.,  and 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII  

Only  surviving  son  of  James  I  *.  

Commonwealth  Declared  May  19,  1649. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  

Richard  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  

The  House  of  Stuart  (Restored). 

Eldest  son  of  Charles  I  

Second  son  of  Charles  I.    (Deposed  1688.  Interregnum  Dec.  11, 

1688,  to  Feb.  13,  1689)   

r  Son  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I  \ 

X  Eldest  daughter  of  James  II   f 

Second  daughter  of  James  II  

The  House  of  Hanover. 
Son  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  James  I  o  

Only  son  of  George  I  ,  

Grandson  of  George  II  

Eldest  son  of  George  III  

Third  son  of  George  III  

Daughter  of  Edward,  4th  son  of  George  III  

The  House  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Eldest  son  of  Victoria  

The  House  of  Windsor. 
Surviving  son  of  Edward  VII  


1065 
1087 
1100 

1135 

1154 

1189 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 

1399 
1413 
1422 


1461 
1483 
1483 


1485 
1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 


1603 
1625 

1653 
1658 

1660 
1685 
1689 
1702 


1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 


Died. 


1087 
1100 
1135 

1154 

1189 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1.327 
1377 
1399 
(dep.) 
1413 
1422 
1471 


1483 
1483 
1485 


1509 
1547 
1553 
.1558 
1603 


1625 
1649 

1658 
1659 

1685 

1701 
1702 
1694 
1714 


1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 


1901  I  1910 
1910  I  .  . .  . 


Age.  i  Rgd 


CORONATION  OF  ENGLISH  KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 


Mary,  July  6,  O.  S.,  1553  Thurs. 

Elizabeth,  November  17,  O.  S.,  1558  Thurs. 

James  I.,  March  24,  O.  S.,  1603   Thurs. 

Charles  I.,  March  27,  O.  S.,  1625  Sun. 

Parliamentary  Executive,  Jan.  30,  O.S.,  1649.  .Tues. 
Cromwell,  Lord  Protector,  Dec.  16,  O.S.,  1653 .  Fri. 
Charles  II.  enters  London,  May  29,  O.S.,  1660 .  Tues . 

James  II.,  February  6,  O.  S.,  1685  Fri. 

William  and  Mary.  February  13,  O.S.,  1689  .  .  .  Wed . 
William  III.,  December  28,  O.  S.,  1694  Fri. 


Anne,  March  8,  O.  S.,  1702  Sun. 

George  I.,  August  1,  O.  S.,  1714  Sun. 

George  II.,  June  11,  O.  S.,  1727  Sun. 

George  III.,  October  25,  1760  Sat. 

George  IV.,  January  29,  1820  Tues. 

William  IV.,  June  26,  1830  Sat. 

Victoria,  June  20,  1837.  Tues. 

Edward  VII.,  August  9,  1902  Fri. 

George  V.,  June  22,  1911  Thurs. 


The  British  Parliament. 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

(As  of  June  30,  1920.) 

The  House  ol  Lords  is  composed  of  the  whole  Peerage  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  certain  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  many  members  of  these  latter  have  also  English 
titles  which  give  them  seats  in  the  House.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  sits  as  Earl  of  Doncaster,  and  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  as  Viscount  Leinster.  The  House  at  present  consists  of  3  Princes  of  the  Blood,  2  Archbishops, 
20  Dukes,  29  Marquises,  131  Earls,  64  Vispounts,  24  Bishops,  402  Barons,  16  Scottish  Representative- Peers 
elected  for  each  Parliament,  and  28  Irish  Representative  Peers  elected  for  life.  Besides  the  Peers,  the 
House  of  Lords  contains,  as  members,  the-Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  24  Bishops  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  are  always 
members.  The  other  bishops  in  the  present  Lords  are  Bath  and  Wells,  Wakefield,  Liverpool,  Oxford, 
Manchester,  Southwell,  Ely,  Gl9ucester,  Rochester,  Coventry,  Chichester,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Salis- 
bury, Ripon,  Lichfield,  Chelmsford,  Ipswich,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  and  Peterborough.  The  Lords 
Temporal  are  divided  into  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons,  ranking  in  the  order  named. 

The  Parliament  chosen  December  14,  1918,  has  707  members  (as  against  670  in  the  previous),  of  which 
the  Coalitionists  (Unionist,  Liberal,  and  Nat. Dem.) ,  were  507;  Labor,  67;  Sinn  Feiners,  73;  rest,  scattering. 
Total  electorate,  including  women,  21,371,612.  Of  the  707  seats,  England  has  492  (of  which  62  are  Loudon) ; 
Wales,  36;  Scotland,  74;  Ireland,  105.    The  usual  life  of  Parliament  is  five  years. 

BRITISH  PRIME  MINISTERS  SINCE  1762. 


Earl  of  Bute  May  29,  1762 

Mr.  Grenville  April  16,  1763 

Marquis  of  Rockingham  July   12,  1765 

Duke  of  Grafton  .  .Aug.    2,  1766 

Lord  North  Jan.  28,1770 

Marquis  of  Rockinghann  Mar.  30,  1782 

Lord  Shelburne  July     3,  1782 

Duke  of  Portland  April  5,1783 

Mr.  Pitt  -  Dec.  27,  1783 

Mr.  Addington  Mar.    7,  1801 

Mr.  Pitt  May  12,  1804 

Lord  Granville  Jan.     8,  1806 

Duke  of  Portland  Mar.  13,  1807 


Mr.  Percival  June 

Lord  Liverpool  June 

Mr.  Canning  Aoril 

Lord  Goderieh  Aug. 

Duke  of  Wellington  Jan. 

Earl  Grey  Nov. 

Viscount  of  Melbourne  July 

Sir  Robert  Peel  Dec. 

Viscount  Melbourne  April  18 

Sir  Robert  Peel  Aug .  "  ^ 

Lord  John  Ruesell  July 

A  TABLE  OF  BRITISH 


23,  1810 
8,  1812 
11,  1827 

10,  1827 

11,  1828 
1830 
1834 
1834 
1835 

31,  1841 
6.  1846 


12, 
14, 
15, 


Earl  of  Derby  Feb.  27,  1852 

Earl  of  Aberdeen  Dec.  28,  1852 

Viscount  Palmerstone  Feb.  26,  185u 

Earl  of  Derby  Feb.  26,  18.58 

Viscount  Palmerstone  June  18,  1859 

Earl  Russell  Oct.   28,  1865 

Earl  of  Derby  July  8,1866 

Mr.  Disraeli  Feb.  25,  1868 

Mr.  Gladstone  Dec.    9,  1868 

Earl  of  Beaconsfleld  Feb.  21,  1874 

Mr.  Gladstone  April  22,  1880 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  June  24,  1885 

Mr.  Gladstf^ne  \  Feb.     6,  1886 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  Aug.    3,  1886 

Mr.  Gladstone  Aug.  18,  1892 

Earl  of  Rosebery  Mar.    3,  1894 

Marqu^  of  Salisbury   .June  25,  1895 

H.  H.  Asquith  April   8,  1908 

Mr.  Asquith  May  25,  1915 


A.  J.  Balfour  July  14,  1902 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  Dec.  5,  1905 

D.  Lloyd  George  Dec.  7,  1916 

Mr.  George  ;  Jan.  9,1919 

DUKES. 


GR. 

1868 
1701 
1703 
1682 
1694 
1663 


1874 
1337 
1694 
1889 
1675 
1643 

1694 
1766 
1719 
1702 
1707 
1756 
1483 
1766 
1716 
1676 


1707 
1703 
1684 
1547 
1833 
1814 
1874 


Title. 


Abercorn*  

Argyllt  

Atholit  

Beaufort  

Bedford.   

Buccleuch  &  (1706) 
Queensberryj . .  . 

Connaughtt  

Corn  wall!  

Devonshire  

Fife  

Grafton  

Haiftiltont  and 
Brandon  

Leeds  

Leinster*  

Manchester  

Marlborough  

Montrose?:  

Newcastle  

Norfolk  

Northumberland. . . 

Portland  

Richmond  &  (1876) 
Gordon  &  (1675) 
LennoxJ  

Roxburghet  

Rutland  

St.  Albans  

Somerset  

Sutherland  

Wellington.  

Westminster  


Name. 


James  Hamilton,  3d  Duke  ; . . 

Niall  Diarmaid  Campbell,  10th  Duke.. . . 
John  George  Stewart-Murray,  8th  Duke. 
H.  A.  W.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  9th  Duke. . . . 
Herbrand  Arthur  Russell,  11th  Duke.  . . . 


John  Charles  Montagu-Douglas-Scott,  7th 

Duke  (a)  

H.  R.  H.  Arthur  William  Patrick,  1st  Duke.. 

H.  R.  H.  Ed\7ard,  Prince  of  Wales  

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  9th  Dulce  

H.  H.  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess  of  (c) . . . . 
Alfred  W.  M.  Fitzroy,  8th  Duke  (d)  


Alfred  D.  Dou^as-Hamilton,  13th  Duke .  .  .  . 

George  GodolpWin  Osborne,  10th  Duke  

Maurice  Fitzgerald,  6th  Duke  

William  Augustus  Drogo  Montagu  (e)  

Chas.  R.  J.  Spencer-Churchill,  9th  Duke  (/).. 

Douglas  B.  M.  R.  Graham,  5th  Duke  

Henry  P.  A.  Pelham-Clinton,  7th  Duke  

Bernard  Marmaduke  Fitzalan  Howard  (g) . . . 

Alan  Jan  Percy,  8th  Duke  

W.  J.  A.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  6th  Duke  


Charles  H.  Gordon-Lennox,  7th  Duke  (h)..  . . 

Henry  John  Innes-Ker,  8th  Duke  (m)  

Henry  John  Brinsley  Manners,  8th  Duke. .  . . 
Charles  V.  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  11th  Duke  (i).. 

Algernon  St.  Maur,  15th  Duke  

George  Sutherland-Leveson-Gower,  5th  Duke 

Arthur  Charles  Wellesley,  4th  Duke  U)  

Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor,  2d  Duke. . . 


B'n. 


1869 
1872 
1871 
1847 
1858 


1864 
1850 
1894 
1868 
1891 
1850 

1862 
1862 
1887 
1877 
1871 
18.52 
1864 
1908 
1880 
1857 


1845 
1876 
1852 1 
1870 
1846 
1888 
1849 
1879 


Sue. 

1913 
1914 
1917 
1899 
1893 


1914 

i9i6 
1908 
1912 
1918 

1895 
1895 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1874 
1879 
1917 
1918 
1879 


1903 
1892 
1906 
1898 
1894 
1913 
1900 
1899 


Heir  to  Title. 


Marq.  of  Hamilton,  s. 
Doug.  W.  Campbell,  c. 
Lord  James,  s.  m. 
Marq.  of  Worcester  s. 
Marq.  of  Tavistock,  s. 


Earl  of  Dalkeith,  s. 
Prince  Arthur,  s. 


Marq.  of  Hartington,  i 
Prince  Alastair  Arthur. 
Earl  of  Euston,  s. 

Marq.  of  Douglas,  s. 
Marq.  of  Carmarthen,  i 
Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  b. 
Viscount  Mandeville,  s, 
Marq.  of  Blandford,  s. 
Marq.  of  Graham,  s. 
Lord  Francis  Hope,  b. 
Lord  Edmond  Talbot, 
Earl  Percy,  s. 
Marq.  of  Titchfield,  s. 


u 


Earl  of  March,  s. 
Marq,  of  Bowmont,  s. 
Marq.  of  Granby,  s. 
Ld.  Osborne  Beauclerk.b. 
Lord  Ernest  St.  Maur,  b. 
Lord  A.  S.-L.-Gower,  b. 
Marquis  Douro,  s. 
Lord  A.  Grosvenor,  u. 


Cr.,  created;  sue,  succeeded;  s,  son;  b,  brother;  c,  cousin;  u,  uncle. 

*  Irish  Dukes,  t  Royal  Dukes,  t  Scottish  Duk'^s.  (o)  Eighth  Duke  of  Queensberry,  descendant  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  King  Charles  II,  (&)  Son  of  King  George  V.,  of  Hanover,  (c)  Daughter 
of  the  Princess  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Edward,  id)  Descendant  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  first  Duke, 
son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Barbara  Villiers.  (e)  His  mother  was  Miss  Yznaga,  of  New  York.  His  wife 
(whom  he  married  November  14,  1900),  was  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (/)  His  wife 
was  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  daughter  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  (g)  Premier  Duke. 
(h)  Descendant  of  Chstrles  Lennox,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Louise-Renee  de  Querouailles. 
«)  Descendant  of  Charles  Beauclerk,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwynne,  U)  Grandson 
ol  the  great  Duke  o|  Wellington,  the  victor  of  Waterloo,    (w4)Hi3  wife  (1903)  was  Miss  Goelet,  of  New  York. 
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RULERS   OF  SCOTLAND, 


A.  D. 

.A.  D. 

N^me . 

A.  D. 

Name 

A.  D. 

Name . 

r  erg  us  1. 

684 

tiUgenijis  V. 

89o 

uonaia  vi. 

1 165 

v\  illiam. 

357 

Eugenius  I. 

686 

Eugenius  VI, 

904 

Constantine  III. 

12 14 

Alexander  II. 

Fergus  .11 

698 

Amberkeletus. 

944 

Malcolm  I, 

1249 

Alexander  III. 

4zU 

Eugenlus  II. 

699 

Eugenius  VII. 

953 

Indulfus. 

1286 

Margaret  (Norway) 

Dongardus . 

715 

Mordachus. 

961 

1292 

John  Baliol. 

457 

Constantine  I. 

730 

Etfinus. 

965 

Cullen. 

1298 

Sir  W.  Wallace,  Reg, 

479 

Congallus  I. 

761 

Eugenius  VIII. 

970 

Kennoth  III. 

1306 

Robert  I  (Bruce) 

501 

Goranus. 

764 

Fergus  III. 

994 

Constantine  IV. 

1329 

David  II. 

535 

Eugenius  III. 

767 

Solvathius. 

995 

Kenneth  IV. 

1370 

Robert  II. 

558 

Congallus  II. 

787 

Achaius. 

1003 

Malcolm  II. 

1390 

Robert  III. 

569 

Kinnatellus. 

819 

Congallus  III. 

1033 

Duncan  I. 

1406 

James  1. 

570 

Aidanu*. 

824 

Dongal. 

104O 

Macbet;h. 

1437 

.lames  II. 

605 

Kenneth. 

831 

Alpine. 

1057 

Malcolm  III. 

1460 

James  III. 

606 

Eugenius  IV. 

834 

Kenneth  II. 

1095 

Duncan  II. 

1488 

James  IV. 

621 

Ferchard  I. 

854 

Donald  V. 

1098 

Edgar. 

1513 

James  V. 

632 

Donald  IV. 

858 

Constantine  II. 

1107 

Alexandej"  I. 

1542 

Mary. 

646 

Ferchard  II. 

874 

Eth  (Lightfoot). 

1124 

David  I. 

1567 

James  VI  (succeeded 

664 

Maldiunus. 

876- 

Gregory. 

1153 

Malcolm  IV. 

to  En^.  throne  in 
1603  at  the  union.) 

RULERS   OF  FRAXCi:. 


A  D 

420 
449 
456 
481 
511 


559 
562 

584 
596 

614 
628 
638 
654 
679 
692 
695 
711 
716 
720 
742 

751 

768 

772 
814 
840 
877 
879 


Name. 


Pharamonri  (1st  King  Franks) 

Merovoeus. 

Childeric. 

CIovls. 

Childebert,  Thierry,  Clotsire! 

and  Clodomir  (four  sons  of 

Clovis) . 
Clotaire  (Sole  King  of  France) 
Caribert.  Goutran,  Sigebert 

md  Childeric. 
Clotaire  II  (King  of  Soissons); 
Thierry  II  and  Theodobert  II 

(Kings  Paris  and  Austrasia) 
Clotaire  III  (SoleKing  France) 
Dagobert  and  Charlbert. 
Sigebert  II  and  Clovis  II. 
Childeris  II  (King  Austrasia). 
Thierry  IV  (King  all  France). 
Clovis  III. 
Childebert  III. 
Dagobert  III. 
Childeric  II. 
Rhierry  IV. 
Childeric  III. 

Pepin  (Le  Bref)  founder  of 

Carlovingian. 
Charles    (the    Great)  and 

Carl  Oman. 
Charlemagne  (sole  monarch) 
Louis  I  (le  Debonnaire), 
Charles  (the  Bald). 
Louis  II   (the  Stammerer). 
Louis  III  and  Carloman  II. 


880 
888 
898 
923 
936 
95' 
986 
98' 
996 
1031 
1060 
1108 
1137 
USO 
1223 
1226 
1270 
1285 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1321 
1328 
1351 
1364 
1380 
1422 
1461 
1483 
1498 
1515 
1547 
1559 
1560 


Name . 


Charles  III  (the  Gross) 

Eudes  or  Odo. 

Claries  IV  (the  Simple). 

Rodolph  (Raoul). 

Louis  IV. 

Lotherius. 

Louis  \ . 

Hugh  Cai)<-{ 

Robert  irhe  W  i.se) 

Henry  I. 

Philip  I  (the  Fair). 
Louis  VI  Oe  Gros). 
Louis  VII  (le  Jeune). 
Philip  II  (Augustus). 
Louis  VMII. 

Louis  IX  (Saint  Louis;. 
Philip  III.  (the  Bold). 
Philip  \V.  (the  Fair). 
Louis  X  (Hutin). 
John  T. 

Philip  V.  (the  Long). 
Charles  IV  (the  Fair). 
Philip  VI  (of  Valois). 
John  II  (Jean). 
Charles  V  (the  Wise). 
Charles  VI. 
Charles  VII. 
Louis  XL 
Charles  VI 11. 
Louis  XII. 
Francis  I. 
Henry  II. 
Francis  II. 
Charles  IX, 


1589 

1610 
1643 
17)5 
1774 
1798 

1792 
1795 
1799 

1804 
1814 
1824 
1830 

1848 

1852 

1871 
1873 
1879 
1887 
1894 
1895 
1899 
1906 
1913 
1920 

1920 


Name. 


Henry  JTI. 

Henry    IV    (the  Great) 

Na\-.arre. 
Louis  XI n.  (the  Just). 
Louis  XIV  (the  Great). 
Louis  XV  (the  Well-beloved.) 
Louis  XVl. 
Louis  X\'II  (never  reigned) 

llRST  Repcbltc 
Nati( nvA  ( 'onveii rion. 
Direct  or\. 
Consuhttp. 

FlR.^T  EMI'IRE. 

Napolfon  (.'Bonaoarte) 
Louis  XVIIL 
Charles  X. 
Louis  Philipj^e. 

SECOND  REPUBUC. 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  Pres, 

Empire  REi^TORED. 
Louis  Napoleon  elected  Emp, 

Third  Republic 
Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe 
MacMahon.  Marshal. 
Grevy.  Paul  J. 
Carnot,  M,  Sadi. 
Perier,  Jean  Casimlr. 
Faure,  Francoise  F. 
Loubet,  Emlle. 
Fallieres.  Armand. 
Poincare,  Raymond. 
Deschanel,     Paul  (resigned 

September  16). 
Alexandre  Millerand. 


RULERS    OF  GERMANY. 


A.  D. 

Name . 

A,  D. 

Name. 

A,  D, 

Name. 

534 

Theodobert  (King  of  Metz). 

1056 

Henry  IV. 

1411 

Sigismund. 

548 

Theodebald  (King  of  Metz) 

1106 

Henry  V. 

1438 

Albert  II. 

840 

Lotharius. 

1125 

Lotharius  II. 

1440 

Frederick  III. 

S42 

Lewis  (of  Bavaria). 

1138 

Conrad  III. 

1493 

Maximilian  I, 

855 

Louis  II. 

1152 

Frederick  I   (Barbarossa) . 

1519 

Charles  V. 

875 

Charles  (the  Bald). 

1190 

Henry  VI. 

1556 

Ferdinand  I. 

877 

Louis  (the  Stammerer)  also 

1198 

Philip. 

1564 

Maximilian  II. 

King  of  France. 

1208 

Otho  IV. 

1576 

Rudolph  II. 

880 

Charles  (the  Gross)  also  King 

1212 

Frederick  II, 

1612 

Matthais. 

of  France, 

1251 

Conrad  IV, 

Rodolph  (of  Hapsburg)  1st  of 

1619 

Ferdinand  II. 

887 

Arnold. 

1273 

1637 

Ferdinand  III, 

900 

Louis  IV. 

Austrian  family. 

1658 

Leopold  I, 

911 

Conrad  I, 

1292 

Adolphiis  (ot  Nassau.) 

1705 

Joseph  I. 

918 

Henry  (the  Fowler). 

1298 

Albert  I  (of  Austria) . 

1711 

Charles  VI. 

962 

Otho  (the  Great) . 

1308 

Henry  VII, 

1740 

Maria  Theresa. 

973 

Otho  II, 

1314 

Louis  V  (of  Bavaria). 
Charles  IV. 

1742 

Charles  VII 

983 

Otho-TII, 

1347 

1745 

Francis  I  (of  Lorraine), 

1002 

Henry  II. 

1378 

Wenceslaus. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

1024 

Conrad  II  (the  Salic) , 

1410 

Josse  (Marquis  of  Branden- 

1790 

Leopold  II. 

1039 

Henry  III. 

burg). 

1792 

Francis  II. 

RULERS    OF  PRUSSIA. 


1134 
1616 


1619 
1640 


Albert    I    (1st    Elector  of 

Brandenburg) . 
John,    Sigismund  (Elector, 

Duke  of  Prussia). 
George  William. 
Frederick     William  ("The 

Great  Elector"). 


1688 
1701 

1713 
1740 
1786 


Frederick. 

PYederick  crowned  King  of 

Prussia, 
Frederick  William  I. 
Frederick  II  ("the  Great"). 
Frederick  William  II. 


1797 
1840 
1860 
1871 
1888 
1888 


Frederick  William  III. 
Frederick  William  IV. 
William  I. 

William  I  (made  Emperor). 

Frederick. 

William  II. 
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ROMAN  RULERS. 


B.  C. 

Name. 

A.  D. 

Name . 

A.  D. 

Name . 

752 

Romulus. 

68 

Galba. 

278 

Carinus  and  Numerianus. 

715 

Numa  Pompilius. 

69 

Otho. 

284 

Diocletian. 

672 

TuUus  Hostilius. 

69 

Vitellius. 

304 

Galerius  and  Constantius. 

640 

Ancus  Marti  us. 

70 

Vespasian. 

306 

Constantine,  the  Great. 

616 

Tarquinius  Priscus. 

79 

Titus. 

321 

Constantine  removes  seat  of 

578 

Servius  Tullius. 

81 

Domitian. 

Empire  to  Constantinople. 

634 

Tarquinius  Superbus. 

96 

Nerva. 

337 

Constantine  II,  Constans  and 

509 

Tarquins,  expelled. 

108 

Trajan. 

Constantius. 

498 

Lartius,  1st  Diet. 

118 

Adrian. 

361 

Julian,  the  Apostate. 

488 

Tribunes  created. 

138 

Antoninus  Pius. 

363 

Jovian. 

483 

Quaestors  Instit. 

161 

Marcus  A.   Antoninus  and 

364 

Valentinian    (West),  Valens 

456 

Cincinatus,  Diet. 

Lucius  Verus. 

(East) . 

453 

Tribunes  incr.,  5  to  10. 
Milit.  Trib.  created. 

171 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

367 

Gratian  (West). 

445 

180 

Commodus. 

375 

Valentinian  II  (West). 

437 

Censorship  instit. 

193 

Pertinax. 

379 

Theodosius,  the  Great  (East) . 
Theodosius  (East  and  West). 

391 

Marcus  F.  Camillus,  Diet. 

193 

Septimius  Se verus. 

391 

325 

Papirius  Cursor,  Diet. 

211 

Caracalla  and  Geta. 

395 

Arcadius  (East),  Honorius 

301 

Tabius  Maximum  and  Valer- 

217 

Macrinus. 

(West) . 

iuscorvus. 

218 

Heliogabalus. 

Theodosius  II  (East),»i 

260 

Provin.  Quaestors  inst. 

222 

Alexander  Severus. 

424 

Valentinian  III  (West). 

217 

Tabius  Maximus,  Diet. 
Cato,  the  Elder,  Censor. 

235 

Maximinus. 

450 

Marcian  (East). 

183 

238 

Maximinus  and  Balbinus. 

455 

Petroniiis  Maximus  (West). 

82 

Sylla,  Diet. 

238 

Gordian. 

455 

Avitus  (West). 

70 

Crassus  and  Pompey,  Cons'ls. 

244 

Philip,  the  Arabian. 

457 

Leo,  the  Great  (East). 

59 

Pompey. 

249 

Decius. 

457 

Majorianus  (West). 

49 

Julius  Ceasar. 

251 

Vibius  Volusianus. 

461 

Severus  (West). 

43 

Octavius  Caesar,  Mark  Ant- 

251 

Callus. 

467 

Anthemius  (West). 

ony    and    Lepidus,  2nd 

254 

Valerianus, 

472 

Olibius  (West). 

Triumvirate. 

260 

Gallienus. 

473 

Glycerius  (West). 

31 

Octavius  (Caesar)  Emp. 

268 

Claudius  II. 

474 

Julius  Ntpas  (West). 

A.  D. 

270 

Aurelian. 

474 

Zeno  (East). 

14 

Tiberius. 

275 

Tacitus. 

475 

Augustulus  Romulus  (West). 

37 

Caligula. 

276 

Florianus. 

476 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer,  Kins 

41 

Claudius. 

277 

Probus. 

of    Italy;    extinction  of 

54 

Nerp. 

278 

Car  us. 

Western  Empire. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST. 

A.  D. 

Ruler . 

A.  D. 

RuiCi , 

A.  D. 

Rule. . 

491 

Anastasius. 

793 

Nicephorus. 

1071 

Michael  Ducas^ 

518 

Justin  I. 

811 

Michael  (Curopalatts). 

1078 

Nicephorus  (Boton), 

527 

Justinian  I. 

813 

Leo  (the  Armenian). 

1081 

Alexis  I  (Comnenus). 

565 

Justin  II. 

821 

Michael  (Balbous), 

1118 

John  (Comnenus), 

578 

Tiberius  II. 

829 

Theophilus. 

1143 

Manuel  (Comnenus). 

582 

Maurice. 

842 

Michael  III. 

1180 

Alexius  II  (Comnenus). 

602 

Phocas. 

851 

Basilius. 

1183 

Andronicus  (Comnenus). 

611 

Heradius. 

886 

Leo  (the  Philosopher). 

1185 

Isaac  Angelus. 

641 

Constantino. 

911 

Constantine  IX. 

1195 

Alexius  Angel  us  (the  Tyrant), 

641 

Heradionas  and  Tiberius  III. 

915 

Constantine  and  Romanus. 

1203 

Alexius  and  Murbzuphlus. 

\  642 

Constans. 

959 

Romanus  II.  - 

1216 

Peter  and  John  Ducas. 

!668 

Constantius  V  (Pogonatus). 

963 

Nicephorus  Phocus. 

1219 

Robert. 

685 

Justinian  II. 

969 

John  Zemisses. 

1283 

Andronicus  1  (Palaelogus) . 

695 

Leontius. 

975 

Basilius  and  Constantine  X 

1295 

Michael  Andronicus. 

,697 

Apsimar  or  Tiberius. 

1028 

Romanus  Argyrus. 

1320 

Andronicus  II   (Palaelogus) . 

711 

Philippicus  Bardanes. 

1034 

Michael  IV. 

1341 

John  V.  (Palaelogus). 

713 

Anastasius  II. 

1041 

Michael  (Caliphales). 

1391 

Manuel  11  (Palaelogus). 

1  714 

Theodosius. 

1042 

Constantine  (Monomachus). 

1421 

John  VI.  (Palaelogus). 

716 

Leo  (the  Isurian) . 

1054 

Theodora  (Empress). 

1445 

Constantine  (Palaelogus) . 

742 

Constantine    (Copronymus) . 

1057 

Isaac  (Commenus). 

1453 

Constantinople  taken  by  tl^^e 

775 

Leo  IV. 

1059 

Constantine  XII  (Ducas) . 
Romanus  Diogenes. 

Turks,    extinction   of  the 

781 

Constantine  (Porphyrogeni- 
tus). 

1068 

Eastern  Empire. 

ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TITLES  AND  DEGREES. 


A.  R.  A. — Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy, 

B.  A. — Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bart. — Baronet. 

B.  D. — Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.  Sc. — Bachelor  of  Science. 

C.  B. — Companion  of  the  Bath. 
C.  E. — Civil -Engineer 

C.  I.  E. — Companion  of  Order  of 

Indian  Empire. 
C.  J. — Chief  Justice. 
CM.  G. — Companion  of  Order  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

C.  V.  O. — Companion  of  Victorian 
Order. 

D.  D. — Doctor  of  Divinity. 
D.  Sc. — Doctor  of  Science. 

D,  S.  O. — Distinguished  Service 
Order. 


F.  R.  G.  S. — Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
F.  R.  S. — Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
J.  P. — Justice  of  the  Peace. 
K.  C.~King's  Counsel. 
K.  C.  B, — Knight  Commander  of 

the  Bath. 
K.  C.  M.  G. — Knight  Commander 

of  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 

George. 

K.  C.  V.  O. — Knight  Commander 

of  the  Victor  an  Order. 
K,  G. — Knight  of  the  Garter. 
L.  H.  D. — Doctor  of  Humanities. 
LL.  B. — Bachelor  of  Laws, 
LL.  D. — Doctor  of  LaWfe. 
Litt.  D. — Doctor  of  Literature. 


M,  A. — Master  of  Arts. 

M,  C. — Member  of  Congress. 

M.  D. — Doctor  of  Medipine. 

M.  P. — Member  of  Parliament. 

M.  V,  O. — Member  of  the  Victor- 
ian Order. 

N,  A. — National  Academician. 

O,  M. — Order  of  Merit. 

P,  C. — Privy  Councillor. 

Ph.  D, — Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

R.  A. — Royal  Academician. 

S.  J. — Society  of  Jesus. 

S,  T,  D. — Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology. 

U.  S,  A. — United  States  Army. 

U.  S.  N.— United  States  Navy. 

V,  C. — Victoria  Cross. 
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THE   AMERICAN  BONAPARTES. 

Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  (King  of  Westphalia),  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon,  born  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
November  15,  1784;  died  at  Ville  Genis,  near  Paris,  June  24,  1860.  Married,  first,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
December  24,  1803,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Patterson,  Esq.  She  was  born  at  Baltimore,  February 
6,  1785,  and  died  in  that  city  April  4,^879.  Jerome  remained  in  the  United  States  until  1805  and  then 
was  summoned  to  France  by  Napoleon,  who  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage  with  Miss  Patterson, 
and  made  him  King  of  Westphalia  on  July  8,  1807.  Jerome  on  August  22,  1807,  married  the  daughter  of 
Frederick,  King  of  Wurttemberg.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  son, 
Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte,  called  Prince  Napoleon,  was  born  in  1822.  The  issue  of  the  first 
marriage  was: 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Camberwell,  England,  July  7,  1805;  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  17,  1870.  Married  November  3,  1829,  Susan  May,  daughter  of  Benjamin  WiUiams,  who  was  born 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  but  spent  his  life  in  Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  born  April  2,  1812,  and  died  September 
15,  1881.    The  issue  of  the  marriage  was: 

(1)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore,  :Md.,  November  5,  1830;  died  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  September  3,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  and  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
and  served  for  two  years  in  the  American  Army,  entered  the  French  Army  in  1854,  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  campaigns  and  resigned  after  seventeen  years'  service  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  married  September  7,  1871,  to  Caroline 
Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Samuel  Appleton,  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  widow  of  Newbold  Edgar. 
She  died  November  19,  1911.    The  issue  of  the  marriage  was: 

(A)  Louise  Eugenie  Bonaparte,  born  February  7,  1873.  Married  December  29,  1896,  Comte 
Adam  de  Moltke-Huitfeldt,  of  Denmark,  and  has  issue:  (1)  IMarie  Louise  Caroline,  born  November 
7,  1897;  (2)  Leon  Charles  jQseph,  born  November  14,  1898;  (3)  Jerome  Eugene  Otto,  born  January 
14,  1902;  (4)  Adam  Nicolas,  born  May  17,  1908;  (5)  Eyler  Helweg. 

(B)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  Paris,  France,  February  26,  1878.  Harvard  B.  A. 
and  Georgetown  University.  Lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  .  Married  April  8,  1914,  to  Blanche  Pierce 
Strebeigh. 

(2)  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,June  9,1851.  Married  September  1,1875, 
Ellen  Channing,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mills  Day,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  No  issue.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a  Harvard 
B.  A.,  1871;  LL.  B.,  1875;  a  lawyer.  Was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  July  1,  1905,  to  December  17,  1906, 
and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  from  December  17,  1906,  to  March  5,  1909;  is  now  President  of 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore  and  was  for  12  years  Overseer  of  Harvard;  is  now  Trustee  Catholic 
University.   :  

THE   FRENCH   ROYAL  CLAIMANTS. 
B  ON  AP  ARTIST, 

Of  the  Emperor  "Napoleon  I.  and  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis,  male  issue  is  now  extinct.  The  E^^| 
peror's  brothers  Lucien  and  Jerome  had  the  following  descendants : 

Prince  Victor  Napoleon  (of  the  house  of  Jerome),  born  July  18,  1862,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  died  March  18,  1891,  and  the  Princess  Clotilde,  who  died  June  25,  1911,  sister  of  the  late 
King  Humbert  of  Italy.  He  in  1910  married  Clementine,  third  daughter  of  Leopold  I.,  King  of  Belgium. 
A  daughter  was  born  in  1912  and  a  son  in  1914.  His  only  brother,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  was  born  1864. 
His  sister.  Princess  Letitia,  born  1866,  is  the  widow  of  Prince  Amedeo  of  Italy,  her  own  uncle,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son.  Prince  Humbert,  born  1889. 

The  late  aunt  of  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Princess  Mathilde,  born  1820,  married,  1840,  Prince 
Demidoff  of  Russia;  died  in  1904  without  children. 

Prince  Charles  Napoleon,  brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  Bonaparte,  who  died  February  12,  1899,  was  the 
last  representative  of  the  eldest  son  of  Napoleon's  brother  Lucien  in  the  male  line.    He  was  born  1839, 
was  married,  and  had  two  daughters — Marie,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Gotti,  of  the  Italian 'Army,  and  Eugenie, 
unmarried.    He  had  three  sisters,  married  respectively  to  the  Marquis  of  Roccagiovine,  Count  Primoll . 
and  Prince  Gabrelli,  who  have  descendants. 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  is  the  only  living  male  cousin  of  Prince  Charles  Napoleon.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  born  1858,  married,  1880,  the  daughter  of  Blanc,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Monte  Carlo  gaming  place.  His  wife  died  in  1882,  leaving  him  a  daughter,  who 
married  Prince  George  of  Greece.  He  has  one  sister,  Jeanne,  born  1861,  and  married  to  the  Marquis  de 
Villeneuve,  who  died  in  1910. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  a  daughter  of  Count  Cyprien  de  Montljo, 
a  Spanish  grandee,  was  born  May  5,  1826.  She  married  1853.  Became  a  widow  1873";  died  1920.  Her 
only  son.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  was  killed  in  Zululand  in  1879. 

BOURBON— ORLEANIST. 

Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  1869,  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Count  of  Paris,  in  1894,  as  the 
head  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  He  married,  in  1896,  the  Archduchess  Marie-Dorothea,  daughter  of 
the  Archduke  Joseph,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  mother  was  the  Spanish  Infanta  Louise  of 
Montpensier,  and  he  has  one  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mt)ntpensier,  and  four  sisters — Princess  Amelie,  married 
to  the  late  King  Charles  of  Portugal;  Helena,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  nephew  of  the  late  King  Humbert 
of  Italy;  Isabel,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  Louise,  married  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  grandson  of  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples. 

The  only  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  1910,  was  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  born  1840.  He 
married,  1863,  Frances,  Princess  of  Orleans,  and  had  two  children.  Marguerite,  born  1869,  married,  1896, 
•Patrice  MacMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta,  and  Jean,  Duke  of  Guise,  born  1874,  married,  1899,  .Isabelle. 
Princess  of  France. 

The  granduncles  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (who  were  the  sons  of  King  Louis  Philippe)  are  dead. 
They  were  Louis,  Duke  of  Nemours,  born  1814,  died  1896,  married,  1840,  Victoria,  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha;  Prince  of  Joinville,  born  1818,  died  1900,  married,  1843,  Frances,  Princess  of  Bragance;  Antony, 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  born  1824,  died  1890,  married,  1846,  Louise,  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  children  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  are  Gaston,  Comte  of  Eu,  born  1842,  married,  1864,  Isabelle,  Princess  of  Bragance,  and 
has  three  sons — Pierre  of  Alcantara,  born  1875;  Louis,  born  1878,  and  Antony,  born  1881;  Duke  of  Alencon, 
born  1844,  died  1910,  married,  1868,  Sophie,  Duchess  of  Bavaria  (who  was  burned  in  the  Paris  bazaar  fire 
in  1897),  and  Blanche,  born  1857.  The  children  of  the  Prince  of  Joinville  are  Frances,  born  1844,  married, 
1863,  Robert,  Prince  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  Pierre,  Duke  of  Penthievre,  born  1845.  The 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  are  Isabelle,  born  1848,  married,  1864,  Philippe,  Count  of  Paris,  and 
Antony,  Duke  of  Galliera,  born  1856,  married,  1886,  Eulalie,  Infanta  of  Spain.  Prince  Pierre  of  Alcantara, 
son  of  the  Comte  of  Eu;  has  two  children,  Isabelle,  born  1911,  and  Pierre,  born  1913.  His  brother.  Prince 
Louis,  married,  1908,  Marie,  Princess  of  Bourbon-Siciles,  and  has  three  children. 

The  Duke  of  Alencon  has  issue:  Princess  Louise,  born  1869,  married,  1891,  Prince  Alphonse  of  Bavaria; 
Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Vendome  and  Alencon,  born  1872,  married  Henrietta,  Princess  of  Belgium.  The 
children  of  Prince  Antony  are  Alphonse,  born  1886,  married,  1909,  Beatrice,  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  and  Louis  Ferdinand,  born  1888. 

By  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  in  1883,  the  elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  of  France  became 
extinct  and  the  right  of  succession  merged  in  the  Count  of  Paris,  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger,  or  Orleans,  line. 
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Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  born  April  8, 
1S75.  and  was  the  nephew  of  the  late  King  Leopold 
II..  who  died  L>ec.  17,  1909.  King  Albert  married, 
Oct.  2,  1900.  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  and 
has  two  sons.  Prince  Leopold  born  1901,  and  Prince 
Charles,  born  1903,  and  a  daughter.  Princess  Marie 
Jose,  born  1906 

The  King's  father  was  Prince  Philippe  of  Saxe- 
Goburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Flanders,  born  in  1837, 
married  to  the  Princess  Maria  of  Hohenzollern,  who 
flied  November,  1912.  He  died  1905.  His  elder  son. 
Prince  Baudouin.  born  in  1869,  died  in  1891.  His 
two  daughters  are  Princess  Henriette,  born  1870, 
married,  1896,  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orleans,  Duke 
of  Vendome;  and  Princess  Josephine,  born  1872; 
married,  1894,  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern. 

The  late  King  Leopold  was  born  in  1835,  and  was 
married  in  1853  to  Marie  Henriette,  Archduchess  of 


Austria,  who  died  1902.  He  died  1909.  The  daughters 
of  the  late  King  are: 

1.  Princess  Louise,  born  1858,  married  to  Prince 
Philippe  of  SaxeOoburg  and  Gotha,  1875,  and 
divorced  in  1906. 

2.  Princess  Stephanie,  born  1864,  married  1881 
to  the  late  Archduke  Rudolf  of  Austria.  Princess 
Stephanie  married,  second,  in  1900,  Elemer,  Count 
Lonyay. 

3.  Princess  Clementine,  born  1872,  married 
November,  1910,  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
son  of  the  late  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Prince 
Victor  Napoleon  is  Bonaparte  claimant  to  throne  of 
France. 

The  aunt  of  King  Albert  is  Princess  Charlotte, 
sister  of  the  late  King  Leopold  II.  and  ex-Empress 
of  Mexico,  widow  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who 
was  shot  in  Mexico  in  1867.    She  was  born  in  1840. 


Boris  III.,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  and  the  late  Marie  Louise  (died  Jan.  31, 
1899):  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma, 
born  Jan.  30,  1894;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 


BULGARIA. 

abdication  of  hLs  father,  Oct.  4,  1918.  .Brother  and 
sister  of  Boris  III.  are:  1.  Prince  Cyril,  born  1895; 
2.  Princess  Eudoxia,  born  1898;  3.  Princess  Nadejda, 
born,  1899. 


DENMARK. 


Christian  X.;  King  of  Denmark,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the 
Danish  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father,  King 
Frederick  VIII.,  May  14,  1912.  He  was  bom  Sept. 
26,  1870,  married,  1898,  the  Princess  Alexandrine 
ol  Mecklenburg,  and  has  two  sons.  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  bom  March  11,  1899,  and  Knud,  bora 
July  27,  1900. 

The  King's  brothers  and  sisters  are: 

l.  The  King  of  Norway,  Haakon,  born  1872, 
married,  1896,  the  Princess  Maud  Alexandra  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  one  son,  Olaf, 
born  1903.  2.  Harald,  Prince  of  Denmark,  born 
1876,  married,  1909,  Princess  Helena,  Duchess  of 
Sonderborg-Gliicksborg;  offspring,  Princess  Feodora, 
born  1910;  Caroline,  born  April  27, 1912;  Alexandrine, 
bom  December,  1914.  3.  Ingeborg,  born  1878, 
married,  1897,  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden.  4.  Thyra, 
born  1880.  5.  Gustav,  born  1887.  6.  Dagmar, 
born  1890. 

The  King's  mother  is  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Denmark;  married,  1869,  the  late  King  Frederick 
VIII.  of  Denmark.    She  was  born,  1851,  as  the 


Princess  Louise  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  E3ng  Charles 
XV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  King's  uncles  and  aunts  are: 

1.  The  ex-Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Alexandra),  born  1844,  married,  1863,  and  has  four 
living  children,  one  being  the  King  of  England. 

2.  Prince  Christian  Wilhelm,  born  1845  (King 
George  I.  of  Greece,  1863),  died  1913. 

^.  The  ex-Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  (Dagmar), 
born  1847,  married  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III.  in 
1866,  and  has  four  children,  one  being  the  ex-Czar. 

4.  The  Duchess  of  Cumberland  (Thyra),  bora 
1853,  married  the  present  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(English  title),  sdh  of  the  ex-King  of  Hanover,  in 
1878.  • 

5.  Prince  Valdemar,  born  1858,  married,  1885, 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans  (died  1909),  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  has  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  was  offered  the  crown  of  Bulgaria  in 
1886,  but  declined.  Prince  Aage,  the  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Valdemar,  married  the  Countess  Calvi  di 
Bergolo,  daughter  of  the  late  Italian  Minister  to 
Denmark.  By  this  marriage  he  renounced  all  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne  for  himself  and  heirs, 
the  latter  to  be  Counts  or  Countesses  of  Rosenborg. 


GREAT 

George  V.,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
Beyond  the  Seas,  and  Emperor  of  India.  He  was 
born  at  Marlborough  House  June  3,  1865,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Edward  VII.,  May  6,  1910.  He 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  June  22,  1911. 
Dec.  12,  1911,  the  Coronation  Durbar,  at  which  he 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  India,  occurred  at  Delhi. 
His  mother  (sister  of  the  late  King  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia),  was  Queen  Alex- 
andra, eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark.  She  was  born  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  1, 
1844,  and  her  full  given-name  is  Alexandra  Caroline 
Marie  Charlotte  Louise  Julia.  King  George's  father. 
King  Edward,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  born  at  Buckingham  Palace  Nov.  9,  1841, 
succeeding  to  the  throne  Jan.  22,  1901.  King 
Edward  married  King  Christian's  daughter  March 
10,  1863. 

King  George  married  (Chapel  Royal,  St.  James 
Palace),  July  6.  1893  (when  Prince  of  Wales),  Princess 
Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Teck.  She  was  born  May  26,  1867,  and  her  full 
giVen-name  is  Mary  Augusta  Louise  Olga-  Pauline 
Claudine  Agnes.  The  children  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  are: 

1.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  born  June  23,  1894.  His 
full  given-name  is  EDWARD  Albert  Christian 
George  Andrew  Patrick  David.  Besides  being  Prince 
of  Wales  he  is  Earl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Ren- 
frew, Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  Scot- 


BRITAIN. 

land.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales 
on  June  23,  1910.    He  studied  at  Oxford. 

2.  Prince  ALBERT  Frederick  Arthur  George, 
^orn  Dec.  14,  1895. 

3.  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Alice  MARY, 
bora  April  25,  1897. 

4.  Prince  HENRY  William  Frederick  Albert, 
bora  March  31,  1900. 

5.  Prince  GEORGE  Edward  Alexander  Edmund, 
born  Dec.  20,  1902. 

6.  Prince  JOHN  Charles  Francis,  born  July  12. 
1905;  died  Jan.  18,  1919. 

By  the  British  statutes,  enacted  by  Parliament 
(Act  of  Settlement,  1701)  under  William  III.  the 
legal  title  of  the  sovereign  was  settled  on  the  Pi-incesf 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  "heirs  of  her  body  being 
Protestants."  The  family  name  of  the  present  rac€ 
of  British  sovereigns  is  Guelph. 

Early  in  the  World  War  the  name  of  the  Royal 
House  was  changed  to  the  House  of  Windsor. 

"  COST  OF  THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  annuities  paid  by  the  British  people  to  the 
royal  family  for  its  support  are  as  follows:  The 
King  and  Queen,  $2,350,000;  Queen  Alexandra, 
$350,000;  Princess  Christian,  $30,000;  Princess 
Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll),  $30,000;  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  $125,000;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  $30,000; 
Princess  Beatrice,  $30,000;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
$30,000;  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  $15,000 
(suspended);  Trustees  for  King  Edward  VII. 's 
daughters,  $90,000;  total,  $3,080,000.    The  King 
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also  receives  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
During  recent  years  these  have  amounted  to  about 
-5500,000  per  annum.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  an 
income  also  from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  amounting  to  about  $400,000  per  annum. 
When  the  royal  children  marry  dowries  are  usually 
provided  for  them.  The  last  of  the  children  of  the 
late  Queen  Victoria  to  marry,  Princess  Beatrice, 
received  S100,000  as  dowry  from  the  British  people 
by  Parliament  grant. 

FAMILY  OF  THE  LATE  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

The  children  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
were: 

1.  Prince  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  Duke' 
of  Clarence  and  Avondale  and  Earl  of  Athlone,  born 
Jan.  8,  1864;  died  Jan.  14,  1892. 

2.  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Inver- 
ness, Baron  of  Renfrew  and  Killarney,  Lord  of  the 
Isles  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland,  General  and 
Admiral,  born  June  3,  1865;  married  July  6,  1893, 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
May  6,  1910,- as  KING  GEQRGE  V. 

3.  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  Princess 
Royal,  born  Feb.  20,  1867,  married  July  27,  1889,  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Fife.  Issue:  (1)  Princess  Alexandra 
(Duchess  of  Fife),  born  May  17,  1891,  married 
Oct.  15,  1913,  to  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  K.  G., 
and  has  issue.    (2)  Princess  Maud,  born  April  3, 1893. 

4.  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  born 
July  6,  1868. 

5.  Princess  IVIaud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria  iQueen 
of  Norway),  born  Nov.  26,  1869,  married  July  22, 
1896,  to  Haakon  VII.,  KING  OF  NORWAY. 

6.  Prince  Alexander  John  Charles  Albert,  born 
April  6;  died  April  7,  1871. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  LATE  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 
VICTORIA  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  son  of  George  III.  She  was  born  May  24, 
1819.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne  June  20,  1837. 
She  was  crowned  June  28,  1*38.  She  was  married 
to  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of  Coburg  and 
Gotha,  Prince  Consort,  Feb.  10,  1840.  She  died 
Jan.  22,  1901. 

1.  Princess  Victoria  (Princess  Royal),  born  Nov. 
21,  1840;  married  Jan.  25,  1858,  Frederic,  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  afterward  German  Emperor  (born 
Oct.  18,  1831;  died  June  15,  1888).  The  EMPRESS 
died  Aug.  5,  1901. 

2.  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

3.  Princess  Alice,  born  April  25,  1843;  married 
Prince  Louis  (afterward  reigning  Grand  Duke)  of 
Hesse.  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  died  Dec.  14, 
1878.  Issue:  (1)  Victoria,  born  April  5,  1863, 
married  Admiral  the  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Milford 
Haven,  Personal  A.  D.  C.  to  King  George  V.,  and 
have  issue:  (a)  Alice,  born  Feb.  25,  1885,  married 
Prince  Andrew  of  Greece  (and  has  issue.  Princesses 
Margaret  and  Theodora);  (b)  Lady  Louisa  Mount- 
batten,  born  July  13,  1889:  (c)  .George,  Earl  of 
3,Iedina,  born  Nov.  6,  1892;  (d)  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
batten,  born  June  25,  1900.  (II.)  Elizabeth  Fedor- 
ovna,  born  Nov.  1,  1864,  married  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius  of  Russia.  (III.)  Irene,  born  July  11,  1866, 
married  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  (IV,)  Ernest 
Louis,  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  born  Nov, 
25,  1868,  married  Princess  Eleonore  of  Solms- 
Hohensolms-Lich,  and  has  issue:  (a)  George  Donatus 
bom  Nov.  8,  1906;  (b)  Ludwig  Herrmann,  born  Nov. 
20,  1908.  (V.)  Alix,  born  June  6,  1872,  married 
Nov.  25,  1894,  Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias  (abdicated  1917).  Issue:  (a)  Olga,  born 
Nov,  15,  1895;  (b)  Tatiana,  born  June  10,  1897; 

c)  Marie,  born  June  26,  1899;  (d)  Anastasia,  born 
June  17,  1901;  (e)  Alexis,  born  Aug,  12,  1904,  (VI.) 
isiary,  born  May  24,  1874;  died  Nov,  15.  1878. 


The  Czar  and  his  family  were  assassinated  in 
July,  1918. 

4.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Alfred,  born 
Aug.  6,  1844,  married  Jan.  23,  1874,  Marie  Alexan- 
drovna,  only  daughter  of  Alexander  II,  of  Russia; 
succeeded  as  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Aug. 

22,  1893;  died  July  30,  1900.  Issue:  (I.)  Alfred, 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  born  Oct.  15, 
1874;  died  Feb.  6,  1899.  (II.)  Jarie,  born  Oct.  29. 
1875,  married  Prince  (now  King)  Ferdinand  of 
Roumania.    Issue:    (a)  Carol,  born  Oct,  15,  1893; 

(b)  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  11.  1894;  (c)  Marie,  born 
Jan.  8,  1900;  (d)  Nicholas,  born  Aug,  17,  1903;  (e) 
Ileana,  born  Jan.  5,  1909;  (f)  Mircea,  born  Jan.  3, 
1913;  died  Nov.  2,  1916.  (III.)  Victoria  Melita, 
born  Nov.  25,  1876;  married  the  Reigning  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  Issue:  (a)  Gottfried,  born 
March  24,  1897;  (b)  Maria,  born  Jan.  18,  1899:  (c) 
Alexandra,  born  April  2,  1901;  (d)  Irma,  born  July 
4,  1902.  (IV,)  Beatrice,  born  April  20,  1884;  married 
the  Infante  Alfonso  Maria  of  Orleans,  having  issue: 
(a)  Alvaro,  born  April  20,  1910;  (b)  Alphonso,  born 
May  28,  1912;  (c)  Ataulfo,  born  Oct.  20,  1913. 

5.  The  Princess- Christian.  Princess  Helena,  born 
^lay  25,  1846,  married  July  5,  1866  to  the  late  Gen. 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Issue:  (I.) 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  born  April  14,  1867;  died 
Oct.  29,  1900,  (II.)  Prince  Albert,  born  Feb.  26, 
1869.  (III.)  Princess  Victoria,  born  May  3,  1870. 
(IV,)  Princess  Louise  Augusta,  born  Aug.  12,  1872. 
(V.)  Prince  Harold,  born  May  12;  died  May  20,  1876. 

6.  The  Duchess  of  Argyll.  Princess  Louise,  born 
IVIarch  18,  1848;  married  March  21,  1871,  the 
Marquess  of  Lorne,  afterward  the  ninth  Diike  of 
Argyll. 

7.  The  Duke  of  Connaught.  Prince  Arthur,  Field 
IMarshal  (Governor-General  of  Canada),  born  M&y 
1,  1850;  married  March  13,  1879,  the  late  Princess 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia;  died  March  14,  1917.  Issue:  (I.)  Margaret 
born  Jan,  15,  1882;  married  Prince  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Duke  of  Scania,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
Issue:  (a)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Wester- 
botten,  born  April  22,  1906;  (b)  Sigvard,  Duke  of 
Upland,  born  June  7,  1907;  (c)  Princess  Ingrid 
Victoria,  born  March  28,  1910;  (d)  Bertil,  Duke  of 
Holland,  born  Feb.  28,  1912.  (II.)  Arthur,  Personal 
A.  D.  C.  to  King  George  V.,  born  Jan.  13,  1883; 
married  Oct.  15,  1913,  the  Duchess  of  Fife.  Issue: 
Aiastair  Arthur,  Earl  of  Macduff,  born  Aug.  9,  1914. 
(III.)  Victoria  Patricia,  born  March  17,  1886. 

8.  The  Duke  of  Albany.  Prince  Leopold,  born 
April  7,  1853;  married  April  27,  1882,  Princess 
Helena  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont;  died  March  28, 
1884.  leaving  issue:  (I.)  Alice  Mary,  born  Feb.  25, 
1883:  married  Feb.  10,  1904,  Prince  Alexander  of 
Teck,  now  Earl  of  Athlone.  Issue:  (a)  Lady  May 
Cambridge,  born  Aug.  24,  1907;  (b)  Lord  Rupert 
Cambridge,  born  Aug.  24, 1907;  Lord  Maurice  Cam- 
bridge, born  March  29;  died  Sept.  15,  1910.  (II.) 
Charles  Edward,  Reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
?ind  Gotha,  born  July  19,  1884;  married  Oct.  11,  1905, 
Princess  Victoria  Adelheid'^of  Hoist ein-Gliicksburg. 
Issue:  (a)  Prince  Johann  Leopold,  born  Aug.  2, 
1906;    (b)   Prince,ss  Sibylla,  born  Jan.  17,  1908; 

(c)  Prince  Dietmar,  born  Aug,  24,  1909, 

9.  The  Princess  Beatrice.  Princess  Beatrice,  born 
April  14,  1857;  married  July  23,  1885,  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg  (born  Oct.  5,  1858;  died  Jan,  20, 
1896).  Issue:  (I.)  Capt.  Alexander.  Marquess  of 
Carlsbrooke,  born  Nov.  23,  1886;  married,  1917, 
Lady  Irene  F.  A.  Denison,  (II,)  Victoria  Eugenie, 
born  Oct.  24,  1887;  married  May  31,  1906,  Alfonso 
XIII.,  King  of  Spain.  Issue:  (a)  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  born  May  10,  1907;  (b)  Jaime,  born  June 

23,  1909;  (c)  Beatrice,  born  June  22,  1909;  (d) 
Maria  Cristina.  born  Dec.  12,  1911;  (e)  Juan,  born 
Jan.  20,  1913;  (f)  Gonzalo,  born  Oct.  24.  1914. 
(III.)  Lord  Leopold  Mountbatten,  born  May  21, 
1889.  (IV.)  Maurice,  born  Oct.  3,  1891;  died  of 
wounds  received  in  action,  Oct.  27,  1914, 


Alexander,  King  of  the  Hellenes  (died  Oct.  25, 
1920),  succeeded  his  father  Constantine  I.,  who 
was  deposed  by  the  guaranteeing  powers,  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  June  13,   1917.  Alexander 


GREECE. 

was  the  second  son  of  Constantine,  Prince  George, 
born  1890,  being  the  eldest.  The  third  son,  Paul, 
born  1901,  heir  presumptive,  was  procljiimed  King 
Oct.  28. 
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ITALY. 


Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy,  was  born 
Nov.  11,  1869,  and  is  the  only  son  of  Humbert  I., 
second  King  of  United  Italy,  murdered  by  the 
Anarchist  Bresci  at  Monza,  July  29,  1900.  He 
married  in  1896,  Princess  Elena,  daughter  of  Nicholas, 
King  of  Montenegro,  and  has  five  children — Princess 
Yolanda,  born  June  1,  1901;  Princess  Mafalda,  born 
Nov.  19,  1902;  Prince  Humbert  (heir-apparent), 
born  Sept.  15,  1904;  Princess  Giovanna,  born  Nov. 
13,  1907,  and  Princess  Maria,  born  Dec.  26,  1914. 

Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Aosta,  born  1869,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Prince  Amedio,  married,  1895,  Princess 
EJena  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  they  have  had  issue,  two  children — 
Amedeo,  born  1898,  and  Aimone,  born  1900.  The 
three  remaining  sons  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo  are 


Victor,  Count  of  Turin,  born  1870;  Luigi,  Duke  o 
Abruzzi,  born  1873,  and  Humbert,  Count  of  Sale:-, 
bom  in  1889  of  his  second  marriage  with  his  nie* 
Princess  Letitia,  sister  of  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte* 

The  mother  of  the  King  is  Dowager  Quee  i 
Margherita,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Ferdinan  i 
of  Savoy.  She  was  born  Nov.  20,  1851,  and  marrieJ 
the  late  King,  1868. 

The  King's  great-aunt  by  marriage  was  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa 
she  died  Aug.  14,  1912,  and  had  a  son  (Princt 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  married,  1883,  Princess 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria 
and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters),  and  a  daughter, 
Marguerite,  the  latter  being  the  late  King  Humbert'^^ 
wife.  The  family  is  descended  from  the  Counts  ol 
Gavoy,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century. 


MONTENEGRO. 

Nicholas  I.,  Petrovitch  Nyegosh  (born  Sept.  25,  |  heir,  Prince^Danilo  Alexander,  born  June  29,  1871; 
1S41);  became  King  Aug.  28,  1910;  married,  1860,    married,  1899,  Princess  Juta  (Militza),  daughter  ol 
Milena  Petrovna  Vukotitch  (born  1847),  daughter  |  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
of  Vice-President  of  Council  of  State.    Son  and  ' 


NETHERLANDS. 


V\'llhelmlna,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Princess  of  Orange-Nassau,  born  Aug.  31,  1880, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  William  III.  and  Emma, 
daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck- 
Pjrmont.  Succeeded  her  father  Nov.  23,  1890.  She 
married,  Feb.  7,  1901,  Prince  Henry  of  Mecklenburg- 
Scliwerin;  issue:  Juliana  Wilhelmina,  born  April  30, 


1909,  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  Queen's  mother,  Queen  Emma,  was  regent 
from  the  death  of  the  late  King,  her  husband,  Nov. 
23,  1890,  until  the  end  of  the  minority  of  her  daughter 
Aug.  31,  1898.  This  family,  known  as  the  House  of 
Orange,  is  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Orange, 
stadt-holders  during  the  Dutch  Republic. 


NORWAY. 


Haakon  VII.,  King  of.  Norway,  was  before  his  | 
election  to  the  crown  by  the  Norwegian  people. 
1905.  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.   He  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  King  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmarlt;  I 


was  born  Aug.  3,  1872,  married,  1896.  Princess  Maud, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  ol 
Great  Britain,  and  has  one  son,  Olav,  Crown  Prince 
of  Norway,  born  July  2,  1903. 


ROUMANIA. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania,  born  Aug.  24,  i  follows:  1.  Charles  (Carol)  born,  1893.  2.  Elizabeth. 
lS6o.  is  the  nephew  of  the  late  King  Carol  I.,  who  born  1894.  3.  Marie,  born  1900.  4.  Nicolas,  born 
lied  Oct.  10,  1914.  He  married,  in  1893,  Princess  1903.  5.  Ileana,  born  -1909.  6.  Mircia,  bora  1912. 
Marie  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  had  issue  as  I  died  November,  1916. 


SERBS,  CROATS,  AND  SLOVENES,  KINGDOM  OF 


Peter  I.,  King  of  Serbia,  born  in  Belgrade,  1844, 
son  of  Alexander  Kara-Georgevitch;  after  the  murder 
of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  he  was  pro- 
claimed King;  ascended  the  throne  June  2,  1903. 
King  Peter  I.  was  married  in  1883  to  Princess  Zorka 
of  Montenegro,  who  died  in  1890.  He  has  two  sons 
and  a  daughter — George,  born  1887  (who  renounced 
his  right  to  the  throne  in  1909) ;  Alexander,  born 


1888,  and  Helene,  born  1884.  King  Peter,  owing  to 
continued  ill  health,  ha^elegated  full  royal  authority 
to  his  son  Alexander  for  the  purposes  of  government. 

King  Peter  is  descended  from  Karageorge  Petro- 
vitch, who  was  proclaimed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Serbia,  but  was  murdered  in  1817. 

The  King  has  one  brother.  Prince  Arsene  born 
1859,  married,  1892,  Aurora  Demidoff  (divorced 
1896);  offspring:    Prince  Paul,  born  April  15,  1893. 


SPAIN. 


Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain,  born  May  17, 
lSSi6,  nearly  six  months  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Alfonso  XII.  His  mother  is  Maria  Christina,  an 
Austrian  Princess.  He  married  in  1906  the  English 
Princess  Victoria  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  late 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  Princess  Beatrice 
(daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria).  He  has  four 
sons:  Alfonso,  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  born  the  10th  of  May,  1907;  Prince 
Jaime,  born  on  the  23d  of  June,  1908  and  is  deaf 
and  dumb;  Prince  Juan,  born  June  20,  1913,  and 
Prince  Gonzalo,  born  Oct.  24,  1914;  and  two 
daughters,  Princess  Beatrice,  born  June  22,  1909, 
q.nd  Princess  Maria  Christina,  born  Dec.  12,  1911. 

The  King's  sisters,  Maria  'de  las  Mercedes,  born 
Sept.  11,  1880,  married  Feb.  14,  1901,  Prince  Carlos 
of  Bourbon,  son  of  Count  Caserta;  died  Oct.  17, 
1904;  issue:  Alfonso,  born  1901  and  Isabel,  born 
l'X)4;  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  born  1882.  and  married 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  died  on  Sept.  23, 
1912,  suddenly  from  the  after  effects  of  childbirth, 
leaving  issue:  Louis  Alfonso,  born  in  1906;  Jose 
Eugenio,  born  in  1909;  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  born 
In  1911,  and  Pilar,  born  Sept.  5,  1912.  Prince 
Ferdinand  remarried  Oct.  1,  1914,  with  Dona  Maria 


Luisa  Pie  de  Concha.  This  lady  on  her  marriage 
was  created  Duchess  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  and 
given  the  courtesy  title  of  Highness  by  King  Alfonso 

The  King's  aunts  are  the  Infantas  Isabel,  born 
Dec.  20,  1851,  widow  of  the  Count  de  Girgenti; 
Maria  de  la  Paz,  wife  of  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
and  Eulalie,  born  Feb.  12,  1864,  wife  of  Prince 
Antoine  of  Orleans  (marriage  dissolved  July,  1900) 

The  King's  grandmother,  ex-Queen  Isabel  born 
in  1830,  crowned  1833,  abdicated  1870,  died  April  9. 
1904.  Her  husband,  the  Infante  Francis  d'Assisi, 
born  1822,  died  in  1902. 

The  King's  grand-aunt,  the  Infanta  Louisa,  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  (son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  of  France),  now  dead,  was  the  mother  of  a 
son  and  three  daughters:  1.  The  wife  of  the  late 
Count  of  Paris  and  mother  of  the  French  pretender, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  2.  The  late  Queen  Mercedes, 
wife  of  Alfonso  XII.,  deceased.  3.  The  Infanta 
Christina,  also  deceased. 

A  second  cousin  of  the  King  was  Don  Carlos,  born 
1848,  the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  who 
died  July  18,  1909,  leaving  a  son.  Prince  Jaime, 
born  1870,  the  present  pretender,  and  four  daughters. 

The  Spanish  reigning  family  are  Bourbons,  de- 
scendants of  King  Louis  XIV,  of  France. 
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Gustaf  v.,  King  of  Sweden,  born  June  16,  1858; 
son  oi  Oscar  II.  and  Sophie,  Princess  of  Nassau,  and 
great-grandson  of  Marshall  Bernadotte.  He  married, 
1881.  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden,  and  has  had 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  wham  is  the  Crown  I*rince 
Gustaf  Adolf,  born  1882,  who  married,  in  1905, 
Princess  Margaret  Victoria  of  Connaught,  and  has 
four  sons  and  a  daughter;  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  1906; 
Sigvard,  born  1907;  Ppincess  Ingrid,  born  1910; 
Bertil,  born  1912,  and  a  son,  born  Oct.  31,  1916. 
The  King's  other  sons  are:  Prince  Wilhelm,  born 
1884,  and  married,  1908,  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria 
Pavlovna  of  Russia  (issue  one  child.  Prince  Lennart, 


SWEDEN. 


born  1909),  divorced  1914,  and  Prince  Eric,  born 
1889.  Tlie  King  has  three  brothers;  Prince  Oscar, 
born  1859,  married  Lady  Ebba  Munck,  one  of  his 
mother's  maids  of  honor,  and  relinquished  his  rights 
to  the  throne;  Prince  Carl,  born  1861,  and  married, 
1897,  Princess  Ingeborg,  daughter  of  King  Frederik 
of  Denmark;  offspring:  Margaretha,  born  1899; 
Martha,  born  1901;  Astrid,  born  1905,  Prince  Carl, 
born  1911.  Another  brother  is  Prince  Eugene,  born 
1865.  The  King  has  a  cousin,  Louise;  married  to  the 
late  King  Frederik  VIII.  of  Denmark.  The  royal 
family  comes  from  Napoleon's  Marshal  Bernadotte, 
a  Frenchman,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden  in  1810  and  became  King  in  1818. 


Mehmed  (Mohammed)  VI.,  Sultan,  born  Jan. 
12,  1861,  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan 
Mohammed  V.,  July  3,  1918.  The  children  of  the 
present  Sultan  are:  Princess  Ulvia  Suttana^  born 
Sept.  12,  1892;  married,  Aug.  10,  1916,  to  Ismail 


TURKEY. 


Hakki  Bey.  2.  Princess  Saliha  Sultana,  born  April  1, 
1894.    3.  Prince  Ertogrul  Effendi,  born  Oct.  5,  1912. 

Heir-apparent — Abdul  Medjid  Effendi,  uncle  of 
the  Sultan,  torn  1869. 

Two  sisters  survive.  Sultan  Mehmed  VI.  is  the 
thirty-seventh  in  male  descent  from  Othman. 


EUROPE'S  EX-ROYALTIES. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Charles  I.,  ex-Emperor  of  Austria — King  of 
Hungary,  born  Aug.  17,  1887,  succeeded  his  grand- 
uncle,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  on  Nov.  21„  1916.  He 
remains  as  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  the  late 
Archduke  Otto  and  the  Archduchess  Marie  Josefa, 
sister  of  the  present  King  of  Saxony.  The  Emperor 
married  on  Oct.  21,  1911,  Princess  Zita  of  Bourbon 
Parma,  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  first  wife  of  the  present  Czar 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  They  have  issue:  I.Francis 
Joseph  Otto,  heir-apparent,  born  Nov.  20,  1912.  2. 
Adelaide  Marie,  born  Jan.  3,  1914.  3.  Robert 
Charles  Ludwig,  born  Feb.  9,  1915.  4.  Felix  Frederick 
August,  born  May  31,  1916.  5.  Karl  Ludwig,  born 
March  10,  1918.  The  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
was  born  Aug.  18,  1830,  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  Austria  after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  his  father  on 
Dec.  2,  1848.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary 
June  8,  1867.  He  married,  in  1854,  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  She  died 
by  the  hand  of  an  Anarchist  in  Geneva,  Sept.  10, 
1898.    They  had  issue: 

1.  Archduchess  Gisela,  born  1856;  married  to 
Leopold,  son  of  Prince  Luitpold  of  Bavaria. 

2.  Archduke  Rudolf,  late  heir-apparent,  born 
1858;  died  by  suicide,  1889.  He  married,  1881, 
Stephanie,  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  had  issue  one  daughter,  tMfe  Archduchess  Eliza- 
beth Marie,  bom  1883;  married,  1902.  Prince  Otto 
Windisch  Graetz.  The  widowed  Crown  Princess 
Stephanie  married,  March,  1900,  Count  Eiemer 
Lonyay. 

3.  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie,  born  1868;  married, 
1890,  Archduke  Francois-Salvator. 


William  II.,  former  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia 
was  born  Jan.  27,  1859,  succeeded  his  father,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III.,  June  15,  1888.  He  married, 
1881,  the  Princess  Augusta  Victoria  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderborg-Augustenburg  (borii.  1858) :  and 
has  had  issue: 

1,  Frederick  William,  ex-Crown  Prince,  born  May 
6,  1882;  married,  June  6,  1905,  to  Duchess  Cecilie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  has  four  sons,  William 
Frederick,  born  July  4,  1906;  Louis  Ferdinand,  born 
Nov.  9,  1907;  Hubert,  born  Sept.  30,  1909,  Frederick, 
born  Dec.  19,  1911,  and  one  daughter,  Alexandrine 
Irene,  born  April  7, 1915.  2.  William  Eitel-Frederick, 
born  1883;  married,  Feb.  27,  1906,  Princess  Sophie 
Charlotte  of  Oldenburg.  3.  Adalbert,  born  1884; 
married,  1914,  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
(a  daughter  born  1915;  died  1915).  4.  August,  born 
1887;  married  his  cousin.  Princess  Alexandra  Victoria 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  1908,  and  has  one  son,  Alex- 
ander Ferdinand,  born  1912.  5.  Oscar,  born  1888; 
married  morganatically  Countess  Bassewitz,  1914, 
and  has  two  sons,  born  respectively,  1915  and  1917. 
e.  Joachim,  bom  1890,  married  1916,  to  Princess 
Marie  Auguste  of  Anhalt;  killed  himself  1920.  7. 
Victoria  Louise,  bom  1892;  married  May,  1913,  to 
Prince  Ernst  August  of  Cumberland,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Issue,  Prince  Ernest  August,  born  Alarch  18, 


GERMANY. 


Emperor  Franz  Josef's  oldest  brother  was  Archduke 
Ferdinand  (Maximilian),  Emperor  of  Mexio  from 
1864  to  1867,  when  he  was  shot  at  Queretaro.  His 
widow,  Marie  Charlotte,  survived  him. 

On  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  in  1889,  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  passed  to  Francis 
Joseph's  second  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles 
Louis,  who  was  born  1833  and  died  1896;  he  married, 
first,  1856.  Marguerite,  Princass  of  Saxony;  she  died 
1858;  second,  1862.  the  Princess  Annunciata,  daughter 
of  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples;  she  died  1871; 
third,  1873,  Marie-Therese  of  Portugal.  He  had 
issue  <second  marriage)  Archduke  Francois  Ferdinand, 
born  1863,  who  was  the  heir-jpresumptive  to  the 
throne  (married  morganatically,  1900,  Countess 
Sophie  Chotek,  who  had  title  Duchess  of  Hohenberg 
conferred  upon  her  October,  1909,  and  renounced 
the  claim  of  his  issue  by  her  to  the  throne;  they  were 
both  shot  and  killed  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  1911,  by 
an  assassin);  the  Archduke  Otto,  born  1865;  died 
1906,  married  to  the  Princess  Marie  Josefa  of  Saxony; 
had  two  sons,  Charles,  born  1887,  and  Maximilian, 
born  1895;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  born  18C8,  re- 
nounced his  rights  in  1911  to  marry  Berta  Czuber. 
He  died  in  1915.  By  a  third  marriage  the  Archduke 
Charles  Louis  had  two  daifght^rs.  Archduchess  Marie 
Annunciata,  born  1876,  an  abbess  of  a  convent,  and 
Archduchess  Elizabeth  Ameiie,  born  1878;  married, 
1903,  Prince  Aloyse  of  Liechtenstein. 

Emperor  Franz  Josef  had  a  third  brother,  Arch- 
duke Louis  Victor,  born  1842,  who  is  unmarried 

There  are  over  eighty  other  archdukes  and  arch- 
duchesses of  Austria,  cousins  of  the  late  Emperor, 
collateral  relatives  and  members  of  the  formerly 
reigning  branches  of  Tuscany  arid  Modena. 


1914,  and  Prince  George  Wilhelm,  born  March  25. 
1915. 

The  ex-Emperor's  brother  is  Prince  Henry,  born 
1862,  and  married,  1888,  to  his  cousin.  Princess 
Irene  of  Hesse,  and  has  two  sons,  Waldemar,  born 
1889,  and  Sigismund,  born  1896,  and  the  Emperor 
has  four  sisters.    The  sisters  are: 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  born  1860;  married,  1878; 
to  Bernhard,  hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  has  one  daughter. 

2.  Princess  Victoria,  born  1866;  married,  1890,  to 
Prince  Adolph  ori  Schaumburg-Lippe ;  died  July  9, 
1916. 

3.  Princess  Sophie,  bom  1870:  married,  1889,  to 
Constantine,  the  late  King  of  Greece,  and  has  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

4.  Princess  Margaret,  born  1872;  married  1893,  to 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse.  Issue:  Six 
sons,  two  of  whom  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  ex-Emperor  has  a  number  of  cousins,  de- 
scendants of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  tlie  Emperor 
William  I.  One  of  these  is  Princess  Louise,  daughter 
of  the  late  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  wife  of  the 
British  Duke  of  Connaught,  son  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  Hohenzollern  family  is  descended  from  Frederick 
of  Hohenzollern,  a  German  Count  in  980,  and  Fred- 
erick William,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1640-88. 
whose  son  became  King  of  Prussia. 


Europe's  Ex-Royalties— Continued. 


BAVARIA . 


Louis  III.,  ex-King  of  Bavaria,  born  Jan.  7, 
184.J,  succeeded  his  cousin.  Otto,  who  after  having 
been  nominal  King  since  Louis  II. 's  death  in  1886, 
was  declared  incapable  of  occupying  the  throne  in 
October,  1913.  It  was  necessary  to  alter  the  Con- 
stitution to  bring  about  the  succession.  Otto  died 
October,  1916.  Louis  III.  married  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria-Este,  and  has  six  daughters 
and  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Prince  Rupert,  the 
Crown  Prince,  was  born  in  1869,  and  in  .1900  married 
his  cousin.  Duchess  Marie  Gabriele,  who  died 
October,  1912,  leaving  the  Princes  Luitpold,  born 
1901,  and  Albrecht,  born  1905,  Princess  Irmengard 
and  Prince  Rudolf  having  preceded  her  in  death. 
Prince  Luitpold  died  Aug.  27,  1914.  2.  Princess 
Adeigunda,  born  1870;  married,  January,  1915,  to 
Prince  William  of  Hohenzollern.  3.  Princess  Marie 
born  1872;  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon. 
A.  Prince  Karl,  born  1874.  5.  Prince  Franz,  born 
1875,  married  Princes  Isabella  von  Croy,  1912,  and 
has  issue:    Louis  Charles,  horp.  1913,  and  Marie 


Elizabeth,  born  1914,  6.  Princess  Hildegard,  born 
1881.  7.  Princess  Wiltrude,  born  1884.  8.  Princess 
Helmtrud,  born  1886.  9.  Princess  Gundelinde,  born 
1891.  , 

The"  ex-King's  brother,  Leopold,  born  1846,  Ls 
married  to  the  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria.  Issue : 
Elizabeth  Marje,  born  1874;  married,  1893.  Count 
de  Seefried  de  Buttenheim;  Augustine  Marie,  bom 
1875,  married  Joseph.  Archduke  of  AJistrla;  Georg 
Francis,  born  1880,  married,  1912,  Prpicess  Isabelle. 
of  Austria  (marriage  annulled  1913);  Conrad,  borii 
1883.  The  ex-King's  sister  is  Princess  Theresa,  v. 
doctor  of  philosophy,  member  of  the  ^Academy  oi 
Sciences,  and  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent.  A  second 
brother,  Francis,  born  1852,  died  1907;  married 
Therese,  Princess  of  Liechtenstein.  She  had  one  soii, 
Prince  Henry,  born  1884,  who  died  Nov.  7,  1916, 
from  wounds  received  on  the  battlefield. 

The  royal  house  of  Bavaria  descended  from  the 
Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelftli 
centm-y,  one  of  who^l  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Elector;  a  later  one  was  made  King  by  Napoleon  I 


WURTTEMBERG. 


William  II.,  ex-King  of  Wiirttemberg,  born  Feb. 
25,  1848,  son  of  late  Prince  Frederich  and  of  late 
Princess  Katharine  of  Wiirttemberg;  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Karl  I.,  Oct.  6,  1891.  He 
married,  1877,  Princess  Marie  of  Waldeck,  who  died 
1882,  leaving  a  daughter,  Pauline,  born  1877,  and 
who  married,  1898,  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wied.  The 


King  married,  second,  Princess  Charlotte  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe,  by  whom  he  has  no  children.  As  the 
King  has  no  male  descendants,  the  heir-presumptive 
is  his  distant  kinsm"an,  ,Duke  Albert,  born  1865, 
married  to  the  Archduchess  Margareta,  niece  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who-died  in  1902,  and  has  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 


SAXONY. 


Frederich  August  III.,  ex-King  of  Saxony,  born 
May  25,  1865,  succeeded  father,  King  Georg,  Oct. 
15,  1904.  He  married,  in  1891,  Princess  Louise  of 
Tuscany  (marriage  dissolved  1903).  The  ex-King 
has  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  Georg,  born  1893; 
Prince  Friedrich  Christian,  born  1893;  Prince  Ernst 
HeinriCh,  born  1896;  Prirfcess  Margarethe,  born  in 
1900;  Princess  Maria  Alix,  born  1901;  Princess  Anna 
Llonica,  born  1903. 

The  ex-King  has  two  sisters,  Mathilde,  born  1863, 


unmarried,  and  Maria  Josepha,  born  1867,  married 
to  the  late  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria  (died  1906), 
and  two  brothers,  Johann  Georg,  born  1869,  married 
first  to  Duchess  Isabella  of  Wiirttemberg  (died  1904). 
and  in  1906  to  Princess  Maria  Immaculata  of  Bour- 
bon, and  Max,  born  1870,  a  priest  in  holy  orders. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  was  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  having  given  an  Emperor  to  Germany  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  a^med  the  title  of  King  in  1806, 
and  was  confirmed  therein  in  1815. 


RUSSIA. 


(The  Russian  ex-Czar  Nicholas  II.,  the  Czarina, 
and  their  children,  were  murdered  by  the  Bolshevists, 
July,  1918). 

Nicholas  II.;^Jate  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  born 
May  18,  1868,  and  succeeded  his  father.  Emperor 
Alexander  III.,  Nov.  1,  1894.  He  married  the 
Princess  Al  andra  Alice  (Alix),  daughter  of  Ludwig 
IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  had  four  daughters 
and  one  son — Olga  born  in  1895;  Tatiana,  born  in 
1897;  Marie,  born  in  1899;  Anastasia,  born  in  1901, 
and  Alexis  (the  Czarevitch),  born  Aug.  12,  1904. 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  born  in  1845, 
married,  in  1866,  the  Princess  Dagmar,  daughter  of 
the  late  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  has  issue 
two  sons:  1.  Nicholas.  2.  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
born  Dec.  4,  1878,  and  two  daughters:  1.  Grand 
Duchess  Xenia,  born  1875,  married,  1894,  her  cousin, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander;  has  ^ix  sons  and  one 
daughter;  and,  2.  Grand  Duchess.^lga,  born  1882, 
married  to  Prince  Peter  of  Oldenburg  (marriage 
dissolved  October,  1916).  The  Uncles  and  aunts  of 
the  Emperor  were: 

1.  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  born  1847,  died  1909. 
He  married,  1874,  the  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  and  had-three  sons  and  one  daughter: 
1.  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  born  in  1876,  married,  1905, 
Prince^  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and 
divorced  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  offspring: 
Marie,  born  1907,  and  Ku-a,  born  1909.  2.  Grand 
Duke  Boris,  born  in  1877.  3.  Andreas,  born  1879. 
4.  Helene,  born  1882;  married,  1902,  Nicolaos  of 
Greece. 

2.  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  High  Adrairal,  born  1850. 
He  was  unmarried.    Died  Nov.  14,  1908. 

3.  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  born  1853,  married  the 
late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.    He  died  in  1900. 

4.  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  born  1857;  married,  1884, 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  daughter 


of  Princess  Alice  of  England.  Assassinated  in  1905. 
He  left  no  issue. 

5.  Grand  Duke  Paul,  born  1860;  married,  1889, 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Greece.  She  died  1891,  leaving 
a  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitri,  born  1891,  and  a 
daughter,  Marie,  born  1890;  married,  1908,  Prince 
Wilhelm  of  Sweden,  divorced  1914.  In  1902  he  con- 
tracted a  morganatic  marriage  with  Olga  Valerian- 
cwina,  .who  became  Countess  Hohenfelsen. 

A  grand  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  borsi 
1827;  died  1892;  married,  1848,  Princess  Alexandrn 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  had  issue  five  children,  th<; 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1850,  being  the  eldeto 
son,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  born  1851,  the 
eldest  daughter,  being  married  to  the  late  King  of  tlio 
Hellenes. 

A  second  grand  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholaf-, 
born  1831;  died  1891;  married,  in  1856,  the  Prince  - 
Alexandra  of  Oldenburg,  and  had  issue  two  sohf^, 
3rand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1856;  married,  1907, 
Princess  Anastasia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Monte- 
negro and  sister  of  Queen  Helene  of  Italy,  and  Graud 
Duke  Peter,  born  1864;  married,  in  1889,  Miiitza, 
sister  of  the  preceding. 

The  last  grand  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  Grand  Diilvo 
Michael,  born  1832,  died  in  1909.^  "He  marric(\ 
1857,  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  ancr- had  issue  six 
children,  the  eldest  daughter,  Anastasia,  born  1860, 
being  the  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meckleubur- - 
Schwerin  and  mother  of  the  German  Crown  Prince^ -s 
Cecilia.  The  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  was  know  a 
as  Grand  Duchess  Mikalovitsch. 

The  Russian  reigning  family  was  descended  in  tbo 
female  line  from  Michael  Romanof,  elected  Czar  in 
1613,  and  in  the  male  line  from  Duke  Karl  Friedrir-n 
of  Holstein-Gottorp.  The  members  of  the  family  fo/ 
over  two  centuries,  however,  married  so  generaliy 
Into  the  German  royal  houses  that  the  Romanofs  are 
practically,  by  blood,  Germans,  as  much  so  as  their 
kinsman,  the  late  head  of  the  German  Empire. 
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Memorable  Dates. 


of  W 
War. 
B.  C. 
2084 
1825 
1722 
1546 
1520 
1606 
1493 
1453 
1252 
1193 
1183 
1082 
1048 
1028 
878 
776 
753 
721 
658 
588 
536 
509 
480 
431 
385 
356 
331 
283 
264 
216 
•  146 
55 
4 

A.  D. 

29 
70 
313 
410 
640 
756 
787 
827 
1066 
1096 
1172 
1215 
1258 

1265 
1294 
1308 

1381 
1415 
1431 
1453 
1455 
1462 
1471 
1483 
,1492 
1497 
1517 
1519 
1534 
1535 
1539 
1558 
1564 
1565 
1565 
1572 
1588 
1603 
1607 
1609 
1615 
1616 
1618 
1619 

1619 
.  1620 


Shepherd  Kings  Conquer  Egypt. 
Shepherd  KingvS  Abandon  Eg>T>t. 
Sesostris  or  Rameses  King  of  Egypt. 
Scamander  founds  Kingdom  of  Troy 
Corinth  built. 

Pan-Athenian  games  instituted. 

Thebes  built  by  Cadmus. 

First  Olympic  games. 

Tyne  built  by  Phoenicians. 

Trojan  War  begins. 

Fall  of  Troy.  - 

Era  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

David  takes  Jerusalem. 

Solomon's  Temple  dedicated. 

Carthage  founded. 

Olympic  Era  began. 

Rome  founded. 

Ten  Tribes  put  .n  captivity. 

Byzantium  founded. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Restoration  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus. 

Expulsion  of  Ta^'Quins  from  Rome. 

Xerxes  defeated  Greeks  at  Thermopyki-. 

Peloponuesian  war  begins. 

Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burned. 

Darius  defeated  by  Alexander. 

Alexandrian  Library  founded. 

First  Punic  War  begins. 

Hannibal  defeats  Romans. 

Carthage  destroyed  by  Romans. 

Ca?sar  conquered  Britain. 

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  

The  Crucifixion. 

Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus. 

Coustantine  converted  to  Christianity. 

Romans  abandon  Britain. 

Alexandrian  Library  burned. 

Moorish  Kingdom  in  Spain  founded. 

Danes  land  in  England. 

Egbert,  first  King  of  England.  Oct.  14. 

Battle  of  Hastings,  Norman  Conquest. 

The  Crusades  began:  the  last  was  in  1270. 

Ireland  conquered  by  Henry  II. 

King  John  Granted  Magna  Charta,  June  15. 

Assembly  o!  Knights  and  Burgesses  of  England 

(the  "Mad  Parliament"). 
First  Representative  Parliament  in  England. 
First  regular  English  Parliament. 
Parliament  becomes  a  Legislative  Power,  with 

assent  essential  to  the  constitution  of  laws, 
Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  England. 
Battle  of  Agincourt,  Oct.  25. 
Joan  of  Arc  was  burned,  May  30. 
Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 
The  Wars  of  the  Rosens  began. 
The  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Mentz. 
Caxton  set  up  his  printing  press. 
Martin  Luther  Born,  Nov.  10. 
Columbus  discovered  America,  Oct.  12. 
Cabot  discovered  east  coast  of  Canada,  June  24. 
The  Reformation  began  in  Germany. 
Cortez  began  conquest  of  Mexico. 
Cartier  ascended  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  first  English  Bible  printed. 
Monasteries  were  closed  in  England. 
Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Nov.  17. 
Shakespeare  born,  April  23. 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  settled. 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  Aug.  24. 
Spanish  Armada  defeated,  July. 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Jamestown,  Va.,  settled,  May  13. 
Hudson  River  first  explored. 
Champlain  entered  Lake  Ontario. 
Shakespeare  died,  April  23. 
Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany  began. 
First  representative  Amer.  Legislative  Assembly 

Jamestown,  Va,,  July  30. 
First  negro  slaves  brought  to  America. 
Pilgrims  by  the  Mayflower  landed;  "Mayflower 

Compact"  was  signed  aboard  the  ship,  Nov. 

11;  they  went  ashore  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 

Dec.  20. 


MEMORABLE  DATES. 

Note — Consult  also  the  various  other  collections  of  dates,  following  this  table,  such  aa  Declarations 
ar.  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  Great  Battles  of  the  Civil  War,  Marine  Disasters,  Summary  ol  the  World 
Chief  Political  Assassinatioios,  etc. 

A.  D. 

1623  Manhattan  Island  settled. 
1632  Canada  and  Acacia  ceded  to  France. 
1634  Maryland  settled  by  Roman  Catholics. 
1636  Rhode  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 
1640  Cromwell's  Long  Parliament  assembled;"  Lake 
Erie  discovered  by  Brebeuf  and  Chaumont. 
1642  Colofties  of  Conn.,  New  Haven,  New  Plymouth 
and  Mass.  (incl.  New  Hampshire)  form  the 
New  England  Confederation. 
1649  Charles  I.  beheaded,  Jan.  30. 
1653  Cromwell  became  Lord  Protector. 
1660  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts;   St.  Petersburg 
founded. 

1664  New  York  conquered  from  the  Dutch. 
1664  The  great  plague  of  London. 
1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began,  Sept.  2. 
1670  Hudson  Bay  Co.  chartered,  May  13. 

1678  Roman  Catholics  excluded  from  English  Par- 
liament. 

1679  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  in  England.  _ 
1682  Pennsylvania  settled  by  Wm.  Pemi. 
1685  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

1688  James  II.  abdicated,  Dec.  11. 

1689  Irish.  Parliament  of  Jarne^   IL.   at  Du 
attaints  3,000  Protestant<?. 

1690  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1  (July  12  new  style). 
1690  First  newspaper  in  America;  at  Boston. 
1704  Gibraltar  taken  by  the  Eogiish. 

1706  Benjamin  Franklin  bom.  Jan.  17. 

1707  First  Parliament  of  Gre^t  Britain. 

1713  Peace  of  Utrecht,  April  11. 

1714  Accession  of  HoiLse  of  Hanover.  Aug.  1. 

1715  First  Jacobite  Rebellion  In  Great  Britain;  the 
second  in  1745. 

1717  Snow  fell  10  to  20  ft.  deep  in  New  England. 

Feb.  20-24. 
1720  South  Sea  Bubble. 
1742  Gen.  Nath.  Greene  bQrn.  Aug.  7. 
1745  Battle— of  Fontenoy,  April  '60. 
1754  New  Hampshire,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  T„ 
Penna.,  and  Md.,  hold  a  convention  at  Al- 
bany to  consider  a  Colonial  Confederacy. 
June  19. 

1756  Black  Hole  suffocation  in  Calcutta. 

1757  Clive  won  battle  of  Plassey  in  India. 
1759  Canada  taken  from  the  French. 
1763  Pontiac's  conspiracy. 

1765  Stamp  Act  enacted  by  Parliament,  March. 
1765  N.  Y.,  R.  I.,  Del,,  Mass.,  Conn..  N.  J.,  Penna., 
Md.,  and  S.  C,  hold"  Stamp  Act  Congress  at 
N.  Y.  City  and  issue  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
Oct.  7. 

1770  Boston  Massacre,  March  5. 
1773  Steam  engine  perfected  by  Watt. 

1773  Tea  destroyed  In  Boston  Harbor,  Dec.  16. 

1774  First  Continental  Congress,  Sept.  5-Oct.  26, 
Philadelphia. 

1775  First  American  Anti-Slavery  Soc.  Founded  by 
Quakers,  April  14,  Phila. 

1775  Battle  of  Lexington.  April  19. 
1775  Second  Continental  Congress,  May  10,  Phila. 
1775  Congress  agrees  on  Articles  of  Confederation, 
May  :20. 

1775  Mecklenburg,-  North  Carolina,  Declaration  of 

Independence,  May  20. 
1775  Washington  chosen  head  of  American  Army. 
June  15. 

1775  Battle    of    Bunker    Hill,    June  17. 

1776  Tom  Paine  publishes  ".Common  Sense." 
1776  Rhode  Island  declares  her  independence,  May  4. 
1776  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.  C,  June 

28. 

1776  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4. 
1776  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27. 
1776  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Sept.  16. 
1776  Nathan  Hale  executed,  Sept.  22. 
1776  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  River,  Dec.  8. 
1776  Third  Continental  Congress,  Balto.,  Dec.  20. 

1776  Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  25-26. 

1777  Vermont  declares  independence,  Jan. 
1777  Fourth  Continental  Congress^  Phila.,  March  4. 
1777  Henry  Clay  born,  April  12. 
1777  Stars  and  Stripes  flag  adopted  by  Congress, 

June  14. 

1777  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug.  16. 


Memorable  Dates— Continued. 
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A.D. 

1777  Fifth  Continenral  Congress  meets  (for  1  day) 

Lancaster,    Pa.,    Sept.  27. 
1777  Sixth  Continental  Congress  meets,  York,  Pa., 

Sept.  30. 

1777  Burgoyne's  surrender,  Oct.  17. 

1777  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress, 

Nov.  15. 

1778  Seventh  Continental  Congress  meets,  Phila., 

July  2. 

1778  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  massacre,  by  Indians  and 

Tories,  July  4. 
1778  N.  J.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Va.,  and 

S.  C,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  July 

9;  N.  C,  July  21;  Ga  ,  July  24. 
1778  French  fleet  arrives  in  Narfagansett  Bay,  July 

29. 

1778  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  massacre  by  Indians  and 
Tories,  Nov.  10. 

1778  N.  J.  signs  Articles  of  Confederution.  Nov.  26. 

1779  Del.  signs  Articles  of  Confederation,  Feb.  12- 

May  5. 

1779  Capt.  Cook  killed.  Feb.  14. 
1779-*80  Long  Island  Sound  frozen  over. 

1780  Bank  of  Penna.  chartered   (fir*t  in  U.  S.), 

March  1. 

1780  Massacre  of  Americans  in  Waxluiw,  N.  C,  by 
British,  May  29'.% 

1780  Maj.  Andre  captured,  Sept.  2:-?;  liuiiii,  Oct.  2. 

1781  Congress  announces  eomiJlete  ratification  of 

Articles  of  Confederation,  March  1. 

1781  Cornwallis  surrenders  at  Yorktowu,  Oct.  19. 

1782  Congress  adopts  great 'seal  of  U.  S.,  June  20. 

1782  Preliminary  peace  articles  between  U.  S.  and 

Great  Britain  sii;ned;  at  Paris,  Nov.  30;  by 
this  treaty  the  Newfoundland  lisheries  were 
regulated  with  the  U.  S. 

1783  Eighth  Continental  Congress  meet.-,  Princeton, 

N.  J.,  June  30. 
1783  Fiery  meteor  passed  over  Fnsihmd,  Aug,  IS. 
1783  Definitive  treaty  of  p^ace  between  U.  S.  and 

Great  Britain.  Sept.  3 
1783  Congress  demobilizes  Aineriean  Army,  Oct.  IS- 

Nov.  3. 

1783  British  evacuated  New  York,  N(n-.  2."). 
1783  Ninth  Continental  Congress  meets.  Annapolis, 
Md.,  Nov.  26. 

1783  Washington  delivers  his  farewell  address,  at 

Fraunces's  Tavern,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4;  resiyus  his 
.  army  commission,  Dec.  23,  and  retires  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  Va. 

1784  Congress  ratifies  peace  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 

ain, Jan.  14. 

1784  First  daily  paper  in  America,  Advertiser,  issued 
at  Phila. 

1784  Tenth  Continental  Con^jress  meets,  Trenton, 

N.  J.,  Nov.  1. 

1785  Eleventh  Continental  Coni<ress  meet^  at  N.  Y., 

Jan.  11. 

1786  Shay's  rebellion,  in  ?^Iass. 

1787  U.  S.  Constitution  ratified  at  a  convention  of 

delegates  from  the  States,  at  Phila.,  May  14- 
Sept.  17. 

1787  Fourteenth  (last)  Continental  Congress  meets 

at  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5;  adjourns  1788,  Oct.  21. 

1788  First  settlement  in  Australia,  Jan.  26. 

1789  First  Presidential  election,  Feb. 

1789  U.  S.  Constitution  in  effect  in  ratifying  States, 
March  4. 

1789  First  U.  S.  Congress  meets,  N.  Y.,  April  6. 
1789  Was.hington  first  inaugurated  President,  April 
30.  / 

1789  The  French  Revolution  began,  July  14. 
1789  U.  S,  Supreme  Court  created,  Sept. 

1789  North  Carolina  ratifies  Constitution,  Nov.  21. 

1790  Rhode  Island  ratifies  Constitution,  May  29. 
1792  King  of  Sweden  shot  by  Ankerstrom. 

1792  France  proclaimed  a  Republic. 
1792  First  U.  S.  Mint  established,  April  2. 

1792  First  Canadian  Legislature. 

1793  Cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney. 

1793  Louis  XVI.  of  France  executed,  Jan.  21. 
1796  Vaccination  discovered  by  Jenner. 
1798  The  Irish  Rebellion. 

1798  Lord  Nelson  defeat,s  French  fleet  near  Egypt. 

1799  Bonaparte  declared  First  Consul. 

1800  Sixth  Coagress  (2d  session),  meets  (for  first 

time)  at  Washington,  Nov.  17. 

1801  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Jan.  1; 

first  Parliament  of  United  Kingdom. 
1801  U.  S.  Capitol  burned,  at  Washington,  by  the 
British,  Jan.  19. 


A.D. 

1803  England  and  France  rjnew  war. 

1803  Louisiana  purchased  from  the  French 

1804  Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  France. 

1805  Battle  of  Trafa,l|?ar;  death  of  Nelson,  Oct.  21. 
1805  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  Doc.  2. 

1807  British  take  Copenhagen. 

1807  Robert  E.  Lee  born.  Jan.  19. 

1807  Fulton's  first  steamboat  voyage. 

1812  Second  United  States  war  with  Great  Britain. 

1812  The  French  expedition  to  Moscov/. 

1813  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10. 

1814  The  printing  machine  invented. 
1814  Scott's  "Waverley"  published. 
1814  Bonaparte  abdicated. 

1814  Battle    of    Lake    Champlain,  Macdonough's 
Victory,  Sept.  11. 

1814  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24. 

1815  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8. 
1815  Battle  of  Water  oo,  June  IS. 

1815  "Holy  Alliance"  formed  at  Paris,  Sept.  26. 

1817  Work  begun  on  Erie  Canal,  July  4. 

1818  Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished  at  New  York, 

Dec.  6. 

1819  First  steamship  crossed  the  At  la  a  tie.    Tliis  was 

the  Savannah,  which  '.vent  from  N.  Y.  to 
Savannah.  (Marcli  2S-Apn]  12,'.^. and  went 
from  Savannah  to  LiverDool  ;.\fdy  22-June 
20). 

1821  NapoleoTL.died  at  St.  Helena,  May  5. 

1822  Famine  in  Ireland. 

1823  Monroe  Doctrine  declared,  Dec.  2. 

132S  First  passenger  railroad  in  Unit-ed  States  (the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio)  was  begun,  July  4. 
1828  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1828  Catholics  readmitted  to  Parliament. 

1829  W'elland  Canal  opened. 

1830  Revolution  in  France.  Orlf»anist  succession. 

1831  London  Bridge  opened,  Aug.  1. 

1833  Steamship  "Royal  William"  crossed  from  Nova 

Scotia  to  England. 
1S34  Last  lottery  in  England.  Aug.  2S. 
1835  Morse  invent^^d  the  telegraph, 
1835  Seminole  War  in  Florida  began. 
1835  Great  fire  in  New  YorK  City.  Dec  lG-17. 
1837  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  June  20. 
1839  Seven  hundred  die  by  earthquake  at  Martinique 
1841  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  united,  FeD.  10. 
1843  San  Domingo  earthquake. 

1845  Texas  annexed.  • 

1846  Sewing  machine  completed  by  Howe. 
1846  The  Irish  Potato  Famine. 

j  1846  British  Com  Laws  repealed,  June  26. 

1846  War  with  Islexico  began:  treaty  signed  July  4, 

1848. 

1847  Battle  of  Chapultepec,  Sept.  13. 

1848  French  Revolution,    Republic  succeeded  reign 

of  Louis  Philippe. 
1848  Washington  monumeiit  at  \^  ash..  D.  C,  begun, 
July  4 

1848  Gold  discovered  In  California.  Sept. 

1850  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty   between   U.   S.  and 

Britain. 

1851  Gold  discovered  In  Australia.  Feb.  12. 

1851  First  International  Exhibition,  London. 

1852  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  France. 

1853  Crimean  War  began. 

1-854  Japan  opened  by  Commodore  Perry. 
1855  Sebastopol  falls.  Crimean  War  ends,  Sept.  8. 
1857  The  Great  Mutiny  in  India. 
1857  The  Dred  Scott  decision 

1857  First  Atlantic  cable  message.  Aug.  4. 

1858  Earthquake  destroys  Corinth. 

1859  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia 

1860  South  Carolina  seceded.  Dec,  20 

1861  Emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs, 
1861  Fort  Sumter  fired  on,  April  12. 
1861  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  July  21. 

1861  Great  fire  in  London. 

1862  Battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17. 

1863  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Jan.  1. 
1863  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3. 

1863  Draft  riots  at  N.  Y.  City.  July  13-16. 

1863  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19-20. 

1864  War  between  Germany  and  Denmark. 

1865  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  April  9. 

1865  President  Lincoln  assassinated,  April  14. 

1866  Two  hundred  lost  when  Str.  "London"  burns. 
1866  Fenians  invaded  Canada. 

1866  Atlantic  cable  laid. 

1867  Maximilian  of  Mexico  executed. 
1867  The  Dominion  of  Canada  established. 
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A.  D. 

1868  Queen  Isabella  flees  from  Spain,  Sept.  30. 

1869  Financial  "Black  Friday"  in  New  Yoric,  Sept.  24 

1870  Franco-German  War  beguQ,  July  19;  France 

proclaimed  Republic,  Sept.  4. 

1870  French  capitulated  at  Sedan,  Sept.  1. 

1871  The  German  Empire  re-established. 

1871  The  great  fire  in  Chicago,  Oct.  8-11. 

1872  Eruption  ol  Mt.  Vesuvius,  April  26. 
1872  The  great  fire  in  Boston,  Nov.  9. 
1876  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876  Jarrett  and  Palmer  train.  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  left  Jersey  City  May  31;  arrived 
San  Francisco,  June  4;  time  of  journey,  83 
hours,  34  minutes. 

1876  Hallett's  Reef  (Hell  Gate)  blovm  up,  Sept.  2. 

1876  Brooklyn  Theatre  tire,  Dec.  5,  289  lives  lost. 

1877  Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey,  April  24. 

1878  Paris  Exposition. 

1878  "L"  opened  in  New  York,  April  30. 

1879  English  massacred  at  Cabul,  Sept.  4. 

1881  East  River  frozen  over,  so  that  people  crossed. 

1881  President  Garfield  shot,  July  2. 

1882  Tuberculosis  germ  discovered  by  Dr.  Koch. 

1883  Brooklyn  Bridge  opened.  May  24. 

1884  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  presented  to 

U.  S^  at  Paris,  July  4. 

1885  Hell  Gate  rocks  blown  up,  Oct.  10. 

1886  Charleston,  S.  C,  earthquake,  Aug.  31. 
1886  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe's  Island  unveiled 

in  presence  of  1,000,000  people.  The  World 
raised  $100,000  to  erect  the  statue,  Oct.  28. 

1888  Great  Blizzard  in  Eastern  part  of  U.  S.,  March 

11-14. 

1889  Brazil  became  a  Republic. 
1889  Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood,  May  31. 
1893  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

1893  Queen  Liliuokalani  of  Hawaii  deposed,  Jan.  16. 

1894  Chinese-Japanese  War  began. 
1894  Hawaii  made  a  Republic,  July  4. 

1894  First  gasoline  vehicle  ia  operation,  July  4. 
1894  Battle  of  Yalu,  Sept.  17. 

1894  Capt.  Dreyfus  degraded,  Dec.  23;  restored  to 

rank,  July  12,  190«. 

1895  Roentgen  Ray  discovered  by  W.  K.  Roentgen, 

a  German  physicist. 

1895  Cuban  Revolution  began,  Feb.  20. 

1896  "Greater  New  York"  bill  signed,  ]\Iay  11. 

1897  The  Turkish-Greek  War. 

1898  U.  S.  Battleship  Main^  blown  up  in  harbor  of 

Havana,  Cuba,  Feb.  15. 
1898  War  began  between  Spain  and  the  United 

States,  April  21. 
1898  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 

Bay,  May  1. 
1898  The  Spanish-American  War. 
1898  Battles  of  San  Juan  and  El  Caney,  July  1-3. 
1898  Battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3. 
1898  Peace  protocol  signed  between  the  United 

,  States  and  Spain,  Aug.  12. 
1898  Peace  treaty  signed  by  American  and  Spanish 

delegates  at  Paris,  Dec.  10. 

1898  Battle  of  Omdurman,  Sept.  2. 

1899  Unversal  Peace  Conference. 
1899  The  South  African  War  began. 

1899  Philippine- American  War  began,  Feb.  4. 

1899  Windsor  Hotel  fire  (N.  Y.),  Mar,  17.  45  lives 

lost. 

1900  Paris  Exposition. 

1900  Boxer  Insurrection' in  China. 
1900  Hoboken  docks  and  ships  fire,  June  30,  145 
lives  lost. 

1900  The  Galveston  tornado,  Sept.  8. 

1901  Death  of  Queen  Victoria,^  Jan.  22. 

1901  Aguinaldo  captured  by  Gen.  Funston.  IMar.  23. 
1901  Pan-American  Exposition,  May  1-Nov.  2. 
1901  Assassination  of  President  McKinley,  Sept,  6. 

1901  Marconi  signalled  letter  "S"  across  Atlantic 

from  England  to  Newfoundland,"  Dec.  12. 
First  message  sent  in  Dec,  1902. 

1902  Martinique  destroyed  by  volcano. 
1902  Pennsylvania  coal  strike. 

1902  Cuban  Republic  inaugurated,  May  20. 

1902  Edward  VII.  crowned  King  of  Great  Britain, 

Aug.  9. 

1903  Kishinev  massacre. 

1903  Republic  of  Panama  established. 
1903  Alaska  boundary  treaty. 

1903  U.  S.-Philippine  cable  completed;  message  sent 

around  the  world  in  12  minutes,  July  4. 

1904  The  Great  Fire  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  7. 
1904  The  Russo-Japanese  War  began. 


A.D. 

1904  St.  Louis  Exposition  opened,  April  30. 
1904  Steamboat  General  Slocum  burned,  June  16. 

1904  Subway  opened.  New  York,  Oct.  27. 

1905  Battle  of  Mukden,  Feb.  20-Mar.  15. 
1905  Battle  of  Sea  of  Japan,  May  27-28. 

1905  Norway  dissolved  union  with  Sweden. 

1906  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  April  5-12. 

1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  conflagration, 
April  18-19. 

1908  Great  earthquake  in  Southern  Italy. 

1908  American  battleship  fleet  nearly  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe. 

1908  Chelsea  (Mass.)  fire,  April  12. 

1908  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  discovered  North  Pole,  he 

claimed,  April  21. 

1909  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  discovered  North  Pole 

April  6. 

1909  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  New  York,  Sept.- 

Oct.-Nov. 

1910  Republic  of  Portugal  established. 

1910  Union  of  South  Africa,  May  31. 

1911  The  Italian-Turkish  War  began. 

1911  Postal  Banks  established  in  United  States, 
Jan.  3. 

1911  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  resigned. 
1911  The  South  Pole  discovered,  Dec.  14,  by  Capt. 
Roald  Ainundsen. 

1911  China  proclaimed  a  Republic. 

1912  Balkan  War  began. 

1912  Equitable  Building  burned,  Jan.  9,  6  lives  lost. 

1912  SteamshiD  Titanic  wrecked,  April  14. 

1913  Foulke  Engle  Brandt  pardoned  by  Gov.  Sulzer, 

New  York,  Jan.  17. 
1913  Ohio  and  Indiana  floods.  Mar.  25-27. 
1913  Peace  Palacfe  at  Hague  dedicated. 

1913  Steamer  Voltumo  disaster,  Oct.  9. 

1914  General  European  war. 

1914  S.S.  Empress  of  Ireland  sunk.  May  29. 

1914  Great  fire  in  Salem,  June  25. 

1914  Archduke  Francis  of  Austria  assassinated  at 

Sarajevo,  June  28. 
1914  Germany  invaded  Belgium,  Aug.  2. 
1914  Panama  Canal  opened,  Aug.  15. 
1914  Cape  Cod  Canal  opened. 
1*914  Japan  declared  war  on  Gerinany,  Aug.  23. 

1914  Austria  declared  war  on  Japan,  Aug.  25. 

1915  Panama  -  Pacific    International  Exposition 

opened^  Feb.  20. 
1915  Steamship  Lusitania  sunk.  May  7. 
1915  Excursion  steamer  Eastland  disaster,  July  24. 
1915  Wireless  communication  between  Japan  and 

United  States  established,  July  27. 
1915  Steamship  Arabic  sunk,  Aug.  19. 
1915  Italian  liner  Ancona  sunk,  Nov.  9. 

1915  China  restored  as  a  Monarchy. 

1916  Teutonic  Peace  Proposal  made. 

1916  Black  Tom  Dock  explosion  and  fire,  Jersey 

City,  July  30,  $33,000,000  loss. 

1917  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  abdicated  throne. 

Mar.  15. 

1917  United  States  declared  a  state  of  war  existed 
with  Germany,  April  6;  with  Austria,  Dec.  7. 

1917  King  Constantino  of  Greece  abdicated,  June  12. 

1917  Pope  Benedict  made  public  his  peace  proposal, 
Aug  1,  which  America  and  the  Allies  rejected. 

1917  Halifax  disaster,- Dec.  6;  explosion  of  a  munition 
ship  In  harbor,  in  collision  caused  fire  that 
laid  in'ruins  one-third  of  the  city;  killed  1,226, 
with  400  others  missing;  destroyed  3,000 
houses,  with  $20,000,000  damage. 

1917  Jerusalem  surrenders  to  British,  Dec,  8. 

1918  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  shot  by  Bolshevik 

orders,  at  Ekaterinburg.  2  A.  M.,  July  16. 

1918  Pres.  Wilson,  wife  and  party  leave  New  York 

for  France,  Dec.  4;  arrive  at  Brest,  Dec.  13; 
Paris,  Dec.  14;  London,  Dec.  26;  Paris  again, 
Dec.  31. 

1919  Peace  Conference  opens  Informally  at  Paris, 

Jan.  12;  formally,  Jan.  18. 
1919  Treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Germany  signed 
at  Versailles,  France,  by  the  various  treaty 
plenipotentiaries,  June  28;  ratified  by  the 
Nat.  Assembly  of  the  German  Common- 
wealth, July  9;  by  the  British  Parliament, 
July  25.  and  by  King  George,  July  31;  by  the 
King  of  Italy,  Oct.  7;  by  France.  Oct.  13;  by 
Japafti  Oct.  27;  rejected  by  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
Nov.  19. 

1919  Pres.  Wilson  left  France  for  U.  S.,  Feb.  15;  he 
returned  to  the  Peace  Conference,  March  14^ 
he  left  again  for  the  U.  S.,  June  29;  he  gave 
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the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  July  10;  he  began 
his  western  speaking  tour;  Sept.  4;  he  became 
ill  at  Kansas  City,  Sept.  26,  and  returned  to 
the  White  House,  where  he  was  in  bed  till 
Nov.  11. 

1919  Three  U.  S.  Navy  sea-planea  left  Trepassy, 
Newfoundland,  May  16:  one,  the  N-C  4, 
reached  the  Azores,  May  17;  Lisbon,  May  27; 
Plymouth,  Eng..  May  31.  Harry  G.  Hawker 
and  MacKenzie  Grieve  fell  in  midocean, 
on  an  attempted  flight,  May  18,  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland,  but  were  rescued.  John 
Alcock  and  A.  W.  Brown  made,  June  14-15,  a 
non-stop  air  flight  from  Newfoundland  to 
.  Ireland.  A  British  dirigible  balloon,  R-34, 
left  Scotland,  July  2,  and  descended  at  Min- 
eola,  L.  I.,  July  6.  It  left  for  England,  July 
10,  and  arrived  there  July  13.  The  U.  S. 
transcontinental  air  flight,  N.  Y.  to  San 
Francisco,  and  return,  Oct.  8-18,  was  won  by 
Lieut.  W.  B.  Maynard  and  Lieut.  Alex. 
Pearson. 


A.  D. 

1919  Nation-wide  bomb  plot,  at  the  home  of  Attv. 

Gen.  Palmer,  the  Red  was  killed  by  his  own 

bomb,  June  2. 
1919  Airplane  service  between  N.  Y.  and  Chicago 

began,  July  1. 
1919  Big  port  strike  at  N.  Y.,  Boston,  etc.,  began, 

July  16. 

1919  31  killed,  500  injured  in  race  riot,  at  Chicago, 

  July  27. 

1919  Boston  police  strike,  began,  Sept.  9. 

1919  Steel  workers  strike  all  over  U.  S.,  beginning, 

Sept.  22;  railway  strike  in  England,  began, 
Sept.  27;  soft  coal  miners  in  U.  S.,  began  a 
strike  Oct  31 

1920  The  U.  S.  Transport  Buford  (Soviet  Ark),  took 

to  Finland  Emma  Goldman,  Alex.  Berkman 
and  200  other  Reds  (December,  1919,  Jan- 
uary, 1920). 

1920  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution, providing  for  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion, was  proclaimed  in  effect,  Jan.  16. 

1920  The  Nineteenth  Amendment,  giving  suffrage 
to  women,  was  proclaimed  In  effect,  Aug.  26. 


NOTED  INVENTIONS. 

AMERICAN. 


Invention. 


Air  brake  ^  

Celluloid  

Welt  machine  

Block  signals  for  railways .  . 

Automatic  car-coupler  

Water  gas  

Machine  for  making  barbed 
wire  , 

Telephone  , 

Typewriter  , 

Talking  machine  

Electric  lamp  

Incandescent  lamp  

Automatic  knot-tying  har- 
vester machine  

Buttonhole-sewing  machine. 

Chain  -  stitch  shoe  -  sewing 
machine  

Chrome  tanning  

Trolley  car  

Type-bar  casting  

Cash  register  

Electric  furnace  reduction.  . 


Westinghouse . . 

1869 

Hyatt  

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1875 

Glidden  

1875 

Bell  

1876 

1878 

1878 

Brush  

1879 

Edison  

1880 

1880 

1881 

French  &  Myers 

1881 

1884 

Van  Depoele  & 

Sprague  

1884-87 

Mergenthaler .  . 

1885 

1885 

Cowles  

1885 

Invention. 


Split-phase  induction  motor 

Single-type  composing  ma- 
chine   

Rotary  converter  

Recording  adding  machine. . 

Transp'rent  photograph  film 

Calcium  carbide  

Continuous  -  process  match 
machine  

Electric  welding  

Electrolytic  alkali  prod'ction 

Carborundum  

Harveyized  armor  plate. . .  . 

Motion-picture  machine, .  . . 

Dry-air  process  for  blast  fur- 
nace  

Artificial  graphite  

Disk  ploughs  (modern  type) . 

High-speed  steel  

Aeroplane  


Hydro-aeroplane . 
Machine  gun  


Tesla.. 


Lanstoa . . . 
Bradley .  . . 
Burroughs. 
Eastman. . . 
Willsoa.  ... 


Beecher .  . 
Thomson. 
Castner .  . 
Acheson . . 
Harvey..  > 
Edison.  .  . 


Gayley  , 

Acheson. ... 

Hardy  

Taylor  &  White 
Orville  &  Wil- 
bur Wright.  . 
GiennH.Curtlss 
Isaac  N,  Lev/is 


1887 

1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1893 

1894 
1896 
1896 
1901 

1903 
1911 
1912 


Invention. 


Date. 


Inventor, 


Nationality. 


Dynamite  

Artificial  alizarene  (dye)  

Siphon  recorder  

Gas  engine.  Otto  cycle  

Centrifugal  creamer  

Electric  transformer  

Manganese  steel  

Smokeless  powder  

Cyanide  process  for  extracting  metal. 

Mantle  burner  

By-product  coke  oven  

Electric  steel  

Wireless  telegraphy  

Diesel  oil  motor  

Depth  bomb  


1867 
1869 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1893 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1903 


Nobel  

Graebe  &  Lieberman. 

Thompson  

Otto  

De  Laval  

Gaulard  &  Gibbs , . . . . 

Hadfleid  

Vielle  

Arthur  &  De  Forrest. 

Welsbach  

Hoffman  

Heroult ,  

Marconi  , 

Diesel  , 

W.  T.  Unge   


Swedish. 

German, 

.English. 

German. 

Swedish. 

English. 

English. 

French. 

English. 

Austrian. 

Austrian. 

French. 

Italian. 

German. 

Swedish. 


The  first  patents  were  granted  for  titles  of  nobility  .in  Englond  by  King  Edward  III.,  in  1344; 
In  1591,  in  England,  patent  were  granted  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  books.  The  first  patents  for 
Inventions  were  authorized  by  an  English  statute  of  1623.  The  English  indexes  of  patents  run  from  the 
earliest  to  date.    American  patents  were  protected  by  an  Act  of  1790. 

According  to  Henry  L.  Davis,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association, 
the  "Father  of  the  Typewriter"  was  William  Austin  Burt,  of  whom  he  says:  "Burt  was  born  in  Petersham, 
Mass..  in  1792  and  resided  in  this  State  from  1798  to  1824,  when  he  moved  to  Michigan,  where  he  died  Pt 
Detroit  in  1858.  The  'Typographer'  was  Burfs  name  for  the  first  going  typewriter  ninety  years  ago  last 
summer,  and  for  forty-five  years  writing  machines  were  generally  so  designated.  A  complete  wor::ii:e 
model  of  the  Tjrpographer  was  in  the  Patent  Office  from  1829  until  the  fire  of  Dec.  15,  1836.  destroyed  all 
the  models."  Mr.  Davis  characterizes  Mr.  Burt  as  the  ."inventor,  maker  and  patentee  of  the  first  typo 
writer  constructed  at  any  time  in  any  country." 
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Boiler  Explosions:  Coal  Mine  Disasters: 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
 (From  "The  Locomotive,"  Hartford,  Conn.) 


Tear  Ending 
December  31. 


1S76  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1S80  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891.  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  


Num- 
ber of 
Explo- 
sions. 


75 
83. 
97 
132 
170 
159 
172 
184 
152 
155 
185 
198 
246 
180 
22& 
257 
269 
316 
362 
355 
346 
3^^9 


Killed. 


147 
157 
178 
208 
259 
251 
271 
263 
254 
220 
254 
264 
331 
304 
244 
263 
298 
327 
331 
374 
382 


Injured 


145 
201 
216 
213 
555 
313 
359 
412 
251 
278 
314 
388 
505 
433 
351 
371 
442 
385 
472 
519 
529 
528 


Killed 

a-nd 
Injured 


292 
358 
394 
421 
814 
564 
630 
675 
505 
498 
568 
652 
836 
737 
595 
634 
740 
712 
803 
893 
911 
926 


Year  Ending 
December  31. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Num- 

Persons, 

ber  of 
Explo- 
sions. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Kilie<l* 
and 

Injured. 

383 

324 

577 

'  901 

383 

298 

456 

764 

373 

268 

520 

788 

423 

312 

646 

968 

391 

304 

629 

833 

383 

293 

522 

816 

391 

220 

394 

614 

450 

383 

585 

968 

431 

235 

467 

702 

471 

300 

420 

720 

■470 

281 

531 

812 

550 

227 

422 

64& 

533 

280 

506 

786 

499 

222 
278 

416 

638 

537 

392 

670 

499 

180 

369 

549 

467 

148 

315 

463 

403 

132 

236 

368 

499 

199 

375 

574 

506 

149 

289 

438 

449 

130 

340 

470 

526 

186 

342  ] 

.528 

COAL-MINE  DISASTERS  IN  U.  S..  1916-1919,  IN  WHICH  5  OR  MORE  WERE  KILLED. 
 (By  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.)  


Name  of  Mine. 


Location  of  Mine. 


1 


Nature  of  Accident. 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
MSr. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
June 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
May 
Aug; 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
June 
June 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Lance.  

Jefferson  and  Clearfield  No.  2 

Davis  No.  42  

Hollenback  

King  

Robindale  

Woodward  

Jamison  No.  7  

Rod  en. .'.  


Fidelity  No.  9. . .. 
Henderson  No.  1. 
Lynden  


Hastings  , 

Rend  No.  2  

West  Kentucky  No.  7 . . 

Old  Ben  No.  11  

Yukon  No.  1  

Wilkeson  

Nemo   . . 

ilia  

Harmar  

Burnett  

North  

Empire  

Majestic  

Baltimore  tunnel  No.  2 . 

Alderson  No.  5  

Lansf ord  colliery  

CarswcU  

Weirwood  

Oakdale  

Amsterdam  No.  2  


Plymouth,  Pa  

Ernest,  Pa.  .  

Kempton,  W.  Va.-Md, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  

Kimball.  W.  Va  

Seward,  Pa  

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  

Barrackville,  W.  Va. . . 

Marvel,  Ala  

Palos,  Ala  

vStone  City,  Kan.  

Henderson  ville.  Pa ... , 
Mason,  W.  Va  


Hastings,  Col  

Hervin,  HI  

Clay,  Ky  

Christopher,  111 ...  . 
Blu^neld,  W.  Va.. . 
Wilkeson,  Wash.  .  . 
Harriman,  Tenn.  . . 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Harmarviile,  Pa .  .  . 
Burnett,  Wash .... 

Royalton,  111  

Aguilar,  Col  

Majestic,  Ala  

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa .  . 
Alderson,  Okla .... 

Lansf  ord,  Pa  

Kimball,  W.  Va .  .  . 
Weirwood,  W.  Va. . 

Laveto,  Col  

Amsterdam,  Ohio. . 


Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Lightning   exploded  powder 
in  powder  house. 

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  r 

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Inrush  of  water  and  gravel. 

Mine  explosion  

Mine  fire  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Mine  explosion  

Powder  explosion  

Mine  explosion  -r-.- 

Gas  explosion  

Gas  explosion  

Gas  explosion  

Gas  explosion  

Mine  fire  


27 
16 
6 
6 
8 
6 
10 
18 
30 
20 
14 
6 

121 

9 
62 
17 
17 

6 
11 
13 

8 
12 
21 
13 
22 
92 
15 

8 


IS 
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COAL-MINE  DISASTERS  IN  THE  U.  S.  IN  WHICH  100  OR  MORE  MEN  WERE  KILLED. 


Date. 


1869 
1884 
1891 
1892 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1917 


Sept. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
May 
May 
July 
June 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Name  of  Mine. 


Avondale  

Laurel .  

Mammouth  

No.  11   .  . 

Winter  quarters  Nos.  1  and  4. 

Fraterviile  

Rolling*Mill  

Hanna  No.  1  

Harwick  

Virginia  City  

Monongah  Nos.  6  and  8  

Darr  

Rachel  and  Agnes  

St.  Paul  No.  2  

Banner  

Stag  Cannon  No.  2  

Eccles  Nos.  5  and  6  

Layland  No.  3  

Hastings  


Location  of  Mine. 


Plymouth,  Pa  , 

Pocahontas.  Va  

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Krebs,  Okla  

Scofleld,  Utah  

Coal  Creek,  Tenn  

Johnstown,  Pa  

Hanna,  Wyo  

Cheswick,  Pa  

Virginia  City,  Ala  

Monongah,  W.  Va .  . . 
Jacobs  Creek,  Pa ... . 

Marianna,  Pa  

Cherry,  111  

Littleton,  Ala  

Dawson,  N.  Mex.  .  .  . 

Eccles.  W.  Va  

Layland,  W.  Va  

Hastings,  Col  


Nature  of  Accident. 


Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 


fire  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  and  fire.. 

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

fire  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  

explosion  


179 
112- 

109 
100 
200 
184 
112 
169 
179 
108 
361 
239 
154 
259 
128 
263 
181 
112 
121 


Marine  Disasters. 


133 


Hint  ot  ifW^artnt  HBtnauttvn. 


(Only  the  chief  ones  are  mentioned,  in  the  earlier  years;  for  losses  of  American  and  other  warships 
13  the  1914-1918  conflict,  see  the  two  other  lists  on  immediately  preceding  pages.) 


1841 — March  11.  Steamer  President,  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  with  136  persons  on  board;  never 
heard  from. 

— Aug.  9.  Steamboat  Erie  burned  on  Lake  Erie; 
175  lost. 

— Aug.  28.  Transports  Abercromble,  Robinson  and 
Waterloo  wrecked  off  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  189  lost. 

1847 —  April  28.  Emigrant  ship  Exmouth,  London- 
derry to  Quebec;  over  200  lost. 

— Nov.  19.  Steamers  Talisman  and  Tempest  In 
collision  on  Ohio  River;  over  100  lost. 

—Nov.  21.  Steamer  Phoenix  burned  on  Lake 
Michigan;  240  lost. 

— Dec.  20.  British  steam-frigate  Avenga  wrecked  off 
coast  of  Africa;  nearly  200  lost. 

1848—  Aug.  24.  American  emigrant  ship  Ocean 
Monarch,  from  Liverpool,  burned  off  Carnarvon- 
shire, North  Wales;  200  lost. 

1850 — March  30.  Steamer  Royal  Adelaide  wrecked 

off  Margate;  over  400  lost. 
— June  17.   Steamer  Griffith  burned  on  Lake  Erie; 

about  300  lost. 
— Nov.  12.  Emigrant  ship  Edmund,  Limerick  to  New 

York,  wrecked  off  coast  of  Ireland;  100  lives  lost. 

1852 —  Jan.  24.  Steamer  Amazon  burned  off  Scilly 
Islands;  over  100  lost. 

— Feb.  26.  Troopship  Birkenhead,  Queenstown  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wrecked;  454  lost. 

— Aug.  20.  Steamer  Atlantic  sunk  by  collision  on 
Lake  Erie;  250  lost. 

1853 —  Feb.  16.  The  Independence  burned  off  coast 
Ijower  California;  140  lost. 

— Sept.  29.  Emigrant  ship  Annie  Jane  wrecked  off 
coast  of  Scotland;  348  lost. 

— Dec.  23-31.  Steamer  San  Francisco,  bound  for 
California  with  700  United  States  troops,  foundered 
at  sea  and  240  of  the  soldiers  were  lost. 

1854 —  Jan.  20.  Emigrant  ship  Tayleur  wrecked  off 
Lambay;  380  lost. 

— March.  Steamer  City  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool  to 
Philadelphia,  with  450  passengers;  never  heard 
from. 

— IVIay  10.  Troopship  Lady  Nugent,  from  IMadras, 

foundered  in  a  storm;  400  lost. 
— Sept.  27.  Steamer  Arctic,  from  Liverpool,  sunk  in 

collision  in  fog,  40  miles  off  Cape  Race,  N.  F.; 

about  350  lost. 
—Nov.  13-16.   Eleven  transports  with  supplies  for 

the  army  in  the  Crimea  wrecked  in  storm  on  Black 

Sea;  nearly  500  lost. 

1855 —  May  1.  Emigrant  ship  John  wrecked  off 
Falmouth;  200  lost. 

1856 —  Jan.  30.  Chilian  warship  Cazador  wrecked; 
314  lost. 

— Sept.  23.    Steamer  Pacific,  Collins  Line,  240  on 

board;  never  heard  from. 
— Nov.  2.  Steamer  Le  Lyonnais  sunk  off  Nantucket 

in  collision;  260  lost. 

1857 —  Feb.  26.  Steamer  Tempest,  Anchor  Line,  150 
on 'board;  never  heard  from. 

— June  26.  Steamer  Montreal,  Quebec  to  Montreal, 

burned;  250  lost. 
— Aug.  20.     Ship  Dunbar  wrecked  near  Sydney, 

Australia;  120  lost. 
— Sept.  12.    Steamer  Central  America,  Havana  to 

New  York,  sunk;  over  400  lost. 

1858 —  Sept.  13.  Steamer  Austria,  Hamburg  to  New 
York,  burned  in  midocean;  471  lost.  . 

1859 —  April  27.  American  ship  Pomona,  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  wrecked;  about  400  lost. 

— Oct.  25.  Steamer  Royal  Charter  wrecked  on  the 
Anglesea  coast;  446  lost. 

1860 —  Feb.  19.  American  ship  Luna  wrecked  off 
Barfleur;  about  100  lost. 

— Feb.  19.    Steamer  Hungaria  wrecked  near  Cape 

Sable,  N.  S.;  205  lost. 
— Sept.  8.  Steamer  Lady  Elgin  sunk  by  collision  on 

Lake  Michigan;  287  lost. 
1863 — Feb.  7.   British  steamer  Orpheus  wrecked  off 

coast  of  New  Zealand;  190  lost. 
—  April  27.    Steamer  Anglo-Saxon  wrecked  in  fog 

off  Cape  Race,  N.  F.;  237  lost. 

1865 —  Aug.  24.  Emigrant  ship  Eagle  Speed  foundered 
near  Calcutta;  265  lost. 

1866 —  Ma.  11.  Steamer  London  foundered  in  Bay 
of  Biscay;  220  lost. 

— Jan.  30.  Steamer  Missouri,  boilers  exploded-  on 
(  Ohio  River;  100  lost. 


— Jan.  30.     Steamer  Miami,  boilers  exploded  on 

Mississippi  River;  150  lost. 
— Oct.  3.     Steamer  Evening  Star,  New  York  to 

New  Orleans,  foundered;  about  250  lost. 

1867 —  Oct,  29.  Royal  mail  steamers  Rhone  and  Wye 
and  about  fifty  vessels  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  at 
St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  by  a  hurricane;  about 
1,000  lost. 

1868 —  April  9.  Steamer  Sea  Bird  burned  on  Lake 
Michigan;  100  lost. 

1869 —  Oct.  27.  Steamer  Stonewall  burned  below 
Cairo,  111.;  200  lost. 

1870 —  Jan.  24.  American  Oneida  sunk  !n  collision 
off  Yokohama;  115  lost. 

— Jan.  28.  Inman  Line  steamer  City  of  Boston, 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  177  on  board;  never 
heard  from. 

— Sept.*  7.    British  warship  Captain  foundered  off 

Finisterre;  472  lost. 
— Oct.  19.    Steamer  Cambria  lost  off  Inishtrahul; 

about  170  lost. 

1871 —  July  30.  Staten  Island  ferryboat  Westfield's 
boilers  exploded  in  New  York  haibor;  100  lost, 
200  injured. 

1873 —  Jan.  22.  British  steamer  Northfleet  sunk  in 
collision  off  Dungeness;  300  lost. 

— April  1 .  White  Star  steamer  Atlantic  wrecked  off 
Nova  Scotia;  547  lost. 

— Nov.  23.  French  Line  steamer  Ville  du  Havre, 
New  York  to  Havre,  in  collision  with  ship  Loch 
Earn  and  sunk  in  sixteen  minutes;  230  lost. 

1874 —  Dec.  6.  Emigrant  ship  Cospatrick  burned 
at  sea;  470  lost. 

1875 —  May  7.  Hamburg  mail  steamer  Schiller 
wrecked  in  fog  on  Scilly  Islands;  200  lost. 

— Nov.  4.  American  steamer  Pacific  sunk  by  collision 

off  Cape  Flattery;  236  lost. 
— Dec.  6.    Steamer  Deutschland,  Bremen  to  New 

York,  wrecked  at  mouth  of  the  Thames;  157  lost. 

1877 —  July  15.  British  steamer  Eten  wrecked  off 
Valparaiso;  100  lost. 

— Nov.  24.     United  States  sloop-of-war  Huron.  ■ 
wrecked  off  North  Carolina  coast;  100  lost. 

— November.  Steamer  Atacama  wrecked  off  Caldera, 
Chili;  104  lost. 

1878 —  Jan.  31.  Steamer  Metropolis,  wrecked  off 
North  Carolina;  100  lost. 

— March  24.  British  training  ship  Eurydice  foun- 
dered near  the  Isle  of  Wight;  300  lost. 

— Sent.  3.  British  steamer  Princess  Alice  sunk  in 
CO  lision  in  the  Thames;  700  lost. 

— Dec.  18.  French  steamer  Byzantin  sunk  in  collision 
in  the  Dardanelles;  210  lost. 

1879 —  Dec.  2.  Steamer  Borusia  sank  off  the  coast 
of  Spain;  174  lost. 

1880 —  Jan.  31.  British  training  ship  Atlanta  left 
Bermuda  with  290  men;  never  heard  from. 

— Nov.  24  French  steamer  Oncle  Joseph  sank  by 
collision  off  Spezzia;  250  lost. 

1881 —  May  24.  Steamer  Victoria  capsized  in  Thames 
River,  Canada;  200  lost. 

— Aug.  30.  Steamer  Teuton  wrecked  off  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope;  200  lost. 
188.3 — July  3.     Steamer  Daphne  capsized  In  the 

Clyde;  124  lost. 
1884 — Jan.  18.  American  steamer  City  of  Columbus 

wrecked  off  Gay  Head  Light,  Mass.;  99  lost. 
— April  3.    Steamer  Daniel  Steinman  wrecked  off 

Sambro  Head,  N.  S.;  131  lost. 
— April  18.   Bark  Pomena  in  collision  with  steamer 

State  of  Florida  off  coast  of  Ireland,  both  vessels 

sunk;  about  150  lost. 
— July  22.     Spanish  steamer  Gijon  and  British 

steamer  Laxham  in  collision  off  Cape  Finisterre; 

both  sunk;  over  150  lost. 

1886 —  March  14.  Steamer  Oregon,  Cunard  Line, 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  in  collision  with  unknown 
schooner  18  miles  east  of  Long  Island;  passengers 
and  crew  saved. 

1887 —  Jan.  20.  Steamer  Kapunda  In  collision  with 
bark  Ada  Melmore  off  coast  of  Brazil;  300  lost. 

— Nov.  15.  British  steamer  Wah  Yeung  burned: 
400  lost. 

— Nov.  19.  Steamer  W.  A.  Scholten  sunk  by  collision 
in  the  English  Channel;  134  last. 

1888 —  Aug.  14.  Steamship  Geiser  sunk  by  collision 
with  the  Thingvalla;  105  lost. 
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Marine  Disasters — Continued. 


— >5ept  12.  Italian  steamship  and  steamship  La 
France  collide  near  Canary  Islands;  89  lost. 

1889—  March  16.  United  States  warships  Trenton, 
Vandalla  and  Nipslc  and  German  ships  Adler  and 
Eber  wrecked  on  Samoan  Islands;  147  lost. 

1890 —  Jan.  2.  Steamer  Persia  wrecked  on  Island  of 
Corsica;  130  lost. 

— Feb.  17.     British  steamer  Duburg  wrecked  in 

China  Sea;  400  lost. 
— March  1.    British  steamship  Quetta  wrecked  oft 

Cape  York;  124  lost. 
— Sept.  19.   Turkish  frigate  Ertogrul  foundered  off 

coast  of  Japan;  540  lost. 
— Nov.  10.  British  cruiser  Serpent  wreckec^  In  storm 

off  coast  of  Spain;  167  lost. 
'■—Dec.  27.     British  steamer  Shanghai  burned  in 

China  Sea;  100  lost. 

1891 —  March  17.  Steamer  Utopia,  Anchor  Line, 
sunk  by  collision  off  Gibraltar;  574  lost. 

— April  16.    British  ship  St.  Catharis  wrecked  off 

Carolina  Island;  90  lost.  • 
— i\pril  22.  Ckllian  warship  Blanco  Encalada  blown 

up  in  Caldera  Bay;  over  200  lost. 
— Dec.  18.   Steamer  Abyssinia,  Guion  Line;  burned 

at  sea. 

1892 —  Jan.  13.  Steamer  Namchow  wrecked  in  China 
Sea:  414  lost. 

— Oct.  28.  Steamer  Roumania,  Anchor  Line,  wrecked 
off  Portuguese' coast;  113  lost. 

1893 —  Feb.  8.  Steamer  Trinacrla,,  Anchor  Line, 
wrecked  off  coast  of  Spain;  115  lost. 

— Feb.  11.  WTiite  Star  steamer  Naronic,  Liverpool  to 
New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage;  never  heard  from. 
— June  22.     British  battleship  Victoria  sunk  by 
•   collision  with  her  sister  ship  Camperdown  off 
Tripoli;  over  350  lost. 

1894—  Feb.  2.  United  States  corvette  Kearsarge 
wrecked  on  Roncardo  Reef. 

— June  25.  Steamship  Norge  wrecked  on  Rockall 
Reef,  North  Atlantic;  nearly  600  lost 

— Nov.  1.  Steamer  Wairaro  wrecked  off  coast  of 
New  Zealand;  134  lost. 

1895 —  Jan.  30.  German  steamer  Elbe  sunk  in  collision 
with  British  steamer  Crathie  in  North  Sea;  335  lost. 

—March  11.  Spanish  cniiser  Reina  Regenta  foun- 
dered in  the  Atlantic  at  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean; 4Q0  lost. 

'—May  28.  French  steamer  Dom  Pedro  wrecked  off 
coast  of  Galicia;  100  lost. 

1896 —  June  17.  Steamer  Drummond  Castle  wrecked 
off  Brest,  France;  nearly  250  lost 

1898— Feb.  15.  United  States  battleship  Maine 
blown  up  in  Havana  harbor;  260  lost. 

— July  4.  French  Line  steamer  La  Bourgogne,  in 
collision  with  British  sailing  ship  Cromartyshire; 
560  lost. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.;  157  lost. 
— Oct.  14.    Steamer  Mohegan,  Atlantic  Transport 
Line,  wrecked  off  the  Lizard;  170  lost. 

1901 —  Feb.  22.  Pacific  mail  steamer  Rio  de  Janeiro 
wrecked  in  San  Francisco  harbor;  128  lost. 

April  1.  Turkish  transport  Asian  wrecked  in  Red 
Sea;  over  180  lost. 

1902 —  July  21.  Steamer  Primus  sunk  in  collision 
with  steamer  Hansa,  on  the  Elbe;  112  lost. 

1903 —  June  7.  French  steamer  Libau  sunk  in 
collision  near  Marseilles;  150  lost. 

1904 —  June  15.  Steamship  General  Slocum  took  fire 
going  through  Hell  Gate,  E.  River;  over  1,000  lost. 

— June  28.  Steamer  Norge  wrecked  off  Scottish 
coast;  648  lost. 

1905 —  Sept.  13.  Japanese  warship  Mikasa  sunk  by 
explosion;  599  lost. 

1906 —  .Tan.  21.  Brazilian  battleship  .\quidaban  sunk 
near  Rio  Janeiro  by  explosion  of  powder  magazine; 
212  lost. 

—Jan.  22.     American  steamer  Valencia  lost  off 

•Vancouver  Island;  129  lost.  ' 
— Aug.  4.    Italian  emigrant  ship  Sirio  wrecked  oft 

Cape  Palos;  350  lost. 
—Oct.  21.     Russian  steamer  Variag  on  leaving 

Vladivostok  accidentally  struck  by  a  torpedo  and 

sunk;  140  lost.  \ 

1907 —  January.  British  Steamship  Bengwern  foun- 
dered in  North  Sea;  24  lost. 

— Feb.  12.  Steamer  Larchmont  sunk  in  Long  Island 

Sound;  131  lost. 
— Feb.  21.   British  steamer  Berlin  stranded  off  the 
^  Hook  of  Holland;  over  100  lost 
— Feb.  24.    Austrian  steamer  Imperatrlx  wrecked; 

137  lost. 

— March  12.  Explosion  on  French  battleship  Jena 
killed  117  persons. 


— July  20.  American  steamers  Columbia  and  San 
Petro  collided  on  the  California  coast;  100  lost. 

— Nov.  26.  Turkish  steamer  Kaptan,  foundered  in 
North  Sea;  110  lost. 

1908 —  Feb.  3.  Steamship  St.  Cuthbert  burned  oflt 
Nova  Scotia;  15  lost. 

— March  23.    Japanese  steamer  Mutsu  Maru  sunk 

in  collision  near  Hakodate;  300  lost. 
— April  25.  British  cruiser  Gladiator  sunk  in  collision 

with  American  Liner  St.  Paul  oft  Isle  of  Wight: 

30  lost. 

— April  30.  Japanese  training  cruiser  Matsu  Shima 
sunk  by  explosion  off  the  Pescadores;  200  lost. 

— July  28.  Steamer  Ylng  King  foundered  oft  Hong, 
kong;  300  lost 

— Aug.  24.  Steamship  Folgenender  wrecked;  70  lost. 

— Nov.  6.  Steamer  Talsh  sunk  In  storm;  150  lost. 

— Nov.  27.  Steamer  San  Pablo  sunk  oft  the  Philip- 
pines; 100  lost. 

1909 —  Jan.  23.  Collision  between  steamer  Florida 
and  White  Star  steamer  Republic,  latter  sunk  off 
Nantucket  Lightship  during  a  fog;  6  lost. 

— Aug.  1.  British  steamer  Waratali,  from  Sydney 
via  Port  Natal  for  London,  left  Port  Natal  July 
26;  never  heard  from;  300  lost. 

— Nov.  14.  Steamer  Seyne  sunk  In  collision  with 
steamer  Onda  off  Singapore;  100  lost. 

1910 —  Feb.  9  French  Line- steamer  General  Chanzy 
wrecked  oft  Minorca;  200  lost. 

1911 —  Feb.  2.  Steamship  Abenton  wrecked;  70  lost. 
— April  2.  Steamship  Koombuna  wrecked;  150  lost. 
— April  23.  Steamship  Asia  ran  aground;  40  lost. 
— Sept.  5.  Steamship  Tuscapel  wrecked;  80  lost. 
-r-Sept.  25.     French  battleship  Liberte  sunk  by 

explosion  at  Toulon;  285  lost. 
— Nov.  23.    Destroyer  Harusame  sunk  oft  coast  of 

Japan;  45  lost. 
—Nov.  23.   Steamship  Roumania  sunk  in  Adriatic; 

60  lost. 

1912 —  Jan.  11.  Russ.  Russian  steamer,  foundered 
In  Black  Sea;  172  lost. 

— Jan.  18.  Hall  Line  steamship  Wlstow  Hall  wrecked 

oft   Nort  Haven,  Aberdeenshire,   Scotland;  53 

Lascars  drowned. 
— Feb.  13.   Ryoha  Maru  and  Mori  Maru,  Japanese 

steamers,  sunk  in  collision  off  Nagasaki;  46  lost. 
— March  5.  Spanish  steamship  Principe  de  Asturias 

struck  rock  off  San  Sebastian  Point  and  sunk; 

500  drowned. 
— March  16.  British  steamer  Oceana  sunk  in  collision 

in  British  Channel;  15  lost. 
— March  21.  Passenger  steamship  Cachepol  sunk  off 

coast  of  Peru;  British  officers,  25  passengers,  crew 

of  45  Chilian  sailors;  80  lost. 
— March  28.    British  steamship  Koombana  lost  in 

typhoon  o'f  Australian  coast;  130  lost. 
— April  8.  Nile,  excursion  steamer,  sunk  in  collision 

near  Cairo,  Egypt;  200  lost. 
— April  15.  White  Star  steamship  Titanic  sunk  after 

collision  with  iceburg  In  North  Atlantic;  1,517  lost. 
— April  30.    Steamer  -Texas  blown  up  by  mine  at 

entrance  to  Gulf  of  Smyrna;  64  drowned. 
— June  20.    Steamer  Hungarian  burned  on  lower 

Danube;  23  lost. 

1912 —  Sept.  23.  Russian  steamer  Obnevka  sunk  in 
Dvina  River;  115  lost. 

— Sept.  28.   Japanese  steamer  Kickermaru  sunk  off 

coast  of  Japan;  1,000  lost. 
— Oct.  7.     Steamer  Fagundes  Varella  burned  off 

Brazilian  coast;  18  lost. 
— Nov,  1.   Steamer  Cecilia  sunk  in  Lake  St.  Louis, 

Quebec;  16  lost. 

1913 —  Jan.  2.  Steamer  El  Dorado  lost  in  storm  on 
Atlantic  coast;  39  lost. 

— Jan.  4.  Steacner  Julia  Luckenbach  sunk  in  collision 
with  British  freighter  Indrakuala  in  Chesapeake 
Bay;  15  lost. 

— Jan.  7.   Oil  steamer  Ros2crans  wrecked  on  Oregon 

coast*  33  lost. 
— Jan.  9.    St3amer  Jameg  T.  Staples  sunk  in  Tom- 

blgbee  River,  Alabama;  18  killed,  10  injured. 
— Jan.  16.    British  steamer  Veronese  wrecked  near 

Oporto,  Portugal;  16  lost. 
— Jan.  28.     Launch  founders  in  River  Rangoon, 

India;  70  lost. 
— March  1 .  British  steamer  Calvadas  lost  in  blizzard 

in  Sea  of  Marmora;  200  lost. 
— March  5.    German  torpedo-boat  destroyer  S-178 

sunk  in  collision  with  cruiser  Yorck,  near  Heligo- 
land; 66  lost. 
— March  7.   British  steamer  Alum  Chive  destroyed 

by  dynamite.explosion  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Harbor; 

50  lost. 
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— M*ay  24.   Steamer  Nevada  sunk  by  mine  in  Gulf 

of  Smyrna;  40  lost. 
— Aug.  18.    Steamer  State  of  California  wrecked 

near  Junea,  Alaska;  40  lost. 
— Oct.  9.    Steamship  Voiturno  wrecked  by  fire  and 

explosion  in  mid-ocean;  135  lost. 
— Nov.  9.    Steamer  collier  Bridgeport  wrecked  in 

St.  Lawrence  River;  44  lost. 
— Nov,  9.   Steamer  Jobn  A.  McGean  lost  on  Lake 

Erie;  29  lost. 

' — Dec.  5.    Swedish  steamer  Malmverget  foundered 

on  Norway  coast;  45  lost. 
— December.   German  steamer  Acilia  wrecked  near 

Terra  del  Fuego;  98  lost. 

1914 —  Jan.  5.  Tank  steamer  Oklahoma  sunk  off 
Sandy  Hook;  21  lost. 

— Jan.  30.     Old  Dominion  steamship  Monroe  sunk 

in  collision  off  coast  of  Virginia;  41  lost. 
— March  19.    Steam  launch  run  down  by  torpedo 

boat  near  Venice,  Italy;  50  lost. 
— March  25.     Steamer  Mani  blown  up  off  Pearl 

Harbor,  Hawaii;  30  lost. 
— March   31.      Sealing   steamer   Southern  Cross 

wrecked  in  Belle  Isle  Strait;  173  lost. 
— April.  28  Steamer  Benjamin  Noble  lost  off  Duluth; 

20  lost. 

— May  3.     Leyland  Liner  Columbian  burned  on 

Grand  Banks;  15  lost. 
— May  15-21.    Steamship  Luckenbach  wrecked  off 

coast  of  South  Carolina;  29  lost. 
— May  22.   Halifax  No.  19  Lightship  wrecked  near 

Liscomb;  25  lost. 
— May  29.   Canadian  Pacific  steamship  Empress  of 

India  sunk  in  collision  with  Danish  collier  Storstad 

in  St.  Lawrence;  1,024  lost. 
— Sept.  18.     Steam  schooner  Francis  H.  Leggett 

wrecked  near  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  Oregon; 

80  lost. 

— Sept.  18.  Canadian  steamer  Montmagny  sunk  in 
St.  Lawrence  River,  26  miles  from  Quebec;  14  lost. 

— Oct.  30.  British  hospital  ship  Robrilla  wrecked 
on  coast  near  Wliitby,  Eng.;  54  lost. 

— ^Nov.  19.  Steamer  Curtis  and  2  barges  lost  on 
Lake  Superior;  26  lost. 

1915 —  Jan.  18.  British  steamer  Penarth  wrecked  oft 
English  coast;  21  lost. 

— Jan.  25.    Steam  yacht  Idler  wrecked  off  Cape 

Hatteras;  15  lost. 
— March  24.  United  States  submarine  F-4  sunk  off 

Honolulu,  H.  I.;  26  lost. 
— April  3.  Tug  Edward  Luckenbach  sunk  off  coast 

of  Virginia;  15  lost. 
— April  3.    Dutch  steamer  Prins  Mauri ts  lost  off 

Cape  Hatteras;  44  lost. 
— July  24.  Steamer  Eastland  overturned  in  Chicago 

River;  812  lost. 
—Aug.  16.     Dredge  Sam  Houston  -wrecked  off 

Galveston,  Tex.;  56  lost. 
' — Aug.  16.  ^Dredge  San  Jacinto  wrecked  off  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  50, lost. 
—Sept.  28.    Steamship  Isabel  foundered  in  Long 

Island  Sound;  14  lost. 
—Nov.  2.  Steamer  Santa  Clara  wrecked  on  Oregon 

coast;  15  lost. 
— Nov.  11.   Steamer  Charles  A.  Luck  lost  on  Lake 

Superior;  18  lost. 

1916 —  Jan.  22.  Steamship  Pollentia  founded  in 
mid-Atlantic. 

—Feb.  3.  Steamer  Dai j in  Maru  sunk  In  Pacific; 
160  lost. 

—Feb.  26,  French  auxiliary  cruiser  Provence  sunk 
In  Mediterranean,  Of  nearly  4,000  on  board  but 
870  were  saved. 

—May  8.  Steamer  S.  R.  Kirby  foundered  off  Eagle 
Harbor,  Mich.;  20  lost. 
-—May  9.  Steamship  Roanoke  wrecked  off  coast  of 
California;  41  lost. 

—June  5.  River  packet  Eleanore  capsized  ih  Missis- 
sippi, north  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  30  lost. 

—Aug.  1.  British  steamer  Ecuador  sunk  by  ex- 
plosion off  coast  of  Chile;  20  lost. 

— Aug.  11.  Greek  steamer  Eletheria  burned  in 
Aegean  Sea;  40  lost. 

— Aug.  16.  American  steamer  Admiral  Clark 
wrecked  in  South  Atlantic;  20  lost. 

—Aug.  29.  United  States  cruiser  Memphis  wrecked 
at  Santa  Domingo;  33  lost. 

—Aug.  29.  Chinese  steamer  Hsin  Yu  sunk  off  coast 
of  China;  1,000  lost. 

—Aug.  29.  Japanese  steamer  Wakatsu  Maru 
wrecked  on  coast  of  Japan;  105  drowned. 

—Oct.  20.  Steamer  James  B.  Colgate  wrecked  on 
Lake  Erie;  21  lost. 


— Oct.  20.  Steamer  Merida  wrecked  on  Lake  Erie; 
20  lost. 

— Nov.  3.  London  and  N.  W.  Railway  steamship 
Connemara  and  British  steamship  Retriever  col- 
lided and  sank  in  Irish  Sea;  estimated  loss,  92. 

1917 —  May  15.  Ship  Standard  wrecked  in  Bering 
Sea*  25  lost. 

— July  1.  French  steamer  Himalaya  sunk  by  ex- 
plosion in  the  Mediterranean;  28  drowned. 

— ^July  9.  The  British  warship  Vanguard  blown  up 
at  her  dock  in  a  British  port;  800  lost. 

— July  27.  Japanese  freight  steamer  Koto  Hira  Maru 
wrecked  on  island  near  Alaska;  loss,  $1,000,000. 

— Aug.  20.  Norwegian  steamer  Christian  Bors  burned 
at  dock  at^South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  loss,  $1,000,000. 

— Nov.  10.  Steamer  Castalia  wrecked  on  Lake 
Superior;  22  lost. 

1918 —  Feb.  24.  Red  Cross  liner  Florizel  wrecked 
near  Cape  Race,  N.  F.;  92  lost. 

— Feb.  26.  United  States  naval  tug  Cherokee  lost  in 
storm  off  Delaware  Capes;  29  lost. 

— March  18,  British  steamer  Batiacan  lost  off  Nova 
Scotia;  41  lost, 

— March  24.  British  steamer  War  Knight  destroyed 
in  collision  off  British  coast;  37  lost. 

— April  25.  Chinese  steamship  Kiang-Kwan  sunk  In 
collision  off  Hankow;  500  lost 

— May  1.  American  steamship  City  of  Athens  sunk 
in  collision  off  Delaware  coast;  66  lost. 

— June  14.  The  U.  S.  S.  Cyclops,  19,360  tons  dis- 
placement, left  the  Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  on 
March  4,  1918,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
She  had  on  board  a  crew  of  15  officers  and  221 
men;  also  as  passengers  6  officers  and  51  enlisted 
m^n,  as  well  as  the  American  Consular  General 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The  disappearance  of  this 
ship  has  remained  a  mystery.  She  has  been 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  and  the  cases  of  the 
personnel  have  been  officially  closed  as  dead  as 
of  June  14,  1918. 

— July  6.  River  steamer  Columbia  sunk  in  Illinois 
River  at  Wesley  City;  87  lost. 

— July  12.  Japanese  battleship  Kawachl  blown  up 
in  Tokayama  Bay;  500  lost. 

— Oct.  3.  American  steamer  Lake  City  sunk  off  Key 
west,  Fia.;  30  lost. 

— Oct.  4.  American  steamer  Herman  Frasich  sunk 
in  collision  off  Nova  Scotia;  50  lost.  ' 

— Oct.  24.  Canadian  steamship  Princess  Sophia  sunk 
on  coast  of  Alaska;  350  lost. 

1919 —  Jan,  1,  British  steam  yacht  lost  oft  Stornoway, 
Scotland;  only  30  of. 300  sailors  saved 

' — Jan.  9.     British  steamer  Northumbria  lost  oft 

Middlesbrough;  most  of  crew  drowned. 
—Jan,  11.    Steamer  Yuma  sunk  en  route  Pedro 

d'Macoris  to  New  York;  79  lost. 
— Jan,  17,  French  steamer  Chaonla  lost  in  Straits 

of  Messina;  460  lost, 
— April  4,   Italian  transport  Umbria  struck  a  mine 

and  sank;,  several  killed,  100  injured 
— Aug,  6.    Schooner  Gallia  sunk  in  collision  off  St. 

Pierre,  West  Indies:  20  lost. 
— Sept.  3.   British  destroyer  S-19  sunk  by  Russian 

mine;  24  lost. 
— Sept.  9.   American  steamship  Corydon  foundered 

in  Bahama  Channel;  27  lost. 
— Oct.  28,    Steamship  Muskegon  sunk  in  Lake 

Michigan;  16  lost. 
— Nov.  15,    Steamship  John  Owen  sunk  in  Lake 

Superior;  23  lost. 
— Nov.  23.  Steamship  Myron  sunk  in  Lake  Superior; 

18  lost.  , 
— Dec.  18.   Oil  tanker  J.  A.  Chansior  sunk  off  Cape 

Blanco,  Ore.;  37  lost. 
— Dec.  18.    British  Steamship  Manxman  lost  off 

Nova  Scotia;  40  drowned 
— Dec.  29,    Belgian  steamship  Anton  von  Drlel 

sunk  at  St.  Mary's  Bay,  Newfoundland;  26  lost. 

1920 —  Jan.  10,  British  steamship  Troveal  sunk  In 
Channel;  35  drowned. 

— Jan.  12.  French  steamship  sunk  in  Bay  of  Biscay; 

500  perished. 
— Jan.  22.    U.  S.  tanker  Meliero  broke  in  two  oft 

Florida;  22  lost. 
— Jan.  29.    American  steamship  Fortune  sunk  oft 

Jekyl  Island,  Ga.;  13  lost. 
— Feb.  7.    American  steamship  Polias  wrecked  oft 

Rockland,  Me.;  10  drowned. 
— April  18.   American  steamship  Wm.  O'Brien  sunk 

in  Atlantic  Ocean  in  storm;  40  lost. 
— Aug.  20.    American  ore  carrier  Superior  City, 

by  collision,  Lake  Superior;  29  drowned. 
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Yellow  Fever  Epidemics;  Wrqcks  of  Cod  Ships. 


YELLOW  FEVER   EPIDEMICS  IN  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1609. 

(Only  those  with  25  or  more  fatalities  are  included.) 


AL.VBAMA— Mobile:  (1819)  274;  (1829)  130;  (1837) 
350;  (1839)  650;  (1842)  60;  (1843)  240;  (1847) 
76;  (1848)  75;  (1849)  50;  (1853)  1.151;  (1855)  30; 
(1873)  102— Montgomery:  (1853)  35;  (1854)  45; 
(1873)  27— Selma:  (1853)  32. 

Connecticut — New  London:  (1798)  81. 

Delaware— Wilmington;  (1798)  200;  (1802)  86. 

Florida— Pensacola:  (1765)  125;  (1822)  257; 
(1867)  34;  (1873)  123— St.  Augustine:  (1821)  140; 

(1841)  26— Fortugas:  (1867)  38. 

Georgl\ — Saint  Mary's:  (1808)  84 — Savannah: 
(1854)  580; 

Louisiana — Baton  Rouge:  (1822)  60 — Clinton: 
(1853)  75— Donaldson:  (1839)  30 — New  Orleans: 
(1817)  800;  (1818)  115;  (1819)  2,190;  (1822)  239; 

(1824)  108;  (1825)  49;  (1827)  109;  (1828)  130; 
(1829)  215;  (1830)' 117;  (1833)  210;  (1834)  95; 
(1835)  284;  (1837)  442;  (1839)  452;  (1841)  594; 

(1842)  211;  (1843)  487;  (1844)  148;  (1846)  160; 
(1847)  2,259;  (1848)  850;  (1849)  737;  (1852)  415; 
(1853)  7,970;  (1854)  2.423;  (1855)  2,670;  (1856) 
74;  (1857)  199:  (1858)  3,889;  (1867)  3,093;  (1870) 
587;  (1871)  55;  a872)  40;  (1873)  225— Paterson- 
ville:  (1853)  45— Shreveport :  (1873)  759—  Thibo- 
deaux:  (1853)  160.  ^ 

Massachusetts — Boston:  (1798)  200^  (1802)  60 — 

Nantucket:  (1763)  259. 
Mississippi — Natchez:    (1819)    180;    (1823)  312; 

(1825)  150;  (1829)  90:  (1837)  280;  (1839)  235— 
Washington:  (1825)  52. 

Missouri — New  Design:  (1797)  57. 

New  Hampshire — Portsmouth:  (1798)  100. 


New  York — Albany:  (1746)  45 — BrooklyTi:  (1809) 
40— Governor's  Island:  (1870)  49— New  York: 
(1702)  570;  (1743)  217;  (1795)  730;  (1798)  2,080; 
(1799)  76;  (1803)  650;  (1805)  340;'  (1819)  37; 
(1822)  230 — Stapleton  and  Tompkins ville:  (1866) 

North  Carolina — Beaufort:  (1864)  68 — Newbern: 
(1864)  700— Wilmington:  (1862)  446. 

Pennsylvania — Chester:  (1798)  50 — Philadelphia? 
(1609)  220;  (1741)  250;  (1793)  4,041;  (1797)  1.300; 
(1798)  3,500;  (1799)  1,000;  (1802)  307;  (1803) 
195;  (1805)  350;  (1820)  83;  (1853)  128. 

Rhode  Island — Providence:  (1795)  45;  (1797)  45. 

South  Carolina — Charleston:  (1732)  10;  (1799) 
239;  (1800)  184;  (1802)  96;  (1804)  148;  (1807) 
162;  (1817)  272;  (1819)  177;  (1824)  235;  (1827) 
64;  (1828)  26;  .(1830)  30;  (1834)  49;  (1835)  25; 
(1838)  351;  (1839)  134;  (1840)  22;  (1849)  125; 
(1852)  310;  (1854)  627;  (1856)  211;  (1858)  717; 
(1871)  213. 

Tennessee— Memphis:  (1873)  1,244. 

Texas — Alley  ton:  (1867)  45 — Brenham:  (1867)  120 
—Brownsville:  (1853)  50;  (1858)  41—  Calvert: 
(1867)  250—  Chapel  Hill:  (1867)  123—  Columbia: 
(1833)  132— Goliad:  (1867)  23— Galveston:  (1839) 
250;  (1844)  400;  (1847)  200;  (1853)  536;  (1854) 
404;  (1858)  344;  (1859)  182;  (1864)  259;  (1867) 
1,150— Hempstead:  (1867)  151— Huntsville:  (1867) 
130 — Indianola:  (1867)  80— La  Grange:  (1867) 
200— Matagorda:  (1862)  120 —  Navasota:  (1867) 
154r— Rio  Grande  City:  (1867)  150— Victoria: 
(1867)  200— Alexandria:  (1803)  200. 

Virginia— Norfolk:  (1800)  250 — Portsmouth:  (1855) 
1,000. 


RECORD  OF  WRECKS  OF  CODFISH  VESSELS. 


Name. 

Home 
Port. 

Vv  iicre 
Wrecked. 

Date. 

Name. 

Home 
Port. 

Where 
Wrecked. 

S. Francisco 
S.Francisco 

S.Fran  cis"0 
S.  Francis. -0 
S.Francis  -0 
S.Francis  :o 
S.Francis  30 
S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
Seattle.  . .  . 
Alaska .... 

1877 

1879 
Sum'er,  1880 

1882 

1882 
Aug.  19,  1883 

1888 
April  16,  1891 
Mar.  7,  1893 

1902 
Feb.--23,  1904 

1905 
•  1905 

1906 

S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S.Francisco 
Anacortes, 
Wash .  .  . 
S.Francisco 

S.Francisco 
S.Fran-cisco 

Sannak  Isl . .  . 
Unimak  Isl. . . 
Unimak  Isl. . . 
Sannak  Isl . .  . 
Nagai  Island . 

Chirikof  Isl .  . 
Run  down  off 
Cal.  coast. . 
Bird  Island .  . 
Shumaginlsls 
Shumaginlsls 
Ugak  Bay . . . 
Sutwick  Isl.  . 

Sarah  

Gen.  Miller.. 
H.  L.  Tiernan 
Wild  Gazelle . 

Dash'g  Wave 
J.  Hancock .  . 

Anna  

Mary  and  Ida 
Pearl  

Popof  Island . 

Shumagin  Isls 

F'und'datsea 
Bering  Sea. .  . 

Bering  Sea. .  . 
Unga  Island. . 

Glen   . 

J.  F.  Miller. . . 

Stanley  

Czarina  

Joseph  Russ. . 

J.D.Spreckels 

W.H.Dimond 
Nonpareil .  .  . 
Highl'd  Que'n 
H.  Blekum..  . 

NellieColman 

Alaska  

Anacortes  . 
Anacortes  . 

No  losses  of  vessels  or  ,ives  v/ere  reported  in  1918  or  1919. 

Lives  lost — Isabel,  i4;  Pearl,  30;  Nellie  Qolman,  30;  Glen,  1;  John  F.  Miller,  10;  Stanley,  4;  Joseph 
Russ,  1;  John  D.  Spreckels,  2;  Harold  Blekum,  4. 

The  Northern  Fishers,  Inc.,  lost,  in  1917,  the  schooner  Harold  Blekum,  wrecked  at  Ugak  Bay,  Kodiak 
Island,  March  3;  and  the  auxiliary  schooner  Hunter  was  lost  off  Sutwick  Island,  August  30.  Three  fisher- 
men were  drowned  and  one  accidently  killed  while  engaged  in  this  industry,  a  total  loss  of  four  men. 
No  losses  of  vessels  and  men  in  the  vessel  fisheries  were  reported  for  1916. 


POETS-LAUREATE  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  origin  of  the  office  of  Poet-Laureate  of  England.  According  to 
Warton,  there  was  a  Versificator  Regis,  or  King's  Poet,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216-1272),  and  ne  was 
paid  100  shillings  a  year.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328-1400)  assumed  the  title  of  Poet-Laureate,  and  in  1389 
got  a  royal  grant  of  a  yearly  allowance  of  wine.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-1483)  John  Kay  held 
the  post.  Under  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509)  Andrew  Bernard  was  the  Poet-Laureate,  and  was  succeeded 
under  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547)  by  John  Skelton.  Next  came  Edmund  Spenser,  who  died  in  1599;  then 
Samuel  Daniel,  who  died  in  1619;  and  after  him,  Ben  Johnson  (1574-1637),  Sir  William  Davenant  (1637- 
1688),  John  Dryden  (1631-1700),  wlio  was  deposed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  others,  with  the 
date  of  appointment,  when  known,  have  been:  Thomas  Shadwell,  1689;  Nahum  Tate,  1692;  Nicholas 
Rowe,  1715:  the  Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  1718;  Colly  Gibber,  1730;  William  Whitehead,  1758.  on  the  re- 
fusal of  Gray;  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  1785,  on  the  refusal  of  Mason;  Henry  J.  Pye,  1790;  Robert  Southey, 
1813,  on  the  refusal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  William  Wordsworth,  1843;  Alfred  Tennyson,  1850;  Alfred  Austin, 
1896;  Robert  Bridges,  1913. 

The  Poet-Laureate  is  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  household,  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department, 
thereof,  the  headquarters  of  which  is  the  Stable  Yard,  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  Among  his  associates 
in  that  department  are  the  Gentlemen  Ushers,  the  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures  and  the  Keeper  of  the 
Swans.  ■  .  ^ 

Robert  Bridges,  Dr.  L.  H.,  was  born  Oct.  23,  1844;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  and  practised 
medicine  for  years,  being  staff  physician  at  several  London  hospitals,  including  St.  Bartholomew's. 


Nobel  Prizes;  The  French  Academy. 
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THE  ALFRED  B.  NOBEL  PRIZES. 

The  Swedish  scientist  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in  1896.  bequeathing  his  for- 
tune, estimated  at  $9,000,000,  to  the  founding  of  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  yearly  be  distributed 
to  those  who  had  mostly  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  improvement  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N-obel  Foundation,  exclusively  consisting  of  Swedes,  must  reside  in 
Stockholm.  The  board  has  in  its  care  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  hands  yearly  over  to  the  awarders 
of  the  prizes  the  amount  to  be  given  away.    The  value  of  each  prize  is  on  an  average  $40,000. 


Year. 


Physics. 


Chemistry. 


Medicine. 


Literature. 


Peace. 


1901.. 
1902.. 

1903. . 

1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1508.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911. 

1912.. 

1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 
1919.. 


W.  C.  Rontgen  (G.) 

H.  A.  Lorentz  (D.) 
P.  Zeeman  (D.) 

H.    A.  Becquerel 
(F.) 

P.  and  Marie  Curie 
(F.) 

Lord  Rayleigh  (E.) 

Ph.  Lenard  (G.) 

J.  J.  Thom.<on  (E.) 

A.  ^Nlichelson. 
(A.) 

G.  Lippmann  (G.) 


J.  "H.   van't  Hoff 

(D.) 
E.  Fischer  (G.) 


G.  Mareoui  (F.) 
F.  Braun  (G.) 


J.  D.  van  der  Waals 

(D.) 
W.  Wien  (G.) 

G  u  s  t  a  f  Dalen 

(Bwe.) 
H.  K.  Onnes  (V).) 
M.  von  Lane  (G.) 
W.  H.  Bragg  (E.) 
W.  L.  Bragg  (E.) 
Not  awarded. 

Prof.   C  h  a  s .   G . 

Barkla  (E) 
Prof.  M.  Planfk(G) 
Prof.  Stark  (G) .  .  . 


(Swe.) 

Sir    Wm.  Ilamsay 
(E.) 

A.  von  Bae\'er  (G.) 
H.  Moi.s.san  (F.) 
E.  Buclmer  (G.) 
E.  Rutherford  (E.) 

\V.  Ostwald  (G.) 

O.  \^'allach  (G.) 

.Marie  Curie  (F.) 

V.  r;rii<Tiar(l  {b\) 
P.  Sabntier  (V.) 
A.  Werner  (Swi.) 
T.  W.  Richards^A.) 
R.  Willsratter  (C.) 

Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded. 

Prof.  F,  Haber  (( r). 


E.  A.  von  Behring 
(G.) 

Sir  Ronald  Ross 
(E.) 

N.    R.    F  i  n  s  e  n 

(Dane.) 


I.  P.  Pawlow  (R.) 

R.  Koch  (G.) 

C.  Golgi  (1.)  S.  Ra- 
mon y  Cajal  (Sp.) 
C.  L.  A.  Laveran 
(F.) 

P.  Elirlich  (G.) 
E.  Metchnikoff  (R.) 

Th.  Kocher  (Swi.) 


A.  Kossel  (G.) 

A.   Gul  1st  rand 

(Swe.) 
.\.  Carrel  (A.) 

C.  RicliPt  (F.) 
H.  Harany  (Aus.) 
Xot  awarded. 

Not  awarded. 

N'ot  awarded 

Xot  awarded. 


R.    F.    A.  Sully- 
Prudhomme  (F.) 
Th.  Mommsen  (G.) 

B.  Bjornson  (N.) 


J.  H.  Dunant(Swi.) 

Fr.  Passy  (F.) 

E.  Ducommun 

(Swi.) 
A.  Gobat  (Swi.) 
Sir  W.  R.  Crenier 

(E.) 


F.  Mistral  (F.) 

J.  Echegaray  (Sp.) 
H.  Sienkiewicz  ("P.) 

G.  Carducci  (I.) 
R.  Kipling  (E.) 
R.  Eucken  (G.) 


Selma  Lagerlof 
(Swe.) 


P.  v.  Heyse  (G.) 

M.  INIaeterlinck 
(B.) 

G.  Hauptmann 
(G.) 

R.  Tagore  (Beng.) 
Not  awarded. 
Romain  RoHand 
(F.) 

Verner  Heidenstam 

(Swe.) 
K.Gjellerup(Dan8.) 

H.  Pontoppidan' 
(Dane.) 

Not  awarded 


Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law. 
Baroness  voa.  Sutt- 

ner  (Aus.) 
Th.  Roosevelt  (A.) 

E.  T.  Moneta  (I,) 
L.  Renault  (F.) 
K,    P.  Arnoldson 

(Swe.) 

F.  Bajer  (Dane.) 
A.  M.  F.  Beernaert 

(B.) 

Baron  de  Constant 
(F.) 

Inri  Peace  Bureau 

(Swi.) 
T.  M.  C.  Asser  (D.) 
A.  H.  Fried  (Aus.) 
Elihu  Root  (A.) 

H.  LaFontaine  (B.) 
Not  awarded. 
Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded. 

International  Red 
„  Cn>*5  of  Geneva. 
'  Not  awarded. 


A..  American;  Aus.,  .4u.strian;  B.,  Belgian;  Beng.,  Bengalese;  D.,  Dutch;  E.,  Et^iish;  F.,  French; 
G.,  German;  I.,  Italian;  N.,  Norwegian;  P.,  Polish;  R.,  Russian;  Sp.,  Spanish;  Swe.,  Swedish;  Swi.j  Swiss. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  the  consent  of  Congress  in  1918,  distributed  prizes  as  follows:  American 
Red  Cross,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  jr.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  National  War  Work  Council,  K.  of  C.  War  Activities 
Committee,  Jewish  Welfare  Board  for  War  Activities,  Salvation  Army  War  Fund,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work 
Council,  Italian  Red  Cross,  Czecho-Slovaks.  Madame  Botchkareva,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Belgian  Ministers, 
Serbian  Ministers,  Paul  Shimmon,  M.  L.  Mirman,  Mrs.  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones,  Japanese  Red  Cross,  Leslie 
M.  Tarlton-Nairobi.  Mrs.  Stewart  John.son,  Judge  Joseph  L.  Nunan,  Henry  P.  DavLSon,  Comfort  Commit- 
tee of  the  Navy  League,  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gallivan,  Mrs.  John  S.  Williams,  Mrs.  Hiram 
Johnson. 


THE    FRENCH  ACADEMY. 


EJECTED  Barnes  of  Members. 


1886. 
1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
1894. 
1896. 


1897. 
1899. 
1899. 
1903. 
1903. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1909. 
1909. 


Othenin  de  Cleron, 
Comte  -d'  Haus- 
sonvUle  

Charles  Louis  de 
Saules  de  Frey- 
cinet  

Louis  Marie  Julien 
Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) 

Ernest  Lavisse  

Paul  Bourget  

H.  G.  Anatole  Fran- 
cois Thibault  (An- 
atole France) ..... 

GaT>riel  Hanotaux. . . 

Henri  Emile  Lavedan 

Paul  Deschanel  

Frederic  Masson .... 

Rene  Bazin  

Alexander  Ribot. . . . 

Maurice  Barres  

Maurice  Donnay. . . . 

Jean  Rlchepin  

Raymond  Poincare. . 

Eugene  Brieux  

Jean  Aicard  


Born. 


Gurcy,  1843. 


Foix.  1828. 

Rochefort,  1850. 
Nouvion,  1842; 
Amiens,  1852. 


Paris,  1844. 
Beaurevoir,  1853. 
Orleans,  1859. 
Brussels,  1856. 
Paris,  1847. 
Angers,  1853. 
St.  Omer,  1842. 
Charmes.  1862. 
Paris,  1860. 
Medea,  Algeria,  1848. 
Bar-le-Duc,  1860. 
Paris,  1858. 
Toulon.  1848. 


Year 
Elected 


1909. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1911. 
1912. 
1912. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1918. 
1918. 

1918. 

1918. 

1918. 
1918. 
1919. 
1919. 
1920. 
1920. 
1920. 


Names  of  Members, 


Rene  Doumic .....  J 
Marcel  Prevost .....  ^ 
M'g'r  Duchesne.  ,  .  J 
Henri  de  Regnier .  . 

Denys  Cochin  

.General  Lyautey. . . . 
Emile  Boutroux .... 

Alfred  Capus  

Pierre  de  la  Gorce., ." 

Henry  Bergson  

Marshal  Joffre  

Louis  Barthou  

ReniM.A.Tardiveau 
(Reni  Boylesve) ... 
Francois  de  Curel . .  . 
Alfred  Baudrillart. . . 

Marshal  Foch  

Georges  Clemenceau, 

Jules  Cambon  

Henry  Bordeaux. , . 
Robert  de  Flers. .... 

Joseph  Bedier  

Loula  Chevrillon  


Born. 


Paris.  1860. 
Paris,  1862 
Samt-Servan,  1843. 
Honfleur,  1864. 
Paris,  1851. 
Nancy,  1854. 
Mon'uge  (Seine),  1845 
Ais-en-Prov.,  1857. 
Vannes,  1846. 
Paris,  1859. 
Rivesaltes.  1852. 
Oloron-Ste.  Marie, 
1862. 

La  Haye-Descartes, 

1867. 
Metz,  1857. 
Paris,  1859. 
Tarbes,  1851, 
Feole,  1841. 
Paris.  1845. 
:Thonon,  1870. 
Pont  I'Eveque,  1872. 
Paris,  1864. 
Ruelle  (Charente), 

1864. 
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YOUNC    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIOI^S  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

General  offices,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Officers:  Chairman,  Alfred  E.  Marling.  Vtce^ 
("hairmen — James  W.  Speers,  Roger  H.  Williams,  William  D.  Murray,  Abner  Kingman.  Treasurer- — B.  H. 
Fancher.  General  Secretary — John  R.  Mott.  Consulting  General  Secretary — Richard' C.  Morse.  The  In- 
ternational Committee  was  incorporated  April  16,  1883.  It  Is  now  composed  of  an  authorized  membership 
of  200  representative  business  men  scattered  throughout  North  America.  It  is  the  agent  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  charged  with  encouraging,  promoting  and 
supervising  Christian  welfare  work  among  men  and  boys. 

The  Home  Division,  which  concerns  the  work  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  formerly  called 
the  home  work,  includes  the  following  eleven  departments:  City,  county,  student,  transportation  (rail- 
road), army  and  navy,  colored,  industrial,  boys',  pliysical,  educational  and  religious.  Regional  divisions: 
Eastern,  Central,  Southern,  Western  and  Pacific.  X^e  Overseas  Division,  which  includes  the  work  for- 
merly called  the  Foreign  Department  in  its  relation  to  the  many  local  and  national  organizations  in  foreign 
lands.  The  General  Service  Division,  which  includes  the  work  of  the  six  bureaus  as  they  serve  the  interests 
of  both  the  Home  Division  and  the  Overseas  Division — Association  Men,  Association  Press,  Business  Bureau. 
Building  Bureau,  Personnel  (Secretarial)  Bureau,  Records  Bureau.  i 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  AMERICA. 
Under  the  supervision  of  t>ie  International  Committee  in  America  there  are  (Sept.  1,  1920)  2,194  local 
'oung  Men's  Christian  Associations,  with  5,173  paid  officers,  85,106  directors  and  volunteer  committee 
.  Sen,  and  868,892  members,  of  which  199,615  are  boys.  The  total  net  property  and  funds  paid  in  is  $128,- 
019,000,  or  about  6.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  property  of  all  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States.  Contri- 
butions toward  the  current  operating  expenditures  for  the  past  year  were  $8,354,000;  and  the  total  oper- 
ating expenditures  (local  and  supervisory)  were  $38,484,809,  or  an  increase  of  31  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  These  financial  figures  do  not  include  war  work  data.  The  service  of  the  association  to  men  and 
boys  includes  a  great  variety  of  activities,  among  the  more  important  of  which  are:  75,305  socials  and  enter- 
tainments; 117,731  situations  or  positions  were  secured  through  the  employment  sections;  308,971  different 
men  and  boys  were  rer;istered  in  the  regular  gymnasium  training  classes;  107,015  different  men  and  boys 
enrolled  in  the  educational  courses;  136,255  different  men  and  boys  in  the  regular  courses  in  Bible  study; 
26,105  decisions  for  the  Cliristian  life  and  8,771  united  with  the  church  of  their  choice. 

OVERSEAS  (FOREIGN)  WORK. 
The  foreign  work  of  the  International  Committee  which  began  in  the  mission  fields  following  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  1881  has  developed  so  that  for  its  work  the  past  year  it  has  required  a  budget  of 
81,468,781.  The  World  Commission,  composed  of  100  members  representing  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  authorized  in  1919,  is  encouraging  and  developing  the  world-wide  programme  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Associations  in  foreign  lands  that  are  closely  related  to  the  International  Committee  have  over 
(jOO  employed  secretaries,  200  of  whom  are  maintained'by  the  International  Committee.  The  first  foreign 
association  was  organized  at  Tungchow  College,  China,  in  1885,  and  the  permanent  work  has  spread  to  20 
different  countries  under  the  direction  of  the  International  Committee  (not  including  the  war  work  of  the 
Xational  War  Work  Council  in  44  countries,  nor  the  foreign  work  of  the  British  National  Council).  Perma- 
nent assoQiation 'Work  in  any  country  is  undertaken  only  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  missionaries  of  that 
country. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL. 
The  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  was  organized  April  28 
1917,    General  offices,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.    Officers:  Chairman — William  Sioane.  Vice-/ 
Chairmen — William  Fellowes  Morgan,  John  Sherman  Hoyt.    Treasurer — Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  General 
""xretary — John  R.  Mott.    Financial  report  made  to  the  War  Department,  from  April  26,*1917,  to  Oct.  1, 
119,  shows  $155,769,074  received  from  contributions  and  interest,  including  the  three  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War 
"ork  fund  campaigns.    The  expenditures,  totaling  $124,058,960,  follow:  In  the  United  States,  $37,895,282; 
ith  the  A.  E.  F.,  $53,182,345;  with  Allied  Armies  and  their  prisoners,  $18,252,193;  national  headquarters 
^pe uses,  including  campaigns  and  recruiting,  $7,187,538;  loss  on  foreign  exchange,  $7,541,603. 

In  America,  and  in  its  own  specially  constructed  buildings  at  army  and  navy  training  stations,  camps 
and  cantonments,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  carried  on  its  service  programme  in  the  United 
States  and  insular  possessions  so  long  as  such  service  was  needed.  Construction  and  equipment  for  this 
service  cost  $8,248,148. 

The  Educational  Service  Commission  of  the  council  provides  free  scholarships  for  ex-service  men  In 
schools  grading  from  elementary  evening  classes  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  including  correspondence 
courses.  In  June,  1920,  25,000  free  scholarships  had  been  issued,  of  which  3,600  were  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Activities  overseas:  Operated  3,356  huts,  1,800  for  the  A.  E.  F.  alone;  sent  overseas  more  than 
12,000  secretaries,  including  2,500  women  workers;  operated  the  army  post  exchanges  or  canteens  on  the 
request  of  Gen.  Per.shing;  free  canteen  service  up  t»  April  1,  1919,  amounted  to  $1,794,771;  organized  And 
tiu-ned  over  to  the  army  after  the  armistice  its  $3,000,000  A.  E.  F.  university  system,  now  adopted  by  the 
army;  organized  and  conducted  the  "Inter-Allied  Championships,"  in  co-partnership  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
constructing  the  Pershing  Stadium  near  Paris  for  that  purpose,  and  supplying  free  athletic  equipment  valued 
•It  ov^r  $2,500,000;  conducted  33  army  leave  areas;  showed  over  56,000,000  feet  of  moving  picture  film 
•ach  montn  at  9,354  free  siiowings;  sent  overseas  609  of  America's  theatrical  talent,  giving  more  than  100 
tree  entertainments  daily;  sent  overseas  more  than  700  of  America's  preachers,  and  distributed  over  5,000,000 
restaments;  and  the  remittance  bureau  sent  home,  expense  free  to  the  soldiers,  $21,549,851  in  money  orders 
for  the  A.  E.  F.;  and  distributed  free  writing  paper  and  newspapers  costing  over  $2,500,000. 

Tne  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  maintain  similar  service  for  the  French  army  through 
•  he 'Foyer  du  Soldat,  for  the  Italian  army  through  th.e  Casa  del  Soldato,  and  also  for  tne  loyal  Russian,  Por- 
tuguese, Czecho-Slovak,  Polish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Greek  and  Siamese  armies.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  also 
served  the  American  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war  all  over  the  world.  It  has  rendered  service  to  the  American 
and  French  navies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  welfare  workers  were  non-combatants,  11  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers, 
2  of  them  women,  were  killed  by  shell  fire  or  gas;  88  died  of  disease  or  as  the  result  of  gas  poisoning  overseas 
and  58  died  of  disease  in  home  camp  service,  133  were  wounded,  235  were  decorated  for  bravery  and  116 
others  were  officially  cited  in  army  orders. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  / 
The  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  State  of  New  Yori 
has  its  general  office  at  2  West  45th  Street,  Room  1001,  New  York  City.  Chairman — William  M.  Kingsley. 
Treasurer — Samuel  Woolverton.    State  Secretaries — Frank  W.  Pearsall  and  Fred  I.  Eldridge.    This  com- 
ittee  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  April  14,  1886.    Besides  these  activities  the  State 
.ommittee  owns  and  operates  Camp  Dudley  at  Westport-on-Lake-Champlain  as  a  summer  camp  for  boys. 
Jhe  membership  in  the  State  is  88,092,  divided  as  follows:  General,  69,572,  of  which  18,461  are  boys;  rail- 
road, 11,637;  student,  3,882;  county  and  small  town,  90;  colored,  2,143.    Property  holdings  and  funds  paid 
in  amount  to  $16,045,270.    A  triennial  meeting  of  the  State  association,  comprising  the  163  associations 
iQ  the  State,  is  held  in  February. 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION ,  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

General  office,  2  West  45th  Street,  Room  1402,  New  York  City.  Officers:  President — William  M, 
Klngsley.  Treasurer — John  Sloane.  General  Secretary — Walter  T.  Diack.  Comvtroller — Henry  M.  Orne. 
The  association  maintains  work  for  men  and  boys  at  37  points:  19  general,  10  student,  5  railroad  and  3  army. 
Branches  of  the  association:  1.  Twenty-jbhird  Street,  215  West  23d  Street.  2.  West  Side.  318  West  57th 
Street.  3.  Har^lem,  5  West  125th  Street.  4.  East  Sid^^  153  East  86th  Street.  5.  Institute,  222  Bowety, 
near  Prince  Street.  6.  Washington  Heights,  531  West  155th  Street,  near  Broadway,  7.  Bronx  Union, 
470  East  161st  Street,  corner  Washington  Avenue.  8.  Intercollegiate,  2929  Broadway,  129  Lexington 
Avenue,  etc.  9.  fYench,  109  West  54th  Street.  10.  Army,  Forts  Jay  and  Slocum,  office  2  West  45th 
Stieet.  11.  West  135th  Street  (for  colored  men),  181  West  135th  Street.  12.  Bowery,  8  East  Third 
Street,  near  the  Bowery.  13.  Railroad.  New  York  Central  and  New  Haven  lines,  309  Park  Avenue,  cor- 
ner 49th  Street,  West  72d  Street  and  North  River,  Mott  Haven,  179  East  150th  Street,  and  New  Durham, 
N.  J.,  Railroad  Men's  Building.    14.  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eighth  Avenue  and  32d  Street. 

College  associations  affiliated  with  the  Intercollegiate  Branch:  Club  houses,  129  Lexington  Avenue 
and  346  West  57th  Street;  office,  2929  Broadway.  1.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  2.  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  3.  Columbia  University.  4.  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  5.  New 
York  University.    6.  Union  Theological  Seminary.    7.  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

The  membership  is  31,311,  including  3,236  boys.  There  are  974  employees,  including  227  paid  teachers. 
There  are  14,123  gymnasium  members,  and  8,666  physical  examinations  were  given,  4,219  members  served 
on  committees,  15,509  students  in  evening  educational  classes,  183,041  books  drawn  from  libraries,  lodgings 
furnished  to  778,943,  1,969,424  meals  supplied,  8,455  situations  secured,  4,959  religious  meetings  attended 
by  553,005,  sleeping  accommodations  for  2,230,  and  men  directed  to  rooms  outside  of  buildings,  6,777. 
Three  months'  free  membership  privileges  offered  to  all  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 


TELESCOPES. 

The  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  is  generally  expressed  in  diameters,  the  practical  limit  of  powef 
being  100  diameters  per  inch  of  diameter  of  the  telescope.  Thus  the  36-inch  telescope  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory may  give  a  magnifying  power  of  3,600  diameters.  But  such  high  power  can  only  be  used  In  a  very 
clear  atmosphere,  and  consequently  most  astronomical  observations  are  made  at  1,000  diameters. 

The  largest  refracting  telescopes  in  the  world  are  in  the  United  States.  The  one  at  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  has  an  object  lens  40  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  64  feet.  The  movable 
part  of  the  instrument  turning  on  the  polar  axis  weighs  about  12  tons,  and  the  clock  IM  tons.  Other  large 
telescopes  are  the  36-inch  at  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.,  where  many  important  astronomical 
discoveries  have  been  made;  the  26-inch  at  the  U.  S.  Observatory, -Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  24-inch 
(photographic  objective)  belonging  to  Harvard  University.  There  is  a  30-inch  .refracting  telescope  at  the 
Allegheny  Observatory,  Riverview  Park,  Pa. 

Abroad  is  the  30-inch  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkova  (near  Petrograd),  Russia.  This  telescope 
has  a  platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the  polar  axis,  from  which  observers  can  readily  operate  the  instrument. 
The  Meudon  Observatory  (near  Paris,  France)  has  a  32-inch,  the  Potsdam,  Prussia,  a  31-inch,  and  the 
Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwich,  England,  a  28-inch.  There  is  a  32-inch  at  the  Nlkolaieff  Observatory 
of  Russia. 

Two  of  the  most  perfect  reflecting  telescope  instruments  ever  built  are  at  Mt,  Wilson  Observatory, 
Pasadena,  Cal.  One  mirror  is  silver  on  glass,  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  nearly  a  ton.  The  telescope 
is  moved  by  electric  motors  in  right  ascension  and  declination.  An  important  feature  in  this  in.strument 
is  the  different  focal  lengths  that  can  be  obtained.  The  60-inch  mirror  has  a  25-foot  focus,  but  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  mirrors  it  is  possible  to  get  focal  lengths  of  80,  100  and  150  feet.  At  the  same  observatory 
IS  a  100-inch  reflector;  the  tube  with  the  mirror  at  the  bottom  is  43  feet  long,  and  with  the  mountings  weighs 
nearly  20  tons.  There  is  a  36-ineh  reflector  at  Lick  Observatory,  Harvard  University  has  a  28-inch  and  a 
60-inch,  and  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  a  24-inch.  Other  notable  reflectors  are  the  Lord  Rosse,  at  Birn 
Castle.  Ireland,  which  has  a  mirror  72  inches  in  diameter  of  speculum  metal  and  a  focal  length  of  54  feet; 
a  48-inch  at  Melbourne,  Australia;  a  60-inch  at  Ealing,  England;  a  48-inch  at  Paris,  France,  and  a  39-inch 
at  Meudon,  France.  The  new  61-inch  reflecting  telescope  at  the  National  Astronomic  Observatory,  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful  reflector  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  third  most  power- 
ful in  the  world.    The  Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada,  has  a  72-inch  reflector. 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Data  Supplied  by  Wilfred  Jordan,  the  Curator.) 

Independence  Hall  was  at  first  called  "The  State  House  of  Pennsylvania."  It  now  comprises  the 
rhain  or  central  building  (Independence  Hall),  two  arcades  connecting  it  with  two  two-story  buildings 
called  the  Wings,  and  two  separate  corner  buildings,  one.  Congress  Hall,  the  other.  Old  City  Hall,  one  on 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  the  other  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street,  facing  on  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
The  State  House  group  of  buildings  was  designed  and  built  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
who  bought  the  land,  for  which  he  created  a  trust.  Congress  and  City  Hall  were  in  Hamilton's  original 
scheme  of  the  State  House  group,  but  were  not  built  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  group  of 
buildings  covers  a  frontage  of  396  feet  on  Chestnut  Street. 

The  original  building  (Independence  Hall)  in  the  group  was  begun  in  1732  and  was  opened  and  first 
put  to  use  in  September,  1736,  when  William  Allen,  Mayor  and  prominent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  citizens.  In  October,  1736,  the  Legislature,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  clerk,  moved 
Into  the  completed  part  of  the  structure,  then  known  as  the  "East  Room,"  In  June,  1753,  Pass  &  Stow 
placed  in  position  in  the  State  House  steeple  the  Liberty  Bell,  weighing  2,080  pounds.  In  1752  a  clock 
was  ordered,  and  in  1759  it  was  placed  and  piLid  for.  The  State  House  was  practically  completed  In  the 
latter  year.    Here  are  some  of  the  historical  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Independence  Hall: 

June  15,  1775,  Washington  accepted  his  appointment  as  General  Of  the  Continental  Army, 

July  4,  1776,  Colonies  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

July  15,  1776,  convention  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  Pennsylvania  met  here. 

September  11  and  October  4,  1777,  American  officers  captured  at  the  Battles  of  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown  were  held  prisoners  in  the  building  by  the  British. 

Congress,  which  had  left  Philadelphia  in  September,  1777,  and  which  convened  in  Independence  Hall 
March  4,  1777,  left  again  on  September  18,  1777;  returned  July  2,  1778,  and  continued  to  sit  there  until 
the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

July  9,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Federation  and  Union  between  the  States  were  signed  in  Declaration  Cham- 
ber by  eight  States.    The  five  remaining  States  signed  later,  the  last,  Maryland,  on  March  1,  1781. 

May  14,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a  Constitutloo  for  the  United  States  assembled,  sitting 
until  September. 

December  13,  1787,  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  met  to  ratify  the  Philadelphia  Constitution. 
In  1824  Lafayette  was  given  a  reception  there. 
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December  6,  1790,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  occupied  the  County  Building,  now  known  as 
Congress  HaiU  one  of  the  Independence  Hall  group,  and  remained  there  until  the  seat  of  Government  waa 
removed  to  Washington  in  1800. 

March  4,  1793,  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  Congress  Hall,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
term  as  President;  and  John  Adams  was  inaugurated  there  March  4,  1797.  The  House  of  Representatives 
occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the  Senate  the  second  floor. 

February  7,  1791,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  its  first  session  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  City  Building,  now  known  as  Old  City  Hall,  one  of  the  Independence  Hall  group,  and  stayed  there 
(mtil  August  15,  1800.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  sat  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  also. 
The  City  Building  waa  used  as  the  municipal  headquarters  until  March  27,  1895, 

In  1816  the  City  of  Philadelphia  bought  the  entire  property. 

There  are  many  historic  oil  portraits  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  including  Washington  and  other 
early  American  public  men. 

Independence  Hall  was  formally  thrown  open  as  a  public  historical  museum  July  4,  1876,  although 
parts  of  this  building  were  used  as  a  museum  as  early  as  1790.  Cost  of  its  annual  upkeep  is  $25,000.  Its 
art  collection,  made  up  In  the  main  of  original  pictures  of  celebrities  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times, 
is  worth  over  $500,000.  The  museum  collection  consists  of  furaiture,  manuscripts,  musical  instruments, 
water  colors,  missiles,  maps,  "coins,  currency,  weapons,  metals,  prints,  wearing  apparel,  utensils,  and  books. 

There  are  no  pay  days.  The  National  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  daily  throughout  the  year,  from 
9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  Sundays,  1  to  4  P.  M.,  except  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  The  National  Museum, 
Independence  Hall  group.  Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets, 
and  can  be  reached  from  the  central  hotel  district  and  the  railroad  stations  by  trolleys  or  subway  trains. 
A  seri^  of  free  bulletins  are  issued,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


I  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  established  in  1800,  destroyed  in  1814  by  the  burning  of  the  Capitol, 
afterward  replenished  by  the  purchase  by  Congress  of  the  library  of  ex-President  Jefferson,  6,760  volumes 
vcost,  S23.950);  In  1851,  35,000  volumes  destroyed  by  fire;  in  1852,  partially  replenished  by  an  appropriation 
of  S75,000;  Increased  (1)  by  regular  appropriations  by  Congress;  (2)  by  deposits  under  the  Copyright  Law; 
(3)  by  gifts  and  exchanges;  (4)  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  library  of  which  (40,000 
volumes)  was,  in  1863,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the  stipulation  that  future  accessions 
should  follow  it.  One  hundred  sets  of  Government  publications  are  at  the  disposal  of  tne  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  exchange,  through  the  Smithsonian,  with  foreign  Governments,  and  from  this  source  are  re- 
ceived about  12,000  volumes  annually.  Other  special  accessions  have  been:  ,  The  Peter  Force  collection 
(22.529  volumes,  37,000  pamphlets),  purchased  1867,  cost  $100,000;  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  collection 
(manuscript),  purchased  1883,  cost  $20,000;  the  Toner  collection  (24,484  volumes,  numerous  pamphlets), 
gift  in  1882  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner;  the  Hubbard  collection  (engravings). 

The  collection  is  now  the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  third  in  the  world.  It  comprises 
over  2,710,500  printed  books  and  pamphlets  (including  the  law  library  which,,  while  a  division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  still  ramains  at  the  Capitol),  maps,  and  charts,  pieces  of  music,  and  photographs,  prints,  en- 
gravings and  lithographs  numbering  about  a  million. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  history,  political  science,  in  official  documents.  National,  State,  and  foreign, 
and  in  Americana,  including  important  files  of  American  newspapers  and  original  manuscripts  (Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  and  formative  periods).  Many  of  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library 
are  exhibited  in  show  cases  on  the  second  floor. 

Among  the  special  book  collections  are  the  Yudin,  of  Russian  literature  (80,000  volumes) ;  the  Schlff, 
of  Judaica  (about  20,000);  the  Weber,  of  Indica;  the  Hultfeld-Kaas  (Scandinavian);  the  John  Boyd  Thacher 
of  Incunabula  (930  titles).  The  Orientalia  include  some  5,000  volumes  (fascicules)  of  Japanese  books 
and  about  40,000-  volumes  (fascicules)  of  Chinese.  The  Division  of  Prints  includes  certain  collections 
given  or  lent,  besides  a  large  mass  of  material  received  by  copyright  and  some  by  purchase.  The  manu- 
script collections  are  especially  noteworthy  for  material  on  American  history,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Of  which  has  been  received  by  transfer  from  the  executive  departments,  the  library  being  now  regarded 
as  the  main  custodian  of  the  historical  archive  material  m  the  possession  of  the  Government.  It  has  the 
papers  of  nine  Presidents  and  of  various  American  statesmen.  Franklin,  Morris,  Hamilton,  &c. 

The  library  is  copying  largely  documents  in  foreign  archive  offices,  and  other  institutions,  of  concern 
to  American  history.  It  has  already  a  large  body  of  tranacUpts  from  such  sources.  This  policy  of  tran- 
scribing and  copying,  where  necessary  by  facsimile,  is  applied  also  to  maps  and  to  music.  Through  it, 
the  collection  of  music,  in  bulk  one  of  the  largest  In  the  world,  is  especially  strengthened  in  full  scores  of 
orchestral  and  operatic  music. 

In  1897  the  main  collection  was  removed  from  the  Capitol  to  the  building  erected  for  it  under  the  Acts 
of  Congress  approved  April  15,  1886,  October  2,  1888,  and  March  2,  1889,  at  a  cost  of  $6,347,000  (lunlt 
by  law,  $6,500^000),  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  cost  $585,000.  The  architects  who  furnished  the  original 
designs  were  Joh,n  L.  Smithmeyer  and  Paul  J.  Pelz.  By  the  act  of  October  2,  1888,  before  the  foundations 
were  laid,  Thomas  L,  Casey,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  building,  and  the  architectural  details  were  worked  out  by  Paul  J.  Pelz  and  Edward  P.  Casey.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gen.  Casey,  in  March,  1896,  the  entire  charge  of  the  construction  devolved  upon  Bernard 
R.  Green,  Gen.  Casey's  assistant,  and  under  his  superintendence  the  building  was  completed  in  February, 
1S97,  opened  to  the  public  November,  1897.  The  building  occupies  three  and  three-quarter  acres  upon 
a  site  ten  acres  in  extent  at  a  distance  of  1,270  feet  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent library  building  in  the  world.  In  the  decorations  some  forty  painters  and  sculptors  are  represented 
— 'all  American  citizens.  The  floor  space  is  326,195  square  feet,  or  nearly  eight  acres.  The  book  stacks. 
Including  the  new  stack  built  over  the  southeast  Interior  court,  contain  about  100  miles  of  shelving  aflord- 
ing  space  for  3,540,000  octavo  volumes  and  84  000  volumes  of  newspapers. 

The  library  is  maintained  by  annual  appropriations  by  Congress  for  various  purposes.  Including  the 
purchase  of  books.  Total  appropriation  for  1921,  $719,025.  For  service  and  contingent  expenses,  $486,- 
480;  purchase  of  books,  $98,000;  building  and  grounds,  $134  545. 

Library  Service — Library  proper,  266  employes;  copyright.  91;  distribution  of  cards.  48;  legislative 
reference,  21.  Total,  426.  By  virtue  of  the  act  of  l897,  employes  in  the  library  proper  are  appointed 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  "solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  their  particular  duties."  Custody 
and  care  of  tlie  building  iS  under  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library  Building  and  Grounds,  who  is  also  the 
disbursing  officer  and  appoints  the  147  employes  of  his  office. 

Entitled  by  statute  to  draw  books  for  home  use  are  various  officials  at  Washington.  In  addition, 
special  permits  are  freely  issued  by  the  Librarian  to  persons  engaged  in  research. 

Inter-Library  Loans — While  not  a  lending  library,  but  primarily  a  reference  library,  the  Library  of 
Congress  maintains  an  inter-library  loan  system  by  which  special  service  Is  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the 
loan  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  investigators  engaged  in  serious  research  of  books  which  it  is  not  within 
the  power  or  duty  of  the  library  in  question  to  supply  and  which  at  the  time  are  not  needed  In  Washington. 

Copyright  Office — The  Copyright  Office  is  a  distinct  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  located 
on  the  ground  floor,  south  side;  open  9  to  4..30.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, who,  by  the  acts  of  February  19,  1897,  and  March  4.  1909,  is  authorized  "under  the  direction  and 
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supervision  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress"  to  perform  all  the  duties  relating  to  copyrights.  Copyriprht 
registration  was  transferred  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  the  act  of  July  8,  1870.  Of  most  articles 
copyrighted  two  copies,  and  of  some  one  copy,  must  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  perfect 
copyright- 

Hours — The  library  building  is  open  to  the  public  all  days  in  the  year  excepting-  4th. of  July  and 
Christmas.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m  to  10  p.  m.  week  days,  from  2  p.  m  to  10  p.  m.  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  9  A.  M.  to  1  p.  M.  on  Saturdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Librarians  Since  the  Incepiion  of  the  Library — 1800-1814,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(for.the  time  being);  1815-1829.  George  Watterston,  1829-1861,  John  S.  Meehan;  1861-1864,  John  G.  Steph- 
enson; 1864-1897  (June  30),  Ainsworth  R  Spofford,  1897-January  17,  1899,  John  Russell  Young;  1S99 
(April  5),  Herbert  Putnam. 

General  Administration — Librarian  of  Congress,  Herbert  Putnam;  Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  Appelton 
P.  C.  Griffin;  Chief  Clerk,  Allen  R,  Boyd;  Secretary,  Jessica  L.  Farnum. 


THE  ART   INSTITUTE   OF  CHICAGO. 

President — Charles  L.  Hutchinson;  Vice-President — Martin  A.  Ryerson;  Vice-President — Frank  G. 
Logan;  Treasurer — Ernest  A.  Hamiil;  Director — George  W.  Eggers;  Secretary — William  F.  Tuttle.  Museum 
.ind  art  school  located  on  the  lake  front  at  the  foot  of  Adams  Street,  facing  Michigan  Avenue.  Buiiding 
constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  in  Italian  Righaissance  style,  320  feet  long  with  120,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  The  Institute  has  about  150  galleries,  school  rooms,  offices  and  studios;  aLso  Fullerton  (lec- 
ture) Hall,  with  seating  capacity  of  500;  the  Burnham  Library  of  2,500  volumes  on  architectural  subjects 
and  the  Ryerson  Library,  14,000  volumes  on  art,  one  of  the  few  libraries  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  art.  During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  80  to  100  lectures  on  art  and  related  subjects  are  given 
in  Fullerton  Hall,  also  an  orchestra  concert  each  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  occasionally  a  pageant 
or  dramatic  presentation. 

The  Museum  contains  more  than  1,800  paintings,  1,000  casts  of  sculpture,  100  origjinal  marble  statues 
and  fragments  of  all. periods,  3,500  prints,  etchings,  engravings  and  lithographs,  1,50P  textiles  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  Peruvian  and  Egyptian  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  extensive  collections  of  pot- 
teries, porcelains,  china,  etc.,  a  great  part  of  the  last  named  being  assembled  in  Gunsaulus  Hall,  amonjz 
them  the  Blanxius  collection  of  English  potteries  and  porcelains,  one  of  the  finest  extant.  The  Instittite 
was  incorporated  in  1879  and  achieved  international  importance  with  the  purchase  of  fifteen  old  Dutch 
Masters  of  the  Demidoff  collection,  in  1890.  These  paintings  with  other  important  canvases  of  their  school 
hang  in  the  Charles  Lawrence  Hutchinson  Gallery  of  Old  Masters,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hutchin.'^on, 
who  has  been  president  of  the  Institute  for  nearly  forty  years.  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Hals 
Holbein,  Hobbema,  Von  Ostade,  Terburg,  Jan  Steen,  Teniers,  Ruysda^l,  Van  de  Velde  are  represented 
in  this  gallery.  The  Henry  Field,  A.  A.  Munger  and  Nickerson  memorial  collections  include  painters  of 
tlic  Barbizon  school  and  the  earlier  American  painters  of  landscape  and  figures. 

Modern  American  art  is  chiefly  represented  in  the  collection  now  numbering  nearly  one  hundred  can- 
vases and  other  works,  presented  by  The  Friends  of  American  Art.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Institute 
is  the  series  of  temporary  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture- and  applied  arts  which  are  held 
during  the  year.  Annual  and  special  exhibitions  and  collections  of  various  kinds  from  America  and  abroad 
to  the  number  of  six  to  ten  at  a  given  time,  keep  the  constituency  of  the  Art  Institute  aware  of  current 
fhievement  in  art.  Attendance  in  1920,  .1,040,000.  Free  days  for  public — V/ednesdays,  Saturdays, 
•iindays  and  public  holidays.  The  Institute's  sources  of  income  are  bequests,  gifts,  membership  dues 
total  paid  membership,  July  1,  1920,  10,500),  income  from  its  endowment  of  about  $3,000,000  both  re^ 
^tricted  and  free,  and  a  small  tax  from  the  South  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  building  has 
a  value  between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two  million  dollars.  The  collections  have  a  commercial  worth 
tar  beyond  five  million  dollars.  The  Art  School  of  the  Institute  has  an  annual  attendance  of  about  3,000 
'■tudents;  often  referred  to  as  the  largest  art  school  in  the  world.  It  has  a  faculty  of  about  two  score 
teachers  and  instructors. 


THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  incorporated  in  1913,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  June  6,  1916.  I*^ 
is  situated  in  Wade  Park  on  land  given  by  J.  H.  Wade.  The  building  cost  about  $1,250,000,  was  mi.de 
possible  through  the  wills  of  John  Huntington  and  Horace  Kelley,  and  the  main  income  is  derived  from 
The  John  Huntington  Art  &  Polytechnic  Trust  and  The  Horace  Kelley  Art  Foundation.  The  Museum 
is  open  free  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays  and  holidays,  an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  being 
charged  on  other  days.  The  hours  on  Sunday  are  1  to  10  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  and 
on  other  week  days  and  holidays,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    The  membership  is  approximately  2,500. 

Exhibition  space  comprises  a  central  rotunda  opening  on  one  side  into  the  Court  of  Tapestries  and 
Armor,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Garden  Court,  and  around  these  as  a  central  axis  are  arranged  fourteen 
exhibition  galleries.  The  collection  of  American  Colonial  art  was  installed  in  a  gallery  directly  opposite 
The  main  entrance  so  that  the  first  emphasis  for  the  entering  visitor  might  be  on  the  artistic  production 
of  our  own  country.  This  has  been  of  aid  in  developing  in  the  foreign-born  visitor  the  realization  of  America's 
traditional  and  cultural  background.  The  Court  of  Tapestries  and  Armor  houses  an  important  and  striking 
collection  of  arms  and  armor,  and  a  series  of  eight  tapestries  depicting  the  story  of  Dido  and  Aeneas.  The 
Museum  is  especially  rich  in  its  oriental  collections,  and  has  developed  other  important  groups  illustrating 
the  art  of  various  countries  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  They  include  painting,  sculpture,  furniture, 
tapestries,  decorative  arts,  prints,  etc. 

The  Children's  Mufeum  is  rapidly  growing.  The  exhibits  include  historical  and  natural  objects  (models, 
shells,  butterflies,  etc.)  as  well  as  objects  of  art.  Through  extension  exhibits  in  the  branch  libraries  of  the 
city  the  Museum  reaches  many  who  would  not  otherwise  be. touched.  Two  classes  of  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  grade  public  school  children  work  in  the  Museum  each  day  under  a  supervisor  of  drawing  employ  ed 
by^the  Board  of  Education.  Classes  from  the  public  and  nrivate  schools  and  from  the  colleges  come  lor 
general  tours  of  the  gallery  and  for  correlative  study  in  connection  with  their  work  in  literature,  history, 
etc. 


WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM. 

(By  the  Director,  Raymond  Wyer.) 
The  Worcester,  :Mass.,  Art  Museum  was  founded  and  incorporated  in  1896.  It  was  a  gift  from  the 
late  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury  who  left  his  entire  estate  for  its  maintenance  and  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
collection.  One  of  the  significant  collections  of  early  Italian  paintings  and  sculpture  in  the  country  has 
been  aasembled  as  well  as  important  examples  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  other  schools  and  periods.  Col- 
lections of  textiles,  furniture,  ceramics.  Woodwork,  silver  and  bronzes  are  being  made.  Also  of  special 
note  are  the  Bancroft  Collection  of  Japanese  Prints  and  the  Goodspeed  Collection  of  Engravings  by  Ameri- 
can artists.  Another  important  feature  is  the  Educational  Department  which  gives  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  color  and  design  to  school  children  and  lectures  on  the  same  subject  to  adults.  It  has  an  important 
art  library.  A  series  of  free  concerts  are  given  each  year  to  the  public  as  well  as  a  number  of  transient  ex- 
hibitions.   Tliere  is  a  Worcester  Art  Museum  Arts  and  Crafts  school  in  a  separate  building. 
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BOSTON   MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  was  incorporated  February  4,  1870.  The  first  section  of  the  Museum 
building  in  Copley  Square  was  dedicated  July  3,  1876,  and  the  next  day  it  was  opened  to  the  public.  The 
original  building  was  twice  enlarge4.  The  first  section  of  the  present  building  on  Huntington  Avenue  was 
opened  November  15,  1909.  The  total  cost  of  land,  building,  and  installation  was  $2,900,000.  The  second 
section  of  the  proposed  completed  building,  the  Robert  Dawson  Evans  Galleries  for  Paintings,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Evans,  was  opened  February  3,  1915.  It  cost  $1,000,000.  The  annual  running  expenses  are  about 
§200,000.  The  Museum  receives  no  city  or  State  aid,  its  funds  for  running  expenses  and  for  purchases 
being  derived  entirely  from  private  gifts  and  bequests.  Admission  is  free  whenever  the  Museum  is  open: 
10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  week  days,  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  Sundays. 

The  Museum  possesses  collections  illustrating  the  art  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  art  of 
mediaeval.  Renaissance  and  modern  Europe,  American  art,  and  the  art  of  Asia.  Its  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  Sculpture,  and  Greek  vases  and  terra  cottas  is  the  finest  in  this  country;  its  collection  of 
the  art  of  China  and  Japan  is  unrivaled;  its  collection  of  the  art  of  India  is  the  only  one  in  this  country; 
and  its  colloction  of  paintings  and  drawings  from  India  is  superior  even  to  the  one  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  textiles,  numbering  over  7,000  pieces,  are  recognized  as  the  best  comprehensive  representative  collec- 
tion In  this  country;  the  paintings,  of  which  over  700  are  exhibited,  include,  besides  exam  Dies  of  the  old 
masters,  some  of  the  most  famous  and  most  popular  Colonial  and  contemporary  American  pictures. 


FIELD  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  CHICAGO. 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  established  1893,  at  the  close  of  the  World  s  Columbian  Exposition 
of  1893,  removed  January  1,  1920,  to  its  new  building  in  Grant  Park.  The  founding  of  a  scientific  institu- 
tion of  this  character  in  Chicago  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  by  Marshall  Field,  whose  name 
the  institution  bears,  and  who  on  his  death  January  6,  1906,  bequeathed  a  further  $8,000,000,  of  which 
$4,000,000  was  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  and  $4,000,000  for  endowment.  The  sum  of 
$1,200,000  has  been  donated  by  ^>ther  individuals,  and  there  is  an  annual  income  from  other  sources  than 
endowment  of  approximately  $50,000.  / 

The  nucleus  of  the  exhibition  material  was  gathered  by  gift  and  purchase  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Several  departments  created  at  the  organization  have  been  abandoned,  until,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  and  expenditure  of  over  $6,500,000.  the  Museum  is  now  divided  into  five  departments: 
Anthropology,  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  the  N  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension.  Many  expeditions 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  study,  exhibition,  and  exchange  material  and  data  have  been  dispatched  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  results  have  been  published  by  the  Museum  from  time  to  time.  It  has  a  work- 
ing library  of  72,900  titles,  an  extensive  exchange  system,  fully  equipped  departmental  laboratories,  an  her- 
barium of  560,000  sheets,  study  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles  and  insects  reaching  many 
thousand  specimens,  a  large  taxidermy  section,  a  printing  shop,  illustration  studio,  as'saying  and  lapidary 
rooms,  &c.  In  North  American,  Philippine,  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ethnology,  in  meteorites,  in  the  world's 
mineralogy,  In  economic  botany,  the  Museum  is  particularly  prominent,  while  its  series  of  mounted  mam- 
mals and  birds  and  plant  reproduction  furnish  examples  of  advanced  museum  meth'ods.  The  Institution 
is  open  to  the  public  on  all  days  except  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged 
except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  admission  Is  free  to  all.  Students,  scholars  and  teachers  are  ad- 
mitted free  at  all  times. 

The  Museum  is  incorporated  under  Illinois  State  law,  and  the  administrative  control,  rests  in  a  board 
of  twenty-one  trustees.  The  building  is  750  feet  by  350  feet,  but  with  the  exterior  outer  lines,  including 
entrances  and  terrace,  the  structure  covers  about  eleven  acres  of  ground. 


CORCORAN  GALLERY  OF  ART    WASHINGTON    D.  C. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  at  Washington.  D  C  .  founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  William  Wilson 
Corcoran  in  1869, 'Solely  for  encouraging  American  genius  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  private  corporation  controlled 
by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  nine  trustees  The  original  home  of  the  institution  was  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  17th  Street;  but  in  1897  its  collections  were  transferred  to  the  present  building,  designed  by 
Ernest  Flagg  of  New  York,  and  located  at  New  York  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  N.  W.  The  value  of  the 
building  and  grounds  connected  therewith  is  $1,000,000,  and  the  iJPesent  value  of  the  collections  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,500,000.    The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $1,000,000. 

The  collection  of  paintings  is  particularly  representative  of  American  artists.  In  addition  the  gallery 
has  examples  of  the  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  other  schools.  The .  sculptures  include  casts  from  the 
antique  and  the  Renaissance,  and  modern  works,  as  well  as  original  works  in  marble  and  bronze.  There 
are  over  100  original  bronzes  by  Antoine-Louis  Barye,  French  sculptor  of  animals.  It  is  open  to  the  public: 
Mondays,  12  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.;  other  week  d^ys,  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.;  Sundays,  1  30  to  4.30  p.  m. 

THE  CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  was  established  in  1879,  and  became  a  municipal  institution  in  1907. 
The  building  is  in  Forest  Park,  160x350  feet,  with  44  galleries  on  three  floors.  The  collections  include 
paintings,  prints,  sculpture,  textiles,  ceramics,  metal  work,  furniture  and  other  objects.  The  modem  paint- 
ings are  comprehensive,  by  artists  of  Amer>Qa,  France,  Holland.  Spain,  England.  Russia,  Sweden.  Belgium 
and  other  countries.  There  is  a  small  group  of  Old  Masters  In  the  print  department  are  etchings  engrav- 
ings and  woodcuts  by  old  and  modern  masters.  The  sculptures  are  chiefly  examples  by  American  artists, 
supplemented  by  collections  of  casts  from  the  antique  and  from  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance.  Among 
the  Chinese  Ceramics  are  specimens  from  the  Han  Dynasty  downward,  and  examples  of  the  Sung,  Ming, 
and  K'ang-Hse  periods.  There  are  groups  of  Chinese  paintings,  bronzes,  jades  and  other  carved  stones, 
lacquer,  glass,  textiles,  &c.,  as  well  as  objects  illustrative  of  the  decorative  arts  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Egypt,  of  Japan,  Korea  and  Persia.  The  Museum  is  open  daily,  except  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Days, 
10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    Admission  free. 


BUFFALO  FINE   ARTS  ACADEMY. 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  was  organized  November  11.  1862,  and  incorporated  December  4 
same  year.  The  building  occupied  by  the  organization  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  Joseph  Albright.  It  la 
a  white  marble  structure  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  (north  and  south)  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep  (ee,st  and  west).  Its  central  feature  is  based  on  the  east  porch  of  the  Erectheum,  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens — perhaps  the  purest  type  of  Ionic  architecture.  The  City  of  Buffalo  has  been  contributing  toward 
the  support  of  the  Institution  since  1909.  The  permanent  collection  of  the  Academy  consists  of  304  paintings, 
800  engravings  and  etchings,  and  56  sculptures,  including  casts  The  total  membership  is  520.  During 
each  year  several  special  exhibitions  are  given;  a  quarterly  art  journal  is  published.  Lectures  are  given. 
Special  efforts  are  made  to  interest  the  public  and  the  school  children.  Several  foreign  exhibits  brought 
over  by  the  director,  Cornelia  B.  Sage  Qulnton,  and  passed  on  to  other  museums  after  being  first  shown 
at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  have  made  Buffalo  noted  in  art  circles.  They  included:  Exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  the  Societe  Nouvelle  of  France,  of  which  Rodin  was  president;  exhibition  of  French  tex- 
tiles; exhibition  of  the  work  (sculpture)  by  Constantin  Meunier;  collections  of  the  French  artists  G.  La 
Touche  and  M.  B.  de  Monvel;  the  exhibition  of  American  sculpture,  held  at  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  1916. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Ex-Officio  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Institution — Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Chancellor  of  the  Institution — Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  oj 
the  InstitiMon — ^Charles  D.  Walcott.  Assistant  Secretary — Charles  G.  Abbot.  Administrative  Ass't  to  Sec.- 
in  Charge  Nai:  Museum — William  de  G.  Ravenel.  Board  of  Regents — Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Chancellor;  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  jflenry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Medill  McCormick  and  Chas.  S  Thomas,  members  of  the  Senate;  Frank  L.  Greene,  John  A.  Elston, 
and  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  citizen  of  Massachusetts;  George  Gray,  citizen  of  Delaware;  John 
B.  Henderson,  Jr..  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Henry  W^hite,  citizen  of  Maryland,  and  Robert  S.Brook- 
ings, citizen  of  Missouri. 

The  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  established  by  statute  in  1846,  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  James  Smithson,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  in  1826  to  the  United  States  to  found  an  institution  for  . 
the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  From  the  income  of  the  fund  a  building,  known 
as  the  Smithsonian  Building,  was  erected  on  land  given  by  the  United  States.  The  Institution  is  legally 
an  establishment  having  as  its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  the  Vice-President, 
the  Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  It  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutioil,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  the 
director  of  the  Institution's  activities.  The  Institution  maintains  a  library,  numbering  about  300,000 
volumes,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  which  consists  mainly  of  the  transactions  of 
learned  societies,  and  scientific  periodicals.  "WTiile  the  body  of  the  library  is  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  accessible  to  all  its  readers,  a  working  library  is  maintained  at  the  Institution.  The  Regents 
are  empowered  to  accept  gifts  without  action  of  Congress,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  administer  trusts  in  accord  therewith. 

The  Institution  has  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  International 
Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  and  the  United  States  Regional  Bureau  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  is  the  depository  of  the  national  collections.  It  is  rich  in 
the  natural  history,  geology,  paleontology,  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  America,  and  has  collections  of 
American  history  (including  large  war  collections  illustrative  of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  conflict),  as  well  as  many  series  relating  to  the  arts  and  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  an  educational 
and  a  research  museum,  and  issues  scientific  publications.  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  consists  of  the 
collections  of  etchings  and  engravings  of  George  P.  Marsh,  the  collections  of  Charles  L.  Freer,  containing 
paintings  and  etchings  by  Whistler,  and  examples  of  Oriental  art;  the  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  collection. 
Including  works  of  a  number  of  the  greatest  English  portrait  painters,  and  the  collection  of  William  T. 
Evans,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  paintings,  representing  one  hundred  and  six  American  artists.  The 
National  Museum  occupies  two  special  structures,  built  in  1881  and  1911,  containing  650,000  square  feet  of 
floor -space.  There  are  6,274  articles  in  the  Freer  collection.  The  amount  of  the  annual  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  museum  for  the  fiscal  ye^fr  1920  was  $307,500  for  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  collections,  the  necessary  exhibitions,  storage  and  office  furniture,  heating  and 
lighting  the  building,  and  repairs  to  same.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  appropriated  for  publications, 
binding  of  books,  etc.,  $37,500,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Printer.  The  buildings  are 
opened  to  the  public  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  week  days,  and  in  addition  the  new  building  at  the  foot  of  Tenth 
Street  is  opened  Sundays,  1.30  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnologfy,  for  .the  study  of  the  American  Indian;  The  International  Exchanges, 
lor  the  exchange  of  governmental  and  scientific  publications  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries; 
The  Astrophysical  Observatory,  for  the  investigation  of  solar  phenomena;  The  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  containing  about  1,400  animals;  and  the  Regional  Bureau  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  for  the  preparation  of  a  classified  index  to  the  current  scientific 
literature  of  the  United  States,  are  also  branches  «f  the  Institution. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

There  are  180-lfvlng  members,  comprising  investigators  in  every  department  of  science.  The  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  members,  embracing  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  corresponds  closely  with  the  educa- 
tional and  scientific  facilities  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  National  Academy  has  often  been 
called  into  the  service  of  the  Government.  Committees  appointed  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress 
at  the  request  of  joint  commissions  and  committees  of  Congress,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  various  Departments  of  the  National  Government,  have  reported  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
From  time  to  time  trust  funds  have  been  established,  the  incomes  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  award  of 
medals  or  to  grants  for  research.  The  will  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  fifst  President  of  the  Academy, 
directed  that  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  "prosecution  of  researches  in  physical  and  natural  science  by  assisting  experimen- 
talists and  observers."  Other  trusts  have  been  left  to  the  Academy.  In  all  more  than  $124,000  has  been 
disbursed  by  the  Academy  from  the  income  of  trust  funds  in  direct  aid  of  scientific  research.  A  recent 
gift  was  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  who  left  to  the  Academy  a  bequest  of  $25,000,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  publication  or  other  purposes. 

Officers:  President — Chas.  D,  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-Preside?it 
— A.  A.  Michelson,  Chicago  University.  Home  Secretary — Charles  G.  Abbot,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Foreign  Secretary — George  E.  Hale,  Solar  Observatory  Office,  Pasadena  Cal.  Treasurer — Frederick  L. 
Ransome,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  National  Research  Council — Henry  A.  Bumstead, 
Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CINCINNATr  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

(By  the  Director,  J.  H.  Gest.) 
The  Cincinnati  Museum  Association,  organized  in  1880,  and  incorporated  in  1881,  gives  exhibitions 
Guring  the  year,  and  has  collections  of  modern  American  art  which  include  the  pictures,  sculpture  and  etch- 
ings of  Frank  Duveneck;  paintings,  studies,  drawings  and  etchings  by  Robert  Blum;  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  other  leading  American  painters  and  sculptors.  Gathering  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture  and  of 
carved  ivory  from  the  Roman  to  the  Renaissance  periods  is  installed  in  the  Schmidlapp  Building,  and  there 
IS  a  large  group  of  American  Archaeology.  The  decorative  arts  are  represented,  the  department  of  metal 
work  including,  besides  the  Elkington  reproductions,  a  group  of  original  armor  and  the  Conner  collection  of 
original  silver.  The  museum  holds  also  the  Doane  collection  of  musical  instruments,  the  Longworth  gather- 
ing of  India  shawls,  and  the  exhibition  of  Rookwood  pottery,  the  Cincinnati  art  industry  with  which  the 
museum  and  its  school,  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  are  closely  connected.    There  is  a  reference  library. 


144  National  Academy  of  Design, 


nV^tional  academy  of  design. 

(Founded  1825.    Headquarters,  lOQth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York.) 

Council. — Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  President;  Harry  W.  Watrous.  Vice-President;  Charles  C.  Curran, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Douglas  Volk,  Recording  Secretary;  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  William  S.  Bobinson, 
Louis  Betts,  R.  I.  Aitken,  Emil  Carlsen.  W.  P.  Granville-Smith.  ~ 

Address  lafiNew  York  City,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Date  of  election  is  in  parentheses. 

Members. — Herbert  Adams,  (1899);  Robt.  I.  Aitken,  (1914);  Henry  Bacon,  (1917),  Geo.  R.  Barse, 
Jr.,  (1899);  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  Wash.,  D.  C,  (1917);  Gifford  R.  Beal,  (1914).  Cecilia  Beaux,  (1902);  Geo. 
Bellows.  (1913);  Frank  W.  Benson,  Salem,  Mass.,  (1905)  ;^Louis  Betts,  (1915);  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  (1888); 
Max  Bohm,  (1920);  Fred  A.  Bridgman,  Abroad,  (1881);  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  (1916);  Geo.  de  Forest  Brush, 

(1908)  ;  Howard  R.  Butler,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  (1899);  Alex  S.  Calder,  (1913);  Emil  Carlsen,  (1906);  Carlton 
T.  Chapman,  (1914);  F.  S.  Church,  (1885);  B.  West  Clinedinst,  (1898);  Wm.  A.  Coffin.  (1912);  Timothy 
Cole,  Poughkeeosie,  N.  Y.,  (1908);  Colin  C.  Cooper,  (1912);  E.  Irving  Couse,  (1911);  Bruce  Crane,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  (1901);  C.  C.  Curran,  (1904);  Elliott  Daingerfield,  (1906);  W.  P.  W.  Dana,  London,  (1863): 
C.  H.  Davis,  ISIystic,  Conn.,  (1906);  Lockwood  de  Forest,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  (1898);  Franklin  de  Haven 
elect.  (1920);  Louis  P.  Dessar,  Lyme,  Conn.,  (1906);  Chas.  M.  Dewey,  (1907),  Thos.  W,  Dewing,  (1888); 
Frederick  Dielman,  Rldgefleld,  Conn.,  (1883);  Paul  Dougherty,  (1907);  Frank  V,  DuMond.  Briarcliff 
Manor.  N.  Y.,  (190n);  Lvdia  F.  Emmet,  (1912);  Ben  Foster,  (1904);  August  Franzen.  (1920);  Jas.  E.  Frazer, 
(1917);  Daniel  C.  French,  (1901);  Frederick  K.  Frieseke,  (1914);  Daniel  Garber,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  (1913); 
Gilbert  Gaul,  (1882);  tdward  Gay,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  (1907);  Cass  Gilbert,  (1908);  Chas.  Grafly,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  (1905);  W.  Granville-Smith,  (1915);  Albert  L.  GroU,  (1910);  Hamilton  Hamilton,  Norwalk 
Conn.,  (1880);  Alex.  Harrison,  Abroad,  (1901);  Birge  Harrison,  Woodstock,  N.  Y..  (1910);  Childe  Hassam, 
(1906);  Thos.  Hastin^^s,  (1909);  Chas:  W.  Hawthorne,  (1911);  Robert  Henri.  (1906);  Wm.  H.  Howe,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  (1897);  Geo.  Innoss,  Jr.,  Cragsmoor,  N.  Y.,  (1899);  John  C.  Johansen.  (1915);  Francis  C.  Jones, 
(1894);  H.  Boltvon  Jones.  (1883);  Wm.  S.  Kendall,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  (1905-  Lsidar  Konti,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 

(1909)  ;  F.  W.  Kost,  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  (1906);  W.  L.  Lathrop,  New  Hope.  Pa.,  (1907);  Ernest  Lawson, 
(1917);  Will  H.  Low,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  (1890);  Evelyn  B.  Longman. 

Freder#,k  W.  MacMonnies,  (1906) ;  Herman  A.  MacNeil,  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  (1906);  Paul  H.  Manship, 
(1916);  Geo.  W.  Maynard,  (1885);  Wm.  R.  Mead,  (1910)  Gari  Melchers,  (1906);  Chas.  H.  Miller,  Queens, 
L.  I..  (1875);  Richard  E.  Miller,  (191.5);  Louis  Moeller,  Wakefield,  N.  Y.,  (1894);  F.  Luis  Mora,  (1906); 
Thos.  Moran.  (18S4);  H.  Sidlons  Mowbray,  Washington,  Conn.,  (1891);  J.  Francis  Murphy,  (1887);  Hobart 
Nichols,  (1920);  Clias.  H.  Niehaus,  Grantwood,  N.  J.;  Leonard  Ochtman,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  (1904);  Ivan 
G.  Olinsky,  elect;  Walter  L.  Palmer,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  (1897);  Maxfleld  Parrish,  Windsor,  Vt.,  (1906);  DeWitt 
Parshall,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  (1917);  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  elect;  Joseph  Pennell,  (1909);  Chas.  A.  Piatt, 
(1911);  Edward  C.  Potter,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  (1906):  Edward  H.  Potthast,  (1906);  Henry  Prellwitz.  Peconic, 
N.  Y„  (1912);  A.  Phimister  Proctor,  Los  Altos,  Cal.,  (1904);  Robert  Reid,  (1906);  Wm.  Ritschel,  (1914) 
Wm.  S.  Robinson,  (1911);  Charles  Rosen,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  (1917);  Fred  G.  R.  Roth.  Englewood,  N.  J., 
(1906);  Carl  Run^ius,  (1920);  Chauncey  F.  Ryder,  elect,  (1920);  John  S.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass.,  (1897); 
W.  Elmer  Schofield,  (1907);  Aaron  D.  Shattuck,  Granby,  Conn.,  (1861);  Geo.  H.  Smillie.  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
(1882);  Henry  B.  Snell,  (1906);  Robt.  Soenfier,  elect,  (1920);  Gardner  Symons,  (1911):  LoradoTaft,  Chicago, 
111.,  (1911);  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  Boston,  Mass.,  (1906);  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  Monadnock.  N.  H..  (1901); 
William  Thome,  (1913);  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  (1880);  D.  W.  Trvon,  (1891);  R.  W.  Van  Boskerck.  (1907); 
Elihu  Vedder,  Abroad,  (18^15);  Douglas  Volk,  (1899);  Robert  W.  Vonnoh,  (1906);  Henry  O.  Walker,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  (1902);  Horatio  Walker,  (1891);  Henry  W.  Watrous,  (1895);  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  Kent,  Conn.. 
(1911);  Adolph  A.  Weinman,  (1911);  John  F.  Weir,  Providence,  R.  I.,  (1866);  C.  D.  Weldon,  (1897);  Carlton 
Wiggins,  Lyme,  Conn.,  (1906);  Irving  R.  Wiles,  (1897);  Frederick  B..  Williams,  (1909);  Chas.  H.  Wood- 
bury, Boston,  Mass.,  (1907);  George  H.  Yewell,  (1880);  CuUen  Yates.  (1919). 

Associates. — Thos.  Allen,  Boston,  Mass.;  Karl  Anderson;  Grosvenor  Atterbury;  Wm.  J.  Baer;  Hugo. 
Ballin;  Chester  Beach;  E.  A.  Bell;  Frank  A.  Bicknell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chas.  Bittinger;  Ernest  L.  Blumen- 
schein,  Taos,  N.  M.;  Mary  G.  Blumenschein,  Taos,  N.  M.;  Geo.  H.  Bogert;  Adolph  Borie;  Solon  H.  Borglum, 
Norwalk,  Conn.;  Wm.  A.  Boring;  Joseph  H.  Boston;  Wm.  W.  Bosworth;  Robert  B.  Brandegee,  Farm- 
inston,  Conn.;  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Fidelia  Bridges,  Canaan,  Conn.;  Chas.  F. 
Browne,  Chicago,  III.;  Geo.  E.  Brov^^ne;  Bryson  Burroughs;  John  F.  Earlson,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.;  Chas. 
S.  C^apman,  Leonia,  N.  J.;  Adelaide  C.  Chase.  Boston,  Mass.;  Eliot  Clark;  Thos.  S.  Clarke;  Ralnh  Clark- 
son,  Chicago,  ill.;  C.  C.  Coleman,  Caori,  Italy;  Charlotte  B.  Coman;  Paul  Cornoyer,  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
Wm.  Cotton;  Louise  Cox;  Thos.  B.  Craig,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  Arthur  Crisp,  elect;  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  Arling- 
ton Heif^hts,  Mass.;  Francis  Day,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass  :  W.  H.  Drake;  Edward  Dufner;  L.  C.  Earle; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Abast^tnia  St.  L.  Eberle,  elect;  Rudolph  Evans;  Wm.  B.  Faxon;  Anna  Fisher,  elect; 
John  Flanagan;  John  F.  Folinsbee,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  Will  H.  Foote,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Kenneth  Frazler; 
J.  H.  Freedlander;  Sherry  E.  Fry;  Henry  B.  Fuller,  Windsor,  Vt,;  Lucia  F.  Fuller,  Madison,  Wis.;  1.  M. 
Gaugengigl,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  D.  Gauley;  Lillian  M.  Genth;  Chas. -Dana  Gibson;  Howard  Giles; 
Wm.  J.  Glac^siens;  Bertram  C.  Goodhue;  Edmund  Graecen,  elect;  Frank  R.  Green;  Walter  Griffln,  Port- 
land,. Me.;  Oliver  D.  Grover,  Chicago,  111.;  .Tules  Guerin;  Ben  Ali  Haggin;  Philip  L.  Hale,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Wm.  J.  Hays,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  Albert  Herter;  Laura  C.  Hills,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chas.  L.  Hintqn,  Bronx- 
ville, N.  Y.;  John  G.  Howard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Henry  S.  Hubbell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Anna  V.  Hyatt; 
Wm.  H.  Hyde;  Ernest  L.  Ipsen;  Alphonse  Jongers;  Dora  W.  Keith;  Paul  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm« 
F.  Kline;  Leon  Kroll,  elect;  C.  Grant  La  Farge;  Jonas  Lie;  DeWitt  M.  Lockman;  Chester  Loomis,  Engle- 
wood, N.  J.;  Mary  F.  Low,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.;  H.  Augustus  Lukeman. 

Walter  MaoEwen;  Fred  Dana  Marsh,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Philip  Martiny;  M.  Jean  McLane;  Paul 
Moschowitz;  Jerome  Myers,  elect;  Walter  Nettleton,  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  G.  Glenn  Newell,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y.:  John  H.  Niemever,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Violet  Oakley,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Andrew  O'Connor,  elect; 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Brool-line  Mass.;  Lawton  Parker;  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Boston,  Mass.:  Ernest  Piexotto; 
Attilio  Piccirilli;  Furio  ^iccirilli;  H.  R.  Poore,  Orange,  N.  J.;  W.  Merritt  Post,  West  Morris,  Conn.;  Edith 
M.  Prellwitz,  Peconic,  N.  John  R.  Pope;  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  elect;  Wm.  M.  J.  Rice;  Henry  Rittenberg, 
elect;  Edward  F.  Rook,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Wm.  Sartain;  Janet  Scudder,  elect;  Amand  B.  Sewell,  Oyster 
"%iy.  L.  I.;  R.  V.  V.  Sowell,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.;  Leopold  Seyffert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rosina  E.  Sherwood; 
Henry  M.  Shrady.  Elmsford,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  H.  Singer,  Jr.;  Eugene  Speicher;  T.  C.  Steele,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
Albert  Sterner;  Geo.  H.  Story;  H.  O.  Tanner;  S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge;  Helen  M.  Turner;, Walter  Ufer,  elect, 
Taos'  N.  M.;  Walter  Vincent,  elect,  Rockport,  Me.;  Bessie  P.  Vonnoh;  H.  M.  Walcott,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
C.  Howard  Walker,  Boston,  Mass.;  Harry  F.  Waltman;  Everett  L.  Warner,  Lyme,  Conn.;  J.  Louis  Webb: 
William  Wendt,  Los  .A.ngeles,  Cal.;  Wm.  J.  Whittemore:  Guy  Wiggins,  Lyme,  Conn.;  Chas.  M.  Young, 
Radnor,  Pa.,  Mahonri  Young.  Leonia.  N.  J. 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Burlington  House,  London,  was  founded  in  1768.  It  holds  yearly  exhi- 
bitions (May-Aug.)  of  the  works  of  living  artists.  There  were,  at  last  accounts,  43  Royal  Academiciana 
and  27  Associates.    President — Sir  Aston  Webb.    Keeper  and  Librarian — Andrew  C.  Gow. 


The  Principal  Languages  of  the  World. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS. 

The.  first  seven  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  were  selected  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  from  its  own  body  in  1904  by  ballot.  The  seven  were  William  Dean  Howells 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  John  La*  Farge,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  John  Hay  and' 
Edward  MacDowell.  In  order  to  become  eligible  to  the  American  Academy  one  must  first  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  This  society  was  organized-  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  in  1898.    The  qualification  for  membership  is  stated  In  the  Constitution,  "It 

lii-Arnt.nrA  "    The  number  in  the  institute  is  limited  to  250, 


shall  be  notable  achievement  in  art,  music  or  literature.' 
and  the  election  is  by  ballot, 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  numbers  fifty  members, 


.  .  .  and  the  officers  are:  William 

Milligan  Sloane,  Chancellor;  Thomas  Hastings,  Treasurer;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Permanent  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  living  members  of  the  academy,  as  of  September  17,  1920: 

Timothy  Cole 
Cass  Gilbert 
William  Roscoe  Thayer 
Robert  Grant 
Frederick  IMacMonnie,^; 
William  Gillette 
Paul  Elmer  More 
Barrett  Wendell 
Gari  Melchers 
Elihu  Root 
Brand  Whitlock 
Hamlin  Garland 
Paul  Shore y 
Charles  Adani>  Vli^ir 
Maurice  Francis  r^jii 

Frencti,  Thomas  Hasriucs.  K.  u.  Johnson, 


John  Singer  Sargent 
Daniel  Chester  French 
John  Burroughs 
James  Ford  Rhodes 
William  Milligan  Sloane 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
George  Washington  Cable 
Henry  van  Dyke 
William  Crary  Brownell 
Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Arthur  Twining  Hadlej- 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Edwin  Howland  Bla.shfleld 
Thomas  Hastings 


Brander  Matthews 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Elihu  Vedder 

George  Edward  Woodberry 
George  Whitefield  Chadwick 
Abbott  Handerson  Thayer 
George  deForest  Brush 
William  Rutherford  Mead 
Bliss  Perry 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Paul  Wayland  Bartlett 
Owen  Wister 
Herbert  Adams 
Augustus  Thomas 
Archer  Milton  Huntington 
The  directors  of  the  academy  are:    N.  M.  Butler,  D 
W.  M.  Sloane,  and  Augustus  Thomas. 


THE   PRSNGIPAL   LANGUAGES   OF   THE  WORLD. 

There  are  said  to  be  3,424  spoken  languages  or  dialects  in  the  world,  distributed  i"(>th>v,s:  \ni(>rtra 
1,624;  Asia,  937;  Europe,  5.S7;  Africa,  276. 

The  English  language  is  spoken  by  more  than  150,000,000  of  people. 
German  by  more  than  120,000,000  of  people,    j    Spanish       by  more  than  55.000.000  of  i)eoi)le. 
Russian   "      *'       "      90,000,000  "       "  Italian         "      "       "    40.W)0.000    •  '  " 

French     "  -  V       "      60.000,000  "        I    Portuguese  "      "       *'  30,OO0.mX) 

Although  the  war  has  added  some  few  words  to  the  English  language,  the  nurul^^r  U  l^^-^s  tliau  10,000. 
The  English  language  contains  approximately  700,000  words.  Of  this  total  ne.!ri\  na-  -!=ialf  consists  of 
Bcientiflc  terminology  seldom  met  outside  of  text-books  and  of  archaic,  obsolesceui  or  >t>,M»iete  terms. 

Various  estimates  of  the  sources  of  English  words  have  been  made  at  different  times.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  George  Hlckes  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of  our  words  were  of  Saxon  origin.  Sharon 
Turner's  estimate  was  that  tke  Norman  were  to  the  Sa.xou  as  4  to  6.  Trench  computed  60  per  cent.  Saxon; 
30  per  cent.  Latin,  including  those  received  through  French;  5  per  cent.  Greek,  and  5  per  c^ut.  other  sources. 
Prof.  W,  W.  Skeat  In  the  recently  published  fourth  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  which  contains  approximately 
20,000  words,  shows  the  following  sources: 

io« 

21 


Spanish  

Portuguese  

Greek  direct  or  through  Latin,  Late  Latin, 

French  or  other  sources  

Slavonic .  

Lithuanian  

Asiatic:    Aryan  languages,  including  Persian 

and  Sanskrit  

European  non-Aryan  languages  , ,  

Semitic:  Hebrew  

Arabic  

Asiatic:  Non-Aryan,  not  Semitic,  including 
Malay,  Chinese,  Japane.se,  Tatar,  Aus- 
tralian   

African  languages  

American  ,  

Hybrid  

Unknown  


1 

163 
20 
99 

272 


135 
32 
102 
675 
12 


Anglo-Saxon  and  English   3,681 

Low  German   126 

Dutch   207 

Scandinavian   693 

German..   333 

French  from  Low  German   54 

"    Dutch  or  Middle  Dutch   45 

"  ;  Scandinavian   63 

^"        "    (1)  German   85 

"    (2)  Middle  High  German   27 

"    (3)  Old  High  German   154 

"  "     "\   (4)  Teutonic    225 

"     (Romance  languages)   297 

from  Latin   4,842 

"    Late  Latin   828 

"    Italian   162 

Celtic   170 

Latin  (direct)   2,880 

Provencal,  from  Latin   25 

Italian   99 

As  regards  the  number  of  words  in  the  nrincipal  other  languages  no  estimate  of  any  practical  value 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  but  existing  dictionaries  show  the  following  facts: 

The  vocabulary  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  aggregates  approximately 
450,000  words.  If  the  dead  words  of  our  speech  be  added,  the  total,  as  shown  by  the  Oxford  Historical 
Dictionary,  would  reach  700,000  words  for  the  English  tongue,  living  and  dead. 

The  German  word-book  (Kiirschner's  Universal-Konversations-Lexikon)  contains  not  more  than 
300,000  words,  including  personal  names. 

Grimm's  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language  contains  approximately  150,000  words;  Littre's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Language,  210,000  words;  Dahl's  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language,  140,000  words; 
Carlos  de  Ochoa's  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language,  120,000  words;  Petrocchi's  Dictionary  of  the  Italian 
Language,  140,000  words. 

Thij  table  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
Esperanto,  an  "hiternational  language,"  was  Invented  in  the  last  century  by  a  Russian,  Dr.  L.  L.  Za- 
menhoff  of  Warsaw,  Poland.    The  first  book  in  Esperanto  w^s  published  in  1887. 

Ro,  a  so-called  "universal  language,"  was  invented  by  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Foster  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
The  first  publication,  an  eight-page  outline,  was  issued  in  1906. 


Total  19,160 
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American  Book  Production,"  1918,  1919. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  I^ODUCTION,  >1 91 8,  1919. 

(Coxnpiled  by  The  Publishsijs'  Weekly,  N.  Y.) 


1918. 


Intern  ATiOiN-AL 
Classification. 


II 


.  iilosopby. .  . , 

Heligion  

Sociology,  Economtcs 
Mil.,  Naval  Science 

Law  

Education  

Philology  

Science  

Ap.  Sci.,  engln'r'ing. . 
Medicine,  Hygiene. . . 

Agriculture  

Domestic  Economy. . 

Business  

Fine  Arts  

Music  

Games,  Amusement.. 
Gen.  Lit.  (Essays) . . . 
Poetry  and  Drama. . . 

Fiction.  .  

Juvenile  Books  

History  

Geography,  Travel .  . 
Biog.,  Genealogy.  .  .  . 
Gen.  Works,  Misc . .  . 

Totals .  .  


New  Publi- 

By 

Origin. 

New 

PUBLI- 

BY 

Origin. 

• 

CATIOI^S. 

CATIONS. 

English  and 

English  and 

Other  For. 

Other  For. 

Ameri- 

Authors. 

rotai . 

Ameri- 

Authors. 

1  otal. 

'  New 

New 

can 

New 

New 

can 

Books. 

Edi- 

Au- 

Ameri- 

Im- 

Books. 

Edi- 

Au- 

Ameri- 

Im- 

tions. 

thors  . 

can 

por- 

tions. 

thors  . 

can 

por- 

Manu.jted. 

Manu. 

ted. 

240 

26 

210 

14 

42 

2dd 

246 

33 

2oo 

13 

33 

279 

653 

42 

545 

31 

119 

695 

629 

66 

572 

17 

106 

695 

805 

41 

746 

35 

65 

846 

675 

46 

649 

27 

45 

721 

71 

9 

72 

1 

7 

80 

280 

37 

295 

13 

9 

317 

174 

ou 

200 

0 

4 

204 

208 

41 

2S7 

3 

9 

249 

235 

9 

231 

3 

10 

244 

303 

14 

301 

1 

15 

317 

213 

37 

137 

63 

60 

250 

252 

67 

143 

77 

99 

319 

534 

52 

543 

6 

37 

586 

572 

67 

590 

9 

40 

639 

418 

89 

474 

2 

31 

507 

345 

74 

385 

0 

34 

419 

331 

70 

344 

9 

48 

401 

299 

100 

351 

3 

45 

399 

382 

25 

395 

6 

6 

407 

■  454 

31 

468 

3 

14 

485 

84 

14 

95 

1 

2 

98 

149 

13 

154 

.2 

6 

162 

298 

39 

324 

1 

12 

337 

243 

34 

256 

1 

20 

277 

85 

13 

69 

2 

27 

98 

95 

12 

87 

3 

17 

107 

59 

4 

55 

4 

4 

63 

75 

6 

74 

1 

6 

81 

58 

6 

60 

0 

4 

64 

62 

8 

61 

2 

7 

70 

302 

37 

262 

32 

45 

339 

215 

38 

174 

34 

45 

253 

445 

55 

391 

59 

50 

500 

534 

105 

450 

102 

87 

639 

671 

233 

661 

208 

35 

904 

620 

168 

594 

157 

37 

788 

394 

39 

383 

22 

28 

433 

440 

64 

.429 

46 

29 

504 

750 

62 

625 

97 

90 

812 

839 

83 

695 

105 

122 

922 

137 

9 

118 

6 

22 

146 

163 

21 

160 

4 

20 

184 

246 

19 

199 

14 

52 

265 

329 

18 

273 

25 

49 

347 

40 

9 

40 

1 

8 

49 

58 

6 

55 

0 

9 

64 

7,625 

969 

7,179 

607 

808 

8,594 

8,085 

1,152 

7,686 

648 

903 

9,237 

These  figures  include  pamphlets  of  which  2,853  were  recorded  in  1919;  2,376  in  1918. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1918-1919. 


Classes  of  Literature. 


Philosophy' 
Religion.  .  , 
♦Sociology  

Law  

Education  

Philology  

Science  

Technology .  . ".  

Medicine,  Public  Health,  etc . 

Agriculture,  Gardening  

Domestic  Arts  

Business.  

Fine  Arts  

Music  (Works  about) ....... 

Games,  Sports,  etc.  

Literature  

Poetry  and  Dramil   .  . 

Fiction  

Juvenile.  

History  

Description  and-Travel.  

Geography. . ............... 

Biography  

General  Works  

Military  and  Naval  


New  Books. 


New  Trans- 
Books,  lations. 


151 
577 
465 
123* 
155 
144 
271 
443 
232 
149 

38 
107 
102 

26 

75 
212 
340 
831 
455 
345 
150 

76 
255 
121 


Totals. 


5,932 


17 
28 
5 
1 
2 

*  *5 

6 
5 
1 


19 
37 
46 
2 
12 
3 
1 
11 


209 


Pam- 
phlets. 


■  New  Totals 
Editions,  for  1919. 


28 
76 

282 
80 
93 
12 
84 

136 
58 
59 
2 
20 
13 


41 
1 
4 
33 
32 
33 
11 

'77 


1,186 


33 
85 
72 
57 
9 
26 
74 
101 
72 
19 
7 
12 
12 
3 
18 
42 
77 
339 
103 
32 
26 
16 
18 

'  *42 


1,295 


229 
766 
824 
261 
259 
182 
434 
686 
367 
228 
47 
139 
127 
29 
96 
281 
495 
l,2t7 
564 
422 
211 
126 
295 
121 
216 


8,622 


1918. 


Totals. 


206 
783 
662 
130 
187 
142 
329 
378 
380 
182 

57 
179 
138 

27 

41 
250 
642 
1,014 
384 
629 
180 

68 
221 
166 
341 


716 


Totals  for  1918. 


6,750 


Production  in  previous  years— (1910),  10,804;  (1911),  10,914;  a912),  12,067;  (1913),  12,379;  (1914). 
11.537;  (1915).  10,065;  (1916).  9,149;  (1917),  8,131. 

BIG  MONEY  FOR  RARE  BOOKS. 

The  rare  books  collected  by  Henry  Huth  of  England  and  sold  at  London  in  1919  fetched  81,500,000, 
Ol  which  $100,000  was  for  the  Shakespeare  quartos,  etc.,  now  at  Yale  University. 

The  books  of  Robert  Hoe,  sold  at  New  York  in  1911-12,  fetched  $1,932,000. 


Publishing  arid  Printing  Data, 
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CIRCULATION  OF  PERIODICALS,  ALL  CLASSES,  IN 

Tlie  following  data  show  number  and  circulation  of  all  periodicals  by  States. 


U.  S. 


State. 


Unit.  States 

New  York 
Illinois .... 
Pennsylvania 

Ohio  

Massachus'ts 
Missouri ... 
Tennessee . . 

Iowa  

Indiana .... 
Minnesota. . 

Maine  

California .  , 

Kansas  

Michigan . . . 
Nebraska. . . 

Texas  

Wisconsin . . 
Georgia .... 
Dist.  of  Col . 
New  Jersey. 
"Washington 
Kentucky .  . 
Virginia. .  .  . 
Colorado . .  . 


1914. 


22,754 

2,128 
1.657 
1,498 
1,173 
632 
1,004 
344 
928 
775 
766 
113 
975 
709 
736 
650 
1,005 
648 
351 
77i 
350 
438 
326 
265 
395 


1909. 


22,141 

1,953 
1,682 
1,520 
1,181 
537 
1,003 
330 
1,004 
799 
758 
130 
854 
736 
747 
623 
962 
677 
357 
67 
348 
369 
339 
258 
382 


CiRcuLAT'N  Per  Issue, 


1914. 


205,594,907 

58,443,376 
25,101,616 
21,530.742 
15,707,597 
10,072,651 
9.098,333 
6,966.391 
4,856,573 
4.460.735 
4,333,613 
4,316,630 
4,086,078 
3,818,403 
3,627,929 
3,003,305 
2,833,082 
2,150.934 
1,709.343 
1,682,764 
1,509,137 
1,376,495 
1,250,043 
1,232,608 
1.176,604 


1909. 


164,463.040 

43.953,617 
20.823,166 
19.674,336 
10,753,143 
9.636,182 
7,577,639 
5,601,541 
3,806,253 
2,856,173 
3,176,700 
4,262,579 
3,025,250 
2,703,594 
2,766,282 
2,303,151 
2,180,922 
2,121,662 
1,626,562 
1,107,790 
1,071.456 
1.068.554 
1,194.245 
1,019,968 
1,133,364 


State. 


Oklahoma.  .  . 
N.  Carolina. . 
Maryland .  .  . 

Oregon  

Alabama.  .  .  . 
Connecticut.. 
Arkansas. . ,  . 
Louisiana^  .  . 
Montana. . .  . 
N.  Dakota. . . 
W.  Virginia. . 
S.  Dakota .  .  . 

Florida  

Utah  

S.  Carolina .  . 
Rhode  Island 
Mississippi .  . 

Idaho  

New  Hamp.  . 
Delaware .... 
Vermont .... 
Wyoming. . .  . 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona  

Nevada  


Number. 


1914. 


596 
269 
182 
289 
222 
148 
306 
217 
248: 
341 
207 
381 
189 
121 
140 
53 
218 
167 
83 
39 
77 
88 
111 
76 
43 


1909, 


593 
264 
163 
254 
227 
160 
288 
198 
139 
333 
214 
402 
160 
94 
138 
47 
219 
130 
86 
35 
82 
70 
97 
73 
59 


Circulat  e  Per  Issue, 


1914. 


I 


1909. 


1,081,933 
1,059.311 
938,364 
917.846 
849.234 
611,685 
611.288 
541,803 
507.892 
457.595 
426,419 
416,671 
391,503 
376.962: 
336.165! 
333,696! 
267,319! 
202,721] 
194,399 
164,873 
153.896 
139,059, 
119. 969  i 
lU,064j 
38,258 


857,959 
789.191 
800,550 
735,363 
518,074 
539,765 
496,299 
511,689 
246.798 
372,642 
361,598 
485,101 
283,992 
261,937 
278,512 
254,493 
315,731 
140,781 
209,063 
82,577 
161,031 
102,887 
87,.526 
79.808 
45,544 


Monthlies'  total  circulation  per  issue  (1914),  79,190,838;  (1904),  64,306,155. 

TOTAL  YEARLY  CIRCULATION,  ALL  CLASSES. 


Issue. 

1914. 

1909. 

1904. 

Issue. 

1914. 

i. -*•)■). 

1904. 

Total  

Daily  

Sunday  

M.041,921,066 

9.007,343.102 
856.957,036 
85,721,220 

11,591,353,613 

7,578,348,801 
694,058,664 
52.320,684 

9.887,416,245 

6,145,004.739 
625,161,732 
46.206,264, 

Semi-weekly ,  .  . 

Weekly  

Monthly ...... 

258,297,416 
2,617,522,076 
950,290,056 
75.409,604 
190,380,556 

240,543,576 
2,122,794,180 

759,366,420 
64,232,396 
79.688,892 

305.496,256 
1,883,789.284 

771,673,860 
46,838,620 
63,245,490 

All  other  classes 

Foreign-language  periodicals  numbered  22,754  in  1914,  of  which  160  were  dailies,  with  a  total  circu- 
lation, per  issue,  of  2,598,827;  868  were  weeklies,  with  a  total  circulation,  per  issue,  of  4,239,426;  and  all 
others  numbered  376,  with  a  total  circulation,  per  issue,  of  3,609,735. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  BIG   CITIES— CIRCULATION  PER  DAY. 


United  States  

Total  for  14- cities 

New  York  

Chicago  

Philadelphia  

St.  Louis  

Boston  

Cleveland  

Baltimore  

Pittsburgh  

Detroit .  .  .  ,  

Butfalo  

San  Francisco .... 

Los  Angeles  

Milwaukee   

Cincinnati  


Number, 

ClR(^ULATI()N, 

Number, 

CIRCULATION, 

NU-\ 

BER, 

Circulation, 

Morning 

]MORNING. 

Evening. 

EVENING. 

Sunday, 

Sunday. 

1914. 

1904 -. 

1914. 

191)4. 

1914  . 

1904  . 

1914. 

1904. 

1.914  . 

1904  . 

4914. 

1904. 

794 

637 

11,692,368 

7,843.565 

1.786 

1.815 

28,777,454 

19,632,603 

571 

494 

16.479,943 

12,022,341 

161 

128 

6,.501  186 

4,603,908 

149 

139 

li.086,250 

10,688,074 

121 

120 

10,005,865 

8,062,959 

58 

37 

2,393,961 

1,394.196 

40 

38 

4,515,570 

3,588,193 

31 

30 

a, 165, 139 

2,639,348 

18 

11 

813,528 

604,584 

22 

23 

2.048,002 

1.584,187 

20 

16 

1,454.637 

1,344,071 

11 

12 

797.813 

732,829 

10 

9 

1,342.816 

1,405,866 

18 

13 

1,015.984 

952,847 

7 

10 

287,548 

318,403 

4 

5 

614,338 

565,716 

6 

677.320 

611.405 

7 

6 

709,878 

461,221 

10 

8 

1,537,932 

1,054,365 

4 

i,''>5?;:^56 

835.046 

7 

4 

222,137 

93,917 

6 

■9 

577,284 

349,058 

4 

137,281 

6 

7 

183,322 

170.145 

4 

-  4 

358,100 

276,429 

4 

2'i--,817 

'  184,500 

6 

6 

220,391 

261,949 

10 

5 

56S610 

466.024 

6 

410,054 

307,o26 

5 

3 

124.801 

62.678 

5 

6 

419,850 

258.300 

3 

5 

343,259 

123,506 

2 

108,922 

71,940 

8 

9 

382,456 

285,114 

5 

6 

253,678 

2 20:08 7 

15 

18 

274,647 

261,290 

9 

11 

560,598 

340.392 

369,949 

'"388.652 

8 

3 

190,533 

39,750 

5 

2 

395.687 

82,503 

4 

298.755 

65:000 

4 

4 

72,366 

79,006 

9 

7 

323,486 

196.957 

5 

186,158 

119,390 

6 

5 

101,339 

52.000 

7 

3 

444,521 

232,970 

4 

5 

2<5 1.964 

1.33,700 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DAILY  NEWSPXPER  CIRCULATION,  192<>, 

According  to  sworn  statements  filed  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  total  average  daily  circulation 
of  five  morning  newspapers  (American,  Sun  and  Herald,  Times,  Tribune,  and  World)  duriusi  six  months 
ended  April  1,  1920,  was  1.436,594. 

The  total  average  daily  circulation,  in  the  same  period,  of  seven  evening  newspapers  (.Journal,  Mail, 
Post,  Sun,  Telegram,  World,  and  Globe)  was,  1,759,281. 

In  the  same  period,  the  total  average  daily  circulation  of  four  Brooklyn  evening  paoer?  (Ckizen,  Eagle. 
Standard  Union,  and  Times)  was,  192.265. 

New  York  State  had  88  morning  and  146  evening  dailies  in  1914;  Cal.  had  68  and  110  respectively; 
Pa.,  64  and  169;  Ohio.  44  and  137;  111.,  47  and  137;  Ind.,  38  and  122. 

There  were.  In  1914,  in  the  U.  S.,  19,317  newspaper  and  periodical  plants,  emploj  ing  114,375  persons, 
and  the  value  of  their  products  was.  $495,905,948. 

In  the  entire  printing  and  publishing  industry  in  the  U.  S.,  in  1914,  there  were  33,471  oiants.  with 
272,092  wage  earners  (of  whom,  64,020  were  in  N.Y.  State).  The  total  value  of  their  pro  l-.:  -.^  -.vas,  S901,- 
5^4,801. 
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Publishing  and  Printing  Data. 


BOOK  AND  PERIODICAL  REVENUES?  1914. 


State. 


No.  of 
Plants, 


Total  Value. 


Newspapers. 


Siibscrip'ns 
and  Sales. 


Advertising 


Periodicals  (Other 
Than  Newspapers.) 


Subserip'ns 
and  Sales. 


Advertis- 
ing. 


Sales  of 
Books  and 
Pamphlets . 


United  States,  .  .  . . !  31,612 

Maine  ,,..r  197 

New  Hampshire  [  133 

\'efmont  .....i  111 

Massachusetts.  ........  i  1,296 

Rhode  Island    147 

Connecticut  ,  .  .  .  340 


New  York .  . 
New  Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois,  .  .  . 
Michigan .  , 
Wisconsin . 


Minnesota .... 

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska  

Kansas  


«jreo<^ 
Biog, 
Gen,' 


4,159 
681 
2,352 

1,685 
901 
2,538 
1.067 
789 

965 
1,058 
1,293 
351 
379 
689 
763 

54 
333 
141 
384 
239; 
329' 
166 1 
438 
235 

401 1 
426 
278 
219 

308 
.277 
619 
1,182 

238 
173 

81 
466 
107 
■  74 
156 

42 


Washington    622 

Oregon   363 

California..  >  1,457 


Delaware  

Maryland  

'  trict  of  Columbia. . 

rginla  

est  Virginia  

orth  Carolina  

 'Outh  Carolina  

Georgia  , , 

Florida  


Kentucky. . 
Tennessee . . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi . 


Arkansas.  . 
Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma . 
Texas  


Montana .  ,  , . 

Idaho  

Wyoming . . . . 

Colorado  

New  Mexico. 

Arizona  

Utah. ...  

Nevada  , . 


$810,508,075 

3,617,102 
1.431.411 
1,242,944 
47,574,600 
4,189.423 
7,353,365 

220,226,643 
11,708,949 
77.889,307 

48.422,884 
16,431,259 
102,695,429 
22,440,081 
12,338.775 

19,583,099 
15,191,74'= 
30.670.74^ 
2,220,21/ 
2,135,580 
7,811,238 
6,866,617 

675,553 
9,810,774 
5.767.930 
6.513,856 
2.376.190 
3.232.174 
1.985.263 
7.470,364 
3.017,140 

6,226,527 
8,055,326 
3,992.  lOr 
1,266,730 

2.350,989 
4,096.555 
4,005,581 
14,996,280 

2,794,587 
1,342.667 

545.718 
6,538,308 

577,936 

996,822 
2,579,312 

473.042 

9,505,137 
5,815,579 
31,458,214 


§99,541,860 

480,858 
278,247 
212,872 

6,707,836 
527,058 

1,146,635 

19,359,680 
1,314,845 
8,396,630 

5,853,534 
2,562,070 
9,592,167 
2,749,080 
2,168,578 

2,662,070 
2,463,557 
4,494,956 
401,114 
437,675 
1,316,636 
1,296,080 

84,916 
1,001,946 
776.041 
762,228 
466.842 
724,165 
420,634 
1,319,275 
484,529 

896,103 
1,087,574 
726,175 
246,939 

502.104 
788,791 
678,592 
2,977.443 

"  595,799 
293,749 
100,122 
1,140,409 
113,784 
165.250 
544,740 
115,610 


$184,047,106 

810,282 
421,486 
308,762 
10,739,339 
1,443,188 
2,171,792 

32.897,529 
3,925,199 
16,215,016 

11,903,213 
4,222,280 

16,363,738 
6,228,782 
2,893,502 

5,101.728 
4,541,917 
8,278,152 
784,492 
685.496 
2,332,505 
1,903,755 

2.53.336 
2.789.122 
1,808,751 
1,473,919 
811,426 
907.548 
676.337 
2.375.273 
1,273.868 

1,626,016 
1,994,522 
1,434,160 
456.842 

729,087 
1,357.731 
1,455,605 
5,330,292 

1,014,473 

499,953 
232,101 
2,239,266 
220,496 
425,180 
832,681 
172,169 


$64,035,230 

550,779 
9,106 
14.507 
3,484,954 
17,040 
73,512 

29,747,145 
448,073 
8,108,703 

3,847.408 
864,727 

0,857,958 
665,978 
435,634 

912,265 
766,11_ 
1,444,509 
93.361 
45,627 
221,113 
562,823 

24,952 

67,339 
1,019,407 
217,690 

21,489 
155,104 

35,464 
296,351 

30,536 

199,379 
852,151 
113,020 
18,234 

51.207 
98,003 
86,407 
268,372 

16,341 
3,694 

16,971 
110,277 

11,228 
9,042 

78,548 


$71,585,505 

621,026 
11,412 
28,250 
2,455,904 
100,744 
72.716 

30.716,740 
152,276 
12,599.192 

3,225.013 
722,710 

8,974,993 
846,673 
664,720 

1,022,294 
1.167,756 
1.703.276 
10,884 
130,269 
464,752 
636,253 

5,648 
50.727 
299,095 
107,717 
9,811 
71.214 
14.516 
601.628 
44,718 

294,099 
297,323 
236,997 
11.658 

30,747 
199,036 
194.160 
475,267 

62,136 
6,365 

11,450 
129,673 
9,201 

12,207 

35,418 


$68,587,778 

40,045 
6.770 
8.506 
6,951,808 
110,969 
;  351,304 

36,323,314 
56,205 
6,088,741 

2,122f.063 
711.941 

8,526,286 
458,711 
312,000 

2,001,599 
371,186 
1,108.146 
307 
32.735 
68.310 
24,746 


339,402 
98.933 
256.026 
6.773 
15.355 
12.666 
84.196 
2.920 

68,501 
202,891 
93,270 
650 

36.492 
19,348 
33,464 
258,217 

20,643 
10,038 


83.814 
1.610 
2.995 

50.337 


1,658,812  3,737,037 
1,143,317  2,018,131 
5,303,793  11.729,631 


189,568  317,454  148,093 
185,479  337,812  41,034 
687,644     1,391,575  1,024,418 


In  addition,  printing  and  publishing,  etc., 
in  other  ijidustries. 


to  the  value  of  $2,813,574,  was  reported  by  establishments 


NET  TONS  OF  PAPER  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Classification. 

On  Hand  First  of  Year. 

Production  foe 
Year.  * 

Shipments  for 
Year. 

1920. 

1919.^ 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

15,369 
23,279 

19^,408 
15,656 
28,431 

31,713 
26,482 
36.845 
7,581 
42,411 
53.551 
6.498 
32.500 
6.083 
6.789 
8.341 
13,382 

1,374,517 
1,227,180 
914,823 

1,260,285 
1,125,086 
849,157 
326,886 
1,926,986 
^  714,000 
177,362 
368,012 
143,298 
63,268 
284,280 
264,869 

1,378,556 
1,230,498 
919,975 

1,272,590 
1,135,912 
857,571 
331,434 
1,923,201 
727,052 
180,452 
365,936 
143,981 
67.124 
284,928 
266.941 

Fine  

Tissue  

Felts  and  building  

Other  grades  

Total  paper,  all  grades . .  . 

40,329 
26,791 
i  2,087 
r  31,516 
5,697 
1,452 
5,315 
12,482 

46,196 

40,499 
3,408 

34,576 
5,400 
2,933 
7,699 

11,310 

1,9.50,037 
694,207 
175,424 
343,762 
155,400 
92,136 
281,962 
208,093 

1,955,964 
707,915 
176,745 
346,822 
155,103 
93,617 
284,346 
206,521 

164,317 

199,860 

238,113 

6,190,361 

6,051,523 

6,225,904 

6.089,776 

Public  Libraries;  Carnegie  Foundaiion, 
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THE   LARGER   PUBLIC  LIBRARIES   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Only  those  with  40,000  voluiofia  or  over.) 
The  figures  denote  the  number  of  bound  volumes.    School  and  college  and  museum  libraries  are  uol 
included. 


Alabama — Birmingham,  66,000; Montgomery  (State), 
75,000;  (State  and  sup.  ct.),  49,000. 

ARIZONA — Phoenix  (State),  100,000.  , 

Caijfornia — Alameda,  54,000;  Bakersfield.  62,000; 
Berkeley,  70,000;  Fresno,  99,000;  Long  Beach, 
55,000;  Los  Angeles  (county),  214,000;  (public), 
359.000;  Martinez,  48.000;  Oakland,  128,000; 
(county),  46,000;  Pasadena,  60,000;  Pomona, 
40,000;  Riverside,  86,000;  Sacramento  (city  and 
county),  130,000;  (State),  310,000;  San  Diego, 
75,000;  (county),  43,000;  San  Francisco,  225,000; 
Santa  Barbara,  52,000;  Stockton.  80,000;  Visalia 
(county),  46,000. 

COLOHADO — Denver,  202,000;  (State),  50,000;  Pueblo, 
40,000. 

Connecticut — Bridgeport,  95,000;  Hartford,  140,- 
000;  (State),  200,000;  (Case  Memorial),  113,000; 
New  Britain,  71,000;  New  Haven,  140,000;  New 
London,  40,000;  Norwich,  40,000;  Southport, 
43,000;  Waterbury,  106,000.  i 

Delaware — Dover  (State),  80,000;  Wilmington, 
96,000.  I 

District  of  Columbia — Washington  (Congress- 
sional),  2,615,000;  (Pan  American  Union),  40,000; 
(public),  216,000;  Agric.  Dept.),  150,000;  (Weather 
Bur.),  38,000;  (Dept.  of  Commerce),  109,000; 
(Bur.  Educ),  175,000;  (Geol.  Survey),  145,000; 
(Patent  Office)*  79,000;  (Dept.  Justice),  50,000; 
(Dept.  Labor),  60,000;  (Navy  Dept.),  50,000; 
(Dept.  of  State),  82,000;  (Army  War  College), 
70,000;  (Engineer  School),  50,000;  (Surgeon  Gen- 
eral), 199,000;  (Pub.  Doc's),  260.000;  (Senate), 
250,000;  (Smithsonian),  300,000. 

Florida — Jacksonville,  48,000. 

Georgia — Atlanta,  90,000;  (State),  75,000. 

Idaho — Boise,  43,000. 

Illinois — ^Chicago,  995,000;  (Crerar),  410,000;  (city 
41,000;  (Newberry),  381,000;  Decatur,  42,000 
Elgin,  51,000;  Evanston,  65,000;  Freeport,  42,000 
Galesburg,  52,000;  Joliot,  50,000;  Peoria,  127.000, 
Quincy,  42,000;  Rockford,  78,000;  Springfield, 
77,000;  (State),  72,000. 

Indiana— Evansville,  51,000;  (Willard),  50,000;  Ft. 
Wayne,  78,000;  Gary,  76,000;  IndianapoHs,  220,- 
000;  (State),  85,000;  South  Bend,  40,000;  Terre 
Haute.  61,000.  , 

Iowa — ^^Burlington,  4?;000;  Cedar  Rapids,  46,000; 
Davenport.  55,000;  Des  Moines,  106,000;  (State), 
158,000;  Dubuque,  41,000;  Sioux  City,  54,000. 

Kansas — Topeka  (State).  106,000. 

Kentucky — Frankfort  (State),  117,000;  Louisville, 
211,000. 

Louisiana — New  Orleans,  166,000;  (HowardMemor.), 

54,000;  (State),  60,000. 
Maine — Augusta  (State),  120,000;  Bangor,  67.000; 

Portland.  77,000. 
Maryland — Annapolis  (State),  100,000;  Baltimore, 

370,000. 

Massachusetts — Boston,  1,174,000;  (Athenaeum), 
216,000;  (State),  196,000;  Brockton.  80,000;  Brook- 
line.  98,000;  Cambridge,  120,000;  Chicopee,  44,000; 
Clinton,  44,000;  Concord,  48,000;  Fall  River, 
105,000;  Fitchburg.  62,000:  Framingham,  40,000; 
Haverhill,  110,000;  Holyoke,  55,000;  Lancaster, 
42,000;  Lawrence,  75,000;  Lowell,  105,000;  Lynn 
112,000;  Maiden.  74,000;  Medford.  56,000;  New 
Bedford,  170,000;  Newburyport,  56,000;  Newton, 
105,000;  North  Adams,  49,000;  Northampton. 
153,000;    Peabody,    49,000;    Pittsfleld..  70,000; 


Quincy,  47,000;  Salem,  68,000;  Somerville.  118,000; 

Springfield,  2^0,000;  Taunton.  72,000;  Waltham, 

52,000;    Watertown,    47,000;    Woburn,  50,000; 

Worcester,  251,000. 
Michigan — Bay  CiJty,  44,000;  (Sage),  40,000;  Detroit. 

502,000;  Grand  Rapids,  194,000;  Jackson,  50,000; 

Kalamazoo,   50,000;   Lansing   (State),  500,000; 

Muskegon,  61,000. 
Minnesota — Duluth,  77,000;  Minneapolis,  350.000; 

St:  Paul,  213,000;  (State),  86,000. 
Mississippi — Jackson  (State),  100,000. 
Missouri — Jefferson  City  (State).  64,000;  Kansas 

City,  264,000;   St.   Joseph,  82,000;  St.  Louis, 

550,000. 

Montana — Butte,  55,000;  Helena,  58,000. 

Nebraska — Lincoln  (city),  45,000;  (State),  80,000; 
Omaha,  139,000. 

Nevada — Carson  City  (State),  87,000. 

New  Hampshire — Concord  (State),  165,000;  Dover, 
50,000;  Manchester,  36,000. 

New  Jersey — Atlanfc  City,  40,000;  Bayonne, 
58,000;  Camden,  70,000;  East  Orange,  56,000; 
Elizabeth,  58,000;  Hoboken.  80,000;  Jersey  City, 
193,000;  Montclair,  46,000;  New  Brunswick  (Sage), 
55,000;  Newark,  247,000;  Orange,  46,000;  Passaic, 
64,000;  Paterson,  76,000;  Plainfield,  65,000; 
Trenton,  85,000;  (State),  114,000. 

New  York — Albany  (State),  506,000;  Biaghamton, 
47,000;  Brooklyn,  944,000;  (Pratt  Inst.),  123,000; 
Buffalo,  379,000;  (Grosvenor),  130,000;  ]\It. 
Vernon,  40,000;  New  Rochelle,  44,000;  New  York, 
2,289,000;  Queens,  266,000;  Newburgh,  40,000; 
Poughkeepsie,  58,000;  Rochester.  111,000;  (Rey- 
nolds), 85,000;  Schenectady,  45,000;  Syracuse, 
139,000;  Troy,  52,000;  Utica,*  95,000;  Yonkers, 
45,000. 

North  Carolina — Raleigh  (State),  42,000. 

North  DAKOTA-^Bismarck  (State  law),  60,000. 

Ohio— Cincinnati,  562,000;  Cleveland,  625,000; 
Columbus,  108,000;  (State),  135.000;  Dayton, 
122,000;  Toledo.   129,000;  Youngstown,  85,000. 

OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma  City  (State),  40,000. 

Oregon— 'Portland,  288,000;  Salem  (State),  16.5,000. 

Pennsylvania — 'Braddock,  72,000;  Erie,  70,000; 
Harrisburg  (State),  200,000;  Homestead,  43,000; 
Munhall,  60,000;  Philadelphia,  552.000;  Pittsburgh, 
446,000;  Allegheny  City,  142,000;  Reading,  50,000; 
Scran  ton,  85,000;  Wilkes-Barre,  51,000. 

Rhode  Island — Newport,  68,000;  Providence, 
192,000;  (State),  47,000;  Westerly.  49,000. 

South  Carolina — Charleston,  47,000;  Columbia 
(State),  40,000. 

South  Dakota — Pierre  (State),  48,000, 

Tennessee — Chattanooga,  45,000;  Memphis,  150,- 
000;  Nashville,  97,000;  (State),  100,000. 

Texas — Austin  (State),  50,000;  Dallas.  63,000;  Gal- 
veston, 65,000;  Houston,  54,000;  San  Antonio, 
55,000. 

Utah— Salt  Lake  City,  98,000. 
Vermont — Burlington,  40,000;  Montpelier  (State), 
80,000. 

Virginia — Richmond  (State),  1*20 ,000. 
Washington — Seattle,  314,000;  Spokane,  88,000; 

Tacoma,  96,000. 
West     Virginia  —  Charleston     (State),  82,000; 

Wheeling,  40,000. 
Wisconsin — Madison,  43,000;  (State),  64,000;  :\ril- 

waukee,  325,000;  Racine,  40,000;  Superior,  40,000. 
Wyoming — Cheyenne  (State),  60,000. 


CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 

President — Henry  Smith  Pritchett.  Treasurer — Robert  A.  Fi-anks.  Secretary — Clyde  Furst.  Trvstas 
— Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Chairman;  Henry  Churchill  King,  Vice-Chairman;  Charles  Franklin  Thwing, 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  William  Lowe  Bryan.  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Thomas 
Morrison  Carnegie,  George  Hutcheson  Denny,  Robert  Falconer,  Robert  A.  Franks,  Albert  Ross  Hill. 
Alexander  Grombie  Humphreys,  James  Hampton  Kirkland,  Thomas  William  Lamont,  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  Samuel  Black  McCormick,  Walter  C.  Murray,  Samuel  Plantz,  Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  Edgar  Fahs 
Smith,  Henry  Suzzallo,  Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip. 

The  permanent  endowments  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  have 
been  approximately  doubled  by  the  setting  aside  of  one  million  dollars  of  accumulated  surplus  and  the 
receipt  of  eleven  million  dollars  in  new  funds  to  be  used  in  terminating  the  old  pension  system  oLthe 
Foundation,  and  two  million  dollars  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  plan.  The  Foundation  has  distrimited 
seven  million  dollars  for  pensions  for  professors  and  their  widows  under  the  old  plan,  and  has  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  sixty  million  dollars  for  the  retirement  of  the  six  thousand  teachers  who  were  in  the 
associated  institutions  in  1915.  Hereafter  teachers  will  -enter  the  new  contributory  plan,  which  is  now 
In  operation  as  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 
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Names  for  Children;  College  Endowments: 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  NAMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  Simon  Newton  from  100,000  names  in  biographical  dictionaries. 
Army  and  Navy  registers.  Masonic  rosters,  etc.,  and  the  Detroit  City  Directory,  shows,  in  the  first  column, 
the  relative  order  of  frequency  of  the  name  among  the  100,000,  and,  in  the  S3Cond  column,  the  absolute 
number  of  times  that  name  occurred  in  the  100,000  names.   No  name  is  used  that  occurred  less  than  50  times. 


Name. 


John  

William  

James  

Charles  

George  

Thomas  

Her-uy  

Robert  c 

Joseph. . . . . . 

Edward  

Samuel .  .... 
Frank ...... 

Harry  

Richard  

Francis  

Frederick . .  . 

Walter  

David  

Arthur  

Albert  

Benjamin . . . 
Alexander. . . 

Daniel  

Louis  

Harold  

Paul  

Fred  

Edwin  

Andjew  

Alfred  

Peter  

Clarence .... 

Ralph  

Philip  , 

Herbert  , 

Stephen  , 

Jacob  , 

Carl  

Isaac  

Theodore...., 

Ernest  

Michael  

Lewis  

Eugene  

Hugh  

Howard  


No.  Times. 


1- 

2- 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6- 
7- 
8- 
9- 
10- 
11- 
12- 
13- 
14- 
15- 
16- 
17- 
18- 
19- 
20- 
21- 
22- 
23- 
24- 
25- 
26- 
27- 
28- 
29- 
30-' 
31- 
32- 
33- 
34- 
35- 
36- 
37- 
38- 
39- 
40- 
41- 
42- 
43- 
44- 
45- 
46- 


8,280 
7,611 
4,259 
4,253 
4.171 
2,710 
2,366 
2,303 
2,266 
1,997 
1,628 
1,570 
1,112 
1,027 
1,003 
1,000 
970 
967 
904 
862 
833 
748 
690 
658 
531 
612 
509 
500 
485 
481 
474 
425 
422 
402 
387 
374 
366 
346 
344 
343 
334 
314 
312 
284 
279 
264 


Name. 


Nathaniel. . . . 

Roy  

Raymond .  . . . 

Edmund  

Donald  

Lawrence .  . . . 

Earl  

Horace  

Jesse  

Martin ....... 

Oliver  

Oscar  

Augustus  

Edg-,r  

Anthony  

Jonathan  

Patrick  

Elmer  

Stanley  

Herman  

Russell  

Abraham  

Leonard  

Nathan  

Norman  

Franklin  

Matthew  

Julius  

Nicholas  

Allen  

Guy  

Chester  

Leo.  

Kenneth  

Otto  

Josiah  /  

Bernard  

Claude. 
Christopher... 

Sidney  

Harvey  

Moses  

Timothy  

Maurice  

Gilbert  

Archibald .... 


No.  Times. 

■  Name. 

No.  Times 

47- 

255 

84- 

111 

48- 

252 

85- 

109 

49- 

244 

86- 

108 

50- 

236 

87- 

107 

51- 

234 

87- 

107 

52- 

218 

88- 

105 

53- 

212 

88- 

105 

54- 

210 

89- 

104 

55- 

206 

90- 

103 

55- 

206 

90- 

103 

55- 

206 

Percy  

91- 

102 

56- 

204 

92- 

101 

57- 

197 

93- 

98 

58- 

190 

94- 

97 

59- 

180 

94- 

97 

60- 

175 

95- 

96 

60- 

175 

96- 

95 

61- 

174 

97- 

89 

62- 

166 

97- 

89 

63- 

162 

Leslie  

98- 

88 

63- 

162 

Clyde  

99- 

87 

64- 

160 

99- 

87 

65- 

156 

100- 

86 

66- 

153 

100- 

86 

67- 

151 

101- 

85 

68- 

150 

Willard  

102- 

83 

69- 

149 

103- 

82 

70- 

140 

103- 

82 

70- 

140 

104- 

81 

71- 

138 

104- 

81 

72- 

137 

105- 

80 

73- 

131 

105- 

80 

73- 

131 

105- 

80 

74- 

129 

106- 

79 

74- 

129 

Emil  

107- 

78 

75- 

128 

107- 

78 

76- 

127 

Clifford  

108- 

77 

77- 

126 

109- 

75 

78- 

124 

109- 

75 

78- 

124 

110- 

74 

79- 

122 

110- 

74 

80- 

119 

110- 

74 

81- 

117 

Willis  

110- 

74 

82- 

116 

111- 

73 

83- 

114 

Levi  

112- 

72 

84- 

111 

Caleb  

113- 

71 

Name. 


Felix  

Alonzo.  

Asa  , . 

August  

Elias  

Vincent  

Karl  

Bert  

Everett  

Floyd  

Christian  

Ferdinand. . . . 

Harrison  

Alvin  

Jay  

Julian .  .V  

Silas  '. . . . 

Wilbur  

Eli  

Gustav  

Gabriel  

Austin  

Solomoim .... 

Roland  

Lucius  

Carroll  

Elijah  

Gerald  

Marshall  

Chauncey. . . . 

Clinton  

Israel ........ 

Irving  

Lyman  

Lemuel  

Vv^ashington. . 

Abner .  ,  

Ephraim  

Arnold  

Bruce  

Dudley  

MSHPTOS  

Stuart  


No.  Times. 

113- 

71 

114- 

70 

114- 

70 

114- 

70 

114- 

70 

114- 

70 

115- 

69 

116- 

67 

116- c 

67 

116- 

67 

117- 

65 

117- 

65 

118- 

64 

119- 

63 

119- 

63 

119- 

63 

119- 

63 

63 

120- 

62 

120- 

62 

121- 

61 

122- 

60 

122- 

60 

123- 

59 

124- 

57 

125- 

56 

125- 

56 

125- 

56 

125- 

56 

126- 

55 

126- 

55 

126- 

55 

127- 

54 

128- 

53 

129- 

52  ■ 

129- 

52 

130- 

51 

130- 

51 

131- 

50 

131- 

50 

131- 

50 

131- 

50 

131-  §0 

. .  ,  ,77,103 

COLLEGES  WITH  $1,000,000  ENDOWMENT  OR  OVER. 


Institution. 


Amherst  College. . . 
Andover  Theo.  Sem . 
Auburn  Theo.  Sem. . 

Beloit  College  

Bowdoin  College  

Brown  University . . 
Bryn  Mawr  College 
Case  Sch.  Ap.  Sci. . , 
Chicago,  Univ.  of . . 
Cincinnati,  Univ.  of. 
Columbia  University 

Cooper  Union  

Cornell  University . , 
Dartmouth  College. 
De  Pauw  UniverBity 
Emory  University... 

Goucher  College  

Hamilton  College. . . 
Harvard  University 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Lafayette  College. . . 
Lino^ln  Mem.  Univ . 

Marquette  Univ  

Mass.  Inst.  Tech .  .  . 
Michigan,  Univ.  of. . 
Middlebury  College 
Millikin,  Jas.  Jr.,  U. 
Mt.  Holyoke  College 
New  York  Univ .... 
Northwestern  Univ. 


Amherst,  Mass  

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y  

Beloit,  Wis  

Brunswick,  Me  

Providence,  R.  I... . 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  . .  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y. .  . 
Ithaca,  N.  Y....  . . . 

Hanover,  N.  H  

Greencastle,  Ind . . . . 
Atlanta,  Ga. ....... 

Baltimore,  Md  

Clinton,  N.  Y  

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Baltimore,  Md  

Easton,  Pa  

Harrogate,  Tenn.  .  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . . . 
Cambridge,  Mass. . . 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . . 
Middlebury,  V*t .  . . . 

Decatur,  111  

South  Hadley,Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. . . 
Chicago.  Ill  


Amount. 


Dollars. 

3,969,000 

1,000,000 

1,468,000 

1,750,000 

2,640,000 

5,500,000 

2,312,000 

3,724,000 

30,000,000 
2,779,800 

35,000,000 
3,500,000 

16,702,000 
5,000,000 
2,503,000 
2,250,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

43,000.000 

15,000,000 
1,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,650,000 

17,600,000 
1,300,000 
1,600,000 
1,826,000 
1,699,000 
1,909,000 
6,520.000 


Institution. 


Oberlin  College  

Peabody,  Geo.,  Coll 
Princeton  University 
Princeton  Theo.  Sem. 
Radcliffe  College... . 
Roberts  College.  .  .  . 
Rochester,  Univ/  of . 

Rose  Poly  

Rensselaer  Poly .... 

Rice  Institute  

Rutgers  College.  .  .  . 
Stanford  University. 

smith  College  

Southern  Cal.  Univ . 
Stevens  Inst.  Tech. . 
Syracuse  University. 
Syrian  Prot.  College. 

Tufts  College  

Tuskegee  Nor.  Inst. 

Union  College  

Vanderbilt  Univ  

Vassar  CcMege  

Vermont,  Univ.  of.  . 
Virginia,  Univ.  of. . . 
Washington,  Univ.  of 
Wellesley  College. .  . 
Wesleyan  University 

Williams  College  

Yale  University, .  . . 


Location. 


Oberlin.  Ohio  

Nashville,  Tenn. . . . 
Princeton,  N.  J...., 

Princeton,  N.  J  

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Constantinople  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Terra- Haute,  Ind. . . 

Troy,  N.  Y  

Houston,  Tex  

NewBrunswick,N.J. 
Stanford  U.,  Cal...  . 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal .  . . 

Hoboken,  N.J  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Beirut,  Syria  

Medford,  Mass  

Tuskegee,  Ala  

Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 
Nashville,  Tenn. . .  . 
Pouglikeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Burlington,  Vt  

Charlottesville.  Va.. 

Seattle,  Wash  

Wellesley,  Mass . . . . 
Middletown,  Conn.. 
Williams  town.  Mass, 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 


American  Colleges  and  Universities, 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 


Name. 


Location, 


Year 
Organ 


Governing  Official. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Stud'ts . 

Teach's 

428 



31 

533 

22 

508 

32 

2,061 

81 

494 

28 

185 

17 

344 

38 

536 

33 

276 

23 

503 

46 

130 

9 

1,156 

70 

2,280 

65 

240 

12 

142 

17 

265 

15 

494 

44 

864 

48 

862 

494 

38 

1,350 

65 

2,095 

52 

150 

20 

450 

35 

682 

35 

1,218 

125 

400 

27 

183 

15 

347 

18 

342 

22 

6,665 

294 

494 

82 

1,800 

49 

567 

40 

205 

25 

38 

896 
2,105 

80 

464 

67 

852 

47 

1,229 

226 

450 

25 

1,004 

29 

365 

50 

641 

29 

600 

35 

651 

30 

309 

24 

634 

50 

4,982 

304 

349 

19 

289 

22 

786 

65 

171 

13 

350 

24 

1,735 

90 

115 

18 

.  135 

18 

225 

10 

216 

22 

800 

25 

363 

27 

225 

10 

10,880 

346 

384 

36 

500 

60 

3,565 

351 

320 

20 

435 

18 

205 

25 

150 

12 

1,179 

61 

350 

32 

450 

25 

599 

42 

602 

49 

420 

21 

4,250 

100 

3,254 

225 

26,658 

1,425 

300 

47 

187 

15 

3,000 

88 

887 

42 

5,718 

700 

300 

30 

285 

20 

Abilene  Christian  

Adelphl.  

Akron  Municipal  U ...... . 

Alabama,  U.  oJ  

Albion  

Albright  

Alfred  U  , 

Allegheny   , 

Alma  

Amherst  

Antioch  

Arizona,  U.  of  

Armour  Inst,  of  Tech  

Ashland  

Atlantic  Christian ......... 

Austin  ,  

Baker  U  

Baldwin-Wallace  

Barnard  

Bates  

Baylor  (Fern.)  

Baylor  U  

Beaver  

Beloit   

Benedict  

Berea  

Bethany  

Bethel  

Birmingham-South  

Bluff  ton  

Boston  U  

Bowdoin  

Bradley  Poly.  Inst  

Brenau  

Brldgewater.  

Brigham  Young  

Brown  U  , 

Bryn  Mawr  

Bucknell  U  

Buffalo  U  

Burleson  Junior  

Butler  

California  Inst,  of  Tech . . .  . 

California,  U.  of  

Campion  

Canisius  

Capital  U  

Carleton  

Carnegie  Inst.  Tech  

Carroll  

Carthage  

Case  School  Ap.  Science... . 

Catawba   

Cathedral  

Catholic  U.  of  America.  ,  .  , 

Cedarville  

Centenarj^oll.  Inst  ) 

Central ....  7  

Central  Baptist.  , 

Central  Normal   

Central  Wesleyan  

Centre  , . . , 

Chicago,  U.  of  , 

Chicora  

Chilocco  Indian  School . . . . 

Cincinnati  U  

Citadel,  The  

Clarendon  

Clark  ' 

Clarkson  School*  of  Tech .' ! 

Coe  

Coker.  

Colby  

Colgate  U  ,  

Colora<io  

Colorado  School  of  Mines . . 
Colorado  State  Teachers . . , 

Colorado,  U.  of.  

Columbia  U  

Connecticut  (Fern.)  

Cooper  

Cooper  Union  

Cornell  

Cornell  U   

Cotner  

'::5ottey  Junior  


Abilene,  Tex  , . .  . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Akron,  Ohio   . .  . 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  

Albion,  Mich   . 

Myerstown,  Pa  

Alfred,  N.  Y  

Meadville,  Pa  

Alma,  Mich  

Amhepst,  Mass  

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  

Tucson,  Ariz  , 

Chicago,  111  

Ashland,  Ohio  

Wilson,  N.  C  

Sherman,  Tex  

Baldwin  City,  Kan  

Berea,  Ohio  

Manhattan  Boro.,  N.  Y. 

Lewiston,  Me  

Belton,  Tex  

Waco,  Tex  

Beaver,  Pa  

Beloit,  Wis  

Columbia,  S.  C  

Berea,  Ky  

Bethany,  W.  Va  

Russellville,  Ky  

Birmingham,  Ala  

Bluff  ton,  Ohio  

Boston,  Mass  

Brunswick,  Me  

Peoria,  111  

Gainseville,  Ga  

Brldgewater,  Va  , 

Logan,  Utah  

Providence,  R.  I  

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  

Lewisburg,  Pa  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Greenville,  Tex  , . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Pasaaena,  Cal  

Berkeley,  Cal  

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Northfleld,  Minn  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Waukesha,  Wis  

Carthage,  111  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Newton,  S.  C  

Manhattan  Boro.,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C  

Cedarville,  Ohio  

Hackettstown,  N.  J  

Pella,  Iowa  

Conway,*  Ark  

Danville,  Ind  

Warrentown,  Mo  

Danville,  Ky  

Chicago,  111  

Columbia,  S.  C  

Chilocco,  Okla  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Clarendon,  Tex  

Worcester,  Mass ....... 

Potsdam,  N.  Y  

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa .  .  . . 

Hartsville,  S.  C  

Water ville,  Me  

Hamilton,  N.  Y  

Colorado  Springs,  Col. . . 

Golden,  Col  

Greeley,  Col  

Boulder,  Col  

New  York,  N.  Y  

New  London,  Conn  

iSterling,  Kan  , . . . 

New  York,  N.  Y  

Mt.  Vernon,  Jlowa  

Ithaca,  N.  Y  

Bethany,  Neb  

Nevada,  Mo  


1906 
1896 
1913 
1831 
1861 
1895 
1836 
1815 
1887 
1821 
1853 
1885 
1893 
1878 
1902 
1849 
1858 
1845 
1899 
1864 
1845 
1845 
1853 
1846 
1870 
1858 
1840 
1852 
1856 
1914 
1869 
1794 
1897 
1878 
1880 
1877 
1764 
1880 
1846 
1846 
1895 
1850 
1891 
1868 
1880 
1870 
1850 
1866 
1900 
1846 
1870 
1881 
1851 
1903 
1887 
1887 
1867 
1853 
1892 
1876 
1864 
1819 
1891 
1890 
1884 
1819 
1842 
1898 
1902 
1896 
1881 
1908 
1813 
1819 
1874 
1870 
1889 
1877 
1754 
1911 
1886 
1859 
1853 
1865 
1888 
1884 


J.  B.  Sewell  

F.  D.  Blodgett  

P.  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.D ........ 

G.  H.  Denny,  LL.D  

Sam.  Dickie,  LL.D. ...  

Rev.  L.  C.  Hunt,  D.  D.  .  .  . 

B.  C.  Davis,  LL.  D  

F.  W.  Hixson,  LL.  D  

H.  M.  Crooks,  LL.  D  

Alex.  Meiklejohn  

Wm.  M.  Dawson  

Board  of  Regents  

F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D. .  jj* 
Board  of  Trustees. ........ 

H.  S.  Hilley  

Rev.  T.  S.  Clyce  

S.  A.  Lough  

A.  B.  Storms,  A.M.,  D.  D.. 
V.  C.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.D . .  . 

C.  D.  Gray,  Ph.D.  .  

J.  C.  Hardy  

S.  P.  Birooks,  LL.D.  

C.  Mace  Thomas   .  . . . 

M.  A.  Brannon,  Ph.D.  .  . . . 

B.  W.  Valentine,  A.  M  

W.  G.  Frost  

C.  Goodnight  

G.  F.  Dasher  

C.  C.  Daniel  

S.  S..  Mosiman  , , . . 

L.  H.  Murlki  

K.  C.  M.  Sills,  LL.  D.....  . 

T.  C.  Burgess   

H.  J.  Pearce  , . . 

P.  H.  Bowman,  D  D  

W.  W.  Henderson  

W.  H.  P.  Fauuce,  LL.  D.  .  . 
M.  C.  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Emory  W.  Hunt  

Charles  P.  Norton  

B.  E.  Masters  

T.  C.  Howe,  Ph.  D  

J.  A.  B.  Scherer.  

Rev.' A.'c!  f6x,s;  J.'.'.'.'. 

M.  J.  Ahern,  S.  J  

Otto  Mees  

D.  J.  Cowling,  D.  D  

A.  A.  Hammerschlarg,  Ph.  D. 
H.  P.  Houghton,  L.H.D...  . 
H.  D.  Hoover   

C.  S.  Howe  

A.  P.  Wolfinger  

Rev.  J.  A.  O'Cogmor  

Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan. . . .  . 
Rev.  W.  R.  McChesney. . .  . 

Robert  J.  Trevor  row  , 

M.  J.  Hoffman,  D.  D  

J.  W.  Conger  

Jonathan  Rigdon,  D.  D. .  .  . 

O.  E.  Kriege,  D.  D  

Rev.  W.  S.  Garfield,  LL.  D. 
H.  P.  Judson  

Rev.  S.  C.  Byrd,  A.  M  

C.  M.  Blair  

F.  C.  Hicks  

Col.  O.  J.  Bond  

Rev.  G..S.  Slover,  M.  A...  . 

W.  W.  Atwood  

J.  P.  Brooks,  Sc.  D  

J.  A.  Marquis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes  

A.  J.  Roberts  

E.  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D  

Clyde  Duninay,  LL.  D .  .  .  . 

V.  C.  Alderson,  A.  B  .  . 

J.  G.  Crabbe  

George  Norlln,  Ph.  D  

N.  M.  Butler,  Ph.  D  

B.  T.  Marshall  

R.  T.  Campbell  

C.  R.  Richards  

C.  W.  Flint,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.. 

A.  D.  Harmon  

Mrs.  V.  A,  C.  Stockard  


m 
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American  Colleges  and  Universities^ — Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


Year 
Organ, 


Governing  Official. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Stud'ts . 

Xeacli's 

175 

20 

421 

20 

1,724 

130 

158 

17 

343 

21 

678 

34 

1,738 

120 

450 

15 

255 

14 

1,373 

62 

444 

30 

301 

42 

848 

65 

1,774 

200 

1,870 

90 

1,025 

44 

1,500 

36 

1,645 

114 

400 

20 

198 

21 

2,130 

83 

2,646 

318 

46 

2,086 

90 

100 

16 

541 

359 

i9 

370 

30 

400 

28 

1,250 

50 

203 

14 

257 

25 

290 

23 

358 

21 

555 

24 

535 

19 

569 

60  ' 

1,015 

60 

812 

56 

2,300 

250 

438 

19 

318 

16 

300 

18 

299 

10 

542 

31 

2,968 

220 

375 

25 

360 

25 

2,209 

100 

1,263 

85 

600 

40 

250 

17 

793 

^^70 

305 

15 

370 

22 

212 

17 

800 

65 

400 

26 

242 

18 

402 

23 

296 

27 

150 

18 

500 

30 

129 

10 

312 

18 

250 

22 

220 

14 

5  273 

786 

158 

17 

358 

22 

200 

25 

167 

21 

353 

25 

326 

23 

365 

18 

350 

25 

282 

21 

218 

10 

147 

24 

280 

30 

702 

45 

353 

27 

405 

20 

172 

12 

423 

15 

11,010 

120 

303 

22 

216 

15 

1,021 

97 

Cox  ^  

Crane  Junior  

Creighton  U.  

Culver-Stockton  

Cumberland  U  

Dakota  Wesleyan  U. .  . . 

Dartmouth. . .  ?  

Davidson  

Davis  &  Elkins  

Decatur  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Dennison  U  

Denver  U.  

De  Paul  U  

De  Pauw  U  

Des  Moines  

Detroit  U  

Dickinson  

Doane  

Drake  U  

Drexel  Inst  

Dubuque,  U.  of  

Duquesne  U  

D'Youbille  

Earlham  

Ellsworth  

Elmira  

Elon  

Emory  U.  .  

Emory  &  Henry  

Emporia  

Eureka  

Fairmount  

Fargo  

Findlay  

Fisk.,  

Fiorina  (Fern.)  

Florida,  U.  of  

Fordham  U  

Franklin  

Franklin  &  Marshall  

Friends  U  

Furman  U  

Geneva  

George  Washington  U .  . 

Georgetown  

Georgetown  TJ  

Georgia  School  of  Tech . 

Georgia,  U.  of  

Gonzaga  U  

Goshen  

Goucher  

Graceland  

Greenville  

Grenada.  

Grinnell  

Grove  City  

Guilford  

Gustavus  Adolphus. . . . . 

Hamilton  

Hamilton   

Hamline  U  

Hampden-Sidney .   

Hanover  

Hardin,  Jr.  (Fem.)  

Hartshorn  INIemorial  

Harvord  U  

Harvy,  Morris  

Hastings  

Haverf  ord  

Hedding  

Heidelberg  U  

Henderson-Brown  

Hendrix  

Hillsdale  

Hiram  

Hiawassee  

Hobart  

Hollins  

Holy  Cross  

Hood  

Hope  

Houghton  Wesleyan. . . . 

Howard  

Hunter  

Huron  

Idaho  

Idaho,  U.  of  


College  Park,  Ga  

Chicago,  Jll  

Omaha,  Neb  

Canton,  Mo  

Lebanon,  Tenn  

Mitchell,  S.  D  

Hanover,  N.  H  

Davidson,  N.  C  

Elkins,  W.  Va...-.  

Decatur,  111  

Defiance,  Ohio  

Newark,  Del  

Granville,  Ohio  

Denver,  Col  

Chicago,  111  

Greencastle,  Ind  

Des  Moines,  Iowa .  . . . 

Detroit,  Mich  

Carlisle,  Pa  

Crete,  Nev  

Des  Moines,  Iowa .  . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Dubuque,  Iowa  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Richmond,  Ind  

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  

Elmira,  N.  Y  

Elon  City,  N.  C  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Emory,  Va  

Emporia,  Kan  

Eureka,  111  

Wichita,  Kan  

Fargo,  N.  D  

FindJay,  Ohio  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Tallahassee,  Fla  

Gainesville,  Fla  

Fordham,  N.  Y  

Franklin,  Ind  

Lancaster,  Pa   . 

Wichita,  Kan  

Greenville,  S.  C  

Beaver  Falls,  Pa  

Washington,  D.  C.  . . . 

Georgetown,  Ky .  

Washington,  D.  C  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Athens,  Ga  

Spokane,  Wash  

Goshen,  Ind  

Baltimore,  Md  

Lamoni,  lov/a  

Greenville,  III  

Grenada,  Miss.  ....... 

Grinnell,  Iowa  

Grove  City,  Pa  

Guilford  City,  N.  C. . . 

St.  Peter,  Minn  

Clinton,  N.  Y  

Lexington,  Ky  


Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 

Hanover,  Ind  

Mexico,  Mo  

Richmond,  Va  

Cambridge,  Mass.-. . .  . 
Barboursville,  W.  Va.. 

Hastings,  Neb  

Haverf  ord.  Pa  

Abingdon,  111   , 

Tiffin,  Ohio  

Arkadelphia,  Ark.-. . .  , 

Conway,  Ark  

Hillsdale,  Mich  

Hiram,  Ohio  

Madisonville,  Tenn . .  . 

Geneva,  N.  Y  

Hollins,  Va  ; . . 

Worcester,  Mass  

Frederick,  Md  

Holland,  Mich  

Houghton,  N.  Y  

Birmingham,  Ala  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Huron,  S.  D  

Caldwell,  Idaho  

Moscow,  Idaho  


1842 

1911 

1879 

1853 

1842 

1886 

1769 

1837 

1904 

1901 

1902 

1833 

1830 

1864 

1898 

1837 

1865 

1877 

1783 

1872 

1881 

1891 

1852 

1878 

1908 

1847 

1890 

1855 

1889 

1914 

1836 

1882 

1855 

1895 

1888 

1884 

1866 

1905% 

1905 

1841 

1834 

1787 

1898 

1852 

1848 

1821 

1829 

1780 

1888 

1784 

1887 

1895 

1885 

1895 

1892 

1852 

1847  ■ 

1884 

1837 

1862 

1812 

1869 

1854 

1776 

1827 

1873 

1883 

1636 

1888 

1873 

1833 

1855 

1850 

1890 

1884 

1853 

1850 

1849 

1822 

1842 

1843 

1893 

1866 

1883 

1842 

1870 

1883 

1891 

1889 


Wm.  S.  Cox  

W.  J.  Bartholf  

Rev.  J.  F.  McCormick  

J.  H.  Wood,  B.  L.,  DD.  . .  . 

Andrew  B.  Buchanan  

W.  D.  Schermerhorn  

E.  M.  Hopkins,  LL.  D  

Trustees  

Jas.  E.  Allen  

A.  G.  CsiTis'.' 

S.  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D  

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  D.  D. . 

H.  A.  Bucktel,  LL.  D  

Thos.  F.  Levan,  D.  D  

G.  R.  Grose  

J.  A.  Earl,  D.  D  

.  T.  Doran,  S.  J  

J.  H.  Morgan,  LL.  D  

W.  A.  Selleck  

Arthur  Holmes  

H.  Godfrey,  Sc.  D  

C.  M.  Steffens,  D.  D  

M.  A.  Hehir,  LL.  D  

Sister  Veracunda  

D.  M.  Edwards  

I.  F.  Meyer,  Litt.  M.,  A.  M. 

Frederick  Lent,  Ph.  D  

W.  A.  Harper  

F.  W.  Parker  

C.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D  . . 

Frederick  W.  Lewis  

L.  O.  Lehman  

W.  H.  Rollins:  D.  D  

Rev.  E.  L.  Howard,  D.  D.  . 
W.  H.  Guyer,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

F.  A.  McKenzie  

E.  Conradi  

A.  A.  Murphree  

Rev.  E.  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J  

C.  E.  Goodell,  A.  M  

H.  H.  Apple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

W.  O.  Mendenhall  

Dr.  W.  J.  McGlothlin  . 

R.  H.  Martin  

W.  M.  Collier.  LL.  D  

M.  B.  Adams  

J.  B:  Creeden   

K.  G.  Mathoson  

Rev.  D.  C.  Barrow  

Rev.  John  A.  McHugh  

I.  R.  De  Tweiler  

W.  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D  

G.  N.  Briggs,  B.  A.,  B.  D.  . 

E.  G.  Burritt,  A.  M  

J.  R.  Countiss  

J.  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D  

W.  C.  Ketler  „  

Raymond  Binford  

Dr.  O.  J.  Johnson  

F.  C.  Ferry  

Dr.  R.  H.  Crossfield.  

S.  F.  Kerfoot   . 

Dr.  J.  G.  Eggleston  

W.  A.  Millis  

J.  W.  Million  

G.  W.  Rigler,  D.  D  

*    L.  Lowell,  LL.  D  

B.  Vought  

Dr.  Calvin  H.  French  

W.  W.  Comfort,  Ph.  D  

W.  W.  Ballinger,  D.  D  

C.  E.  Miller,  D.  D  

Dr.  J.  M.  Workman  

Dr.  C.  J.  Greene.  

Joseph  W.  Mauk.  

M.  L.  Bates,  A.  M  

J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M  

M.  Bartlett,  D.  D  

M.  L.  Cocke  

Rev.  J.  J.  Carlin  

J.  PL  Apple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

E.  D.  Dimnent  

J.  S.  Luckeys  

Chas.  B.  Williams  

G.  S.  Davis,  LL.  D  

H.  M.  Gage  

W.  J.  Boone  

E.  H.  Lindley  
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Name. 


Illinois  

Illinois  State  Normal 

Illinois,  U.  of  

Illinois  Wesleyan  V 
Illinois  Woman's  Co 
Indiana  State  Norm 

Indiana  U  

Industrial  Arts  

Iowa  State  Teacher' 

Iowa  State  U  

Iowa  Wesleyan  U . 

Jamestown  

Jewell,  Wm  

Johns  Hopkins  U .  . 

Judson . ,   .  . ,  . 

Juniata  

Kalamazoo  

Kansas,  U.  of  

Kansas  Wesleyan .  ,  . 

Kendall,  Henry  

Kentucky,  U.  of .  .  .  . 
Kentucky  Wesleyan. 

Kenyon  

Knox  

KnoxvilJ^^  

Lafayeti  *  

Lake  Forest  

Lander  

Lane.  

La  Salle  

Lawrence  

Lebanon  Vallev . 

Lehigh  U  

Leland  Stanford 

Lenoir  _  u,t;-:>- 

Little  Rock  C  '-^-^-  -  • 

Livingston  ,  .  . 

Lombard  

Louisburg  

Louisiana  

Louisville  U ,  

Loyola  

Loyola  

Loyola  U  

McKendree  

McPherson  

Macalester  

Maine,  U.  of  

Manhattan  

Mansfield  (Fem.) ........ 

Marietta   . . 

Iklarquette  U  

Martin  

Maryland  

Maryland  U  

Mary  ville  

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech,  ,»,-.. 

Meredith  .....».,,.. 

Meridian  

Meridian  Junior ...,.»... 

Miami  U  

Michigan,  U,  of  

Middlebury  

Midland  

Milliken,  James,  U  

Mills    

Millsaps  

Milton  , . 

Milton  U  

Milwaukee-Downer. ...... 

Minnesota,  U.  of  

Mississippi  

Mississippi  Indust  

Miss.  Indust.  Inst. ....... 

Mississippi,  U.  of . 
Missouri,  U.  of ......... , 

Missouri  Valley  

Missouri  Wesleyan ....... 

Monrnouth  

Montana  State  , . 

Montana  State  U  

Montana  Wesleyan  

Moravian  C.  &  S.  (Fem.) . 

Morehouse  

Morgan  

Morningside  

Mount  Holyoke  

Mount  St.  Charles  


Location. 


.Tacksonv'Vic,  ill  

^Tormai,  in   ,  . . 

Urbana,  111.  

Bloomington,  111 ..... . 

Jacksonville,  111  , 

Muncie,  Ind  

Bloomington,  Ind .... 

Denton,  Tex  

Cedar  Fails,  Iowa .... 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  

MX.  Pleasant,  Iowa . . . 

'amestown,  N.  D  

berty,  Mo  

Itimore,  Md  

rion,  Ala  

tingdon.  Pa  

raazoo,  Mich.  .  .  . 

ence,  Kan  

Kan  

Ikla.  

^n,  Ky  ... 

ter,  Ky  

•r,  Ohio  

'Tg.  Ill  

Jle,  Tenn  

Pa  

?orest,  111  

.wood,  vS.  C  

,son,  Tenn  

adelphia,  Pa  

^    leton.  Wis  

<  '^lle.  Pa  

VV*^^'^'  thlehem.  Pa  

^/--^     ord  U.,  Cal  

'  icKory,  N.  C  ......  . 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  .  ^.  . 

Salisbury,  N.  C  

Oalesburg,  III  

T.oui.sburg,  N.  C  

Pineville,  La. .  

r.ouisville,  Ky  

\a^9.  Angeles,  Cal  

Baltimore,  Md  

Xew  Orleans,  La  

Lebano6,.  Ill  

McPherson,  Kan  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Orono,  Me  

ew  York,  N.  Y  

Mansfield,  La  

Marietta,  Ohio  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Pulaski,  Tenn  

Annap.  &  Balto.,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md .  .  .  . 

Maryville,  Tenn  

Cambridge,  Mass  

Raleigh.  N.  C  

Meridian,  Miss  

Meridian,  Tex  

Oxford,  Ohio  

Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

Middlebury,  Vt  

Fremont,  Neb  

Decatur,  111  

Oakland,  Cal ........ 

Jackson,  Miss  

Milton,  Wis  

Baltimore,  Md ....... 

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Minneapolis,  Minn. . , 

Clinton,  Miss  

Holly  Springs,  Miss. . . 

Columbus,  Miss  

N.  Oxford,  Miss  

Columbia,  Mo.  ...... 

Marshall,  Mo  

Cameron,  Mo ....»,., 

Monmouth,  111  

Bozeman,  Mont  

Missoula,  Mont  

Helena,^,  Mont  

Bethlehem,  Pa  , 

Atlanta,  Ga  , . , 

Baltimore^  Md  , 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . . . . , 

S.  Hadley,  Mass  , 

Helena.  Mont  


Year 
Or- 


1829 
1857 
1867 
1850 
1846 
1918 
1820 
1903 
1876 
1847 
1842 
1909 
1849 
1876 
1838 
1876 
1833 
1864 
1885 
1894 
1866 
1866 
1824 
1837 
1876 
1832 
1857 
1872 
1882 
1863 
1847 
1866 
1866 
1891 
1892 
1908 
1881 
1851 
1802 
1906 
1837 
1911 
1852 
1912 
1828 
1887 
1885 
1865 
1853 
18.54 
1835 
1907 
1870 
1784 
1856 
1819 
1861 
1891 
1898 
1907 
1809 
1837 
1800 
1887 
1901 
1885 
1892 
1867 
1909 
1895 
1868 
1826 
1905 
1885 
1844 
1839 
1889 
1887 
1856 
1893 
1895 
1889 
1742 
1867 
1867 
1894 
1837 
1910 


Governing  Official. 


No.  of  No.  of 
Stud'ts.  Teach's 


C.  H.  Rammelkamp  

David  Felmley  

David  Kinley  

Theodore  Kemp   . 

Jos.  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D  

W.  W.  Parsons  , , 

W.  L.  Bryan  

F.  M.  Bralley..  

H.  H.  Deebley  

W.  A.  Jes.sup,  Ph.  D  

W.  S.  Smith  

B.  H.  Kroeze,  D.  D  

David  J.  Evans  

F.  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D. ,  , .  . 
P.  V.  Bomer,  D.  D  

I.  H.  Brumbaugh  

H.  L.  Stetson  

Frank  Strong  

L.  B.  Bowers  

J.  M.  Gordon,  LL.  D  

F.  L.  McVey  

Board  of  Education,  M.  E. 

F.  Pierce,  D.  D  

L.  McConaughy   . 

Kelly-  Giffen  

J.  W.  MacCracken,  Ph.  D. 

H.  W.  Wright  

Rev.  John  O.  Wilson  

J.  F.  Lane,  Ph.  D  

Brother  E.  Richard  

Samuel  Plantz  

G.  D.  Gos.sard   . 

H.  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D  

Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur  

John  C.  Peery,  D.  D .....  . 

H.  A.  Heagney  , 

D.  C.  Suggs  

J.  M.  Tilden,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 
F.  S.  Love  

C.  Cottingham.  M.  A . . . .  . 

J.  L.  Patterson,  A.  M ...... 

Henry  Welsh  

J.  A.  McEneany,  S.  J  . . . . . . 

Rev.  E.  A.  Cummings .  . . , . 
Dr.  G.  E.  McCammon. .... 

W.  Kurtz  

E.  A.  Bess  

R.  J.  Aley  

Rev.  Bro.  Jasper  

R.  E.  Bobbitt  

Dr.  E.  S.  Parsons  

H.  C.  Noonan,  S.  J ....... . 

Geo.  A.  Morgan  , 

Thos.  FelVLL.  D  

A.  F.  Woods  

S.  T.  Wilson,  D.  D  

Elihu  Thomson  

C.  E.  Brewer  

Dr.  R.  J.  Bateman  , » , 

J.  Hall  Bowman  , 

R.  M.  Hughes  ,.....< 

M.  L.  Burton  

J.  M.  Thomas  

E.  E.  Stauffer,  D.  D....... 

L.  E.  Holden  

A.  H.  Reinhardt  

A.  F.  Watkins.  D.  D . » . . . . 
Rev.  W.  C.  Daland...., 

W.  J.  Heaps  

Ellen  C.  Sobin.  


J.  W.  Provine.  .  

Frank  H.  Rodgers. . , , » . 

H.  L.  Whitfield  

J.  W.  Powers  

A.  Ross  Hill  

W.  H.  BlacTc,  D.  D...., 

Cameron  Harmon  

T.  H.  McMichael  

Aif.  Atkinson  , , 

E.  O.  Sisson  

Chas.  M.  Donaldson..., 
J.  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  D..., 

John  Hope,  A.  M  

J.  O.  Spencer  

F.  E.  Mossman  , . , 

Mary  E.  Woolley.  ....  

Rev.  J.  J.Tracy.  A.M.,  Ph.  D 


450 

23 

2  202 

105 

9*208 

891 

424 

40 

350 

33 

890 

22 

3  700 

150 

1,462 

108 

3,432 

125 

4*933 

440 

'265 

20 

230 

23 

400 

20 

3,200 

377 

306 

27 

420 

25 

293 

21 

4  Oil 

256 

715 

32 

386 

31 

164 

20 

1,624 

127 

164 

15 

520 

26 

475 

25 

725 

53 

226 

19 

308 

2J 

458 

22 

320 

20 

864 

53 

300 

25 

1  136 

91 

2*450 

279 

'200 

16 

260 

22 

810 

27 

250 

22 

143 

1.5 

225 

16 

745 

160 

300 

18 

315 

24 

1,100 

75 

150 

17 

600 

30 

524 

2.5 

1,213 

139 

300 

18 

210 

14 

291 

17 

3,100 

260 

22.3 

17 

22*3 

23 

666 

54 

1  003 

84 

3100 

300 

'51 6 

320 

35 

1 01 

14 

1,049 

61 

9  401 

*652 

^37 

i  0^0 

26 

l,o7o 

62 

425 

50 

296 

10 
10 

250 

15 

300 

38 

8  120 

4  i  0 

530 

16 

950 

90 

650 

40 

4,678 

299 

310 

14 

313 

24 

432 

26 

1.225 

75 

1,296 

68 

168 

21 

263 

24 

589 

28 

380 

32 

740 

40 

815 

98 

175 

13 

i 
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Name. 


Mount  St.  Mary's.. ... 

Mount  Union  

Muhlenberg  

Murphy  

Muskingum  

Nebraska,  U.  of  

Nebraska  Wesleyan  X5 

Nevada,  U.  of  

Newberry   

Newcomb,  H.  S.,  Mem.  .  .  . 

New  Mexico,  U.  of  

New  Orleans  

New  Rochelle  

N.  Y.,  Coll.  of  City  of. . 
N.  Y.  State  C.  for  Tchrs 

New  York  U  

Niagara  U  

North  Carolina,  U.  of. .... . 

North  Dakota  XJ  

Northeastern  

N.  III.  State  Nor.  School. . . 

Northland  

Northwestern  

Northwestern  U .........  . 

Norwich  U  

Notre  Dame  U.  

Oberlin  

Occidental  

Ohio  Northern  U  

Ohio  State  U  

Ohio,  U.  of  

Ohio  Wesleyan  U  

Oklahoma  Coll.  for  Women. 

Oklahoma,  U.  of  

Omaha  U  

Oregon,  U.  of  

Oriental  U  

Oskaloosa. . .  

Ottawa  U   

Otterbein  ».  

Oriental  U  

Ouachita  Bapt  

Pacific  

Pacific  Union  

Pacific  U  

Paine  College  

Park  

Parsons  

Payne,  Howard ........... 

Payne  U  

Peabody,  Geo.  (Teachers) . . 

Pennsylvania  

Pennsylvania  Military ..... 

Penn.  State  

Pennsylvania,  U.  of .   

Philippines,  U.  of  

Phillips  U  

Piedmont .  . . .  ^  

Pikeville  

Pittsburgh,  U.  of  

Polytechnic  Inst  

Pomona  

Porto  Rico,  U.  of  

Potomac  U  

Pratt  Inst  

»  Presbyterian  Coll.  of  S.  C. . 

Princeton  U  

Priticioia  

Puget  Sound  ^ . , . 

Purdue  U  

Quinn,  Paul  

Radciiffe  

Randolph-Macon  

Randolph-Macon  (Fern.) . . . 

Redlands  U  

Reed  

Rensselaer  Poly,  Inst  

Rhode  Isi.  Coil,  of  Educ. . . 

Rhode  Island  State  

Rice  Inst  

Richmond  

Rio  Grande  

Ripon  

Roanoke  

Robert  

Rochester  U.  

Rockford  

Rock  Hill  


Location. 


N.  Y. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Alliance,  Ohfo  

AUentown,  Pa  

Sevierville,  Tenn  

New  Concord,  Ohio. . . . 

Lincoln,  Neb.  

University  PL,  Neb. . .  ^ 

Reno,  Nev  

Newberry,  S.  C  

New  Orleans,  La  

Albuquerque,  N.  M. . . . 

New  Orleans,  La  

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y .  . . 

New  York,  N.  Y  .  

Albany,  N.  Y  

New  York,  N.  Y 
Niagara  County, 
Chapel  Hill,.N.  C. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D  

Boston,  Mass .  .   

De  Kalb,  111  

Ashland,  Wis  

Naperville,  111  

Chicago  <fe  Evanston,  111 

Northfield,  Vt  

Notre  Dame,  Ind  

Oberlin,  Ohio  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Ada,  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Athens,  Ohio  

Delaware,  Ohio  

Chickasha,  Okla  

Norman,  Okla  

Omaha,  Neb  

Eugene,  Ore  

Washington,  D.  C  

Oskaloosa,  Iowa  

Ottawa,  Kan  

Westerville,  Ohio  

Washins^ton,  D.  C  

Arkadelphia,  Ark  

San  Jose.  Cal  

Saint  Helena,  Cal  

Forest  Grove,  Ore  

Augusta,  Ga  

Parkville,  Mo  

Fairfield,  Iowa  

Brownwood,  Tex  

Selma,  Ala  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Gettysburg,  Pa  

Chester,  Pa  

State  C,  Pa  

Philadelphia,  Pa  


Enid,  Okla  

Demorest,  Ga  

Pikeville,  Ky  

Pittsburgh,  Pa ...  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Claremont,  Cal  

Rio  Piedr.as  

.Vashington,  D.  C. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Clinton,  S.  C  

Princeton,  N.  J.  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Tacoma,  Wash .... 
Lafayette,  Ind .... 

Waco,  Tex  

Cambridge,  Mass . . 

Ashland,  Va  

Lynchburg,  Va. . .  . 

Redlands,  Cal  

Portland,  Ore  

Troy,  N.  Y  

Providence,  R.  I.  . 
Kingston,  R.  I.  . .  . 

Houston,  Tex  

Richmond,  Va .  .  .  . 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio .  , 

Ripon,  Wis  

Salem,  Va  

Constantinople. . . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Rockford,  111  

Ellicott  City,  I\Id .  . 


Year 
Organ. 


1832 
1846 
1867 
1891 
1837 
1869 
1887 
1874 
1856 
1887 
1892 
1873 
1904 
1847 
1844 
1830 
18,'>6 
1789 
1883 
1898 
1899 
18i^2 
1861 
1851 
1819 
1842 
1833 
1887 
1871 
1870 
1804 
1841 
1909 
1890 
1909 
1872 

i856 
1865 
1847 
1903 
1886 
1851 
1909 
1849 
1882 
1875 
1875 
1889 
1889 
1875 
1832 
1862 
1855 
1740 


Governing  Official. 


Rev.  F.  J.  Beckman.. 
W.  H.  McMaster.  .  .  , 
Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Hasa. . . 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bishop. . . . 
J.  K.  Montgomery,  .  . 
Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D 
LB.  Schreckengast 
W.  E.  Clark,  Ph.  D 

S.  J.  Derrick  

Pierce  Butler  

D.  R.  Boyd  

Chas.  M.  Melder 
Mother  M.  Iren- 
S.  E.  Mezes.  .  . 
A.  R.  Brubacke" 

E.  Brown. . 
W.  E.  Katzen 
Harry  W.  Ch 
T.  F.  Kane 
P.  Spear 
J.  S.  Brow- 
Rev.  J.  D. 

E.  E.  Rail, 


1907 
1897 
1889 
1787 
1854 
1887 
1903 
1904- 
1887 
1880 
1746 
1898 
1GQ3 
1859 
1881 
1879 
1830 
1893 
1909 
1911 
1824 
1920 
1892 
1912 
1832 
1876 
1851 
18.53 
1863 
18.50 
1847 
1850 


H.  R.  Robet 
.James  Burn> 
C.  King,  : 
Silas  Evans. . 
A.  E.  Smith.  .  . 
W.  O.  Tnomps< 
Alston  Ellis,  P; 
J.  W.  Hoffmai 

G.  W.  Austin  .  .  w  • . 

S.  D.  Brooks,  '  ^'  - 

D.  E.  Jenlcinjs  .  . 

L.  Campbell,  A.  B.T^r.■ 
Rev.  H.  P.  Holler  

H.  O.  Vance  

S.  E.  Price,  D.  D  

W.  G.  Clippinger   . 

P.  Holler,  Ph.  D .  .  

C.  E.  Dicken.  .  

Tully  C.  Knoles   

C.  W.  Irwin  

R.  F.  Clark  

Albert  D.  Betts  , . 

W.  Hawley  

R.  A.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 

L.  J.  Mims,  D.  D  

H.  E.  Arciier  ., 

Dr.  B.  R.  Payne  

W.  A.  Granville,  Ph.  D.  .< 

Col.  C.  E.  Hyatt  •.  . .  . 

Edwin  Erie  SparJ||:s  , . 

J.  H.  Penniman  


I.  N.  McCash,  A.  M. . . . 

F.  E.  Jenkins  

Rev.  J.  F.  Record  

S.  B!  McCormick  

F.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
J.  A.  Blaisdell,  D.  D..., 
Paul  G.  Miller  

E.  W.  Porter,  LL.  D.... 

F.  B.  Pratt  

Dr.  D.  M.  Douglas  

J.  G  Hibben  

Mary  K.  Morgan  

E.  H.  Todd  

W.  E.  Stone,  LL.  D  

J.  K.  Williams  

L.  R.  Briggs,  LL.  D  

R.  E.  Blackwell  

Dill  Robins  Anderson. . . 
V.  L.  Duke  


C.  Rickets,  LL.  D.  ,  . . 

J.  L.  Alger  , 

Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. . 

E.  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D  

F.  W.  Boatwright  

S.  H.  Bing  

H.  C.  Culbertson,  D.  D... 
Dr.  J.  A.  Morehead ...... 

Rev.  C.  F.  Gates  

Rush  Rhees,  D.  D  

W.  A.  Maddox,  Ph.  D  

Brother  Felix  


No.  of  No.  of 
Stud'ts.  Teach'a 


210 

388 

9 

23 

219 

15 

453 

12 

1,054 

45 

6966 

290 

812 

42 

430 

49 

247 

13 

642 

56 

417 

26 

692 

22 

400 

50 

14,473 

283 

1,262 

60 

12*017 

525 

400 

20 

2,232 

100 

1,444 

88 

5,099 

162 

'603 

40 

178 
466 

17 
31 

7,759 

571 

275 

20 

1,700 

65 

1*708 

197 

400 

28 

1*300 

33 

7210 

570 

1,023 

98 

I  450 

90 

395 

40 

,087 

137 

'  544 

18 

2  271 

139 

500 

94 

500 
486 

70 

26 

478 

37 

500 

94 

350 

30 

400 

30 

350 

35 

210 

20 

353 

20 

300 

17 

411 

23 

722 

30 

550 

14 

1  897 

95 

'493 

35 

160 

23 

2  936 

518 

10  120 
3*427 

827 

1163 

39 

'^6 

40 

370 

17 

4  979 

471 

1245  • 

50 

722 

55 

1,175 

71 

225 

20 

4  103 

150 

•1.50 

12 

1  850 

192 

25 

41? 

21 

226 

isoO 

15 

655 

124 

207 

18 

632 

50 

280 

20 

285 

23 

1,017 

71 

300 
343 

i 

680 

50 

630 

35 

420 

13 

401 

28 

200 

20 

650 

71 

677 

48 

381 

33 

150 

16 

H 
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Year 
Organ, 


Name. 


Location. 


Govijrnlng  Official. 


No.  of 

'  No.  of 

Stud'ts . 

Teach's 

241 

20 

1,386 

68 

•320 

20 

300 

10 

289 

25 

257 

37 

240 

16 

163 

21 

500 

50 

50 

11 

130 

15 

236 

16 

1,060 

45 

472 

19 

314 

16 

450 

62 

451 

28 

247 

13 

320 

24 

723 

63 

275 

24 

2,094 

235 

286 

30 

434 

45 

115 

8 

389 

34 

800 

40 

190 

14  - 

250 

30 

150 

16 

794 

48 

80 

8 

110 

15 

380 

32 

541 

36 

882 

68 

700 

64 

150 

10 

701 

453 

'37 

385 

20 

445 

22 

851 

32 

276 

27 

135 

12 

1.000 

35 

1,735 

132 

575 

28 

276 

30 

2,011 

181 

253 

24 

275 

24 

578 

45 

981 

78 

210 

24 

4.399 

300 

1,206 

51 

429 

27 

135 

13 

631 

25 

171 

24 

639 

50 

332 

33 

450 

36 

'  187 

15 

500 

37 

780 

58 

530 

25 

300 

27 

498 

40 

300 

30 

4,854 

375 

940 

86 

600 

40 

250 

18 

1,030 

35 

6,769 

325 

105 

18 

1.190 

233 

510 

22 

800 

47 

4,478 

250 

250 

17 

368 

40 

2,485 

57 

290 

27 

230 

22 

618 

60 

350 

21  . 

Rose  Poly.  Inst  

Rutgers  

St.  Ambrose  

St.  Anselm's  

St.  Bonaventura's  

6t.  Catherine  

St.  Charles  

St.  Elizabeth  

St.  Francis  

St.  Francis  Xavier  

St.  Ignatius  

St.  John's  

St.  John's  

St.  John's  U  

St.  John's  

St.  John's  U  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Joseph's  Sem.  &  C . .  . 

St.  Joseph's  Junior  

St.  Lawrence  U . ,  

St.  Louis  

St.  Louis  U  ,  

St.  Martin's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  School  

St.  Michael's  

St.  Olaf  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Stephen's  

St.  Viator's  

St.  Vincent  C.  &  S  

St.  Xavier....  

talem.  .  .  v  
alvation  Army  Nat  

Santo  Tomas  W  

Scott,  Agnes  

Seton  Hall  

Shaw  U  

Shorter  

Shorter  

Shurtleff  

Simmons  

Simmons  

Simpson  

Skidmore  School  of  Arts . 

Smith  

Smith,  Philander  

South,  U.  of  

South  Carolina,  U.  of . . . . 

South  Dakota  U  

Southern  

Southern  Cal.,  U.  of  

Southern  Meth.  U. ..... . 

Southwestern  

Southwestern  Presby.  U . . 

Southwestern  U  

Spokane  U  

State  Normal  School .... 

Spring  Hill  

Stephens  Junior,  

Sterling  

Stetson,  John  B.,  U  

Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech. . . . 

Straight  

Susquehanna  U  

Swarthmore.  

Sweet  Briar  

Syracuse  U.  ............  . 

Syrian  Prot  

Talladega .  

Taylor  U  

Teachers  of  Indianapolis . 

Temple  U  

Tennessee  

Tennessee,  U.  of  

Texas  

Texas  Christian  U  

Texas,  U.  of..  

Thiel  

Throop  C.  of  Tech  

Toledo,  U.  of .......... . 

Transylvania  

Trinity  

Trinity  

Trinity  U  


Terre  Haute,  Ind  

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . 

Davenport,  Iowa.  

Manchester,  N.  H.  .  r .  7 

Allegany,  N.  Y-  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Catonsvllle,  Md  

Convent  P«tation,  N.  J.. 

Brooklyn,' N.  Y  

Manhattan  Boro,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Anna  polis,  Md  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Washington,  D.  C  

^^'ollegeville,  Minn  

^aju'iadelphia.  Pa  

^wpikers,  N.  Y  

Ci)llegeville,  Ind  

Ci^ton,  N.  Y  

Sa.S';\ntonio,  Tex  

St.   iOuis,  Mo  

Lp.t'v,  Wash  

Niiire  Dame,  Ind  

v-^s  Mary's,  Ky  

08,<dand,  Cal  , 

Dp 'y ton,  Ohio  

V~-i  Buren,  Me  

Ra  Mgh,  N.  C  

Winooskl,  Vt  

NoT-thfleld,  Minn  

JerL&y  City,  N.  J  

Anc^ndale,  N.  Y  

Bov^bonnais,  111  

Beatty,  Pa.  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Winston-Salem,  N.  C .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y  


1875 
1766 
'1883 
1889 
1859 
1904 
1848 
1899 
1858 
1847 
1855 
1696 
1870 
1898 
1866 
1857 
1852 
1895 
1890 
18.56 
1894 
1818 
1895 
1855 
1821 
1863 
1850 
1887 
1842 
1903 
1871 
1878 
1860 
1874 
1846 
1842 
1772 
1895 


•lohn  White  

W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  D.  D , . 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hannon.  

Abbot  Ernest  

Rev.  A.  M.  Hickey,  O.  F.  M. 

Sister  Antonia  

Chas.  D.  Hogue  

Sister  Mary  Pauline,  LL.  D . 
Brother  Jarlath,  O.  S.  F...  . 

Joseph  A.  Farrell  

Rev.  Pius  L.  Moore,  S.  J. . . 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D  

Rev.  J.  W.  Moore  

Rev.  F.  X.  Busch   .  .  . 

Rev.  Bro.  D.  Edward,  LL.  D 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel  

Rev.  R.  J.  Walsh ......... 

J.  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D.  

I.  A.  Wagner,  Ph.  D  

R.  E.  Sykes .  .  .  .-  

J.  P.  Canning  

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Robison,  S.  J. . 

Oswald  Baran  

Mother  Pauline  

Rev.  Michael  Jaglowicz,  C.  R. 
Bro.  U.  Gregory,  F.  S.  C. .  . 

J.  A.  Tetzlaff  

C.  J.  Barth  

Rev.  W.  W.  Way  

Rev.  V/.  J.  Marie  , . 

Rev.  L.  W.  Boe  

J.  F.  McDerraott,  S.  J  

Rev.  B.  L.  Bell  

Rev.  W.  J.  Bergen  

Rev.  G.  Bridge  

James  McCabe.  

H.  E.  Rondthaler  

Col.  Chas.  Miles  


Decatur,  Ga  

S.  Orange,  N.  J  

Raleigh,  N.  C  

N.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  .  . 

Rome,  Ga  

Alton,  111  

Abilene,  Tex  , 

Boston,  Mass  ' 

Indianola,  Iowa  

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Northampton,  Mass .  . . 

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Sewanee,  Tenn  

Columbia,  S.  C  

Vermilion,  S.  D  

Sutherland,  Fla  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Dallas,  Tex  

Winfield,  Kan  

Clark esville,  Tenn  

Georgetown,  Tex  

Btjiokane,  Wash  

De  Kalb,  111  

Spring  Hill,  Ala  , 

Columbia,  Mo  

Sterling,  Kan  

De  Land,  Fla  

Hoboken,  N.  J  , 

New  Orleans,  La  

Selinsgrove,  Pa  

Swarthmore,  Pa  

Sweet  Briar,  Va  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Beirut,  Syria  

Talladega,  Ala  

Upland,  Ind  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Philadelphia,  Pa.  

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  .  . 

Knoxville,  Tenn  

Tyler,  Tex. .  

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

Austin  &  Gal.,  Tex  

Greenville,  Pa  

Pasadena,  Cal  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Lexington,  Ky  

Hartford,  Conn  

Durham,  N.  C  

.Waxahachie,  Tex  


1905 
1856 
1865 
1886 
1877 
1827 
1891 
1899 
1867 
1911 
1871 
1877 
18.57 
1801 
1882 
1906 
1879 
1915 
1885 
1875 
1873 
1913 
1899 
1830 
1833 
1887 
1887 
1870 
1869 
1858 
1.869 
1906 
1870 
1863 
1867 
1846 
1882 
1884 
1905 
1794 
1895 
1869 
1883 
1870 
1891 
1872 
1798 
1823 
1851 
1869 


,  D. . 


F.  H.  Gaines,  D 

J.  F.  Mooney  

Rev.  J.  L.  Peacock.  

L.  Ia  Greene  

A.  W.  Van  Hoose  

G.  M.  Potter,  A.  M  

J.  D.  Sandefer,  LL.  D  

Henry  LeFavour,  Ph.  D.  .  . 

John  L.  Hillman  , . ,  , 

C.  H.  Keyes.  Ph.  D  

W.  A.  Neilson  ,  .  . , 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cox  , . .  . 

Rev.  A.  W.  Knight. 

W.  S.  Carrell   . .  . 

R.  L.  Slagle  

R.  H.  Alderman,  

G.  F.  Bovard,  D.  D  

Rev.  H.  A.  Blaz  

Albert  E.  Kirk,  D.  D..,.  . . 

C.  E.  Diehl  > 

C.  M.  Bishop,  A.  M..  D.  D. 

A.  M.  Meldrum  

J.  S.  Brown  , . , . 

Rev.  J.  C.  Kearns  

J.  M.  Wood   

R.  T.  Campbell  

Lincoln  HuUey,  Ph.  D . , . . . 

A.  C.  Humphreys  

Rev.  H.  A.  M.  Briggs  

C.  T.  Aikens,  D.  D  

Joseph  Swain  

E.  W.  McVea,  A.  M  

Jas.  R.  Day,  LL.  D ......  . 

Rev.  H.  S.  Bliss  

F.  A.  Sumner  

M.  Vayhinger  , 

Dr.  E.  A.  Blaker. ......... 

R.  H.  Conwell,  D.  D  

G.  J.  Burnett  , 

H.  A.  Morgan,  LL.  D  

W.  R.  Banks  

E.  M.  Waits  

R.  E.  Vinson  

H.  W.  Elson,  Litt.  D  

J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.  D.  . . . 

A.  M.  Stowe,  Ph.  D  

R.  H.  Crossfield,  Ph.  D  

Rev.  R.  B.  Ogilby  

W.  P.  Few  

S.  L.  Hornbeak,  Ph.  D. . . . . 


l.>6 
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Name. 


Ijocation. 


Year 
Orgdn. 


Governiag  Official. 


No.  of 
Stud'ts 


Trl-State  

Troy  Conf.  Acad  

Tufts  '  a  

Tulane  U  

Tusculum  i  

Taskegee  Inst  

Union  

Union  

Union  U  

Upsala  

Ursinus  

U.  S.  Indian  School.  ...... 

U,  S.  Military  Acad . . . . . . . 

U.  S.  Naval  Acad  

Utah,  U.  of  

Valparaiso  U  

Vanderbilt  U   

Vassar  

Vermont,  U.  of  

Villanova  

Virginia  Intermont  

Virginia  Military  Inst  

Virginia  Theo.  Sem.  &  Coll . 

Virginia  Union  U  *  

Virginia,  U.  of .  . . ,  

V^■abash  

Wake  Forrest  

Washburn   . 

Washington  

Washington  - 

Washington  State  

Washington,  U.  of  

Washington  U  

Washington  &  Jefferson. . . . 

Washington  &  Lee  U  

Wellesley  

Wells  

Wesleyan  

Wesleyan  U  

Wesley  

Western  (Fern.)  

Western  Maryland  

Western  Reserve  U  

Westhampton  

Westminster  

Westminster  

West  Virginia  U  

W.  Va.  Wesleyan  

Wheaton  C.  &  Acad  

Wheaton  College  

Whitman.  

Wilberforce  

Willamette  U  

William  &  Mary  

Williams  

William  Woods  

Wilmington  

Wilspn  ,  

Winthrop  

Wisconsin,  U.  of  

Wittenberg  

Wofford  

Woman's  Alabama  

Woman's  Oklahoma  

Woman's  Tennessee  

Wooster  

Wyoming,  U.  of  

YaleU  

Yankton  


Angola,  Ind  , . . 

Poultney,  Vt  

Medford,  Mass  

New  Orleans,  La  

Greenville,  Tenn  

Macon  County,  Ala. .. 

College  View,  Neb  

Schenectady,  N.  Y;  .  . 

Jackson,  Tenn  

Kenilworth,  N.  J  

Collegeville,  Pa  

Chilocco,  Okla  

West  Point,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

Annapolis,  Md  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Valparaiso,  Ind  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . . 

Burlington,  Vt  

Villanova,  Pa  

Bristol,  Va  

Lexington,  Va  . . 

Lynchburg,  Va  

Richmond,  Va.  .  ...... 

Charlottesville,  Va  

Crawfordsville,  Ind  . .  . 
Wake  Forrest,  N.  C.  . 

Topeka,  Kan  

Tennessee  

Chester  town,  Md  

Pullman,  Wash  

Seattle,  Wash  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Washington,  Pa  

Lexington,  Va  , 

Wellesley,  Mass  

Aurora,  N.  Y  

Macon,  Ga  

Mlddletown,  Conn, . . 

Greenville,  Tex  

Oxford,  Ohio  

Westminster,  Md  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Richmond,  Va  

New  Wilmington,  Pa. , 

Fulton,  Mo  

Morgan tow^n,  W.  Va. , 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  . 

Wheaton,  111  

Norton,  Mass 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. . . 

Wilberforce,  Ohio  

Salem,  Ore  

Williamsburg,  Va  

Williamstown,  Mass.  . 

Fulton,  Mo  

Wilmington,  Ohio.  .  .  , 
Chambersburg.  Pa. . . . 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C  

Madison,  Wis  

Springfield,  Ohio  

Spartanburg,  S.  C .  . . . 
Montgomery,  Ala.  .  .  . 

Chickaslia,  Okla  

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  . 

Wooster,  Ohio  

Laramie,  Wyo  

New  Haven,  Conn  

Yankton,  S.  D  


1884 
1834 
1852 
1834 
1794 
1881 
1891 
1795 
1845 
1893 
1869 
1884 
1802 
1845 
1850 
1873 
1873 
1865 
1791 
1843 
1884 
1839 
1888 
1865 
1819 
1832 
1834 
1865 
1783 
1782 
1892 
1861 
1853 
1802 
1749 
1875 
1868 
1836 
1831 
1905 
1855 
1867 
1826 
1914 
1852 
1849 
1867 
1890 
1860 
1834 
1882 
1856 
1844 
1693 
1793 
1890 
1870 
,1869 
1886 
1848 
1845 
1854 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1866 
1886 
1701 
1881 


L.  M.  Sniff  , 

C.  L.  Leonard,  D.  D  , 

John  A .  Cousens  , 

A.  B.  Dinwiddle  

Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.  .  .  , 

Dr.  R.  R.-Moton  

H.  A.  Morrison  , 

C.  A.  RV^hmond  , 

H.  E.  Walters  , 

Frans  Ericbon,  M.  A. ..... , 

G.  L.  Onwake  , 

Oscar  H.  Lipps   .  . .  , 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  M.ac Arthur.. 
Rear  Admiral  A."  H.  Scales. 
J.  A.  Widstoe,  M.  A. ... .  .  , 

H.  K.  Brown.  .  .J.  .......  . 

J.  H.  Kirkland  

H.  N.  MacCracKen  

Guy  W.  Bailey  >,  ......... 

Rev.  J.  J.  Deajl  

H.  G.  Noffsin,.er   

E.  W.  Nichols  

Rev.  R.  C.  WolAs...  

William  J.  Clar^.  

E.  A.  Alderman  

G.  L.  Mackintosh ...... . . , 


W.  L.  Poteat . 
P.  P.  Womer .  i  . ,  . . , 

Adams  Phillipi-   

Dr.  C.  P.  Goujd.  .  .  

E.  O.  Holland*'  Ph.  D.... .. 

H.  Suzzallo,  1%.  D  . . . , 

F.  A.  Hall.. .  >  

S.  C.  Black.  . :  , 

H.  L.  Smith  , 

E.  F.  Pendleton  

Kerr  D.  Macmillan  

Rev.  W.  F.  Quillian  

W.  A.  Shanklin,  L.  H.  D.. , 

G.  F.  Winfield  

W.  W.  Boyd  

T.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D  , 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Thwing  

F.  W.  Boatwright  , 

W.  C.  Wallace,  D.  D  

E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D  

Frank  B.  Trotter  

W.  B.  Fleming,  D.  D  

C.  A.  Blanchard  , 

Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.  D  

S.  B.  L.  Penrose  

W.  S.  Scarborough,  M.  A.. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Doney,  Ph.  D. . 
Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler  

H.  A.,  Garfield,  LL.  D  

J.  A.  Serena  

J.  E.  Jay  

Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield  , 

Dr.  D.  B.  .Johnson  

E.  A.  Birge  , 

C.  G.  Heckert,  D.  D  

H.  N.  Snyder,  M.  A  , 

M.  W.  Swartz  , 

G.  W.  Austin  

G.  J.  Burnett  

Chas.  F.  Wishart,  D.  D. . . 

Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D  

A.  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D  

H.  K.  Warren,  D.  D. .  


600 

24 

290 

17 

1,996 

336 

2,908 

348 

200 

18 

1,930 

207 

500 

25 

600 

45 

730 

50 

90 

14 

244 

19 

550- 

65 

735 

156 

1,803 

245 

4,938 

160 

4,000 

150 

1,042 

182 

1,106 

130 

864 

110 

645 

42 

263 

20 

595 

33 

530 

26 

393 

17 

1,560 

100 

343 

21 

534 

39 

850 

46 

97 

6 

75 

10 

2,593 

172 

7,078 

225 

3,135 

286 

368 

20 

635 

35 

1,529 

140 

220 

32 

364 

35 

595 

51 

340 

26 

315 

35 

272 

21 

1,992 

360 

250 

24 

250 

21 

135 

12 

1,737 

120 

430 

33 

220 

20 

225 

30 

550 

34 

950 

65 

450 

25 

307 

20 

554 

52 

266 

24 

340 

21 

291 

23 

1,096 

100 

7,294 

886 

971 

25 

283 

14 

365 

35 

400 

42 

335 

670 

"4.5 

687 

65 

3,326 

532 

517 

32 

CANADIAN  COLLEGES. 


Acadia  U. . . ;  

Alberta  U  

Alma  

British  Columbia  U.  . 

Dalhousie  U.  

McGill  U  

McMaster  

Toronto,  U.  of  

Macdonald  

Manitoba  

Moiuit  Allison  

New  Brunswick  U  

Nova  Scotia  Normal. 

Queen's  U".  

Saskatchewan  U  

Victoria  U  


Wolfville,  N.  S  

Edmonton,  S.  Alberta. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont  

Vancouver,  B.  C  

Halifax  

Montreal,  Can  

Toronto,  Oht  

Toronto,  Ont  

Ste.  A.  de  Bellevue,  Q. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. . , 

Sackville,  N.  B  

Frederickton.  N.  B.  .  . . 

Truro,  N.  S  

Kingston,  Ont  

Saskatoon,  Sask  

Toronto.  Ont  


1838 
1908 
1881 
1912 
1818 
1821 
1887 
1827 
1907 
1871 
1862 
1800 
1854 
1841 
1909 
1S32 


G.  B.  Cutter  

Dr.  Henry  M.  Tory  

Rev.  P.  S.  Dobson  

L.  S.'Klinck  

A.  S.  Mackenzie  

Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.  C.  B . 

A.  L.  McCrimmon  

Sir  Robert  Falconer  

F.  C.  Harrison,  D.  Sc  

John  MacKay  

B.  C.  Borden,  D.  D  

C.  C.  Jones  

David  Soloan  

R,  B.  Taylor,  D.  D  

W.  C.  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  C. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Bowles  


330 

24 

1,107 

87 

235 

18 

1.530 

70 

622 

76 

2,483 

265 

281 

22 

5,000 

515 

442 

50 

20 

7 

800 

50 

190 

15 

300 

15 

1,417 
1.457 

75 

70 

608 

28 

Schools  of  Theology, 


AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES— ^07^'m^/c<^. 


THE  LARGER  AMERICAN   LAW  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Albany  Law  School  

Boston  University  

Brooklyn  Law  School  

California  U.,  Coll.  of  Law. 
Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

Chicago  

Chicago  University  

Columbia  U.,  Sch.  of  Law. . 
Cornell  U.,  Coll.  of  Law... . 

Ford  ham  University  

Georgetown  University .... 

Hamilton  

Harvard  University  

Iowa,  U.  of  

Maryland  University  

Michigan  University  

National  

N.  Y.  Law  School  

Northeastern  

Northwestern  University. . » 
Southern  Cal.  University. . . 

Suffolk  

Yale  University  


Location. 


I  Year  ( 
Or- 


Governing  Official. 


239  State  St.,  A'»- 
Boston, 
305  Wash,  t 
Berkeley,  C&. 
Chattanooga 
Chicago,  III 
Chicago,  111 
New  York  C 
Ithaca,  N.  Y- 
New  York  Cit. 
Washington,  D. 

Chicago,  111  

Cambridge,  Mi.  ... 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  

Baltimore,  Md  

Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

Washington,  D.  C.  , .  , 
New  York  City,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Maps  

Chicago,  111  

Los  Angeles,  Cal .... 

Boston,  Mass  . 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 


Tewton  Fiero.  . 

ner  Albers.  .  .  . 

P.  Richarsdon. 
•   r  *«tnt-  Porter.  .... 
•••2liyj5[,9.  R.Evans... 

••••    .5\^f?  Tobias  

•ssW  9^.^^  Hall  

Stone  

:N  ^^Hi  Woodruff. .  . 
1905 -^.T».  Gar  van. 
1870    '    ~  " 
1910 
1817 
1868 
1807 
1859 
1869 
1891 
1898 
1859 
1905 
1906 
1824 


G.  E  Hamilton. 

C.  A.  Macomic  

Rosooe  Pound  

D.  O.  McGovney  

HOK.  Henry  D.  Harlan. 

H.  M.  Bates  

C.  1 .  Carusl  

George  Chase  

E.  A.  Churchill  

H.  Wigmore  

Frank  M.  Porter  

G.  L.  Archer.  .  

T.  W.  Swan  


No.  of 

No  of 

Stud'ts . 

Teach's 

290 

15 

490 

33 

475 

15 

448 

28 

72 

14 

297 

34 

416 

s 

550 

20 

213 

6 

687 

12 

40 

7 

400 

30 

883 

11 

152 

8 

425 

24 

461 

12 

380 

29 

232 

11 

485 

25 

250 

32 

448 

28 

591 

32 

185 

15 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Name. 


Andover  Theological  Sem  

Arkansas  Baptist  

Auburn  Theological  Sem  

Bangor  Theological  Sera  

Belmont  Abbey.  

Berkeley  Div.  School  

Bethany  Bible  School  

Bethel  Acad.  &  Theo.  Sem.  .  .  . 

Bible  C.  of  Missouri  

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School 
Bloomfield  Theological  Sem .  .  . 
Bonebrake  Theological  Sem .  .  . 

Brite  C.  of  Bible  

Catholic  U.  of  America  

Cazenovia  Seminary  

Central  Theological  Sem  

Chicago  Theological  Sem. ..... 

Columbia  Theoiogical  Sem .... 

Concordia  Theological  Sem. . . . 

Crane  Theological  Sem  

Crozer  Theological  Sem  

Drew  Theological  School  

Eden  Theological  Sem  

Episcopal  Theological  Sem. . . . 

Epworth  Seminary  

Eugene  Bible  U. . .  

Evan.  Luth  Theological  Sem . . . 
Evan.  Luth.  Theological  Sem . . 
Evangelical  Theological  Sem , . . 

Free  Will  Baptist  Sem  

Garrett  Bible  Inst  

Gen.  Theo.  Sem.,  P.  E.  Ch  

Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem  

Hartwlck  Seminary  

Hartford  Theological  Sem  

Howard  U.  School- of  Theo.  . .  . 

Hebrew  Union  

Houghton  Seminary  

II  iff  School  of  Theology  

Jewish  Theological  Sem  

Kinxball  School  of  Theology . . . 

Lane  Seminary  

Luther  Theological  Sem  

Luther  Theological  Sem  

Lutheran  Theological  Sem  

Lynchburg  C  

McCormick  Theological  Sem... 

Maine  Wesleyan  Sem  

Meadville  Theological  School . . 

Mission  House  

Mt.  St.  Alphonsus  Theo.  Sem . . 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  

Moravian  C.  &  Theo.  Sem .... 
Nashotah  House  


Location. 


Cambridge,  Mass. . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark... . 

Auburn,  N.  Y  

Bangor,  Me  

Belmont,  N.  C  

Middletown.  Conn.. 

Chicago,  111  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Columbia,  Mo  

pwasso,  Mich  

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. . .. 

Dayton,  Ohio  

Fort  Worth,  Tex .  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Dayton,  Ohio.  

Chicago,  111  

Columbia,  S.  C  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Tufts  C,  Mass  

Upland,  Pa  

Madison,  N.  J.  .  . .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Epworth,  Iowa  

Eugene,  Ore  

Maywood,  111  

Wauwatosa,  Wis.  .  . 

Naperville,  111  

Ayden,  N.  C  

Evanston,  HI  

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Lima,  N.  Y  

Hartwlck  Sem.,N.Y. 
Hartford,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C .  . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Houghton,  N.  Y  

Denver,  Col  

New  York,  N.  Y .  ,  . 

Salem,  Ore  

Cincinnati.  Ohio  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Gettysburg,  Pa  

Lynchburg,  Va  

Chicago,  111  

Kents  Hill,  Me. .... 
Meadville,  Pa. . .  * . . 
Sheboygan,  Wis. . . . 

Esopus,  N.  Y  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Bethlehem  Pa  

Nashotah,  Wis  


Yr. 
Org. 


1807 
1884 
1818 
1816 
1878 
1854 
1905 
1905 
1897 
1909 
1900 
1869 
1871 
1913 
1889 
1824 
1850 
1857 
1828 
1839 
1871 
1868 
1867 
18.50 
1867 
1857 
1895 
1891 
1865 
1873 
1899 
1855 
1817 
1832 
1797 
1834 
1867 
1875 
1884 
1892 
1886 
1906 
1832 
1864 
1917 
1826 
1903 
1829 
1824 
1844 
1860 
1868 
1832 
1807 
1842 


Control. 


Cong...  . 
Baptist.. 
Presby.  . 
Cong . . .  . 
R.  C...  . 
Epis.  .  .  . 
Breth .  .  . 
Baptist. . 
D.  of  C 
R.  C. . .  . 
Christ... 
Presoy .  . 
Breth .  .  . 
D.  of  C. 
R.  C...  . 
M.  E.  .  . 
Ref.  Ch. 
Cong .... 
Presby . . 

Luth  

Univ. . .  . 
Baptist. . 
M.  E . .  . 
Evang . . . 
P.  E.  .  .  . 
M.  E.  .  . 
D.  of  C. 
Ev.Luth. 
Ev.Luth, 
Evan. , . 
F.  W . . .  . 
M.  E.  .  . 
Epis.  . .  . 
M.  E .  .  . 
Luth . . .  . 


Jewish.  . 
Meth . .  . 
M. E. .  . 
Jewish.  . 
M.  E.  .  . 
Pre.sby .  , 

Luth  

Luth  

Luth  

Christ.. 
Presby . , 
Meth .  .  , 
Unit. . . , 
Ref.  Ch . 
R.  C... , 
R.  C. .. , 
Morav . , 
Epis. . 


Governing  Official. 


John  W.  Platner.  ........ 

J.  A.  Booker  

G.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D  .  .  .  .  . 
David  N.  Beach,  D.  D .  _  . 

Right  Rev.  Leo  Haid  

Rev.  W.  P.  Lodd. ........ 

A.  C.  Wieand,  D.  D.  . . . . . 

G.  A.  Hagstrom,  D.  D .  . .  . 

G.  D.  Edwards   . 

C.  G.  Taj^lor  

Dr.  W.  W.  White          . . . 

Henry  J.  Weber,  D.  D .  . . . 

J.  P.  Landis  , . . . 

Colby  D.  Hall  

Right  Rev.  T,  J.  Shahan .  . 

Chas  E.  Hamilton  

Rev.  H.  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

O.  S.  Davis.  

Rev.  T.  Whaling,  D.  D... . 

Rev.  Prof.  F.  Pieper  

L.  S.  McCollester,  D.  D. . . 
Rev.  M.  G.  Evans  

E.  S.  Tipple,  D.  D....  

S.  D.  Press   .  . . . 

Rev.  H.  B.  Washburn . . . . . 

F.  Q.  Brown  ,  ,  . . 

E.  C.  Sanderson  

E.  F.  Krauss  , . . . 

Rev.  John  Schaller  

G.  B.  Kimmel,  D.  D  

Board  of  Trustees .  ,  

C.  M.  Stuart  

H.  E.  Fosbroke,  D.  D. . . . , 

E.  D.  Shepard,  D.  D  

J.  C.  Trever,  D.  D  

W.  D.  MacKenzie,  D.  D .  . 

D.  B.  Pratt,  D.  D  

Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  . . . 

J.  D.  Luckey  

J.  A.  Beebe,  D.  D  .  

Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  , 

H.  J.  Talbott  

Wm.  McKibben,  D.  D . . . . 

H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D  

Rev.  M.  O.  Bochmon  

Dr.  J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 

J.  T.  T.  Hundley  

J.  G.  McClure,  D.  D.....  . 

J.  O.  Newton  

F.  C.  Soiithworth,  A.  M. , . 

F.  Grether  

F.  J.  Reichert,  D.  D  

F.  J.  L.  Beekman  

J.  T.  Hamilton  

E  A.  Larrabee,  D,  D . . . . . 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Schools. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THKOL.OGY— Continued. 


Name. 


New  Brunswick  Theo.  Sem  

New  Church  Tneo.  Sem  

Newton  Theological  Inst  

Oberlin  

Ouachita  Baptist  

Park  Region  Luther.  

Pittsburgh  Theo.  Sem  

Presby.  Theo.  Sem.  of  Ky  

Princeton  Theological  Sem.  . . . 

Rochester  Theological  Sem.  . .  , 
St.  John's  Dioces.  Seminary.  .  . 
St.  Joseph's  Sem.  and  C.  .  .  .  .  . 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Sem.  .  . 

St.  Paul's  Seminary .  

St,  Vincent  C.  &  Eccl.  Sem  

San  Francisco  Theological  Sem . 
Southern  Bapt.  Theo.  Sem.  .  .  . 
S'west'n  Bapt.  Theo.  Sem. .  .  ,  . 

Suomi  C.  and  Seminary  

Tilton  Seminary.  

Union  Theological  Sem .  .  .  .... 

Union  Theo.  Sem.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  U  ........  

Virginia  Theo.  Sem.  &  Col .... 

Virginia  Union  U   . 

Wartburg  Theological  Sem .... 

Western  Theological  Sem  

Wiiliamsport  Dickinson  Sem . . . 
Yale  Divinity  School  


I<ocation. 


N.  Bruns"^ 
Cambridg 
Newt.  Ce; 
Oberlin,  < 
Arkadelp 

Fergus  Falls,  Miii,. 

Pittsburhh,  Pa  

LouLsvill>,  Ky  

princetoxi,  N.  J.  .  . 
Roches  er,  N.  Y. . . 
Little  h  ock.  Ark .  . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y  

Clevela)id,  Ohio. . . 
St.  Paui,  Minn. . . . 

Beatty,  Fa  

San  Anseimo,  Cal,. 

Louisvilh-,  Ky  

Fort  Wo'  ^h,  Tex . . 

Hancock, ''Mich  

Tilton,  N.  H  

Richmond  ^  a .  .  .  . 
New  York  city .  .  . 
Nashville,  Tenn. . . 

Lynchburg,  Va  

Richmond,  Va.  ,  .  . 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  .  . 

Pittsburgh,  F.".  

Wiiliamsport,  Pa.  . 
New  Haven,  Conn 


Org. 


Rel.  Ch. 
Swed... . 


181 

h . 

182 

185. 

1812 

1850 

1911 

1895 

1849 

h 

1894 

R.  .... 

1846 

R.  O  

1871 

1859 

Baptist. . 

1907 

Baptist. . 

1896 

Ev.Luth. 

1845 

M.  E.  .  . 

1812 

Presby.  , 

1836 

interd'l. . 

1875 

1888 

Baptist. . 

1865 

Baptist. . 

1854 

Luth  

1825 

Presby. . 

1848 

M.  E. .  . 

1822 

Governing  Official. 


J.  P.  Searle,  D.  D  

W.  L.  Worcester  

G.  E.  Horr,  D.  D  

Dr.  H.  C.  King.  

C.  E.  Dicken,  D.  D  

Francis  Paterson  

John  McNaugher,  D.  D. . . 

C.  R.  Hemphill  

J.  R.  Stevenson,  D.  D. . . . 

C.  A.  Barbour,  D,  D  

W.  H.  Aretz  

Rev.  J.  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D. 

Rev.  J.  A.  McFadden  

Rev.  F.  J.  Schaefer. ...... 

Gerard  Bridge.  

Rev.  W.  H.  Landon  

E.  Y.  Mullins,  D.  D  ' 

L.  R.  Scarborough  

Rev.  J.  Wargelin,  A.  B. .. . 

Geo.  L.  Plimpton.  

W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D  

Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  LL.  D. 

W.  F.  Ti'lett  ,  

R.  C.  Woods,  D.  D  

Wm.  J.  Clark.  

M.  Fritschell,  D.  D  

J.  A.  Kelso  

B.  C.  Conhor  

C.  R.  Brown,  D.  D  


No. 
Stud. 

No. 
Tch. 

25 



11 

15 

6 

63 

7 

39 
350 

8 
30 

230 

11 

48 

8 

38 

8 

156 

14 

63 

10 

20 

6 

280 

12 

46 

6 

210 

14 

540 

45 

54 

9 

539 

14 

535 

28 

166 

12 

376 

23 

94 

8 

295 

38 

40 

7 

90 

6 

393 

15 

58 

5 

48 

11 

325 

17 

126 

21 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOLS. 


A.  &  I.  State  Normal  (neg.) 
Alabama  Poly.  Institute.  .  . 

Alcorn,  A.  &  M.  (neg.)  

Colorado  Agriculture  

Colored  A.  &  N.  U  

Connecticut  Agriculture  

Florida  A.  &  M.  C.  (neg.) . . 

Georgia  State  C.  of  A  

Georgia  State  Ind.  C.  (neg.) 
Hampton  N.  &  A.  Inst.  .  .  . 

Harvard  Eng.  School  

Iowa  State  C.  of  A.  &  M.  A. 

Kansas  St.  Agric  

Kentucky  Nor.  «&  Ind  

Louisiana  State  A.  &  M.  C. 

Maryland  State  C  

Michigan  Agric.  C  

Massachusetts  Agri  

Mississippi  A.  &  M.  C  

Negro  A.  &  Tech  

Montana  State  C .  .  

N.  M.  C.  of  A.  &  M.  A  

N.  Y.  State  Institute.  . . . .  . 

N.  C.  A.  &  Eng.  (State)...  . 

North  Dakota  Agri  

North  Georgia  Agri  

Oklahoma  A.  «&:  M  

Oregon  State  Agri  

Prairie  View  StateNor.  (neg.) 

State  A.  «fe  M  

South  Dakota  State  C  

Rhode  Island  State  C  

Rochester  A.  &  M.  Inst. . . . 
State  Agri.  &  Mech.  C.  (neg.) 
Southern  University  (neg.) . . 

Tarleton,  John,  Agri  

Texas  A.  &  M.  C  

Utah  Agri.  C  

Virginia  Poly.  Inst  

Winthrop  N.  &  I.  C. .  .  . .  . 

Washington  State  C  


Nashville,  Tenn  

Auburn,  Ala  

Alcorn  Miss  

Fort  Collins,  Col  

Langston,  Okla  

Storrs,  Conn  

Tallahassee,  Fla  

Athens,  Ga.   

(nr.)  Savannah,  Ga  

Hampton,  Va  

Cambridge,  Mass  

Ames,  Iowa  

Manhattan,  Kan  

Frankfort,  Ky  

Baton  Rouge,  La  

College  Park,  Md  

East  Lansing,  Mich  

Amherst,  Mass  

Agric.  Col.,  Miss  

Greensboro,  N.  C  

Bozeman.  Mont  

State  College,  N.  M .  .  .  . 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y  

West  Raleigh.  N.  C  

Fargo,  N.  D  

Dahlonega,  Ga.  

Stillwater,  Okla  

Corvallis,  Ore  

Prairie  View,  Tex. ...... 

Orangeburg,  S.  C  

Brookings,  S.  D  

Kingston,  R.  I  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Normal,  Ala  

Baton  Rouge,  La  

Stephenville,  Tex  

College  Station,  Tex .... 

Logan,  Utah  , . . 

Blacksburg,  Va  

Rock  Hill.  S.  C  

Pullman,  Wash  


1912 
1872 
1871 
1879 
1897 
1881 
1887 
1907 
1891 
1868 
1918 
1868 
1863 
1886 
1860 
1856 
1857 
1867 
1878 
1891 
1893 
1889 
1912 
1889 
1890 
1872 
1891 
1885 
1879 
1895 
1884 
1892 
1885 
1875 
1880 
1917 
1876 
1888 
1872 
1886 
1892 


W.  J.  Hale  

L.  S.  Dowell....  

L.  J.  Rowan  

Dr.  C.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D  

J.  M.  Marquess  

C.  L.  ,Beach  

Nathan  B.  Young  

A.  M.  Soule  

R.  R.  Wright  

Rev.  J.  E.  Gregg  

Rev.  H.  J.  Hughes  

R.  A.  Pearson  

W.  M.  Jar  dine  

G.  P.  Russell  

T>-D.  Boyd  

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods ^  

F.  S.  Kerzie.  .  

K.  L.  Butterfleld  

W.  H.  Smith  

Dr.  J.  B.  Dudley  

Alf.  Atkinson.  

Dr.  R.  W.  Clothier  

A.  A.  Johnson  

W.  C.  Riddiclc,  C.  D.,  LL.  D, 
E.  F.  Ladd,  B.  S.,  LL.  D... 

G.  R.  Glenn  

J.  W.  Cantwell.   

W.  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D  ..... 

J.  G.  Osborne  

R.  S.  Wilkinson  

W.  E.  Johnson  

H.  Edwards  

R.  B.  Farnum  

W.  S.  Buchanan  

J.S.Clark  

W.  B.  Bizzell  

W.  B.  Bizzell.  

E.  G.  Peterson  

J.  A.  Barruss  

D.  B.  Johnson.  

E.  O.  Holland  


1,250 

45 

1,273 

75 

525 

25 

1,150 

95 

858 

23 

359 

35 

409 

43 

500 

50 

400 

18 

1.855 

100 

300 

40 

6,104 

623 

3.400 

305 

396 

24 

1,878 

93 

666 

54 

1,600 

150 

750 

80 

1,545 
668 

86 
24 

1,225 

102 

44 
24 

1,049 

72 

1,230 

60 

277 

14 

1,900 

140 

3,458 

275 

562 

73 

900 

52 

1,045 

77 

343 

29 

2,800 

75 

431 

3t 

1,225 

75 

550 

30 

2,750 

150 

1,968 

75 

760 

67 

2,200 

90 

2,593 

172 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  agric.  schools  at  the  following  institutions  in  the  regular  oo  liege  list:— 
Arizona  U.;  Arkansas  U.;  California  U.;  Florida  U.;  Hawaii  Coll.;  Idaho  U.;  Illinois  U.;  Purdue  U.; 
Kentucky  U.;  Maine  U.;  Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Tech.;  Minnesota  U.;  Missouri  U.;  Nebraska  U.;  Rutgers 
Coll.;  Cornell  Coll.;  Ohio  State U.;  Penn  State  Coll.;  Porto  Rico  U.;  Tennessee  U.;  Vermont  U.;  Wisconsin  U.; 
Wyoming  U. 

LIBRARY  SCHOOLS. 
The  date  is  that  of  founding;  the  proper  name  is  that  of  the  governing  official. 

Carnegie  Library  (1905),  Atlanta,  T.  D.  Barker;  Carnegie  Library  (1901),  Pittsburgh,  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle;  Los  Angeles  P.  L.  (1914),  Los  Angeles,  E.  R.  Perry;  New  York  Public  Library  (1911)  New  York, 
E.  J.  Reece;  New  York  State  Library  (1887),  Albany,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.;  Pratt  Institute^^H1891),  Brooklyn, 
E.  F.  Stevens;  Simmons  College  (1902),  Boston,  June  R.  Donnelly;  Syracuse  University  (1908),  Syracuse, 
E.  E.  Sperry;  University  of  Illinois  (1893),  Urbana,  P.  L.  Windsor;  University  of  Wisconsin  (1905),  Madison, 
M.  S.  Dudgeon;  Western  Reserve  (1903),  Cleveland,  Alice  S.  Tyler. 
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COLLECT  FRATERNITIES   (CREEK  LETTER  SOCIETIES). 


tCoLLEGB  or  place  and  year  ot  founding  are  in 
parentheses.  The  first  name  is  that  of  the  president 
or  chairman;  the  second  that  of  the  secretary.) 

Inter-Fraternity  Conference,  A.  S.  Bard,'■^25  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City;  H.  W.  Congdon,  18  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Inter-medical  Fraternity  Conference,  Dr.  d:  E.  W. 
Wenstrand,  210  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,'  Wis.; 
Dr.  G.  G.  Taylor.  Wells  Bldg-<  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

COLLEGIATE. 

Acacia — for  members  of  Masonic  order  only — 
(Univ.  Mich.,  1904)  Jas.  F.  Groves,  Rippon,  Wis.; 
W.  E.  Ekblaw,  Urbana,  111. 

Alpha  Chi  Rho  (Trinity,  1895),  J.  A.  Wales,  Strat- 
ford, Conttrj  C.  H.  Bassford,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  (Hamilton,  1832),  H.  W.  Austin, 
179  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  P.  Merritt, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  (Ohio  St.  Univ.,  1903), 
T.  D.  Harman,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Sleeter  Bull, 
808  Michigan  Ave.,  Urbana,  111. 

Alpha  Omega  (Durham,  1906),  W.  B.  Wall,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C;  R.  W.  Byman,  Durham,  N.  C. 
"  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  (Yale,  1845),  S.  E.  Baldwin, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  G.  B.  Kittredge,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  (Richmond,  1865),  T.  A.  Clark, 
Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111.;  C.  T.  Reno,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Beta  Phi  (Chicago  U.,  1911),  R.  F.  Schreiner,  5509 
Augusta  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  W.  Thompson,  3232 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  (Miami,  1839),  F.  W.  Shepardson, 
Springfield,  111.;  Geo.  H.  Bruce,  Horace  Mann  School, 
New  York  City. 

Chi  Phi  (Princeton,  1824),  Dr.  T.  B.  Appel. 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  H.  F.  Fletcher,  6  W.  48th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Chi  Psi  (Union,  1841),  A.  S.  Bard,  25  Broad  St., 
New  York  City;  V.  F.'Mashek,  2201  Laflin  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  (Yale,  1844),  Ogden  Reid, 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  New  York  City;  Jas.  A.  Hawes, 
30  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Chi  (Cornell,  1890),  J.  J.  Kuhn,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  Geo.  B.  Bush,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Delta  Phi  (Union,  1827),  C.  W.  T.  Burke,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  P.  Z.  Butterworth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi  (City,  N.  Y.,  1899),  John  C. 
Harris,  Dallas,  Tex.;  A.  W.  Defenderfer.Wyatt  Bldg., 
Washingf.on,  D.  C. 

Delta  Tau  Delta  (Bethany,  1859),  A.  B.  Beilaski, 
Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York  City;  Geo.  Sigman, 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Delta  Psi  (Columbia,  1847). 

Delta  Upsilon  (Williams.  1834),  John  Patterson. 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City;  H.  W.  Congdon,  18 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

Kappa  Alpha.  Northern  (Union.  1825),  A.  B.  Trow- 
bridge, 25  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City;  R.  G.  Mead. 
62  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Alpha,  Southern  (Washington  and  Lee, 
1865),  H.  B.  Chiles,  Lexington,  Mo.;  W.  B.  Crawford, 
Klssimmee,  Fla. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  (Indiana,  1910),  W.  E.  Stewart, 
Champaign,  111.;  T,  B.  Mayo,  Alton,  111. 

Kappa  Delta  Rho  (Middlebury,  1905),  F.  C- 
Ewart,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  D.  M.  Tower,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Kappa  Nu  (Rochester,  1911),  N.  L.  Sanow,  2937 
Schubert  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  S.  Mackler,  978 
Union  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Sigma  (U.  of  Va.,  1869),  R.  E.  Blake,  1129 
Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  S.  Ferguson, 
330  W.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha  (Boston,  1909),  E.  J.  C.  Fischer, 
261  Pierce  St.,  Kingston,  Pa.;  L.  R.  Taylor,  French 
Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

Phi  Beta  Delta  (Columbia,  1903),  M.  C.  Dobrow, 
IS^-ro^l^t^^-^^^  ^^^^  City;  Dr.  Louis  Schorr,  238 
W.  78th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Delta  Thet^  (Miami,  1848).  E.  C.  Henderson, 
Fulton,  Mo.;  G.  D.  Kierulff,  68  Post  St.,  San  Fraif- 
clsco,  Cal.  ^ 

Phi  Epsilon  Pi  (City,  N.  Y.,  1902),  E.  Oberdorfer, 
Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  I.  E.  Ecker,  Rankin,  Pa. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  (Jefferson,  1848),  Glen  Miller, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  H.  I.  Brightman,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Phi  Kappa  (Brown,  1892),  W.  H.  Wheeler,  123 
Kane,  Pa.;  R.  G.  Real,  Mattoon,  111. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  (Wash,  and  Jeff.,  1852),  W.  L. 


Sheppard,  Ccrximon wealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  H.  C.  /vlliiams,  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Phi  Kappa^  Sigma  (U.  of  Pa.,  1850),  Hazeltiue 
Smith,  326  Walnut  St.,  Pniiadelphia,  Pa.;  T.  B. 
McAdams,  Richmond,  Va. 

Phi  Kappa  Tau  (Miami,  1906),  Dr.  H^E.  Hoag-, 
land,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City;  R.  K. 
Bowers,  Alsron,  Ohio. 

Phi  Sigma  Delta  (Columbia,  1910),  H.  K.  Minaky, 
16  E.  97th  St.,  New  York  City;  M.  Hyman,  225  W. 
88th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Sigma  KaiiTia  (Mass.  Agric.  College,  1873), 
Dr.  W.  H.  Conley,  .Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York 
City;  F.  P.  Rand.  North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha  (U.  of  Va.,  1868),  John  R.  Perez, 
Hibernia  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  L.  Francis, 
15  Dey  St.,  New  Yaxk  City. 

Pi  Kappa  Phi  (Charleston,  1904),  R.  J.  Heffner, 
1701  Euclid  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  J.  W.  Setze,  Jr.  25 
Auburn  Ave.,  Atlanta;  Ga. 

Pi  Lambda  Phi  (Y-^le,  1895).  Chas.  Steiner,  596 
Jackson  Ave.,  Long  '^sland  Citv,  N.  Y.;  A.  M. 
Fabian,  729  Seventh  A^      New  York  City. 

Psi  Upsilon  (Union,  1&33),  Herbert  L.  Bridgman, 
604  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  S.  Coleman, 
P.  O.  Box  1720,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  (U.  of  Ala.,  1856),- K.  Pitt- 
man,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  C.  Levere, 
Evanston,  111. 

Sigma  Alpha  Mu  (City,  N.  Y.,  1909),  M.  E. 
Reiburn,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Jacob 
Kaplan,  277  Broadwffy,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Chi  (Miami,  1855),  L.  DeGratt,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  B.  F.  Adams,  638  Groveland  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Sigma  Nu  (Va.  Milit.  Inst.,  1869),  W.  E.  Mvers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  W.  Dunlavy,  Lemcke  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sigma  Phi  (Union,  1827)  F.  T.  Wood,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  P.  J.  Ross,  60  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma  (U.  of  Pa.,  1908),  Mordecal 
Casson,  Jr.,  Addison,  N.  Y..;  C.  H.  Fuchs,  Portchester, 
N.  Y. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  (Richmond,  Va.,  1901),  F.  J. 
Knauss,  Denver,  Col.;  W.  L.  Phillips,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sigma  Iota  (La.  State  U.,  1904K  Prof.  A.  Guell, 
668  St.  Mary  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Raul  Anton- 
giorgi,  San  German,  Porto  Rico. 

Sigma  Pi  (Vincennes,  1897),  C.  E.  Paenler,  Cham- 
paign, III.;  R.  B.  Fall,  Clinton,  Minn. 

Tau  Delta  Phi  ^Cifry,  N.  Y.,  1910),  S.  A.  Levinson, 
154  E.  113th  St.,  New  York  City;  Albert  Cornhall, 
490  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  (111.  Wesleyan,  1899),  H.  P. 
Flint,  Mt.  Vernon,  Hi.;  H.  A.  Burd,  Steensland  Bldg., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Theta  Alpha  (Syracuse,  1909),  R.  W.  Cowan, 
Adams,  N.  Y.;  K.  J.  Seulke,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Theta  Chi  (Norwich,  1856),  Maj.  G.  V.  Catuna, 
76  William  St.,  New  York  City;  F.  W.  Ladue, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Theta  Delta  Chi  (Union,  1847),  F.  H.  Buck,  58 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  E.  B.  Twitmyeer, 

Theta  Xi  (Rensselaer  Poly.),  W.  W.  Wiley.  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City;  F.  G.  Smith,  49  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Zeta  Beta  Tau  (Jewish  Theol.  Sera.,  1898),  Prof. 
R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York  City; 
T.  Peyser,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Zeta  Psi.  (N.  Y.  U.,  1847),  CD.  Gregg,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  L.  Graves,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
Agricultural 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  (Ohio  U.,  1903),  T.  D.  Harman, 
Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Sleeter  Bull,  Urbana,  111. 
Agricultural,  Honorary. 

Alpha  Zeta  (Ohio.  U.,  1897).  Prof.  C  B.  Hutchin- 
son, Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaoa,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  John  Parker, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  (Ohio  U.,  1905),  C.  H.  Eckles, 
1281  Raymond  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Prof.  L.  H. 
Pammes,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Architectural. 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  (U.  of  111.,  1914),  C.  W.  Ditchy, 
146  Merrick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  R.  Peterson 
1443  Fifth  Ave.,  S.  Minneapolis. 

Scarab  (U.  of  111.,  1909),  R.  P.  Hoffman,  363f 
Blaine  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  W.  McCumber 
Champaign,  111. 
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Architecturai^  Honorary. 
Tau  Sigma  Delta  (U.  of  Mich.,  1913),  G.  S.  Under- 
wood, NorloU,  Va.;  C.  W.  Attwood,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Chemical. 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  (U.  of  Wis.,  1902),  l»r.  S.  Jordan, 
544  Park  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  L.  I.  Shaw, 
1709  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  .7. 

Chemical,  Honorary. 
Phi  Lanabda  Upsilon  (U.  of  111.,  1899), -G.  D.  Beal, 
Urbana,  111.;  R.  K.  McAlpine,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Chemical  and  PHARMACErjTiCAL. 
Phi  Delta  Chi  (U.  of  Mich.,  1883),  Azor  Thurston, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  E.  H.  Cain,  Boulder,  Col. 
Commercial. 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (N.  Y.  U.,  1904),  Prof.  J.  T. 
Madden,  32  Waverley  PL,  New^York  City;  C.  R. 
Porter,  32  Waverley  PI.,  New  York  City. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  H.  T,  Scovill,  Urbana,  111.; 
F.  H.  Elwell,  Madison,  Wis. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  (N.  Y.  U.,  1907),  H.  G.  Wright, 
72  Cedar  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  .T.'  B.  Edgar,  875  W. 
181st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dentistry-. 

Delta  Sigma  Delta  (U.  of  Mich.,  1883),  Dr.  E.  T. 
Darby,  1701  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  H.  D. 
Swing,  1623  Walnut  St.,  Phnadelphia,  Pa. 

Psi  Omega  (Balto.  Coll.  if.  S.,  1892),  Dr.  M.  M. 
Printz,  25  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr. 
H.  E.  Friesell,  1206  Highland  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Xi  Psi  Phi  (U.  of  Mien.,  1889),  V.  H.  Nelson. 
La  Salle  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Dr.  C.  L.  Storms, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dramatic. 

Associated  University  Players  (Chicago,  1914),  V. 
H.  Grossberg,  Champaign,  III  :  D.  E.  E.  Voight, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

Education,  Industrial. 
Alpha  Tau  (Carneg.  Inst.  Tech.  Pittsburgh,  1916), 
J.  W.  Batman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  G.  T.  Heddaeus, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Engineering. 
Eta  Kappa  Nu  (U.  of  111.,  1904),  F.  A.  Coffin, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  A.  B.  Zerby,  Irwin,  Pa. 
^    Sigma  Tau  (U.  of  Neb.,  1904),  W.  J.  Wohlenberg, 
New  Haven,  Ct.;  S.  A.  Smiih,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  (Lehigh  U.,  1885),  M.  S.  Ketcham, 
U.  of  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  C.  Matthews,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Theta  Tau  (U.  of  Minn.,  1904),  Prof.  G.  D.  Londer- 
back,  U.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  E.  J.  Schrader, 
Tonapah,  Nev. 

Tfiangle  (U.  of  Minn.,  1907),  G.  E.  Lommel,  W.  , 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  W.  R.  Manock,  10,512  Church  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Engineering,  Honorary. 
Eta  Kappa  Nu  (U.  of  111.,  1904),  H.  S.  Cocklin. 
1634    N.    Sydenham,    Philadelphia,   Pa.;    A.  B. 
Zerby,  Irwin,  Pa. 

Sigma  Tau  (U.  of  Neb.,  1904),  W.  J.  Wohlenburg, 
New  Haven,  Ct.;  S.  A.  Smith,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  (Lehigh,  1885),  Sec.-Treas.,  R.  C. 
Matthews,  Univ.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Forensic. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau  (Boston,  1902),  C.  L.  Clark, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  W.  B.  Tripp,  30  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Forensic,  Honorary. 
Delta  Sigma  Rho  (at  Chicago,  1906),  S.  B.  Houck, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Mabel  U.  Carleton,  Cambridge, 

Pi  kappa  Delta  (Ottawa  U.,  Kan.,  1912),  J.  R. 
MacArthur,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  C.  A.  March,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha  (at  Indianapolis,  1908),  Chas.  H. 
Brough,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  E.  J.  Hecker,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Graduate. 

Phi  Eta  (U.  of  Pa.,  1903),  T.  W.  Van  Metre,  Colum- 
bia Univ.,  New  York  City;  G.  H.  Betz,  Univ.  of 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Journalism. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon  (Syracuse  U.,  1909),  J.  M.  Fassett, 
Washington,  D.  C;  E.  M.  Simonson,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (DePauwU.,  1909),  F.  M.  Church. 
Cadillac,  Mich.;  K.  C.  Hogate,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Delta  Theta  Phi  (Chicagor  1901),  W.  H.  Thomas, 
Soc.  for  Savings  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Emery 
Weller,  509  W.  124:th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gamma  Eta  Gamma  (U.  of  Me.,  1901),  W.  E. 
Talcott,  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Everett  Hicks, 
106  Walnut  PI.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Letter  Societies)  — Continued, 


Phi  Alpha  Delta  (Chicago,  1902),  A.  A.  Rendigs, 
Jr.,  2d  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  G.  K. 
Brasher,  Scarrit  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  (U.  of  Mich.,  1869),  G.  A.  Urquhart, 
Davis  Bldg.,  Windsor,  Ont.;  E.  A.  Donnelly,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Sigma  Delta  Kappa  (U.  of  Mich.,  1914),  Ray  Clem, 
State  I'ite  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Othneil  Hitch, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sigma  Nu  Phi  (Nat.  U.,  1903),  E.  S.  Brashears, 
710  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  V.  Morgan. 
So.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Legal,  JEIONORARY. 
Order  of  the  Coif,  Dean  W.  E.  Mikell,  Univ.  of 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,   Pa.;  Prof.  W.  W.  Cook,  Yale 
Univ.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Medical. 

Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  (Dartmouth,  1888),  Dr.  Geo. 
Cook,  Concord.  N.  H.;  Dr.  A.  B.  Landrum,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega  (U.  of  Pa..  1891),  Dr.  S.  D. 
Risley,  2018  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr. 
H.  A.  Sutton,  314  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha  (Coll.  P.  and  S.  Chicago, 
1902),  J.  L.  Heffron,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  W.  Root, 
Slater ville  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Alpha  Phi  Sigma  (U.  of  111.,  1908),  (absorbed  by 
Phi  Delta  Epsilon.  Q.  V.). 

Alpha  Sigma  (N.  Y.  Homeop.  Med.  Coll.,  1893), 
Dr.  J.  R.  McCleary.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr.  W.  D. 
Rowland,  220  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chi  Zeta  Chi  (U.  of  Ga.,  1903),  Dr.  L,  S.  Peterson, 
75  E.  81st  St.,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Lanier  Chipley, 
Columbus,  S.  C. 

Iota  Tau  Sigma  (Amer.  Sch.  Osteop.,  1913),  E.  A. 
Klusmeyer,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  J.  E.  Watson,  809  Green 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kappa  Psi  (Russell  Milit.  Acad.,  1879),  Dr.  J.  F. 
Grant,  592  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  P.  W. 
Eldridge,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

Omega  Upsilon  P^i  (U.  df  Buffalo,  1894),  Dr.  J. 
Ralston  Wells,  754  N.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr. 
Eramett  Fayen,  1327  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nu  Sigma  Nu  (U.  of  Mich  ,  1882),  E.  E.  Irons  ,  122 
S.  Mic'iigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.;  S.  Graves,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll., 
1888).  Dr.  C.  B.  Hirst,  1829  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  F.  J.  G.  Beardsley,  258  S.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Phi  Beta  Pi  (W.  Pa.  Med.  Coll.,  1891),  Dr.  D.  S. 
Long,  Harrisonville,  Mo.;  L.  D.  Lowrey,  74  Fenwood 
Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phi  Chi  (U.  of  Vt.,  1889),  Dr.  R.  E.  Duncan, 
St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Theo.  Pearson, 
Nicholasville,  Ky. 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon  (Cornell*  N.  Y.),  Dr.  N.  Blum- 
berg,  708  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia'  Pa.;  Dr.  M.  E. 
Graenberger,  ,129  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Rho  Sigma  (Northwestern  Med.  Sch.,  1890). 
S.  Wilson,  435  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dr. 
E.  Andrews,  4935  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  ' 

Phi  Alpha  Gamma  (N.  Y.  Homeop.  Med.  Coll., 
1894),  Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer,  Marion,  Ohio;  Dr.  R.  Hood, 
616  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Sigma  Gamma  (Chicago,  1915),  C.  L,  Draper, 
Denver,  Col.;  Dr.  N.  W.  Boyd,  138  Washington 
Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Pi  Mu  (U.  of  Va.,  1892),  P.  V.  Anderson,  West-- 
brook  Sanatorium,  Richmond,  Va.;  W.  B.  Blanton, 
M.  D.,  200  W.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Pi  Upsilon  Rho  (Hahnemann  Med.  Coll.,  Chicago, 
1877),  Dr.  L.  E.  Siena ya,  Erie  Bldg.,  Cl3veland,  OlTio; 
Dr.  R.  Bernstein,  37  S.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Medical,  Honorary. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha  (Pard  S.,  Chicago,  1902), 
J.  L.  Heffron,  Syracuse  Univ.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Root,  Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Musical. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  (N.  Engl.  Consv.  Mus.,  1898), 
O.  E.  Mills,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  E.  Llitton,  64  E.  Van 
Bifren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Veterinary. 
Alpha  Psi  (Ohio  U.,  1907),  Dr.  H.  E.  Kingman, 
Fort  Collins,  Col.;  Dr.  H.  P.  Hoskins,  50  Trireman 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Honorary. 
(Exclusive  of  those  already  mentioned  under 
Professional.) 


College  Fraternities. 
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COLL E3E  FRA.TERNITIES  (GREEK^  LETTER  SOCIETIES)  —ConHnued. 


HONORARX. 

Hmma  Delta  Psl  (Ind.  U.,  1912),  Sec,  Dr,  W,  G. 
An<lorson,  Yale  Univ.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

BIOLOGICAL. 

Phi  Sigma  (Otiio  U..  1915),  E.  W.  Sink,  1113 
Wlllard  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  J.  E.  Ludwick,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Economics. 

Omicron  Delta  Gamma-Artus  (U.  of  Wis.,  1913), 
H.  F.  Boettler,  3931  Labadle  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
T   V.  McCormick.  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Educational. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  (Ind.  U.,  1906),  P.  W.  Schacht, 
(-.711  S.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  E.  Warren, 
fierkeley,  Cal. 

General. 

ornicron  Delta  Kappa  (Washington  and  Lee,  1914), 
Dr.  .7.  C.  French,  Johns  HopKins,  Baltinaore,  Md.: 
.J.  C.  Fisher,  913  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fsi  Chi  (:3ost.  U.,  1914),  Frank  G.  Montague. 
Boston;  Warren  A.  Cole,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Geological  and  Metallurgical. 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsllon^  (U.  of  Kan..  1915),  W.  H. 


Twenhofel,  Madison,  Wis.;  C.  E.  Decker,  Norman. 
Okla. 

Literary. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (William  and  Mary,  1776),  E.  A, 
Birge,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Rev,  O.  M.  Voor- 
hees,  350  E.  146th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (U.  of  Me.,  1897),  E.  E.  Sparks. 
State  College,  Pa.;  L.  H.  Pamrael,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Sigma  Upsilon  (Vanderbllt  U.,  1906),  R.  B. 
Marston,  Ashland,  Va.;  I.  W.  Robertson^  Callaway, 
Va. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon  (Syracuse  U.,  1909),  Sec.,  P.  C. 
Pack,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Military. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  (U.  of  Wis.,  1905),  V.  L. 
Bohnson,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis.;  R.  E.  Hev/itt, 
10  S.  Langdon  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Scientific. 

Gamma  Alpha  (Cornell,  1899),  J.  R.  Musselman, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.;  A.  H.  Wright,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Sigma  Xi  (Couiell.  1886),  Julius  Stieglltz,  Univ.  of 
Chicago,  Chica^  111.;  H.  B.  Ward,  Univ.  of  111., 
Urbana,  111. 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  SORORITIES. 

Following  are  the  chief  women's  Greek  Letter  Societies,  place  or  college,  and  date  of  founding  are  in 
i>;u'entheses.   The  flrat  name  is  that  of  president;  the  second,  that  of  secretary. 


Collegiate. 

Achoth  (U.  of  Neb.,  19l0),  Elsie  W.  Haskins, 
Waterloo,  Iowa;  M.  Flnley,  Hooperston,  111. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  (De  Pauw,  1885),  Mrs.  E.  R. 
l-oud.  Albion,  Mich.;  Mary  E.  Griffith,  Syracuse, 
\-,  Y. 

Alpha  Delta  Pi  (Wesleyan  of  Ga.,  1851).  Mrs.  I. 
P,  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Miss  VeroffTHull,  1416 
F  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta  (Syracuse,  1904),  Louise 
J.eofiard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Gladys  Branegan,  515  W. 
iL'lst;  St.,  Now  York  City. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psl  (St.  Mary's,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
1900),  Eleanor  Thomas,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Regiua 
Rainbo,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Alpha  Omlcron  PI  (Barnard,  1897),  Mrs.  N.  L. 
McCausland,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Hennings,  Evanston,  111. 

Alpha  Phi  (Syracuse,  1872),  Mrs.  W.  J.  Henry, 
48  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  City;  Miss  Paulo  Klsco, 
; Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Alpha  Xi  Delta  (Lonbard,  1893),  Polly  Fen  ton, 
lolel  St.  Francis,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
viiote,  Mansfleld.  Ohio. 

Beta  Delta  PI  (1887;  Phila.,  1910).  Mrs.  Lawrence 
-:rvk8r,  Madison,  N.  J,;  Mrs.  R.  B,  h\-y,  Marlboro, 

Beta  Sigma  Omlcron  (Christian,  1888),  Erna  B. 
Watson,  Lexineton,  Ky.;  Janie  Gilreath,  621  Bun- 
combe, Greenville,  S.  C. 

Chi  Omega  (U.  of  Ark.,  1895),  Mrs.  M.  C.  L. 
foiling,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Annie  Whiteside,  Bell 
Buckle.  Tenn. 

DoHa  Delta  Delta  (Boston  U.,  1888),  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Hudson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Pearl  B.  Bonisteol,  N.  Y. 

j>8lta  Gamma- (Warren,  Miss.,  1874),  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Wilbur,  1235  Maple  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.;  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Hnwley,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Delta  Zeta  (Miami,  1902),  Martha  L.  Railsback, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rennie  S.  Smith,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Eta  Upsilon  Gamma  (Christian,  1901),  Mrs. 
Monroe  Cockrell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mrs.  W.  K. 

coper,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

Gamma  Phi  Beta  (Syracuse,  1874),  L.  Barbee, 
i  >65  Lafayette  St.,  Denver,  Col.;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Jack- 

n.  1180  St.  Paul  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  (De  Pauw,  1870),  Betty  New- 
some,  1512  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  -L. 
Pearle  Green,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kaooa  Delta  (Va.  State  Nor.,  1897),  Eliz.  Corbett, 
:^30  Gilmore  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Effie  Moncure, 
Shreveport,  La. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  (Monmouth,  1870),  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Kolbe.  Akron,  Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  K.  Kemp,  Den- 
\  er.  Col. 

Phi  Mu  (Wesleyan,  Ga.,  1852),  Mrs.  X.  O.  Keller, 
.ladstone  Hotel.  ChicagOj^TIft;  Leah  Sturdevant, 
•269  Bathgate  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Pi  Beta  Phi  (Monmouth,  1867),  Mrs.  A.  L. 
rannahlll.  Beloifc  Col.,  Wis.;  Amfls.  Onkin,  Chapin, 

Sigma  Iota  Chi  (Alexandria,  La.,  1903.)  Mary 


ill 


McCrae,  Rolla,  Mo.;  Mae  Briant,  Hope,  ArK . 

Sigma  Kappa  (Colby,  1874),  Mrs.  E.  H.  Weston, 
Madison.  Me.;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Battram,  Oakland,  C  I. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha  (Va.  State  Nor.,  1898),  Dr.  Mw,y 
A.  Hopkins,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Helen  M.  Donaldson,  37 
Watson  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Delta  Psi  Kappa  (Nor.  Coll.*,  Indianapolis,  1916), 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Metzger,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Elsa  Hellick, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Phi  Delta  Pi  (Nor.  Coll.,  Indianapolis.  1917), 
Mae  Paddock,  Maplewood  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Martha  Evans,  Granite  City,  111. 

Home  Economics. 

Omlcron  Nu  (E.  Lansing,  Mich.,  1912),  M.  S. 
Van  Llew,  State  Teachers  Coll,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Emily,  Hamilton,  390  Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  N .  Y. 
Legal. 

Phi  Delta  Delta  (U.  of  S.  Cal.,  1911),  Orfa  J. 
Shontz,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Eleanor  Mack,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Delta  Omega  (Amer.  Sch.  Osteop.,  1904),  Dr.  L. 
Alice  Foley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Dr.  Mabel  Gibbons, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Musical. 

Beta  Pi  Omega  (Cinn.  Coll.  Music,  1914),  Eliz. 
Shipley,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  Post,  1227 
Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  (U.  of  Mich.,  1903),  R.  W. 
Alter,  3669  Reading  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  C.  Peck, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  (Met.  Coll.  Mus.,  Cinn.,  1903), 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Wright,  Youngstown,  Oiiio;  W.  L. 
Benson,  447  Oakland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Normal. 

Alpha  Sigma  Alpha  (Va.  State  Nor.,  1901),  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Martin,  5  Cobden  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  Misa 
M.  Veil,  Scalp  Level,  Pa. 

Delta  Sigma  Epsilon  (O.  State  Nor.,  Oxford,  1914), 
Mrs.  Orley  See,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Miss  Mary  George, 
1119  Merchant  Ave..  Emporia,  Kan. 

Pi  Kappa  Sigma  (Ypsilanti.  1894),  M.  E.  Brady, 
Covington,  Ky.;  Mrs.  R.  Colburn,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  (Va.  State  Nor.,  1898),  Mabel 
L.  Walton,  Woodstock,  Va.;  Hazel  I.  Geer,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Physical.  ' 

Delta  Psi  Kappa  (Nor.  Coll.  Indianap.,  1916),  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Metzger,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Elsa  Heilicn, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Phi  Delta  Pi  (Nor.  Coll.  Indianap.,  1917),  Mae 
Paddock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Edna  Snyder,  Berkeley, 

HONORARY. 
Journalistic. 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  (U.  of  Wash.,  1909).  Miss  Marion 
Lewis,  Lawrence,  Kan,;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Stone,  126 
Claremont  Ave.,  New  YorR  City. 

Medical 

Alpha  ED=?ilon  Iota  (U.  of  Mich.,  1890),  Dr.  M. 
Warwick,  113  Church  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Miss 
H.  Slaughter,  Ann  Arbor  Mich 
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Rhodes  Scholarships,  Etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COLLEGE  DATA. 

Total  college  attendance— (1905-6)  men,  177,500:  women,  81.103;  (1909-10)  men,  201.341:  women. 
100,477:  (1915-16)  men.  249.271;  women,  137.835.    Teachers-^ (19 15-16)  men.  28,472;  wo^tnen  6  397 

Income  of  American  colleges — (1905-6)  $62,499,931;  (1911-12)  S104,514,095:  (1915-16)  $133  627  211 
3f  the  income  (1915-16)  $36,133,969  was  from  student  fees;  $18,983,868  from  productive  funds:  $6,258  931 
from  t3nited  States  Government;  $32,204,111  from  State  or  city;  $30,196,006  from  private  benefactions- 
$9,850,325  from  other  sources.  ' 

Total  college  endowment— (1905-6)  $248,430,394,  (1911-12)  $357,048,919;  (1915-16)  .'^425  245  270 

Nurses'  training  schools— (1918)  1.776;  students.  55,251.  ,     .  v. 


■   Alabama — Addison  White.  Huntsviile. 
Arizona— Pvea.  R.  B.  von  iCleinsmicl.  Unir.  of  Ariz., 
Tucson. 

^Arkansas — ^^Pres.   J.   C.   Futriiil.   Univ.   of  Ark., 
Fayetteville. 

  "    P.  Griffiths,  Merch.  Exch.  Bldg., 


J. 


Woodrow,  Univ.  of  Col., 


RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS.  ^ 

Two  Rhodes  Scholarships  to  the  University  of  Oxford  are  assigned  to  each  State  in  the  Union.  Tiie 
scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years  and  have  the  value  of  £300  a  year;  To  be  eligible  a  candidate 
must  be — (a)  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (b)  Over  19  and  not  over  25  years  of  age.  (c)  Above  Sopho- 
more standing  in  some  recognized  degree-granting  university  or  college  in  the  United  States.  Candidates 
may  apply  either  from  the  State  m  which  they  have  their  ordinary  private  domicile,  home,  or  residence 
or  from  the  State  in  which  they  have  received  at/least  two  years  of  their  college  education. 

Selections  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate  s  record  in  school  and  college  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences of  persons  who  know  him  and  by  a  personal  interview  with  the  Committee  of  Selection.  There  is 
no  written  examination.  ElectioiB  are  made  on  the  basis  of — (1)  Qualities  of  manhood,  force  of  char- 
acter, and  leadership.  (2)  Literary  and  scnolastic  ability  and  attainments.  (3)  Physical  vigor,  as  shown 
by  interest  in  outdoor  sports  or  in  other  ways.  No  restriction  is  placed  on  a  Rhodes  scholar's  choice  of 
studies.  He  may  read  for  the  Oxford  B.  A.  in  any  of  the  Final  Honor  Schools,  he  may  enter  for  any  one 
of  the  so-called  Diploma  Courses,  or,  if  qualified  by  previous  training,  may  be  admitted  to  read  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  such  as  the  B.  Sc.,  B.  Litt.,  B.  C.  L.,  or  Ph.  D. 

An  election  is  held  each  year  in  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  1921  one  scholar  will  be 
elected  in  each  of  tae  States  which  are  starred  m  the  following  list.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  of  Selection  in  the  State  in  which  the  scholar  wishes  to  apply  on  or  before  Oct 
22,  1921,  and  the  election  will  be  held  Nov.  26.  1921.  Application  blanks  and  further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Prof.  Frank  Aydelotte.  American  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge  39,  Mass.,  or  from  any  one  of  the  following  Secretaries  of  Committees 
of  Selection. 

Nevada — Pjrof.  J.  E.  Church  Jr..  Univ.  of  Nevada.. 
Reno 

*Ncw  Ilajnpshire — Prof.  A.  B.  Meservoy,  6  V-'  I  : 

Ave..  Hanover. 
*Ncw  Jersey — Prof.  R.  M.  Scoon,  Princeton  V.'lv 
Princeton. 

Neio  Mexico — Vice-Pres,  Charles  F.  Hodgin.  Vuiv.  oi 

New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 
*New  York — Dr.  Augustus  S.  Downing.  State  House, 
Albany, 

North  Carolina — Pres.  H.  W.  Chase,  Univ.  of  N.  C, 
Chapel  Hill. 

North  Dakota— J>Q3in  G.  R.  Vowles,  1010  Sixth  St. 

South,  Fargo. 
*Ohio — Prof.  Leigh  Alexander,  111.  So  Cedar  Ave., 
Oberlin. 

Oklahoma — Prof.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Univ.  of  Okla.. 
Norman. 

*Oregon — Prof.  C.  H.  Gray,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland. 

*  Pennsylvania — W.  C.  Johnson,  35  Congress  St., 
Boston.  . 

*  Rhode  Island — N.  S.  Taber,  129  Taber  Ave..  Provi- 
dence. 

South  Carolina — I.  F.  Belser,  310  Nat.  Loan  &  Exch. 

Bank  Bldg..  Columbia. 
^outh  Dakota — M.  A.  Brown,  Care  Brown  &  Brown, 

.  Chamberlain. 
*Tennessee — H.  M.  Gass.  Milit.  Acad.,  Sewanee. 

*  Texas — Prof.  H.  TrantJian.  Baylor  Univ.,  Waco. 
Utah— Frol.  B.  H.  Jabobson,  3369  So.  Highland 
,  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City. 
"'Vermont — J.  C.  Sherburne.  Randolph. 

*  Virginia — Rev.  B.  D.  Tucker  Jr.,  Theo.  Sem., 
Alexandria. 

^Washington — F.  D.  Metzger,  617  Tacoma  Bldg., 
Tacoma. 

West  Virginia — Prof.  T.  P.  Hardm^an,  Univ.  of  W. 

Virginia,  Morgantown. 
^'Wisconsin — A.  B,  Doe.  50  Sentinel  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

:  Wyoming — Pres.  Avcn  Nelson,  Univ.  oT  Wyoming, 
'      Laramie.  ^ 


^CcUifornia- 

San  Francisco, 
*Color  cfdo-^F  rof. 
Boulder. 

^Connecticut — G.  Van  Santvoord.  Yale  Univ.,  New 
Haven. 

Delaware — K.  R.  Isaacs,  207  Ford  Bldg.,  Wilmington. 
Florida — W.  T.  Stockton,  Bisbee  Bldg..  Jacksonville. 
*Geofgia — R.  P.  Broolcs,  Fourth  Nat.  Bank,  Macon, 
Idaho — McK.  F.  Morrow,  Care  Richards  &  Haga, 
Boise. 

^Illinois — G.  E.  Hamilton.  Western  Springs. 
^Indiana — Prof.  L.  H.  Gipson,  Wabash  Coll.,  Craw- 
fordsville. 

*Iowa — ^Prof.  J.  Van  der  Zee,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

^Kansas — Chancellor  Frank  Strong,  Univ.  of  Kan., 
Lawrence. 

'^Kentucky — Prof,  J.  J.  Tigert.  Univ.  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Louisiana — Supt.  G.  C.  HuCkaby,  State  Sch.  for 
Deaf,  Baton  Rouge. 

*  Maine — Dean  P.  Nixon.  Bowdoin  Coll.,  Brunswick. 
*Maryland—B.  H.  Niles,  928  Equitable  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more. 

*  Massachusetts — Prof.  R.  K,  Hack,  Kirkland  Court, 

Cambridge  38. 
*Michigan—3.  K.  Watkins.  924  Ford  Bldg..  Detroit. 
'^Minnesota — W.  B.  Millen,  Capital  Nat.  Bank,  St. 

Paul. 

'^Mississippi — Prof.  A.  G.  Sanders.  6  Park  Ave., 

*Missouri—R.  E.  Blodgett,  8i9,Fed.  Res.  Bank  Bldg., 
St.  Louis. 

Montana — Prof.  H.  G.  Merriara,  Univ.  of  Montana, 
Missoul©,. 

*Nebraska — P.  F.  Good,  613  Security  MutNBldg., 
Lincoln. 


The  1920  PJiodes  Scholarship  for  New  York  State  was  awarded  to  Alex.  B  Tro^'bridi^t'  ,  (Cornell 
University),  of  Flushing,  L.  T,  '  

AMERSCAN   UNSVERSiTY  UNION   IN  EUROPE. 

Board  of  Trustees — William  R.  Castle.  Jr.,  Harvard  Unlv  (anpointed  by  the  Maison  des  Etudiants); 
Livingston  Farrand,  Pres.  Univ.  of  Col.;  John  H.  Finley,  Pres  Univ.  State  of  N  Y  (appointed  by  Pres. 
N.  Y.  Univ.  Club);  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Pres.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.:  A  Ross  Hill.  Pres  Unlv  Mo. 
(ex-officio.  Pres.  Assoc.  Amer.  Universities):  Samuel  F.  Houston,  Trustee  Unlv  Pa  ..H  B  Hutchins.  Pres. 
Univ.  Mich.:  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  Pres.  Univ.  Chicago:  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  Sec  Yale  Univ..  Henry  B. 
Thompson,  Trustee  Princeton  Univ..  John  H.  V/igmore.  Prof  in  Northwestern  Unlv  James  H^  Woods. 
Prof,  in  Harvard  Univ.  Chairman  of  Trustees — Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  New  Haven,  Conn.  V ice-C nalrman 
— K.  B.  Hutchins,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Secretary — James  H.  Woods.  Cambridge  JNIass.  Treasurer— HQXiTV 
i  B.  Thompson,  320  Broadway,  New  Yoris,  N.  Y. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WORK  IN   UNITED  STATES. 

(Source:  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Reprinted  from  the  Statistical  Abstract 
)f  the  U.  S.    Private  schools  not  Included,  nor  are  public  schools  In  American  colonies.) 


School 
Year. 


Population 
6  to  18 
Years. 


jfupiis. 


Number  Aver.  Daily 
Enrolled.  Attendance 


Sal'les  Sup  ts 
and  Teachers, 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877. . . . 

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884.  .  .  .- 

1885  

188G  

1887  

18"  ' 


1889  

1890^. . . 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894.  .  .  . 

1895 .  .  .  . 
189G .  .  .  . 

1897  

1808 .  .  .  . 
1S99.  .  .  . 

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1900.  .  ,  . 
1 907 ...  . 
1 9f!8  .  .  .  . 
1 909 ...  . 
1910   .  .  . 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914 .  .  .  . 

1915  

1916  

1918  


12,305.600 
12,565,600 
12,833,700 
13,112.900 
13.405,200 
13.708,000 
14,025,800 
14.356.000 
14.702,800 
15,065.767 
15,379,290 
15,704.660 
16,044,410 
16,401,280 
16,773,190 
17,122,060 
17.482.020 
17,827,310 
18,168.580 
18,543,201 
18,897,076 
19,194,233 
19.620,9;)4 
20.137,521 
20,440,479 
20.863,807 
21,114.812 
21,-572,114 
21,917.865 
21.404,322 
21.982,797 
22.278.693 
22.655,001 
23,028,748 
23,410,800 
23.792.723 
24,262.936 
21,613.703 
21,239,820 
24.300,888 
24,745,562 
25,167.445 
25,587,331 
26.002,153 
26,425,100 
26,846.976 
27,680,476 


7,561,582 
7,815,306 
8,003,614 
8,444.251 
8,785.678 
.  8,869,115 
8,965,006 
9,438,883 
9,501,458 
9,837,505 
10,000,896 
10.211.578 
10,651,828 
10,982,364 
11,398,024 
11,664,460 
11.884,944 
12,182,000 
12  392,200 
12.722,581 
13,050,132 
13,255,921 
13.483,31:0 
13,995,357 
14,243,765 
14,498,956 
14,823,059 
15,103,874 
15,176,219 
15,503^110 
15,688,602 
15,917,385 
15,999,717 
x6,256,038 
16,468,300 
16,641,970 
16,890,818 
17  061,962 
17,500,175 
17,813.852 
18,035,118 
18,182,937 
18,609,040 
19,153,786 
19,693,007 
20.351,687 
20.853,516 


4.545,317 
4.658,844 
4.745,459 
6,050,840 
5,248,114 
5.291,376 
5,120,595 
5,783,005 
5,876,077 
6.144.143 
6,145.932 
6,331,242 
6.652,392 
7,055,690 
7,297,529 
7,520,351 
7  681,800 
7,900,980 
8,005,909 
8,153,035 
8,408.323 
8,500,003 
8,837,1*99 
9.203,350 
9.548,722 
9,781,475 
10,052,-554 
10.350,458 
10,328,390 
10,632,772 
10.714.613 
11,064,164 
11,053,158 
11.318,256 
11,481,531 
11,712,300 
11,925,672 
12,154.172 
12.084  837 
12,827,307 
12,871,980 
13,302,303 
13,613,656 
14,216,459 
14,964.886 
15,358.*927 
15.548,914 


90,293 
94,992 
97,790 
103,465 
108,791 
109,780 
114,312 
119,404 
121,490 
122,795 
122,511 
118.892 
116,388 
118.905 
121.762 
123,792 
127,093 
120,240 
124,467 
125,525 
123,300 
121,573 
122,472 
125,402 
129,705 
130,373 
131,221 
132.257 
131.207 
126,588 
126,491 
120,883 
116,720 
ii3,744 
110,532 
109,179 
104.414 
104,495 
108.300 
110,481 
110,328 
114,-559 
113,213 
114,662 
118,435 
123,038 
105.194 


129,932 
134,929 
139,723 
144,982 
149,074 
149,838 
152,738 
157,743 
158,840 
163,798 
171.349 
180.187 
188,001 
195,110 
204,154 
207,601 
212,367 
220.894 
232,110 
238.397 
245,028 
252.053 
200,278 
203,547 
208,335 
209,923 
2^3,737 
278,550 
283,005 
296,474 
305,292 
320,930 
333.144 
341,498 
349,737 
356.884 
376.902 
390,908 
398.153 
412.729 
423,278 
432,730 
452.270 
465.396 
485  566 
499,333 
545,515 


220.225 
229,921 
237,513 
248,447 
257,865 
259,681 
267,050 
277.147 
280,330 
286,593 
293,860 
299,079 
304,389 
314,015 
.325,916 
331,393 
339,460 
347,134 
358,577 
303,922 
308,388 
374.226 
382,750 
388,949 
398,042 
400,296 
404,958 
410.813 
414.272 
423,062 
431,783 
441,819 
449,864 
455.242 
460,209 
466,063 
481,316 
495,463 
506,453 
523.210 
533.606 
547,289 
565,483 
580,058 
604.001 
622,371 
650,709 


Dollars. 
42,580,853 
45,935,681 
47,932,050 
50,785,656 
54,722,250 
55,358  166 
64,973,776 
56,155,133 
54,639,731 
55,942,972 
58,012,463 
60,594,933 
64,798,859 
68,384,275 
72,878,993 
76.270,434 
78.639,964 
83,022,562 
87,568,306 
91,836,484 
96,303,069 
100,298,256 
104,560.339 
109,202,405 
113,872,388 
117,139,841 
119,310.503 
124,192,270 
129.345.873 
137,687,740 
143,286  204 
151.443,081 
157,635.732 
167,824,753 
177,462,981 
186,483,464 
202,047.814 
219.780,123 
237.013,913 
253.915,470 
266.678.471 
284,945,162 
304,431,681 
323,610,915 
344.668,090 
364,789,205 
436,477,090 


Dollars. 
69,107,612 
74,234,476 
76.238,464 
80,054,286 
83,504,007 
83,082.  ,78 
79,439.826 
79,083,200 
76.192,375 
78,094.687 
83,042,964 
88,990,466 
06.750.003 
103.212,837 
110,328,375 
113,322,545 
1 15,783,890 
124,244,911 
132,539,783 
140,500.715 
147,494,809 
155.817,012 
164  171.057 
172,502,843 
175.809,279 
183,498,965 
187  682,269 
194,292.911 
200.154,597 
214,964.618 
227,405,664 
238.202,299 
252.804,081 
273,216,227 
291  616,660 
307  765,659 
336,898,333 
371  344.410 
401,397,747 
426,250,434 
446726,929 
482,886,793 
521,540.375 
555,077.146 
605,460.785 
640,717,053 
763,078,089 


Salary  figures,  1910  and  since,  include  teachers  and  principals  only;  1918  figures  for  teachers  do  not 
include  9,180  superlntondonts,  5,119  supervisors,  or  12,591  principals,  whose  salaries,  though,  are  included 
in  the  next  column. 

Public  high  schools  (1918)  13,951:  teachers — male,  29,731.  female,  55.257;  students — male,  851,954: 
female,  1,081,867;  private  high  schools,  (1918)  2,058;  teachers — male,  5,411;  female,  8,788;  students — 
male.  72,238;  female,  86,507. 

Public  normal  schools  (1918)  251;  teachers,  7,614;  students,  128,505;  private  normal  schools  (1918) 
55;  teachers,  938:  students.  9.569. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH,  1917-18. 


Estimated 

Enrollment  in 

Per  Cent 

Population 

Elementary  and 

School-  Pop 

Number 

State.s. 

5  to  18 

Years. 

High  S 

chools. 

in  School 

Teachers. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Col 

d. 

White. 

Col'd. 

454,327 

306,271 

383,512 

190.250 

84.4 

62 

1 

9  625 

2,937 

407,324 

155,537 

340,592 

120,999 

83.6 

77 

7 

9,861 

2,147 

Dist.  of  Col.  

55,405 

19,119 

43,345 

18,191 

78  2 

95 

2 

1,244 

611 

165,927 

103,626 

137,826 

58,679 

83.1 

66 

6. 

4,950 

1.321 

513,215 

424,527 

416,130 

263,531 

81.1 

62 

1 

10,459 

4.595 

650,271 

57,495 

485,565 

47,790 

74.6 

83 

0 

12.692 

1.379 

353,932 

236,327 

226,268 

99,303 

64.0 

42 

1 

6,520 

1,388 

303,105 

60,129 

193,235 

42,033 

63.8 

69 

9 

4  556 

1.009 

296,583 

354,860 

252,756 

298,000 

85.2 

84 

1 

7  811 

3,800 

865,819 

34,325 

638,308 

26.104 

73.7 

76 

1 

19,867 

800 

North  Carolina  

537,068 

255,413 

446,270 

187,980 

83.1 

73 

6 

11,730 

3,511 

656,356 

73,191 

610.119 

41,246 

77.7 

56 

3 

12,789 

1,007 

259,798 

294,576 

194,687 

199.780 

75.0 

67 

8 

5.448 

3,013 

555,748 

141,362 

479.618 

111,828 

86.3 

79 

1 

10,777 

2,170 

Texas  

1,211.588 

230.293 

888-711 

210,278 

73  4 

91 

3 

25,201 

3,800 

466,483 

211,501 

348,823 

132.316 

74  8 

62 

5 

10.994 

2,910 

West  Virginia  

397,499 

18,984 

302,175 

14,969 

76.0 

78 

8 

10,450 

522 

Total  

8. 150.448 

2,977.536 

6.277.840 

2.063.177 

77,0 

69 

4 

174.980 

36,920 

1G4 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL   PUPILS  ENROLLED,  BY  STATES9  1917-18- 


States 


Continental  United  States. 


Alabama,  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado. .  ........ 

Connecticut.  

Delaware.  

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho.  .  

Illinois.   .  . 

Indiana.  

Iowa   . .  . 

Kansas  

Kentuckv.  

Louisiana  

Maine ....   -  .  . 

Maryland .  

Massachusetts  

Miuoigan.  .  

Minnesota  ,  .  . 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraslva  

Nevada.  

New  Hampsbire  

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico.  

New  Yorli  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Obio. ....   

Oklaboma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Cat'otiua  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah   

Vermont  

Virginia   .  . 

Washington   ,  . 

West  Virginia ...... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

OUTLYING  POSSE 

Alaska  

Hawaii  

Canal  Zone  

Philippine  Islands . .  . 
Porto  Rico ......... 


Elementary. 


Boys. 


9.392.545 


273,856 

32,376 
223.915 
232,108 

91,229 
102.170 

17.498 

24,399 

90,092 
309,587 

47.373 
473,309 
248  392 
242,358 
178J85 
254,438 
145.742 

61,600 
111.573 
265,691 
275,055 
219,891 
254.271 
299,600 

55.940 
137,713 
6.686 

27,011 
239,799 

40.272 
748=494 
303,726 

79,251 
417,871 
259,800 

63,042 
697,458 

41.707 
184,111 

64.095 
280,614 
498,528 

60,863 

27,7.52 
221,521 

114,733 

151,144 

188,213 
17,493 


9,316,666 


1.542 
18,153 


397,307 
78,479 


268.673 

31,094 
225,950 
216,387 

85,294 
100,884 

16,925 

25,314 

95,692 
329.923 
45,372 
458,015 
243  714 
234.401 
172,056 
255,408 
152,733 

59.763 
109.940 
256.397 
266,989 
217,516 
257  346 
302,952 
.  54,500 
133.280 
6,302 

27,033 
232,362 

41,620 
749,507 
312,672 

77,163 
401,287 
256,461 

60,202 
693,511 

41.424 
201,580 

61,335 
280.198 
491,282 

49.233 

.26,221 
230.461 
109.709 
149,636 
183.543 

17,402 


Secondary. 


Boys. 


851.954 


1,504 
16,678 


259,562 
69,764 


12,844 

I,  892 
4,725 

54,141 
10.491 
10.780 
1,487 
3.328 
4,874 
19.664 
5,153 
50,107 
34,339 
21,922 
21  850 
8.943 
9,110 
7,413 
5.989 
48,361 
32.967 
20,159 
14.436 
30.404. 
4.560 
11,778 
676 
5.040 
23.236 
1.576 
79.799 
7,405 
4,249 
62,641 
14,328 
9.505 
57.032 
4,009 
3,240 
5.174 
12,438 
45.735 
4,648 
3,403 

II,  435 
15,171 

6,857 
21.252 
1,388 


124 
800 


11.320 

1,584 


Girls. 


1.081,867 


18,389 
2.611 
7,001 
72  772 
13.749 
13,677 
1.227 
4,406 
5,747 
20.487 
6,839 
62,450 
37.707 
31  694 
31,304 
14,568 
14,326 
10,204 
7,766 
60,429 
42,902 
30,757 
14,703 
31.456 
7  000 
17.240 
854 
6.937 
27.064 
2,1.84 
88  789 
10.447 
7,371 
70  161 
20,776 
13,142 
66.983 
4  724 
5.530 
7,881 
18,096 
60.320 
5.449 
4673 
17.722 
21.699 
9.507 
28,159 
1,988 


I'oial. 


Boys. 


10,3i9,466 


171 

336 


3,209 
1,762 


286  700 

34,268 
228,640 
299  500 
101  720 
121.050 

18,985 

29  717 

94,966 
329,251 

52.526 
645  6.55 
282,731 
264,280 
200,997 
263  381 
156,641 

69  892 
117  562 
314,052 
327  050 
240  050 
268.707 
330  004 

60,500 
149,491 
7.362 

32  051 
283.252 

41.863 
828.293 
311  131 

83,500 
480,512 
274.128 
>  72.547 
754,490 

45,716 
187,351 

69.269 
293,052 
545,836 

55,511 

31.155 
232.956 

180,678 
158,001 
223  615 
18,881 


1,666 
18,953 


408.627 
80,063 


Enrolment  in  secondary  schools  (normal  and  high)  includes  vocational  schools. 

Kindergarten  school  enrolmeiU  totalled  104.967  boys  and  105,517  girls. 

Colored  school  enrolment  included  in  above  table  was:  837,374  boys  and  927,803  girls. 

FINANCIAL  LOSS  DUE  TO  IRREGULAR  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  1917-18. 


States 

Dollars. 

Statics. 

Alabama .... 

2  462,879 

Arizona.  .... 

1.581,572 

Kansas  

Arkansas.  .  .  . 

1,748,166 

Kentuck:/.  .  . 

California .  .  . 

9,723,029 

Louisiana  

Colorado .... 

3,036,765 

Connecticut, . 

2,293,971 

Maryland .  .  . 

Delaware. ... 

295,170 

Mass  

Dist.  of  Col.. 

710.003 

Michigan. . .  . 

Florida  

1,406,907 

Minnesota. . . 

Georgia ..... 

2,435,859 

Mississippi... 

Idaho.  

1,491,507 

Missouri .  ... 

Illinois. ..... 

5,974,701 

Montana. . . . 

Indiana  

1,958,017 

Nebra.ska. . . . 

Dollars 


7,436  5' 
4,976,869' 
3.434,312 
1,703,222 
850,773 
1,854,989 
6.093,206 
6,488,492 
5.874,296 
1,535,023 
5,424,596 
2,401,480 
4,098,829 


States. 


Nevada  

New  Hamp . . 
New  Jersey. . 
New  Mexico . 
New  Yorl:.  .  . 
No.  Carolina 
No.  Dakota.. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma . . . 

Oregon  

Pennsylv'a . . . 
Rhode  Is ...  , 
So.  Carolina. 


Dollars. 


225,516 
637,084 
7.440,130 
1,320,321 
17,994,956 
2.,283,968 
2,879,190 
5,403,288 
5,623,985 
775,617 
13,208,847 
862.388 
1,747,693 


States. 


So.  Dakota. 
Tennessee.  . 

Texas  

Utah. . . . .  . . 

Vermont.  .  . 
Virginia .  .  .  . 

Washington. 
W.  Virginia. 
Wiscon.'fin .  . 
Wj'oming. . . 


Financial  loss  due  to  Irregular  attendance  is  e.stimatcd  on  the  basis  of  each  State's  total  expenditure 
for  public  schools,  compared  with  time  lost,  men-iiired  "ov  vacant  seats. 
Enrolment  (1890)  12,722,581:  (1900)  15, .503,110:  (H};0)  17,813,852 

Expenditures  on  public  school  lib-:>  ie'  hi  trr^r  ycnx  o.udod  ,Tune  30.  1919.  totalled  >^l,'?0?.7:?r^  cf  vrliic]? 
States  contributed  $1,130,064.    In  N---  ■  '  iluv expenditures  were   $155,745  ;  -  ^ 

$38,754  from  other  .sources.    The  n  !or  was  California,  $94,179,  and 

eouj'ces. 
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WASTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 


States. 


Indiana  , 

Oregon  

Ohio  

Illinois  

Pennsylvania. .  . 

Maine  

Massachusetts.  . 

Vermont ...  

\Vvoming  , 

Michigan  

Xew  Hampshire 

Wisconsin  

ilhode  Island.  .  . 
Connecticut. . .-. 

rtah  

New  York  

l>ist,  of  Col.  

^[ianesota  

Missouri  

Xi*v7  Jersey  

Jovva  

^Va8hington  

Montana  

Nt^vada  

liOUisiana  


School 

Days 

Days 

Percent. 

School 

Days 

Days 

Per  Cent 

Term 

Actual- 

Not 

School 

Term 

Actual- 

Not 

School 

Pro- 

ly  At- 

At- 

Term 

STATE.S. 

Pro- 

ly At- 

At- 

Term 

vide<i. 

tended. 

tended 

Wasted . 

vided. 

tended. 

tended 

Wasted  - 

155 

144  0 

11  0 

7.1 

Texas  

146 

104.7 

41  3 

28  3 

183 

164  2 

18  8 

10.3 

California  

172 

122.9 

49. 1 

28.6 

163 

145!  5 

17.5 

10.7 

Nebraska  , . . 

165 

118.0 

47  0 

28.6 

159 

140.5 

18  5 

11.6 

Idaho.  

150 

106.8 

43  2 

28  8 

175 

141  8 

33.2 

19.0 

Kansas             . . 

172 

122.0 

50  0 

29.1 

169 

136  5 

32.5 

19.2 

North  Dakota. . . . 

168 

119.1 

48  9 

29.1 

176 

141.5 

34.5 

19.6 

West  Virginia  

133 

93.6 

39.4 

29.6 

171 

L37  1 

33.9 

19.8 

Florida  

130 

90.9 

39  1 

30  1 

150 

120.1 

29.9 

19.9 

Maryland ....... 

170 

117.3 

62.7 

31  .0 

172 

137.2 

34.8 

20.2 

Colorado  

168 

115.5 

62.5 

31.2 

174 

138.7 

35.3 

20.3 

Tennessee  

140 

96.0 

44.0 

31.4 

178 

141.0 

37.0 

20.8 

Georgia  

1.38 

93.8 

44.2 

32 

193 

151.8 

41.2 

21.3 

Virginia  

141 

95  8 

45.2 

S£A 

181 

142.0 

39.0 

21.5 

Delaware  

164 

108  7 

55.3 

33.7 

169 

131.8 

37.2 

22.0 

155 

102.1 

62.9 

34.1 

187 

145.4 

41.6 

22.2 

South  Dakota. . .  . 

186 

121.6 

64.4 

34.6 

173 

134.4 

38.6 

22.3 

North  Carolina. . , 

123 

80.1 

42.9 

34  9 

169 

129.3 

39.7 

23.5 

Arkansas.  

120 

78.0 

42.0 

35  0 

165 

125.9 

39.1 

23.7 

South  Carolina. . . 

113 

73.2 

39.8 

35.2 

185 

139.5 

45.5 

24.6 

138 

88.4 

49  6 

36.0 

180 

134.2 

45.8 

25.4 

162 

98.6 

63.4 

39.1 

174 

129.3 

44.7 

25.7 

Oklahoma  

1.57 

94.7 

62.3 

39.7 

152 

112.8 

39.2 

25.8 

124 

73.6 

60.4 

40.6 

171 

123.0 

48.0 

28.1 

150 

88.3 

61.7 

41.1 

136 

97.5 

38.5 

28.3 

United  States .  . 

160.7 

119.8 

40.9 

25.4 

FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


Vwo  classes  rt>f  persons  are  eligible  for  Federal 
I  itional  education;  first,  those  who  have  served  in 
■  TJ.  S.  military  or  naval  forces  (including  author- 
si  training  camps),  whether  enlisted,  drafted,  or 
"M»inted,  who  have  left  the  service  voluntarily  and 
•jiorably  (L  e.,  through  discharge,  resignation,  or 
turlough):  who  have  incurred  a  disability  due  to  such 
^(-rrice,  or  whose  existing  disability  has  been  in- 
; ;  sed  or  aggravated :  second,  persons  disabled  under 
:  umstances  entitling  them  after  discharge  to 
Mipensation,  and  who  are  not  Included  in  the 
-c  class. 

l  o  secure  Federal  vocational  education  a  person 
I'uist  first  establish  his  eligibility  under  either  of  the 
;c!).)ve  classes,  and  which.   His  disability  must  be  of 
<  u  ii  ri  nature  as  to  cause  him  to  need  vocational 
^   l>illtatton  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  dis- 
ity,  and  his  physical  and  mental  condition  such 
;»  laake  vocational  rehabilititlon  feasible, 
laving  established  his  eligibility,  he  must  next  be 
ised  by  a  skilled  vocational  adviser  as  to  the 
upation  for  which  he  should  have  vocational 
lining.    This  involves  inquiry  as  to  inclination, 
-.pecial  aptitude,  business,   trade,  or  professional 
experience,  and  whether  his  injuries  preclude  his 
continuing  his  pre-war  pursuits.    Having  obtained 
tht'  advice  of  the  vocational  adviser,  the  applicant's 


case  is  referred  to  the  oflftce  of  the  district  wherein 
he  makes  his  permanent  home.  The  recommendation 
of  tills  district  staff,  made  after  investigation,  sent 
to  the  Central  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  -for 
final  action.  If  a  favorable  decision  is  reached,  the 
applicant  is  sent  to  a  Receiving  Station.  There  he 
may  be  set  at  certain  work,  or  he  may  be  tried  at  a 
variety  of  work  until  aptitude  in  some  direction  is 
shown.  The  pursuits  in  which  training  may  be  had 
are  various;  agriculture,  commerce.  Industry,  trans- 
portation, the  professions  and  so  on.  farms,  offices, 
manufacturing  establishments  and  industrial  shops 
are  open  for  trial. 

Vocational  Educational  Allotments  by  United 
States  Government  to  the  States  (1920-21)  $3,632,- 
177;  (1921-22)  $4,124,977;  (1922-2.3)  $4,619,026.  Of 
the  1920-21  allotment.  New  York  State  gets  $360,664; 
New  Jersey.  $100,012;  Connecticut,  $39,689;  Penn- 
sylvania, $297,369;  Illinois,  $219,048;  O  lio.  $184,034; 
Texas,  $145,183;  Missouri,  $125,269;  Massachusetts- 
$135,214;  Indiana,  $102,719. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edncation  hSiS  Its 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  The  chairman 
is  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce  are  members 
of  the  board.  All  of  the  work  is  centralized  there, 
regional  offices  being  discontinued. 


INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S   UNION  OF  AMERICA. 

President — Andrew  Furuseth,  Nat.  Hot^l,  Wash.,  D.  C;  First  V.  P.,  Patrick  Flynn,  58  Commercial 
ret^tf  San  Francisco. 

Established  April  22,  1892,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  District  Unions: 


Name  of  Union. 


Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  

I>{>ep-Sea  Fishermen's  Union .... 
!  "Stern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Assn.  . 
hermen's  Union  of  the  Atlantic 

i  if.  Cooks  tSc  Stew.  Assn.  of  Atl. 
M;..r.Cooks  &  Stew.  U.  of  B.  Col. 
Mar.  Cooks  &  Stew.  U.  of  Gr.  L. 
Mur.  Cooks  &  Stew.  U.  of  Pacific 
Mar.  Firem.,  Oilers  &  Watert.  U. 

of  Atlantic  


Date  of 

Organiz- 

Member- 

ation. 

ship. 

1902 

3,500 

1913 

2,000 

1888 

10,500 

1915 

3,500 

1901 

3,000 

1918 

500 

1902 

1,700 

1901 

2,000 

1902 

8.000 

Name  of  Union. 


Mar.  Firem.,  Oilers  &  Watert.  U 
of  Great  Lakes  

Mar.  Firem.,  Oilers  &  V^^at«rt.  U 
of  Pacific  

Mar.  Firem.  &  Oilers'  U.  of  B.  C 

Sailors'  Union  of  Great  Lakes.  .  . 

Sailors'  Union  of  Pacific  

United  Fishermen  of  Pacific  

Total   


Date  of 

Organiz-  Member- 
ation.  ship. 


1888 

3,200 

1883 

3,000 

1917 

500 

1878 

3.000 

1885 

5,000 

1906 

600 

50.000 

Thos.  A.  Hainson,  Secretary-Treasurer,  324  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

Affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  International  Seafarers'  Federation. 

Atlantic  District — Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors*  Association,  IH  Lewis  St.,  Boston;  Marina  Cooks' 
t.'i.l  Stewards'  Association,  12  South  St ,  New  York:  Marine  Firemen's  Union,  70  South  St..  New  York, 
]  i-?hermc'n's  Union,  202  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Data  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor.) 


Kind  of 
Dispute. 


Strikes: 

1916. .  . 

1917.  .  . 

1918  .  . 

1919.  .  . 
Lockouts: 

1916. . . 

1917.  .  . 

1918. . . 

1919.  .  . 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug . 

Sept. 

180 

203 

289 

419 

604 

340 

310 

318 

247 

274 

204 

308 

431 

451 

313 

444 

353 

340 

183 

212 

300 

308 

385 

289 

279 

273 

197 

184 

183 

175 

248 

388 

303 

360 

373 

377 

8 

3 

5 

15 

13 

14 

3 

8 

5 

14 

7 

10 

14 

12 

10 

4 

7 

9 

8 

11 

11 

11 

6 

\9 

6 

5 

10 

5 

7 

6 

14 

25 

12 

6 

10 

13 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Not 

st:fd 

257 

193 

147 

174 

317 

251 

184 

454 

145 

202 

.239 

220 

296 

145 

94 

127 

4 

4 

2 

.24 

4 

6 

17 

5 

10 

16 

"8 

6 

6 

3 

3.681 
4.324 
3.232 
3,253 

108 
126 
105 
121 


lu  1919,  there  were  Dine  disturbances  in  each  of  which  60.000  or  more  persons  were  directly  coaeemed: 
A  general  strike  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle  in  February  in  sympathy  with  the  metal-trades  strikers  in  which 
60,000  oersons  were  involved,  65,^00  employees  in  the  Chicago  stockyards  struck  in  August.  100,000  long- 
shoremen along  the  Atlantic  coast  struck  in  October;  100,000  employees  in  the  shipvards  of  NTew  York 
City  and  vicinity  struck  in  October:  115.000  members  of  the  building  trades  were  locked  out  la  Chicago 
in  July;  125.000  in  the  building  trades  in  New  York  City  struck  m  February  250  000  railroad  shop  workers 
struck  in  August;  367,000  iron  and  steel  workers  struck  in  September,  and  435  000  bitumino  is  coal  miners 
struck  in  November.  The  total  number  of  persons  involved  in  the  1919  strikes  and  lockouts  was  4.112  507. 
Many  of  the  larger  1919  strikes  occurred  m  New  York  City  and  vicinity  where,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  35,000  waist  and  dress  makers  struck  in  January,  50,000  cloak  and  suit  maKers  m  May.25,000 
shirt  makers  in  July.  ^97000  men's  clothing  workers  m  October.  16-000  millinery  workers  in  September, 
10,000  rag  pickers  and  paper  sorters  in  March,  as  many  paper  box  makers  in  August,  and  as  many  press- 
men in  October,  14.000  painters  in  August,  15,000  shoe  workers  in  February.  15.000  street  ckr  men  in  August, 
16,000  marine  workers  in  January,  17,000  harbor  workers  in  March.  18.000  teamsters  in  October,  20,000 
longshoremen  in  March,  25,000  shipbuilders  in  November,  40,000  tobacco  workers  in  Julv  and  40,000 
tug  and  ferry  men  in  October.  In  March.  12.000  woolen  operatives  struck  in  Passaic,  24.000  ©ilk  workers 
in  Pacerson  in  February  and  17,000  ag'^in^in  August,  32.000  cextile  workera  in  Lawrence  in  February,  30.000 
in  New  Bedford  in  May,  and  35,000  m  Fall  River  in  Decemoer  In  July  40,000  marine  workers  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  struck,  20,000  meai  cuttera  in  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  August  and  again  in 
October,  12,000  telephone  operators  in  New  England  in  April  15,000  street  railway  men  in  Chicago  in  July. 
10.000  building  laborers  in  Chicago  in  June-  followed  by  13,000  carpenters  in  July,  15  000  carpenters  in 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  in  May,  17  000  machinists  m  Toledo  in  May,  15.000  miners  in  Illinois  in  July.  10  000 
railroad  shopmen  in  Western  Pennsylvania  m  October.  15.000  steel  workers  in  Pennsylvania  in  July.  43,000 
anthracite  miners  in  Penns.vlvania  in  September  10  000  tobacco  workers  in  Philadelphia  and  11.000  in 
Allentown  in  July,  15,000  in  Porto  Rico  in  January,  and  as  many  more  in  Tampa  in  October.  10,000  men 
in  the  building  trades  in  Dallas  in  June,  28,000  metal  workers  in  Seattle  in  January  and  25  000  workers 
in  the  shipyards  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  in  February  and  40,000  more  in  October 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,   BY  MONTHS  IN  WHICH  EACH  ENDED 


""\  

Year. 


Not 

Jan.    Feb.    Mar.  April.  May.  June.   July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.    Nov.  Dec.  Sffd  Total 


Strikes: 
1916. . . 
1917. . . 

1918.  .  . 

1919.  .  . 
Lockouts: 

1916. .  . 
1917. . . 

1918.  .  . 

1919.  .  . 


114 
108 
M)3 
116 

3 
3 
2 
2 


129 
92 
123 
105  . 

3 
2 
1 
2 


173 
155 
160 
113 

3 
4 
6 

5 


191 
197 
130 

3 
7 
10 


330 
214 
258 
214 

7 

9 
3 


213 
168 
217 
185 

3 
4 
5 
7 


200 
155 
203 
190 


213 
153 
203 
228 

4. 
3 
3 
6 


217 


165 
216 


171 
175 
140 
173 

2 
2 


151 
120 
113 
139 

5 
2 


76 
128 
159 
101 

2 
4 
4 
4 


119 
160 
75 
61 

12 
11 

9 
2 


2,305 
2.015 
2.116 
1.961 

53 
58 
64 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES   A.ND  LOCKOUTS. 


RESULT. 

Strikes. 

LOCKOUTS. 

RESULT. 

Strikes 

LOCKOUTS. 

1917. 

1918 . 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917 

1918 . 
21 

1913. 

la 

Won  by  bosses  

382 
614 
698 
131 

450 
610 
668 
300 

624 
533 
729 
42 

13 
17 
21 

6 

6 
15 
17 

5 

18 
16 
11 

31 

190 

188 

33 

1 

Won  by  hands  

Compromised  

2,0l5j?..iir 

1,961 

58 

64 

68 

Return  pend.  arbitra. 

DURATION  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 


Duration. 


Lf  ssthan  1  day. 

1  day  

2  days  ; . . 

3  days  

4  days  

5  days  

6  days  

7  days  

8  days  

9  days  

10  days  

11  days  

12  days  

13  days  ,  . . . 

14  days  

15  to  18  days.  . . . 


Strikes. 


1917.  1918.  1919.  1917.  1918.  1919. 


Duration. 


19  to  21  days .  . 
22  to  24  days .  . 
25  to  28  days .  . 
29  to  31  days.  . 
32  to  35  days .  . 
36  to  42  days .  . 
43  to  49  days.  . 
50  to  63  days .  . 
64  to  77  days.  . 

to  91  days .  . 
92  to  199  days . 
Over  200  days . 
Not  reported 

Total  


1917  .  1918    I9i9.  1917  .  1918  1919 


2  015  2.116 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS    BY  STATES  AND  SECTIONS. 


f>TATE  OR  SECTION. 


Alabama ........ 

Alnska... ,  ...  

-Vrtzona  

ArkanBwa.. -  ... 

C-alifomla  

Canal  Zone  

Colorado ........ 

C -onnectlc^it  

Delaware  

District  of  Ck)lumT)la 
.  Florida .....  h,  . 
,  Georgia... .  e  - ,  . . 
.  HawaU  . 

Idaho 

Illinois  

jDdlana,. 

Iowa  

ICangas.  

rCeritiicIcy. ...... 

T.ouislana.  

Maine .......  c , . 

-Maryland ....... 

Massachusetts. . . 
Michigan. 

Minnesota  

Miss'ssippi. ..... 

Missouri. . 
Montana.... .... 

-Vebraska. ...... 

;\  evada  

Vow  Hampshire . . 


1937  . 

1918 . 

1919. 

J? 

13 

15 

_r, 

20 

3 

•  -  3 
7 

36 

11 

6 

105 

93 

•  88 
1 

46 

29 

30 

178 

90 

1^ 

17 

14 

5 

11 

13 

8 

14 

18 

28 

26 

37 
1 

34 

;n> 

10 

10 

276 

237 

252 

tvi 

68 

91 

39 

•50 

:>) 

'W 

44 

37 

17 

-25 

3^ 

16 

28 

40 

86 

36 

69 

32 

342 

.  341 

376 

62 

59 

79 

>-,•; 

40 

49 

U 

2 

117 

100 

63 

71 

32 

19 

11, 

17 

4 

20 

171 

32 

State  or  Section. 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  . . .  . 

New  Yorlt  

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota .  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvanii! .  .  . 

Porto  Rico  

Rhode  Island .  .  , 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota .  . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont ....... 

Virginia  

Washingt^on  .  .  .  . 
West  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Interstate  


Totai  ■ 

No.  of  the  Ohio  and 

east  ef  tlie  Miss.  .  . 
South  of  the  Ohio  and 
i  east  of  the  Miss. .  . 
West  of  the  Miss.  .  .  . 


4,324 
2,974 


304 
1,1)  1(5 


1918 .  1919 . 


3.232 
2,400 


1917.(1918.  1919  . 


121 

72 


CITIES   IN   WHICH  25  OR  MORE  STRIKES  OCCURRJitX 


■jitiraore.  . .  .  ,  . 

S'>3ton .......... 

Bridgeport,,  Conn 

Buffalo.  ....  

'  'hicago  

iticinnati ....... 

'oveland. .  , .  .  . 

^•uver  , 

'*'rroit. 

■ir  River  ,  . 

'rtfoi-d..  ,  


mi . 

19 IS  , 

1919 

15 

o-> 

sS 

66 

96 

:30 

13 

22 

28 

24 

19 

123 

100 

124 

3:-! 

26 

36 

76 

39 

47 

26 

19 

22 

19 

18 

37 

13 

IS 

28 

21 

8 

15 

Hoi  yoke,  Mass . 
Jersjiy  C'ity  ...  . 
Kansas. City  . .  . 

Milw.aukee  

Newark,  N.  J  . .  . 
New  Orleans . . . . 

New  York  

Paterson.  N.J  . 
Philadelphia . . .  . 

Pittsburgh  

Providence,  R.  I 


1917  .  1918 .  1919 


Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
San  Francisco .... 

St.  Louis   , . 

Seattle,  Wash, . .. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Toledo,  Ohio .... 

Trenton,  N.  J  

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa . 
Worcester,  Mass .  . 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


1917.  1918.  1919. 


11 

33 
36 
18 
20 
24 
4 
4 

27 
13 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  BY  SEXES. 


Sii>i. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Sex. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917 . 

1918. 

1919. 

1917 . 

1918. 

1919. 

Males ............. 

3,513 
158 
184 

2,380 
87 
263 

2,599 
86 
478 

99 

"6 

76 
3 
11 

70 
1 
21 

Not  reported ....... 

Total  

469 

502 

90 

21 

15 

29 

Males  and  females, . . 

4.324 

3.232 

3.253 

126 

105 

121 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 


Matter  of  Dispute. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1917. 

1918 . 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 1 1919. 

Increase  of  wages .... 

1,554 

1,378 

999 

If 

14 

24 

Decrease  of  wages . .  . 

34 

34 

80 

2 

2 

3 

Nonnaym't  of  wages. 
Increase  of  hours . .  ,  . 

17 

31 
6 

9 

18 

8 

Decrease  of  hours .  .  . 

127 

79 

106 

5 

8 

Inc.  wages,  dec.  hours 

374 

251 

5.54 

4 

"2 

9 

Recognition  of  union. 

275 

188 

366 

39 

35 

31 

Recog.  and  wages .  .  . 

149 

95 

127 

5 

2 

5 

Recog.  and  hours  — 

27 

18 

19 

1 

1 

Recog..  wages,  hours 
Oeneral  conditions  . . 

56 

66 

178 

7 

100 

59 

65 

"4 

'2 

Conditions  and  wages 

70 

52 

54 

1 

2 

'  i 

Conditions  and  hours 

17 

2 

5 

1 

matter  of  Dispute 


Cond.,  wages,  hours 

Cond.  and  recog  

Dis.  f'r'm'n  dem'd'd. 
Dis.  of  employees.  . .. 
Emp.  nonun'n  men . . 
In  reg.  to  aggreementv 

New  agreement  

Sympathy  

Jurisdiction  

Miscellaneous  

Not  reported ....... 

Total  


1917.  1918.  1919. 


4.324 


172 


3,232 


3,253 


1917,  1918.11919 


126 


105 


I 

15 
12 

121 


COST  OF  STRIKES. 

Strikes  in  the  United  States  in  1919  cost  employees  over  $800,000,000,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  inflicted  on  capital  a  loss  of  §1,300,000,000.  The  railway  strike  cost  the  roads  over  S300,- 
000,000,  In  earnings.    The  American  Federation  of  Labor  paid  $418,000  In  beneflts  in  the  steel  strike. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  BY  CLASSIFIBO  NO.  OF  PERSONS  INVOLVED. 


No.  Persons  Invol. 


I  to  10 .  . 

II  to  25 . . 
26  to  50  . . 
51  to  100 . 
101  to  250 
251  to  500 


Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

164 

143 

158 

7 

9 

7 

295 

266 

250 

8 

11 

9 

341 

328 

310 

9 

9 

13 

358 

344 

357 

3 

13 

13 

358 

369 

436 

10 

13 

19 

284 

275 

328 

3 

9 

13 

No.  Persons  Invol, 


501  to  1,000... : 

,001  to  10,000. 
Over  10,000.  .  . 
Not  reported . 

Total  


SiTRISES. 

Lockouts. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

193 

139 

202 

1 

2 

10 

219 

200 

312 

4 

4 

0 

67 

16 

53 

1 

2,045 

1,152 

845 

3^ 

27 

4,324 

3,232 

f 3,253 

126 

105 

I21 

STRIKES  IN  THE  LEADING  INDUSTRY  GROUPS. 


Industry. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1917 . 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

418 

184 

170 

2 

5 

2 

Papertnanufacfg .  . . 

39 

35 

41 

1 

3 

Printing  and  pub .... 

40 

39 

58 

3 

'"k 

3 

Shipbuilding  

103 

136 

101 

3 

1 

26 

14 

13 

25» 

242 

209 

5 

3 

9 

45 

47 

54 

2 

2 

Transportation ..... 

342 

226 

231 

1 

1 

3 

Industry. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919 . 

447 

416 

424 

21 

16 

18 

Clothing  industries . . 

483 

416 

—301 

12 

18 

7 

Furniture  industry .. . 

40 

25 

44 

3 

.  1 

3 

56 

72 

67 

2 

8 

19 

15 

27 

1 

5 

Lumber  industry .... 

295 

75 

39 

"*4 

1 

2 

38 

39 

67 

2 

2 

513 

439 

527 

31 

■"23 

29 

STRIKES  IN  INDIVIDUAL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


Bakers  

Boiler  makers  

Boot  and  shoe  work. . 
Brewery  workers .... 
Brickm'k's,  clay  wor. 
Building  laborers, 

hod  carriers ....... 

Carpenters  

Freight  handlers .... 

Glassworkers .  .  

Hat  and  cap  makers 

and  fur  workers . . . 
Inside  waremen  


1917. 

1918. 

1919 . 

92 

41 

63 

43 

28 

29 

37 

48 

49 

22 

27 

20 

9 

5 

16 

72 

27 

48 

98 

76 

84 

59 

24 

5 

20 

13 

8 

50 

34 

36 

33 

45 

29 

Occupation. 


Longshoremen  

Machinists  

Metal  polishers  

Miners,  coal  

Molders  

Painters,  paper  hang . 
Plumb,  and  steam  fit. 
Rubber  workers ..... 
Sheet-metal  workers . 
Street  railway  emp.  . 
Structural-iron  work . 

Tailors  

Teamsters  


Strikes. 


1917.  1918.  1919.  1917,  1918.  1919, 


37 
195 

55 
143 
167 
^5 
^3 

13 

17 
105 

12 


Lockouts. 


In  1919  the  total  duration  of  these  strikes  was  57,885  days,  and  of  the  lockouts  2,215  days,  the  average 
duration  of  the  former  being  thirty-four  days  and  of  the  latter  thirty-eight  days.  In  1918  the  total  dura- 
tion of  these  strikes  was  28,779  days  and  of  the  lockouts  1,116  days,  the  average  duration  of  the  former 
being  eighteen  days  and  of  the  latter  thirty-one  days.  In  1917  the  total  duration  of  these  strikes  was  25,077 
days  and  of  the  lockouts  1,904  days,  the  average  of  the  former  being  eighteen  days  and  of  the  latter  fifty- 
six  days.  In  1916  the  total  duration  of  the  strikes  was  46,305  days  and  of  the  lockouts  3,375  days^  an  average 
of  twenty-two  days  and  sixty-four  days,  respectively. 

Included  in  the  above  table  as  "not  reported"  are  eighty-one  strikes  and  two  lockouts  in  1919,  127 
strikes  and  four  lockouts  in  1918,  and  200  strikes  and  three  lockouts  in  1917,  designated  in  the  reports  aa 
"short,"  but  their  exact  duration  not  being  given. 

In  addition,  there  were,  in  1919,  175  strikes  and  thirteen  lockouts;  in  1918,  seventy-nine  strikes  and 
eight  lockouts,  and  in  1917,  ninety-five  strikes  and  one  lockout  in  which  the  places  of  the  employees  were 
filled  very  soon  after  the  strike  occurred,  and  the  work  became  normal  in  a  few  days,  but  the  Bureau  has 
no  record  that  these  disturbances  were  ever  formally  settled. 

In  1919,  the  number  of  unauthorized  strikes  of  which  the  Bureau  has  information  was  125,  involving 
1,053,256  strikers.  In  1918  the  number  was  fifty-eiacht  and  in  1917,  seventy-two.  Between  April  6,  1917. 
the  date  of  entrance  into  the  war,  and  November  11,  1918,  the  date  of  signing  the  urmistice,  6.205  strikes 
and  lookouts  occurred.  

AR^ERICAI4  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Executive  Council — President,  Samuel  Gompers;  Secretary,  Frank  Morrison;  Treasurer,  Dani*?!  J.  Tobiil, 
222  E.  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  First  Vice-President,  James  Duncan,  25  School  Street,  Quir.cy,  Mass.; 
Second  Vice-President,  Jos.  F.  Valentine,  Commercial  Tribune  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Third  Vice-President. 
Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters'  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind,;  Fourth  Vice-President,  William  Green,  1102-8  Merchants' 
Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fifth  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Ma%3n,  104  East  High  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Sixth  Vice-President,  T.  A.  Rickert,  175  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Seventh  Vice-Presidfvflt,  Jacob 
Fischer,  222  East  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Eighth  Vice-President,  Matthew  Woll.  6111  Bishop 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Headquarters,  A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  Federation  are  ill  national  and  international  unions,  representing  34,000  local  uniou&,  5  depart- 
ments, 46  State  oranches.-SOl  city  centrals,  and  823  local  trade  and  Federal  labor  unions. 

The  building  trades,  metal  trades,  mining,  railroad  and  union  label  trades  departments  are  all  at  Wash- 
ington. » 

THE  RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  President,  Warren  S.  Stone,  B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  President,  W.  S.  Carter,  901  Guardian  Buildings 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ^ 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  A.  E.  King,  American  Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  C.  E.  Whitney,  The  Masonjc  Temple,  Cedar  Rapida,  Iowa. 
STATE  BRANCHES,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

State  branches  and  central  bodies  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  maintained  for  legislative  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  they  have  no  power  to  call  strikes  or  negotiate  wages  or  working  conditions.  Followtng  arc  the 
Chief  oflScers  of  the  State  branches: 
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Alabama.    Lewis  Bowen,  Birmingham. 
Arizona.    Thos.  A.  Frencli,  Phoenix. 
Arkaasas.    L.  H.  Moore,  Fifth  and  Scott  streets, 
Little  Rock. 

California.    Paul  Scharrenberg,  525  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Colorado.    Ed  Anderson,  Denver. 

Connecticut.    I.  M.  Ornburn,  215  Meadow  St. 
New  Haven. 

Florida.   W.  P.  Mooty,  Miami. 

Georgia.    J.  A.  McCann,  Savannah. 

Idaho    Al  Reynolds,  Labor  Temple,  Boise. 

Illinois.    Victor  A.  Olander.  164-166  West  Washing- 
ton street,  Chicago.  . 

Indiana.  .  Adolph  J*  Fritz,  29  South  Delaware  street, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa.    Earl  C,  Willey,  Sioux  City. 

Kansas.    Charles  Hamlin,  Pittsburgh. 

Kentucky.    Peter  J,  Campbell,  Louisville. 

Louisiana.    Ernest  H.  Zwally,  Shreveport. 

Maine.    H.  B.  Brawn,  Augusta. 

Marvland-District  of  Columbia.    Newton  A.  James, 
606  Fiftli  street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts.    Martin  T.  Joyce,  Old  South  Build- 
ing, Boston. 

Michigan.    John  J.  Scannell,  Detroit. 

Miun^ota.    George  W.  Lawson,  75  West  Seventh 
street,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi.    Jos.  W.  Jones,  Meridian. 

Missouri.    F.  W.  Brand,  Roth  Bldg.,  St.  Joseph. 

Montana.    J.  T.  Taylor,  Helena 

Nebraska.    Frank  M.  Coffey,-  Labor  Bureau,  State 
Capitol,  Lincoln. 


New  Hampshire.    Chas.  H.  Bean,  Jr.,  Franklin. 
Nesv  Jersey.    Henry  F.  Hilfers,  68  Soutb  Orange 

avenue,  Newark. 
New  Mexico.    J  js.  J.  Votew,  113  West  Lead  avenue, 

Albuquerque. 
New  York.    Edvv.  A.  Bates,  Jones  Building,  Utica. 
North  Carolina.    C.  G.  Worley,  Asheville. 
North  Dakota.    N.  M.  Aune.  Grand  Forks. 
Ohio.    Thomas  J.  Donnelly,  Columbus  Savings  and 

Trust  Building,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma.    Geo.  B.  Johnson,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon.    W.  E.  Kinsey,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania.    C.  F.  Quinn,  Commonwealth  Tnist 

Company  Building.  Harrisburg. 
Porto    Rico.    Free    Federation    of  Worklngmen. 

Rafael  Alonso,  San  Juan. 
Rhode  Island.    Lawrence  A,  Grace,  268  Weybosset 

street,  Providence.  • 
Soutti  Carolina.    John  L.  Davis,  Columbia. 
Tenne.ssee.    W.  C.  Birthwright,  316  Third  avenue 

north,  Nashville. 
Texas.    Rob't  McKialey,  Temple. 
Utah.    A.  E.  Harvey,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Vermont.    Alexander   Ironside.   33   Ayers  street, 

Barre. 

Virginia.    J.  Grlbben,  Newport  News.  • 
Washington.    L.  W.  Buck,  Seattle. 
West  Virginia.    James  L.  Pauley,  610  Ohio  avenue, 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin.    J.  J.  Handley,  207  Brisbane  Hall,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Wyoming.    William  A.  James,  Mine  Workera'  Build- 
ing, Cheyenne. 


ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Division — L.  E.  Sheppard,  President,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  A.  B.  Garretson, 
Advisory  Counselor,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  S.  N.  Berry,  Senior  Vice-President,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  C.  E. 
Whitnov,  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa;  E.  P.  Curtis,  Vice-President,  Crystal 
City,  Tex.;  W  M.  Clark,  Vice-President,  6111  Caluraei  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.;  W.  C.  Turner,  Vice-President, 
2833  Eads  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  M.  C.  Carey,  Vice-Pi*esident,  Apt.  30,  Algdnquin,  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
J.  A.  Phillips,  Vice-President  1332a  Shawmui  Place,  St.  Lojiis,  Mo.:  J.  M.  Larisey,  Vice-President,  4 
Liberty  Street,  Charleston,  S.  C;  J.  T.  Hu?hes,  Vice-President  1157  Portland  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
F.  H.  Nemitz,  Argonaut  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  P.  Elidns.  Grand  Inside  Sentinel,  3915  De  Tonty, 
Bt.  Louis  Mo.;  Yyf.  P.  Sheahan,  Grand  O  itside  Sentinel,  Commercial  Hotel,  Springfield,  111. 

Trustees — J,  D.  Condit,  Chairman,  West  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  H.  Mooney,  3532  N.  Gratz 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  Anderson,  237  S.  Chautauqua  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Insurance  Committee — C.  E.  Bishop.  Chairma^n,  307  N.  Walnut  Street,  Danville*  111.;  H.  S.  Hopkins 
\'^'f^-Chairman,  43  High  Street,  Skowhegan,  Me.;  M.  J.  Land,  212  N.  Irvine  Street,  Cartersville,  Ga, 

The  order  was  organized,  July  6,  1869,  and  on  Sept.  1,  1920,  it  had  54,344  members. 

GRAND  LODGE  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN 
AND  ENGINEMEN. 

President — W.  S.  Carter,  901  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Assisiatit  President — Timothy  Shea, 
901  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Vice-President— C.  V.  McLaughlin,  403  Premier  Bldg.,  18th  and 
Penn  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-President — P.  J.  McNamara,  9  Hughes  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President — Geo.  K.  Wark,  280  Pacific  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont.  Vice-President — D.  B.  Robertson, 
2218  Market  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Vice-President — Arthur  J.  Lovell,  2115  George  Street,  Logaas- 
port,  Iiid.  Vice-President — -S.  A.  Boone,  209  S.  Story  Street,  Boone,  Iowa.  Vice-President^C.  J.  GoiT, 
4524  Avenue  E,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Vice-President — O.  D.  Hopkins.  216  West  Avenue,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
General  Secretary  and  Treasurer— A.  H.  Hawiey,  901  Guardim  Sldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Editor  and  Man- 
ager of  Magazine — John  F.  McNTamee,  917  Guardian  Bldf,'.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  General  Medical  Examiner — ■ 
W.  B.  Gory,  937  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Chaplain — J.  J.  Leahy,  3229  Memphis  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Board  of  Directors — O.  W.  Karn,  Chairman,  347  Piicific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  A.  I.  Kauffman, 
Secretary,  915  Fifth  Avenue,  Altoona,  Pa.;  E»  A.  Ball,  60  Arthur  Street,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can.;  Fred  Birr, 
Brazos  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex.;  F,  W.  Lev/is.  Heavener,  Okia.;  R.  E.  Moon,  2029  Russell  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  J.  A.  McBride,  434  E.  157th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Grand  President  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  is — Sadie  E.  Schoe- 
nell,  Huntington,  Ind.:  Grand  Vice-President— Agnes  G.  Strong,  527  Greeno  Street,  Boone,  Iowa;  Gravid 
Past  President — Maud  E.  Moore,  15  Market  Place,  Stratford.  Ont.;  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mary 
E.  Dubois,  811  Eighth  Street,  Boone,  Iowa.  Grand  Executive  Board — Stena  Ward,  Sparks,  Nev.;  Lou  E. 
Killion,  413  E.  Broadway,  Sndalia,  Mo.;  Alma  Benner,  730  Middlebury  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Board  of 
Grand  Trustees — Elizabeta  Smith,  122  >  Forsythe  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Lillian  Youngs,  Matamoras, 
Pa.,  Box  199;  Minnie  Williams,  11511  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland  Ohio.    Grand  Medical  Examiner—^ 

I  Harriett  M.  Daniel,  corner  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Murphysboro,  111.    Magazine  Editress — Maud 
E,  Moore,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

;  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS. 

V*  •  (Headquarters,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

Grand  Chief  Engineer — Warren  S.  Stone.  First  Grand  Engineer — W.  B.  Prenter.  Second  Grand  En- 
Qlneer  and  Editor  of  Engineers'  Journal — -C.  H.  Salmons.  President  Insurance  Department — -W.  E.  Futch, 
Cleveland. 

k.:.    The  Brotherhood  of  Loeon^otive  Engineers  was  organized  In  1863,  and  has  84,000  members. 

The  Brotherhood  is  an  international  organization,  and  has  887  sub-divisions  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  owns  it  own  fourteen-story  office  building  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  international  headquarters  is  maintained. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  opened  for  business  in  November,  1920,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Co-operative  National  Bank,  for  which  they  received  a  charter  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

^  The  organization  also  maintains  its  own  Insurance  DepartiQo^it,  of  which  department  the  following 
are  the  officers  in  charge:    W.  E.  Futch,  President;  C.  E.  Richards.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NATIONAL  CRANOE,   PATiiONS  OF  HUSBANDRY^. 

Master — S.  J.  Lowell,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Se-creiary — C.  M.  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio.  Wash- 
nsrtOD,  D.  C,  Office.  303  Seventh  Street,  N.  W.,  T.  C.  Atkeson  in  charge. 

OFFICES  OF  STATE  GRANGES. 


Masters, 
California,  Frank  L,  Hunt,  Napa. 
Colorado,  John  Mori*^s,  Golden. 
Connecticut,  Frank  E.  Blakeman,  Oronoque. 
Delaware,  Jacob  H.  Roosa,  Milford. 
Idaho,  W.  W.  Deal,  Nampa. 
Illinois,  E.  A.  Eckert,  Mascoutah. 
Indiana,  Everett  McCluve,  Aurora, 
iowa,  A.  B.  Judson,  Balfour. 
Kansas,  B.  Needham,  Lane. 
Kentucky,  W.  H.  Clayton,  Hebron. 
Maine,  W.  J.  Thompson,  South  China. 
Maryland,  B.  John  Black,  Roslyn. 
Massachusetts,  Leslie  R.  Smith,  Hadley. 
Michigan,  John  C.  Ketcham,  Hastings. 
Minnesota,  A.  R.  Hammergren,  Harris. 
Missouri,  C.  O.  Raine,  Canton. 
Montana,  Clark  Bumgarner,  Fife. 
Nebraska,  H.  G.  Beardslee,  Lexington. 
New  Hampshire,  Fred  A.  Rogers,  Meriden. 
New  Jersey,  Walter  H.  Havens,  Cranbury. 
New  York,  W,  N.  Giles,  Skaneateles. 
North  Dakota,  T.  M.  Williams,  Des  Lacs. 
( >hio,  L.  J.  Taber,  Barnesville. 
Oklahoma,  C.  C.  King,  Banner. 
Oregon,  C.  E.  Spence,  Oregon  City,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
i'ennsylvania,  John  A.  McSparran,  Furniss. 
Mhode  Island,  S.  B.  Steere,  Chepachet. 
•^outh  Dakota,  George  W.  Dixon,  Watertown. 
Vermont,  O.  L.  Martin,  Plainfield. 
Washington,  'Wm.  Bouck,  Sedro  Wooley. 
West  Virginia,  T.  C.  Atkeson,  303  7th  St.,  Wiash., 
D.  C. 

Wisconsin,  Herman  Ihde,  Neenah. 
Wyoming,  Mrs.  Pearl  Stilwell,  J^ander. 


Secretaries. 
California,  Mrs.  Martixa  L.  Gamble,  Santa  Rosa. 
Colorado,  Otis  Scruggs,  413  Charles  Bldg,.  Denver. 
Connecticut,  Ard.  Welton-,  Plymouth 
Delaware,  Wesley  Webb,  Dover. 
Idaho,  Ferrin  G.  Harland,  Payette. 
Illinois,  Miss  Jeanette  E.  Yates,  Dunlap 
Indiana,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Golden,  Mishawaka 
Iowa,  Miss  Mary  E.  Yocum,  Davenport 
Kansas,  A.  E.  Wedd,  Lenexa. 
Kentucky,  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Sayre,  Florence. 
Maine,  E.  H.  Libby,  Aubiu-n. 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Eliz.  O.  Jean,  Woodlawn. 
Massachusetts,  Wm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton. 
Michigan,  Miss  Jennie  Buell,  Ann  Arbor, 
.Minnesota,  Mi^s.  John  Herzog,  Austin. 
Missouri,  Miss  Lulu  Fuqua,  Hannibal. 
Montana,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Anderson,  Conrad. 
Nebraska,  Mrs.  Edna  J.  Cosner,  Merna. 
New  Hampshire,  George  R,.  Drake,  Manchester. 
New  Jersey,  Miss  Mary  R.  Brown,  Swedesboro. 
New  York,  F.  J.  Riley,  Sennett. 
North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Fannie  Koester,  Beulah. 
Ohio,  W.  G.  Vandenbark,  Zanesville,  R.  F.  D. 
Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Ollie  Spitler,  Yukon. 
Oregon,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Howard,  Mulino, 
Pennsylvania,  Fred  Brenckman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  . 
Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  0.  L.  Chase,  Newport 
South  Dakota,  Earl  R.  Foust,  Flandrean 
Vermont,  A.  A.  Priest.  Randolph. 
Washington,  F.  W.  Lewis,  Tumwater. 
West  Virginia.  M.  V.  Brown,  Pliny. 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Edith  K.  Reik,  Rhinelander. 
Wyoming,  Miss  Margaret  Bundy,  Burns 


TRADE  UNIONS  Itl   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Germany  (1920)  7,500,000,  including:  *  Metal  workers,  1,600,000;  Agricultural  workers,  650,000: 
factory  workers,  600,000;  transport  workers,  540,000;  Textile  workers.  450,000;  building  trades,  430,430; 
mine  workers,  400,000;  railw^iy  men,  400,000;  woodworkers,  370,000;  salaried  employees,  367,000;  muni- 
cipal workers,  269,915;  tailoi^s,  136,000. 

Great  Britain  (1919)  5,436,000,  including:  Mining,  quarrying,  890,000;  railways,  535,000;  other 
transport,  335,000;  iron  and  steel,  140,000;  engineering  and  foundry,  556,000;  shipyards,  170,000;  building, 
woodworking,  280,000;  printing  and  paper,  100,000;  cotton  textiles,  350,000;  other  textiles,  140,000;  boot, 
shoe,  leather,  100,000;  clothing,  95,000;  food  trades,  40,000;  distributing  trades,  170,000;  agriculture,  80,000; 
clerks  and  agents,  65,000;  government  employees,  200,000;  general  labor,  970,000;  women  workers,  60,000; 
miscellaneous  trades,  160,000.  \^ 

Austria  (1919)  378,000  paying  members  in  Fed.  of  Trade  Unions. 

Netherlands  (1919)  373,000,  including:  National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  191,000;  Roman 
Catholic  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  92,000;  Evangelical  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  46,000;  National 
Labor  Secretariat,  34,000:  Non-partisan  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  34,000.  The  Dutch  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (1920)  reported  248,000  members,  including  many  of  above. 

Czecho-Slovakia  (1919)  500,000,  of  which  98,000  were  women.  In  the  list  are:  metal  workers,  95,000; 
agriculture,  90,000;  miners,  50,000;  Tailroad.  42,000;  unskilled,  36,000;  textile,  30,000;  building  trades, 
12,000;  woodworkers,  15,000;  glass  Vorkers,  13,000.  ' 

Denmark  (1920)  360,000,  of  which  277,000  were  affiliated  with  the  Danish  Trade  Union  Association. 
The  general  workers  union  gained  most  in  1919. 

Switzerland  (1919)  210,000,  affiliated  with  the  Central  Association. 

Hungary  (1919)  500,000.  Many  of  the  trade  unions,  alleged  to  be  radical,  were  dissolved  by  Bela 
Kun,  and  their  reorganization  under  the  succeeding  administration  has  been  slow. 

Australia  (1920)  582,000,  including:    rail,  75,000;  shipping,  50,000;  agriculture,  44,000;  metal  workers, 
47,000;  food,  drink,  tobacco,  41,000;  building,  36,000;  mines  and  quarries,  36,000;  clothing,  30,000. 
CANADIAN  LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  1919. 

There  were  298  disputes  i<i  labor  in  Canada  in  1919,  involving  138,988  employees,  who  thereby  lost 
3,942,189  working  days.  By  chief  industries,  the  emoioyees  affected  were:  Metals,  machinery,  and  con- 
veyances, 70,268;  mines,  12,196;  building,  10,779;  clothing,  7,539;  foods,  liquors,  and  tobacco,  6,268; 
transport,  14,400.  The  first  named  class  lost  1,993,704  working  days;  mines,  714,340;  building,  287,146: 
textiles,  210,263;  lumbering,  100,785  days. 

CO-OPERATiVE  IVIOVEMENTS. 

(Data  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 

Certain  of  the  early  co-operative  schemes  were  linked  up  with  some  visionary  theory  doomed  to  failure; 
others  were  failures  almost  from  the  start,  as  in  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  profits  they  sold  at  cost  and  were 
thus  unable  to  make  a  financial  success  of  the  venture.  This  was  the  fate  of  the  stores  established  by  the 
Workingmen's  Protective  Union  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  movement 
was  taken  up.  officially,  by  the  labor  unions,  but  as  the  stores  did  not  hold  to  the  Rochdale  Drinciples  and 
were  only  buying  agencies,  the  movement  lost  vitality.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  the  Knights  of 
,  Labor  organized  productive  and  distributive  organizations  on  a  large  scale,  but  while  the  co-operative 
principle  was  held  to  by  the  leaders,  the  majority  saw  only  the  immediate  material  beneflt§,  the  stores 
becoming  commission  houses,  and  in  time  the  movement  was  merged  in  the  modern  labor  movement  ol 
^"crikes  and  legislation.  Farmers'  creameries  have  followed  co-operative  lines  more  closely  than  have  the 
farmers'  elevators.  It  is  estimated  there  are  2,000  cheese  factories  and  3,OO0  co-operative  creameries  in 
the  United  States.  Co-operative  live-stock  selling  associations  are  numerous,  and  Wisconsin  has  at  least 
130.  Co-operative  meat-packing  plants  are  increasing.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  marketing  of 
fruit  co-operatively,  there  being  more  than  a  thousand  fruit  growers'  associations  throughout  the  country. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of  England  manufactures  and  packs.  It  has  wheat  lands  in 
Canada  and  Great  Pritp.in.    in  Great  Britain  (1919)  there  were  105  societies,  with  82,000  members. 
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In  Rassia,  tiie  first  cooperative  society  was  orgaaiaed  la  i86j.  la  i9i8  there  were  over  60,000  organ- 
izations in  agriculture,  and  they  did  a  year's  business  of  $5,150,000,000. 

Denmaric's  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  In  1918,  comprised  1,604  associations;  the  output  in  1917 
vas  valued  at  $21,863,917. 

France  has  over  1,130,000  members  4u  the  co-operative  societies,  and  their  sales  in  1918  exceeded 
8108,000,000. 

Hungary  (1916)  had  6,072  societies,  chiefly  among  the  upper  classes. 

In  Germany  there  were  (1918)  37,284  such  societies,  with  over  5,000,000  members.  ,The  1920  members 
were  about  3,000,000.    The  1918  sales  were  valued  at  $200,000,000. 

India  (1915)  had  17,327  societies,  with  824,469  members  and  $29,000,000  capital. 

Italy  has  over  7,000  societies,  averaging  150  memSiers  each.    They  work  over  110,000  acres  of  land. 

Holland  has  over  3,000  organizations.    They  also  class  themselves  as  labor  societies  and  trade  unions. 

In  Norway  (1918)  there  were  235  societies,  with  68,000  members. 

Roumania  (1916)  had  810  societies,  with  52,000  members. 

Sweden  (1919)  had  920  .societies,  with  370,324  members:  sales  in  1919  totalled  $17,000,000. 
Belgium  (1912)  had  205  societies,  with  171,000  me  nbers.  

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

(By  the  President,  Gilbert  B.  Grosvenor.) 

Founded  In  1889,  "for  the  increase  and  di^usion  of  geographic  knowledge,"  the  National  Geographic 
S<>ciety  has  filled  such  an  important  role  in  the  encouragement  of  science  and  its  application  to  the  needs 
(>t  mankind  t  iat  its  membership  now  exceeds  750,000.  In  the  promotion  of  its  work  of  increasing  geo- 
graphic knowledge  the  society  pioneered  in  the  study  of  Alaska  and  the  encouragement  of  the  openiag 
lip  of  that  terdtory;  supported  Peary  in  his  Polar  work;  investigated  the  problems  of  vulcanism  and  seis- 
mology at  Mont  Pelee,  Messina  and  in  Alaska;  explored  the  ruias  of  the  Inca  country  of  the  high  Anies, 
'inearthing  its  Holy  City,  Machu  Picchu,  and  the  staircase  farms  of  the  Incas,  which  far  eclipse  the  Hanging 
( hardens  of  Babylon;  studied  the  history  of  the  Ice  Age,  as  exemplified  in  the  glaciers  of  Alaska;  discovered 
i  he  Valley  of  tne  Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 

In  its  recognition  of  the  services  to  mankind  of  those  who  labor  to  push  back  the  horizons  of  geog- 
raphy, the  society  has  awarded  the  Hubbard  Gold  Medal  to  Peary  for  his  furthest  north  in  1906:  to  Amund- 
sen for  achieving  the  Northwest  Passage  and  locating  trie  North  Magnetic  Pol«;  to  Gilbert  for  his  physio- 
k-raphlc  researcaes;  to  vShackleton  for  his  Antarctic  explorations;  and  to  Stefansson  for  his  discovery  of  a 
iumdred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  It  also  awarded  special  gold  meials 
ro  Peary  and  Amundsen  for  their  attainment  of  the  North  and  South  Poles  respectively;  and  to  Gen. 
( reorge  W.  Goothals  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  world  in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In 
its  work  of  diffusing  geographic  knowledge  the  society  relies  principally  on  its  leading  publication,  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  This  magazine  contains  some  1,400  pages  of  text  and  illustrations  in 
die  twelve  numbers  of  each  year.  Some  of  these  numbers  are  monographic,  and  have  become  the  recog- 
nized handbook  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal — like  Nelson's  Larger  and  Smaller  Mammals  of  North 
America,  McCandless  and  Grosvenor's  Flag  Number,  Baynes  and  Fuertes's  Dog  Number,  and  Wyllie's 
Romance  of  Military  Insignia. 

Through  the  columns  of  more  than  500  leading  American  daily  newspapers  and  the  large  plate-matter 
syndicates,  the  society's  geographic  news  bulletins  are  reaching  into  more  than  half  the  homes  of  the  United 
states.  These  bulletins  are  furnished  gratis  to  the  press,  and  through  them  the  society  is  able  to  interpret 
the  geographic  and  historioal  backgrounds  that  give  significance  to  the  news  despatches  from  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  its  promotion  of  the  intelll^rent  study  of  cur- 
rent events  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  Is  co-operating  with  the  society  in  placing  illustrated  editions 
of  these  bulletins  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States.  Many  State  Superintendents  have 
reci nested  tnat  they  be  furnished  to  every  teacher  in  their  jurisdiction. 

A  further  educational  activity  undertaken  by  the  society  in  recent  months  is  Its  Pictorial  Geography. 
Aiy  means  of  a  continuing  series  of  loose  leaf  geographic  text  and  pictures,  prepared  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  average  map  and  tne  technical  phraseology  of  geographies  means  little  to  children,  the  society 
is  aiming  to  bring  them  mental  pictures  of  busy  places,  living  peoples  and  beautiful  landscapes,  and  to 
portray  to  them  nature's  moods  and  processes  in  tenhs  they  uiderstand  and  forms  they  enjoy.  Another 
tictivity  of  -the  society  in  the  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge  Is  the  publlcalton  of  books,  maps  and 
monographs  on  subjects  of  first  Interest.  Its  map  of  tne  war  zone  in  France  was  readily  used  by  American 
•  tfticers  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the  War  Department  has  adopted  its  map  of  Mexico  as  the  base  for  the 
army's  military  map  of  that  turbulent  country.  In  1917  the  society  appropriated  $20,000  and  in  1920 
813,500  out- of  its  reserve  fund,  the  money  necessary  to  save  from  destruction  the  privately  owned  "Big 
Trees"  in  Sequoia  National  Park,  California,  and  had  the  ground  they  occupy  deeded  in  perpetuity  to  the 
t'nited  States  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

For  a  review  of  the  society's  scientific  work  during  1920  reference  is  made  to  the  article  on  "Scientific 
Progress  in  1920,"  elsewhere  in  this  Almanac.  T  ae  officers  and  elitorlal  staff  are:  President  and  Editor 
— Gilbert  Grosvenor.  Vice-President— H.QnvY  White.  Vice-Director  and  Associate  Editor — John  Oiiver  La 
Gorce.  Secretary — O.  P.  Austin.  Associate  Secretary — George  W.  Hitchison.  Treasurer — John  Joy  Edson. 
Assistant  Editor — William  J.  Showalter,  Assistant  Editor-— lR,Q\\ih.  A.  Graves.  Chief  of  School  Service — J.  L, 
Burrall.   

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 

AccoRDiNa  to  K.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory  for  1919,  the  number 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  dependencies  was:  


State. 

Dally 

Wkly 

131 

418 

52 

678 

69 

567 

Kentucky. . . 

30 

190 

Louisiana . . . 

19 

136 

12 

77 

Maryland . . . 

17 

105 

91 

359 

Michigan .  . . 

67 

487 

Minnesota.  . 

46 

624 

Mississippi. . 

15 

163 

Missouri. . . . 

76 

656 

Montana .  .  . 

18 

238 

Nebraska . .  . 

2-1 

5Ki 

State. 

Daily 

Wkly 

Alabama. .  .\ 

23 

163 

10 

15 

20 

53 

Arkansas .  . . 

31 

242 

California. . . 

164 

539 

♦  Colorado... . 

40 

301 

<  'onnecticut. 

36 

75 

Delaware. . . 

3 

28- 

Dial,  of  Col . 

7 

24 

33 

150 

28 

225 

9 

14 

Idaho  

12 

133 

H  liinois  

IfVt 

932 

State. 


Nevada  

N.  Hamp ,  .  , 
New  Jersey. . 
New  Mexico. 
New  York.... 
N.  Carolina. 
N.  Dakota. . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma... 

Oregon  

Pennsyl'nia.. 
Philippines.. 
Porto  Rico. . 


Daily  Wkly 


10 

13 
35 
8 

216 
32 
19 

167 
66 
31 

197 
23 
11 


27 

71 
280 

93 
994 
185 
344 
626 
427 
199 
715 
5 

12 


State. 

Daily 

Wkly 

Rhode  Is  

S.  Carolina.. 

11 

23 

17 

100 

S.  Dakota. , . 

19 

343 

Tennessee . . . 

18 

206 

Texas  

108 

731 

Utah  

8 

88 

Vermont  

10 

76 

Virginia .... 

b4 

146 

Virgin  Is. . . . 

4 

Washington. 

36 

263 

W.  Virginia. 

32 

148 

Wisconsin . . . 

66 

483 

Wyoming . . . 

8 

77 

Total  number— dally,  2,562;  weekly,  15,735;  tri-wee^ly,  79;  semi-weakly,  522;  fortnightly,  66; 
monthly,  304;  monthly,  3,297:  bi-monthly.  111;  qua-'terly,  3^i3;  miscellaneous,  38;  grand  total.  2 
*      Aggregate  circulation — evening,  21,600,000;  morning,  12,763,000;  Sunday,  17.233.000. 

There  are  over  60,000  newspapers  published  in  the  world. 
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Salvation  Army;  Oath  of  the  Athenian  Youth. 


THE   SALVATION  ARMY. 

(Prepared  by  that  Organization.) 
National  Headquarters,  122  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
In  1920  the  United  States  branch  of  the  movement  uiUlprwent  a  thorough  reorganization.    Three  ^ 

t.3iTirories  were  created,  witli  headquarters  respectively  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — Com- 
missioner Thomas  Estdl  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  Eastern  Territory,  with  CoL  Richard  H:ol25  as  Chief 
Secretary;  Commissioner  William  Peart  In  charge  of  the  Midwest  Territory,  with  Col.  Sidney  Gauntlett  as 
Ciiief  Secretary,  and  Lieut.-Commissioher  Adam  Gifford  in  charge  of  the  Western  Territory,  with  Col. 
vvmiam  Turner  as  Chief  Secretary.  Separate  editions  of  the  War  Cry  were  published  in  each  territory. 
Comihander  Evangeline  Booth  remains  in  general  charge  of  the  work  in  the  entire  country. 

International  officials — William  P>ramwell  Booth,  eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Silvlktion  Array,  is 
General  of  the  entire  organization,  tlie  international  headquarters  being  in  London,  England.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Bramweil  Booth,  has  charge  of  the  work  in  the  British  Isles.  Next  in  rank  comes  Commissioner  Edward 
T.  Higgins,  Ciiief  of  the  Staff,  who  sojiie  years  ago  was  Chief  Secretary  for  the  work  in  the  United  States 
3f  America. 

U.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  30,  1919. 


Field  Work. 


Corps  and  outposts  

Officers  and  cadets. ;  

Hotels:  Men;  

Women  

Young  women's  board,  homes. 

Accommodation  

Beds  supplied  

Meals  supplied  

industrial  homes  

Accommodation  

Men  admitted  

Men  passed  out  

Meals  supplied  

Beds  supplied  

Slum  posts  and  nurseries  

Hours  spent  in  active  service. . 

Families  visited  

Children  slieltered  

Rescue  homes,  maternity  hosp's. 

Accommodation  : . . 

Girls  admitted  

Girls  passed  out  

Meals  supplied  

Beds  supplied  

Children  admitted  

Children  passed  out  


West. 


503 

460 

1,890 

1,150 

34 

21 

2 

1 

2 

2,051 

3,272 

703,323 

795,564 

58,405 

312,929 

55 

29 

1.517 

654 

5,138 

1,517 

4,983 

1.469 

1,066,432 

418,777 

370,271 

147,871 

7 

4 

106,356 

10.221 

6.125 

4,250 

47,982 

14 

12 

905 

520 

1,226 

1,088 

1,167 

984 

663,993 

643,335 

212,914 

223,203 

933 

1,058 

890 

1,051 

Field  Work. 


Women  in  home  end  of  year. . . 

Children  in  home  end  of  year. . 
Children's  homes  

Accommodation.  . 

Beds  supplied  

Meals  supplied.  

Prison  work:  Prisoners  assisted 

on  discharge  

Situations  found  

Christmas  dinners  (1918)  

Children  given  Christmas  toys 

(1918)..  

Thanksgiving  dinners  (1918) .. . 
Persons  afforded  temporary  re- 
lief outside  industrial  homes 

and  hotels  »  

Mothers  given  summer  outings. , 
Children  given  summer  outings. 
Men  found  employment  outside 

own  institutions. ,  

Women  found  employment  out 

side  own  institutions  

Meals  given  outs' e  own  instit's 
Beds  given  outs'e  own  institutes 
Pounds  of  ice  distributed .  .  . , 
Pounds  of  coal  dist.i;ibuted. .  . 


East. 


318 
288 
2 

190 
60,462 
185,787 

2,014 
61 

126,704 

49,075 
15,432 


425,638 
3,451 
27,490 

^  20,828 

11,556 
175,306 
61,141 
54,126 
1,172,933 


West. 


330 
405 
1 

250 
69,567 
208,761 

229 
fit  8 
75,056 

22,249 
1,034 


283,713 
l,52i8 
5,876 

25,762 

5,231 
119,150 
46,127 
261,787 
4.59,694 


Countries  and  colonies  occupied  

Languages  in  which  salvation  is  preaclied 

Corps  and  outposts  

Social  institutions  

Day  schools  

Naval  and  military  homes  

Officers  and  cadets  (including  social)  

Officers  and  cadets  engaged  in  social  work 
Persons  without  rank  employed  wholly 

in  S.  A.  work  

I  ocal  officers  (senior  and  junior)  

ijandsmen  (senior)  , 

Bandsmen  (junior)  

:-ongsters  

(Jorps  cadets  

/Periodicals  issued  

/Total  copies  per  issue  

Social  statistics:  Food  depots  (separate) . . 

Shelters  and  food  depots  (men)..  ..... 

Shelters  and  food  depots  (women) .... 

Hotels  for  working  men  .-T  . ,  

Hotels  for  working  women  


Total  

Total  accommodation  

Beds  supplied  ^I'.iring  year  

Meals  sir}:^/l!^id  during  year  

Men's  industr.uij  iiidt  itutions:  Homes., . 

Elevators  ,  

Woodyards  .  .  /. 

Workshops  

Total  


INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS,  DEC,  1918 

Accommodation   .  7,100 

Men  supplied  with  work  during  year 

(temporary  and  permanent)   65,717 

Labor  bureaus:  Branches   120 

Applications  during  year   82,475 

Situations  found  during  year  ,  75,730 

Prison-gate  work:  Homes  „  20 

Accommodation   083 

Ex-criminals  received  during  year.. . .  c  2,041 

Number  passed  out  satisfactory.  ,  1,543 

Inebriates'  homes:  Branches                  =  9 

Accommodation.  ,  316 

Children's  homes:  Branches  ,  75 

Accommodation   3,305 

Creches  ,  33 

Industrial  schools  ,  26 

Accommodation   1,362 

Rescue  homes:  Branches. .   117 

Accommodation   3,824 

Women  received  during  year  , .  6,277 

Passed  out  satisfactory   5,697 

Maternity  homes:  Branches. . .  .•   33 

Accommodation,   967  ' 

Farms  and  colonies   32 

Slum  posts   172 

Other  social  institutions   147 

Total  number  of  social  institutions. . . ,  1,24Q  ' 
Total  number  of  officers  and  cadets  en- 
gaged iu  social  work  »  3,124 


40 
10,591 
1,246 
722 
24 
17,476 
3,124 

6,238 
68,676 
25.626 

5,763 
25,086 
16,901 
76 

1,210,194 
7 
90 
10 
142 
24 


273 
24,925 
6,474,316 
17,437,292 
125 


OATH  OF  THE  ATHENIA^3  YOUTH. 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert 
our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks.  We  will  fight  for  the  Ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone 
and  with  many;  we  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our  best  to  Incite  a  like  respect  and  rev- 
erence in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  or  set  them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  unceasingly , to  quicken 
t,\ie  public's  sense  of  civic  duty.  Thus  in  all  these  ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not  less,  but 
greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 


Religious. — Churches  at  Large*,  Roman  Catholics  in  U.  S.  17'? 


RELIGIOUS   MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

No.  and 
Centr.  Am. 

South 
America. 

Australasia 

Total. 

Roman  Catholics . ,  , . , 

195,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

37,000,000 

35,000,000 

8,000,000 

288,000,000 

Eastern  Catholics,. . . . 

99,000.000 

17,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

121,000,000 

Protestants . . . —  .... 

96.000,000 

10,000,000 

12,000,000 

43,000,000 

1,000,666 

5.000,666 

167,000.000 

Total  Christians  . . 

390,000,000 

37,000.000 

19,000,000 

81,000,000 

36,000.000 

13,000,000 

576,000.000 

10,892,000 

357,000 

.  360,000 

3,530,000 

114,000 

19,000 

14,972,000 

4,000,000 

145,000,000 

52;000,000 

25,000 

15,000 

26,000,000 

227,040,000 

1.000 

140.000,000 

15,000 

1,000 

5.000 

25,000 

140,047.000 

2,000 

215,000,000 

325,000 

50,000 

100,000 

35.000 

215,512,000 

Confuci,  and  Taoists. . 

15,000 

310,000,000 

40,000 

120,000 

15,000 

725,000 

310.925,000 

1,000 

25,000,000 

2,000 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

25,015.000 

2,000 

43,000,000 

99,000,000 

20.000 

1,250,000 

18,000.000 

161,272.000 

Misc  

2.000,000 

10,000,000 

200,000 

9,000.000 

25,000 

150.000 

21,375,(500 

Total  non-Christian. .  . 

16,913.000 

888,357,000 

151,962,000 

12,747,000 

1,529,000 

44,960,000 

111615^000 

'}  06. 9 13,000 

925,357,000 

170.962.000 

93,747.000 

37,529,000 

57,960,000 

16921.58000 

WORLD  TOTALS,  PROTESTANT  DENOMINATIONAL  MEMBERSHIP. 
Church  of  England—England,  Wales,  2.400,000;  Ireland, .576,000:  Scotland.  56.000;  rest  of  worid,  3,000-000. 
Methodists — U,  S.  and  Canada.. 7,600,000;  British  Isles,  1,300,000;  elsewhere,  3,000,000. 
Presbyterlans~U.  S.  and  Canada,.  3.700,000;  British  Isles,  1,933,000;  elsewhere,  3,000,000. 
Baptists — U.  S.  and  Canada,  7,600,000;  British  Isles,  408,000;  elsewhere,  1,000,000. 
Congregationalists— U,  S.  and  Canada,  900,000;  British  Isies,  490,000;  elsewhere,  700,000. 
Xutherans"U.  S.  and  Can.,  2,500,000;  Ger.,  42.000,000;  Scand.,  11,000,000;  elsewhere.  8,000.000. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(These  figures  are  from  tlie  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1919,  copjTighted  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.) 


Bad!  more  

>lim  

'  "-'ai.qo  

riiinati.  .  ,  . 

■  '■ftque  

;■  jiraukee ..... 
,\  f  Orleans.  . 
.\  ■  It  i  ork .... 
Ill  'lion  City . . . 
i"''i  'adclphia.  .  . 

Loins  

St.  Paul  

San  Francisco . 
S'lnia  Fe  •. 


AicKi-ndiL-i  

Alton  

Ahooliu  

lia.kcr  City  

Jiflieviile  

n\3  iiarck  

\u>iH?  

lirookljTi  

iitiffalo  

I5ur!ington  

Charleston  

(-'hoyenno  

C  leveland  

<  olainbus  

(  oncordia  

C  "or pi  15  Chrlsti.  .  . 

<  ovington  

^  rookston  

J  Dallas  

Davenport  

Denver  : 

Drs  Moines  

Detroit 


!!t]t. 


•  W  River  

1  .;igo  , 

il  Wayne.. .  . 

CiahTS'^on  

(irand  Island . . 
(rrand  Ranids. 
C.reat  Falls .  .  . 
Green  Bay.. .  . 
Harrisaurg .... 

Hartford  

tif'lena  


ler- 

Chur- 

Parish 

('atholic 

'y. 

ches. 

Pupils. 

Pop'lat'n 

m 

224 

30.012 

273.200 

-m 

294 

•  72,346 

900,000 

m 

352 

124,287 

1,150.000 

m 

219 

a3.960 

210.000 

233 

14.979 

111.500 

Ml 

299 

37,389 

274,329 

214 

18,070 

426,338 

i.ilo 

391 

93,692 

1,325,000 

155 

114 

7,100 

co-.ooo 

■m 

338 

95.336 

711,293 

578 

317 

37,041 

425.692 

349 

273 

25.413 

265,000 

410 

209 

15.282 

359,037 

80 

356 

4.041 

141,573 

'Si2 

185- 

22.988 

210.000 

""•^ 

79 

2,^1 

42,433 

160 

10,762 

87,000 

110 

11,369 

123.756 

53 

1.037 

6,819 

1:54 

10,699 

70.835 

7i 

152- 

2,640 

37,000 

54 

104 

1,525 

18,253 

566 

237 

74,583 

803,415 

455 

238 

41,538 

341,251 

102 

96 

7,743 

92,692 

36 

1,048 

10,000 

28 

53 

485 

20,000 

402 

234 

53,495 

441,275 

179 

142 

13,844 

104.760 

96 

95 

4,557 

34,386 

45 

113 

3.301 

91,977, 

93 

82 

7,880 

60,000 

49 

79 

1,339 

27,621 

94 

117 

6,926 

37,027 

137 

123 

6.957 

51,253 

181 

232 

8,207 

112.637 

81 

88 

\  2,759 

35,212 

343 

254 

57.70) 

501.519 

72 

98 

4,077 

63.8SO 

65 

92 

2.953 

103,2i>-) 

181 

163 

12,297 

114,695 

14)8 

97 

13,09) 

173,116 

113 

173 

2,112 

69,8/1 

306 

174 

23,730 

145,490 

110 

127 

5,775 

85,000 

50 

89 

1,W9 

20,517 

164 

221 

19,812 

146,155 

56 

124 

1,570 

33,000 

235 

241 

19,182 

149,675 

123 

97 

12,600 

85.000 

425 

247 

41.615 

519.886 

91 

94 

7,560 

75,079 

Diocese. 


Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  .  .  . 
La  Crosse ...... 

Lafayette  

Lead  

Leavenworth . . . 

Lincoln  

Little  Rock .... 

Louisville  

Manchester .... 

Marquette  

Mobile  

Monte'y-L.  Angeles 

Nashville  

Natchez  

Nevi^ark  

Ogdensburg  

Oklahoma  

Omaha  

Peoria   . 

Pittsburgh  

Portland  

Providence  , 

Richmond  

Rochester  

Rockford  

Sacramento  

St.  Augustine . . . 

St.  Cloud  

St.  Joseph  

Salt  Lake  

San  Antonio.  .  .  . 

Savanimh  

Scranton ,  

Seattle  

Sioux  City  

Sioux  Falls  

Spokane  

Springfield  

Superior  

Syracuse ."  

Toledo  

Trenton  

Tucson  

Wheeling  

Wichita  

Wilmington  

Winona  

North  Carolina .  . 
Ruthenian-Greek 

Total  


Cler- 

Chur- 

Paiisa 

Catholic 

gy. 

ches. 

Pupils. 

Pop'lat'n 

255 

198 

19,679 

135,547 

136 

111 

7,873 

72,500 

240 

232 

1)1,786 

118,500 

74 

79 

3,949 

158,715 

148 

805 

28,153 

169 

125 

9,000 

62,000 

■  100 

138 

2,999 

36,485 

88 

104 

23,192 

213 

169 

14.402 

119,682 

144 

111 

17.147 

135,712 

98 

136 

8,3U 
6,499 

93,113 

134 

109 

47,629 

248 

237 

9,724 

190,000 

53 

58 

4,231 

25,000 

51 

111 

5.639 

30.792 

569 

242 

63.862 

542.337 

160 

156 

4,250 

100-.337 

103 

154 

5,980 

47,373 

205 

156 

9.994 

75,186 

226 

236 

14.509 

116,553 

603 

356 

67,596 

560,000 

1.53 

156 

17,100 

523,225 

265 

115 

20,400 

276,219 

.  70 

94 

4,868 
24.268 

42.800 

218 

152 

•  172,643 

115 

101 

6,205 

58.-527 

70 

107 

2.396 

55,079 

50 

77 

3,949 
6,989 

50,913 

1.50 

134 

62,694 

98 

98 

3,776 

44,102 

19 

32 

342 

12,175 

160 

178 

9,076 

146,452 

65 

58 

3,866 

19,829 

.3.04 

235 

23,000 

275.145 

138 

141 

5,532 

BO.OOf) 

140 

143 

9,150 

64,724 

137 

192 

4.780 

65,9.50 

37 

9K 

2.241 

26.339 

377 

213 

34,061 

332,750 

92 

151) 

4,981 

55.131 

1.56 

135 

15,285 

151.463 

174 

121 

18,050 

121.039 

228 

199 

19,662 

205.027 

68 

97 

2,358 

50.000 

112 

IIH 

4,315 

61.000 

106 

149 

4.071 

37,848 

59 

50 

.  4,716 

35.000 

120 

123 

7,163 

926 

68.800 

43 

62 

8,100 

153 

227 

-  12,951 

500,000 

21,019 

16,181 

1.701.213 

17,735.553 

Italic  dioceses  are  archdiosases.  Cardinals,  2;  archbishoos,  16;  bishops,  94;  secalir  clergy,  15,389: 
rt'iii^ious  c\^T'j;y,  5,630;  tot^l  clergy,  21,129;  churchea  with  resident  priests.  10,608:  missions  with  churches, 
r>,57;^:  total  churcho^  16,181;  so  niaarios.  110;  sorainary  stulonts,  8. Oil;  c">lI9^?es  for  boys,  211;  academies 
for  -iris,  7iX);  parishm  with  schools.  5,852;  orphan  asylums.  296;  orphans.  45,687;  homes  for  the  aged,  121. 
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Religious — Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY. 

At  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Benedict  XV.,  Giacomo  deil:< 
Chiesa,  born  at  Genoa,  Italy,  November  21,  1854;  made  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  December  18,  1907;  Cardinal. 
May  25,  1914;  elected  Pope,  as  successor  of  Pius  X.,  September  3,  1914,  crowned  September  6,  1914.  The 
Pontiff  is,  in  orders,  a  Bishop.  His  ecclesiastical  title  is:  His  Holiness,  the  Pope;  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  Successor  of  St.' Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles;  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Patriarch  of  the  West;  Primate  of  Italy;  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Roman  Province;  Sovereign 
of  the  Temporal  Dominions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  CARDINALS. 
Note — The  College  of  Cardinals,  when  complete,  is  made  up  of  70  members,  of  whom  6  are  Cardinal- 
Bishops,  50  are  Cardinal-Priests,  and  14  are  Cardinal-Deacons.    The  College  is  the  Senate  of  the  Roman 
Church.    They  advise  the  Pope  and  elect  his  successor.    The  Cardinal-Bishops  take  their  titles  from  the 
Suburban  Sees  of  Rome:    Porto  and  Santa  Ruflna,  Albano,  Palestrina,  Sabina,  Frascati,  and  Velletri. 


Nationality 

Year  of 
Birth. 

Year  o: 
Creatioi 

Italian 

1836 

1889 

Italian 

1853 

1907 

Italian 

1847 

1915 

Italian 

I8ol 

191/ 

Italian 

1858 

1917 

Italian 

1838 

1919 

Portuguese 

1841 

1884 

American 

1834 

1886 

Irish 

1840 

1893 

Italian 

1850 

1894 

Italian 

1836 

1896 

\      ,  , 
tepanish 

18d5 

18^7 

Sicilian 

1846 

1899 

Italian 

1850 

1899 

Austrian 

1863 

1901 

Italian 

1835 

1901 

Spanish 

1865 

1903 

Brazilian 

1850 

1905 

Italian 

1845 

1905 

Italian 

1844 

1907 

Italian 

1858 

1907 

Italian 

1858 

1907 

Belgium 

1851 

1907 

Italian 

■ 

1852 

1907 

French 

1842 

1907 

Frencii 

1849 

1907 

Portugese 

1842 

1911 

English 

1861 

1911 

American 

1859 

1911 

Spanish 

1847 

1911 

Fremch 

1830 

191 1 

1854 

1911 

Canadian 

1S40 

1914 

Hungariam 

1852 

1914 

Austrian 

1864 

1914 

Italian 

1838 

1915 

German 

1845 

1915 

Italian 

1852 

1915 

Italian 

18e58 

19 15 

Italian 

1860 

1916 

Italian 

1856 

1916 

French 

1842 

1916 

Frencti 

1856 

1916 

Italian 

1863 

1916 

Italian 

1872 

1916 

French 

1859 

1916 

Italian 

1855 

1911 

French 

1846 

1911 

Italian 

1852 

19 1; 

Italian 

1860 

1914 

English 

1846 

1911 

Italian 

1843 

19 IG 

Italian 

1856 

19 10 

German 

1859 

1919 

Italian 

1848 

1919 

Italian 

184:6 

19  i  9 

Spanish 

1843 

191'; 

Italian 

1853 

19 

Polish 

1863 

)  V.  1 

Polish 

1S69 

i9i. 

Name. 


Office  or  Dignity. 


Cardinal-Bishops : — 
Vincenzo  Vannutelli.. 


Gaegano  de  Lai  , 

Antonio  Vico  

Gennaro  Granito  Pignatelli  di 

Belmonte  

Basilio  Pompilj  

Giuli^  Boscui  

Cardinal-Priests : — 

Jose  Sebastiao  Neto  

James  Gibbons  

Michael  Logue  

Andrea  Ferrari  

Giuseppe  Prisco  

Jose  Maria  Martin  de  Herrera 

y  de  la  Iglesia  

Giuseppe  Francica-Nava  di 

Bontife  

Agostino  Richelmy  

Leo  von  Skrbensky  

Bartolomeo  Bacilieri  

Rafael  MeiTy  del  Val ....... 


Bishop  of  Palestrina,  Arch-priest  of  Patr, 
Liberian  Basilica,  Datary  of  The  Pope.  . .  . 

Bishop  of  Sabiua  

Bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa  Ruflna  


Bishop  of  Albano  

Vicar-Gen.  of  the  Pope,  Card.-B'p  of  Velletri 
Bishop  of  Frascati  


Former  Patriarch  of  Lisbon . 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.. . . 

Archbishop  of  Armagh  

Archbishop  of  Milan. ....... 

■  rchbishop  of  Naples  


Joaquim  Arcoverde  de  Albu- 
querque Cavalcanti  

Attavio  C:>giano  de  Azeuedo. 

Aristide  Rinaldini. .  .V  

Pietro  Maffl  

Alessandro  Lualdi  

Desire  Mercier  

Pietro  Gasparri  


Archbishop  of^ Santiago  de  Compostela  

Archbishop  of  Catania  

Archbishop  of  Turin  

Archbishop  of  Olinuty  

Bishop  of  Verona.  

Sec.  of  the  Congr.  of  the  Holy  Office,  Arcbp, 
Vatican  Basil  


Archbishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro — 
Pref .  Congr.  for  Altairs  of  Relig.. 


Louis  Henri  Lucon  

Paulin  Pierre  Andrieu  

Antonio  Mendes  Bello  

Francis  Bourne  

William  O'Connell  

Enrique  Almaraz  y  Santos. .  . 
Francois  Marie  Anatole 

Reverie  de  Cabrieres  

Willem  V m  Rossum .  . '.  

Louis  Nazarie  Begin  

John  Csernoch  

Gustav  Piffl  

John  Cagliero  

Andrew  Francis  Fruhv/irt..  .  . 
Alfonso  Maria  Mistrangelo. . . 
Rafael  Scapinelli  di  Legaigno 

Petro  Lafontaine  

Donato  Sbaretti  

Augustus  Dubourg  

Charles  Ernest  Dubois.  .  . 
Tommaso  Pio  Boggiani. .  . 

Alessio  Ascaliessi  

Louis  Joseph  Maurin  

Cardinal-Deacons: — 
Gaetano  Bisleti  


Archbishop  of  Pisa  

Archbishop  of  Palermo  

Archbishop  of  I^Iechlin  

Camerlengo  of  the  Church,  Pontif.  Secretary 

of  State  

Archbishop  of  Reiins  

Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  

Patriarch  of  Lisbon  

Archbishop  of  Westminsi;;r  

Archbishop  of  Boston  

Archbishop  of  Seville  *.  .  , 

Bishop  of  Montpellier  , 


Archbishop^f  Quebec  

Archbishop  of  Esztergom  (Ciran) . 

Archbishop  of  Vienna  

Apostol.  Deleg.  to  Costa  Rica. . ,  . 

Nuncio  at  Munich  

Archbishop  of  Florence  ,  . 

Nimcio  in  Vienna  

Patriarch  of  Venice.  


Archbishop  of  Rennes, 
Archbishop  of  Paris . . . 


Louis  Billot  

Filippo  Giustini  

Michele  Lega  

Francis  Aldan  Lasquet. 

Nicolo  Marini.  

Oreste  Giorgi  

Adolphus  Bertram  

Filippo  Camassel  

Augusto  Silj  

Juan  S.  y  Romero  .... 
Teodoro  V.  di  Bonzo. . . 
Alexander  Kakowski. . . 
Edmund  Dalbor  


Archbishop  of  Benevenio. 
Archbistiop-of  Lyons  


Commenatory  Grand 
Malta  in  Rome  


Prior  Sov.  Order  of 


Prefect  Congr.  Sacraments.  .  . 
Prefect  of  Apostolic  Signature. 


Bishop  or  Breslau  

Former  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  .  .  , 
Vice  Chamberlain  of  tno  Ctiurch  . 

Archbishop  ii  Saragossa  

Head  of  Con?rreg.  Eastern  Church. 

Archbi-shop  of  Warsarv.  

Arcnoishop  of  Posea  
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RO-MAX   CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STAI  NS. 


A  PC  )STO  LI  C   D  I-:  LEGATE . 


BaUiiuore.  Md  . . . 

Boston,  Alasa  

Chicago,  111  

Cinclunati.  Ohio. 
DubuqUe.  Iowa . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis . 
New  Oi-lenne  La. 


JOHN  BONZANO,  D 
ARCHBISHOPS 

Cons 


D.,  WASHINTGTOX,  1).  C. 


..James  CJibbons,  Cardinal  ..  .  186S 
.  .  W.  li.  ()'( 'onticll.  Cardinal .  .  1901 

.  .Geoi-ge  W.  Mundeleiii  1909 

.  .  HeiH-y  Aloeller  vm 

.  .James  J.  Keano   .  Iv)02 

.  .Sebastian  G.  I\Us.smcr. .  .  i"^!*- 
..John  \V.  Shaw   .  ImKi 


Conn. 

New  York.  N.  Y  . .  .  .Patrick  J.  Hay(iS  1914 

Oregon  City,  Ore.  .  .Alexander  Christie  389h 

Philadelphia,  Pn  .  .  .  .D.  J.  Dougherty  liKKj 

St.  Louis,  I\Io  John  Joseph  Glennon  ISM 

St.  Paul.  Minn  Austin  Dowling  1912 

San  F'ranoisco.  ( "al .  .  l^J.  J.  Hainia  

Santa  Fo,  N.  Mcx ...  Albert  Daeger  1902 


Albaay,  N,  Y .  .  . 
Alexandria,  La, .  . 
Alton.  111.  ,  .  .  J%  . 
Altoona,  Pa  

Baker  City,  Ore. 
Baltimore,  Md  .. 
Baltimore*  Md .  . 


Belmont,  N,  C  

Belleville,  111  

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.. 

Boise,  Idaho  

Boston.  Mass  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Burlington,  Vt  

Charleston,  S,  C .  .  . 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. .  . 

Chicago.  Ill  

Cleveland.  Ohio.  . 
Columbus,  Ohio. . .  . 
Concordia,  Kan. .  . 
Corpus  ClU'isti.  Tex 
Covington,  Ky ... 
Grookston,  Minn.. 

Dallas,  Tex  

Davenport,  Iowa, . 

Denver,  Col  

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . 
Detroit,  Mich  .... 

Duiuth,  Minn  

El  Paso,  Tex .  .  \  .  .  . 

Erie,  Pa.  . , , ,  

Erie,  Pa . 
Fall  River,  Mass, .  . 
F-ai-go,  N.  Dak.. .  . 
1  >ri  Wayne,  Ind. . 
!\eston,  Tex,  .  .  . 

nd  Island  

.  :iud  Raoids,  Mid 
Great  Falls,  Mont. . 
<ireen  Bay,  Wis.  . 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  .  . 
Hartford,  Ct  


Helena,  Mont  

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo . 
La  Crosse,  Wig .  .  . 


('( 

Edmund  F.  GibbOiug  

.  ( 'orncHus  Van  do  \  e;i   

.  Janx-'  Kyan  

.  F^uj^cno  .-\.  CJarvey  

J.  J.  .\TcC')rt  (Coadj.)  

J.  F.  McGrath  

,0.  1'.  Gorrigan  (Auxiliary). 
.  r.  J.  Sba'ian  (Rector,  Cath- 
olic University)  

.Leo  Haid.  O.  S.  B   r,  . 

.  Henrv  Althoff  

\'ince!it  Wehrle,  O.  S.  B.. 
.  Doni(>!  M.  Gorman  

Jos'.'i):i  G.Anderson  (A  uxil'-v) 

( '  McDonrv3ll  

.  V/illiam  Turner .  ,  .  .'  

.Iosrj)h  J.  Rice  

.William  T.  Russol!  

.P  A.  McGovern  

A.  J  McGavick  

.h)hn  P.  Farrelly  

J.  J.  Hartley  

J.  F.  c 'unnincrham  •  

Paul  J.  Nussbaura,  CP  

. Ferdi.'ia  nd  Bro.ssart  

.  Titnolhy  Corbett  

..ioso,)!i  P.  Lynch  .  , 

Junu'S  Davis  

.  J.  ITciirj'  Tiheii  ,  . 
.Thomas  W.  Drumm 
.  AL  J.  Gallagher  

J.  T.  McNicliolas.  O.  P 

.  A.  J.  Schuler  

.John  E.  Fitzmaurice  . 

.J.  M.  Gannon  (AiLxiliary)  . 

.  Daniel  F.  Feehan.  ....     .  . 

.  James  O'Reilly  

Herman  J.  Alerdlne;  

.  { •.  v..  15  vrne  

J.  A.  Duffy  

Edwjuxl  D.  Kelly  

.  .\L  G.  Lenihan  

.  Paul  V.  Hiiodc  

.  i*.  II.  McDevitt  

.  ,Ioiin  J.  Nilan  

John  G.  Murray  (.Auxil'.v)  .  . 

.John  P.  Carroll  

.Jo  t't>h  Charr.-;(nd  

Thomas  fJllis  

.James  Sc'i\vci)acSi   


Lafayette,  La  

Lead  Gity.  S.  Dak  . 
Loave/nvortii,  Kan. . 

Lin<'()ln,  Neb  

I.,ittle  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Antjeles,  Cal . . . 

Louisville,  Ky  

AUinchester,  N.  H.. 
^hlrquette,  Mich .  . 

Mobile,  Ala  

Nashville,  Tenn .  .  . 

Natchez,  Mis.s  

Newark,  N.  J  

New  Orleans,  La . . . 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. . 
Ofzdensburg,  N.  Y. . 
Oklahoma,  Okia  . 

Omaha,  NTcb  

Peoria.  Ill  

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
l^ittsburgh.  Pa .... 

Portland,  Me  

Providence,  R.  I . 
Providence,  P.  L  .  . 
Richmond,  \'a. .  .  . 
Rochester,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Rock  ford.  III  

St.  Augustine,  Fla. . 
St.  Gloud,  Minn.  .  . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo .  ,  , 
Sacramento,  (Jal .  .  . 
Salt  Lake  C.,  TTtah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  . 

Savannah.  Gra  

Seattle,  W^ash  

Scranton.  Pa  

Sioux  City,  Iowa  , . . 
Sioux  Falls,  ,S  Da.!; 
Spokane,  Wa.s.h 
Springtleld,  Mas.s 
Superior,  Wis.  .  .  . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 
Toledo.  Ohio.  .  .  .  .  . 

Trenton,  N.  J  

Tucson,  Ariz  

Wheeling,  W.  Va..  . 

Wichita,  Kan  

Wilmington,  Dei .  . 
Winona,  Miini  


C<ms . 

.J.  13.  Jeanmai'd  1918 

..John  J.  Lawler  19Jn 

John  Ward  1911 

,C.  J.  O'Reilly  190.3 

John  B.  Morris  1906 

John  J.  Cant  well  :  .1917 

.  Denis  O'Donaghue  1900 

CL  A.  Guertin  1907 

Frederick  Eis  1899 

,  Edward  P.  Allen  lHf)7 

.Thomas  S.  ^?^•^ne   1891 

John  E.  Gunn  1911 

John  J.  O'Connor  !901 

,J.  M.  Laval  (Auxiliary)  ...  .1911 

.  Henry  Gabriels  1892- 

.L  H.  Conroy  (.Auxiliary )..  .1912 

.  Tlicophile  M('(M-sehaert  1891 

.J.  .1,  Harty  190:^ 

.  iOdmund  ^L  Dunne  1909 


J   F.  Ri  gis  Ganevhi  

Lonis  S.  Walsh.  ,  

M.  Ilarklns  

.  Wm.  A.  Hickey  (( •oadj.)  . 

D  J.  (3'Gonnell 

Thos.  F.  Hickey  

Peter  J.  Muldoou  

M.  .'.  Curley  

J   F.  Busch  

M.  F.  Burke. .  

Thomas  Grace ,  

.J.  S.  Glass,  G.  M  

Arthur  Drossaerts  

BfMij.  J.  Keiley  

,  lOdward  O'Dea  

M  J.  Hoban  


.  1903 
.  190<i 
.  1887 
.1919 
.  1908 
.  1905 
.  1901 

1914 
.  1910 
.  1887 

1896 
.191.5 
.  1918 

.  vm 

.  1K96 


.  Tiionms  O'Gorman 

A  F.  Schinner  

Thomas  D.  Beavan  . 
J.  M.  ivoudelka  , 
John  Grimes. .  .  .-.  . 
Joseph  Schrembs.  , 
Thomas  J.  Walsh. .  . 
Henry  Granjon ,  ,  .  . 

P.  .).  Donahue  

J.  J  Henness,y  

John  J.  Monaghan. . 
Patrick  R.  Heffron  . 


1909 


.  1911 
.  1918 

.  1900 
1894 
.  (888 
.  1897 

.  b)io 


LATTER  DAY  SAINTS   (MORMONS)— CHURCH  MEMBERSFIIP,  1916. 
(The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  founded  in  1830,  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  Smith, 
was  moved  to  KirtUnd,  Ohio,  in  1831;  thence  to  Missouri,  to  Illinois,  and,  finally,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In 
1853  a  defection  became  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.     In  the  table 
statistics  appear  for  both  branches.) 


Original 

Reorg. 

Branch. 

Branch. 

125 

138 

272 

702 

711 

7.487 

439 

410 

1,622 

1.069 

9,974 

1,460 

639 

278 

1.973 

3,429 

1,484 

598 

568 

2.S02 

■  ■  '    "  3S.5 

1.566 

2,311 

2,335 

Original  Reorg. 
Branch  Branch. 


2,137 
454 
12,496 
2,634 
3.358 
2.608 
2,615 
72,439 
1,762 
667 
396 
567 
1.553 


1,738 
547 
128 
2,848 
1,197 
297 

626 
3,949 

671 
9,878 
2,034 

252 

'  98() 


State, 


Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michjgan  

Minnesota.  .  .  . 
Mississippi. . .  . 

Missouri  

Montana .  .  .  .  . 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Mexico, . , 
New  York .  .  .  . 
North  Carolina 
Noi*th  Dakota, 

Ohio,  ...  

Oklahoma.  .  .  . 


State. 


Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington.  .  . 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


i  Totals 


Original 
Branch. 


2,831 
604 


2,509 
1,572 
2,487 
257,719 

238 
1,540 

880: 
1,732 


9,447 
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BISHOPS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Alabama — Charles  M.  Beckwlth,  Montgomery. 
Alaska — Peter  Trimble  Rowe  (miss.).  Seattle,  Wash. 
Arizona — Julius  W.  Atwood  (miss.).  Phoenix. 
Arkansas — James  R.  Winchester,  Little  Rock;  E.  W. 

Saphore,  Suffragan,  Little  Rock;  E.  J.  Demby, 

Little  Rock. 

California — William  Ford  Nichols,  San  Francisco. 
E.  L.Tarsons,  Coadj.,  San  Francisco.  Sacramento: 
W.  H.  Moreland.  San  Joaquin:  L.  C.  Sanfo^rd 
(miss.),  Fresno.  Los  Angeles:  Joseph  H.  Johnsoh 
Pasadena;  W.  B.  Stevens,  Coadj. 

Colorado — I.  P.  Johnson,  Denver. 

Connecticut — Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  Hartford. 
Middletown:  E.  C.  Acheson,  Suffragan. 

Dawm; North — J.  Pontz  Tyler  (miss.),  Fargo. 

Dakota,  South — H.  L.  Burleson,  Sioux  Falls.  W.  P. 
Remington;  Suffragan,  Rapid  City. 

Delaware — Philip  Cook,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — Alfred  Harding,  Washlnstou. 

Florida— Edwin  Gardner  Weed,  Jacksonville.  South- 
ern: Cameron  Mann  (miss.),  Orlando. 

Georgia — Frederick  F.  Reese,  Savannah.  Atlanta: 
Henry  J.  Mikell. 

Idaho — Frank  H.  Touret,  Boise. 

Illinois — Charles  Palmer  Anderson;  S.  M.  Griswold 
(Suffragan),  Chicago.  Quincy:  M.  Edward  Faw- 
cett.    Springfield:  G.  H.  Sherwood,  Rock  Island. 

Indiana — Joseph  M.  Francis.  Indianapolis.  North- 
ern Indiana:    John  H.  White,  South  Bend. 
'  Iowa — Theodore  N.   Morrison,   Davenport.  Des 
Moines:  Harry  S.  Longley,  Coadjutor. 

Kansas — James  Wise,  Topeka. 

Kentucky — Charles  Edward  Woodcock,  Louisville. 

Lexington:  Lewis  W.  Burton. 
Louisiana — Davis  Sessums,  New  Orleans. 
Maine — Benjamin  Brewster,  Portland. 
Maryland — John  G.  Murray,  Baltimore,  Easton: 

Geo.  W.  Davenport. 
Massachusetts — William  Lawrence;  S.  G.  Babcock 

(Suffragan),  Boston.  Western:  Thomas  F.  Davies, 

Springfield. 

Michigan— Charles  David  Williams,  Detroit.  Mar- 
quette: R.  Le  R.  Harris.  Western:  J.  N.  McCor- 
mick,  Grand  Rapids. 

Minnesota — Frank  A.  McElwain,  Minneapolis. 
Duluth:  James  D.  Morrison. 

Mississippi — Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jackson.  Wm. 
Mercer  Green,  Coadjutor. 

Missouri — Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  St.  Louis.  St. 
Louis:  F.  F.  Johnson,  Coadjutor.  Western:  Sidney 
C.  Partridge,  Kansas  City. 

Montana — William  F.  Faber,  Helena;  H.  K.  H.  Fox 
(Suffragan), 

Nebraska — Ernest  Vincent  Shayler,  Omaha.  West- 
ern: George  A.  Beecher  (miss.),  Hastings. 

Nevada — George  C.  Hunting  (miss.),  Reno. 

New  Hampshire — Edward  M.  Parker,  Concord. 

New  Mexico — F.  B.  Howden  (miss.),  Albuquerque. 

New  Jersey — Paul  Matthews,  Trenton.  Newark: 
Edwin  S.  Lines.  Newark:  Wilson  R.  Stearly,  Co- 
adjutor. 

New  York— Cha«.  S.  Burch,  New  York  City.  Cen- 
tral: Charles  Tyler  Olmstead.  Utica:  Charles 
Fiske,  Coadj.;  Syracuse.  Western:  Chsfrles  H. 
Brent,  Buffalo;  D.  L.  Ferris,  (Suffragan).  Albany: 
Richard  H.  Nelson.  Long  Island:  Frederick  Bur- 
gess, Garden  City. 


North  Carolina— Josepn  Blount  Cheshire,  Rul  -int; 
Raleigh:  H.  B.  Delany,  Suffragan.  East  Carolina: 
.  T.  C.  Darst,  Wilmington.  Asheville:  J.  M. 
Horner  (miss.). 

North  Dakota — John  P.  Tyler  (miss  ),  Fargo. 

Ohio — William  Andrew  Leonard.  Cleveland  Tofedo; 
Frank  Du  Moulin,  Coadjutor.  Southern:  Boyd 
Vincent,  Cincinnati.    Theo.  I  R^ese,  Coadjutor. 

Oklahoma— Theo.  P.  Thurston  (miss.),  Muskogee- 
Oregon — Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  Portland.  Eastern: 
R.  L.  Paddock  (miss.),  Hood  River, 

Pennsylvania — P.  M.  jRhinelander;  Thos.  J.  Garland 
(Suffragan).  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh:  Cort- 
landt  Whitehead.  I  Bethlehem:  E.  Talbot,  South 
Bethlehem.  Harriiburg:  James  H.  Darlington* 
Erie,  Rogers  Israel. 

Rhode  Island — J.  De  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence. 

South  Carolina — W.  A.  Guerry,  Ch.#lestoh. 

South  Dakota — Hugh  L.  Burleson,  Sioux  Falls. 
P.  Remington,  Suffragan. 

Tennessee— Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Memphis.  Troy 
Beatty,  Coadjutor. 

Texas — George  Herbert  Kinsolving,  Austin:  Chas.  9. 
Quin,  Coadjutor,  Houston.  Dallas:  Alexander  C. 
Garrett;  H.  T.  Moore,  Coadjutor.  Western: 
William  T.  Capers.  Northern:  Edward  A.  Temple 
(miss.),  Amarillo. 

Utah — Arthur  W.  Mjoulton.  ' 

Vermont — Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Burlington.  Burling- 
ton: George  Y<  Bliss,  Coadjutor, 

Virginia — William  C.  Brown,  Riahmond.  Southern 
Norfolk:  B.  Di.  Tucker,  A.  C.  Thomson.  Ports- 
mouth, \)oadj.;  Southwestern:  Robt.  C.  Jett, 

West  Virginia — W.  L.  Gravatt,  Charleston. 

Wisconsin— William  Walter  Webb,  Milwaukee. 
Fond  du  Lac:  Reginald  H.  Weller„ 

Washington — Olympia:  F.  W.  Keator,  Tacoma. 
Spokane:  Herman  Page  (miss.). 

Wyomine — Nathaniel  S.  Thomas  (miss.),  Cheyenne. 

Africa — Liberia:  W.  H.  Overs. 

Brazil — Southern:  L.  L,  Kinsolving  (miss.),  Rio, 

China — Frederick  R.  Graves  (miS3.),  Slianghai. 
Hankow:  Logan  H.  Roots  (miss.)o  Anking:  D. 
Trumbull  Huntington. 

Hayti — Jas.  C.  Morris  in  charge. 

Panama  Canal  Zone — James  C.  Morris^  ('^f.i.ss.) 

Cuba— Hiram  R.  Hulse  (miss.). 

Virgin  Islands — C.  B.  Colmore,  in  charge, 

Dominica — C.  B.  Colmore,  In  charge. 

Japan — John  McKim  (miss.),  Tokio.  Kioto:  Henry 
St.  G.  Tucker  (miss.). 

Hawaiian  Islands — H.  B.  Restarick  (miss.),  Honol'ilu. 

Mexico — Henry  D.  Aves  (miss.). 

Philippines — Gouveneur  F.  Mosher  (miss.). 

Porto  Rico — Chas.  B.  Colmore  (miss.),  San  Juan 

A.  R.  Graves,  late  Bishop  of  Kearney,  Coronado,  Cal. 

Bishop  Thos.  F.  Gailor,  President  Executive  Council, 
Board  of  Bishops,  281- 4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wm.  M.  Brown,  late  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  GrJion,  O 

Lemuel  H.  Wells,  late  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A.  W.  Knight,  late  Bishop  of  Cuba,  Sev/anee,  Tenii.* 

James  S.  Johnston,  late  Bishop  of  Wesc  Texas,  Saa 
Antonio, 

Paul  Jones,  late  Bishop  of  Utah,  Brownville  June, Me. 
E.  W.  Osborne,  late  Bishop  of  Springfield,  Savannah, 

Ga.  , 
G.  M.  Williams,  late  Bishop  of  Marquette. 
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GENERAL  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


1785 
1786 
1786 
1789 
1792 
1795 
1799 
1801 
1804 
1808 
1811 
1814 
1817 
i820 
1821 
1823 


Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  (1st  session). 

Wilmington,  Del.  (2d  session) 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

New  Haven. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia.   


1826 
1829 
1832 
1835 
1838 
1841 
1844 
1847 
1850 
1853 
1856 
1859 
1862 
1865 
1868 
1871 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Isew  York, 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Cincinnati. 
New  York. 
PhiladelplUa. 
Richmond,  vS', 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Baltimore. 


1874 
1877 
1880 
1883 
1886 
1889 
1S92 
1895 
1898 
1901 
1904 
1907 
1910 
1913 
1916 
1919 


New  York. 
Boston. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Ch'-cago. 
New  York. 
Baltimore. 
Mimieapolis. 
Washington,  D. 
San  Francisco. 
Boston. 
Richmond,  Va 
Cincinnati. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
Detroit 


LAMBETH  CONFERENCE. 
Tha  Lambeth  Conferenice  of  Anglican  Bishops  (London,  July  5- Aug  7.  1920)  attended  by  aeverar 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  prelates,  adopted  resolutions  against  Spiritualism,  Christian  Science,  and 
Theosophy.    The  conference  declared  for  indissoluble  marriage. 


Religions — Methodism  in  the  United  States. 
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BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 


Residence.  Elected. 
•Jamea  M.  TboburQ..Mlss,  Bis.,  Meadville,  Pa.  .1888 

*Earl  Cranston  New  Richmond,  Ohio. ....  1896 

•Joseph  C.  Hart'^1.  .Miss  Bis..  Blue  Ash.  Ohio..  1896 

♦John  W.  Hamilton.  .Washington.  D.  C   .1900 

Joseph  F.  Berry  Pnilaclelphia,  Pa  1904 

VVra.  F.  McDowell  .  .Wiastiington.  D.  C  1904 

William  Btirt  .Buaalo.  N.  Y   1904 

Luther  B.  Wilson  N-w  Yorli  City,  N.  Y  1904 

♦Thomas  B  Neely. .  .Philadelphia,  Pa  1904 

•Isaiah  B.  Scott  Miss.  Bis.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1904 

*John  E.  Robinson.  .Miss  Bis., Bangalore, India.  1904 
*Merrrman  C.  Harris. Miss.  Bis.,  Tokio.  Japan. .  .  1904 

William  F.  Anderson. Cincinnati,  Ohio  1908 

John  L.  Nuelsea  Zurich,  Switzerland  1908 

William  A.  Quayle. .  .St.  Louis.  Mo  1908 

Wilson  S  Lewis  Peltin,  China  1908 

Edwin  H.  Huerhes. .  .Boston.  Mass  1908 

Frank  M.  Bristol  . .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn  1908 

Homer  C.  Stuntz  Omaha..  Neb  1912 

Theo.S.  Henderson.  .Detroit.  Mich   1912 

William  O.  Shepard.  .Portland.  Ore  1912 

Francis  J  McConoell.Pittsburgh.  Pa  1912 

Frederick  D.  Leftt«. .  Indianapolis,  Ind. . ,  1912 

*Richard  J.  Cooke... Helena  Mont.  .  :  1912 


Residence.  Elected. 

Wllber  F.  Thlrkiefd.. Mexico  City,  Mex  1912 

Herbert  Welch  Seoul.  Korea  1916 

Thomas  Nicholson. .  .Chicago.  Ill  1916 

A.  W.  Leonard  San  Francisco,  Cal  1916 

W.  F.  Oldham.  .....  Buenos  Ay  res,  Argentina. .  1916 

C.  B.  Mitchell  St.  Paul.  Minn. . . ....  1916 

Francis  W.  Warne. .  .Lucknow,  India.  1920 

John  W,  Robinson... Bombay,  India.  .  1920 

Eben  S.  Johnson  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. .1920 

Lauross  J.  Birney. .  .Shanghai,  China.  1920 

Fred  B,  Fisher  Calcutta,  India.  1920 

Ernest  L.  Waldorf. .  .Wichita,  Kan. . . :  1920 

Charles  E.  Locke  Manila,  P.  I.  1920 

Ernesto. Richardson. Atlanta.  Ga.  .  . . .  1920 

Charles  W.  Burns. .  .Helena,  Mont.  .  .".  1920 

Anton  Bast  Copenhagen,  Denmark  1920 

Edgar  Blake  Paris,  France.  ...........  1920 

George  H.  Bickley... Singapore  Straits  Settle't.  1920 

F.  T.  Keeney   .Foochow,  China.  .  1920 

'H.  Lester  Smith  Bangalore,  India. . ,  1920 

Charles  L.  Mead. . . .  Denver.  Col  1920 

Robert  E.  Jones  New  Orleans,  La.  1920 

Matthew  W.  Clair. .. Monrovia,  Liberia,  i  1920 


♦  Retired. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH, 

E.  R.  Hendrlx  Kansas  City.  Mo  1886 

Warren  A.  Candler. .  Atlanta.  Ga  1898 

H.  C.  Morris^a  LeesDurg.  Fla  1898 

James  At  kins  Nashville,  Tenn  1906 

Collins  Denny  Richmond.  Va  1910 

W.  B.  Murra:i  Memphis.  Tenn  1910 

John  C.  Kllgo  Charlotte.  N  C  1910 

Walter  R.  Lambuth.Oakdale.  Cal  1910 


R.  G.  W^aterhouse. .  .Emory,  Va  1910 

Edwin  D.  Mouzon. .  .Dallas,  Tex  1910 

John  M.  Moore  Nashville,  Tenn.  1918 

W.  F.  McMurry  St.  Louis  ,  1918 

U.  V.  W.  Darlington.Huntington,  W.  Va..  1918 

H.  M.  Du  Bose  San  Francisco  1918 

W.  N.  Ainsworth  Macon,  Ga  1918 

James  Cannon,  Jr. .  .Birmingham,  Ala  1918 


The  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  are:  G.  W.  Clinton,  Charlotte.  N.  C; 
J.  W.  Alstork.  Montgomery,  Ala.:  J.  S.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  L.  Blackwell.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
A.  J.  Warner,  Charlotte.  N.  C;  L  V/.  Kyles,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  R.  B.  Bruce,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  W.  L.  Lee, 
Brooklyn  N.  Y  :  G  C  Ciement.  Louisville,  Ky. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Bishop  B.  T.  Tanner  D.  D..  2908  Diamond  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (ineffective). 

Bishop  B.  F  Lee  D  D  ,  Wllberforce,  Ohio. 

Bishop  Evans  Tyree  D.  D.,  17  North  Hill  Street, 
Nashville  Tenn. 

Bishop  C.  S.  Smith.  D.  D.,  35  East  Alexandrian 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Bishop  L.  J.  Coppin,  D.  D..  1913  Bainbrldge 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bishop  H.  B.  Parks,  D.  D.,  3312  Calumet  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  111. 

Bishop  J.  S.  Flipper,  D.  D.,  401  Houston  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  J.  A.  .Johnson,  1412  N.  18th  St.,  Phila, 

Bishop  W.  H.  Heard.  1426  Rockland  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Bishop  John  Hurst,- D.  D.,  1808  McCullough 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Bishop  W.  D.  Chappelle,  D.  D.,  1208  Harden 
Street,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Bishop  Joshua  H.  Jones,  D.  D...  Wilberforce.  Ohio 
Bishop  James  M.  Connor,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Bishop  I.  N.  Ross,  D.D.,  1616  15th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  W.  W.  Beckett,  D.D.,  373  Cumberland 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Bishop  A.  J.  Carey,  3428  Vernon  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Bishop  W.  A    Fountain,  418  Houston  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  W.  D.  Johnson,  Plains.  Ga. 
Bishop  W.  S.  Brooks,  1415  Argyle  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Bishop  W.  T,  Vernon,  27th  and  Parkway,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 


The  Bishops  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are:  Isaac  Lane  Ci'etired),  Jackson,  Tenn; 
R.  S.  Williams,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Elias  Cottrell,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.;  C.  H.  Phillips,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  R 
A.  Carter.  Chicago,  111.;  N.  C.  Cleaves.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Samuel  Fallows  Chicago,  111.  |  Willard  Brewing  Toronto,  Can 

Robert  L.  Rudolph  Philadelphia,  Pa.  i  Artl\ur  L.  Pengelley,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

GENERAL   CONFERENCES   OF   THE   M.   E.  CHURCH. 


1792 

Baltimore. 

182S 

Pittsburgh. 

18dU 

Burtalo. 

1892 

Omaha. 

1792 

Baltimore. 

1832 

Philadelphia. 

1864 

Philadelphia. 

1896 

Cleveland. 

1800 

Baltimore. 

183^^ 

Cincinnati. 

1858 

Chicago. 

1900 

Chicago. 

1804 

Baltimore. 

1840 

Baltimore. 

1872 

Brooklyn. 

1904 

Los  Angeles. 

1808 

Baltimore. 

1844 

New  York. 

1876 

Baltimore. 

1908 

Baltimore. 

1812 

New  York. 

1848 

Pittsburgh. 

1880 

Cincinnati. 

1912 

Minneapolis. 

1816 

Baltimore. 

1852 

Boston. 

1884 

Philadelphia. 

1916 

Saratoga. 
Des  Moines. 

1820 

Baltimore. 

1856 

Indianapolis. 

1888 

New  York. 

1920 

1824 

Baltimore. 

EARLY  METHODIST  CHRONOLOGY. 
1760— Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Reck  arrive  in 
New  York. 

1766 — Philip  Embury  begins  preaching  In  New  York 
City. 

1768 — Ground  on  John  Street  bought,  'Wesley 
Chapel"  built;  afterward  known  as  "John  Street 
Church;"  opened  for  service  by  Embury  Oct.  30. 

1770—  ^George  Whitefteld  died  at  Newburyporr, 
Mass.,  Sept.  30. 

1771 —  Francis  Asbury  sailed  for  America. 


1773 — 'First  Conference  of  Methodists  in  New  World 

held  at  Philadelphia  July  14-16. 
178 i — Dr.  Coke  was  sent  to  conferences  in  United 
States. 

178  Ir— Methodist  Episcopal  Church  orgaTiized  with 
Coke  and  Asbury  as  superintendents  or  bishops 
in  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  Baltimore,  Dec.  24. 
1794 — William  Watters,  first  Methodist  preacher 
raised  in  America,  begins  preaching  in  Kentucky. 
1800 — The    General    Conference    elects  Richard 

Whatcoat  as  Bishop. 
1806 — Bishop  Whatcoat  died. 
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Religious—Church  Members  in  United  States, 


CHURCH  W!EIV!5ERS  IN   UNITED  STATES  BY  STATES,  1916, 

(Figures  taken  fronHLatest  special  U.  S.  Religious  CeEsus.) 


All  De-  Koiaa  ri 
nom'tioris.  Catlioiic. 


Al;ibama 
Arizona ...... 

Arkansas  

California .... 
Colorado.  . .-. . 
Connecticut... 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col. .  . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentuclcy .... 

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland .... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi .  .  . 

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraslsa  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico.  . . 

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee .... 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington . . 
West  Virginia , 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming.  .  .  . 


1,009,465 
117,014 
583,209 
893,366 
257,977 
724,692 
86,524 
1-64,413 
324,856 

1,234,132 
135,386 

2,.522,373 

1,777,341 
937,334 
610,347 
967.602 
863,067 
255,293 
602,587 

1,977,482 

1,181,431 
931,388 
762,977 

1,370.551 
137,566 
440.791 
16,145 
210.736 

1,337,983, 
209,809 

4,315,404 

1.080.723 
i^5,877 

2,^1,793 
424,492 
179.468 

4,114,527 
344,060 
794,126 
199,017 
840.133 

1.784,620 
280.848 
145,682 
949.136 
283,709 
427,885 

1,162,032 
39,505 


37,482 
84,742 
21,120 
494,539 
104.982 
,  483,834 
30.183 
51,421 
24.650 
18,2T4 
17.947 
1.171,381 
272.288 
262.513 
128,948 
160,185 
509,910 
148,530 
219,530 
1,410,208 
572,117 
415,664 
32,160 
445,352 
78,113 
135.53 

8,742 
136,020 
790,764 
177.727 
2,745,552 
4,989 
95,859 
843,856 
47,427 
49,728 
1,830,532 
261.312 
9,514 
72,113 
23,015 
402.874 
10,000 
78,178 
36,671 
97,418 
60.337 
594.836 
12.801 


^letho- 
dist. 


323,400 
5,651 
176,806 

96,818 

38,-584 

36,181 

37.521 

20,836 
114.821 
387.775 

11.373 
287,931 
271.596 
199.036 
151,348 
155,129 

81,273 

22,551 
161,287 

75.965 
144,094 

59,576 
226,356 
241,751 

13.873 

81,879 
777 

13.574 
131,211 

11,505 
328,250 
338,979 

13,479 
399,045 
113,202 

30.381 
427.509 
7,801 
278.854 

21,429 
286,143 
418,121 
1,848 

16,808 
147,954 

40.020 
154.519 

03.331 
4,293 


Bap- 
tist. 


-518, 

.  2: 

287.; 
39, 
18. 

26, 
3, 
39, 

131, 

721, 
5, 

170, 
85,' 
44,' 
60, 

367. 

213 
35. 
44.1 
86, 
49. 
28. 

441. 

252, 
4, 
19, 

17, 
80, 
6, 
182, 
535, 
6, 
105. 
129, 
15, 
194, 
18, 
413. 

8, 
320, 
646, 
1, 
9, 
456 
17 
78 
20 
1 


708 
927 
,349 
570 
548 
243 
651 
978 
107 
140 
682 
452 
,786 
,939 
383 
731 
,018 
492 
,055 
551 
766 
jl56 
293 
107 
,073 
,643 
356 
,335 
,918 
,721 
,443 
,299 
,268 
,753 
,436 
,635 
.262 
,771 
,630 
,852 
,442 
,494 
305 
,797 
,095 
,738 
,679 

,841 


Presby-  Congre-  Prot. 
terian.  gational  Epis. 


20,428 
4,353 
18,213 
54,011 
25,687 
3,143 
6,197 
9,338 
10,170 
25,181 
6,943 
114,857 
59,209 
68,899 
45,263 
48,423 
9,636 
320 
19,603 
10,319 
48,989 
32,494 
19.758 
67.628 
6.792 
26.333 
501 
908 
102,290 
3,892 
222.888 
69,898 
9.295 
160.413 
23.618 
16,672 
405.493 
2,205 
38.361 
9.855 
71.821 
68,229 
2.254 
1,157 
49,186 
30,559 
27,349 
23,459 
2,^14 


4,822 
539 
740 
34,180 
11,782 
71,188 


3,255 
2,878 
6,119 
2,827 
57,926 
5.768 
39,524 
16,893 
712 
1,765 
21,641 
875 
133,509 
35,597 
22,987 
371 
10,479 
3.841 
19.423 
261 
20.084 
10.839 
366 
65,021 
3.125 
8,913 
45,606 
3,419 
6,373 
16.444 
10,531 
501 
11,762 
2.185 
2,377 
1,616 
22.912 
360 
16.137 
316 
30,534 
1,951 


10,069 
2,318 
4.431 
30.018 
8,437 
48.854 
4,656 
18,295 
10,399 
11,098 
2.404 
40.725 
8.848 
8.126 
5.843 
9,383 
11,632 
5,628 
38,469 
75,217 
33,409 
22,635 
6.132 
14,309 
4,607 
7.931 
1.207 
6,155 
67,996 
1.718 
227,685 
18,545 
2,455 
47,175 
3.566 
5.726 
118.687 
20,176 
11,000 
11,762 
9,910 
17,116 
1,469 
6,000 
33,593 
10,881 
6,831 
18.451 
3,890 


Uni  - 
tarlan. 


3,343 
638 
316 


184 


'  1,593 
376 
1,004 
258 


2,488 


41,587 
1,478 
1,898 


f  33,555 


911 

375 
549 


3,890 
1.291 


6,288 
994 


1.700 


532 
1.828 
1,412 


124 
414 


Luth- 
eran. 


7,582 
2,738 
14,971 
940 
3.050 


187,740 
47,879 
83,925 
30,512 


101,608 
264,649 


45,303 
9,129 
66,906 
444 


19,680 


73,581 
19.450 
72.026 
93,192 
3.899 
4,499 
371.674 


14,788 
46,947 


19,187 


14.610 

17,359 


Ri 
formed . 


107 
448 
221 
1,()0() 


705 


83 
9,196 
10,642 
7,575 
1.420 
2,058 


15,801 

271\ 
14.903 
1,914 


1,204 

13.6 
3.597 


38.772 


73.991 
6,109 
1.435 
66,101 
486 
755 
210,978 


46 
2.100 
374 


1.833 
235 
2,1 
265 
508  297,310 
 I  704! 


2.440 
385 
1,015 
10,427 


CHURCH  MEMBERS  IN  THE   CHIEF  AMERICAN  CITIES,  1916. 


City. 


All  De- 

nom'tions. 


Baltimore.  . . . . 

Boston  

Buffalo  

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Denver  

Detroit  

Jersey  City .  . . . 

Kansas  City .  .  . 
Los  Angeles . . .  . 

Louisville.  . . . .  . 

Milwaukee.  .  .  . 

Minneapolis.  .  . 
New  Orleans . .  . 
New  York  Cirty 
Philadelphia .  .  . 

Pittsburgh  

Richmond  

St.  Louis  

San  Francisco. . 

Seattle  

Washington . . . . 


296,599 
401.498 
277,045 

1,058,785 
167.028 
357,261 
71,847 
330,600 
146,490 
103,905 
122,697 
129.529 
201.082 
122,259 
195.617 

2,1QJI,233 
77'6,422 
377,703 
82,944 
392,453 
174,745 
72,986 
164,413 


Roman  Meiho- 
Catholic.  dist. 


137,730 
294,914 
193,220 
718,114 
101,931 
261,427 
28,772 
204.796 
109,436 
32, .3 11 
49,107 
53,474 
126,921 
51.776 
147,698 
1,545,562 
436,700 
225,362 
10,776 
281,627 
139,676 
29,802 
51,421 


41,784 
9,053 
10,333 
33,676 
12,268 
16,725 
10,038 
19,789 
4,612 
18,063 
16,698i 
10,789 
4,592 
9,778 
6,695 
60,7*5 
55,848, 
25,678 
12,021 
17.827 
3.889 
6.8 
20,836 


Bap- 
tist. 


33,511 
15.959 
6.029 
36,309 
10,648 
12,374 
5,694 
9.690 
2.865 
17,533 
8,362 
29.536 
2,465 
8,016 
11,369 
45.954 
63,958 
18.652 
41,234 
17,425 

3,8 16 
39.978 


Presby-  Congre- 
■^erian.  gational 


9,105 


8,441 
27,408 
9.259 
8,286 
5,741 
14.113 
2,774 
7,993 
9,763 
7,057 
3.198 
7.205 
3.878 
61.707 
62,929 
41,169 
4,498 
9.864 
3,3771 
10,4281 
9.338 


.15.4.58 

'15,448 

■  7,808 
3,768 
3,658 


2,350 
6.643 


6.327 

25,230 


1.88.^ 
4.207 

3,2r- 


Prot. 
Epis. 


Uni-      Luth-  I  Re- 
tariau.     eran.  [formed . 


17,209 
17,790 
10,004 
22,233 
5,623 
9.924 
3,632 
10.915 
5,755 
2  300 
6,027 
4.499 
3,601 
5,183 
6.630 
106.611 
52,629 
7,  ' 
6  382 
6.579 
3,-599 
3,825 
18  295 


i5,53Rj  5.570 


1,611 
24.260 
5,078 


20,00.  4  1.310 
9.100   


16,001 


966^, 
3  050 


In  the  above  table,  figures  for  each  donomination  include  those  of  whatevsr  branches  of  ttjat  denomi- 
nation use  the  same  general  name,  both  white  and  colored. 

According  to  the  "Year  Book  of  the  Churches"  for  1920,  the  1919  membership  of  ch\ef  nonomina- 
tions  in  United  States  was:    Roman  Catholic,  17,549,324:  Methodist  Episcopal  (white).  6  328  ^'■*  ' 
^virto;,  4,389,769;  Presbyterian,  1,003,033;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1.193,423:  Protestant  Episcop;- 
J.)'  -r!  <',itiona3,  808.122;  Lutheran,  2,451.997;  Colored  Baptist  and  Methodist  Episcopal,  4.i. 
i'Jl. 388— total  Protestant,  25,980.456.    Presbyterians  claim  1.637,105. 
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CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP,  DEBT,  EXPENDITURES,  ETC.,  IN  UNITED  STATES 


Denomination. 


Church      Value  of  Expendl- 
Members.    Edifices.  Church  Prop.      Debt.       turos,  191G 


All  denominations  

Adventista  bodies: 

Advent  Christian  Church  

Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination  

Church  of  God  (Adventist)  

Life  and  Advent  Union  

Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  , . 

American  Rescue  Workers  

Armenian  Church.  

A&semblles  of  God,  General  Council.  

Bah  a  is  

Baptist  bodies:  Baptists — 

Northern  Baptist  Convention  

Southern  Baptist  Convention  

National  Baptist  Convention  

General  Six  Principle  Baptists  

Seventh  Day  Baptists  

Free  Baptists  

Free  Will  Baptists  

Colored  Free  Will  Baptists  

Free  Will  Baptists  (BuUockites)  

General  Baptists.  

Separate  Baptists  

Regular  Baptists.  

Ciiited  Baptists  

DuckR.4&Kind.A8SO.Bap.(Bap.Ch.ofChr.) 

Priraitive  Baptists  

Colored  Primitive  Baptists  

Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Pred.  Baptists. . , . 
!B!>'tliren,  German  Baptist  (Duukers): 

Ch.  of  the  Brethren  (Conserv.  Dunkers) . . . 

Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren  

The  Brethren  Church  (Prog.  Dunkers) .... 

German  Seventh  Day  Baptists  

Church  of  God  (New  Dunkers)  

Hrethren,  Plymouth: 

Plymouth,  I  

Plymouth,  II  

P'vmouth,  III  ,  ,  

Plymouth,  IV  

Plymouth,  V  

Plymouth,  VI  

Br^N  firen,  River: 

Brethren  in  Christ...,  

<  >ld  Order  or  Yorker  Brethren  

L  iiited  Zion's  Children  

Bud'lhists: 

,j  a  panese  Temples  

Carholic  Apostolic  Church  

C^hristadelphlans  

t;firj8t  ian  and  Missionary  Alliance  

ChriHtian  Ch.  (Am.  Christian  Convention)... 

Ohri.stian  Union  

Church  of  God  and  faints  of  Christ  

Church  of  the  Universal  Messianic  Message.. 

C  i u  rehes  of  Chris  t  

Churches  of  God,  General  Assembly  .... 

Ch.  of  God  in  No.  Am.,  Gen.  Eldership  of  the 
t'hurches  of  the  Living  God: 

.    Church  of  the  Living  God  

f  of  Liv.  God,  Chr.  Work,  for  Fel'ship. 

Ch.  of  the  Living  God,  Gen.  A^ssembly. . . 
Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem: 

(ien.  Conv.  of  the  New  Jerus.  in  the  U.  S 

fJcTierai  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. . . 
Conmumistic  Socities: 

Aniana  Society   

United  Society  of  Believers  "(Shakers) .... 

Congregational  Churches  

Dihcipies  of  Christ  

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches: 

Albanian  Orthodox  Church  

Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  

Greek  Orthodox  Church  (Hellenic)  

Rumanian  Orthodox  Church  

Russian  Orthodox  Church  

Serbian  Orthodox  Church  

Syrian  Orthodox  Church  

Evangelical  Association  

Evangelical  Prot.  Church  of  No.  America .  , 
Evangelistic  Associations: 

ApostoHc  Church  

Apostolic  Christian  Church  

Apostolic  Faith  Movement  

Christian  Congregation  

Church  of  Daniel's  Band  


No. 
41,926,854 

30.597 
79,355 
848 
658 
3,457 
611 
27.450 
6,703 
2,884 

1,232.135 
2,708,870 
2,938,579 
456 
7,980 
12,570 
54,833 
13,362 
184 
33,466 
4,254 
21,521 
22,097 
6.872 
80,311 
15,144 
679 

105.102 
3,399 
24,060 
136 
929 

3,896 
5,928 

476 
1,389 
1,820 

208 

3,80. 

432 
1.152 

5,639| 
2,768 
2,922 
9,625 
118,737 
13,692 
3,311 
266 
317,937 
7,784 
28,376 

1,743 
9,626 
266 

6.352 
733 

1,534 
367 
791,274 
1.226,028 

410 
1,992 
119,871 
1,994 
99,681 
14.301 
11,591 
120.756 
17.962 

112 
4.766 
2,196 
645 
393 


No. 
203.432 


418 
1,231 


52 
2 
10 
63 
1 

8.105 
19.770 
20.146 
11 
62 
159 
656 
164 
6 

•390 
41 
192 
82 
51 
1,697 
236 
37 

1,340 
73 
192 
3 
13 

21 

26 


Dollars. 
1.676.600,582 

-1,188.070 
2.568,495 
8,200 
41,600 
78,870 
1.900 
142.500 
101.779 
1,273 

94,644.133 
58,348,373 
41,184,920 
25,850 
307,600 
670,720 
517,240 
178.385 
3.450 
421.837 
47.565 
141.480 
52.147 
40,600 
1,601,807 
154,690 
23,950 

3,990,898 
107.212 
898.725 
33.000 
28.000 

51.650 
108,751 


27 

12 

• 

1' 
126 
1,171 

m 
3; 


4,342 
122 


72 


22 
8 

6,744 
6,816 


4 
69 
«I 

164 
10 
26 
1.582 
42 

2 
51 


Dollars. 
164,864,899 


95.970 
209,154 


Dollars. 
328,809.999 


1.200 


218,875 


67,12i 

73.050 
165.000 
19,743 
590,150 
3,569,471 
341,510 
43,746 
426 
5,644.09r. 

73,283 
1»418,78^ 

23.875 
78.955 
12,700 

1,711.090 
65,032 

16,300 
20.760 
80,842,813 
40,327,201 


18.500 
1,115,464 
18.000 
2.137,713 
106.700 
180.507 
8.317,978 
1,193,950 

6,400 
265,325 
40,950 
11.500 

7.800 


12.250 
1,290 
25 
31,300 
12,460 


7,302,769 
3,153,158 
3,433,366 


2,150 
19,846 
6.260 
9,525 


17.362 
110 
1,462 
20 


12.053 
8.507 


129.705 


114.289 


24.190 
23,950 


215 


11,550 

6.055 
6.000 
675 
137.657 
147.494 
9.169 
11,754 


136,003 

6,63' 
90,958 

1,033 
7,380 
7,100 

30.466 
11,000 


3,928,253 
4.160,2.39 


4,000 
322,423 

15,000 
982,048 

21,112 

70,779 
771,943 

83,150 

500 
1,000 
4,000 
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Denomination. 


Church  of  God  as  Organized  by  Christ  

Church  Transcendent  , 

Hephzibah  Faith  Missonary  Association . . 

Lumber  River  Mission.  

Metropolitan  Church  Association  , 

Missionary  Church  Association  

Peniel  Missions  

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World  

Pillar  of  Fire  

Voluntary  Mission  Society  in  America.  ,  .  . 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ  

Friends: 

Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox)  

Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Hioksite) .... 

Orthodox  Conserv.  Friends  (Wiiburite) .  .  , 

Friends  (Primitive)  

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  No.  America, . 

Holiness  Church  

Independent  Churches  

International  Apostolic  Holiness  Church .... 

Jacobite  Church  (Assyrian)  

Jewish  Con^?regations  

Latter  Day  Saints: 

Ch.  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  P      ■  >  •  . 

Reorg.  Ch.  of  Jesus  Chr.  of  I 
Lithuanian  .National  Catholic  C 
Lutheran  Bodies: 

Men.  Synod  Evaug.  Luth.  Churrli  iu  U.  S. 

Unitea  Svnod  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  in  South.. 
Gen.  Cormcil  Evang.  Luth  Church  in  N.  A.. 
Evang.  Luth.  Synodical  Conf .  of  Aiherica .  ,  . 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America: 

Hauge's  Norweg.  Evang.  Luth.  Synod .... 
Syn.  for  Nojcweg.  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  of  Am. 

United  Norweg.  Luth.  Church  in  America. 
Evang.  Luth.  Joint  Syn.  of  O.  &  Oth.  States. 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Buffalo   . 

Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  in  America,  Eilesen's*  Syn . 
Evang.  Luth.  Syn.  of  Iowa  and  Oth.  States.. 
Danish  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  America.  . .  . 

Icelandic  Evang.  Luth.  Syn.  in  No.  Am  

Immanuel  Syn.  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  in  No.  Am. 
Finnish  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  of  Am.,  Suomi  Syn . 

Lutheran  Free  Church  (Norwegian)  

Uni.  Danish  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  in  America... 

Finnish  Evang.  Luth  National  Church  

Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  (Finnish)  

Ch.  of  the  Luth.  Breth.  of  Am.  (Norweg) .  .  . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference. 
Mennonite  Bodies: 

Mennonite  Church  

Hutterian  Brethren  

Conservative  Amish  Monnonite  Church. . . 

Old  Order  Amish  Mennonite  Church  

Church  of  God  in  Christ  (Mennonite)  

/  Old  Order  Mennonite  Church  (Wisler) .... 

Reformed  Mennonite  Church  

Gen.  Conf.  of  Mennonites  of  No.  America. 

Defenseless  Mennonites  

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  

Mennonite  Brethren  Ch.  of  No.  America. . 
Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeinde  . . 

Kleine  Gemeinde  

Central  Conference  of  Mennonites  

Conf.  Defenseless  Mennonites  of  No.  Am. . 

Stauffer  Mennonites  

Methodist  Bodies: 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  

Methodist  Protestant  Church  ........ 

Wesieyan  Meth.  Connection  of  America... 
Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  U.  S. ......  . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  

Congregational  Methodist  Church  

Free  Methodist  Church  of  No.  America. .  . 

New  Congregational  Methodist  Church . .  . 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church . 

Colored  Methodist  Protestant  Church  :t.  . 

Union  Amarican  Meth.  Epis.  Church.  .... 

African  Union  Meth.  Prot.  Church. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church. . . 

African  American  Meth.  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  Meth.  Union  Epis.  Church. ... 
Moravian  Bodies: 

Morn  vi?n  Church  (Unitas  Fratrum) 

Evnnc:.  U.  of  Boh.  &  Morav.  Breth.  in  N.  A 

InO.  Bohem.  &  Morav.  Breth.  Churches.  . 


Ciim'cn       Value  of 
Members.    Edifices.  Churcn  Prop 


No. 

227j 
01 
352 
434 
704 
1,554 
.  257 
218 
1,129 
855 
0,225 

92,379 
17,170 
3,37^ 
60 

339.^53 
926, 

748 
357,135 

403,388 
58,941 
7,343 


No. 


21 

2 
10 
8 
4 
35 

733 
168 
46 
2 

1,267 
28 

'  !  462 
116 


874 

905 
382 
6 


370,71 5 

1,812 

56,650 

48^ 

540,642 

2,33r 

777,701 

3,30  J 

on  ono 

112.673 

80C 

176,084 

1,216 

164,968 

807 

6,128 

41 

1,206 

'S 

130,793 

87S 

14,544 

93 

1 ,830 

12 

2,978 

8 

18,881 

92 

28,180 

311 

17  324 

173 

7',933 

41 

6,664 

34 

892 

19 

831 

7 

34,965 

285 

982 

12 

1,066 

13 

7,665 

1,125 

16 

1,608 

23 

1,281 

29 

15,407 

107 

854 

11 

4,737 

92 

5,127 

47 

894 

14 

2,1^1 

2 
16 

1,171 

13 

209 

3 

3,717,785 

28,406 

186,908 

2,266 

20,778 

529 

9,353 

93 

2,114,479 

17,251 

12,503 

195 

35,291 

1,217 

1,256 

18 

548,355 

6,302 

257,169 

2,495 

1,967 

16 

3,624 

59 

3,751 

53 

245,749 

2,490 

3,977 

49 

1,310 

1 

2,196 

27 

26,373 

'  117 

1,714 

13 

-  320 

3 

Dollars. 
1.500 
4,500 
21,100 
6,425 
100,000 
84,700 
111.600 
18,500 
171.555 
2,580 
•35,900 

4,262,893 
1,356,200 
95,380 
6,000 
13,118,273 
34,200 
4,429,598 
200,468 


31,012  576 

6,283,226 
871,571 
88,000 

24,271,797 

2,572.24 
32,108;091 
25,973,538 

1,128,488 
4,383.151 
5,990,280 
5,718,462 
244,163 
23,500 
4,057,635 
394,809 
35,450 
78,000 
368,771 
1,116,760 
696,780 
125,091 
64,942 
45,410 
17,800 

1,014,246 
11,100 
20,060 


23,815 
43.900 
85,965 
544,560 
33,500 
223,648 
131,605 
31,700 
3,200 
91,500 
30,625 
3,000 

f  215,104,014 
7,944,467 
-787,731 
829,035 
62,428,433 
166,9.32 
2,236.32." 
14,450 
14,631,792 
7,591.393 
52,733 
182,305 
205.825 
5,619,862 
79,325 
6,280 
35,500 

1,368,220 
19,720 
9.000L. 


2.200 
350 


40,000 
1,500 


7,900 
14,800 
63 
1,700 

119,794 

.  800 


1,492,479 
652 
'294,284 
33,463 


&, 502, 8 72 

268,230 
62,204 
65.700 

2,376,634 
166,181 
4,530,425 
3,261,6; 

72,713 
303.588 
324,818 
679,504 
32,7,50 
900 
250,214 
44,934 
1,360 

45,953 
67,719 
45,088 
15,790 
1,467 
6,495 
4,600, 

12,562 
10^ 
250 


400 


15,400 
500 
17,19.= 
l,7Gv 
1,000 
390 


16,615.19i 
484,679 
37.060 

85,869 
3,849,850 
.  4,353 
121,979 
76 

1,518  332 
795.437 
3.766 
43,091 
11,255 
311.066 
1,384 
1,000 
2,740 

68,906 

2501 


Expendi- 
tures,'191 6. 

Dollars. 

700 
3,887 
323 

80.635 

37,930 
6,765 
4,420 

57,790 
2.199 

19,154 

714,166 
100,777 
10,144 
.  40G 
2,375,600 
8,98.S 
765.815 
73,630 


!5  y 

10 


4  352,935 

804,068 
145,030 
17,374 

4,342,2or 
446,283 
6,630,234 
0J21,59-:> 

270,914 
836.923 
1,431,715 
1,256,673 
68,952 
7,030 
1,089,874 
.105,356 
4J20^ 
13.905 
73,977 
287,98(> 
193,593 
15,017 
8,459 
14,837 
6,749 

150,069 


3,517 
406 
6,333 
1S.^= 
5,606 
149,237 
10,241 
91,317 
38,101 
13,075 

21,62? 
8,239 


43.993.GS1 
1,509,24X 
329,2':M 
147,6i;.-.- 
17,139,398 
13,806 
772,038 
1.372 
3.413,395 
1,700,73? 
12,129 
40,604 
47,231 
1,736,692 
13,156 
13,455 
3,420 

309.180 

5.499 
1.84  7 
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Denomination. 


uaurcn       Value  of 
Members.    Edifices.  Church  Prop. 


Expendi- 
tures, 1916. 


New  Apostolic  Church  , . . . 

Nonsectaxian  Churches  of  Bible  Faith ...... 

Old  Catholic  Churches  in  America: 

Old  Roman  Catholic  Church  

American  Catholic  Church  

Catholic  Church  of  North  America  

Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  

Pentecostal  Holiness  Church  , 

Polish  Nat.  Catholic  Church  of  America , .  . 
Presb.v'terian  Bodioa: 

Presbj^rian  Church  in  the  United  States 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  

Colored  Cumberland  Presby.  Church  

V\"elsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  .  . 

United  Presby.  Church  of  No.  America .  .  . 

Presby.  Church  in  the  United  States  

Aaso.  Syn.  of  No.  Am.  (Asso.  Presby.  Ch) . 

Associate  Reformed  Presby.  Church  

Syn.  of  Ref .  Presby.  Ch.  of  No.  America .  . 

Ref .  Presby.  Ch,  in  No.  Am.,  Gen.  Synod . 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  

Reformed  Bodies: 

keformod  Churtth  in  America  

I'lcformed  Church  in  the  United  States  

( 'hrlstian  Reformenl  Church  

Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America. . 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church  

Roman  Catholic  Church  

Salv;{  tlon  Army  

Scandinavian  Evangelical  Bodies: 

Swedish  Evang.  Mission  Covenant  of  Am . 

Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Church  

S'orwe'jian-Danlsh  Free  Church  

M'Uwenkf  elders  

Social  Bretliren  

Society  for  Ethical  Culture  , . , . 

Spiritualists: 

S{>i-itualist8  (Nat.  SplrltualLsts'  Asso)  

i^fogfressive  Spiritual  Church  

I  t«mt>le  Soc.  in  U.  S.  (Friends  of  the  Temple) 
r'!K /Ksopiiical  Societies: 

rhev>sophlcal  Society   .  ,  . 

Theosophical  Society,  New  York   . 

Theosophical  Society,  American  Section. . . 

Unirnrians  

I'mt  ;*a  Brethren  Bodies: 

( .'hurch  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ . . 

Ch.  of  United  Breth.  in  Chr.  (Old  Const.) 

United  Evanrjellcal  Church  

Uni'.ersalists  

Vt'danta  Society  

Voluiiteers  of  A.meriea  


No. 
3,828 
2,273 

4,700 
475 

9,025 
32,259 

5,353 
28,245 

1,011,251 
72,052 
13,077 
14,566 
160,726 
357,769 
490 
15,124 
8,185 
2,386 
1,092.821 

144,929 
344,374 
38,668 
9,851 
11.050 
15,721,815 
35,954 

29.164 
6.208 
2,444 
1.12' 
950 
2.850 

23.197 
5.831 
260 

199 
72 
5,097 
82,515 

348,828 
19,106 
89.774 
58.566 
190 
10.204 


iVo. 

6 
25 

11 

1 

5 

596 
154 
37 

9,068 

1,163 
132 
131 
986 

3,321 
12 
130 
102 
15 

6,726 

757 
1.719 
233 
38 
74 
15,120 
167 

310 
98 
31 
6 
18 


Dollars 
69,710 
25,050 

89,300 
3.000 
53,500 
1,719,822 
478,077 
929,636 

150,239,123 
1,935,072 
230.426 
1,012,000 
13,543.213 
23,924  915 
26,400 
667,650 
1,131,600 
279.200 
164,990.150 

18,928.383 
20.116,336 
1,658,308 
434,600 
1,702,187 
374,206,895 
2,230,158 

2,295,172 
480,966 
277,700 
76,000 
15,000 


Dollars 
47.040 
20 

55,360 


18,500 
308,52, 

13,689 
315,106 

7,504,138 
69,45" 
7,756 
44.93S 
1,068,964 
1.319.344 


39,196. 
30,511 
11,000 
6.380,117 

1.093,623 
2,007,041 
486,408 
189,624 
94,198 
68,590.159 
939,586 

205,132 
49.405 
85,138 


440,95. 
51,500 
10.500 


79,469 


399 

3,244 
380 
90;: 
620 
2 
16 


15,247,349 

13.787,579 
707.396 
4.657.893 
7,876.103 
37,500 
226.950 


447,174 

1,489,929 
11,253 
524,988 
408,766 
20,000 
93,516 


Dollars. 
8,210 
1,263 

12,150 
1,700 

20,000 
588,706 

50,600 
149,839 

30,156,158 
330,905 
39,497 
173,977 
3,094,945 
5,809,909 
8.114 
178,138 
225.263 
23,001 
22,509,942 

2,746,065 
3.247,773 
715,193 
133.511 
180,880 
72.358,136 
1,722,120 

522,352 
144,303 
55.880 
6,552 
817 
80.661 

173.048 
22.634 
1.610 


1.176 


1,485,556 

3,315,238 
185.865 
1.111.264 
1,069,075 
3.000 
232,010 


CHURCH  "DRIVES." 

I'wo  years  ago,  after  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Centenary  had  been  so  far  completed  that  the 
jfjrobability  of  its  success  seemed  assured,  the  missionary  and  benevolent  boards  of  other  denominations 
asso^^lated  themselves  together  in  the  luterchurch  World  Movement  of  North  America  for  a  united  effort 
to  secure  adequate  funds  to  finance  their  resnectivp  activities.  The  original  plan  was  to  raise  $330,000,000. 
There  was  considerable  unfriendly  criticism  of  the  expense  of  getting  subscriptions,  and  several  of  the 
denominatioi^®  Quit  the  movement.    The  collections,  up  to  September,  1920,  approximated  §1,457,000. 

METHODIST  CENTENARY  FUND. 
The  Methoaisfc  Cefitenary  Fund,  up  to  the  middle  of  1920,  promised  $115,000,000.  including  the  sub- 
scriptions  for  the  five-year  period;  $16,270,251  was  paid  in  the  first  year,  June  1,  1919,  to  ]^|[ay  31,  1920- 

BAPTIST  $100,000,000  FUND. 
The  Baptist  "drive,"  tn  September,  1920,  had  gathered  in  $64,011,920,  including  sums  pledged  or 
paid  since  Aorii  1,  1919,  and  also  including  $7,082,000  in  contributions  which  were  not  to  be  credited  to 
the  proposed' $1(K),000,000  fund.  This  left'a  net  balance  of  $59,929,921  ror  the  fimd.  Of  the  $43,070,079.36 
remaining  to  be  raised  there  were.  September,  1920,  conditional  pledges  amounting  to  $3,000.000 — one- 
hali  of  which  was  to  be  available  when  $62,500,003  was  pledged,  the  other  half  when  $87,500,000  was 
pledged.  To  complete  the  $100,000,000  fund  it  was  necessary  to  secure  in  addition  to  the  amounts  re- 
ported as  of  July  1,  1920,  $40,070,079. 

» 

OTHER  DENOMINATIONAL  DRIVES. 
The  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Congregationalists,  Brethren,  and  officials  of  the  Reformed 
and  Evangelical  bodies,  all  have  been  engaged  In  drives,  the  total  of  which,  late  in  1920,  was  estimated 
to  exceed  $100,000,000.    In  addition,  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Salvation  Army  all  engaged  in  in- 
tensive campaigns  for  raising  funds  for  extending  their  work. 

WAR  RELIEF  WORK. 

More  than  $1,000,000,000  was  raised  in  the  United  States  for  war  relief  purposes,  including  the  aetivi- 
titij  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  kindred  Jewish  age«jcies.  Most  of  the  money  raised  In  the  Hoover  movement 
wu.s  spent  in  the  United  States  for  supplies  shipped  abroad. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND  SOCIETIES  IN  TKE  UNITED  STATES, 


The  year  of  establisliment  is  in  parentheses.  The 
other  figures  are  those  of  membership. 
Academy  of  Design,  National  {1825)  109th  St. 

iind  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.  Edwin  H. 

Blashneld,  Sec.   Douglas  A^olk. 
Academy  of  Medicine    American  (1876)  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.:  Pres.,  Fred  L.  Van  Sickle.  Olyphant 
/  Pa.   Sec,  T.  W.  Grayson,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Academy  of  Medicine.  M  Y  (1847).  21  W.  4ad  St. 

New  York;  1,743:  Pres.,  G.  D.  Stewart,  M.  D.; 

Sec   R  S  Haynes,  M.  D, 
Academy  of  Political  Science  (1880),  Columbia 

University.  New  York:  3,600:  Pres.,  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Sec.  Prof.  R.  G.  McGrca 
Academy  of  Sciences  N.  Y.,  Pres..  E.  L  Tliorn-^ 

dike.  Sec,  R.  W.  Tower.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.. 

New  York. 

Accountants.  Amer.  Instit.  of  (1917),  1  Liberty 
St..  New  Y^ork-  1,350:  Pres..  W.  H.  Rand;  Sec, 
Vv^  P.  Richardson. 

Accountants,  Cert.  Pub.,  N.  Y.  State  Soc.  of 
(1807),  442  120  Broadway,  New  York;  Pres.,  J.  S. 
M  Goodloe;  Sec,  Jas.  F.  Farrell. 

Acorn.  Colonial  Order  of  the  (1894),  125;  Chan- 
cellor; Sec,  C.  S,  Van  Rensselaer,  100  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Actors'  Equity  Association  (1913),  9.000;  Pres.. 

John  Emerson-  Exec  Sec.  Franli  Gilmoiir.  115 

W  47th  St.,  New  York. 
Actors'  Fidelity  League  (1919),  994;  Pres.,  Henry 

Miller:  Sec.  Howard  Kyle,  122  W.  43d  St.,  New 

York 

Actors'  Fund  of  America  (1882).  1470  Broadway, 
New  York;  2.000;  Pres.,  Dan.  Frohmau-  Sec,  W.  C. 
AuRcin. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America  (1889);  256  Broad- 
way. New  York;  286:  Pres.   Henry  Moir-  Sec  , 

W  M.  Strong. 
Advertising  Agencies.  American  Association  of 

(  ),  Pres..  H.  D.  Smith*  Sec.  J  O'Shaughnessy, 

Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York. 
Aerial  League  of  America  (1917).  297  Madison 

Ave..  New  Y'ork;  4,000:  Pres.,  Henry  WoodHouse: 

Sec.  Ma1or  Reed  Landis 
Aero  Club  of  America  (1905),  2,000;  Pres.,  J.  D. 

Thompson ;  Sec  A.  Post .  11  E.  38th  St..  5few  Y^ork. 
Aeronautical  Society  of  America  (1908),  29  W. 

39th  St..  Nev;  Yo.rk;  450;  Pres.   Fred  Barker; 

Sec  A.  H  Fifiier. 
Agricultural  Society,  National  (1916),  2  W.  45th 

St..  New  York-  6,000;  Pres  ,  H  R.  Smith;  Sec, 

R.  Stavelle. 

Aipha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  (1906),  1,800;  Pres.. 
L.  L.  "NicGee;  Sec,  N.  L.  McGhee:  Howard  Uni- 
vorsiry   Washington,  D  C. 

Ama!|jamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(1914),  31  Union  Sq..  New  Y^ork;  Pres.,  Sidney 
Hillman  Sec,  J.  Sehiossberg 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  U,  S.  (1888).  100,000; 
Pres..  S.  J.  Dallas-  Sec,  F.  W.  Rubicn-  290  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

•American  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science  a848).  Smithonian  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  15.000  Pres.,  Dr  S.  Flexuer;  Sec,  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard. 

American  Council  on  Education  (  ) ,  Chair- 
man, Harry  P  Judson  Chicago;  SecrS.  P.  Capen, 
Wa.shington.  D  C. 

.\merican  Council  of  ^Learned  Societies  (1920)  . 
New  Y'ork;  Chairman,  Chas,  H.  Haskins:  Sec, 
Geo.  M.  Whicher. 

American  Cross  of  Honor  (1898).  Pres.,  T.  H 
Herndon;  Sec.  A.  M.  Taylor,  2904  13th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  (1881)  4,078,740; 
Pres.,  Samuel  Gompers-  Sec  Frank  Morrison* 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

.\merican  Fine  Arts  Society  (1889).  215  W.  57th 
St.  New  York;  100:  Pres,  Wm  B.  Faxon;  Sec, 
Chas  J.  Miller, 

American  Humane  Education  Society  (1889). 
-  4.000000:  Pres..  Dr.  F  H.  Rowley;  Sec  (.i, 
Richardson;  180  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston. 

American  Institute  of  City  of  New  York  (1828), 
342  W  2:3d  St..  960,  Pres.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  M.  D.; 
Sec,  E.  F.  Murdoek. 

American  Irish  Historical  Society  (1897),  1,500; 
Pres..  J.  I.  C.  Clarke;  Sec,  S.  P,  Cahil!;  35  W.  39tb 
^t.,  New  York, 


American  Jewish  Congress,  Provisional  Organi- 
zation for  (1920),  Pres.,  Nathan  Straus;  Sec, 
B.  G.  Richards;  1  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society  (1892).  38 
Park  Row  New  York;  Pres.,  Cyrus  Adler-  Sec* 
A.  M.  Friedenberg. 

American  Legion  (1919),  National  Com.,  J.  W  . 
Galbraith  jr.,  Cincinnati;  Vice  Commanders,  Johi? 

G.  Emory,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  E,  J.  Winsleti. 
Sabeville,  Aia,;   Thomas  J.  Goldingay.  Newark. 
N.  J.-  C.  G.  Pendill,  Kenosha,  Wi17,  aiid  J.  (, 
Scrougham,  Reno,  Nev.;  Nat.  Chaplain,  John 
Inzer,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

American   Legion,  N    Y.   (1919),  Com,,  C.  G 

Kiakesiee,  Binghamton;  Adj..  G,  F.  Kelly.  We.si^ 

Chester:  19  W,  44.th  St.,  New  Y' or k.  ^ 
American  Legion.-  N.  J.  ''1919).  Com;  L,  CoyU 

Bridgeton;  Adj..  C.  P.  Hutchinson,  Trenton, 
American  Men,  Order  of  United  (1845),  35.112 

Nat.  Councilor.  A.  P  Barnum;  Sec,  H.  I.  Holstein; 

420  Market  St.   Harrisburg,  Pa, 
American  National  Red  Cross  (1905),  Red  Cros^; 

Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C:  17,734,967;  Pres.,  Dr, 

L.  Farrand;  Sec  Mabel  Boardman 
American    Proportion   Representative  Leag'ac 

(1912).  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg..  Philadelphia:  700; 

Sec.  C.  G.^Hoag. 
American  Rights  League  (1915),  2  W.  45th  Si.. 

New  York;  Pres.,  G,  H.  Putnam;  Sec,  Lawrence 

Abbott.  > 
American  Scandinavian  Foundation  (1911)    25  ^ 

W.  4.5th  St.,  New  York;  8,000-  Pres..  Prof.  W.  H. 

Schofield;  Sec  Dr,  H.  G.  Leach. 
American    Scenic  ,  and    Historic  Preservation 

Society  (1895),  154  Nassau  St..  New  York;  700; 

Pres.,  G.  F.  Kunz,  Ph,  D..  ScD.;  Sec.  E.  H.  Hal!, 

Ph.D.  ^ 
American  Tract  Societ:/,  (1825),  Park  Ave.  ana 

40th  St..  New  York;  6,000;  Pres.,  Wm.  P.  Hall. 

Sec,  Judson  Swift.  D.D. 
American  Universities,  Association  of  (1990\  24; 

Sec,  Prof.  D.  A.  Robertson  University  of  Chica.go. 
American  Wars  Society  (1909),  616  Madison  Ave, 

New  York;  305;  Pres..  Com,  R.  W.  V/ilcox;  Ser-  , 

E.  A.  Kellogg, 
Anatomists,  American  Association  cf  (1888) 

Cornell  University.  Itliaca.  .N,  Y, 
Antiquarian  Society,  American  (1812),  175;  Prc.^., 

Waldo  Lincoln:  Sec,  C,  L.  Nichols;  Worcester, 

Mass. 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  (1893).  Wester^ 

ville.  Ohio;  Pres.,  Rev.  L.  B.  Wilson;  Sec,  S.  E; 

Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  N.  Y.  (1899),  Pres.,  Dr  O 

J.  Burrell:  Sec,  Dr.  G.  C.  Moore-  Supt.,  W .  ff 

Anderson;  906  Broadway.  New  Y'ork, 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  (1S76),  2,433;  Pj(v< 

H.  P,  Kelsey;  Sec,  W.  T,  May:  1050  Tremon- 
Bldg.,  Boston, 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America  (1879\ 
C'olumbia  University.  New  York;  2,547:  Pres.,  Jas.. 

G.  Egbert-  Sec    Geo.  M.  Whicher. 
Architects,  American  Institute  of  (1857),  174! 

New  Y'ork'Ave.  Washington  D.  C;  -1,464;  Pre^., 

H.  H  Kendall:  Sec,  W.  S.  Parker. 
Architects,    Landscape,    American   Society  of 

(1899),  527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  F.  L. 
Olmsted:  Sec.  A.  F.  Brinckerhoil,  527  Fifi:h  Ave. 
New  Y'ork. 

Architects,  Naval  and  Marine  Engineers,  Society 

of  (1893),  29  W.  39th  St..  New  York:  1,688;  vSec. 

Dan.  G.  Cox. 
Architects,  New  York  Society  of  (1906),  29  W.  3',)i  ? 

St..  New  York;  225;  Pres.,  Jas.  R.  Gordon,  Sc 

Fred.  C.  Zobel. 
Architectural  League  of  New  \"ork  (1881).  215  ^\ 

57th  St.,  New  Yopk;  650;  Pres.,  J,  M.  Hewletr; 

Sec,  L.  G.  White. 
Associated  Press  (1900).  51  Chambers  Sfc.,  New 

York:  1,150;  Act.  Gen.  Mgr.,  F.  R.  Martin;  See. 

M.  E.  Stone.  ; 
Astronomical  Society,  American  (1899),  Urbana, 

III.;  350;  Pres.,  F.  Schlesinger;  Sec,  Joel  Stobbiii,--. 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  13  Gramercy  Park.  New 

York;  Pres.,  Gen.  W.  J.  Nicholson;  Sec,  Theo.  s. 

Farrelly. 

Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor.  PfC.^.,  P.  J 
Kyler;  Adj.,  J.  Drosnan. 
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Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the  U.  S.  A.  (1888), 
2,228  State  St.,  Milwaukee;  20,000;  Nat.  Com., 
Lucas  A.  Van  Toor;  Sec.,  H.  W.  Lee,  US  E.  Price 
Bt.,  Philadelphia. 

Army  Ordnance  Association.  Pres.,  Benedict 
Crowell;  Sec.,  J.  L.  Walsh,  10th  Ave.  and  36th  St., 
New  York, 

Art  Alliance  of  America  (1914).  10  E.  47th  St., 

New  York;  984;  Sec.,  Eliz.  B.  Trimball. 
Artists,  Guild  of  Free  Lance,  of  the  Authors' 

League  of  America.  Inc.  (1920),  41  Union  Sq. 

W.,  New  York;  110;  Pres.,  C.  B.  Falls;  Sec.,  F.  G. 

Cooper.  . 

Arts,  American  Federation  of  (1909),  1741  NfW 
York  Ave..  Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  R.  W.  De 
Forest;  Sec.,  Miss  Leila  Mechlin. 

Arts  and  Letters,  American  Academy  of  (1904), 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York-:  Chancellor,  Prof, 
Wm.  M.  Sloane,  -Princeton,  N.  J.;  SfKv.,  R.  W. 
Johnson. 

A^ts  and  Letters,  National  Institute  of  (1898). 

250;  Pres.,  Cass  Gilbert;  Sec.,  J.  B.  Fletcher, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Association  for  ImproTing  Condition  of  Poor, 

N.  Y.  (1843),  105  E.  22rt  St . :  Pres.;  C.  N.  BILsr,  .Jr. ; 

Sec,  A.  Nichols. 
Associated   Advertisinji   Clubs   of   the  World, 

Pres.,  Chas  A.  Otis,  ( ■lov(^laiKl :  Soc.  Park  S. 

Fior(ja,  New  York, 
Audubon    Societies,    National    Association  of 

(1905),  1974  Broadway,  New  York:  4,500;  Sec, 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 

Authors'  League  of  America,   Inc.,   (1912),  41 

Union  Sq,  W.,  New  York;  1,500;  Pres.,  Rex  Beach; 

Sec,  Eric  Schuler. 
Authors'  League  Fund  (1917),  41  Union  Sq.  W., 

New  York;  Pres.,  E.  P.  Butler;  Sec,  K.  Schuler. 
Automobile  Association,  American  (1902),  Ri^gB 

Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C;  2,50,000:  I'res.,  David 

Jameson;  Sec,  J.  N.  Brooks. 
Automobile  Club  of  New   York   (1918).  Hotel 

Ansonia,  New  York;  4,500;  Chairma.fi,  H  MurNair: 

Sec.  Paul  Archibald. 
Automotive  Engineers,  Society  of  (]i>05j  29  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York:  4,304;  Pres..  ,1.  G.  \'incent; 

Sec,  C.  F.  Chirk-son. 
Aztec  Club  of  1847  (1847),  Washington.  I).  C.;  Prra.. 

Gen,  Horatio  G.  Gibson:  Sec,  \V.  S.  Abert  . 
Bankers'  Association  American  (1^75).  5  N^l^^si^u 

St.,  New  York:  21,925;  Pres.,  R.  s.  Ifawc.s;  Gen. 

Sec,  G.  E.  Bowermiui. 
Bankers'  Association,  New  York  State  (1894), 

128  Broadway;   1,0S0;  Pres.,  S.  G.  H.  Turner. 

Elmira;   Soc.  Edw,  J.  Gallion. 
Baptist",  Northern  Convention,  Inc.,  S.  B.  C. 

a907),  5109  Waterman  Ave.  St.  Louis:  Pres..  Ur. 

O.  C.  ShuH;  Sec,  W.  O,  Bitting. 
Baptist  Convention,  Southern  (184.)).  'ArUtnia,. 

Ga.;  36;  Pres.,  B.  D.  Gray. 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union   (1S91),   125  N. 

Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago:  500,000;  Sec,  Dr.  .J.  A 

White. 

Bar  Association,  American  (1878)  Biilliniore: 
11,243;  Pres.,  H.  L.  Cannon;  Sec,  W.  T.  Kemp. 

Bar  Association,  Bronx ^1902),  1187  Wa-shinston 
Ave.,  New  York;  244:  Ch.  Exec.  Com.,  G.  W.  M. 

Clark;  Sec,  F.  C.  Hirleman; 

Bar  Association,  City  of  New  York  (1870),  42  W . 
44th  St.,  New  York:  2,157;  Pres.,  J.  G.  Milburu; 
Sec,  Chas.  H.  Strong.     •  - 

Baron  de  Hii^sch  Fund  (1891),  Pres.  E.  S.  Benja- 
min; Sec,  Max  J.  Kohler,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York. 

Bar  Association,  New  York  State;  Pres.,  Nathan 
L.  Miller;  Sec,  F.  E.  Wadhams,  Albany. 

Ben  Hur,  Tribe  of  (1894),  Crawfordsville,  Ind.; 
78,156;  Sup.  Chief,  Dr.  R.  H.  Gerard;  Sec,  J.  C. 
Snyder. 

Better  America  Federation  of  California  (1917), 
724  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  257000;  Pres.,  H.  M. 
Haldeman;  Sec,  M.  M.  Bjenneman. 

Bible  Society,  American  (1816),  Bible  House, 
Astor  PI.,  New  York;  10,000;  Pres.,  C.  H.  Cutting; 
Sees..  W.  I.  Haven,  F.  H.  Mann  and  L.  B.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Bible  Society  of  New  York  (1809),  5  E.  48th  St., 
New  York;  Pres.,  J.  O.  West;  Sec,  G.  W.  Carter. 

Big  Brother  Movement  (1904),  200  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York;  572;  Pres.,  F.  C.  Hoyt;  Sec,  C.  A. 
Taussig. 


Blind,  New  York  Association  for  (1906).  Pres., 
John  H.  Finiey;  Sec,  Winifred  Holt,  New  Yoik 
City. 

Blue  Goose,  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  of 

(1906),   Milwaukee,   Wis.;   Mo.st   Loyal  Grand 

Ganaer,  J.  R.  Stewart,  15  Wellington  St.,  E. 

Toronto,  Canada;  Grand  Wielder  of  the  CJoose 

Quill,  B.  A.  Lehnberg,  First  Nat;  Bank  Bldg., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Blue  Goose  (New  York  Pond);  Gander,  W.  E. 

Mallalieu;  Sec,  P.  J.  Breen. 
EJoat  Owners'  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  (1914), 

80  Broad  St.,  New  York;  165;  Pres.,  P.  C.  Newell; 

Sec,  E.  Stavey. 
Book  Publishers,  National  Association  of  (  ■), 

334  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres..  J.  W.  Hiltman; 

Sec,  F.  C.  Dodd;  Exec  Sec,  F.  G.  Melcher. 
Booksellers'  Association,  American  (1900),  62  W. 

45th  St.,  New  York;  350;  Pre^.,  Eugene  L.  Herr, 

Lancaster,  Pa.;  Sec,  Fred  G.  Melcher. 
Botanical  Club,  Torrey,  Pres.,  H.  M.  Riciiards; 

Sec,  F.  W.  Pennell,  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden. 
Botanical   Society  of  America    (1906),  Cornell 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  775;  Pres.,  Dr.  N.  L. 

Britton;  Sec,  J.  R.  Schramm. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  (1911).  200  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York;  400,0(X);  Pres.,  C.  H.  Livingstone; 

Sec.  Jas.  E.  West. 
Brewers'  Association,  U.  S.  (1862),  50  Union  Sq., 

New  York;  7(X);  Pres.,  C.  W.  Feigon.span;  Sec, 

Hugh  F.  Fox. 
Broadway  Association,  Inc.  <1911),  1270  Broad- 
way, New  York:  1,200;  Pres.,  J.  de  M.  Thompdon; 

Sec,  H.  G.  Opdycke. 
Bronx  Board  of  Trade  (1894)  137th  St.,  3rd  Ave... 

New  York;  1,100;  Pres.,  Jas.  Brackenridge;  Exec. 

Sec,  Chas.  E.  Reid. 
Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1914),  Borough 

HjUI:  146-  Pres..  S.  M.  Piatt;  Sec.  J.  C.  Walworth. 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1918)  32  Court 

St.,  Brooklyn;  3,000;  Sec,  Mayo  Fesler. 
Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  (1909). 

12  Graham  Ave,  Brooklyn;  15,000;  Pres.,  Max 

Abelraan-'Sec,  M.  S.  Jonas. 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  (1883),  12th  and  Wal- 
nut  Sts.,   Philadelphia;    12,000;   Pres.,    E.  H. 

Bonsiill;  Sec,  G.  F.  Shelby. 
Building  &  Loan  Associations,  U.  S.  League  of, 

Local  (1892),  Cincinnati;  Sec,  H.  F.  Celhiriu.s. 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  (1903). 

34  W.  33d  St..  New  York;  925;  Chairman  Bd.  of 
,  Govs.,  C.  J.  Kelly;  Sec,  S.  B,  Donnelly. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  (1906),  261  Broad- 
way, New  York;  Pres.,  R.  F.  Cutting;  Sec,  C.  A. 

■  Beard. 

Camels,  Order  of  (1920),  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  67,000; 

Grand  Sheik,  L.  M.  Kotecki;  Sec,  C.  R.  Dleaie. 
Gamp  Fire  Girls  (1912),  31  E.  17th  St.,  New  York; 

125.000;  Pres.,  R.  Garrett;  Sec,  Lester  F.  Scott. 
Cancer,  American  Society  for  Control  of  (1913). 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York;  800;  Ch.  Exec.  Com., 

Dr.   Howard  C.  Taylor;  Ch.  Directorate,  Dr. 

Edw.  Reynolds;  Sec,  Thomas  M.  Debevoise,  62 

Cedar  St..  New  York. 
Qtnners'  Association,  National  (1909),  Wasbing- 

ton,  D.  C;  Pres.,  W.  J.  Sears;  Sec,  F.  E.  Gorreil. 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (1911),  522 

■  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Sec,  Jas.  Bertram;  Ch.  Bd. 
of  Trustees,  Elihu  Root. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
'   (1910),  2  Jackson  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Sec  J. 

■  B.  Scott. 

Carnegie  Foundation  (-  ),  576  Fifth  Ave,,  New 

York;  Pres.,  Robt.  S.  Woodward. 
Carnegie    Foundation    for    Advancement  of 

Teaching  ( — —),' Washington,  D.  C;  New  York 

Office,  576  Fifth  Ave.;  Pres.,  Henry  S.  Pritchett; 

Sec,  Clyde  Furst. 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  (1904),  Oliver 

Bldg.,  Pittsburgh;  Pres.,  C.  L.  Taylor;  Sec.  &m\ 

Mgr.,  F.  M.  Wllmot. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  (1902).  Wivsh- 

ington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  Robert  S.  Woodward;  Sec, 

Ciias.  D.  W^alcott. 
Carpenters   and  Joiners   of  America,  United 

Brotherhood    (1881),    400,000;    Pres.,  W. 

Hutcheson;  Sec,  Frank  Duffy,  ladianapclis.  Ind. 
Catholic  Actors'  Guild   (1915)   Pre'?.,  Brandon 

Tynan;  Sec,  E.  J.  Kelly. 
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Catholic  Order  of  Toresters  (1883),  Chicago; 
160,000;  Pres.,  T.  H.  Cannon:  Sec,  T.  F.  McDon- 
ald. 

Central    Mercantile  Association    (1912),  Pres., 

Clarkson  Cowl;  Sec,  Joseph  E.  Kean,  111  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Chagres,  Society  of  the  (1911),  Balboa  Heights, 

Canal  Zone;  Sec,  J.  Wynne. 
Chamber   of   Commerce,    Queensboro  (1911), 

Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  700;  Pres., 

H.  P.  Williams;  Sec,  W.  I.  Willis. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of  New  York 

(1768);  65  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  1,750;  Pres., 

D.  P.  Kingsley,  Sec.  C.  T.  Gwynne. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A.  (1912), 

Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  J.  H. 

Defrees;  Sec,  D.  A.  Skinner, 
Charities  Aid  Association,  State  (1872)  105  E. 

22d  St.,  New  York;  12,000;  Sec,  Homer  Folks. 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  City  of  New 

York  (1882),  105  E.  22d  fit..  New  York;  7,500; 

Pres.,  R.  W.  de  Forest;  Sec,  Lawson  ^urdy. 
Chautauqua  Institution  (1874),  Chautauqua,  N. 

Y.;  Pres.,  A.  E.  Bestor. 
Chemical  Society,  American  (1876)  New  York; 

15,000;  Pres..  Dr.  W.  A.  Noyes,  Urbana,  111.;  Sec, 

C.  L.  Parsons,  1709  G  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Chemical   Engineers,    American    Institute  of 

(1008),  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn;  408;  Pres., 

David  Wesson;  Sec,  J.  C.  Olsen. 
Chemical  Industry,  Society  of  (1881),  50  E.  41st 

St.,  New  York;  800;  Pres.,  S.  R.  Church;  Sec, 

Allen  Rogers. 
Child  Conservation  League  of  America  (1913), 

Women's  Temple.  Chicago:  27,631;  Pres.,  W.  S. 

Hall;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Beck  with. 
Child  Hygiene  Association,  American   (  ), 

Pres.,  Philin  Van  Ingen,  125  E.  71st.,  New  York; 

Sec,  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Baltimore. 
Child  Labor  Commission,  National  (1907),  105 

E.  22d  St.,  New  York;  12,000;  Pres..  Dr.  Felix 
Adler;  Sec,  pwen  R.  Lovejoy. 

Child  Welfare  League,  International  (  ),  New 

York;  Pres.;  Mrs.  Walston  H.  Brown;  Sec,  Mrs. 
Geo.  L.  Wheelock,  331  W.  101st  St.,  New  York. 

Child  Welfare  Association,  National  (1911),  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  450;  Pres.,  W.  H.  Wad- 
hams;  Sec,  C.  F.  Powlison. 

Children's  Aid  Society  (1855),  105  E.  22d  St.. 
New  York;  4,000;  Pres.,  W.  C.  Osborne;  Sec,  C.  L. 
Brace. 

Christian  Convention,  American,  Educational 

Board  (1852),  C.  P.  A.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  O.;  Sec, 

W.  G.  Sargeant. 
Christian  Endeavor,  United  Society  of  (1881), 

Boston:  3,700;,000:  Pres.,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark; 

Gen.  Sec,  E.  P.  Gates. 
Christian  ,  and  Missionary  Allii^nce  (1892),  690 

Eighth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.  Rev.  Paul  Rader; 

Sec,        &.  Poling. 
Christian  Reformed  Church  (1857),  42,000;  Sec, 

Rev.  H.  Beets,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  Pub.  Bd., 

214  Pearl  St.,  Grand  Rapids;  B.  of  Missions,  2050 

Francis  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Church  Peace  Union  (1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  / 

York;  Pres.,  Rev.  W.  P.  Merrill;  Sec,  H.  ^. 

Atkinson,  D.  D.  ^ 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (1881), 

Pres.,  C.  J,  Kephart,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Sec,  Wm. 

Schell,  Dayton,  O. 
Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America 

(— — );  Sec,  S.  K.  Lichtenstein,  31  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 

Cincinnati,   Society  of  the   (1783),  Baltimore; 

Pres.,  W.  Warren;  Sec,  J.  C.  Dav^s. 
Citizens'  Union  of  City  of  New  .York  (1897),  41 

Park  Row,  New  York;  3,7(10;  Chairman,  W.  J. 

Schieffelin;  Sec,  W.  T.  Arndt. 
Civic  Federation,  National   (1899),  1  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  A.  B.  Parker;  Sec,  D.  L. 

Civil  Engineers,  American  Society  of  (1852),  33 
W.  39ch  St.,  New  York;  9,525;  Pres.,  A.  P.  Davis; 
Sec.  C.  W.  Hunt. 

Civil  Liberties  Union,  American  (1920);  138  W. 

13th  St.,  New  York;  Ch.,  Hi  F.  Ward;  Sees.,  A. 
,  De  Silver  and  R.N.  Baldwin. 

Civil  Service  Commissions,  Assembly  of  (1906), 
1724  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  R.  L. 
Peck;  Sec,  J.  T.  Doyle. 


/Vi^^^^f;^**^®    Reform    Association,  National 

(1 877) ,  8  W.  40th  St . ,  New  York ;  900 ;  Pres . ,  S .  H . 

Ordway;  Sec,  Geo.  T.  Keyes. 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  (1883),  8  W.  40th  St., 
r^,-^«^,7^^\'  ^^^3-'  ^-  H.  Daim;  Sec,  H.  W.  Marsh. 
Civil  War,  Union  Society  or(1908),  304  W.  44th 

St.,  New  York;  300;  Pres.,  Paul  Dana;  Sec,  W.  R. 

Jones.  . 

^^^/J®.*?®**-'.  American  Order  of,  Cri^nd  Clan 

(1916),  1112  Market  St.,  San  Franciso;  Pres., 

Dr.  Henry  Waterhouse;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Apter. 
Climatologlcal  and  Clinical  Association,  Ame^r- 

lean  (1884),  Philadelphia;  175;  Pres.,  L.  Brown, 

M.  D.;  Sec.  A.  K.  Stone,  M.  D. 
Clothiers,,  National  Association  of,  Sec.  Wip. 

R.  Corvine,  13  Astor  PI.,  New  York. 
Coal  Association,  National  (  Pres..  Col. 

D.  B.  Wentz;  Sec,  J.  D.  A.  Morron. 
Coal  Merchants'  Association  (1903),  90  West  St. 

New  i^ork;  50;  Pres.,  W.  A.  Leonard;  Sec,  Arthur 

F..  Rice. 

Coal  Trade  Association    (Wholesale)   of  New 

York  (1917),  90  West  St.,  New  York;  94;  Sec, 

Chas.  S.  Allen. 
Colleges,  Association  of  America  (  - — ),  Pres., 

Wm.  A.  Shanklin,  Wesleyan  University;  Sec,  R. 

M.  Hughes,  Miami  University. 
College  Women,  National  Federation  of  (  u 

Pres„,  Mrs.  Myra  K.  Miller,  New  York;  Sec,  Mrs, 

F.  W.  Seymour,  Chicago. 
Collegiate  Registrars,  American  Associdtion  of 
(1910),  .Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  200; 
Pres.,  C.  M.  McConn;  Sec,  R.  Walters. 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  (1890).  324  I^xington 

Ave.,  New  York;  675;  Pres.,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Cheesman; 

Sec,  Miss  Bprrowe. 

Colonial  Dames,  XVII.  Century,  National  f  ) . 

Pres.,  Miss  M.  F.  Taney,  309  E.  3d  St..  Covington, 

Ky.;  Sec.,  Miss  F.  M.  Washington,  616  Lexington 

Ave..  Newport,  Ky. 
'Colonial  Dames,  State  of  New  York  (1893),  2  W. 

47th  St.,  New  York;  800;  Pres.,  Mrs.  H.  R, 

Fairfax;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Potter. 
Colonial  Daughters  of  America,  National  Societv 

(1907),  Newport,  ..Ky.;  400;  Pres.,  Mis3  M.  ¥ 

Taney;  Sec,  Miss  F.  M.  Washington.,  - 
Colonial  Order  of  the  State  of  New  Yoj  k  {  -~  • 

Chancellor,   Cortlandt  S.  Van  Rensselaer.  100 

Broadway,  New  York. 
Colonial  Wars,  Society  of.  in  State  ot  isew  ifork 

(1892)  43  Cedar  St.,  New  York;  l.OSO;  Gov.,  How- 
ard DufTield;  Sec,  F.  L.  Chrystie. 
Colored  People,  National  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of.    New   York;   Pres.,  Moorfield 

Storey;  Sec,  J.  R.  Shillady. 
Colored  People,  National  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  (1909),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York: 

90,000;  Pres.,  M.  Storey;  Sec.  J.  W.  Johnson. 
Commercial*Federation  of  America  (1920),  St 
>'  Louis,  Mo.;  Perm.  Chair,,  Harry  M«  Haldemac, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  A>«t>ciated 

(  ),  345  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Commercial  Travelers,  Order  of  United  (1890) 
^38  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  C;  95,138;  Pres.,  W. 

B.  Emerson,  Sec,  W.  D.  Murphy. 
Commission  Merchants,  National  League Tff. 

of  U.  S.  (1893),  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'    600;  Pres.,  E.  W.  J.  Hearty;  Gen.  Mgr.  &  Sec. 

R.  S.  French. 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers,  American 

Society  of  (  ),  Sec,  Glen  MacDonough,  50 

W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Confectioners  off  the  U.  S..  Associated  Retail 

(0000),  Sec,  L.  RunkeL  451  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York.  ^ 
Confederate  Memorial  Lit.  Society  (1890),  12il) 

and  Clay  Sts.,  Richmond;  600:  Pres.,  Mr&.  S.  .A. 
Anderson. 

Confederate  States,  Society  of  Army  ami  Navy 
of,  in  State  of  Maryland  (1871),  409  N.  Charle.^ 
St.,  Baltimore;  620:  Pres.,  Lieut.  McH,  Howard; 
Sec,  Capt.  W.  L.  Ritter. 

Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  (1890). 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York:  60;  Pres.,  Wm.  S.TSeilex ; 
Adj..  C.  R.  Hatton. 

Confederate  Veterans,  New  Orleans,  La.;  14,000; 
Pres.,  Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zanrtt:  Sec,  A.  B.  Booth. 
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f  onfederats  Veterans,  United    (1889),  Mobile, 

Ma.:  60.000:  Pres.,  Gea,  K.  M.  Van  Zandt:  Soc, 

Major  Gen.  Wm.  E.  Nickle. 
Confederate  Veterans,  Sons  of  (1896),  Memphis, 

Tenn.;  50,000:  Com.  In  Chief,  B.  N.  Forrest, 

Biloxl,  Miss.;  Sec.,  C.  Hinton,  Denver. 
Congregational,  Women's  Board  of  Missions  for 

tiie  Pacific  (1873),  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco; 

Pros.,  Miss  H.  F.  Brewer;  Sec,  Miss  E.  S.  Benton. 
Congregational  Churches  of  U.   S.,  National 

Council  (1871);  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York; 
,    Moderator,  Rev.  H.  C.  King;  Sec,  Rev,  H.  C. 

Herring. 

Congregational  Education  Society  (1815),  Boston, 
Pres.,  C.  F.  Smith:  Se<s.,  Gen.,  Rev.  F.  M.  Shel- 
don; Social  Serv.,  Rev.  H.  A.  Atkinson;  Mission- 
iiry  Education,  Rev.  M.  B.  Fisher, 

C  ongregational  Home  Missionary  Society  (1826), 
N^ew  York;  Pres.,  Rev.  R.  H.  Potter;  Sees.,  Chas. 
t>.  Burton;  of  Missions.  Rov.  F,  L.  Moore,  Woman's 
Dept.,  MLss  Miriam  L,  Woodberry. 

l.ongregational  Women's  Boards  of  Missions 
(1868),  Boston:  Home  Sec.  Mif3s  Helen  B,  Calder; 
Treas.,  Mrs.  Fc.G^  Cooke. 

Congregational  women's  Home  Missionary 
Federation  (1905),  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
Pres.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hart;  Sec,  Miss  Marian  F. 
Choate. 

Congregational,  American  Board  of  Commls  • 
sloners  for  Foreign  Missions  (1810),  Head 
Office,  Congregational  House,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston;  701  churches:  89,688  members;  Pres., 
f'Jdw.  O.  Moore,  D.D.;  Sees.,  Froeign  Dept.,  Rev. 
./as.  L.  Barton,  D.D,,  and  Rev.  Cornelius  H. 
Patton,  D.D.  Three  district  offices*  (1)  United 
( iharities  Bldg.,  New  York;  Sec,'  Rev.  E.  L.  Smith. 
2)  La  Salle  St.,  Ohica;;o;  Sec,  Rev.  A.N.  Hitch- 
cock; (3)  San  FraricLsco,  See,  Henry  H.  Kelsoy. 
D.D. 

Congregational  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion (  ),  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  Pres., 

Henry  C.  King,  LL.  D.;  Sees.,  Hon.  and  Ed.t., 
A.  F.  Bland,  D.  D.;  Cor.,  H.  Paul  Douglas.  D.  D.: 
Ceo.  L.  Cady,  D.  D.;  Dist.,  Rev.  G.  H.  Gutterson, 
Congregational  House,  Boston;  Frank  N.  White, 
D.  D.,  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  Rev,  Geo,  W.  Hin- 
man,  San  Francisco;  Field,  Mrs.  Ida  V.  Woodbury, 
Boston;  Bureau  of  Woman's  Work,  Mrs.  T,  W^ 
Wilcox. 

Congregational  Church  Building  Society  (  ), 

New  York,  Pres,,  Lucien  C,  Warner,  LL.  D.; 

Hecs,,  Gen,.  Chas.  E.  Burton,  D.  X).;  Cor.,  Chas. 

H.  Richards,  D.  D.;  Church  Efficiency,  Wm.  W 

Newcil,  D.  D.,  La  Salle  St..  Chicago;  Field.  John 

P.  Sanderson,  D.  D.,  Chicago;  Wra.  W.  Leete. 

Boston;  Rev.  H.  H.  Wikotf,  San  Franci:co. 
Congregational  Churches,  National  Council  of 

(1871),    289    Fourth   Ave.,    New   YorK;  0,000 

fihurches;  Moderator,  Rev.  H.  C,  King,  I).  D.: 

.Sec,  Rov.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  D.  D. 
Congregational  World   Movement    (1919),  287 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York:  Sec,  Rev.  H.  F.  Swartz. 
Cotiservation,,^  Association,     National  (1909) 

Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Pres.,  Cifford 

Pi nchot;  Sec,  H.  A.  Shatter y. 
Consumers  League  of  City  of  New  York  (1890) , 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  Pres.,  Miss  A. 

Aldrich;  Sec,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Lead. 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

and  Art  (1857),  Third  Ave.  and  7th  St..  New  YorK . 
Co-Operative  League  of  America,  Sec,  Albert 

Sonnichsen. 

Copyright  League,  American  Publishers'.  (  ), 

Pres.,  W.  W.  Appleton;  Sec,  Geo.  Haven  Putnam, 

2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Cornish  Association,  New  York  (1914),  Johnson 

Bldg.,  8-12  Nevins  St.,  Brooklyn;  200;  Pres.,  T.  H. 

Dunn;  Sec,  W.  E.  Wills. 
Cotton   Manufacturers,    National   Council  of 

America  (  ),  Pres.,  R.  B.  Lowe;  Sec,  Rufus 

W.  Wilson,  320  Broadway,  New  York. 
Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association,  Interstate 
.    (1897).  x^^o,  Texas  Bldg..  Dallas:  1,000;  Pres.,  J.  J, 
.    Lawton,  Hartsville,  S.  C;  Sec,  R.  Gib.son. 
Council,  Church  Boards  of  Education  (1912),  19 

La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  14,000,000,  Pres.,  Dr.  R 

L.  Kelly.  Sec,  Dr.  R.  C  Hughes 
County  Lawyers  Association.  New  York  (1908). 

3,800;  Pres..  C.  E   Hughes;  Sec,  G.  C,  Austin 

165  Broadway,  New  York. 


Court  of  Honor  (1895),  Springfieid,  111.;  7.",00(); 

Sup.  Chancellor,  A.  L.  Hereford;  Sup.  Recorder. 

W.  E.  Robinson. 
Credit  Men,   National  Association   of  (1896). 

Pres.,  H.  C.  Koelsch;  Sec,  J.  N.  Tregoe,  41  Park 

Row.  New  York. 
Crime,   Society  for  Prevention   of   (1878),  50 

Union  Sq.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Dr.  C.  E.  Bruce; 

Sec,  T.  Kennenson. 
Dairy  Union,  National  (1903),  Lansing,  Mich.; 

1.000:  Pres.,  W.  P.  Hull;  Sec,  A.  M.  Loomis. 
Dairymen's  League,  Inc.  (1907),  303  Fifth  A.ve., 

New  York;  83,000;  Pres.,  R.  D.  Cooper;  Se.-., 

Albert  Manning. 
Dante  League  of  America  (1917)  National  Arts 

Club,  Ntew  York;  Pres.,  Prof.  C.  Gauss;  Sec.  Mrs. 

H.  D.  Roe. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  National 
Society  of  (1890),  Washington.  D.  C;  110,334; 
Pres.,  Mrs,  G.  M.  Minor;  Sec,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Yuwrer. 

D  A.  R..  Fort  Washington  Chapter;  30;  Pres., 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Marshall:  Sec,  Mrs.  J.  Wickham. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Washington 
Headquarters  Association  (1903),  160th  St. 
and  Edgecombe  Ave..  New  York;  200;  Pres.,  Mrs. 
S.  Barueh;  Sec,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hadlock. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  (1894),  116  River- 
side Drive,  New  York;  173;  Pres.,  Tiliss  Ruth 
Lawrence;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Tucker. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  United  (1894), 
100,000;  Pres.,  Miss  M.  B,  Poppenheim,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Parry,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Daughters  of  1812,  National  Society,  U.  S.  (1892 

and  1901).  3,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  F.  R.  Jenne; 

Sec,  Mrs.  C.  R,  Banks,  122  Westervelt  Ave,, 

Plainfleld,  N,  J, 
Daughters  of  the  King  (1885),  84  Bible  House, 

New  York,  5,000;  Pres.,  Mrs,  A,  Denmead;  Nat. 

Sec,  M,  E.  Atwood, 
Daughters  of  Holland  Dames,  Society  of  the 

(1895),  150;  Directress  Gen,,  Mrs,  J.  A.  Macdon- 

ald;  Sex?.,  Mrs.  I,  de  P,  Agnew,  987  Madison  Ave,, 

New  York. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York 
C1891),  Hotel  Astor,  New  York;  300;  Regent,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Hemenway;  Sec,  Mrs,  Herbert  W,  Will, 

Descendants  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence (1907),  Philadelphia;  350;  Pres,, 
Russell  Duane;  Sec,  John  Crevert. 

Dialect  Society,  American  (1889) ;  375;  Pres.,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Bright;  Sec.  P.  W.  Long,  Harvrrd  University. 

Dickens  Fellowship  (1902),  Whitehall  House.  30 
Charing  Cross,  London,  England. 

Dixie  Highway  Association  (1915),  Cliattanooga 
Tenn.:  Pres.,  M.  M.  Allison;  Sec,  V.  D.  L.  Rob- 
inson. 

Dragot^  Imperial  Order  of  the  (1000),  524  W. 

134th  St.,  New  York;  400;  Gr.  Viceroy,  F.  L. 

Gransbury;  Sec,  Edw.  McMurry. 
Drama  League,  New  York  (1912),  7  E.  42d  St.; 

2,500;  Pres.,  S.  M.  Tucker;  Sec,  Laura  V.  Day. 
Dramatic  Guild  of  the  Authors'  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  (1919),  41  Union  Sq.  W.,  New  York; 

120;  Ch,,  Channing  Pollock. 
Dramatists  and  Composers.  Society  of  American 

(1891),  148  W.  45th  St.,  Now  York;  142;  Pres., 

'Geo.  M,  Cohan;  Sec,  Perciv  il  Wilde. 
Druggists'    Association,    National  V/holesale 

(1876),  99  Nas,sau  St.,  New  York;  710;  Pres.. 

R.    H.  Bradley,  Toledo;  Se?.,  F.  E.  Holliday. 
Eagles,  Fraternal  Order  of  (1898),  Kansas  City, 

Mo.;  410,000;  Pros.,  Elbert  D.  Weed;  Sec.  J.  S. 

Parry. 

Eastern  Star,  General  Grand  Chapter,  Order  of 

(1876),  Washington,  D.  C.r  1,000,000;  Gr.  Sec, 
Minnie  E.  Keyes. 
Economic  League,  National  (1911)  6  Beacon  St.. 
Boston;  2,500;  Pres.,  W.  H.  Taft;  Sec,  J,  W. 
Beatson. 

Education  Board,  General  (1902).  61  Broadway, 
New  York;  16;  Pres.,  Wallace  Buttrick;  Sees., 
Abraham  Flexner  Trevor  Arnett  and  E.  C.  Sage. 

Education,  Council  of  Church  Boards  of,  in  U.  S. 
(1911),  45  W.  18th  St.,  New  York;  20;  Exec  Sec, 
R.  L.  Kelly;  Sec,  R.  C.  Hughes. 

Educational  Association,  National  (1857),  1201 
16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C;  50,000;  Pres.,  F.  M, 
Hunter,  Oakland,  Cal,;  Exec.  Sec,  J.  Crabtree. 
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Education,    Committee   on,    Frienas  Oeaeral 

Conference,  154  W.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia;  24; 

Ch.,  T.  A.  Jenkins;  Sec,  Ida  P.  Stabler. 
Educational  Alliance  (1893),  197  E.  Broadway, 

New  York;  3,200;  Pres.,  Samuel  Greenbaum;  Sec, 

B.  M.  Ernst. 

Educational  Board,  General  (1908),  Elgin,  111.; 

Ch.,  Rev.  D.  W.  Kurtz;  Sec,  D.  C.  Reber. 
Educational  Dramatic  League   (1913),   105  W- 

40th  St.,  New  York;  400;  Pres.,  Mrs.  August 
Belmont;  Sec,  Marian  A.  Turner. 
Ei^hteen-Twelve,   General   Society  of  War  of 
(OdOO),  10  P.  O.  Sq.,  Boston;  680;  Pres.,  John  Cad- 

waider;  Sec,  H,  M.  Leland. 
Electric  Light  Association,  National  (1885)  ,  29 
vW.  39th  St.,  New  York;  12,000;  Sec,  S.  A.  Sewell; 

Exec.  Mgr.,  M.  H.  Aylesworth. 
Electric  Railway  Association,  American  (1882), 

8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York;  600;  Pres.  J.  H.  Pardee; 

Sec,  E.  B.  Burritt. 
Electrical  Society,  New  York  (1881),  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York;  835;  Pres.,  V/.  N.. Dickson;  Sec, 

Geo.  H.  Frey. 
Electrical   Engineers,    American    Institute  of 

(1884),  25  W.  39th  St.,  Now  York;  Pres.,  C. 

Townley;  Sec,  F.  L.  Hutchinson. 
Electro-Chemical  Society,  Amer  ,  (1902),  2,500; 

Pres.,  W.  S.  Landis;  Sec,  J.  W.  Richards,  Lehigh 

University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Elks,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of,  of 

U.  S.  A.  (1869),  DuJiJiqtje,  la.;  645,000;  Grand 

Exalted  Ruler,  W.  MTAbbott;  Sec,  F.  C.  Robin- 
son. -  ,  , 
Engineers,   Heat   and  Ventilating,  ,  American 

Society  of  (1895),  29  W.  39th  St.,  'New  York; 

1,200;  Pres.,  Dr.  E.  V.  Hill;  Sec,  C.  O.  Obert. 
Engineers,    Illuminating,    Society    of  (1906), 

29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  1,221;  Pres.,  S.  E. 

Doane;  Sec,  C.  L.  Law. 
Engineers,  Mechanical,  American   Society  of 

(1880),  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  11,842;  Pres., 

F.  J.  Miller;  Sec,  C.  W.  Rice. 
Engineers,  Mining  and  Metallurgical,  American 

Institute  of  (1871),  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York; 

8, .500;  Pres.,  II.  Hoover;  Sec,  B.  Stoughton. 
Engmeers,  Terminal,  Society  of  (1917),  29  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York;  200;  Pres.,  J.  Meigs,  Sec, 

J.H.Leonard. 
Engineering  Council  (1917),  29  W.  "SOth  St.,  New 

York;  Chairman,  J.  Parke  Channing;  Sec,  A.  D. 

Flinn. 

Engineering  Foundation  (1914),  29  W.  39th  St., 
New  York;  Chairman,  Chas.  F.  Rand;  Sec,  A.  D. 
Flinn.  ^ 

Engineering  Society,  United  (1904),  29  W.  39^1 
St.,  New  York;  12  trustees  representing  40,000 
members;  Pres.,  J.  Vipond  Davies;  Soc,  Alfred 
A.  D.  Flinn.  t 

Entomological  Society,  Brooklyn;  Pres.,  W.  T, 
Bather;  Sec,  J.  Beciuaert,  American  Museum  Nat- 
ural History,  New"  York. 

Entomological  Society,  American  (1859),  Phila- 
delphia; 140;  Pres.,  Dr.  Henry  Skinner;  Sec, 
RoKwell  C.  Williams. 

Entomological  Society,  New  York;  Pres.,  L.  B. 
Woodruff;  Sed.,  C.  W.  Leng,  Pub.  Mus.,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Epworth  League  (1889),  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago; 
773,602;  Pres.,  C.  E.  Guthrie. 

Erectors  Association,  National  (1906),  286  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  48;  Pres.,  S.  P.  Mitchell;  Sec, 
C.  E.  Cheney. 

Ethnological  Society,  American,  Pres.,  R.  H. 
Lowie;  Sec,  Teresa  Mayer,  41  E.  72d  St.,  New 
York. 

Eugenics    Research    A'ssociation    (1913),  Cold 

Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.;  235;  Pres.  Irving  Fisher; 

Sec,  Dr.  H.  H.  Laughlin. 
Explorers'    Club    (1905)    345   Amsterdam  Ave., 

New  York;  275;  Sec,  Isaiah  Bowman. 
Fanisiy  Altar  League   (1908) , '  Pvlarquette  Bldg., 

Chicago;  450,000;  Pres.,  Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolf; 

S:ec,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hoiderby, 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  (1920) .Chicago;  250,000; 

Pres.,  J.  R.  Howard,  demons,  la.;  Sec,  J.  W. 

Coverdale,  Ames,  la. 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative  Union 

of  America  (1902),  Gravette,  Arlr.;  Pres.,  C.  S. 

Barrett,  Union  City,  Ga.;  Sec,  A.  C.  Davis. 


Farmers'  National  Congress  (1880),  WashingI 

D.  C;  Pres.,  J.  H.  Kimble;  Sec,  J.  H.  Paitea. 
Farm  Organizations,  National  Board  of  (  ~), 

Washington,  D.  C,  2,000,000,  Chairman,  W.  T. 

Creasy;  Sec,  C.  A.  Lyman. 
Fifth  Avenue  Association,  Inc.  (1907-1910),  542 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  1,250;  Pres.,  R.  G.  Cooke; 

Sec,  S.  F.  Hart. 
Fire  Underwriters,  National  Board  of  (1806), 

76  William  St.,  New  York;  176;  Gen.  Mgr.,  W.  E. 

Mallolien;  Sec,  Geo.  G,  Bulkley. 
Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 

and  Enginemen  (1873),  Cleveland,  O.;  126,000; 

Pres.,  W.  S.  Carter;  Sec,  A.  H.  Hawley. 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  Society  for  Instruction 

in  (1882),  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  J.  A. 

Wade;  Sec,  L.  F.  Bishop,  M.  D. 
Flag  Association,  American   (1898)  Governor's 

Room,  City  Hall,  N.  Y.;  Pres.,  C.  A.  Pugsley;  Sec  , 

C.  E,  Leonard,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Foreign  Born  Citizens,  League  of  (1913),  303 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  2,000;  Pres.,  N.  Phillips; 

Sec,  H.  Fields. 
Foreign  Language  Newspapers,  American  As- 
sociation of.  Inc.  (1908),  30  E.  23d  St.,  New 

York;  Pres.,  N.  H.  Seidraan;  Sec,  H.  P.  Ingels. 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  National  (1914),  1  Han- 
over Sq.,  New  York;  74;  Chairman,  J.  A.  Farrell; 

Sec,  O.  K.  Davis.  ^ 
Foresters,  Society  of  American  (1900),  Wai3^ing- 

ton,  D.  C;  469;  Pres.,  R.  C.  Bryant;  Sec,  P.  D. 

Kelleter. 

Foresters,  Independent  Order  of  (1881),  Toronto, 
Ont.;  180,000;  Pres.,  W.  H.  Hunter;  Sec,  R. 
Mathison. 

Foresters,  United  Order  of  (1893).    Lodges,  215; 

members,  11,250;  Sup.  Ranger,  R.  E.  Sherrard. 
'  Chicago;  Sup.  Sec,  G.  W.  Blann.  Milwaukee. 
Forestry  Association,  American  (1882),  1410  H 

St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  17,600;  Pres., 

C.  L.  Pa'?k,  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  Sec,  P.  S.  Ridsdalc. 
Forestry  Association,  New  York  State  (1913), 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 

600;  Pres.,  Col.  R.  M.  Thompson;  Sec,  J.  R. 

Simmons, 

Founders  Association,  National  (1898),  ChiC3.go; 
.      675;  Pres.,  W.  H.  Barr;  Sec,  J.  M.  Taylor. 
'  Fotmders  and  Patriots  of  America  (1896),  34 

Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Gov.-Gen.  H.  V. 

Ames,    Phila.;    Sec,    Gen.  W.  F.  Dix,  South 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Fraternal  Aid  Union   (1890),  Lawrence,  Kang.; 

93,642;  Pres.,  V.  A.  Young;  Sec,  S.  S.  Batty. 
Franca ise  of  New  York,  Alliance  (1907),  20O 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  F.  D.  Pavey;  Sec, 

M.  Ij.  Bergeron. 
Franca.se,  Federation  de  1' Alliance  (1902),  200 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Marcel  Knecht;  Sec. 

Felix  Weill. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  of  (1849), 

21  W.  124th  St.,  New  York;  9,000;  Pres.,  S.  J. 

Liebeskind;  Sec,  H.  J.  Hyman. 
Friendly  Aid  Society  (1892),  246  E.  34th  St.,  New 

York;  400;  Pres.,  A.  J.  Hemphill;  Sec,  Miss  Edith 

Kendall. 

Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  (1916),  280  Broadwav, 

New  York.   Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Gallagher,  Detroit; 

Sec,  Diarmuid  Lynch. 
Friends,  Society  of.  General  Conference,  Board 

of  Education,  Pres.,  Thos.  A.  Jenkins,  Chicago; 

Sec.  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Stabler,  154  W.  ISth-St.,  Phila. 
Galton  Society  for  Study  of  Origin  and  Evolution 

of  Man,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

New  York;  Pres.,  C.  B.  Davenport;  Sec,  W.  K. 

Gregory. 

Ganife  .Protective  Association,  American  (1911), 

New  York;  Pres.,  J.  B.  Burnham;  Sec,  G.  M. 

Fayles,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gas  Association,  American  (1918),  130  E.  15th 

St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Mgr..  Oscar  H.  Fogg. 
Genealogical   and   Biographical   Society,  New 

York  (1869),  226  W.  58th  St.,  New  York.  Pres., 

C.  W.  Bowen;  Sec,  H.  R.  Drowne. 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  (1894),  10  P.  O. 

Sq.,  Boston;  700;  Pres.,  John  Cadwaldor;  Sec, 

H.  M.  Leland. 
Genetic  Association,  American  (1903).  Box  472, 

nth  St.,  St,a..  Washington,  D.  C;  3^4A:  Pres., 

D.  Fairchiid;  Sec,  G.  M.  Rommel. 
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Geographers,  Association  of  America   (  ; 

Pres.,  Chas.  R.  Dryer,  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind.;  Sec. 

Oliver  L.  Faesig,  Baltimore,  Md.  . 
Geographic  Society,  National  (1888),  WasWng- 

ton.  D.  C:  750.000;  Pres.,  G,  Grosvenor;  Sec, 

O.  P.  Austin. 
Geographical  Society,  American  (1852);  Broad- 
way at  156th  St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Pres..  J. 

Greene  ugh;  Dir.,  Isaiah  Bowman. 
Geological  Society  of  America  (1888),  American 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York;  427; 

Sec,  E.  O,  Hovey. 
German  Society,  City  of  New  York  (1784),  147 

Fourth  Ave..  New  York;  600;  Pres.,  H.  C.  Kudlioh; 

Girl  Scouts.  Inc.  (1912  and  1915).  189  Lexington 
Ave..  New  York;  74,313;  Pres.,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Choate; 
Dir.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Rippin. 

Gleaners,  Ancient  Order  of  (1894),  Detroit,  Mich.; 
80,000;  Pres.,  G.  H.  Siacum;  Sec,  R.  L.  Holloway. 

Good  Tempiafs,  International  Order  of  (1851), 
2  National  Grand  Lodges  (U.  S.  and  Canada),  70 
Grand  Lodges  (27  in  ,U.  S.);  members,  about 
000,000;  Nat.  Chief  Templar,  C.  W.  Carlson, 
Youn?stown,  O.;  Nat.  Sec.  Willard  O.  Wylie, 
Beverly.  Mass.  Chief  of  the  world  order,  Larz 
O,  Jensen,  Bergen,  Norway;  Sec,  Tom  Honey- 
man,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  (1866),  Lincoln, 
Neb.:  110,337;  Com.  in  Chief,  W.  A.  Ketcham; 
Adj.-Gen.,  Isidore  Isaacs. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  New  York  County 

(1870):  Com..  Wm.  F.  Kirchner;  Sec,  Isidore 
Isaacs. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republlc.'Dept.  of  New  York 

(1870).    Com.,  A.  E.  Stacy  Elbridge. 
Grocers'  Association,  Retail.  New  York  City 

(1883),  1  Columbus  Ave.;  Pres..  P.  H.  Alnor; 

Sec,  H.  C.  Kloefkorn. 
Grocers'  Association.  National  Wholesale  (1906), 

6  Harrison  St.,  New  York;  1,294;  Pres.,  A.  Davies; 

Bee,  J.  B.  Newman. 
Harlem  Board  of  Commerce  (1896),  290  Lenox 

Ave.,  New  York;  600;  Pres.,  J.  G.  Smith;  Sec, 

T.  P.  Ward. 

Heating  and  Ventilating^ngineers  (1895),  29 
W.  39th  St..  New  York;  1,200;  Pres.,  D.r  E.  V. 
Hill;  Sec,  C.  O.  Obert. 

Hebrew  Congregations,  Union  of  American 
(1872),  Cincinnati;  Pres.,  J.  W.  Freiberg;  Sec, 
Rev.  Geo,  Zepin. 

Hebrew  Association.  Young  Men's  (1874),  148  E. 
92d  St..  New  York;  3,000;  Pres.,  Ilabbl  L,  J. 
Levinger;  Sec,  E.  H.  Pau'. 

Hebrew  Association,  Young  Women's  (1903),  31 
W.  110th  St..  New  York;  4,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Israel 
Unterberg:  Exec.  Sec.  Mrs.  R.  F.  Schwartz. 

Hibernians,  Ancient  Order  of  (I860),  225,000'. 

Highways  Protective  Society,  National  (1909), 
80  Maiden  Lane.  New  York;  446;  Sec,  E.  S.  Cor- 
nell. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (1904),  i56th  St., 

near  Broadway,  New  York;  100;  Pres.,  A.  M. 

Huntington;  Sec,  G.  B.  Grinnell. 
Historical  Association,  American  (1884 and  1889). 

1140  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  2,600; 

Pres.,  E.  Channing,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  J.  S,  Bas- 

sett.  Northampton,  Mass. 
Historical  Society,  National  (1915),  37  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Frank  Allapen;  Sec,  Mabel 

Washburn. 

Historical  Association,  New  York  State  (1899), 

Glens  Falls  N.  Y.;  Pres.,  G.  A,  Blauvelt;  Sec, 

F.  B.  Richards. 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  American  Scenic 

and,  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  500;  Pres.,  G,  F. 

Kunz:  Sec,  E.  H.  Hall. 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  (1885),  90  West  St., 

New  York;  Pres.,  A.  H.  Van  Brunt;  Sec,  F.  R. 

Klator. 

Home  Market  Club  (1887),  77  Summer  St.,  Boston; 
1,000;  Sec.  T.  O.  Marvin;  Treas.,  F.  B.  Hill; 

Homeopathy,  American  Institute  of  (1844),  Mar- 
shall Field  Bldg..  Chicago;  3,714;  Pres.,  G.  E. 
Sawyer.  Sec.  T.  E.  Costain,  M.  D. 

Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  County  of 
New  York  (1857);  295;  Pres.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Fobeg. 
I  W.  68th  St.:  Sec,  Chas.  Ver  Nooy,  M.  D.,  485 
C.  V,  West.  New  York. 


Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  Pres.,  T.  A. 
Havemeyer;  Sec,  G.  V.  Nash.  N.  Y.  Botanical 
Garden. 

Hospital  Fund  of  New  York,  United  (1879),  105 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York;  R.  Olyphant;  Sec,  F.  D. 
Greene. 

Hotel  Association  of  New  York  City  (1876)  334 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  T.  D.  Green;  Sec, 

R.  D.  Blackman. 
Hotel  Association,  New  York  State  (1887).  Pres., 

E.  H.  Green,  Buffalo;    Sec,  Mark  A,  Cadwell, 

334  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Housewives'  League,  National   (1911),  327  W, 

101st  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Julian  Heath; 

Sec,  Mrs.  C.  I.  West.' 
Housing  Association,  National  (1910),  105  E.  22d 

St.,  New  York;  1,040;  Pres.,  R.  W.  De  Forest; 

Sec,  L,  V^eiller. 
Huguenot  Society  of  America  (1883),  2  W.  45th 

St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Wm.  Mitchell;  Sec.  Miss 

Margaret  A.  Jackson. 
Humane  Association,  American  (1877  and  1903), 

Albany,  N.  Y.;  10,000;  Pres.,  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillraan. 
Hunters'  Fraternity  of  America,  New  York. 

Pres.,  A.  A.  Anderson. 
Hygiene  Association,   American   Social  (1914), 

105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York;  1.831.  Gen.  Dir.,  Dr. 

W.  F.  Snow;  Sec,  Dr.  D.  R.  Hooker. 
Ice  Industries,  National  Association  of  (1918), 

163  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago;  1,000;  Pres., 

H.  D.  NorveJl;  Sec,  L.  C.  Smith.    Eastern  Div.; 

H.  W.  Cole.  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Indian  Rights  Association  (1883),  Drexel  Bldg.. 

Philadelphia;  700;  Pres.,  H.  Welsh;  Sec,  M.  L. 

Sniflen. 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (1905),  Chicago; 

800,000;  Sec,  T.  Whitehead. 
Inner  Mission  and  Rescue  Work.  Society  of 

(1909).  56  Pine  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Rev.  V.  A.  M. 

Mortensen;  Sec,  Rev.  J.  F.  A.  Kitzmever. 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society  (1904),  70  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York;  Chair.,  Arthur  Gleason,  Sec, 

H.  W.  Laidler. 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1920) 

Pres.,  Etieune  Clementel,  Paris;  Vice-Chair.,  for 

American  Section,  A.  C.  Bedford  (of  Standard  Oil). 
International  Conciliation.  American  Associa- 
tion for  (1907),  407  W.  117th  St.,  New  York; 

Pres.,  N.  M.  Butler;  Sec,  H.  S.  Haskell. 
International  Congregational  Council,  Boston, 

13,000  churches;  Pres.,  Rev.  Jas,  L.  Barton. 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 

(1900);  Pres.,  B.  Schlesiuger;  Sec.  W.  Baroff. 
International  Law,  American  Society  of  (1906). 

2  Jackson  PI.,  Washington,  D,  C;  1,100;  Pres  . 

r:.  Root;  Sec,  J.  B.  Scott. 
International    Association    Chiefs    of  Police. 

Pres.,  Jos.  M.  Quigley,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Sec, 

Geo.  Black,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Inter-raclal  Council   (1919),   Woolworth  Bklfir  , 

New  York;  1,000;  Pres.,  W.  H.  Barr;  Sec,  J. 

May  per. 

nventors'  National  Institute  (1914).  118  FuUon 
St.,  New  York;  2,124;  Pres.,  Thos.  Howard;  Se'-., 
P.  R.  Fay. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  American  (1908),  61 

Broadway.  New  York;  2,000;  Pres.,  E.  H.  Gary; 

Sec,  J.  T.  McCleary. 
Japan  Society,  Inc.  (1909),  25  W.  43d  St..  New 

York;  1,500;  Pres.,  F.  A.  Vanderlip;  Sec.  E.  C, 

Worden. 

Jeannes,  Anna,  Foundation  (1907),  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.;  Pres.,  James  J.  DiUard;  Sec,  J,  T. 
Emless. 

Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade,  National  (1873),  15 

Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.;  1,200;  Pres.,  A.  Lorsch;  Sc  •.. 

F.  C.  Backus. 
Jewelers'     Protective    Association,  Amerlca<i 

(1912),  4.52  Fifth  Ave..  New  York;  200;  Pre-.  . 

R.  G.  Monroe;  Sec,  A.  Lorsch. 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Soclef  v 

(1900).  174  Second  Ave.,  New  York r  Gen.  Mgr., 

Gabriel  Davidson. 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  (1893)  Girard  Bids  . 

Philadelphia;  6,000;  Pres..  Dr.  Jac  Goldbauni; 

Sec,  J.  M.  Goldberg. 
Jewish  Educational  Alliance  (1893),   197  East 

Broadway,  New  York;  3,200;  Pres.,  Hon,  Samuel 

Greenbaum;  Sec.  B.  M,  L.  Ernest. 
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Jewish  Charities,  Brooklyn  Federation  of  (1909), 
12  Graham  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  15,000:  Exec.  Dir., 
Max  Abelman;  Hon."^ec,,  Nathan  S.  Jonas. 

Je'vish  Synagogues  of  America,  United  (1913), 
r,:n  W.  123d  St.,  New  York;  500  (115  Congrega- 
iions);  Pres..  Dr.  Eiias  L.  Solomon;  Sec,  Rabbi 
(  ii?io.  I.  Hoffman. 

Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society  (1902),  Haw- 
tliorne,  N.  Y.;  2,000;  Gen.  Siipt.,  John  Kleinz; 
Sec,  E.  J.  Kohler. 

Jewish  Historical  Society,  American  (1892),  38 
Park  Row,  New  York;  398;  Pres.,  Cyrus  Adler; 
Ser-.,  A.  M.  Friedenberg. , 

Jewish — Independent  Ojrder  Free  Sons  of  Israel 
(1S49),  21  VV.  124th  SC  Nef/  York;' 9,000;  Grand 
M;v:;ter,  Solon  J.  Eiebesklnd;  Gr.  Sec;  Henry  J. 
Hyman. 

Jewish — Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion (1872),  Diittenhofer  Bldg.;  Cincinnati,  O.; 
208  Congregations;  Pres.,  J.  Walter  Freiberg; 
Se?-.,  Rabbi  George  Zepin. 

Jewish  Women  of  America,  Union  of  Orthodox 
(1920),  110  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Mrs. 
Herbert  S,  Goldstein,  New  York;  Sec,  Mrs.  Max 
Levine. 

Jewish  Publication  Sociaty  of  America  (1888), 

1201  N.  Broad  St.,  Phimdelphia;  16,000;  Pres., 

Simon  Miller;  Sec,  J.  G.  Dabsevage. 
JujjLior  League,  City  of  New  York  (1900),  6  E.  45th 

St.,  New  York;  1,127;  Pres.,  Mr.  W.-* Straight; 

Sec,  Miss  E.  T.  Riper. 
Jewish    Protectory    and    Aid    Society  (1902), 

Hawthorne,  N.  Y.;  2,000;  Pres.,  John  Klein,  Sec. 

E.  J.  Kohler. 
Jewish  Women,  Council  of,  New  York  Branch 

(1874),  59  W.  92d  St.,  New  York;  5.000  members; 

Pres.,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Sporborg;  Sec,  Sara  X.  Schot- 

tenfels. 

Jewish  Womeii  of  America,  Union  of  Orthodox 
(18)8),  110  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  C.  H. 
Shapiro;  Sec,  I.  L.  Bril. 

Jewish  World  Relief,  London.  England;  Pres., 
Leo  Molzkin;  Sec.  Dr.  A.  Salkind. 

Kahn  Foundation  for  Foreign  Travel  of  Teach- 
ers (1911),  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Founder,  Albert  Kahn,  Paris;  Sec,  F.  D.  Facken- 
tliiil. 

KinL.;.-r:^arten  Association,  National  (1909)  8  W. 

40i  !i  b:.,  New  York;  Pros.,  Major  Bradley  Martin; 

Cor.  Sec,  Bessie  Locke. 
Kin^^^s  Daughters  and  Sons,  International  Order 

oi  (3883),  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  55,000; 

Pros.,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Reed,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Sec, 

Mr^.  C.  A.  Menet. 
Kni{},hts  of  Columbus  (1882).    670,470;  Sup.  Kt., 

J.  A.  Flaherty;  Sec,  W.  J.  McGinley,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

Knights  of  tlie  Golden  Eagl3  (1878).  81,116; 

S;iu.  Chief,  L.  R.  Lenich,  Union  City,  Ind.;  Sup. 

INIaster  of  Records,  J.  B.  Treiblcr.  814  N.  Broad 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
Kaights  of  King  Arthur  (1874),  Lebanon,  N.  H.; 

300,000;  Pi-es.,  Dr.  W.  Byron;  Sec,  B.  Forbush. 
Knights  of  Labor,  Order  of  (1869),  615  F  St., 

Washington.  D.  C;  180,000;  Pres.,  J.  W.  Hays; 

Sec,  F.  W.  Boneliill. 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  (1892).  Councils, 

1,945;  members,  217,710;  Nat.  Pres.,  J.  M.  Kirk- 

patriok;  Nat.  Sec,  J.  V.  Abrahams,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Knights  of  Malta,  Ancient  and  lUustrious  Order 

of  (1048),  1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  60,000; 

Sup.  Com.,  R.  B.  Keller;  Sup.  Rec,  Ftank  Gray. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Sup.  Lodge  (1864).  746,034; 

Sup.  Chancellor,  C.  S.  Davis;  Sec,  F.  E.  Whcatori^ 

Minneapolis. 

Knights  Templar  (  ),  Masonic  Temple.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Conimanderies,  1,461;  menibers, 
277,386;  Gr.  Master,  Joseph  Kyle  Orr,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Gr.  Recorder,  Frank  H.  Johnson,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Labor  Legislation,  American  Association  for 
(1906)  131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Pres., 
T.  L.  Chadbourne;  Sec,  J,  B.  Andrews. 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association  (1890>. 
139,206;  Pres.,  Miss  Kate  Mahoney,  Trov.  N.  Y.; 
Sec,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Royer,  Erie,  Pa. 

Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  (1883),  Mohonk 
Lake,  N.  Y.;  Sec,  H.  C,  Phillips. 


Landscape  Architects,  American  Society  of,  Inc. 
(0000).  Pres.,  Frederick  La-w  Olmsted,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Sec,  A.  F.  Brinckcrhofl,  527  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Latter  Day  Saints,  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 

Christ  of  (1830),^  Independence,  Mo.;  100,000; 

Pres.,  F.  M.  Smitb;  Sec,  R.  S.  Salyards  sr. 
Law,  International,  American  Society  of  (1900), 

2  Jackson  PI.,  Washington  D.  C;  1,100;  Pres., 

E.  Root;  Sec,  J.  B.  Scott. 
Lawyers'  Association,  New  York  County  (1908), 

165  Broadway,  New  York;  3,700;  Pres.,  C.  E. 

Hughes;  Sec,  G.  C.  Austin. 
League  of  American  Pen  Women,  New  York 

Auxiliary  (1919).    150;  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rice; 

Sec,  Miss  Ruth  Waterbury. 
League  of  Free  Nations,  130  W.  42d  St.,  New  York; 

Ch.,  J.  G.  McDonald;  Sec,  Miss  C.  Merriman. 
League  for  National  Unity  (1917).  1  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  T.  N.  Vail;  Sec,  R.  M. 

Easley. 

League  for  Preservation  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, New  York  Citv,  Pres.,  Henry  Watter- 
son;  Sec,  H.  A.  Wise  Wo<Sd. 

Legal  Aid  Society  (1876),  239  Broadway,  New 
York;  Pres.,  C.  E.  Hughes;  Sec,  C.  P.  Kitchell. 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  (1889), 
Kenois  Bldgv,  Washington,  D.  C;  35,000;  Pres., 
E.  J.  Gainor;  Sec.  E.  J.  Cantwell, 

Letter  Carriers,  New  York  State  Association, 
Pres.,  J.  Tinnelly,  Albany;  Sec,  L.  B.  Van  Duzer, 
Rochester. 

Library  Association,   American    (1876),   78  E. 

Washington  St.,  Chicago;  4,570;  Pres.,  Miss  A.  S. 

Tyler,  Cleveland,  O.;  Sec,  C.  H.  Milam  

Life    Underwriters,    National    Association  of, 

23  W.  43d  St.,  New  York;  20,000;  Pres.,  J. 

Edwards;  Secs,,  E.  M.  Ensign. 
Lincoln    Highway   Association    (1913).  F. 

Seiberling;  A.  F.  Ment.  -  , 

Linnaean    Society    of    New    York,  American 

Museum  Natural  History,  New  York;  Pres.,  J. 

Dwight;  Sec,  C.  H.  Rogers. 
Little  Mothers'  Aid  Association  (1890),  236  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  New  York;  200;  Pres.,  Mrs.  G.  Burns; 

Sec,  Mrs.  E.  Van  Bei%, 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  The  United  States  (1888), 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  15,000,000;  Pres.,  J. 

Yereance;  Sec,  Rev.  H.  L.  Bowlby. 
Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of.  New  York  Com- 

mandery  (1867),  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York; 

760;  Pres.,  C.  D.  Sigsbee;  Sec,  W.  S.  Cogswell. 
Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of  the,  of  the 

United  States,  Commandary  of  State  of  Pa. 

(1865);  813;  Commander,  1st.  Lieut.  R.  Huey; 

Recorder,  Col.  J.  P.  Nicholson, 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  Natiotia!  Whole- 
sale, (1894),  Pres.,  J.  W.  McClure;  Sec,  E.  F.. 
Perry,  \66  Broadway,  New  York. 
Lumber  Trade  Association,  New  York  (1886)5 

Pres.,  W.  C.  Reid;  Sec,H.  B.Coho,  18  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Luther  League  of  America  (1895),  Drexol  Bldg., 

Philadelphia;  38,000;  Pres.,  C.  T.  Anderson; 

Sec,  Harry  Hodges. 
Maccabees.  The   (1883),   1,021  Woodward  Ave., 

Detroit;  308,854;  Sup.  Commander,  D.  P.  Markey; 

Sup.  Record  Keeper,  T.  Watson. 
Msccabees,  Ladies  of  (1886),  Modern  Maccabec 

Temple,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Great  Commander. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Burns ;K3reat  Record  Keeper,  Dr. 

Emma  E.  Bower. 
Managers'  Protective  Association,  United  (1916). 

1520  Broadway,  New  York;  900;  Pres.,  M.  Klaw; 

Sec,  C.  A.  Bird. 
Manufacturers,  National  Association  of  (1895), 

30  Church  St.,  New  York;  6,000;  Pres.,  S.  C. 

INIason;  Sec,  G.  S.  Boudinot. 
Marine  Firemen's  Union  (1902),  70  South  St.. 

New  York;  Sec,  Oscar  Carolson. 
Marine  Underwriters,   American   Institute  of 

(1898),  63  Beaver  St.,  New  York;  36;  Pres.,  H, 

Chubtv;  Sec,  E.  G.  Driver. 
Marine  Underwriters,  National  Board  of  (1885). 

63  Beaver  St.,  New  York;  37;  Pres.,  Harry  Bird; 

Sec,  E.  W.  S.  Morren. 
MariSrime  Association  of  Port  of  New  York  (1873)  ^ 

78f  Broad  St.,  New  York;  l,-200;  Pres.,  Rafp.el 

Rios:  Sec,  Walter  F.  Firth. 
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Masons^ Eastern  Star  (1876).  Grand  Chapters,  51; 

subordinate,  8,791;  members,  970,075:  Gr.  Matron, 

MrB.  E.  L.  Chapin,  Pine  Meadow,  Conn.;  Gr. 

Sec.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Keyee,  Lansing,  Mich. 
^  f  Hisons,  Mystic  Shrine,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
1872).  Bostoa;  300.000:  Imperial  Potentate,  W.  F. 
vendrick,  Piiiladelpiiia;  Imp.  Recorder,  Boston. 
Xr-sons,  Royal  Arch  ( — — )„    Grand  Cnapters,  47; 

Gen.  Gr.  High  Priest,  F.  W.  Craia;,  De-s  Moinas; 

Gen.  Gr.  Sec.,  O.  A.  Conover,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Masons,  R.  A.  and  Select  Masters  (  ■),  Gen. 

Gr.  Master.  Geo.  A.  Neweli.  Medina,  N  Y.;  Geu. 

Gr.  Recorder,  H.  W.  Miu'dhurst,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Masons,    Royal    League    (1883);    23,058-  Sup. 

Archon,  Wm.  il.  Hyde;  Sup.  Scribe,  Chas.  E^Pipe^, 

Chicago. 

Masons,  Scottish  Rite,  Ancient  Accepted,  Su- 
preme Council,  33d  Degree   (  ).  North, 

147.482;  Sov.  Gr.  Com.,  Barton  Smith.  Toledo; 
Gr.  Sec.;  R.  A.  Shirreifi,  New  Yoik.  South,  Sov. 
Gr.  Com.,  Geo.  F.  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Gr.  Sec,  John  H.  Cowles,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Masons,  Scottish  Rite,  Ancient  and  Accepted 
i  1801),  IGth  and  S  St^.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
175,000;  Gr.  Commander.  Vi.  F.  INIoore;  Sec, 
-J.  H.  Cowles. 

>iasons.  Sovereign  Sanctuary  of  Ancient  and 
Primitive  Free  Masonry,— Rite  of  Memphis 

US56),  Brooklyn. 
Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  of  America,  United 

Association,  No.  i  (3^6),  5  Front  St.,  New  York; 

(rCii.  Mgr.  and  Sec,  Capt.  W.  A,  Maher. 
Mathematical  Association  of  America  (1915), 

26  Front  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  1,200;  Pres.,  D.  E. 

Smith;  Sec,  W.  D.  CairiKs. 
Mathematical  Society,  American  (1804),  501  W. 

lUith  St.,  New  York;  750;  Pre.s.,  F.  Morley;  Sec, 

I'.  N.  Cole. 

Mayflower  Descendants,  Society  of  (1895),  44  E. 
IM  St.,  New  York;  750;  Gov.,  H.  C,  Quinby; 
^ier..  T,  J.  Hallowell. 

Pvlrtva  Society  (1920).  Pn^^.,  Wm.  Gates;  Sec,  S.  K. 
Lathrop,  Boston. 

Mechanics,  United  American.  Junior  Order, 
National  Council  (1853):  ;?25,000;  Nat.  Coun- 
cilor, H.  F.  Lechner,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Sec,  M,  M, 
sVt)Ods,  Piiiladelohia. 

Medical  Association,  American  (1847),  535  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  83,338;  Sec,  Aiex.  R. 
Craig. 

Medical  Association,  Southern  (1908)  Birming- 
liam,  Ala.;  5..M)0;  Sec,  Dr.  Scale  Harris. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  Society  of  (1883),  17  W 
St.,  Now  York;  760;  Pres.,  W.  B.  Van  Etten; 
Sec.  L.  n.  Moss. 

Mennonites  of  North  x\merica.  General  Con- 
ference of.  Board  of  Education  (1914),  Newton, 
Kans.;  6;  Pres.,  Rev,  H.  H.  Ewort;  Sec.,»J.  H. 
i.angewalter. 

Meatal  t^yAiene,  Nat.  Com.  for  (1909)  .50  Union 

Sq.,  New  York;  102;  Med.  Dir.,  Dr.  T.  W.  Salmon; 

Sec,  C.  W.  Beers. 
Mercantile  Association,  Central  (1912).  Ill  Fifth 

Ave.,  Now  York;    500;    Pres.,  Clarkson  Cowi; 

Sec,  J.  E.  Kean. 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  (1897),  283 

Broadway,  New  York;  6,422;  Pres..  W.  F.  Morganr 

Sec,  S.  C.  Mead. 
Metal  Trades  Association,  National  (1899),  30 

( 'huroh  St.,  New  Yoric;  Sec,  Henry  C.  Hunter. 
Metal  Trades  x\ssociation,  New  York  and  New 

Jersey,   Branch  of  the  National    (1899),  30 

Church  St.,  New  York;  100;  Sec,  W.  J.  Cronin. 
Metallurgical    and    Chemical    Society  (1910)^ 

Billings,  Mont.;  448:  Pres.,  Dr.  Henri  Bonaparte; 

Sec,  R.  F.  Heath,  D.  Sc. 
Methodist  Book  Concern  (1789),  150  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York;  Agent,  E,  R.  Graham. 
M.  E.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (1819).  150 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Rev.  Luther  P. 

Wilson;  Cor.  Sees.,  Rev.  F.  M.  North  and  Dr.  S. 

Earl  Taylor. 

M.  E.  Board  of  Sunday  Schools  (1908)  58  E. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago;  29;  Cor.  Sec,  Rev.  W.  S. 
Bovard, 

M.  E.  Home  Missionary  Society  (1880),  420  Plum 
St.,  Cincinnati;  286,096;  Pres..  Mrs.  W.  P, Thukeld; 
Sec  ,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Thompson. 


M.  E.  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  (1903^ 
Xihair.,  E.  W.  Halford;  Sec,  Jas.  R.  Joy,  111  Filth 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Board  of  Edu- . 

cation   ( — ~),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Pres.,  J.  W. 

Knott;  Sec.  Geo.  H.  Miller. 
M.  E.  South,  Board  of  Education  of  (1894),  810 

Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  21;  Pres.,  W.  B. 

Murrah;  Sec,  Stonewall  Anderson. 
M.  E.   Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

(1869),  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  460,000;  Pres., 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  McDowell;  Rec,  Sec,  Mrs.  Chas. 

Spaeth,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Metric  Association,  American  (1916),  156  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Geo.  F.  Kunz;  Sec,  H. 

Richards,  Jr. 

Mexican  Society  of  New  York  (1909),  117  Park 
Row,  New  York;  1,600;  Pres.,  Francisco  Juarez; 
Sec,  Arturo  Paz. 

Microscopical  Society,  New  York.  Pres.,  R.  M. 
Allen;  Sec,  G.  E.  Ashby,  11  Cliff  St.,  New  York, 

Military  Order  Foreign  Wars  (1894),  149  L  road- 
way, New  York;  550;  Pres.,  Col.  W.  O.  Bat<^; 
Sec,  Major  R.  A.  de  Russy. 

Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  Associa- 
tion of  (1890),  Army  Medical  Museum,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C:  8,500;  Pres.,  J.  W,  Kerr;  S€Kj..  GoL 
J.  R.  Church. 

Milk  Producers'  Federation,  National   {-  ). 

Chicago;  400,000;  Pres.,  M,  D.  Campbell;  Sec.. 
George  Bro  wn. 

Millinery  Association  of  America,  Retail  (1916). 
1270  Broadway.  New  York;  1,200;  Pres.,  H.  8> 
Bernhard;  Sec,  J.  C.  Mendel. 

Millinery  Association,  National  (1917),  1237 
Broadway,  New  York;  72;  Pres.,  M.  W.  Ambers : 
Sec,  W.  L.  Miller. 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United  (1890),  Mer- 
chants Bank  Bldg..  Indianapolis;  500,000;  Pres., 
J.  L.  Lewis;  Sec.  Wm.  Green. 

Minerological  Club,  New  York.  American  Museum 
Natural  History,  New  York;  Pres.,  G.  F.  Kunz; 
Sec.  G.  P.  WTiltlock. 

Mining  Congress,  American  (1897),  Muusey  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C;  1.500;  Pres.,  Bulkley  Wells: 
Sec,  J.  F.  Callbreath. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America 
(1908);  Pres..  W.  Lind^^ren;  Sec,  F.  F.  Sliarpless, 
115  Broadwaj',  New  York. 

Mining  Enginesrs,  American  Institute  of  (1871). 
29  W.  39th  St..  New  York;  8,500;  Pres.,  Herbert 
Hoover;  Sec,  Bradley  Stoughton. 

Mission  Society,  New  York  City  (1827),  105  E, 
22d  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  W.  S.  Coffin;  Sec,  L.  H. 
Lewis. 

McNJern  Brotherhood  of  America  (1897).  Mason 
City,  la.;  53,200;  Pres.,  Albert  Hass;  Sec,  E.  L. 
Balz. 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America  (1883), 
MimieapolLs;  1,450;  Pres.,  J,  M.  Manly;  Sec,  C. 
Brown. 

Modern   Woodmen   of   America    (1883),  Rock 

Island,  111.;  1,056,668;  Head  Consul,  A.  R.  Talbot; 

Lincoln,  Neb.;  Head  Clerk.  A.  N.  Bort. 
Moose,  Loyal  Order  of  (1910);  1.027;  Dictator, 

C.  C.  Retz;  Sec,  L.  H.  Trout;  Mooseheart. 
Mormons.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 

Saints  (— ),  Salt  Lake  City;  Pres.,  Heber  J. 

Grant;  Acting  Pres.,  Rudger  CUawsoii;  Council  of 

12  Apostles.  Anthon  H.  Lund   (Pres.),  Rudger 

Clawson.  Reed  Snoot,  Geo.  A,  Smith,  Geo.  F, 

Richards.  O.  F.  Whitney.  D.  O.  McKay,  A.  W. 

Ivins,  Jos.  F.  Smith.  Jas.  E.  Talmadge,  S.  L. 

Richards,  R.  R.  Lyman,  M.  J.  Ballard.  Presiding 

Patriarch,  HVmau  G.  Smith;  Presiding  Bishop. 

Chas.  W.  Nibley;  1st  Councilor,  David  A.  Smith. 
Mormon,  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

of  Latter  Day  Saints  (1839) ;  100.000;  Pres.,  F.  M  . 

Smith;  Sec,  R.  S.  Salyards,  St.,  Independence.  Mo. 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  (1892-1898). 

119  E.  19th  St..  New  York;  550;  Pres.,  i.  H.  Hum , 

Sec,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Keen. 
Music  Dealers,  National  Association  of  Sheet; 

Pres..  C.  A.  Woodman,  Boston;  Sec.  E.  T.  Paul. 

New  York. 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of  (1886),  110 
W.  40th  St..  New  York;  105,000;  Pres.,  J.  N. 
Weber;  Sec,  W.  Kerngood. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences  (18G3),  VVa-shlnf;- 
ton,  JD.  C;  218;  Pres.,  C.  D.  \Valcott;  Sec,  C.  G. 
Abbot. 

National  Civic  Federation  (1901),  1  Madison  4ve., 
New  York;  Pres.,  Alton  B.  Parker;  Sec,  Ralph  M. 

Easlcy. 

National    Editorial    Association.      Pres.,  Wm- 

Wilkie,  Grey  Eagle,  Minn.;  Treas.,  W.  VV.  A. 

Kleins,  Fraiiklui,  Ind. 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  (  1914),  Pres., 

J.  A.  Farrell;  Sec,  O.  K.  Davis,  1  Hanover Sq., 

NiwYork. 

N'aticiia!  .Security  League  (1914),  15  E.  49th  St., 

X  VV  York;    90,000;    Pres.,  C.  D.  Orth;  Sec, 

T.r-A-d  T.iylor. 
N/  r:,>rial  Union  (1881),  Toledo,  O.,  Councils.  507, 

'.f'libers,  51,227;  Pres.,  Dt  A.  Helpman;  Sec, 

E  'win  A.  Myers. 
N  ;jr  i.jnal  Highways  Protective  Association  (1909), 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York;  1,445;  Sec.  K.  S. 

CortH;3i. 

Nafuralists,  American  Society  of  (18S3),  Phila- 
delphia, 350,  Pres.'  Prof.  E.  M.  East;  Sec,  Prof., 
M.  Davis. 

National  Urban  League  (1911),  127  E.  23d  St., 

New  York;  Ch..  L.  H.  Wood;  Sec.  W.  H.  Baldwin. 
Navai  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  (1893). 

29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  1.500;  Pres.,  Rear 

Admiral  W.  I-.  Caops;  Sec,  D.  H.  Cox. 
Naval  and  Military  Order  of  Spanish  American 

War  (1899),  1323  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago;  1,000; 

Com.  in  Chief.  C.  T.  Wilt;  Sec,  F.  B.  Hart. 
Naval  Veterans,  National  Association  of  (1888), 

Now  Canaan,  Conn.;  6,000;  Pres.,  L.  Schofield; 

Klc-.,  H.  F.  McCollum. 
Na  V  League  of  the  United  States  (1902),  528 

17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  20,000;  Pres., 

H.  Breckinridge;  Sec,  W.  M.  Galvin. 
NeAro  Business  League,  National  (1900);  700; 

Pres.,  R.  R.  Moton;  Sec,  E.  J.  Scott,  1816  12th  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Negroes,  Board  of  Education  for   (1866),  420 

Plum  St.,  Cincinnati;  Pres.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Anderson; 

Sees.,  Rqv.  p.  J.  Maveety  and  Dr.  I.  G.  Penn. 
Negro  Impftovement  Association,  The  Universal. 

Potentate,    G.   Johnson,    Mayor   of  Monrovia, 

Liberia;  Sup.  Dep.,  G.  O.  Ma,rk,  Freetown,  West 

Africa;  Pres.  Gen.,  M.  Garvey. 
Neighborhood  Houses    of    New   York,  United 

(1919),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  45;  Pres.,  Miss 

H.  T.  Righter;  Sec,  Miss  L.  J.  Sholem. 
New    England    Historic    Genealogical  Society 

(1845),  9  Ashburton  PI.,  Boston;  2,000;  Sec,  T.  K. 

Lothrop;  Lib.,  W.  P.  Greenlaw. 
New  Jerusalem  in  U.  S.  A.,  General  Convention 

of  (1817),  134  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston;  6,500;  Pres.', 

Rev.  J.  K.  Smyth;  Sec,  B.  A.  Whittem.ore. 
New  York  Historical  Society  (1804).    Pres.,  John 

A.  Weokes;  Librarian,  R.  H.  Kelby. 

New  York  Turn  Verein  Society  (1850).  Pres., 

B.  B.  Weiler;  Sec,  F.  Kirchner. 
New.spaper  Publishers'  Association,  American 

(1887).  Pres.,  T.  R.  Williams  (Pittsburgh  Press), 
Sec,  John  Stewart  Bryant,  (Richmond  News 
Leader). 

Non-partisan  League,  National  (1915"),  Minneap- 
olis; 200,000;  Pres.,  A.  C.  Townley;  Sec,  H.  C. 
Teighan. 

Non-Smokers'   Protective  League  of  America 

(1911),  101  W.  72d  St.,  New  York;  ^,000;  Pres., 

Dr.  C.  G.  Pease;  Sec,  E.  dl  Pirani. 
Numismatic  Associacion,  Ameiican   (1891",  95 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  700;  Pres.,  W.  C.  Moore. 

Lewisburg,  O.,  Sec,  H.  H.  Yawger,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Numismatic  Society,  American  (1858),  Broad- 
way and  156th  St.,  New  York;  632;  Pr^.,  E.  T. 
Newell;  Sec,  S.  P.  Noe. 

Nurses  Association,  American  (1896),  19  S.  Main 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  40,000;  Pres.,  Clara  D. 
No  yes;  Sec,  Kath.  de  Wiet. 

Odd  Fellows,  Grand  United  Order  of  (1843). 
Philadelphia;  500,000;  Gr.  Master,  E.  H.  Morris- 
Sec.  J.  F.  Needham. 

Odd  Fellows,  Sov.  Grand  Lodge,  Independent 
Order  of  (1819);  2.226,562;  Grand  Sire.  H.  V 
Borst,  Amsterdam,  N.  Yr,  Sec,  J.  B.  Goodwin,  25 
N.  Liberty  St.,  Baltimore. 


Old  Guard  Vet  Bat.  (1868),  307  W.  9 1st  St.,  NuW 
^ork;  250.  Pres.,  Major  E.  H.  Snyder;  Sec,  W.  A. 
*  Damer,  Adjt. 

Oratorio  Society  (1873),  1  W.  34th  St.,  New  York; 

100;  Pres.,  C.  M,  Schwab,  vSe3.,  C.  Aalstrom. 
Organists,  National  Association  of  (1907);  Pres., 

H.  F.  Fry,  Philadelphia;  Sec,  W.  W.  Waters. 

New  York. 

Oriental  Society,  American  (1842),  628  W.  114tb 

St.,  New  York;  499:  Pres.,  Prof,  falcott  Willi^vms; 

Sec,  Dr.  C.  J.  Ogden. 
Ornithologists    Union,  American   (1883),  1939 

Biltmore  St.,  Wa.shington.  D.  C;  1,150;  Pre.^., 

J.  H,  Sago;  Sec,  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer, 
Osteopathic     Association,     American  (1896), 

Orange.  N. -J.;  3,500;  Pres.,  Dr.  H.  \V.  Conklin. 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.;  Sec,  Dr.  VV.  A.  Gravctt. 

Dayton,  O. 

Owls,  Order  of  (1904).  South  Bend,  ind.;  643,728; 

Pres.,  J  vV.  Talbot;  Sec,  F.  W.  Bailey. 
Paint,    Oil    and   Varnish    Association    (  ); 

Pres.,   H.  J.  Schnell;  Sec,  G.  V.  fl organ,  100 

William  St.,  New  ^ork. 
Pan-Americatx  Society  of  United  States  (1912);  15 

Broad  SI .,  New  York,  900;  Sec,  J.  S.  l^rince. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  American  (1878), 

18  E.  4i3t  St..  New  York;  450;  Pres.,  G.  vV. 

Sisson,  Jr.;  Sec.  H  P.  BaKer  , 
Paper  Industry.  Cost  Association  of  the,  IS  E 

41st  St.,  New  York;  Prea.,  D.  E.  Burcheli;  Bangor, 

Me.;  Sec,  J.  M.  Allen. 
Pa.^er  Trade  Association  of  United  State.?.  Na- 
tional (1913).  4i  Park  Row.  New  York;  Pres.. 

R.  P.  Andrews-  Sec.  \V.  C.  Ridgway. 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  NationaJ  Grange  (  ), 

Tippecanoe  City,  O.;  707,000;  Pres.,  Oliver  Wilson; 

Sec,  C.  M.  Freeman. 
Peace  Foundation,  World  (1910);  Mt.  VGrnon  St., 

Boston;  Gen.  Sec,  Edw.  Cummings. 
Peace  Society,  American  (1828;,  Colorado  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C;  5,000;  Pres.,  A.  J.  Montague; 

Sec.  A.  D.  Call. 
Peace  Society,  New  York  (1815  and  1906).  70 

Fifth  Ave.;  New  York.  350;  Pres.,  O.S. Straus^; 

Sec.  C.  H.  lyivermore.  / 
Peoples'  InstJtute  (1897),  70  FiUL\  Ave.,  New  York; 

Dir..  E.  F.  Sanderson;  Sec,  E.  D.  Mariin. 
Periodical  Publishers'   Association   (lyl8).  200 

Fifth  Ave.  New  York;  87;  Sec,  C.  H.  Habhaway . 
Pharmaceutical  Chemijfts,  American  Associa- 
tion (I9i0);  Pres.,  P.  Harry  Noonan,  Sec,  C.  H. 

Searies,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  fli. 
Philatelic  Society,  American  (1886);  1,738;  Pres., 

H.  H.  Wifson.  BroolUyn;  Sec,  Dr.  R.  A.  Davis. 
3421  Colfax   'A,  ■  Denver. 

Philatelic  Society.  (Vattonal  (1910).  Boston:  543: 
Pres.,  J.  W.  Tai'lor.  Sec,  a.  M.  Wright 

Philhacmonic  Society  of  New  York  (1842),  Car- 
negie H€tll,  New  York;  Pres.,  H.  E.  Cooper;  Sec, 
F.  F.  Leifels. 

Phonetic  Society  (1917),  117  W.  47th  St.,  New 

York:  55;  Pres., P.  G.  ScoU;  Sec  R.  M.  Pierce 
Physician American   College  of  (1915),  New 

York;  505:  Sec,  Dr    Frank  Smither?.    1002  N. 

OearOora  St.,  Chicago. 
Pilgrim  Society  i'»82,>),  Plymouth,  Mass.;  Pies,, 

Arthur  Lord:  Sec   W.  W.  Brew-^er. 
Poetry  Society  of  America  (1910).  NTational  4rts 

Club,  New  YorK:  4oO;  Pres.,  E.  J.  Wheoler; 

Jessie  6.  Rirtenhonse.  ^ 
Political  Science,  Academy  of  (18SO   1910^  v 

lumoia  University,  New  York.  4,000;  Press  > 

McC.  Lindsay  Sec  R.  C.  McCrea 
Political  Science  Association,  American  (ii)Oti), 

Madison.  Wis,.  1.300-  Sec  F  A  Ocg. 
Poot.  New  "Vork  Association  for  Impro«'«ng  Con- 
dition of  (1843).  105  E    'd2d  St     New  York. 

11  64;;  Pres.  C.  N  Bliss:  See    A.  Nichols. 
PostOlfice  Cletks.  Nafional  Federation  of  f  i906). 

Wat^mugton  D.  C.:  20000.  Pres.  G   E.  H.v-tu. 

Sec  .  T.  F.  Flanertv 
Potomac,  Armv  of  the.  Society  of  the  il869) 

MK  Kisco.  N.  Y.-  3  000   Pres  . 

Jreas.   C.  A.  Shaw, 
sbyterian  Board  of  Toreign  Missions  fl83i). 

I. :>6  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  YnrK-  Prps  Rev  Geo.  Alex- 
ander; Sees..  Dr.  R.  E  Sreer  Rev  A.  J.  Brown 
Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey.  Rev.  Stanley  Wbite. 
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Presbyterian  Board  for  Freedmen  (1882),  Pitta- 
burgh;  Gea.  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Gaston. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (  ), 

15G  Fifth  Ave..  New  York;  Pres.,  Rev.  Geo. 
Alexander,  D.D.;  vSecs.,  Dr.  R.  E.  Speer,  A.  J. 
Brown.  D.D.i  A.  W.  Halsey,  D.D.;  Stanley 
WTiite,  D.D. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  (1816), 
156  Fifth  Ave<,  New  York;  Gen.  Bee,  Rev,  J.  A. 
MarQULS. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral 

Welfare  (  ),  Columbia  Bank  Bldg..  Pittsburgh; 

Gen.  Se<;.,  Rev.  Chas.  Scanlon,  LL.  D. 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  (The  Men's  Work 

(1906),  17  N.  State  St.,  Chicago;  Ch.,  J.  T.  Stone; 

^Jec,  W,  F.  Weir. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the 

South  (1913),  410  Urban  Bldg.,  Louisville.  Kv.; 

100;  Prei3..  H.  H.  Sweets,  D.D.;  Set-.,  D.  S.  Gage. 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  (  -),  Wither- 

spoon  Bkig.,  Phila(lelphiu;  Moderator,  Wm.  Baer, 

LL.  D.;  States!  Clerk,  Wm.  H.  Roberta,  D.D.. 

LL.  D. 

Presbyterian  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York;  Pres.,  Mrs.  F,  S.  Ben- 
nett; Gen,  See.,  Lucy  H.  Dawson. 
Presbytery  of  New  York  (1716),  156  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York;  3.700;  Pres..  H.  G.  Mendenhall,  D.D.; 

Sec.,  J,  F.  Forbes. 
Printing,  International  Association  of  Teachers 

of  (1915),  444  W.  57th  St.,  New  York;  1,600: 

Pres.,  Joseph  A.  Donnelly. 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  (1844),  135  E. 

I5th  St.,  New  York;  1,500;  Sec.,  O.  F,  Lewis. 
Prison  Association,  Women's  (1845),  110  Second 

Ave.,  New  York;  250;  Dir.,  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel; 

See.,  Miss  M.  Y.  Clark. 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor.  National  Commission 

on  (1909),  Washington.  D.  C;  2,000;  Pres.,  Adolph 

LewisohOo 

Probation  Association.  National    (1907);  700; 

Prea.,  H.  C.  Parsons,  Boston;  Sec,  C.  L,  Chute, 

132  State  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Producing  Managers'  Association,  New  York. 

Pres.,  Sam  H.  Harris;  Sec.,  L.  L.  Weber. 
Professional  Elementary  Teachers'  Association 

(  );  Pres.,  Mrs.  Edna  M,  Bryant, 

Professional  Woman's  League  (1893),   144  W. 

•>5th  St.,  New  York:  250:  Pres.,  H.  W.  Ritchie; 

See..  L.  C.  Stern,  ^ 
Prohibition    Federation.    World's    (1909)  289, 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  C.  Scanlon;  Sec.; 

Uev.  S.  A.  Hunter. 
Prohibition  Foundation  (1916),  32r,  \V,  Madison, 

Chicago;  115:  Pres.,  V.  G.  Hlushaw:  Sec,  T.  E. 

Beauchamp. 

Proportional  Representation  League.  American 
(1912),  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia;  925;  Sec, 
C.  G.  Hoaia:. 

Pforectiye  Tariff  League,  American  (1888),  339 

Broadway,  New  York:  Pres.,  A.  H.  Heisov;  vSec, 

Wilbur  F.  Wakeman. 
Protestant  Episcopal  American  Church  Building 

Fund  Commission  (1880).     Pres.,  Rev.  C.  S. 

Burch;  Sec.  Rev,  C.  L.  Pardee. 
P.  E.  I>omestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

(1820),  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Rev. 

T.  F.  Gaylor;  Sec,  Rev.  F.  J.  Clark. 
P.  E.  American  Missionary  Association  (1846), 

287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Rev.  N. 

Boynton;  Sec,  Geo.  L.  Cady. 
P.  E.  Board  of  Missions  (  ),  281  Fourth  Ave., 

New  Ydrk;  Pres.,  A.  S.  Lloyd,  D.D.;  Sees.,  Foreign, 

J.  N.  Wood,  D.  C.  L.:  Domestic,  Rev.  Francis 

S.  Wliite;  Cor.,  Rev.  R.  B.  Mitchell;  Rec,  Rev. 

F.  J.   Clark;   Edit.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Belticher;  for 

Latin  America,  Rev.  A.  R.  Gray,  D.D.;  Special 

Student  Sec,  Deaconess  Henrietta  R.  Goodwin. 
P.  E.  City  Mission,  New  York  (1883),  38  Bleecker 

St.,  New  York;  Sec,  H.  P.  Robins. 
P.  E.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

(1837),  281  Fourth  Ave.,  Now  York;  Pres.,  Rev. 

Georffe    Alexander,    D.D,;    Sec,  Rev.  Stanley 

White.  D.D. 

Psychic?*!  Research,  American  Society  for  (1905), 
44  E.  23cl  St.,  New  York;  1.000.  Dirr,  W,  F.  Prince; 
Act.  Sec,  Gertrade  O.  Tubby. 


Psychological  Association,  American  (1892) 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  393;  Pres., 
Dr.  S,  I.  Franz,  Washington.  D.  O.;  Sec,  E.  G. 
Boring. 

Public  Health  Association.   American  (1872). 

169  Massacimsetts  Ave,,  Boston;  4,469;  Pres.,  Dr. 

W.  S.  Rankin;  Sec,  A,  W.  Hedrick. 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  (1903)   155  E. 

67th  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Wing  ate; 

Sec.  Dr.  A.  K.  Erlahger. 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Girls*  Branch, 

155  W.  67th  St..  New  York;  Pres..  Miss  C.  G. 

Leverich;  Sec,  Mrs.  G.  T,  Ivirby. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  Technical  Association 

of  the.  471  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  R.  S. 

Hatch,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Sec.  T.  J.  Keenan. 
Pulp  Manufacturers*  Association,  18  E.  41st  St., 

New  York;  Pres..  E.  B.  Murray,  Woolworth  Bldg., 

New  York:  Sec.  H.  H.  Bishop. 
Purity,  National  Christian  League  for  Promo- 
tion of  (1887),  5  E.  12fch  St.,  New  York;  Pres.. 

E.  B.  Grannis;  Sec,  J.  A.  Chaloner. 
Purity  Federation,  World's  (1900),  La  Crosse. 

Wis.;  30.000;  Pres. i  B.  S.  SteadwelJ:  Sec,  L.  E. 

Brownell. 

Queens  Borough  Chamber  of  Commerce  (  )  ; 

Sec,  Walter  I.  Willis,  Bridge  Pla^a,  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y. 

Railroad    Association,    American     (1888),  75 

Church  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  R.  H.  Aishton;  Sec, 

J.  E.  Fairbanks. 
Railroad  Club  (1872),  2>M)0;  96  Liberty  St.,  New 

York;   Pres.,   H.   C,  Manchester;   Sec,  H,  D. 

Vought. 

RaUway  Association.  Electric,  American  (1882), 

8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York:  Pres.,  J.  H.  Pardee; 

Sec,  E.  B.  Burret, 
Railway,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

(— ),  Cleveland;  76.892;  Grd.  Ch.  Eng.,  W.  S. 

Stone;  Gen.  Sec,  W.  P.  Prentes. 
Railway,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

{-  ),  Cleveland;  Pres.,  A.  E.  King. 

Railway  Business  Association  (1908),  30  Church 

St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Alba  B.  Johnson;  Sec, 

Frank  W.  Noxon. 
Railway  Conductors,  Order  of   (1868),  Cedar 

Rapids,  la.;  54,000:  Pres.,  L.  E.  Sheppard:  Sec, 

C.  E.  Whitney.  • 
Railway  Executives,  Association  of  (1913).  6i 

Broadway,  New  York;  Ch,,  T.  D.  Cuyles;  Sec, 

Binkcrd. 

Railway  Mall  Association  (1898),  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.;  14,702;  Pres.,  E.  J.  Ryan;  Sec,  R.  E.  Ro.ss 

Railway  and  S.  S.  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers. 
Express  and  Station  Employees,  Brotherhood 
of  (1895),  Cincinnati;  361.072;  Pres.,  B.  H.  Fitz- 
gerald; Sec,  CM.  Owens- 
Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners   (  ), 

Sec.  Jas.  B.  Walker,  49  I^fayette  vSt..  New  York. 

Rainbow  Division  Veterans  (1919);  Pres.,  Col. 
M.  E.  Tlnley;  Sec,  A.  G.  Brown,  Columbus.  O, 

Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  (1896),  217 
Broadway,  New  York;  1,340;  Pres.,  S.  H.  Tyng; 
Sec,  W.  M.  Benjamin. 

Real  Estate  Boards,  National  Association  of. 
Pres.,  Fred  Z.  Taylor,  Portland,  Ore.:  Sec,  Thos. 
S-.  Ingersoll,  Minneapolis. 

Rechabltes,  Independent  Order  of  (England, 
1835;  U.  S.,  1842),  Washington,  D.  C;  538,078. 

Red  Cross,  American  National  (1905),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  10,000,000;  Ch.  Central  Committee, 
Dr.  L.  Farrand;  Sec,  Miss  M.  T.  Boardman, 

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of  (1871),  409  W.  47t}i 
vSt.,  New  York;  30,141;  Gt.  Sachem,  N.  I.  Timeson; 
Gt.  Chief  of  Records,  E.  J.  Boyd. 

Reform  Association,  National  (1863),  Pittsburgh; 
30,000;  Gen.  Supt.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Martin;  Rec  Sec, 
L.  C.  Demise. 

Reformed  Church  In  America,  Gen.  Synod  (-  ), 

25  E.  22d  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  John  P.  Searle; 
Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  Henry  Lockwood. 

Reformed  Church  in  America,  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, Board  of  (  );  Pres.,  J.  M.  Farrar; 

Rec  Sec,  John  S.  Gardner;  Sec,  Wm.  T.  Demarest; 
Field  Sec,  Rev.  S.  Vander  Werf. 

Reformed  Church  in  America,  Education,  Board 

of  (  );  Pres.,  Rev.  E.  A,  Thompson;  Rec  Sec^. 

Rev.  A. T,  Brook;  Cor.  Sec,  Rev.  Jno.  G.  Gebhard, 
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Reformed  Church  in  America,  Women's  Board 

of  Domestic  Missions  (  );  Pres.,  Mrs.  John 

S.  Bussing;  Cor.  Sec,  Mrs.  John  S.  Allen. 

Reformed  Church  in  United  States,  Women's 
Misslopary  Society  of  General  Synod  (1887); 
19,460;  Exec.  Sec,  Miss  C.  Kerchner. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  g^tates.  General 

Synod  (  );  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Miller;  Stated 

Clerk,  Rev.  J.  Ranch  Stein,  499  S.  Franklin  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Reformed  Church  In  United  States,  Central 

Publishing  House  (  ),  2969  W.  25th  St., 

Cleveland;  Pres.,  Prof.  Frank  Grether;  Sec, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Leich. 

Reformed  Church  in  United  States,  Foreign 

Missions,  Bodrd  of  (  ),  15th  and  Race  Sts., 

Philadelphia;  Pres.,  J.  I.  Good;  Sec,  Rev.  A.  R, 
Bartholomew. 

Reformed   Church    in   United    States,  Home 

^Missions,  Board  of  (  ),  15th  riiid  Race  Sts., 

Philadelphia;  Pres.,  Rev.  C,  E.  Miller;  Gen.  Sec, 
Rev.  O.  E.  Schae£fer;  Rec  Sec,  Rev.  J.  K.  Mickley. 

Reformed  Church  in  United  States,  Women's 

Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod  (  ); 

Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Harris,  11  S.  Wagner  Rd., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Cor.  Sec,  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Krammes,  Tiffin,  O.;  Statistical  Sec,  Mrs.  Annia, 
L.  Miller,  Columbiana,  O. 

Religious  Educational  Association  (1903),  1440 
E.  57th  St.,  Chicago;  3,500;  Pres.,  Dr.  A.  O, 
McGiffert.  New  York;  Sec,  Dr.  H.  F.  Cope. 

Restaurateurs,  Society  of  (1914),  1451  Broadway, 
New  York;  275;  Pres.,  A  Jansen;  Sec,  C.  J. 
Kaemmerlen. 

Rhodes  Scholars'  Alumni  Association  of  Amer- 
ica (1907),  Cambridge,  Mass.;  400;  Pres.,  L.  W, 
Cronkheit;  Sec,  Prof.  F.  Aydelotte. 

Rifle  Association  of  America,  National  (1871), 
Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  Col. 
William,  N.  J.;  See.,  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  H.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Tenn. 

Road  Builders*  Association,  American  (1902), 
11  Wavecley  PL,  New  York;  1,000;  Sec,  E.  L, 
Powers.  / 

Rockefeller  Foundation  (1913);  Pres.,  J.  D. 
Rockefeller  jr.;  Sec,  J.  D.  Greene,  61  Broadway. 
New  York.  ' 

Roosevelf'Memorial  Association  (1219),  1  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  W.<^  Thompson; 
Sec,  H.  Hagedorn. 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  Woman*s 
(1919),  1  E.  57th  St.,  New  York;  15,000;  Pres., 
J.  H.  Hammond;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bryan. 

Rotary  Clubs,  International  Association  of 
(1914);  Pres.,  Estes  Snedecor,  Portland,  Ore> 

Roumanian  Jews  of  America,  Federatifn  of 
(1918);  Pres.,  Dr.  P.  A.  Siegelstein;  Sec,'z.  E. 
Buclair. 

Royal  Academy  ( — — );  Pres.,  Sir  E.  J.  Bart;  Sec, 

W.  R.  M.  Lamb. 
Royal  Arcanum,  Sup*  Council  (1877),  407  Shaw- 

mut  Ave..  Boston;  State  Jurisdictions,  32;  Coun- 
cils, 1,482;  members,  1^3,874;  Sup.  Regent,  L.  R. 

Geisenberger,  112  N/^ueen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 

Sup.  Sec,  Samuel  Hoag,  Box  E,  Station  A,  Boston. 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.  (1900),  52 

Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York;  672;  Pres.,  H.  E. 

Sawyer;  Sec  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  A.  L,  Viles. 
Roman    Catholic    Missionary    Union  (1896), 

Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  Rev.  P.  J.  Hayes;  Sec, 

Rev.  Thos.  A.  Daly;  Director,  Rev.  Peter  J.  O. 

Callaghan,  C.  S.  P. 
R.  C.  Missionary  Aid  Society  (1909),  129  N. 

Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Parishes  of  Pittsburgh 

Diocese;  Director,  Rev.  P.  C.  Danver;  Asst. 

Director,,  Rev.  T.  KUnke. 
R.  C.  Summer  School  of  America  (1892),  Cliff 

Haven,  N.  Y.;  7,000;  Pres.,  Rev.  J.  J.  Donlan; 

Sec,  Charles  Murray. 
R.   C,   American   Missionary  Association  of 

Catholic  Women,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Spiritual 

Director,  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer,  D.  D. 
R.  C.  Charities  Association,  L.  of  C.  (1902),  667 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York;  3,500,  Pres.,  Georgina 

Iselin;  Sec.  T.  R.  O'Donohue. 
R.  C.  Charities,  National  Conference  of;  Pres., 

Bishop  Thos.  J.  Shahan,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Sec,  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  C.  Church  Extension  Society  of  U.  S,  A  . 

(1905),  Chicago;  300,000;  Pres.,  Rev.  F.  C.  Kellv, 
D.  D.;  Sec,  Rev.  E.  B.  Ladnina. 
R.  C.  Educational  Association  (1904),  1651 
Main  St.,  Columbus,  O,;  2,000;  Sec.»  Rev,  F.  w. 
Howard. 

R.  C.  Historical  Association,  Amejricsn.  Pres., 

Dr.  Lawrence  Flick,  Philadelphia. 
R.  C.  Total  Abstainers'  Union  (1872),  Banburv, 

Conn.;  60,000:  Pres.,  Rev.  T.  G.  Blane;  Sec.  T.  K. 

McCloskey. 

R.    C,    Mutual    Benefit    Association  (1876), 

Hornell,  N.  Y.;  60,418. 
R.  C,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  (  ), 

Washington,  D.  C;  Exec  Sec,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke. 
R.  C,  National  Catholic  Women's  Council 
(1920),  Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Michael 
Gavin,  New  York;  Sec,  Mrs,  Harry  Benziger, 
Baltimore. 

R.   C,   ^atholic   Priests   Prohibition  Leag-jc 

(  ).-^ Leaders:  Father  George  Zurclmer,  North 

Evans,  N.  Y.,  and  .Father  J.  3.  Curran,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Society  for  the 

(1822),  343  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York;  800,000; 

Pres.,  Rev.  J.  Freri,  New  York;  Diocesan  Director, 

Very  Rev..  J.  J.  Dunn. 
R.  C,  International  Catholic  Truth  Society 

(1900),  407  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  1,309; 

Pras.,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  McGinnis,  S.  T.  D.;  Sec. 

Hon.  Francis  A.  McCloskey. 
R.  C,  Benevolent  Association,  Latiles*  Catholic 

(1890).  Branches,  1,268;  members,  .139,206;  Sup. 

Pres.,  Miss  Kate  Mahoney,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Sup. 

Recorder,  Mrs.  Joanna  A.  Royor,  Erie,  Pa. 
R.  C.  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America  (1911) 

Ossining,  N.  Y.;  180;  Pres.,  Rev,  J.  A.  Walsh; 

Sec,  Rev.  P.  J.  Byrne. 
R.  C.  Fraternal  League  (1889),  185  Summer  St., 

Boston;  2,283;  Pras.,  J.  Merrill;  Sec,  J.  F.  Rey- 
nolds. 

R.  C,  Catholic  Guardian  Society  (1913),  139 

17th  St.,  New  York;  Board  of  Directors;  Sec,  Rev. 

Samuel  Ludlow. 
R.  C,  Federation,  American,  of  Catholic  So- 
^   cleties   (1901),   Chicago,   111.;   3,000,000;  Nat. 

Pres.,  Thos.  P.  Flynn;  Nat  Sec,  Anthony  Matre. 
R.  C,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith*. 

Inc.   (1822),  343  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 

2,000,000;  Gen.  Dir.,  Mon.  Joseph  Fi'eri.  D.  C.  L., 

M.  Ap. 

Safety  Council,  National  (1912),  168  N.  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago;  4,000;  Gen.  Mgr.,  C.  W.  Price; 

Sec,  S.  J.  Williams. 
Sage  (Russell)  Foundation  (1907).  130  E.  22d  St., 

New  York;  Dir.,  F.  W,  Jenkins.  ^ 
St.  David's  Society,  State  of  New  York  (1841), 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  244;  Pres.,  J..  C, 

Williams ;*Sec,  G.  M.  Lewis. 
St.  George's  Society  of  New  York  (1770).  361 

W.  Broadway,  New  York;  1,000;  Pres.,  Dr^  Vv^.  E. 

Lambert;  Sec,  F.  H.  Trimble. 
St.  George,  Daughters  of  (1882).    Lodges,  240: 

members,  8,500;  Sup.  Pres.,  Mrs.  Martha  A. 

Sandiford,  North  Adams,  Mass.;  Sup,  Rec.  Rec, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Connell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
St.  Nicholas  Society  of  City  of  New  York  (1835), 

43  Cedar  St.,  New  York;  650;  Pres.,  A.  Wagstaif; 

Sec,  F.  I.  Lockman. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Society  of   ),  Paris. 

New  York,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago; 

216  W.  15th  St.,  New  York  City;  Pres.  U.  S. 

National  Council,  Geo.  J.  Gillespie;  Pres.,  New 

York  City  Council,  J.  F.  Boyle. 
Salvation  Army  (1865),  New  York;  50,000;  Com., 

Evangeline  Booth;  Sec,  Col  G.  Reinhardsen. 
Savings  Banks'  Association,  New  York  City. 

Pres.,  E.  K.  Satterlee;  Sec,  Frederic  C.  Miller. 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  New  York  State 

League  of  (1897),  2161  Bathgate  Ave,  Bronx,  N. 

Y.;  172;  Sec,  A.  W.  McEwen. 
School  Garden  Association  of  N.  Y.  (1908),  124 

W.  30th  St.,  New  York;  4,186;  Pres.,  Dr.  O. 

Straubenmiller;  Sec,  Dr.  M.  T.  Lee. 
Science,  American  Association  foir  Advance- 
ment of  (1848),  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wasli- 

ington,  D.  C;  12,000;  Sec,  B.  E.  Livingston 
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Sciences,  National  Academy  of  (1863),  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  190;  Pres., 

C.  D.  Walcott;  Home  Sec,  C.  G.  Abbott;  Foreign 
Sec.,  G.  E.  Hale.  ^ 

Scottish  Clans  (1878),  Boston,  18,500;  Fres.,  A.  J. 

Flndlay;  Sec,  T.  R.  P.  Gibb. 
Sculpture  Society,  National  (1893),  215  W.  57th 

St.,  New  Yorli;  300;  Pres.,  R.  Aitken;  Sec,  B,  P. 

Vonnoh. 

Seamen's    Union   of   America,  International 

(1892),   Pres!,  Andrew  Furuseth,  Washington, 

D.  C;  Sec.  T,  A.  Hanson. 

Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  De- 
scendants of  (1907),  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia; 300;  Pres..  R.  Diiane;  Sec,  J.  Calvert. 

Silk  Association  of  America  (1872)  354  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York;  483;  Mgr.  and  Sec,  R. 
Peugnet. 

Simplified  Spelling  Board  (1906),  1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York;  47;  Pres.,  C.  H.  Grandgent;  Sec,  H.  G. 
'  Paine. 

Slater,  John  F.  Fund  (1882),  Charlottesville,  Va.; 

Pres..  J.  H.  Dillard;  Sec,  Miss  G.  C.  Mann. 
Social  Sciences,  National  Institute  of  (1912), 

110  W.  40th  St.,  New  Y^rk;  1,000;  Pres.,  E.  R. 

Johnson;  Sec,  J.  Knight. 
Socialist  Society,  Intercollegiate  (1905),  70  Fifth 
i  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Mrs.  F.  Kelly;  Sec,  Dr.  H. 

W.  Laldler.v 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  New  York 

(1878),  50  Union  Sq.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Dr.  C.  E. 

Bruce;  Sec,  T.  Kennenson. 
S.  P.  C.  A.  (American  Society  for  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals)  (1866),  50  Madison  Ave., 

New  York;  2,000;  Pres.,  A.  Wagstaff;  Sec,  R. 

Welling. 

S.  P.  C.  C.  (Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children),  New  York  (1874). 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  New  York 

(0000),  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  John 

E.  Sumner. 

Sons  of  American  Revolution,  Empire  State 

Society  (1889),  220  Broadway,  New  York,  1,660; 

Pres.,  H.  F.  Remington;  Sec.  Major  C.  A.  Du  Bois. 
Sons  of  American  Revolution,  Natio^ial  Society 

(1889),  SmithsonlaQ  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.; 

16,200;  Pres.,  L.  JenKs;  Sec,  P.  F.  Lanier. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  New  Jersey 

Society  (1889),  44  Harrison  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J.; 

Pres.,  Rev.'L.  W.  Allen;  Sec,  D.  L.  Pierson. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  (1876-1883);  8,000;  Pres., 

J.  M.  Montgomery,  108  Water  St.,  New  York; 

Sec,  Prof.  W.  Libbey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  (1876),  Fraunces's  Tavern, 

New  York;  2,630;  Pres.,  R.  Olyphant;  Sec,  H.  R. 

Drowne. 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  (1896),  Memphis, 

Tenn.;  60,000;  Pres.,  Carl  Hinton;  Sec,  W.  B. 

Forrest.  —  . 

Sons  of  Temperance  (1842),  South  Manchester, 

Conn.;  15,000;  Pres.,  E.  I.  G.  Hohenthal;  Sec 

R.  Slack. 

Sons  of  Veterans  (1881);  52,000;  Com.  in  Chief, 

H.  D.  Sisson,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.;  Soc,  H.  H.  Ham« 

mer,  Reading,  Pa. 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  (1909);  Pres., 

Thomas  R.  Preston;  Sec,  Clarence  J.  Owens, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern  Education  Society  (  );  Pres.,  J.  P. 

McConnell,  East  Radford,  Va.;  Sec,  A.  P.  Bour- 

land,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern   Commercial   Congress    (1908),  1000 

Vermont  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  5,000;  Pres., 

T.  R.  Preston;  Dir.  Gen.,  C.  J.  Owens. 
Southern   Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
I  (1902);  230;  Pres.,  M.  R.  Foster,  Houston.  Texas; 

Sec,  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Spanish- American    War,  Naval  and  Military 

Order  of  (1899),  Detroit.  Mich.;  14,000;  Pres., 

Gen.  C.  A.  Coolidge;  Sec,  Lieut.  E.  L.  Hamilton. 
Spanish-American  War  Nurses  (1900),  Washing- 
t  ton,  D.  C:  Hon.  Pres.  for  life.  Dr.  Anita  N. 

McGee;  Pres.,  Rebecca  Jackson;  Sec,  Ermina 

D.  Davis,  M.  D. 
Spanish- War  Veterans,  United  (1904).  City  Hall. 

New  York;  30,000;  Pres.,  Cora.  Wm.  Jones;  Adj. 

Gen.,  P.  S.  Rigney 
Sphinx  Club  of  New  York  (1895) ;  392 ;  Pres  , 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman;  Sec,  T.  A.  Barrett. 


Spiritualists'  Association,  National  (1893);  600 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pres.. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Warne;  Sec,  Rev.  G.  W.  Kates. 
Sponsors  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Sdciety  of 

(1908);  Washington,  D.  C;  350;  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  T. 

Hall;  Sec,  Miss  N,  D,  Barney. 
Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  (— — ) ; 

Pres.,  C.  G.  Koff. 
Steamship    Owners'     Association,  American 

(1906),  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York;  Pres..  H.  11. 

Raymond;  Gen.  Mgr.,  W.  L.  Marvin. 
Sulgrave  Institution  (1914),  233  Broadway,  New 

York;   Hope   Bldg.,   Ottawa,   Canada;  Centrai 

Bldgs.,    London,    England;    Chancellors    A„  H 

Parker;  Sec,  A.  B,  Humplyey. 
Sunday  School  Association,  lateraationaS  (1872) 

Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago;  20,000,000;  Ch.  Ex.  Cotii., 

F.  A.  Wells;  Sec,  M.  Lawrance. 

Sunday  School  Union,  American  (1817),  Phila- 
delphia; 1,500;  Pres.,  M.  L.  Finckel;  Sec,  W.  H. 
Hirst. 

Surgeons,  American  College  of  (1913),  40  E.  Erie 
-St.,  Chicago;  4.200;  Sec,  Dr.  F.  H.  Martin. 

Surgeons  (Military)  of  the  United  States,  Asso- 
elation  of  (IS;!0),  Washington,  D.  C;  8,500;  Pres., 
J.  W.  Kerr;  Sec.  Col.  J.  R.  Church. 

Surgical  Society,  International  (1902),  72  Ruo 
de  la  Roi,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Pres.,  W.  W.  Keen. 
M.  D.;  Sec,  Prof.  L.  Mayer. 

Swedenborgian,  New  Jerusalem  Ghurcfi, Gen- 
eral Conference  of  (1817),  64  E.  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago;  8,500;  Pres.,  Rev.  J.  K.  Smyth;  Sec, 
B.  A.  Whittemore. 

Symphony  Society,  New  York  (1878),  33  W.  42d 
St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  H.  H.  Flagler;  Sec,  R. 
Welling. 

Synagogues  of  America,  United  (1913),  531  W. 

123d  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Dr.  E,  L.  Solomon; 

Sec,  Rabbi  Chas.  I.  Hoffman. 
Tammany  Society  (or  Columbian  Order)  (1789), 

145  E.  14th  St.,  New  York;  800;  Gd,  Sachem,  J.  R. 

Voorhis;  Sec,  T.  F.  Smith. 
Tanners'  Council  (1917),  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

270;  Pres.,  F.  A.  Vogel;  Sec,  E.  A.  lirand. 
Tax    Reform    Association,    New    York  (1891): 

29  Broadway,  New  York;  500;  Pres..  W.  G.  Low. 

Sec,  A.  C.  Piydell. 
Teachers,  American  Federation  of  (1916);  10,400; 

Pres.,  C.  B.  Stillmaa;  Sec,  F.  G.  Stecker,  Wil- 

mette,  111. 

Teacher  Association,  New'  York  State  (1845), 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  11,000,  Press..  J.  S. 

Wright;  Sec,  R.  A.  Seo-ring. 
Teachers'  Council  (1913),  500  Park  Ave.,  Ncw 

York;  45;  Pres.,  W.  J.  McAultiffe;  Sec,  G,  M. 

Smith. 

Teachers'  Union  of  City  of  New  York  (1916),  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoi-k;  1.100;  Pres.,  H.  R.  Linville: 
Sec,  M.  Rosenhaus. 

Teachers,  Women,  Interboro  Association  of 
(1^08),'  20  W.  72d  St.,  New  York.  6,000;  Pre3.. 

G.  S.  Forsythe;  Sec,  Helen  A.  McKeon. 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  American  Association 

(0000) ;  Pres.,  H.  F.  Harrington,  Urban»»  111.;  Sec, 

John  R,  Brumm,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Temperance,  Sons  of.  National  Division  of  North 

America  (1842),  4539  N.  20th  St..  Philadelphia: 

Patriarch,  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  Manchester,  Conn.: 

Scribe,  R.  Slack. 
Temperance  Society,  National  (1865),  28S  Fourth 

Ave.,  New  York»,Pres..  D.  S.  Dodge. 
Terminal  Engineers'  Society  (1917),  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York;  300;  Pres.,  John  Meigs:  Sec.  J.  H. 

Leonard. 

Textile  Manufacturers'   Alliance   (  >;  Sec. 

W.  C.  Bat^s,  11  Thomas  St.,  New  Y<?rk. 
Tennessee,   Army  of  the,   Society  of  (1865), 

Fourth  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  150;  Pres. 

Gen.  Samuel  Falloms;  Sec.  Smith  Hickenlooper. 
Theosophical  Society,  American  Sec.  (1875),  Los 

Angeles;  8,000;  Pres.,  L.  W.  Rogers,  Sec,  Mrs.  B. 

Jewett. 

Theosophical  Society,   Universal  Brotherhood 

and  (1898),  Point  Loma,  Ca!.;  Pres.,  Katherine 
Tingley;  Sec,  J.  H.  Fussell. 
Tobacco    Merchants'    Association    of  United 
States  (191G),  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York;  504; 
Pres.,  J.  A.  Bloch;  Sec,  C.  Dushkind. 
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Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  (1916) 

Flatiron  Bldg..  New  YorK;  135;  Pres.,  H.  C.  Ives; 

j^ec,  F.  D.  Dodge. 
Trade  Mark  Association,  United  States  (1878).  32 

Xassau  St.,  New  York;  325;  Pres.,  E.  Faber; 

rfec,  A.  W.  Barber, 
frade  and  Transportation,  New  York  Board  of 

(1S73):  Pres.,  Lee  Kohiis;  Sec,  F.  S.  Gardner.  38 

Park  Row,  New  York. 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  (1905),  465  Lexin^'ton  Ave., 

New  York:  Pres.,  W.  F.  Morgan;  Sec,  V.  M, 

Murray, 

Travelers'   Protective   Association    (1890),  915 

Olive  St.,  St.  Louis:  95,244;  Pres.,  R.  J,  White; 

See  ,  T.  S.  Logan. 
Iravelinji    Salesmen's    Association,  National 

Council  of,  New  York;  11,000;  Pres.,  Timotby 

Healy;  Sec,  Sol.  Wolersteln. 
Tree  Planting  Association  (1897).  100  Broadway, 

New  York:  127;  Pi'es.,  C.  T.  Terry;  Sec,  T,  R.  V. 

Pike. 

Tropical  ?»ledlcine,  American  Society  of  (1903), 
New  Orleans;  166:  Pres.,  J.  M.  Swan;  Sec,  Dr. 
S.  K,  Simon. 

Tu;^erculosls  Association,  National  (1905),  381 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork^  4,103;  Pres.,  Dr.  C.  J. 

Hatfleld;  Sec,  Dr,  G.  M.  Kober. 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  (1850);  Pres..  L.  H. 

Rouse:  Seo.-Treas.,  J.  S,  O'Connell;  9,000;  World 

Bldg.  New  York  City.  \ 
Typothetae   of   America,    United    (1887);  Q08 

South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  4,500;  Pre^.,  W. 

(^reen;  Sec,  J.  A.  Borden. 
I  nderwriters.  Fire,  National  Board  (1867),  78 

William  St.,  NewA''ork;  156;  Pres.,  F.  C.  Beeswell; 

,Scc,  W,  E,  Mollalien. 
I'aderwriters,    Life,    National    Association  of 

(  ),  56  Pine  St.,  New  York;  Sec,  E.  M.  Ensign. 

L  nderwriters,  Marine,  National  Board  of  (  ); 

Sec,  H.  Bird.  63  Beaver  St.,  Now  York. 
L  nion  Society  of  the  Civil  War  (1900),  30  W.  44th 

sr.,  New  York;  300;  Pres.,  Paul  Dana;  Sec,  W.  .R, 

Jones. 

Unitarian,  American,  Association  (1825);  Pres., 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Elliott;  Sec,  Rev.  Louis  C.  Cornish. 

Unitarian  Laymen's  League  (1919);  Pres..  Clias. 
H.  Stror^g,  New  York;  Sec,  Wm.  L.  Barnard. 

l^nitarian  Historical  Society  (  );  Pres.,  Rev. 

Henry  W.  Foote;  Sec,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Reed,  Fair- 
haven,  Ma.^. 

Unitarian,  Alliance  of,  and  other  Liberal  Chris- 
tian Women  (1890);  Pres.,  Miss  Lucy  Lowell, 
Boston;  Ilec,  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Atherton,  Boston; 
Cor.  Sec,  Mrs.  Mary  B.^Davis,  Wayne,  Pa. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Board  of  Education 
of  Church  of  (1881),  Otterham  Press  Bldg. 
DajOon,  O,;  22;  Sec,  W.  E.  Scheil. 

1  nited  Enj^incQring  Society  (1904),  29  W.  39th 
St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  J.  V.  Davies. 

United  Evangelical  Church,  Board  of  EUlucatlon 
(1914),  1011  N.  6tli  St.,  Reading,  Pa.;  Pres.,  Rev. 
H.  F.  Schlegel;  Bee.  Sec,  Rev.  H.  H.  Thoren. 

United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York 
(1919),  70  Fifth  Ave.:  45;  Pres.,  Miss  H.  T.  Righter; 
Sec,  Mias  L.  J.  Sholem. 

United  Press  Association  (1907),  63  Park  Row, 
New  York;  Pres.,  W.  W.  Hawkins;  Sec,  R.  H. 
t'ancher. 

L  nlversalist,  American  Board  of  Commissioners 

for  Foreign  Missions  (1810), -^4  Beacon  St., 

Boston:  Sec,  Rev.  J.  L,  Barton. 
Universalist    Genera!    Convention    (1866),  359 

Boylston  St.,  Boston;  55,000;  Pres.,  R.  S.  Galer; 

Sec,  R.  F.  Etz. 
Universalist  Historical  Society  (1834  and  1877), 

Tufts   College,    Mass.;    100;    Pres.,  Rev.  L,  S. 

McCollester;  Sec,  Rev.  W.  B.  Brigham. 
Universalist  Young  People's  Christian  Union 

(1889);  Pres.,  Rev.  Eleanor  Bisbee,  Boston;  Sec, 

R.  W.  E.  Hunt. 
University  Professors,  American  Association  of 

(1913),  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Pres.,  Prof.  Edward 

Capps;  Sec,  Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler. 
University  Settlement  Society  (1886),  184Eldridge 

St.,  New  York;  Head  Worker,  J.  B.  Eislnger;  Sec, 

H.  Kohlmann. 


United  States  Naval  Reserye  Officers  Association 

(  );  Capt.  N.  Butler  Duncan;  District  Dir- 
ectors (1)  J.  L.  Saltonstall,  Boston;  (2  and  3)  W„ 

B.  Duiacan;  (4)  Lieut.  Com.  J.  G.  N.  Whittaker; 
(5)  Lieut.  Com.  F.  A.  Savage;  (6)  Lieut.  W.  W. 
Scouten,  Charleston;  (7)  Lieut.  L.  B.  Larnal. 
Key  West;  (8  and  15)  Lieut.  Com.  C.  W.  J.  Neville. 
New  Orleans;  (9,  10  and  11)  Capt.  E.  E.  Fvers, 
Cliieago;  (12  and  14)-  Lieut,  Com.  R.  H.  Miner, 
W\asnington,  D,  C;  (13)  Com.  W.  B.  Allison 
Seattle. 

United  Workmen,   Ancient  Order  of  (1868); 

60,000;   Supreme   Master   Workman,    Will  M. 

Narvis,  Muscatine,  la.;  Supreme  Recorder,  E.  J. 

Moore,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Universities,  Association  of  American  (  ): 

Pres..  ,  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  O.;  Sec,  D.  A.  Robertson,  University 

of  Chicago. 

Urban  League,  National  (1911),  127  E.  23d  St., 
New  York;  Ch.,  L.  H.  Wood;  Sec.  W.  H.  Baldwin 

Vacation  Association,  Inc.  (1911),  218  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York;  150;  Pres.,  Miss  R.  Smith;  Sec, 

Miss  G.  E.  Lachlan. 
Vedanta  Society  (1894),  117  W.  72d  St  ,  New  York; 

100;  Pres.,  E.  Shaughnessy;  Sec,  Miss  A.  h. 

Stuart. 

Veteran  Corps  Artillery,  New  York  State  (1890), 

71st  Regiment  Armory,  New  York;  250;  Col. 

Wm.  G.  Bates;  Sec,  Capt.  H.  Schieftelin  Sayers. 
Veteran  Firemen's  Association   (1885),  220  E, 

59th  St.,  New  York;  450;  Pres.  P.  Hanlon;  Sec. 

G.  C.  Reinhardt. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  United  States  (1899), 

32  Union  Square,  New  York;  90,000;  Pres.,  F.  W, 

Karling;  Sec,  W.  I.  Joyce. 
Vice,  New  York  Society  for  Suppression  of  (1873), 

215  W.  22d  St.,  New  York;  335;  Pres.,  Rev.  A.  P. 

Atterbury;  Sec,  J.  S.  Summer. 
Vocational   Education,   National   Society  for 

(1906),^  140  W.  42d  St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Pres., 

W.  J.  Bogan;  Sec,  Miss  C.  Ware. 
Volunteers  of  America  (1896),  34  W.  28th  St.,  New 

York;  10,500;  Pres.,  Gen.  B.  Booth;  Sec,  J,  W. 

Merrill. 

Wars,  Society  of  American,  New  York  Gom- 
mandery  (1910),  144  E.  74th  St.,  New  York; 
369;  Comniander,  Major  G.  M.  Hammond;  Sec, 

C.  A.  Manning. 

Washington  Headquarters'  Association  (1903); 

216;  Pres.,  Mrs.  S.  Baruch;  Sec,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Butler. 

160th  St.,  Edgecombe  Ave,,  New  York. 
Weights  and  Measures,  American  Institute  of 

(1917),  115  Broadway,  New  York;  600;  Pres.,  W. 

R.  Ingalls;  Sec,  C.  C.  Stutz. 
Wolcott,  Descendants  of  Henry,   Society  of: 

.Pres..  J.  E.  Wolcott,  Cleveland;  Sec,  M.  Wolcott 

Green,  Englewood,  Fla. 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  (1883);  148-164;  Pres.,  Mrs 

A.  Lynch,  Pittsburgh;  See.   Mrs.   E.  Brown- 
Daggett,  Attieboro,  Mass. 
Woman     Suffrage     Alliance,  International, 

Geneva,  Switzerland;  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Catt. 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  National  Amet.- 

ican    (1869),    171   Madison   Ave..    New  York"; 

2,500,000;  Pres.,  C.  C.  Catt;  Sec,  N.  R.  Shuler. 
W.  C.  T.  U.  (Women's  Christian  Temperance 

Union,  National),  Evanston,  111,;  500.000:  Pres.. 

Miss  A.  A.  Gordon;  Sec.  Mrs,  F.  P.  Parks, 
Women's  Clubs,  General  Federation  of  (1890), 

1410  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  2,000.000: 

Pres.,  Mrs,  T.  G.  Winter;  Sec,  Mrs,  G.  W,  Plum- 

mer. 

Women's  Clubs,  New  York  State  Federation  of 

(1894),  Carthage.  N.  Y.;  275,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  G. 

D.  Hewitt;  Sees.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Whitmayer,  Mrs.  C. 
J.  Reeder. 

Women's  Educational  and   Industrial  Union 

(1877),  264  Boylston  St..  Boston;  4,000;  Pres.,  Mrs. 
R,  Whidden;  Sec,  E.  W.  Schermerhorn. 
Women's  Medical  Society  (1915);  130;  Pres.,  Dr 
Lois  L.  Gannett,  Adams,  N.  Y,;  Sec.  Dr,  Harriet 
M.  Doane. 

.Women's  Prison  Assrtciation  (lSx'>\  110  Second 
Ave.,  New  York;  24:  Prp,s.,  A  s  DaMloI-  Afjr. 
N.  O.  L.  HoTirkpK's. 
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Women's  Trade  Union  League  (1905),  7  E.  15tii 

St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Rose  Schneiderman ,  t^ec, 

Maud  Swartz, 
Women  Voters,  National  League  of,  Munsey 

Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  Ch.,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

Catt;  cn.,  Mrs.  M.  VV.  PurK;  Sec,  Miss  C.  J. 

Reilly. 

Women  Workers,  National  League  of,  New  York 
Association  (1885),  6  E.  45tti  St.,  Ss^ew  York; 
3,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Kennetli  Muir;  Sec,  Mrs.  Ralpii 
Holmer. 

Woodmen  of  the  World  (1890),  Omaha,  Neb.; 

962,109;  Sov.  Com.,  W.  A.  Eraser;  Sec,  J.  T.  Yates. 
Wool  and  Woi'sted  Manufacturers,  American 

Association  (-1907),  45  E.  17th  St.,  New  York; 

210;  Pres.,.G.  B.  Sar.ford;  Sec,  J.  J.  Nevins. 
Working  twirls'  Vacation  Society  (1884),  105  E 

22d  Si,  New  YorK;  1,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Her- 
bert; Sec.  Miss  A.  E.  Roelker. 
World   Alliance  for  International  Friendship 

Through  the  Churches  (1914),  70  Filth  Ave., 

New  York;  1,500;  Sec,  Dr.  H.  A.  Atkinson, 
World  Peace  Foundation  (1910),  Boston;  Pres., 

Wm,  H.  P.  Faunae;  Sec,  E.  Cummiugs. 
World  Prohibition  Federation  (1920),  Pres.,  Rev. 

Dr.  Chas.  Scanlon,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
World's  Purity  Federation  (1905),  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 

20,000;  Pres.,  B.  S.  Steartvreli:  So;-.,  L.  E.  Browneii. 


World's  Student  Christian  Federation  (1895). 

347  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  181,000;  Ch.,  Dr. 

K.  Fries,  Stockholm  Sweden;  Sec,  Dr.  J.  R.  Mott. 
World's  Sunday  School  Association  (1889),  210 

Metropolitan    Tower,    New    York;  35,000,000, 

Chair.,  John  Wanamaker;  Sec,  F.  L.  Brown. 
Yellowstone  Trail  Association   (1911),  Andrus 

Bldg..  Minneapolis;  Gen.  Mgr.,  H.  O.  Cooley; 

Sec,  J.  A.  Hillestad. 
Yeomen,  Brotherhood  of  American  (1897),  Dey 

Moines,  la.;  285,894;  Pres.,  G.  N.  Frink;  Sec, 

W.E.Davy. 

Y.  M.  G.  A.  (Young  Men  s  Christian  Association) 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (1852),  2  W.  45th  K,r 
New  York;  31,311;  Pres.,  W.  M.  Kingsley:  b  -  i 
W,  T.  Diack. 

Y.  M.  G.  A.,  International  Commission  (185  i 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  102,  Pres,  A.  E 
Marling;  Sec,  Dr.  J,  R.  Mott. 

Yoiuig  Men's  Hebrew  Association  (1874),  148  E 
92d  St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Pres.,  Justice  Irvin- 
Lehman;  Sec,  E,  H.  Pane, 

Y.  W.  G.  A.  (Young  Women's  Christian  Assoc  in 
tions)  of  the  United  States  (1906),  600  Lcxi  i  - 
ton  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Mrs,  R.  E.  Spear,  S(  •■  . 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Lapham. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America  (1897).  55  T: 
Ave.,  New  York;  190,000;  Hon.  Pres.,  L.  \) 
Brandeis;  Pres.,  J,  W.  Mack,  Sec,  J.  (let  Haas. 


TPIE  WOLCOTT  SOCIETY. 
Society  of  the  Dei^endants  of  Henry  Wolcott  (settled  at  Windsor,  Conn,.  1634):  organized  1905:  met  ! 
annually;  listed  membership,  l,610t    President,  Judson  E,  Wolcott,  Cleveland.  O,;  Secretary-Treaii^uri  i 
Dr.  Mary  Wolcott  Green,  Englewood,  Fla.    Next  meeting,  Boston,  Sept.  5-10,  1921. 


CONFEDERATE  jyiUSEUf^,  RICHf^OND,  VA. 

,  The  house  now  occupied  by  the  Confederate  Museum,  12th  and  Clay  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va,,  was  buil' 
by  Dr,  John  Brockenbrough  in  1819  and  used  as  a  private  residence  until  1862,  when  Lewis  CrensLiaw,  tht 
owner,  sold  it  to  the  City  of  Richmond  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Government.  The  city,  having  fur 
nishedMt,  offered  it  to  Mr,  Davis,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  gift.  The  Confederate  Government  then 
rented  it  for  the  "Executive  Mansion"  of  the  Confederate  States,  President  Davis  lived  here  with  his  fam 
lly,  using  the  house  both  in  a  private  and  official  capacity.  The  present  "Mississippi"  Room  was  his  study, 
where  he  held  conferences  with  his  leaders.  In  this  house  Winnie,"  the  cherished  daugliter,  was  born, 
and  here  little  Joe"  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  the  back  porch.  It  remained  Mr.  Davis's  home 
until  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  He  lelt  with  tlie  Governmeni,  officials  on  the  night  of  April  2,  1865.  In 
1890  the  house  was  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society,  for  a  museum,  and  was  openc  i 
to  the  public  Feb.  22,  1896. 

The  House  Regent  is  Miss  Susaii  B.  Harrison,  The  museum  contains  the  uniform  and  sword  of  Gen 
Lee,  with  many  Confederate  papers  and  manuscripts,  etc.  There  are  on  the  "Roll  of  Honor'-  233  vol- 
umes, all  bound,  with  more  than  20,000  certified  records  of  Southern  heroes,  A  large  number  of  ihe  per- 
sonal papers  of  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  are  in  our  keeping.  The  catalogue  will  tell  of  other  important 
articles.  In  1907  a  Southern  Historical  Manuscript  Commission  was  appointed  and  authorized  to  soli(  i: 
the  gift  or  loan  of  rare  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  war  between  the  States,  The  first  report  of  this 
committee,  'The  Calendar  of  Confederate  Papers,'  has  been  published  and  consists  of  over  600  pages 
The  work  of  cataloguing  and  caring  for  the  manuscripts,  etc.,  so  collected,  is  done  by  the  Solid  South  Room 
Historians  In  search  of  information  can  here  obtain  original  data  nertaining  to  this  i^eriod.  The  United 
States  Government  has  already  made  use  of  the  records. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  P.  E.  CHURCH. 

*  At  the  last  General  Convention  held  in  Detroit.  October,  1919,  a  new  canon  was  adopted.  No,  60.  \j\\y- 
viding  for  the  organization  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council.  It  was  declared  that  this  council,  amon 
other  tnings,  should  exercise  ail  the  powers  of^^the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  havo 
charge  of  the  unification,  development  and  prosecution  of  the  wori?  of  missions,  church  extension,  religious 
education  and  Christian  social  service.  The  council  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members;  sixteen  members 
to  be  elected  tiiennially  by  tne  General  Convention,  of  whom  four  shall  be  Bishops,  four  presbyters  and  ci^M 
laymen,  and  eight  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Provincial  Synods,  each  synod  electing  one  Until  a  Pre- 
siding Bishop  ?hall  have  been  elected,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  a  Bishop  is 
chosen  to  serve  as  President  of  the  COuhcil.  In  accordance  with  Canon  59,  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  retains  its  corporate  existence  and  continues  to  receive  and  hold  bequests,  trust  funds  and 
titles  to  property  of  ali  "Kinds.    The  members  of  the  council  act  as  the  Board  ol  Directors  of  this  society . 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  council,  elected  by  the  General  Convention:  Tiie  Right  Rev.  T.  F 
Gallor,  D,  D.,  President;  Lewis  B  Franklin,  Treasurer;  Right  Rev,  Wm.  C,  Vrown,  D.  D..  Right  Rev.  E. 
S.  Lines,  D.  D..  Right  Rev  Wm  Lawrence,  D.  D.;  Right  Rev.  T,  I.  Reese,  D.  D.;  Rev  J  E.  Freeman. 
D.  D.;  Rev.  W.  H.  Milton.  D.  D.  Rev.  Alexander  Mann.  D.  D.;  Rev.  E.  M.  Stires,  D.  D.;  StO'>>.en  Bake; , 
Burton  Mansfield,  John  Stewart  Bryan.  Frederic  C.  Morehouse,  Samuel  Mather,  Harper  Sibley,  H.  C 
WyckofT.  Elected  by  the  provinces:  "Right  Rev.  J.  DeW.  Perry,  D.  D.;  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  Anderson,  D.  D.; 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  James  H.  Pershing,  Right  Rev.  J.  G,  Murray,  D,  D..  Rev.  Z,  B.  T.  Phillips  D.  D.;  Right 
Rev.  F,  F.  Reese,  D  D.,  Right  Rev.  F.  W.  Keator.  D.  D 

The  council  has  elected  the  following  officers  in  addition  to  the  President  and  Treasurer:  Rev.  F.  ,J. 
Clark,  Secretary:  Charles  A.  Tompkins,  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  council  has  organizel  the  loilowiui; 
departments'  I  Department  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension;  II.  Department  ot  Religious  Educa 
tion:  III.  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service;  IV.  Department  ol  Finance,  V.  Department  ol  Pub- 
licity. VI  Department  of  Nationwide  Campaign. 

There  are  331  foreign  and  1,324  native  missionaries  in  the  foreign  fields,  including  Alaska,  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii,  and  1 J59  In  the  domestic  fields. 
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and  Minerals — •Mineral  States;  Iron,  Steel. 


Mlf^ERAL  PRODUCTS-STATES  THEY  COIViE  FROM. 


Mi  :jc^. 


Aluminum  ,  

Ant  imonial  lead 

Antimony  ore  

Arsenioua  oxide 

Asbcv^tos  

Asphalt  

Baryces  (crude)  

Bauxite  

Borax  (crude)  

Bromine  

Cadmium  

Calcium-ma^es.  chloride . 

Cement  

Chromic  iro  i  ore  

Ciay;  Products. .  

Raw  

Coal;  Bituminous  

Anthracite  

Coke  ■  

Copi>er  

Diatomaceous  (infusorial ) 

earth  and  tripoli  

Emery  and  corundum,  .  . 

Feldspar  

Ferroalloys  

Fluorspar  

I^ller'B  earth  

Garnet,  for  a  )nvs.  purposes 
Cremii  and  precioua  stones 

Gold  

Graphite  

Griadston^pulpstones  .  . 

(iypsum  

Irou:  Ore  

Pig  

Load  

Lime  


Ciiief  Producing  States. 


Mineral. 


Chi-;f  Producing  S.a-..^. 


N.  Y.,  Tenn..  N.  C. 
Xot  separable  by  States. 
Nev.,  AliiS.,  L^tah,  Idaho. 
Xot  separable  by  States. 
Ariz.,  Ga.,  Cal.,  Wyo. 
ITox.,  Gal..  Olila.,  111. 
'Ga.,  Mo.,  Tenn.,  Ky. 
Ark.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Tenn. 
Cal. 

Mich.,  Cihio,  Wash.,  Pa. 
Not  separable  by  States. 
Mich.,  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Cal. 
Penu.,  Ind.,  Mo.,  Cal. 
Gal..  Ore.,  Md.,  Wash. 
Ohio.  Peun.,  N.  J.,  111. 
Mo.,  Penn.,  N.  J.,  111. 
I'enu.,  \\\  Va.,  111.,  Ohio. 
Penn. 

Penn.,  Ala.,  Ohio.  Ind. 
Vrlz..  Mont.,  Mich.,  Utali 


-Gal..  Penn.,  III.,  Wash. 
S.  Y.,  N.  C..  Va. 
Me.,  N.  G.,  Penn.,  Conn. 
Penn.,  111.,  Md.,  Ala. 
111..  Ky.,  Colo.,  N.  H. 
Fla..  Ga..  Tex.,  Ariv. 

N.  H.,  N.  G. 
Mont..  Nev..  Cal.,  Me. 
Gal..  <.^olo.,  Alas-,  S.  Dak. 
Ala..  N.  Y.,  Penn.,  R.  I. 
Oiiio.  W.  Va.,  Mich. 
N.  Y.,  la.,  Mich.,  Ohio. 
Minn..  Mich.,  Ala.,  N.  Y 
Penn.,  Ohio,  111.,  Ala. 
Mo..  Idalio,  Utah.  Colo. 
Penn.,  Ohio,  Va..  Mo. 


Magnesite  (crude)  

Manganese  ore  

Mica  

Millstones  

Mineral  paints:  Nat.  pig.  . 

Zinc  and  lead 
pigments  

Mineral  waters. . ,  

Natural  gas  

Natural-gas  gasoline".  

Nickel  

Oilstones,  etc  

Peat  

Petroleum  

Phosphate  rock   . 

iPlatinum  and  allie<J  metals 

I  Potash  ,  .  .  , 

I  Pumice.  V  

jPyrite  ►  

I  Quicksilver  

iSalt  

jSand  and  gravel  

i  Sand-lime  orlck  

■Silica  (Quartz)  

iSllvcr  

I  Slate  

I  Stone  

Sulphur  

Sulph.  acid  fr.  copper  and 
zinc  sm  

Talc  and  soapstone  

Thorium  miner,  (monazlte) 

Tin  

Titanium  ore  (rutile) 

Tungsten  ore  

Uranium-vanadium  mins. 

Zinc  


Cal.,  Wash. 

Mont.,  Va.,  Ariz,,  Ark. 
N.  C,  N.  H.,  Va..  Ga. 
N.  Y.,  Va.,  N.  C,  Penn. 
Canvass  discontinued. 

Penn.,  WiB.,  Kan.,  Mo. 
Wis.,  N.  Y.,  Cal..  Me. 
W.  Va.,  Penn.,  Ohio,  Olda. 
Okla..  W.  Va.,  Cal..  Penn. 
Not  separable  by  States, 
Ala.,  Ind..  Ohio.  Vt. 
N.  J.,  111..  Cal..  Mass. 
Okla..  Cal.,  Kan.,  Tex 
Fla.,  Tenn..  8.  C,  Wyo. 
Nov.,  Cal.,  Wyo.,  Ore. 
Neb.,  Cal.,  Utah..  Md 
Kan..  Neb.,  Cal, 
Va.,  N.  Y.,  Cal.,  Ga. 
Gal.,  Tex.,  Nev..  Ore, 
Mich.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio.  Kan. 
Penn.,  Ohio,  111.,  N.  Y. 
Mich..  Minn.,  N.  Y,.Ma88. 
Mass..  Penn.,  Wis.,  N.  C. 
Utah.  Mont..  Idaho,  Nev, 
Penn.,  Vt..  Me..  Va. 
Penn.,  Ohio,  Vt.,  N.  Y. 
La.,  Tex.,  Wyo.,  Nev. 


Penn.,  111.,  Ohio,  Tenn. 
N.  Y..  Vt.,  Va..  Gft, 
N.  C. 

Ala.ska.  S.  Dak, 
Va. 

Gal..  Colo..  S.  Dak.,  Nev, 
Colo..  Utah. 

N.  J.,  Mo..  Mont.,  Okla, 


Mineral  prodlging  states  and  their  leading  mineral  products. 


State. 

Ala  

Aliis...  . 

Ariz  

Ark  

Cal  

Col.j.  .  . 
Conn. .  . 

Del  

D.  of  C. 
Fla.  .  .  . 

Ga  

Idaho . . 

Ill  

lad  

Iowa  .  . 
Kan. .  .  . 

Ky  

La  

Me  

Md  

Mads. .  . 
Midi. .  . 
Mimx..  . 
MiHS...  . 
Mo  


Principal  mineral  proaucui. 


Coal,  iron  ore,  clay  prod.,  stone. 

Coir>3r,  gr/ld,  .silver,  coal. 

Copi>er,  .silver,  gold,  zinc. 

Coal,  bauxite,  zinc,  clay  prod. 

Petrol.,  gold,  copper,  cement. 

Ck)al,  gold,  zinc,  silver. 

Ciay  prod.,  stone,  lime,  sand,  gravel. 

Stone,  clay  prod.,  sand,  gravel,  ndn.  wat. 

Clay  prod,  sand-lime  brick,  stone,  min.  wat. 

Phosph.  rock,  stone,  fuller's  earth,  clay  prod. 

Clay  prod.,  stone,  barytes,  cement. 

Lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper. 

Coal,  petrol.,  clay  prod.,  cement. 

Coal,  cement,  clay  prod.,  stone. 

Coal,  clay  prod.,  cement,  gypsum. 

Petrol,  coal,  nat.  gas,  cement. 

Coal,  petrol.,  clay  prod.,  stone. 

Petrol,  sulphur,  nat.  gas,  nat. -gas  gasol. 

Stone,  lime,  clay  prod.,  min.  wat. 

Coal,  clay  prod.,  cement,  stone. 

Stone,  clay  prod.,  lime,  sand,  gravel. 

Cop,)er,  iron  ore,  salt,  cement. 

Iron  ore,  clay  prod.,  cement,  manganif.  ore. 

Clay  pro;!.,  sanl,  gravel,  min.  wat.,  stoae. 

Lead,  zinc,  coal,  c-lay  prod. 


Sta  .e. 


Mont. . . 
N  ebr. .  . 
Nov..  .  . 
N.  H. .  . 
N.  J.. . . 
N.  M  .  . 
N,  Y. .  . 
N.  C... 
N.  D..  . 
Ohio .  .  . 
Okla...  . 

Ore  

Penn. .  . 

R.  I  

S.  C.  .  . 
S.  D.  .  . 
Tenn. .  . 
Tex. .  .  . 
Utah , . . 

Vt  

Va  

Wash.. . 
W .  Va. . 

Wis  

Wyo...  . 


Pil  cipal  Mi..e.ai  Proi..uots. 


Copper,  zinc,  silver,  coal. 
Potash,  clay  prod.,  stone,  sand,  gravel. 
Copper,  silver,  gold.  lead. 
Stone,  clay  prod.,  mica,  gand,  gravel. 
Zinc,  clay  prod.,  cement,  iron  ore. 
Copper,  coal.  zinc,  silver. 
Clay  prod.,  iron  ore,  cement,  stone. 
Stone,  clay  prod.,  mica,  iron  ore. 
Coal,  clay  prod.,  min.  wat.,  sand-lime  brick. 
Coal,  clay  prod.,  petrol.,  nat.  gaa. 
Petrol.,  nat.-gas  gasol.,  zinc,  nat.  gas. 
Gold,  copper,  stone,  clay  prod. 
Goal,  clay  prod.,  cement,  nat.  gas. 
Stone,  clay  prod.,  graphite,  min.  wat. 
Clay  prod.,  stone,  phosph.  rock,  min,  wat. 
Gold,  tungsten  ore,  stone,  silver. 
Coal,  zinc,  copper,  cement. 
Petrol,  sulphur,  coal,  cement. 
Copper,  lead,  silver,  coal. 
Stone,  slate*,  talc,  soapstone,  lime. 
Coal,  lime,  clay  prod.,  stone. 
Coal,  cement,  clay  prod.,  lead. 
Coal,  nat.  gas,  petrol,  clay  prod. 
Zinc,  iron  ore,  stone,  zinc  and  lead  pigm, 
I  Coal,  petrol.,  iron  ore,  copper.  


WORLD'S   IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT. 


Y£.\R. 

United 
Kingdom . 

United 
States. 

Germany . 

France. 

Met.t07is. 
2,714,000 
3,077,000 
4,032,000 
4,426,000 
4,939,000 
5.207,000 

Ye.vr. 

United 
Kingdom . 

United 
States. 

Germany- . 

France, 

pIG  IRON. 

l900  

l905  

l910  

i911  

|012  

l913  ... 

7914  

i9ir>  

1917  

1918  

Long  'tons. 
8,960,000 
9,608.000 

10,012,000 
9,.>20,000 
8,751,000 

10,260,000 
8,924,000 
8,794,000 
9,048,000 
9,420,000 
9,066,000 

Ijong  tons. 
13.789.000 
22,992,000 
27.304,000 
23.650,000 
29,727.000 
30.966.000 
23^332,000 
29.916,000 
39,435,000 
38,621,000 
39,052,000 

Met.  tons. 
8,521,000 
10,988,000 
14,793,000 
15,534,000 
17,753,000 
19,292,000 
14,392,000 
11,790.000 
13,285,000 
13,142,000 
11,590,000 

STEEL. 

1900  

1905  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914. ... . 

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

Long  tons. 
4,901,000 
5,812,000 
6,374,000 
6,462,000 
6,796,QD0 
7.664,000 
7.885,000 
8,550,000 
9,196,000 
9,804,000 
9,591,000 

Long  tens. 
10,188,000 
20,024,000 
26,095,000 
23,676,000 
31,251,000 
31,301,000 
23,513,000 
32,151,000 
42.774,000 
45.061,000 
45,073.000 

Mel.  tons. 
6,646,000 
10,067,000 
13,699,000 
15,019,000 
17,302,000 
18,959,000 
14,973,000 
13,258,000 
16,183,000 
16,587,000 
14,874.000 

Met.  tons. 
1,565,000 
2,240.000 
3.390,000 
3,681,000 
4,428,000 
4,687.000 

1,952,666 
2,232,000 
1.912.000 

1,447,666 
1,684,000 
1,297,000 

The  "minette"  ore  field  which  extends  over  a  portion  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium 
ia  ihe  most  important  as  regards  Quantity  in  Europe.  This  field  in  1912  produced  44.000,000  tons,  or  28 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  output.  The  ore — geologically  a  bedded  oolitic  ironstone  of  Jurassic  age — is  a  car- 
Donate  partly  oxidized  to  brown  ore. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1919. 

(By  the  Geological  Survey;  Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director.) 


Product. 


METALLIC. 

Alurpinum  lbs. 

Antitnonial  lead ....... .s.  t. 

Antimony  s.  t. 

Bauxite   .1.  t. 

Cadmium  lbs. 

Chromite.  1.  t. 

Copper  lbs. 

Gold  troy  oz. 

Iron  ore  1.  t. 

Iron,  pig  1.  t. 

Lead   s.  t. 

Manganese  ore  .  .  1.  t. 

Manganiferous  ore  .1.  t. 

Nickel  s.  t. 

Platinum,  etc .......  troy  oz. 

Quicksilver  75-lb.  flasks 

Silver  troy  oz. 

Tin  (met.  equiv.)  s..  t. 

Titanium  ore  s.'  t. 

Tungsten  ore  s.  t. 

Uran.  and  Vanad.  min ..  .s.  t. 

Zinc.  s.  t. 

Total,  Metallic  minerals .  . 

NON-METALLIC. 

Arsenious  oxide  s.  t. 

Asbestos  s.  t. 

Asphalt.   .s.  t. 

Barytes  (crude)  s.  t. 

Borates  s.  t. 

Bromine  lbs. 

Calc.  mag.  chlor  s.  t. 

Cement   376-lb.  bbls. 

Clay  products  

Clay,  raw  s.  t. 

Coal,  bituminous.  s.  t. 


Quantity.  I  Value, 


13,874 
2,501 
376,566 
99,939 
3,900 
1,310,541,529 
2,829,395 
56,319,000 
30,646,000 
-424,433 
58,243 
396,572 
511 
45,109 
21,348 
55.285.196 
60 
102 
330 


452,372 


6,029 
1,412 
715,000 
199,000 
66,146 
1,957,500 
26,.500 
86,013,000 


2,363,000 
458,063,000 


Dollars. 
38,558,000 
1,513.968 
410,164 
2,201,747 
121,926 
87,000 
243,761,000 
58,488,800 
203,274.000 
809,246;000 
44,990,000 
1,974,114 
1,469,115 
434,485 
5,614,335 
1,927,511 
61,966,412 
78,600 
20,400 
357,000 
1,100,000 
66,032,000 
1,372,770,000 


325,^30 
10,000,000 
1,454,000 
1,380,000 
■N^l,381,000 
%341,200 
145,058,000 
260,7[!0,000 
7,077,000 


Product. 


NON-ME  T  a  LLIC — CO  71 . 

Coal,  Pa.  anthracite  1.  t, 

Coke  s.  t. 

Emery  s.  t. 

Fluorspar  s.  t, 

Fuller's  earth .  s.  t. 

Garnet  (abrasive)   .s.  t. 

Gems  and  precioiLS  stones . . . 

Graphite  (amorph.)  s.  t. 

Graphite  (crystalline)  —  \^s. 

.Gypsum  a  s.  t. 

Lime  s.  t. 

Magneslte  (crude)  s.  t. 

Min.  paints  (zinc, lead  pig.)  s.  t. 

Mineral  waters   gals. 

Natural  gas  1,000  cubic  ft. 

Natural  gas  gasoline ....  gals. 

Peat  s.  t. 

Petroleum  42-gal.  bbls. 

Phosphate  rock  1.  t. 

Potash  s,  t. 

Pyrites  1.  t. 

Salt  s.  t. 

Sand  (glass)  s.  t. 

Sand  (bldg.,  mldg.,  etc.).s.  t. 

Sand  luae  brick  m. 

Slate  

Stone  s.  t. 

Sulphur  .1.  t. 

Talc  and  soanstone  s.  t. 

Talc  (fibrous)  s.  t, 


Total,  non-metallic. 
Unspecilied  


Grand  total. 


Quantity. 


77,000,000 
44,821,000 
2,000 
122,000 
106,000 
4,865 


4,000 
7,434,000 
2,430,000 
2,976,000 
164,096 
145,230 
43.718,1.53 
638,600,000 


.  69,197 
377,719,000 
1,941,700 
30,899 
380,000 
7,064,500 
1,690,000 
58,506, 000 
145.000 


71,380,000 
670,000 
124,800 
63,200 


The  canvass  of  sulphuric  acid  was  discontinued  in  1917,  when  the  quantity  was  J,455,257  short  V 
(including  119,048  tons  of  stronger  acid),  and  the  value  was  $16,890,545. 

Values  of  antimony,  iron  ore  and  raw  clay  are  not  included  in  the  totals. 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  hard  and  soft  coal  are  included  in  the  totals;  coke  is  not  so  included. 


COPPER  AND  LEAD  PRODUCTION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


Year  (Cal.) 


1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Copper. 


L.  Tons. 


100 
650 
3,000 
7,200 
7,500 
9,000 
8,500 
8,000 
8,500 
8.900 
10,000 
11.600 
12,500 
12,600 
13,000 
12,500 
15,500 
17,500 
18,000 
19,000 


Lead.      Year  (Gal.) 


S.  Tons. 
1,.500 
8,000 
17,000 
22,000 
15,800 
15,600 
14,100 
14,200 
14,800 
15,300 
14,700 
16,100 
15,200 
16.400 
17,500 
17,830 
20,000 
25,880 
42,540 
52,080 
69,640 
64,070 


1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Copper.  Lead 


L.  Tons. 
21,000 
21,500 
23,000 
27,000 
-  32,000 
40,467 
51,574 
64,708 
74,052 
70,430 
81,017 
101,054 
101,239 
115,906 
126,839 
154,018 
147,033 
158,120 
169,917 
205,384 
220,571 
235,050 


S.  Tons. 
81,900 
91.060 
92,780 
97,825 
117,08.^> 
132,89(^ 
143,957 
139,897 
129,412 
130,629 
145,700 
151,919 
156,397 
143,630 
178,554 
173,305 
163,982 
162,686 
170,000 
188,000 
212,000 
222,000 


Year  (Cal.) 

Copper. 

Lead. 

L.  Tons. 

S.  Tons. 

1899  

253,870 

210,500 

1900  

270,.588 

270,824 

1901  

268,782 

270,700 

1902 ....... 

294,423 

270,000 

311,627 

282,000 

1904  

362.739 

307,000 

1905.  .  

402,637 

307,514 

1906  

409,735 

336,200 

1907  

387,945 

352,381 

1908  

420,791 

311,666 

1909  

487,925 

352,839 

1910  

482,214 

375,402 

1911  ;  . 

489,836 

391,995 

1912  

555,031 

392,517 

1913  

.546.645 

411,878 

1914  

513,454 

512.794 

619,647 

507,026 

1916.  .  .  

860,647 

552,228 

1917  

842,018 

648,450 

1918.  ,  

852,024 

539,905 

1919  

585.063 

424,433 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PLATINUM  (IN  TROY  OUNCES). 
(By  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


Country. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Borneo,  Sumatra. 

200 
30 
10,000 
332 
275,000 
390 

200 
50 
15,000 
1,500 
250,000 
483 

India  18 
100 
18,000 
303 
124,000 
'  742 

India  9 
60 
25,000 
'  222 
63,900 
750 

Indies  52 
80 
32,000 
330 
50,000 
605 

30 
12.000 
470 
300,000 
628 

30 
12,000 
778 
300,000 
721 

30 
17,500 
1,248 
241,200 
570 

75 
35,000 
811 

N.  S.  Wales,  Taa'ia 

647 

285,952 

313,128 

.313,529 

267,233 

260,548 

143,163 

89,941 

83,007 

36,. ^33 

Mines  and  Minerals — Value  of  in  United  States, 


VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(From  data  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 


im.. 
\m.. 

m2.. 


Metallic. 


Dollars. 
252,075,130 
269,934,178 
308,247,446 
483.520,531 
513,731,959 
493,313,578 
604,517,044 
588.753.010 
501,114,224 
702.584,608 
179.981 
904.093.201' 


Non- 
metallic. 


Dollars. 
387,965.870 
380,677."" 
417,794,018 
525,571,880 
594,194,796 
660,764,256 
722,433,728 
905,628,365 
859,074,529 
921,181,524 
1,016,390,015 
1,165.748.197 


Unsp'fi'd 
(Metallic 
&  Non- 
metallic) 


Dollars. 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 
l,000tt0 
400,000 
490,000 
200,000 

loo.oool 


Total. 


Dollars 
641,041,000 
651,611,778 
727,041,464 
1,010,092,411 
1,108,926.755 
1,155,077,834 
1,327,950,772 
1.495,381,375 
1,360,588,753 
1,624,168,132 
1.902,769,996 
2,069.941.398 


Year. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Metallic. 


Dollars. 
550,744,388 
754,940,809 
749,876,234 
680,888,929 
866,381.073 
883,222,012 
691,081,734 
991.729,648 
1.620,508,767 
2,086.233,000 
2.152,918,296 
1,372. 770.M00 


Non- 
metallic. 


Dollars 
1,043.702,454 
1,131,515,921 
1,241,039,986 
1.245,676,783 
1,378.310,236 
1,557,976,159 
1,426,754,508 
1,398,565,121 
1,878,463.681 
2,900,069.372 
3.379,080,000 
3.275.630  000 


Unsp'fi'd 
(Metallic 
&  Non- 
metallic) 


Dollars. 
250,000 
300,000 
300.000 
250.000 
500,000 
420,000 
470,000 
7,450,000 
15,009,000 
5,700,000 
6,700,000 
5.301). 000 


Total, 


Dollars. 
1>594,696,842 
1,886,756,730 
1,991.216,220 
1,926.815,712 
2,245,191,309 
2,441,618,171 
2.118,306,242 
2,397,744,769 
2,514.600.448 
4,992.127.908 
5,538,699,000 
4.653,700,000 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES  FOUND  IN  U.  S. 


r;eryl  

Copper  ore  gema  

C'orunduin  

Diamond  

Felds  var  

(  vnc-t  

i'yrite  

t^uartz  

Topaz  

Tourmaline  

Tonrquoiae  ,  

\'esuvianite... .  

Total,  including  all  other. 


1913. 


$1, 
2, 
238, 
6, 
1, 
4, 

15, 

16, 


615 

,350 
,835 
,315 
285 
285 
130 
50 
861 
736 
630 
,075 
152 


319,454 


1914. 


?2,395 
1,280 
61.032 
765 
4-^9 
1,760 
1.114 


18.838 
1,380 
7.980 

13.370 
1,425 


124,651 


1915. 


Sl,675 
1,120 
88,214 
608 
368 
4,523 
1,850 
1,042 
35,724 
862 
10,969 
11,691 
1,.535 


170,431 


1916. 


$2,031 
1.713 

99,180 
.2,680 
305 
1,542 
1,838 
2,075 

25,707 
1,005 

50,807 

21,811 


217.793 


1917 


$2,178 
2.857 
54,204 
.  4,175 


624 
805 


28,273 
280 
12,452 
14,171 
2,765 


13i.012 


1918. 


$1,906 
2,299 

42,414 
1,910 


1,277 
6.304 


15,211 
907 
6,206 

20,667 
320 


106,523 


1919. 


$1,921 
2,614 
40,304 


1,943 


19,078 
375 
18,642 
30,537 


QUICKSILVER  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(In  flasks  of  76.5  pounds  to  June.  1904:  subsequently  in  flasks  of  75  pounds.) 


.850.. 
1851. . 
1  s.'2 . . 

i  ?.^,4.  . 

1 835 . . 

1 856 . . , 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1859. 

i860... 

iS51.. 

1862... 

1863... 

1864. .. 

1865. .. 

1866. ., 

1.867.. 


Flasks, 


7,72 
27,779 
20,000 
22,284 
30,004 
33,000 
30,000 
28,204 
31,000 
13,000 
10.000 
35,000 
42,000 
40,531 
47.489 
53,000 
46.550 
47,000 


Dollars. 


768.052 
1.859.248 
1, 166.60:) 
1,235,648 
1.663.722 
1,767.150 
1,549.500 
1.374,381 
1,482.730 
820,690 
535,500 
1.471.750 
1,526.700 
1.705.544 
2,179,745 
2.432,700 
2,473.202 
2.157.303 


1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876 . 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Flasks . 


47,728 
33,811 
30,077 
31.686 
31,621 
27,642 
27,756 
50.250 
72,716 
79,395 
63.880 
73.684 
59,926 
60.851 
62.732 
46.725 
31,913 
32,073 


Dollars. 


2,190,715 
1.551,925 
1,725,818 
1,999,387 
2,084.773 
2,220,482 
2,919.376 
4,228.538 
3.199.504 
2.961,434 
2,101,652 
2,199.467 
1,857.706 
1,815,185 
1,488,624 
1.343.344 
973.347 
986.245 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902 . 
1903. 


Flasks , 


29.981 
33.825 
33.250 
26,484 
22,926 
22.904 
27,993 
30,164 
30,416 
36,067 
30,765 
26,691 
31,092 
30,454 
28,317 
29,727 
34,291 
35,^34 


Dollars. 


1.064.325 
1,433.334 
1.370.625 
1,191,780 
1,203,615 
1,036.406 
1.139,595 
1,108,527 

933.771 
1.335.922 
1,075,544 

995.040 
1.188,647 
1,452.656 
1.272,566 
1,440,570 
1,481,371 
1.613.864 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919.. 


Flasks , 


35.315 
30.534 
26.083 
21.554 
19,752 
21,075 
20,601 
21.256 
25,064 
20,213 
16,548 
21.033 
29,932 
36.159 
32.883 
21,34& 


Dollars. 


1.536,203 
1,105.941 
1,030.279 
853.538 
872.446 
957.859 
958.153 
977.989 
1,053,941 
813.171 
811.680 
1.804,631 
3.768,139 
3,808,266 
3.863,752 
1,927.511 


BULLION  VALUE  OF  371 H  GRAINS  OF  PURE  SILVER, 
(riii?  is  the  content  of  the  Standard  Silver  Dollar.) 


CALEND.A.a. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

1897  .  . 

0.46745 

1898  

.45640 

1899  

.46525 

1900  

,47958 

1901  

.46093 

1902  

.40835 

1903  

.41960 

1904  

.44763 

1905  

.47200 

1906  

.523.53 

1907  

,51164 

1908  

.41371 

CALENDAR. 


1861. . 

1862. . 
1863. . 
1864. 
1865. . 
1866. . 
1867. . 
1808. . 
1869. . 
187^.  . 
1871. . 
1S72. . 


Value. 


Dollars . 

1.031 

1.041 

1.040 

1.040 

1.035 

1.036 

1.027 

1.025 

1.024 

1.027 

1 .025 

1.022 


Calendar. 


1873.  .... . 

1874  .  . 

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  


Value. 


Do'lars 
1.00368 


. 90039 
.92958 
.89222 
.86928 
. 88564 
.87575 
.87833 
.85754 
.85904 


1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  V 

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  


Value. 


Dollars 
0.82379 
.76931 
. 75755 
.72683 
.72325 
.80927 
.76416 
.67401 
.^351 
.49097 
.  50.587 
.  522.57 


Calendar. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919  . 


Value 


Dollars . 

0.40231 
.41825 
.41909 
.47543 
.48760 
.42810 
.40135 
.53094 
.  6v^242 
.76142 
.86692 


IRON  ORE  MINED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (GROSS  TONS).  . 
The  1918  figures  are  actual,  those  for  1919  (In  parenthesis)  are  estimates  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Mich.,  16,899.341  (15,471.000):  Minn..  41.953.939  (35.767.01)):  Wis.,  1.089.351  (888.000):  Ala, 
.^.754,624  (5,034,000):  Ga.,  284,602  (80,000):  N".  C.  I0=5.i32  (S7  03))  T  viq..  43^.954  (271.000*;  Va.,  414.048 
(288,000);  N.  J.,  423,525  (409,000):  N.  Y.,  906.179  (858  00)):  Pa,  523.500  (547,000):  Col,  N-  M.,  Utah 
Wyo..  777,122  (655.000):  Other  States.  135.631  (131.000).    Total,  69  658,278  (60  466.000). 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PiC   IROM  m   U.  S.  BY  GRADES  SINCg   1 900. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904 . 
1905 . 
1906. 
1907 . 
1998. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911 . 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Basic. 


1,072.376 
1,448,850 
2,038,590 
2,040,726 
2,483.104 
4,105,179 
5,018,674 
5,375,219 
4,010,144 
8,250,225 
9,084.608 
8,520.020 
11,417.886 
12^536,693 
9.^70,687 
13^93,214 
17,684,087 
17,671,662 
18.646.174 
14,494,131 


Bessemer.     Foundry.    Malleable.     Forge.    All  Other.  qj-ossTous 


7.979,327 

9,593,793 
10.393.168 

9,989,908 

9,098,659 
12.407,116 
13,840,518 
13,231,620 

7.216,976 
10,557,370 
11,245  642 

9.409,303 
11.664.015 
11,590.113 

7.^59.127 
10.523.306 
14.422,457 
13:714,732 
13,024.966 

9.975.934 


3.376,445 
3,548,718 
3.851,276 
4,409,023 
3.827,229 
4,758,038 
4,773,011 
5,151.209 
3,637,622 
5,322,415 
5,260,447 
4,468,940 
5,073,873 
5,220,343 
4,533,254 
4,843,899 
5,553.644 
5.328,258 
5,145,260 
4.916.758 


173.413 
256.532 
311.458 
473.781 
263.529 
635,236 
699,701 
920.290 
414.957 
658,048 
843,123 
612.533 
825.643 
993,736 
671.771 
829.921 
921,486 
1.015.579 
1,117,914 
1,009.049 


793,092 
639,454 
833.093 
783.016 
550,836 
727,817 
597.420 
683,167 
457,164 
725,624 
564,157 
408,841 
469,183 
324,407 
361,651 
316.214 
348.344 
345,707 
393.932 
271,286 


394,589 
388,007 
393,722 
312,798 
273,676 
358.994 
377,867 
419,856 
199,155 
281,789 
305.590 
229.910 
276.337 
300,860 
235,754 
309,659 
504,779 
571,459 
726,398 
318,206 


13.789,242 
15,878^^54 
17.821,307 
18,009,252 
16,497,033 
22,992,380 
25.307,191 
25.781,361 
15,936,018 
25,795,471 
27,303.567 
23.649,547 
29,726.937 
30,966,152 
23.332,244 
29.916,213 
39,434,797 
38,621.210 
39,054,644 
31.015,364 


PIG  IRON  MANUFACTURED  IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  IN  GROSS  TONS. 


Country, 

1850. 

1900. 

1910. 

1915. 

Country. 

1850. 

1900. 

1910. 

1915. 

United  States .... 

563,755 
350,000 
2,300,000 
405,653 
227,555 
250,000 
141,452 

13,789,242 
8,381,373 
8,959,691 
2,669,966 
2,889,789 
1.472,695 
1,001,872 

27.303,567 
14.559.509 
10,217,022 
3,974,478 
2,992,058 
2,153,788 
1,822,821 

29,916,213 
11,603,874 
8,793,659 
4,000,000 
3,638,000 
1,929,000 

150,000 

86,090 
518,263 
289.315 

23.569 
100.000 

740,210 
594,385 
367,423 
347,657 
400,000 

825,420 
755,000 
421,000 
389,000 
.500.000 

Gi?eat  Britain  

Austria-Hungary. 

Other  countries . . 
Total  

10,000 

4,401,415 

40.181,865 

65,472,918 

62,771,160 

PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  BY  STATES.  1914-1919— GROSS  TONS. 


States. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

New  York,  New  .Jersey.. . . 

W.  Va.,  Ky.,  Ga.,  Miss  

Indiana,  Michigan  

Wisconsin,  Minnesota. . . . , 
Mo.,  Iowa.  Col.,  Mont., 

Total  

6,594 
1,559,864 
9,733,369 
195,594 
271,228 
1,826,929 
236,393 
216,738 
5,283,426 
1,847,451 
1.557,355 
329,526 

267,777 

7,802 
2.104,780 
12,790,668 
251.548 
251,346 
2,049,453 
291,040 
177,729 
6,912,962 
2,447,220 
1,986,778 
372,966 

271.921 

5,719 
2,352.535 
16,506.284 
501.452 
399,885 
2,762,885 
554.590 
355.374 
8,602.895 
3,922,512 
2,221.708 
811.325 

437,633 

10.527 
2,417.527 
15,539,728 
422,212 
520.311 
2,953.705 
561.951 
369,951 
8,518.603 
3,456,915 
2,657,503 
738,541 

453,742 

11,485 
2,871.118 
15,198,000 

373,817 

513,737 
2.587.852 

594.675 
,  369,822 
8.764.132 
3,440.307 
3,073,599 

750.366 

502,810 

13.678 
2,070.288 
12.276.585 
244,002 
319,409 
2,130.092 
413,091 
190,514 
7,102,627 
2,558,213 
2,715,659 
605,619 

375,587 

23,332,244 

29.916.213 

39,434,797 

38.621,216 

39,054,644 

31,015,364 

PIG  IRON  MANUFACTURED  IN  UNITED  STATES,  1810-1900— GROSS  TONS. 


Year. 

Quantity . 

Year. 

Quantity . 

Year. 

Quantity . 

^EAR. 

Quantity . 

Year. 

Quantity , 

1810  

53,908 

1850  

563,755 

1865.  .  • 

831,770 

1878... . 

2,301,215 

1890. . . . 

9,202,703 

1820  

20,000 

1852  

500,000 

1866. . 

1.205.663 

1879.  .  . . 

2,741,853 

1891.  ... 

8,279,870 

1828. ... 

130,000 

1854  

657,337 

1867. . 

1,305.023 

1880.... 

3,835,191 

1892.  ... 

9.157,000 

1829  

142,000 

1855  

700,150 

1868. . 

1,431,250 

1881  

4,144,254 

1893.... 

7,124,502 

1830 .... 

165,000 

1856  

788,515 

1869. . 

1,711,287 

1882  

4,623,323 

1894. .. . 

6,657,388 

1831  

191.000 

1857  

712,640 

1870. . 

1,665.179 

1883  

4.595,510 

1895  

9,446.308 

1832  

200,000 

1858  

629,548 

1871. . 

1,706,793 

1884  

4.097.868 

1896. ... 

8,623.127 

1840  

286,903 

1859  

750,560, 

1872 .  . 

2,548,713 

1885  

4,044.526 

1897.,... 

9,652,680 

1842 .... 
18?6  

215,000, 

1860  

821,223 

1873 .  . 

2,560,963 

1886  

5.683.329 

1898  

11,773,934 

765,000 

1861  

653,164 

1874.  . 

2,401,262 

1887  

6.417,148 

1899  

13,620,703 

1847  

800,000 

1862  

703,270 

1875 .  . 

2,023,733 

1888  

0,489,738 

1900  

1^789,242 

1848  

800,000 

1863  

846,075 

1876 .  . 

1,868.961 

1889  

7.603,642 

1849  

650,000 

1864 .... 

1,014,282 

1877.  . 

2,066,594 

IRON  ORE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WORLD. 
The  unmined  iron  ores  of  the  World  are  officially  estimated  as  follows,  in  metric  (2.204.6  lbs.)  tons: 


Countries. 

Iron  Ore. 

Iron. 

Countries. 

Iron  Ore. 

Iron. 

Europe: 

Germany  

Metric  tons. 
1,270.000.000 
6.000,000,000 
1,300.000.000 
1,158,000,000 
865,000,000 
711,000,000 
367,000,000 
284,000.000 

Metric  tons. 
600,000,000 
3,000,000,000 
455,000,000 
740,000,000 
387,000,000 
349,000,000 
124,000,000 
103.000,000 

Euro5)e — continued. 

M etric  tons. 
270,000,000 
100;000.0€0 

77,000,000 

Metric -tons. 
90.000,000 
45,000,000 

30.000,000 

Other  European 

12,402.000,000 
9,855,000,000 
125,000.000 
260.000,000 
136,000.000 

6.528.000.000 
5,154,000,000 

75.000,000 
166,000,000 

74,000,000 

Austria-Hungary .... 

The  French  figures  for  ore  include  150,000,000  tons  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 


200  Mines  and  Minerals — Tin^  Zinc,  Steely  Rails, 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  (Metric  Tons.) 


CO'Jili'iiY. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919: 

COlTNTRY. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Federated  Malay  States , .  . 
Brit.  Prot'd  Malay  States. . 

40,470 
4,500 

28,320 

13,940 
7,740 

11,800 
8,600 

37,970 
4,500 
30,550 
11,000 
9,000 
8,500 
8,600 

37,469 
4,000 
30,000 
11,000 
9,000 
9,000 
8,000 

7,070 
4,970 
4,000 
1,540 
1,800 

6,000 
■  4>740 
4»000 
1.370 
2>000 

6.000 
4,000 
4»000 
1,300 
2,000 

Billlton  and  Singkep  

China.  

Total  

Slam  

134,75ol 

128,230 

125^760 

U.  9.  TIN  PLATE  PRODUCTION— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS; 


Year. 

Production. 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

Year. 

Production. 

Exports, 
Domestic.-. 

Imports. 

1899  ,  . 

Pounds. 
732.289,600 
808,360,000 
677,969,600 
894.411.840 
806.400,000 
1,075,200,000 
1,026,384,851 
1.105.440,000 
1.293,740,000 
1,153.097.000 
1,203.075,000 

Pounds. 
205,910 
319,579 
1,367,405 
2,405,812 
1,555,146 
8,107,666 
22.990,816 
25,967,137 
19,894,288 
33.622,717 
11,411,104 

Pounds. 
108,484,826 
147,963,804 
117,880,312 
198,996,086 
109,913,293 
126,909,360 
161,066,820 
120,819,732 
142,529,406 
140,739.972 
117,312,174 

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917   

1918  

1919....  

Pounds. 
1,370.788,000 
1,619,005,000 
1,756,070,000 
2,157,055,0J0 
1,845,130,000 
2,085,980,000 
2,365.295,700 
3.330.000,000 
3,301,624,244 
2,578,011,487 

Pounds. 
26,168,315 
70,199,298 
181,899,366 
164,362.281 
105,899,762 
179,221.644 
516,257,473 
521,469,085 
579,125,457 
458,134,573 

Pounds. 
154,666>599 
95,319J30 
6,613.253 
28,344*243 
48,877»947 
10,642,237 
1,796,853 
1.370,462 
71,403 
541,912 

1900  

1901.  

1902  

1904  

1905  

1908  

1907  

1908... . . ;. . . 
1909  

CRUDE  ZINC  PRODUCTION   IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 

Soort 
Tons. 

Year. 

Short 
Tons 

Year. 

Short 
Tons. 

Year. 

Saort 
Tons. 

Year. 

Short 
Tons. 

1880  , 

23,239 
33,765 
36,872 
38,54  J- 
40,688 
•  42,641 
60,340 
55,903 

1889  ^ 

58.860 
63,683 
80,873 
87,260 
78,832 
75,328 
89,680 
81.499 

1897, 

99,980 
115,399 
129,051 
123,886 
140,822 
156,927 
159,219 
186,702 

1905  

203,849 
199,694 
223,745 
190,749 
230,225 
252,479 
271,621 
323,9071 

1913.  ,, 

337,252 
343.418 
458,135 
563..561 
584.597 
492,405 
452,272 

1882  

1890.  . 

1898  

1906 

1914     , , 

1883 

1891 

1899 

L907  

1908  

1915, .... 
1916 

1884  

1892 .  ,  . 

1885  ,. 

1893  

1901  

1902  

1909 

1917 

1886  

1894  , 

1910 

1918     , , 

1887 , 

1895, 

1903  

1911 

1919 

1888  

1.896  

1904  

1912  

STEEL  PRODUCED  IH  THE   UNITED  STATES   IN  GROSS  TONS. 


2,679 


Year  B'js- 
(Cal'dar) .  semer. 

\aio . . . 

18B0 .  .  . 

1863 .  .  . 

1864 .  .  . 

1865 .  .  . 

1866 .  .  . 
1837.  .  . 
1833 .  .  . 

1869 .  .  . 

1870 .  .  . 

1871 .  .  . 

1872 .  .  . 

1873 .  .  . 

1874 .  .  . 

1875 .  .  . 

1876 .  .  . 

1877 .  .  . 

1878 .  .  . 

1879 .  .  . 


1881. 
1882. 
1833 . 
1884. 
1885. 
1883 . 
1887. 
1888. 
1389 . 
1890. 


10,714 
37  ,.500 
40,179 
107,239 
152,308 
171,309 
335.-283 
469,639 
500,524 
653,773 
829,439 
,074,262 
.374,247 
,514,687 
,471,345 
.375,531 
,519,430 
.269,190 
,986,033 
,511,161 
,930.204 
,688,871 


Open- 
hearth. 


893 
1,339 
1,785 
2,679 
3,125 
6,250 
8,080 
19,187 
22,349 
32,255 
50,259 
100,851 
131,202 
143,341 
119,356 
117,515 
133,376 
218.973 
322,069 
314,318 
374,543 
513,232 


Cruci-t  Otner 
ble.  I  Steel. 


917 
11,838 
8,075 
9,258 
13.027 
16,940 
16,964 
19,197 
9,643 
29,911 
31,250 


26,125 
31,059 
32,436 
35,180 
35,163 
36,098 
38,309 
50,696 
64 
80,145 
75,973 
71,835 
53,270 
57,599 
71,973 
75,375 
70,279 
75,865 
71,175 


6,911 
12,244 
5,672 
11,256 
9,202 
10,647 
7,640 
4,879 
7,558 
2,720 
2,691 
4  999 
4,563 
1.515 
2.307 
5,594 
3,682 
5,120 
3,793 


Total. 


917 
11,838 

,8,075 
9,258 
13,627 
16,940 
19,643 
26,786 
31.250 
68,750 
73,214 
142,954 
198,796 
215,727 
389,799 
533,191 
569,618 
731,977 
935,273 
1,247,335 
1,588,314 
1,736,692 
1,673,535 
1,550,879 
1,711,920 
2,562,503 
3,339,071 
2,899,440 
3.385,732 
4,277,071 


(Cal'dar) 


1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  


1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1908  

1907   

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919.  .  


3.247,417 
4,168,435 
3,215,1 
3,571.313 
4,909,128 
3,919,906 
5.475,315 
6,609,017 
7,586,354 
(),684,770 
8,713,302 
9,138,363 
8.592,829 
7,859,140 
10,941,375 
12,275,830 
11,667,549 
6,116.755 
9.330,783 
9,412,772 
7,947,854 
10,327.901 
9,545,706 
6,220,846 
8.287,213 
11.059,039 
10.479.960 
9.376.236 
7,271,562 


Open- 
hearth  . 


579,753 
669,889 
737,890 
784,936 
1,137,182 
1,298.700 
1,608,671 
2,230,292 
2,947,316 
3,398,135 
4,656,309 
5,687,729 
5,829,911 
5,908,168 
8,971,376 
10,980,413 
11,549,736 
7,836,729 
14,493,936 
16,504,509 
15,598,650 
20,780,723 
21,-599,931 
17,174,684 
23,679,102 
31,415,427 
34,148,893 
34,459.391 
26,948,694 


Cruci-  Otner 
ble.  SteeJ. 


72,586 
84,700 
63,613 
51,702 
67,606 
60,689 
69,959 
89,747 
101,213 
100,562 
98,513 
112,772 
102,434 
83,391 
102,233 
127,513 
131,234 
63,631 
107,355 
122,303 
97,653 
12^1,517 
121,226 
89,809 
113,782 
129.692 
126,716 
115.112 
63,572 


4,548 
2.80G 
4,081 
858 
2,394 
3,0U' 
3,801 
4,974 
4,862 
5,471 
8,386 
9.804 
9.190 
8,963 
14,380 
14,075 
6,132 
22,947 
55,335 
31,949 
21,162 
34,011 
27,631 
70,939 
169, ,522 
305,038 
511.693 
387,404 


Total. 


3,904,240 
4,927,581 
4,019,995 
4,412,032 
6,114.834 
5,281.689 
7,156.957 
8,932.857 
10,639,857  \ 
10,188,329 
13,473,595  ' 
14,947.250 
14.534.978 
13,859.887 
20.023.947 
23.398,136 
23,362.594 
14,023,247 
23,955,021 
26,094,919 
28,676,106 
31,251,303 
31,300,874 
28,513,060 
32,151,036  ' 
42,773.680 
45,060,607 
44,462.432 
34,671,232 


STEEL   RA.IL   EXPORT^   AND  IMPORTS. 


Year 
(Fiscal)  . 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1867-1870... 

299 

191,210 

1871-1880... 

2,549 

169,838 

1881-1890.. . 

4,655 

97,731 

1891-1895... 

13,735 

865 

1896-1900... 

199,612 

2,494 

1901  

374,978 

1.091 

1902  

167,456 

15.017 

1903  

22,977 

122,444 

1904  

162,407 

63,358 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

Exports. 
Domestic, 

Imports. 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

1905  

1906  

Tons. 
409,507 
345,826 
291.322 
278,867 
234,128 
369,578 
391,428 
417.547 

Tons. 

17,025 
9,635 
4.C10 
2.839 
1,292 
7,030 
4.297 
3,297 

1913  

1914  

Tons. 
453.145 
338,613 
159,587 
540,919 
594,389 
430,347- 
621,689 
553.860 

Tons. 

6.024 
15.507 
55.092 
63.944 
^.067 
8.385 
16.447 
23,804 

1907  

1915  

1908  

1916  

1909 .  

1910. ...... 

1917  

1918  

1911  

1919  

1912  

1920.  

Mines  and  Minerals' — Steel  Rails^ Sheets,  Etc.;  Coke,  Coal.  ^tO] 


PRODUCTION  IN  U.  S.  OF 

Year  Iron  and 

(Calendar).     .  Steel  Rails 


STEEL  RAILS  AND  OTHER  STEEL  SHAPES— GROSS  TO 


1890  

1891  

1892  

1893 ....... 

1894  

1895  

1896   . 

1897 ,  

1898  

1899.  

1900.  

1901  

1902.  

1903  

1904  ; . 

1905  .  .  . 

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  .  .  . 

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  


1,885,307 
1^07,175 

1,136,458 
1.021,772 
1,306,135 
1,122,010 
1,647,892 
1,981,241 
2,272.700 
2,385,682 
2,874,639 
2,947,933 
2,992.477 
2,284,711 
3,375.929 
3.977,887 
3,633,654 
1,921,015 
3,023,845 
3,636,031 
2,822,790 
)  3,327,915 
^  3,502.780 
1,945,095 
2,204.203 
2,854,518 
2,944,161 
2,540.892 
2,203,843 


Plates  and 
Sheets. 


809,981 
678,927 
751,460 
674,345 
682,900 
991,459 
965,776 
1,207.286 
1,448,301 
1,903.505» 
1.794,528 
2,254,425 
2,665,409 
2,699,665 
2,421,398 
3,532,230 
4,182,156 
4,248,832 
2,649,693 
4,234,346 
4,955,484 
4,488,049 
5,875,080 
6,751,037 
4,719,246 
6,077,694 
7,453,980 
8,267,616 
8,799,135 
7,372,814 


Nail 
Plate. 


251,828 
223.312 
201,242 

mils 

W8,262 

95,085 
72,137 
94,054 
70,188 
85,015 
70,245 
68,850 
72,936 
64,102 
61,601 
64,542 
54,211 
52,027 
45,747 
63,746 
"  45,294 
48,522 
45,331 
37,503 
38.573 
31.929 
30,088 
23,864 
18.310 
12,832 


Wire  Rods. 


457,099 
536,607 
627,829 
537,272 
673,402 
791,130 
623,986 
970,736 
1.071,683 
1,036,398 
846,291 
1,365,934 
1,574,293 
1,503,455 
1,699,028 
1,808,688 
1,871,614 
2,017,583 
1,816,949 
2,335.685 
2,241,830 
2,450,453 
2,653.553 
2,464,807 
2,431,714 
3,095,907 
3.518,748 
3,137,138 
2,562,300 
2,538,476 


Structural  OtherPinish-  Total, 
ed  Products.  Gross  Ton - 


453,957 
387,307 
360,305 
517,920 
495.571 
583,790 
702,197 
850,376 
815,161 
1,013,150 
1,300,326 
1,095,813 
949,146 
1,660,519 
2,118,772 
1.940,352 
1,083,181 
2,275,502 
2,266,890 
1,912,367 
2,846,487 
3,004,972 
2,031,124 
2,437,003 
3.029,964 
3,110,000 
2,849,969 
2,714.036 


2,618,660 
2,644,941. 
2,579,482 
2,104,190 
1,795,570 
2.487,845 
2,236,361 
2,497.970 
3.239,760 
4,146,425 
3,575,536 
4,772,329 
5,383,2^19 
4,9.52,185 
4,597,497 
6,398,107 
7,383,828 
7,972,374 
4,311,608 
7,711,506 
8,475,7.50 
7.316,990 
9,908,475 
10,030,144 
7,204,444 
10,546.188 
15,493,093 
15,585,921 
14,385,058 
10,359,543 


6.022,87  r> 
6,390,d():> 
6.165,81  I 
4,975,685 
4,642,21! 
6.189,574 
6,515.811 
7.001,728 
8,513.370 
10,294,419 
9,487,443 
12,.349,327 
13,944,110 
13,207,697 
12.013,381 
16,840,0  ir. 
19,568,468 
19,864,82:^ 
11,828,103 
19,644,090 
21,621.279 
19,039,171 
24.85(-.8n 
24,70 
18-37-  '  . 
24'3!''L^,''  '  ! 
32  S''-;  '  ' 

31,lu--;,7.->-l 
25,101,r.  i  I 


Roiled  blooms  and  billets  for  forging  purposes  are  included  from  1905,  while  semi-flnished  produ(!i..; 
rolled  for  export  are  included  for  1912  and  subsequent  years.  Prior  to  1892  structural  shapes  were  includorl 
in  i'all  other  finished  rolled  products,"  y 

Two-thirds  ot  the  rails  produced  now  weigh  85  pounds  or  over  a  yard,  and  one-quarter  of  the  raHs 
weigh  100  pounds  or  over  yard.  Four-fifths  of  the  rails  are  by  open-hearth  process.  Girder  and  high 
T  rails  for  electric  and  street  railways  are  included  tn  the  figures  given  above.  No  iron  rails  have  been 
produced  since  1911.  Included  in  above  rail  totals  are  re-rolled  rails,  amounting  in  1919  to  104,121  tf>ris 
Of  the  24  rail  mills,  9  are  in  Pennsylvania,  3  in  Alabama,  2  each  in  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  1  »  p  :  :\ 
in  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Wisconsin.  Colorado  and  Washington,  Production  of  rail/s  in  P< 
sylvania  in  1919  was  630,339  tons. 


COKE   PRODUCTiON   rN   THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1919/ 

According  to  preliminary  estimates  (net  tons)  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  there  wctrc 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1919  about  19,650,000  tons  of  beehive  coke,  25,171,000  tons  of  by- 
product coke,  and  3,200,000  tons  of  gas  house  coke.  Of  the  beehive  coke,  14,861,000  tons  waa  produced 
In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  of  the  by-product  coke,  Pennsylvania  turned  out  5,747,000  tons;  Ohio,  5,445,000 
tons;  and  Indiana,  3,691  tons.  By-product  coljc  ovens  in  1920,  had  a  maximum  capacity  of  43,300, 00(» 
tons  a  year.  In  1919,  the  by-product  ovens  produced,  approximately,  668,200,000  pounds  of  ammonium 
sulphate  or  its  equivalent,  251,000,000  gallons  of  tar,  84,800,000  gallons  of  crude  light  oil,  and  367^700,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  production  of  coke  in  1918  was  66,478,000  tons,  not  including  gas  house  coke. 

RETAIL  PRICE  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL   AT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
(Data  compiled  by  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 
X  The  figures  are  for  January  in- each  year,  and  represent  the  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  stove  sizo. 
(1913)  §7,07;  (1914)  $6.86;  (1015)  $7.14;  (1916)  S7.ll;  (1917)  S8.50;  (1918)  $9.06;  (1919)  $10.?0;  (1920) 

COAL  RESERVES  OF  THE  WORLD  UNMliSTED. 

United  States  and  Alaska,  3,538,506,328,300  tons,  of  which  16,153,000,000  tons  is  anthry^cte,  2,i.")0. 
000,000,000  tons  is  bituminous,  and  2,054,000,000,000  tons  is  sub-bituminous  and  llgnitS;  Canada,  l.'^.i  ]. 
000,000,000  tons,  of  which  2,000,000,000  is  antWacite  and  313,000,000,000  Is  bituminous:  China,  1,007.- 
000,000,000  tons,  of  which  427,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Germany,  467,000,000,000  tons,  of  whicli 
452,000,000,000  tons  is  bituminous  and  the  rest  sub-bituminous;  Great  Britain,  209,000.000,000  tons,  of 
which  12,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Siberia,  192,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Australia.  183,000,000,000 
tons,  all  bituminous  or  sub-bituminous;  India^.  87,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Russia  in  Europe,  66,000.- 
000,000  tons,  of  which  41,000,000  is  anthracite;  Union  of  South  Africa,  62,000,000,000  tons,  of  which 
13,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Austria,  59,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Colombia,  30,000,000,000  tons, 
no  anthracite;  Indo-China,  22,000,000,000  tons,  all  anthracite;  France  19,000,000,000  tons,  of  which  4,000  - 
000,000  is  anthracite:    Belgium,  12,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite:    Spain,  10,000,000,000  tons,  of  v  ' 
2,000,000,000  is  anthracite:   Spitzbergen,  9,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite:  Japan,  9,000.000.000  to: 
anthracite;  Holland,  5,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  other  countries,  24,000,000,000  tons  of  wMet*       '  . 
000,000  is  anthracite. 

'Total  coal  reserves,  7,460,506,000,000  tons,  of  which  542,103,000,000  is  anthracite. 

Coal-  unmined  in  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  at  16,000,000,000  tons  anthracite,  and  108,474,000,000 
tons  bituminous;  in  West  Virginia,  150,363,600,000  tons,  bituminous. 

COAL  OUTPUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 
The  yearly  coal  production  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  slightly  under  1,500,000,000  short  miid,  oi  Which 
from  550,000,000  to  650,000,000  tons  Is  mined  in  the  United  States;  325,000,000  in  Great  Britain;  300.- 
000,000  in  old  Germany;  66,000,000  in  old  Austria-Hungary;  50,000,000  in  old  France;  40,000.000  in  old 
Russia:  25,000,000  In  Belgium;  30,000,000  In  .Taoan;  20,000,000  in  China;  20,000,000  In  India,  15.000,000 
In  Canada:  12,000,000  In  New  South  Wales;  7,000.000  In  Spain;  10,000,000  in  Union  of  South  Africa;  2.500,- 
000  in  New  Zealand:  and  smaller  amounts  in  Holland,  Chile,  Mexico,  Turkey,  Italy,  Sweden,  Serbia,  Bul- 
garia, Peru,  and  other  countries. 


^0^ 


Mines  and  Minerals — Coal  and  Coke, 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE   SHIPMENTS  FROM   MINES  TO  MARKETS. 

 (Com piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Anthrucitp  Information,  Pblladelphia;  grosa  tons.) 


Year. 
(Ciirdar) 
— ,  

Year. 
(Cdl'dar) 

T  >ns 



Year. 
(Cal'dar) 

T()!i8 

Year. 
((;;!l'dar) 

1  ons.  1 

1 

IS20..  .  ,  , 

tS40  ..  .  . 

■  864.379 
959,773 

186*1  .  . 

—  

S.513.123 

1H80  .... 
1881  

23,437.242  j 
28,500,017  1 

..  .  .  .. 

ISl]  

1861  . 

7.''M.2f-l 

]S2:i  

Hi  1  

.i.7-'v) 

i^Vl  

\>:XA  

1,10«J12 
1,203.593 

1862  . 

186;:  

:,S(-.9.4(i7 
!!. 566.006 

1S82  

1883   

29,120,096' 
31,793.027 

H^l  .   .  . 

.F  i  .  1 ;  "i 

is;4  

I.630.85f) 

1S64  

KM  77,475 

18&1  

:i0.718,293! 

1.^45  

2.013.013 

1865   

9.6.52,391 

31,623,5301 

im , 

2,344,005 

1866 ... 

12.703,882 

1886   

32,1:^,362! 

1S47  

2,8.82,309 

1867   

12.988,725 

1887   

;{-l, 641,018: 

(S2S 

1818 

3,089.2:^8 

1868 

1.3.801.465 

1888   

:]8, 145,718  i 

^>  ... 

1849  

3,242,966 

1869  , 

13.866,180 

1889  

;i5,8i7,09;i  i 

18.50  

3.358.899 

1870   

16.182.191 

\m)  

;^^,615,459  ! 

iv:i'  .  . 

1851  

4.448.916 

1871  

l'->,699.721 

1891  

40,448,336  i 

1852. 

4,993,471 

1872 

19.669,778 

1892 

41,893,320  i 

1  i6^ '.  .  . 

1853   

5.195.151 

1873   

21,227,952 

1893  

43,089,537  i 

1854  , 

6.(X)2.;W4 

1874 

20.!45,UJi 

1894   

41,391,2(M3 1 

I'v-:)  ^ ' ! . ; 

1855  , 

(i.tViS,.-)67 

1875   

19.712. i72 

1895   

46,511,477  1 
43,177,485  • 

684,117 

1856   

6.927.580 

1876   

I8.."><)l.nil 

\m  

869.411 

1857  .... 

H.ii!  1.941 

1877  .;  .  .  . 

20.828. 17;t 

1897   

41,637,864  ' 

li'is . ' ' ' ; 

7;58.697 

1858   

6.h:i9.369 

1878   

17.(><t5.2<.;2 

1S9H  

•M. 899, 75*  ^ 

lS3:t  .  .  . 

818,402 

1859   

7,Mi)8.2.'>-"> 

187',>  . 

2f>.il:'.r,SM  . 

.... 

» 7. 665. 204  ' 

Year. 
(Cal'dar) 

Tons. 

1900 ... 

45,107.464 

1901  

•33,568,601 

1902..  .  .  . 

31,200.890 

1903  

59,362,831 

1904  . 

57,492,522 

61,410,201 

1906   

5,5,698,595 

1907   

67,109,393 

1908 

64,665.014 

1909  

61,969.885 

1910  

64.905,786 

1911  

69,954,299 

1912  

63,905,823 

1913  

67,773,327 

1914  

69,511,110 

1915  

67,883,776 

1916  

67,:}76,364 

1917  

77,l;}3,305 

1918.  .  .  .  . 

'f  3,649.918 

1919  

66.8.55,311 

Anthracite  production  (shori  tons),  1917, 
ANTHRACITE  HiHIPMEN 


99,611,811  t' ru  :  1018.  98,S2H.0S4:  1910,  81k 200.000. 
T8,    BY   ROADS.   (.ROJ^S  TONS. 


Kailroad. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917, 

1918. 

1919. 

Phila.  &  Reading  

Lehigh  Valley  

Central  of  N .  J  

Lackawanna  

Delaware  &  Hud.-^on  .  . 

Erie ...   

N.  Y.,  O.  <t  W  

Leiiigh  &  N(*A\  Va\v,  .  .  . 

Total  

Long  tons. 
12,914,887 
1:^,011.370 
9,092,433 
9,903.541 
7,094,258 
0.351.750 
X,192,;i52 
2,509,031 
703,699 

Long  torn. 
11,998.779 
13.136:759 
8,924,936 
9.912,578 
7,313,514 
6,434,937 
8,268,585 
2,352,486 
1,168,509 

Long  tons. 
11,488,444 
12,932,520 
8,017,816 
9,579,053 
8,016.988 
6.124,596 
7,874,062 
2,088,577 
1.761,714 

lAfH^  Ions. 
12.842,731 
12,050,078 
7.135.544 
10.638.500 
7,095,297 
5,841,475 
7,718,089 
1,945,0:^0 
2,653,964 

L<mff  torn. 

14.910,240 

13.969,507 
8,286.640 

12,409.120 
8,533,716 
5.610.840 
8,841,894 
2,010,724 
3,949.172 

L^mg  tons. 

14,837,395 

14,277.325 
6,769.925 

11,884,669 
8,914.684 
5,478.207 
8.641.572 
2,033.388 
3.812,753 

Lmig  tons. 

13,289.893 

12,003.757 
5,941,412 

10,299,834 
8,087,211 
4,801,443 
7.311,009 
1,888,301 
3.232,451 

«)7. 773.327 

69,511,110 

67,883.770 

07. 370. .304 

77,133.305 

76,649,918 

66,855,311 

COAL  EXPORTS  AXI>   IMPORTS,   NET  TONS. 


Year,  Antlirao 
(Fiscal.)  Imports 


1899. 
1 900 . 
19i)l. 
1902 . 
1903. 
1904. 
1905 . 
1906. 
1907. 
1908.... 
1909 


Tons. 
001 
150 

<H  J 

:M0..S49 

;i0.87;3 

04,812' 
on,  7  OS 
23,113 
24,907 
4,. 58  5 


Anthrtic. 
Exports. 


Tims. 
1,571,581 
1,777,319 
1,912,080 
1.570,490 

i,;i88,65:" 

2.048,154 
2.312,082 
1,970.401 
2.481,920 
3,8.37,778 
2.809,7(i2 


Bitum. 
Imports. 


TOTUi. 

1,251,512 
1,700,766 
1,973,134 
l,936,290i 
3.519,843 
1.940,962 
1,514,600 
1.818.758 
1,687.081 
1,975,625 
1.224,999 


Bitum. 
Exports. 


Tons . 
3,480,352 
5,411,329 
5,763,469 
5.400,694 
5,210,322 
6.434,713 
6,707,788 
7.155,592 
8,812,332 
9,884,957 
9,018,807 


Year.  Arithrac.  Anthrac.  Bitum.  Bitum. 
(FLseal.)  Imports.  Exports.    Imports.  Exports. 


1910. 
1911 . 
1912. 
1913. 
iai4. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Tims. 
1.740 
.s,330 
2.189 
1,070 
8,124 
8.037 
7,210 
1.701 
11.557 
02,098 
02,9.50 


Tons. 
2,953,633 
3,146,388 
2,979.102 
4,625,481 
3.969,114 
3,682,188 
3,878.478 
4,635,134 
4,842,187 
4,285.730 
4.717,462 


Tons. 
1.623,073 
1.755,242 
1.299,106 
1,576,889 
1.348,156 
1,417.566 
J,.595,119 
1,282,790 
1,391.535 
1,008,250 
1 .062,889 


Tons. 
10,413,439 
11,839,099 
14,709,847 
16,083,101 
15,704,966 
14,412,995 
18,749,684 
19,533,705 
21,051,979 
18,152,337 
22,970..325 


COKE  PRODUCED  IN  U. 

(By  the  U. 


IN  LONG  (GROSS)  TONS. 
Gc^l.  Survey.)   


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1001. . 
1902, . 
1903.  . 
1904. . 
.1905.  . 
1 900 .  ,. 
19:>7.  . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910. . 


l^roduc-  Net 
tion.  Imports, 


T&ns. 
18,333.346 
19,460,610 
22,680,116 
22,.566,322 
21.125,c  ' ' 
28,777.794 
32.501,087 
30.410,32.5 
23,244,213 
:5  5, 102,737 


Tons. 
75,103 
99.465 
122,630 
123.124 
195,952 
157,577 
3  29,163 
119.196 
169,90: 
128.197 


Total. 


Tons. 
18.408,449 
19,560,075 
22,802,746 
22,089,446 
21,321,940 
28,935.371 
32,630,250 
36,529,521 
23.414,115 
35,230,934 


Dom'stic 
Exports. 


T&yis . 

365.888 

402,495 

380,038 

479,431 

550,188 

679.773 

823,040 

763,809 

765,535 

872,013! 


Yeah. 
(FLscaL) 


1911. 

im.2. 

1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
193  9. 
1920. 


Produc- 
tion. 


To/is. 
37,240,009 
31,742,401 
39,271,070 
41,338,866 
30,853,495 
37,126,026 
31,004,893 
55.006.828 
56,478,185 
44,821,000 


Net 
Imports 


Tons. 

143.984 
65.687 

102.715 

112.528 
88,735 
59,763 
24,782 
29,097 
18,050 
29,275 


Total. 


.  Totis. 
37,383,993 
31,808,088 
39,373,785 
41,451,394 
.30,942.230 
37.185.779 
31,689,675 
55,635,925 
56,496,235 
44,850.275 


Dom'stic 
Exports. 


Tons. 
946,474 
805,819 
900.672 
742,476 
602,473 
976,398 
1,170,824 
1.337,321 
1.053,133 
678,870 


The  product io!i  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
ga.'ihouse  coke,  which  in  1919  amounted  to  3,200,000  tons. 

COAL -PRODUCED  PER  MAN  EM 


year.  Figures  for  production  do  not  include 
PLOYED,  1913-1918.  


Ye-^r. 


19.13 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


ANTHRACITE. 


A I  en 
inployed. 


173.74o 
179.079 
l70,5-5:» 
159,S:)9 
1 54. 1  74 
147,121 


Days 
WOiked. 

257 
245 

230 
2,53 
285 
293 


Av.  Ton.  Av.  Ton. 
per  Man  per  Man 
per  Day.     per  Year. 


2.02 
2.06 
2  19 
2,16 
2 . 27 
2.29 


520 
505 
504 
.548 
640 
672 


BITUMINOUS. 


Men 
Employed. 

571.882 
583,506 
557.456 
.501.102 
603,143 
605,000 


Days 
Worked. 

232 
195 
203 
230 
243 
252 


Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Day. 

3.61 
3.71 
3.91 
3.90 
3.77 
3.84 


Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Year. 

837 
724 
794 
896 
916 
908 


Mines  and  Minerals — Coal. 


BITUS^iNOUS  COAL  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES,  NET  TONS. 


Virginia    i  Kentucky 


Illinois. 


Ohio. 


Pa.,  bitum. 


Missouri. 


820.339 
1.229.083 
1,368.324 
1.254,723 
1  528.302 
1.815.274 
2,105,791 
2.393,754 
2,725,873 
3,182,993 
3.451.307 
3,410.914 
4,275,271 
4,254,879 
4.710.895 
4,259,042 
4,752.217 
6,507,997 
6,864.667 
7.846.638 
8,828,068 
7.959,535 
8,122.596 
9,707,474 
10.087.091 
10.289.808 
9,500  000 


3,007.179 
3.111,192 
3,357.770 
3.333,478 
3,602,097 
3,887,908 
4,607,255 
5.328.964 
5,469.986 
6,766,984 
7.538.032 
7.576.482 
8.432,523 
9.653,647 
10,753,124 
10.246.553 
10,697,384 
14.623,319 
14,049  703 
16,490.521 
19,616,600 
20.383.763 
21.361,674 
25.393.997 
27,807.971 
31.612,617 
28,500.000 


19,949.564 
17,113.576 
17,735,864 
19,786,626 
20,072.758 
18,599,299 
24.439,019 
25.767,981 
27,331,552 
32.939.373 
36,957.104 
36,475,060 
38,434,363 
41,480,104 
51.317.146 
47.659,690 
50,904,990 
45.900,246 
53.679,118 
59,885,226 
61,618,744 
57,589,197 
68.829.576 
66,195,336 
86  199.387 
89,291,105 
64.600,000 


13.253,646 
11.909,856 
13,355.806 
12,875,202 
12,196,942 
14.516,867 
16,500,270 
18,988,150 
20,943.807 
23,519.894 
24,838,103 
24.400,220 
25.552.950 
27,731.640 
32,142,419 
26,270,639 
27.939,641 
34,209,668 
30,759.986 
34,528,727 
36,200,527 
18.843,115 
22,434  691 
34,728,219 
40,748,734 
45,812,943 
35,050,000 


44.070,724 
39,912,463 
50,217,228 
49,557,453 
54,417.974 
65,165,133 
74,150.175 
79,842,326 
82,305,946 
98.574,367 
103,117,178 
97.938,287 
118  413,637 
129,293,206 
150,143,177 
117,179.527 
137.966,791 
150,521,526 
144.561.267 
161,865,488 
173,781,217 
14.7,983,294 
157.955,137 
170,295,424 
172,448.142 
178,550,741 
145,300,000 


2.897,442 
2,245,039 
2,372,393 
2,331,542 
2.665.626 
2,688,321 
3,025,814 
3.540.103 
3,802,088 
3.890,154 
4  .238  586 
4.168,308 
3.983,378 
3  758.008 
3.997,936 
3,317,315 
3,756  530 
2,982,433 
3.836.107 
4,339,856 
4.318,125 
3,935,980 
3.811,593 
4,742. 14i 
5,^870,549 
5,667,730 
4,060,000 


Alabama. 


Tenn 


Iowa, 


Md. 


W.  Va 


Col. 


5,136,935 
4.397  178 
5,693,775 
5.748,697 
5,893.770 
6,535  283 
7,593,416 
8,394.275 
9,099.052 
10,354,570 
11.654,324 
11,262.046 
11,866,069 
13.107,963 
14,250.454 
11,604,593 
13,703,450 
16,111,462 
16,021,421 
16,100,600 
17.678.522 
15.593.422 
14.927.937 
18.086,197 
20.068,074 
19,184.962 
15.230.000 


1.902.258 
2,180.879 
2,535,644 
2.663  106 
2.888,849 
3.022,896 
3,330,659 
3  509  562 
3.633,290 
4.382.968 
4.798.004 
4,782,211 
5.766.690 
6.259.275 
6.810,243 
6.199,171 
6,358,645 
7,121,380 
6,433,156 
6.473,228 
6,860,184 
5.943,258 
5,730,361 
6,137,449 
6,194,221 
6,831.048 
5.150,000 


3,972,229 
3,967,253 
4,156,074 
3,954,028 
4,611,865 
4,618,842 
5,177,479 
5,202,939 
5,617,499 
5,904.766 
'6,419.811 
6.519,933 
6.798,609 
7,266,224 
7.574,322 
7,161.310 
7,757,762 
7,928,120 
7,331,648 
7.289,529 
7,525,936 
7,451,022 
7,614,143 
7,260,800 
8.965.830 
8,192,195 
6,300.000 


3,716,041 
3,501,428 
3.915>585 
4  143.936 
4,442,128 
4,674,884 
4,807,396 
4.024,688 
5,113,127 
5,271,609 
4,846,165 
4,813,662 
5,108,539 
5,435,453 
6,532,628 
4.377.093 
4,023,241 
5,217,125 
4,685,795 
4,964.038 
4.779.839 
4,133,547 
4.180,477 
4,460.046 
4,745.924 
4.497.297 
2,970,000 


10,708,578 
11,627  757 
11,387,961 
12,876,296 
14.248,159 
16,700,999 
19,252.995 
22,647.207 
24,068=402 
24.570.826 
29.337.241 
32,406,752 
37,791,580 
4.3,290,350 
48,091,583 
41,897,843 
51,849,220 
61.671,019 
59,831,580 
66,786,687 
71,254,136 
71.707.626 
77,184,069 
86,460,127 
86,441,667 
89,935,839 
75,500,000 


4.102.389 
2.831.409 
*  3,082.982 
3,112,400 
3  361.703 
4,076.347 
4.776,224 
5,244,364 
5.700,015 
7,401,343 
7.423,602 
6,658,355 
8,826,429 
10,111,218 
10,790.236 
9,634,973 
10,716,936 
11,973,736 
10,157,383 
10,977,824 
9,232,510 
8,170,559 
8,624,980 
10,484,237 
12.483,336 
12,407,571 
10,100.000 


Kansas. 


3.007  276 
2.652.546 
3,388.251 
2.926,870 
2,884.801 
3,054,012 
3,406.555 
3,852,267 
4,467,870 
4,900,528 
5,266,065 
5,839.976 
6.333,307 
6,423,979 
6,024,775 
7.322,449 
6,245,508 
6,986,478 
4,921,451 
6,178,728 
6,986,182 
7,202,210 
6,860,988 
6,824,474 
6,881,455 
7.184.975 
7,561,947 
5.750,000 


Utah. 


361,013 
413,205 
431,550 
"471.836 
418.627 
521,560 
593.709 
786,049 
,  1,147,027 
\  1,322,614 
1,574,521 
1,681,409 
1,493,027 
1,332.372 
1,772,551 
1,947,607 
1,846,792 
2,266,899 
2,517,809 
2,513,175 
J  3,016,149 
'  3,254,828 
3,103,036 
3,108,715 
3,567,428 
4,125,230 
5,136,825 
4,570,000 


OKla. 


1.192,72H 
1,252,110 
969.606 
1,211,185 
1,366,646 
1.336,380 
1,381,466 
1,537,427 
1,922,298 
2,421.781 
2,820:666 
3,517,388 
3,048,539 
2.924.427 
2,860,200 
3,642,658 
2,948,116 
3,119,377 
2,646,226 
3,074,242 
3,675,418 
4,165,770 
3,988,613 
3,693,580 
3,608,011 
4,386,844 
4,813,447 
3,200,000 


Oregon. 


34,661 
41,683 
47,521 
73,685 
101,721 
107,289 
58,184 
86,888 
'  58,864 
69,011 
65,648 
91,144 
111.540 
109.641 
79,731 
70,981 
86,259 
87,276 
67,533 
46,661 
41,637 
46,063 
51,558 
39,231 
42,592 
28,327 


Montana. 


564,648 
892,309 
927,395 
1,504,193 
1,543,445 
1,647,882 
1,479,803 
1,496,451 
1,661,775 
1,396,081 
1,560,823 
1,488,810 
1,358,919 
1,643,832 
1,829,921 
2,016,857 
1,920,190 
2,553.940 
2,920,970 
2,976,358 
3,048,495 
3.240,973 
2,805,173 
2.789,755 
3,632,527 
4,226,689 
4,532.505 
3.300.000 


New  Mex. 


661,330 
665,094 
597.196 
-  720.654 
622.626 
716,981 
992,288 
1.050.714 
1,299,299 
1.086,546 
i;048,763 
1,541,781 
1,452,325 
1,649,933 
1,964,713 
2,628,959 
2,467,937 
2,801,128 
3,508,321 
3,148,158 
3.536,824 
3,708,806 
3,877,689 
3,817,940 
3,793,011 
4,000,5.37 
4,023.239 
3,170,000 
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1891. . . 

i  S92  

1893. . . 

1894  

L895. . . 
LS96. . . 

1897  

I898.\  -  . 
1899.. . , 

1900  

1901. . . , 

1902  

1903  

1904. . . 

1905  

(906  

l907  

1908. . . . 
1909. . . 
1910... 
'911.... 

912  

i913-. . 

1914  

'915  

!910. . . 

(917  

!918. . . . 
!9I9. ■ ■ 


Mines  and  Minerals' — CoaJ;  Mine  Accidents. 


COAL  PRODUCrnON  hY  STATES.  NET  TOls^-Ccmtinvf.d. 


1.263,689 
1.056,249 
i.213,427 
1.204,877 
1,106,470 
1.191,410 
1.195,504 
1.434.112 
1,884,571 
2,029,881 
2,474,093 
2,578,217 
2.681.214 
3.193,273 
:J,  137,681 
2.864.926 
3.276,181 
3.680,532 
3.024.943 
3,602.263 
3,011,899 
8,572.815 
3.360,932 
3.S77.891 
3.06-i,820 
2.429,095 
3.0.HS,588 

i,.)^o,212 


74, 
80, 
77 
45i 
70, 
112 
92 
223 
315 
624, 
849, 
l,24i: 
964, 
1,367, 
1,342, 
1,473, 
1.346, 
2,035, 
1.835, 
1,784, 
1,534. 
l,476i 
1,206. 
1,231, 
1,283, 
1,156, 
1,180, 
1,374, 
l,46t, 
930, 


228,337 
171,000 
251,498 
372,740 
354,111 
260,998 
238,.546 
195,869 
244,187 
233,111 
315,557 
342, 82 f 
414,083 
416,951 
383,191 
351,991 
332,107 
362,401 
264,822 
211,196 
177.245 
165.210 
227,503 
255,626 
166.498 
134,496 
173,554 

101,000 


Caiifornia. 


110,711 

93,301 
85.178 
72,603 
67,247 
75.453 
78,544 
87,992 
145,888 
160,91 
171,708 
151,079 
84,984 
104,673 
78,888 
77,050 
25,290 
13,950 
18,755 
45,836 
11,164 
10,747 
10,978 
24,839 


7,240 
6,423 


Ariviiiisas. 


399,888 
542,379 
535,558 
574,763 
512,626 
598,322 
675,374 
856,190 
1.205,479 
843.554 
1,447,945 
1,816,136 
1,943,932 
2,229,172 
2,009.451 
1.934,673 
1.864,268 
2,670.438 
2,078,357 
2,377,157 
1,905,9.58 
2,106,789 
2,100,819 
2,234,107 
1,836,540 
1.652,106 
1,994,915 
2,143,579 
2,227,369 
1,680.000 


\<.  Car. 


10,262 
-  20.355 

6,679 
17,000 
16,900 
24,900 

7,813 
21,280 
11.495 
26,896 
17,734 
12,000 
23,000 
17.309 

7.000 

1,557 


120 
200 


N.  DaK. 


30.000 
30,000 
40.725 
49.630 
42,015 
38.997 
78.050 
77,246 
83,895 
98.809 
129,882 
166,601 
226.611 
278,645 
271.928 
317  542 
305,689 
347.760 
320,742 
422.047 
399,041 
502,628 
499.480 
495,320 
506.686 
528,078 
634,912 
790,548 
719,733 
750,000 


lail  101 
<)t.TS 


iS,  Il«>t 

COAL 


toas— (1917),  161, 
PRODUCTION 


,820:  (1918),  95,806;  (1919),  100,000. 
IN  U.  S.   (NET  TONS).   


Year. 

Ht>7-1820 
lS2i  . ,  .  . 

I    .  . 
im .... 

IS24  .... 

!825  

!S26  

'S27,.  ,  . 

vH28  

iS29  

iS30  

!S3i  

iS32  

'^33  




•  m\ . 

1842  . 

i8n . 

I  18  H  , 
!  1845. 

'  iai6  . 

-  47  . 


I 


133, 7:30 
l.i6,5(W 
134,000 
142,000 
1R2.5')0 
4-1.5.  J52 
O52.038 


is.'>2  . 

la^;} . 

18-54 . 
18  56  . 
1856  . 

1858 . 
1859  . 


1.102.931 
1,108.700 
1.244,494 
1,504,121 
1,672,045 
1,829.872 
1,977,707 
1,735,0132 
1.9']S,032 
2.4.)3,497 
?.-^=^').017 

3,  :'53._;o;i 

4, ' 169  i  86  2 
4.582,227 
4,784,919 
5.013,146 
5.153,622 
5.548,376 
6.0!3.404 


I860.. 

1861  . . 

1862  . . 
J863  .. 
1864  . , 
1865 


1866  . . 

1867  . . 

1868  . . 

1869  . . 

1870  . . 
iS71  . . 
1872  . . 
1873.. 
1874  . . 
1875 . , 
1876.. 
1877  . . 
1878 . . 
1879  . . 


10  us. 


6.494.2O0 
6,688,358 
7.790,725 
9,533,742 
1,066,474 
1,90<),427 
3,3o2,  UK) 
4,722,313 
5,85!^,.5.>5 
5,821,226 
7, 371. .305 
7,-543.023 
7,220.233 
l,U9.6t3 
7.787.130 
9. 86?.. 554 
0,486,755 
i,84L444 
6,245,918 
7.808,006 


1880. 
1881 . 
1882. 

1883  . 
18.^ 
1885  . 
1886. 
1887  . 


1890. 

mi . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 


1896. 
1897  . 
1898. 
1899  . 


,831.7.58 
,961,012 
,429.933 
,2.50,680 
.998,704 
.824.321 
,644,981 
.562.314 
,040,093 
,682,543 
,302,322 
,901.238 
,856.567 
,:«5,231 
,820,405 
418,193 
,640,276 
617,519 
593,623 
323.187 


Year. 

Tons. 

1900 ..... 

212,316,112 

1901  

225,828,149 

1902. 

260.216.844 

1903 

282,740,348 

1904  

278.659, 68d 

1905  

315,062,785 

1906 

342,874,867 

1907 

394,759,113 

1908 

332.573.944 

1909  .  ,  , 

379.744,257 

1910  

417,111.142 

1911  

405, 907 ,059 

1912.-.  . .  . 

450.104,982 

1913  , 

478,435,237 

1914 

422,703,970 

1915 

442,625,426 

1916  

502  519  682 

1917  ..... 

551.790,563 

1918  

579,385,820 

1919  

4.58,063,000 

COAL  MINERS— THEIR  AVERAGE  NUMBER. 
The  T\!raber  of  men  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  ranged  as  high  as  180,000  in  1914, 
ind  as  law      154,000  in  1917.    They  average  200  (1908)  to  293  (1918)  days'  work  a  year,  and  they  dig  2.02 
!l913)  to  •:.39  (1908)  tons  per  man  per  day. 

In  tiio  bituminous  mines  the  number  of  employes  ranged  up  to  615,305  in  1918,  with  243  days'  work 
ler  year,  and  an  avera.are  digging  of  3.91  (1915)  tons  per  man  per  day. 

COAL-MINE  FATALITIES  AND  PRODUCTION. 


Year. 


Men 
Em- 
ployed 


^^80,492 
'^0^).438 
-.^)^,552 
725,030 


Men 

Prod. 

Per 

Killed. 

Death. 

S.  tons. 

2.242 

147,407 

167.407 

2,642 

174,416 

2.821 

177,808 

Year. 


Men 
Em- 
ployed 


1911   728,348 

1912   722,662 

1913   747,644 

1914   763,185 


Prod. 
Men  Per 
Killed.  Death 


2,656 


S.  tons. 


186,887' 
2,419,220,945 
2,785'204,685| 
2,454  209,261' 


Y'EAR. 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Men  Prod. 
Em-      M«n  Per 
ployed.  Killed.  Death. 


734,008 
720,971 
757.317 
762.426 
765.000 


2.269 
2,226 
2,696 
2,580 
2. .307 


iS.  tons. 
234,297 
265,094 
241,618 
252,873 
235.900 


COAL-MINE  FATALITIES  BY  STATES,  1917-1919. 


State  '■>. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

.Mabama  

93 

110 

108 

10 

13 

17 

91 

71 

188 

Oa..  N.  O  

0 

2 

1 

1  Uinois  

169 

238 

233 

83 

100 

76 

17 

31 

36 

25 

32 

30 

ventnc^y  

84 

77 

142 

5 

17 

21 

Michigan  

3 

12 

4 

States. 


Missouri  

Montana  

New  Mexico .  .  .  . 
North  Dakota . . . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Pa.  (bituminous). 

Tennessee  

Texas   , .  . 

Utah  

Virginia   


1919.  1918.  191 


10 
11 

25 
4 
142 
36 
399 
27 
3 
25 
28 


31 

'149 
31 

491 
14 
7 
19 
4:3 


11 

23 
16 
3 

108 
37 

495 
28 
1 
22 
63 


States. 


Washington. . ,  . . 
West  Virginia .  .  . 

Wyoming  

Total  (bitumi- 
nous)   

Pa.  (anthracite).. 

Total,  1919... . 
Total  .1918... . 
Total,  1917... . 


1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

19 
330 
33 

33 
437 
41 

30 
384 
37 

1,672 
635 

2,029 
551 

2,114 
582 

2,307 

2,580 

2,696 

Mines  and  Minerals — Petroleum. 
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PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION 

(By  United  States  Geological 


IN   UNITED  STATES. 

Survey.    42-frai.  bbls.) 


1860. . . 
1861 .  .  . 
1862. . . 
1863 .  .  . 
1864. . . 
186.5 .  .  . 
1866. . . 

1867 . ; . 

1868/.  . 
1860 . . . 
1870. .. 
1871  .  .  . 

1872.  .-. 

1873.  . . 
1874 . . . 

1875.  .  . 

1876 .  .  . 
1877. . . 

1878.  .  . 

1879 .  .  . 


United 
States. 


Barrels. 

500,000 
2,113,609 
3,056,690 
2,611,309 
2,116,109 
2,497,700 
3,597,700 
3,347,300 
3,64,6,117 
4,215.000 
6.2-60,745 
5,205,234 
6,293,194 
9,893,786 
10,926,945 
8,787,514 
9,132,669 
13,350,363 
15,396,868 
19,914,146 


Total 
Value. 


Dollars. 
4,800,000 
1,035  668 
3,209,525 
8,225,663 
20,896,576 
16,459,853 
13,455,398 
8,066,993 
13,217,174 
23,730,450 
20,5,03.754 
22,591,180 
21,440,503 
18,100.464 
12,647,527 
7,308,133 
22,982,822 
31,788,566 
18,044,520 
17,210.708 


1880. . . 
1881 . . . 
1882..  . 

1883 .  . . 

1884.  .  . 

1885 .  .  . 
1886. .  . 

1887.  .  . 

1888 .  .  . 

1889 .  .  . 
1890...  . 

1891 .  .  . 

1892.  .  . 

1893 .  .  . 

1894.  .  . 

1895.  .  . 

1896.  .  . 

1897 .  .  . 
1898. . . 
1899 .  .  . 


United 
States. 


Barrels 
26,286,123 
27,661,238 
30,349,897 
23,449,633 
24,218,438 
21,858,785 
28,064,841 
28,283,483 
27.612,025 
35;i63,513 
45,823,572 
54,292,655 
50,514,657 
48,431,066 
49,344,516 
52,892,276 
60,960,361 
60,475,516 
55,364,233 
57,070,850 


Total 
Value. 


Dollar  i 
24,600,638 
25,448,339 
23,631,165 
25,790,252 
20,595,966 
19,198,243 
19,996.313 
,  18,877,094 
/  17,947,620 
26,9-63,340 
35,365,105 
30,526,553 
25,906,463 
28,950,326 
35,522,095 
57,632,296 
58,518,709 
40,^74  072 
44,193  359 
64,603,904 


Year. 


1900  

1901 .... 
1902. . . . 

1903  

1904. . , . 

1905  

1906. . . . 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910. . . . 

1911  

1912.  

1913  

1914  

1916.  

1916  

1917  

1918. . .. , 
1919  


United 
States. 


Total 
Value. 


Barrels. 
63,620,529 
69,389,194 
88,766,916 
100,461,337 
117,080,960 
134,717,580 
126,493,936 
166,095.335 
178,527,355, 
183,170,8741 
209.557,248 
220,449.391! 
222,935,0441 
248  446,230! 
265,762,535 
281,104  104 
300,767,158 
335,315.601 
355,927.716 
377,719.000 


Dollars . 
75,989.3!;' 
66,417,3;; 

71,17S,1M(; 

94,694,0  )( 
101,175.4 

84,157,::!:-;- 
92,444,7;';  . 
120,106,7  :  ■ 
129,070,1 
128.328,4S 
127,899, 6<p* 
134,044,7.  : 
164,213  2  i ; 
237,121,:^> 
214,125,21.'. 
179.462, ^ 
330,899. S:' 
,522,635.2, 
703,943,9  , . 
775.000,00;! 


The  1919  production  was.  in  barrels,  by  fields — Appalachian,  29,232,000;  California.  101, .564,000;  Li:v 
Ind.-,  3,444,000;  Rocky  Mountain,  13,584,000;  Illinois,  12.430,000;  Mid-Contine-^t,  196,891,000;  Gu 
20,568,000. 

The  1918  production  (barrels),  chie^f  Slates,  was — Oklahoma,  103,347,070;  California,  97,531,9; 
Kansas.  45,451,017;  Texas,  38,750,031;  Illinois,  13,365^974;  Louisiana,  16,042,600;  Wyoming,  12,596,2'^ 
West  Virginia,  7,866.628;  Ohio.  7,285,005;  Pennsylvania,  7.407,812;  Kentuclcy,  4,367,968;  New  York,  808,8 ' 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PETPvOLEUM. 


Year  (Fjscal). 

Crude  Oil. 

Gas  Oil  and 
Fuel  OH. 

Illuminating 
Oil. 

Lubr.,H'vy 
Paraffine 
Oil,  Etc. 

Gasoline. 

All  Otlier 
Nai3litlias . 

_i  . 

1913.  

1914  

Gallons. 
195,642.935 
140,477.342 
1.52.514,129 
103,732,589 
177.748,832 
185,069,674 
163,782,498 
.354,357,795 

Gallons. 
320,529,925 
475,143.205 
672,931,878 
897.8.58,733 
1,039,323,708 
1,223,283.641 
898,044,039 
690,895,418 

Gallons. 
1,048.894,297 
1  157.283.310 
886,316,740 
823,143,138 
833,969,012 
528,217,669 
725,686,746 
914,137,071 

Gallons. 
213,671  499 
196,884,696 
214,429,099 
250.395,439 
27T032,751 
269,673,770 
273,148,541 
338,801,134 

Gallons. 
81.698,917 
151,611,537 
156,860,666 
100,148,554 
226,154,560 
260,880.122 
.322,920,087 
294,939,131 

Gallons. 
101,821,572 
40.840,730 
94,335.128 
194,631,255 
199,563,352 
209,029,477 
145,301,908 
185,265,961 

GollQP  - 
27.513..- 
113,370..^ 
9,9.52.-' 
13,538,S 
53';  L 
881.er 
181,1. 
48,300,.5- 

1915  

1916.  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  

Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil  total  does  not  include  bunker  oil  (barrels)  as  follows:    (1917),  5,923,460;  (191 
54,448;   (1919),  8,648,967;  (1920),  19,857,307. 
Most  of  the  United  States  exports  of  crude  oil  go  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Argentina. 

PETROLEUM  IMFOPTS. 


Year 
(Fiscal)  . 

Crude. 

Benz.,  Gaso- 
line, Naph'a. 

All  Oiuer 
Refined. 

1913.  

Gallons. 
510,660,641 
773,052,480 
653,707,517 
869,369,363 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 
3,746,599 
1,945,007 
557,481 
2.096,002 

1914  

1915  

7.920.504 
7.738 

1916  

(Fiscal)  . 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920  . 


Crude. 


GaUons. 
1,034,590,849 
1,. 347, 543, 144 
1,9.30,725,105 
2,826,860,902 


Benz.,  Gaso- 
line, Naph'a. 


Gallons. 
10,804,864 
ll,Ofl9,P99 
10,374,856 
22.037,592 


All  Othoi- 
Refined. 


Gallons. 
33,425,22-' 
45,114,581 
37,851,131 
69.851,312 


Practically  all  of  the  imports  of  crude  petroleum  come  from  Mexico. 
WORLD'S  PROD^TCTION  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  IN  1918  AND  SINCE  1857,  BY  COUNTRIE;' 


Country, 


United  States  

Mexico  

Russia  

Dutch  East  Indies.., 

Roumania  

India   , . 

Persia  .i  

Galicia. .  

Peru  

Japan  and  Formosa. . 

Trinidad  

Egypt  

Argentina  

Germany  

Canada  

Venezuela  

Italy  , . ;  , , . 

Cuba  

Other  countries  


Tot;;] 


PRODUCTION,  1918. 


42-Gal.  afjls.  Metric  Tons.  %  of  Tot '1  42-GaJ.  Bbls.  Metric  Tons.  %  of  Tot'i 


,928.000 
,828.000 
,456,000 
,285,000 
,730,000 
,000,000 
,20a,000 
,592.000 
,536,000 
449,000 
082,000 
080,000 
321,000 
711,000 
305,000 

190  oocr  ■ 

36,000 


514,729.000 


47,457,000 
9,506,000 
^5.520,000 
1,837,000 
1,214,000 
.  1,067,000 
1,000,000 
778,000 
3^38,000 
326.000 
290,000 
277.000 
193,000 
100,000 
_  41,000 
26,000 
5,000 


69,975,000 


67 . 82 
13.58 
7.89 
2.63 
1.74 
1.52 
1.43 
1.11 
.48 
.47 
.41 
,40 
.28 
.14 
.06 
.04 


100.00 


Total  Production,  1857-1918. 


4,608,572,000 
285,182,000 
1,873,999,000 
188,389,000 
151,408,000 
106,162,000 
14,056,000 
154.051,000 
24,415,000 
38,498,000 
7,432,000 
4,849,000 
4,296,000 
16,664,000 
24,426,000 
f  318,000 
974,000 
19,000 
397.000 


7,504,107.000 


614,476,000 
42,565,000 
247,983,000 
25,465,000 
21,058,000 
14.155.000 
1,952,000 
21,424.000 
3.2  55,000 
5,133,000 
1,034,000 
647,000 
617,000 
2,255,000 
3,257,000 
44,000 
139,000 
3,000 
55,000 


1,005.517,000 


61.11 
4.23 

24.66 
2. 


10 
.41 

.13 
. 

.51 
.10 


100 . 00 


--'tates  licjuves are  limited  to  quantity  marketed .  Dutch  East  Indies,  1918,  includes  British  Borneo. 


Commerce — Area  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Etc. 


AREA  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

(Revised  by  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  Director  National  Geographic  Society,  Wasliington,  D.  C.) 


Superior. 

Miciiigan. 

Huron. 

Erie. 

Ontario, 

360 

307 

206 

241 

193 

160 

118 

101 

57 

53 

1,012 

870 

750 

210 

738 

32.060 

22.336 

22,978 

9,968 

7.243 

44.074 

43;463 

49,300 

24,605 

25.737 

602.3 

681.2 

5^1.2 

572,5 

246.2 

46°  30' 

41°  37' 

46°  00' 

41°  23' 

43°  10' 

49°  00' 

46°  06' 

43°  00' 

42°  53' 

44°  10' 

84°  30' 

84°  45' 

80°  00' 

78°  60' 

76°  10* 

92°  06' 

88°  00* 

84°  45' 

83°  30' 

79"  53' 

280 

None 

220 

250 

160 

735 

1.200 

470 

360 

230 

vtreatest  length  in  miles  

'Jreatest  breadth  in  miles  

Deepest  soundings  in  feet  

Area  in  square  miles  ,  

Drainage  in  square  miles  

tleigsit  above  sea  level  in  feet  

Latitude,  north  

Longitude,  west  | 

tioundary  line  in  miles  

iJnited  S;  ate3^hore  tine  in  miles*  (approx.) .  .  . 
^  Shore  line  scaled  in  steps  of  5  miles  and 


excludes  islands. 


AREA  OF  ISLANDS. 


Amboyna  

.\U3tralia  

Azores  a  

Baffin  Land. . . 
fiahamas  a.  .  . 
Balearic  a.  .  . . 

LJanks  , 

l^eraiudas  a.  . 

31  nek  

i50'-neo  

:  '.(.rnholm .... 

:  .Hilary  a  

:  'ai*c  Breton.  . 
•(Jape  Co<l.  .  .  . 
'  ■{■>'.:  Verde  a  . 
•  aroline  a.  . . . 

_'ekM>e3  

<  ;o,\  Ion  


';(»rs:<ca  , 

Crete  , 

Cuba  , 

Cyprus  , 

East  indies  c. . . 

Ellesmere  

i*'arKland  a  


Square 
Miles. 


262 
1.946.651 
920 
236  .GOO 
5,400 
1,935 
25,000 
20 
*8 

284,000 
210 
2.850 
3.120 
380 
1.480 
560 
72.000 
24,700 
300 
3.400 
2,900 
44.164 
3,600 

40.000 
5,500 


Islands. 


Formosa  

Gotland  

Governor's  

Greenland  

Great  Britain. 

Guam  

Hawaiian  a. . . . 

Hay  ti  

Hebrides  a  

Helgoland  §. .  . . 

Hainan  

Hokkaido  

Hongkong  

Honshiu  

Iceland  

Ireland  

Jamaica  

Japan  a  

Java  

Jersey.  

Ladrones  d . .  .  . 

Leeward  a  

Long  Is..  N.  Y, 

Luzon  

Madagascar  

Madeira  


Square 
Miles. 


14,000 
1,150 

827,300 
88,600 
210 
6,449 
28300 
3.000 

13.000 
36.500 
?0 
87.500 
39,800 
32.600 
4.200 
160.000 
48,400 
45 

701 
1.376 
41.000 
227  000 
510 


Islands. 


Madura  

Malay  Archi. 

Malta  

Man  

Manhattan  (N. 

*  Y.  City)  

Martha's  Vine- 
yard   

Mauritius.  .  .  , 
Melville  Land 
Mindanao .... 
Nantucivet. .  . . 
Newfoundland. . 
New  Guinea.  ,  , 
New  Hebrides. . 
North  (N.  Z.).  . 
North  Devon.. . 
North  Somerset 
Nova  Zembla.  . 

Orkney  a  

Pemba  

Philipolnes  a. .  . 

Pines  

Prince  Edward. 
Prince  of  Wales 
Porto  Rico. .... 


Square 
Miles. 


2,000 

100 
230 

22 

120 
710 
20,000 
36,290 
60 
42.000 
330,000 
a  6.100 
44.468 
24,000 
12.000 
35,000 
375 
380 
115,026 
614 
2.134 
15.000 
3,604 


Islands. 


Reunion  

Sakhalin  

Samoan  a  

Sardinia  

Scilly  a  

Shetland  a. . . . 

Sicily  

Skye   

South  (N.  Z.) . 
SouXhampton.. 
South  Georgia 

Sumatra  

Tasmania  

Terra  del  Fuego 

Teneriffe  

Trinidad  

Tutuila  

Vancouver  

West  Indies, 
British  a.  .  .  . 
W.  Spitz  bergen. 
Windward  a.  .  . 
Zanzibar ...... 


Square 
Miles. 


970 
29,100 
1.100 
9.306 
t30 
551 
9.800 
535 
68.525 
17.800 
1. 000 
162.000 
26.200 
18.500 
900 
1,750 
65 
18,000 

13,750 
16,260 
619 
640 


*  Miles  in  lefigth.  t  lu-uucumference. 
"ising  aoout  175  feet  above  the  sea,  one  mile 
b  Bee  Philippines,  etc.    c  See  Borneo,  etc.  d 


X  in  (lia  .eter,  §  German  naval 
long  by  about  one-third  mile  wide. 
See  Guam.  etc. 


base  consisting  of  a  rock 
a  Area  of  entire  group. 


FAST  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  PASSAGES. 


New  York  Packet  Ships,  28^5:  Liverpool  to  New  York— Yorkshire.  March  4  to  March  25,  21d.'. 
A^hburton,  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  16,  24d.;  Queen  of  the  West,  March  7  to  April  1,  2.6d.:  Oxford,  Aug.  2  to  Aug. 
29.  27d.;  Rochester,  Aug.  11  to  Sept.  7,  27d.;  Yorkshire,  Nov.  2  to  Dec.  1,  29d.;  Queen  of  the  West,  NoVc 
7  to  Dec.  5,  28d. 

Sieamshivs:  New  York  to  Queenstown — Sept.  15-20,  1909,  Mauretania,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  4d.,. 
L'^h.,  41m.;  Queenstown  to  New  York.  Sept.  11-15,  1910.  Mauretania.  4d.,  lOh..  41m.;  New  York  to 
Sf>ut,hamntoii.  Nov.  23-29.  1897,  Kaiser  Wilheim  der  Grosse,  North  German  Lio.vd  Line,  5d.,  17h.,  8m.,' 
New  York  to  Havre,  Aug.  22-28,  France,  of  the  CompagniB  Generale  Transatlantique.  6d.,  I7h.;  New 
Vork  to  Cherbourg.  Jan.  4-10,  1900,  Kaiser  Wilheim  der  Grosse,  5d.,  i6h.:  Cherbourg  to  New  York,  Aug 
19-25,  19  )8,  Kronprinz  Cecilie,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  5d..  lln.,  9m  ;  New  York  lo  Plymouth,  Sept. 
14-20.  1909,  Kronprin25  Cecilie,  5d.,  7h.,  25m.:  New  York  to  Naples.  Jan,  20-28.  1904,  Deutschland,  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  7d.,  16h.,  44m. 

OLa  Ocean  Steamships:  Between  New  York  and  Queenstown,  east  or  west — 1 8 56r- Persia,  9d,,  Ih., 
4.5m.;  1866.  Scotia,  8d.,  2h..  48m.:  1869.  City  of  Brussels,  7d,.  22h.,  3m.;  1873,  Baltic,  7d..  20h..  9m.,  1875, 
City  of  Berlin,  7d.,  15h.,  48m.;  1876.  Germanic,  7d.,  llh..  37ra.,  1877.  Britannic.  7d  .  lOh.,  63m.:  1880. 
Arizona.  7d..  7h,.  23m.;  1882,  Alaska,  6d..  18h..  37m.;  1884,  Oregon.  6d.,  llh.  9m,;  1884.  America.  6d.. 
3()h.;  1887,  Umbria,  6d.,  4h.,  42m.;  1888,  Etruria,  6d..  Ih.,  55m.;  1891,  Majestic,  6d.,  18h.,  8m.;  1891, 
Teutonic.  5d..  16h.,  31m.;  1892,  City  of  Paris,  6d.,  14h.,  24m..  1893,  Campania,  5d.,  12h.,  7m.;  1894.  Lucania. 
5d„  7h.,  23m.  I 

The  fastest  day's  run  was  made  by  the  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard  Line,  January.  1911 — 676  knots, 
or  27.04  knots  per  hour,  _  '  > 

United  States  battleship  speed' record  made  by  the  Wyoming.  July  19,  1912,  On  the  twenty-first 
standardization  run  she  made  a  speed  of  22,045  knots.  The  torpedo  boat  destroyer  McDougal  broke  all  ' 
mile  speed  records  for  her  type  in  standardization  trials  off  Rockland.  Me.,  in  May,  1914.  She  ploughed 
the- water  at  the  rate  of  32.07  knots  an  hour  on  her  fastest  mile.  The  average  of  her  hve  full  speed  runs 
was  31.616  knots.  1905  record — Allan  Line's  turbine  steamer  Virginian  passed  Cape  Race  June  13.  11 
\.  M.,  inward  bound,  having  left  Moville  on  the  afternoon  of  June  9,  thus  crossing  in  less  than  four  days.  ' 
On  March  19,  1914.  the  freighter  Santa  Cruz  (oil  burner)  steamed  into  San  Francisco  from  New  York  via 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.    The  distance  is  approximately  13  000  miles  and  the  time  consumed  was  47d..  4h, 


Great  Eastern. 

Length     692  ft, 

Breadth   80  ft. 

Displacement  27  000  tons. 

^\ad(Ue,  S<?rew  and  Sail:  Speed  13  to  14  knots 


iV^ATERLAND. 
Length   .        950  ft. 
Breadth   100  ft 

,  Displacement   .65  000  tons. 

'  Quadruple  Screws   24  knots 


Commerce—Trade  Route  Distances, 


DISTANCES    FROIVI    NEW    YORK,    NEW    ORLEANS,    SAN    FRANCiSCO  AND 
PO'RT  TOWNSEND  TO   PRINCIPAL   PORTS  AND  C8TIES. 

(Water  routes  in  nautical  miles:  land  routes  in  statute  miles.) 
FOREIGN  CITIES. 


POi: 


\.\D  ROUT 


Auen — r-uoz  Canal  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

8utz  Canal  and  New  York 

C.  i3i  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y  .  . 
-  Suez  and  Teimantepec .  .  . 

Suez  and  Panama  

Suez  and  Magellan  Strait 

Singapore  

Singapore  &  P.  Townsend 
Antwerp  

New  York  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Strait  

Batavia  (Java)  

Teiiuautepec  

Panama..  

Suez  Canal  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Bombay^ — Suez  Canal .... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Suez  and  New  York  

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y.. . 

Suez  and  Tehuantepec .  .  . 

Suez  and  Panama  

C.  of  G.  Hope  &  Teh'n'pec 

C.  of  G.  Hope  &.  Panama 

Magellan  Strait  

Singapore .  .  .\  

Singapore  &  Pi.  Townsend 

Singapore  &  San  Francisco 

Singapore  &  Tehuantepec 

Singapore  and  Panama . . . 
Brest,  France  

New  York  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Strait  

Buenos  Aires  

MagellaAStralt  

New  Yort,  

Bermuda . .  t\.  

New  York ....  ^.  

Calcutta — Suez  Canal  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Suez  and  New  York  

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y. 

Singapore  

Singapore  &  San  Francisco 

Singapore  &.  Tehuantejjco 

Singapore  and  Panama  . . . 
Callao — Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Strait  

Direct .  .  .  .  \  

Cape  Town — Direct  

New  York  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Strait  

Colon  (eastern  end  of  Pana- 
ma Canal)  

Canal  and  Panama  

Colombo — Suez  Canal  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Suez  and  New  York  

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y. 

Singapore  

Copenhagen — Direct  

New  York  

Gibraltar  

New  York   

"Tehuantepec  

Panama  <  

Magellan  Strait  

Guam  

San  Francisco  

Pert  Townsend   

Hamburji  

New  York  


New 
Ycrii 


14,499 
3,325 


I2,:r2;-! 

13,1G7 
10,182 
11,855 
8.120 
11,250 


12,771 
12,971 
13,993 
14,837 
2,954 


5,868 


9,830 
12,180 


12,181 
13,105 
14,230 
4.246 
3,779 
9,603 


6,81,^ 


8,610 
11,130 


3,852 
3, 207 


8,245 
8,107 
3,652 


11,408' 


14,279 
4,853 


11,075 
12,566 
11, .598 
12, 
9, .536 
11,848 


12.559 
12,262 
12,745 
14,236 
4,451 


1,648 


11,239 
12,838 


11,462 
12,181 
13,694 


3.264 
10,142 


7,37^ 


1,380 


10,146 
11,684 


5,443 
4!576 


7,536 

7, 
5,243 


^,723 
lL,176 

9,500 
10,800 
15,900 
11,500 


6,516 
7,554 
8,264 
13,671 
7,800 


11,311 
14,441 
12,110 
12,512 
15,108 
14,500 
15,064 
9,780 


6,145 
7,154 
7,810 
13,209 


7,511 


3;867 


13,021 
15,371 

8,990 


4,012 


10,006 
9,700 
9.898 

10,454 


11,801 
14,321 
8,900 


7,043 


6,398 
7,240 
7.642 
13,734 
5,054 


U,73J 
10,300 

ii,60i: 

16,700 
11,300 


6,524 
8,329 
9,039 
14,446 
7,600 


11,319 
14,449 
12,885 
13,287 
15,800 
15,270 
15,839 
9,530 


6,151 
7.929 
8^619 
13,984' 


8,286 
9,067 


3,875 


13,029 
15,379 
8,896 


4,769 


10,014 

10,475 
10,676 
11,229 


14,329 
8,700 


7,051 


6,406 

8,oi: 

8,41'^ 
13,509 
4,903 


6,843  6,851 


Port  axd  Route 


Habrna 

A^ew  Orleai 

Tehuuntep 

Panama . .  . 
Havre  

New  York 
HongkoDL 
.  Porf  Townsend 

San  Francisco . 

Tehuantepec 

Panama  

Suez.  .  

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Magellan  Strait 
Honolulu  

San  Francisco . . 

Port  Tov.-nsend 

Panama  

TehTianter;t'(  . . . 

P»lagcllan  Sti'ait 

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kongo  River,  mouth  of 

New  OrleaiiS  

New  York  

Liverpool  

New  York  

Tehuantep;;r'  • .  .  .  . 

Panama  

Magellan  b-fr:>j!,  

London  

New  York  

Tehuaiiteo^'r  

Paruiuia.:  

Magellan  Strair,  

M  ,an  i ! ! '  — -  if  o  n  ( >  1  i  1 1 1 !  ;i  n  =1 
Bcrnu,!-(-"'i'  <\r-^\*  ... 

Yokoh;"^ 

Yokoh'i  -isco 
Yokoha.  ,  >  :;send 

Tehuanie,>ev  

Panama  


Suez. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Suez  and  New  Y'ork  

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y 

Magellan  Strait  

IMarseilk'S  

New  York  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Sirait  

Melbou.rne  

San  Franc  is. 'o  

Panama  

Tehuantepec  

Magellan  Strait  

Suez  Canal  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Mexico  City,  land  &  water 
land 

Naples  

New  Y'ork ...... 

N.  Orleans,  land  and  water 
"  land  

Tehuantepec 

Panama  

New  York,  land  and  water 
"  land  

Tehuaiitepoc ...  .  .  .  . 

Panama  

Nome,  Alaska  

San  Frao Cisco ...... 

Port  Towns:?nd  

Tphuar^teycc  

Panama  

Ma^rellan  Strait .... 
Odessa,  via  Gibraltar 
Panama   (wecteru  end  of 
Panama  Canal)  . 

"     Canal  and  Colon 


9J92 
10,73; 
11,-546 
11,556 
13,536 


16,736 
3,876 


10,231 
10,028 
9,852 
12,880 
12,981 
12,670 
2,399 
2,898 
4,172 


1,741 

1,372 


5,896 
5,555 
7,130 
8,010 
15,840 
5,370 


2.028 


4,507 


8,771 
8,972 
9,480 

10,993 

12,' 

13,986 


17,145 

5,26'6 


9,522 
9,427 
8,604 
13,143 
14,303 
12,933 
1,172 
1,526 
5.562 


1,741 
1,372 


5,187 
5.335 
5,902 
7,410 
16,249 
6,760 


^08 


Coynmerce — Trade  Route  Distmce^'i. 


PORT  AND  ROUTE. 


Pernainbuco.  Brazil  

New  York  

New  Orleans  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

T\Iagellari  Strait  

Port  Said,  Egypt  

New  York  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Port  Townssnd  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Punta  Arenas  (Magell'n  S.) 
Rio  de  Janeiro ........... 

New  York   . 

New  Orleans.  

Tehuantepec  * 

Panama  

Magellan  Strait ......... 

San  Franeisco  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Petrograd — Direct. ....... 

New  York  

Ban  Juan,  P.  R  

New  York  

New  Orleans   

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Strait  

Shanghai  

San  Francisco  

Port  TownS3nd  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Suez  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Singapore  

San  Francisco  

Port  Townsend  

Suez  

Cape  of^Good  Hope  


L\e"vv  San 
Vnrk  Fran- 
leans  Cisco 


3,6% 


5.122 


3,199 
5,190 
6,080 


3,191 
4,415 
5,305 
4,632 


1,428 


8,741 
8,489 
9,965 
10,855 
12,360 
14,593 


10,693 
10,405 
10,170 
12.355 


3,969 


2,979 
3,966 
5,479 
7,340 
5.218 


2,482 
3,191 
4,704 
6,223 


1,539 


8,032 


10,254 
13,750 
14,806 


9. 
10,185 
11,560 
12,914 


G,887 
6,451 
6,591 
6,530 
9,439 


8,321 
9,160 


6,199 


7,! 

7,700 
7,730 
7,678 
8,339 


7.823 


4,619 
4,021 
4,182 
4,345 
12,199 
5,550 


7,502 


Fort 
To'n- 
send. 


6,891 
6,948 
7,366 
7.305 
10.214 


8,32' 
9,935 
10,337 


6,958 


7,977 
8,197 
8,505 
8,453 
9,114 
775 


7,829 


4.627 
4;518 
4,957 
5,12( 
12.974 
5,290 


7,206 


PORT  AND  Route. 


Port 
To'n- 
send. 


Singapore — Contintied. 

Yokohama  and  Panama . . 

Yokohama  &  Tehuantepec 
Sitka,  Alaska  

San  Francisco  

Port  Townsend  

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Strait ........  . 

Tehuantepec — western  end 
of  railroad  

Eastern  end  of  railroad . . . 
Tutuila  

San  Francisco  

Valparaiso  

San  Francisco ........... 

Tehuantepec  

Panama  -.  

Magellan  Strait  

V^Iadi vostok .............. 

San  Francisco  

Port  Townsend  

S,  Francisco  &  Teh'ntepec 

San  Franc  is  30  &  Panama 

Magellan  Strait  

Wellington,  New  Zealand 

San  Francisco   

Tehuantepec  

Panama  

Magellan  Strait  , 

Suez  

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Yokohama  

Honolulu  

San  Francisco  

Port  Townsend  

Honolulu  &  Tehuantepec 

S.  Francisco  &  Teh'ntepec 

Honolulu  and  Panama .  .  . 

San  Francisco  &  Panama 

Magellan  Strait .  .  . 

Singapore  and  Suez 

Caoe  of  Good  Hope 


DISTANCES  FROM  PANAMA 
Distance  to  nearest  Canal  terminal 


CANAL  TO  CHIEF  PORTS, 
by  usual  routes,  in  nautical  miles. 


Montreal,  Can  3, 

Halifax,  N.  S  2, 

Portland,  Me  2, 

Boston,  Mass  .2. 

New  York,  N.Y  1, 

Philadelphia,  Pa   1, 

Baltimore,  Md  1, 

Norfolk,  Va  1, 

Wilmington,  N.C  1, 

Charleston,  S.  C.  .  ,  1, 

Savannah,  Ga  1, 

Jacksonville,  Fia   1 

Key  West,  Fla  1 

Mobile,  Ala   .  1 

New  Orleans,  La   1 

Galveston,  Tex  1 

Tampico.  Mexico  1 

Tuxpam,  Mexico   1 

Vera  Cru?;,  Mexico   1 

Belize,  British  Honduras  

Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala. .  . 

Truxillo,  Honduras  

Bluefields,  Nicaragua  

Port  I-imon,  Costa  Pdca  

Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama  

Havana,  Cuba   1 

Bermuda  Islands  1 

Kiiigston,  Jamaica  , 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti  

Saa  Juan,  Porto  Rico  

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Island  1, 

Barbados,  West  Indies  ,  1, 

Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad  1, 

Curacao  

Cartagena,  Colombia  

La  Guayra.  Venezuela  

Georgetown.  British  Guiana. .  1 
Param.aribo,  Dutch  Guiana. .  .1, 

Para,  Brazil  2, 

Pernambuco,  Brazil  3, 

Xiio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  4, 


,160 
,317 
198 
157 
,974 
,946 
,901 
,779 
,730 
,564 
,607 
.535 
,065 
,393 
,403 
,493 
485 
455 
,420 
816 
780 
622 
276 
192 
144 
,003 
,643 
551 
774 
993 
,029 
,237 
,159 
699 
281 
841 
,535 
,648 
,374 
,458 
,349 


Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina  5, 

Ascension  Island  4, 

St.  Helena  Island  4, 

Cape  Town,  Africa  6, 

Monrovia.  Liberia  4, 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  . . .  .  i3, 

St.  Vincent,  C.  V.  1  3, 

Funchal,  Madeira  3, 

Fayal.  Azores  3, 

Gibraltar  (Strait)  4, 

Marseilles,  France.   .5, 

Genoa,  Italy.  5, 

Naples.  Italy  5, 

Constantinople.  Turkey. . ...  .6, 

Odessa,  Russia   6, 

Port  Said,  juigypt.  6, 

Lisbon,  Portugal   4, 

Bordeaux.  France  4, 

Havre,  France  4, 

Bishops  Rock,  Scilly  Island..  .4, 

Liverpool,  England. .  ;•  4, 

Glasgow,  Scotland  'J . .  4, 

Plymouth,  England  4, 

London,  England  4, 

Antwerp,  Belgium  4. 

Amsterdam,  Holland  4, 

Hamburg,  Germany  5 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  5 

Christiania,  Norway  5 

Stockholm,  Sweden  5, 

Petrograd,  Russia  6 

Bergen,  Norway  5 

Archangel,  Russia  6. 

Sitka,  Alaska. .  '  4, 

Vancouver,  B.  C  4 

Seattle,  Wash  4, 

Port  Townsend.  Wash  3 

Astoria,  Ore  3 

Portland.  Ore  3 

San  Francisco,  Calr. .3 
Los  Angeles,  Cal  .2 


San  Diego,  Cal  ;  .  .  2, 

Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico. ...  2, 

Mazatlan,  Mexico  2. 

Acapulco,  Mexico   

Salina  Cruz.  Mexico   1 

San  Jose,  Guatemala   886 

La  Union,  Salvador  ........  748 

Amapala.  Honduras   745 

Corinto,  Nicaragua   683 

Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica   471 

Pedregal,  Panama   243 

Buenaventura,  Colombia ....  356 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador   793 

Callao,  Peru   1,346 

Iquique,  Chile  \   1,987 

Antofagasta,  Chile   2,140 

Valparaiso,  Chile   2,616 

Coronel,  Chile   2,822 

Punta  Arenas,  Chile. .......  3,943 

Cape  Horn,  Chile   4,260 

Galapagos  Islands   864 

Marquesas  Islands   3,826 

^?hristmas  Island   4,752 

Honolulu.  Havv-aii   4,685 

Midway  Islands   5,707 

Yokohama,  Japan  -  .  .  .  7,682 

Vladivostok,  Siberia.   7,833 

Slianghai,  China   8.556 

Hongkong,  China   9.195 

Manila,  P.  1   9,347 

Singapore,  S.  S  10,505 

Batavia,  Java  10,610 

Port  Apra,  Guam   7,988 

Caroline  Islands  (Ponape) . . .  7,321 

Marshall  Islands   7,041 

Fiji  Islands  (Levuka)   6,2S8 

Samoa  (Apia)   5.710 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands   4,486 

Sydney,  Australia   7,674 

Melbourne,  Australia   8,255 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  . .  G.505 


Commerce — Trade  Route  Distances. 


DESTANCES   BETWEEN   EUROPEAN  CITIES. 


LON 

Liverpool 


These  are  the  mw.' 
dibtances.  The  airliiio  i: 
by  aviators,  are,  on  tlic  ;( . 
three-quarters  to  fovir-rifiJ 
roar?  distances. 


Con  stantinople 


Moscow 

PETROGRAd|  406 

Stockholm  U30 
Copenhagen!  41')' 846'  1252 


Behnl 

611 

TURIN 

297 

837 

Vlt 

72U 

535 

427 

NICH 

266 

470 

~295 

,^01 

647 

840 

414 

639 

ms 

487 

370 

391 

533 

888 

702 

1156 

1021 

398 

1564 

1298 

2018 

1883 

1699 

1226 

960 

1680 

1545 

1240 

1513 

1247 

1967 

1832 

1209 

1395 

399 

2119 

1714 

1091 

1084 

1110 

1337 

1176 

685 

671 

697 

1047 

885 

270 

2V) 


74  n 


119:, 

115" 


MAIL  DISTANCES  BETWEEN  FOREIGN  CITIES  AND  N£W  YORK. 


By  Postal  Route  to — 


Alexandria,  via  London  

Amsterdam,  "  "   

Antwerp,      "  "   

Athens,        "  "   

Bahia,  Brazil  

Bangkok,  Siam,  via  London, . . 
Batavia,  J£m"d,  via  London . ,  .  . 

Berlin  

Bombay,  via  liondou  

Bremen  

Buenos  Ayres  

Calcutta,  via  London  

Callao,  via  Panama  

Cape  Town,  via  London  

Constantinople,  via  London .  . . 

Florence,  via  London  

Glasgow  

Greytov/n,  via  New  Orleans .  . . 

Guayaquil,  via  Panama  

Halifax.  N.  S.  (rail)  

Hamburg,  direct.  , 


Statute 
Miles.  Days 


6,  ICO 
3,085 
4,000 
5,655 
5,870 

13,125 

12,800 
4,385 
9,765 
4,235 
8,045 

11,120 
3,363 

11,245 
5,810 
4,800 
3,370 
2,815 
2,810 
967 
4,820 


12 

8 

8 
11 
14 
41 
34 

8 
22 

8 
24 
24 
11 
25 
11 

9 

8 

7 
11 

IV 


By  Postal  Route  to- 


Havaifa  

Hongkong,  via  San  Francisco.. 
Honolulu,  via  San  Francisco. , . 

Liverpool  

London  

Manila,  via  San  Francisco  

Melbourne,  via  San  Francisco. 

Mexico  City  (railroad)  

Panama   ,  . 

Paris.  

Petrograd,  via  London  

Rio  de  Janeiro  

Rome,  via  London  

Rotterdam,  via  London  

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico  

Shanghai,  via  San  Francisco. . . 

Siianghai,  via  Berlin  

Stockholm,  via  London  

Valparaiso,  via  Panama  

Vienna  

Yokohama,  via  San  Francisco. 


Statute 
Mile,s.  Days. 


27 
12 
7 
7 
31 
27 


6 
25 
22 
10 
18 

9 
20 


DISTANCES  BETWEEN  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  LAND.  _ 

New      San      Port  xr/ciw     New  San 

Or-     Fran-  Town-               City.  ^n-Z      Or-  Fran- 

leans.    Cisco,    send.  leans.  Cisco. 


Atlanta,  Ga  

Baltimore,  Md  

Bismarck,  N.  D  

Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Chatt-iuooga,  Tenn. . 

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Dallas,  Tex  

Denver,  Col  

Detroit,  Mich  

Duluth,  Minn  

El  Paso,  Tex  

Galveston,  Tex  

Helena,  Mont  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Jai^ii^nville  Fla .  . . . 
KanSSs  City^  Mo. . . . 

Key  West,  Fla  

Little  Rock,  Ark .  .  . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cai . . . . 

Louisville,  Ky  

Memphis,  Tenn  

Milwaukee,  Wis  


New 
York. 


876 
188 
,767 
235 
442 
739 
847 
912 
757 
584 
637 
,769 
,930 
693 
,391 
,310 
,782 
,452 
825 
983 
,342 
,454 
,290 
,149 
871 
,157 
997 


496 
1,184 
1,720 
1,607 
1,275 
776 
491 
912 
829 
1,092 
945 
515 
1,357 
1,100 
1,391 
1,19: 
410 
2,152 
888 
616 
>,880 
1,087 
487 
2,007 
778 
396 
997 


2,810 
3,081 
1,866 
3,313 
2,804 
3,119 
2,672 
2,279 
2,377 
2,630 
2,593 
1,932 
1,376 
2,551 
2,243 
1,287 
2,157 
1,255 
2,462 
3,098 
1,986 
3,569 
2,291 
-  475 
2,473 
2,439 
2,364 


2,991 
3,089 
1,516 
3,321 
2,812 
3,300 
2,853 
2,287 
2,585 
2,644 
2,601 
2,464 
1,622 
2,559 
1,854 
2,172 
2,766 
831 
2,470 
3,355 
2,103 
3,826 
2,586 
1,360 
2.591 
2i87 
2^202 


Minneapolis,  Minn .  .  . 

Mobile,  Ala  

New  Orleans,  La  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Norfolk,  Va  

Ogden,  TJtSiW.  

Oklahoma,  Okla  

Omaha,  Neb  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Port  Towneend,  Wasii  , 

Portland,  Me  

Portland,  Ore  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex  

San  Diego,  Cal  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex:.  .  .  . 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,Mich. 

Savannah,  Ga  

Seattle,  Wash  

Sioux  City,  Iowa  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Tacoma,  Wash  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 


1,332 

1,23 

1.372 

"  '347 
2,405 
1,608 
1,405 
91 

444 
3,199 

350 
3,204 
2,442 
1,943 
3,231 
3,191 
2,211 
1,036 

845 
3.151 
1.422 
1,322 
1,065 
3,199 

705 

228 


1,285 
141 


1,372 
1,093 
1.891 
752 
1,080 
1,281 
1,142 
2,979 
1.722 
2,746 
1^928 

2,088 
2,482 
1,351 
1,399 

661 
2,931 
1  173 
1,275 

699 
2.890 
1,040 
1.144 


2,101 
2,623 
2,482 
3,191 
3,247 

786 
1,994 
1,786 
3.100 
2.747 
1,005 
3,428 

722 

823 
1,911 

602 


1,286 
2.581 
3  104 

957 
1,821 
2.091 
•2.199 

916 
2.523 
3,069 


Pon 

TOVV: 

send 


l.sr.. 

3,0:;: 

2.97; 
3,1!' 

3,2,-,:; 

1,09^ 

2.3-/ 

1.901 

3,108 

2,75.3 


3,93r, 
233 
1,135 
2,745 
1,4S7 

i,oor. 
1.89!t 
2,307 
3,285 

4'-! 
1,917 
1.877 
2,3SO 

70 
2,53  i 
3,077 


The  distances  given  between  cities  of  the  United  States  are  computed  by  the  Government,  and  are 
measured  by  land.  In  some  instances  the  distances  by  water  routes,  or  by  land  and  water  rout^  combined 
are  shorter  than  those  which  are  entirely  by  land.  * 
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Coinmerce — -Rivers  of  America. 


PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  RIVERS. 

ToTAii  number  of  navigable  streams  in  United  States,  295,  tributary  as  follows,  the  total  navigabia 
It'ugth  in  miles  being  In  parenthesis — Atlantic,  148  (5,365);  Gulf,  not  including  the  Mississippi,  53  (5,212), 
Mississippi  and  branches,  54  (13,912);  Canada.  2  (315);  Pacific,  38  (1,606).  Total  navigable  length,  26,410 
miles. 

The  Hudson  was  one  of  the  earliest  rivers  of  the  country  to  be  improved  by  the  Government.  Work 
began  even  before  1822  by  the  State  of  New  York,  at  which  time  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  in  1823 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  both  emptied  into  the  pool  created  by  the  State  dam  at  Troy,  finished  about  that 
\'ear.  In  the  beginning  the  river  was  shallow  in  places  and  not  OA'or  four  foot  depth  existed  over  some 
siioals.    Work  by  the  I'nlred  Siate-^  began  in  1834. 


Names 


Alabama, .  -  .  .  . 
AUeghauy , . . 
Altamaha.  ... 

-Vudroscoggln . 
Apalachicola 
Arkansas. ... 

ALchafalaya.  . 
J^lg  Black. .... 

nig  Horn.  ... 

Klack. ....... 

iiilack  Warrior 

Hrazo.s. 

<  Canadian.  ... 

( "ape  Fear  

( -'iiattahoochee. 
Cheyenne. . . , 
( -hickas^ha. ... 

Chowan. ...... 

CUmarron 
c'olorado, ...... 

r'olorado. , .. . .  . 

(  'olumbia.  ..... 

( /onecuh ....... 

( 'onnectlcut .  .  . 
(^oasa. 

Cumberland.  ,  . 
Delaware.  .... 
Des  Moiue.s.  .  . 
Dolores.  ,  .  o .  .  ,  . 

.Kdisto.  

Cscambia.  ,  .  . 
I'liat.  .......... 

I'OK  ........... 

Genesee, 
(ilia. 

Grand . , c  <  c . , , 
cirand, ........ 

c.irand  

Great  Kanawha 

Green ,  . .  ,  

Greenbrier.  ... 

(JJunnison  

Hackensacll  .  , 
Uolston. ...... 

ilousatonic. .... 

Hudson. ....... 

Humboldt.  

Illinois. c .....  . 

Indian. . .  e . . . . , 

James.  ........ 

(valaraazoo  

Kanawha.  

Kansas.  .  

Xaskaskia  

Kennebec.  .... 

Kentucky,  

Menominee  

Aierrimac  

'\Itnnesota  

Missouri- Mies' pi 

-Mobile...,.  

Mohawk.  

Alonongaheia. .  . 

Xeches.  .  

Neosho  

Neuse ......... 

Oomulgee  

Oconee. ....... 

Ohio  . , .  

Osage. ......... 

Ouachita.  

Pamlico.  

Passaic ........ 

Pearl  

Pecos  

Pedee  (Yadkin) , 
Penobscot  

Platte  ,  ,  e  . .  . .  ,  . 


ruui 


^5<)iirce.-. 

MuR'tion  of  Coosa  and  Tallaixx)-;, 

US' ear  Raymond.  Pa  

«')c'mulgec  and  Oc(Miee  Hiver.s,  Ca 

I'mbagog  Lake,  ^fp,  

Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivera.  ( 

iRocky  Mountains.  Col  

Point  Coupee  Parish,  La  

So.  E.  Missouri  

ilocky  Mountains,  Wyo  

Adirondack  Lakes,  N.  Y   . 

;Looust  and  Mulberry  Rivers,  .\la. 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex  

Northea^itern  New  Mexico  

Ua  w  and  Deep  Rivers,  N.  Car 
Til  Habersham  County,  Ga .  . 

Eastern  Wyoming  

Kemper  County,  Mi-ss  

Mehenin  and  Nottaway  Rivoi  ^.  N 

Raton  Mountains,  N.  Mex  

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex  

.Junction  of  Green  and  Grand  H\\( 
Upper  Columbia  I^ke,  B.  C 

Pike  Covmty,  Ala    

Connecticut  Lake,  N.  H. 

Oostenaula  and  Etowah  J^iv(  i-.^.  (   

Junction  of  Poor  and  Straiyiit  !  <)rK>,  iv\ 
^/a.tskill  Mountains.  X.  V 

T^ike  Shetek,  Minn  

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col  

North  and  South  Edisto  RIvm  -^,  -^  ( 

Monroe  County,  Ala  

Near  Atlanta,  Ga  

■Green  Lake  County,  Win . 

Near  Raymond,  Pa  

'Tu.scan  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

Southern  Iowa  

Hillsdale  Coimty,  Mich  

Grand  Lake,  Ocl  

Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  N.  Car  

Lincoln  County,  Ky  

Pocahontas  County,  W.  Ya  

Saguache  Range,  Col  

Rockland  County,  N.  Y  

.North  and  South  Forks  Rivor.s,  Tnui  

Taghanic  Mountains,  Mass  

Lake  Sanford,  Adirondack  Mouniaiii.s.  .v.  v  ,  .  . 

Elko  County,  Nev  

-Des  Plaines  River,  Wis  

Eastern  Florida  

Formed  by  Jackson's  and  Cow  5)a.sru.'  e  I\i\  '.'r.s,  \ 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich  

See  "Great  Kanawha." 

Junction  of  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  S<>I;»'i!.jn  Hiv( 

Champaign  County,  III  

IMoosehead  Lake,  Me  

Cumberland  Mountains.  Ky  

Brule  and  Michigamie  Rivers,  Micii 

White  Mountains,  N.  H  

Big  Stone  Lake,  S.  Dak  '  

*Rocky  Mountains,  Mont.,  atui  tita.sca  Lak< .  ?v 
Junction  of  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers.  \I 

JLewis  County,  N.  Y  

Formed  by  West  Fork  .and  Tygarfs  }{iv(  f 

Van  Zandt  County,  Tex  

Morris  County,  Kan  

Person  County,  N.  C.  .  

Northern  Georgia  

Altamaha  River,  Ga  

Junction  of  Alleghany  and  Mononyahela  Rivers 

Lyon  County,  Kan  

(See  Washita.) 

Lower  part  of  Tar  River  (which  .see.^ 

Morris  County,  N.  J  

Winston  County,  Miss  

Rocky  Mountains,  N.  Mck  

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  N.  ('  

Somerset  County,  Me. .  . 
Sweetwater  River.  Wyo 


Mouths. 


Mobile  River  

Ohio  River  

Athuuic  Ocean  

K  en nebec  R i ver  

Giilf  of  Mexico  

Mi.ssi.ssippi  River  

Gulf  of  Mexico  

White  River,  Ark  

Yellowstone  River.  .  . 

I^ke  Ontario  

Tombigbee  River  

Gulf  of  Mexico  

Arkansas  River  

Atlantic  Ocean  

Apalachicola  River . 

Missouri  River  

Pascagoula  River  

Albemarle  Sound  

Arkansas  River  

Matagorda  Bay.  ..... 

Gulf  of  California.  .  .  . 

Pacific  Oceiin  

Escambia  River,  Fla.  . 
Long  Island  Sound  .  .  . 

Alabama  River  

Oiiio  River  

Delaware  Bay  

Mississippi  River  

Grand  River  

Atlantic  Ocean  

Pensacola  Bay ....... 

Apalachicola  River.  .  . 

Careen  Bay  

Lake  Ontario  

Colorado  PJver  

Missouri  River  

Lake  Michigan  

Green  River  

Ohio  River  

Ohio  River   .  .  . 

Great  Kanawha  RIVer., 

Grand  River  

Newark  Bay  

Tennessee  River  

Long  Island  Sound .  .  .  . 

New  York  Bay   .  . 

Himiboldt  Lake.  

Mississippi  River  

•Atlantic  Ocean  

Chesapeake  Bay  

Lake  Michigan, . ...... 


Missmiri  River. .  . 
Mississippi  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. .  . 

Ohio  River  

Green  Bay  

Atlantic  Ocean. .  . 
Mississippi  River. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. . , 

Mobile  Bay  

Hudson  River. . . . 
Alleghany  River. . 
Sabine  Lake,  Tex. 
Arkansas  River.  .  , 
Pamlico  Sound . .  , 
.Altamah.'i  River.  . 
Ocniulgee  River.  . 
Mississippi  .River. 
Missouri  River.  .  , 


Newark  Bay. .  .  .   .  . 

Gulf  of  Mexico  

Rio  Grande  River,  , 
W  inya.w  Bay,  S.  C. 

Poriob-se-Jt  Bay  

Missouri  River 
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PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  RIVERS — Conlinucd. 


Names. 


Sourcos. 


Mouths, 


Mil(\ 


Powder  

Potomac  

.  Rappahannock. . 
Red  ....     ....  . 

Red  (of  North).. 
Red  Lake  River. 
Rio  Grande.  .  .  . 

Roanoke  

Rock  

Sabine  

Sacramento.  .  . . . 

St.  Croix  

St.  Francl.s  

St.  John  s  

St.  Joseph  

Sau  Joaquin.  .  .  . 

Santee  

Savannah  

Schuylkill  

Scioto  

Shenandoah .... 

Snake   . 

Sundovver  (Big). 
Su.squehanna .  .  . 
Susquehanna .  .  . 


Suwance  

Tallahatchce. .  . 
Tallapoosa .  .  .  . 

Tar  

Tennessee  

Tombigbee.  .  .  . 

Trinity  

Waba'sh  

Waccamaw. .  .  . 

Washita  

White  

Willainette .  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Yadkin  

Yazoo  

Yellowstone .  .  . 
Yukon  


Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyo  '  

Alleghany  Mountains,  W.  Va  

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Va  

In  the  Staked  Piain,  Tex  

Lake  Traverse,  Minii  

Red  Lake,  Minn  

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col  

Formed  by  Dan  anc^  Staunton  Rivers,  Va  

Koshkonong  Lake,  Vv  is  

Northern  Texas  '.  

Goose  Lake,  Cal  

Douglas  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Wis  

St.  Francois  County,  Mo  

Brevard  and  Osceola  Counties,  Fla  

Hillsdale  County,  Mich  

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Cal  ,  : . . 

Junction  of  Wateree  and  Congaree  Rivers,  S.  C  

Formed  by  Tugaloo  and  Kiowee  Rivers,  S.  C  

Near  Pottsville,  Pa  .~.  . 

Auglaize  County,  Ohio  

Northern  Virginia  

Yellowstone  National  Park.  Wyo  

Coahoma  County,  Miss  

N.  or  E.  Branch,  Lake  Schuyler  and  Otsego  Lake,  N.  Y. 
West  Branch,  near  Raymond,  Pa  


Okeflnokee  Swamp,  Ga  

Northern  Mississippi  

Paulding  County,  Ga  

Granville  County,  N.  C  

Formed  by  Clinch  and  flolston  Rivers,  Tenn  

Prentiss  County,  Miss   .  .  . 

Northern  Texas  

Mercer  County,  Ohio  

Southern  North  Ca'rolina  

Western  Arkansas  (alio  called  Ouachita)  

Northwestern  Arkansas  

Cascade  Range,  Ore  

Northern  Wisconsin  

(See  Pedee  River.) 

Junction  of  Tallahatchee  and  Yalobusha  Rivers,  Miss. . 

Rocky  Mountains,  Wyo  

Lake  Lindeman,  Yukon  District,  Canada.  


Yellowstone  P.iver.  ..... 

Chesapeake  Bay 
Chesapeake  Bay. ....... 

.Mississippi  River. ...... 

Lake  Winnipeg. ........ 

Red  River  of  the  North. . 
Gulf  of  Mexico......... 

Albemarle  Souiid ....... 

Mississippi  Rivil.  ...... 

Gulf  of  Mexico  

Suisun  Bay ............ 

Mississippi  River. ...... 

Mississippi  River. ...... 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Lake  Michigan ......... 

Sacramento  River ,  . . .  o . 
Atlantic  Ocean. ....... 

Atlantic  Ocean  

Delaware  River ........ 

Ohio  River  

Potomac  River  

Columbia  River.  ....... 

Yazoo  River.  ........... 

Chesapeake  Bay  250 

Susquehanna  River . .  250 


Guif  oi  Mexico  , 

Yazoo  River  , 

Coosa  River  , 

Pamlico  Sound  

Ohio  Ri\*1?r  , 

Mobile  River  , 

Galveston  Bay .  . . . , 

Ohio  River  

Great  Pedee  River. 

Red  River   . 

Mississippi  "River. . 
Columbia  River. . . , 
Mississippi  River. . 


Mississippi  River. 
Missouri  River. . . 
Bering  Sea  


l,2()c 
70!) 
13". 

1,800 
240 
330 
4r>0 
60!  > 
2(Uf 
46;  3 
401) 


2( 

240 

220 
1,200 

47r, 


35)0 
l,10n 
2,200 


*  Source  of  Missouri  River,  t  Source  of  Mississippi  River,  %  Total  length  from  source  of  Misfjou'  i 
River  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Missouri  River  connects  with  the  Mississippi  three  miles  belov/  Alton,  ili 
(a)  Exclusive  of  affluents. 


PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  RIVERS. 


River. 


Albany  

Amazon  ... 
Amu  I3arya. 

Amur  

Ashwanipi. . . 
Assiniboine. . 
Athabaska .  . 

Backs  

Brahm'putra 

Bug  

Churchill .  .  . 
Columbia. .  , 

Congo  

Coppermine 

Danube  

Darling  

Dnieper.  .  .  . 
Dniester.  .  .  , 

Drave  

Dubawnt.  . 

Ebro  

Elbe  

En  ;lish. .  .  . 
Euphrates. . 
Eraser.  ... 

Gambia  

Ganges. .  . . 
Garonne .  . . ' 
Hamilton.  . 
Hoangho  . 
Indus  


Hudson  Bay..  . 
Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 

Aral  Sea  

Gulf  Tartary.  . 
(See  Hamilton) 
Red  Riv.  of  N. 
Arctic  Ocean .  . 
Arctic  Ocean .  . 
Bay  of  Bengal. 
Dnieper  Riv..  . 
Hudson  Bay. . . 
Pacific  Ocean. . 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Arctic  Ocean, . 
Black. Sea. .  i  . 
Murray  RiveEK. 
Black  Sea. .... 

Black  Sea  

Danube  Riv. . . 
Hudson  Bay.. . 
Mediterranean 
North  Sea . .  . . 
Hudson  Bay. .  . 
Persian  Gulf.  . 
Pacific  Ocean 
.Atlantic  Ocean 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Bay  of  Biscay. 
Esquimau  B'y 
Gulf  Pechili 
Arabian  Sea 


Lgth 
M's. 


610 
3,800 
1,500 
2,600 

450 
765 
605 
1,680 
500 
1,000 
1,150 
3,000 
525 
1,725 
1,160 
1,400 
800 
450 
580 
400 
700 
330 
1,700 
695 
500 
1,500 
385 
.350 
2.600 
1  700 


River. 


Irawadi  

Jordan  

Kazan  

Koksoak . .  .  . 
Kootenay.  .  . 
La  Plata . . . . 

Lena  

Liard ....... 

Loire  

Mackenzie.  . 
Madeira .  .  .  . 
Magdalena. . 
Manikugan.. 

Maros  

Marne  

M  ekong . .  .  . 
Meuse  (Ms) , 

Murray  

Nelson  

Niger  

Nile  

Notf away . . . 

Ob  ....  

Oder  

Orange  

Orinoco    .  .  . 
Ottawa  .  .  . 
Paraguay . . . 
Parana 
Peace  . 
Pllcomayo 


Outflow. 


Bay  of  Bengal. 

Dead  Sea  

Hudson  Bay. . . 
Hudson  Bay.. . 
Hudson  Bay. . . 
Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 
Arctic  Ocean .  . 
Arctic  Ocean .  . 
Bay  of  Biscay . 
Beaufort  Sea .  . 
Amazon  Riv. . . 
Caribbean  Sea 
St.  Law,  Riv.  . 
Theiss  River .  . 
Seine  River .  .  . 

China  Sea  

North  Sea. .... 
Indian  Ocean. . 
Hudson  Bay.. . 
Gulf  of  Guinea 
Mediterranean, 
Hudson  Bay. .  . 

Gulf  of  Ob  

Baltic  Sea.  ... 
Atlantic  Oc  . 
Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 
St.  Law.  Riv.  . 
Parana  River. . 
Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 
Arctic  Oc.  .  , 
Paraguay  Ri  v . 


Lgth 

M's, 


1,250 
200 
445 
535 
400 
2,300 
2.800 
50 
650 
2,525 
2,000 
950 
310 
500 
310 
2,500 
575 
1,450 
1,660 
2,900 
3.766 
400 
2,300 
550 
1,100 
1.600 
685 
1,500 
2,450 
1,065 
1.000 


RI^'ER. 

Outflow. 

M,  - 

I  Po  

Adriatic  Sea. .  . 

42.! 

1  Red  

Lake  Winnipeg 

54.-. 

Rhine  

North  Sea .... 

7(1' 

Gulf  of  Lyons 

oO' 

Rjo  Negro. . . 

Amazon  Riv. . . 

1,40:: 

Riv.  of  Doubt 

Riv.  Madeira. . 

Saguenay . . . 

St.  Law.  Riv.  . 

4iv 

St.  John .... 

Bay  of  Fundy . 

5(;-; 

St.  Lawrence 

Gulf  St.  Law.  . 

2,i:.«i 

St.  Maurice. 

St.  Lav/.  Riv.  . 

32"; 

Salwin  

Gulf  of  Marta- 

ban  

1,7^0 

S.  Francisco. 

Atlantic  Oc .  .  . 

1,200 

Sask'tch'wan 

Lk.  Winnipeg.. 

1,20.. 

Seine.  

English  Chan.. 

475 

Severn. . .... 

Hudson  Bay.. . 

420 

Shannon.  .  .  . 

Atlantic  Oc .  .  . 

250 

Souris  

Hudson  Bay.. . 

450 

Tagus  

Atlantic  Oc.  . . 

5  S'  > 

Thames  ,  .  , 

North  Sea .... 

21.. 

Theiss  

Danube  Riv. .  . 

800 

Tigris ...   .  . 

Euphrates  

Ura!  

Caspian  Sea. .  . 

1,400 

Vistula  

Gulf  of  Danzig 

63i  < 

Vol^ja  

Caspian  Sea. . . 

2,30:) 

Weser  

North  Sea.  ,  .  . 

300 

Winnipeg .  .  . 

Hudson  Bay,. . 

47  w 

Yangt.se.  .  .  . 

^  ellow  Se  ... 

3.40f) 

cnisei .... 

Arctic  Ocean ,  . 

3,300 

Zambezi  ... 

Indian  Ocean. . 

1,600 

Caiiadlan  drainase  basins,  area,  in  square  ralies- 
387.300-  Arctic  1,290  000 


-Atlantic,  554,000;  Hudson  Bay.  1,486,000*.  Pacifi  ■ 
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CANALS  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


C'LAfis,  State  and 
Name. 


Points  Connected. 


Opened. 


Total 
Length 


Canal 
Length . 


Width 


Depth. 


M-VSSACHU8ETTS. 

( 'upe  Cod  Ship  , 

NEW  YORK. 

Ki  u'  and  branches.  .  . 
{ 'hamplain  


1  Hi  uga  and  Scflleca  

Black  River  

NSW  JERSEY. 

ihlawa'-e  and  RariUin... , 
Or  I.  and  Rar.  (feeder) .  .  , 
>i  orris  

PE?i^J3YLVANIA. 

s,->iuylkiV17^av.  Co.  .  .  . 
[.{'li"h  Coal  and  Nav.  Co. 
l)v\.  Divi=^l  jn  Canal  

OEV^WARE. 

( 'hcsapeaJce  and  Deimcare. 

MARYLAND. 

'hesapealse  and  Ohio .  .  , 

VIRGINIA. 

Lnk^'  Drum.  (DLs.  Sw') .  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Fuir  field  

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  and  AricliiRan. . .  . 
Chicago  Drain,  and  Ship 

MICHIGAN. 

'J'orch  Lake  

LOUISIANA. 

AC  ■  Basin  

.  Basin  

'{nrvey's..  

(.  >mpany's  

l^nke  Borgne  

(Government  Cauals. .  . 

NEW  YORK. 

lUaek  Rock.  

DELAWARE. 

I. ewes.  

VIRGINIA. 

Albemarle  and  Ches'ke.  . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I  -  r  herville-Minim  C^eek 

FLORIDA. 

(  hannel  

MICHIGAN. 

St  Marys  Fails-South. . 
St  Marys  Falls-North . 

Jvi'vreenaw  

St.  Clair  Flats  

I^LLINOLS. 

Illinois  and  MisslBsippi 

KENTUCKY. 

T.oui.sville  and  Portland 

WISCONSIN. 

sturgeon  Bay-L.  Mich. 

ALABAMA. 

Mas  Sh'ls  &  Elk  R.  Sh'ls 
i  olbert  Shoals  

TEXAS. 

I'ort  Arthur  

C.alveston  and  Brazos 
Sabine  Neches  

OREGON. 

Willamette  River. .  .  . 

Cascades  

DuUes-Celilo  

WASHINGTON. 

i'(^rt  Townsend-Oak  Bay. 
l  ake  Washington  Ship 
Canalized  Rivers . .  . 

NEW  YORK. 

Hudson  River  

PENNSYLVANIA.. 

Monongahela  

<.>hio  

.Alleghany  , . 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Crreat  Kanawha ...... 

Little  Kanawha  

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

c  ai)e  Fear  River  

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

•Jongaree.   . 


Buzzard-Cape  Cod  Bay. 


Troy-Tonawanda  

Whitehall-Troy  

Oswego-Three  Rivers . 
Mays  Pt.-Ith'a-M'fr  F'U 
Rome- Lyons  Falls .. . 


N.  Brunsw'k-Bordent'D. 
Raven  Rock-Trenton .  . 
Jersey  City-East  on,  Pa. 


Phila. -Port-Clinton.  .  . 
Mauch  Chunk-Easton. 
Easton-Bristol  , 


Del.  R. -Chesapeake  Bay. 
Wash.,D.C.-Cumb'd,  Md 
Eliz.R..VH.-Pas'k  R.^N.C 
irfield-Alligator  River. 


Chlcago-I^a  Salle.  . 
Chicago-Lockport . 


Torch  Lake-Torch  Bay. . 

N.  Or.-L.Pontchartrain. '. 
N  Or.-St.  Johns  Bayou. . 
Miss.  R.  at  N.  Orleans. . . 
Miss.  R.  at  La  Fourche. . 
Miss.  R.-Lake  Borgne. .  . 


E.  B'k  Niag.  R.  at  Buffo. 

Del.  Bay-Rehpbotb  Bay. 

Eliz.  R.-No.  Land'g  R. . . 

Siintee  R.-Winyah  Bay. . 

Apal'la  R,-St.  And's  Bay. 

Ar'nd  Falls-St.  Mar  j-s  R . 
.\r'nd  Falls-St.  Marys  R. 
L.Sup.-Por.B'y-Kew.B'y 
St.  Clair  R.-Lake  St.Clair 

La  Salle,  Ill.-Miss.  R. 

A'd  Ohio  R.  F'ls  at  Lou'ie 

Sturgeon  Bay-L.  Mich 

Mus.  Sh'ls  &  Elk  R.  Sh'ls 
At  Colbert  Shoals. . . . 


Tayl's  B'y'u-Sabine  Pass. 
W.  Gal.  Bay-Brazos  R . . . 
Ft.  Arfr  Canal-Sab ine  R. 

Wiirte  Falls  nr.  Ore.  City 

At  the  Cascades.  

The  Dalles-Celilo  Fails. . 

Port  Townsend-Oak  Bay. 
Puget  Sound-Lake  Wash. 


Water  ford-Hudson. . . . . , 

Pittsb'h-Fairm't,  W.  Va, 

Pittsburgh-Cairo  

Pittsburgh-Natrona. . . . , 


Loup  Cr.  Sh*ls-Pt.  Pleas, 
Mouth  to  Creston  


YeuT. 
1914 

1825 
1822 
1828 
1839 
1849 

1834 
1834 
1836 

1825 
1821 
1916 

1829 

1850 

1794 

1868 

184S 
1900 

1875 

1836 
1794 
1S35 
1836 
1900 


Miles. 
13.00 

340.40 
62.66 
23:50 
92.23 
35.00 

44.00 
22.00 
106.69 


47.25 
59.25 


29.63 


23.00 

4.00 

95.00 
38.60 

4.00 

0.50 
5.50 
36.50 
97.00 
7.00 
281.39 


Miles. 
7.68 

122.40 
23.55 
23.50 


35.00 

44.00 
22.00 
106.69 

50.33 
37.25 
59.25 

13.63 

180.70 

22.00 

4.00 

95.00 
32.35 

4.00 

6.50 
2.00 
13.00 
25.00 
7.00 
281 .39 


Feet. 
200 

150 
125 
200 
200 
42 

SO 
60 
40 

58 
60 
45 

60 


70 

26 

60 
226 

110 

100 
84 
75 
100 
100 


Feet, 
25 

12 
12 
12 
12 
4 

8 
6 
5 

C 
6 
6 

10 

6 

9 

7 

6 
22 

'20 

10 
5 
6 
6 
6 


1914 

1916 

1860 

1906 

1915 

1855 
1914 
1873 
1889 

1907 

1830 

1881 

1890 
1911 

1899 
18.53 
1916 

1873 
1896 
1915 

1915 
1916 


3.20 
12.00 
11.10 

5^)0 

36.50 

1 .60 
1.60 
25.00 
3.33 

76.00 

2.00 

1.36 

18.00 
8.06 

7.00 
36.00 
16.00 

0.66 
0.57 
8.50 

0.91 

8.00 
4.385.06 


3.-20 
12.00 
11.10 

5.00 

36 . 50 

1.60 
1.60 
25.00 
3.33 

75.00 

2.00 

1.36 

18.00 
8.06 

7.00 
36.00 
16.00 

0.C6 
0.57 
8.50 

0.91 
8.00 


200 


20 


260 
260 


300 
80 
200 
160 


150 

'  "oo' 


20 
3 
8 
6 


25 
25 
20 
20 


21 

5 
7 

26 
4 
25 

•2 
8 
8 

15 
30 


K'gs  Brft-Browns  Land'g 
G'v's  St.  B'ge-Col.-Or'by 


1915 

1879 
1885 
1902 

1889 
1874 

1916 

1904 


128.00 
968 . 50 
24.00 

90.00 
48.00 

32.00 

2.00 
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Class,  State  and 
Name. 


Points  Connected. 


Opened. 


Total 

Length 


Canal 
Length . 


Width. 


Depth. 

Cost  of  Con* 

struction 
and  Im- 
provement . 

Feet. 

Dollo:rs. 

6 

O  OCA  «(tn 

6 

2,903, 757 

4 

? 

100,000 

5 

3,894,  ir>') 

1 

i 

3 

635.--:' ' 

6 

4,094,4  '  • 

5 

2,774, ::-^>  ■ 

6 

1,568, O.J  J 

106  500 

6 

3,221  >  :  1 

6 

2,092.17.; 

6 

3 

2!357!5r/ 

3 

813. Tj: 

6 

1,819,5!! 

7 

1,928.^'.;'  : 

4 

1,32S,'V: 

72,:!5i.-, 

omo, 
Muskingum  

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  

Wabasli ,  

Galena.  

WISCONSIN. 

Fox  

MINNESOTA. 

Mississippi  River .  . 


missoithi. 
Osage  River  

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky .  

-Green  and  Barren  

Big  Sandy,  and  Tug  and 
Levisa  Forks  


Dresden-Marietta . 


La  Sallc-G'-aJfcon  .  

Gr.  Rapids  nt.  Mt.  Car'l. 
At  Galena  


Rough  

TENN.  AND  KY. 

Cumberland  

Cumberland .  .  . ,  ; 

ALABAMA. 

Black  War'r,  Tombi^^bee. 
Coosa  V  

ARKANSAS. 

Upper  White  

Ouachita  

TEXAS. 

Trinity  River  

Brazos  River  

OREGON. 

Yamhill  


Portage  City-Green  Bay 

St.  P.-Min'lis;  Keo'k,  la 
(D's  M'n's  Rap's) ;  Mo- 
liue,  111.  (R'k  Is.  Rap's) 

Mouth  to  7  miles  above.. 

Carrollton-Beattyville. . . 
G;R.-Mam.C.;B.R-B.G. 

f  Catlettsburg . 
Louisa.  .  \  Gallup  

[  Saltpetre .... 
Mouth-Hartford  


Nashville-Burnside,  Ky. 
Below  Nash.  192.60  miles 


McG.Sh.,S'd'sFy,N'sSh, 
Rome,  Ga.-R'side,  Ala... 


1  m.  b'w  B't'sv'le  to  Guion 
F'k'nSh.,Ark.,toM'r'e,La 


Dallas- White  Rock  Sh'ls, 
Mouth- Waco  


Mouth-McMinnville. . . 


Year. 
1840 

Miles. 
91 .00 

1889 
1893 
1894 

223  00 
12.00 
6.00 

1856 

176.00 

f  1907 
i  1877 
I  1907 

\  19.36 

J 

1906 

7.00 

1844 
1841 

255  00 
225 ; 50 

1  1897 

39.00 

■*  1896 

29.50 

1905 
1905 

326.10 
192.60 

1895 
1890 

362.50 
165.50 

1904 
1912 

33.00 
119.00 

1909 
1915 

330.. 50 
424.00 

1900 

18.00- 

Miles. 


Feet. 


Canals  in  italics  are  ship  canals.  Figures  are  as  gathered  'd5  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  for  191G,  exc^^r ' 
as  to  Erie  Canals,  which  are  up  to  1920. 

-    SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


No.  of 
Vessels . 


10 

486 
765 
1,082 
1.173 
1,264 
1,494 
1,457 
1,663 
1,593 
1,477 
2,026 
2,727 
3,198 
3,307 
3,284 
3,624 


Net 
Tonnage. 


6,576 
436,609 
761,467 
1,160,743 
1,367,767 
1,631,6.50 
2,009,934 
2,096,771 
2,3.55,447 
2,269,678 
2,263,332 
3,057,421 
4,136,779 
5,074,808 
5,775,861 
5,871,500 
6,335,752 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890 . 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1S95, 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


No.  of 

Vessels. 


3,100 
3,137 
3,440 
3,425 
3,389 
4,207 
3,559 
3,341 
5,352 
3,434 
3,409 
2,986 
3,503 
3,607 
3,441 
3,699 
3,708 


Net 
Tonnage. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914.. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918 . 


No.  of 
Vessels . 


Net 
Tonn&g 


1 1,907, 2>. - 

13,401,8;;-. 

13,134,10- 
13,445,504 
14,728,43!- 
13,033,283 
15,407,527 
16,581,898 
18,324,704 
20,275,11:0 
20,033.180 
19,409,49.". 
15,266,15.-' 
12.325,347 
8,365?.,918 
9,251,60  i 


The  receipts  in  19^8  were  $15,867,908,  for  commercial  vessels. 

CANALS  IN  CANADA. 
 (See  United  States  list  a^bove  for  SaultSte.  Marie  Canals.) 


Chambly . . 

Cornwall . . 
Lachlne .  .  , 

Rldeau  

Boulanges. 
Trent .... 


Welland  (ship  canal) , 
Williamsburg..  


$728,999 

7,242,804 
13,404.970 
5,531,332 
8,000,000 
13,611,000 

29.250,951 
10.490.  LS4 


12^ 

11 

14^8 

133  H 

5 

14 

15 

236 

6-81^ 

26  M 

14-25 

1214 

9-14 

This    canal    overcomes    the    rapids  between 

Chambly  and  St.  .Johns. 
Cornwall  to  Dickinson's  Landing. 
Montreal  to  Lachine. 

Connects  River  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario. 

Cascade  Point  to  Coteau  Landing. 

Connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Huron  via 

Trent  River. 
Connects  Lake  Ont^irlo  and  Lake  Erie. 
Along  St.  Lawrence  River. 


SOME  FOREIGN  CANALS. 


Length, 
Miles. 

Depth, 
Feet. 

Bottom 
Width, 
Feet. 

Estimate- 1 
Cost. 

103 

35 

108 

$127,000,000 

16 

203^^ 

10,000,000 

35 

28 

120 

85,000,000 

61 

36 

72 

40,000,000 

41 

10 

72 

6,000.000 

136 

9.8 

32-39 

12.500.000 

60 

82 

20,000.000 

5 

'26 

1.321.000 

Suez — Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  

Cronstadt — Petrograd  

Manchester — Manchester  and  Liverpool  

Kaiser  Wilhelm  (Kiel  Canal) — Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

Elbe  and  Trave  

Berlin-Stettin  (Hohenzollern  Canal)  

Marseilles — River  Rhone  

ense — Denmark  


Comynerce — Panama  Canal. 


THE   PANAMA  CANAL. 

(Opened  for  Navigation  August  15,  1914.) 

Note — The  following  material  was  prepared  for  The  Almanac  under  the  supervision  of  Chester 
Harding,  Governor  of  the  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  built  between  latitudes  8*  and  9°  N.  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  at  Its  nar- 
rowest part  bat  one.  The  saddle  tiirough  wnich  it  crosses  the  Continental  Divide  was  originally  about 
335  feet  above  sea  level.  Gold  Hill,  the  Highest  point  immediately  alongside  the  channel  of  the  Canal, 
rises  540  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Canal  has  a  length  of  43.8  nautical  miles  from  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic 
t<»  deeiJ  water  in  the  Pacific.  The  Canal  extends  at  sea  level  from  its  starting  point  in  Limon  Bay  to  Gatun, 
.■).77  miles.  At  Gatun  the  sea  level  section  ends  in  a  fligiit  of  three  pairs  of  loclis,  forming  the  steps  to 
Ciatun  LaivG,  with  its  normal  elevation  85  feet  above  the  sea. 

Gatun  Lake  was  formed  by  damming  the  Chagres  Valley,  and  excess  water,  wasted  through  the  spill- 
way, finds  its  way  to  sea  through  the  old  course  of  tne  Lower  Chagres.  The  Canal  proceeds  up  the  valley 
of  the  Cnagres  20.55  miles  to  Gamboa,  and  in  this  section  relatively  little  excavation  was  required.  At 
Uamboa  be:iia3  the  real  drive  through  the  divide,  the  famous  Culebra  Cut.  It  is  6.97  nautical  miles  long'. 
^>{)0  feet  wiJe  at  bottom,  and  extends  to  Pedro  Miguel  Lock  and  dam,  on  the  Pacific  slooe  of  the  divide. 
irere  one  l:>ck  lowers  the  ship  to  Miraflores  Lake,  a  small  body  about  a  mile  long,  with  its  surface  55  feet 
:ibove  trie  sea.  At  the  south  end  of  this  lake  are  Miraflores  Locks,  which,  in  two  steps,  lower  the  ship  to 
■  tie  Pacific.    A  sea  le/el  channel  7  miles  long  carri^  past  Balboa  and  out  into  the  Pacific. 

Tne  minimum  dec)ta  of  the  channel  is  41  feet,  and  in  parts  of  Gatun  Lake  it  is  about  SO  feet  deep. 
Tlie  lock  caambers  have  a  clear  width  of  110  feet  and  length  of  1,000  feet,  giving  ample  handling  room  for 
the  largv^st  shi.>s  yet  built.  Gatun  Dam,  by  which  Gatun  Lake  was  formed,  is  a  big,  gently  sloping  mound, 
I)i[ilt  by  pumping  sand  and  clay  into  the  space  between  two  ridges  of  rock  and  earth.  It  is  1 H  miles  long 
;Hui  mile  wide  at  its  base.  Its  crest  is  105  feet  above  ^ea  level,  and  the  width  of  the  dam  at  the  top  Is 
100  feet. 

The  Panama  Railroad  extends  between  Colon  and  Panama  on  t^e  eastern  side  of  the  Canal.  A  branch- 
line  extends  from  Pedro  Miguel  to  Las  Cascadas,  crossing  the  Canal  on  a  swinging  pontoon  bridge  at  Paraiso, 
The  railroad  formerly  followed  the  course  of  the  Chagres,  from  Gatun  to  Gamboa,  and  was  for  the  most 

oa  t.ie  west  side  of  the  route  of  the  Canal.  With  the  building  of  the  Canal  it  was  necessary  to  relocate 
rhe  railroad  tnrougliout  practically  its  whole  length.  The  railroad  was  first  built  by  an  American  company 
i  1  the  years  1850  to  1855,  was  later  owned  by  the  French,  and  finally  acquired  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
crumoat. 

Tiie  Canal  Zone  is  the  strip  of  land  extending  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the  axis  of  the  Canal,  but 
not  includi.ig  the  citie.^  of  Panama  and  Colon,  which  remain  within  the  Republic  of  Panama.    It  has  an 
irea  of  4ilM  square  miles,  iacltiding  land  and  water.    It  was  granted  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  treaty 
foade  v,'ith  Panama,  February  26,  1904.    The  United  States  paid  $10,000,000  for  the  Zone,  and  makes 
annual  payment  in  addition  of  $250,000. 

Christopher  Columbus  visited  the  Isthmus  on  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502,  seeking  what  the  Indians 
(•;i!led  "t  le  narrow  place  between  the  seas,"  which  he  believed  to  be  straits.  Balboa  cro.ssed  the  Isthmi^ 
.  id  discovered  the  Pacific  in  1513,  and  it  was  one  of  his  companions,  Alvara  de  Saavedra,  who  first  broached 
U\e  idea  of  cutting  a  canal.  The  first  survey  for  a  route  was  made  in  1534.  Reports  and  projects,  surveys 
.lud  concessions,  followed  through  the  years,  and  the  first  actual  work  on  the  Canal  was  begun  by  the  French 
on  January  20,  1882.  This  was  under  the  direction  of  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  builder  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Tne  French  company  went  into  tiie  hands  of  a  receiver  on  February  4,  1889.  De  Lesseps  and 
oriier  ofTicials  were  convicted  of  fraud.  De  Lesseps  died  on  December  7,  1894.  The  receiver  organizatioa, 
ir.)eraling  as  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  resumed  work  in  1894,  and  continued  work  until  the 
Amerioaas  toos  possession  on  May  4,  1904.  The  American  drive  took  over  ten  years  and  three  months, 
The  C'-inal  being  opened  to  navigation  on  August  15,  1914.  Slides  caused  interruptions  of  the  traffic,  the 
most  S3  ■)  )u>s  occasion  baiag  for  seven  months,  f  ora  the  middle  of  September,  1915,  to  the  middle  of  April, 
1916  Afi)r  t  ie  dn  il  was  reopened  i  i  April,  1916,  it  remained  open,  and  rendered  valuable  service  dur- 
ing tho  ti  ne  of  t'le  war.'  In  July,  1919,  it  was  transited  by  tiie  Pacific  Fleet  of  tiie  United  States  Navy, 
returnin^,  f-om  t  'e  war  zone,  and  containing  t  wo  of  the  large  battlesiaps — the  624-foot,  32,000-ton  dread- 
naug'its  ^riinsdopi  and  New  Mexico.  On  March  30,  1920,  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  through  the  Canal 
on  the  B'itis  i  battle  cruiser  Pvcnown,  795  feet  long,  33,379  tons. 

The  French  completed  78,146,960  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  of  which  29,708,000  cubic  yards  were 
itseful  in  the  American  Canal;  of  the  latter  quantity  approximately  17,000,000  cubic  yards  were  from  the 
( :ut  throu'^  1  the  Continental  Divide.  The  United  States  acquired  the  rights  of  the  French  for  §40,000,000. 
This  included  the  valuation  of  the  useful  excavation  at  $25,389,240,  and  68,8^3  of  the  70,000  shares  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  for  $9,644,320  (at  $140  a  share),  and  miscellaneous  items  of  material,  equipment,  lands, 
etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  French  acquisition  being  appraised  at  $42,799,826. 

"  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  Canal  to  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  fortifications  costing  about 
^30,000,00),  was  aporoximately  $375,000,000  to  June  1,  1920.  This  includes  the  $40,000,000  paid  for 
irerich  rigats  and  $10,000,000  paid  to  Panama,  but  not  the  yearly  payments  of  $250,000  which  began  in 
1913.  Including  the  purchase  of  rights,  payments  to  Panama,  fortifications,  and  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Canid  and  its  adjuncts  in  all  their  ramiflcaiions,  the  total  appropriations  by  Coni^ress  to  July  1, 1920, 
were  $  i:68, 841,045.  Re3ei.)ts  from  tolls,  from  tlie  o  )ening  of  the  Canal  to  July  1,  1920,  amounted  to  $33,- 
350,048.  in  t  le  sime  period  the  cost  of  operatin  ^  and  maintaining  the  Canal  was  approximately  $36,771,473. 
^  >ver  the  nasc  t  iree  years  tolls  have  averaged  approximately  $9,130,000  a  year,  or  about  $^95,000  a  month. 

The  ad  ninistrative  organization  for  the  Canal  is  known  as  "The  Panama  Canal,"  with  the  Governor 
(>f  The  Panama  Canal  at  its  head.  The  Governor  reports  to  the  President,  who  has  delegated  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  h  ive  s  ipervision  over  the  Canal  for  him.    The  present  Governor  is  Col.  Chester  Harding,  U.  S.  A., 

heads  of  departments  are:  C.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Executive  Secretary,  Executive  Department;  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  J.  Morro^v,  U.  S.  A.,  Engineer  of  Maintenance,  Department  of  Operation  and  Maintenance;  R.  K. 
.Morris,  Ciiief  Quartermaster,  Supply  Department;  H.  A.  A.  Smith,  Auditor,  Accounting-  Department; 
Col.  H.  C.  Fisher,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Health  Officer,  Health  Department;  Samuel  W.  Heald,  Superintendent, 
Panama  Railroad.  John  W.  Hanan  is  Judge  of  the  District  Court;  Albert  C.  Hindman,  District  Attorney; 
and  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Marshal.  An  office  of  The  Panama  Canal  is  maintained  in  Washington,  D  .C, 
with  A.  Flint  as  Chief  of  Office.  The  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 
Line  have  o^ces  at  24  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  E.  A.  Drake,  First  Vice-President.  The 
Governor  of  The  Panama  Canal  is  President  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  and  o')eration  of  the  Canal,  extensive  terminal  and  supnly  facilities 
l.ave  been  constructed  at  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances.  These  Include  marine  and  general  repair 
sho)s.  fouudries,  dry  docks,  five  1,000-foot  steel  and  concrete  piers,  and  a  number  of  wharves,  slaughter- 
liouscs  and  cold  storage  plants,  ice  plants,  laundries,-  hospitals,  coaling  plants,  fuel  oil  tanks  and  delivery 
plants,  w  a  •  works,  commissary  stores,  storehouses  of  spare  materials  and  ships'  chandlery  stores,  and 
other  accessories  of  great  modern  ports.  The  business  is  conducted  by  the  United  States  Government, 
A  few  privue  firms  are  develooing  the  business  of  supplying  ships.  An  extensive  transfer  of  cargo  goes 
on  at  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canal,  between  shins  plying  the  Atlantic  and  the  -Caribbean  and  ships 
which  pass  through  the  Canal  to  or  from  Pacific  ports.  The  1,000-foot  dry  dock,  with  adjacent  repair 
^^hoiM,  at  Balboa  Is  an  important  assistance  to  shipping  throughout  the  American  tropics  as  well  as  a  base 
for  repairs  for  y^sels  of  the  navy. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  TOURISTS. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Canal  it  was  visited  hy  thousands  of  travellers  every  year.  This  interest, 
fllstracted  by  the  war  has  reappeared  with  the  development  of  closer  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  South  American  countries.  The  United  States  Government  operates  the  Hotel  Washington  ai 
Colon  and  the  Tivoli  Hc^tel  at  Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  overlooking  the  City  of  Panama;  and  the  Hotel  Aspin- 
wall,  on  Taboga  Island,  Bay  of  Panama. 

Weather — Panama  is  a  country  of  continuous  Summer.  In  the  rainy  season  the  days  are  much  lii\e 
those  in  June  In  the  State  of  New  YorJ<:.  In  the  dry  season  they  are  much  like  those  of  early  September 
in  the  same  section.  The  dry  season  begins  about  Christmas  and  lasts  until  aboufrthe  middle  of  April, 
corresponding  with  the  severest  part  of  Winter  in  the  United  States;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  the  rainy 
season.  It  does  not  rain  all  the  time,  in  fact,  usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  hours  during  any  one  day, 
or  roughly  about  one-twentieth  of  the  time.  In  each  month  about  20  days  have  one  one-hundredth  of  au 
Inch  or  more  of  rainfall.  The  lowest  recorded  temperature  is  59°  F.,  and  the  highest,  98°  F.  The  daily 
range  in  temperature  is  about  eight  degrees  on  the  Atlantic  and  16  degrees  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Wind 
movements  are  moderate,  the  frequent  breezes  seldom  running  above  25  miles  an  hour,  though  as  higli 
as  59  miles  an  hour  has  been  recorded  during  a  storm.  The  climate  is  pleasant  but  enervating  to  those 
who  lire  there  continuously.    Summer  clothes  are  always  in  order. 

TIDES — On  the  Atlantic  side  the  tidal  variation  is  not  over  two  feet.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  tide  is  sometimes  as  greSl^  21  feet.  The  mean  sea  level  on  the  Pacific  side  is  about 
eight  Inches  higher  than  the  mean  sea  level  on  tne  Atlantic  side. 

Amusements — Sightseeing,  motoring,  boating,  fishing,  horse  racing,  bull  fighting,  prize  fighting,  golf; 
tennis,  duck  deer  and  tiger  hunting,  swimming,  dancing,  tennis,  baseball,  and  the  theatres  are  the  most, 
usual  of  social  diversions.  The  tarpon  fishing  at  the  spillway  of  Oatun  Dam  is  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  ruins  of  old  Spanish  towns  and  fortifications  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus.  The  presence 
of  army  and  navy  forces  on  the  Isthmus  adds  to  the  social  liveliness  of  the  place. 

General — Health  conditions  are  excellent,  and  are  maintained  by  the  constant  efforts  of  American 
sanitary  forces.  The  outdoor  life  of  the  people,  especially  the  Americans  on  the  Canal  Zone,  has  much  to 
do  with  keeping  up  the  good  health  and  spirits  of  the  community.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  very  attractive. 
Mountains  running  up  to  3,000  feet  in  height  extend  in  broken  ranges  all  over  the  Isthmus,  and  are  covered 
with  tropical  verdure.  Gatun  Lake,  rimmed  about  with  these  mountains,  is  studded  with  islands,  as  is 
also  the  Bay  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  is  east  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the 
Canal  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast  in  crossing  the  Isthmus.  The  sun  may  be  seen  rising  from  the 
Pacific  and  .setting  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  favorite  performance  of  tourists  and  others  who  delight  in  oddities 
to  swim  in  both  oceans  in  the  same  day, 

PANAMA   CANAL   COMMERCIAL  TRAFFIC. 


Year 

Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

Pacific  to  Atlantic. 

Total. 

(Fis- 
cal.) 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons. 

Cargo 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons. 

Cargo 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons. 

Cargo 
Tons. 

1915 .... 
1916 .... 
1917 .... 
1918.... 
1919 .... 
1920 .... 

Total 

530 
411 

921 
921 
1.180 

2,657,865 
1,912,846 
4,170,733 
3,938,042 
3.460,417 
5,389,567 

1,884,728 
1,308,231 
2,925,414 
2,750,378 
2,678,579 
4,168,873 

2,125.735 
1,434,236 
3,076,843 
2,639,466 
2,778,065 
4,09?;i>16 

558 
376 
971 
1,209 
1,188 
1,298 

2,758,922 
1,683,683 
4,360,088 
5,433,297 
4,418,186 
5,668,252 

1,958,307 
1,171,531 
3,083,944 
3,908,480 
3,443,006 
4,376,780 

2,814,057 
1,705,810 
4,152,412 
4,922,647 
4,029,742 
5,281,983 

1,088 
787 
1,876 
2,130 
2,107 
2,478 

5,416,787 
3,596,529 
8,530,821 
9,371,339 
7,876,703 
11,057,819 

3,843,035 
2,479.762 
6,009,358 
6,658,858 
6,131,575 
8,545,653 

4,969,793 
3,140,04.6 
7.229,25^ 
7,562,113 
6,807,807 
9,374,49^ 

4,868 

21,529,470 

15,720,203 

16,146,861 

5>8 

24,322,428 

17,942,048 

22,936,651 

10,466 

45,851,898 

33,662.2F1 

39,083.512 

DULUTH-SUPERiOR  INTERLAKE  TRAFFBC. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Valuation  of 
Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Valuation  of 
Shipments. 

Total 
Receipts  and 
Shipments. 

Tot.  Valuat'n 
Receipts  and 
Shipments. 

Short  tons. 

Dollars. 

Short  tons. 

Dollars. 

Short  tons. 

Dollars. 

1907  ,  . . . . 

7,840,023 

95,702.839 

26,946,682 

191,826,855 

34,786,705 

287,529.694 

1908  

6,594,915 

66,664,997 

17,202,247 

156.449,323 

23.797.162 

228,114,320 

1909   

6,815,410 

75,504,761 

25,713,891 

186,004,398 

32,529,301 

261,509,15'^ 

1910   ... 

9,520,990 

99,079.192 

27,163,588 

184.969.880 

36,684,578 

284,049,072 

1911  

9,424.962 

83,087,646 

21,247,884 

152,968,727 

30,672.846 

236,056,373 

1912  

9,705,999 

89,661,073 

31,768.777 

231,260,859 

41,474,776 

320,921,932 

1913  

12,165,608 

113.918.404 

34,709,808 

238,677,173 

46,875.416 

352,595,-577 

1914  

10,616,492 

99,186,531 

22,919,212 

187,816,429 

33,535,704 

287,002,960 

1915  

9,713,245 

117.415,770 

30,781,427 

251,386,384 

40.494,672 

368.802,1.54 

11,045,855 

110,207,992 

41,131.478 

277,011,633 

52.177,333 

387,219,62-. 

1917  

12,242,814 

141,912,526 

40,169.010 

329,397,210 

52,411,824 

471,309,73(i 

12,489,867 

128.681,152 

41,256,491 

408,833,754 

53,746,358 

537.514,906 

1919..  

10,183,694 

156,439,551 

32,711,987 

287,598,077 

42,895.681 

444,037,628 

KEEWEENAW  WATERWAY  TRAFFIC. 


Ves- 
sels. 
Num- 
ber. 

Vessels, 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Cargoes, 
West 
Bound 
Tons. 

Cargoes, 
East 
Bound 
Tons. 

Total 
Tons. 

♦Valuation, 
Exclusive  of 
Logs. 

Logs, 
M.  Ft. 
B.  M. 

Valua- 
tion of 
Logs. 

Largest 
Single 

Cargoes 
Tons. 

3.647 
3,085 
2,984 
3,426 
2,839 
2,280 
2,446 
2,162 
2,208 
2,233 
1.336 
1,044 
-  1,104 

2,477,687 
2,265,304 
2,389,204 
2,479,170 
2,293,133 
2,393,856 
2,248.262 
1.998,203 
2,383,081 
2,145,628 
1,661,725 
1,528,024 
1,347,604 

1,715,068 
1,627,924 
1,720,295 
1,609,593 
1.525.046 
1.619,872 
1.496,901 
1.397.618 
1,724,945 
1.679,311 
1,778,048 
1.671,917 
1,110.632 

732,973 
635.990 
823,778 
775,083 
621,571 
786,746 
763,659 
502,970 
737,984 
547,743 
405,226 
279,873 
276,040 

2,448,041 
2.263,914 
2,544,073 
2,384,676 
2,146,617 
2,406,618 
2,260,560 
1,900,588 
2.462.929 
2,227,054 
2,183,274 
1.951,790 
1,386,672 

$101,774,806 
77,323,898 
85,266,001 
77,262,115 
78,861,611 
86,582,812 
72,550,334 
70,010,161 
110^,414,125 
105,181,229 
106.397,272 
72.492.503 
64,513,670 

9,659 
7,242 
9,619 
13,832 
10,757 
4,118 
16,318 
8,530 
9,431 
8,314 
5,025 
7,311 
b  8,827 

«S144,834 
107,544 
134,666 
193,648 
150,598 
57,652 
179,498 
93,830 
84,879 
99,768 
72,863 
140,737 

11,115 
11,500 
10,560 
10,116 
10,000 
11,767 
10,680 
10,318 
10,881 
10,8.50 
12,079 
11,900 

Year. 


1907.... 
1908.... 
1909.... 

mo.... 

1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918... 
.  1919,... 
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SAULT  STE.  MARIE  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 


Year. 

Total 
Freight 
Tons. 

Valuation  ol 
Freight. 

'      '  ' 

Freight 
Charges. 

Average 
Haul. 

Freight 
Charges, 
Mile-ToQ 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Miles. 

Mills, 

9,041,213 

102,214,948 

9,472.214 

797.2 

1 .3 

15,062,580 

169,575,129 

1  A   OOO  T  CO 

830.0 

1 . 14 

25,643,073 

267.041.959 

24,953,314 

825 . 9 

1 . 18 

1901 

28  403  065 

289  906  865 

23  217  974 

823  3 

99 

1902  

35i961,146 

358!306!300 

28,'566!l89 

827  .'4 

!89 
.92 

1903  

34,674,437 

349.405,014 

26,727,735 

835.6 

1904..  

31,546,106 

334,502,686 

21,552,894 

843.5 

.81 

44,270,680 

416,965.484 

31,420,585 
36,666,889 

833.3 

.85 

1906  

61,751,080 

537,463,454 

842.4 

.84 

58,217,214 

669,830,188 

38.457,345 

828.3 

.80 

41,390,557 

470,141,318 

23,903.244 

842.0 

.69 

57.895,149 

626.104,173 

36,291,948 

809.0 

.78 

1910  

62.363,218 

654,010,844 

38.710.904 

840.0 

.74 

1911  

63,477,216 

695,019,844 

29,492.196 

826.0 

.67 

1912  

72,472.676 

791.357.837 

40.578,225 

831 .0 

.67 

1913  

79,718.344 

865.957,838 

44,380,864 

820.0 

,68 

1914  

55.369.934 

634,800,268 

27,597,099 

832.8 

.60 

1915  

71.290,304 

882,263,141 

41,984,031 

,832.0 

.71 

1916  

91.888.219 

974,161,156 

60,845,023 

824.0 

.80 

1917  

89.813.818 

1,196.922,183 

89,277,226 

820.0 

1.21 

1918   . 

85,680,327 

987,005,347 

83.507,638 

818.2 

1.19 

1919  

68,235.5^ 

914,513.944 

58.478.567 

815.0 

1.05 

Value  of 
^American 
Craft. 


Value  of 
Canadian 
Craft. 


Dollars. 
27,857,700 
40,858.800 
66,116,583 
57,244,200 
67,205.000 
68.252.800 
63,789,300 
73,211,300 
88,392,000 
102,525,500 
101,643,000 
116,192.000 
123,061,500 
109.336,000 
125.618,800 
127,125,500 
117,211,000 
123,472,700 
129,170,500 
229,538,875 
223,757.625 
223.162,200 


Dollars, 
1,777,800 
2,037.000 
3,618,576 
3,311,900 
3,792,400 
6,384.500 
6,377,100 
5,429,000 
6,140,500 
7.918,000 
10,054,000 
10,707,000 
11.675,000 
12,211,500 
12,927,500 
15,295,700 
17,420.700 
15,936,700 
15,757,700 
18,247,475 
17,583,550 
17.409,450 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CANAL  SYSTEM. 

(Communicated  by  Edward  S.  Walsh,  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.) 

The  route  of  the  improved  Erie  Canal,  commonly  known  as  the  Erie  Barge  Canal,  was  placed  in  com- 
mission for  the  entire  distance  between  Troy  and  Buffalo  on  May  15.  1918.  The  Champlain  Barge  Canal, 
from  Troy  to  Wliitehall,  was  completed  May  15,  1916.  The  Oswego  Barge  Canal,  connecting  with  Lake 
Ontario  at  Oswego,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  branches  connecting  those  lakes,  also 
have  been  computed. 

The  moneys  expended  up  to  April  1, 1920,  for  canal  improvement  under  recent  bond  issues  are  as  follows: 
Erie.  Champlain,  and  Oswego  Canals,  under  bond  issue  of  1903  and  1915.  $128,000,000.  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Canal  improvement,  under  bond  issue  of  1909,  $7,000,000.  For  construction  of  terminal  docks 
with  warehouses,  and  freight-handling  machinery  on  all  canals,  under  bond  issue  of  1911,  $15,252,499. 
The  above  figures  include  land  damages  and  adjusted  claims  of  all  kinds.  The  new  Champlain  Canal,  from 
Troy  to  Whitehall,  has  been  fully  completed.  The  new  Erie-Oswego  route,  from  the  Hudson  River;  at 
Troy,  to  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  also  has  been  completed. 

The  improved  Erie  Canal  is  the  main  waterway  and  extends  across  the  State  from  Troy  to  Buffalo. 
Officially,  the  route  commences  at  Congress  Street,  Troy,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River  to 
Waterford,  where  the  westward  turn  is  made.  From  Waterford  the  line  of  the  Mohawk  River,  canalized, 
is  generally  followed  to  a  point  beyond  Little  Falls.  Westerly  from  this  point  the  new  channel  follows  the 
route  of  the  old  canal  in  part,  but  passes  the  northerly  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Utica  on  a  new  line,  thence 
to  the  south  of  Rome  and  then  into  and  across  Oneida  Lake.  Passing  out  of  Oneida  Lake,  the  Oneida  River 
is  used  to  its  junction  with  the  Seneca  River  at  Three  River  Point;  thence  through  the  Seneca  River  to  and 
through  the  Clyde  River  to  a  point  east  of  Lyons;  thence  following  the  old  canal,  deepened  and  enlarged, 
to  a  point  beyond  Pittsford.  Here  the  channel  leaves  the  old  route,  crossing  the  Genesee  River  about  a 
mile  south  of  Rochester  on  a  pool  created  by  the  construction  of  a  dam,  joining  the  line  of  the  old  canal 
a  few  miles  westerly,  and  continuing  thence  in  the  former  channel,  deepened  and  widened,  to  and  through 
Tonawanda  Creek,  canalized,  to  Tonawanda,  where  the  Niagara  River  is  entered  and  followed  to  Lake  Erie, 
at  Buffalo.    The  length  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  approximately  340  miles. 

A  section  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  has  been  retained  for  use,  without  enlargement,  between  its  junction 
with  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Waterford  and  Albany.  Boats  may  enter  this  section  of  the  canai  at  its 
northern  end  at  Waterford ,  from  the  Hudson  River  by  means  of  the  upper  or  lower  side  cut  locks  at  Water- 
vliet,  or  at  its  southern  end  from  the  Hudson  River,  at  Albany.  This  canal  passes  through  the  City  of 
Watervliet. 

The  old  Erie  Canal,  through  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  portions  of  the  same  in  Rochester,  have  tem- 
porarily been  continued  in  use  together  with  tlie  section  between  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo. 

The  dimensions  of  boats  using  the  above  sections  of  the  old  canal  will  be  limited  to  the  following: 
Length.  98  feet;  width,  17  feet  5  inches;  draught,  6  feet,  and  height  above  water  line,  11  feet  6  inches;  ex- 
cepting, however,  that  the  draught  of  boats  using  the  unimproved  Champlain  Canal  between  Waterford 
and  Watervliet  is  limited  to  4  feet  6  inches. 

The  improved  Champlain  Canal  commences  in  the  Hudson  River  at  Waterford.  where  the  improved 
Erie  Canal  starts  westward,  and  follows  generally  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River,  canalized,  as  far  north- 
ward as  Fort  Edward,  where  a  new  route  has  been  established  to  Whitehall  on  the  inlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  improved  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  improved  Erie 
Canal  at  a  point  near  Montezuma.  The  Cayuga  branch  follows  the  valley  of  the  Seneca  River  to  Cayuga 
Lake;  thence  through  Cayuga  Lake  to  the  Cayuga  Lake  inlet  at  Ithaca.  The  Seneca  branch  follows  the 
Seneca  River  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Cayuga  branch  near  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  connects 
with  Seneca  Lake  near  Geneva;  thence  through  Seneca  Lake  to  Watkins.  with  an  extension  to  Montour  Falls. 

The  improved  Oswego  Canal  branches  northerly  from  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Three  River  Point 
and  follows  generally  the  line  of  the  Oswego  River,  canalized,  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 

The  Black  River  Canal  has  been  retained  without  enlargement  and  extends  from  its  junction  with  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Rome  northerly  to  Carthage,  although  it  is  not  navigable  further  north  than  Lyohs  Falls. 

The  width  of  the  new  canal  channel  varies  according  to  the  section  traversed.  Through  Canailized 
rivers  and  lakes  the  channel  is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  wide.  Through  rock  cuts  in  land  lines  a  mini- 
mum bottom  width  of  ninety-four  feet  lias  been  provided,  and  through  eartli  sections  the  minimum  width 
at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  seventy-five  feet.  The  locks  on  tlie  improved  canals  fre  uniform  in  size. 
The  inside  dimensions  of  the  lock  chi.mbers  are  300  feet  in  -length,  ar^d  45  feet  in  width.  The  clearance 
under  fixed  bridges  spanning  the  new  channel  is  15  H  feet. 

Tlie  Brie  Barge  Canal  lost  $500,000  in  1918,  and  $140,000  in  1919  under  Federal  operation. 
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TONNAGE  MOVED  TOWARD  TIDEWATER  ON  N.  Y,  STATE  CANALS. 


Forest  Products 


Agriculture. 


Manufactures, 


Merchandise. 


All  Other  and  Totals. 


Year. 


1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887. , 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891 . . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901 . . 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 


836,105 
903,080 
936,525 
670,556 
667,596 
624.200 
764,322 
743,496 
694.972 
608,891 
621.273 
497.384 
503.562 
404,251 
418,948 
249,760 
347.754 
353.429 
336,536 
318.866 
252,629 
259,762 
236.331 
194.503 
159,019 
177.740 
173,307 
125,944 
73,032 
75,540 
71.374 
65,986 
56.314 
51,914 
23,097 
16,948 
6,429 
17.020 
12.677 
1.766 


Cham- 
plain. 


Erie. 


366,102 
464.858 
461.291 
507,577 
429,854 
491,119 
436,988 
462,783 
379,307 
406,956 
316,729 
319,844 
388,058 
404,251 
257.207 
230,043 
217.299 
240,204 
191,294 
231,831 
165.113 
123.060 

99.911 
101.922 

94.506 
150.777 
146,870 
106,681 

82,475 
122,127 
129.433 
125,663 
165,854 
114,891 

88,458 
122,432 
155.944 
164.744 
177,257 
101.903 


-2.084,096 
1.137,107 
985.535 
1,189.963 
1.038,679 
874,692 
1.365,554 
1,387,018 
956,999 
968.671 
865.054 
967,267 
843,515 
1.362.67G 
1,177,658 
420.192 
928,423 
604.929 
540.272 
433,916 
324,089 
388.864 
354,368 
369.770 
272,340 
284.953 
349,880 
316.075 
250.083 
254,479 
280,780 
194.586 
96,961 
125,774 
120,827 
81,648 
46,500 
18,351 
81,621 
143. -3 11 


Cham- 
pl^in. 


Erie. 


j  Cham- 
j^in. 


Erie. 


6.187 
28.240 
38.783 
27.615 
15,365 
22,138 
34,758 
25.148 
15,747 
7.889 
9.582 
13,345 
13,326 
1,362,676 
12,277 
17,345 
23,3B0 
9.471 
11,782 
5,729 
36,390 
40,492 
52,913 
47,648 
20,416 
17.220 
24,542 
13.632 
5,842 
14,552 
20,866 
32,582 
14.095 
7,008 
1,337 
1,249 
1,525 
8,480 
8,651 
2,263 


35,667 
47,722 
50.232 
42.702 
46.711 
49,553 
42,374 
43,749 
61,377 
61.570 
50,814 
44,874 
64.522 
34,510 
67.767 
89,542 
76,378 
99,925 
93,621 
104,037 
103,755 
74,789 
88,804 
110,964 
119,837 
115.878 
108,880 
65.680 
80,984 
113,610 
103,448 
99,528 
89.069 
64.557 
67.490 
90,319 
00,482 
27, .501 
60,781 
113.950 


3,730 
5,291 
11,644 
5,ii08 
10.188 
12,153 
8,331 
8,817 
11,650 
13,680 
13,284 
6,668 
7.211 
34,510 
879 
2,650 
3,648 
1.064 
844 
22.242 
168 
1,014 


168 


179 


240 
'336 


152 
'"280 
""73 
*4,675 


16,571 
9,508 
18,730 
20,677 
32,815 
31,101 
45,393 
10,313 
16,025 
11,105 
17,259 
45,708 
46,675 
23,978 
79,158 
14,820 
22,057 
8,729 
9,586 
5,653 
2.292 
783 
298 
222 
906 
2,538 
1,227 
715 
720 
1,436 
640 
68 
1,934 
2,571 
927 
4,016 
155 
4,043 
15,175 
63 


Cham- 
plain. 


Erie. 


13,99: 
5,948 
5,424 
7.1.41 
12,723 
17,178 
20,599 
10,397 
4,339 
5,323 
503.577 
8,216 
17,332 
23,978 
21,272 
25.483 
12,245 
18^,846 
17,653 
12,118 
12,896 
10,474 
9.403 
7,395 
3,344 
3,908 
5.326 
4,642 
4,160 
9.064 
8,576 
4,039 
2,999 
5.007 
3.398 
5,200 
3,245 
6,578 
1,211 
486 


3,226,3.58 
2,193.302 
2,102,440 
2,006.886 
1,914,192 
1,701,834 
2,348,083 
2.292.312 
1,850,621 
1.845.100 
1,693.128 
1,689.069 
1,619,437 
1.940,783 
1.891,454 
970,892 
1,539,034 
1.270,775 
1,210,956 
1.099,872 
889.285 
931,352 
868,513 
836,773 
691,602 
763,345 
765.140 
679,330 
673,000 
559,368 
540,609 
453,316 
"  300.683 
274,793 
235. 3S9 
220,589 
1.54.181 
96,350 
190,850 
279,511 


Cham- 
plain. 


Both 
Canaiy. 


841,044 
872,587 
965.712 
884,390 
716.998 
791.641 
867,099 
866,611 
734.400 
778,736 

1,182.364 
697,786 
672,131 

1,940,783 
305.411 
437,571 
477.052 
455.590 
333,617 
514,632: 
403.384 
323.051: 
334,571 
321,766 
247.089 
306.998 
305,932 
19(i,29I 
182.920 
234,639 
220,651 
204.941 
217.933 
224,566 
150,307 
182,971' 
243,326 
215.963 
243.769 
169.073 


4,067,402 
3,065.839 
3.068.152 
2,892,176 
2.631,190 
2,715,219 
3.215.  J  77 
3,158,923 
2.584,063 
2,623,.S3(; 
3,024,765 
2.286,855 
2,291,568 
2,565,845 
2,256,<S95 
1.603,745 
2.073.078 
i.878,218 
1.544,573 
1,665,217 
1,292,069 
1.254,403 
1.203.084 
1.158,539 
938.691 
1.070.343 
1.071,072 
869,621 
855.920 
794,007 
701,260 
658,250 
518,616 
499.359 
385.696 
403.560 
397,507 
312,313 
434.619 
448,584 


COMMERCE   BOTH   WAYS  ON   N.  Y.  STATE  CANALS. 


Year. 

I'  oregt  Vroducts. 

Agriculture.  . 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

All  Otiier  <&  Totals 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars . 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

1880  

1,566,764 

14,351,622 

2,408,358 

68,994,218 

278,114 

14.236,227 

355.165 

109,870,264 

6,457.656 

247,844,790 

1881  

1,652,543 

18,399,932 

1,171,400 

43,440,343 

250,961 

11,863,021 

325,775 

75,331,308 

5.179,192 

162,153,565 

1882  

1,771,743 

20,285,512 

1,173,257 

42,766,687 

187.535 

4.673,440 

283.174 

61,769.4« 

5,467,423 

147,918,907 

1883  

1,828,643 

18,038,056 

1,394,581 

39.727.973 

242,649 

3,426,474 

310,844 

68,281,320 

5,664.056 

147,861,223 

1884  

1,671,706 

27,588,279 

1,264,237 

37.335,779 

205.013 

3,125.433 

300,480 

78,864,806 

5,009,488 

162,097.069 

1885....  ,  

1,595,632 

17.302,705 

1,108,711 

31.404.325 

194.714 

2.827.280 

220.237 

58,215,252 

4,731.78^ 

119.536,189 

1886  

1,523,496 

16,471.406 

1,537,331 

41.191.562 

165,760 

2,310.422 

397.249 

03.749.354 

5.293.982 

(80.061.846 

1887  

1,529,809 

15.568,667 

1,590,509 

42,729,684 

212,216 

4.808.178 

378.734 

82,161.361 

5,55:';. 805 

159,245,977 

1888  

1,389,728 

14,899,643 

1,177,587 

33,546,141 

153,905 

3,207,881 

206.437 

56,913,813 

4,942.918 

122,524,735 

1889-^.  .......... 

1,567,311 

17,012,190 

1,330,231 

30,014,906 

161,074 

5,908,500 

262,818 

80,590,288 

5,370.:i69 

154,584,222 

1890  

1,397,862 

21.887.680 

1.201,916 

31,928,371 

139,310 

1,879,276 

769,672 

73,958.275 

5.246,102 

145,761,086 

1891  

1,206,986 

17.923.469 

1.173,192 

38,568,171 

109,387 

U47,639 

250,083 

47,008,795 

4,563,472 

116,269.343 

1892  

1,249,381 

18.571.608 

1,038,851 

35,127.543 

125,781 

1,491,611 

292,468 

00.701.774 

4,281,995 

167.596.948 

1893  

1,030,604 

14,421,877 

1,514.146 

50,483,054 

66,892 

853,407 

216,013 

75,474,765 

4,331.963 

154.831,094 

1894  

872,601 

12,006,519 

1.412.142 

35,849,109 

87,241 

933,886 

352,741 

78,405.074 

3,882,56(1 

141,179,.560 

974.870 

14.504,441 

644,009 

17,185,539 

133,911 

2,489,514 

251,537 

38.648.131 

3,500.314 

97.453,021 

852,467 

11,838,186 

1,136,665 

27,268,642 

152,322 

2,494,727 

270,603 

37.512,064 

3.714.891 

100,089.578 

896,971 

11,780.232 

789,783 

16,722,091 

152,388 

1,932,216 

250,872 

42.299,589 

3.617,801 

96.083,338 

1898  

820,668 

11,489,502 

707.855 

15.005,458 

175,632 

1,369.262 

220,107 

36.386,337 

3.360.06:5 

88,122.354 

838,449 

14,312.288 

620,908 

13;428,551 

159,413 

1.555,810 

260,063 

40J52,834 

3,686.051 

92,786.712 

1900  

726,984 

9,161,366 

511,518 

11,051,632 

142,784 

2,073,468 

250,436 

42,819,110 

3,345.941 

84.123,772 

1901   . 

839,191 

10,697,001 

558,135 

15,036,822 

129,857 

1.773,198 

230,615 

37,467.681 

3.420,613 

83,478,880 

805,067 

9,546,375 

572,676 

15,546,609 

131,755 

1,687,462 

207,972 

34,857,640 

3,274,610 

81.708,4.53 

1903  

690,161 

9,726.311 

597.047 

15,812,570 

130,406 

1,835,315 

241,564 

34,613,801 

3,615,;{85 

77,713,325 

1904  

738,793 

9,255,116 

427,969 

13,791,790 

129.665 

1,515,628 

200,472 

27,205.160 

3,i:58,.547 

66,381.817 

1905  

851,098 

11,640.382 

436,979 

13,875,972 

132,438 

1,589.118 

172,665 

19,292.625 

3,226.896 

57,918.586 

1906  

854,610 

12,639,416 

648.715 

17,743.782 

170,584 

1,903,347 

202,285 

23.531.901 

3.510.907 

66.501,417 

1907  

747,736 

11,032,348 

606.159 

22.069,011 

96,916 

1,146,417 

169,258 

19.957.084 

3.407.914 

63.903,970 

1908  

565,443 

7,905,428 

449.846 

15,641.072 

106,371 

1,403.612 

166,061 

19,415,235 

3.051,877 

54,511,509 

1909  

647,739 

9,027,781 

447,217 

13,902,062 

163,871 

2,665.622 

194,273 

.22,405,574 

3,116.5:{6 

59.081,572 

1910  

654,094 

9,373,099 

492,536 

15.068,375 

145.419 

2,161.199 

215,446 

25,132,370 

3.073.412 

59,042,178 

1911....  .  

656,500 

9,471,169 

355,301 

12,874,402 

137,463 

1,806,938 

166,419 

17,044,496 

3.097.068 

49,577,629 

1912  

'584,964 

8,917.887 

196,014 

6,491,416 

119.512 

1,-599,552 

152,982 

15,007,394 

2,606.116 

38.444,617 

1913  

517,761 

8,528,883 

256  652 

8.436,134 

90,799 

1,540,298 

135,080 

12.867,8611 

2,602.035 

36.865.451 

1914  

377.127 

5,931,884 

217.397 

7,352,586 

83,504 

1,056,509 

93,095 

9.463,737 

2,080.850 

28.277.991 

366,618 

5,366,707 

218,300 

7,618,495 

107,058 

1,372,542 

138,549 

12,516,580 

1,858.114 

o0.610.670 

350,047 

5,694,704 

142,315 

6.702,741 

.  65,949 

1,551,673 

101.543 

10,418,301 

1,625.050 

27,513,525 

1917  

378,781 

8,096,613 

45,519 

2,742.683 

27,658 

541,350 

84;687 

10,145,197 

1,?97,225 

24.757,077 

1918  

292,720 

7,521,659 

109.784 

8,457,531 

76,38o 

7.130.947 

47,582 

9,442,523 

1,159,270 

35,212,459 

1919  

194.807 

184,899 

203.307 

1,238.844 

The  canals  were  made  free  in  1882. 
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Commerce — Erie  Canal,  Etc, 


DATE  OF  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  ERIE  CANAL. 


"('ANAL  Open.  Canal  Closed 


Apr.  12, 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  22, 
Mar.  27. 
May  2. 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  16, 
Apr.  25, 
Apr.  19, 
Apr.  17, 
Apr.  15. 
Apr,  25, 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  12, 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  24, 
Apr.  20, 
May  1, 
Apr.  18, 
Apr.  16, 
Apr.  16s 
Mfiy  1, 
May  1, 
May  1. 
Apr.  22, 
Apr.  15, 
Apr.  20, 
Apr.  20, 
May  1, 
May  1, 
May  5, 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1820 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


Dec.  5. 
Dec.  18, 
Dec,  18, 
Dec.  20, 
Dec.  17, 
Dec.  17, 
Dec.  1, 
Dec.  21, 
Dec.  12, 
Dec.  12, 
Nov,  30, 
Nov.  26, 
Dec.  9, 
N~ov.  25, 
Deo.  16, 
Dec.  9, 
Nov.  30. 
Nov.  28, 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  26, 
Nov.  29, 
Nov.  25, 
Nov.  30., 
Dec.  9, 
Dec.  6, 
Dec.  11, 
Dec.  5, 
Dec.  16, 
Dec.  20, 
Dec.  3, 
Dec.  10, 
Dec.  4. 


182  5 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

183 

1836; 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 


^^11   Canal  Open.  Canal  Closed. ^^^^^^  (qanal  Open.  Canal  Closed.  J^^^ 


238 
243 
241 
269 
230 
242 
230 
241 
-  238 
240 
230 
216 
234 
228 
241 
228 
221 
222 
214 
222 
228 
224 
214 
223 
219 
234 
235 
239 
245 
217 
224 
214 


May  6, 
Apr,  28, 
Apr.  15, 
Apr.  25. 
May  1, 
May  1, 
May  1, 
Apr.  80, 
May  1, 
May  1, 
May  6. 
May  4, 
May  6, 
May  10, 
Apr.  24, 
May  13. 
May  15, 
May  5, 
May  18, 
May  4, 
May  8, 
Apr.  15, 
May  8, 
Apr.  16, 
May  12, 
Apr,  11, 
May  7, 
May  6, 
May  11, 
May  1, 
May  7, 
May  10, 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
■Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


15,  1857 

8,  1858 
12,  1859 
12,  1860 
10,  1861 
10.  1862 

9,  1863 
8,  1864 

12,  1865 
12,  1866 

20,  1867 

7,  1868 
10,  1869 

8,  1870 
1,  1871 
1,  1872 
5.  1873 

5,  1874 
30.  1875 

1,  1876 
7,  1877 

7.  1878 

6,  1879 

21,  1880 

8,  1881 

7,  1882 
1,  1883 
1,  1884 
1,  1885 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
3,  1888 


Open. 


223 
225 
242 
232 
224 
224 
223 
223 
226 
226 
229 
217 
218 
213 
220 
202 
205 
215 
197 
211 
214 
237 
212 
220 
211 
241 
208 
209 
205 
214 
208 
207 


May  1, 
Apr.  28, 
May  5, 
May  1, 
May  3, 
May  1, 
May  3, 
May  1, 
May  8, 
May  7, 
Apr.  26, 
Apr.  25, 
May  7, 
Apr.  24, 
May  2, 
May  5, 
May  4, 
May  2, 
May  1, 
May  5, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
June  13, 
May*  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  10, 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
■1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


30,  1889 
30,  1890 
5.  1891 
5,  1892 
30,  1893 
30,  1894 
5,  1895 
1,  1896 
1,  1897 
10,  1898 
1,  1899 
1.  1900 
30,  1901 
4,  1902 
28,  1903 
26  1904 
28,  1905 
28,  1906 

10,  1907 
30.  1908 
15,  1909 
15,  1910 
15,  1911 
15,  1912 

1,  1913 
1,  1914 
3D,  1916 
30,  1916 
15,  1917 
12,  1918 

11.  1919 


Open. 


214 

216 
215 
219 
212 
214 
216 
214 
208 
218 
219 
220 
207 
224 
210 
205 
209 
211 
224 
210 
185 
185 
185 
186 
172 
201 
200 
200 
184 
212 
211 


♦Western  Divisloo  of  the  canal  opened  May  25,  1914. 


DATE  OF  OPENING  OF  LAKE  ERIE,  AT  BUFFALO. 


April  21. 
April  1, 
TNlay  10, 
May  5, 
T^.Iay  8, 
Vpril  27- 
April  23, 
April 
May  3, 
April  27, 
May  16, 
Mar.  31, 
April  11, 
April  27. 


1827 
1828 
1820 
1830 

1831 
1H32 
1  S3n 
1834 
183o 
1836 
1837 
T838 
1839 
1840, 


April  14. 
Mar.  7, 
May  6, 
Mar.  14, 
April  3, 
-April  11, 
April  23, 
April  9. 
Mar.  25. 
Mar.  25, 
April  2, 
April  20, 
April  14, 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


April  29, 
April  21, 
May  2. 
April  27, 
April  15, 
Aoril  7, 
April  17, 
April  13, 
April  15, 
April  3, 
April  13, 
April  26, 
April  28. 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


April 
April 
May 
April 
April 
May 
April 
April 
May 
May 
April 
Mar. 
April 


21,  1867 

19,  1868 

1.  1869 

16,  1870 
1,  1871 
6,  1872 

29,  1873 

18,  1874 

12,  1875 

4,  1876 

17,  1877 
24,  1878 
24,  1879 


Mar. 
May 
Mar. 
May 
April 
May 
April 
.-^pril 
April 
April 
Mar. 
April 
April 


19,  1880 

1,  1881 
26,  1882 

4,  1883 

25,  1884 

2.  1885 

26,  1886 
17,  1887 
10.  1888 
10,  1889 
31.  1890 

13,  1891 

14.  1892 


April  15.  1893 

April  28.  1894 

AprU    4,  1895 

April  19,  1896 

April    6.  1897 

Mar.  25,  1898 

April  27,  1899 

April  22,  1900 

April  20.  1901 

April    9,  1902 

April    6,  1903- 

May  10,  IJKM 

April  22,  1905 

April  15,  1906 


April  6, 
April  25. 
April  22, 
April  15, 
April  15, 
April  28. 
April  13. 
April  14, 
April  15. 
April  16, 
April  12, 
April  16. 
Mar.  20, 
April  20. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


DATE  OF  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  HUDSON  RIVER. 


Hn-ER  Open.  River  Closed.  Qp^i^  River  Open.  River  Closed.  River  Open.  River  Closed. 


Mar.  6, 
Feb.  25, 
Mar.  20, 
Feb.  8, 
Apr,  1, 
Mar.  15, 
Mar.  1.5, 
Alar.  25, 
Alar.  21, 
Feb.  25. 
Mar.  25, 
Apr.  4, 
Alar.  27, 
Alar.  19, 
Alar.  25, 
Feb.  25. 
Alar.  24, 
Feb.  4, 
Apr.  13, 
Alar.  18, 
Feb.  24, 
Mar.  18, 
Apr.  7, 
Alar.  22, 
Mar.  19, 
Alar.  10, 
Feb.  25, 
Alar.  28, 
Mar.  23, 
Mar,  17, 
Mai'.  27. 
Apr.  11, 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
18,55 
1856 


Dec.  13, 

Dec.  13, 
Nov.  25, 
Dec.  23, 
Jan.  14, 
Dec,  25, 
Dec.  6. 
Dec,  21, 
Dec.  13, 
Dec.  15, 
Nov.  20, 
Dec.  7, 
Dec.  14, 
Nov.  25. 
Nov.  18, 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  19, 
Nov.  28, 
Dec.  10, 
Dec.  17, 
Dec.  3, 
Dec.  14, 
Dec.  25. 
Dec.  27, 
Dec.  26, 
Dec.  17, 
Dec.  14, 
Dec.  23, 
Deo..  21, 
Dec.  8. 
Dec.  20, 
Dec.  14, 


1825 
-1826 
1827 
1828 
1830 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1S38 
183'^ 
184C 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1866 


283 
302 
251 
220 
286 
283 
262 
289 
277 
291 
268 
244 
261 
257 
286 
285 
286 
308 
242 
278 
283 
275 
263 
292 
286 
282 
293 
270 
274 
266 
268 
248 


Feb.  27, 
Mar.  20, 
Mar.  13, 
Alar.  6, 
Mar.  6, 
Apr.  4, 
Anr.  3, 
Alar.  11, 
Mar.  22, 
Mar.  20, 
Mar,  26, 
Mar.  24, 
Apr.  5, 
Mar.  31, 
Mar.  12, 
Apr.  7, 
Apr.  16, 
Alar.  19, 
Apr.  13. 
Apr.  1, 
Mar.  30, 
Alar.  14, 
Apr.  4, 
Mar.  5, 
Alar.  21, 
Mar.  8, 
Mar.  29, 
Mar.  25, 
Apr.  7, 
Mar.  30. 
Apr.  9, 
Apr.  8, 


185 

1858 

18o9 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

18S6 

1887 

1888 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


27,  1857 
17,  1858 

10,  1859 

14,  1860 
23,  1861 

19,  1862 

11,  1863 

12,  1864 

16.  1865 

15,  1866 

8,  1867 
5,  1S68 

9.  1869 

17,  1870 
29,  1871 

9,  1872 
22,  1873 

12,  1874 
29,  1875 

2,  1876 
31,  1877 

20,  1878 
20,  1879 
25,  1880 

2,  1882 
4,  1882 

15,  1883 

19,  1884 

13,  1885 

3.  1886 

20.  1887 

14,  1S88 


303 
273 
273 
283 
294 
259 
252 
277 
270 
270 
257 
252 
248 
261 
263 
247 
221 
269 
229 
245 
277 
282 
261 
265 
287 
272 
261 
269 
2.50 
248 
256 
251 


Mar,  19,  1889 
Not  closed . . 
Mar.  22,  189 
Apr.  1,  1892 
Apr.  1,  1893 
Mar.  18,  1894 
Apr.  2,  1895 
Apr.  17,  1896 
Apr.  29,  1897 
iMar.  14,  1898 
Mar.  29,  1899 
Apr.  9.  1900 
Mar.  28,  1901 
Mar.  17,  190; 
Alar.  U,  1903 
Apr.  4,  1904 
Apr.  3,  1905 
Mar.  22,  1906 
Mar.  29,  1907 
Alar.  23,  1908 
Mar.  15,  1909 
Alar.  17,  1910 
Alar.  22,  1911 
Mar.  26,  1912 
Mar.  17,  1913 
Alar.  31,  1914 
Alar.  18,  1915 
Apr.  3.  1916 
Mar.  28,  1917 
\t)r.  1.  1918 
Mar.  19.  1919 
Mar.  30,  1920 


Not 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


closed 

3,  1890 
24.  1891 
22,  1892, 

6,  1893, 
24,  1894 

9,  1895 

10,  1896 

7,  1897 
12,  1898 

28.  1999 

11,  1900 

1.  1901 

8,  1902 

2.  1903 

4,  1904 
15,  1905 

6,  1906 
6,  1907 

18,  1908 
22,  1909 

9,  1910 

3.  1912 
6,  1913 

29.  1913 
22,  1914 
20,  1915 
17.  1916 

9,  1917] 

19.  1918 
17.  1919 


286 
337 
277 
266 
250 
282 
252 
246 
223 
274 
275 
246 
248 
266 
263 
244 
257 
260 
253 
271 
283 
278 
288 
318 
287 
267 
278 
259 
276 
262 
274 


Principal  Ports  of  the  World. 
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PRINCIPAL  PORTS  OF  THE  WORLD.     (Final  .000  omitted.) 


1  COUmttY  AND  PORT. 


EUROPE. 

Unit.  King' m:  London. 

Liverpool  

Hull  

Mancnester   

G  asgow  

SouthamptOD  ...  . . 

Grimsby  

Harwich  

Tyne  port-8  

Cardiff  

Leith  

Bristol  

Belfast  r  

Germany:  Hamburg... 

Bremen   

Belgium:  Antwerp.  . . . 
France:  Marsailles.  . . . 

Havre   

Dunlcirk  

Bordeaux  

Italy:  Genoa  

Naples   ; . 

Turkey:  Constannoole 
Aust..-  Hungary:  Trieste 

Fiume  

Russia:  Petrograd  

Riga  

Odessa  

vindau. .  ■.  

Revai  

Libau  

Novorossisk   

Nikolaiev  

Rostov  

Batum'  

Vladivostok  

Spain:  Barcelona  

Biiboa  

Cadiz  


Yr 


Im- 
ports. 


Dollars 

1,873,535 
2,357,018 
368,401 
380  528 
342,698 
143.490 
40.123 
4.706 
57.520 
72.488 
47.640 
223  967 
33,193 
1.084.325 
37i>,60>? 
623,164 
518.756 
441,718 
41,865 
298,189 
s387,600 
90.94- 
74  360 
175  99 
42.600 
14.575 
463 
72  i 
4  05) 
1,?00 
15.703 
9,57:5 

424 

-  4,469 
26.481 
128,577 
29,673 
33,264 


Ex- 
ports. 


Dollars 

763,66: 
966,189 
71,521 
140,.591 
127,098 
49,787 
16,981 
377 
58,741 
92, .159 
21,612 
4,268 
2.085 
817,275 
211,421 
038,181 
.301  291 

99,90: 

F.165 
132.; 
120,934 
31,768 
28  600 
161  430 
52,900 
16.841 
103 

27,852 
1,494 
10  .590 
35.858 
18.442 
30,749 
14,ri93 
1,752 
66,188 
9,847 
6  016 


Total 
Com- 
merce . 


Do  lars 

2.637,202 
3,323.80? 
439,925 
521,119 
469,796 
193,277 
57.404 
5,083 
116.261 
164,847 
69,252 
228,235 
35,278 
1,901,600 
582,029 
1.2U.345 
823.046 
541,620 
50.330 
430  723 
508,534 
122,713 
102.980 
^37  428 
97,7.56 
31,416 
566 
772 
31.913 
3.194 
26.293 
45,431 
19-315 
31.173 
19,062 
28,233 
194.765 
39.520 
39  28- 


Country  AND  Port. 


AMERICA. 

Unit.  States:  New  York 
Galveston . .    .  . .  . » . 

New  Orleans .  

MiJSS3,ChUS9ttS  

Philadelphia  

Maryland  

San  Franciscov  

Was'aington  

Virginia .  

Buffalo  

Michigan  

St  Lawrence  

Canada:  Montreal.  .  .  . 
Mexico:  Vera  Cruz .... 

Tampico  

Cuba:  Havana.-.  

Argentina:  Bu.  Aires.  . 
Brazil:  Santos  

Rio  de  Janeiro ...... 

Chile:  Valparaiso  

iQuIque  

Antofagasta  

Peru:  Callao  

Uruguay:  Montevideo. 

ASIA. 

China:  Shanghai  

Canton  

Tientsin  

Japan  r  Yokahoma .... 

Kobe^.   . 

_  Osaka  

Brit.  Cols:  Singapore. 

Calcutta  

Bombay  

AFRIOA. 

Egypt :  Alexandria .... 

OCEANIA. 

Australia:  Sydney  

Mf^Iliourne  


Yr . 

Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 
ports. 

■ 

Douars 

'-■ 

Dollars 

1919 

2,064,654 

3,456,329 

1919 

17,705 

467,699 

1919 

177,286 

563,073 

1919 

299,365 

33'l,487 

1919 

153,819 

519,664 

1910 

38.9(X) 

353,713 

1919 

238,027 

240,624 

1919 

195,919 

292,274 

1919 

4.865 

175,012 

1919 

96,738 

199,051 

1919 

74,896 

297,02;^ 

1919 

151,61? 

99.55^ 

1919 

186,136 

396,976 

1913 

40,733 

42,118 

191  < 

22,825 

40,379 

1918 

212,282 

88,5'i4 

1918 

415,018 

402,069 

1918 

66,946 

97,356 

1918 

119,4! 9 

65,4  .'7 

1918 

87,70.^ 

28,799 

1918 

12,754 

50.529 

1918 

19,35) 

50,751 

1918 

33,228 

1916 

33,054 

6" '3'^*^ 

1918 

256,414 

240,100 

1918 

33,556 

60,161 

1018 

70,814 

.  31,994 

1918 

258.30 ^ 

406,861 

1918 

390,546 

268,  m 

1918 

68.494 

202.101 

1917 

276,299 

264,339 

1918 

188.12! 

27:i.780 

1918 

184,:322 

i547,03D 

1918 

165,771 

201,594 

1918 

135.868 

175.762 

1918 

"100.242 

85.926 

Total 
Com- 
merce . 


Dollars 

5.520,98.3 
485,404 
740,359 
633,852 
673,383 
392,61.^ 
478,551 
488,193 
179, 87Z 
295,789 
371,918 
251,169 
583,112 
82,851 
63,204 
300,83*: 
817,087 
164,302 
184,846 
116,504 
63,283 
70,101 
68,684 
100,385 

496.514 
93,817 
102,808 
665,163 
659. 182 
270,595 
530,63i 
461,903 
431,357 

367,365 

311,630 
186,168 


VESSEL  TONNAGE,  PRINCIPAL  PORTS. 


Country  and  Port. 


EUROPE. 

United  Kingdom:  Loudon. . . 

Liverpool  

Cardiff:^  

Tyne  ports  

Newport   .  .  . 

Swansea  

■  Glasgow  

Malta- Vaietta  

Gibraltar  

Germany:  Hamburg  

Bremen  

Bremerhaven  

Denmark:  Copenhagen  

France:  Dunkirk  \  .  .  . 

Havre  

Rouen  

Bordeaux.  .  

Boulogne  

Marseilles  

Austria-Himgary:  Fiume. .  .  . 

Tiieste  

Belgium:  Antwerp  

Netherlands:  Rotterdam.  . . . 
Italy:  Genoa.  

Naples  

Greece:  Piraeus   

Portugal:  Lisbon  

Russia:  Cronstadt-Petrograd. 


Riga 

Archangel  -  

Batum  

Vladivostok  

Spain:  Barcelona  

Bilbao  (Vizcaya) 

Valencia   

Turkey  Constantinople. 


Yr. 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1913 
1913 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1916 
1917 
191.5 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1913 


Entered  Cleared 


5,092 
6,569 
3,492 
2,192 
1,092 
1,255 
1,375 
2,373 
7,158 
12,997 
1,511 
2,0.38 
862 
1,422 
3,138 
3,354 
1,631 
1,249 
4,496 
2.750 
3,466 
5,301 
5,209 
4.238 
2,034 
93 
5,594 
1,117 
1,044 
772 
9.39 
716 
1,246 
1,056 
'  1,447 
800 


3,792 
5,596 
4,762 
3,375 
1,172 
1,341 
1,956 
2.366 
5,553 
13.192 
1..506 
1,945 
209 
239 
1,485 
-142 
1,003 
978 
2,426 
2,144 
3,450 
5.200 
5,207 
4,403 
1,996 
92 
5,596 
1,067 
1,081 
823 
861 
706 
1,216 
1,428 
1,169 
736 
319 


Country  and  port. 


AMERICA. 

United  States:  New  York .... 

Massachusetts  

PhiladelphiEt  

Maryland  

Galveston  

New  Orleans  

Washington  

San  Francisco  

Canada:  Montreal  

Vancouver.  .  

Victoria  

Mexico:  Tampico.  .  :  

Vera  Cruz  

Argentina:  Buenos  Aires  

Brazil:  Rio  de  Janeiro  

Santos.  •  

Uruguay:  Montevideo.  

Cuba:  Havana  '. 

ASIA. 

British  India:  Bombay  

Calcutta  

British  colonies,  n.  e.  s.: 

Hongkong- Victoria  

Singapore  

Colombo  

Aden  

China:  Shanghai  

Japan:  Yokohama  

Kobe  

Moji  

AFRICA. 

Egypt:  Alexandria  

Union  of  S.  Africa:  Cape  Town 

OCEANIA. 

Australia:  Melbourne  

Sydney  

Freoriantle  


1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1912 
1912 
1915 
1918 
1918 
1916 
1918 

1918 
1918 

1918 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 

1916 

191 

1916 


Entered  Cleared 


15.049 
1,772 
2,791 
1.984 
1.183 
3.141 
2,906 
1,200 
1,708 
1,770 
1,661 
1,521 
1,447 
6.258 
3.865 
1,735 
5,5.57 
3.164 

1,234 
1,078 

8.528 
5,412 
2,783 
1,640 
6.969 
3,332 
5,023 
3.523 

738 
1,496 

71  n 
1.079 

736 


14,275 
1,284 
3,316 
2.635 
1,421 
3,470 
3,115 
1,353 
1,781 
1,458 
2,025 
1,516 
1,427 
5,654 
3,888 
1,746 
5,549 
3.145 

1,287 
1.268 

8,404 

2. 764 
1,650 
7,080 
3.256 
5.13Z 
3.62y 

900 
1.612^ 

375 
1.102 

759 


Except  as  to  New  York,  the  other  United  States  tonnage  figures  by  ports  are  for  1917. 
Cgures  are  lor  year  ending  March  31.    In  several  other  countries  figures  are  for  fiscal  years. 
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SHIPBUILDING  TERMS. 

(i-^om  a  Bulletin  ol  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.) 


Aft — at,  near,  or  toward  ttie  stern. 

After  Perpendicular — a  vertical  straight  line  at 
the  after  edge  ol  the  rudder  post. 

Anchor — a  heavy  steel  device  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  cnain  or  hawser  for  holding  the  ship  in  posi- 
tion wiien  not  alongside  doclj. 

Athwarcsiiips — acrov'ss  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to 
tue  lie^l. 

Ballast — any  weight  or  weights  (usually  sea  water) 
used  to  Keep  tne  shin  fro.n  oecoming  "top  heavy." 

Beam — an  atnwartstrip  member  supporting  a  por- 
tion 01  a  deck.    Also  the  width  of  the  ship. 

Below — oelow  a  decK  or  decks  (corresponding  to 
•'down  stairs"). 

Berth — a  place  for  a  ship. 

Bilge — tiiy  rounded  portion  of  the  hull  between  the 

side  and  Dottooa.  " 
Bilges — tne  lowest  portion  of  the  ship  inside  of  the 

hull. 

Bilge  Keel — a  fore  and  aft  member  fitted  to  the 

outside  of  the  shell  plating  running  along  the  bilge, 

used  to  prevent  excessive  rolling  of  the  ship. 
Bitts — heavy  steel  castings  fitted  to  the  weather 

deck  for  securing  mooring  lines  or  hawssrs. 
Boom — a  long,  round,  heavy  spar,    pivoted  at  one 

end,  usually  used  for  hoisting  cargo,  <fec. 
Boss — tne  <*urvei.l  swelling  portion  of  the  ship's  hull 

around  t;ie,i)ropeller  siiaft. 
Bow — the  forvr'ard  end  of  a  ship. 
Brldjie — the    athwartship     platform    above  the 

weaiher  deck  froin  which  the  ship  is  nuvigatel. 
Bulkhead — a  vertical   partition  extending  either 

athwai'ts'.iips  or  fore  and  aft. 
Bulwar-r — the  ship's  side  above  the  weather  deck. 
Bunker — a  eompartmenc  used  for  the  stowa^^e  of 

coal  or  other  lutl. 
Buoyancy— at)i11ty  to  float. 

Camber — the  alnwartsaip   curvature   of  a  deck. 

i-<ometimes  called  round  up. 
Calk — to  make  a  joint  water  tight. 
Capstan — a  revoivia;,'  device,  with  axis  vertical, 

used  for  heavi;ig  in  lines. 
Centre  Line — the  middle  line  of  the  ship,  from  stem 

vo  stern. 

Chock — a  heavj:  fitting  through  which  ropes  or 

hawsers  may  be  le<.l. 
Cieat — a  fitting  attached  to  the  deck,  having  two 

fore  and  ait  arms  arpund  which  a  rope  may  be 

secured. 

Coaming — the  vertical  boundary  of  a  hatch  or 
skyilglit. 

Cofferdam — the    Space    between    two  bulkheads 

located  very  close  together. 
Davit — heavy  vertical  pillar  of  which  Uie  upper 

end  is  bent  to  a  curve,  used  to  support  the  end  of 

a  boat  when  hoisting,  or  lowering. 
Deadweight — the  total  weight  of  cargo,  &c. 
Deck — the  part  of  a  ship  tnat  corresponds  to  the 

floor  of  a  building." 
DispJacement — the  total  weight  of  the  ship  when 

afloat,  including  everything  on  board. 
Dog — a  small  bent  metai  fitting  used  to  close  doors, 

hatch  covers,  manhole  covers,  &c. 
Double  Bottom- Compartments  at  bottom  of  ship 

between  inner  and  outer  bottoms,  used  for  ballast 

tanks,  water,  fuel,  oil,  &c. 
Drag — the  amount  that  one  end  of  the  keel  is  below 

the  other  when  the  ship  is  afloat  but  not  on  an 

even  keel. 

Draft — the  vertical  distance  of  the  lowest  part  of 
the  ship  below  tne  surface  of  the  water  afloat. 

Even  Keel — 2l  ship  is  Said  to  be  on  even  keel  when 
the  keel  is  level,  or  parallel  to  the  water. 

Fairlead — a  small  fiUirig  chrouo;b  which  a  rope  may 
be  led  so  as  to  change  its  direction  without  ex- 
cessive friction. 

Fender — a  device  to  prevent  damage  to  a  ship's 
hull  at  or  hear  the  wateriine  by  otaer  vessels,  &c. 

Fidley  Hatch-hatch  around  drnokestack  and  uptake. 

Fore  and  Aft — in  line  with  the  length  of  the  ship, 
longitudinally. 

Forecastle — the  forward  UPPer  portion  of  the  hull, 
usually  the  crew's  quarters. 

Fore  Peak — a  large  compartment  or  tank  just  aft 
of  the  bow  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship. 

Forward— near  or  toward  the  bow. 

Framing — the  support  and  stiifening  of  the  shell 
plating,  deck  plating,  &c. 


Freeboard — vertical  distance  from  the  upper  water- 
tight deck  or  top  of  bulwarks  to  wateriine.  when 
ship  is  loaded. 

Galley — tho  "kitchen"  of  a  ship. 

Gangway — a  passageway  or  >ther  m^ans  of  board- 
ing a  ship. 

Garboard  Strake — the  strake  of  shell  plating  next 
to  the  keel. 

Gross  Tonnage — a  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the 

total  volume  of  the  ship,  in  cubic  feet,  by  100. 
Gudgeon — fitting  on  which  rudder  swings.  The 

gudgeons  fit  around  the  pintles,  and  form  a  part 

of  the  rudder  post. 
Gunwale — the  side  of  a  ship  at  the  edge  of  the 

weatner  deck. 
Hatcii — an  opening  in  a  deck,  ' 
Hawse  Pipe— a  large  fitting  attached  to  the  bow 

through  which  the  anchor  chain  passes. 
Hawser — a  large  rope.  •  - 

Helm — the  dlre^jtion  to  which- the  tlUer  is  put,  or 

opposite  to  which  the  rudder  is  put.    (When  the 

rudder  is  to  port  the  ship  is  said  to  carry  starboard 

helm.) 

Hogging — straining  of  the  ship  "that  tends  to  make 
tJie  bow  and  stern  lower  than  the  middle. 

Hull — the  body  of  a  snip,  including  shell  platlng; 
iraming,  decks,  bulkheads,  &c. 

Inboard — Inside  the  snip,  toward  the  centre  line,  - 

Jackstaif — flag  pole  at  bow  of  ship. 

Keel — the  fore  and  aft  member,  usually  in  the  form 
of  flat  plate-s  end  to  end,  extending  from  stem  to 
stern  along  the  bottom  of  a  ship  on  the  centre 
line. 

Keelson — an  auxiliary  keel  or  stringer,  extending 
along  and  over,  or  parallel  to  the  keel.  The 
centre  vertical  keel. 

Length  Between  Perpendiculars — the  length  of  a 
snip  measured  from  the  stem  to  the  after  per- 
pendicular. 

Length  Over  All — the  length  of  a  ship  metisurcd 
from  the  stem  to  the  aftermost  point  of  the  stern. 

Lines — the  plans  of  a  ship  that  snow  its  form.  From 
the  lines,  drawn  full  size  on  the  mould  loft  floor, 
are  made  templates  of  the  various  parts  of  the  hull.' 

Longitudinal — a  fore  and  aft  vertical  membet 
running  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  to  the  centre 
vertical  keel  tnrougii  tne  double  bottom. 

Magazine — a  compariment  or  room  in  which  am- 
mimition  is  stored. 

Main  Deck — the  principal  deck  of  the  'main  hull, 
being  the  highest,  and  giving  strength  to  the 
main  hull. 

Mast — a  large  long  spar,  placed  nearly  vertical  on 

the  centre  hne  of  a  salp. 
Midship — at  the  middle  of  the  ship's  length. 
Mould — a  light  pattern  of  a  part  of  a  ship.  Usually 

made  of  thin  wood  or  paper.    Also  called  a  tem- 

pkile. 

Mooring — securing  a  ship  in  position  by  lines  so 
she  cannot  move  or  swing. 

Net  Tonnage — a  figure  ootaihed  by  making  deduc- 
tion from  the  gross  tonnage  to  allow  for  space 
not  available  for  carrying  cargo. 

Orlop  Deck — the  lowest  deck. 

Outboard — away  from  the  centre  line,  toward  the 
side  of  a  ship. 

Overhang — portion  of  the  hull  over  and  unsup- 
ported by  the  water. 

Panting — in  and  out  movement  of  shell  plating. 

Pillar — vertical  member  or  column  giving  support 
to  a  deck.    Also  called  stanchion. 

Pintle — fitting  or  pin  on  the  rudder  which  turns  la 
a  gudgeon. 

Platform — a  partial  deck. 

Poop — the  after,  upper  portion  of  the  hull,  usually 

containing  the  steermg  £?ear. 
Port — the  left  hand  side  of  the  ^hip  when  looking 

from  aft  forward     Also  an  opening. . 
Porthole — a  circular  ojpening  In  the  ship's  side. 
Propeller — a  revolving  device  that  drives  the  ship 

through  the  water,  consisting  of  three  or  lour 

blades,  resembling  in  shape  those  of  an  electric  fan 
Quadrant — a.  fitting  on  the  rudder  head  to  which 

the  steering  chains  are  attached. 
Quarter — a  side  of  the  stern. 

Quarter  Deck^ — that  portion  of  the  weather  deck 
nearest  the  stern. 


Commerce — Giant  Steamships. 
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8HiPBUI JADING  TERMS — CoiUinued. 


Rlgginji — ropes,  wire  ropes,  lashings,  &c.,  used  to 

support  masts,  spars,  booms,  &c. 
Rudder — a  large,  heavy  fitting  hinged  to  the  rudder 

post     Used  for  steering  the  ship. 
Rud'Jsr  Stop— fitting  to  limit  the  swing  of  the 

rudder. 

Samson  Post — a  heavy  vertical  post  that  supports 
cargo  booms. 

Scantlings— the  dimensions  gr  various  parts  of  the 
ship.  / 

Scupper — a  drain  from  the  edge  of  a  deck  discharg- 
ing overboard.  J 

Seam — fore  and  aft  joint  of|shel!  plating. 

Shaft-^long:  round,  heavy  forging  connecting  en- 
gine and  propeller. 

Sheer— fore  and  aft  curvature  of  a  deck. 

Shell  Plating— the  plates  forming  the  outer  skin 
of  the  hull. 

Shore — a  large-round  wiooden  brace. 

Spar  Deck — tipper  deck. 

Stability — tendency  of  a  ship  to  remain  upright. 
Stanchion — a  pillar  or  upright  post,  a  pillar. 
Starboard — the  right-hand  side  of  the  ship  when 

looking  from  aft  forward.    Opposite  to  port. 
Stem — forging  or  casting  forming  extreme  bow  of 

ship,  extending  from  keel  to  forecastle  deck. 


Stern  Frame — large  casting  attached  to  after  end 
of  keel  to  form  ship's  stern.  Includes  rudder 
post,  propeller  post,  and  aperture  for  propeller. 

Strake — a  fore  and  aft  course  or  row  of  shell  or 
•  other  plating. 

Stringer — a  fore  and  aft  continuous  member  uscci 
to  give  longitudinal  strength. 

Tank  Top — the  inner  bottom.  / 

Tiller — arm  attached  to  rudder  head  for  operatiin. 
rudder. 

Transom — the  aftermost  transverse  frame. 
Transverse — athwartsliips,  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel. 

Transverse  Frames — vertical  athwartship  mem- 
bers forming  the  ship's  "ribs." 

Trim— amount  ship  is  off  from  an  even  keel. 

Tumble  Home — an  inboard  sloping  of  the  Shi;> 
side  above  the  level  of  greatest  beam. 

Upper  Deck — the  highest  complete  deck. 

Vertical  Keel — row  of  plating  extending  vertlcaih 
along  centre  of  flat  plate  keel.  Sometimes  calliKi 
centre  keelson. 

Weather  Deck — a  deck  with  no  overhead  protection. 

Winch — a  small  hoisting  engine. 

Yard — a  horizontal,  thwartshin,  spar  fitted  to  a  mas! , 


GREAT  OCEAN  STEAE^^SHIPS^ 


Name 


Leviathan  

Imperator  

Europa  

A-Quitania  

Olympic  

Columbus  

Mauretania.  

George  Washington  

Kaiser  in  Augusta  Victoria 

Adriatic  

Rotterdam  

Baltic  

France  

America  

Cedric  

Scythia  

Celtic  

Minnesota  

Caronia  

Garmania  

Mount  Vernon  

Aeneas.  

Agamemnon  

Lapland  

President  Lincoln  

President  Grant  , 

Berlin  

Prince  Frederick  Wiihehn , 

Cleveland.  

New  Amsterdam  

Deutschland  

Megantic.  -i^—  •  •  • 

Republic  

Von  Steuben  

La  Provence  

Nestor  

Saxonla  

Empress  of  Brittilrx  

Ivernia  

Canada  

Aeona  

Verona  

Taormina  

Sant'  Anna  

Mongolia  

Carpathia  

Cretic  

Patricia  

Minnewaska  

Minnetonka  

Pennsylvania   

Andania  

Alaunia  

Pretoria  

Graf  Waldersoe  

Cymric  

Oceania   

Kenilvvorth  C; 
Campania , , . 


Rciste'd 

L'gtil 

Br'th 

Tonnage. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

54  282 

920 

100 

898 

97 

50  000 

911 

96 

47000 

901 

92 

45!000 

890 

92 

OO.UUv/ 

696 

76 

790 

83 

25  570 

722 

78 

24*581 

677- 

i  I 

24  [541 

726 

75 

24*170 

668 

77 

23  876 

726 

75 

720 

75 

687 
680 

T4 

75 

21,000 

600 

73 

20.904 

680 

75 

20,718 

622 

73 

19,594 

650 

72 

19,524 

050 

72 

19.503 

706 

72 

19.500 

500 

60 

19.361 

684 

72 

18,694 

620 

70 

18,168 

616 

68 

18,072 

616 

68 

17,324 

612 

70 

17,084 

613 

68 

17,000 

608 

65 

16,697 

600 

69 

16,502 

,  661 

67 

15,877 

565 

67 

15,378 

570 

68 

14,908 

637 

66 

14,744 

602 

65 

14,500 

600 

66 

14.281 

680 

64 

14,189 

549 

65 

14,058 

582 

65 

14,000 

500 

60 

14,000 

485 

60 

14,000 

485 

60 

14,000 

485 

60 

14,000 

500 

60 

13,639 

600 

65 

13,603 

540 

63 

13,507 

582 

60 

13,424 

560 

62 

13,401 

600 

66 

13,398 

600 

66 

13,333 

559 

62 

13,300 

540 

64 

13,300 

540 

64 

13,234 

561 

62 

13,193 

561 

62 

13,096 

585 

64 

13,000 

477 

'  56 

jl  2,975 

570 

65 

12,950 

650 

72 

NA.ME. 


Aeolus  

Finland  

Krooniand  

Walmer  Castle  

Noordam  

Ryndam  

Potsdam  

Sue  vie  

Runic  

Saxon  

Moltko  

Bluecher  

Ionic  

Corinthic  

Canopic  

Vaderland  

America  

Duca  degli  Abruzzl 

Duca  d'  Aosta  

Duca  di  Genova.  . . 

Cameronian  

Frederick  VIII  

Bergensfjord  

Medic  

Persic  

Zeeland  

Haverf  ord  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Merion  

Bremen  

Batavia   .  .  . 

Corsicau  

Romanic  

La  Savoie  

La  Lorraine  

Chicago  

Mercury  

New  York  

Philadelphia..  

Virginian  

Scotian  

Koenigin  Luise .  . . . 

Huron  

Koenig  Albert . . . . . 

Victorian  

Slavonia  

Tunisian  

Hamburg ......... 

Marmora  

Statendam ........ 

Devonian  

Winif  rediau  

Ultonia  

Ba^^arlaa  

Majestic  

Amazon  

United  States  

Hellig  Olav  


Registe'd 
Tonnage. 

L'gth 

Br'tli. 

FeeL 

Feet. 

13  102 

560 

62 

12*760 

578 

60 

12*760 

560 

60 

12546 

570 

64 

12534 

550 

62 

12  527 

550 

62 

12*522 

560 

63 

12*500 

550 

6'"^ 

12*482 

550 

12*885 

12*335 

525 

or 

12*334 

525 

]  2*232 

600 

500 

12*097 

694 

12,'018 

660 

60 

12,000 

606 

66 

12,000 

476 

54 

12,000 

476 

54 

12,000 

476 

54 

12,000 

640 

60 

12,000 

540 

C2 

12,000 

530 

61 

11,985 

550 

63 

11,973 

650 

63 

11,905 

661 

6(» 

11.635 

531 

51? 

11,629 

635 

6K 

11,629 

635 

6a 

11,621 

630 

11,570 

650 

GO 

11,490 

601 

62 

11,436 

500 

6? 

11,394 

650 

51? 

11,168 

663 

60 

11,146 

563 

60 

11,103 

626 

57 

10,794 

626 

6(5 

10,798 

617 

63 

10,786 

627 

6S 

10,754 

620 

60 

10,750 

640 

6(1 

10.711 

623 

6{t 

10,695 

^523 

6(J 

10,643 

499 

fi(* 

10,269 

620 

6t? 

10.606 

610 

5*1 

10,576 

500 

69 

10,531 

499 

60 

10,509 

630 

60 

10,491 

615 

60 

10,418 

552 

10,405 

652 

fl 

10,405 

500 

10,387 

501 

5<, 

10,147 

665 

5.S 

10,100 

613 

6(J 

10,091 

515 

58 

10,085 

600, 

58 

^22 
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WORLD'S  MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 

The  returns  of  Lloyds  Rej^ister  for  June  30,  1020,  whi3^i  cover  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  over  show 
us  below.  The  last  item  "Fix?  not  recorded'  iicladiasf  niialv  certain  former  German  ships  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  am^ng  the  Allies  had  not  been  tinally  determined. 


United  Kingdom.  

Ausf  ilia  and  Now  Zealund. . 
( ^anad  I — ■ 

Coast  ,  

L  iices  

India  and  Ceylon.  

Other  Dominions  


Total. 


;uorican  (United  States): 

Sea  ,  

Northern  Lakes  

Philippine  Islands  


Total . 

APLrentirie  

iieUi'.n  

Urozilian  

i  'hi lean.  

Chinese  

( 'uban  

Da'iish, , ,  

Oiuch  

Finnish  

French  

German  

Oreelc  

Italian  

.Japanese  

Norwegian.  ... 

Peruvian  

PortUi?r,ese.  .  .  . 
Roumanian  


•Spanish  

•Swedish  

Uruguayan  

Other  countries. .  .  . 
Flag  not  recorded.. 


Total   26,513 


Steam  and  Motor. 


Num- 
ber. 


8,113 
579 

508 
78 
127 
378 


9,779 


3,573 
466 
71 


4,110 
150 
208 
348 

90 
102 

40 
622 
922 
121 
1,400 
901 
294 
789 
1,940 
1,596 

27 
143 

38 
524 
601 
1,072 

31 
265 
497 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


18,110,653 
627,961 

683,160 
170,500 
174,508 
376,098 


20,142,880 


12,406,123 
2,118,568 
49,"" 


,574.3 
130,118 
410,423 
475.224- 
88,612 
142,83;- 
45,324 
719.444 
,773,392 

82,29 
l,963,22« 
419,438 
496.996 
1,118.429 
i.995.878 
,979,560 
66,138 
235,r"" 
74.117 
609,504 
937,280 
996,42  i 
51,4-57 
200,344 
,275.21") 


53,904.688 


Sail. 


Num- 
ber. 


448 
49 


42 
201 


1,316 
26 
5 


1,347 
48 
5 
52 
22 


13 
223 

65 
191 
358 
237 
111 
326 


181 
42 

106 
1 
89 

148 

225 
13 

138 


5,082 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


219.771 
21,279 


122,673 


11.81, 
64,234 


439.772 


1,383,751 
88,861 
2,302 


1,474,914 
19.905 

4.c:: 

22,636 
15.176 


8.11 

.83.96 
.20,004 
84,394 
281,965 
253.233 
33,265 
123,964 


239.828 
22.824 
39.967 
432 
24.983 

.59,7.50 
76,502 

.12,380 
36,10r 
30,611 


Num-  Gross 
ber.  Tonnage. 


8,561 
628 

818 
76 
169 


10,831 


492 
76 


5.457 
198 
213 
400 
112 
102 
53 

74; 

987 
312 
1.758 
1,138 
405 
1,115 
1.940 
1.777 
69 
249 
39 
613 
749 
1,297 
47 
403 
686 


3,409,377   31.595  57.314,065 


18,330.424 
649.240 

805,833 
170,500 
186,323 
440.332 


20.582,652 


13,789,874 
2.207.429 
61,986 


16,049,289 
150,023 
415,112 
497,860 
103,788 
142,834 
53,439 
803,411 

1,793,396 
166,689 

3,245,194 
672,671 
530.261 

2,242,393 

2,995,878 

2,219,388 
88,962 
275,665 
74,549 
634,547 
997,030 

1,072,925 
63,837 
236.445 

1,305.827 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  WORLD  SIN^CE  1911. 
The  following  tabulation,  made  by  Lloyd  Register  gives  ship  construction  since  1911: 


Ylak. 

United 
Fxin^'d  m. 

Dominions. 

Ausfria- 
Hung  ry 

Denmark 

France. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

mi, . . 

1912  .  .  . 
1913.  ,  . 
i914  .  .  . 
1913.  .  . 
^916  .  .  . 

1917.  .  . 

1918 .  .  . 
1919  .  .  . 

No.  . 

772 
712 

m 

656 
327 
30  g 
286 
301 
612 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

16 
12 
17 
11 

Tons. 

No 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1.803,844 
1.738.514 
1.932,153 
1.083.553 
650,919 
608.235 
1.162.89(5 
1.348,120 
1.620,442 

62 
84 
91 
80 
31 
40 
105 
206 
263 

19.662 
34.790 
48,339 
47,534 
22,014 
31,571 
94,471 
279,904 
3.58,728 

.  37,836 
.  38.821 
61,757 
34,335 

18 

22 
31 
25 
23 
28 
23 
13 

18,689 
26.103 
40.932 
32.815 
45.198 
35,277 
20,445 
26,150 
37,766 

79 
80 
89 
33 
6 
9 
6 
3 
34 

125,472 
110,734 
176.095 
114,052 

25,402 

154 
165 
162 
•  S9 

255.532 
375,317 
465.226 
387.192 

113 
112 

95 
130 
120 
201 
146 

74 
100 

93,050 
99,439 
104.296 
118,153 
.  113,075 
180.197 
148.779 
74.026 
137.086 

18.828 
13,715 
32.633 

-IG 

Year. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

United 
States. 

Other,  Incl. 
Germa  ly 

World  total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1911 .  . . 

1912.  .  . 

I9i:<.  .  . 

1914 .  .  . 

n  !  n  ! ! ! 
1.47  .  .  . 

14 

27 
38 
47 
30 
10 
11 
1.5 
32 

17,401 
25,196 
50,356 
42,981 
22,  m 
56.654 
38,906 
60,791 
82.713 

109 
168 

ir2 

32 
26 
55 
104 
198 
133 

44,359 
57,755 
64.664 
85.861 
49,408 
145.624 
350,141 
489,924 
611.883 

71 

89 
74 
61 
59 
52 
44 
51 
82 

35,435 
50.255 
50,637 
54,204 
62,070 
42.458 
46.103 
47.723 
57,578 

11 

22 
25 
26 
27 
34 
34 
36 
53 

9,427 
13.968 
18.524 
15.163 
20,319 
26.769 
26,760 
39.583 
50.971 

142 
174 
205 
94 
84 
211 
326 
929 
1,051 

171,569 
284,223 
276,448 
200,762 
177,460 
504,247 
997,919 
3,033,030 
4,075,385 

38 
5'> 

83 
35 
10 
18 
27 
40 
16 

17,864 
46,654 
43,455 
36,148 
13.641 
14,296 
32,538 
34,478 
26,725 

1.599 
1,719 
1,750 
1,319 
743 
964 
1,112 
1,866 
2,483 

2,650,140 
2.901,769 
3,332,882 
2.852,753 
1,201,638 
1,688,080 
2,937,786 
5.447,444 
7.144.549 

'.'19   ,  . 

Returns  not  complete  as  to  Germany  In  1914. 

German v's  ship  construction  in  the  war.  according  to  tlie  Tendon  Syren  and  Shipping,  totalled  212  steam- 
^  !u!)s.  of  630,175  tons,  from  Jan.  1,  1914,  to  Oct.  31,  1917.  The  production  by  years,  was,  tons  in  paroof 
i:;ose3:  1914—132  (407,365);  1915—48  (143.037) :  1916— 27  (65.700);  1917—5  (24,076). 
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MERCHANT  VESSELS   BUILT  IN   THE   U.  S. 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1917. 
_j    ft 


Kind. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

Pacific. 

Great  Lakes. 

West'n  Rivers 

Total 

WOOD. 

Sailing  

No. 
86 
35 
276 
334 

Gross  tons . 
49,075 
11,309 
18,575 
108,771 

No. 
16 
27 
338 
137 

Gross  tons\^ 
17,582 
23,487 
51,229 
13,723 

^No. 
1 
10 
77 
35 

■-Gross  ions . 
19 
471 
•  1,081 
4,874 

No. 

G's  tons. 

No. 
103 
81 
767 
531 

Gross  tons . 
66,676 
35,612 
72,067 
128,241 

Total  

STEEL. 

Sailing  

9 
76 
25 

345 
1,182 
873 

731 

3 
60 
10 

4 

187,730 

3,383 
299,998 
7,636 
1,744 

518 

106,021 

123 

6,445 

110 

2,400 

L482 

3 
131 
26 
17 

302,596 

3.383 
674.930 
13.407 
6.927 

Steam  

Unrigged  

Total  

TOTALS. 

Sailing  

18 
10 
2 

119,381 
3,526 
1,814* 

47 
.  1 
9 

153,614 
2,124 
1,970 

6 
5 
2 

1,937 
121 
1,399 

.77 

89 
95 
286 
338 

312.761 

52,458 
311.307 

26,211 
110,515 

30 

16 
45 
348 
139 

124,721 

17,582 
142,868 
54,755 
15,537 

57 

1 

67 

78 
44 

157,708 
19 

154,085 
3,205 
6,844 

13 

3,457 

177 

106 
212 
793 
548 

698,647 

70,059 
610.542 

85,474 
135.108 

Steam  

Gas  

Unrigged  

Grand  total . 

15 
81 
27 

2.282 
1,303 
2,272 

808 

J  500,491 

548 

230,742 

180 

164,153 

123 

5,857 

1.659 

901,243 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1918. 

WOOD. 

77 
108 
242 
209 

59,428 
183,550 
24,425 
78.303 

19 
128 
309 

67 

14,325 
324,351 
50,048 
7.596 

96 
264 
660 
332 

73.753 
512,964 
70,356 
89,156 

Gas  

Unrigged  

Total  

STEEL. 

Sailing  

13 
43 
25 

3.540 
660 
2,550 

15 
66 
31 

1,523 
1,223 
707 

636 

4 
132 
3 
2 

345,706 

4,092 
601,698 
550 
1,340 

523 

396.320 

81 

6,750 

112 

3,453 

1,352 

4 
466 
7 
5 

752,229 

4.092 
1,863,477 
602 
2.218 

Steam  

Gas...  

155 

871,561 

177 

389,853 

2 
4 

*335 
52 

1 

325 

2 

553 

TOTALS. 

Sailing  

141 

81 
240 
245 
211 

607.680 

63,520 
785.248 
24.975 
79,643 

156 

'  19 
283 
309 
68 

-871,885 

14,325 
1,195,912 
50,048 
7,921 

179 

390,406 

6 

387 

482 

100 
730 
667 
337 

1.870.359 

77.845 
2,376,411 
76.958 
91.374 

Gas  

Grand  total . 

190 
43 
27 

*393,393 
660 
3,103 

17 
70 
31 

1.858 
1.275 
707 

777 

953,386 

679 

1,268,206 

260 

397,156 

118 

3,840 

1,834 

2,622,588 

Figures  for  1917  do  not  include  44  vessels  of  133,155  gross  tons  built  for  foreigners.  Figures  for  1918  do 
not  include  48  wooden  vessels  of  98,693  gross  tons  built  for  foreigners.  Included  in  1918  steel-built  ships 
are  3  of  concrete. 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1919. 


The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce,  reports  that  during  the  calendar  year  1919 
private  American  shipyards  built  2,338  merchant  vessels  of  4,213,891  gross  tons,  which  have  been  officially 
numbered  for  American  shipowners,  and  are  in  trade.  American  shipbuilders  also  built  25  vessels  of  44,250 
gross  tons  for  foreign  owners,  making  a  total  output  of  2,363  vessels  of  4,258,141  gross  tons  for  the  12  months. 
During  the  calendar  year  1918  the  corresponding  output  was  1,834  vessels  of  2,622,588  gross  tons  for  Ameri- 
can and  .48  vessels  of  98,693  gross  tons  for  foreign  owners,  a  total  of  1,882  vessels  of  2,721,281  gross  tons. 


Kind. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf, 

Pacific. 

Great  Lakes. 

West'n  Rivers 

Total, 

WOOD. 

No. 
97 
119 
381 
136 

Gross  tons . 
102.559 
178,607 
27,245 
52,028 

No. 
6 

85 
294 

68 

Gross  tons . 
9,736 
221,952 
27,584 
6,852 

No. 
8 

Gross  tons , 
1,946 
9,732 
1,151 
785 

No. 

G's  ions. 

No. 
104 
253 
824 
241 

Gross  tons. 
114,241 
412,177 
57.486 
60,163 

Unrigged  

is 

83 
29 

1,886. 
1.506> 
498 

Total... . . . . 

METAL. 

733 

360,439 

453 

266,124 

109 

13,614 

127 

3,890 

1,422 

644.067 

4 
394 
12 
41 

6,6.53 
1,848,230 
4,877 
12,142 

4 

808 
21 
83 

6.653 
3,533,054 
4,995 
25,122 

Gas  

197 

1,174,743 

2i2 
7 

38 

508,574 
74 
10,969 

5 
2 
3 

1.507 

-  44 
1,663 

TOTALS. 

1 

348 

451 

1,871,902 

198 

1,175,091 

257__ 

519,617 

10 

3.214 

916 

3.559,824 

101 
513 
393 
^177 

109,212 
2,026,837 
32,122 
64,170 

6 

282 
294 
69 

9,736 
1,396,695 
27,584 
7,200 

1 

246 
73 
46 

1,946 
518,306 
1,225 
11,754 

108 
1,051 
845 
324 

120. S94 
3.945.231 
62,481 

85,285 

Grand  total. 

20 
85 
32 

3,393 
1,550 
2/161 

1,184 

2,232,341 

651 

1,441,^15 

366 

533,231 

7.104 

2,338 

4,213  S91 

In  1919,  the  above  figures  include  22  vessels  of  reinforced  concrete  of  3  5424  tons 
According  to  Lloyd's  Register,  merchant  ships  building  (June  30,  1920)  were,  in  tonnage,    io  United 
Kingdom,  3,578.000;  elsewhere  (including  the  United  States).  4,142,000,  as  compared  with  1,441,000  on 
June  30,  1914.    O-ti  the  latter  date,  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  tqnnage  under  construction  was  722,000 
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SHIPBUILDING  BY  CLASSES,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENOED  JUNE  30,  1920. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  total  shipping  Duilt  in  the  United  States  (including  a 
^fi^tli  tonnage  built  for  foreign  owners)  and  omcially  numbered  by  tne  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Commerce,  aggregated  2,241  vessels  of  3,860,484  gross  tons,  compared  with  2,158  ve^ls  of  3,734,741 
isToss  tons  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  peali  of  production,  under  the  vast  shipbuilding  appro- 
priations by  Congress  to  win  the  war,  was  reached  in  tne  Autumn  of  191&and  the  loiiowing  winter,  wheh, 
?rom  September,  1919,  to  February,  1920,  the  output  was  at  the  rate  of  4,250,000  gross  tons  a  year.  This 
^'^eat  rate  was  maintained  through  the  proceeds  of  Federal  taxation  and  of  the  sales  of  Liberty  Bonds  ap- 
plied by  Congress  to  shipbuilding,  involving  a  total  expenditure  for  ships  since  June  30,  -1917,  of  about 
?3.000. 000,000,  with  an  annual  interest  cTiarge  of  about  $150,000,000.   

The  recent  reduction  in  Government  construction  and  the  increase  in  private  construction,  involving 
H  gradual  decrease  in  the  total  output,  reflect  the  siow  transition  from  war  conditions  to  peace  conditions 
and  the  beginning  of  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  and  economic  principles  in  shipbuilding.  The 
output  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and  officially  numbered  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  during 
oach  month  of  the  fiscal  year -ended  June- 30,  1920, -was  as  1  olio ws: 


Months. 

Seagoing.  ' 

• 

Nonseagoing. 

Grand  Total. 

Steel. 

Wood. 

Total. 

1919. 

July  

August. ....... 

October. ...... 

December ..... 

Total  

No. 
72 

&86 

C75 
77 
71 

/54 

Grc^s  tons . 
330,094 
400,528 
331,934 
316,187 
313,843 
267,433 

N'o. 
33 
25 
31 
24 
12 
12 

G's  tons . 
55,779 
30,131 
32,225 
28,944 
25,581 
19,746 

No. 
105 
111 
106 
101 
83 
66 

Gross  tons . 
385,873 

-  436.659 
364,159 
345,131 
339,424 
287,179 

No. 

a  140 
127 
d96 
109 
e60 
83 

G's  tons. 
11,755 
18,679 
14,699 
12,388 
7,627 
6.885 

No. 

.  245 
238 
202 
210 
143 
149 

Gross  tons. 
397,628 
455,338 
378,858 
357,519 
347,051 
294,064 

435 

1,960,019 

137 

198,406 

572 

2,158,425 

615 

72,033 

1,187 

2,230,458 

1920. 

June. .....  

Total , . , . . 
CrrandJ^otal 

45 
58 

47 
30 
i45 

231,221 
230,967 
259,552 
225,395 
151,780 
231.686 

15 
16 
9 
7 
17 
9 

17,597 
21,031 
10,602 
11,311 
19.104 
19,813 

60 
74 
71 
54 
47 
54 

~3o0 

248,818 
251.998 
270,154 
236,706 
170,884 
251,499 

55 
66 
7x99 
110 
137 
144 

4.862 
15,233 

9.555 
14,736 
14,261 
15,577 

115 
140 
170 
164 
184 
198 

253,680 
267.231 
279,709 
251.442 
185.145 
267,076 

287 

1,330,601 

73 

99,458 

1.430,059 

611 

74,224 

-  971 

1,504.283 

722. 

3,290,020 

210 

297,864 

932 

.3,588,484 

1,226 

146,257 

2,158 

3,7.34,741 

a  Includes  3  concrete  vessels  of  909  gross  tons,  b  Includes  1  concrete  vessel  of  2,795  gross  toa.s.  c  Lor 
Dlu<^*ti3  1  concrete  vesskel  of  2,564  gross  tons,  d  Includes  8  concrete  vessels  of  2,400  gross  tone,  e  Includes 
2  concrete  vessels  of  588  gross  tons.  /  Includes  1  concrete  vessel  of  2,795  gross  tons,  g  Includes  2  conc- 
rrete  vessels  of  13,652 -gross  tons,  h  Includes  4  concrete  vessels  of  1,224  gross  tons,  i  includes  2  concrete 
vesslps  of  12,972  gross  tons. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  output  by  twelvemonth  periods  up  to  June,  1920,  beginning  with 
the  month  of  the  armistice,  November,  1918:  • 


MONTH.S . 


January.  , 
February 
March. 
April .   ,  , 
May ...... 

June. ... 

July  

Ausru.st . 
vSeptember 

October  

November 
December  . 


January. , 
February 
March. , .  , 
April. .  .  .  , 

May  

June . . . . . 


1918 
1919 


Seagoing. 


Steel. 


No. 
437 
430 

490 
520 
53S 
582 
626 
656 
691 
728 
757 
777 
788 
802 

805 
RIR 
831 
803 
749 
722 


Gross  , 
1,771, 
1,861, 

1,982. 
2,094, 
2,178, 
2,364, 
2,588. 
2,725, 
2,908, 
3,117, 
3,271, 
3,359, 
3,446, 
3,538, 

3..594, 
3,619. 
3,679; 
3,588, 
3,388, 
3.290. 


,500 
,321 

372 

,236 
,939 
479 
,249 
,196 
,309 
73^) 
,904 
,888 
,438 
,193 

,615 
,476 
,285 
,503 
,915 
.620 


No. 
331 
361 

392 
404 
438 
451 
438 
481 
476 
462 
439 
410 
367 
333 

311 
301 
266 
243 
240 
210 


Gross  ions . 
657,487 
735,705 

810,194 
850,415 
916,037 
947,117 
965,643 
1,021,020 
1,004,072 
948,206 
856.753 
768,542 
672,377 
593,294 

529,934 
492,870 
417,074 
376,288 
360,413 
297,864 


No. 
768 
821 

882 
924 
974 
1,033 
1,084 
1,137 
1,167 
1,190 
1,196 
1.187 
1,155 
1,135 

1,116 
1,117 
1,097 
1,046 
989 
932 


Gross  tons 
2,429,047 
2,597.026 

2,792.566 
2.944,651 
3,094,976 
3,3U,.596 
3.523,892 
3,746,216 
3\912,381 
4,065,941 
4,128,667 
4,128,430 
4,118.815 
4  131  487 

4,124,549 
4.112,346 
4,096,359 
3,964,791 
3,749.328 
3,588.484 


Grand  Total,  In- 
cluding Non- 
seagoing. 


No. 
1,814 
1,882 

1,957 
2.008 
2,058 
2.092 
2,157 
2,241 
2,293 
2,354 
2,386 
2,395 
2,367' 
2,363 

2,346 
2,351 
2,335 
2,298 
2,232 
2,158 


Grossjons. 
2,560,503 
2,721,281 

2,920,832 
3,074,661 
3,225,521 
3,438,076 
3,639,020 
3,860,484 
4,028,181 
4,187,670 
4,258,058 
4,258.045 
4,247,436 
4,258,141 

4,247,475 
4,243,276 
4,224,980 
4,100,817 
3,890,654 
3.734.741 


NATIONALITY  OF  SAILORS  ON  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  SHIPS. 


Nationality. 


Americans  (bo'^n)  

Americans  (naturalizedX'- 

Britiab  '  

(Jhiucse.  

Japanese  

Filipinos  

Germans  

Norwe^aans  

les  


13 


1913. 


63,040 
32,780 
24.031 
65 
193 
2.58 
9,185 
8,679 
6,995 
2,510 
4,483 


1920. 


137,016 
31,777 
36,609 
1,625 
1,276 
1,646 
1,568 
11,585 
11,905 
6,827 
9,442 


Nationality 


A.ustTians. . . 

French  

Spanish .  .  .  . 
Italians .  .  .  . 
Poniip:uese. 

Others  

Unkcowa. .. 


Total  

Per  cent.  American. 


1913. 


2.980 
015 
20.5  U 
4.8 1  a 
4,384 
12,434 
68 


198.024 
48.4 


1920. 


664 
948 
29.784 
3.463 
6.031 
4i  974 


334.140 
50.6 
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SHIPBUILDING  BY  SECTIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1910-1920. 

Ships  built  ia  the  United  States  and  officially  numbered  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Oommeroe,  during  the  yeaf  ending  June  30.  1920,  totalled  2,136,  or  3,695,234  gross  tons,  not  including 
23  vessebj,  of  39,507  gross  tons,  built  for  foreign  owners,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,158  vessels,  of  3,734,741 
Ejross  tona.    The  details  of  this  construction  are  as  follows: 


Kind. 


Atlantic  and  Gulf 


racific. 


Great  Laices. 


Weet'n  Rivers 


Total. 


WOOD. 

-ailing  

-^team  


iJaTigged. . 
Total. 


METAL. 

Sailing  

.^team  

Gas  

Unrigged  


No. 
92 
74 
366 
165 


2 

=  409 
13 
1:30 


Total . 


454 


TOTALS. 

Sailing  

>ream  


i  nrigged. . .'  

Grand  total , 


94 
483 
379 
135 


1.141 


Gross  tons . 
89,038 
40,106 
19,953 
66,528 


No. 
19 
34 

307 
51 


215,625 


411 


4.183 
1,869,460 
14,471 
11,483 


tl75 
2 
1 


1,899,597 


93-221 
1,909.566 
34,424 
78.011 


19 
209 
309 

52 


2.115.222 


589 


Gross  tons . 
37.816 
83,410 
29.739 
5.962 


No. 

2 
40 
57 

6 


156,927 


105 


1,087.289 
1,419 
165 


150 
3 

til 


37,816 
1,120,699 
31,158 
6.127 


2 

190 
60 
17 


1,195.800 


269 


Gross  tons . 
3,997 
10,779 
960 
235 


No. 


15,971 


116 


352,465 
75 
3,357 


G's  tons. 


2,029 
1,418 
744 


No. 
113 
167 
811 

228 


4,191 


1.319 


1,755 
154 
C,244 


356,897 


20  8.153 


3,997 
363,244 
1,036 
3,592 


371.868 


136 


816 


3,784 
1,572 
6,988 


115 


836 
278 


12.344 


2.135 


Gross  tons, 
130.851 
136.324 
52,070 
73,469 


392.714 


4.183 
3,260.969 
16.119 
•21.249 


3,302.520 


135,034 
3:397,293 
68,189 
94,718 


3,695,234 


*  Includes  5  vessels  of  21,806  gross  tons  built  of  reinforced"  concrete,  t  Includes  2  vessels  of  12,972 
i,Tu38  tons  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  %  Includes  6  vessels  of  1.764  gross  tons  built  of  reinforced  con- 
rryte.   t  Includes  11  vessels  of  3,357  gross  tons  built  of  reinforced  concrete. 

There  were  C  metal  vessels  of  20,809  gross  tons  and  17  wooden  vessels  of  18.698  gross  tons,  a  total  of 
i.'3  vessels  of  39,507  gross  tons,  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  owners  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
lune  30,  1920. 

The  corresponding  details  of  ships  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1 019.  are  as  follows: 


Kind. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

Pacific. 

Great  Lakes. 

West'n  Rivers 

Total. 

WOOD. 

No. 
75 
171 
292 
168 

Gross  tons . 
66,128 
322,427 
.  27,272 
62,411 

No. 
9 

178 

302 
68 

Gross  tons. 
&,342 
470-123 
20,996 
8,707 

No. 

Gross  tons . 

No. 

G  stons. 

No. 
84 
374 
713 
273 

Gross  tons. 
75,470 
794,507 
50,327 
72,622 

Steam  

METAL. 

Sailing  

12 

53 
13 

673 
859 
1,274 

13 
66 
24 

1.284 
1.200 
230 

700 

478.238 

557 

509,168 

■  78 

2,806 

103 

2,714 

1,444 

992.926 

4 

255 
7 
22 

3.208 
1.174.575 
2.180 
6.452 

4 

*661 
tl6 
t57 

3.208 
2,724.339 
2,282 
16.617 

180 

1,038,175 

222 
5 
32 

510,774 
54 
9,172 

4 
4 
1 

815 
48 
320 

L'nrigged  

Total  

TOTALS. 

2 

673 

288 

1,186,415 

182 

1,038,848 

259 

520,000 

9 

1,183 

738- 

2,746,446 

79 
426 
299 
190 

09.336 
1.497.002 

29,452 
68,863 

9 

358 
302 
70 

9,342 
1,508,298 
20,996 
9,380 

88 
1,035 
729 
330 

78.678 
3,518,846 
52,609 
89,239 

Unrigged  

Grand  totatV 

234 
58 
45 

511,447 
913 
10,446 

17 
70 
25 

2,099 
1,248 
550 

994 

1,664.653 

739 

1,548,016 

337 

522.806 

112 

3.897 

2,182 

3.739.372 

*  Includes  1  vessel  of  2,481  gross  tons  built  of  concrete,  t  Includes  1  vessel  of  11  gross  tons  builJt;  o! 
concrete.    X  Includes  6  vessels  of  1,917  gross  tons  built  of  concrete. 

OCEAN  PASSENGER  SHIPS, 
Ocean  passenger  ships,  Jan.  1,  1920,  numbered  566,  of  5,076,392  gross  tons,  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

1 

4,403 

1 

4,390 

1 

4,284 

Norwegian ...... 

2 

23,644 

566 

5,076,392 

Nationality. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Nation  A1.1TY. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

British  

291 
73 
58 
37 
27 
27 
11 

2,778,547 
625,776 
4^8,954 
264.826 
228.343 
213,143 
193,072 

13 
9 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 

83,188 
51,312 
47,299 
34,071 
32,847 
12,522 
5,771 

f 'nited  States. . . 

.fapanese  ^  . . . 

Of  the  ocean  passenger  ships,  20  were  of  a  speed  of  20  knots  or  over  an  hour;  10  were  10-  to  20  knots; 
35  were  18  to  19  knots;  61  were  17  to  18  knots;  91  were  16  to  17  knots;  125  were  15  to  16  knots;  224  were 
14  to  15  knots. 

In  the  table  above,  the  ocean  passenger  ships  credited  to  Germany  were  those  not  divided  by  the  treaty 
among  the  Allies,    Those  so  divided  are  credited  in  the  table  to  the  nations  that  received  them. 
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VESSELS   BUILT  8W   THE   U,  S.    BY  CEOCRAPH8C  P8STRiCTS. 


Year.  On  New  England 
(Fiscal)  .  Coast, 


1898.. 
1899. . 
1900. . 
1901. . 
1902.. 
1903 . . 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908 . . 
1909. . 
1910.. 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


No. 
127 
144 
199 
201 
225 
203 
170 
192 
146 
106 
.151 
130 
111 
94 
95 
95 
79 
89 
62 
84. 
105 
146 
131 


Gross  tons 
23,944 
68,761 
72,179 
82.971 
75,851 
66,973 
51,417 

119,377 
32,311 

'  44,428 
70,903 
27,237 
23,442 
23,653 
23,052 
27,131 
21,934 
18,551 
37,568 
52,526 
88.302 

177,758 

208,023 


On  Entire 
Seaboard. 


No. 
742 
937 
1.107 
1,094 
1,197 
1,038 
878 
823 
850 
815 
1.034 
866 
887 
1,004 
1,076 
1,022 
887 
777 
609 
993 
1,225 
1,529 
1,615 


Grosi  tons 
112,879 
196,120 
249,006 
291,516 
290,122 
288,196 
208,288 
230,716 
145,883 
219,753 
266,937 
131,748 
167,829 
190,612 
'j  136,485 
247,318 
251,683 
184,605 
238,181 
518.958 
1,080,437 
2,815,733 
3,475,872 


On  Miss. -River 
and  Tributaries. 


No. 
123 
214 
215 
311 
161 
150 
187 
178 
167 
165 
207 
207 
193 
202 
205 
234 
133 
144 
140 
157 
135 
107 
185 


Gross  tons. 
13,495 
23,552 
14,173 
22,888 
9,836 
11,112 
10,821 
6,477 
!  6,591 
7,288 
6,114 
5,940 
5,488 
6,393 
5,286 
7,930 
8,018 
5.499 
4,973 
6,185 
5,409 
3,716 
10,300 


On  Great  Lakes. 


No. 
87 
122 
125 
175 
133 
123 
119 
101 
204 
177 
216 
174 
281 
216 
224 
219 
131 
147 
126 
147 
168 
317 
267 


Gross  tons 
54,084 
80.366 
130,611 
169,085 
168,873 
136,844 
159,433 
93,123 
265,271 
244,291 
341,165 
100,402 
168,751 
9lk67 
90,898 
90,907 
56,549 
16,467 
44,691 
139.336 
215.022 
507,172 
394,467 


No. 

952 
1,273 
1,447 
1,580 
1,491 
1,311 
1,184 
1,102 
1.221 
1,157 
1,457 
1,247 
1,361 
1,422 
1,505 
1,475 
1,151 
1,157 
937 
1,297 
1,528 
1,953 
2,067 


Gross  tons . 
180,458 
300,038 
593.790 
483,489 
468,831 
436.152 
378,542 
330,316 
'  418,745 
471,332 
614,216 
238,090 
342,088 
291,162 
232.669 
346.156 
316,250 
22^,122 
325,413 
664,479 
1.300,868 
3.326,621 
3,880,639 


VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  U.  S.,  BY  KINDS  (FISCAL  YEARS). 
^   (Includes  wood,  iron  and  steel). 


Sailing  Ves. 

Steam  Vessels 

NO. 

G.  Tons. 

No : 

G.  Tons. 

477 

37,827 

293 

83,720 

397 
369 

34,900 
65,236 

248 
286 

69,754 
138,028 

338 

64,308 

288 

106.153 

34,416 

394 

105,838 

420 

98,073 

439 

151,058 

504 

116,460 

422 

202,528 

^  526 

126,165 

506 

273,591 

581 

97,698 
89,979 

579 

308,178 

470 

551 

/  271,781 

330 

64,908 

613 

255,744 

310 

79,418 

560 

197,702 

229 

35,209 

650 

315,707 

147 

24,907 

674 

365,405 

134 

31,981 

923 

481,62* 

141 

28,950 

821 

148,208 

127 

19,358 

936 

257,993 

82 

10,092 

969 

227,231 

95 

21,221 

1,051 

153,493 

72 

28,610 

1,004 

243,408 

51 

13,749 

778 

224,225 

51 

8,021 

140 

141,864 

34 

14,765 

129 

237.836 

64 

43,185 

192 

461,320 

115 

83.629 

309 

1,000,318 

84 

79,234 

891 

3,107,064 

115 

132.1841 

965 

3,602,769 

Gas  Vessels. 


Canal  Boats. 


Barges. 


Total. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900 . 
1901. 
1902. 
1903 . 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
l9l6. 
{917 . 
{918. 
{919.. 


G.  Tons. 


m 


13,126 
12,289 
51,923 
90,678 
50,027 
57,254 


G,  Tons. 
l,522i 
1,225 
1,495 
10,216 
12,386 
11,411 
4,492 
9,078 
4,539 
2,215 
2,753 
-3,248 
8,832 
6,577 
4,970 
2,292 
5,720 
6,862 
2,978 
4,641 
2,558 
4,457 
2,551 
3,423 
4,101 
2,731 
259 


NO .  \G. 
54 


Tons.lNo 
8,126  ■  638 
5,723 


22,337 
51,555 
37,1 
49,496 
40,310 
74,655 
58,416 
72,177 
55,137 
49,948 
58,997 
74,44^5 
95,641 
58,640 
58,997 
47,977 
54.977 
69,496 
75.718 
57.654 
57.972 
104,628 
122.142 


694 
723 
891 
952 
1,273 
1,447 

i,r~ 

1,491 
".311 
1.184 
102 
221 
1,157 
1,457 
1,247 
361 
1,422 
1.505 
1,475 
1.151 
,157 
937 
1.297 
1,528 


87,565  1.9iS3 
88,173  2,0671 


G,  Tom 

131,19.'T 
111,602 

227,09f; 
232,23-: 

m,m- 

300,03H 
393,790 
483,48;) 
468,831 
436, 15L' 
378,542 
330,31n 
418,745 
471, 33L* 

238,090 
342,068 
291,162 
232,669 
346,155 
316,25^] 
225,122 
325,413 
664,47i 
1,300,88! 
3,326,62 1 
3,880,639 


Steam  data  included  gas,  boiore 
VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE 


1915. 

U.  S.  (IRON  A^jy  STEEL  ONLY),  FISCAL  YEARS. 


YEAR. 


Sailing  Vessels. 


Steam  Vessels. 


Gas  Vessels. 


Barges. 


Total. 


1896,.... 
1897. . . . . 
1898 . . . . . 
1899. . . . . 

1900.  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907..... 
1908. . . .. 
1909..... 
1910.. . . . 
1911.... . 
1912..... 
1913. . . . . 
1914... 

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919. , . . . 
1920. . . . . 


No. 
6 
10 
2 
5 
11 
12 
3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 


Gross  tons . 
15,800 
31,424 
6,724 
16,152 
29,168 
21,746 
8,406 
12,184 
15,290 
3,225 
3,077 
5,655 


7,985 
3.699 
1.290 
6,097 
15,000 


4,884 
4,735 
2,285 
4,183 


No. 
47 
48 
52 
83 
81 
102 
102 
100 


100 
108 
132 
67 
94 
112 
80 
104 
101 
54 
69 
114 
229 
616 
741 


Gross  tons, 
82,311 
83,140 
48,550 
112,781 
167,957 
236,159 
270,932 
240,107 
222,307 
170,304 
289.094 
333,516 
442.625 
123.142 
234,988 
195,964 
129,181 
205,685 
195,611 
1^7,597 
232.524 
431,304 
962,547 
2,540,075 
3,279,852 


No.    Gross  ions 


1,427 
2.473 
25,388 
4.746 
1.633 
9.219 


No. 

Gross  tons ; 

No. 

Gross  tons . 

7 

3.487 

m 

101,598 

13 

11,521 

71 

126,085 

10 

7,041 

64 

62,325 

4 

2,823 

92 

131,756 

92 

197.125 

7 

4,825 

121 

262,730 

2 

1,024 

107 

280.362 

4 

6,928 

108 

258,219 

6 

3,483 

98 

241.080 

16 

9  111 

89 

182,640 

11 

5.199 

115 

297,370 

17 

9,384 

129 

348.555 

17 

7,392 

149 

450,017 

13 

5,796 

89 

136,923 
250.624 

19 

11,937 

119 

13 

4.719 

126 

201,973 

18 

10.603 

103 

145.881 

21 

12,987 

131^ 

233,672 

21 

9,820 

122 

205. 13 J 

8 

1,858 

71 

130,882 

17 

3.775 

95 

238.772 

14 

5.939 

153 

467.515 

15 

8,173 

255 

980,201 

54 

'15,6S6 

685 

2.559.67f) 

39 

15,795 

807 

3.309.049 

Cenwieree — United  States  Merchant  Marine, 


UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE  TONNAGE,  BY  KINDS. 

(Data  by  the  Commlasioner  of  Navigation.) 
The  term  "gross  ton"  expresses  in  units  of  100  cubic  feet  the  entire  cubical  capacity  of  the  veasel,  la- 
eluding  spaoea  ooca  )ied  by  t  le  ere  v.  eggriaes,  boilers,  and  coaI  bunkers.  


VTEAR. 

(Fiscal.) 


^891.... 
J892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898,... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 

1913  

1914.... 
1915.... 
1016.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 
1919.... 
1920. . .. 


rfj,iliQj?  and  JJnrrgged. 


Number. 


17,683 
17,991 
17,051 
17,060 
16.686 
16.313 
16,034 
15,993 
15,891 
16.280 
16,643 
16,546 
16,371 
16,095 
15,784 
15.506 
14,861 
14,499 
14,0^47 
13,288 
12,684 
12,263 
11,998 
11,452 
10.753 
10,383 
10,155 
10;053 
9.862 
9.3^9 


Gross  Tons 


2,668,495 
2,690,504 
2,641,799 
2,494,599 
2,423,159 
2,396,672 
2,410,462 
2,377,815 
2,388,227 
2,507,042 
2,603,265 
2,621,028 
2,679,257 
2.696,117 
2,715,049 
2,699,682 
2,659,426 
2,654,271 
2.639,531 
2.607,721 
2,564.721 
2,534,325 
2,550,977 
2,501,162 
2,445,619 
2,399,586 
2,437,676 
2,453,204 
2,491,673 
2.. 500.. 57  5 


feteaiii  vesseis. 


6.216 
6,392 
6,561 
6,526 
6,554 
6,595 
6,599 
8,712 
6.837 
7,053 
7,414 
7,727 
8,054 
8,463 
8,897 
9,500 
10,050 
10,926 
11,641 
12,452 
13,307 
14,265 
15,084 
15,491 
6,952 
6,824 
6,736 
6,767 
7,397 
8.103 


Gross  Tons.  Number, 


2.016 
2,074 
2,183, 
2,189, 
2,212 
2,307 
2,358 
2,371 
2,476 
2,657 
2,920 
3,176 
3,408. 
3.595. 
3,741 
3,975 
4,279 
4,711 
4,749 
4,900 
6,074 
5,179 
5,335 
5,427, 
6.781, 
6,895, 
6,196. 
7.137. 
10,057, 
13.4''.6 


,264 
.417 
,272 
.430 
,801 
,208 
,558 
923 
Oil 
,797 
1.9.53 
i,874 
,088 
.418 
494 
,287 
,368 
.174 
,224- 
,361 
,069 
,858- 
,574 
526 
416 
,095 
.535 
513 
400 
400 


Gas  Vessels. 


9,237 
9,506 
9.891- 
10,254 
10.711 


Gross  Tons.  Number 


102,394 
174.968 
236.826 
333,801 
358,227 
357,049 


Total. 


2?,899 
24,.383 
24,512 
23,586 
23,240 
22.908 
22,633 
22,705 
22.728 
23,333 
24,057 
24,273 
24,425 
24,558 
24,681 
25,006 
24,911 
25.425 
25,688 
25.740 
,  25,991 
26.528 
27,072 
20;943 
26,701 
26,444 
26,397 
26,711 
27,613 
28.183 


GroBS  Tons. 


,  4.(^84.769 
4.764,921 
4,825,071 
4,6^4.029 
4.6:15,960 
4.703,880 
4.7t-9,020 
4.749,738 
4.864.238 
6,164,839 
6,524,218 
5,79  7,902 
6,087,345 
6.291.535 
6,45(1,543 
6,674.969 
6,9.38,794 
7,.365.445 
7,388.755 
7,508,082 
7,638.790 
7.714.183 
7,886,.>5l 
7,928,(;88 
8,389.429 
8.469,ei49 
8,871.037 
9.924.518 
12,907,300 
16.324,024 


U.  8.  MERCHANT  MARINE  TONNAGE.  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  SECTIONS. 


Year.  Atlantic  r»<,^iA«  North.  West.  T-^tai  Year.  Atlantic 
iFisc'l)  &  Gulf,  ^acinc.   Lakes.   -Rivers.    Total.      Flafl)  &  Gulf. 


mi . . . 
1902 . . . 
1903 . . . 
1904 . . . 
1905 . . . 
1906... 
1907... 
1908 . . . 
1909 . . . 
1910... 


a.  Tons. 
2354,639 
2,985,056 
3,157.373 
3,;i52,366 
3,398,367 
3,432,545 
3.440.697 
3,506,551 
3,509.134 
3,522.673 


O.  Tons 
713,831 
774.211 
812,179 
806,577 
821,710 
840,035 
886,840 
962.214 
934,477 
936,591 


G.  Tons 
1,706,294 
1,816,511 
1,902,098 
2,019,208 
2.062,147 
2,234,432 
2,439,741 
2,729,169 
2,782,481 
2.895,102 


O.  Tons. 
249,454 
222,124 
215,095 
213,384 
174,319 
167,957 
171,516 
167.411 
162.663 
153,716 


G.  Tons. 
5,524.218 
5.797,902 
6.087,345 
6,291,535 
6,456,543 
6,674,969 
6,938.79i( 
7.365.445 
7,388,755 
7,508,082 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915 . 
1916. 
1917 . 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. . 


G.  Tons 
3,570.138 
'3.633.466 
3.751.128 
3,803,351 
4,309.996 
4,443,024 
4,749,739 
5,356.976 
6,945,260 
9,738,819 


G.  Tons 
973.605 
984.813 
1,049.296 
1.100,976 
1,122.620 
1,131,058 
1.209.533 
1.646.697 
2,816,481 
3,326.285 


North. 
Lakes. 


G.  Tons 
2.943,523 
2,949,924 
2,939,786; 
2.882,922 
2.818.009 
2.760,815 
2.779,087 
2.797.503 
3,023;  762 
3,138.690 


West. 
Rivei« 


Tons. 
151.524 
145,980 
146.551 
141,436 
138.304 
134,752 
132,678 
123,342 
121,797 
120,230 


Total. 


G.  Tons. 
7.638.790 
7,714.183 
7,886,551 
7.528,688 
8.389,429 
8,469,649 
8,871,037 
9,924,518 
12.907,300 
16,324,024 


Atl.  and  Gulf  Coast  figs  inc.  P.  Rico,  since  1901,  and  Virgin  Isles,  1920.    Paci.  figs.  inc.  Hawaii  since  1900, 
UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT  MAR  NE  TONNAGE— HOW  EMPLOYED. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1S95..., 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898..., 
1899..., 
1900..., 
1901..., 
1902 . . . , 
1903..., 
1904... 
1905..., 
1906..., 
1907..., 
1908...: 
1909..., 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1S13.... 
1914..., 
1915.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918..  .  . 
1919.... 
1920.... 


Foreign  Trade. 


Steam. 


Gr.  Tons. 
247,387 
260,224 
253,816 
290,241 
355.913 
337,356 
426.259 
455,017 
623.602 
649,938 
596,644 
586,749 
598,155 
595,147 
575,226 
653,468 
582,186 
616,053 
667,896 
720,609 
1,346,164 
1,573,705 
1,855,484 
3,013,603 
5,992,028 
9,193,001 


Total. 


Gr.  Tons. 
822,347 
829,833 
792,870 
726,213 
837,229 
816,795 
879,595 
873.235 
879,264 
888,628 
943,750 
928,466 
861,466 
930,413 
878,523 
782,517 
863,495 
923,225 
1,019.155 
1,066,288 
1,862,714 
2,185,008 
2,440,776 
3,599,213 
6,665.376 
9.924,694 


Coastwise  Trade. 


Steam. 


Gr.  Tons. 
1,960,756 
2,042,326 
2,100,084 
2.077,859 
2,115,981 
2,289,825 
2,491,231 
2,718,049 
2,880,678 
3,041,262 
3,140,314 
3,384,002 
3.664.210 
4.099,045 
4,157,557 
4.330,896 
4,505,567 
4.543.276 
4.646,741 
4.688,240 
4,578,567 
4,315,579 
4,559,008 
4  433.337 
4,395,701 
4.596,470 


Total. 


Gr.  Tons. 
3,728,714 
3,790,296 
3,896,826 
3,959.702 
3.965,313 
4.286,516 
4.582,645 
4,858,714 
5.141,037 
5.335.164 
6,441.688 
5.674.044 
6,010,601 
6,371,862 
6,451,042 
6.668,966 
6.720.313 
6,737,046 
6.817,013 
6,818,363 
6,486,384 
6.244,550 
6,392,583 
6,282,474 
6,201,426 
6,357,706 


Wliale  Fisheries. 


Steam.  Total 


Gr.  Tons. 
4,658 
4,658 
4,658 
3,823 
4.117 
3.986 
3,463 
3,808 
3,808 
4.218 
4,536 
4.536 
3,970 
3,590 
3,300 
3,509 
3.544 
3,653 
3,252 
4,265 
3,682 
1,789 
2,250 
2.178 
2  177 
1.921 


Gr.  Tons. 
15.839 
15.121 
12,714 
11,496 
11,017 
9,889 
9,534 
9,320 
9,512 
10,140 
10,763 
11,020 
9,680 
9,655 
8,982 
9,308 
9,176 
8,876 
8,611 
9,864 
8,829 
6,707 
5,623 
4,493 
4.350 
3.901 


Cod  and  Mackerel 
FLsheries. 


Steam.  Total 


Gr.  Tons 


13,033 
13,392 
13,141 
12.488 
13,369 
16,876 
17,573 
8,260 
15,397 
10,731 
16,619 
22,196 
25,721 
32,057 


Gr.  Tons. 
69,060 
68,630 
66,610 
62,327 
50,679 
61,629 
62,444 
56,633 
57,532 
67,603 
60,342 
61,439 

tl'.SlS 
60,208 
47,291 
45,806 
45.036 
41.762 
26.700 
31,502 
33,384 
32,055 
38..338 
36,148 
37  723 


Total. 


Gr.  Tons. 
4,635,960 
4.703,880 
4,769,020 
4.749.738 
4.864,238 
6.164,839 
5,524,218 
5.797.902 
6,087.345 
6.291.535 
6  456.543 
6,674,969 
6.938,794 
7,365,446 
7,388.755 
7.508,082 
7,638,790 
7,714,183 
7,886,551 
7,928,688 
8.389.429 
8,469,649 
8,871.037 
9.924.518 
12.907,300 
16.324,024 


Figures  for  steam  include  gaa  since  1897,  God  and  mackerel  figures  did  not  express  steam,  separately 
before  1907. 


228 


Commerce'*— U.  S.,  Tomiage  of  Ports. 


VESSELS  ENTERED  AT  U.   S.  SEAPORTS  FROM  CHIEF  COUNTRIES. 


Year  (Fiscal.) 


Belgium, 


France. 


Germany 


Italy. 


Nether- 
lands. 


Spain, 


Net  iotis. 


Net  ions. 


Net  tons. 


Net  tons. 


Net  tons. 


Net  tons. 


1895 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 . 
1902. 
lG0:-5 . 
1904.. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 . 


531,828 
579,320 
661,755 
708,848 
800,537 
783,375 

.  742.607 
880,867 

1,045,485 
949.054 
858  383 
961.338 

1,013,356 
910,085 
906,585 
909>739 
904,728 
984,377 

1,024,086 
951,193 
158,428 


361,594 
1,201,085 


481,120 
435,777 
489,793 
614.490 
627.255 
642  654 
653,176 
620.282 
505,465 
464,201 
487.814 
614,494 
593,824 
731,333 
797,766 
748,345 
953,294 
1,065,450 
1,240,780 
1,226,154 
1,506,701 
2,600,675 
2,711,222 
1,746,504 
1,892,833 
2,455,084 


1,453,500 
1,567:497 
1,-667  106 
1,81^.167 
1  984.763 
2,334,042 
2,203,375 
. 2,209,588 
2=206,065 
2.086,459 
2,139,331 
2,480,092 
2,872,069 
2,595,893 
2,715,939 
2,887,602 
2,892,103 
2,886,732 
3,308,794 
3,589,120 
572,519 
9,043 
828 


77,986 
573,788 


484,284 
511,935 
509,373 
623,242 
743,245 
778,380 
871,834 
8U.175 
804,930 
940,699 
1,092,716 
1.382,689 
1.245,065 
1.425,880 
1,494,165 
1,481,839 
1,307,549 
1,100,122 
1,308,487 
1,326,026 
2,128,469 
3,151,684 
2,298,397 
1,613.235 
1,603,090 
2,310,855 


507,845 
485,979 
627,711 
651,046 
802,084 
868,657 
794,944 
801,834 
828.878 
778,624 
732.050 
845,091 
^942.695 
911.951 
959,659 
989,543 
1,056,481 
1,15*5,192 
1,^4,431 
1,321,014 
1,504,738 
1,268,875 
1,084,867 
441,815 
898,849 
1,774,483 


127,358 
199,604 
243.572 
279.837 
233,323 
443,420 
343,329 
56.715 
407,940 
436,418 
483,293 
496,636 
566,936 
582,194 
629,682 
727,139 
093,687 
745,016 
762,033 
691,160 
767,099 
1,12.5,577 
1,134,367 
712,468 
446,337 
792,388 


VESSELS  CLEARED  FROM  U.  S.  SEAPORTS  TO  CHIEF  COUNTRIES. 


Year  (Fiscal).  Belgium. 


France. 


Germany. 


Italy. 


Netiier- 
lafids. 


Spain. 


1894   ... 

189.-,   

189;>  

1897  

1898. . ,  

1899  

1900  

1901.  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905   

1906  

1907   

1908  

lyu9  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914   

1915  

1916.  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  


Net  tons-' 
521.761 
464,389 
534,755 
666,127 
875,040 
831,583 
832,434 
796,083 
926,012 
1,005,628 
902,797 
792.162 
918,311 
935,314 
938,581 
957,957 
935,294 
939.698 
1,014,460 
1,173,367 
1,131,734 
161.356 


558,618 
1,444,474 


Net  tons. 
927,737 
813,110 
749,120 
864,767 
1,437,702 
929,080 
1,011,322 
1,058,468 
977,606 
944.079 
872,248 
877.547 
1,096,762 
1,239,114 
1,213.792 
1,328,842 
1,233,987 
1.264,688 
1,371,708 
1,628,388 
1,763,808 
2,826,116 
3,636,707 
3,847.685 
2,662.905 
2,737,523 
3,348,194 


Net  tons. 
1,513,010 
1,504,062 
1,670.748 
2,079,382 
2,517,670 
.  2,460,952 
2,706,337" 
2,521,748 
2,397.632 
2,579,030 
2,517,361 
2,585,795 
2,853,750 
3,102,519 
3,318,889 
3,143,898 
3,042,738 
3,073,205 
3,521,582 
3,832,474 
3,902,073 
428,188 


828 


9,734 
589,088 


Net  tons. 
347,304 
383,525 
353,258 
426,772 
455,635 
486,789 
538,957 
589,113 
703,016 
780,609 
755,131 
1,007,923 
1,279.349 
1,327,009 
1,464.587 
1,586,357 
1,749.996 
1,639,683 
1.489,359 
1,537,016 
1,893,915 
2,693,815 
3,579,713 
2,338,641 
1,697.510 
1,560.725 
2,985,402 


Net  tons. 
590,805 
476,537 
825,052 
1,061.546 
1,211,445 
1,455,756 
1,303,168 
1,280,044 
1,136.160 
1,214,646 
1,049.105 
1,002,084 
1,297,688 
1,208,000 
1,273.351 
1,294,345 
1,284,441 
1,297.108 
1,411,444 
1,851,027 
1,760,676 
1,675,298 
1,366,143 
1,291,529 
487,621 
1,102,762 
1.898,505 


Net  tons. 
200.857 
174,396 
16L407 
159CB35 
134,.599 
143,914 
212,350 
219,056 
232.046 
265,364 
257,439 
259,490 
260,406 
301,957 
316  899 
322,140 
259,325 
289,016 
323,763 
392,713 
422.571 
447,928 
658,641 
552,551 
310,201 
292,666 
496,232 


COASTWISE  AND  ORIENTAL  TONNAGE  ENTERED  AT  UNITED  STATES  PORTS— NET  TONS. 


Year  (Fiscal). 

Pr.  Edw. 
Islands. 

British 
Columbia. 

C.  Amer. 
States. 

Mexico. 

British  W. 
Indies. 

Cuba. 

Argen- 
tina. 

Brazil. 

1914.  

1,532,798 
1,405,430 
1,305,227 
1,177,181 
995,417 

3.124,036 
3,065,879 
3,370,562 
3,300,020 
3,228,069 
2,787,666 
2,893,628 

2,092,512 
1,636,968 
1.758,915 
1,602,151 
■1,412,819 
1,104,024 
1,233,183 

2,815.349 
1,896,240 
2,195,591 
2,597,711 
2,835.702 
3.972,976 
5,820,328 

1,041,583 
902,632 
627.383 
.509,714 
290,751 
317,028 
477,886 

3.165,943 
2,853,241 
3,220,430 
3,406,387 
3,290,797 
3,220,950 
4,129,754 

1,028,467 
649,771 
581,009 
562,696 
628,479 
406.231 
906,131 

1,312,963 
615.682 
619,85S 
566,6 1 1 
521,40.^ 
469,300 
440,50C. 

1919. ,  

1920:  

ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 


Year 
(Fiscal).* 

Colombia. 

British  Indla. 

China.  Includ- 
ing Hongkong. 

Japan, 

Bkitish 
Australasia, 

Entered 

Cleared . 

Entered. 

Cleared . 

Entered. 

Cleared . 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared . 

1914   . . 

1915..... 

1917.. -i  

1918  

1919...  

1920  

183,495 
-4i03.729 
.  259,629 
299,601 
284,393 
183,453 
189.989 

272,089 
224,917 
183,516 
121,160 
131,833 
206,046 
302,605 

373,708 
264,009 
259,771 
298,783 
378,319 
239,592 
367,906 

120,832 
134,785 
169,321 
187.375 
128,553 
142.606 
259.257 

497,857, 
525,330 
413,197 
443,068 
484,414 
279,891 
686,234 

438,460 
387,717 
460,004 
396,811 
292,518 
405,018 
717.897 

778.586 
687.395 
635,943 
611,838 
736.315 
673.119 
867,199 

598,415 
415,141 
391,548 
601.280 
833,269 
969.174 
1,417,991 

354,695 
366.161 
469.862 
303.011 
366,951 
295,664 
240.711 

594.34.S 
516.6GG 
656.941 
542^639 
474,20ii 
395,647 
402.67'' 

G om  m  erce — -  .1/ erch  a  n  t  Ma  r  i  / re  Requ  ire  m  en  U . 


VESSELS  ENTERED  AXD  CLEARED  AT  UIs'lTED  STATE:^  PORT.S— TOTALS. 


Year  (Fiscal). 


1893 . . 

1894.. 

1895., 

1896.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899., 

(900.. 

1901 . . 

1902., 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 

1908. . 

1909. . 

1910. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1^13. . 

i'M4. 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


All  PORTS/  Sailing  and  vSieam^ 


American.      Foreign,    j  Total. 


Net  tons. 
4,358,686 
4,654,679 
4,472,830 
5,196,320 
5,525,328 
5.240,046 
5,340,660 
6,135,652 
6,381,305 
6,961,200 
6,906,582 
6.679,173 
7,080.624 
7,612,690 
8,115,656 
8,473,227 
8,771,464 
8,888,459 
9,692,770 
11,257,098 
13,072,567 
13,730,075 
13,275,4.54 
17,927.674 
18,724,710 
19.283,530 
19,694,012 
26,24:2.330 


Net  tans. 
15,223430 
13,334,984 
14,822,085 
15,792,864 
18,234,922 
20,339,353 
20,770,156 
22,027,353 
23,386,716 
23,693,232 
24,187.081 
23,273,237 
23,902,593 
26,.54  2,755 
28,506,600 
30,065,968 
30,286,674 
31,347,347 
32,982,219 
34,900,973 
37,566,606 
39,658,502 
33,435.012 
33,622,223 
31,747,466 
26.172.507 
25.259.605 
26,178,328 


Net  torn. 
19,581,816 
19,989,663 
19,294,915 
20,989,184 
23.760,250 
25,579,399 
26,110,816 
28,163,005 
29,768,021 
30,654,432 
31,093,663 
29,952,410 
30,983,217 
34,155.445 
36,622.2.56 
38,539,195 
39,058,138 
40,235.806 
42,674.989 
46,158.071 
50,639,173 
53,388,577 
46,710,466 
51,549,897 
50,472,176 
45,4.56,037 
44.953,617 
52,420,658 


All  Ports,  Sailing  and  Steam. 


American,  i  Foreign. 


Total. 


Net  tons. 
4,403,362 
4,739.918 
4,504,227 
5,329,599 
5,618,142 
5,111,447 
•  6,471,752 
6,208,918 
6,417,347 
6,821,555 
6.975,227 
6,641,374 
7,203,008 
7,580,533 
8,092,557 
8,435,207 
8,491.725 
8,808,603 
9,753,463 
11,703,467 
13,945,801 
13,740,628 
13,418,282 
17,902,068 
19,145,754 
19,206,233 
21,326,734 
28.997.549 


Net  tons. 
15.357.384 
15,531,772 
15,246,319 
16,084,986 
18,091,053 
20,636,785 
20,794,224 
22,072,223 
23,402,546 
23,622,627 
24,340,941 
23,374,201 
23.954,533 
26,203,921 
27,897,500 
29,846,489 
29,704,756 
30,897,255 
32,683,684 
34,713,445 
37.206,158 
39,442,781 
33,466,806 
34,520,940 
32,931.316 
26,807,749 
26,595,996 
27.074,832 


Net  tons. 
19.760.740 
20,271,690 
19,750.546 
21,414,585 
23,709.195 
25.748,232 
26,265,976 
28,281.141 
29,819,893 
30,444,082 
31,316,168 
30.015.575 
31,157,541 
33.784,454 
35,990,0.57 
38,281.696 
38,196,481 
3:9.705,858 
42,437,147 
46.416,912 
51.151,959 
63,183.409 
46.885,088 
52,423.008 
52.077.070 
46,013.982 
47,922.730 
56,072,381 


The  "net  ton"  (Kinals  iOO  cubic  feet  of  carrying  capacity,  exclusive  of  cabins,  raacliinery,  etc. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MERCHANT  MARINE  SERVICE. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  maintains  free  navigation  schools  at  the  toUowins'  ports:  Saa 
l.'raiicLsco,  Cal.;  Chica!^o,  III.;  New  Orleans,  La.:  Portland,  and  Itoclcland,  Me.;  Baltimore,  JVId.,  Boston 
Mass.:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  New  York,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,;  ClejWiiujd,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa,;  Norfolli, 
V;i  ;  Seattle,  Wash.  ^ 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ENTERING  SCHOOLS. 
Deck  Officers. 

(I)  Two  years'  service  In  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  st«am  vessels;  or  (2)  A  graduate 
of  tiie  seamanship  class  of  a  State  nautical  schoolshlp  who  shall  have  made  two  ocean  or  coastwise  cruises 
during  his  period  of  training;  or  (3)  Three  years'  service  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  sail 
''%sels  of  100  gross  tons  or  over.  Service  on  such  sail  vessels  engaged  in  the  ocean  or  coastwise  fisheries 
uiil  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph:  or  (4)  One  year's  service  as  master  or  pilot 
a  laKe,  bay,  sound  or  river  steam  vessels  or  160  gross  toHS  or  over,  together  with  six  months'  service  in  the 
deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels:  or  (5)  Twenty-four  months'  service  as  a  licensed  hrst- 
cluss  pilot  of  steam  vessels  of  2.500  gross  tons  or  over  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes,  bays,  or  sounds; 
or  !6)  Three  years'  service  In  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  or  sail  vessels  of  less  than 
100  gross  tons,  together  with  one  year's  service  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels, 
or  (7)  Three  years'  service  in  the  deck  department  of  lake,  bay,  or  sound  steam  vessels,  together  with  one 
year'.s  service  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  ves.sels:  or  (8)  Three  years' .  service  in 
tlie  deck  department  ot  steam  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  over  engaged  in  the  ocean  or  coastwise  fisheries 
(91  Any  person  who  has  attained  tne  age  of  nineteen  years  and  who  has  graduated  from  a  regular  estab- 
lished high  school  or  college,  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  master  or  masters  under  whom  he  na** 
.served  be  examined  for  third  mate  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steamers  after  having  served  not  less  than  fifteen 
months  to  tne  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steamers  of  200  gross  tons  or  over.  (10)  Any  per- 
son who  has  completed  the  intensive  training  course  proscribed  by  the  United  States  Navy,  and  who  has 
))t»en  commissioned  as  ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  may,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  master  or  masters  or  naval  officer  or  officers  under  whom  he  has  served,  be  examined  for  third  mate 
uf  ocean  or  coastwise  steamers,  after  having  actually  served  not  less  than  foiu*  mont  hs  at  sea,  after  oeing 
commissioned  as  officer  of  the  watch  or  as  extra  watch  officer  in  company  with  the  officer  In  charge  oi  the 
bridge.  ■  • 

Engineer  Officers.. 

(1)  Three  years'  service  as  fireman  on  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels;  or  (2)  Two  years'  service  ai» 
oiifT  or  watertender,  or  combined  service  of  two  years  In  these  positions,  on  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  ves- 
sels; or  (3)  One  year's  service  as  second  assistant  engineer  on  Great  Lakes  and  all  other  lake,  bay,  or 
souTid  steam  vessels;  or  (4)  One  year's  service  d,s  chief  or  a.ssi3tant  Engineei  of  river  steam  vessels  together 
with  six  months'  ser\'lce  in  the  engine  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels:  or  (5)  A  graduate 
from  the  engineering  class  of  a  nautical  schoolship,  the  term  of  such  engineering  class  to  be  based  upon  a 
period  of  two  years:  or  (6)  A  journeyman  machinist  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  repair 
of  marine  steam  engines  for  two  years,  together  with  one  y^ar  s  service  in  the  engine  department  of  ocean 
(•r  coastwise  steam  vessels,  (7)  Two  years'  service  a«  a  locomotive  or  stationary  engineer,  together  with 
one  year's  service  in  the  engine  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels,  or  i8)  A  graduate  in  me- 
chanical engineering  from  a  duly  recognized  school  of  technology,  together  with  one  year's  service  in  the 
engine  department  of  an  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vesseL  (9)  A  graduate  of  the  Intensive  training  course 
prescribed  by  the  United  Stares  Navy  and  who  has  been  commissioned  as  ensign  In  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force,  may,  upon  tne  recommendation  of  the  engineer  officer  oi  officers  under  whom  he  has  servea. 
be  e.Kamined  for  third  assistant  engineer  of  ocean  or  coa8twis%  steamers  after  having  actually  served  at 
•ie2i.  after  being  commissioned,  not  less  than  twelve  months  as  junior  engineer  officer.  (10)  Engineers  of 
IHKe,  bay  and  sound  steamers  who  have  actually  performed  the  duties  of  engineer  for  a  period  of  thre*  yeara 
shull  be  on  tit  red  to  exaroinatlon  for  enghieer  of  ocean  steamers. 
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Commerce — Shipwrecks,  Etc. 


CASUALTIES  TO  AMERICAN  VESSELS   AT   SEA  AND  ON  COASTS 

Cas'lties 


Year 
(Fiscal). 


Num-  (Wrecks 
luvolv 

Ing 
Total 
Loss. 


^of 

Ves- 


luvoiv 
Partial 
Unkno'n 

Damage. 


Vessels 
Totally 
Lost. 


Losses  to 
Damaged^  Vessels, 


Losses  to 
Cargoe."^, 


Passen- 
gers? 


Crews. 


Lives 
Lost. 


529 
281 
125 
172 
191 
160 
176 
148 
259 
174 
135 
115 
124 
66 
75 
75 
87 
123 
273 
350 
176 
191 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1908. 
1907, 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1011. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1016. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


212 
220 
191 
202 
182 
154 
166 
161 
153 
222 
142 
177 
126 
151 
177 
134 
157 
161 
184 
235 
171 
193 


96 
110 
68 
60 
75 
56 
60 
58 
48 
84 
48 
48 
47 
38 
52 
47 
56 
55 
63 
105 
107 
105 


116 
110 
123 
142 
107 

98 
106 
103 
105 
138 

94 
129 

79 
113 
125 

87 
101 
106 
121 
130 

64 

88 


Tons. 
45,039 
59,074 
38,497 
24,866 
40,421 
29,119 
26,127 
23,840 
32,317 
71,344 
32,743 
23,966 
19,329 
.24,273 
22,275 
27,184 
39,224 
73,549 
52,707 
133,814 
157,174 
80,449 


Tons. 

113,338 

133,597 

117,546 

230,823 

117,955 

117.145 

203.135 

191,441 

185.014 

227,238 

215,555 

249,221 

158,471 

233,243 

213,235 

236.135 

210,097 

263,970 

279,608 

235,107 

135,706 

204,984 


Dollars. 
6,932,325 
3,267,745 
1,889,280 
1,587,100 
1,925,710 
1,604,960 
1,411,230 
1.488.410 
1,598,440 
5,093,760 
1.851,980 
1,513,495 
1.322,380 
2,405,915 
1,274.855 
1,584.810 
2,014,350 
3.281,115 
4,902,335 
24,899,700 
43,374,110 
20,150,765 


Dollars. 
858,830 
911,645 
552.890 
498,450 
752,650 
486,240 
357,170 
605,515 
548,185 
'  1,125,740 
467,380 
963,380 
406.745 
512,435 
381,420 
439,665 
406,305 
2,224,590 
1,858,065 
10,682,660 
18,268,545 
7,608,570 


No. 

911 
1,642 
2,218 
2,857 

i,r"- 

772 
2,332 
2,045 
1,237 
1,738 
3,635 

2,635  - 

1,113 

4,839 

2,086 

1.879 

1,686 

680 
1.916 

632 


No. 
3,515 
4.456 
3,126 
4,383 
2.743 
2,468 
3,128 
3.636 
3,537 
4,286 
4,119 
4,279 
2,617 
4,700 
3,566 
4,793 
4.559 
4,560 
4,894 
0,417 
4,387 
3.753 


Exclusive  of  lives  lost  on  vessels  suffering  no  material  damage. 
DISASTERS  ON  U.  S.  COASTS,  ON  RIVERS  AND  LAKES.  AT  SEA.  AND  ON  FOREIGN  COASTS. 


1898. . . 
1899.-. . 
1900. . . 
1901. . . 
1902. . . 
1903. .. 
1904. . . 
1905. . . 
1906 . . . 
1907. .  . 
1908. . . 
1909. . . 
1910. . . 
1911. . . 
1912. . . 
1913. . . 
1914. . . 
1915. . . 
1916. . . 
1917. . . 
1918... 
1919. . . 


Num- 
ber 
of 
Ves- 


1,257 
1.632 
1,274 
1,313 
1,359 
1,204 
1,182 
1,209 
1,326 
1,670 
1,341 
1,415 
1,493 
1,227 
1,447 
1.265 
1,210 
.1,088 
1,140 
1,072 
976 
738 


Wrecks 
Involv- 
ing 
Total 
Loss.) 


406 

559 
360 
371 
405 
332 
357 
323 
350 

44r 

344 
282 
365 
294 
328 
274 
293 
289 
317 
324 
380 
303 


Cas'lties 
Involv'g 
Partial  & 
Unkno'n 
Damage. 


851 
1.073 
914 


9ia  rtl04 


954 
872 
825 
886 
976 

1,223 
997 

1.133 

1,128 
933 

1,119 
991 
917 
799 
823 
748 
596 
435 


Vessels 
Totally 
Lost. 


Tons 
130.087 
V  186.823 
\112,781 
104,570 
144,118 
110,311 
126,132 
1  J.  8, 936 
153.080 
185,642 
127,684 
122,150 
135,305 
101,365 
113,920 
91,188 
173,069 
151,968 
135,233 
197,119 
248,520 
163,168 


Vessels 
Damaged. 


Tons. 

646,978 

784,147 

818,693 

939,106 

877,687 

801,390 

879,870 

,028,740 

,255,825, 

,786.933 

,584,206 

,699,940 

,000,997 

,475,688 

,546,391 

,663,623 

,518,930 

,276.125 

,714,434 

523,307 

,090.956 

,016:590 


Losses  to 
Vessels. 


Dollars. 
11,091,260 
9,830,070 
8,182,985 
7,094,345 
8,823,920 
7,011,77" 
7,628,85^ 
8,187,500 
10,089,610 
13.709,915 
9,555,825 
9,491,635 
11,058,840 
9,565,995 
8,213,375 
8,338,935 
11,437,330 
10.199,560 
12.671,040 
33,708.710 
57.728,110 
38.139,080 


# 

Losses  to 
Cargoes. 


Dollars. 
1,771,860 
2,782,535 
3,417,900 
2,147,675 
2,309,335 
1,722,210 
1,634.615 
2.263,795 
2,245,305 
3,062,110 
2,152,155 
3.330,825 
2,565,580 
1.694,630 
1.941.010 
1.549,285 
2.509,405 
4,013,083 
3.668,995 
12.479.600 
22.557.940 
12,698.145 


Passen- 
gers, 


No. 

13,503 

13,183 

11,436 

15,710 

12,216 
14^066 
14.513 
13,053 
16,027 
17,502 
23,143 
15,464 
22.484 
15,972 
21,101 
14,533 
12,857 
14,080 
8,233 
6,911 
5,722 


Crews. 


No. 

15,754 

19.331 

16.638 

17.635 

16,463 

15,790 

15,607 

17.377 

19,097 

23,147 

21,289 

23.596 

22.640 

2L668 

24.310 

23.077 

22,199 

20,220 

20,653 

21,418 

16,207 

14,289 


Lives 
Lost. 


765 
755 
418 
452 
.581 
376 
1.457 
267 
499 
624 
374 

■m 

V.  403 
^262 
195 
283 
421 
277 
364 
490 
a98 
452 


Exclusive  of  lives  lost  on  vessels  suffering  no  material  damage. 


TONNACE  EXPLAINED. 

(By  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.) 

Deadweight  Tonnage  expresses  the  number  of  tons  of  2.240  pounds  that  a  vessel  can  transport  of  cargo, 
stores,  and  bunker  fuel.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of  tons  of  water  a  vessel  displaces  "light" 
and  the  number  of  tons  it  displa<?es  when  submerged  to  the  'load  water  line."  D  adwcight  tonnage  is 
used  interchangeably  with  deadweight  carrying  capaeity.  A  vessel's  capacity  for  weight  cargo  is  less  liiau 
its  total  deadweight  tonnage.  ■  - 

Cargo  Tonnage  is  either  "weight"  or  "measurement."  The  weight  ton  in  the  United  States  ancl  in 
British  countries  is  the  English  long  or  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  In  France  and  other  countries  havmg  the 
metric  system  a  weight  ton  Is  2,204.6  .rounds.  A  'measurement'  ton  is  usualli^  40  cubic  feet,  but  m  some 
instances  a  larger  number  of  cil^ic  teet  :S  taken  for  a  ton.  Most  oce^n  package  freight  is  taken  at  weight  or 
measurement  (W|M),  ship's  optiqn.  . 

Gross  Tonnage  applies  to  vessels,  not  to  cargo.  It  is  determined  by  dividnig  by  tOO  the  contentr-. 
In  cubic  feet,  of  the  vessel's  closed-in  spaces.  A  vessel  ton  Is  100  cubic  feet.  The  register  of  a  vesstH  st^n  s 
both  gross  and  net  tonnage. .  ^ 

Net  Tonnage  is  a  v^sel's  gross  tonnage  riiinus  deductions  of  space  occupied  by  accommodations  lur 
crew,  by  machinery  for  navigation,  by  the  ensine  room  and  fuel.  A  vessel's  net  tonnage  expresses  the  sr-acc 
available  for  the  accommodation  of  pas,sengers  and  the  stowage  of  cargo.  A  ton  of  cargo,  in  most  lnsi;ance>-, 
occupies  less  than  100  cubic  feet:  hence  the  vessel's  cargo  tonnage  may  exceed  its  net  tonnage,  and,  indeed, 
the  tonnage  of  cargo  cai*ried  is  usually  greater  than  the  gross  tonnage. 

Displacement  of  a  vessel  is  the  weis'ht.  in  tons  of  2.240  pounds,  of  the  vessel  and  Its  contends.  !>ls- 
placem-ent  "light"  is  the  weight  of  the  vessel  without  stores,  bunker  fuel,  or  cargo.  Displacement  "loaded  ' 
is  the  weight  of  the  vessel,  plus  cargo,  fuel,  •d  stores. 

For  a  modern  freight  steamer  the  following  relative  tonnage  figures  would  ordinarily  be  approximat  f>iy 
correct:  net  tonnage,  4,000:  gross  tonnage,  6,000;  deadweight  carrying  capacity,  10,000:  djaplacoTnont 
loaded,  about  13,350. 


Coriiinerce — Port  of  NeAV  York. 


SHIPPING   TONNACIE     PORT   OF   NEW  YORK. 

VEBS jCI .S  EX TE REU . 


JX'* 

.\V'V.HiC.\S. 

Fork: 

)'J  Ah. 

.  umber. 

No. 

No. 

T071S 

181-.' ii 

256 

618  102 

707 

44(V^530 

2,808 

6,434, fj J  I 

■\.:2:>i) 

7,737  477 

1900 

163  <397 

393 

979,009 

720 

428  266 

2.768 

6,605,789 

4,233 

8,176,761 

158. o90 

384 

930.791 

557 

377,633 

2,881 

7,212,259 

4.189 

8,679,273 

1 POJ  . 

■  412 

160,  G90 

39d 

909,128 

559 

323^405 

2,761 

7,499,^544 

4,127 

8.982.767 

1  '?♦(}:•> 

1^3,216 

414 

1,125.828 

591 

:i46,332 

2,594 

7,477.720 

3.852 

9.053,096 

V.HH  .....[ 

)82 

70.805 

383 

1, 123,827 

609 

297  824 

2,597 

7.743,068 

3,769 

9,235,524 

i  Jf);"; . 

^3,470 

405 

}.  150.707 

607 

298,684. 

2,616 

8,087,992 

3.874 

9,630,853 

1<K){;. ...... 

i2i.t)7a 

403 

a.220,023 

620 

278,773 

2.810 

8,856,524 

4.079 
4,229 

10,476,993 

]  !»07  

r/8 

76,825 

370 

1^14,633 

549 

3,126 

9.852,493 

1E383.345 

1  im  

>1*7 

99,110 

390 

4S8 

243'825 

3,132 

10,546,34-1 

4,207 

12,154.780 

il»09      .  . 

U5..116 

440 

1,334.499 

415 

267,609 

3,0771  10,811,499 

4,120. 

12,528.723 

}!>3i) 

20J 

102,304 

430 

1,30^^41 

447 

237.^)46 

3,088 

11,397,327 

4.166 

'13,042,818 

1.911 

1  HTi 

6-4,087 

446 

1,371,319 

411 

2413.410 
269,469 

3, 14  J 

11.750,134 

4,113 

13,428,9,50 

.lHi2.  .     .  . 

E.'ik 

78.085 

380 

1,302.865 

351 

3,143 

12,023.346 

4,011 

13,673,765 

i!>i:j  

120.992 

438 

1,488.507 

342 

234,305 

3,251 

12,620;357 

14,464,161 

2m 

128.377 

414 

1.420,756 

293 

255,810 

3,568 

13,962.604 

15,767,547 
12.579,317 

I9lii 

193 
2ft7 

124.281 

690 

2,170.720 

:^06 

236,558 

3.257 

10.047:758 

4,446 

1910 

216.624 

986 

2,859,861 

332 

288.607 

3,603 

10,096,258 

5.188 

13,461,353 

282 

272^844 

1,084 

a.0S8.300 

313 

288.816 

3»281 

9,262,733 

4,*^60 

12,912,693 

I9LS.  ... 

228 

209J283 

1.113 

2.974.498 

307 

287.205 

2,534 

7,472.103 

4.182 

10,043,089 

I9i<j 

20ii 

205,937 

1,420 

3,610.864 

182 

164,978 

2.650 

8.507.996 

4.461 

12,489,775 

!92^> 

m 

175.914 

2.446  1 

^5,903,475 

181 

16:^,823 

2,2 1« 

7,806:532 

5.014 

13,049.,  744 

V  Et^K  IJi  CLE  A  U  kli). 


VEAB, 

Exni..N<j 

JUNE  30. 


.KSlH)... 

v.m. . . 

1901. . . 
l'.>02  . 
1003 . .  . 
(904 . . . 
1905 . . 
!l>On,  .  . 
1 907 . ,  . 

1  '  'm . . . 

I'Kjy.  . . 
ililO. 
. . 

un2. 

1913.  . 
1014..  -. 
1916. , . 
1910. . . 

1917.  . 

1918.  . 
i919 
H)20. 


No. 
326 
295 
272 
193 
148 
68 
06 
142 
107 
69 
96 
87 
11 
78 
80 
210 
244 
.355 
351 
224 
292 
158 


169318 
1?4,468 
143,384 
101.094 
83^77 
46.947 
62,673 
85.7*6 
73.9^5 
43,844 
83.2^0 
56,3o6 
46,550 
65,246 
76,599 
130,005, 
148,890 
228,799 
267,116 
188.271 
248,691 
150.529 


No, 
291 
383- 
374 
402 
435 
412 
435 
4?4 
399 
424 
465 
476 
489 
445 
472 
462 
713 
1.009 
1,120 
1,027 
1,386 
2.008 


777 
773 
606 
580 
631 
535 
510 
581 
538 
473 
379 
412 
345 
326 
242 
360 
372 
439 
386 
306 
234 
187 


470,405 
4.53,776 
378.023 
361,598 
390..535 
304,2  i  8 
305,282 
287,887 
23^.286 
232,325 
268,769 
250.894 
252.2d2 
278,766 
232.3oO 
275,693 
246,lo6 
348.878 
328,517 
257,067 
207,782 
165,834 


2,660 
2,563 
2.571 
2,491 
.2,466 
2,288 
2,398 
2,. 543 
2.720 
2.912 
2,763 
2.771 
2.948 
2,947 
3,066 
3,240 
2,9o4 
3,5S9 
3,176 
2,300 
2.601 
2,235 


Tott. 
6.170, 
6.2.31, 
6,676, 
6,927. 
7,172; 
7,176, 
7,756, 
8,315, 
8,927. 
10.284, 
10,102. 
10.777, 
11,531 
11,681, 
12,428, 
13,429, 
9.531, 
10,3^ 
9,3*3 
7,292 
8,683 
7,9^5 


4,054 
4,018 
3.823 
3.666 
3,680 
3,303 
3,-439 
3,690 
3,764 
3;878 
3,703^ 
3.746 
3,8.53 
3,796 
3,866 
4,2''2 
4,283 
5,392 
5.033 
3,857 
4,513 


Tons. 
7,496,279 
7,843,529 
8.118,427 
8,415,291 
8,847,072 
8,700.590 
9,311„527 
9,913,960 
10,472,601 
11,939,964 
11,866,413 
12.541,903 
13,366,893 
13,549,138 
14,370,619 
15,421,394 
12,162,374 
13,918,957 
13,187,413 
10.584,713 
12,939,587 
14,275,456 


Ah-jYc  d^U[  cover  entire  port  flistrlct,  incltidlniK  Newark  and  Perth  Amboy. 

ENTRANCES  AND  CLEARANCES  VIA  OTHER  PORTS. 
IncliKiiiia  vesselfi  tbat  readied  and  lelt  tb©  United  States  via  other  domestic  portH.  Mh'  lotal  entranoef> 
In  year  endod  .liuie  30,  1920,  were:  Stejun,  4,963  {15,367,775  tons);  sail,  405  (369,277  toii.s)     Cleared:  4,792 
veH?ols.  inclndlrte  steam  and  sail  of  15  189,182  tons  net. 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  TRAFFIC. 
(Frora  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin.) 
Inquiry  iretiueiitly  rmtde  at  the  Chamber  regarding  marine  shipping  in  and  about  New  York  Harbor. 
The  latest  t^timates  upon  water  shipments  for  New  York  are  for  the  calendar  year  1916.  The  figures  for 
the  Hudson  River  ChAnnel  from  Ellis  Island  to  the  Northern  city  limits,  place  the  freight  handled  at  68,- 
377,558  short^tona,  which  had  a  value  of  $7,339,340,857.  The  total  number  of  p&ssengers  carried  in  this 
channel  are  estimated  ut  84,470,659.  The  number  of  Americanv  essels  engaged  in  this  trade,  both  register 
an<i  unregistered,  equalled  6,866.    Of  this  number  4,655  vessels  were  canal  boats,  light<jrs,  barges,  etc. 


Divisions. 

Short  tons 

Value. 

DIVI8ION6. 

Short  tons 

Value. 

208,897 
36.007 
87,628 
151,073 
150,369 

$18,159,717 
1.496,100 
3,881,395 
1,020,971 
499.369 

767,938 

70,128,715 
13,789,723 
68,377,558 

1,801.990 

3,878,101,893 
1,286,970.462 
7,339,340,867 

T^Iamaroneck  Harbor 

East  River  and  Hell  Gate — 
Battery  to  Throgs  Neck. . 

Harlem  River  

Hudson  River  Channel .... 

The  direct  water  front  of  Greater  New  York  extends  a  distance  of  more  than  3,000,000  linear  feet, 
or  approximately  578.4  miles,  of  which  43.2  miles  is  in  Manhattan:  79.8  in  tn©  Bronx;  201.5  in  Brooklyn; 
196.8  in  Queens;  and  57.1  in  Richmond.  The  port  water  front  on  the  New  Jersey  side  extends  192.93 
jiiilfS' — grand  total.  771.33  miles. 


23S  Commerce — New  York  Port  During  the  War. 

"      ~FORE8CN   COiViMERCE  OF  THE   PORT  ^5¥~HEVir~Y0^9  1914"l"9i¥7 


Gold  and  Silver. 


1914:  July  

August  

September.  .  . 

October  

November,  ,  . 
December,  .  . 

Total  6  mo3, 
1915:  Jamiary 
February 
Mar(^n .  . 
Aprli..,, 
May. .  .  , 
June, . . . 


Total  6  mos. . 

Total  12  mos 

1915:  July  

August  

September.  .  .  . 

October  

November.  .  .  , 
December.  .  ,  , 


Total  6  mos, 
1916:  January, 
February .... 

March  

April  

May  

June  


Total  G  mos. . 

Total  12  mos. 

1916:  July  

August  

September. . . . 

October  

November. . . . 
December . . , . 

Total  6  mos. . 
1917:  January,. 

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  ..... 


Total  6  mos. , 
ToUl  12  mos. 
1917:  July  

August  

September. . . . 

October.  ..... 

November. . . . 

December. . . . 

Total  6  mos.. 
1918:  January.. 
February. . , . , 

March  , 

April  

May  


Total  6  mos. . 

Total  12  mos. 

1918:  July  

August  

September. . , , 

October  

November. . . . 
December;  . . . 

Total  6  moa.. 
1919:  .January.. 

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  


Total  6  mos.. 
Total  12  mos. 
Grand  total . . 


MERCHANDLSl!}. 


Imports. 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Exports, 
Foreign. 

Imports. 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

■  Exports, 
-  ForeigQ . 

Dutifv> 
Collecte^i. 

Dollars. 

1  ooK  Ann 
2,239,148 
1,759,351 
2,363,900 
3,733,462 
2,552,678 

Dollars. 

OK  A  '7KA 

3,476,937 
5,467,668 
3,386,745 
2,918,050 
4.556,223 

Dollars. 

A  OO  f»OQ 
40ii,y00 

795,343 
200,100 
653,765 
403,717 
396,925 

Dollars. 

63,804,412 
76,418,541 
77,133,765 
73,777,970 
66,021,283 

Dollars. 
58,209,624 
32,846,502 
60,490,197 
86,080,971 
82,721,578 
94,862.862 

Dollars: 
908,739 
712,922 
1,405.409 
2,118,173 
4,041,039 
3,531,763 

Dollars, 
15,914,373 
12,803,289 
12  143.093 
11,622.464 
12,426,478 
10,977.253 

13,873.635 
2,478,767 

4,644,012 
4,425,148 
13,403,935 
3,068.815 

55,294,377 
4,990,506 
o  o       1  A 

0,00/,  14rZ 

3.275,197 
2,902,044 
4,107,191 
4,302,333 

2,832,788 
20,360 
31,885 
323,831 
1,479,286 
1,359,611 
1,497,196 

441,737,756 
70,992,107 

/ 1,1110.000 

90.472,231 
92,252,029 
76,331,381 
87,890,671 

415,211,734 
100,876,132 
lAn  /(no  onT 

126,904,524 
135,125,523 
132,613,076 
142,502,655 

;  12.718,045 
3,149,133 
t5,/uy,D5a 
2,941,219 
4,285,119 
3,010,523 
2.386,201 

75,886,947 
12,028,862 
10,888,461 
13,782,944 
10,784,886 
11,258,471 
11,916,618 

32,959,756 
46,833,391 

T  AAn  A  1  O 

/,UDy,4i.<j 
5,000.358 
10,573,746 
30,340,119 
52,006,634 
38,101,159 

23,434,413 
78,728,786 

2.474,810 
4,254,281 
6,986,831 
4,802,920 
7,287,561 

4,712,168 

7,544,956 
oUl,7oD 

1,382,855 
667,886 
397,683 
768,112 

1,302,477 

'  488,955,285 
930,693,041 

'7X  TOO  f.£iA 

76,267,145 
85,442,765 
77,121,468 
88,844,321 
94,783,630 

747,515,807 
1,162,727,641 
154,683,261 
141,138,078 
163,247,861 
173.709,938 
^188,036,458 
159,350,410 

19,481,880 
32,199,925 
2,491,540 
2,140,167 
3,190,386 
4,907,917 
4,955,897 
4,820,365 

70,669,642 
146,640,589 
11,092,546 
10,842,205 
10,985,234 
12,008,761 
13,674,808 
11.882,936 

153,091,428 
13,774,474 

K  eon  AAQ 

3,987,507 
5,560,130 
2,838,402 
4,621.803 

30,263,696 
7,992,682 
o,40t>,yyi5 
5.344,296 
6,321.501 
7,789,555 
9,250,230 

4,810,749 
2,357,466 

0,y04:,  loo 

2,638,728 
4,489,644 
3,213,358 
1,717,974 

498,241,993 
100,033,450 
iui>,u/  y,ooo 
116,193,961 
115,751,379 
115,086,444 
143.086,388 

980,166,006 
171,711,968 

O  1      O  K'7  OOO 

<5l4,,«50/ ,ooo 

229,613,110 
184,295,970 
262.052,252 
240,194,83«- 

22,506,272 
2,250,185 

2,275,293 
1,929,495 
1,712,945 
-4^3,662 

70,486,490 
11,626,380 
1  A  nn K  t^Kd 

14,948,475 
12,393,283 
13,370,203 
13,267,110 

36.471,779 
189,563,207 

iy,4Ui5,ODU 

2,835,484 
18,373,580 
3,237  005 
2.114,814 
3,047,120 

45,052,257 
75,315,953 
ii,yDy,'iuo 
9,874,053 
6,955.039 
6,455,490 
16,344,541 
22,781,718 

20,371,358 
26,182,187 
341,153 
91,519 
360,586 
250,850 
317,530 
2,128,678 

693,231,275 
1,191,473,268 
yo,oi4i:,4oy 

107,921,047 
80,486,311 
89,356,496 
87,639,487 

102,935,633 

1,272,125,971 
2,252,291,977 

O/I  1    "TlSO  OO  K 

Z41,/00,i£00 

-  270,307,652 
263,811,754 
235,976,859 
232,296,175 
226,656,240 

14,763,797 
37,270,069 

2,269,911 
3.013,786 
2,495,116 
1,612,557 
1.617,301 

80,111,007 
160,697,497 

1 1  iyrA  OOQ 
ll,^<4.4&-5t/ 

12,310,45a 
11.418,041 
13,360,669 
12,748,771 
12,166,340 

49,040,563 
3,929^003 

2,057,866 
1,478,467 
3,343,875 
1,881.245 

74,380,226 
14,172,270 
16,246,045 
13,055,004 
5,369,818 
19,657,574 
15,356,927 

3,490,216 
530,915 

3,016,334 
639,849 
743,476 
290,394 
336,811 

563,953,312 
128,344,239 
y/.,oo4,ooo 
147,901,883 
126,801,160 
..118,850,759 
164,901,984 

1,470,811,965 
302,136,327 
222,362,069 
259,635,457 
262,610,658 
244,143,330 
274,148,778 

13,5^51,242 
1,967^37 
1,1045014 
1,037,031 
1,223,821 
1,818,168 
2,769,299 

73,278,513 
13,410.653 
i  n  '7Qf\  coo 

13.341,322 
14,^)17,701 
18,783,967 
10,256,449 

14,863.153 
63,903,716 
l,71o,o^/ 
2,979,739 
1,906,567 
2,111,761 
2,767,919 
1,818,781 

83,857,638 
158,237,864 
20,369,614 
13,866.381 
12,065,674 
8,743,045 
5,001,489 
1,950,489 

6,557,779 
9,047,995 
60,132 
15,305 
466,837 
19,218 
105,067 
347,906 

774,634,913 
1,338,588,225 
95,692,666 
119,531,660 
99,805,185 
91,319,486 
89,530,607 
t  91,511,471 

1,665, 126,61«l 
3,035,938,584 
208,869,197 
177,491,421 
240,843,778 
218,377,029 
268,566,568 
206,919,146 

9,919.770 
23,171,012 
1]H2,706 
1,122,948 
1,288,302 
1,531,683 
1,662,221 
3,548.216 

80,590,921 
153,869,434 

111  An  TAO 

1 1,1  yij ,  /  y  o 
10,584,750 
0,469,365 
9,548,029 
8,753,213 
7,142,260 

13,303,094 
2,479,794 

1,234,774 
1,244,607 
1,977.648 
1,649,563 

61,996,692 
2,523,192 
5,083,369 
2.806,401 
3,905,699 
4,971,759 
4,599,552 

1,004,465 

^.^223,525 
^273,242 
788,706 
261,933 
241,403 
1,200,248 

587,391,076 
88,164,970 
94,303,999 
98,360,412 
121,564,991 
149,434,134 
112,622,429 

1,320,067,139 
244.560,323 
167,136,944 
247,802,058 
185,810.427 
214.873,278 
201,932,015 

10,336,076 
3,643,401 
1,576,238 
3,523,010 
6,909,012 
4,146.470 
3,381,984- 

56,683,416 
7.488,551 

O  1  nA   OA  K. 

9.870,167 
10,525,970 
12,162,731 
10,665,910 

11,024,740 
24,327,834 
2,430,867 
3,105,007 
2,571,989 
2,007,396 
2,269,784 
2,707.824 

23,889,972 
85,886,664 
6,837^471 
2,892,760 
3,268,119 
6,013,886 
909,624 
13,565,104 

2,989,057 

3,993,562 
401,242 
362,115 
254.076 

1,725,927 
825,288 

1,000,805 

674,646,935 
1,261,938,010 
96,101.747 
122,452,147 
115,731,618 
105,821,699 
98,787,677 
91,969,882 

1,262,115,145 
2,582,182,284 
234,386,123 
205.686,073 
193,844,251 
178,231,835 
226,996,567 
215,180,440 

22,180.115 
32,516.19i 
3,345,ri44 
3,422,222 
3,880,803 
4,245.354 
4,467,484 
7,807,3811 

58,907,674 
U  5, 596,090 
9,215,232 
8,589.023 
8,438,131 
8,122,205 
7,390,250 
6,342,529 

15,092,867 
3,609,103 
3,096,729 
3,028,885 
2,815,028 
3,156,775 
1,242,957 

33,486,964 
8,242.803 
7,574,684 
5,271,486 
7,912,903 
6,901,473 

63,594,611 

4,569,453 
573,529 
346,536 
1,019,456 
1,679,5.30 
794,174 
218,494 

630,864,770 
85,880,208 
110,759,849 
130,844,31^ 
145,065.167 
178,233,477 
152,314,929 

1,254,325,289 
267,984,786 
304,322,626 
304,787,424 
1300,922,523 
272,792,119 
413,800,248 

27,168,796 
6,559,749 
7,053,551 
8.116.751 

30.472,332 
7,612,408 

15.360,351 

48,097,370 
8,026,386 
0,85n.348 
10,600,100 
•2,881,215 
12.318.060 
13,964,222 

16,949,477 
32,042,344 
356,670,492 

99.497,960 
132,984,924 
531,154  191 

4.631,719 
9,201,172 
54,969,792 

803,097,936 
1,433,962,706 
6,156,655,250 

1,854,609,725 
3,058,935,014 
12,092,075,500 

75,175,202 
102,343,998 
227,501.196 

67,646,331 
115,743.701 
682.353,311 

Cmnmerce — Poii  of  N,  F.;  [/.  S.  Totals  by  Years. 
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COMMERCE  OF  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  OF  N.  Y.  SINCE  1860. 


Gold  and  silver. 


Me-rchandisb. 


Imports. 


Exports — 
domestic. 


Export.s — 
foreign. 


Imports. 


Exports — 
domestic. 


Exports — 
foreign. 


Dollars. 
2,38^.866 
34, 176.  IBS 
11,689,687 
1,731.530 
2,099,057 
1,890,431 


6,789,631 
13,057,674 
12,941,193 
9,154,001 
2,353,317 
7,611,934 
18,401,242 
11,500.687 
8,246.000 
31,770,581 
20.382.090 
11,766,309 
83,658.245 
100,302,913 
28.215,006 
12,695,200 
21,735,725 
25,957,687 
15,209.857 
41.238,214 
39,841.658 
7.279,618 
11,070,503 
15.402,705 
39.708,007 
12,305.641 
68.039.604 
30.243.384 
30.972,139 
76,345.231 
94,116.902 
52,480,759 
24,765,253 
27,351,777 
14,136,005 
15,233,351 
29,948,116 
15,637,694 
60.288.409 
61,221,577 
117,746,796 
20,685,652 
16,785,552 
35,529,111 
32,396.676 
48,909.622 
37,914,458 
46,833,391 
179,563.207 
58.873,716 
24,327,934 
32,488.950 
95,440,254 


Dollars. 
50.338.957 
19,112,779 
24,726.183 
46,014.880 
55,610,517 
37,733,355 

'  *36.9V7,429 
69.868,588 
26.615,429 
22380,333 
72,232,410 
52,190,940 
65.016,415 
46,433,364 
75,723.329 
41.589,908 
26,847,747 
11,766,270 
11,020,727 
2,935.062 
8.646,882 
88.395.605 
15,263.319 
43.039.148 
15,220,998 
41.915,728 
12.515,123 
49,56 
71. 
41,64 
05.91 
93,20 

119,493.996 
93,451,985 
82.908.886 

147.045,289 
85.013,883 
48.811,422 
69.463.439 
85.498,014 

102.389,646 
79,195,540 
09,456,488 

108,398,066 

105,227,432 
52,268,485 
62,460,287 
99,738,210 

112,108,673 

116,635.626 
60.622.443 
81.328,034 

120.107.142 

133,209.708 
78.728,786 
75,415,943 

158,237,884 
85,886,664 
73,989,865 

212,680,268 


Dollars. 

7.758.729 

4,903.477 

4.237,670 

6.406.060 

3.562.187 

1,764,495 


6,441,298 
10,574.463 
10,816,822 
10,675.087 
4,873.301 
7.556,348 
3,926.830 
6,547.415 
4.132.736 
9,174,196 
3.556.673 
4.335.909 
6.138,574 
2,907.182 
-  3,761,188 
7.049,832 
11,690,789 
8,031,562 
11,741,087 
5,648.541 
5.852 
5.395 
6,121 
6,277 
4,967 

12.610,457 
14,884,446 
12,225,380 
7,139.055 
2,568.513 
6,230,248 
12,865,848 
2,450,539 
1,553,325 
1,405,212 
3,025,638 
1,929,788 
6,791,302 
6.744,325 
7.781.311 
6.267.399 
2.623,340 
5,607.565 
4,580,442 
8,229,400 
4,966.898 
3,324.967 
7,544,956 
25,182.107 
9,047,995 
3,993,522 
10,182,926 
2,727,135 


Dollars. 
231.310.086 
188.790.086 
130,525.949 
175,522.885 
227,407,442 
152,248.978 
302,505.719 
277.469.510 
236,791,028 
282,060,008 
281,048,813 
.348,755,769 
416,162,512 
418,709,493 
376,730,380 
357,136,893 
303,466,910 
298,261,378 
292,797.559 
302.349.053 
459.937.153 
435.450.905 
493.060.891 
496.005.276 
465,119,630 
380,077.748 
419,338,932 
456,698,631 
470.426,774 
472.153,507 
516,426.693 
537.786,007 
536,538,112 
648,558,593 
415,795,991 
477,741,128 
499.932.792 
480.603.580 
402.281.050 
465,559.650 
537.237.282 
627,259,906 
559,930,849 
618,705,662 
600,171.033 
679.629.256 
734,350.823 
853.696,952 
688,215,938 
779,308,944 
935,990,958 
881,592,689 
975,744,320 
1,048,320.629 
1,040.380,526 
930,693,041 
1.191.473,268 
1,338,688.225 
1.251,842,010 
1.394,270.206 
2,904,844.143 


Dollars. 
70,292.018 
118.267,177 
127,651  778 
175,903.098 
166.626,705 
181,646,518 
264.510,247 
170,465.028 
166.162,661 
158.768.835 
187.092.158 
213,298.365 
218.222,734 
258,113.548 
293.926.705 
253,478.684 
253.115.991 
274,120.814 
327.226.478 
327.796.819 
385.606.602 
393,668.208 
332,102.136 
347.308.334 
320,016.246 
334.718,227 
304.496,611 
306,842,375 
301.486.784 
310.928.151 
340,268,765 
337.806,277 
404,936.770 
339.040,667 
369,192,983 
317,906,816 
344,355.492 
382.610.975 
437,426,637 
449,801,525 
607,930,476 
616,929.036 
479.193.385 
492.874.449 
493,705.709 
511.067.199 
595.410.061 
616.270.674 
688,410.827 
596.670,688 
634.288.230 
756,473.974 
802,476,214 
900,622,431 
845.342,630 
1,162,727,641 
2,272,291,977 
3,035,838,-584 
2,582,182,184 
2.925,715.466 
3,293,304,084 


Dollars. 
9.755.960 
8.408,018 
6,164,414 
10,963,293 
9,173,453 
20,862,523 
7,453,845 
11,2.36.211 
8,574,975 
7,167,373 
9,522.588 
9.412.124 
10.287,917 
11.415.751 
10.707.633 
8.954.649 
9.735.585 
8,096.666 
9,267,199 
8,073,476 
7.053,488 
13,622,816 
12,401.639 
14.117.027 
9.867,021 
9,796,534 
9,832,800 
9.604.844 
9.140.712 
8.910,404 
8.783.026 
8.722.570 
9.017,013 
8,355,060 
9,953,382 
7.673.246 
9,919,449 
9,068,932 
8,089,157 
9,642,692 
10,903.995 
12,063.943 
11.168.310 
12,955,245 
13.102.304 
13.668.806 
11,750,253 
11,679.183 
12,652,086 
11,568,793 
17,698,126 
16,078.475 
15,469.589 
17,313.557 
19,203.808 
32,199,925 
37,270,069 
23,171,012 
32,546.191 
102,523,998 
100.744,768 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  AMD  EXPORT  TOTALS,  BY  YEARS.  

Fiscal  Tot.  Imports  Fiscal  Tot.  Imports  Fiscal  Tot.  Impons  Fiscal  Tot.  Imports 
Year.     and  Exports.      Year.     and  Exports.       Year.     and  Exports.      Year.     and  Exports. 


ISOO. , 
1810. , 
1820. , 
1830 .  , 
1840 . , 
1850 . , 
1855. , 
1860. , 
1861. . 

1862.  , 

1863 .  . 

1864.  . 
1865. . 
1866. . 
1867. , 
1868 . . 
1860. . 


Dollars. 
162.224.1 
152.157,970 
144.141,669 
134,391,691 
221,927,63a 
316,885,252 
476,718/211 
687,192,176 
506,864,375 
380.027,178 
447,300,262 
475,285.291 
404.774,883 
783,671.588 
690.267.237 
639,389.339 
703,624,076 


1870, 
1871 . 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884 . 
1885 . 
1886. 


Dollars. 
828,730.176 
963,043,862 
1,070,772.663 
1,164 ,616,132 
1,153.689,382 
1.046.448.147 
1,001.125,561 
1.053.798.346 
1,131.917.298 
1,1.56.217.216 
1,503.693.404 
1,545.041,974 
1.475,181,831 
1,547.020,316 
1,408.211.302 
1,319,717,084 
1,314,960,966 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892, 
1 893 . 
1 894 . 
1895. 
1896. 
1S97. 
1898. 
1899. 
1 900 . 
1901 . 
1902 . 
1<>03. 


Dollars. 
1,408,502,979 
1,419,911,621 
1,487,533,027 
1,647,139,093 
1,729,397,006 
1,857,680,610 
1.714,066.116 
1,547,135,194 
1,539,508,130 
1,662,331.612 
1.815,723,968 
1,847,531,984 
1,924,171,791 
2,244.424,266 
2,310.937,156 
2,285,040,349 
2.445,860,916 


1904. 
1905 . 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911 . 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 . 


Dollars. 
2,451,914,642 
2,636.074.737 
2^0.426,946 
3)^5,272,503 
3.055.115,13.s 
2,974,931,328 
3,301, 932,  l.'^O 
3,.576,.546,304 
3,857,587.343 
4.278,892,383 
4,258,504.805 
4,442,759,085 
6,531,366.390 
;  8,949,403,579 
7,865,366,774 
10,328,002,754 
13,349,661,401 


^34  Commerce— United  States  Imports  and  Exports  by  Ports.  " 
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Commerce— United  States,  Imports, 


VALCfE   OF  IMPORTS   FOR   CONSUMPTION   AND  DUTIES   SINCE  1847. 


Year. 

(Fiscal.) 

Free, 
Upllaxs. 

Dutiable, 

Dollars. 

Total, 
Dollars. 

Per  Cent, 
of 
Free. 

Total 
Dollars. 

Au  vai. 
Rate  of 

Duty 
Dutiable. 

AU    V  ill. 

.Rate  D'ty 
Free  and 
Diitiable. 

Impons 
Per  Cap. 
Dollars. 

1847  

15,838,500 

100,419,095 

116,257,595 

lo 

.  62 

28,137,923 

.^26 

.86 

22 

.98 

5 

.05 

1848  

14,946,012 

125,705,826 

140,651,838 

IC 

.  63 

33,034,306 

24 

.97 

22 

.22 

6 

.45 

1849  

13,710,610 

118,854,498 

132,565,108 

IC 

.  34 

31,027,772 

24 

.73 

21.97 

5 

.89 

1850  

15,982.458 

148,051,575 

164,034,033 

9 

•  74 

40,181,813 

25 

.85 

23 

.16 

7 

.07 

1851  

17,910,930 

182,565,378 

200,476,308 

8 

.  93 

48,626,000 

25 

.44 

23 

.07 

8 

.36 

1852  

21,649,731 

173,737,583 

195,387,314 

11 

.  08 

47,577,633 

25 

.96 

22 

.94 

7 

.88  . 

1853  

24,732,613 

225,424,532 

250,157,145 

■  9 

•  89 

58,467,815 

25 

.93 

23 

.37 

9 

.77.  . 

1854  

2^,552.835 

253,535,495 

276.088,330 

8 

.  17 

64,931,607 

25 

.61 

23 

.62 

10 

.44 

1855. . . . 

29,913,974 

201,736,366 

231,650,340 

12 

.91 

54,119,677 

26 

.82 

23 

.36 

8 

.  60  , 

1856. . . . 

49,603,470 

246^047,468 

295,650,938 

16 

.  77 

64,084,401 

26 

.05 

21 

.68 

10 

.53 

1857. ... 

49,942,107 

283,569,188 

333,511,295 

14 

.98 

63,664,864 

22 

.46 

19.09 

11 

.  63 

1858  

55,292,929 

187,385,484 

242,678,413 

22 

.78 

42,040,722 

22 

.44- 

17 

.33 

8 

.  i  6 

1859  

66,856,406 

249,966,964 

316  823.370 

21 

40 

48,894,684 

19 

.  .56 

15 

.43 

10 

I8G0  

68,391,038 

267,891,447 

336,282,485 

20 

34 

52,692,421 

19 

.67 

16 

.67 

1Q.69 

18G1  

67,421,022 

207,235,303 

274,656,325 

24 

.55 

39,038,269 

18 

84 

14 

.21 

8 

>37 

1862  

49,842,947 

128,487,253 

178,330,200 

27 

.95 

46,509  215 

36 

.19 

26 

.08 

5 

.46 

1863  

30,026,756 

195,348,524 

225,375  280 

13 

.32 

63,729,203 

32 

.62 

28 

.28 

.  6 

.75 

18G4. . . . 

38,162,565 

262,950,757 

301,113,322 

12 

.67 

96,465,957 

36 .69 

32 

03 

8 

.84 

1865. . . . 

40,097,208 

169,559,317 

209,656,525 

19 

.12 

80,635,170 

47 

66 

38 

.46 

6 

.03 

186G  

57,121,369 

366,349,277 

423,470,646 

13 

.49 

177,056,523 

48 

33 

41 

81 

11 

.94 

1867  

17,033,130 

361,125,553 

378,168,683 

4 

.50 

168,503.750 

46 

67 

44 

66 

10 

.44 

1868  

15,147,618 

329,661,302 

344.808.920 

4 

.40 

160,532.779 

48 

63 

46 

49 

9 

.33 

1869. . . . 

21,692,532 

372,756,642 

394,449,174 

5 

.50 

176,557,584 

47 

22 

44 

65 

10 

.45 

1870. . . , 

20,214,105 

406,131,905 

426,346,010 

4 

74 

191,513  975 

47 

08 

44 

89 

11 

06 

1871  

40,036,893 

459,663,066 

499,699,959 

8 

01 

202,446.673 

43 

94 

40 

61 

12 

63 

1872. . . . 

46,864,596 

512,795,442 

559,660.038 

8 

37 

212,619,105 

41 

35 

37 

99 

13 

79 

177,721.289 

485,155,425 

662,876.714 

26 

81 

184,929,042 

38 

04 

27 

90 

15 

01 

1874. . . . 

151,374,571 

416,125,802 

567.500,433 

26 

67 

160,522,285 

38 

40 

28 

29 

13 

26 

146,292,935 

380,140,384 

526,433,319 

27.78 

154,554,983 

40 

58 

29 

35 

11 

98 

187G. . . . 

140,191,057 

324,332,616 

464,523,673 

30 

18 

145,178,093 

44 

70 

31 

25 

10 

29 

1877, . . . 

140,494,254 

299,329,283 

439,823,537 

31 

94 

128,428,843 

42 

84 

29 

20 

9 

49 

1878 .... 

141,250,132 

297,363,135 

438,613,267 

32 

20 

127,195,159 

42 

71 

29 

00 

21 

1879. . . . 

142,802,611 

297,070,108 

439.872,719 

32 

46 

133,395,436 

44 

82 

30 

33 

9 

09 

1 880 .... 

207,772.522 

419,753,948 

''27  526,470 

33 

11 

182,747,654 

43 

46 

29 

12 

12 

51 

1881 .... 

202.293,871 

448,325,411 

650  618,282 

31 

09 

193,800,880 

43 

27 

29 

79 

12 

68 

1882  

210,672,355 

506,045,034 

7i6, 717,389 

29 

39 

216,138,916 

42 

61 

30 

16 

13 

65. 

1883  

206,868,036 

494.352,144 

701,220.180 

29 

50 

210,637,293 

42. M 

30 

04 

13 

05 

1884  

211,089,4M 

456,662.413 

667  751,827 

31 

61 

190,282,^36 

41 

57 

28 

50 

12 

16 

1885. . . . 

192,443,389 

386,892,253 

579,335,642 

33 

22 

178,151,001 

45 

83 

30 

75 

10 

32 

iSSG  

210,271.333 

413.778,065 

624  049  388 

33 

69 

189,410,M8 

45 

53 

30 

35 

10 

87 

1887. . . . 

229,319,335 

450,325,322 

679,644,657 

33 

74 

214.222,310 

47 

08 

31 

52 

11 

68 

1888  

238,947,634 

468,143,774 

707,091,408 

83 

78 

216,042.256 

45 

61 

30 

55 

11 

79 

1889  

249.824,339 

484,856,768 

734,'68 1,107 

34 

05 

220,576.089 

45 

11 

30 

02 

11 

99 

1890  

258,133,929 

507,571,764 

765  708,693 

33 

71 

226,540,037 

44 

39 

29 

69 

12 

16 

1891  

379,028,079 

466,455,173 

845,4  83, 2. "^2 

44 

S3 

216,885,701 

46 

26 

25 

05 

13 

24 

1 892  

448,771,192 

365.526,741 

804,297,933 

55 

78 

174,124,270 

48 

69 

21 

65 

12 

36 

1893  

432,450,474 

400,282,519 

832.732,993 

51 

93 

199,143,678 

49 

56 

23 

79 

12 

55 

1894  

372,461.955 

257,64;5,703 

630,107,658 

59 

11 

129,558,F92 

50.00 

20 

66 

9 

32 

376.890,100 

354,271,990 

731,162,090 

51 

55 

149,450,608 

41 

75 

20 

44 

10 

61 

i896  

368,897.523 

390,796,561 

759,694,084 

48 

56 

157,01^,506 

39 

95 

20 

67 

10 

81 

1897  

381,902,414 

407,348,616 

789.251,030 

48 

39 

172,7^3,331 

42 

17 

21 

89 

11 

02 

1898  

291,534,005 

295,619,695 

587,153,700 

49 

65 

'  145,438,385 

48. 

80 

24 

77 

8 

05 

1899  

299,668,977 

385,772,915 

685,441,892 

43 

72 

202,072,050 

52 

07 

29 

48 

9 

22 

1900  

366,759,922 

463,759,330 

830,519.2.52 

44 

16 

229,360,771 

49. 

24 

27 

62 

10. 

93 

1901  

339,093,256 

468,670,045 

807.763,301 

41 

98 

233,556,110 

49 

64 

28 

91 

10. 

26 

1902  

396,542,233 

503,251,521 

899,793.754 

44.01 

251,453,155 

49 

79 

27 

95 

11 

18 

1903  

437,290,728 

570,669.382 

1  007.960.110 

43 

38 

280,752,416 

49. 

03 

27. 

85 

12, 

28 

1904  

454,153,100 

627,669,459 

981,822,5.59 

46.26 

258,161,X30 

48. 

77 

26. 

29 

11. 

73 

1905  

517,073.277 

570,044,866 

1.087.118,133 

47. 

56 

258,426.295 

45. 

24 

23 

77 

13 

74 

1906  

548,695,764 

664,721,885 

1,213.417.649 

45. 

22 

293,910,396 

44.16 

24. 

22 

12 

95 

1907 

fidi  Q^'i 

7Y3  448  834 

1  415  402  285 

45. 

35 

329  480  048 

42 

55 

23. 

28 

15. 

97 

1908!  !  '.  '. 

525,704,745 

657!415!920 

l!l83, 120.665 

44. 

43 

282!582!S95 

42. 

94 

23. 

88 

13. 

1909  

599,375,868 

682,265,867 

1.281.641,735 

46. 

77 

294,667,054 

43 

15 

22. 

99 

13. 

94 

1910. . . . 

761,353,117 

785,756,020 

1,547  109,137 

49. 

21 

326.561,683 

41. 

52 

21. 

11 

16. 

64 

1911  

776,963,955 

750,981,697 

1  527  945.652 

50. 

85 

309,965,692 

41 

22 

20. 

29 

16. 

0."^ 

1912  

881,512,987 

759,209,915 

1,640  722.902 

53. 

73 

304,899,366 

40 

12 

18. 

58 

16. 

1913. ... 

986,972,333 

779,71?,079 

1,766,689.412 

55. 

87 

312,509,946 

40 

05 

17. 

69 

17. 

'.)-; 

1914. . . . 

1,152.392,059 

754,008,335 

1,906.400,394 

60. 

45 

283.719,081 

37 

60 

14. 

88 

19 , 

01 

1915  

1,032,863,558 

615  522,722 

1,648,386,280 

62 

66 

205,946-842 

33 

43 

12. 

49 

16. 

20 

1916  

1.495,881,357 

683.153,244 

2,179,034  601 

68 

65 

209,725.801 

30 

67 

9. 

«2 

21. 

08 

1917  

1,852,530,536 

814,689,485 

2,667,220  021 

69 

46 

221,659,066 

27 

18 

8 

31 

26. 

40 

1918  

2,118,599,372 

827,056.031 

2,945,655.403 

71 

92 

179,998,383 

24 

11 

6.28 

26. 

86 

1919  

2,230,222,808 

865,497.260 

3,095,720,068 

72 

04 

184,457,867 

21 

27 

6.08 

1920. . . . 

3,405,449.794 

1833,171,874 

5,238,621,668 

65.01 

322.902,649 

6 

31 

Prior  to  1866  the  figures  of  iraport  values  represent  net  general  imports,  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
being  the  annual  amounts  collected  on  merchandise  only.  For  1867  and  later  years  the  figures  of  impon 
values  represent  imports  for  consumption,  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  on  dutiable  merchandise  beini.' 
based  on  ordinary  duties,  and  those  on  free  and  dutiable  merchandise  being  based  on  total  duties  collected. 
The  total  dutias  collected  include  duty  equivalent  to  internal  revenue  tax,  and  drawback  on  articles  exported 
from  the  United  States  returned. 

Imports  entered  for  consumption  are  imports  on  which  duties  are  paid  (or  which  are  registered  as 
entered  free),  within  a  named  period.  Thus,  goods  may  be  imported  to  the  value  of  §2,000,000,000  in  a 
•iven  period,  but  75  per  cent,  of  them  go  into  bonded  warehousce,  to  be  held  until  needed  for  consumption 
When  such  goods  come  out  of  storage  they  are  recorded  as  itoported  and  not  til]  then 


Cormnerce — United  States,  Ivijjortx. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS,  BY  GRAND  DIVISIONS. 

(B>  CiT-and  DivLsIoDj  of  tho  World.)  


1MPOHT8  i'ROM- 


Euroifb. 


$40,841,420 
64,146.814 
124.954,302 
165,079,384 
216,831,353 
203.682,864 
116.982,504 
148,292,951 
179.731,649 
109,603,619 
266.266,170 
253.670,735 
198,967.488 
244.939,755 
249,540,283 
297,359,849 
365.300,332 
361,521,976 
315.819.123 
287.201,034 
234,331,710 
239,093.260 
217.334,822 
216,027,113 
370.821,782 
340.727,631 
397,581,413 
409,713,125 
370.956.601 
318.733,328 
357,538,465 
390.728,002 
407,051.875 
403.421,058 
449,987,266 
459.305.372 
39 1, 62 S, 4  69 
458.45().()?)3 
29.">,077.865 
3S3,«U5.S13 
418,»>39.12l 
■130. 192.205 
305,933.691 
353,884.5.34 
440,.)67,314 
429.r)20.4.52 
475,161.941 
.547.226.887 
498.697.379 
540.773.092 
633.292.184 
747,291. 2.'-)3 
608,014,147 
654;322,918 
806,270,280 
768.167,760 
S19,585.326 
802.866.384 
895,t)02,868 
614,354,645 
616,2.>2,719 
610.470.670 
411,578,494 
3  72.951,315 
1.179.460.699 


No.  America.  So.  America  . 


§17,548,892 
22,627,639 
24,136,879 
44.781,394 
75.082,583 
68,934.936 
50,927,847 
58,256.053 
90,699,407; 
83,912,382 
109,989,347-! 
88,863,182 
100,002,918 
114,772.964 
126,544,611 
135,979,9.54 
145,321,478 
156,604,503 
156,527.068 
132,035.363 
118.188,297 
1,30,190,687 
122,980,267 
112,565,940 
130,077.225 
134,198,166 
156,622,388 
146,897,620 
136.321,361 
117,4.50.701 
125.431.516 
130,790,843 
139.818.91S 
150,865,817 
148.368,709 
163.226.079 
1 74.054. 1'^i 
183,732.712, 
166,962,559 
133,915,682 
126,877,126 
105,924,053 
91,376,807 
112,150.911 
130,035.221 
145.158.10! 
151, 076. .524 
189.736,47: 
198.778.952 
227,229.145 
235,353.322 
263,576,349 
238.815.898 
253,999,920 
306,767,486 
305,496,793 
334.072,039 
361,943,659 
427.399,354' 
473.079.796 
.591,895,543 
76^;,  112.537 
918,347,346 
1.052.56  7,498 
1.486,459.842 


$6,239,176 
9,420,586 
16,647,637 
27.894,198 
35,992,719 
33.264,256 
21,913,043 
22,358.438 
33,082,797 
22,930,809 
32.136,785 
35,795,302 
41,377,712 
41,844,782 
43,596,045 
55.0.32,487 
.56,163,696 
67,246,902 
67,.520.034 
74,247,631 
6.5,730,123 
67,825,859 
69,203,408 
59.174.974 
82.126,922 
80,627,308 
81,291,936 
76,736,983 
75,753,960 
65,289,9,56 
65.875,425 
79,764,191 
84.356.398 
92,135,052 
90,006.144 
1 1S,73G.668 
150,727,759 
102.207.815 
100,147,107 
112,167,120 
108,828,462 
107,389,405 
92.091.691 
"86..5S7,K93 
93,66-j.774 
110,3(57,312 
119,785.756 
107,428,323 
120,364,113 
1.50,795,800 
140,422.876 
160,165.537 
124,998,590 
163.878,724 
196,164,786 
182,623,750 
215,089,316 
217,734,629 
222,677,075 
261,489,563 
391,562,018 
.542,212,820 
567,418,257 
568.374.904 
869,944,300 


Asia. 


S5,531,737 
9,695,639 
10,315,486 
18,288,328 
26,201,603 
22,076,660 
11,635,861 
17,810.728 
17,403,933 
11,248,583 
19,219.340 
26,672,233 
23,806,412 
27.405,349 
31,413,378 
41,200,224 
54,497,477 
01,764.489 
43,608,490 
45,220,249 
47,637,905 
41,521,087 
42,834,123 
46,247.481 
67,008,793 
65,289,448 
61,419,192 
60,509,.565 
.54,042.233 
52,200,475 
.58,521,909 
63,212,870 
61,691,675 
63,600,391 
67.506.833 
72,272,222 
80,138,251 
87,624,446 
66,186,397 
77,626,364 
89,592,318 
87,294,.597 
92,594,593 
107,091,214 
139,842,330 
117,677,611 
129,682,651 
147,702,374 
143,509,153 
161,982,991 
180,095,671 
212,475,427 
181,167,616 
197,548,027 
193,155,344 
213,449,730 
225,468,250 
276.494,777 
286,952,486 
247.770,103 
437,181,464 
615,217,463 
826.193,642 
830,752.463 
1,368.669,105 


Oceaniji. 


S384,887 
602.447 
1,401,340 
3,575,574 
3,495,226 
4,434,897 
2,269,881 
2,905,002 
4,146,008 
3.572.343 
7,410,768 
9,996,737 
,  5,278,531 
6.837,002 
1,423,212 
1.43.8,565. 
5,263.288 
4,458,688. 
2,7.67,349 
4,982,781 
2,838,241 
4,108,001 
3,874.335 
4,043.711 
14,1.30,604 
7,621,302 
11,335.718 
12,2.59.856 
24,628,961 
19,470,646 
23,531,402 
23,215,056 
26,472,885 
29,604,059 
28,3.56,568 
25,621,134 
23,133,062 
2.5,997,-378 
21,457,923 
17,450.926 
24,614,668 
24,400.4.39 
26,85^,230 
26.997,877 
34,611,108 
11.395,195 
14,166,461 
21,043,527 
20,310,998 
25,388,421 
24,769,658 
29.785,393 
25,054,866 
271062,008 
37;099,795 
30,274,452 
36,464,115 
37,543,441- 
42,144.398 
52,522,552 
96,225,991 
65,328,379 
146,205,707 
190,008,129 
157.891,783 


MERCHANDLSE  IMPORTS  FROM  CHIEF  COUNTRIES. 
(Fiscal  year  ending  June  30.) 


Countries. 


Belgium. ....... 

Denmark ....... 

France ......... 

Germany  

Greece  

Italy   

Netherlands  .  .  . 

Norway  

Spain  

Svv^-den. .  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom 
,  <. laiiada. . ....... 

G-ntrs)  America. 


1920. 


1919. 


Dollars. 
29.748,468 
13,791,663 

172,022.935 
45,085.975 
22,229.915 
92.420.177 

100,635.422 
15.025,415 
49.416.91". 
21.610.701 
-i'3,39i,2n 


Dollars . 
647.869 
2.294,048 
62.691,037 
944.981 
22,876.904 
21.573,527 
30,652.531 
3,219.245 
30.979.183 
5.819.191 
18.649,6F>7 
157, 107. .578 
468.954.818 


Mexico  

Cuba  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile  

UrugUiiy  

China  

British  India..  . .  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Japan   ,  . 

Australia  

Philippine  Islands.  .  .  . 
British  South  Africa ,  . 
Egypt  


1920. 


Dollars. 
168,330,626 
645,571,828 
257,783.114 
281.217.794 
112,6.37.825 
52.118.859 
226.887.848 
178.951,533 
95,801,266 
527,220,867 
.56,771,763 
72,962.140 
36,513,929" 
105,872,508 


Commerce — United  States,  Imports. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS,  BY  CLASSES  OF  MATERIALS^ 

(Includes  both  free  and  dutiable,  all  classes.) 


Foodstuffs  In 
Crude  Con- 
dit'n,  &  Food 
Animals. 


FISCAL  Year. 


Crude  Mate- 
rials For  Use 
in  Manu- 
facturing. 


Foodstuffs 
Partly  or 
Wholly  Man- 
ufactured, 


Manufactures 
For  Further 
Use  in  Manu- 
facturing. 


Manufacture 

Ready  For 
Consumption. 


28, 
46, 
41, 
39, 
47, 
55, 
66, 
91. 
94, 
73, 
78, 
66, 
69, 
72, 
73, 
131. 
114, 
131, 
133, 
119, 
106, 
128, 
143. 
155, 
163, 
170, 
184, 
188, 
209. 
130, 
180, 
197, 
196, 
189. 
208. 
276, 
248. 
303, 
330, 
320. 
389. 
414, 
477. 
363, 

V66; 

511. 

555, 
635, 
632, 
575; 
948. 
1109^ 
1230, 
1250, 
2141, 


,214,825 
,510,245 
.711.266 
,691,797 
,259,172 
,928,211 
,958,837 
,746,439 
,777.028 
,114,499 
,684,616 
,366,270 
,663,754 
.615,202 
J99.655 
715,359 
293.376 
366,563 
891.769 
370,245 
,592,668 
,485,326 
328,788 
,861.617 
244,631 
356,113 
612,450 
150.641 
774.553 
434.759 
,361.050 
,057.432 
548.106 
637.250 
175,197 
317,595 
277.112 
086.011 
939,902 
,646.852 
159,37i 
322.244 
565.691 
241.152 
006.751 
001.868 
491.084 
794,431 
160.658 
687,999 
027.174 
482.258 
359.259 
,270.770 
352.140 
,986,041 
210,201 
,865.860 
357,144 
825,500 
»704,565 
,252,430 
,674,773 
,644,621 


§7,382.274 
15,273,321 
18,011,659 
45,743,826 
40,177,496 
32.495,120 
30.454,691 
44,258,461 
35,137,244 
60,6691,119 
50.697.276 
51.719,723 
52,924.832 
64,081,091 
63,618,372 
76,745.348 
83,364,065 
94,264.481 
90.018,885 
94,186,516 
86,134,465 
84,399,969 
82,283,989 
100,297,040 
102,486,852 
104,947,672 
93,091,358 
103,010,830 
93,345,583 
91,588,644 
106,362.234 
116.087,107 
123,130,984 
128.480,142 
150,639,399 
175,558,861 
131.663.968 
133,309,989 
141,377,23S^ 
130.002,310  ' 
128.379,785 
103,984,608 
98,933,256 
97,916,293 
110,385,208 
120.280,302 
119,202,674 
132.223,8.)5 
146,130,903 
134.315.448 
149,747,693 
145,577.427 
164.110.674 
144,776,636 
181.194.863 
230,358,230 
2  H, 746,600 
247,947,621 
223,929,564 
251,886,746 
335,573,042 
372,681,751 
376,222,730 
622,439.745 


$9 
15, 
21 
59 
53 
34 
35: 
51 
48, 
72, 
65, 
77, 
95, 
96, 
103, 
121, 
122, 
119, 
113. 
91, 
114, 
102, 
102, 
118, 
123, 
139, 
142, 
130, 
102, 
112, 
111, 
111, 
122, 
133, 
147, 
139, 
153, 
155, 
107. 
118, 
^29^ 
^86! 
123i 
133. 
125. 
95, 
116. 
118. 
145. 
140, 
158. 
147, 
165, 
181, 
172, 
196, 
194, 
227, 
285, 
310, 
343, 
380, 
456, 
891, 


.653,971 
,188,845 
,465,776 
,837,674 
,742,740 
,566,127 
,167.621 
.557,954 
,030,634 
,481,508 
,387,466 
,878.959 
,073,003 
,081,635 
,225,752 
,746,757 
,063,864 
,618,137 
,145,852 
,927,329 
,579,052 
,034,859 
,659,926 
,125,216 
,380,388 
,438.506 
,127.926 
,778,286 
,937,933 
,771,436 
,714,382 
,048.075 
,254,266 
,332,031 
,721,884 
,794,773 
,739,181 
,348.824 
,026,180 
,805,703 
,244,951 
,091,010 
448,135 
,027,374 
540,654 
350,256 
,620,623 
,222,862 
355,839 
358,114 
656,263 
008,870 
,700,920 
566,572 
,006,501 
,100,608 
,243,220 
,644,329 
,725,091 
,938,181 
,435,475 
227,084 
200,261 
336,464 


$5,152,486 
11.359;i96 
26.163.152 
34,899,303 
32,613,807 
23,773,633 
35,148,512 
52,280,953 
29,902,363 
55,840.774 
55.665.853 
53,435.379 
62,650,909 
65,569.071 
72,228,206 
87,606,647 
96,6.41.675 
71.913,498 
63.411,606 
51.087.445 
48,531,632 
46,500.681 
49,692,449 
110,779,516 
87,790,890 
98,623.766 
98,755,423 
94,698,249 
78,254,677 
91,539,244 
120,079,754 
121.605,094 
115,079,918 
116,924.080 
136,446,309 
112,729,303 
135,608,418 
82,894,732 
96,486,622 
101,070,937 
^8,490.406 
79.288,417 
91,953,914 
134,222,045 
127,576,924 
147.656,292 
195,7S0,847 
160,233,890 
177,827,960 
220,298,751 
274,096,464 
196,248,409 
222,101,622 
285,138,373 
287,785,652 
293,739,134 
349,401,928 
319,275,488 
237,176,522 
356,857.137 
477,730,509 
540,742,182 
605,727,715 
800,713,283 


$36,734,837 
44,300,005 
95,312,499 
172.128.991 
132,272,902 
65,697,925 
95,009,168 
128,449,577 
96,138.098 
198.128,401 
180.516,320 
133,432,080 
156.555.462 
173.614,888 
203.483,271 
237,928,516 
232,108,020 
192.431,867 
177,891,440 
145,691,808 
125.654,539 
124.785,193 
130,145.818 
196,587.405 
203,725,925 
238,716,691 
242,945,562 
207,771,072 
182,543,076 
194,791.588 
202,800.073 
211.218,652 
212,482,538 
230,685,581 
217,577,775 
204,543,857 
-  228,764,866 
148,798,021 
199,543,108 
226,639,759 
217,843.918 
153,025,210 
169,516,630 
203,126,341 
205,505,580 
231,420,820 
257,757,184 
252,857,673 
252,372,650 
307,801,154 
364,192,884 
331.617,926 
299,106,235 
367,723,367 
361.422,180 
360.018,963 
408,178,704 
449,318,214 
335,876,628 
311,870,962 
377,256,553 
402,670,415 
393,223,404 
745,125,689 


Merchandise  fmports  free  ot  duty,  wliich  are  included  in  the  above  table,  were  valuLixi  as  follows- 
(1821),  $2,017,423;  (1830),  $4,590,281;  (1840),  $48,313,391;  (1850),  $18,081,590;  (1855);  §36,430.52-1 
(1860),  $73,741,479;  (1870),  $20,140,786;  (1880),  $208,301,863;  (1890),  $265,668,629;  (1900),  $387,23r),S(U'. 
(1910),  $755,311,296;  (1916),  $1,492,647,350;  (1917)^  $1,848,840,520;  (1918),  $2,118,599,372;  (19l;»; 
$2,230,222,338;  (1920),  $3,405,449,794.  - 

Of  the  merchandise  imports  free  of  duty,  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  were  valued  a- 
follows— (1821),  $1,424,755;  (1830),  $3,309,771;  (1840),  $9,698,751;  (1850),  $407,141;  (1855),  $2,163,41i 
(1860),  $16,429,453;  (1870),  $13,432,645;  (1880),  $88,232,538;  (1890).  $107,346,613;  (1900),  $210,391,74:; 
(1910).  $438,257,101;  (1916),  $851,888,721;  (1917),  $1,009,093,390;  (1918),  $1,099,244,150;  (1919),  $1,108,- 
824,952;  (1920),  $1,912,403,056.  r 

Of  the  merchandise  imoorts  free  of  duty,  foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  aiid^food  animals  were  valued 
as  follows— (1840),  $15,213,743;  (1850),  $15,803,449;  (1855),  $28,503,915;  (1860),  842.126,415;  (1870), 
$198,669;  (1880).  $85,524,106;  (1890),  $106,515,414;  (1900),  $68,722,439;  (1910).  $113,681,442;  <1916}, 
$217,203,290;  (1917),  $268,597,470;  (1918),  $312,681,329;  (1919),  $319,881,978;  (1920),  $547,376,705". 

Of  the  merchandise  imnorts  free  of  duty,  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  were  value:.* 
as  follows— (1821),  $487,697;  (1830),  $1,210,985;  (1840),  $4,962,487:  (1850),  $764,223;  (1855),  $l,20i.31h; 
(1860),  $6,432,914;  (1870),  $2,518,320;  (1880),  $15,404,865;  (1890),  $19,274,-580;  (1900),  $45,577,83]; 
(1910),  $123,295,107;  (1916,  $255,617,750;  (1917),  $361,886,136;  (1918),  $435,403,772;  (1919),  $488,697,407 
(1920),  $518,921,062. 


Qommercc-— United  States  hnports;  Agric.  Exj/iy  and  Imp' Is.  'II 

UNITED   STATES   IMPORTS   BY   SEA   AND  LAND. 


1860. 
1865. 
18GG . 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871  . 
1872 . 
1873 . 
1874. 
1875. 
1870 
1877 
187S  - 
1879 
18S0. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
188.-) 
1880. 
1887 
18SS. 
ISS!*. 
ISOd 


\-^u7 
1^!'S 

1901 

i^m 
J  [m 

1004 

I'M).-) 
lS(()fi 
TOO"; 

r.nct. 

1910. 
101  I  . 
J9J2. 
1913. 
1014 
1015. 
10 1(1. 

1  !n  7 . 
19  IS. 
1910. 
1920 


.  Id  Aiiit*ncan 

St  2''  ^  l'"<  ^  S  'f~j 

.si  34  00 1  3*''* 

74,3'"'.T,  I  i 0 

i  7  J ']  7 (.>,■"..''.'• ' 

333! -^7  1 .' 

117  209!.'>36 

3()Oio22  .■ 

2-4s!oH9! 

f  .'t-'i  2 ''7  '^177 

309!  I  M.:')  I  0 

3fi3'fy20;644 

J7T.28t^,302 

44;i,4H;.7S:i 

{74, 739. .^34 

47I*SW.7; 

,  '  ' '  ' 

.  tViv.)27,778 

10.'-),320..  : 

•.J 

>/..7.872.72IJ 

3S2.940,  . 

324,  t;^,9 

32*);da^,83:i 

307.-407..''>0."> 

3U);49ri,.Sf>9 

r>03.-494,fn3 

'  !■    ■     >  .  ■  ■-' 

r33^0:-5lii4fi 

491,840.209 

'■lJ5,-I7  E  ^4  I  ,S 

2  \ 

17.  ii.'o  213 

l,'i0,2f>(K>;2H 

r>7l,r>17,8()2 

7U.  i  j7S4'0'iA 

'^2'"s,'>4  '040 

.-,04,l7f..f>70 

.-)12,.",H.}''.J 

1  rOi.i^ar.'^H'.; 

.^►.S0.12O,8M 

t^23,740.tOn 

070./.n,7!>3 

v<K*r.i^'..  7  ;)-5 

?39,i39,S'tJ 

04S,r>.'>.5.<f7',i 

39,72'i  5j97> 

i27.0^<o.  i3  t 

i:-9.'»J?.4,394 

44  J  21  094 

.  r2i..>tii,]:>3 

2.SM"r23.'09.') 

■  tO,S.229,r,l.-, 

33  201  9>1S 

f  I7,2>>9.074 

■35 ',''35. 44/9 

'09J.^-;.  !A4 

0 

.4.5,  S  12.020 

:i'v  42  1  .n2  I 

H.4 1 2]509 

47 ,  Ji  Kt,8  { 4 

744,7>>c.;2;;  \ 

i  2;i.*>i';!),s32 

.H3  7.,  84  4. 2  10 

'i/.'^Og  JU5 

l:i2.2.)3.(H>.') 

790,7)9,'v  iSO 

OS..2.;i9!  1 2-(F 

l&).|\V.Kr^7l 

M7  8  43  s,  230 

<f8!725!270 

t(V-.  i.N.s, 

971.397.270 

SO.  677, 047 

I  7n.  i  'a].7  1  '\ 

}.  1 03. 09.^,000 

04,172.649 

lol,9i'i.7;i;.j 

97l.ill.23i 

71,310.825 

l7)9..S2cs.()?.^, 

1,01K),001,007 

12 

1 

71,391,142 

147,100,970 

1.319,438,085 

1, 4frr.. 'f»/t 

10 

0 

90.408.369 

'  i4ri,040,':)i2 

1,289,510,573 

i.43'.;.15l.  f,<5 

10  2 

91.074,620 

i7o.s-{9,r),so 

1.380.22H,170 

1  ..■■.'•H.077,.H.">n 

n 

0 

102, 187 .084 

103,094.242 

l,.'K>4,507.887 

l.<i97,<>62,10f> 

1 1 

4 

115.340.125 

1 98. 9  23,  Of  )6 

1,538,784,987 

l.737,708.ti53 

1 1 

4 

150.2  17'.0<M 

281,33  K  S41 

1.244.034,571 

i. 520, 209,4 12 

18 

4 

147.901>.3-28 

440.872. 543 

1,550,102.577 

l.';H)9.975J2;r 

,  22 

J<47,9CkH.390 

!>kS.'io<3.478 

1,700.482.324 

2:354.73S,s;t.t2 

304.010.383 

710.777,017 

1,849,6.50.228 

2,560,427.245 

385,22is,15^s 

.  S7.').(>()2,8f)7 

1,741,432.980 

2,017.(Ki5,.'v37 

33 

478.684.231 

i.8:-$o:o2r,.9.i9 

2.870,039,200 

4,700.957  .  lO.S 

.'19 

0 

531,664.50(4 

'  :..GL7J47 
'5,861/248 
.3,906,153 
•  .^Tv;677,871 
4^12.097.540 
vOO:872.846 
400:073.775 
007:954.746 
rv'.2:064,628 
724-.039.574 
^:^o.  180.914 
=  .■^7. 09  7. 693 
7.527,329 
..'),436.136 
'2,319.768 
3.957,114 
^.  13 1, 052 
,  n9.310.409 
Si4.916,l96 
827,402.40)2 
860,400,922 
6.VI,994,622 
731,969,U0.T 
779.724,071 
764,730,412 
OiG.049,654 
007.148,489 
S49,94 1,184 
;v23.172,165 
003,320.948 
1,025.719,237 
991.087,371 
1.117  513,071 
1,226,562,440 
1,434.421.42  1 
1,194,341,792 
1.311,920.224 
1,556.947,430 
1,527.226,105 
1,653.264.93  1 
1,813,008.234 
1,893,925,057 
1,674.169.740 
2,197.883.5  li) 
2.050,35 -..IS,-, 
2,945.i.55,  i03 
.4, 00  5. 7  20, 
5,23S  \]2)  OOS 


AGRICULTURAL   EXPORTS   AP*D  imPORTS, 


Per  ( 

Pert  'en r. 

i-'O! 

K^iport  s 

or  . 

vn 

Total 

C:ent. 

Y  K  ■  ■ 

of  AO 

(  'en 

(Fi.u-al) 

Of 

Doin. 

Imports. 

Ol  .'VII 

Doin. 

Itupori.^i 

of  Al! 

Impts. 

I  )■  .  Mc'.-ric. 

Exports, 

1860. . . 

$260,280,413 

82 

3 

S129,816.165 

36 

7 

1904. 

>i;85a,  160,264 

5i>.9 

,'5^4611.434,851 
553.851.214 

40, 

1865. . . 

84,8.86,860 

02 

.0 

114,031,753 

47 

8 

) 905 , . . 

826.904.777 

55 . 4 

49 

(i 

1870. . . 

296.962.357 

78 

9 

191,559,361 

43 

9 

I90t>.  .  . 

970,047,104 

56.8 

554.175,242 

45 

1875. . , 

389,409,703 

78 

0 

261,618,732 

49 

1 

1907. . 

1.0.54,405,416 

56.9 

626,836.808 

43 

1880.  . 

694,315,497 

84 

3 

314,617,480 

47 

1 

1908.  . 

1.017.396,40^ 

.55 . 5 

.539,690,121 

45 

? 

1885. . . 

554,051,145 

76 

277.340,305 

48 

0 

1909. . 

903.238,122 

55 . 1 

638,612,692 

48 

7 

1890. . . 

634.855.869 

7.5 

T 

384,100.435 

4S 

7 

1910  . . 

871,1.58,425 

r>o,9 

^  87,509,11.. 

44 

1895. . . 

558,385.861 

70 

4 

373,115,985 

51 

0 

1911  . 

1,030,794.402 

51.2 

680,204,932 

44 

1896  . . 

574,398,264 

66 

391,029,407 

50 

1 

1912. 

1,0.50,627.131 

48.4 

783,457.471 

47 

4 

1897 . . . 

689.755,193 

06 

8 

400,871.468 

52 

4 

1913  ■-  . 

1,123,051,985 

46  . 3 

815,300,510 

45 

0 

1898  . . 

S59.018.916 

71 

0 

314.291,790 

51 

0 

1914. . . 

1,113.973,035 

47  8 

924,246,616 

48 

8 

1899 . . . 

792:811.733 

65 

9 

355,514.881 

51 

0 

1915. 

1,575.037.607 

54 . 3 

910,876,289 

54 

4 

1900.  . 

844,616.530 

61 

0 

420,139,288 

49 

4 

1916. . 

1,518,071,450 

35 . 5 

1.189,704,830 

1 

1901  . . 

951,628,331 

65 

2 

391,931,051 

47 

6 

1917. . . 

1.968.253,288 

31  .6 

1,404.972,108 

8 

1902  . 

857,113,533 

63 

4 13. 744.. 557 

45 

8 

1918. . . 

2.280,465.770 

38.5 

1.618,873.978 

55 

0 

1903.  . 

878.4.80,557 

f»3 

T 

4.;-if.,  19-4  3251 

44 

1919. . 

3,583,109,608 

50 .  7 

1.782 .435.788 

Affiicult.nral  r.vporu-;  and  im;);>rts  do  n-n  include  fcx'est  prnrtiKM;s 


24<0  Commerce — United  States  Exports;  Miss,  Valley  Produce. 

*   UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS -DOMESTib  AND~FOREICN. 


JblscAL  Year 


1800  

1810  

1820  

1830  

1840  

1850  

1860  

1861  

1862  

1863 ...... 

1S84.  

lSfi5.'.  

186G. ... .. 

isnv 

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874. ..... 

1875  

1876  

1877 .'.  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

188-4  

1S85  

1886 ...... 

1887  


Domestic. 


Dollars. 
31,840.903 
42,366,675 
51,683,640 
58.524,878 
111,660.561 
134,900.233 
316,242,423 
204,899,616 
179,644,024 
186,003,9(12 
■■  143^504,027 
136,940,248 
337.518,102 
279,786,809 
269.389,900 
275,166,697 
376.616,473 
4:28,398;908 
428.487,131 
505,033,43') 
569.433,4.11 
499,284,100 
525,.582,247 
589,670.224 
680,709,268 
698,340.790 
823.946,353 
883,925.947 
733,239,732 
804,223,632 
724,964,852 
726,682.946 
665.964,529 
703.022.923 


Foreign . 


Total/ 


Dollars 
39.130,877 
24,791,295 
18,008,029 
13,145,857 
12,008,371 

9,475,493 
17.333,634 
14,654,217 
11,026.477 
17.960.535^ 
15.333.961 
29,089,055 
11,341,420 
14,719,332 
12,562,999 
10,951,000 
16,155^95 
14,421/270 
15,690,455 
17,446,483 
16,849,619 
14,158,611 
14,802,424 
12,804.996 
14,156,498 
12,098.651 
11,692,305 
18,451,399 
17,302,525 
19,615,770 
15.548,757 
15,506.809 
13.560,301 
13.160,288 


Dollars. 
70,971,780 
66,757,970 
69,691,669 
71,670.735 
123.668.932 
144,375,726 
333,576,057 
219,553,833 
190,670,501 
203,964,447 
■  158,837,988 
166.029,303 
348,859,522 
294,506,141 
281.952,899 
286,117,697 
392.771,768 
442.820.178 
444,177.586 
522.479.922 
586.283.040 
513.442.711 
540,384,671 
602,475,220 
694,865,766 
710,439,441 
835,638.668 
902,377,346 
750,542,257 
823,839,402 
740,513,609 
742,189,755 
679,524,830 
716.183,211 


iFlscal  YEAR!  Domestic. 


IS88  . 

1889  

1890. ...... 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1890.  .  . 

1897. ...... 

1898. . . ; .. . 

1899  . . . 

1900 ....... 

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904 ....... 

1905. . ,  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909 ....... 

1910  

1911  

19.12  

1913. ...... 

1914  

1915  

1916   . 

1917. .  .  

1918  

1919  

1920 ....... 


Dollars. 
683,862,104 
730,282,609 
845,293^828 
872,270,288 
1,015,732,011 
831.030,7^5 
869.204,937 
793,392,599 
863,200.487 
1,032,007,603 
1,210,291.913 
1,203,931.222 
1,370,763.571 
1,460,462,806 
1,355,481,861 
1,392,231,302 
1,435,179,017 
1,491,744,641 
1,717,953,382 
1,853,718,034 
1,834,786,357 
1,638,355,593 
1,710.083,998 
2,013,549,025 
2.170,319,828 
2,428,506,358 
2,329,684,025 
2,716,178,465 
4,272,1^7.579 
~  227,164,050 
5,838,652,057 
7,081,461,938 
7.950,429,180 


Foreign, 


Dollars. 
12,092,403' 
12,118,766 
12,534,856: 
12,210,527 
14,546.137 
16.634^9 
22,935,635 
14,145.566 
19,406,451 
18,985,953 
21,190.417 
23,092.080 
23,719.511 
27.302,185 
26,237.540 
27,910.377 
25,648,254 
26,817,025 
25,911,118 
27,133,044 
25,986,989 
24,655,511 
34,900,722 
35,771,174 
34,002,581 
37,377,791 
34,895.123 
52,410,875 
61,305,306 
62,884,344 
81,069,314 
150,820,748 
160.610,553 


Total. 


Dollar. 
695,954.507 
742,401,375 
857,828,684 
884,480,810 
1,030,278,148 
847,665,194 
892,140,572 
807,538,165 
882,600,938 
1,050.993.556 
i,231',482,330 
1,227,023;302 
1,394.483,082 
1,487,764,991 
1.381,719.401 
1,420,141,679 
1,460,827.271 
1,518.561,666 
1.743,864.500 
1.880,851,078 
1,860,773,340 
1,663,011,104 
1,744,984.720 
2,049,320;i99 
2,204,322,409 
2.465,884,149 
2,364,579, 14S 
2,768,589,340 
4,333.482,885 
6  290,048,394 
5,919,711.371 
7,232,282,686 
8,111,039,733 


Figures  for  exports  include  gold  and  silver  prior  to  1830. 

Total  exports  per  capita  of  population — (1800),  $13.37;  (1810),  $9.22;  (1820),  $7  22;  (1830),  $5.57; 
(1840).  S7.25;  (1850),  $6,23;  (1860),  $10j61  :  (1870),  $9.77;  (1880),  $16.43;  (1890),  .^13.43;  (1900),  $17.76; 
(1910).  $18.28:  (1916),  $41.33;  (1917),  $59  30;  (1918),  $54.74;  (1919j,  $65.39. 


EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS,  MEATS.  ETC.,  FOR   1919  A^iO  1920- 

(By  the  Department  of  Commerce.    Fiscal  year  ending  June  30.) 


Exports  by  Groups. 


Breadstuffs  dols . 

Cottonseed  oil..,  \  ^^^^^; 
Meat,  dairy  prod . .  dols '. . 

(  bales. 

Cotton.. .  lbs... 

{  dols . . 
r  gals. 
L  dols . . 

EXPTS.  BY  PRIN.  ARTICLES 

B^^'^y---.  {S:. 

corn  {S: 

 {Zt 


Mineral  oils. 


Rye.... 

Wheat. 


Flour  , , 

Beef,  canned. 


Beef,  fresh. 
Beef,  Dickled,l&c. 


r  bush. 
Idols., 
r  bush. 
Idols., 
f  bbls 
1  dols 
/  lbs., 
idols., 
f  lbs... 
Vdois.. 
'  lbs... 
dols.. 


1920.-' 


808,471,226 
169,400,618 
36,220,529- 
771.006,760 
6,915,408 
3,543,743,487 
1,381,707,502 
2,827,595,861 
426,597.967 

26,671,284 
41,338,517 
14,446,559 
23,841,791 
33.944,740 
29,931,172 
37.463.285 
74,600,444 

122,430.724 

306,163,023 
21,651.261 

240,574:670 
31,166,814 
9.386,860 

153,560,647 
32,566,746 
32,383,501 
5,880,766 


1919. 


954,647,337 

178,079,033 
'  36,970,545 
1,166,110,958 
5,353.895 
2,762,946,754 

873,579,669 
2,529.064.893 

344,233,216 

20,457,781 
27,687.047 
16,687,538" 
26,705,819 
96,360,974 
79,492,663 
27,540,188 
53,653,629 
178.582,673 
424,543,010 
24,181,979 
267,966,269 
108,459,660 
44,303,015 
332,205,176 
79,227  540 
45.065,641 
9.085,183 


Exports  by  Groups. 


Oleo  oil. 


Hams  and 
Shoulders,  

Lard.  

Neutral  lard. . . . 
Port:,  pickled... . 
Lard  compounds. 
Milk,  condensed . 
Crude  mineralbi! 
Illuminating  oil.. 
Lubricating  oil. . 

Gasoline. 

naphtha.  &c.. . 
Residuum, 

fuel  oil.  Arc.  .  > 


/  lbs.. 
\  dols . 
j  lbs.. 
I  dols . 
f lb8.. 
i  dols. 
J  lbs.., 
1  dols. 
J  lbs... 
t  dois, 
1  lbs. 
Idols., 
j  lbs... 
t  dols-, 
}  lbs. .. 
1  dols . 
j  gals, 
I  doi9 
J  gals  . 
l  dols 
J  eais  . 
Idots. 
J  gals. 
1  dols. 
I  gals., 
\  (iols . 


1920. 


74..529,494. 

21.113.000 
803,666,917 
233,327,904 
275,455,931 

82,633,460 
587,224,549 
171,523.351 

23.202,027 
6,916,.279 

4-1,680,619 
9,683,237 

44  195.842 

11  850.3U 
710  533,270 
104,862.569 
354  357  795 

23.899  071 
914.137  071 
126.232.949 
339.701,134 
112.164  67€ 
480,205.082 
122.848,611 
739,195.779 

41,452,657 


1919. 


59,292,122 
15.670,854 
1,238. 247,.^  2 1 
378,416.797 
067,240,022 
204,454.99  ^ 
724.77i,38cJ 
210.175.908 

17.395.888 
5,392  710 

31.503.907 
7,444/282 
123,157.327 

31  138,158 
728.740.50'» 

99,970  r.SH 
163.782  4<fs 

9.905. 
725  686, 

81.495.701) 
273  148,-^4.;, 

S6.l5G.6f;r. 
468.22I,94S 
ll6.742.4StJ 
898.225.  too 

49.932,8-15 


MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY  PRODUCTION. 
The  States  aise:    Ala..  Ark.,  Col.,  Fla.,  III..  Ind  ,  la..  Kan,.  Ky.,  La.,  Mich., 
Mont.,  Neb  ,  N.  M„  N.  D.,  Ohio.  Okla.,  S.  D  .  Tenn..  Tex.,  W.  Va.,  Wis..  Wyo. 


Product 
OR  Crop, 

Mississippi 

Valley 
Production. 

Pet.  of 

u.  s. 

Prod. 

product 
or  Crop. 

Mississippi 

Valley 
Production. 

Pet.  of 
IJ.  S 
Prod. 

Pkoi>uct 

OR  CUOP. 

Production. 

i^cL  of 

u.  s. 

Prod. 

WTieat. ..... 

Oats  

Rye.,. . .... 

Bushels. 
2,536,950,000 
760,629,000 
1,093,495,000 
120,027,000 
77.619,000 

86.9 
80.8 
87.5 
71.9 
87.7 

Buckwheat, . 
Flaxseed ,  , . . 

Bushels. 
3.504,000 
8.919,000 
33.049,000 

183,002,000 

21. i 
100.0 
80.4 
52.8 

Sweet  Foe  at. 
Hay". ...  

i3u-:;nels. 
62.567,000 

Tons 
59;  292,000 
16.193.000. 

00.4 
<>4.9 

Potatoes .... 

Wild  Hay.  .  . 

Commerce — United  Slates  Exports. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS,  BY  GRAND  DIVISIONS. 


Exports  to — 


Europe. 


No.  America.  So.  America, 


Asia. 


Oceania. 


$45353351 
48,U&,538 
48.176,248 
98.930.684 
113.862,253 
200.761,143 
310,272.818 
170,33«.184 
157.741,886 
227,456,975 
222.809,420 
201,758,310 
458,310,344 
354,932,412 
365,392,235 
328,069,182 
420.184,014 
479.738,693 
460,167,843 
639.061,323 
572,611,479 
633,544,921 
538,322.835 
657.244,615 
597>774.959 
594,189,272 
719,433,788 
766,113.798 
600,100,498 
669.867396 
683.795,462 
599,240,748 
541,373.039 
676.300326 
649.092,503 
578.902,520 
683.736397 
704,798.047 
860,623,160 
661,976,910 
700.870,822 
627,927.692 
673.043.753 
813.385.644 
973,806,245 
936.602.093 
1,040,167,763 
1,136,504,605 
1,008,033,981 
1,029,256,657 
1,057,930,131 
1,020,972,641 
1,200,166,036 
1,298,452,380 
1,283.600.155 
1,146,755,321 
1.135,914,551 
1,308,275.778 
1,341,732,789 
1.479.074,761 
1,486,498,729 
1,971,434,687 
2,999,305,097 
4,324.512,651 
.3,732,174,352 
4.644.937.841 
4,864.155.166 


$16,066,899 
16,810.597 
18,886,434 
23,737.078 
24,722,610 
60.816.632 
63.325.937 
49,915.433 
48,011,793 
73,202.910 
79,554.810 
94.837.990 
67.331.613 
61,890.562 
68.289.670 
66.848,784 
68,962,006 
77.348,184 
73,230.648 
81,629,769 
94,942.138 
86,166,454 
79,926,699 
83,068,666 
78.762,184 
67,698,625 
69,437.783 
83.156,899 
86,793.265 
99,428,476 
92.217,190 
76,764,748 
71.980,400 
73,426.948 
79,995,497 
89,550,476 
94.100,410 
96.549.129 
105.566.184 
119,788.889 
119.693,212 
108.575.594 
116,567.496 
124.958.461 
139,627,841 
157.931,707 
187,594.625 
196,534,460 
203.971.080 
215.482.769 
234.909.959 
260.570,235 
308.382,982 
349,840,641 
324,674.719 
309.476.694 
385.620,069 
467,059,179 
616.837,597 
617.413.013 
628,644,962 
477,076,727 
733,024,674 
1,163.758,100 
1,236,359,013 
1,288.157,869 
1,635,813,316 


$1,611,738 
1,133,689 
4,587,391 
6.969.517 
9,076.724 
13.456.417 
16.742.100 
14.348,897 
11.776,079 
16.188,019 
19,359,562 
21.606,908 
17.924,296 
21.770.346 
20.652,085 
19,631,311 
21,651,459 
19,599,581 
27,006,890 
29.661,967 
26,747.020 
24,096,950 
22,862.746 
22,577,154 
24,690,478 
23.437,376 
23.190,220 
25,304.846 
27.224,850 
29,570.669 
31,226.934 
27,734.857 
26.131,991 
30,744.497 
29,579,227 
35.021,017 
38,752.648 
33,708,290 
33.147.614 
32.639,077 
33.212,310 
33,525,935 
36.297.671 
33,768,646 
33,821.701 
35,659.902 
38.945,763 
44.400.196 
38.043,617 
41,137,872 
50.766.027 
56.894,131 
76.159.781 
82.157,174 
83.583,874 
76,561,680 
93,246,820 
108.894.894 
132,310.451 
146,147,993 
124,539,909 
99,323,957 
180,175,374 
259,480,371 
314,558,794 
400,646.300 
490.944.179 


$556,881 
3.289,000 
1,845,224 
2,286.290 
3,061,720 
3,616.195 
11,067,921 
8,335,668 
6,697,723 
7,742,987 
9,772,658 
9,529,596 
11,799,410 
11,449,618 
13,844,106 
16,947,124 
10,972,064 
7,781,138 
13.966.166 
18.727,094 
15.087.695 
13.972,305 
16,528,567 
27,449,945 
28,998,343 
11,752,969 
11,645,703 
12,917,348 
18.393,671 
16,348,742 
16.913,978 
20,739,972 
21.980,999 
19,322,172 
18,929,152 
18.439,626 
19,696,820 
26,553,308 
19,590,350 
16.222.354 
20,872,761 
17,325.057 
25,630.629 
39,274.905 
44,707,791 
48.360,161 
64,913,807 
49.390.712 
63.944.077 
58.359,016 
60,151,347 
128,504,610 
105,451,610 
92,703.664 
101,784,932 
71,792,187 
60.861,813 
85,422,428 
117,461,635 
115.056,620 
113,425,616 
114,470,493 
278,610,881 
380.249.708 
447.429,267 
607,721,118 
798,136.458 


$227,560 
8,906 
93,668 
454,814 
208.129 
4,673,429 
6,373.497 
4,075,677 
3,810.725 
4,633,702 
6.444,017 
7.652,117 
7,675.428 
6,229.659 
5.992,691 
7,027,415 
4,334,991 
3.307.841 
3,613,780 
4,677,457 
4,493.916 
4.276,979 
4,771,212 
7.346,929 
8.607,644 
9.900.550 
6.846,698 
9,506,577 
12,460,664 
13,671,721 
13. 106,604 
13.605,468 
14,777.407 
13,867.552 
14.746,065 
16.239.403 
16,460,269 
18,631,801 
15,672,767 
11,199.477 
11,914,182 
13,109,231 
17,197,229 
22,652,773 
22,003,022 
29,875,016 
43,391.276 
36.392,401 
34,258,041 
37,468,512 
32,850.681 
33.079,446 
35,141,761 
41,186.193 
46,789,201 
41,389,788 
50,890.087 
66.060.813 
71,936.513 
79.102,845 
83,568,417 
77,764.725 
98,775.828 
109,314.490 
134.891.888 
105.662,126 
193,235,039 


U.  S.  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS  TO  CHIEF  COUNTRIES— FISCAL  YEARS. 


Countries. 

1920. 

1919. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

317.012.688 

322,940.837 

125,170,679 

92,932.530 

716,811,629 

979,269,522 

202,176.079 

8.818.882 

48  707,778 

22.907.750 

398.065,795 

502.140.995 

254.449.827 

103.801.757 

115.332.889 

101.633.460 

123,909.485 

98.931,638 

129.179,381 

78.129.187 

49,415,680 

63.223,093 

0"nlted  Kingdom. ...... 

2,151,335.423 

2,149,765,813 

890,135,023 

810,745,150 

Oeatral  America,. 

73,221,102 

^  47334,532 

Countries. 


Mexico  

Cuba  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile.  

Uruguay  

China  

British  India  

Datch  East  Indies. 

Japan  

Australia  , . 

Philippine  Islands .  . 
British  South  Africa 
Egypt  


1920. 


Dollars. 
143,785.525 
395,.595.049 
167.146.548 
115.020.317 
44.290.985 
27,805,629 
119,143,828 
79,143,036 
45,647,245 
453,147,053 
85.791.174 
71.009,094 
48.703.336 
27,229,699 


242 


Commerce — C7.  S,  Exports:  Detroit  River  Traffic. 


UNSTED  STATES  EXiPORTS,  BY  CLASSES   OF  MATERIALS. 


Crude  "Mate- 
rials For  Use 
in  Manu- 
facturing. 


S31,246,382 
36,482,266 
75,488,421 
83,984,707 
108,476.851 
216,009,^48 
57,014,2691 
17,814,659 
27,893,453 
28,282,245 
'  33,852,720 
227,625,800 
166,120.000 
132,450,676 
144,891,886 
213.439,991 
220,995,559 
194,458,406 
231,904,077 
228,149,732 
206,271,795 
202,247,842 
200.821,765 
213,128,093 
198,687,747 
238.787.934 
278,918,722 
233,294.072 
288,841,684 
239.510,224 
248.611,181 
254,409,407 
250,236,436 
271,275.629 
286,235,227 
304,566,922 
346,848,321 
315,096,548 
247,289,240 
276,068,989 
263.982,189 
251,817,571 
296,834.858 
286,311,334 
277.723,374 
325,244,296 
397.417,247 
373,30?^44a 
408,442,137 
461,424,464 
472,114,493 
500,536,700 
593,145,135 
556,681,462 
520,907,436 
555,934,957 
713,018,206 
723,008,839 
731,758,513 
792,716,109 
510,455,540 
535,952,043 
731,990,339 
897,324,082 
.226,395.137 
,968,118.442 


foodstuffs  in 
Crude  Con- 
dit*  n,  &  Food 
Animals 


$2,474,822 
2,724,181 
4,564,532 
7,535,764 
10,919,803 
12,160,447 
.  48,795.865 
55,893,100 
45,166,008 
24,519,105 
13,974,576 
16,819,200 
20,609,360 
34,578,301 
25,428,831 
41,852,630 
48,601,080 
59,356,592 
69,853,173 
119,143,282 
79,077,679 
94,181,630 
90,636,898 
154,809,695 
188,526.959 
266,108,950 
241,641,847 
155,008.497 
163,196,443 
130,395,872 
123.326,867 
100,799,692 
125,453,686 
86,368.408 
98,847,455 
132,073,183 
106,155,721 
262,455,846 
153,277,859 
133,196,928 
99,144,413 
128,550,669 
181,420.814 
305,108,915 
232,903,066 
225,906,246 
245,836,198 
184,786,389 
185,308,064 
135,747,224 
118,185,098 
177,216.467 
167,348,227 
189,051,824 
135,693,409 
109,828,320 
103,401,553 
99,899,270 
181,907,266 
137,495,121 
506,993,179 
380,638,102 
531.866,009 
374,978,216 
719.340,233 
G26.o77.003 


Fookstuffs 
Partly  or 
Whollj^  Man- 
ufactured. 


UO 
9 
15 
20 
33 
38, 

:  53; 
70: 
66: 
54 
4 

40: 
34; 
42; 
43 

50 
66 
84: 
100; 
114 
110: 
121 

i5o; 
i7o: 

174 
193 

226: 

178: 

186 
194, 
201 
162 
175 
169 
174 
224: 
226: 

25o: 

247 
249, 
219 
219: 
23.: 
284: 
304: 
319 
337 
328: 
323 
308: 
283 
347 
345 
331 
302 
259 
282 
318 
321 
293 
454 
599 
737, 
1,153, 
1,783, 
1.514 


.085,366 
,556,992 
,936,108 
,017,162 
.009,127 
,624,949 
,736,172 
,249,524 
.047.610 
,909,077 
,981,472 
,684,464 
,058,150 
,190.718 
,679,084 
,919,666 
,862,589 
,357,982 
,857,593 
,038,605 
,292,780 
,615.589 
,101,362 
,277,023 
,230,816 
,352,723 
,386,821 
,002,738 
,392,822 
,703,245 
,800,801 
,689,021 
,784,781 
,872,314 
,504,227 
,756,580 
,448,303 
,438,545 
,075,061 
,846,142 
,090,299 
413,574 
051,930 
,879,827 
;754,736 
,696.334 
,1:52.992 
.831,350 
244.697 
,836.077 
,065,098 
.385,463 
,706.609 
,961,663 
,555.341 
.259,654 
.016,883 
,838,493 
.204,373 
,218,336 
,575.404 
,059,151 
795,334 
702,460 
512,167 
616,127 


Manufactures 
For  Further 
Use  in  Manu- 
facturing. 


$4,867,379 
4.117,606 
4,841,101 
6,060,900 
11,304,094 
12,641,626 
8,400,921 
8,126,464 
11,393,244 
9,861,090 
10.650.288 
12.357,000 
15,065,010 
17,017,616 
13,887.562 
13,711,708 
13,858,056 
21,087,265 
24,976,655 
26,026,258 
27,458.054 
31,459,259 
31,513,556 
28,685,480 
30,169,002 
29,044,159 
32,820,713 
37,164,800 
37,996,198 
37,800,437 
39,437,313 
34,037,715 
36,732,490 
40,176,023 
42,712,932 
46.454,992 
47,961,372 
60,284,241 
49,070,703 
67,145,189 
62,253,782 
76,219.728 
98,284.243 
101,990,663 
117,730,260 
153.275,660 
148,350,529 
132,206.324 
140,666,864 
174,876.659 
209,926,174 
'226,210,513 
259.442,028 
261.T05,883 
231,144,267 
267.765,916 
309  151,989 
348,149.524 
408,806,949 
374,224,210 
355,862,329 
657,923,305 
1,191,262,523 
1,201,438,423 
952,168.641 
991.920.623 


Manufactures 

Ready  For 
Consumption. 


$2,925,165 
5,461,589 
10,584,079 
17,162.206 
28,832,786 
35,811,383 
35,503,955 
26.918,451 
33,447,115 
25,344,.570 
30,120,816 
39,231,280 
43,505,080 
42,935,166 
47.139,144 
56;329.137 
75,551,340 
65,306.501 
76,059,102 
81,124,581 
74,503,493 
74,450,509 
112,673,046 
110,440,970 
103,254,499 
92,774,139 
102,458,449 
124,835,385 
122,448,549 
118,172,882 
110,818,865 
111,627,312 
112,417,839 
113,892,689 
123.183,883 
132,527,050 
140,349,741 
132,792,441 
129,938,284 
135,659,274 
143,609.893 
181,789,157 
212,959,122 
222,537.358 
262.656,583 
331,746,496 
317,745.673 
321,946.630 
327.468,629 
348,734.801 
402,049,798 
459,812,655 
480.681.423 
489,469.958 
440.271,747 
499,215,329 
.  598,367,852 
672.268,163 
77,6.297,360 
724,908,000 
•  807,465,511 
1,998:298,249 
2,942,577,415 
2,185.420.221 
2,381.467.863 
2  835.999  005 


DETROIT  RIVER  COMMERCE. 
Tlie  commerce  passing  through  the  Detroit  River- has  now  been  tictermjued  with  accuracy  and  la 


Year. 

Net  Regis- 
tered Tons. 

Freight 
Tons. 

Value 

Year. 

Net  Regis- 
tered Tons. 

Freight 
Tons 

Value. 

1 902  

39,328,689 
37,453,796 
33,049.984 
45,912,622 
50,673.897 
53,959,769 
40,628,850 
54,668,846 
f  58,821,282 

44.260,506 
46,817.245 
42,792.326 
55,508,360 
63,808,571 
71,226,895 
54,086,750 
67,789,369 
73.526,602 

$440,834,640 
471,917,830 
453,598,656 
522,888,751 
662.971,053 
697,311.302 
614,425.480 
732,803,079 
771,294,055 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916. ...... 

1917  

1018   

1919  

52,142,703 
61,606,271 
62,092,149 
52,927,106 
65,280,425 
76,677,264 
69,267,723 
63,468,229 
53.664,705 

66.9.';i,231 
78,671,208 
85,376,705 
69.810,853 
82.514.4.57 
100.907.279 
95,243.119 
88„Lv35,r>20 
73,091,328 

$745,167,201 
859,089,591 
927,191,016 
^00.032,375 
1,021,528.978 
1.069,617,157 
1,269,590,776 
1,023.015.590 
979,423,79.^. 

1903.... 
1904 

1905  , 

1906.... 
1907. . . . 
1908 

1919. .  , 
1910 

Cmnnierce—U.  S,  Exporis;  Chicago  Port  Traffic,  5 

DOMESTIC  EXPMTS  FROM   UNITED  STATES  BY  SEA  AND  LANOr 


By  Sea. 


in  American 
Vessels. 


In  Foreign 
Vessels. 


Total. 


Pet.  in 
Americ'n 
Vessels, 


By  Lan.l 
Vehicles. 


213,671,466 
.  180.625,368 
175,016,348 
153,154,748 
199.732,324 
190,378,462 
168,044,799 
171,566,758 
174,424,216 
156,385,066 
167,686,467 
164,826,214 
166.551,624 
128,425,339 
1019,029,209 
110,955.324 
96,962,919 
104.418.210 
98,652.828 
82,001.691 
78,406,686 
72.991,253 
67,332,175 
83,022,198 
77,502.138 
78,968.047 
81,033,844 
70,670,073 
73.707,023 
62,277,581 
70,392,813 
79,941,823 
67.792,150 
78,562.088 
90,779,252 
84,343,122 
83.631.985 
91.028.200 
97.482.054 
129.958,375 
153,859.076 
141,780.310 
120.593,589 
108,129,142 
113.736,171 
133,565,552 
155,601,885 
187,938,254 
169.436,090 
290,697,071 
499.035,673 
794.604.353 
977.718,929 
1,617.900,599 
3.325.879,022 


.  351,754,928 
280,708,36^ 
301,886,491 
285,979,781 
329,786,978 
392,801,932 
393,929,579 
494.915,886 
533,885,971 
601.838,949 
492.215,487 
630.354,703 
569,583,564 
600,769.633 
720,770,521 
777,162,714 
641,460,967 
694,331,348 
615,287,007 
636,004,765 
581,973,477 
621,802.292 
606,474,964 
630,942,660 
747,376,644 
773.569,324 
916,023,675 
733,132.174 
769,212,122 
695,357.830 
751,083.000 
905,969,428 
1,090,406,476 
1.064,590,307 
1,193.220,689 
1,291,520,938 
1,174,263.079 
1,190,262,178 
1,210,608,328 
1,225,063.232 
1,396.270,084 
1,520,598,231 
1,549.628,630 
1,372.092.807 
1,402,524,390 
1,640,925,993 
1,728,790,688 
1,887,460,562 
1,878,323,769 
2,175,758,992 
3,327,030,418 
4,637.151,133 
4,165,554,282 
4,725,161,958 
3.932,588,373 


665,426,394 
461,333,736 
476.902,839 
4.39,134,529 
629,519,302 
683,180.394 
561,974.378 
066,482,644 
708,310,187 
668,224,016 
659,901.954 
695,180,917 
736,135,188 
729,194.972 
829.799.730 
894,118,038 
738,423,886 
798,749,558 
713,939.835 
718.006.456 
660,380,163 
694,793.545 
673,807,139 
713.964.858 
824,878.782 
852.567.371 
997.067,619 
803,802,247 
842,919,145 
757,635,411 
821,475,813 
985.911,251 
1,158,198.626 
1.143.162,395 
1.283.999.941 
1.375,864,060 
1,267,895,064 
1,281,290,378 
1,308,090,382 
1.355,021,607 
1,550,129,160 
1,662.378,541 
1,670,222,219 
1,480,821,949 
1,516,260,561 
1,774.491.485 
1,880.392,573 
2,075,398.816 
2,047.759,859 
2,466,356.063 
3,826,066,091 
5,431,755,486 
5,143,273,211 
6,343,002,557 
7.168.467.395 


.34.9 


37 
32.7 
30.0 
25.7 
24.6 
23.8 
25.4 
23.7 
22.7 
17.6 
13.1 
13.1 
13.1 
13.1 
13.8 
11.4 
11.9 
10.5 
10.0 
1 


9 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8, 
8 

5.9 
6.9 


7 
6 
6 
7 

7.5 
9.6 
9.9 
8.5 
7.2 
7.3 
7.5 
7.5 
8.1 


9. 

8. 
11.8 
13.0 
14.6 
19.01 
25.50 
45.14 


S7, 798, 156 
10,015,089 
10.799.430 
8,509,205 
7.304.376 
6,324,487 
6,767,170 
7,511,365 
7,439,862 
5,838;928 
8,259,308 
12,118,371 
25,089,844 
23,573.774 
24.183,299 
19,144,667 
21.389,666 
22,147,368 
28.436,617 
32,949,902 
31,923,439 
33,220,629 
43,882,947 
49,221,427 
49,902.754 
61.131,125 
65.082,306 
73,283,704 
83,870,907 
110,483,141 
111,900,931 
123,824,337 
138,851,301 
152,736,889 
163,540,059 
193,735,340 
218,472,537 
190.551,127 
182,189,155 
228,724,159 
274,828,714 
.323,929,836 
390,485,334 
316,819,289 
302,233,277 
507,416,794 
795,408,564 
695,378,846 
738.399,381 
781.961  785 


ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES  AT  CHICAGO. 


Year. 
(Cal.) 


1980 . 

mi. 

1882. 

ms . 

1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


1889. 
1890. 


1894 . 
1895. 


1^97. 


No.  of]  Vessel 
Ves.  Tonnage 


13,218 
13,048 
13,351 
11,^7 
11,354 
10,744 
11,157 
11,950 
10.989 
10,8C4 
10,507 
10,224 
10,566 
8,754 
8,259 
9.212 
8.663 
9,156 
9,428 


4,616,969 
4,533,558 
4,849,950 
3,812,464 
3,756,973 
3,653,936 
3,926,318 
4,328,292 
4,393,7()8 
5,102,790 
5.138,2^3 
5,524,852 
5.966,626 
5,456,637 
5,l8i,;j60 
6,329.702 
6,481,152 
7,209,442 
7,557,215 


YEAR. 

(Cal.) 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902 . 
1903. 
1904, 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
190S, 
1909. 
1910. 
1911 . 
1912. 
1913. 
1^4. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


No.  of  Vessel 
Ves.  Tonnage 


8,346 
8,714 
8,430 
8,083 
7,650 
6,631 
7,236 
7,017 
6,745 
5.787 
6,390 
6,523 
6,252 
6,240 
6,532 
6,118 
5,767 
5.772 
6,078 


6,353,715 
7,044.995 
6.900,999 
7,179,053 
7,587.410 
6,430,088 
7,364,192 
7,969,621 
•8,067,062 
7,241,845 
8,772,667 
9,439,074 
8.787,586 
9,971,738 
10,774,133 
9,781,986 
10,132.476 
11,379,968 
10,835,925 


Year, 
l(Cal.) 


1880. 
1881 . 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895 . 
1896. 
1897 . 
1898. 
1899. 


Clearances. 


No.  of  Vessel 
Ves.  Tonnage 


13,302 
12,957 
13,626 
12,015 
11.472 
10,798 
11,215 
12,023 
11,106 
10.B84 
10,547 
10,294 
10,567 
8,789 
8.329 
9,363 
8,773 
9,201 
9,562 
8.429 


4:537,382 
;,228,689 
4,904,999 
3,980,873 
3,751,723 
3,652,286 
3,950.762 
4,421,560 
4,496,898 
5,155,041 
5,160,665 
5,506,700 
5,968,337 
5,449,470 
5,211,160 
6,392,497 
6,591,203 
7,185,324 
7,686,448 
6,390, 


Year. 
(Cal.) 


No.  of  Vessel 
Ves.  Tonnage 


1900 . 
1901. 
1902. 
1903 . 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909  . 
1910 . 
1911 . 
19i2. 
1913. 
1914 . 
1915. 
1910. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919 


Clearances. 


8,839 
8,471 
8,164 
7,721 
6,671 
7,268 
7,055 
6,736 
5,805 
6,390 
6,551 
6,284 
6,243 
6,505 
6,132 
6,808 
5,774 
5,018 
4,191 
3,977 


7,141.105 
6.930.883 
7,229,342 
7,720,225 
6,514,934 
7,375,963 
7.665.709 
7,995,211 
7,290,745 
8,786.841  • 
9,470,572 
8,859,007 
10,086,209 
10,793,000 
9.794.928 
10.307,777 
11.369.599 
lu,948,048 
10,J37.499 
9,003.530 


The  Chicago  (ii.«itrict  comprises  Chicago,  Michigan  City,  Waukegan,  Gary,  and  Indiana  Harbor. 
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Commerce — United  States ^  ExpoHs. 


CHIEF  EXPORTS  OF  DOE^ESTIC  MERCHANDISE   FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

(In  year  ending  June  30,  1920.) 


Article. 


Acids  

Agric.  implements 

Alcohol  

Aluminum  

Animals  

Apples  

Asbestos  

Athletic  Goods .  ,  . 
Augurs,  bits,  etc. . 
Autos,  commercial 
Autos,  passenger . . 
Autos,  parts  of .  .  . 
Bags,  fibre  and  paper 

Barley  

Beans  

Beef,  canned  

Beef,  fresh  

Beef,  cured,  pickled. 
Beverages,  all  kinds. 
Bicycles,  tricycles . . . 

Boards  

Boilers,  tubes,  engine 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc  

B'ks,  maps,  eng.,  etc. 
Boots,  s'locs,  leather. 
Boots,  s  ioos,  rubber. 
Bottles,  jars,  etc..  .  . 

Brass  

Bread,  bis  'uits  .  .  .  rr 
Brenfls^^ius  (all}  .... 
B"kfr  I  ds.  exc.  outs 

Bri-ks  

Butter  

ButlO-?:  

Cii^)6  •  

Cars,  pns.,  fr'ght . . . . 

Cartru:,..;es  

Car  vvhocls,  axles.  .  . 

Castin-s  

Cattle  

Cement,  hydr'l'c  

Cheeso  

Chemicals,  drugs...  . 

Choc, cocoa,  ex.  c'dy 

Cigarettes  

Clock,?,  watches  

Clotli:  cotton  

Cloth,  wool .  .  

Clothing,  cotton  .  .  .  . 

Clothing,  wool  

Coal,  hard  

Coal,  soft .......... 

Cocoanut  oil  

Cod,  haddock  

Coffee  

Coke  ;  

Copper,  and  mfra  of 

Cordage  

Com  

Corn  meal .  

Corn  starch  

Cosmetics  

Cotton,  knit  goods . . 
Cotton^  mfrs  of ....  . 

Cotton,  raw  

Cotton  ssed,  cake . . . 
Cotton  seed,  meal  . . , 

Cotton  seed  oil  

Cutlery  

Dairy  products  

Dental  goods  

Dyes,  dyostuffs  

Dyes,  aniline .     .  .  .  . 

Earthenware.  

Eggs  

Enameled  ware  

Engines,  parts  

Engines,  gnsoline.  .  . 

Explosives  

Fertilizers  


Dollars. 


6.600,687 
36,724,902 
10,45^247 
5,195,386 
•  19,291,197 
11,942,937 
3,794,992 
'3,178,623 
■4,169,302 
41. .577,684 
125,384,025 
66,290,667 
9.098,655 
41,338,517 
9,083, es-i 
9,386,8^0 
32,566,746 
5,880,766 
31,346,728 
4,072,554 
85.569.4/5 
10.817.428 
6,197,738 
21,606,347 
78,064,947 
9,295.995 
7.935,170 
.13,013.238 
3,482,614 
808,471.22n 
9,251,652 
3,366.318 
15,491.682 
3  581, 672 
14,000,197 
53,111,368 
9,729,937 
10,235,154 
-5. 204, 451 
•  11,291,518 
9,599,384 
6,388.178 
159,009,927 
22,244,776 
43,248,7" 
6,888,974 
211,937,783 
28,883,431 
75,064,836 
14,093,655 
40,067,538 
132.299,978 
28,965.705 
6,127,496 
10,605,830 
5,942,545 
150,497,642 
3,547,370 
23,841,791 
5,318.150 
10,238,284 
7,979,237 
51,575,329 
364.036,786 
,381,707,502 
11,951,112 
3,933,800 
36,220,529 
13,072.051 
128,508,141 
3,314,413 
25,792.565 
17,130.397 
7,108.618 
19,149.536 
5,298,-375 
126,351,833 
33,190.777 
28,215,657 
32.925,408 


Article. 


Fibres  

Files,  rasps  

Films,  photo  

Firearms  

Fish  

Fruits  

Furniture,  w'd,  met 
Furs,  skias,  raw .  .  . 

Gins?n£r  

Glass,  gl;--3sw;ire  .  .  . 

Glucose  

Grease  

Hams,  shoulders..  .  . 

'Hardware  

Hats,  materials  of . . . 
Hides,  cattl^. 
Hides,  skins,  exc.  fui 

Hops  

Horses .  

Hosiery,  silk  

Infants'  food  

Iron,  ore  

Iron,  pig  

Iron,  bar  

Iron,  steel,  biilc  ts. 
Iron,  steel,  mfrs  of. 
Lamps,  electric.  .  . , 

Lard  

Lard,  compounds.  . 

Lard,  neatrai  

Lead  

Lea  J  pencils  

Leather,  belting.  ,  . 

Leather,  sole  

Leather,  all  kinds. . 
Leather,  mfrs  of .  .  . 
Linseed,  cake,  meal. 

Locomotives  

Lumber  

Machinery,  elec.  .  . 
Machinery,  total. . . 
Mach.,  metai-w'k'g. 
Machinery,  mining. 
Mach.,  sugar  mill. , 
Machinery,  textile , 

iMalt  

Meat  products  

Medicines  

Milk,  con.,  evap.,  etc 

Motorcycles  

Mowers,  reapers.  .  .  . 
Musical  instruments. 

Nails  

Naphtha  

Naval  stores  

Nuts  ; 

Oats  

Oatmeal,  etc  

Oil.  fuel,  gas  

Oil,  gasoline  

Oil,  lubricating.  . . 

Oil  cloth  

Oil,  animal. ...... 

Oil,  mineral,  crude 
Oil,  mineral,  refined. 
Oleomargarine. . . 

Oleo  oil  

Oranges.  

Paints,  colors. . . . 
Paper,  newsprint. 
Paper,  wrapping. 
Paper,  writing,  envel 
Paper,  mfrs  of . . . 
Parafin,  wax .... 

Pears  

Perfumery.  

Phonographs,  records 
Phosphate  rock. . .  . 
Photographic  goods 
Pianos,  olayers .... 


Dollars. 


28,720,54J 
4,670,184 
11.092,808 
11,576,269 
42,178,071 
115.064,381 
9.989,470 
30,137,340 
2,847,900 
25,906.621 
13,831,817 
15,151.926 
82,633,460 
13,562,777 
7,216.877 
6,476,671 
10>  688.979 
17,716,222 
3,285.066 
7,792,965 
3,032,330 
4,579,254 
0,874,318 
3,144,151 
17,887,474 
932.675,866 
4,075,470 
171,523.351 
11.850,311 
6,916,279 
4,206.826 
3,285,967 
3.229,377 
35,406,507 
199,772,357 
92,056,056 
12,720,807 
42,979,101 
89,173,095 
87,208,413 
397,404,999 
49,028,591 
12,438,153 
15,471,518 
7.674,782 
14,763,541 
642.498,095 
20,118,271 
104.862.569 
9.550,022 
8,495;€68 
8,940,053 
10,678,401 
50,688,333 
35,504,797 
3,261,638 
29,931,172 
9,313,956 
38,738,419 
72,160,278 
112,064,679 
4,195,719 
3,425,936 
23,899.071 
402,098.896 
6,047,413 
21,lt3,000 
7,564,787 
27,766,817 
6,407.008 
5.878.875 
7,322,859 
73,717,425 
31,403,933 
4,477.7761 
7,979,237 
7,617,155 
3,884,147 
23,707,316 
6,129,056 


Akticle. 


Plouglis,  cultivators 

Pork,  fresh  

Pork,  pickled  

Potash  

Potatoes,  white  

Printing  presses .  . .  . 

Prunes  

Pumps,  pump.  mach. 

Ra?s.  woolen  

Rails,  steel  

Raisins.  

Rice  

Rosin  

Rubber,  mfrs  of . . 

Rye  

Rye  flour  

Salmon,  canned. . , 

Sausages  

Sausage  casings . . . 

Saws  

Scientific  instru'ts 

Seeds  

Sewing  maehincv^ . , 
Shells,  projectiles . 

Shoe  finduigs  

Shooks  V. 

Silk,  artificial  

Silk,  dress  goods. . 

Silk,  mfrs  of   

Silk,  wearing  apparel 

Syrup  

Soap  

Soda  

Soda,  caustic  

Soya  beaa  oH  

Spu-its,  distilled  

Starch,  inc.  corn. . . . 

Staves  

Steam  eng..  inc.  loco. 

Stearin,  animal  

Steel,  iron  billets. . . . 
Steel,  sheets,  olates  . 
Steel,  struc,  ihc  iron 
Steel,  iron,  mf r.s  of . . 

Stoves  

Sugar,  ref..  exc.  gran-* 

Sulphur  , 

Surgical  aopllance.s  . 
Suspenders,  gar  tertj. , 

Tallow  

Tanning  extracts  

Thread,  cotton  

Ties,  railroad  

Timber  

Tinplates,  etc  

Tires,  rubber  

Tobacco,  leaf. ...... 

Tools  

Toys  

Turpentine,  spirits. . 
Twine,  inc.  binder... 
Typeset t lag  mach . . . 

Typewriters  

Vaseline  

Vegetables  

Wheat  

Wheat  Hour  

Whiskey,  bourbon . . , 
Whiske3',  rye. ...... 

Whiskey,  all  kinds . . 

Wines  

Wire,  bari3ed  

Wire,  all  otlier  

Wood,  and  mfrs  of. . 

Wood  pulp..  

Wool,  raw  

Wool,  mfrs  of  

Yarns,  cotton  

Zinc,  exc.  ore  


DoUar.-^. 


10.724,954 
7,327,511 
9,683.237 
3.837,861 
8,517,877 
6,283,729 
17,648,711 
10.6l7,94(r 
3,959.54:1 
S2.206.97K 
12.625,076 
51,228.843 
24,847,724 
69,226.716 
74,600,444 
6.388.426 
20,773,313 
8,494,998 
6.284,587 
4,226,084 
5,882.020 
7,881.688 
14,617,06.- 
12.295,519 
5,697,72s 
11,795,757 
8,740,107 
iO.067,961 
20,945,293 
10,016,045 
8.175,217 
/  16,728,084 
2l,486,2J.". 

9,333,9P..i 
14,91 1.97;^ 
22.291,364 
14.913,380 
15.199.5U 
46,381,62? 

4.717.748 
17.887,474 
87.652  34  •> 
25.466.580 
932.675,866 
3,878  69,^ 
131,771,308 
8  725,112 
6,31J.34.'j 
3.291,295 
5,738,181 
6.016  43K 
4  121  32^ 
3,941.16^ 
11,169,257 
34,205,405 
39,919.777 
271.940,888 
3l.I25,86H 
3.491, 12f> 
11.121,9-4 
11.036  4.sn 
3,875.947 
23.012;90K 
3.i56,28i' 
36.517,381 
306,163,02:% 
240,574,671. 
3,475.451 
6,557.972 
11,638.547 
6.184,59S) 
13,222  6i:i 
2(M37.227 
168.574,578 
2,995,462 
4.658,909 
56.223.360 
15.315.042 
26,984.162 


The  phrase  documented  vessel  is  used  to  describe  a  vessel  which  has  ofificial  documents  on  board  t(j 
establish  her  identity  and  her  rights  in  trade.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  trading  with  foreign  countries  and 
engaging  in  the  whale  fisheries,  this  document  is  called  a  certificate  of  registry,  and  such  a  vessel  is  properly 
known,  as  a  registered  vessel.  Sometimes  the  expression,  registered  vessel,  is  loosely  applied  to  all  docu- 
mented vessels  but  more  particularly,  in  this  country,  it  relates  to  vessels  going  foreign. 
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MISSI&BIFPI  RIVER  COMMERCE. 

(From  reports~^of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  War  Department.) 


SECTION  OF  Rn-ER  ^^\^^    Cot-    ^^d  A 

AND  Year.       and  its  seed  «* 


Bt.  Loula  &  Cairo: 
1914.  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918   . . 

1919   .  .  .  . 

Cairo  &  Memphis: 

1914...  

1915  

1916..;.  .  0  

1917...  .  

1913  

1919  

Memp.  &  Vicksb'g: 

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917.......  

-  1918...  

1919  

Vlckab*g&N.  Orl's: 

1914  

1915..  

1916  

1917  

1918...  

'  1919  


Prod. 


Tans. 
17.909 
26.962 
13.044 
7.586 
24,377 
52,825 

14,562 
12,708 
7.112 
5,064 
21,17 
50.303 

16,590 
22,414 
13.1^" 
9,314 
35,664 
66.966 

23,053 
94,3.50 
13.239 
5.247 
67.081 
66,927 


ton. 


Tofis. 

1,080 
924 
285 
907 
550 
598 

9,287 
30,968 
25,896 
6,370 
3.0^^ 
15.110 

17,213 
39.823 
30.565 
14.661 
25,394 
21,113 

8.345 

8,3 

6,053 
13,193 
10.855 
10,752 


Prod. 


Tons. 
.  790 
2,400 
1,027 
1.415 
886 
1,419 

6,320 

6,980 

4,798 

4,17 

3,278 

4,310 

26,057 
20,161 
15,338 
9,827 
15,191 
12,368 

12,738 
9,622 
8,324 
6,865 
9,559 

11,162 


h]::i  Coal  and  ^um 


Stock. 


Tons 
5,758 

14,138 
6,580 
5,608 
7,760 
6,961 

4,075 
3,219 
2,506 
2,439 
1.305 
2,291 

11,736 
15,355 
10.553 
7,031 
7,862 
6.087 

2,559 
3,546 
3,331 
2,353 
2,894 
2.984 


Coke. 


Tons. 
12.492 
13,013 
62,723 
15.183 
25,987 
15,914 

826.362 
981,431 
477.829 
220,811 
130,033 
215,762 

682,104 
892.840 
379,201 
129.847 
32,570 
117,379 

669.589 
895.420 
349.394 
269.568 


Tons. 
5.021 
15,092 
19,358 
7,357 
1.398 
4,362 

27,662 
52,661 
26.795 
30,410 
12,598 
20,075 

26,117 
52,602 
32,127 
29,652 
14,840 
17,186 

19,880 
31,658 
70.812 
40,517 


113.1.53  115,272 
316.5001  31,848 


Logs, 


Tons. 
60,491 
31,064 

828,514 
28,664 
22,200 
34,100 

298,658 
171,628 
184,270 
195,152 
317,390 
137,983 

153,605 
76,965 
155.034 
208,821 
270,653 
493,629 

122,619 
.  53.033 

77,626 
238,245 

44,870 
112,740 


Gravel, 
Sand,  & 
Stone. 


Tons. 
156,571 
668,471 
771,753 
127.254 
88,401 
94,724 

65,641 

826,460 
429.779 
70,089 
27,784 
30,854 

869,932 
892,940 
1,059,150 
932,612 
351,296 
75,351 

392,838 
497,313 
290,457 
247.478 
147,241 
317,541 


Oil 


Tons. 

52 
21,857 
19,560 
8,143 
1,959 
758 

2 

7,852 
1,054 
5,305 
2,493 
3,320 

9,097 
38,579 
2,395 
5,745 
24.610 
54,966 

956,784 
705.006 
1,201,581 
1,515,115 
2,207,121 
2,203.105 


All  Othtjr 
and 
Total. 


Tons. 
325,164 
809.232 
1„065,773 
364,777 
201.982 
369.179 

1,321.081 
2,193.026 
1,205.647 
635,444 
634.584 
660,963 

1.888.394 
2.198.814 
1.809.977 
1.493.540 
872.181 
1,071,426 

2,343.623 
2.712,022 
2,234,238 
2,549.6.54 
2.894.255 
3.681. 71. =S 


Above  figiil"es  cover  commercial  traffic,  and  do  not  include  materials  handled  by  uov^ei  nment  vesseLs. 

Kach  stretch  is  treated  as  a  separate  river,  and  tonnage  carried  between  ports  on  different  stretchen 
Will  appear  in  the  statistics  of  all  intervening  stretobes;  consequently  the  sum  of  the  tonnage  carried  In  the 
fOiir  stretches  does  not  represent  the  total  traffic  on  the  river  as  a  whole, 

NEW  ORLEANS  PORT— FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 
 (Data  by  Chief  of  En??ineers.  War  Department.)    


Calendar 
Year. 


1914  ...... 

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  


Short 
tons. 


5.053,000 
5,252,475 
6,154,955 
6,412.172 
6.838,706 


Value. 


Dollars. 
200.708.811 
300.832,.524 
355,480,177 
437,051,455 
522.148.919 


22,750 
20,768 
21,346 
9,741 

8.380 


Short 
tons. 


1,219.952 
1,283,657 
1,145,477 
1,614,121 
2.248,378 


Value. 


Dollars. 
50,849.050 
67,793.106 
61,130.248 
112,860,583 
143,431,018 


Passen- 
gers. 


20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
12,416 


Short 
tons. 


6,273,012 
6.536,132 
7,.300,432 
8,026,283 
9,087,084 


Value. 


Dollars. 
311,557,861 
368,826,630 
416,610,425 
549,912.038 
665,579.937 


Passen- 
gers. 


42,-750 
40.768 
41,346 
22,157 


PORTO  RICO. 

Governor,  Arthur  Yager:  Executive  Secretary,  Ramon  Siaca  Pacheco:  Treasurer,  Jose  E.  Benedicto; 
Anditor,  J.  W.  Bonner;  Acting  Attorney-General,  Salvador  Mestre;  Commissioner  of  Education,  Paul  G. 
Miller;  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  GulUormo  Esteves;  Commissioner  of  Agricidture  and  Labor,  Manuel 
Cam'.mas;  Commissioner  of  Health,  Alejandro  Ruiz  Soler. 

Judiciary — Chief  Justice,  Jose  C.  Hernandez;  Justices,  Emilio  del  Toro,  Adolph  G.  Wolf,  Pedro  de 
Aidrey,  and  Harvey  M.  Hutchinson;  Secretary-Reporter,  Joaquin  Lopez  Cruz;  U,  S.  District  Judge,  Peter 
J.  Hamilton;  U.  8.  District  Attorney,  Miles  M.  Martin. 

Under  the  new  Organic  Act  of  March  2,  1917,  the  legislative  power  in  Porto  Rico  Is  vested  in  a  Legis- 
lature consisting  of  two  Houses.  The  Senate  consists  of  nineteen  members  elected  for  four  years.  Tbe 
HoiLse  of  Representatives  consists  of  thirty-nine  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  receive  $7.00  per  day  for  ninety  days  of  each  session.  Sessions 
are  held  biennially.    The  next  session  will  be  held  the  second  Monday  in  February,  1921. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  over  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  in  token  of  formal  pos- 
session on  October  18,  1898,  Is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Greater  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies  and  is  separated 
on  the  east  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  by  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  from  Hayti  on  the 
west  by  the  Mona  passage,  seventy  miles  wide.  Distances  from  San  Juan,  the  capital,  to  Important  points 
are  as  follows:  New  York,  1,411  miles;  Charleston,  S.  C,  1,200  miles;  Key  West,  Fla.,  1,050  miles;  Havana, 
1.000  miles.    Population  (U.  S.  Census),  January  1,  1920,  was  1,295,826.  * 

Porto  Rico  is  unusually  fertile,  and  its  dominant  industries  are  agriculture  and  lumbering.  In  elevated 
regions  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone  is  not  unknown.  Tliere  are  more  than  500  varieties  of  tree.« 
found  in  the  forests,  and  the  plains  are  full  of  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees. 

PORTO  RICO  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS— 1902-1919. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Sugar, 
Exports, 

Cigars, 
Exports . 

Cohee, 
Product'n 

Oranges, 
Exports . 

Fiscal 
Year. 

Sugar, 
Exports. 

Cigars. 
Exports , 

Coffee, 
Product'n 

Oranges. 
Exports . 

1902  

1903   

Dollars. 
8;890,302 
7^470,122 
8,690,614 
11,925,804 
14.184,667 
14.770,682 
18.690,604 
18,432,446 
23.646.922 

Dollars. 
1,549,235 
1,753,793 
1,460,496 
2.152,051 
3.074,226 
4,241,410 
3,414,140 
4,383,893 
4.4-S0.030 

Pounds. 
26,906,399 
36,127,685 
33,767,460 
16,849,730 
28,290,322 
38,766.750 
35,256,489 
28,489,236 
45.209.792 

Dollars. 
61,364 
230.821 
352,646 
126.422 
295,633 
469.312 
630,720 
401,912 
582,716 

1911 
1912 

Dollars. 
24,479.346 
31,544,063 
26,619,158 
20,240,335 
27.278.754 
45.809.445 

41,362.22r 
48.132.419 

Dollars. 
6,355,223 
5,086,711 
5,800,686 
5,597,270 
6,016,122 
5,531, 63r 
7,8^3,010 
7,134,693 
6.657,622 

Povnds. 
33,936,021 
40,146,365 
49,774,197 
50,211,947 
51.126,620 
32,144,283 
?P,61P.14r 
37,618,61? 
27,897.971 

Dollars. 
703.969 
584,414 
740.091 
752,180 
378,181 
790,797 
',009,737 
a, 231. 551 
770,303 

1904  

1905  

1906...... 

1907  

1908...... 

1909  .... . 

, ... 

1913  

1914  

1915....,  . 
1916,,... . 

1918.....  , 
1919  .  , 

Comnierce — Porto  Rico;  Cuba, 


carbonates,  and  sulphides  of  copper  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantities.  Lignite  is  found  at 
Utuado  and  Tvioca,  and  also  yellow  amber  A  large  variety  of  marbles,  limestones,  and  other  building 
stones  are  deposited  on  the  island.    There  are  salt  worl$s  on  the  south  coast  and  at  Cape  Rojo  on  the  west* 

By  a  vote  of  the  people  Prohibition  won  in  Porto  Rico,  July  16.  1917,  by  a  majority  of  38,000  in  a  total! 
vote  of  160,000,  and  tools  effect  March  2,  1918. 

A  belt  line  of  railways  runs  from  San  Juan  to  Guayama.  Num^ous  short  lines  are  used  largely  for 
transportation  of  sugar  cane  and  its  products.  San  Juan,  Ponce  and  Mayagiiez  have  electric  trolley  systems. 
There  are  1,241.3  kilometres  of  macadamized  highway  and  4.769  licensed  automobiles  in  Porto  Rico. 

Education. — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  school  month,  December  21,  1919,  the  total  enrolment  in  publi<j 
schools  of  all  grades  had  reached  176,689.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  there  were  en* 
rolled  in  schools  of  all  grades  166,516  oupils,  of  whom  5>722  were  enrolled  in  private  schools.  Tl) ere  were 
2,984  teachers,  of  whom  948  were  men  and  2.036  were  women.  In  addition,  ttiere  were  219  teachers  in 
private  schools.  The  iJotal  enrolment  was  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  school  age.  The  schools? 
were  conducted  in  1,743  different  school  buildings,  representing  2,923  different  classrooms.  Tho  totii! 
expenditure  for  education  from  insular  and  school  board  funds,  including  the  ^'.rection  of  school  buildmgj?, 
was  $2,487,703.29.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico  witii  departments  in  Liberal  Arts,  Pharmacy,  Law. 
and  a  Normal  School,  is  located  at  Rio  Piedras.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  located 
at  Mayagiieis. 

The  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  is  devoted  to  research  work  on  tropical  disoasos  ami 
hygienic  conditions. 

There  are  no  local  police.  The  Insular  Police,  consisting  of  711  men,  is  the  great  law-enforcing  hoOy 
of  Porto  Rico. 

PORTO  RICO  COMMERCE  SINCE  1899. 


Year. 


Imports  From  Imports  From  rp  ,  ymnnrts 
United  States.  Other  entries  impoas. 


Exports  to  Exports  to 
United  States..  Other  entries. 


Total 
Exports 


(Fiscal.) 

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913........ 

1914  

1915  , 

1910  

1917  

1918.   . 

1919.  

1920  


Dollars. 

3,954.369 
,286,168 
,965,408 
,882,653 
.245.845 
,210,060. 
,974,070 
,224,881 
,686,285 
677.376 
;618,545 
.097,654 
671,958 
470,963 
155.005 
568.368 
,929.831 
892,515 
539,249 
,945,758 
898,085 
724.259 


Dollars, 

5,851,547 
1,965,289 
1,952,728 
2,326,957 
2,203,441 
1,958,969 
2,562,189 
2,602.784 
3,580,887 
3.148.289 
2,925,781 
3,537,201 
4,115.039 
4,501.928 
3,745,057 
3,838,419 
2,954,465 
3,058,400 
4,005,975 
4,443,524 
4,501,915 
5,614,275 


Dollars. 

9,805.916 
5,251,457 
8,918,136 
13,209.610 
14,449,286 
13,169,029 
16,536,259 
21,827,665 
29,267,172 
25,825.665 
26.544,.326 
30,634,855 
38,786,997 
42,972,891 
36,900,062 
36,406,787 
33.^84,296 
38,950,915 
53,545,224 
63.389,282 
62,400,000 
96,338,534 


Dollars. 

3,457,557 
2,477,480 
5,641.137 
8,378.766 
11,051.195 
11,722.826 
15,633,145 
19,142,461 
22,070,133 
25,891^61 
26,394,312 
32.095,897 
34,765,409 
42,873.401 
40,538,623 
34,423,180 
42,311,920 
60,952.758 
73,115,224 
65,515,650 
71,015,.351 
133,207,508 


Dollars. 

6,698,984 
1,833,796 
3,002,679 
4,055,190 
4,037.884 
4,543,077 
3,076,420 
4,115,069 
4.926,167 
4,753.209 
3.996,913 
6.864,617 
5,1.52,958 
6.832,012 
8,564,942 
8,679,582' 
7.044,987 
5,634,937 
^7,855,680 
8,753,450 
9,000,000 
17,603,941 


DoUm 


T-io  years  1898  and  1899  are  calendar;  1900  covers  January  1  to  June  30-  1901  and  sueccedm^  ye;; 
are  tisf  il     Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1899  included  coin  and  bullion, 
Tl?r  1910  total  imports  and  exports  are  official  approximations. 


cueA. 

The  islaiKi  of  Cuba  is  760  miles  long,  and  its  width  varies  from  about  25  miles  to  iOO  mii€S.  Its  ; 
comprises  45,881  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  numerous  scifc  and  commodious 
harbors,  that  of  Havana  beiug  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Measuring  from  points  of  neare.ss 
approach  to  its  neighbors,  Cuba  is  about  100  miles  from  Kfey  West,  Fla.,  north;  54  miles  from  Hayti,  east; 
130  miles  from  Yucatan,  west,  and  85  miles  from  .Jamaica,  south.  There  are  2,600  miles  of  railway  line 
and  250  miles  of  electric  railways,  population,  over  2,800,000;  average  yearly  immigration,  45.€'0C!.  T1  < 
are  5,000  prinaary  schools.. 

The  two  principal  agricultural  staples"^  the  island  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  also  nrodU(  < 
erable  quantities  fruits,  vegetables,  timber  and  metals,  mainly  iron,  manganese  and  coppc-i 
adapted  to  coffee  and. cotton  raising.  It  has  1,24^  miles  of  shaded  roads.  The  average  fluctt: 
temperature  is  12  degrees.   The  average  in  January>is  70.3;  July,  82.4;  extremes,  00  to  92* 

The  Government  is  repuDiican  in  form.    Tiie  President,  who  is  chosen  by  popular  suffrage, 
years  and  appoints  his  own  Cabinet.   The  Congress  c6risists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represe 
Representative  being  chosen  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  as  nearly  as  possible.    The  proviiie 
there  are  six,  corresponding  to  the  American  States,  elect  their  own  Governors  and  control  thcHi 
affairs.    The  Cuban  Senate  has  24  members;  the  House,  91. 

The  Me  of  Pines,  which,  under  the  generally  accepted  survey,  is  supposed  to  have  an  area  oi  uj  l.ol 
square  marine  miles,  or  about  521,381  acres,  is  situated  off  the  south  coast  of  Weateru  Cuba,  its  nearest 
point  to  the  larger  island  being  about  34 >2  statute  miles  distant,  while  the  island  Itself  and  its  adjacent 
keys  form  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Gulf  of  Batabano,  a  bight  which  extends  northward  to  an  extent 
safhcient  to  make  Habana  Province,  to  which  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  officially  attached,  the  narrowest  part  o! 
Cuba,  The  Isle  of  Pines  is  practically  the  only  land  southward  of  Cuba  to  Panama,  from  which  it  is  dista?!* 
about  8.50  miles;  it  is  230  miles  almost  due  east  of  Cape  Cartuche,  Yucatan,  and  370  miles  northwest  of  th.- 
Island  of  Jamaica. 

For  Cuban  foreign  trade  see  index. 
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THE  PHIUPPINE  ISLANDS. 

*  Tbeian*  aP€it  ol'%\\%  Philippine  Islands  ties  between  21^  lO*  and  4«  40'  north  latitude  and  between  il6^  4<), 
And  126*  34*  east  lOBigitad**.  Tlieie  ace  7,083  islands,  extendiiig  1,152  statute  milea  from  north  to  south  and 
<f82  from  east.  (!ia  west.        this  number  402  have  an  area  of  1  square  mife  or  ovwr;  2^441  arc  named  and 

f ,642  unnamedt  The  ftor^i>«rntno«t  is  Y  Artu  Island,  65  miles  from  Formosa;  the  southeriumofit,  Salu&g, 
^  40*  from  the  equator  £RQd  30  miles  east  of  Borneo.  The  total  land  area  is  I14»400  square  miles.  The 
j^rgest,  Luzon,  ^ntaiai  -^1^514  square  miles,  and  Mindanao,  the  next  in  size,  36,906-  Panay  has  4,448, 
Cebu,  l,69d:  Palawan,  4,5<H);  Mindoro,  3.794;  Bohol,  1,534;  Mashate,  1,255.  Between  and  about  lie  the 
or.hcr  grouDS,  ineiuding  tlie  Sulu  or  Jolo  Islands  in  the  south,  the  Babuyanes  and  Batanes  in  tiie  north,  the 
Catanduanes  i»  the  east,  iind  Culion  in  the  west.    The  totii,!  land  and.  water  area  is  119,542  square  miles. 

The  archf|>€lago  has  a  coast  line  of  11,444  statute  miles,  which  exoeecia  that  of  the  entire  United  States, 
Thi^re  are  21  fiw)  harbors  and  S  landlocked  straits,  the  prlntapal  being  Manila,  Subie,  Batangas,  Tayabas 
end  HondiMfiia,  IlK;an,  niana,  Nasiptit,  Sibuguey,  -Suran^ani  Bays;  the  Gulfs  of  IJngayen,  Rai?ay,  Lagonoy 
ftnd  Davao.  ami  the  San  Bernardino,  San  Juanico,  Surigao  and  Baailan  Straits  and  the  Verde  Passage. 
Manila  Bay,  with  an  area  of  770  square  miles,  and  a  circumference  of  120,  is  the  finest  in  the  entire  Far  East, 
it  is  a  roadstead  In  nil  parts  of  which  vefsets  can  anchor,  but  a  bre.afe:\¥UtoT  has  been  constriscted  for  vessels 
.;o  shelter  behind  in  biul  weatJier.  Manila,  CebtL  lloilo,  ZarnboaJwi,  and  Jolo  are  the  ports  of  entry.  The 
interislaml  waiere  are  rathf^r  shallow,  averagini?  between  75  and  500  fathoms. 

The  extensrve  mountain  system  of  the  Piiilipplrves  belongs  to  ti>e  ssiccession  of  volcanic  rjincres  of  tlie 
l^aoiflo  sjr-st^^^iin  of  the  world's  surface.  TTie  Cordillera.^,  Urclanet^.,  Siirigao.  C^rabaUoe  Sirr  and  Caraballos 
Occidontales,  Caiabalfos  del  Baler  and  Sierra  Madra  are  the  i)rinonxil  rxmg'e*.  Three  are  20  more  or  less 
active  voIcan^x^aS.  Mount  Apo  (Apo  means  master),  ft.fjtO  fct^t,  in  MlntLanac;  Mayan  Vohmno,  7,943  feet, 
in  Albay:  Taal,  984  feet,  in  Batangas;  Canlaon,  7,9*>o  feet,  in  Nt^gros:  Banajao,  or  Majayjay,  7,144,  are  the 
most  famoT2S  of  the.^e  Other  high  mount.-iins  axe  Pulog,  ff,580  lwx\  Haloon,  8,4S1  feet;  Mallngdang,  8,660 
'feet;  Santo  Tonias,  7,40CJ  feet. 

Nearly  aU  the  principal  islands  have  important  rtver  systems.  In  l.u2on''arc  the  Rio  Grand  de  Os^ayan, 
.220  miles  Ions:,  vFhieh  drains  ltt,000  squiire  miles  of  territory;  the  Rio  Grande  de  Pampanga,  emptying  Into 
Manila  Bay  through  n  dozen  mouths;  the  Agno,  the  Abra,  Bue<L  and  the  more  familiar  Pasl,?,  The  Rio 
Grand  de  Mindanao.  330  miles  long,  is  the  largest  In  the^  Islands,  and  the  ApuBan.  alfio  in  Mindanao,  the  third 
in  .size.  Mlmloro  has  CO  rivers  and  Samar  26.  In  Panoy  are  the  ./.alaur  and  Panay,  and  in  Negros  the 
Daiiao  and  tne  Lana^.  ,IntcrLsland  steamers  berth  In  the  Paslg  a«  far  as  the  Bridge  of  Spain. 

November^  December,  January  and  February  are-  the  temi>erate  months.  The  mean  average  tem- 
i>€)rature  at  thi«  seaaon  is  about  77*  to-  79^  Fahrenheit.  Ln  April,  ivtay  and  Jane,  the  hot.  months,  the  mo£in 
aver.niie  Is  between  S3''  and  In  the  other  months  it  is  about  80^.  The  nights  are  seldom  unplesjtsantly 

hot  oven  In  tbe.  hot  season,  and  a  t-emperature  ol  100*^  ia  a  rarity  in  Manila.  The  mountain  regions  of  the 
north  are  codl  as  ,Septeml>eJr  in  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  two  8e^)n8  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The 
ralnfi  are  heaviest  in  July,  Augast  and  Bept^onber;  Hghte*^  in  February  and  March,  TIh;  lowest  average 
rainfall  for  the  last  twelve  years  for  the  wiwlo  archipelago  was  60. 73  inches  in  the  drleBt  region,  the  highest 
125.08  in  the  wettest.    Manila's  average  was  75.40, 

Manila  surrendered  to  the  Americana  Aug,  13-  1898.  Meanwhile  a  Filipino  Government  had  been 
esta  bliahed.  This  Government  till  late  in  1899  was  in^ontrol  of  the  archipelago  with  the  exception  of  Manila, 
Cavite  and  a  few  other  places  where  Spanish  garrisons  still  maintalnea  tliemselves,  American  civU  gov- 
ernment wa«  established  over  the  Philippines  in  1901. 

On  July  I,  1902,  Congress  passed  (chapter  1369):  "An  act  temx>orarily  to  provide  for  the  adrainwtratlon  ^ 
of  the  affairs  ol  civil  government  in  the  Fliilippino  Islands  and  for  other  purposes.'*  Under  this  act  com- 
plete civil  government  was  established  in  the  archipeUwro,  except  that  portion  mhabttod  by  Moros,  compris- 
ing part  of  Mindanao  and  the  Bulu  Islands,  and  the  oftlce  of  Military  Governor  was  termlmited.  William 
H.  Taft  was  appointod  Civil  Cr(:>vernor  by  the  Pre^sident,  the  title  being  subsequently  changed  to  that  of  Gov- 
ernor-General. Qsow  Taft  was  Buccee<ied  by  Luke  E,  Wright  in  December,  1903,  by  Henr>'  Clay  Ide  in 
1905.  Jamos  F.  a.Tiit?\  io  1900.  W.  Camerbn  Forbes  in  1909,  and  Francis  Burton  Harrison  in  1913.  The 
Government  was  er«n^5B8d  of  a  CivU  Governor  and  seven  Commissioners,  of  whom  four  were  Americans 
and  three  Filipinos.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  11.  1908,  the  Commission  was  increased  by  one 
member,  appomted  by  the  President,  making  the  commission  nine  members  in  all,  hicliMling  the  Governor- 
General,  who  was  President  of  the  commission. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  29,  1916,  the  Philippine  Commission  was  abolished,  there  being 
substituted  as  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature  a  Senate  compt^ed  of  24  members,  and  instead  of  the 
Assembly,  a  House  of  Representatives  of  91  members,  elected  trieunially.  The  Governor-General,  who 
remains  as  the  head  of  the  islands.  Is  appointed  by  the  President.  All  of  the  Cabinet  heads,  except  Edu- 
cation, are  Filipinos. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  is  divided  into  46  provinces,  34  of  which  are  designate<l  as  regular  provinces 
and  the  remaining  12  as  special  provinces.  The  Cnief  Executive  of  a  regular  province  is  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  an  elective  official.  He,  together  with  two  other  elective  members,  form  the  provincial  board 
which  constitutes  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Provincial  Government.  In  the  special  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Mindoro,  Palawan  and  Batanes,  the  Provincial  Governors  are  appointed  omcials. 

Of  the  24  Senators  only  two — tJbose  from  the  Twelfth  District,  which  is  composed  of  the  Motmtain 
Province,  the  City  of  Baguio,  the  Province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu— 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General;  all  the  others  are  elwt^xl  by  popular  vote;  as  are  also  the  91  Rep- 
resentativiti,  excepting  the  nine  who  represent  the  Motintuin  Pro\'1nce,  th€  Provtooe  of  Nueva  Vizcaya 
and  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

The  a^lmin^stration  of  Justice  in  the  Philippines  is  intrusted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Courts  of  First 
Instance,  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Manila  and  the  Courts  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

There  are  99  school  districts  in  the  islands.  Among  the  si>ecial  Government  institutions  are  the  Normal 
School,  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Nautical  School,  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 
There  are  provincial  trade  schools  and  shops.  In  1919,  In  the  public  schools,  there  were  scholars  as  follows: 
Primary,  347.839  males.  253,501  females;  intermediate,  56,082  males,  27,935  females;  secondary,  12,025 
males,  3,942  females.    There  are  300  private  schools,  with  38,500  pupils. 

The  1919  crop  values  of  the  islands  were:  Rice,  S94,300,000;  coeoanuts  and  products  of,  $37,200,000; 
sugar  and  products  of,  .537,200,000;  abaca  (hemp),  $32,500,000;  com  and  products  of,  $18,800,000;  tobacco 
leaf.  ..?8,700,000:  other  and  total,  $230,800,000.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  included  in  above.  In 
1918  there  were  603.000  cattle  and  1.271,000  water  buffalo  (carabao).  Virgin  forests  cover  40,000  square 
miles.   There  are  73,000,000  acres  of  public  lands. 

Under  the  a-ct  of  1919  any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United  States,  over  the  age  of  18 
years,  or  the  head  of  a  family  who  does  not  own  more  than  59  acres  of  land  In  the  Philippines  may  ent^r 
a  homestead  of  not  exceeding  .59  acres  of  agricultural  land  of  the  public  domain.  Total  homestead  fee.  810. 
Any  citizen  of  lawful  age  of  the  Philipnine  Islands  or  of  the  United  States,  and  any  corporation  or  tissociatioii 
of  which  at  least  61  per  centum  of  the  capital  stock  or  of  any  interest  in  said  capital  stock  belongs  wholly  to 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United  States,  may  piu-chase  any  tract  of  public  agrloultural  land 
of  not  to  exceed  247  acr^s  in  the  case  of  an  individual  and  2,530  acres  in  that  of  a  coi^poration  or  associa- 
tion. Citizens  of  countries  the  laws  of  which  grant  to  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  same  right  t-o 
acquire  public  land  as  to  tneir  own  citizens  may,  whilo^uch  laws  are  in  force,  but  not  thereafter,  with  the 
express  authorisation  of  the  Legislature,  purchase  any  parcel  of  agricultural  Innd  not  in  excess  of  217  a^cros. 
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There  are  over  800  miles  of  railways  and  6,000  miles  of  public  roads.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron, 
t  oal,  petroleum,  asbestos  and  manganese  are  mined,  as  well  as  clay,  marble,  salt,  etc.  Mineral  production 
e:iceeds  33,000,000  a  year. 

Tlie  peoi)le  ol  the  Philippines  are  still  commonly  grouped  under  the  heading  Christian  and  non-Christ- 
ian. Classifying  the  Igorotes  as  mountaineers  and  the  Moros  as  southerners  would  be  better.  The  census 
ol  1918  shows  there  were  9,495,272  Christian  people  and  865,368  non-Christians  in  the  Philippines,  making  a 
total  population  of  10<350,640.  (In  this  8.2  per  cent,  are  included  all  the  Moros,  'Igorotes  and  the  most 
backward  peoples  of  the  Philippines.) 

According  to  Dr.  Merton  Milier,  former  Chief  Ethnologist,  Philippine  Bureau  of  Sciences,  from  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  archipelago  to  its  southernmost  limits,  with  the  exceptioi;i  of  the  few  scattered 
Negritos,  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  pagan,  Moro  and  Christian,  are  one  racially.  There  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  they  migrated  into  the  islands  at  two  different  times.  But  in  all  probability  they  came 
from  the  same  general  region  and  have  a  common  ancestry.  There  are  many  different  languages  or  diaJecta 
in  the  Philippines,  but  all  are  closely  related  one  to  another,  the  pronunciation  and  mode  of  speech  vary 
but  little  from  one  section  of  the  Philippines  to  another,  and  the  majority  of  the  wordfe^are  common  to  two  or 
more  of  the  Philippine  languages.  These  languages,  whether  spoken  by  pagan,  Moro  or  Christian*  belong 
to  the  great.\Malayo-Polyilesian  family,  branches  of  which  are  found  in  Sumatra,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Madagascfir  and  on  many  isUnds  between.  The  early  immigrants  into  the  Philippines  were  the  Indonesiana 
and  the  Malays  and  tile  blend  of  these  two  races  characterizes  the  people  of  the  Philippines  to-day.  This 
admixture  of  the  Indonesians  and  the  Malays  ha^  become  so  thorough  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
group  from  another 

PHILIPPINE  COMMERCE  SINCE  1905. 
Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  [Source — Report^  of  the  War  Department.] 


YEAK  (FISCAL)   {JSrS^sfaTe?:  S?&?&nS  Total  Imports, 


Exports  to  Exports  to 
United  States.  Other  entries. 


Total 
Exports. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911 . 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Dollars. 
5,761,498 
4,333,893 
5,155.359 
5,079.487 
4,691,770 
10,775,301 
19,483,658 
20,604,155 
25,387,085 
28,.571,821 
22,394,381 
23,804,367 
27,516,.'')56 
49,799,229 
64,055,144 


Dollars. 
25,114,852 
21,465,373 
23,630,496 
25,838,870 
23,100,627 
26.292,329 
30,350,064 
33,945,825 
30,940,498 
27,439,749 
22,085,480 
22,169,258  ' 
24,466,722 
33,964,061 
43,119,119 


Dollars. 
30.876,350 
25,799,266 
28,785,855 
30,918,357 
27,792,397 
37,067,630 
49,833,722 
54,549,980 
56,327,583 
56,011,570 
44,479,861 
45*973,625 
51,983,278 
83,763,290 
107.774.263 


Dollars. 
15,668,026 
11,579,411 
12,079,204 
10.323,233 
10,215,331 
18,741,771 
16,716,956 
21,517,777 
19,848,885 
22,047,105 
23,001,275 
28,638,526 
43,125,393 
77,010,233 
79,332,548 


D-oUars. 
16,684,589 
20,337,723 
21,634,153 
22,493,334 
20,778,232 
21,122,398 
23,061,673 
28,802.059 
33,834.441 
29,190,943 
27,913,786 
32,825,505 
28,589,982 
39,604,378 
43,396,690 


Dollars. 
32,352.615 
31.917,134 
33,713,357 
32,816,567 
30,993,563 
39,864,169 
39,778,629 
50,319,836 
53,683,326 
61,238.048 
50,915,061 
61.464,031 
71,715,375 
116,614,611 
122,729,238 


Philippine  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  were  valued  a,t  S59,261,62i, 
as  against  843.572,794  in  the  previous  fiscal  year;  exports  to  the  United  States  totaOofl  in  value  $142,246,003< 
{is  ai^ainst  S93.0i8.404  in  1919. 


AMERICAN  SAMOA. 


.'Vi\iERiOAN  Samoa,  composed  of  the  islands  of  Tutuila,  A.nnuu,  Ofu,  Olosega  and  Ta'u,  and  the  un- 
inhabited coral  atoll  of  Rose  Island,  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  tripartite 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1899.  The  census  of  January,  1920,  gives  it  a  total  population 
of  8,324.  Pago  Pago  is  the  most  vaiTiSi.ble  harbor  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  possibly  in  the  entire  Pacific 
Ocean.  For  1919  the  exports  were  valued  at,.S82.268.94  and  the  Imoorts  amounted  to  .?182,959.  American 
Samoa  is  extremely  valuable  in  its  relation  to  the  expansion  of  American  trade  in  the  Pacific  Recently 
the  Pacific  Development  Corporation  of  New  York  City,  the  largest  trading  concern  in  the  world,  hat; 
established  a  business  there  taking  over  the  holdings  of  the  Deutschen  Handels  und  Plantagen  Gesellschaf  c 
der  Sudsee  Inseln  zu  Hambm"g. 

American  Samoa  is  4,160  miles  from  San  Francisco,  2,263  miles  from  Hawaii,  1,580  miles  from  Auck- 
land, 2,354  miles  from  Sydney  and  4,200  miles  from  Manila.  The  natives  can  all  read  and  write  and  arc 
iill  ChrLstians  of  different  denominations.  Tliey  are  the  hu^hest  type  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  are  greatly 
on  the  increase  due  to  the  laws  forbidding  foreigners  buying  their  land. 


KAWAII. 

Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  joint  resolution  of'Congress  July  7,  1898.  A  bill  to 
create  Hawaii  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  April  SO,  1900. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Prcsidcn': 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  for  a  four-year  term,  and  who  must  be  a  resident  of  the  islands  in  or(k;r 
to  be  eligible  for  appointment.  The  Territorial  Secretary  is  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  but  tne  hea  lM 
of  the  Territorial  Departments  are  appointed  by  the  Gov^ernor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Territorial  Senate. 

The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  consists  of  the  Senate,  of  15  members,  elected  for  four-year  terms;  and  the. 
Hoase  of  Representatives,  of  30  members,  elected  for  two-year  terms.  The  Delegate  to  Congross  is  elected 
every  two  years,  and  has  flooi"  privileges  in  the  House,  but  no  vote. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  four  Circuit  Courts  and  numerous  District  Courts.  Tin- 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Courts  are  appointed  by  the  Presidenf>with  the  approval  c' 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  areas  of  the  several  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  are  as  followst  Hawaii,  4,015.6  SQuart;  mih^-, 
Oahu,  598;  Maui,  728.1;  Kauai.  546.9;  Molokai,  260.9;  Lanai,  139.5;  Niihau,  72.8;  Kahoolawo.  44.2 
MoJokini,  .2. 

Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  is  the  largest  and  mo.-st 
Important  city  in  the  group.    The  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  include  all  of  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1778,  tiie  native  population  wa«  abour 
200.000.  This  has  steadily  decreased.  The  whole  poptilation  (U.  8.  Census).  Jan\iary  r  1920,  wa:; 
2.5.-. 91 2,  of  which  number  Honolulu  had  83,327,  and  HiJo.  10,431. 


Camnierce --Alaska;  Virgin  Islands;  Gimm;  Wake,  Etc.  94S 


ALASKA'S  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

(Imports  and  exports  ot  merchandise.)  


Year 


1381 . . . 
1^2... 
1383 .  . 
1384 

im.:. 

1386... 
!887.-.. 
1388... 

im.,. 

1390 , . . 
1391 . . . 

im . . . 
1393.;. 


Imports 
From 
United 
States. 


Dollars. 
463,000 
548,000 
585,000 
668,000 
615,000 
855,000 
874,000 
1,334,000 
1,487,000 
1,686,000 
1,897,000 
1,973,000 
2,012,000 
2,317,0001 


Imports*  Ex  ports 

From 

Other 
entries 


Dollars. 

3,032 
10,966 

8,484 
14,945 

4.420 

8,944 
14,252 
18,636 
28,211 
32,809 
24,577 
23.302 
15.691 
37.362 


Other 
entries 


Dollars. 
31,543 
69,183 
38,520 
28,393 

8,438 
24,468 

8,022 

7,336 
23,499 
200 

4.682 
39,073 
14,165 
10,211 


Year 
(Fiac.) 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


I  111  yOi  iS 
From 
United 
States. 


Dollars 
2,794.000 
3,017,000 
3.502,000 
3.924,000 
13,682,000 
9,644,000 
18,463,000 
13,457,000 


9,509,701 
10,165.110 
11,504.255 
14,869,827 


From 
Other 
entries 


Dollars 
80,490 
55,a50 
72.414 
96.694 
175,235 
196,251 
385,317 
557,992 
511,r" 
477,463 
607,355 
1,450,910 
845,291 


Year 
(Fisc.) 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. , 


ImtKjns 
From 
United 
States. 


Dollars. 
18,402,765 
16,577,903 
17,762,600 
18,670,339 
16,205,730 
19,417,227 
20,827,262 
22.461,723 
21.260.042 
27  086  288 
38,992,043 
44,280,075 
.35,544,0^ 


Im  pons 
From 
Other 

entries 


DoUdrs. 
1,134.191 

776,974 
■647,331 
619,:>48 
706,171 
563,503 
982,271 
567,399 
640,886 
1.066.61^ 
1,469,524 
967,532 
1,334,403 


Otuer 
entries 


Dollar 
1,489,686 
1,857,905 
961,101 
1,1'6'S.014 
1,136,745 
1,010,072 
1,477,1)91 
1,124,239 

i;ooi,;j89 

1,4?6.362 
2,474,894 
2,462.470 
1,074,367 


Alaska's  importa  from  the  United- States  in  1920  (fiscal  year)   were  valued  at  $3^,998,462;  expo  ts 
the  United  States  totalk^d  $66,498,871. 
Exports  from  Ala.ska  to  the  United  States  are  in  the  table  below. 

ALASKAN  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Vear 

Totul 
Imports 

Into 
Alaska . 

Exports 

to 
United 
States. 

Tot^i 
Exports 

Year 
(Fisc.) 

Total 
Imports 

Into  ^ 
Alaska . 

Exports 

to 
United 
States. 

Total  • 
Exports 

Year 
(Fisc.) 

Total 
Imports 

Into 
Alaska . 

Exports 

to 
United 
Sfeat-ts. 

Total 
Exp-orts 

Im  

1905,.  .. 
!90r> .... 
1907'.  . . . 

1908  .... 

1909  /. . . 

Dollars. 
10J72.465 
12,955.165 
15,715,118 
19.536,956 
17,354,877 
18,409,931 

Dollars. 
10,16-5.140 
10,801,446 

9,272,.337 
12,155,198 
10,967,777 
13,110,910 

Dollars. 
11.730,830 
11,889,611 
10.649,735 
13,614,884 
12,825,682 
14,072,011 

1910,... 
1911... . 
1912...  . 

1913  

1914. .. . 

Dollars. 
19.289,687 
16.911.901 
19.980,730 
21,809,533 
23,029,122 

Dollars. 
12,440,380 
14.055,329 
21.778,064 
24,634,98' 
21.817,408 

Dollars. 
13,608,394 
15,192,074 
22.788,136 
26,112,978 
22,941,647 

1915... . 
1916.... 
1917... . 
1918 .... 
1919..  .  . 

Dollars. 
21,900,928 
28.152,900 
40,461,573 
45,247,607 
.36,878.437 

Dollars. 
27,442,335 
49,468,186 
60,773,859 
71,595,414 
72,068,159 

Dollars. 

2S. 443,724 
50,894,648 
63,248  '53 
75,057,884 
7:1,142,526 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 

"ilw.  principal  export*  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the  Virgin  Islands  are  bren.dstuffg, 
rtirals,  etc.;  bituminous  coal,  iron  and  steel  products,  boots  and  shoes,  meat  and  dairy  products,  oils,  lumber 
uad  refined  sugar,  Tl\e  principal  imports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Virgin  Islands  are  s«gar  and  rum, 
hides  and  skins  and  cabinet  woods.  . 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  1493,  on  his  second  voyage.  St.  Thomas  was  first 
oloiilzod.  1665,  by  the  Danes,  who  planted  a  permanent  settlement  in  1672,  and  who  held  on  until  the 
T  III  ted  States  bought  the  islands  for  $25,000,000  and  took  possession  March  31,  1917  (except  t^iat  the 
i  ;at;lisli  kypt  them,  by  force,  April,  1801,  to  February,  1802,  and  from  1807  to  1815).  St.  Croix  was  occupied 
by  !:)utch  and  English  settlers  in  1625,  Denmark  not  getting  it  till  1733. 

The  poDulatlon  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  tlie  first  Unit-ed  States  Census,  November  1,  1917,  was  26.051, 
as  a^itiin.st  27,086  on  February  1.  1911;  43.178  in  1835,  and  38.231  in  1860.  Of  the  1917  populati  )R  St. 
Croix  had  14,901,  St.  Tliomas  10,191  and  St.  .John  959.  The  1835  census  gave  St.  Croix  26,0^;i,  St, 
1  hoiua-  14,022  and  St.  John  2,475.  The  1917  population  of  the  cities  was:  (St.  Croix),  Christi.i ii.^ted. 
4,571:;  Frederiksted,  3,144.  (St.  Tlioma.s).  Charlotte  Amalie,  7,747.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  Vircin 
Tsl.tnds  in  1917,  1,922,  or  7.4  per  cent.,  were  whites;  19,523,  or  74.9  per  cent.,  were  negroes;  4,563,  or  17.5 
per  cent.,  were  of  mixed  white  and  negro  blood;  and  43,  or  two-tenths  of  1  ner  cent.,  were  of  other  races. 

Virgin  Isles  exports  in  1919  were  valued  at  §1,919,525;  imports,  at  $2,276,512. 

GUAM. 

The  island  of  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Marianas-,  was  ceded  by  Spain  by  article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
December  10,  1898.  It  lies  between  latitudes  13°  13'  and  13°  39'  north  and  longitudes  144°  37'  and  144° 
58'  f'jist.  Area  estimated,  225  square  miles.  Distance  from  Manila,  1,506  miles;  from  San  Francisco,  5,044 
miles  The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Chamorros,  but  the  present  generation  are  a  mixed  race  with  the 
r.Iaiay  strain  predominating.  Their  language,  a  Polynesian  tongue,  is  also  called  Chamorro.  About  10  per 
1  cent,  speak  English.  Instruction  in  the  English  language  is  compulsory  in  the  public  schools.  The  north- 
>teri'  half  of  the  island  is  a  plateau  from  400  to  600  feet  in  height  and  is,  except  where  cleared  for  cultivation, 
woocle;!.    The  southern  half  is  broken  by  hills  from  1,200  to  1,300  feet  high. 

The  total  population,  July  1,  1918,  exclusive  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  tlie  Navy  and  Marine 
<  oriw  ;aid  their  families  was  14,344,  of  whom  14,124  were  classed  as  "natives."  Of  the  foreign  born  popu- 
lation ;>nly  69  were  Americans.  Death  rate  per  thousand  was  17.-3;  birth  rate,  47.2.  Guam  is  under  the 
T\avy  Department,  as  a  naval  station..  The  Governor  is  a  naval  officer,  designated  by  the  President.  Capt, 
Hoy  C'  Smith,  named  May  30,  1916.  A  marine  barracks,  naval  hospital  and  station  ship  are  maintained. 
Tile  Curamercial  Pacific  Cable  Company  has  a  cable  station  in  Guam,  and  cables  from  Manil  \,  Yokoh  ma, 
Midway  and  Yap  Islands  are  landed  here.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an  experi- 
ment station  here.  The  port  of  entry  is  Apra.  which  is  closed  to  foreign  vessels,  except  by  permit  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Apra  is  commodious,  but  unimproved.  Capital,  Agana,  in  the  north  central 
part,  on  the  western  coast;  population  (estimated),  9,000. 


WAKE  AND  OTHER  SMALL  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Tfe  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  over  Wake  Island  on  July  4.  1898,  by  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  com- 
manding Second  Detachm.ent  Philippine  expedition.  It  is  a  small  island  in  the  direct  route  from  Hawaii 
to  Hongkong,  about  2,000  miles  from  the  first  and  3,000  miles  from  the  second. 

Th'^  United  States  possesses  a  numlier  of  scattered  small  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  largest  are  Christ- 
ma.s,  Gallego, '  Starbuck,  Penrhyn,  Phoenix,  Palmyra,  Hov.iand,  Baker,  Johnston,  Gardner,  Midway, 
More'l,  and  Marcus  Islands,    The  Midway  Islands  are  oceupiod  by  a  colony  of  telegraphers. 

•  The  Santa  Barbara  group  is  a  part  of  California,  and  the  Al-.nitian  cliain,  extending  from  the  peninsula 
ot  Kamchatka  in  Asiatic  lUissia  to  the  promontory  in  Xorth  .\nieri('a  which  separates  leering  Sea  from 
the  North  Pacific,  ts  a  part  of  .\laska 


250  Commerce — U,  S.  and  Latin-America;  Paper  and  Ptdp» 

UNITED  STATES  AND   LATfN-AMERiCAN  COi^lViERCE. 


Imports  Into  the  united  States. 


Year  (Fiscal). 


1896.. 

1896. . 

1897. . 

1808. . 

1899.. 

1900.. 
;1901. . 
.1902. . 

190S . . 

1904. . 

1905. . 

1906. . 

1907. . 

1908. . 

1909. . 

1910. . 

1911. . 

1912. . 

1913.. 

1914. . 

1915. . 

1916. . 

1917. . 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 


Total. 


Dollars. 
731,969,965 
779,724,674 
764,730,412 
616,049,654 
697,148,489 
849,941,184 
823,172,165 
903,320,948 
1,025,719,237 
991,087,371 
1,117,513,071 
1,226,562,446 
1,434,421,425 
1,194,341,792 
1,311,920,224 
1,5.56,947,430 
1,527,226,105 
1,653.264,934 
1,813,008,234 
1,893,925,657 
1,674,169,740 
2,197,883.510 
2,659,355,185 
2.945,655,403 
3,095,720,068 
5,238,621.668 


Pet.  From 
From  Latin  I/atin 
America.  America 


Dollars. 
196,516,050 
180,022,808 
156,661,864 
136,854,235 
148,150,097 
167,180,295 
198,233,744 
208,510,497 
225,923,098 
256,227.244 
302,265,593 
294,049,326 
334.572,126 
273.176.971 
324,154,136 
392,955,257 
371,300,234 
423,037,208 
442,419,973 
469,082,667 
557,413,053 
760,132,729 
962,860,611 
985,160,871 
1,126,788,810 
1,805,516,408 


26.85 
23.09 
20.49 
22.21 
21.25 
19.67 

.  24.08 
23.08 
22.03 
25.85 
27.05 
23.97 
23.33 
22.87 
24.71 
25.24 
24.31 
25.59 
24.40 
24.77 
33.29 
34.58 
36.21 

^3.44 
36 . 39 
34.5 


Exports  From  the  United  States, 


Total. 


Dollars. 
807.538,165 
882,606,938 
1,050,993,556 
1,231,482,330 
1,227,023,302 
1,394,483,082 
1,487,764,991 
1.381,719,401 
1,420,141,679 
1.460,827,271 
1,518,561,666 
1.743,864,500 
1,880,851,078 
1,860,773,346 
1,663,011,104 
1,744,984.720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204,322.409 
2,465,884,149 
2,364,579,148 
2.768,589,340 
4,333.482,8«5 
6,290,048,394 
5,919,711.371 
7.232,282,686 
8.111.039.733 


To  Latin 
America. 


Dollars. 
74,422,739- 
76.611.305 
78,320.416 
74,030.291 
88,307,187 
110.674,490 
118,772,158 
115',132,413 
115,053,595 
136,615.381 
159,156.657 
209,043,359 
229,966,603 
219,968,513 
201,012,874 
242,123,502 
273,525,344 
296,141,651 
323,775,885 
282,070.153 
251.469,431 
411,193,859 
681,954.695 
^  725,820,970 
•866,272,958 
1.221,099.099 


Pet,  to 
Latin 
America, 


9,22 
8.68 
7.45'- 
6.01 
7.20 
7.94 
7.98 
8.33 
8.10 
9.35 
10. 4S 
11.99 
12.23 
11.82 
12.14 
13.87 
13.35 
13.43 
13.13 
11.93 
9.08 
9.49 
9.25 
12.24 
11.99 
15.05 


Latin-America  means  Mexico;  South  America;  Central  America;  Cuba;  West  Indies. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Year. 

Total 
Value. 

News-Print  Paper. 

All  Other  Printing 
Paper. 

Wrapping  Paper. 

All  Other 
Paper, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1919. . . 
1918.  .  . 
1917. .  . 
1916.  .  . 
1915.  .  . 
1914.  .  . 
1913.  .  . 
1912. ,  . 
1911.  .  . 

Dollars. 
53,602,174 
42,753,780 
41,734.084 
28,189,998 
24,465,694 
27,604,771 
24,359,827 
18,723.877 
18,112.859 

Pounds. 
1.255,462.866 
1,192,540,059 
1,118,225.912 
936,460,899 
736,817,721 
630.950,295 
439,687,195 
171.186.402 
111,660.615 

Dollars. 
43,674,094 
35,023,161 
30,929,628 
18,527,748 
14,138,651 
12,189,792 
8,549,062 
3,262,778 
2,096,105 

Pounds. 
164,886 
182,995 
412,091 
1,259.761 
2,395,755 
5,752,447 
6,758,490 
5.597,094 
7,376,598 

Dollars. 
68,319 
42,633 
67,931 
119,802 
161,703 
261,616 
371,328 
292,242 
534,250 

Pounds. 
4,802.487 
7,942,134 
6,661,518 
7.103,661 
22,208,212 
41,080,659 

Dollars. 
406,570 
641,866 
456,752 
280,952 
626,661 
1,166,591 
735,857 
846,500 
I  400,535 

Dollars. 
9,463,191 
7,146,120 
10,279,773 
9,261,496 
9,538,679 
13,996,772 
14,703,580 
14,322,357 
15,081,969 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Year. 

Total 
Value. 

News-Print  Paper, 

All  Other  Printing. 

Wrapping  Paper. 

Ail  Other 
Paper. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1919. . . 
1918. . . 
1917.  .  . 
1916.  .  . 
1915. .  . 
1914.  .  . 
1913.  .  . 

Dollars. 
86,983,063 
54,170,134 
46.393.655 
39,576.879 
22,264,371 
20,113,942 
21,174,217 

Pounds. 
220,589,829 
193,477.853 
187,732,739 
153,472,663 
110.332,513 
121,578,332 

86.60^2,057 

Dollars. 
10,100,229 
7.978,296 
7,586,374 
4.126.617 
2,707.626 
2,983,344 
2,105,984 

Pounds. 

153,327,185 
99,220,241 
94,548,686 

124,145,837 
44,657,646 
.30,259,588 
28,117,371 

Dollars. 
16,160.777 
8,710,940 
8,179,868 
8,069,812 
2,169.067 
1,568,960 
1,617.285 

Pounds. 
74,916,830 
59,899.043 
52,485,911 
83.673,411 
36,991,079 
*14,815i496 
13,722,414 

Dollars, 
6,664.462 
4,828,856 
3.987.239 
4.025,388 
1,667,387 
622,951 
560.535 

Dollars, 
54.057,095 
32,651,722 
26,640,174 
23.355,062 
15,720,291 
15.038,687 
16,890,413 

PULPWOOD  CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  production  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United  Statc>  'h 
1919,  totalled  3,207.952  net  tons. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  statement  of  production  of  paper  in  the  United  States  in  1919.  h 
as  follows,  in  net  tons — news  print,  1,374,517;  book,  914,823;  paper  board,  1,950,037;  wrapping,  C94.2f?7, 
fine,  343,762.  - 

Total  cost  of  the  pulpwobd  at  the  mills— (1918),  $73,167,118;  (1917),  $60,815,057;  (1916),  $45,785, 6^2  ; 
(1909),  $34,477,540. 

Of  the  pulpwood  consumed  in  1918,  the  reduction  to  pulp  by  the  various  processes    wae,  in  cord  - 
Mechanical.  1,345,435;  sulphite,  2,860,172;  soda,  748,638;  sulphate,  296,549. 
Number  of  mills — 250  in  1918,  246  in  1917,  235  in  1916,  253  in  1909. 

Average  cost  per  cord  at  the  mills,  of  the  wood  consumed^ — (1918),  $13.93;  (1917),  $11.10;  (1916),  S8.70; 
(1909),  $8.62.  In  1918  the  cost  ranged  from  $18.10  in  New  Hampshire  and  $17.89  in  New  York  to  $5.43 
in  West  Virginia. 

The  cut,  by  States,  in  cords,  in  1918,  was — Mauie,  1,234,969;  New  York,  1,003,742;  Wisconsin,  860,857; 
Pennsylvania,  383,699;  New  Hampshire,  345,272;  Michigan,  203,516;  North  Carolina,  186,168;  Minnesota, 
182,002;  Virginia,  129,637;  We.st  Virginia,  109,885;  Vermont,  99,687;  Massachusetts,  45;754;  Calif(*iiu. 
Oregon  and  Washington,  239,774;  all  other  States,  225,832. 

Of  the  pulpwood  bought  in  1918  by  the  mills,  2,467,745  cords  were  rough,  and  cost  $11.78  a  cord; 
2,402,393  cords  were  peeled,  and  cost  $15.18  a  cord;  and  380,656  cords  were  rossed,  and  cost  $20.07  a  cord. 
0  Production  of  wood  pulp  in  United  States,  in  tons— (1918),  3,313,861;  (1917),  3,509,939;  (lf»16),  3,425,- 
001;  (1909),  2,495,.523. 

Imports  of  pulp  wood,  by  fiscal  years,  in  cords— (1917),  1,016.814;  (191.8),  1,172,033;  (1919),  1,390,334 
Value  of  pulpwood  imports— (1919),  $13,708,447;  (1918),  $11,088,422;  (1917),  56,889,123. 
Exports  of  wood  pulp  long  tons— (1918),  20,399;  (1917),  34,982. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE  OF  EUROPE'S  CHIEF  NATIONS. 

(Final  .000  omltttKi  in  all  columns.)  


A  J;3rRIA-HUNGARY 


.lmyortS 


hilars 
381,063 
415,736 
435,696 
475,270 
474,637 
485.592 
569-260 
677.698 
646,322 
710,012 
691,538 
557,520 
770,000 
1,217,000 
S81.000 
450,600 
U  nO  )0 


Exports 


l>ollars 
432,371 
424,082 
455,561 
484.108 
472,195 
456,675 
489,573 
489,766 
486.875 
674,452 
659,527 
408.221 
285,100 
324,600 
303,000 
168.600 
40,000 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
858,336 
854,304 
963,054 
1,105,070 
1,181,892 
1,031,836 
1,158,158 
'  ,264,478 
876.447 
963,vS37 
891,057 


1.015,100 


Dollars, 
750,741 
742,878 
821,410 
977,107 

1,001,880 
973,797 
984,300 

1,099,058 
695,969 
768,172 
695,335 


459,300 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
51.624 
61,549 
51,770 
60,582 
83.542 
70,489 
71,370 
74,667 
59.828 
90,582 
90.293 
73,904 
112.443 
185.823 
184,785 
62,607 


Dollars 
41.250 
41.608 
47.824 
54,301 
51,555 
47,288 
49.971 
74.666 
86,411 
65,089 
73,875 
55.439 
50.920 

119.580 
66.73, 
23.345 


Imports,  Exports 


Figures  t  jT  Aastria-Hungary  for  1919  are.  for  Austria. 


Dollars. 
1,173,339 
1,104,256 
1,169.874 
1.368,450 
1,519.800 
1,405,870 
1,214,244 
1.394,490 
1.587,040 
1,545,646 
1.625,3  ~ 
1,235,619 
2.129,908 
2,925,767 
5,317.933 
3.843,552 

,9.55,701 


Dollars 
1.076.455 
1.108,685 
1,216,344 
1,317.836 
1.400,429 
1.286,986 
1,111,590 
1,211,851 
1,199.837 
r;290,107 
1,327,882 
939,685 
759,912 
987.328 
1,160,451 
799.657 
744,633 


CiERMAN'TT 

IniDorts.  Exports 


Dollars 

1,  £12,971 
1.597,246 
1,7  77,869 

2,  C  67,656 
2,1  S7. 151 
1.952,734 
2,211,480 
2.316.029 
2,524,041 
2,812,020 
2,773,000 


Dollars, 
1.271.366 
1.324,56,^ 
1,446.516 
1.634,642 
1,724.06a 
1.575.004 
1,743,160 
1,963.369 
2,132,058 
2,353,260 
2,592,239 


Denmark 


Imports   Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Expo 


Dollars 
156.296 
160.497 
166.837 
194,468 
202.868 
194.400 
150.968 
118.722 
168.291 
220.730 
230.957 
214,828 
275,772 
33<000 
272,556 


Dollars . 
132,475 
133,420 
142  "  " 
149.948 
163.296 
166,698 
153,030 
127.057 
158.387 
184.164 
194.750 
236.209 
262.272 
315.436 
259,424 


'675.625     243,8 i  4 


Great  jliritain. 


Dollars. 
2,302.036 
2.339.709 
2.371,980 
2,545,481 
•4,095.711 
2.882,753 
3.036,066 
3,296.329 
3,305,566 
3.618,953 
3,741.048 
3.390,170 
4.145,739 
4,815,9Q7 
5.184.070 


Dollars. 
1,415,179 
1,463,410 
1.605,052 
1.827.737 
2.073,300 
2,220,686 
2,281,892 
2,595,949 
2.706,429 
2,910.951 
3.u89,353 
2,560.730 
2,355.048 
2.938.616 
2,894,892 


6.420.561 12,576,466 
7.941.6)014.684,955 


Holland. 


Dollars. 
912,376 
905,648 
1,030,918 
1,012,736 
1,068,823 
1,014.427 
1,261,285 
1,313,530 
1,339,970 
1,452,458 
1,574,990 
1,161.439 
848.552 


dollars. 
781,750 
797,115 
799.694 
835,357 
883,926 
837,746 
986,810 
1,057,664 
1,098,420 
l,251,47r 
1,239,260 
1,007,108 
703,193 


435,000  336.673 
184,161  62,845 
1.135.947    567 ,346 


Italy. 


Dollars 
396.544 
387,425 
440,402 
533,102 
541,416 
566,340 
627,480 
637,058 
653,394 
700,638 
703,608 
564,206 
907,785 
1.6  9,323 
1,492,314 
2,820.329 


Dollars. 
301,061 
319,617 
344,871 
384.357 
370.874 
336,168 
392,064 
413,701 
429.897 
563,011 
484,746 
426.608 
488,955 
596.048 
435.97^ 
496.^5 


3.303.28111,037.724 


Greece. 


Dollars. 
26,536 
26,444 
27,358 
27,915 
28.640 
30,060 
26,740 
30,813 
33.476 
29,950 
23.380 
34,046 


44, 


Dollar  fi. 
16;583 
17;480 
16:153 
23;S4i 
22i398 
21,523 
19.770 
26,739 
27,-381 
33.-052 
22^334 
22,771 
26,255 
18,226 


Norway. 


Impoits.f  Exports. 


Dollar 
78.296 
83.406 
92,065 
103.370 
101.555 
104.386 
115.892 
126.548 
141,949 
148,022 
152.030 
232.615 
355.489 
445.230 
3  3  120 


Dollars. 
51,673 
58,413 
65,908 
67,832 
64.821 
7l,36S 
83,627 
77,945 
87,648 
10^.220 
109.886 
181.372 
2f53.3>8 
211,188 
188.750 


PORTUGAL. 


Imports.  Exports, 


Dollars. 
87,199 
84.124 
82.698 
92,696 
77.564 
69,944 
76,131 
66,820 
70,605 
119,310 
98,443 
37.072 
12.503 
11,000 
18,000 


Dollars. 
53,362 
49,877 
50,515 
61,554 
47,524 
33,448 
35,312 
34,596 
33,364 
61,328 
52,883 
63,381 
24,642 
20,000 
55,000 


ROUMANL\. 


Imports.  Exix)rts. 


Dollars 
60,095 
65,145 
81.468 
83,691 
80.494 
71,598 
79,797 
110,870 
124,009 
114,698 
97,318 


Dollars. 
50,541 
88.220 
94,833 
107,701 
73,667 
87,658 
119,698 
134,470 
125,825 
130.375 
87.215 


KusaL\. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Dollars. 
335.472 
327,070 
412,355 
443.918 
470,040 
500.625 
605.392 
612.240 
605.063 
707,627 
565,466 
586,360 
550,000 


Dollars. 
518,288 
554,822 
563,866 
562,255 
514,124 
766,265 
767,198, 
825,649' 
780,304 
782,869 
492.386 
206,945 
201,000 


Spain. 


In\ports.  Exports. 


Dollar};.  . 
131,332 
138,658 
162,r93 
178,351 
171,184 
166,695 
185,817 
186.264 
190,449 
190,374 
161,405 
248,489 
272,310 
293,490 
187,700 


Dollars. 
134,218 
154.136 
172.491 
180.124 
185,234 
166.444 
193,336 
205,<V48 
187.161 
234, e  00 
190,086 
193,548 
182.505 
167,457 
115,142 


Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
123,195 
134.605 
141.9801 
153,300 
153  780 
171,076 
184.168 
162.963 
165,070 
177,842 
187,295 
214,303 
226,872 
194,811 
306.191 
305,466 
207.6561 


Dollars. 
94.736 
105,154 
118,292 
111,144 
120,657 
136,146 
141.659 
129,008 
129,495 
115.010 
179.154 
205,367 
219.049 
206,991 
352,786 
417.418 
361,222 


bEKBlA. 


Dollars 
8,460 
8,650 
11,239 
11,759 
10,731 
8,555 
13.623 
14.704 
14,275 
16.465 
22.439 
20,625 


Dollars. 

.  12,677 
13,920 
11,574 
11,996 
13,895 
13,820 
15,728 
15,111 
18,076 
19,127 
22.730 
16,373 


BULGARIA. 


Dollars. 
13,518 
13.751 
15,788 
25,030 
23,594 
20,936 
24,928 
26,030 
32,086 
35,471 
39,869, 
42,622 
34,250 
48.298 


Dollars. 
15,975 
20,010 
20,858 
30,421 
28,556 
22,113 
25,119 
22,471 
22.286 
25,810 
36,927 
31,286 
18,641 
30,885 


Switzerland. 


Dollars. 
194,191 
109,974 
223,716 
232,835 
258,599 
274,396 
335,081 
296,057 
311,456 
333,174 
369,867 
379,755 
370.525 
285.333 
324,246 
459,051 
464,165 


Dollars. 
160,078 
167,551 
170,206 
170,487 
185,231 
205,346 
224,465 
204,542 
213,387 
232,481 
244,421 
263,916 
265,645 
229,069 
322,321 
472,409 
448,339 


Turkey. 


Dollars. 
118,144 
110.552 
117,312 
135,050 
107,720 
138,010 
114,931 
110,440 
97,812 
138.302 
187,246 
198,040 
191,625 
179.663 
140.000 
97,2«3 
99,473 


Dollars .. 
69.761 
70,418 
80,161 
77,241 
101.-801 
86,558 
123,230 
93.786 
114,840 
81,133 
97450 
108,764 
105,254 
94,319 
125,000 
148,-859 
153.24.5 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

(Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columps.) 


1901. . 
1902. . 
1903. . 
1904. . 
1905. . 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.  ., 
1911. . , 
1912. . 
1913.. , 
1^14..  : 
1915... 
1916.. . 
1917.. . 
1918. . . 
1919. . . 


Argentina. 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars 
109,971 
»9.433 
126,615 
180,750 
197,974 
260,522 
275,855 
272.973 
302,756 
351,771 
366,811 
364,853 
421,352 
271,818 
220,086 
226,887 
380.321 
500,602 
533.159 


Dollars 
161,846 
173,205 
213,250 
254,912 
311,544 
282,025 
285,857 
35'j.005 
397,351 
372,326 
324,197 
480,391 
483,504 
349,254 
541,532 
527,045 
559,170 
801,466 
867,823 


Brazil. 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
96,175 
112,983 
117,489 
125,776 
144,775 
161.587 
181,242 
159,701 
166,000 
231,292 
V  257,164 
S307,934 
326,025 
165,747 
145,749 
194,582 
209,434 
247.351 
355,802 


Dollars. 
194,965 
174,734 
176,715 
189,314 
214,619 
255,113 
241.504 
197.301 
284,302 
304.370 
325,272 
362,795 
313,628 
221,539 
255,659 
265,802 
284,114 
284,276 
580,992 


Chile. 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
50,841 
48,336 
52,002 
57,361 
68,839 
82,222 
107,194 
97,651 
95,660 
108,582 
127,381 
122,076 
120,274 
98,461 
£5,922 
81,220 
129,603 
159,167 


Dollars. 
62,723 
67,846 
70.912 
78,839 
96,801 
99.453 
100.176 
114,710 
111,847 
120,022 
123.884 
139.878 
144,653 
109,381 
119,530 
187,458 
259,985 
278,712 


Imports.  Exports. 


Dollars. 
13,930 
16,684 
18,412 
21,205 
21,068 
24,386 
26,826 
25,816 
20,891 
24,?06 
26,430 
24.982 
29,591 
23,464 
15,044 
42,256 
65,712 
47,230 
58.390 


Dollars. 
23,022 
18,025 
18,774 
19,790 
28,018 
27,720 
27.918 
26,628 
31,554 
34,380 
36,042 
45,871 
44,410 
42,011 
68,638 
80,497 
90,7*28 
97,197 
130,906 


URUGUAY". 


Imports 


Dollars. 
24,498 
24,317 
25,958 
21,938 
31,824 
35,626 
38,954 
38,422 
42.447 
46,590 
51,355 
50,666 
50,501 
37.379 
35,000 
36,155 
38,700 


,  Ex^t^ 

dollar, 
28,674- 
34,805 
38,64l« 
39, 79:^ 
31,8.52 
,34,53X 
41,955 
46,914 
42;573 
44,20(1 
50,7.63 
65,142 
69,201 
59,102 
73,300 
71,070 
96,217 


43,544 


152.327 


Year. 


1906 . . 
1907. . 
1903. . 
1909.-. 
1910. . 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913. ; 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918. . 


Bolivia. 


Dollars. 
13,684 
14,780 
15.915 
14,405 
19,033 
22,765 
19,308 
21,357 
15.507 
8,801 
12,128 
13.057 


Dollars. 
21,705 
19,629 
19,081 
24,868 
29,493 
32,226 
35,148 
36,551 
25,662 
37,132 
39,360 
61,522 


Colombia. 


Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exp  or;  < 


Dollars 
10,608 
12.088 
13,514 
11.118 
17,383 
18,109 
23,965 
28,536 
20,979 
17,840 
28,922 
23,334 
22,000 


Dollars. 
14,614 
14.481 
14,999 
16,040 
17,625 
22,376 
32,222 
34,315 
32,633 
31,579 
40,000 
40,531 
37,700 


Ecuador. 


Dollars. 
9,850 
6,950 
9,09a 
8,008 
11,489 
10,354 
8,837 
8,403 
8,408 
9,330 
9.346 
10,195 
8,345 


Dollars. 
11,793 
8,346 
12,091 
13,638 
12,692 
13,690 
15,789 
13,061 
12,895 
17,570 
17,600 
16,338 


Paraguai^. 


Dollars 
6,134 
7,287 
3,851 
3,674 
6,217 
6,494 
5,190 
7,876 
4,995 
2,334 
4,492 
4,667 
5,142 


Dollars. 
2,614 
3,139 
3,751 

,  4,982 
4,769 
4,593 
4,109 
5,462 
4,447 
8,624 
4,667 
11,237 
6,171 


Venezuela. 


Dollars. 
8,676 
10,394 
9.814 
9,766 
12,388 
18,395 
20,569 
18,030 
13,987 
13,470 
21,382 
24.593 
15,400 


Dollar 
15,630 
15,688 
14,61.i 
16.029 
17,949 
22,684 
25,261 
29,484 
21, .520 
23,404 
25.530 
24,005 
20.400 


No  data,  Colombia  and  Ecu  Uor,  1900-1905;  Venezuela,  1900-1902. 

CENTRAL  ASVIERICAN   FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

■  ■   (Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columns.)   


Year. 


1904. . 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913. . 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.. 
1918. . 


Mexico. 


Imports.  Exports.  Imports   Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
76,597 
82,523 
88,542 
103,248 
110,879 
78,766 
97,433 
102,937 
91,331 
97,886 
72,000 
63,000 
83,000 
138,000 
192,000 


Dollars. 
48,100 
53,305 
56,793 
61,893 
121,370 
115,550 
130,023 
■  146,877 
148,994 
150,203 
150,000 
126,000 
158,000 
182.000 
228,000 


Salvador. 


Dollars. 
3,610 
4,346 
4,164 
3,441 
4,240 
4,177 
3,745 
5,113 
6,775 
6,173 
4,959 
4,022 
5,824 
6,869 
6,143 


Dollars. 
16,589 
14,099 
16,308 
15,163 
9,260 
10,177 
7,298 
9,438 
9,942 
9,929 
10,796 
10,564 
11,605 
10,700 
12,400 


Panama. 


Dollars. 


17,205 
7,807 
8,756 

10,057 
9,897 
9,872 

11,397 
9,891 
9.037 
9,197 
9,223 
7,822 


Dollars. 


1,962 
1,827 
1,502 
1,769 
2,863 
2,065 
5,383 
3,800 
3,423 
5,507 
5,624 
2,899 


Costa  Rica. 


Dollars. 
5,977 
5,239 
7,278 
7,555 
6,629 
6,110 
7,898 
8,872 
10,079 
8,685 
7,552 
4,479 
6,604 
5,595 
3,735 


Dollars. 
6,757 

aa38 

8303 
9,350 
7,757 
8,176 
8.374 
8,924 
^,964 
10,321 
10,862 
9,971 
11,121 
11,382 
9,623 


GUAXRMALA . 


Imports.  Export!* 


Dollars. 
5,011 
6.844 
7,221 
7,316 
6,811 
5,251 
4,265 
8,167 
9,822 
10,062 
9,331 
6,072 
8,540 
7,1<S3 
0,*^34 


Dollar-. 
7,552 

7.13r. 


12,7.54 
11,560 
10,r>3> 
7.S27 


TRADE   OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

(Porto  Rico  is  on  another  page.    Final  .000  omitted  in  all  colunj,DS.) 


1905.. , 
1906. . 
1907 . . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913. . 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.. 
1918.. 


Cuba. 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
83,868 
104,417 
97,-334 
98,829 
86,791 
103,446 
108,098 
120,229 
135.no 
134,008 
128.132 
201,024 
261,377 
302.624 


Dollars. 
99,162 
105,199 
114,813 
112.122 
117,564 
114,039 
129,199 
146,788 
165,208 
170,797 
219,447 
336,801 
357,040 
379,784 


Dominican  Rep. 


Imports  Exports. 


Dollars. 
2,737 
4,065 
4,949 
4,768, 
4,426 
6,258 
6,950 
8,218 
9,272 
6.729 
9,118 
11,664 
17,400 
20.169 


Dollars. 
6,896 
6,536 
7,628 
9,396 
8,114 
10,850 
10,995 
12.385 
10,470 
10,589 
15,209 
21,528 
22,444 
22,376 


Imports.  Exports. 


Dollars 
9,348 
10,564 
14,162 
11,763 
12,448 
12,709 
13,926 
14,825 
13,790 
12,470 
11,311 
15.120 
16.176 


Dollars. 
8,732 
'  9,301 
11,548 
11.024 
12.773 
12,481 
14,328 
13,167 
11,815 
14,116 
10,831 
13,729 
12,064 

. .  


Trinidad. 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
14,117 
14,474 
16,402 
13,038 
16,984 
16.247 
24,392 
22,827 
24,396 
20,535 
21.529 
21.728 
19,862 
21,766 


Dollars 
13,860 
12,997 
18,990 
12,151 
15,640 
16,852 
23,180 
21,737 
25,299 
20.418 
28,570 
24,578 

'2i',96i 


Barbados*. 


Imports.  Export>' 


Dollar^ 


Dollars. 
5.071 
5,802 
6,180 
5,958 
6,440 
6,53 
7.483 
7,000 
6,576 
6,318 
6,173 
8,996 


4,1 6;i 
4,123 
5,119 


Commerce — British, 
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GREAT  BRITAIN'S   TRADE   ANO  COMMERCE 


Year 
(Calendar.) 

Imports. 

ExrORTii- 

Total 
Merchandiae 
Trado. 

British. 

For.  and  Cal. 

Total. 

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

3^3,741,047,608 
3,390,174,777 
4.145,738,988 
4,615,906,844 
5,178,757,405 
6,405,048,639 
7,941,650,421 

$2,556,106,199 
2,096,105,484 
1.872,962,302 
2.463,810,193 
2.565,033,583 
2,440,155.549 
3,885,282,063 

$533,246,917 
464.625.029 
482,086.104 
474.805.806 
339,085,364 
150.594,237 
799,672.721 

$3,089,353,116 
2.560.730,513 
2,355,048,406 
2.938,615,999 
2.904,118,947 
2.590,749,786 
4.684,954.784 

$6,830,400,724 
6.960.905.29ft 
6.500,787,394 
7.654.522,843 
8,082,876,352 
8,995,798,155 

12,626,605,205 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  AKD  IMPORTS,  BY  CHIEF  KINDS  (CALENDAR  YEARS). 

CV'alues  converted  at  normal  rate  of  $4.86  per  £).  


ARTrCLES. 


1913. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


IMPORTS. 

(<aiii  and  flour  

Meat,  including  animals  for  food  

Other  food  and  drink,  nondutiablo   .  .  . 

'  Dutiable  ,  

Tobacco  

Coal,  coke,  and  manufac lured  fuel   

Iron  ore.  scrap  iron,  and  Hteel 

Ojbher  metallic  ores  ,  

Wood  and  timber  

Cotton.    

wool  :  

Other  textile  materials  

Oilseeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  f^nms  

Hides  and  undressed  slcins  

Pitper-maldng  materials  

iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  

Otlier  metals,  and  manufactures  of  

'  'ut..  hard.,  imp.  (exc.  mach.  tools)  and  instru. . . 

Hioctrical  goods,  except  machinery  

Machinery  ,  

Ships  (new)  ,  

Manufactures  ot  wood  and  timber  (inc.  furniture) . 

Cotton .  ,  

VYoot.  

Silk.  ,  

Apparel   

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colors   

Leather,  manuf.  of  (Inc.  grloves,  exc.  boots,  shoes) . 

Earthenware  and  sla.ss  

Paper  

V'ebicles  (railway,  motor,  etc)  


Total  imports .   . .-.  

EXPORTS  (DOMESTIC). 

Gram  and  flour  

Meats,  Including  animals  for  food . . .  . 

Other  food  and  drink.  

Tobacco  

Coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel .  .  . 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel  

Other  metallic  ores  

Wood  and  timber  

Wool.  

Other  textile  materials. 


Oilseeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  gunvs . 
Hides  and  undressed  skins .  .  ,  . 


Paper-making  materials.   

Iron  and  steel,  and  manuf a<?turc.s  of  

Other  metals,  and  manufactures  of  .  

Cut.,  hard.,  Impl.  (exc.  mach.  tools),  and  instru... 

Electrical  goods,  except  machinery  

Mi^chinery  

Ships  (new)  

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  (inc.  furniture). 

Cotton  

Wool  ,  

Silk. . . . . ,  

Apparel   

<  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colors  

T^eather,  manuf.  of  (inc.  gloves,  exc.  boots,  shoes) . 

Earthenware  and  glass   

Paper   

Vehicles  (railway,  motor,  etc  ) . ,  


Dollars 
416,059.607 
276.059.079 
30.5.477.850 
285,582.606 

39,090.463 
178,601 

30.173,760 

49.^2.->..30^ 
164,4.33.604 
34.1,431.  " 

is3.r>44,;^.">n 
9tj,  11 8.800 

2i>2. 332,9 13 
73.324,412 
28,3f)2,6()"") 
74.124,742 

156,225,483 
35.W6.789 
7.724,566 
35.442,579 
166,259 
17,437,580 
59,613,876 
51,051,755 
73,559,001 
29,100,079 
62.804,689 
6.5,360,803 
22,124,408 
37.317,560 
40.671.404 


3.741,047,608 

17,333.651 
6,029,141 
118,794,827 
16,431,601 
261,134,736 
1,998,039 
634,022 
1.658,236 
22,500,107 
2.114,10r 
21,744,028 
9,179,703 
4,664,224 
264.210.889 
64,622,540 
38,797,587 
26,212,298 
180,121.988 
53,660.608 
9,935,641 
618,8.33,085 
183,353,597 
10,499,620 
79,928,997 
106,938,349 
27, 187,-335 
25,370,140 
17,904,802 
55,312,094 


.  Dollars 
851,639.052 
498,320,261 
469,132,926 
374.662,700 
19.095.922 
31,238 
59,071,392 
74,596,209 
124,805.758 
5.38,189,320 
251,740,094 
136,333,800 
368,7.50.268 
89.460.042 
50.411.470 
52.473.567 
212,315.550 
24,249,896 
6.495.410 
43,133,760 
608 
6.454,157 
18,794.666 
1.225,404 
55,576.870 
6,646,194 
136,396,038 
53.996,669 
3(189,699 
20,387,297 
36,.528,504 


Dollars, 
750,261,949 
845,210,547 
621.452.541 
467,686,909 

88,782,840 
2',^93 

65,530.405 

85,339,173 
141,891.582 
731.363.529 
192,583,751 
152,656,075 
566.837.136 

91,749,721 

63,999.093 

47,243,476 
227,038,795 

28,108,972 
5,102.370 

52,102,788 
5,966 

10,107,949 

24,031,707 
720,953 

83,804.084 
6,258,119 
187.465.289 

50,215,389 
1.517,852 

24,973,953 
60,116,677 


Dollars, 
753.108.565 
853.817.794 
776.079,988 
876,269.781 
207.806,80S 
27.359 
58,331,222 
60,174.457 
351,893.092 
928.389.096 
.509,782.538 
140.243.702 
638,876.354 
144,113.791 
60,620,887 
55.049.327 
170,888.539 
45.^>43.669 
^,864,916 
73.331.916 
132,427 
20.974,211 
40,345.387 
15,717,223 
111,663,327 
19,601.965 
112,232.935 
188,652.880 
17,615,752 
63,360,409 
58,011,610 


i,178,757,405 

4,193,137 
1.307,288 
57,931,045 
16,017,493 
249,853,346 
544,406 
102,021 
2.411,307 
15,502,343 
1,285,296 
39,087,957 
6,411.005 
2.382,911 
218.156.693 
50,050,059 
23.119,656 
14,240,459 
94,813,650 
5,291, .380 
4,184.815 
710.142,606 
257.183.205 
9,820.870 
76,708.192 
114,767,346 
24,176,806 
18.945,854 
15,546,871 
33,473,291 


6,405,048,369 

2,187,098 
585.542 
38,737.101 
16,970.128 
255,084,070 
,  .418.003 
49,984 
4,500,549 
8,296,638 
433,873 
14.181,288 
5,843,615 
1,279,310 
179,296.839 
43,813.869 
22,706,369 
11,625,207 
78,450,233: 
5,096,851 
2,196,398 
876.298,357 
242,672,602 
10,212.370 
57.513,927 
110.290,210 
7,-549,781 
19,354,854 
15,585,745 
34,475,741 


7,941,650,421 

17,189.038 
3,665,574 
116,988,805 
25,153,936 
449,166,684 
1,556,696 
319,924 
4.193,799 
35,465,431 
2,953,960 
69.880.215 
7,917.275 
4,434,087 
308,802,273 
74.307.406 
42,468,359 
28,291,081 
159,321.759 
11,331.027 
5.609,853 
.172,168,705 
478,328,436 
17,959,813 
85,428,356 
143.409.511 
35,855.009 
25.219,420 
20.604,435 
67.221,437 


Total  exports  (domestic)   2,556.106,199  2,56o.033.583  2,440.155,549  3,885,282.063 

Great  Britain's  trade  (at  normal  exchange)  for  tne  first  six  months  of  1920  was — exports,  $3,758,501,- 
549;  imports,  $5,022,006,564. 

British  export8--(1919)  to  France  were  valued  at  $716,417,452;  British  India.  S349.846,071;  United 
States,  $165,075,960;  Germany,  $71,518,449;  Russia.  i!J62,119,495;  Argentina.  $103,210,231;  Australia, 
$129,039,902;  Canada,  $87,937,937;  New  Zerland.  $48,160,714. 

British  imports-~(1919)  from  France.  $237,455,580;  British  India,  $529,025,195;  United  States.  $2,642.- 
786,117;  Germany,  $4,834,454;  Russia,  $81,161,054;  Arcfentlna,  S39S.204.969:  Australia,  $520,502,588; 
Candida,  |56l,081.H52;  New  Zealand,  $256,368,9.33. 
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Commerce — BHtish;  South  Africa;  Egypt. 


TONNAGE  AT  BRITAIN'S  HOME  PORTS. 
The  tonnage  of  the  British  and  foreign  vessels  in  foreign  trade  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargO(^ 
ut  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  seven  years  was: 


Year. 

Entered  with  Cargoes. 

Cleared  with  Caroobs.i 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

(British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1914  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  

Tons. 
32,292.343 
28,928,893 
22.861.738 
20.217.334 
18,795,045 
19,819,519 
22,064.974 

Ton^. 
16,771,890 
14,131,890 
10.862.166 
9,842,214 
4.433,501 
3.414,145 
7,490,978 

Tons. 
49,064,233 
43,060,783 
33,723,904 
30,059.548 
23.228,546 
23,233,664 
29,555,952 

Tons. 
40,101,232 
32,515,814 
20,380.530  V 
17,751,953  ^ 
16,926,662 
14.965,692 
21,958.330 

Tons. 
27,718,469 
23.452,755 
19,148.832 
.  17,843,941 
\  9,149,162 
7,771,639 
12,594,400 

Tons 
67,819.701 
55,968,509 
39,529,302 
35,595,894 
26,076,824 
22,737,331 
34.552.730 

United  States  snips  with  cargoes  entering  British  Ports  totalled  486,897  tons  in  1918  and  1,625,498 
tons  in  1919.  v 

British  castoms  duties  on  imports  in  1919  totalled  S744,770,176,  of  which  §321,931,837  was  levied 
on  unmanufactured  tobacco;  $177,856,827  on  sugar;  $84,917,106  on  tea;  $63,811,796  on  spirits:  $15,838,131 
on  motor  spirit;  $14,720,340  on  cocoa  and  its  preparations;  $12,269,430  on  glucose  and  molasses:  $10,- 
124,111  on  saccharines;  $10,600,283  on  wine;  $3,163,551  on  coffee:  and  the  rest  on  fruits,  chicory,  movie 
films,  clocks  and  watches,  matches,  motor  vehicles,  musical  instruments,  manufactured  tobacco,  tabic 
waters,  etc. 

Of  United  States  imports  from  the  British  Isles  in  1919,  goods  valued  at  $204,199,717  came  from  Lon- 
don, and  $31,419,275  fronr  Liverpool.  Of  the  imports  from  London,  art  works  were  valued  at  $7,604,764: 
rubber,  $34,099,724;  diamonds.  $30,121,894;  pearls,  $5,806,449. 

BRITISH  R^IVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 
(Years  ended  March  31.)- 


Yeah  . 

Revenues. 

Expenditures 

YEAR. 

Revenues. 

Expenditures 

Year. 

Revenues. 

Expenditures 

1903. . 
1904. , 
1905, , 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908. . 

£. 

161,894.000 
151,3*0,652 
153.182.782 
153,878,865 
155.036.486 
156.537.690 

£. 

194.251,081 
156,756,209 
151,768.875 
150,413.528 
149.637,664 
151,812,094 

1909.. 
1910. . 
1911, . 
1912. . 
1913, . 
1914. . 

£. 

151,578,295 
131.696.456 
203,850,588 
185,090,286 
188,801,999 
198.242,897 

£. 

152,292,395 
157.944.611 
171,995,667 
178,545.100 
188,621.930 
197,492.969 

1915.. 
1916. . 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1919. . 
1920. . 

£. 

226.694.080 
336.766,825 
573  427.582 
707,234.565 
889,020.825 
1.339,571.381i 

£. 

560,473,533 
1,559,158,377 
2.198,112,710 
2,696,221,405 
2,679,301,188 
1,665,772.928 

PUBl^lC  DEBT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


March  31. 

£. 

(March  31. 

£. 

March  31. 

£. 

March  31. 

£. 

1902  

765,215.653 
798.349,190 
794,498,100 
796.736.382 
788.990,187 

1907  

779,164,704 
762,326.051 
754,121,309 
762.463.625 
733.072.610 

1912.  

724,806.428 
716,288,421 
707,654,110 
1,165,801,702 
2.197,439,245 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

4,063,644,981 
5.871.850.637 
7,434,949,429 
7.»35,000,000 

1903  

1908  

1913  

1904  

1909  

1914  

1905  

1910.  .  

1915.  

1906  

!l9ll  

1916.  ... 

TRADE  OF  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  EGYPT. 

(Final  .000  omitted  In  ail  columns.)   i 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


UN.  OF  So.  Africa, 


Imports . 


$106,066 
96,038 


Exports. 


130.450  $226,652 
119,228  213,405 
132.9491  239,582 
170,701  260,541 
177.6181  277.137 


Imports . 


$99,920 
107.820 
116.692 
126,947 
121,987 
108.040 
114,467 
131  324 


Exports. 


$101,142 
101.801 
120,903 
136,144 
103,594 
126,730 
140,670 
138.990 


Year. 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
19!6. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


UN  OF  So.  Africa. 


Imports. 


$188,757 
208,272 
177.101 
164.651 
200.427 
186.706 
240.829 
247,175 


Exports. 


$306,055 
324.399 
195,747 
82,046 
116.535 

459.708 
172.286 
253,538 


Imports . 


$125,912 

135,425 
105,581 
93.939 
154.126 
158,877 
255.255 
236,000 


Exports. 


$168,031 
163,297 
117,086 
131.448 
186,934 
204.892 
220,396 
378,000 


Figures  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  1900-1^05.  are  for  Cape  Colony  only. 

TRADE  OF  ASIA  AND  AUSTRALIA, 
i  (Final  .000  omitted  in  all  columns.) 


1902. . 
1903. . 
1904 . . 
1905. . 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910. . , 
1911. . , 
1912. . . 
1913.  .  . 
1914. . , 
1915. . , 
1916. . , 
1917. . , 
1918..  . 
1919. . . 


stralian  Com.; 


Imports.  Exports. 


Dollars. 
193,170 
177,907 
174,317 
179,097 
206,449 
241.741 
232,263 
238,768 
280,027 
312,470 
364,688 
372,112 
185.602 
300,639 
361,713 
355,683 
283,796 
480,768 


Dollars. 
204,918 
225,135 
268.229 
265.;i,20 
325.396 
339.780 
300.075 
304,778 
347,576 
370.864 
369,062 
366,616 
176,982 
282,725 
348,916 
457,060 
350,114 
547,960 


New  Zealand.: 


Imports.  Exports 


Dollars. 
53,331 
58,788 
62,780 
60.741 
69.606 
84,092 
84,910 
75.179 
92,871 
94,993 
101,946 
1087321 
105,221 
104,608 
128,180 
101,804 
117,934 
148,865 


Dollars. 
56,510 
62,497 
/61,505 
65,344 
75,810 
96,146 
77,247 
93,590 
106,649 
90,280 
103,384 
110,728 
126,286 
150,845 
161,991 
153,769 
138,566 
262,265 


China. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Dollar. 
198,363 
213,687 
240,155 
329,066 
334.370 
332,288 
255,639 
264,761 
302.931 
308,518 
349,920 
418.483 
362.382 
286,447 
427,740 
560.032 
661,876 
923,481 


Dollars. 
134,720 
140,186 
167,162 
167,726 
192,712 
2i0;976 
179.276 
214,519 
249.190 
246,903 
274.799 
296,051 
228,986 
264,000 
39Q,073 
472,190 
579,561 
901,481 


British  1ndl\. 


Imports. I  Exports 


Dollars 
288,034 
278,426 
300,400 
338,750 
363,671 
380.373 
442,822 
417,270 
397,388 
433.206 
466,740 
584,465 
507,951 
409,226 
475,486 
480,839 
486,650 
548,390 


Dollars 
405,201 
419,806 
498,060 
511,703 
625,015 
573,190 
575,158 
485,913 
598,038 
666,471 
719,159 
782,254 
672.886 
578.961 
728.804 
727,471 
788,370 
823.574 


.  Si  AM. 


imports., j  Export 


Dollars.  \ 
16.289 
16,7 
19,655 

^  18,224 
22,345 
28,752 
23.765 
27.854 
23.019 
22.999 
25.421 
33,670 
30.393 
27.937 
31,819 
33,855 
35.919 
38, 144 


Dolhr>  . 
21.7r.r-! 
19,06.3 
25i^48 
27.;i3() 
32,517 
36.450 
34,956 
36,535 
37.098 
40,372 
29,81:0 
43.290 
42,742 
38,184 
43.152 
44,950 
45.804 
59.952 


Commerce — Dominion  of  Canadxi, 

CANADIAN  STATISTICS. 

^rom  data  »!om{xi{ed  by  R.  H.  C<nit»,  Oominioii  Ktat  i^iiifiaii.) 
LAND  AND  WATER  AREA,   BY  PIU)V  1  XC'KS. 


255 


«^  Water. 

2*KUVI.N(  tr-. 

i.Hrul. 

VVai-er. 

6z  Water. 

Priiuja  >..t ... 

<iuebec  . 
Ontario 

2,184 
21,008 
27,011 
'.90.865 

360 
74 
16,969 
41,382 
19,906 
8,318 

2,184  1 
21,428 
27,985 
706,834 
407,262 
251,832! 
251,7(Kn 

iAlbcrtu  ,  

Yukon  

Nort-b  ^v    T  '  r ♦  -r r i  t  ( » r  W^^i 

S(>.  rii  Uf-^. 
252,925 
353.416 
2<>;5,427 

F  ,i*t>7.<»2H 

Sq.  miles. 
2,360 
2.439 

•S'o'.  mfZ<!i  . 
255.285 
355.855 
207.07<. 

I,2^t2,224 

Toriil  'MO 

{2.^.75.- 

3.729.605 

•,[  ■■■(]  \ 

191 L 

Nova  Scoti.'t 

r09,078 
ioO.396 
:2i,263 
*8»585 
;  i 4.32 1 
.  '2.506 

103,26'.f 
459,574 
331,120 
1,6-18,898 
2,182,947 
255.211 
91,279 

492,338; 

351,889 
2,(X)3.232 
2,523,274 

455.C14 

492,4321 

Yukort, 

'-):%■: 

'i.s,  I  73 
■t.K:i:-:,239 

73.022 
178,657 
.27.219 

20,129 

5^71,315 

37^663 
392,480 
8,512 
.  ■  1'8.48 1 

7.20t).»V4;! 

'1^,  SiHwjiai  ireriiju>  o/ tlifs  Prairie  Pro viocea  (1916)  aho^vetl    '  •  ; 
Albfrta,  40?;,525     J::>stimat<!d  total  popvOatlon  (1918),  8,593.(KK1 
Of  tl>4>  ?K>i«»latitrn  in  1911  there  were  3,821,995  imilt^  and 


s  Kat-t'ti  V  wall,  r.4  7 , 8  3  : 


mile,  1.93     'Vhc  (ii^esi  average  per  square  mile  was  141.47.  >h  «u 
2.369,766  were  smglf*,  1.331,8.53  were  niarriect,  89,1,54  w<'f»^  w  hlowed,  839 


legally  separafcetf.  (>t  «ne  females.  1,941,886  wer*5  BingUi.  1.251.468  wf?rf  rnarrw-^l.  179,65"^  wer<-  wjOou  «!, 
691  were  divcwreetV,  aud  1,584  were  legally  sepiiirateci. 

ForeijJi^lKWU  popalution  of  Camida  (1911).  752,732;  males.  470.927:  f»  m;i.l»'.-.  2SiMH>  Oi  ihe  foreijjn- 
boru  303,^S0  were  from  tlie  United  Btates,  1^,430  from  Auf*tria-Hunj.-riry,  8«t,9.H4  trmn  HussUi,  49,194 
from  N"t>rw}iiiT  ^hkI  Sweden.  39, .577  from  Germany,  34,739  from  [uly,  27, Ox:^  froiu  f.  "nSna.  .^.42.'>  from  .lupan. 


CANADi  A  N!  r  MM  K ;  ha t  ro 


.  Krofii 

k'tom 

From 

From 

From 

LTnlttMl 

Otber 

Other 

Total, 

j;Klngd'ni 

States. 

Co'ntries 

i  '^98 

.  r  11.173 

9,119 

11,608 

31,900 

1905* 

.  '.^32 

34,175 

146,908 

In99 

0.660 

11,945 
8,543 

21,938 

44,543 

1910  . 

i(>3,798 

45,206 

208,791 

1,000 

141 

10,211 

23,895 

1911  

J  *j  3,0 1 3 

121,451 

66,620 

311,081 

t'.M)i 

MO 

17.987 

19,352 

49.149 

1912  

138,121 

133,710 

82.406 

854.237 

1 902 

.7.259 

26,388 

23,732 

67,379 

1913 

fMt.M2 

159.009 

112,881 

402.432 

1903 

41  i  792 

49,473 

37,099 

128.364 

1914 

1 42.622 

107,530 

134,726 

384,878 

1904 

.  I  50.374 

45,171 

34.786 

130,331 

19i:j 

4,'i.276 

59,779 

41.734 

144,789 

1905 

(  65,359 

43,543 

37,364 

146.266 

19  in 

s,664 

36,937 

2.936 

48.537 

1906 

'  86.796 

57,796 

44.472 

189,064 

1917 

8,282 

61.389 

5,703 

75.374 

1907 

ci  55,791 

34,659 

34,217 

124,667 

1918  

3,f78 

71,314 

4,582 

79,074 

J.  )20,182 

58,312 

83,975 

2tj3,4G9 

1919  

9.914 

40,715 

7.073 

57,702 

Figures  ior  l897-'8--0  cover  calendar  yearf^: 
uir»utli«,  enrti^K)  March  31. 

FOREIGN  TRADi; 


OF  C 


'or  !9CK) 
V  NAUA 


•over  6  month< 
•SFNCJE  i86b. 


for  1907  c{ 


Year 
(Flsc'l.)  Jmpon^. 


1868 . , 
1869 . . 
1870 .  . 
1871 . . 
1872. . 
1873. . 
1874. . 
1875 . . 
1876 . . 
1877 . . 
1878 . . 
1879 . . 
1880 . . 
1881, . 
1882 . . 
1883 . , . 
1884 , .  , 
1885... 


DoUar-'* 
67,090,159 
63,154,94^ , 
66,902,074 
84,214,38S 
104,056,367 
1 24.-^9- 129 
123.180;8S7 
117,408.568 
92,513,407 
94,126,3.94 
90,895,851 
78,702,519 
69,900,542 
90,488,329 
111,145,184 
121,861,496 
106,972.978 
09J55J75fv 


total 
Exports, 


Dollars. 
52.701,720 
56.256,573 
65,571.212 
67.483,268 
78.629,265 
85,943.935 
87,356.093 
76,847,142 
79.726,398 
75,141,654 
79,154,678 
70.786,669 
86,139,703 
97,319,818 
101.766.110 
97.454.204 
89,222.204 
87,211,381 


Ykar 


1886, 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890, 
1891. 
1892, 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 . 
1902. 
1903. 


Import*^. 


Didtara. 
95,992,13 
105,107,210 
100,671, 
109,098,196 
111,682,573 
111, .533,954 
115.160,413 
115,170,830 
109.070,911 
100,675,891 
105,381,161 
106,617,827 
126.307,162 
149.346,459 
172.506,878 
177,700,694 
196,480.190 
224.813-719 


Total 
Export's. 


Dollars. 
85,194,783 
89,510.242 
90.185.466 
87.210,911 
94,309,367 
97.470,369 
112,154.257 
114,430,654 
116,685,569 
109,313,484 
116,314,543 
134,457,703 
159,529,545 
154,880,880 
183,237,555 
194,509,14a 
209,970.864 
225,229,761 


Year 
(Fific'l.) 


1904.. 
1905 . . 
1906, . 
1907 
(9  mos.) 
1908 . . . 
1909. . . 
1910. , . 
1911. .. 
1912. .. 
1913. 
1914. . . 
1915. . . 
1916. . . 
1917, 
1918.,. 
1919. .. 
1920. 


Total 
Imports. 


DoMrs. 
243,590,019 
251,617,119 
283,282»204 

249,737,874 
351,879,955 
288,217,515 
369,815,427 
451,745,108 
521,448.309 
670,089,066 
618,457,144 
455.446,312 
507,817,159 
845,330,903 
962,543,746 
916.429.335 
1.064.516.169 


Total 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
211,055,678 
201,472,061 
246,667.802 

192.087,233 
263.368,952 
259,922,360 
298,763,993 
290,000,210 
307,716,151 
377,068,355 
455,437,224 
461,442,509 
779,300,070 
1,179,211,100 
1,586,169,792 
1,268,765.285 
1.286,658,709 


The  io^porta  are  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption.  The  exports  include  foreitrn  .as  well  as  domestic 
produce,  the  total  of  foreign  for  1920  being  S47,166,611.  In  1920  the  dutiable  merchandise  in  the  import;? 
was  valued  at  $693,643,211,  the  free  at  $370,872,958.  The  table  does  not  include  gold  or  silver  imports 
or  exports. 

Merchandise  imports  from  U.  S.—  (1920),  S801, 632,849. 
Merchandise  exports  to  U.  S.— (1920),  $464,029,014. 
Merchandise  imports  from  United  Kingdom— (1920),  $126^69,274. 
Merchandise  exports  to  United  Klngdom~(l920),  .5489,151,806. 


^56 


Commerce — Canada;  Crops;  Gold  Yield. 


CROP  YIELDS  OF  CANADA 


Yeak  (Calendar.) 


ISSO. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910. 
1011. 
1912. 
1913. 
1911. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Wheat. 


Acres. 
2,366,554 
2,701,246 
4,224,542 
8,864,752 
11,100,673 
10,996,700 
11,015,000 
10,293,900 
15.109,415 
15,369,709 
14,755.850 
17,353,902 
10,125,968 


Bvshels. 
32,350,269 
42,223,372 
55,572,368 
132,075,082 
230,924,000 
224,159,000 
231,717,000 
161,280.000 
393,542,600 
262.781,000 
233,742,850 
189,075,350 
193.260,400 


Dollars. 
Not  taken. 
Not  taken. 
Not  taken. 
104,816,825 
148,123,000 
139,090,000 
156,462,000 
196,418,000 
356,816,900 
344,096,400 
453.038,600 
381,677,700 
364,857,000 


Oats. 


Acres. 


3.961,348 
5.367.G55 
8,652,015 
9,630,760 
9,966,000 
10,434,000 
10,061,500 
11,555,681 
10,996,487 
13,313,400 
14,790,336 
14^952.114 


Bvshels.  ,^ 
70,493,131 
83,428,202 
151,497,407 
243,506,292 
365,179,000 
391,629,000 
404,669,000 
313,078,000 
464,954,400 
410,211,000 
403,009,800 
426,312,500 
394.,"S7,000 


Dollars 
Not  taken. 
Not  taken. 
Not  taken. 

86,796,130 
132,949,000 
126,304,000 
128,893.000 
151,811,000 
171,009,100 
210,957,500 
277,065,300 
331,357,400 
317,097,000 


Yeak  (Cal.) 


Corn  for  Husking. 


Barley. 


Rye. 


1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


360.758 
294,223 
321,875 
298,190 
278,140 
256,000 
253.300 
173,000 
234,339 
250,000 
264,607 


Busfiels. 

9,025,142 
10,711,380 
25,875,919 
14,329,215 
19.185,000 
16:949,700 
16,772,600 
13,924,000 
14.368,000 

6,282,000 

7,762,700 
14,214,200 
16,940,500 


Dollars. 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 

5.774,039 
12,357,000 
10,540,700 
10.784,300 

9,808,000 
10.243,000 

6,747,000 
14,-307,200 
24,902.800 
22,030.000 


Acres. 


868.464 
871.800 
1,286,611 
1,521.694 
r,  58 1,300 
1,613.000 
1,495,600 
1.718,432 
1.802,996 
2,392,200 
3,153.711 
2.645,509 


Bushels. 
16,844,868 
17,222,795 
22,224,366 
28,846.425 
44.415,000 
49,398,000 
4i5.319,000 
36.201,000 
54,017,100 
42,770,000 
200^55,057,750 
"'^  77,287,240 
56,389,400 


Dollars. 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
Not  ta,k«n 
14,653,697 
24,704,000 
22,354,000 
20,144,000 
21,557,000 
27,985.800 
35,024,000 
59,654,400 
77,378,670 
77,462,700 


176,679 
114,741 
131.240 
127,000 
119.300 
111,280 
121,677 
148,404 
211,880 
555.294 
753,081 


Bushels. 
2,097,180 
1,341,324 
2,316,793 
1.542,694 
2,492,000 
2,428.000 
2.300,000 
2.016.800 
2,486,200 
2,876,400 
3,857,200 
'  8,504,400 
10,207,400 


Dollars. 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
1,037,899 
1,899.700 
1,755,000 
1,-524/000 
-1,679,300 
1,921,900 
3,196,000 
6,267,200 
12,728,600 
14,240,0(30 


Other  1919  Yields — Beans,  1,288,600  bushels;  buckwheat,  10,550,000  bushels;  mixe^  grains,  27,851.700 
bushels;  flaxseed,  5,472,800  bashels;  hay  and  clover,  16,348,000  tons;  potatoes,  white,  125,574,900  bushels; 
peas,  3,406,300  bushels. 

Of  the  1919  Canadian  grain  crop  the  thi'ee  praiile  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  AUd  Alberta 
raised  165.364,300  bushels  of  wheat,  235.580,000  bu'ihels  of  oats,  36,682,400  bushels  of  barley,  and  7,262,400 
bushels  of  flax. 

Canadian  gi-aln  exports  in  the  year  ended  March  ,31,  1920,  were,  in  bushels— Wheat,  41,808,897;  oats, 
17,879,783;  barley,  3,505,497;  rye.  463.380;  peas,  249,233;  beans,  58,049;  buckwheat,  391,962;  corn,  9,266. 
The  1918  and  1919  totals  include  $139,638  and  $12,631  in  gold  from  Manitoba. 


CANADA'S  SILVER  PRODUCTION. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


383,318 
400,687 
414,523 
310,651 


847,697 
1,578,275 
3,205,343 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


Ounces. 


5,558,456 
4,452,333 
3,411,644 
4,468,225 
5,539,192 
4,291,317 
3,198,581 
3,677,525 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Ounces. 


6,000,023 
8,473,379 
12,779.799 
22,106,233 
27,529,473 
32,869,264 
32,559,044 
31,955,560 


YEA.R. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Ounces. 

31,845,803 
28,449,821 
26,625,960 
25,459,741 
22.221,274 
.21.383,979 
15,675,13^ 


The  production,  in  ounces,  by  provinces,  in  1919, 
Columbia,  3,554,598;  Yukon  Territory,  24,671,  and 


was:  Ontario,  11,934,179;  Quebec,  140,926;  British 
Manitoba,.  20.760. 


CANADIAN  COPPER  PRODUCTION. 


Year. 


Pounds. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


5.562 
6.78i: 
6,013 
9,529, 
7.087. 
8,109: 
7,708: 
7,771 


,854 
,752 
,671 
,401 
,275 
,856 
789 


Year, 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Pounds 


9,393,012 
13,300,802 
17,747,1^6 
15,078.476 
18,937,138 
37,827,019 
38,684,259 
42,684,454 


Year. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Pounds. 


41,383.722 
48,092,753 
55,609,888 
56,455,047 
63,561,809 
62,493,863 
55,692,369 
55.648.011 


Year. 


1932 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Pounds, 

77.832,127 
76,976,925 
75,735,960 
100,785,150 
117,150,028 
109,227,332 
118,769,434 
75,124.653 


NICICEL  PRODUCTION  IN  CANADA. 


Year. 


1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895 .  .  .  . 

1896.  .  .  . 

1897  

1898  

1899  

/ 


Pounds. 


1,435,742 
4,035,347 
2,413,717 
3,982,982 
4,907,430 
3,888,525 
3,397,113 
3,997,647 
5,517,690 
5.744,000 


Dollars. 


933,232 
2,421,208 
1,399,956 
2,071,151 
1,870,958 
1,360,984 
1,188,990 
1,399,176 
1,820,838 
2,067,840, 


Year. 


1900 .  . 
1901. . 
1902. . 

1903 .  . 

1904.  . 

1905 .  . 

1906.  . 

1907.  . 

1908 .  . 
1909. . 


Pounds. 


7,080,227 
9,189,047 
10,693,410 
12,505,510 
10,547,883 
18,876,315 
21,490,955 
21,189,793 
19,143,111 
26,282.991 


Dollars. 


3,327,707 
4.594,523 
6.025,903 
5,002,204 
4,219,153 
7,550,526 
8,948,834 
9,535,407 
8.231,538 
9,461.877i 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915, 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
'1919. 


'Pounds. 


37,271,033 
34,098,744 
44.841,642 
49,676,772 
45,517,937 
68,308.657 
82.958,564 
84,330.280 
92,507.293 
44.542.053' 


Dollars. 


11,1-81,310 
10,229,623 
13,452.463 
14,903.032 
13.655.381 
20.492.597 
29,035:498 
33,732,112 
37.002,917 
17.817.181 


Commerce — Canada — M ineral  Output, 


LEAD.   IRON  ORE,  AND  ZINC  ORE  PRODUCTION. 

iron  Ore  Shipments. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 

1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Pounds. 
'  43,195,733 
45,857,424 
32,987,508 
23,784,969 
35,763,476 
37,662,703 
36,337,765 
46,316.450 

41,497,615 
32,576,281 
51,398,002 
43,895,888 


Dollars, 
1,814,221 
1,692,139 
1,216,249 
827,717 
1,597,554 
1,754,705 
1,627,568 
2,593,721 

3,532,692 
3,628,020 
4,754,315 
3.057.78S 


Tons. 
238,082 
268,043 
259,418 
210,344 
215,883 
307,634 
244,854 
398,112 

275,176 
215,302 
211,608 
195,970 


Dollars. 
568,189 
659,316 
574.362 
522,319 
523,315 
629,843 
542,041 
774,427 

715,107 

758,261 
885,893 


Tons. 

452 

18,371 

5,063 

120,003 

2,690 

.01,072 

6,415 

215,149 

7.889 

186,827 

10,893 

262,5f:3 
.5.54.938 

14,805 

Cwts. 

233,647 

2.991,623 

296,087 

3.50,08a  , 

2,802,436 

The  1918  figures  are  for  rermed  zinc. 


CANADA'S  PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION. 


1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  .  .  . 

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  


Nova  Scotia. 


Tons. 

.345,380 

350^87 

390,242 

424,994 

480,068 

227,052 

420,275 

470,055 

472,147 

415,870 

2S5.087 


Dollars. 
3,453,800 
4.203,444 
4,682,904 
6.374,910 
7,201,020 
2,951,676 
5,462,847 
7.050,825 
10,387.234 
10,451,400 


Quebec. 


Tons. 
«  4,770 
3,237 
65S 


7.449 


Dollars. 
125,623 
85,255 
17,282 


419,521 


Tons. 

407,012 

447,273 

526,635 

589,593 

648,899 

555,112 

493,500 

699,202 

698,333 

772,232 

024.993 


Dollars 
6,002,441 
6,956.923 
7,606,939 
8,176,089 
9,338,992 
7,051,180 
6,129,972 
9,700,073 
14,638,726 
22,624,250 


Tons. 
757,162 
800,797 
917,535 
1,014,587 
1,128,967 
783,164 
913.775 
1,169,257 
1,170,480 
1,195.551 
917,340 


Dollars . 

9.581.864 
11,245,622 
12,307,125 
14,650.999 
i»>,540,012 
10,002,856 
11,374,199 
16.750,898 
25,025.960 
33,495,171 
24,530,432 


THE  NAME  OF  CANADA. 
The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  Words  and  Places  (1864),  has  the  followinia  "The  names  of  the  West  Indie.s 
and  of  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  are  due  to  the  sanguine  suppoation  of  Columbus  that  his  darinj^ 
enterprise  had  in  truth  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  m  the  shores  of  India.  The  name 
of  Canada  is  due  to  a  mistafee  of  another  kind.  'Canada'  was  the  native  Indian  word  for  a  'village,*  When 
the  French  explorers  first  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  pointing  to  the  land,  they  asked  its  name,  is:hile  the 
natives  thought  they  required  the  name  given  to  the  collected  wigwams  on  the  yhore,  and  repiifKi  'Canada.'  " 

CANADA'S  GOLD  OUTPUT  SINCE  1876. 


Year. 


1876  ... 

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887. ...... 

1888  

1889  

1890  


Dollars. 


2,020,233 
1.949,444 
1,538,394 
1,582,358 
1,. 304, 824 
1,313,153( 
1,246,268 
1,113,246 
1,058,439 
1,148,829 
1,463,196 
1,187,804 
1,098,610 
1,295,159 
1,149,776 


97,729 
94,304 
74,420 
76,547 
63,121 
63,524 
60,288 
53,853 
51,202 
55,575 
70,782 
67,460 
53,145 
62,653 
55,620 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898 . 
1899 . 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


Dollars. 


930,614 
907,601 
976,603 
1,128,688 
2,083.674 
2.754.774 
6.027,016 
13,775,420 
21.261,584 
27;908,153 
24,128,503 
21,336,667 
18,843,590 
16,462,517 
14,159.195 


Ozs.  Fine 


45,018 
43,905 
47,243 
54,600 
100.798 
133.262 
291,557 
666,386 
1,028,529 
1,350,057 
1,167,216 
1,032,161 
911,539 
796,374 
684.951 


Yeak. 


1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917.',  

1918  

1919.  


Dollars. 


11,502,120 
8,382.780 
9,842,105 
9,382.230 
10,205,83r 
9,781,077 
12,648,794 
16,598,923 
15,983,007 
18,977,901 
19,234,976 
15,272,992 
14,463,689 
15,858,749 


556,415 
405,517 
476,112 
453,865 
493.707 
473,159 
611,885 
802,973 
773. 17S 
918,056 
930,492 
738.831 
699,681 
767.167 


The  gold  production,  1862-1875,  is  valued  at  about  ^^39,000,000. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION.  BY  PROVINCES. 


Years. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


Quebec. 


Ontario, 


A'iberta. 


British 
Columbia. 


Yukon 
Territory. 


Totai. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


§546,963 
627,357 
627,806 
214,209 
283.353 
252,676 
282,686 
244,799 
210,711 
163,891 
160^54 , 
90,638 
44,935 
60,031 
137,180 
94,305 
45,685 
24,310 
19,432 


553,000 
8,073 
3,712 
2,900 
3,940 
3,412 


3,990 
2,565 
12,672 
13,270 
14,491 
26,708 
22,720 
21,375 
3^1,235 
40,083 
.30.387 


$244,837 
229,828 
188.036 
40,000 
91.000 
66,193 
66,399 
66,389 
32,425 
63,849 
42,625 
1,788,596 
4.543,690 
5,545,509 
"  8,404,693 
10,180,485 
8,749,581 
8,516,299 
10.509,147 


315,000 
10,000 
1,000 

500 
2,500 

800 

675 
1,037 

525 
1,850 

207 
1,509 


992 
4,026 
1,695 


558 


S5,318,703 
5,961,409 
5,873,036 
5,704,908 
5,902,402 
5,579,039 
4,883,020 
5,929,880 
5,174,579 
5,403,318 
4,930,145 
5,205,485 
6,149,027 
5,224,393 
5,651,184 
4,540,216 
2J64,693 
3,624,476 
3,417,447 


$18,000,000 
14,500,000 
12,250,000 
10,500,000 
7,876.000 
5.600,000 
3.150,000 
3,600,000 
3,960,000 
4,570,362 
4,634,574 
5,549,296 
5,846,780 
5,125,374 
4,758,098  > 
4,396,-900  ^ 
3,672,703 
2,118,325 
1,869,705 


$24,128,503 
21,336,607 
18,843,590 
16,462,517 
14,159,195 
11,502,120 
8,382,780 
9,842,105 
9,382,23f) 
10,205,835 
9,781,077 
12,648,794 
16,598,923 
15,983,007 
18,977.901 
19,234,970 
15,272,992 
14,463.68!.» 
15.8,58.74^.^ 
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COAL  PRODUCJION  OF  CANADA. 


Scotia. 

L  New 
Bruiisw'h. 

Saskat- 
cliewao. 

Alberta. 

British 
Columbia. 

Territory. 

Pr  oduetioD 

l:otal 
Value. 

 It 

lino   

lt)  i  I   

I'M  2 

1:M  >  ... 
I9i7. 

1918.  .......... 

Tons. 
6,431,142 
7, 004, -120 
7,783,888 
7,980,073 
7,370,024 
7,463,370 
6.912,140 
H.327.091 
r).8r8.5f)2 

Tons. 
55,455 
.55,781 
44.780 
70^311 
98,849 
127.391 
143.540 
189,095 
268,312 
177.976 

Tms. 

181,156 

206,779 

225,342 

212,897 

232,299 

240, 107 

281.300 

355,445 

;i46,847 

:i81^967 

Tom. 
2,894,469 
1,511,036 
3,240,577 
4,014,755 
3,683.016 
3,360,818 
4,r>59,054 
4.736,368 
5,972,816 
4.98;i.730 

Tons. 
3,330,745 
2,642.532 
3,208,997 
2,714,420 
2,239,799 
2.065,613 
2,584,061 
2,433,888 
2,568,691 
2,429^1 

Totis. 

i6,m 

2,840 
9.245 
19,722 
13,443 
9.724 
3,300 
4.872 
2,900 
1,100 

12,909,152 
U»323,388 
14,612,829 
15,012,178 
13,637,529 
13,267,023 
14,483,395 
14,046.759 
14.077,926 
i3;58i;,3t)0 

DollCLTS. 

30,909,779 
26,467.646 
36,019,044 
37,334,940 
.33.471.801 
32.111.182 
38,817,481 
43.199,831 
55,i92;896 
54,051.720 

WOOD   PULP  PRODUCTION,   1918,   IN  CANADA. 


Cords. 

Vulur. 

Ave.  Val. 

Pulp  PrtxL 

Kimis  ot  WotKf. 

C<ir<te. 

Value. 

Quebec  

Ontario  

1.085,478 
784,691 
110,133 
11,668 
218,774 

2,210,744 

Dollars. 
11,061,191 
10,395,717 
920,854 
73,816 
2,434,897 

24,886,475 

D(Mari<. 
10. 19 
13.2,5 

8 .  3r> 

6.32 
11.13 

11 .26 

Tmia. 
.S02,030 

C6.6i9 
10,017 
173,161 

1,557,193 

1,638,733 
447,243 
89.007 
9.885 
:^,851 
25 

Dollars. 
18,887,125 
4,604.907 
1,038,867 
.  . .  .100,987 
.  .  .  .254,384 
 125 

New  Bruiispwk'k .  .  . 

British  CotumMa.  . 
TotaJ  

AH  Other. 

Total  

2,210,744 

.24,886,475 

In  1917  the  e^ipital  invested  in  the  C:iauLadian  wood  pulp  tTttkusiry  was  S186,374.905;  the  vfiiue  of  the 
1917  output  wttf>  $96/248,834;  number  of  cone^rrj.s,  81;  nuTivhf.f  of  employees,  25,<KKh;- 1917  \vw  total, 
^^20, 500,000;  value  of  pulp  exports,  $71,000,000.    *  ...... 


AKSETf^   AND   NET  DKBT   OF  CANADA. 


VE.A.H  (KiHCaJ..) 


r:*f)2 . 

190:^ . 

\\HH. 

1905.  .  ,  ,,c.*. 
1900 .......  

1907  (!)  montlis), 
1908. .  ........ 

1909. 
l^^iO. 


Tot:il  A,s 


$1H.529,387 
^,737,109 
104,094,793 
111/454,413 
125.226,703 
116,294,966 
130,246,298 
154.605.148 
134,394.500 


Net  Debt 


$271,829. 
261, 606,9'^  ^> 
260,867,719 
266.224,167 
267,042,977 
263,671.860 
277,960,860 
323,930;279 
3.36,268,540 


YKjUi  (Fiscal.) 


101 K 
H)12  , 
1913. 
1914, 
191.5. 
1916. 
1917, 
1918, 
1919. 


Tot4il  ABSets. 


$134,899,435 
168,419,131 
168,930,930 
208,394,519 
251,097,731 
321,831,631 
502,816,970 
671.451336 

1,102,104.692 


Net  Debt, 


$340,042,052 
339.919,461 
314,301,626 
335,996.850 
449,376,083 
616,156,171 
879,186,298 
1,191,884,063 
1,574,531,032 


Canadian  Government  revenues  (1916);  S172, 147,838;  (1917),  ."«232,60 1,294;  (1918),  .$260,778,953; 
(1919),  $312,946,747.  . 

Canadian  Government  expenditui'ea  (1916),  .'^339."02,502.:. (1917).  ^98,342.388;  (1918),  $.576,660,210; 
;1919),  $697,092,212,  of  which  war  expenditures  wo-e  S446,519,439.  .        .  . 

Post  Office  and  Government  savings  banks'  deT>oKii.s.  as  of  .June  30~(1917),  $56,216,089;  (1918), 
s,5.i.360.090;  (1919),  $53,057,018. 

Canadian  chartered  banks—Total  on  deposit  (1917),  $l,(H3,203,020;  (1918).  $1,339,660,669;  (1919), 
52.189,428,885.  Capital  paid  up  (1917),  $111.637,7.55;  (1918),  sgno,6l8,.504;  (1919),  $115,004,960.  Assets 
(1017),  $2,111,559,555;  (1918),  $2,432,331,418;  (1919),  $2,754,568,118.  Liabilities  (1917),  $1,866,238,236; 
(1918),  $2,184,359,820;  (1919).  .$2,495,582,568. 

Life  insurance  in  force  in  Canada  (1917),  $1,585,042,  .563;  (1918),  $  1,7 8.5.06 U273. 

Fire  inmirance  at  risk  in  Canada  (1917),  $3,986,197,514:  (1918),  $4,523,514,841. 


CHIEF   BOURCES   OF  CANADA'S  REVENUES. 


Year  ^Fiscal.) 


1901....  .  , 
1902......... 

1903  , 

1004......... 

1905  

1906......... 

1007  (9  mm.) . 

1908.... 

1009  

1010......... 

1911  . , 

1912  

1913.... ..... 

1914  ,  .  .  . 

1015   .  .  . 

!016. . ....... 

1017... 


U  0  .  . 


Dollars. 
28,293.9,30 
31,916,394 
36,738,033 
40,461,591 
41,437.569 
46,053.377 
39,717,079 
57,200,276 
47,088,444 
59,767,681 
71,8.38,089 
85,051,872 
111,764,699 
104,691.238 
75,941.220 
98,649,409 
134,043,842 
144,172,630 
147,169.188 
168,790.823 


DoUurs. 
10,318,266 
11,197,134 
12,013,779 
12,958,708 
12,586,475 
14,010,220 
11,805,413 
15,782.152 
14,937,768 
15,253.3,53 
16,869,837 
19,261,662 
21,447,445 
21.4.52,037 
21,479,731 
22,428,402 
24.412,348 
27,168,445 
30,342.034 
42,098.082 


Post  ond 

Money 
OrdfTf). 


Dollars. 
3,44.1,605 
3,918,416 
4,397,833 
4,652,325 
5,125,373 
5,933,343 
5,061,728 
7,107.887 
7,401,624 
7,958,548 
9,146.952 
10,492,394 
12,051,729 
12„95^4,.530 
13.046.6t>5 
18,858,690 
20,902,384 
21.345,394 
2 1,603,. 542 
21. .526. 788 


Pub.  WorlGS 
(Incl.  R'ys 
and  Canals) 


QoUars. 
5,770.071 
6.447,982 
7,088,502 
6,972,219 
7,395,377 
8,310,267 
6,839,586 
9,973,523 
9,362,272 
10,114,990 
10,818,834 
11,651.947 
13,158,078 
14.197.053 
12,953.487 
19,296.418 
24, 440, 8-40 
27,971.098 
38.751,870 
42.247,972 


Dominion 
Lands. 


DoUctrs. 
1,517.320 
1.227,977 
1,695,591 
1,443,023 
1,292,301 
1,668.162 
1,443.632 
1.883.620 
2.153,255 
2,886,000 
3,108.736 
3,775,857 
3.402,027 
3,036.030 
2,859,715 
2,299,550 
4.055,662 
4,443.758 
3,539.927 
4,622.592 


Other  and 

Total 
Receipts. 


Dollars. 
52,514,701 
58,050,790 
66,037,069 
70,669,817 
71,182,773 
80,139,360 
67,969,328 
95,054,506 
85,093.404 
101,503.711 
117.780.409 
136,108.217 
168,689.903 
163,174.395 
133,073.482 
172,147,838 
232.601.294 
260.778.953 
312,946.747 
386.659.131 


The  1920  figures  axe  tor  15  months  ended  Juue  :?0. 

\Vr\v  tax  revenue  (1918).  $25,379.<)01  :  $J-M>Ar7 .rm:  (1920  —  15  mas.),  $82,079,802. 


Covvmerce — Japan . 


259 


(From  data  furnished  l)y  Akira  Den,  Japanese  Financial  Commissioner.) 


Exports. 


Yen. 
15,553,473 
12,908,978 
14.643,013 
17.968,609 
17.026.647 
21,635,441 
19,317.306 
18,611,11' 
27,711,528 
23,348,521 
26,988.140 
28.175.770 
28.395.387 
31,058.888 
37,721,751 
36.268.020 
33.871,466 
37,146,691 
48,876.313 
52.407,681 
65.705,510 
70.060,706 
56.603,506 
79,527,272 
91,102,754 
89,712,865 


Imports. 


Yen. 
10,693,072 
20,783,633 
33,741,637 
21,916,728 
26.174,815 
28,107,390 
23.461,814 
29,975,628 
23.064,679 
27.420,903 
32,874,834 
32,953,002 
36,626,601 
31,191,246 
29,446,594 
28,444,842 
29,672,647 
29,356,968 
32,168,432 
44,304,252 
65,455,234 
66,103,767 
81,728.581 
62,927,268 
71,326,080 
88,257,172 


Total, 


Yen. 
26,226,545 
33.692,611 
48,184,650 
39,885,336 
43,201,482 
49,742,831 
42,779,120 
48,586,739 
61,676,207 
60,769,424 
85.862,974 
61.128,772 
65,021.488 
62,250,134 
-  67,168,345 
64.712,862 
63,544,113 
66,503,659 
81,044,745 
96,711,933 
131,160.744 
136,164,473 
138,332,087 
142,454.540 
162.428,834 
177.970,037 


Year. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896, 
1897. 
1898. 

1900? 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918, 
1919, 


Exports. 


Yen. 
113,246,086 
136,112,178 
117,842,761 
163,135,077 
165,763,753 
214,929,894 
204,429.994 
252,349.543 
258.303.065 
289,502,442 
319,260,896 
321,533,610 
423,754,892 
432.412.873 
378,245,673 
413,112,611 
458,428,996 
447,433,888 
526,981,842 
632.460.213 
691,101.461 
708.306.997 
1,127,468,118 
1,603.005.033 
1,962,100.668 
^098,872,617 


Imports. 


Yen. 
117,481 
129.260 
171,674 
219,300 
277,502 
220,401 
287.261 
255,816, 
271.731, 
317.135, 
371,360, 
488,538, 
418,784, 
494,467, 
436,257, 
394,198, 
464,233; 
513,805, 
618,992, 
729.431, 
595,735, 
532,449, 
756,427, 
,035.792, 
,668.143, 
.173.459. 


.955 
.578 
.474' 
,772 
,157 
,'926 
.846 
,645 
,259 
,518 
.738 
,017 
,108 
,346 
,462 
,843 
,808 
,705 
,277 
,644 
.725 
,938 
,910 
,443 
833 
880 


Total. 


Yen.  ■ 
230,728,041 
265,372,7.^-. 
289,517.23.-. 
382,435. 84f^ 
443,255,910 
435,331.820 
491,691.840 
508.166.188 
530,034,324 
606,637.960 
690.621.634 
810.071,627 
842,539,00(1 
92&»880,21it 
814.503,135 
807.311.35'j 
922,662,804 
961,239,59;^ 
1.145.974,1 19 
1,361,891,857 
1, 186.837, i8(i 
1.240.756,9;j."* 
1.883.896,028 
2.638.797.470 
3.630,244,605 
4.272,332,49- 


Divide  yen  ])y  2  for  dollars.    Trade  of  Cliosen  and  Taiwan  not  included  in  the  table. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 
(Cal'dar) . 

Exports  to 
U.  S. 

Imports 
From  U.  S. 

Year. 
(Cal'dar) . 

Exports  to 
U.  S. 

'  Imports 
From  U.  S. 

Year. 
(Cal'dar) . 

Exports  to 
U.  S 

Imports 
From  U.,,S. 

1891  

1892  

1893 . . , ,  . 
1894. . . . . 

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

Yen. 
27,796.764 
38,674,771 
-27,739,458 
43,323.557 
64,028,950 
31,532,341 
52,436,404 
47.311,155 
63,919,270 
52,566.395 

Yen. 
6,840,047 
6,988,053 
6,090,408 
10,982,558 
9,276,360 
16,373,420 
27.030,538 
40,001,098 
38,215,894 
62,761,196 

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

Yen. 
72,309,359 
80,232.805 
82,723.986 
101.250,773 
94,009,072 
125,964t408 
131,10/015 
121,99^6,586 
131,547,139 
143,702.249 

Yen. 
42,769.430 
48.652,825 
46,273,871 
58,116,344 
104,286,528 
69,948,681 
80,697,362 
77,636,556 
64,043.172 
54.699.166 

1911  

1912.  .  . , . 
1913..... 

1914  . 

1915, . . , 

Yen, 
142.725.642 
168.708.896 
184,473.382 
196,539.008 
204,141,844 
340,244,817 
478,536.845 
530.129.303 
828,097.621 

Yen. 

81,250,90i> 
127,015,757 
122.408,36! 

96.771.077 
102,534.27:) 
204.078.950 
359.707,85<s 
626,025. 03') 
766.381, 

1906  

1907  

1908. 

1916.  

1917  . 

1918  

1899  

1909  

1919,  , 

1900  

1910  

Calendar; 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  "OF  JAPAN. 


FiNANC'L 

Year. 


1877-  78.. 

1878-  79.. 

1879-  80.. 

1880-  81.. 

1881-  82.. 

1882-  83., 

1883-  84.. 

1884-  85.. 

1885-  86.. 

1886-  87.. 

1887-  88.. 

1888-  89.. 

1889-  90.. 

1890-  91  , 

1891-  92.. 


Revenue. 


Yen. 
52,338,133 
62,443,74^9 
62,151.752 
63,367.254 
,71,489,880 
73,508,427 
83,106,859 
76,669,654 
62,156,835 
85,326,144 
88,161,074 
92,956,933 
96,687,979 
106.469,354 
103,231,489 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Ym. 
48,428,324 
60,/941,336 
60^317,578 
63,140,897 
71,460,321 
73,480,667 
83,r06,859 
70,663,108 
61,115,313 
83,223.960 
79,453  ;03  6 
81,504,024 
79,713,672 
82,125,403 
83,555,891 


FiNANC'L 

Year, 


1892-  93. 

1893-  94. 

1894-  95. 

1895-  96. 

1896-  97. 

1897-  98. 

1898-  99. 

1899-  00. 

1900-  01. 

1901-  02. 

1902-  03. 

1903-  04. 

1904-  05. 

1905-  06. 


Revenue. 


Few. 
101,461,911 
113,769,381 
98,170,028 
118,432,721 
187,019,423 
226,390,123 
220,054.127 
254.254.524 
295.854,868 
274,359,049 
297,341,424 
260,220,758 
327,466,936 
535.256,392 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Yen. 
76,734.740 
84,581.872 
78,128,643 
85,317,179 
168,856,509 
223,678.844 
219,757,569 
254,165,538 
292,750,059 
266,856,824 
28§,226,731 
249,596.131 
277,055,682 
420,741,205 


FinanCl 
Year 


1906-  07. 

1907-  08. 

1908-  09. 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 

1917-  18. 

1918-  19. 

1919-  20. 


Revenue. 


Yen. 
530,447,807 
857,083,817 
794,937,260 
677,546,278 
672,873,778 
567,192,221 
687,392,480 
721,975,484 
734,648,055 
708,615,882 
813,308,614 

1,084,958,388 
902,273,475 

1,064,190,340 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Yen. 
464.275, 
602,400.950 
636.301, 09o 
532,893,635 
569.154,028 
585,374,613 
593.596,445 
573,633.92.^ 
648. 420. 
583,2b!',  ■ 
590,795, ;io 
735,024,252 
902,373,475 
1,064.190.340 


Figures  1918-19  and  1919-20  are  official  estimates. 
The  yen  for  all  practical  calculations  equals  50  cents. 

The  financial  years  from  1876-77  to  1884-85  con.sist  of  12  montlis  each,  from  July  1  to  June  30.  tin 
financial  year  1885-86  comprises  9  montlis,  from  July  1  to  March  31;  and  those  subsequent  to  188C-87 
Inclusive  consist  of  12  months  each,  from  April  1  to  March  31.  The  figures  for  the  financial  years  ivoni 
1875-76  to  1917-18  represent  the  settled  accounts,  those  for  the  fluanci^^l  year  1915-16  the  actual  accouu! 
on  October  31,  1916,  and  those  for  tne  following  years  are  budget  estimates. 

.  Population  (Government  estimate.  1918) — Japan  proper,  males,  28,843,439,  females,  28,227,405. 
Chosen  (Korea),  mates,  8,969,070.  females,  8,443,801;  Taiwan  (Formosa),  males,  1,919.701,  femaies.l,77v>- 
217;  Karafuto  (Japanese  Saghahen),  males.  44,460,  females,  34,671— Total  for  the  Empire.  78,261,85G. 

National  debt  (March  31,  1919).  $1,289,973,239. 


Commerce  — Japan;  A rgentma. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  CALENDAR  YEAR.  UUO. 


Countries. 


Asia:  CMna  

Kwantung  Pro\T.noe. 

li<)ii^koa,a:  

llritis  i  India  

l)utc->i  la,i;j  

L'lvnch  l->:i.i-C'hlua.  . 
Jvsl  itic  RuS33:i  

Philippine  Islands. .  . 


Oilier  Coun trie- 
Total  


Europe:  Great  Britain ,  . 

France.  

Germany   , .  .  , 

Bel5?ium.  

iraly  

S  vitzerhmd  

1  Lst  r  ia-Huogiixy  

Kolland  

S-.«roden  

Norway  

Russia.  

Spain  

l>eiimark  

T  ar  key  

PortusT.!  

Other  couiitrle.i  


Exports. 


Yen. 
477,049,267 
150,129,132 
59.153.821 
116,878,729 
29,844,374 
57,354,854 
1,544,164 
70,958,261 
18.556,179 
3.528,254 
148,639 


955.145,674 

111,343,465 
66,813,482 
63,743 
3,430,975 
6,398,415 
408,007 
13,186 
1,468.388 
731.879 
1,430,955 
461.;-{90 
209.175 
1.281,316 
229.809 
29,373 
536,269 


Imports. 


Yen. 
322,100,628 
102,394.349 
1,536.891 
319.477.561 
28,209.941 
65,522,500 
124,124,82  :> 
4,924,91 
15,530,2' 
29,937,129 
 611, 18o 


CJOUNTRIES. 


1,074,370,271 

127,541,962 
8,831,291 
■  258;584i 
"  49,285 
73l'l48 
8,643:598 
13 

3-.166:549 
ir,284;691 
220;45S 
389,-476 
966,163 
•222,-296 
•617,-967 
•7,130 
39,1)30 


Total    liU.8r,i\727.  162,969,641 


North  America:  U. 

Canada  

Mexico.  

Other  cjountries ,  . 


Total, 


South  America:  Peru. 

Chile  : .  . . 

Argentine  

Brazil  , . . 

Other  countf  iea .  .  . . 


Total. 


Africa:  Egypt  

Cape  Colony  &  Natal. . 
OtJier  countries ...... 


All  others:  AustraUa. 

New  Zealand  

Hawaii  

Other  count  rUAS  ,  ,  . 


Total. 


Yen. 

828,097»621 
24,839,553 
1.155.104 
3,002,026 


857.094,304 


2,738.604 
3,290.467 
11,365,187 
1,505,604 
1,930.583 


20,830,445 

15,912.420 
8.195.314 
673,961 


24,781,69.: 


;30.825,658 
5.271.323 
S.612,540 
1.425.757 


46.13.-'. 


Iiuporttf. 


Yen. 


760.38 1.438 
6,126.41d 
177,853 
.  773,779 


773.459.48d 


862,828 
13.823.479 
2,398,517 
646,287 
452.249 


18..18.3.360 


16  04)4.502 
37.16^.776 
1, 409;,  798 


54..578:,076 


56,635,307 
■  82.480 
■  284'.450 
9.411,836 


(>6.41 4,079 


.Ja:x\n'3  c^ief  impoi't.s  are  raw  cotton,  wool,  iroii,  oil  ciiko,  and  machiaofy.    Her  chief  exports!  an-  raw 
silk  and  textiles. 

JAPAN'S  MINERAL  PRODrCTS. 

Year.         (  Gold. 

i 

Silver. 

Capper, 

Lead. 

Pig  Iron. 

C/oal. 

Petroleum. 

Yen. 
3.572.940 
3.868.755- 
4,457.430 
5,077,058 
5,671,806 
6,059.497 
6,799,072 
7,2.52,000 
0,398,449 
10,804,546 
10,412.845 
9,387,647 
10.242.591 

Yen. 
3,351 ,453 
4,040,431 
4,362,740 
4,261,481 
4,896,188  ^ 
4,761,652 
5,896,084 
5,635,124 
5,370,278 
5,287,624 
7.135.060 
11,946,403 
12,622,005  , 

Yen. 
29, 23 '^^.853 
32,467,871 
22,409,424 
24,536,150 
^25.819.259 
27.133.448 
40,252,0^)1 
42,012,126 
39,0^)7,387 
53,731,798 
109,812,610 
118,692.244 
90.390,232 

Yen. 
496.909 
568,636- 
405,123 
428.204 
488,828 
50'^^6a4 
531,282 
617,865 
827,282 
975,389 
3,755,933 
5,661,020 
4,152,991 

Yen. 
2,042,913 
2,089.586 
1,736.734 
2,025,235 
2,197.169 
1,964,649 
2,304,614 
2.552.245 
2,742,223 
2,497,130 
4,691,808 
12,073,980 
38,091, .576 

Yen. 
63.144,000 
59,961,261 
63,623,773 
58,213,680 
51.076.398 
55.006,501 
61,412,837 
70,956,121 
80,350,387 
65,068.894 
80,625,582 
140.009,591 
286,032.425 

Yen. 

3,145.502 
5.218,737 
6.520.871 
6.428,514 
6,880.471 
6,733,514 
8.377.073 
12,498,506 
9,4,30.505 
9,873,413 
14,996.695 
19,003,950 
30.417,097 

l:':)7  

3  ')09  .'.'.I'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

ma  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

3915  

I9ir>.  

19  J  7  

l.)H  

Copper  production  (tons)— (1914),  78.700;  (1915),  83,017;  (1916),  111,562:  (1917),  122.562;  (1918).  95.455 


AMERICAN   PRINTING   PAPER  EXPORTS. 


vs  print.. 


: reported  to — 

France  

United  Kingdom. . .  ,  . 

Cajnada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Ar^'entina   , 

( "hlle  

I  )ther  South  America. 

Australia  

Other  countries. ..... 


1918. 


Pounds. 
193,477,853 


44.973,435 
3,071,221 
402,988 
4.590,550 
16.341,23> 
36,377,437 
9,446,386 
28,0.34,381 
20,396,914 
29,843,305 


1919. 


Pounds. 
220,589,829 


46,703 
5,703, 
703, 
3,181, 
19.923, 
52,459, 
5,005, 
42,801, 
11.055 
33,040, 


363 
,530 
,243 
,149 
883 
933 
,372 
,000 
,117 
236 


All  other  

Exp'fd  to— Un'd  K'ard'.m 

Canada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile  

Other  South  America 

British  India  

Japan   .... 

Australia  

Other  ountri'^s  


Pounds. 
99,220.241 


745,469 
6,778,671 
1,240,992 
10,.585,518 
V  9,080,071 
■  9,563,471 
5,199,565 
3.258,711 
6.335,179 
15,145,663 
15,647,434 
15.638.817 


Pounds. 
153,327,185 


2,492,287 
6,389,647 
4.313,771 
10,378,445 
m).027.2S7 
13,763,525 
4.784,661 
6,655.423 
4,339,425 
20,882,547 
22,689,863 
26,610,304 


.  Imports  of  printing  paper  valued  at  not  above  five  cents  per  pound  are  derived  chiefly  from  Canada. 
Shipments  from  that  coimtry  in  1919  averaj?ed  104,079,823  pounds,  In  quantity,  and  $3,623,360  in  value 
'  monthly,  or  a  total  of  $43,480,329  for  the  year  as  compared  with  the  entire  imports  valued  at  $43,674,294. 
i;  imports  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  reached  $190,413,  and  from  Mexico  $3,145. 

Canada  w.xs  the  chief  8i>urc€  of  all  cl^ssos  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  oulo  impor  ted  into  the  United  States 
'  in  1919.    Imoo-ts  of  oulp  wood  of  1,047,299  cords,  valued  at  510,458,753.  declined  by  323.728  cords  in 
(iU  !  i^ity  ftnl  $2,903,813  in-faJue  as  c^ra  ^arel  with  1918.    Imports  of  wood  pulp  aggregated  567.872  tons, 
VMii  -  i  at  ^37.0 1^8,381.  la  1919,  gaining  51,614  tons  in  quantity  and  $5,571,206  in  value  over  totals  tor  tlie 
n:-.'vliHLS  year  of  516,258  tons,  worth  ;?3L477.175. 


Commerce — Automobile  Data. 
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NUMBER   OF  AUTOMOBILES  IN   USE  IN  UNITED  STATES,  1914-1920. 

(Data  compiled  by  Automotive  Industries,  as  of  July  1.) 


Alabama  , 

Arizona  , 

Arkansas  , 

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida.  

Georgia..  

Idalio  . .......... 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  , 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana.  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota . . . 

Ohio......  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina. . . 

S8uth  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah.. .  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


1914 


3, 
60, 
-13, 
23, 

2 
15 

8, 
18 

2, 
94, 

44: 

70, 
34. 

7; 

7, 
10, 
14, 
60, 
54, 
37, 

3, 
38, 

5, 
47, 

1, 

7, 
39, 

1, 
122, 
10, 
12, 
86 

7: 
13 

76; 

9 
11 
14 

14; 
54 


,438 
.445 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,263 
,373 
,625 
,372 
,500 
,173 
,656 
,738 
,294 
,366 
,210 
,200 
,570 
,254 
,826 
,366 
,800 
,000 
,140 
,686 
,274 
,131 
,420 
.288 
,721 
.411 
,000 
,968 
,054 
,934 
,957 
178 
894 
.500 
,578 
,103 
,362 
,021 
,430 
,022 
.178 
,088 
,646 
584 


1,253,034 


1915 


8,425 

4,774 

5,642 
123,101 
17,951 
26,218 

2,894 

8,000 
11,366 
20,800 

3,272 
131,140 
65,500 
106,087 
50,467 
11,746 

3,500 
14,300 
20,213 
76,832 
76.389 
67,365 

3,894 
50,998 
10,706 
50,000 

1,487 

8,738 
58,820 

3,090 
156,173 
14,815 
17,348 
121,265 

7,360 
10,347 
107,141 
12,331 
15,000 
'  20,080 
19,668 
64.732 

6,139 

7,613 
13,985 
30,2.53 

7,217 
53,180 

2,428 


1,754,570 


1916 


13,798 
7,320 
8,021 
163,801 
26,611 
38,950 
4,924 

l|j||3 

182,290 
96,915 

139,808 
74,956 
19,500 
10,880 
18,600 
27,638 
89,133 

114,845 
91,829 
11,500 
76,462 
14,520 
59,140 
2,177 
10,819 
67,556 
4,947 

212,844 
21,160 
24,678 

179,767 
25,615 
•23,758 

150,729 
16,362 
14,500 
29,336 
27,266 
90,000 
7.994 
11,499 
21.357 
36,905 
13,256 
81,371 
3,976 


2,423,788 


1917 


23,354 
12,122 
14,704 
212,918 
44,180 
56,048 
7,520 
13,118 
14,220 
45,775 
12,996 
251,300 
139,138 
172,791 
114,364 
31,500 
20,014 
28,951 
33,364 
136,790 
159,639 
137,500 
20,474 
107,805 
24,585 
101,201 
4,609 
14,338, 
75,108 
8,02§ 
279,406 
35,150 
41,761 
252.179 
52  718 
30,917 
2301648 
21,406 
19,000 
44,271 
31,400 
197,687 
13,507 
14,251 
35,426 
62,546 
20,437 
117,603 
7,125 


3,544,952 


1918 


32,873 
19  890 
28,862 
243,116 
66,850 
74,642 
9,655 
21,198 
39,216 
70,496 
24,316 
340,292 
189,433 
278.214 
154,442 
47,400 
31,650 
38,499 
56,129 
155,044 
215,001 
191,500 
31,650 
146,142 
41,896 
148,101 
6.760 
18,146 
87,421 
14,086 
404,247 
55,950 
62,993 
333,630 
100,199 
48,132 
325,153 
25.142 
36,822 
67,158 
48,500 
213,334 
21,226 
18,550 
55,661 
93.822 
31,306 
164,531 
12,001 


4,941,276 


1919 


46,155 
22,671 
41,458 
288,173 
70.000 
84,902 
12.065 
40,045 
47,059 
99,160 
31,925 
389,135 
227,160 
327,500 
186,109 
65,884 
39.355 
42,154 
78,146 
176,564 
261,167 
201,127 
40,000 
185,146 
50,125 
175,370 
7,987 
20,458 
129,011 
16,893 
453,588 
72,300 
70,531 
417,400 
120,300 
66,607 
70,110 
30.  95 
55,400 
84,003 
61.500 
250.083 
27,204 
20,764 
72,228 
119,905 
37.025 
196,844 
16.150 


5,945.442 


1920 
72. 

£^  .8()U 
421.327 
111,907 
100,550 

16,600 

'67,1  I  • 
137, 

46.:;;  V 
497.  n 
302  : 
405 J 
253.81)t. 

94,065 

61,967 

51,783 

75.700 
233,2  5N 
351,762 
295, 89>^ 

57,000 
258,478 

62,100 
212,130 
9,383 

30,415 
195,258 

20,300 
486,202 
123,000 

76.95 
567,00<i 
181.20i' 

89.M3/. 

506, orr. 

44,000 

80.^,0- 
114.4;:  X 

90.77.; 
298,2:^  i 

37.2(^1 

26,=;;-:  ^. 

105.00(1 
143,56) 
70,08^- 
280.45:; 

21,2.;w 


7.904,27! 


Rhode  Island  1920  figures  estimated. 

AUTOS  AND  POPULATION,  U.  S.  AGRIC.  DEPT.  CENSUS,  1919. 


State. 


Alabama.  .  . 
Arizona .  .  . . 
Arkansas ,  . , 
California. . 
Colorado .  .  . 
Connecticut 
Delaware. .  . 
Dist.  Of  Col. 
Florida, . . . , 
Georgia.  .  .  . 
Idaho  . . . .  .  . 


Pop, 
Per 
Car. 


State. 


Illinois  

Indiana.  ..... 

Iowa.  

Kansas  

Kentucky. . . . . 
Louisiana.-;--. . . 

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 
Michigan ..... 


Pot>-.| 
Per 
Car. 


Minnesota.  . .  . 
Mississippi. . . . 
Missouri. . .  . 

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.  .  . 
New  Mexico . . . 
New  York ,  .  . . 


Pop, 
Per 
Car, 


No.  Carolina. , 
No.  Dakota. . , 

Ohio  

Oklahoma . . .  , 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
So.  Carolina . . , 
So.  Dakota... . 
Tennessee.  .  .  . 


Pop. 
Per 
Car, 


State. 

Pop 

Per 

U 

Utah  

If 

Virginia   

2-f 

Washington. . . 
W.  Virginia.  .  . 
Wisconsin.  .  .  . 
Wyoming  

12 

2!i 
1  j 

U.  S.  Ave.. . 

11 

PRODUCTION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Passenger  Cars. 


Year. 

No. 

Value. 

Year. 

No. 

Value, 

1899 .  . 
1904 .  . 

1909 .  . 

1910 .  . 

1911.  . 

1912 .  . 

1913.  . 

3,700 
21,281 
127,731 
181,000 

m,m 

•  356,000 
•161,500 

$4,750,000 
23,634,367 
159,918,506 
213,000,000^ 
240,770.000' 
335,000,0001 
399,902,0001 

1914 .  . 

1915 .  . 

1916 .  . 

1917 .  . 

1918.  . 

1919.  . 

543,679 
818,618 
1,493,617 
1,740,792 
926,388 
1,586,787 

$413,859,379 
565,978,950 
797,469,353 

1,053,505,781 
801,937,925 

1,399,282,995 

MoTbR  Trucks. 


Year. 

No. 

Value.  1 

Year. 

No. 

Valu*' 

1904 .  . 
1909 .  . 
190,3-10 

1911.  . 

1912 .  . 

1913 .  . 

411 

3,255 
10,374 
10,655 
22,000 
23,500 

$946,947! 
5,230,023 
20,485,500 
22,292,321 
43,000,000 
44.000,000 

1914.  . 
1915  .  , 

1916.  . 

1917.  . 

1918.  . 

1919 .  . 

25,375 
74,000 
90,000 
128,1.57 
227,250 
305.142 

$45,09>, 
125,8UK; 
157,500,; 
220.982,  br, 
.  434, 108. 'j'^. 
408.311. 

Values  are  wholesale. 


Chief  American  Aiito  Pleasure  Routes, 


0 
129 
176 

L>38 

;^20 

H8 


ATLANTIC  HIGHWAY 


CHIEF  AMERICAN  AUTO  PLEASURE  ROUTES. 

(From  data  compiled  by  the  American  Automobile  Association.) 


Calais,  Maine 

KlL,worth 

Bangor 

Rockland 

Portland 

Portsmoutii 

BOSTON 


Miles 
2308 
2179 
2132 
2070 
1988 
1934 
1860 


1(50 
::H5 


BOSTON 
Worcester 
Spriiigtleid 
Hartford 
New  Haven 
New  York 


235 
191 
140 
113 
75 
0 


492 
.->67 
f>21 
^.96 
790 
N93 

\m 

iOOO 
3  070 
1183 
1239 
1327 
1440 
1 533 
ir,i5 


PROVIDENOK 

New  London 

New  Haven 

NEvV  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

Frelericksbiirfi 

RICHMOND 

Clarlcsvllle 

Durham 

Plnehurst 

Camden 

Aiken 

AUGUSTA 


1816 
1741 
1687 
1612 
1518 
1415 
1374 
1308 
1238 
1125 
1069 
981 
867 
773 
757 


0 

AUGUSTA 

297 

127 

SAVANNAH 

370 

205 

Brunswick 

92 

297 

JACKSONVILLE 

0 

1B78~ 

MACON 

630 

1852 

Wav  cross 

456 

1928 

JACKSONVU.LE 

380 

i^>6S 

St.  Augustine*^ 

340 

St.  Augustine  to^ampa  252 

PALM  BEACH 

69 

'J30S 

MIAMI 

0 

BANKHEAD  HIGHWAY 

Colors 

:  Yellmv  and  ^chtle  bands  with 

ictters  B  H  in  black  on  ichUc  band. 

0 

WASHINGTON,!)  ,C, 

3450 

04 

Fredericksburg 

3386 

134 

RICHMOND 

3316 

157 

Petersburg 

32iy3 

3203 

J47 

Clarksvilie 

',20 

RALEIGH 

3130 

:^57 

Durham 

3093 

409 

Greensboro 

3041 

.■>08 

Charlotte 

2942 

587 

Spartanburg 

2863 

723 

Athens 

2727 

797 

ATLANTA 

2653 

907 

Oxford 

2543 

098 

BIRMINGHAM 

2452 

i  185 

Tupelo 

2265 

i:i0l 

MEMPHIS 

2149 

1439 

LITTLE  ROOK 

1991 

1515 

Hot  Springs 

1935 

1552 

Arkaielphia 

1898 

1636 

Texarkana  ^ 

1:814 

1742 

Sulphur  Springs 

1708 

rs3i 

DALLAS 

1619 

3  S04 

FORT  WORTH 

1586 

1907 

Mineral  Wells 

1543 

1961 

Ranger 

1489 

2087 

Abilene 

1363 

2129 

Sweetwater 

1321 

2199 

Bis  Springs 

1251 

2239 

Midi:  nd 

1211 

2326 

Barstow 

1124 

2456 

Sierra  Blanca 

994 

2542 

EL  PASO 

908 

25S3 

Messilla  Park 

867 

2650 

Deming 

800 

2711 

Lordsburg 

73  J 

2757 

Rodeo 

693 

2810 

DOUGLAS 

640 

2834 

Bisbee 

616 

2861 

Toml>stoae 

589 

2886 

Benson 

564 

2916 

Vail 

534 

2037 

TUCSON 

513 

Bankhead  Highway= — Cont'd' 


Miles 
3005 
3045 
3068 
3166 
3228 
3265 
3329 
3396 
3450 


Florence 
Chandler 
PHOENIX 
Agua  Calientc 
Wei  ton 
Yuma 
El  Centre 
Campo 
SAN  DIEG 


BANKHEAj 

The  Foi 


Miles 
0 
23 


113 

127 

145 

155 

169 

181 

192 

203 

211 

227 

252 

2&2 

2fe 

301 

351 

379 

392 

414 

438 

475  > 

500 

577 

592 

694 

732 

772 


lEao 


Miles 
445 
385 
362 
284 
222 
185 
121 
54 
0 


HOT  SPRINGS 
Bonnerdale 
Glen  wood 
Dierks 
De  Queen 
Broken  Bow 
Idaoel 
Valliant 
Fort  Towson 
Hugo 

So  per  ^ 

Boswell 

Bennington 

Bokchito 

DURANT 

Tishomingo 

Plat  National  Park 

Sulphur 

Wynnewood 

Marion 

Lawcon 

Cache 

Snyder 

Altus 

Ho  His 

Childress 

Plainview 

Hale  Centej- 

Elida 

Elkins 

ROSWELL 


IGHWAY 

tate  Branch 

Miles 


772 
749 
734 
704 
684 
660 
G46 
629 
617 

"li91 
580 
56 
561 
545 
520 
490 
48  ) 
471 
421 
393 
380 
358 
334 
297 
272 
192 
180 
78 
40 
0 


BANKHEAD  HIGHWAY 

White  Mountain  Branch 


Miles 

Miles 

0 

Sweetwater 

505 

8 

Roscoe 

497 

44 

Snyder 

461 

88 

Post 

417 

116 

Tahoka 

399 

136 

Brownfield 

369 

171 

Plains,  Texa8 

334 

204 

Tatum,  N.  M 

301 

283 

ROS\^ELL 

222 

334 

Hondo 

171 

346 

Gleacoe 

159 

356 

Ruidoso 

149 

376 

Mescalero 

129 

394 

Tularoso 

111 

418 

Aiamogordo 

87 

455 

Oro  Grande 

60 

505 

EL  PASO 

0 

DIXIE  HIGHWAY 

Colors:     White  and  red,  with  let- 
ters DH  on  red. 

West  Division 


Miles 
0 
55 
139 
258 
303 
404 
445 
533 


CHICAGO 

Momence 

Danville 

Craw  I'ordsvi  lie 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Paoli 

LOUISVILLE 
Cave  City 


Miles 
1672 
1617 
1533 
1414 
1369 
1268 
1227 
1139 


Mammoth  Cave,  west 


Bowling  Green 

NASHVILLE 

Murfreesboro 

Monteagle 

CHATTANOOGA 

Rome 


__10 
1108 
1026 
995 
913 
861 
791 


0 

ATLANTA 

298 

71 

Madison 

227 

117 

MilledgeVille 

181 

199 

Waynesooro 

99 

298 

SAVANNAH 

0 

1044 

MACON   

628 

0 

MACON 

255 

96 

Fitz;^erald  - 

159 

175 

Way  cross 

80 

255 

JACKSONVILLE  • 

0 

1116 

Americas 

556 

11.53 

Aloany 

619 

1211 

Thomasville 

461 

1245 

TALLAHASSEE 

427 

Miles 
949 


Dixie  Highway — Cont'd 
ATLANTA 


Miles 
723 


0 
63 
114 

_176_ 

1300 

1392 

1435 

1518 

1538 


TALLAHASSEE 
Madison  • 
Lake  City 
JACKSONVILLE 


176 
113 


Perry 

Gainesville 

Ocala 

Orlando 

Kissimmee 


372 
280 
237 
154 
136 


Kissimmee.  to  Tampa  .78 


1559 
1602 
1627 
1672 


Miles 
0 
59 
104 
136 
210 
262 
335 
347 
373 
419 
463 
524 
571 


Bartow 
Arcadia 
Punta  Gorda 
Fort  Myers 

DIXIE  HIGHWAY 

East  Division 

DETROIT 
TOLEDO 
Findlay 
LIMA 
DAYTON 
CINCINNATI 
Georgetown 
Lexington 
Richmond 
Mount  Vernon 
Corbin 
Lafoliette 
KNOXVILLE 


113 
70 

0 


Miles 
1561 
1502 
1457 
1425 
1351 
1299 
1226 
1214 
1188 
1142 
1098 
1037 
990 


0 

KNOXVILLE 

136 

48 

Kingston 

88 

61 

ROCKWOOd 

75 

95 

Dayton 

41 

136 

CHATTANOOGA 

0 

625 

Newport 

936 

707 

Ashevilie 

854 

771 

Greenville 

790 

825 

Greenwood 

736 

885 

AUGUSTA 

676 

Augusta  to  Macon 

127 

916 
951 
1011 
1040 
1181 
1221 
1294 
1309 
1383 
1432 
1492 
1561 


Waynesboro 
Sylvania 
SAVANNAH 
Brunswick 
JACKSONVILLE 
St.  Augustine 
Davtona 
New  Smyrna 
Melbourne 
Font  Pierce 
PALM  BEACH 
MIAMI 


645 
610 
550 
471 
380 
340 
267 
252 
17S 
129 
69 
0 


DIXIE  OVERLAND  HIGHWAY 

Colors:    Black,  letters  DO  H  on 

yelloio  and  black  sign. 

Miles  Miles 

0    SAVANNAH  2814 

56    Statesboro  2758 

141    Dublin  2673 

182    HawkinsvlUe  2631 

292    Columbus  2521 

380    MONTGOMERY*  2434 

422    Selma  2382 

467    Uniontown  2345 


Chief  American  Auto  Pleasure  Routes. 


Miles 
521 
56i 
671 
725 
796 
827 
886 
929 
952 
984 
1101 
1136 
1166 
1269 
1310 
1354 
1434 
1504 
1558 
1650 
1776 
1890 
1931 
1999 
2060 
2159 
2183 
-2^07 
2297 
2366 
2313 
2429 
2527 
2625 
2692 
2814 


Overland  Higli way- 
Livingston 
MERIDIAN 
Jackson 
Vicksburg  • 
Monroe 
Ruston 

SHREVEPORT 

Marshall  , 

Longview 

Tyler 

DALLAS 

FORT  WORTH 

Weatherford 

Albany 

Abelene 

Sweetwater 

Gail 

Brownfield 

Bronco 

ROSWELL 

Alamogordo 

EL  PASO 

Mesilla  Park 

Deming 

Lordsburg 

DOUGLAS 

BISBEE 

Tombstone 

TUCSON 

Florence  • 

Mesa 

PHOENIX 
Agua  Caliente 
Yuma 

El  Centre  . 
SAN  DIEGO 


■Cont'd 
Miles 
2293 
2253 
2142 
2089 
2017 
1985 
1928 
1884 
1861 
1820 
1712 
1677 
1648 
1544 
1503 
1459 
1379 
1310 
1258 
1163 
1038 
924 
833 
816 
764 
655 
630 
604 
516 
448 
400 
385 
287 
189 
122 
0 


GEO.  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
Colors:     Red,  blue  and  red  band 
■  with  white  letter   W  on  white 

blue  band. 
Miles 


Miles 

SAVANNAH 

3943 

Augusta 

3810 

ATLANTA 

3638 

Chattanooga 

3502 

MEMPHIS 

3153 

Cape  Girardeau 

2881 

ST.  LOUIS 

2712 

KANSAS  CITY 

2413 

OMAHA 

2191 

SIOUX  CITY 

2079 

SIOUS  FALLS 

1983 

DEADWOOD 

1545 

Buffalo 

1299 

Cody 

1117 

Livingston 

867 

BUTTE 

728 

Missoula 

589 

W  allace 

433 

SPOKANE 

346 

SEATTLE 

0 

JACKSON  HIGHWAY 

Colors:  Black  letters,  J  H  on 
.  toMte  band. 

VLllQS  Miles 

0    CHICAGO  1066 

85    Rensselear  981 

131    Lafayette  935 

197    INDIANAPOLIS  869 

241    Columbus  825 

332    LOUISVILLE  734 


0  CLEVELAND  427 

52  Wooster  375 

74  Mt.  Vernon  353 

118  COLUMBUS  309 

209  Washington,  C.  H.  218 

285  Maysviile  132 

3-^9  Lexiiigton  78 

427  LOUISVILLE  0 


371  Bardstown 

397  Hodgensville 

444  Glascow 

531  NASHVILLE 

577  Columbia 

613  Lawrenceburg 

656  Florence 

663  Tuscumbia 


695 
669 
622 
535 
489 
453 
410 
403 


Jackcoii  Ilif^iiway — Coiu'd 

Miles  Miles 

768    Columbus  298 

865    Meridian  201 

950    Hattiesburg-  116 

998    Poplarville  78 

1047    Slidell  19 

1066    NEW  ORLEANB  0 


JEFFERSON  HIGHWAY 

Colors:   Blue,  white  and  blue  band 
with    letters  J  H  combined 
the  white. 


Miles 

Miles 

0 

WINNIPEG,  CAN. 

2277 

68 

Emerson  : 

2209 

168 

Thief  River  Falls 

2109 

258 

Bagley 

2019 

289 

Bemidji 

1988 

387 

Wadena 

1890 

450 

Little  Falls 

1827 

498 

St.  Cloud 

1779 

521 

Elk  River 

1756 

547 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1730 

657 

ST.  PAUL 

1720 

609 

Fairbault 

1668 

625 

Owatonna  . 

1652 

657 

Albert  Lea 

1620 

699 

Mason  City 

1578 

746 

Iowa  Falls 

1531 

828 

DES  MOINES 

1449 

878 

Osceola 

1399 

946 

Bethany 

1331 

996 

Cameron 

1281 

1060 

KANSAS  CITY 

1217 

0 

KANSAS  CITY 

204 

31 

Olathe 

173 

55 

Paola 

159 

125    Fort  Scott 
171  Pittsburg 
204  JOPLIN 


1096 

Pleasant  Hill 

1181 

1143 

Butler 

1134 

1159 

Rich  Hill 

1118 

1212 

Lamar 

1065 

1237 

Carthage 

1040 

1255 

JOPLIN 

1022 

1290 

Miami 

987 

1322 

Vinita  " 

956 

1394 

MUSKOGEE 

883 

1440 

Eufaula 

837 

1471 

McAlester 

806 

1510 

Stringtown 

767 

1554 

Durant 

723 

1578 

Denison 

699 

1589 

Sherman 

688 

1654 

Greenville 

623 

1687 

Sulphur  Springs 

590 

1731 

Mt.  Pleasant 

546 

1791 

Longview 

486 

1815 

Marshall 

462 

1859 

SHREVEPORT 

418 

1896 

Mansfield 

381 

1956 

Natchitoches 

321 

1996 

Colfax 

281 

2023 

Alexandria 

254 

2112 

Melville 

156 

2157 

Baton  Rouge 

120 

2277 

NEW  ORLEANS 

0 

KING  OF  TRAILS 

Colors 

Black   letters  K 

T  on 

yellow  band. 

Miles 

Miles 

0 

WINNIPEG  / 

1872 

68 

Emerson  / 

1804 

159 

GRAND  FORKS 

1713 

255 

FARGO 

1617 

309 

Wahpeton 

1563 

347 

Wheaton 

1525 

384 

Ortonville 

1468 

469 

Brookings 

1403 

526 

SIOUXFALLS 

1346 

612 

SIOUX  CITY 

1260 

722 

OMAHA 

1150 

791 

Auburn 

1081 

825 

Falls  City 

1046 

886 

Atchison 

986 

912 

Leavenworth 

960 

943 

KANSAS  CITY 

929 

968 

Olathe 

904 

1010 

Ottawa 

862 

Miles 

1120 

1182 

1233 

1272 

1309 

1339 

1383 

1417 

1441 

1452 

1525 

1556 

1626 

1748 

1821 

1872 


King  o\  'I rdW^— Cont'd 

Parsons 

Vinita 

Choteaii 

MUSKOGEE 

Eufaula 

McAlester 

Atoka 

Durant 

Denison 

Sherman 

DALLAS 

Waxahachiq 


WACO 
Nava.sota 
HOUSTON 
GALVESTON 


1626 
1767 
1839 
1991 


WACO 
AUSTIN 
SANTONIO 
LAREDO 


LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 

Colors:  Red,  white  and  blue  haud.^ 
iDith  letter  L  on  the  white.  ^ 

Miles  M - 

0    NEW  YORK  :^.:>2a 

94    PHILADELPHIA  3^2' 

211    Gettysburg  -312 

291    Bedford  3032 

355    Greensburg  2968 

386    PITTSBURGH  2937 

436    East  Liverpool  2887 

487    CANTON  2S3<i 

550    Mansfield  2773 

579    Bucyrus  2744 

644    LIMA  2679 

708    FORT  WAYNE  2615 

784    SOUTH  BEND  2539 

812    La  Porte  25H 

831    Valparaiso  2492 

863    Chicago  Heights  2460 


Connect. to  CHICAGO  18 


908 
920 
975 
1027 
1114 
1189 
1415 
1562 
1608 
1708 
1783 


Joliet 

Aurora 

Geneva 

Dixon 

Clinton 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Marshalltown 

OMAHA 

Grand  Island 

Kearney 

North  Platte 

Big  Spring 


2427 
2416 
2103 
234S 
2296 
2209 
2134 
190S 
1761 
1715 
1616 
1540 


Connection  to  Denver 


1832 
1936 


Sidney 

CHEYENNE 


240 
14^1 

1387 


Connection  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park 

Connection  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National 
Park 


1993 
2052 
2114 


Laramie 
Medicine  Bow 
Rawlins 


1331 » 
1271 
120'.t 


Connection  to  Yellow- 
stoiie  National  Park 


2232 
2331 
2419 


Green  Rivei* 
Evanston 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Connection  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park 


BOO 


2577 
2675 


Ibapah 
Ely 


Connection  to  Los 
Angeles,  via  Midland 
Trail 


565 


2756 
2831 
2956 
3054 
3194 
3244 
3286 


Eureka 
Austin 
Fallon 
Reno 

SACRAMENTO 

Stockton 

Liveimore 


56? 
492 
307 


Chief  Ammcan  Auto  Pleasure  Routes. 


LLicalii  iii^liwar — Cont'd 
-Miles  Miles 
3320    OAKLAND  3 
SAN  FRANOISOO  0 


MIDLAND  TRAIL 

West  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  coinciding 
with 
ROOSEVELT 
NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 

L  ^'lors:    Orange,  black  and  orange 

bands. 

0  WASHINGTON.D.O.  3368 
C3  Warronton  3305 
CuIpeiHsr  3277 
Gran  re  3256 
Gordonsvlile  3247 
Charlottesville  8227 


91 
112 
121 
141 

0  WASillNGTON" 
64  FroJoricksi>urg 
134  RICHMOND 
206  Charlottesville 


200 
142 
72 
0 


181 
218 
20 1 

281 

:m 

Ho 

\br> 
549 
564 
583 
fill 
622 
635 
719 
751 
791 
S22 
870 
043 
1095 
1162 
1195 
1232 
1270 
1316 
1346 
1 40'^ 
L443 
1502 
1587 
1691 
1731 
1763 
1843 
1931 
1971 
1990 
2029 
2047 
2089 
2132 
2160 
2233 
2257. 
2298 
2321 
2353 
2422 
2504 
2547 
2705 
2803 
2983 
3020 
3087 
3102 


Staunton  3187 
Lextnorton  3150 
Covington  3107 
Whit«  Sulphur  Springs  3087 


Charlestoh 
Hunlin^ortou 
Catlettsburg 
Mount  Sterling 
Winchester 
LEXINGTON 
Frankfort 
Shoroyville 
LOUtSS^ILLB 
French  Lick  Springa 
Loof^ootee 
VINCENNE8 
Olney 
Salem 

ST.  IX)UIS 

JEFFERSON  CITY 

Sedalia 

Warrensburg 

Pleasant  Hill 

KANSAS  CITY  . 

Lawrence 

TOPEKA 

Manhattan 

Clay  Center 

Beloit 

Plain  ville 

Colby 

Gooriland 

Burlington 

Limon 

DENVER 

Idaho  Springs 

Berthoud  Pass 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

Kremmling 

Wolcott 

Gleawood  Springs 
Rifle 

GRAND  JUNCTION 

Mack 

Cisco 

Thompson 

Green  River 

Price 

Prove 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Ibaisah 
Ely 

Tono-iah 

Golbield 

Westftard  Pass 

Big  Pine   


2977 
2922 
2913 
2821 
2804 
278 -> 
2757 
2733 
2706 
2649 
2617 
2577 
2546 
2498 
2425 
2273 
2206 
2173 
2136 
2098 
2052 
2022 
1965 
192, 
1866 
1781 
1677 
1637 
I60i 
1525 
1437 
1387 
1378 
1339 
1321 
1279 
1230 
1208 
1135 
1111 
1070 
1017 
1016 
946 
864 
821 
663 
565 
425 
348 
281 
266 


NATIONAL 
OLD  TRAILS  ROAD 

Colors:   Red,  white  and  blue  bands. 
Miles  Miles 
0    NEW  YORK  328,1 
94    PHILADELPHIA  318/ 
211    Getti^sburg  3070 
245    Hagerstown  3037 


Washington  to  Hagers- 
town 


0  Big  Pine  387 

18  Bishop  369 

107  Tioga  Pass  280 

181  Yose^nite  National  Park  206 

233  Bi<  Oak  Flat  154 

307  Stockton  80 

387  SAN  FRANOISOO  0 


3130  Indiiendence  238 

3147  Lone  Pine  221 

V?67  Mohave  101 

:;331  Saugus  37 

;v>,r,??  IX)^  ANGELES  0 


311 
374 
443 
518 
572 
616 
640 
680 
747 
818 
993 
1135 
1168 
1210 
1299 
1439 
1527 
1594 
1691 
1744 
1797 
1910 


Cumberland 

Uniontown 

Wlieeling 

Zariesvllle 

COLUMBUS 

Springfield 

Dayton 

Richmond 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Terre  Haute 

ST.  LOUIS 

Columbia 

Boonevllle 

Marshall 

KANSAS  CITY 

Council  Grove 

McPbenson 

Great  Bend 

Dodge  City 

Garden  City 

Syracuse 

La  Junta 


2971 

2907 

2838 

2763 

2709 

2665 

2641 

2601 

2535 

2463 

2288 

2146 

2113 

2071 

19; 

1842 

1754 

168- 

1590 

1537 

1484 

1371 


0 

La  Junta 

186 

66 

Pueblo 

120 

111 

Colorado  Springs 

75 

186 

DENV^ER 

0 

Pueolo  to  Trinidad 

92 

1995 

Trinidad 

1286 

2020 

Raton 

1261 

Raton    to  Santa 

Fe, 

via  Taos 

170 

2141 

Las  Vegas 

1140 

2214 

SANTA  FE 

1067 

2280 

ALBUQUERQUE 

ICOl 

0 

ALBUQUERQUE 

281 

166 

Gallup 

115 

281 

Holbrook 

0 

2367 
2392 
2528 
2628 
2658 
2723 


Socorro 

Magdalena 

Springerville 

Holbrook 

Winslow 

Flagstaff 


914 
889 
753 
653 
623 
558 


Flagstaff  to 

Grand 

Canyon 

84 

Williams  to 

Grand 

Canyon 

65 

2759 

Williams 

522 

2779 

Ash  Forks 

502 

2806 
2898 
969 
3052 
3135 
3218 


Connection,  via  Prescott  65 

To  Phoenix  174 

475 
383 
31 
229 
146 
63 


Seligman 

Kingman 

Needles 

Amboy 

Barstow 

San  Bernardino 


San  Bernardino  to  River- 

side 

11 

3270 

PASADENA 

11 

3281 

LOS  ANGELES 

0 

NATIONAL  OLD  TRAILS  ROAD 
Mesa  Verde  Branch 

0    La  Junta  670 

66    PUEBLO  604 

110    Canyon  City  560 

168    Salida  502 

215    Saguache  4 

250    Del  Norte  420 

312    Pagosa  Springs  358 

377    Durango        '  293 


Connection    to  Mesa 

 Verde  National  Park  62 

430    Farraington  "240 


National  Old  Trails  Road— Co?i<'4 
Miloa  Mile? 
461  Ship  Rock  209 
655  Gallup  115 
670    Holbrook   0 


MERIDIAN  HIGHWAY 

Colors:    White  band  witfi  red  ban^ 

add^  at  (urns. 
Miles 

0  WINNIPEG,  CAN 

68  Emerson 

159  GRAND  FORKS 

255  FARGO 

431  Water  town 

602  Yankton 

672  Noriolk 

723  Columbus 

774  York 

852  Belleville 

873  Concordia 

951  Salina 

969  McPherson 

am  Newton 

1031  WICBITA 

1064  Wellington 

W-H)  Caldwell 

1151  ENID 

1216  El  Reno 

1260  Anadarko 

1311  Lawton 

1371  WICHITA  FALLS 

1495  FORT  WORTH 

1635  WACO 

1856  HOUSTON 

1908  GALVESTON 


1635  WACO 

1766  AUSTH^ 

1848  SAN  ANTONIO 

2002  LAREDO 


Miles 
1906 
1840 
1749 
1653 
1477 
1306 
1236 
1185 
1134 
105ft 
1035 
957 
939 
902 
877 
844 
808 
757 
692 
648 
597 
537 
413 
273 
52 

 0 

367 
236 
154 
0 


Colors 
Miles 
0 
44 
79 

103 

160 

205 

225 

251 

271 

285 

308 

333 

361 

372 

411 

438 

466 

479 

508 

558 

574 

608 

650 

696 

734 

762 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 
HIGHWAY 

While  and  orang< 


DULUTH 

Moose  Lake 

Hinckley 

Rush  City 

ST.  PAUL 

Cannon  Falls 

Zumbrota 

Rochester 

Chatflekl 

Preston 

Creseo 

Alpha 

Oe'woiu 

Inrlouendence 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Iowa  City 

Columbus  Junction  - 

Wapello 

BURLINGTON 

Blandinsvi'le 

Macomb 

Rushville 

Jacksonville 

Greenfield 

Alton 

ST.  LOUIS 


bands . 
Miles 
1635 
1591 
1556 
1532 
1475 
1430 
1410 
1384 
1364 
13.50 
1327 
1302 
1274 
1263 
1224 
1197 
U69 
1156 
1127 
1077 
1061 
1027 
985 
939 
901 
873 


0 
54 
102 
120 
162 
238 
284 
321 
347 


CHICAGO 

Joliot 

Dwight 

Pontiac 

Bloomington 

SPRINGFIELD 

Litchfield 

Edwardsvilie 

ST.  LOUIS 


347 
293 
245 
227 
185 
109 
63 
26 
0 


777 
813 
858 
866 
025 
971 
1005 
1043 
1108 
1176 
1219 


Belleville 
Sparta 

Murphysboro 

Carbondale 

Cairo 

Fulton 

Bradford 

Jackson 

Corinth 

Tupelo 

Aberdeen 


858 
822 
777 
769 
710 
664 
630 
592 
527 
459 
418 


i  Mis 

s.  Yshlley  Highway — Cont'd 

Miles 

Miles 

(1240 

West  PoiDt 

395 

11293 

Macon 

342 

1365 

Meridian 

270 

1427 

Laurel 

208 

1469 

Hattiesburg 

196 

Hattiesburg  to  Gulf  port  74 

1635 

NEW  ORLEANS 

0 

NATIONAL  PARKS  HIGHV/AY 

Colors:      Red   and   white  bands. 

Miles 

Miles 

0 

CHICAGO 

2712 

74 

Racine 

2637 

97 

M IL  W  AU  K  E  f J 

2614 

129 

Oconomov/'o;* 

2  582 

180 

Madison 

2531 

223 

Baraboo 

2488 

362 

La  Crosso 

2385 

361 

Winona 

2350 

415 

Lake  City 

2296 

603 

MINNEAPOLIS— ST 

PAUL 

2208 

668 

St.  Cloud 

2143 

644 

Alexandria 

2067 

699 

Fergus  Falls 

2012 

768 

FARGO 

1944 

829 

Valley  City 

1882 

867 

Jamestown 

1845 

922 

Dawson 

1789 

975 

BISMARCK 

1736 

1054 

Hebron 

1657 

1095 

1166 

Sentinel  Butte 

1555 

1211 

Glendive 

150Q 

1245 

Fallon 

1466 

1256 

Terry 

1455 

1295 

Miles  City 

1416 

1346 

Forsyth 

1364 

1399 

Custer 

1313 

1447 

BILLINGS 

1255 

1523 

Reedpolnt 

1188 

1584 

Livingston 

1127 

Livingston  to  Yellow 

■ 

stone  National  Park 

55 

1611 

Bozeman 

1100 

1646 

Three  Forkfj 

1066 

1689 

Whitehall 

1022 

1723 

BUTTE 

988 

1749 

Anaconda 

902 

1776 

Deer  Lodge 

936 

1787 

Garrison  , 

v)24 

1810 

Drummoiiy 

901 

1823 

Bearmouth 

888 

1868 

MISSOULA 

843 

0 

Missoula 

212 

126 

Wallace 

86 

178 

Coeur  d'Alene 

34 

212 

SPOKANE 

0 

1905 

Ravalli 

806 

1997 

KALISPELL 

714 

Kalispell  to.Glacier  Na 

tional  Park 

34 

2095 

Libby 

016 

2116 

Troy 

595 

2156 

Bonner's  Ferry 

555 

2194 

fiandpoint 

517 

2264 

SPOKANE 

2301 

Davenport 

2324 

Creston 

388 

2332 

Wilbur 

379 

2344 

Almira 

367 

2367 

Coulee  City 

344 

2409 

Waterville 

302 

2436 

WENATCHEE 

275 

Wenatchee  to  Cle  Elum 

via  Blewett  Pass 

65 

2451 

Columbia  River 

260 

2463 

Trinidad 

248 

2471 

Quincy 

240 

2495 

Vantage  Ferry 

216 

2529 

Ellensburg 

183 

2559 

Cle  Elum 

152 

2574 

Easton 

137 

2595 

Laconia 

116 

2607 

Bide-a-Wee 

104 

2621 

North  Bpind 

C-0 

2045 

Redmond 

661 

Chiej  American  Auto  Pleasure  Routes. 


m5 


1910  PORTLAND 
196G  Salern 
2237  Medford 


2479  Redding 

2622  SACRAMENTO 

2671  Stoektfin 


National  Parks  Highway — Cont'd 
Miles  Miles 
2671  SEATTLE  40 
2712    TACOMA  0 


Tacoma  to  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  57 


NATIONAL  PARK-TO -PiVKK 
HIGHWAY 
A  Circuit  Route  of  National  "f'arl^K 
Miles  Aliles 
0    DENVER  4.!.03 


To    Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park 


113  CHEYENNE  4290 

266  Douglas  4137 

320  CASPER  4083 

457  Thermopolla  3946 

585  Cody  3818 

722  YELLOWSTONE 

NATIONAL  PARK  367  i 

777  Lvingston  3626 

849  WhiteTSulph\ir  Springs  3554 

945  GREAT  FALLS  3458 

1077  GLACIER  NATIONAL 

PARK  3326 

1114  Kalispell  3289 

1376  SPOKANE         ^  3027 

1706  SEATTLE  2697 

1747  TACOMA  2656 


To  MOUNT  RAINIER 
NATIONAL  PARK  77 


2493 
2437 
2166 


To    CRATER  LAKE 
NATIONAL  PARK  82 


1924 
1781 
1732 


To  YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


128 


2790  Fresno 
2838  Visalia 


1608 
1665 


To  ROOSEVELT 

NATIONAL  PARK  57 


2931  Bakersfield  1472 

3059  LOS  ANGELES  1344 

3204  Barstow  1299 

3370  Needles  1033 


To    ZION  NATIONAL 

PARK  314 


3582  Williams 


To  GRAND  CANYON 
NATIONAL  PARK  65 


3618 
3828 
4005 


Flagstaff 

Gallup 

Durango 


785 
575 
397 


To    MESA  VERDE 
NATIONAL  PARK  62 


4215 
4273 
4328 
4403 


Salida 

Canyon  City 
Colorado  Springs 
DENVER 


188 
130 
75 
0 


OLD  SPANISH  TRAIL 

Color  a:    ~^ed  and  yelloio  bands 


Miles 

Miles 

0 

JACKSONVILLE 

2956 

60 

Lake  City 

2896 

112 

Madison 

2844 

174 

TALLAHASSEE 

2782 

202 

Quincy 

2754 

266 

Chip  ley 

2690 

307 

De  Funiak  Springs 

2649 

356 

Munson 

2600 

386 

Fiomaton 

2570 

425 

Bay  -Minette 

2531 

*456 

MOBILE 

2500 

520 

Biloxi 

2436 

532 

Gulfpbrt 

2494 

574 

Bav  St.  Louis 

2482 

G27 

NFW  ORLEANS 

2329 

741 

Thibodaux 

2215 

IS! organ  City 

2164 

MA 

>.'C'W  Iborin. 

2107 

Old  Spanish  Trail — Cont'd 


Allies 

\Iile^ 

898' 

Crow  lev 

20  5  N 

963 

LAKE "  ( '  h'  ' 

989 

]or,'- 

1013 

Br^^umcn'^ 

i  Q4  "''. 

1 104 

HOT'S'T 

1  ]  Hv! 

1 822 

1  I7i] 

1 1  ir, 

Co'm. 

1770 

174^< 

!  ->32 

i  '  '-j  f> 

1 7]] 

1277 

i;^i  5 

SAN  'ANT'  ' 

1347 

>  'l  ':--'  . 

1388 

Kerr  V  fill-; 

1443 

'  !  •  '  1  :•> 

1507 

Sonoi""'''' 

■*  4  4  .<; 

1545 

Ozoru;. 

141  J 

1590 

Sheffield 

13G0 

1663 

Fort  Stockton 

1293 

1722 

1757 

Kent 

1 1 

1795 

Van  Horfi 

1  "5 '  )_? 

1828 

Sierra  B]at'(:=j 

i  i "  s 

1886 

Fabens 

1915 

EL  PASO 

J  041 

1956 

Mesilla  Park 

lf)0() 

2025 

Deming 

93 1 

2086 

Lordsburg 

870 

2131 

ilodoo 

82;"! 

2184 

DOUGLAS 

2208 

BISBEE 

74y 

2234 

Tombstone 

722 

2260 

Benson 

6G<" 

2311 

TUCSON 

646 

2378 

Florence 

578 

2439 

PHOENIX 

517 

2537 

Agua  Caliente 

419 

2636 

Yuma 

2700  . 

El  Centro 

2768 

Campo 

2822 

SAN  DIPXrO 

131 

2956 

LOS  AN<'^ELEP- 

(< 

PACIFIC  IHIGHWA  Y 

Colors:  Black  mters  on  v:hite 
Miles  ^ 

^NCOUVER,  B.  C. 
Blaine 
BeJIingham 


0 
33 
57 
87 
127 
164 
206 
240 
278 
282 
319 
330 
365 
373 
380 
419 
448 
507 
547 
583 
603 
672 
686 
707 
795 
806 
873 
905 
948 
997 
1050 
1098 
1133 
1168 
1171 
1231 
f270 
1309 
1356 
1410 
1438 
1457 
1473 


]M4-  Vernon 
E^rett 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
OLYMPIA 
Centralia 
Chohalis 
Kelso 
Kalama 
Vancouver 
PORTLAND 
Oregon  City 
SALEM 
Albany 
Eugene 
Drain 
Roseburg 
Canyonville 
Grants  Pass 
MEDFORD 
Ashland 
Sisson 
Dunsmuir 
Redding 
Red  Bluff 
Chico 
Marysviile 
SACRAMEK 
Stockton 
Livermore 
OAKLAND 
SAN  FR.a  :-: 
San  Jose 
Gilroy 
Salinas 
King  Oil:.- 
Paso  Ro ■>](>> 
San  Luis  O'-n 
Arroyo  Cij.a', 
Santa  Maria 


Miles 
J  807 
1774 
1750 
1720 

1  r.sn 

1  o4'l 


:«477 
1442 
1434 
1417 
1378 
1341) 
1300 
1260 
1224 
1204 
1135 
1111 
lOP.S 
1012 
1001 
934 


m 


Chief  Arnencan  Auto  Plmsiore  Routes. 


Cont'd 


.P^lcl6c  Highway 

Lot:  OHvos 
SAKTA  HAHBAKA 

Sii-a  Jujji  CapistraDo 
SAN  i>Il::UO 
Viti  Jufttia,  Mj3x*c<) 


1508 

1658 
1717 

um 

1807 


299 
248 

349 
90 
17 
0 


Pike's  Peak  Ocean  Hi'w'y 

636 
679 
704 
74-1 
811 

913 


Parker's  Pi-airie 
Aicxajidrift 

Butchiiif-on 
St.  Polor 
M  AN  K  A  TO 
St.  Clalr 
Mapieton 

Wells 

Kiester,  Minn. 
Lake  Mills,  Totta 

MikS'..r.  C-.il  V 


Max;.      l.  :%1o. 

t^T.  LOl'lS,  Mo. 
^ilKMPHlS,  Teim.^ 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  ^ 
Monroe,  La. 
Akxaiuiria 
Bunkie 
Opelou'^a^ 
Ljfefa.yotte 
Ivlorgan  < -ity 
HoiiJYia 

NEW  ORT.KAXvS 


PIKES     PEAK    .OCEAN  TO 

(MIKAN  HIGHWAY 

The    I*t:r«h.iiijr    Transport  Route 

r'o'lors:  Rc-<}  and  ijoMU  hands. 
'7vorv>.  New  Y(/fl;  (o  Pittsburgh  it 
(ollow^.  r.h«  N^'m.  Peon  Hii2:hway. 

0    Ni:W  Yv)HK  3606 

0    .FERHLY  CITY  36Wi 

NEWARK  3594 

Morrlptowii  3576 

Uiwikottjsrowii  3551 

Easioa                    .  3530 

Bethiehem  3519 

A  lien  town  3513 

HEAD  I  NO  3478 

HARRISBURfJ  3424 

Mifflintowji  3360 

i^wistown  .3357 

H\iiulngcioii  3324 

Tyrone  3207 

Aitoona  3281 

Ebensburg  3255 

Johnstown  3*2^ 

Blairsville  3200 

PITTSBURGH  3170 

Steuboavlllc  3 128 

Cadiz  3102 

Uhilclisvine  3077 

Coshoctron  3044 

Newark  3004 


30 


'237 
24'f 
28:2 
30  :> 
325 
351 
360 
397 
436 
478 

r>04 

529 
562 
602 


97! 
1014 
1047 
1 110 
1100 
1258 
KiOO 
1337 
1380 
14,53 
152C. 
1591 
1606 
1754 
1794 
1827 
1911 
1990 
2055 
2087 
2126 
2178 
2222 
2251 
2291 
2352 
2409 
2473 
2514 
2551 
2601 
2638 
26(>0 
2681 
2721 
2781 
2815 
2831 
2818 
2885 
2941 
2963 
3026 
3087 
3120 
3162 
3204 
3235 
3269 
3311 
3310 
3358 
3404 
3422 
3450 
3503 
3528 
3<540 
35.50 
3573 
3603- 
3606 


COLUMBUtf 
SpringGolil 
DAYTON 
Richmond 
lNDiAJv\\POLI^ 
RookvilJe 
XcwiiiiU)  ^ 
l>ej--a!ur 

SPRlX(.iFii-JLP 
.f:i<'kK()n\ilJe 
Haimiiwl 
Marou 

c:uilhcothb; 

(.'ameron 
ST  Jf)8KPH 

Ri^lloviile 
Smitli 
Norton 
Golby 
Goodlaufi 
Biu-lingtoo 
Ijnion 

COLOR A1>0  HP.R'f. 
HiVtHcl 
Buena  V  Lstn 
Lead  vi  lie 
Waleott 

Glenw(K>d  Si>rtr)K»' 
Rlllo 
Meeker 
RariKel.v 
Vernal 
Oucheen*? 
Soldier  CYeek 
Heber 

SALT  LAKK  <'1TY 
OGOEN 
Britjliam 
Tremonron 
Snow\ille 
Park  \'iaiey 
Luoln 
MOiitrllo 
Coi>r»» 
Wells 
Klko 
Ctu-lin 

Batdr  Mouul:au 

Wimierniiccu 

Imlu  y 

Loveioclos 

Hot  HpringH 

Wa' Is  worth 

RENO 

Beckwith  . 

Portola 

Quincy 

Berry  Creek 

Oroville 

Mary  svi  lie 

SACRAMENTO 

Dixon 

Vacaville 

Fairfield 

Martinez 

OAKLAND 

SAN  FRANC  ISCO 


—Com:  a 
Mile<i 
2970 
2927 
2902 
2862 
2795 
273^ 
2<>93 

2592 
2559 
2487 
2407 
2<W8 
2306 
22G9 
2226 
2L53 
2080 

mo 

119^ 
t852 

lavi 

1779 
1695 
1616 
15.>1 
i510 
1480 
U28i 
]3^>'4 
1355 
1312 
1254 
1107 
1133 
1002 
105.5 
1005 
968 
946 
925 


8S'"J 
84, 
701 
775 
758 
721 
66; 
l>43 
580 
510 
486 
444 
402 
371 
337 
295 
287 
248 
202 
184 
156 
103 
78 
66 
56 
33 
3 
0 


PUGET  SOUND  TO  GULF 


0 

SEATTLE 

2701 

01 

Cle    El  urn 

2700 

122 

ElleiL^l)urg 

2660 

168 

Yakima 

2623 

270 

Pasco 

2512 

327 

Walla  Walla 

2464 

372 

Pendleton 

2410 

425 

La  Cxrande 

2366 

484 

Baker  CMty 

2307 

555 

Weiser 

2236 

636 

BOISE 

2155 

682 

Mountain  llousf 

2100 

780 

TWIN  FALLS 

2011 

836 

Albion 

1055 

877 

Strevell 

1014 

907 

Snowville 

18S4 

947 

lYemonton 

1844 

968 

BrlRham 
(XJDEN 

1823 

99f) 

1801 

Paget  Sound  to  Gulf— Co»Z*<l 


Miles 

Miles 

1027 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

1764 

1115 

JBvaoston 

1676 

1214 

Green  River 

1577 

1324 

Rawlins 

1467 

1386 

Medicine  Bow 

1405 

1445 

Irfijramie 

1346 

1502 

CHEYENNE 

1289 

1560 

Greeley 
DENVER 

1231 

1617 

1174 

1692 

Colorado  Springs 

1099 

1730 

PUEBLO 

1055 

1828 

Trinidad 

969 

1853 

Raton 

953 

1947 

Clayton 

844 

2080 

AMARILLO 

711 

2170 
2225 

Plain  view 

621 

Lubbock 

566 

2287 

Lamesa 

504 

2342 

Big  Spring 
Sterling  OiXy 

449 

2391 

400 

2434 

San  AnseJo 

357 

2503 

Menard 

288 

2542 

Mason 

249 

2586 

Frederieksburs: 

•205 

2625 

Boerne 

166 

2657 

SAN  ANTONIO 

134 

2791 

CORJTTS  CHRIST! 

0 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY 

Colors :   WhUe.  red  and  white  bands 
wiih  l4itters  T  R  in  ivhiU  on  wide 
band. 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H, 
St,  Johnsbury.  Vt. 
Montpelier 
Burlinigton 
Plattsburg,  N.  H 
Malone 
Water  town 
Oswego 
ROCHESTER 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
l^ndon  Canada 
Port  Huron.  Mich. 
Flint 
Bay  City 
Cheboygan 
Mackinaw  Citj- 
Escanaba,  Mich. 
Superior,  Wis. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 
Bemidji 
Crookston 
GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 
Devil's  Lake 
Minot 
Bulord 

Glasgow,  Mont. 
Havre 

Glaclei'  National  Park 
Kallspell 

Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 
SEATTLE 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


YELLOWSTONE  TRAIL 

Colors:  Black  letters  on  yellow  sign. 


0 

NEW  YORK 

3594 

150 

Albany 

2444 

Boston  to  Albany 

190 

246 

UTICA 

3348 

296 

SYRACUSE 

3298 

321 

Auburn 

347 

Geneva 

393 

ROCHESXr?. 

430 

Batavia 

469 

BUFFALO 

532 

W^est  field 

3062 

0 

New  York 

3531 

105 

BINGHAMTON 

3336 

254 

Elmlnv 

3277 

320 

Hornell 

3211 

441 

Jamestown 

3090 

469 

VVestfield 

3062 

500 

ERIE 

3031 

563 

ERIE 

3031 

Chief  American  Auto  Pleasure  Routes. 
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*  Yellowstone  Trail- 
Mllea 

CLEVELAND 


\  667 
\  726 
i  789 
849 
'  952 
1002 
1053 
1120 
1143 
,  1205 
1224 
.  1256 
1314 
1430 
1443 


NorWalk 
TOLEDO 
Bryan 

SOUTH  BEND 
Valparaiso 
CHICAGO 
Racine 

MILWAUKEE 
Fond  du  Lac 
Oshkosh 
Appleton 
Stevens  Point. 
Chippewa  Falls 
Eau  Claire 


-ConVd 

Miles 
2927 
2868 
2805 
2745 
2642 
2592 
2541 
2474 
2451 
2389 
2370 
2338 
2280 
2164 
2161 


Yellowstone  Trail — Cont'd 

Miles  Miles 

1533  ST.  PAUL  2061 

1543  IMINNEAPOLTB  2051 

1643  Olivia  1951 

16SS  Montevideo  1906 

1743  Ortonville  1851 

1758  Milbaok  1836 

1867  Aberdeen  1727 

1968  MobridJ^e  1626 

2085  Lemmon  1509 

2160  Bowman  1434 

2219  Baker  1375 

2340  Miles  City  1254 

2381  Forsytii  1213 

2494  BILLINGS  1100 

2621  Livinffaton  973 


Yellowstone  Trail — Cont'd 
Miles  Mil( 
Livingston  to  Yellow- 
stone Park 


2648 
2743 
2894 
3020 
3072 
3116 
3178 
3277 
3325 
3426 
3472 
3503 
3594 


Bozeman 

BUTTE 

MISSOULA 

Wallace 

Coeur  d' Alone 

SPOKANE 

Colfax 

Walla  Walla 

Pasco 

Yakima 

Ellenburg 

Cle  Eliira 

SEATTLE 


U4() 
851 
700 
574 
52 
478 
420 
327 
277 
If)  8 
122 
01 
0 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN  HIGHWAY. 


0.0 
6.6 
7.8 
10.0 
16.8 
21.2 
23.1 
25.7 
27.5 
28.0 
30.7 
34.7 
38.3 
40.0 
46.1 
52.0 


Easton  to  Reading 
EASTON 
Farmersville 
Butztown 
Bethlehem 
Allentown 
Wescoeville 
Trexlerville 
Brelnirigsville 
Newton 
Rothrocksvillc 
Monterey 
Kutztown 
Moselem  Springs 
Kirbyville 
Solomon's  Temple 
READING 


52.0 
45.4 
44.2 
41.4 
35.'. 
30,8 
28.9 
26.3 
24.5 
23.4 
21.3 
•  17.3 
13.7 
12.0 
5.9 
0.0 


0.0 

0.6 
0.8 
1.4 
1.6 
2.0 
2.6 
3.4 
-  4.4 
5.2 
6.2 
8.0 
8.3 
8.4 
8.5 
9.0 

10.0 
10.2 
10.7 
11.0 
11.2 
11.6 
11.8 
13.6 
14.6 
17.4 
.20.0 
22.5 
22.6 
25,0 
30.5 
32  4 
35.8 
36.5 
39.4 
4K5 
44.0 
46.2 
55.2 
57.7 


Philadelphia  to  rAf-vliag 
PHILADELPH.rA 

City  Hall 
Spring  Garden  St. 
U.  S.  Mint 
Parkway 
Washington  Mt. 
Lincoln  Monument 
Under  brid^'e 
Under  bridge 
Under  bridge  - 
Under  bridge  • 
Cross  Ridge  Ave. 
Huston  Monument 
Under  viaduct 
Cross  Wayne  Ave. 
Lincoln  Drive 
Four  corners 
McCallum  St. 
Iron  Viaduct 
Germantown 
St.  Martin's  Lane 
Willow  Grove  Ave. 
Chestnut  Hill 
Cross  R.  R. 
Chestnut  Hill  Ave, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy 
Barren  Hill 
Plymouth 
De  Kalb  St. 
Main*St. 
Norristown 
Jeffersonville 
Collegeville 
Trappe 
Isimerick 
Sanatoga 
Pottstown 
Stowe 

Douglassville 
BaumstoWn 
Black  Bear 
READING 


57.7 

57,1 
66.9 
56.3 
56,1 
55.7 
.55.1 
54,3 
53,3 
52.5 
51,5 
49.7 
49.4 
49.3 
49,2 
48. 

47.7 

t7.5 
7.0 
46.7 
40.5 
46  1 
45.9 
44.1 
43.1 
40.3 
37.7 
35  2 
35.1 
32,7 
27.2 
25.3 
21.9 
21.2 
18.3 
16.2 
13,7 
11,5 

2.: 

0.0 


Reading   to   Harrisburg  Section 

0,0  READING  53,5 

2,0  Wyomissing  51,5 

4,9  Singing  Spring?^  45,9 

8,2  Wernersville  45.3 

11.5  Robesonia  42  0 

14,4  Womelsdorf  39,1 

17.2  Waterloo  SQ.S 

21,1  Myerstowu  32.4 

28.1  Lebanon  25.4 

32,9  Annville  20.6 


37,4 
40.8 
\41\5 
44.0 
53.2 
53.5 


Reading  to  Ilavrltihiiv^— Cont'd 


Paimyra 
Hershey 
Swataro. 
Hummelstown 
Viaduct 

HARRISBURG 


16.1 
12.7 
12.0 
9.5 
0.3 
00 


Harrisburg   to   Lewistoii  Sect 

0.0    HARRISBURG  6 

8.4    Dauphin  68.4 

13.1    Cross  R.  R.  53.7 

14.6  Cross  Bridge  52.2 

(25c  toll) 

19.8    New  Buffalo  47.0 

29.3    Liverpool  37,5 

40.0    Millerstown  26,8 

45.0    Thompsontowu  21.1 
New  Mexico 

54.7  Mifflintowu  12.1 
55.6    Cuba  Mills  11.2 

66.8  LEWISTOWN  0.0 


Lewistown  to  Huntingdon  Section 


0,0 
6,1 
11,1 
16.1 

22.2 
24.9 
28.0 
33.3 


LE  V/ISTOWN 
Strodes  Mills 
McVeytown 
Atkinson's  Mills 
Mt.  Union 
Mapleton 
Mill  Creek 
HUNTINGDON 


33,3 
27,2 
22,2 
17,2 
ILl 
8.4 
5.3 
0.0 


Optional  Route 
Lewistown    to  Huntingdon 
Reedville.  Bellville  and 
Mill  Croelc 
0.0  LEWISTOWN 

2.1  Burnham 

4.2  Yeagertown 
5,8  Reodville 

15,4  Bellville 
21.2  Allensville 
31,1    Mill  Creek 
36.8  HUNTINGDON 


via 


36.8 
34.7 
32.6 
31.0 
21.4 
15.6 
5.7 
0.0 


Huntingdon  to  Ebensburg  Section 
via  Tyrone  and  Altoona  over 
Buckhorn  Mountain 


11,1 

21  9 
27,4 
30.0 
34:2 
37,2 
40.8 
43  1 
48.9 
53.0 
56.7 
62.5 
62.7 
62.8 
68.0 
69.0 


HUNTINGDON 
Alexandria 
Water  Street 
Birmingham 
Tyrone 
Grazierville 
Bellwood 
Pinecrolt 
Juniata 
Altoona 
Buckhorn 
Ashville 
Chest  Springs 
Loretto 
Loretto  Road 
Monterey 
Winterset 
EBENSBURG 


69,0 
60.7 
57.9 
47,1 
41,6 
39,0 
34,8 
31.8 
28,2 
25.9 
20,1 
16.0 
12.3 
6.5 
6.3 
6.2 
1.0 
0.0 


Optional  Route 
Huntingdon    to    Ebensburg  via 
Hollidaysburg,  Cresson  und 
Loretto 

0.0  HUNTINGDON  51.5 
8.3  Alexandria  43.2 
11.1    Water  Street  40.4 


Huntingdon  to  Ebensburg— Co/^^'r/ 
13.2    Yellow  Springy  38.3 

16.4  Williamsburg  35.1 

18.5  GamPter  33.0 

22.2  Canoe  Crook  29.3 

26.7  Geesenowfi  24.8 

27.3  Fratiktowu  2-l.Jl 

29.8  Hollidaysburg  21.7 
32.2    DuncansviUe  19.3 

36.5  Prince  Gal i t  >^or. -^iM.  ings  1.3.0 
5    Portage  Junction  13.0 

39.4  Summit  12.1 

40.6  Cresson  lO-.j 
45.1  Loretto  i'A 
45-3    Monterey  0.2 

51.5  EBENSBURG  JJJ} 
Ebensburg  to  Pittsburg  SectKTn  via 

Johnstown,  New  Alexandria 


0.0 
7.6 
L0.9 
15.0 
17.8 
21.7 
30,0 
32,1 
42,6 
52,1 
53.0 
54.1 
65,5 
57.8 
59,9 
62,3 
65.0 
06.7 
71.7 
77.8 
84.7 


and  Murrysville 
EBENSBURG 
Mundays  X  Road 
Vinco 

Conemaugh 

Johnstown 

Cramer 

Armagh 

Clyde 

Blairsville 

New  Alexandrkw 

Salemville 

Congruity 

Five  Points 

New  Salem 

Delmont 

Export 

Newlonsburg 

Murrysville 

Momoeville 

Wilkinsburg 

PITTSBURGH 


84.7 
'  71. i 
■7:1.8 
68.^ 
66.i» 
63.0 
54.7 
52.  G 
42,1 
32  0 
31.7 
30.(> 
29.2 
26,9 
24.8 
22.4- 
19.7 
18. ii 


Optional  Route 
Ebensburg     to     Pittsburg  \i 
Mundays    Cross    Road,  Navr 
Alexandria  and  Greensburg 


0,0 
7,6 
14.2 
16.9 
21.0 
30.2 
39.5 
43.4 
49.4 
53.6 
55.8 
59.1 
65.8 
2 

69.0 
3.2 
79.9 
80.2 


EBENSBURG 
Mundays  X  RotM..'. 
Chiekoree 
Armagh 
Clyde 
Blairsville 
New  Alex.'UK'.i 
Crab  Tree 
Greensbur;; 
Grapevillo 
Adamsburg 
Irwin 

E.  McKeespori 
Turtle  Creek 
E.  Pittsburgh 
Wilkinsburg  1 
Grant  Boulevara 
PITTSBURGH 


/2.t 


Pittsburgh  to  Paris  SfCtion 

0.0    PITTSBURGH  34. 

4.5    Grafton  29  1 

5.9    Remalton  2'".. 

8.5    Santiago  L'-.' 

21.8    Bavington  I  j.  < 

27.5    Florence  0.: 

34.4  PARIS,  Pa.  i)  i 
(Paris  is  at  Pa.  State  Irae.) 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  TRUNK  LINE  ROUTES. 


ALBERT  PIKE  HIGHWAY 
From   Hot   Springs,    Ark.,  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Col, 
ALTON  WAY 
White,  black  mid  'White  bands. 
From  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  295 

ARROWHEAD  TRAIL 

.MHrkfd  with  arrmchead  in  circle 
From  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  to 

Jjjs  Angeles,  Cal.,  8o3  miievS, 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
YelloWr  black  and  yeUow  bands 
From  Terro  Haiit^  to  St.  Louis, 

J 11  miles,  and  Hannibal.  Mo.,  343 

T\ij(>s. 

BLACK  AND  YELIX)W  TRAIL 
Black  and  yeUow  Imnd^. 
Prom  Chicago,  111.,  to  Yellow- 
st;>iic  National  Park,  Wyo.,  1610 

Br.ACK  DLAMOND  TRAIL 
Bl  ick  diamand  on  wh  Ue  band, 
ill  Illinois  from  Springfield  to 
X.'srivlUe. 

BLACKHAWK  TRAIL 
Black  head  on  white  band. 
I'rorn  Dixon,  111.,  to  Reloit,  Wis., 
f'*)  miles. 
fil.ACK     HIIJ.S  —  DEN\^ER 
DIAMOND  HIGHWAY 
From  Denver,  Col.,  to  Dead- 
ivofHi,  S.  D„  460  miles. 

BLUE  GRASS  TRAIL 
White,  blue  and  whiJe  bands 
.Across  Illinois  from  Momence, 
III.,   to  Burlington.  Iowa. 
Across  Iowa  trom  Buriin^on  to 
Omaha, 

BLUE  TRAIL 

Marked  iDith  bhu:  hands. 
From    Glacier    Park  Station, 
Montana  to  Banff.  Canada,  327 
miles, 

BOONE  WAY 
From    I.«xington,    N,    C.  to 
Louisville,  Ky. 

BUFFALO  TRAIL 
From  Great  Fall-?  to  Billings, 
Mont.,  253  miles, 
CALIFORNIA  —  BANFF  BEE 

LINE  HIGBrVVAY 
From  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  to  Banff, 
Canada,  via  Spokane,  Wash. 
CANNON  BALL  TRAIL 
Black  ball  on  white  band. 
From  Chicago,  111.,  to  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  341  miles. 

CATERPILLAR  TRAIL 
Gree  t  name  on  oramjc  hand. 
From  Peoria  to  PontifK-.  111., 
nO  miles. 

CHICAGO.  KANSAS  CITY  AND 

GULF  HIGHWAY 
FHack  letters  C  K  C  G  within  red 
cross  on  whUe  band . 
From  Chicago  to  Galveston. 
CORN  BELT  ROUTE 
White  b'vid  uyilh  yello-w  ear  of  corn. 

From  EiTner.  Ind„  to  Budingtou, 
r:i, 

CROSS-STATE  HIGHWAY 

Whif-e    crofss    on    bl-ack  hard. 
From  Hn-'nibal  to  St.  Joseph, 

.Mo.,  218  rr.iic.^.. 


CUSTER  BATTLEFIELD 

HIGHWAY 
Red,    white    and   red  bands. 
From  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  Glacier 
National  Park,  Mont. 

DENVER-YELLOTVT5TONE 

HIGHWAY 
lYom  Denver  to  South  Entrance 
of  Yellowstone  Park. 

DIAMOND  TRAIL 
From  PYeeport,  111,,  to  Gales- 
burg.  111.,  124  miles. 

DIXIE  BEE  LINE 
Yellow  letters  on  black  band. 
From  Danville,  111,,  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

EGYPTIAN  TRAIL 
Black  figure  on  yeWtw  batid. 
From  Chicago  to  Cairo,  111.,  497 
miles, 

F.  F.  F.  HIGHWAY  , 

Letters  F  F  F  and  arrorv^. 
lYom  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to 
Las  Vegtis,  N.  M.,  639  miles. 

FORT  S^MITH,  PAUL'S  VALLEY 
&  WICHITA  FALLS  HIGHWAY 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Wichita 
Falls,  To.ms,  331  miles. 

GEYSER-TO-GJ^\ClER 
HIGHWAY 
From   Yellowstone   to  Glacier 
National  Park,  546  miles. 

GRANT  HIGHWAY 
From  Chicago,  II!.,  to  Portland, 
Ore.,    via    .South    Entrance  to 
Yellowstone  Park. 

GREAT  WHITE  \VA^' 
Wide  ivhiic  band. 
Acroas  Iowa  from  Davenport  to 
Omaha,  337  miles, 

HAWKEYE  HIGHWAY 
Blue  letter  H  on  white  band. 
Across  lowj?  from  Dubuque  to 
Sioux  City,  340  miles. 

INDIAN  HEAD  TRAIL 
From  Galesburg,  111.,  to  Mimie- 
apolis,  Minn.,  413  miles. 
KANSAS  -  OKL  AHOM  A  -  TEXAS  I 
AND  GULF  HIGHWAY 
From  Florence,  Kan.,  to  Dallas, 
Tex.,  514  miles.  , 
KTCKAPOO  TRAIL 
White,  red  and  while  bands. 
From  Peoria  to  Mascatine,  111. 
LAKES-rO-GULF  HIGHWAY 
Black  letters  L  G  on  while  bands. 
From  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  1826  miles. 

LEE  HIGHWAY 
From     Gettysburg     to  New 
Orleans. 

LEWIS    AND    CLARK  TRAIL 
Lewlston.   Idaho,  to  Missoula, 
Mont. 

LIBERTY  HIGHWAY 
Red  bands. 
From  Now  York  to  Erie,  Pa., 
496  miles. 

LOGAN-LEE  HIGHWAY 
Red,   while  and  blue  bands  with 
L  L  H  on  white. 
Across  Illinois  from  Rock  Island, 
111.,  to  Padiicah.  Xy.,,  4-41  miles. 


MACKINAW   INDIAN  TRAIL 
Blojck  figures  on  white  band. 
From  Peoria  to  BloomingtOQ. 
Hi.,  42  miles. 

MARK  TWAIN  ROUTE 
From  Chicago  to  Kansas  City» 
555  miles. 

MOILVWK  TRAIL 
Red  bands. 
From  Albany  to  Boston.  182 
miles, 

NORTH  IOWA  PIKE 
Across  Iowa  from  McGregor  to 
Bloux  Falls, 

OMAHA-LINOOLN-DENVER 
HIGHWAY 
Black  letters  O  L  D  on  white  bands. 

From  Omaha  to  Denver,  627 
miles. 

OMAHA-ST.  LOUIS  HIGHWAY 
Red,  zvhUe  and  red  bands. 
From  Omaha  to  St.  Louis,  470 
miles. 

OZARK  TRAIL 
From  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Lai 
YQgas.  N.  M. 
^  ^  PERRY  HIGHWAY 
From  Pittsburgh  to  Erie,  Pft., 
136  miles. 
PARK-TO-PARK  HIGHWAY 
From   Yellowstone   to  Glacier 
National  Park,  via  Missoula. 
POTASH  HIGHWAY 
From  Grand  Island  to  Alliance* 
Neb, 

lL\INBOW  TRAIL 
From  Pueblo  to  Grand  Junctioo, 
Coi.,  2.38  milc5. 

RED  BALL  ROUTE 
Marked  with  red  ball 
From  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,*  487  miles. 

RIVER-TO-RrV'ER  ROAD 

White,  black  and  letter  R. 
Across  Iowa  from  Davenport  to 
Omaha,  349  miles. 

ROBT.  E.  LEE  HIGITWAY 
From  New  Orleans  to  San  Diego, 

SCOTT  HIGHWAY 
Prom  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  210  miles, 

SOUTHWEST  TRAIL 
Black  letters  S  W  on  white  bands. 

From  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Tex., 
1706  miles, 

UTAH-IDAHO-YELLOWSTONE 
HIGHWAY 
From  Salt  Lake  City  to  West 
Entrance   of   Yellowstone  Park. 
360  miles. 

WAUBONSIE  TRAIL 
Black,  white  and  black  bands. 
Across  Iowa  from  Keokuk  to 
Lincoln,  Neb, 

YELLOWSTONE  HIGHWAY 
Yellow  and  ffray  bands,  black  Utters 
Y  H. 

From  Denver  to  East  Entrance 
of  Yellowstone  Park,  638  miles. 
Y-G  BEE  LINE  HIGHWAY 
From    Yellowstone   to  Glacier 
National  Park   via  Great  Falla, 
355  mil<NS. 


Note — Ex-penditure.s  on  good  highways  in  the  United  States  in  tlie  year  onde<i  June  30.  1919.  totaled 
•^'Vi  ,628,4^6,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  New  York  spent  311,543,589; 
I'enngylv'inia,  S7,345,37H:  Michigan,  S3,475.3t>0;  Now  Jersoy,  $3,819,926:  State  of  Washington.  S3.448.753: 
.MHSsacha^^otta,  5!i2.>il3, 1-1 4.  Connecticut,  r2. 203.500;  Ohio,  $2,240,476:  Wisconsin,  §2,233.871 


Commerce — Ocean  Cable  Lines, 


SUBMARINE  CABLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Companies. 


All  American  Cables,  Inc  , 

N.  Y.  City  to  Guantanamo  Bay  (U 
S.  Naval  Station),  Cuba;  thence 
via  Colon  to  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Peru,  Salvador^  Uruguay. 

Galveston,  Texas,  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Puerto  Mexico;  thence  to  Salina 
Cruz,  Mexico;  thence  to  ali  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South 
America. 
^Commercial  Cable  Co  

Transatlantic  System  —  Waterville 

,  (Ireland)  to  St.  John's  (New 
fouudland) . 

Waterville  to  Canso  (Nova  Scotia) 

Waterville  to  Azores  Tslan,ds. 

Azores  Islands  to  Canso. 

Communication  in  Europe — Water- 
ville to  Havre  (France). 

Waterville  to  Weston-Super-Mare 
(England). 

Communication  on  the  American 
Coast — St  John  s(ITewfouudland) 
to  New  York. 

Canso,  N.  S.,  to  New  York. 

Canso  to  Rockport,  Mass. 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co  

San  Francisco  to  Honoiula,  to  Mid- 
way island,  to  Guam,  to  Manila, 
ro  Shanghai,  and  Guam  to  Bonin 
Island  c Japan) 
Commercial  Cable  Co.  of  Cuba  

New  \ork  to  Havana  Cuba. 
Western  Union,  Teiegrapti  Co  

Transatlantic  Systems  as  follows: 

Western  Union— Penzance,  Eng- 
land, to  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.,  and 
thence  via  No.  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to 
Rockaway  Beacb,  N.  Y. 

Anglo- Amer  Tele.  Co. — Valentia 
(Ireland)  to  Hearts  Content,  N. 
F  ,  thence  to  No.  Sydney,  N.  S. 

Penzance,  Eng.,  to  Bay  Roberta. 
N.F.,  thence  to  Rockaway  Beach, 
N.  Y. 

Direct  U.  S.  Cable  Co.— Balllnskel- 
ligs   Bay   (Ireland)    to  Harbor 

Grace,  N.  F.,  thence  via  Halifax  to 

Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  System. 
ComvaQnie  Prancaise  des  Cables  Tele- 

gravhtques  

Brest  to  Horta,  thence  to  N.  Y.; 
Brest  to  Cape  Cod,  thence  to  N 
Y.;  Brest  to  St.  Pierre  Miquelon, 
thence  to  Cape  Cod;  Brest  to 
Senegal  (Dakar),  thence  to  Per- 
nambuco,  Brazil. 

The  West  Indies  system  which  is 


No.  of  Lengtn 
Ca-  Naut'l 
bles.  Miles. 


24,000 


10.010 


1.285 
23,210 


11,657 


COAirANIES. 


connected  to  N.  Y.  by  the  U.  S 
and  Hay ti  cable  from  Cape  Havti, 
Is  as  follows:  Cape  Haytl  to  Pue^  ta 
Plata,  Puerta  Plata  to  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R,  to 
Martinique,  to  Marie  Galante  and 
Guadeloupe.  Martinique  to  Par- 
imaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  Parama- 
ribo to  Cayenne,  French  Guiana, 
Cayenne  to  Para,  Brazil.  Also 
Cape  Hayti  to  Mole  St  rNichoIaH, 
Port  au  Prince,  Guantanamo  arnl 
Santiago  de  Cuba  Puerta  Platn 
to  San  Domingo  Gltv,  San  Do 
mingo  City  to.Mayaguez,  Porto 
Rico  and  San  Jfian,  P.  R.,  San  Do 
mingo  City  to  Curacao  and  Vcn 
ezuela  (Caracas). 

African  Direct  Telegraph  Co  

Amazon  Telegraph  Co  

Western  Telegraph  Co  

Carcavellos,  near  Lisbon  (Portu 
gal),  to  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent 
(Cape  Verde  Islands),  to  Pernam- 
buco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Fayal  (Azores)  to 
St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde- Islaiid-) . 
Ascension  Island  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Co  

Compania    Telegrafico-Telcfonica  del 

Plata  

Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Co  

Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co  

Direct  West  India  Cable  Co  

Eastern  and  South  African  Telef/i'o.ph 

Co  

Eastern    Extension    Aiisiralasia  ana 

China  Telegraph  Co  

Eastern  Telegraph  Co  

Europe  and  Azores  Telegraph  Co.  .  .  . 
Grande  Compagnie  des  Telegraphes  du 

Nord   

Cables  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Deulsch  -  Niederlandische  Telegraph- 

engesellschaft  

Deutsch  -  JSudamerikaniscfiG  Tele- 

graphengesellschaft  

Osteuropaische  T clear aphenges  

Halifax  dHd  Bermudas  Cable  Co  

Indo-European  Telegraph  Co  

River  Plate  Telegraph  Co.  

Societe  Anonyme  Beige  des  Cables  Tele- 

graphiques  

United  States   and  Hayti  Telegraph 

and  Cable  Co  

West  African  Telegraph  Co  

West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Co. 
West  India  &  Panama  Telegraph  Co. 

AH  other  and  total  f . .  . 


3 

3.4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

(i  ! 

1 

8 

7 

1,97;- 

22 

4,35  . 

619 

232,0^  1 

CABLE  AMD  WIRELESS  SYSTEMS  IN   UNITED  STATES. 

(By  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


OCEAN  CABLE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS. 


No.  comp.  or  sys . . 
Naut,  mi.  ocean  cab 
No.  of  messages .... 

No.  cable  otfices  

Income,  total  I 

Net  income  

Expenses,  total .  .  . . 
Ass  ets,  total  

Plan  and  equip... 

Capital  sto?k. .  

Funded  debt  

Em  pi.,  sal.,  wages 

Average  no  

Sal,  and  wages . . . 


1917. 


1912. 


46,95<T 
2,913,250 
75 

$16.749,05S 
$5,706  869 
$11,042,189 
$136,610,;i71 
$79,870,795 
$60,900,000 
$28,000,000 

1,966 
$1,764,351 


^  44,i 
2,845,168 

%i 

$8,469,374 
$2,952,84? 
$5,516,527 
$107,583,155 
$78,136,115 
$55,489,400 
$28,000,000 

1,656 
$1,167,014 


1907. 


6 

40.572 
2,369,317 

54 

$7  671,700 
$4,029  074 
$3,642,626 
$95,624  892 
$77,438,339 
$52,800,000 
$28,000,000 

1,207 
$915,083 


Does  not  Include  statistics  for  the  ocean  cable 
Bystems  operated  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  ,as  no  segregation  could  be  obtained  of  the  finan- 
cial statistics  for  the  cable  business  of  this  company. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS. 


No.  of  comp  or  sys. 

No  of  messages  

No.  tower  stations  . 

Income,  total  

Expenses,  total .  . . . 

Net  income  

Net  deficit  

Assets,  total  

Plant  and  equip. . 

Capital  stock  

Float,  debt,  mort . . . 
Empl.  sal.  wages 

Average  no  

Sa  .  and  wages. . . 


1917. 


3 

12  .244 

63 

$1,385,060 
$775,534 
$609,526 

$14,483,638 
$9,275  261 
$10,399,500 
$989,173 

586 
$461,402 


285.091 
74 

$669,158 
$664,420 
$4,738 

$10,377,197 
$1,205,770 
$9,602,570' 
$18,433 

958 
$393,606 


1907. 


$106.79  f 

$160, V";' 

$53,5:'^ 
$32,958,8«- 

$32,676,25: 
$37,1}  . 

17t.- 
$81,7/1 


The  1917  wireless  statistics  cover  part  of  opera- 
tions of  one  company  for  entire  year  and  for  the  coast 
stations  of  this  and  the  entire  operations  of  the  othrr 
companies  until  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
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Commerce — •  Telephones. 


TELEPHONE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(From  latest  available  records.) 


City  (or  Ex- 
change Area). 


Amsterdam  

Baltimore  , 

Bangkok  

Barcelona  , 

Berlin  

Birmingham . . . . 

Bombay  

Boston  , . . . 

Breslau  

Brussels.  

Budapest  

Buenos  Ayres. . , 

Buffalo  

Cairo  

Calcutta  

(!anton  

<  Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland ...... 

Cologne  

Constantinople.. 
C/'openha^en . , . . 
Detroit  


No.  of 

Per 

Tele- 

100 

phones . 

Pop. 

21.727 

3.5 

79,011 

10.8 

944 

0.1 

9^0 

1.4 

154.800 

6.6 

24.528 

2.1 

3,984 

0.4 

272,244 

17.8 

20,573 

3.8 

21,470 

2.6 

27,944 

3.2 

54.676 

3.2 

65,042 

'li 

3.700 

4.297 

0.3 

1.609 

0.2 

554,114 

20.5 

90,485 

15.2 

137,871 

15.3 

26,422 

4.8 

4,297 

0.4 

90,625 

13.9 

134,491 

12.1 

CITY  (OR  Ex- 
change Area). 

No.  of 
Tele- 
phones. 

Per 
100 
Pop. 

25,721 

4.6 

40,963 

3.3 

Hamburg-Alt ona. . 

77,322 

6.9 

Jersey  City  

37,798 

6.3 

Kief!  

6,143 

1,0 

13,008 

2^.2 

31,176 

5.0 

38,493 

3.3 

311,350 

4.3 

7,039 

1.3 

764 

0.1 

8,000 

1.3 

37.748 

3.0 

7.735 

1.4 

44.009 

6.1 

Milan  

14  147 

2.1 

74,153 

14.1 

94.509 

24.4 

70,515 

9.1 

57,358 

3.2 

34.323 

5.5 

Naples. .......... 

5,161 

0.7 

City  (or  Ex- 
change AREA). 


Newcastle. 

New  Orleans  

New  Vork.  

Odessa  

Osaka  , 

Pans  

Peking  

Petrograd.  ....... 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgn  

Rio  de  Janeiro. . . . 
Rome. ........... 

St.  Louis.  

San  Francisco. . , . . 

Shanghai  

Sheffield  

Sydney.  ......... 

Tientsin  

Tokio  

Vienna ........... 

Warsaw  

Washington,  D.  C 


No.  of  Per 
Tele-  100 
phoneri.  Pop, 


13.007 
32,783 
845,890 
8,078 
25,385 
95.033 
14,808 
62.929 
235  050 
124.352 
23.510 
12.701 
131.103 
143,318 
5.737 
13,124 
64.528 
2.200 
49.900 
64.438 
32.804 
83,839 


2.0 
8.1 
lo.O 
l.S 
1.8 
3.2 
2  1 
3.0 
12.9 
14.1 
2.0 
2.1 
12. 7 
27,6 

0  6 

1  8 
6.9 
0.2 

2  0 
3.2 
4.2 

18.9 


The  number  of  telephones  in  use  in  the  (Jalted  States  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1917  was 
11,713,228 — one  to  every  nine  persons,  or  every  two  families;  aad  the  number  of  calls  made  during  the 
year  is  estimated  at  21,842,000,000,  an  average  of  more  than  200  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
t'ountry,  according  to  a  re{)ort  by  Director  Sam,  L.  Rogers,  ol  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce.   

BELL  TELEPHONE  STATISTICS. 


Jax.  1. 

Stations  in  Bell  System. 

Employes. 

Miles 
of  Wire. 

Average 

Daily 
Messages, 

Bell  Owned 
Stations. 

Bell  Connect- 
ed Stations. 

Total. 

1906  

2,284;587 
2,773,647 
3.012,511 
3,176,394 
3.522,079 
3.933,056 
4.351,837 
4,303.803 
6,254,808 
6,584,853 
6,968.110 
6,645,490 
7,031,530 
7,201,757 
7,739,159 

246,337 
297.218 
826,489 
1,188.235 
1.620,613 
1,949,663 
2,280.788 
2.652,271 
2,878,209 
3,064.140 
3.183,111 
3.301.702 
3.444,148 
3.790,568 
4  056,588 

2,528.715 
3,070,660 
3,839,000 
4,364,629 
6,142,692 
6,882.719 
6,632,625 
7,456,074 
8,133,017 
8,648,993 
9,151,221 
9,847.192 
10.475,678 
10,992.325 
11,795,747 

89.661 
104,646 
100,884 

98,533 
104.956 
120,311 
128.439 
140,789 
156,928 
142,527 
156,294 
179,032 
192,364 
199,914 
209,860 

6,779,918 
7,468,905 
8,610,592 
9,830,718 
10,480.026 
11,642,212 
12,932,615 
14,610,813 
16,111,011 
17.475,594 
18,505,645 
19,850,316 
22,610.487 
23,281,150 
24,162,999 

13.911,651 
16.939,577 
18,624,578 
18:962.297 
20,442.535 
22.284,010 
24,128.688 
26,310,168 
27.237,161 
27,848.174 
26,002.829 
29,419,933 
31.854.000 
32,309,500 
30.800.000 

1907  

1908                      . . 

1909  

1910   .. 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920..  

"Brfl  Connected  Stations,  *  according  to  the  Chief  Statistician  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
-jraph  Company,  are  Independently  owned;  "average  daily  messages"  includes  local,  toll,  and  long  distance 
asssages.  In  1919.  ngureci  lor  employees  are  as  of  Jjuly  31.  1918;  flgiu'es  for  messages  are  for  first  -jeven 
months  of  1918.  In  1920,  figures  for  messages  are  for  last  Ave  months  of  1919.  In  1915  and  cnerealter 
ill  Incompleted  calls  were  excluded  from  the  statistics.  In  the  latter  part  of  1918  and  the  early  part  ot 
1919,  the  number  of  calls  was  diminished  by  war  restrictions  and  other  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 
Rocovery  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  continued  during  1920, 

Figures  for  employees,  miles  of  wire  and  dally  messages  do  not  include  statistics  for  the  independently 
)\vned  companies  which  connect  with  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


FOREIGN  TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 

<lYom  latest  available  records  before  the  war.    Compiled  by  the  Chief  Statistician  ot  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  New  Vork  CltyJ 


Tel 


Country. 


Austria  , 

Belgium  

Bosnia  

Bulgaria  

Canada  *  

Denmark  

France  

German  Empire.. 
Great  Britain. . . . 

Greece  

Hungary  


Telegrams  Sent. 


Total 
Yearly, 


Per 
Capita. 


13,903.261] 

6,171,819 
687,353 

1.758.202 1 
11,980,869 

1,704,3931 
40,112,502; 
48,248,6201 
83,163,000 

1,048.412' 
10.169,710: 


.48 
.82 
.34 
.40 

1.56 
.60 

1.01 
.72 

1.81 
.38 
,48 


Gross 
Revenue. 


§3,835, 
1,242, 

256. 

624, 
6,271, 

611, 
8.589, 
9.724, 
15,185, 

416, 
1,954, 


Country. 


Italy  

Luxemburg. 
iVetheriands 
iNTorway. , . . 
Portugal .  . . 
Roamania. . 
R.ussia.  V . . . 

Serbia  

Spain  

Sweden .... 
Switzerland. 


'ele grams  Sent. 


Total 
Yearly. 


20,019,939 
140.221 
4,599,894 
3,085.157 
1.376,108 
2,912,841 

37,733,804 
577.258 
4.918,464 
2.866,232 
3,144.688 


Per 
Capita. 


.67 
.53 
.75 
1.27 
.23 
.39 
.21 
.20 
.25 
.61 
.82 


Gross 
Revenue. 


S>5. 136,600 
22.000 
1,004,600 
842.600 
722.400 
749,100 
17.983,200 
165,800 
1.321,200 
742,800 
886,434 


'  Cable  service  excluded. 
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RAILWAY  AND  TELEGRAPH   LINES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.) 


Argentina .  . 
Australasia: 
Australia, 
Neivv  Zealand 
Aus. -^Hungary: 

Aus.mc.Bosnia 

and  Herzeg . ,  . 

Hungary  

Belgium  

Congo,  Belg . 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Bulgaria  

Canada  

Central  Amer: 

Costa  Rica.. 

Guatemala. .  . 

Honduras. . .  . 

Nicaragua .... 

Panama  

Salvador  

Chile.  

China.  .... 
Colombia 

Cuba   

Denmark  .... 
DomiracanRep. 

Ecuador  

E.-ypt  

Finhtnd  

France  

Algeria  

Tunis  

French  In-C  hi . 
Fren.  col.n.e.s. . 

Germany  

German  Col...  . 
Greece  


Len.  of  Railways, 


Date.  Miles. 


1918 


1918 
1918 


1914 
.,*©i4 
1914 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1917 

1915 
1015 
1917 
1913 
1916 
1915 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1914 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1914 
1914 
1913 


25,308 
2,983 


1.5,739 

13,589 
5,451 
1,081 
1,354 

17,477 
1,824 

38.604 

438 
613 
360 
200 
301 
267 
5,611 
6,836 
740 
2,359 
2,645 
408 
365 
4,418 
2,527 
31,^58 
2,793 
1,232 
1,282 
•2.485 
39.600 
2,866 
,  1,390 


TelegraiDhs. 


Date. 


1916 
1919 


1916 
1913 
1914 
1917 
1912 
1912 
1915 
1917 

1914 
1914 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1918 
1915 
1915 
1918 
1919 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1914 


Miles  of 
Line. 


63,044 
13,687 


32,513 

16.396 
5,208 
1,2  37 
3,811 

36,199 
3,701 

49,447 

1,521 
4,045 
4.281 
3,637 
1,004 
2,412 
18,181 
42,097 
11,721 
5,065 
2,2o3 
1,071 
4,370 
11,023 
8,720 
120,738 
9,665 
3,118 
10,231 
19,922 
148,192 
6..;27 
5,748 


Country, 


Hayti  

India,  British. , 

Italy  

Japan ........ 

Formosa . . . . . 

Chosen  ,  .  .  .  . . . 

Luxemburg  . . . , 

Mexico.  

Montenegro. . . 
iSTethcrlands .  .  . 

Dutch  IC.  Ind. 
Dutch  poises. 

in  America, .  . , 

Norway  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Porfcugal^^  

Portugd^  col.., 

Roumania  

Russia  

Serbia  

Siam , 


ain. 


Sweden  

Switzerland .... 

Turkey  

Un.  of  S.  Africa 
Uni.  Kingdom.. 

Brtsh  col.n.e.s. 
United  States. . 

Phil' pine  Is. . . 

Porto  Rico  

Uruguay  

V^enezuela  


Total, . . 


Len.  of  Railways, 


1915 
1918 
1917 
1918 
.1918 
1919 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1917 

1915 
1918 
1915 
1913 
1916 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 


Miles. 


140 
36,333 
lli891 
,    7,834  ■ 
'  ■  .,3|2' 
1,102  ■ 
•  320 
15,840 
11 
2,113 
1.730 

117 
2,010 
255 
34 
1,724 
1,854 
1,069 
,2,382 
48,9o5 
977 
1,227 
9,354 
9,303 
3,680 
3,842 
10,021 
23,709 
8,128 
266.381 
757 
340 
1.654 
538 


732,880 


1910 
1919 
1917 

I9i>; 
I9i;-: 
i9i>; 

1917 
191. 'J 
1914 
1918 
1917 


1917 

1913 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1917 

1  i  ,.v.'". 

1915 

5.,.'^ 

19.9 

141,  i-i^ 

1913 

2.7J 

19i6 

1917 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1917 

1916 

1914 

1918 

1916 

4  >•'■')' 

1917 

1913 

1918 

Czecho-Slovakia,  included  In  table  under  Austria;-Hungary,  has  1 ,654  miles  of  railways 
TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS  IN  UNITiED  STATES,  1917. 

Commercial  land  telegraph  systems— Miles  of  pole  line,  241,012;  miles  of  wire,  1,888,79 
sent,,  151,7/io,228;  number  of  employes,  47,227;  salaries  and  wages,  $36,392,140;  number  of  teiev;';  ; 
28,8,).');  inome  from  traffic,  ,591,312,567;  income  from  other  sources,  $1,641,803;  total  expenses, 
deprv-cuar,io:i  and  sinking  fund  allowances,  $80,828,970;  net  income,  $12,125,400;  par  value  of  oa 
capital  stook.  $106,360,237. 

Wireless  telegraph  systems — Number  of  .systems,  3;  tower  station^,  63;  messages  handled,  453,000; 
total  income,  $1,385,060;  net  income,  $609,526;  employes,  586;  salaries  and  wages,  $461,402, 


ulstaijding 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(U.  S.  Census  data,  compiled  by  th<3  Government  every  five  years.) 


Nuihber  of  companies. ......... 

Miles  of  line   .  . 

Miles  jot  single  track .......  .  . 

Operated  by  electricity  

Cable  

Animal  traction  

Steam.  . .  

Gasoline-engine  cars  .  .  . . . 

Gravity  .--r.  .  

Cost  of  road  equipment.  .  .  ....  . 

Number  of  employes  

Number  of  passenger  cars  

Number  of  revenue  passengers .  . 
.  No.  rev.  pas,  per  mi.  track  (alltk) 

Operating  revenues  

Operating  expenses.'.  

Ratio  op.  exp.  to  op.  rev,  (per  cent) . 


1917 


I,  307 
32,547.58 
44,835.37 
44,676.51 

45.32 

II.  16 
41.03 

-  .55.61 
5.74 

$.5,136,441,599 
294,826 
79,914 
11,304,660,462 
252,323 
$709,825,092 
$452,594,654 
63.8 


1912. 


1,260 
30.437 . 86 
41,064.82 
40,808.39 
.56.41, 
57. 52 
76.34 
66.16 


$4,596,563,292 
282,461 
,76,162 
9,545,554,667 
232,556 
$567,611,704 
$332,896,356 
58.7 


1907. 


1,236 
25.547,19 
34,381.51 
34,037,64 
61.71 
136.11 
105.06 
40.99 


$3,637,668,708 
221,429 
70,016 
7,4-^:1,114,508 
216,522 
$418,187,858 
$251,309,252 
60.1 


$2,167,634,077 
140,769 
60,290 
4.774,211,904 
212,217 
$247,553,999 
$142,312,597 
67.5 


78'.' 
5.783.4: 
8,123.02 
1.261.97 
488. 3 J 
5,661  ,4-i 

711 


^389,357/Jrv 
70,7(>-, 
32, .50:. 
,023,010,202 
249,047 
§>90,6i7,2ll 
S62,01 1,185 


The  above  table  includes  lea.sed  companies  in  1917,  which  had  a  separate  organization,  which"  were 
not  included  in  1907  and  1912.  The  table  does  not  include  ^iles  not  operated,  or  miles  leased  to  ^team 
roads.  The  Censases  of  1890  and  1902  were  for  year  ending  June  30.  The  later  censuses  are  for  the  cai 
endar  year.  For  1902  and  1907  the  number  of  persons  employed,  was  the  average  for  the  year;  for  t>i< 
later  censuses,  the  number  employed  on  a  given  date — in  1912,  September  16.  and  in  1917,  September  2^». 
or  the  nearest  representative  or  normal  day.  The  electrification  of  street  railways  was  essentially  ccrti 
plete  in  1902,  the  trackage  operated  by  other  power  in  that  year  constituting  but  3  per  cer.t.  of  '  f  ■  * 
and  this  decreased  to  1  \).tv  cent  in  1907.  to  0.62  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  in  1917  to  0.35  Per  cen 

Othef  1917  data:    "L"  tva"k«,  497.29  miles,  subwiv  and  tube  tracks,  218.79  r^Des     '  '  ' 
way  capital,  $653,277,287;  surface  trolley  capitp.l,  $4,878,946,531. 
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State. 


Alabamar  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut. . .  .  . 

Delaware  

T'lorida  < 

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

fncllana  

Iowa  

fvansfts  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland   . 

Massachusetts. . , 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

iississipnl  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Xovada  

Xew  Hampshire. 

Xew  Jersey  

Now  Mexico.  .  .  . 

Xew  York  

\orth  Carolina. . 

\orth  Dakota. . . 

Ohio  

'  >kIahoma  

'legon  

'unsylvanla  

iiode  Island  

>jth  Carolina.  . 

South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessoe.  

Texas  

Utah  „ 

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wiishington  

West  Virginia.  . .. 

Wisconsin  

AS'yoming  


Commerce— Electric  Railways 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS,  BY  STATES, 


Total   44,835 


Track 
Mil'ge. 


367 
63 
131 

3,022 
467 

1,089 
91 
183 
473 
105 

3,478 

2,353 
991 
561 
498 
330 
577 
727 

3,167 

1,7.50 
669 
123 

1.144 
121 
245 
11 
203 

1,354 
11 

4,893 
172 
31 

4,299 
280 
596 

4,324 
414 
336 
24 
462 
940 

"477 
108 
581 

1,071 
471 
790 
23 


Revenue 
Passengers. 


No. 
70.343,556 
7.482  895 
26,283,177 
494.165,724 
84.623.896 
206,739.956 
26.046.911 
.  .32.771.128 
.  93,640.506 
3,278,906 
1,096,803,684 
191,132,390 
103.898,186 
40,456,149 
109,105,58a 
105,753,068 
55,463.285 
228,633,563 
834.538,961 
447,780,173 
235,943,196 
10,730,801 
442,755,505 
22,196,885 
74,560,104 
804,863 
23,405,151 
432,874,767 
1,485,434 
2,492,325,233 
26,915,221 
2,840,840 
811,912,634 
30,766,522 
67,222.935 
1,300,087,044 
113,191,055 
25,042,140 
1,914,947 
101,824,749 
150,400,787 
40,890,741 
8,738,378 
112,813,983 
145,922,160 
76,162,837 
164,995,818 
1,457,508 


11,304,660,462 


Capitalization . 


Dollars. 
37.795,521 
5,176,000 
15.721.402 
413,393.528 
52.285J40 
84.445,663 
13.537.035 
13,175.3^^^ 
93.714,9oJ 
3,340,000 
441,314,579 
199,133,692 
66,786,351 
31,746,650 
45,606,146 
66,002,348 
39,055,118 
109,530,219 
203,314,615 
124,969,979 
56,491,975 
12,244,885 
168,215,684 
6,647.316 
35,185,976 
1,196,475 
5,194,420 
185,835,387 
442,000 
1,174,576,803 
26,334,890 
860,550 
385,283,703 
19,066,940 
85,061,074 
074,200,268 
34,185,200 
36.536.000 
575,324 
54,833,083 
76,199,045 
39,106,000 
5,530,040 
70,590,156 
157,520,071 
53,527,782 
51,376,456 
895,000 


5,532,223,818 


Revenues. 


1,499 
155 
2,96$ 
4,914 
1,552 
311 
3,406 
5,8.7 
2,446 
3,795 
204 


709.825.092 


294.826 


Acjor  jing  to  the  Electric  Railvvay  Journal,  there  v^-ere,  in  1919,  in  the  United  States.  841  electric  rail- 
way companies,  with  48,326  miles  of  single  track,  79,655  motor  cars,  4.447  trailers,  869  electric  locomo- 
tives, 866  motor  express  and  freight  cars,  5,622  express  and  freight  trailers,  3,672  service  cars,  and  10,114 
other  cars.  There  were  10  cable  roads,  7  storage  battery  roads,  11  gas-electric  roads,  and  15  electrified 
steam  roads. 

In  the  above  table  (as  to  the  last  four  columns),  figures  for  Connecticut,  include  Rhode  Island;  those 
for  South  DaKOta,  include  North  Dakota;  those  for  Maryland,  include  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; those  for  Wyoming,  include  Idaho;  those  for  Utah,  include  Nevada;  those  for  New  Mexico,  include 
Arizona.    Totals  under  the  first  three  columns  of  figures  include  District  of  Columbia. 

The  total  for  salaries  and  wages  was,  $267,240,362 — an  average  of  $906  per  man  per  year.  Of  the 
294,826  employes,  267,675  were  wage  earners,  and  their  total  wages  were  S233,330,688 — an  average 
of  3871  per  man  per  year. 

Of  the  14,506,914,573  passengers.  11,304,660,462  were  revenue.  3,021,137,935  were  transfer,  and  181,- 
116,176  were  free.  Revenue  car  miles  totaled  2,139,801,530,  of  which  2,087,818,534  were  revenue  pas- 
Benger  car  miles  covering  199,052,633  revenue  passenger  car  hours.  Average  number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers per  mile  of  active  track  was  260,868,  and  5.41  per  revenue  passenger  car  mile,  and  53.69  per  revenue 
passenger  car  hour. 

Killed  or  fatally  injured  totaled  2,573,  of  which  311  were  employes;  injui'ed  not  fatally,  141,854,  of 
which  20,561  were  employes. 

Of  the  capitalization,  $2,012,189,294  was  common  stock,  $461,657,357  was  preferred  stock,  and  $3.- 
058,377,167  was  funded  debt,  including  $7,197,895  in  realty  mortgages. 

POPULATION  LIVING  IN  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  HOUSES. 
    (From  the  Electrical  World.)  -  


State. 


Ala  

Ariz  

Ark...... . 

Cal  

Col  

Conn. . . . . 

Del....... 

D.  of  C.  . . 
Fla ....... 

<;a ...... . 

Idaho.... . 

111...  .  , 


No. 


252,000 
58,200 
221,000 

2,580,000 
427  000 
731,000 
43,600 
124,000 
302,000 
3%,000 
172,000 

3,505,000 


State. 


Ind  

Iowa  

Kan  

Ky  

La  

Me..  

Md  

Mass.  , . . . 

Mich  

Minn. .  . . . 

Miss  

Mo . 


No. 


850,000 
482,000 
640,000 
442,000 
224,000 
365,000 
255,000 
2,232,000 
1,156,000 
1,034,000 
168,000 
1.014,000 


State. 

No. 

231,000 

Neb  

407,000 

52,200 

143,000 

N.  J  

1,350,000 

N.  M , .  ,  ,  , 

57,200 

N.  Y  

4,835,000 

N.  C  

250,500 

N.  D .  ,  .  . . 

207,000 

Ohio.... . . 

1,705,000 

Okla  

293.000 

State. 


Ore ....... 

Pa..... . . . 

R.  I  

s.  c  

S.  D...... 

Tenn ..... 

Tex  

Utah  

Vt........ 

Va  

Wash  


No. 


368,000 
1.863,000 
285,000 
255,000 
181,000 
267.000 
1,095,000 
350,000 
167,000 
461,000 
960,000 


State, 

No. 

W.  Va  

Wis  

190,000 
738,000 
63,800 

3,903,000 
8,905.000 
14,881,000 
1,411,500 
3,908,000 

Wyo  

sections. 
New  Eng.. 
Atlantic . . . 
Central .  .  . 
Mountain . 
Pacific .... 

U.S..,. 

33,008.500 

Comynerce— Tunnels;  Alaska  Railroad. 


IMPORTANT.  TUNNELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Alberg — Under  the  Alps  at  tbe  Arl  Mountain,  and 
extends  from  Langen  to  St.  Anton,  CM  miles; 
opened  1884.  ^ 

Andes  Mountains — See  "Trans-Analne." 

Big  Bend — Drains  the  Feather  River  In  Cali- 
fornia, 2  miles;  opened  1886. 

Bitter  Root  Mountains  (Montana  and  Idaho)  — 
10,100  feet  long. 

Blackwell — Under  River  Thames,  England,  1^ 
miles,  apened  1897. 

Busk-Ivanhoe  Tunnel  on  the  Colorado  Midlartd 
R.  R.,  9,600  feet  long,  single  traclc,  under  the 
Continental  Divide,  in  Lake  and  Pitkin  Counties. 

Cascade  Mountain— Through  the  Cascade  Motni- 
tains  in  Washington,  3  miles. 

Catskill  Aqueduct — 92  miles  to  N.  Y.  City,  and  35 
miles  of  distributing  tunnels  deep  down  under  the 
city  itself;  partly  opened  in  1915,  completely  in 
1917. 

Connaught — Through  Selkirk  Mountains,  Canada, 

on  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  double  track,  about 

5  miles  long;  completed  1916. 
Continental  Divide,  for  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 

R.  R.,  6.4  miles  long  (under  survey). 
Croton  Aqueduct — 33  Vs  miles  to  N.  Y.  Cltj';  opened 

1888. 

Cumberland — Under  Cumberland  Mountains, 

Tennessee,  8,000  feet  long. 
Detroit  (Mich,  Central  Ry.) — Under  Detroit  River. 
Guanlson — Southwestern    Colorado,    6  miles; 

o^ned  1909. 
Hoosac — Through   Hoosac    Mountains,  Mass., 

miles;  opened  1873. 
Khojak  Pass — India,  Quetta  to  Kandahar,  2  miles. 
Loetschberg — Through  the  Alps,   In  Oberland, 

Switzerland,         miles;  opened  June  20,  1913, 

costing  nearly  §10.000,000. 


Mont  Cenls — Italy  to  France,  uuder  the  <  (>■ 

Frejus,  8  miles;  opened  1871. 
Mont  d'Or— Between  France  and -Swltzcrla:;.; 

was  bored  through  October   2,  1913  The 

tunnel  pierces  the  Jura  Mou mains  from  Fresne 

to  Vallorbe,  and  Is  3  54  miles  long. 
Mt-  Roberts — From  the»shore  of  Gastineau  Chan  - 
^  nel  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  Into  Silver  Bow  Baslu, 

1  1-3  miles. 
Otira — In  N«w  Zealand,  5  1-3  mlle^. 
Roger  Pass — British  Columbia,  5  mfici;. 
Rove— Northwest  from  •  TEsiaque.  France,  part  of 

canal  connecting  M,'U"seiIU>:j  vnxA\  Flhonc  River 

4^  miles,  72  feet  wide,  47  leet;  high,  opo.ned  1910 
Rothschonberg— Drains     the     Felberg  mines 

Saxony,  'AIM  mUey;  opened  1877. 
St.  Clair — Under  St,  Clair  River  frc-m  Sarnia, 

Ont.,  to  Port  Huron,  Mich  .  2  inM"  o^snea 

1891. 

St.     Gothard — Through     tlu  kt;- 

Goschenen  with  Airolo,  la  'j  ]  - -j 

miles;  opened  1881. 
Severn — From  MonmouilisliU-e     lo  vHoucesier- 

shire,  England,  4>2  miles,  opened  1886 
SImplon — Through  the  .Alps,  12     miles,  opened 

1905. 

Strawberry — Through  the  V^asatch  Mountains 
Sutro — Drains  the  Comstock  I>ode  m  Nevadu. 

4V^  miles;  opened  1879. 
Totley— England,  '6%  miles. 

Trans-Andlne  Ry.  Tunnel — 6  mlies  lor.g,  10,486 
feet  above  sea  level  and  affords  direct  com- 
munication, between  Valparaisio  and  Buenoo 
Ayres:  opened  April  5,  1910. 

Wasserfluh — -In  the  Alps,  between  Bunnadero 
and  Lichtensteig,  Switz.,  2  miles,  opened  I'JO;, 

Woodhead — Manchester  to_Sheltieid,  b^Jig.,  3  mii';; 


THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD. 


(DaU\  furnishcxl  by  th^;  Alaska  Engineering  Commission) , 

On  April  10,  1915,  President  Wilson  announced  the  selection  of  the  route  for  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  u  ■ 
built  by  the  Government.  The  route  adopted  is  known  as  the  Susitna  route  and  extends  from  Seward, 
on  Resurrection  Bay,  to  Fairbanks,  on  the  Tanana  River,  a  distance  of  471  miles.  This  route  Insludes  the 
existing  Alaska  Northern  Railway,  which  runs  from  Seward  through  the  Kenai  Peninsula  for  a  distaiu  c 
of  seventy-one  lailes  to  Turnagaiu  Arm,  and  has  been  purchased  from  its  owners  by  the  Governmeni  lor 
$1,150,000.  \ 

From  Turnagaln  Aim  the  route  exeends  through  the  Susitna  Valley  and  across  Broad  Pass  to  the  Tanana 
River,  and  from  there  to  Happy  Statioh  at  Mile  463,  where  it  connects  with  the  Tanana  Vailsy  Railroad, 
and  from  there  on  to  Fairbanks.  A  side  line  extends  from  Matanuska  Junction  into  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  A  spur  three  miles  in  length  extends  from  this  braacii  up  Eska 
Creek  to  the  Eska  coal  mine. 

The  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  has  been  purchased  by  the  Government  for  $300,000.  It  Is  a  narrow 
gauge  line  extending  from  Fairbanks  to  Chatanika,  a  distance  of  39  miles,  v»?ith  a  flve-mile  oraach  from 
Chena  Junction  to  Chena.  This  road  will  be  connected  with  the  main  line,  and  will  be  us?!d  as  a  feeder, 
and  permits  of  the  delivery  of  coal  to  mines  that  are  being  developed  northeast  of  Fairbanks 

While  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska"  Northern  Railway — the  portion  of  the  line  cxtendinc; 
from  Seward  to  Kern  Creek,  a  distance  of  71  miles — has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  that  direction.  It  is  not  yet  ready  for  heavy  tralBc,  but  light  trains  now  operate  in  safety, 
many  of  the  decaying  trestles  and  bridges  having  been  elirninated.  Snowsheds  have  been  erected  on  tni.^ 
portion  of  the  line  where  oeeded,  witn  the  result  that  traffic  sustained  but  very  little  interruption  ciurini^ 
the  past  winter.  The  uncompleted  gap  along  Turnagain  Arm,  between  Sew^ard  and  Anchorage,  was  closed 
by  the  connecting  of  steel  on  tne  afternoon  of  September  10,  1918,  and  train  schedule  c?3iaDlished  between 
the  two  points.  On  the  main  line  north  of  Anchorage  the  track  has  been  extended  to  Mile  '.i42  from  Seward. 
As  stated,  the  branch  line  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  which  with  its  spars  totals  ft>rty-one  miles,  is  in 
operation.  On  tiie  costal  section  it  is,  therefore,  possible  now  to  travel  or  ship  freight  via  ine  Govern- 
ment Railroad  from  Seward  north,  a  distance  of  242  miles,  and  to  Chickaioon  and  Eska  m  tiie  <;oai  nelds. 
jNorth  of  Mile  264,  twenty-two  miles  have  been  graded  and  are  ready  for  track. 

Work  on  the  wharf  facilities  at  Anchorage,  to  permit  ships  of  deepest  draught  now  in  the  Alaska  trade 
to  dock,  was  continued  last  season,  and  steamships  are  now  able  to  dock.  On  the  interior,  or  Fairbankri 
division  of  the  system  a  line  change  of  some  miles  was  necessitated  by  the  rampage  of  Lost  Slough,  which 
broke  from  its  old-establisUed  channel  and  damaged  a  stretch  of  the  grade.  This  line  chang©  has  Doc  it 
accomplished  and  the  track  extended  southward  from  Nenana.  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles,  to  Mile  3')<S 
at  which  point  coal  Is  being  taken  out  in  wnsiderable  quantities.  Between  Nenana  a,nd  Fatrbanki?  me 
narrow  gauge  line  to  be  operated  temporarily  in  connection  with  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  and  then 
converted  into  standard  gauge  has  been  completed.  Considerable  reconstruction  work  has  been  done 
on  tne  Tanana  Valley  Railroad. 

Mileage  in  operation:    Main  line  Seward  to  Talkeetna,  242,  branch  line  to  Matanuska  coal  fit  ' 1 
with  spurs,  forty-one;  main  line  Mile  358  to  Nenana,  fifty-six;  main  line  between  Nenana  and  Fair' 
(narrow  4auge),  fifty-six;  Tanana  Valley  R,  R.  branches  to  Chatanika  and  Chena  (narrow  gauge),  i  . 
six.    Total,  395  miles.  ' 

Development  and  prospecting  work  has  been  continued  by  the  Government  in  the  Matanuslui,  .  >>.  < 
fields  on  a  small  scale,  tne  autput  from  the  two  mines  at  Eska  and  Chickaioon  approximating  &,300  ton- 
of  coal  per  month. 

The  coal -carrying'  railroads  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  carried  (in  the  calendar  ve:!i 
1919)  243,667,464  short  tons  of  coal,  and  18,100,939  short  tons  of  coke.  Of  the  coal,  23,869.092  K'  .- 
wore  anthracite     Of  the  bituminou^^  coal,  26,561,533  tons  were  for  railroad  fuel. 
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SUMMARY  OF   RAILWAY   OPERATtONS,   1919,  CALENDAR  YEAR. 


M;a' 

Ail  c.-l:., 
Inciti(,';.'..ai 
Joint  fiictlii 
Joint 


Trau> 


H;);l 
(ex 

Ry,  . 


United  States. 

Amount. 

[Pi:}; 

J!>19.. 

1918. 

1919. 

i9{,x. 

hollnrs. 

'OolhVrs 

:::'.;>.Vt!  i.(i.^i!.6"l.t2^' 

i;.,;n  1 

2  ki, 

1.4  ^" 

'•■Ml.-) 

125Ji8,r><^59 
!,7ra}.9>^l 

- 1  L'f^ 

■ .  1 

■  .  'ijfril 
2.ur)o,i7S.949{ 

:w,gr,  1,289 

llk!.:U9.I6^) 
c>,(}(y],861 

fKj9,:i8-1.156 

iS.s-'"-  • 

2.S'I2 

' '  7. j7n 

1.^,96(1.159- 
611,726 
72l.^V<.:v71 

i.'i.ir^  iiy 

i:!.r>?-5.2^2 
r:'.t:Mn,l/u 

SI. VI 

.VI 1 
•! 

Z.  +  ll 

1 1(1 

h', 

2,2'H-! 

Eastern  District, 


j,M9.a2i) 
■f,(!74,19! 


:U6,2Ui,5.19 
:<'-^7,r>19,trii 


60jn7.: 
Dollar  f;. 

■117,417,36: 
2<),6;if),519 

72,939,879 

7i,;i(>:j.3a2 

:M:<9.9;>4 
9li;207 

625,912 
20,950,997 

i,o<ii.6;r),m 

18,836.027 

783.275 
1,920,272,501 
'n7.4H2,7;>5 

r.H.9i6,02I 
176.221 
21,1.310,513 
25,6-U.13: 
6,871.4.V 
4,919 


iSlI  , 


210 


Per  Mile,  Line. 


1919. 

, — 

19i8. 



Dollars 

Dollars 

■^5  941 

2,1  936 

8,'519 

410 

343 

1,045 

1,028 

1 ,249 

1,212 

1,164 

1,18.5 

7)8 

52 

18 

15 

:>7,173 

4,707 

8.981 

;«9 

348 

17,118 

16,6:3<) 

:m 

313 

9J4 

835 

y 

13 

;rj,9rv) 

;;  1,990 

r.,273 

l.:n5 

1,228 

! 

3 

4,042 

;i23 

426 

114 

2.62;« 

:!..502 

Amount.  jPKH  1.[n« 

191S.        r,n9.  191S. 


i-,XM:vr,>,   

Mi  ouser  rjM-.fxSi'orr.'irioii 

Incidecuiil  

Joint  Uifiility — <.'r. , 
Joint  fa«;iltty- -l>i- .  ... 
Hy.  opemtint.'  >'evenues 

Maint.  was  ^  Struorure. 
Mxiiot.  0l  eQiifprnent 

Tr;i,mo  

'rn«ns.t>ortatioji  

-H^TBeoue  opera! io, ;S 
(..Jem^riil 

Tra  usi>ti) .  for  mvest . . C  r . 

4  { >  .  oiKirating  expenses . 

.\et  rev.  from  ry,  opera  . 

ny.  tax  iMicruals  (ex- 
cluding War  Taxes) .  . 

Uncollect,  ry.  revenues. 

Hy.  operating  income. 

Equip,  rents  (Dr.  bul ) . . 

Joint  faciJ.rent  (Dr.bal.) 

Net  of  items  48,49  and  5^J. 

Ratio  op'r'ting  expenses 
to  operaf  g  feveu'a.  %_ 

Feb.  13.  t920.  cCredi 


".::'',-ui,:IS'- 

l<8,.^«6.6:-i2 

12.^:H1 
4.1 12 

12,  'M 2 

^!47l!;''/i6 

8,, 58.2. 7 

!96 

m 

]7,fCr!,t4,^ 

16,625.310 

4;.13i,.«9 

:i.682,b.'il 

9.356.180 

216 

42,097,097 

1  7, 494  .U 1 4 

15,7:32.978 

4  t  ,6:;8. 153 

1,489.429 

4K 

■M 

.',71.-),2)1 

:i7;i.488 

272,110 

9 

691>,l71 

So6,.-.%.:i()l 

7^5,7.82,416 

18.601 

18,132 

2,,068, 95-1, 496 

KM,  117,6  in 

99.275.981 

:3,09:i 

2.291 

:!27,777,Otvi 

t97.213,l,-S 

175,390,779 

4>I8 

■1,047 

-i:<7,838,999 

9,473,344 

6.5, 62  3 

219 

17,687,011 

942, .569 

.i06,344,563 

7,7ai 

7.069 

.^^25.321,15.4 

5.137,946 

:{,750,210 

11.8. 

87 

2X).2R5,684 

l;).264.117 

16.946,314 

'444 

391 

•49,96:3.7(15 

1,535,061 

885,137 

:i5 

21 

3.920,731 

7i'il,613,708 

6(>9,9a8,:333 

16,l?^..l 

14,076 

1.67  1.95-3, 254 

401, 1182, :»93 

175,794,113 

2,421 

4,0-56 

394,001,242 

29,251,400 

27,761.895 

674 

640 

90,822,667 

198,282 

127.3.58 

472,120 

75. .5:32,911 

147.9W,860 

1,742 

3,41.1 

;;n2,706,1.5-') 

:390,694 

Cl,409,.924 

!! 

1 2,748. .hO 

2.3:39,200 

2.-323,808 

;>4 

;54 

4,79<M67 

72,802,957 

1  !6,l>iK),97G 

1,679 

3,392 

285,1, 7^.71'-'. 

86.98 

77.6:; 

89,<i ) 

1.  XI,  "7 1.88 
DnUars. 

I,:i51. 238.5:55 
;i96,667,4S0 
24,319,879 
47,7,50,925 
44,340,167 
:i8,052,3,59 
1.38;3,604 
577,664 
1,903,105  ^55 

268,.579,174 
394,263,009 
18,624,136 
748,499,086 
16,265,0.52 
■15,109,059 
4,392.449 
1,18^,947,667 
416,157,588 

85.288.243 
311.147 

330..55S.19S 
r9, 1 16,094 
4,379,017 

335,295,275 

78.13 


Dvfl.ir> 


15, 

2,513 
3,3n6 
136 
G,326 
1.5.^ 
38:3 
30 
12,839 
3,020 


Dollars 


10,3 
3,0 


365 
3:38 
291 
11 
4 

14,553 

2,0.54 
3,015 
142 
5,724 
124 
.345 
33 
11,371 
3,182 

652 
2 

2.528 
C70 
34 
2, .561 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  RAILROADS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
The  raitsoads  were  under  Federal  control  from  Jan.  1,  1018,  to  March  1,  1920.  In  that  peria^l  tlu; 
l(>.s.s  auBtained  by  the  Government,  in  excess  of  operating  expenses  and  rentals  over  operating  revenues, 
was  approximately  $900,478,766.  The  Government  bought  for  the  roads  1,930  locomotives  and  100.000 
frei'jht  oars.  The  total  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  railroads  was  $1,450,000,000,  during  Federal 
control,  including  S200,000.000  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  Under  that  act,  the  Government 
guaranteed  the  roads  an  average  return  on  their  capital  for  six  raontlis  (March  1  U)  Sept.  1,  1920).  In  the 
HlK  months  named,  the  Government  lost  '^oOO.O()0.0(X).  the  road.s'  revenues  having  fallen  thai  much  be!r>w 
t.he  guaranteed  return. 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ON  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS.  JANUviRY-JUNE,  1920. 


Region. 

Revenue  Passengers 
Carried. 

Passenger  Revenue. 

Rev.  pkh 
Passenger 
PEE  Road. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920.  ; 

19  ly. 

No. 

No. 

Dollars. 

Dollars.  ; 

Dolls. 

Doll!,. 

94,687,677 

82.400,849 

42,495,543 

39,217,605 

.449 

.47*i 

87.318.046 

77,502,971 

78.483,980 

74,315.148 

190,723,417 

181,138,694 

,117,201,951 

119,149,336 

.  ons 

9,442,210 

9,891,063 

11,407,744 

15.824/J57 

1 . 20S 

l.BO'i 

62,883,179 

59,805,019 

77,135,376 

78.373,202 

1.227 

1    ;    ■  » 

46,303,862 

43,055.780 

66,746,884 

63,704,071 

1.441 

i 

71,163,654 

68,544,351 

115.055,305 

101,262,939 

.  31,617 

34,744,387 

31.669,029 

55.491,036 

48,290.649  ' 

597,2^6.432 

554,007.756 

564,017,889 

540,143,907 

.944 

Revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile — 21.651,583,000,  as  against  21,359,112.000  in  first  h&lf  of  1910; 
passenger  train  car  miles,  InclTiding  mixed  and  special  service — 1.731,072,264,  as  against  1,654,183,529; 
average  miles  per  revenue  passenger,  per  railroad — 36.25,  as  against  38.55;  revenue  per  revenue  nasseuM'er 
mile  (cents)  2.605.  as  against  2,529.  -  - 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC,  JANUARY-JUNE,  1920. 


Region. 


Rev.  Tons  Carried  Incl. 
Tons  From  Connecting 
Carriers. 


1920. 


1919. 


Freight  Revenue. 


1920. 


1919. 


Rev.  per. 
Ton-Mile. 


New  England  , 

Great  Lakes  , 

Ohio-Indiana- A  lleglieuy . 

Pocahontas  , 

Southern  , 

Northwestern  

Central  Western  , 

Southwestern  

All  regions  


No. 

44.097.837 
193.329.626 
292,004,301 

44.246.537 
126,268,761 
130,622,390 
125,245,154 

75,830,532 
1,031,645,138 


No. 

40,499,105 
175,014,528 
270,109,329 

38,393,810, 
102.196.732 
115.667,603 
102,506,891 

59,075,212 
912,463,210 


Dollars. 

71,997,665 
294,879,200 
400,091,175 

71,283,298 
249,691,618 
246,207.711 
343,603,715 
169,463,529 
1,847,217,911 


Dollars. 

61,023,932 
275,834,832 
348,854,404 

60,817,652 
200,203,646 
225,514,304; 
295,640.799 
133,690,098 
1,601,579,727 


i .  43r> 


.970 
1.068 
1.187 

.972 


\  .:-s27 
.  '.  U  5 
.  N  SO 
.  003 

1.027 
.'09  S 

1.08U 

1 . 20L' 


Average  number  of  miles  of  road  operated — New  England,  7.992,  as  against  7,966;  Great  Lakes, 
as  against  22,260;  Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny,  26,676,  as  against  26,697;  Pocahontas,  5,361.  as  agains 
Southern,  37,910,  as  against  37,692;  Northwestern,  48.437.  as  against  48,317;  Central  WeBtoir;, 
as  against  52,282;  Southwestern,  31,210,  as  against  31,034;  all  regions,  232,230,  as  against  23!,i'^ij 

Average  miles  per  revenue  ton  per  railroad — 184.17,  as  against  180.23. 


22.243 
:  5,227 
)2, !(»!,' 


RAILWAY  WACE  INCREASES. 

Under  Government  ownership  the  wages  of  the  railway  employees  were  raised  approxiralat^vv  r ' 
000;  and  there  was  another  boost  on  July  20,  1920,  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Boa,K 
to  about  $626,000,000  a  year.    The  increases  under  Government  ownership,  with  the  dates  v 
and  the  classes  ahected,  were  as  follows:  Jan,  1,  1918 — all  employees  receiving  less  than  $k 
$360,000,000;  shop  employees,  $209,000,000.    Sept.  1,  1918 — maintenance  of  way  employees, 
$190^000,000.    Oct.  1,  1918— agents  and  telegraph  operators,  $25,000,000.    Jan.   1,  1919— poiir!  m 
dinir*  and  sleeping  car  employees,  $8,000,000;  enginemen  and  trainmen,  $60,000,000.    May  1,  i:  ]'< 
shop  \mployees,  $50,000,000.    Dec.  1,  1919 — equalization,  adjustment,  $38,000,000.    Dec.  tO,  101 
time  s\d  a  half  for  overtime,  enginemen  and  trainmen,  amount  not  estimated.    Jan.  1,  1920 — time  mm 
half  for>  overtime,  and  other  adjustments,  maintenance  of  way  employees  and  clerks,  $25,090,000. 

The  July  20,  1920  award  jumped  wages  as  follows: 


Class-. 


Engineers: 

Passenger . . . . 

Freight  

Yard ........ 

Firemen: 

Passenger . . . . 

Freight.  

Yard .   

Conductors: 

Passenger ,  .  . . 

Freight  

Yard  


Num- 
ber. 


12,761 
30,405 
19,153 

12,413 
31,608 
19,55^ 

10.649 
24,501 
18.785 


Old  New 
wage.  wage. 


$256.41 
223.86 
175.14 

184.19 
155.72 
126.03 

226.20' 
194.731 
159.09 


S270.21 
250.90 
213.58 

204.99 
183.77 
164.47 

256.20 
221.77 
196.13 


Class, 


Yard  Worlcers: 

Switchmen.  

Switch  tenders  

Road  freight  (flag  and 

braite)  men  

Baggagemen  

Machinists  

Clerks   

Brakemen  


Num- 
ber. 


47,815 
6,129 

6,527 
6,669 
59,007 
>16,76'i 


Old 


Ne^v 


g  141. 51 
120.76 


■  ill  . 

10S..0U; 


Shopmen,  who  are  graded  by  the  hoar,  got  18  per  cent,  increase. 

A'ccording  to  Railroad  Director  General  W.  D.  Hines,  the  total  yearly  wages  of  railway  emr-lo^  c 
was  as  follows:  (1916)  $1,468,576,394;  (1917)  $1,730,057,342;  (1918)  $2,581,884,559;  (1919)  $2, 744,000. 

Number  of  railway  employees:  (1915)  1,366,316;  (1916)  1,650,000;  (1917)  1,703,748;  (1918)  l.S''  " 
(1919)  1,977,616. 

FREIGHT  AND  ,  PASSENGER  RATE  INCREASES. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  July  29,  1920.  gave  the  roads  increases  in  freight  £-J'  ' 
rates    estimated  at  approximately.  $1,500,000,000  a  year.    The  boosts  were  as  follows: 

freight  Rates — Forty  per  cent,  in  the  East,  25  per  cent,  in  the  South,  35  per  cent,  in  the  ^ 
per  cent.  In  the  Mountain-Pacific  territory., 

Passenger  Rates — Twenty  per  cent.,  the  amount  asked  by  the  railroads,  which  figures  out  a;  a  :  - 
Bix-tenths  of  a  cent,  additional  per  mile.  This  brougllt  passenger  fares  up  to  about  3  6-10  cents  a  mile,  ^ 
Including  the  8  per  cent,  war  tax.    The  raise  also  applied  to  commutation  and  trip  tickets. 

Pullman  Rates— A  surcharge  of  50  per  cent,  on  rates.  This  meant  that  wherever  a  Pullman  rt  v 
vation  is  bought  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  Pullman  ticket  must  be  paid  as  a  surcharge  on  the  passenger  :\. 

Excess  Baggage  Rates — Twenty  per  cent .  advance.  f 
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RATE  INCREASES  ON  RAILWAViS  {Confinneol). 
Milk  TARirrd — Twenty  per  cent,  advance. 

Coastwise  and  inland  steamship  lines  and  electric  '-ailway  oompanie.s  are  ulso  ijranJed  pertnisaloa  (to 
i:u  ro-asa  tbeir  freigbt  rates  in  proportion  trO  the  increases  t,'ranted  to  ri^e  raUroacls  servfng  the  same  territory, 
IVu  estimate  ol  the  aggrogarc  amount  to  result  fi-om  these  advances  has  been  made. 

The  Tranaportiition  Act  provided  that  rates  be  fixed  to  give  as  near  as  might  be  a  0  per  cent,  returii 
on  the  property  of  the  carriers  devoted  to  the  uses  of  transportation.  The  railroads  offered  the  property 
:ruestmcnt  accountw  of  the  carriers  as  the  basis  for  tiie  increaijc.  The  property  investment  accounts  aa 
arriod  by  the  commission.  Jan.  1,  1020,  aggregated  S2U. 014.000,000.  The  commission  did  not  ailow  thosd 
ures.  Instead  in  the  decision  it  hxed  an  arbitrary  value  of  S18, 900,000, 000  on  the  railroad  property  of 
;  coimtry  actually  n-^^^i  in  transportation.  This  course  gave  a  6  per  cent,  return  on  the  latter  tlgure. 
i  iie  roads  were  valued  by  groups  as  follows:  Eastern.  §8,800,000,000:  Southern,  32,000,000,000;  Westeru 
and  Mountaln-Pacitjc,  t8. 100.000,000.    Tliese  gi-oups  are,  in  detail:  — 

Eastern  Group — 'The  Atlantic  Seaboard  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Norfolk,  Va.;  the  main  lino 
'ji  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.:  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
:  id  Ohio  Railway  from  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Ohio  River  to  Cairo  111.,  the  Mississippi 
i liver  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  at  or  near  Grafton  111,,  the  Illinois  River  from  Grafton,  111.,  to 
i'i'kln,  llh;  a  line  south  and  east  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  from  Pekln,  111.,  through 
ioliet  and  Streator,  111.,  to  Chicago,  111.:  a  line  drav,-n  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Include  the  Southern  Peninsula 
of  Micai'an,  and  thence  following  the  international  boundarj'-  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard;  including  that  por- 
tion of  the  Virginian  Railway  extending  south  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  excluding  those  portions  of 
T  ile  Southern  Railway,  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Atlantic  Coast  Lino 
iJailroad,  and  SealJoard  Air  Line  extending  north  of  the  southern  boundary. 

Southern  Group — The  territory  commonly  known  as  the  Southern  Classification  Territory,  embraciig 
liuit  section  of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  imd 
N\  i>itorn  Railway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  thence  south  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
wa>  to  Cincinnati,  and  (hence  south  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Cairo,  111.;  thence  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
N  ;  \v  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Missip- 
sip-pi  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  including  also  all  those  portions  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Louisville  and 
^'a^^hvil^e  Railroad,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
way ext-ioding  north  ol  the  nryrthern  boundary  and  excluding  that  portion  of  the  Virginian  Railway  extend- 
ing south  of  the  northern  ^boundary. 

Western  Group-— The  territory  lying  west  of  the  western  boundaries  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
iiroups  as  above  described;  south  of  Lake  Superior  and  of  the  international  boundarj-^  line;  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexic-o  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  and  east  of  a  north  and  south  line  running  as  follows:  following  the 
boiuidary  line  between  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  the  State  of  Montana  and  t.he  boundary  line  between 
the  States  of  Sbuth  Dakota  and  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  to  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
»  ^^ending  east  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  then  following  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  westward  to  Cheyenne  and 
irom  Cheyenne  running  southward  through  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo  and  Trinidad,  Col..thea 
following  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  through  Raton  and  Las  Vegas,  N.  M 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.:  then  south  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  to  El  Paso,  Tex 

Mountain-Pacific  Group — All  that  territory  lying  between  the  line  last  described  and  the  Paclfle 
Coast,  not  including  Alaska. 


/ 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC,  1890-1919. 


Year. 

Passengers 
Carried. 

Freight 
Carried. 

Year. 

Pi,  ss  Lingers 
Carried. 

Freight 
Carried. 

Year. 

Passengers 
Carried. 

Freight 
Carried. 

I'^f^O.  ..... 

492,430.865 
531.183,998 
560.958,211 
593,560,612 
540.688,199 
507,421,362 
511,772,737 
489,445,198 
501,066,681 
523,176,508 

631,740,636 
638.887,653 
700,744,184 
733.5.58,341 
628,757,196 
686.614,778 
7.53,716,562 
728,900,275 
863,628,605 
943,715,372 

1900  

576.831,251 
607,278,121 
649,878,505 
694.891,535 
715,419,682 
738,834.667 
797.946,116 
873  905.1.33 
890,009,574 
891,472,425 

1,081,983,301 
1,089,226,440 
1,200,315,787 
1,304,394,323 
1,309,899.165 
1,427,731,905 
1,631,374,219 
1,796,336  659 
1.532,981.790 
1,556,559,741 

1910  

971,683,199 
997,409,882 
1,004,081,346 
1,033,679,680 
1,053.138,718 
976,303,602 
1.039.012.308 
1,109.943  226 
1,122.962.887 
1,169,307.000 

1,849.900.101 
1,781. 638,04;* 
1,844,977,67;^ 
2,058.035,487 
1,936.138.155 
1.8f)2,018J77 
2,316,083,804 
2  416  280  564 
2  513  077  399 
1,998.917,000 

y^'>i ...... 

I  -^:''^  .... 

1901  

1902   

1911  

1912  

4913  

1914  

1915  

]  ...... 

1903   

Hi't ...... 

]  Sj>r, ...... 

H9n  .....  . 

1904   

1905  

1906  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1907  



1908  .    ,  , 

1909   

The  1918  freight  tonnage  figures  are  estimated.    The  1917  passenger  total  includes  all  roads. 


GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  TRAFFIC. 


Fiscal 
Yeah. 


Locomotives. 


Equipment. 


Freight 
Train 
Cars, 


Passenger 
Train 
Cars. 


Tr.-vffic, 


Freight 
(Revenue  Tons 
One  Mile). 


Passenger 
(Passengers 
One  Mile). 


1907.......  .... 

1 008  ...... 

!  909   

U>10.  ......... 

iini  

ir>i2  , 

1!»13.  . ........ 

1914.  ......... 

ii)15   

I'MCy   ,  ,  , 

Calendar. 
r»ir>. ......... 

•!7. 


55.388 
56.733 
57,212 
58.947 
61,327 
(>2,262 
63,378 
64,760 
65,099 
63.862 

64,073 
64,508 
66,334 


1,991,557 
2,089,302 
2,073,606 
2,135.121 
2,195,511 
2,215.549 
2,273,564 
2,325,647 
2,356,338 
2,326,987 

2,342,699 
2,391,165 
2,411.973 


43,973 
45,117 
45,584 
47,095 
49,818 
51,490 
51.700 
53,466 
-^5,705 
54,664 

55.081 
55,823 
56,505 


236.601 
218,381 
218,802, 
255.016, 
253,783. 
264,080, 
301.398, 
288,319. 
276,830. 
343,099. 


,390,103 
,554,802 
,986.929 
,910,451 
,701,839 
,745,058 
,752,108 
,890,210 
,302,723 
,937,805 


27,718 
29,082, 
29,109, 
32,338, 
33,201, 
33,132, 
34,575, 
35,258, 
32.384. 
34,213, 


,554,030 
,836.944 
,322.589 
,496,329 
,694.699 
,354,783 
,872,980 
,497,509 
,247,563 
,596,127 


365,771,824.741 
398.263,061,787 
408,778,061.079 


35.121,675,969 
.40,399,757,819 
43,212.458,079 


S\vit":''i'ig  and  terminal  companies  excluded. 

Yieii  \yi  t\e  freight  and  passenger  cars  In  service  in  1918  as  indicated  In  the  above  table,  there  were 
:iKo  103,764  company  ears.  andvS,08G  cars  in  fast  frt^ight  service. 
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MILES  OF  ROAD  COMPLETED    IN   THE  U.  S.  SINCE  1831. 




YEAR. 

M  lieagG 

 AT?  

 Vf  AW  

JVl  jlCoigC 

Year — 
,* 

Yfar 

Year 

Mil 

1831.  ,  . 

72 

1846. 

297 

1861 . . . 

660 

1876. . . 

2.712 
2,280 

1891 .  . . 

4.089 

1906. . . 

6,62;', 

1832 . . . 

134 

1847. . . 

668 

1862. . . 

834 

1877 . . . 

1892. : . 

4,428 

1907. . . 

5.21- 

1833. .  . 

151 

1848 . . . 

398 

1863. .  . 

1,030 

1878. . . 

2,679 

1883. . . 

3,024 

J  908. . . 

3,2  J  1 

1834 . . . 

253 

1849 . . . 

1,369 

1864.  .  . 

738 

1879. . . 

4,817 

1894. .  " 

'  1,700 

1909. . . 

3;7-1- 

1835. . . 

465 

1850. . . 

1,656 

1865. . . 

1,177 

1880. . . 

6,712 

1895. . . 

1,420 

1910. . . 

4,r->:.' 

1836. . . 

175 

1851 .  .  . 

1,931 

1866. . . 

1,716 

1881. . . 

9.847 

1896. . . 

1.692 

1911.  .'^ 

3, Oof. 

1837 . .  . 

224 

1852. . . 

1,926 

1867. . . 

2.249 

18  2. . . 

11,569 

1897. . . 

2,109 

1012. . . 

2,997 

1838. .  . 

416 

1853 . . . 

2,452 

1868. . . 

2,979 

1-883.  .  . 

6.743 

1898. . . 

3,265 

1913. . . 

3,07  1 

1839., . 

389 

1854. .. 

1,360 

1869. . . 

4,615 

1884, . . 

3,924 

1899. . . 

4,569 

10J4.  .  . 

1840.  . . 

516 

1855. . . 

1,654 

1870. . . 

6,078 

1885. . . 

,2,982 

1900. . . 

4,894 

1915.  .  .. 

1841. . . 

717 

1856. . . 

3,642 

1871.  ... 

7.379 

188Q. . . 

8,018  . 

1901. . . 

5,3f)8 

i9l6  „..  . 

184§  -. .  . 

491 

1857. . . 

2,487 

1872. . . 

5,878  ■ 

1887. . . 

12,878 

1902. . . 

6,026  . 

1917. .. 

1JS43 .  . . 

159 

1858. . . 

2,465 

1873. . . 

4,097 

1888. . . 

6,912 

1003. . . 

5,652 

19 18 . . . 

721 

1844. . . 

192 

1859. . . 

1,821 

1874. . . 

2,117 

1889. . . 

5,184 

1904. . . 

3,832 

1919.  .  . 

68fi 

1845. . . 

256^ 

1860 . . . 

1,837 

1875. . . 

1,711 

1890. . . 

5,353 

1905. . . 

4,388 

Years  1831  to  1892  from  Poor's  Manual  1893.    Years  1893  to  1919  from  Railway  Age. 
RAILWAY  MILEAGE.  1850-1910. 


State . 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut . . . 

Delav/are  

Florida ....... 

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnc^sota.  .  . . 
Miss  ssii)pi. ..  . 

Missjuri  

Montana.  .  ,  .  . 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey .  /. 


402 
1,420 


2,790 
2,163 

655 


53^ 
335 
472 
386 
1,264 
779 


817 


1,843 

859 
2,195 
1,570 
923 
275 
518 

"'206 
7,851 
4,373 
5,400 
3,400 
1,5:!!) 

652 
1,005 
1,040 
1,915 
3,938 
3,151 
1.127 
3,965 

106 
1,953 
•  739 
1,015 
1,684 


1900. 


4,225 
3,359 
5,751 
4,587 
1.023 
316 


11,002 

8,470 


1,376 
2,118 

8,195 


5.226 
5,305 
7,77 
5.53: 
LOOi) 
334 
4.131 
7,056 
2,178 
11,878 
7.420 


New  York .... 
N  or  t  C  nr  o  1  i  n  a 
Nort  h  Dakota . 

Ohio  

Ok]«h(7ma .... 

OrepfOT!  

Pcnrs;^-lvanin  . 
Rhode  Island. , 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utali  

Vermont  

Virpiil.a  

Islington . .  . 

Virginia . 
■  -Dsin  


Ahiska  .... 

Aj'izon;;  

i  )ist .  ( 'olumbia 

Hawaii  

Indion  I'erri'ty 
New  Mexico. . . 

Total  


1,403 

248- 


2,682 
H37 


2,946 


2,598' 
1081 


1,2.^3 

307 


5,792 
■  '  508 


8,4-. 
4.9''.J 
4,2'M 


1,626    93,267  193,345 


3,'.!... 
240,1  ^ 


Railway  mileage  (1918):  Ala.,  5,412;  Ariz.,  2,479;  Ark  ,  5,161;  Calif.,  8,268;  Col.,  5,615;  Cona^  9ir' 
Del.,  335;  Fla.,  5.222;  Ga.,  7,436;  Idaho.  2,884;  111.,  12,126;  Ind..  7,411;  Iowa,  9,807;  Kan.,  9>38oT  K\ 
3,871;  La.,  5,277;  Me^  2,2'39;  Md.,  1,440;  Mass.,  2,126;  Mich.,  8,888;  Minn.,  9,143  Miss.,  4,418;  Mo 
8,193;  Mont.,  5,037;  Neb.,  6,167;  Nev.,  2,296;  N.  H.,  1,253;  N.  J.,  2,352;  N.  M.,  2.978;  N.  Y..  8,389;  N.  C. 
5,470;  N.  Dak.,  5,313;  Ohio,  9,012,  Okla.,  6,528;  Ore.,  3,29S:  Pa.,  11,6.57;  R.  I.,  212;  S.  C,  3,804;  S.  D-  :. 
4,278;  Tenn.,  4,083;  Tex.,  16,085;  Utah,  2,161;  Vt.,  1,081;  Va.,  4,694;  Wash..  5,612;  VV.  Va.,  3.991;  Wi 
7,609;  Wyo.,  1.931;  Dist.  Col.,  36;  Total,  253,529.  Mileage  per  100  square  miles,  8.53.  Miles  per  10  < 
population,  24.02. 

NUMBER  KILLED  AND  IN.JURED  BY  RAILROADS  SINCE  189?. 


Year. 
(Fiscal) 


1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 
1895. 
1896. 
1897  . 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


EMPLOYEES. 


Killed  Inj'rd 


2,554 
2,727 
1,823 
1,811 
1,861 
1,693 
.  1,958 
2,210 
2,550 
2,675 
2,969 
3,606 
3,632 
3,361 
3,929 


28,267 
31,729 
23,422 
25,696 
29,969 
27,667 
31,761 
34,923 
39,643 
41,142 
50,524 
60,481 
67,067 
66,833 
76,701 


Passengers. 


Killed  Inj'rd 


3,227 
3,229 
3,034, 
2,375 
2,873 
2,795 
2,945 
3,442 
4,128 


8,231 
9,111 
10,457 
10,764 


ALL,  Others 

AND  total. 


Killed  Inj'rd 


7,147 
7,346 
6,447 
6,136 
6,448 
6,437 
6,859 
7,123 
7, 
8,455 
8,588 
9,840 

10,046 
9,703 

10,6l8 


36,652 
40,393 
31, 
33,748 
38,687 
36,731 
40,882 
44,620 
.50,320 
53,339 
64,662 
76.553 
84,155 
86,008 
97.706 


Year, 
(Fiscal) 


1907  . . . 
1908 . . , 
1909  . . . 
1910.. , 
1911... 
1912 . . . 
1913... 
1914... 
1915 . . . 
1916... 
Cal  yr. 
1916... 
1917... 
1918...  , 
1919  .  .  . 


Employees. 


Killed  Inj'rd 


4,534 
3,405 
2,610 
.  3,382 
3,602 
3,635 
3,715 
3,259 
2,152 
2,687 

2.941 
3,348 
3,493 
2,271 


87,644 
82,487 
75,006 
95,671 
126,039 
142,442 
171,417 
165,212 
138,092 
160,663 

176,923 
174,454 
156,211 
131,211 


Passengers. 


Killed  Inj'rd 


13,041 
11,556 
10,311 
12,451 
13,433 
16,:«G 

16,o39 
15.121 
12,110 


8,008 
8,374 


,rOTA;. 


Killed  Inj'r. 


11,839 
10,188 
8,722 
9,682 
10,3^6 
10,5?-^ 
10,9C' 

9,364 


MOTOR  CAR  SPEED  AND  FALLING  BODIES. 


10  miles  an  hour  equals  a  fall  of  3.36  feet. 
20     "  "        "  "    "  13.44  " 

30     "      "      "        "      "    "    "  30.25  •* 


40  miles  an  hour  equals  a  fall 
50  "  "  "  "  "  " 
100  "      "  ' 


^8  fe-i. 
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RE\TKiSrUEB  AND  EXPENSES  OF  CHIEF  RAILWAYS  IN  1919, 
Oporat'g  Rev.  Operat'g  Exp 


Operat'g  Rev.  Operat'g  Exp 


BaMern  District, 

Bait.  &  O.no  

liost.  &  Maine  

(Antral  of  N.  J.  ..... . 

(  !.  C.  C.  &  St.  L  ,  . 

Del.  &  Huison.  ...... 

Of^l.,  Lack.  &  West.... 

Krie  . .  

I.ehlgh  Valley  

Long  Island  

Ntcaine  CentraL. 

Micli,  Central  ,  . 

X.  Y.  Central  

X.  Y.,  Chi.  &  St.  L.  . 
N'ow  Haven. 

P<»rin.  Co  

Poun.  R.  R  

Pere  Marquette  , 

Phila.  &  Reading  

JMtts.  &  Lake  Erie  

P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L  

U'abas'i  

SaiUhern  District. 

Atl.  Coast  Line  

C  entral  of  Ga  

(J'nes.  &  Onio  

Illinois  Central  

f-rouisv.  &.- Nashville.  .  .  . 
Vashv.,  C'latt.  &  St.  L 


Dollars. 
182.620.016 
•72,683.880 
44.837,303 
73,856,456 
34.749,709 
71,824.047 
91.797.508 
6-1,528.891 
•24..38 1,974 
-17.525,178 

;U0. 7 15,576 
2:'., 475. 553 
1(h). 545, 120 
lOt.,.U2,509 
:-?78.09 1.499 
35.U3.137 
72.871,823 
28.034.188 
93,606.303 
48,847,085 

63.558,452 
21,696,511 
71,475,016 
107.886,835 
107.514,9 16 
.  20,044,134 


Dollars. 

169,869,125 
66,023,668 
40,273,951 
67,427,452 
31,671,504 
56,065,251 
87,815.837 
59,202,302 
20,688,850 
17,520,064 
57,841,814 

248,940,634 
18,317,803 
92,473,381 
95,479,271 

356,018.468 
26.723.825 

,  64.608.174 
24,001.843 
91.091,637 
44,391,737 

53,499,911 
19,236,564 
(30,676.473 
98.911,080 
02..544.138 
18,483.627; 


Chi., 
Chi., 
Chi., 
Chi., 


Norfolk  <fe  Western  , 

Seaboard  Air  Line. , . . . , 

Southern...  

Yazoo  &>  Miss .  Valley .  , 

Western  District. 
Atch.,  Top.  &  S,  Fe.  . .  . 

Chi.  &  Alton  

Chi.  &  North  West  

Chi.,  Burl.  &  Quiney.  .  . 

Great  We.'^t  

Milw.  &  St.  P  

Rock  Isl.  «fe  Pac.  . 
v.^..,  St.  P^  M.  &  O  .  .  . 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 
Galv.,  Har.  &  S.  Anton 

Great  Northern  

Gulf,  Col.  &  S.  Fe  

x\I.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  Mar. 

Mo.,  Kan.  &  Tex  

M.,  K.  &  T.  R.  of  T...  . 

Missouri  Pacific  

Northern  Pacific  

Oreg.  Short  Line  

0.-Wa.sh  R.  &  N.  Co.. . 

St.  L.  &  San  Fran  

Southern  Pacific  

Tex.  &  Pacific  

Union  Pacific  


Dollars. 
76,925,599 
41,183,532 
129,787,812 
24,952,130 

179,904.498 
25,272,334 

139,589,915 

154.011,438 
22,128,189 

150,370,394 

111,578,655 
27,732,019 
33,016,257 
21,957,495 

106,533,739 
22.184,340 
42,661,595 
34.272,092 
25,244,514 
93,577,081 

100,739,354 
38,260,580 
28,367,603 
78,552,125 

-169,728.932 
36,212,438 

110.819.515 


Dollars. 
64,021,285 
37,465,817 
113.744,813 
19,286,123 

130,602,244 
23,553,711 

11-9,579,387 

120,492,962 
19,305,163 

138,561,705 
97,022,767 
23,316,465 
26,656,971 
16,863,756 
86.728,018 
18,300,459 
34,406,785 
29,190,162 
25,162,041 
83.357,624 
76,179,715 
25,098,364 
22,737,662 
60,428,103 

129,448,435 
30,137,572 
73,936,679 


RAILWAY  INVESTMENT  AND  NET  CAPITALIZATION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
. V  table  prepared  by  Director  J.  H.  Parmelee  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 

Property 
Investment. 

Capital  Seciu-ities 
Out^itanding  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Public 

Capital  Stock. 

Bonds 
(Funded  Debt.) 

ir»12  

ii)13.   

§16,004,749,966 
16,567,776,148 
17,131,535,884 
17,421,409,990 
17,689,350,438 

17,842,776,668 
18,574,297,873 
19,005,0  35.288 

?15,087,600,650 
1.5,330,131,446 
15.719,696,925 
16,307,502.680 
16,336,300.429 

16,332,578,328 
16,401,786,017 
16.454,339.035 

§5,766.093,888 
5.810,231,391 
6,011,404,923 
6,125,570,387 
6,314,570,354 

6,415,963.044 
6,582,809,245 
6.732,278.684 

$^9,321,506,763 
9,519,900,056 
9,708,292,002 
10,181,932,193 
10,021,730,075 

9,916,616,284 
9,818,976.772 
9,722.060,351 

1914  

J915  

1916   

Calendar. 

1917  

STOCKS,   BONDS.   ETC.,  OF  R4ILROADS. 


.  EAH. 

(Fisc^tl.) 

Common 
Stock. 

referred 
Stock. 

Mortgage 
Bonds, 

Total  Funded 
Debt. 

Total  Railway 
Capital. 

i'.n2  

Iv)l3f                         ,  .  . 

itn4   . 

i016                             ,  . 

Calendar. 

3^^t6                 .  .  ;  .  . 

1917.  i  

P,)18  

§;7,248.749,515i 
7.231,515,045 
7.304,479,846 
7,599.937,801 
7,602,923,972 

7,593,731,600 
7,454,610,000 
7,249,307,281 

§1,373,651.306 
1,379,096,282 
1,376.279,858 
1.394,9.56,920 
1,465,758,761 

1,455,141,559 
1,847,920,981 
1,805.809,755 

§8,015,943,172 
8,186,366,426 
8.496.370..538 
9,047,182,748 

^  9,254,546,150 

9,176,656,024 
9.227.374,055 
9,115,919,638 

Sll. 130,135,443 
11,18.5,514,385 
11,566,541,553 
12,133,064,357 
12.033,389.512 

12,000,435,523 
11,946,826.260 
11,729,715,805 

§19.752,536,264 
19,796,126,712 
20,247,301,257 
21.127,959,078 
21,092,072,246 

21,049,308,682 
21,249,357,241 
20,784,832,841 

RAILROAD  DIVIDENDS. 


Ybajr. 
(Fiscal.) 

Stock  Paying 
Dividends. 

Propor- 
tion to  All 
Stock. 

Rate  on 
All  Stock. 

Rate  on 
Dividend 
Stock. 

Paid  in 
Dividends. 

Interest 
on  Debt, 

Total  Intor- 

e=it  and 
Dividends. 

1912..  

1913.  

1914  

1915  

1916   

Calendar. 

1916  

i917  

1918  

Dollar. "t. 
5.581,289.249 
5,780,982,416 
6,667,072.956 
6,219,846.562 
5,279,427,954 

5,430.123,235 
5,610,774,033 
5,1-38,851,230 

Per  Cent. 
64.73 
66.14 
64.39 
60.45 
GO.  38 

62.02 
62.32 
58.09 

Per  Cent. 
4.64 
4.22 
5.13 
3.80 
3.91 

4.19 
4.24 
3.83 

Per  Cent. 
7.17 
6.37 
7.97 
6.29 
6.48 

6.75 
6.81 
6.60 

Dollars. 
400,315,313 
369.077,546 
451.653,346 
328.477,938 
342,109,396 

366,561,494 
381,851,548 
339,185.658  1 

Doll-ars. 
429,026,729 
434,752,760 
439,879,894 
464.186,021 
474.534.514 

501.236,053 
494,163,630 
503,285,627 

DoUars. 
829,342,042 
803,830,306 
891,533,240 
792,663,959 
816,643,910 

867,797,547 
876,015,178 
8-'t2,47 1,285 

RAILROAD  TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS  IN  1918. 

Railroad  taxes  and  assessments  in  1918  totalled  §223,595,258,  excluding  §668,686  Canadian  taxes; 
S2  Hawaiian  taxes;  and  §335,159  not  localized  by  States.  These  amounts  were  charged  to  income.  The 
taxes  and  assessments  in  New  York  were  §14,241,440,  or  §1.787  per  mile  of  line.  For  the  United  States 
'he  total  averaged  $998  per  mile  of  line. 

MISCELLANEOUS  1919  RAILWAY  DATA. 

Net  ton  miles,  394,804,349;  net  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day,  4,688;  train  miles,  573,981,000; 
net  ton  miias  per  train  mile,  688;  freight  car  miles  (loade<i),  14,225,829,  (emnty)  6,478,749,000;  average 
tiumbe^  of  freight  cars  on  line  daily  (serviceable),  2,276,607,  (unserviceable).  2,451,826;  net  ton  miles  per 
loaded  '^'>-r  mile.  27,8;  per  cent,  loaded  to  total  car  nxUe-s,  68.7;  car  miles  per  day,  23.1:  net  ton  miles  per  car 
day,  441.  '  '  " 
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NUMBER  IN  itrCRICULTURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Country. 


United  States.  .  

Algeria  ,  

Argentina  

Australia  

Austria-Hungary. . . . . . 

Belgium  

British  India  

Bulgaria.  

Canada..,..  

Ceylon  

.Chile.........  

Cuba,  ...*......,.... 

Cyprus  

Denmark  

Egypt  

Fed.  Malay  States. . . . 

Finland  

Formosa  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Granada  


Year. 


1910 
1881 
1895 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1905 
1901 
1901 
1907 
1907 
1901 
1911 
1907 
1901 
1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1901 


Males. 


10,582,0^9 
636,078 
318,149 
377,626 
8,185,250 
533,665 
63,026,365 
895,206 
707,997 
745,074 
448,546 
364,821 
33,611 
386,016 
2.258,005 
115,027 
321,538 
^763,456 
5.452,392 
5,146.723 
321,120 
8,816 


Females. 


U, 806,584 
91,602 
67,174 
39,029 
5  ,935,805 
163,707 
27.867,210 
837,406 
8.940 
318.551 
21,877 
3,110 
2,767 
110,169 
57,144 
62,324 
102,008 
263,664 

3  ,324,661 

4  ,585,749 

6,972 
7,722 


Country. 


Italy  

Malta  and  Gozo. . . . . 

Mauritius  

Netherlands  

New  Zealand  

Philippine  Islands. . , , 

Porto  Rico  

Portugal  , . . 

Russia:  In  Europe. .  . 
In  Asia  , 


Total. 


Serbia  

Sierra  Leone  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland .  .....>... 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . . 
Union  of  South  Africa. , 
United  Kingdom  


Year. 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1899 
1911 
1903 
1899 
1900 
1807 
■4,1*897 


1897 

1900 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1904 
1901 


Males. 


6,370,277 
10,235 
72,493 
490.694 
103;  644 
1,163,777 
196,803 
1,127,268 
13,808,505 
2,092,965 


15,901,470 

311,700 
8,705 
3.741,730 
761,016 
392,971 
51,744 
863,223 
2.109,812 


3.190, i 


79,; 


90,286 
IMS 
380,29:3 
1,974,164 
105,137 


2.079,301 

13,524 
4,. 54-1 
775,27.1 
333,2<vt 
80.32f' 
25;7Go 
847,057 
152,642 


TOTAL  AREA  AND  CULTIVATED  LAND  IN  THE  WORLD. 
(By  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.) 
(000  omitted.) 


Country. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States  

Canada  

Costa  Rica.  

Cuba  

south  AMERICA. 

Argentina  , . 

Chile  

Uruguay  

EUROPE. 

Aust  .-Hungary:  Austria 

Hungary  

Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Luxemburg  

Netherlands .......... 

Norway  

Portugal  

Roumania  


1910 
1901 
1909-10 
1899 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 
1908 

1911 
1910 
1895 
1910 
1907 
1901 
1910 
1900 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1907 
1912 
1905 


T'tl  Area.  Cul'vat'd 


Acres. 
1,903,269 
2.397.082 
13,343 
28,299 

729,575 
187,145 
46,189 

74,132 
80,272 
7,278 
23,807 
9,629 
82,113 
130,854 
133,594 
70,839 
639 
8.057 
79.810 
22.018 
32,167 


Acres. 

293,794 
19.880 
442 
778 

44.446 
2.557 
1.962 

26.272 
35,178 
3.582 
8,574 
6,376 
3,875 
69,124 
63,689 
33,815 
300 
2,210 
1,830 
5,777 
14,829 


Country. 


EUROPE — Continued. 
Russia,  European .  . . . , 

Serbia  , 

Spain  , 

Sweden  , 

Switzerland  , 

United  Kingdom: 

Great  Britaia  , 

Ireland.  .  , 

ASIA. 

British  India  , 

Formosa  , . . , 

Japan  

■  jRussia,  Asiatic  

AFRICA. 

Algeria  

Egypt  , 

Tunis  , 

Union  of  South  Africa . , 

OCEANIA. 

Australia  , 

New  Zealand .  ^  


Total,  36  countries . 


1911 
1897 

1908-  11 
1911 
1905 

1911 
1911 

1910-11 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1910 
1912 
1912 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 
1910 


T'tl  Area.  Cul'vat'd 


Acres. 
1.278.203 
11,936 
124,666 
110.667 
10,211 

56,802 
20,350 

615,695 
8,858 
94,495 
4,028,001 

124,976 
222,390 
'  30,888 
302.827 

1.903,664 

66,469 


15,071,209 


Acres. 
245,755 
2,534 
41,204 
9,144 
605 

14.587 
■  3.275 

264,858 
1,884 
17,6.39 
33.860 

11,434 
6,4.')  7 
6,9  U> 


14,987 
6,955 


1,313,832 


Total  area  includes,  besides  cultivated  land,  also  natural  meadows  and  pastures,  forests,  woodlots, 
9XlQ.  lands  devoted  to  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs.  Cultivated  land  includes  fallow  lands;  also  artifioial 
crass  lands.    The  figure  for  "cultivated  land"  in  Switzerland  excludes  artificial  meadows  and  pastures. 

WHEAT  HARVEST  SEASONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
(Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.) 
January— Australia,  New  Zealand  ^nd  Chili. 
February  and  March — East  India,  Upper  Egypt. 
April — Lower  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Persia,  Asia 

Minor,  India,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 
May — Algeria,  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Morocco, 

Texas  and  Florida. 
June — Turkey.  Greece,  Italy,  Spain.  Portugal,  South 

of    France,    California.    Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 

Kentucky,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Missouri. 
July— Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Austria-Hungary,  South 

of  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  South 

of  England,'  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin,   Colorado,    Washington,    Iowa,  Illinois, 

Indiana.  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  New  England 

and  Upper  Canada, 


August — Belgium.  Holllbid,  Great  Britain,  Denmaj  k, 
Poland,  Lower  Canlda,  Columbia.  Mauitobj 
North  and  South  Dakota. 

September  and  October-^Scotland.  Sweden,  Norway 
and  North  of  Russia. 

November — Peru.  South  Africa  and  Argentina. 

December — Burmah  and  Argentina, 

CORN  HARVEST  TIME, 
January — New  South  Wales. 
March  and  April — Argentina. 
September  and  October — AH  European  countries. 
October — The  crop  of  the  United  States  is  harvest*  r 
principally  in  this  month. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  FLAX. 
Of  the  yearly  total  of  500.000  tons  of  flax  produced  for  manufacturing  purposes,  Russia  raises  400,l' iii 
tons;  France  and  Belgium,  50,000;  Ireland,  10,000;  Netherlands,  10,000;  Germany  and  Austria,  30,000. 
The  relative  values  in  normal  times  ar^:  „Courtrai  flax.  £80  ($389)  to  £100  ($486)  per  ton;  Irish.  £60  ($292) : 
Russian,  £40  ($194).  In  these  countries  the  output  of  the  linen  industry,  which  is  chiefly  centred  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  is  worth  about  £15,000,000  ($72,997,500)  a  year,  of  which  £9.500.000  ($46,231,750)  repre 
Bents  the  export  trade.  The  Irish  industry  is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its  supply  of  raw 
material;  only  aboiit  one-eighth  of  ita  consumption  of  raw  fiax  is  produced  at  liome. 
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GARDEN     PLANTING     MAP     FOR     EASTERf>J     UNITED  STATES, 

(By  tbe  United  States  Department  ot  Agriculture ) 


The  dates  given  lor  piantlng  in  the  seven  zones  into  which  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  United  States  haa 
been  divided  are  considered  to  be  the  best  lor  planting.  Earlier  and  later  plantings  often  can  be  made, 
however,  with  fair  chances  of  success. 

PLANTING  DATES  BY  VEGETABLE  GEOUPS. 


Zone. 

Group  1. 

Group  2. 

Group  3. 

Group  4. 

A ....... ,  

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1  ^ 
Feb.  1  to  Feb.  15 
Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  15 
A  or.  15  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 

Feb.  1  to  Feb.  16 
Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  15 
Apr.  15  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 
May  15  to  June  1 

Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  1 
Aor.  1  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 
May  15  to  June  1 
May  15  to  June  15 

Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  1 
Apr.  1  to  Apr.  15 
May  1  to  May  15 
May  15  to  June  1 
May  16  to  June  15 
(t) 

C  

D  ,  

E  



gjFor  the  crops  grown,  t  Season  too  short  for  this  group.  Group  1  (may  be  planted  two  weeks  before 
htst  Killing  frost) — Early  cabbage  plants  from  hot  bed  or  seed  box,  radishes,  collards.  onion  sets,  ^rly 
smooth  peas,  Itaie,  early  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mustard.  Group  2  (may  be  planted  about  the  date  of  the 
iast  killing  frost) — Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinach,  wrinkled  peas,  cauliflower  plants,  celery 
seed,  onion  seed,  parsley,  sweet  corn,  and  Chinese  cabbage.  Group  3  (should  be  planted  two  weeks  after 
last  killing  frost) — Snap  beans,  okra,  and  tomato  plants.  Group  4  (cannot  be  planted  until  ground  is  well 
warmed  up,  about  a  month  after  last  hard  frosts) — Lima  beans,  pepper  plants,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons, 
squash,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Because  of  the  greatly  varying  altitudes  in  the  Western  States  this  portion  of  the  country  cannot  be 
divided  into  definite  zones.  The  best  planting  dates  can  be  indicated  only  by  the  average  date  of  the  last 
killing  frost  in  each  section,  as  is  <lone  on  the  accompanying  map.  Planting  of  the  vegetable  groups  given 
below  should  be  governed  by  the  frost  dates  indicated.  Group  1  (may  be  planted  two  weeks  before  last  kill- 
ing frost) — Early  cabbage  plants  from  hot  bed  or  seed  box,  radishes,  collards,  onion  sets,  early  smooth  peas, 
kale,  early  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mustard.  Group  2  (may  be  planted  about  the  date  of  the  last  killing 
frost) — Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinach,  wrinkled  peas,  cauliflower  plants,  celery  seed, 
onion  seed,  parsley,  sweet  corn,  and  Chinese  cabbage.  Group  3  (should  be  planted  two  weeks  after  last 
killing  frost) — Snap  beans,  okra,  and  tomato  plants.  Group  4  (cannot  be  planted  until  ground  is  well  warmed 
up,  about  a  month  after  last  hard  frosts)-— Lima  beans,  popper  plants,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons,  sauash, 
und  sweet  potatoes. 
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EARLIEST  SAFE  DATE    FOR  OPEN   PLANTING,  EASTERN  ZONES. 


Cro?. 


Zoue  A. 


Zone  B. 


Zone  C. 


Zone  O. 


Zone  E, 


/  Pi 


Asparagus.  

iieans,  Lima  

i3eets  

Brussels  sprouts  

Cabbage   

Carrots  

Cauliflower  

Celery  

Corn,  sweet. 
Cucumbers. ........... 

Eggplant.,.  

Garlic  .   

Lettuce  (head).. . ..... 

Melons  

Mustard  

Onion  sets  

Onion  seeds  

arsley  

Parsnip  

Peas,  wrinkled  

Peppers.  

Potatoes,  Iriph  

Potatoes,  sweet  

Pumpkins.  , 

Radish  

Rhubarb  

Salsify  

Spinach-.  

Squash  

Tomatoes..^  

Turnips  


Not 
Mar 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan-. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jaii. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Not 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Jan. 


grown 
,  1-1.5 
1-1.5 
1-15 
1-Feb.  1 
1-io 
1-15 
1-15 

lo-Mar.  1 
.  1-15 
.  1-15 
1-Feb.  1 
1-15 
,  i-1-5 
1-15 
1-Feb.  1 
l-l  5 
1-15 
1-1 5 
1-15 
1-15 
l-Feb.  ] 

1-3  5 
,  1-15 
1-Feb.  1 
grown 
1-15 
1-15 
,  1-15 
,  1-15 
1-Feb.  1 


Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Mar.  15 -Apr.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Jan. 15-Feb.  15 
Feb.  1.5-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Mar.  1-15 
Mar.  15-Apr.  1 
Mar.  15-Apr,  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Feb,  15-Mar.  1 
Mar.  15-Apr.  1 
Feb.  15~Mar.  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Feb.  1.5-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar,  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Mar.  15-Apr,  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Mar.  15-Apr.  1 
Mar.  15-Apr.  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Not  grown 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar,  1 
Mar,  15-Apr.  1 
Mar.  15-Apr,  1 
Feb.  1-15 


Mar 
Apr. 
Mar, 
Mar, 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Mar, 
Mar, 
Mar, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 


1-15 
1-16 
1-15 
1-15 

15-Mar.  1 
1-15 
1-15 
1-15 

15-Apr.  1 
1-15 
1-.13 

15-Mar.  1 
1-15 
1-15 

i-i.5 

15-Mar.  1 
1-15 
1-io 
1-15 
1-15 
1-15 

15-ISXar.  1 

1-15 

1-15 

15-Mar.  1 
1-15 
1-15 
1-15 
1-15 
1-15 

15-I\!ar.  1 


Mar. 
May 
Mar, 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Apr 
Am\ 
M'ay 
Mnr. 
Mav. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr, 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar, 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar 


15-Apr. 

1-15 
15-Apr. 
15-Apr. 
1-15 
15-Apr. 
15-Apr. 
15-Apr. 
1-May  1 
lo-May 
1-15 
1-15: 
15-A;Dr. 
i5-May 
15-Apr, 
1-15- 
15-Apr. 
,  15-Apr. 
,  15-Apr. 
,  15-Apr, 
15-May 
1-15 
15-May 
15-May 
1-15 
15-Apr, 
15-Apr. 
15-Apr. 
15-May 
15-May 
1-15 


Apr. 
May 
Apr, 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
l&4j?r. 
May 
May 
May 

isiay 
Apr, 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr, 
Apr. 
May 
Mar. 
May 
May 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
Mar. 


15-M-iy  i 
15-Ju'^-e  i 
15--Iviry  1 
15-M;iy  1 
iS-Apr. 
i5-M;iy  i 
1.5-May  I 
15-May  1 
1-15 

1-Juno  1 

15-J\me  1 
15-Apr.  Jo 
1-May  1 

i-jiiii.^  1 

l-Miiy  I 

1-May  I 
1-May  1 
1-May  1 
1-May  1 
l-June  1 
15-Apr.  1^ 
1-June  1 
1-June  1 
15-Apr.  15 
15-May  4^ 
15-May  I 
15-May  1 
15-Jur:G  I 
1 — June  i 
15-Apr.  1.5 


Crop. 


Asparagus  

Beans,  Lima  

Beets  

Brussels  sprouts .  . , 

Cabbage  

Carrots  

Cauliflower  

Celery  

Corn,  sweet  

'  Cucumbers  

Eggplant  

Garlic  

Lettuce  (head) . .  , , 

Melons  

Mustard  

Onion  sets  


Zone  F, 


May 
May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
May 
June 
May 
Apr. 


1-15 
15- June  15 
1-15 
1-15 

15-May  1 

1-15 

1-15 

1-15 

1-June  1 

15- June  15 

15-June  15 

15-May  1 

1-15 

1-15 

1-15 

15-May  1 


Zone  G. 


May  1-June  1 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 

May 
May 

May 

May 


15-June  I 
15-June  1 
1-15 

1-June  1 
1-June  1 
1-June  1 
15-June  15 
1-15 

1-15 

15-June  1 

15-June  1 
1-15 


Crop. 


Onion  seeds .... 

Parsley  

Parsnip  

Peas,  wrinkled. . 

Peppers  

Potatoes,  Irish.. 
Potatoes,  sweet. 

Pumpkins  

Radish  

Rhubarb  

Salsify. .  ,  ,  

Spinach  

Squash  

Tomatoes  

Turnips  


Zone  F, 


May  1-15 
May  1-15 
May  1-15 
May  1-15 
June  1-15 
Apr.  15-May  1 
June  1-15 
June  1-15 
Apr,  15-May  1 
May  1-15 
May  1-15 
May  1-15 
June  1-15 
May  15-June  15 
Apr.  15-May  1 


Zone  G. 


May  15-Jui'e  { 
May  15-June  1 
May  15-June  1 
May  15-June  I 

May  t-16 


May  1-15 
May  15- June  1 
May  15-June  i 
Mixy  1.5- June  I 

June  1-15 
May  1-15 


The  dates  given  on  this  sheet  are  general  averages.  The  nearest  station  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  will  be  glad  to  give  more  speciiic  information  regarding  the  frost-free  date  in  any  particular  com- 
Inunity. 

DIBTANCE  TO  PLANT  TREES,  ETC. 
The  convenient  and  ooinmon  distances  are  given  herewith: 


Apples  

Apples,  dwarf  (Pdse.  stk.) 
Apples.dwarf  (D'ciu  stk.) . . 

Pears  

Pears,  dwarf  

Plums  


30  to  50 
8  to  10 
12  to  25 
20  to  30 
10  to  15 
16  to  20 


Peaches .  . 

Cherries. . 
Apricots. , 
Quinces.  . 
Pecans . . . 
Grapes. .  . 


Feet 
16  to  20 
16  to  25 
10  to  20 

8  to  14 
35  to  40 

8  to  10 


I  Feet, 

Currants   4  to  , 

Gooseberries   ...  4  to  . 

Raspberries,  black. .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  3  to  ( 

Raspberries,  red  |  3  to  , 

Blackberries   4  to  ' 

Strawberries  j  1  to  : 


NUMBER  OF  TREES  PER  ACRE  AT  DIFFEREl^T  DISTANCES, 


1)4  feet  apart  each  way. . .  19,360 

IVi  feet  by  2  feet  14,520 

2  feet  apart  each  way  10,890 

2  feet  by  3  feet    7,260 

2  feet  by  4  feet    5,445 

3  feet  apart  each  way   4,840 

3  feet  by  4  feet   3,630 

4  feet  apart  each  way   2,722 


5  feet  apart  each  way   1,742 

6  feet  apart  each  v/ay.  ....  1,210 

8  feet  apart  each  way   680 

10  feet  apart  each  way.  .  .  .  435 

12  feet  apart  each  way ....  '302 

15  feet  apart  each  way.  .  .  .  200 

18  feet  apart  each  way.  ,  .  ,  135 

20  feet  apart  each  way  .  .  .  .  110 

22  feet  apart  each  way.  ...  90 


25  feet  apart  e-ac;. 
30  feet  apart  each 

Rows  6  ft.  apart  ansi  t rev  s  1 
ft.  apart  in  the  ro\v^. .  .  .  , 

Rows  8  ft.  apart  and  trees  1 
ft.  apart  in  the  row.  .... 

Rows  10  ft.  apart  and  trees 
1  ft.  apart  in  the  row. . . . 
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CUT  OVER  AND  SWAMP  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


State.  " 

Acres. 

State, 

Acres. 

State. 

Acres. 

^^ATE. 

Acres. 

Alabama ,  . . 
Arkansas . , , 
California,., 
Florida 
Georgia .  , . . 
Idaho  

14,785,000 
13,893,00^ 

3,031,O^f0 
10.109.000 
20,141,000 
676,000 

3,222,000 
11,877.000 

6,135,000 

1,848,000 
11,686,000 
14,022,000 
13,203,000 

8.900,000 
674,000 

2,608,000 

New  Jersey . 
New  York.  . 
No.  Carolina 
Oregon. .... 
Pennsylv'ia. 
So.  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  . 

1,151,000 
5,997,000 

12,745.000 
3,537,000 
5,297,000 
8,994.000 
7,833,000 

12,936,000 

Vermont . .  . 
Virginia. . . . 
Washington. 
W.  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. . 

Total .... 

2,070,000 
9,929,000 
3,330,000 
4,634,000 
13,246,000 

Maryland.., 
Michigan. . . 
Minnesota . . 
Mississippi, . 
Missouri... . 
Moatapa . . . 
N.  Hamp. . . 

Kentucky . . . 
Louisiana . . . 

228.509,000 

Swamp  lands  included  in  above  total  79,000,000  acres. 
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GARDEN     PLANTING     MAP     FOR     WESTERN     UNITED  STATES. 

(Bv  the  T'nite<l  States  Departmcrit  of  A2:rifuUuro.  Based  on  averiist'  dates  of  last  kiiiing  frf><?t  in  spring.) 


NOTES  ON   PRESERVING,    BLAXCIi!  .\(;.    DRYING,  E'J'G 

MinutcH  required  for  blanching  vegetables — Asparagu;-.  lO  to  lo.  Greens,  In.  Brussels  s 
bage,  Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Okra,  Peppers,  Peo,s,  String  Be^tns,  so  iO.  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnir 
Cauliflower,  3.    Tomatoes,  till  akins  loosen. 

Minutes  required  for  sterJizIng  in  hot  water— To  in  a  toes,  22.  Cauliflower,  60.  Beets,  f:;arrot;s.  Pars- 
nips and  Salsify,  90.  Aspara^s,  Brussels  Sprouts,  C,-;.bi);i.£?e.  Greens,  Okra,  Peppers,  PnnipKin,  Sauerkraut, 
String  BeanSj-^uash,  120.   Com,  Lima  Beanp,  Peas,  ISO. 

Fru^tP  require  scarcely  any  time  for  blanching—J^errios  and  Cherries,  none;  Pineapples,  3  to  5  min- 
utprj.  A;}ricots,  1  to  2  min,   .Apples,  1  }i  rain.  GooKe])crries,  OruJi-ies  and  Pejirs.  1     ■ijn.  Rhubarb,  1  to  3  min. 

Minxitcs  required  for  sterilizing  fruits  in  hot  wat^r — Apricots,  Berries,  Chemes,  Currants.  Poaches, 
J'luins,  16,   Oranges,  12.   Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Rhul)arb.  20.    Pineapples  and  fruits  without  sugar,  30. 

Some  peaches  do  not  peel  readily  even  if  dipped  in  boiling  water.  In  such  cases  omit  dipping  in  boil- 
ing water  and  pare  tliein. 

The  time  given  is  for  quart  jars.  For  pint  jar.'^,  deiluer     minut  es.    I'or  2  quart  jars,  add  30  minutes. 

Home-made  and  c/jrnmercial  hot-water  bath  outfits  ji.re  not  sntisfaotory  for  canning  at  high  altitudes, 
as  the  temperature  for  wat^>r  in  them  does  not  reach  212°  F.  In  such  localities  water-seal  and  steam  pres- 
tsurc  outfits  give  bettf(*r  results,  as  much  higher  temperanire"?  can  be  maintaineil. 
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SEED  PLANTING   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  thCt  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


Kind  of  Cvov.]    Date  of  Planting 


May  ]  0  to  30  

Fall  or  Spring  

Apr.  to  May  

Apr.  to  June  10 .  .  . 
Apr.  to  May,  Sept . 

June  1  to  20  

May  to  June  

Apr.  15  to  IMay  I . . 
July  1  to  Aug.  3. . . 
Aor.  15  to  May  5. . 
Seed  bed  Apr  


Hest  Soil. 


Sandy  or  clay  loam . 

Clay  loam  

Strong  loam  

Strong  loam 

Medium  loam  

Light  loam  

Sandy  loam  

Rich  loam  

Sandy  loam  

Strong  heavy  loam. . 
Sandy  loam. ....... 


Amount  of 
Manure 
per  Acre. 


8  to  12  tons. . 

6  to  8  tons . . . 
0  to  8  tons  

7  to  8  tons  

7  to  8  tons  

0  to  4  tons  

7  to  8  tons  

15  to  20  tons. 
10  tons  

8  to  15  tons. . 
8  to  12  tons. . 


Amount  of  Weeks 
Seed  per  to  Ma 
Acre  (1).  turity. 


to  12  qts,... 

bush  

to  3  bush . . . 
to  2  bush . 
to  6  pecks.. . 
to  IH  bush . 

to  16  qte  .  

to  20  bush .  . 
lb...'.  ...... 

to  G  lbs  


MIDDLE  STATES. 


Apr.  20  to  May  30. .  . 
Sept.  20  to  Oct.  20..  . 

Mar.  to  May  

Mar.  to  Mai'  

Sept.  1  to  O^,.  I  

June  to  July   . 

May  to  June  

Mar.  to  May  

May  to  June  

Mar.  to  July  

July  

May  

May  

Seed  bed  Mar  

Aug.  to  Oct.  , . 

Feb.  to  Apr  


Medium  loam  

Ix>am  or  clay  loam . . . 

Moist  clay  loam  

Clay  loam  

Sand  or  gravel  loam'. 

Loam  

Sandy  loam  

Loam  

Sandy  loatn  

Clay  or  sandy  loam. . 

Loam  ■ . 

Loam  

Limestone  loan^  

Sandy  loam  

Clay  loam  

Clay  loam  


8  to  12  tons  manure . 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer. . , 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer. . , 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer. . , 
8  tons;  800  lbs.  fer,., 

0  to  4  tons  

8  tons  : .  .  . 

lO.to  18  tons  


,300  to  600  lbs.  fer.  . 
io  to  20  tons.*.". '.  '.  '. 
Commercial  fer  


6  to  8  Qtg  

2  bush  

2  to  2  H  bush . , 

2  bush . :  

1 H  bush ...... 

H  to  1  li  bush . 

m  bush  

8  to  15  bush  .  .  , 
10  to  12  bush.  . 
4  to  8  ox 
2  to  5  lbs...  .  . , 
10  to  15  bush.  , 
20  cits  „  


6  to  8  qts. 
6  qts  , 


CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  STATES, 


Apr.  1  to  June  1  

Fall  or  Spring  

Apr.  1  to  May  1  

Fall  or  Spring  (1)  

Sept.  1  to  30  

June  

May  10  to  June  10  . , 
MaT.  15  to  June  1 .  . . 
July  15  to  Aug.  30. . , 

Apr.  1  to  IMay  15  

Mar.  15  to  May  15.  , 

Seed  bed,  P\lar  

Apr.  to  INlay  


Black  or  sandy  loam. 

Strong  loam  

Clay  loam  

Clay  loam.  

Light  loam  

Clay  loam  

Clay  loam.   .  . 

Sandy  loam  

Loam  or  muck  

Sandy  loam  

Loam  

Saady  loam.  

Clay  loam  


5  to  10  toas. . 
0  to  8  tons. .  . , 
0  to  8  tons. ,  ,  , 
0  to  8  tons. .  . , 
0  to  8  tons. .  .  , 
0  to  4  tons. .  .  . 

8  tons  

5  to  10  tons . . 
8  to  10  tons. . 
8  to  12  tons. . 
10  tG-45  tons. 
8  to  10  tons.  ^ 
10  tons  


6  Qts....  

16- 

-20 

1  to  2  bush .... 

40- 

-42 

2  to  3  bush  

12 

-15 

1 H  to  2  bush .  . 

11- 

-13 

1  to  2  bush .... 

35- 

-40 

>2  to  1^  bush. 

10- 

14 

12 

5  to  10  bush  . . . 

10- 

-20 

1  to  6  lbs. .  

10- 

-16 

22- 

-24 

2  to  3  pecks.. .  . 

15- 

-20 

Oz  to  6  sq.  I'd.. 

15- 

-18 

8  to  15  lbs"  

SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Feb., 
A  pa*. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Oct.. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan., 
May 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Feb., 
Seed 
May 


to  May  15 ... , 
to  June  

to  Nov. 

May,  Sept . . . . 
to  May. ...... 

to  Oct   . 

to  May  

Mar.  lo  May .  . 

1  to  May  10.  . 
1  to  Ai>r.  10. .  . 

Feb.  K)  Apr.  .  . 

to  June  

1  ( ()  IMay  1 .  .  .  . 
1  to  Feb.  19.  .  . 

Au^^.,  Apr.  .  .  . 
bed;  Mar .  .  .  ^ 
1  to  July  15. . . 


Sandy  loam  (2)  .  .  . 

RiCli  loam  

Ciay  loam  (2)  

Clay  loam  (2)  

Clay  loam  

Clay  loam  (2)  

Light  loam  

Light  loam,  , 

liich,  light  loam. . 
Loam  or  muck ... 
Light,  loose  loam.  , 

Sandy  loam  

"Rich,  light  loam. .  , 
Rich,  sandy  loam. 
Rich,  light  loam. . 

Sandy  loam  

Sandy  loam  , 


10  bush.  cot.  seed.. 
8  tons  

5  to  10  tons  

8  tons.  

10  tons   .  . 

8  tons  

6  to  10  tons  

5  tons;  300  lbs.  fer. 


8  to  12  tons. 


8  to  15  tons  

200  to  300  lbs.  phos. 


1  to  3  bush  o . . . 

20-30 

18-20 

2  bash ......  c , 

43 

2  H  bush ...... 

14-17 

17 

1 H  bush ...... 

43 

1  to.2  bush, ... 

7-8 

H  to  K  ib.o... 

14 

2  to  7  lbs  

16-20 

16-24 

8  to  10  bush  .  . . 

11-15 

10  ro  12  bush. . 

12-15 

17-20 

14-20 

8-12 

oz.  to  6  sq  rd. . 

18-20 

6-8 

(1)  The  standard  varieties  of  seed  planted  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  are  follows: 
Corn — New  England,  learning,  sanford,  flint; -Middle  States,  learning,  white  dent,  yellow  dentf  Central 
and  W^estern  States,  learning,  sanford,  flint,  white  jient;  Southern  States,  hickory  king,  goara-.»feed.  Cox 
prolific.  Jft^heat — Middle  States,  fultz;  Central  and  Western  States,-  fultz,  pooie.  fife;  Southern  States, 
fulcaster.  Oats — New  England,  Clydesdale  and  Welcome;  Middle  States,  white,  black;  Central  and  West- 
ern States,  Sixty-day,  Swedish  Select  and  Silver  mine;  Southern  States,  Red  rustproof.  Barley — New  Eng- 
iland  and  Middle  States,  Manchuria  and  Oderbrucker;  Western  States,  coast;  Southern  States.  Tennessee 
Winter.  Rye — New  England,  white;  Middle  States,  white.  Winter;  Central  and  Western  States,  Winter; 
Southern  States,  excelsior  Winter.  Buckwheat — Middle  States,  silver  hull;  Central  and  Western  States, 
silver  hull.  Potatoes — New  England,  green  mountain,  carmen  3,  rose;  Middle  States,  rose,  carmen  3,  rural  2; 
Central  and  Western  States,  hebron,  rural,  early  rose,  early  Ohio.  Tobacco — Central  and  Western  States, 
yellow  prior,  Danish,  white  hurley.  Hay,  clover — Middle  States,  medium»red.  Sweet  Potatoes — Middle 
States,  yellow  Jersey;  Southern  States,  yellow  Jersey,  Cotton— Southern  States,  Texas  stormproof.  Spring 
wheat  is  to  some  extint  grown  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  many  other  States.  It  matures  in  eighteen  to 
twenty  weeks.  ^ 

(2)  In  Texas  the  black  loam  is  a  good  soil  for  cotton,  t?orn,  wheat  and  most  other  field  crops. 
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VEGETABLE   PLANTING  TABLE. 


\EGETABL}\ 


Asnura^ru.-^,  s<m-(I  .  .  . 

Beans,  snap  

Ueaiis,  poile:   

Beaiis,  Lima,  n-.L^li 
lieans,  Lima,  ])oi<' 

Beets. .....   

Brussels  sprouts. .  . 
Cabbage,  early  — 

Cabbage,  late  

Carrot  ■.  

Cauliflower.  


Celery . . .  . 

Chard ...... 

Corn,  sVfeeT. .  . 
Cress,  upiauu . 
Cucumber, .  . 
Eggplant. .... 


Endive  

Horseradish . 
Kale.. . . . .  .  . 

Kohlrabi. ,  .  . 

Lettuce  

IMuskmelon . 


Quantity 
for  100 
I-'o<  t  liow 


BO  to  SO .  . 
t-o  1  pt. 


1  pt. 


Dlsta-ntk  Apart  j.n 
Inches. 


1  oz .  .  ,  . 
1  packet. 


Ckra,  or  gumbo . 

Onion^  seed  

Onion,  sets  

Parsley  

Parsnip.  „,...... 

Peas  , 

Pepper. ........ 

Potato,  Irish .  .  .  , 
Potato,  sweet. .  .  . 

i'umpkin.  

K;.,aish. ,  

KLubarb,  plants. . 

Kutabaga.  

Salsify   

Sjiinach   .  .  . 

Suuash,  bush .  ,  . 

Squash,  late  

Tomato,  see4 . .  .  . 

romato,  plants .  . 


Turnip.  

Vegetable  marrQw 
Watermelon .  . .  .'^ 


2  oz . 
I  oz . 
1  fit. 


1  to  2  pts 


n  lbs. . 
'5  slips. 


1  o^  .  . 
'•2  oz .  . 


to  40. 


12  to 
3C  to 
20  to 
36  to 
18  to 
36  to 
12Ho 
24  to 
24  to 


24  to  3G 

18  to  24 

24  to  30 

IS  to  36 


18  to 
30  to 
12  to 
48  to 
24  to 


18.  .  . 

24  to 
18  to 
18  to 
12  to 
72  to 


24  to  30 
36  to  60 
90  to  144 
12  to  18 
30  to 
18  to 
18  to 
12  to 


30  to 
12  to 
12  to 
12  to 
18  to 
36  to 
18  to 


60 
24 
24 
18 
48 

84  to  320 
36  to  48 

36  to  48 

18  to  24 
96  to  144 
96  to  120 


In  How. 


3  to  5  

15  to  20  

4  to  6  

Hills  24  to  30 

4  to   6  . 

Hills  24  to  36 

5  or   6  to  ft 

16  to  24  

12  to  18.  .  .  .  . 

16  to  24  

6  or  7  to  it. 
14  to  18  


Depth  of! 
Planting, 


8  to  10 
1  


.4  to  8  

4  to  6  to  ft. 
30  to  36  

4  to   5  to  ft. 

48  to  72  

18  to  24  


8  to  10. . 
4  to  6.. 
6  to  8 .  . 
4  to  6 . . 
4  to  6. . 
Hills  72 .  . 


24  to  30  

5  or  10  to  ft.. 
4  or   5  to  ft.. 

3  to  6  

4  or  G  to  ft:. 

15  to  ft  

15  to  18. . .   .  . 


14  to  18. ...  . . 

14   .  .  . 

96  to  144.  .  .  .  . 
8  or  12  to  ft... 
36  to  48  

6  to  8  

2  to  4  

7  or  8  to  ft.. 
Hills  36  to  48 
Hills  84  to  108 
30  to  36^. .  . , 


30  to  36. .  .  . 

6  or  7  to  ft.. 
Hills  96  to  108 
96  to  120.  . 


1  to 
H  to 
1  to 


3i  to  1. 
3  to  4, 


3  to  5. 
2  to  3. 


1  to  2. 
1  


H  to  1, 


H  to  H. 
1  to  ^, 
1  


Time  of  Planting 


Early  spring .  .  . 
Early  sprin^<  .  .  . 
April  to  AugiL^t 
May  and  Jime. 
May  and  June. 
-April  to  June.  . 
\i)ril  lo  July. . . 
April  to  August 
March  and  April  (Start  in 
hotbed  during  February) 

May  and  June  

April  to  Jime  

.\pril  to  June  (Start  in  hotbed 
during  Febniarj-  or  March) 
May  and  June.  (Start  in  hot- 
bed during  March  or  April) 

April  to  July  

May  to  July  

March  to  May  .  

April  to  July.  

April  and  May.  (Start  in  hot- 
bed during  MaiX'h  

Midsummer  

Early  spring  

Early  spring,  Aug.  and  S<>pt.. 

April  to  August  

March  to  Septt^mber  

April  to  June.    (Start  in  hot- 

be<l  during  March)  

May  and  June  

April  and  May  

Autumn  and  March  to  May. . 
Early  spring  and  September . . 

April  and  May  

March  to  June  

May  ajad  Jime.     (Start  ic 
hotbed  during  March) ... 

March  to  June  

March  to  Juno  

May 


March  to  September  

Early  spring  

May  and  Jmie.  

Early  spring  

September  or  early  spring .  .  . 

April  to  June  

April  to  Jimo  

May  and  June.  (Start  in  hot- 
bed dur'g  Feb.  and  March) 

May  and  Jime.  (Start  in  hot- 
bed dur'g  Feb.  and  March) 

April  and  August  

April  to  Jime  

May   


Mature  ^ 
(in  Days, 
Except  as 

Noted).  - 


3  to  4  yw, 
1  to  3  yrs. 
40  to  65 

60  to  ~' 
60  to 
60  to 
60  to 
60  to 


80 
90 
80 
80 
80 


90  to  130 
90  to  130 
75  to  110 

100  to  130 

120  to  150 
60  to  80 
•  K)  to  100 
30  to  40 
60  to  80 

100  to  140 
90  to  180 

1  to  2  yrs, 
90  to  120 

m  to  80 

60  to  90 
120  to  160 

m  to  90 

130  to  150 
90  to  120 
90  to  120 

125  to  160 
40  to  80 

100  to  140 
80  to  440 

100  to  130 

100  to  140 
20  to  40 

1  to  3  yr3. 
60  to  80 
20  CO  180 
30  to  60 
60  to  80 

120  to  160 

100  to  140 

80  CO  100 
60  to  80 
110  to  140 
100  to  120 


Note — Set  rhubarb  plants  so 
How  Much  Seed  to  Buy:  The 

String  Beans  H  to  1  pint 

Lima  Beans  U  to  1  pint 

Cabbage.  H  ounce 

Carrot  1  ounce 

Cauliflower  1  packet 

Celery.  '4  o/imce 

.\11  Squash  4  ounce 

Beets   2  ounces 

Sweet  Corn  pint 

1  or  2  pecks  of  early  potatoes 
persona. 

QUANTIT 
L^ariey,  broad. ...      2  to  3  bus. 
Beans,  dwari,  drilLs,.  1  »4  bus. 
Beans,  pole,  hills. ...  10  to  12  qts. 

Beets,  hills  5  to  6  lbs. 

P.room  corn,  hills. . .  .8  to  10  qts. 

Buckwheat  L  bus. 

Cabbage  transp  lb. 

C  arrot  drills  3  to  4  lb.?. 

Clover,  red,  alone-.  .  .12  to  20  lbs. 
white,  alone .  12  to  15  lbs. 
Lucerne  or 

Alfalfa  20  lbs; 

Corn,  hiils  ,12  to  16  qtS. 

soiling  3  bus. 

Cucumber,  hills, . ,  .  .2  lbs. 
Flax,  broadest  14  bus. 


that  growing  tips  are  at  surface  of  ground. 

following  amounts  of  seed  will  plant  m  each  case  a  garden  row  100  ft.  long: 


Lettuce  H  ounce 

Muskmeion  H  oimce 

Cucumber.  .3^  ounce 

Eggplant  H  ounce 

Kale  or  Swiss  Chard . . .  H  ounce 

Parsley  34  ounce 

Parsnip  3-2  ounce 

Vegetable  Oyster  (Sal- 
sify)  H  ounce 

and  3i  to  1  bushel  of  late  potatoes  are  enough  lo  plar 


Onion  Sets  (bulbs)  1  quart 

Onion  Seed.  I  ounce 

Peas  1  ta2  pints 

Radish  1  ounce 

Spinach  1  ounce 

Tomatoes  '  ;  ounce 

Turnip  '  j  ounce 


I  TO  .sui)i)ly  four 


Y  OF  SEED  USUALLY  SOWN 

Grass,  Ky.  blue  3  bus. 

Orchard  3  bus. 

"     Red  Top  3  bus. 

'*     Timothy  .  y>  bus. 

*'     Hung.  'ji  to  1  bus. 

*'     Mixed  Lawn.. 3  bus. 

Melon,  musk  2  to  3  lbs. 

Melon,  water,  nills.  .4  to  5  lbs. 

Millet,  common  ^  to  1  bus, 

Oats,  broacidasr,  ...  .2  to  3  bus. 

Onion,  drills  5  to  6  lbs. 

"    for  seta,  drills.. 30  lbs. 
"    sets,  drills. , . .  .6  to  12  bus. 

Parsnips,  drills  4  ro  6  lbs. 

Peas,  drills  3  bus. 

*'    broadcast  3H  bus, 


PER  ACRE. 


Potato  (cut  Uiber>)  .7  bus. 

Pumpkin,  bills  4  to  6  lbs. 

Radish,  drills  8  U)  10  lbs. 

Rye,  oroad'-ast  iv^ro  2  bus. 

Sage,  drills  8  to  10  lbs. 

Spinach,  drills  10  to  12  lbs, 

Squasn,  push,  hills.  .4  to  6  lbs. 

Salsify,  drills  8  to  10  lbs 

Squivsh  (run.),  hills.  3  lo  4  lbs. 
Tomato,  to  transp.  .H  lb. 

Turnip,  drills  1  lb. 

broadca.st ...  1  lb. 

Wheat  »   to  2  bus 

8   lbs.   Clov*.    H  bu  Timothy 

and  1  bus.  Red  Top  for  1  acre. 

mixed,  for  general  seeding. 


Food  and  Crops — Food  Fads. 


DiCESTIBILITY  AND  ENERGY   OF  FOODS. 


Car- 

Availa- 

Car- 

Avalla - 

Kind  op  Food. 

Protein. 

Fat, 

bohy- 

bility of 

Kind  op  Food. 

Proyteln. 

Fat, 

bohy- 

bility of 

drates. 

Energy. 

drates. 

Energy, 

P.  C. 

P.  c 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

P.  C, 

P.  C. 

^P.  C. 

P.  c7^ 

Meat  and  fish . . 

97 

95 

87 

Sugars  and 

Egg8  

97 

95 

98 

89 

98 

98 

Dairy  products. 

97 

95 

98 

93 

83 

90 

95 

91 

Total  animal 

85 

90 

90 

88 

foods  of  mixed 

Total  vegetable 

diet. .   

97 

95 

98 

89 

foods  of  mixed 

Cereals. .  ^.  . .  . . 

85 

90 

98 

91 

84 

SO 

97 

92 

Legumes,  dried. 

78 

90 

97 

83 

Total  food  

92 

9  5"  -  . 

97 

91 

AMOUNT  OF  FAT  IN  VARIOUS  FOODS. 


Food  material.  Quantity 


Whole  milk  

Ordinary  cream 
( 18  per  cent) . 

Double  or  whip- 
ping cream 
(40  per  cent) . 

Butter  

English  walnut 
meats  (finely 
chopped) . 

Peanuts  (finely 
chopped) . 

Chocolate.  


i  cup .... 
1  cup. . . . 
1  cup . , . . 


1  cup .... 

1  cup,  or 
8  ounces, 

1  cup,  or 
8  ounces. 
1  square, 
or  1  ounce. 


Fat  content. 


About  2  level  tea- 
spoons. 

About  3  level  table- 
spoons. 

About  6  level  taUe- 
spoons. 

14  level  tablespoons. 
Nearly  %  .  cup. 


A  little  more  than  H 
cup. 

1  scant  tablespoon. 


Food  material.  Quantity. 


Cheese  (grated).. 
Egg...  


Egg  yolk. . 
Egg  white. 
Egg  yolks.. 


Egg  whites  

Vegetable  oil  or 
lard  or  drippings 
from  which  all 
water  has  been 
driven  off  by 
heat. 


1    cup,  01 

4  ounces. 
1  


1  

1  

1  cup. 

1  cup. 
1  cup. 


Fat  content. 


2},i  level  tablespoons. 

A  little  more  than  1 
ievei  teaspoon. 
Do. 

only  a  trace. 

About  5  level  table- 
spoons. 

H  level  teaspoon. 

1  cap. 


In  making  these  estimates  it  is  assumed  that  3  level  teaspoons  make  l  level  taoiesooon,  and  16  level 
tablespoons  1  cup. 

Heat  calories  in  various  cereals — Wheat,  1  bushel,  60  pounds,  89,340;  Corn,  1  bushel,  56  pounds,  88,032; 
Rye,  1  bushel,  56  pounds,  84,448;  Barley,  1  bushel,  ^8  pounds,  70,796;  Oats,  1  bushel,  32  pounds,  41,920. 

The  average  man  needs  in  his  food,  daily,  2M  ounces  of  protein,  H  ounce  of  iron,  and  10  grains  of  cal- 
cium, besides  several  thousand  heat  calories.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of.  various  food>i 
required  to  give  the  necessary  amounts  of  protein,  iron  and  calcium. 


Proteins 

Beans  11.7  oz. 

Bread  2  lbs. 

Beef  13 H  oz. 

Cheese  .  .  .9  oz. 

Eggs  IH  lb. 

Milk  2H  qts. 


Peanut  Butter  .9  oz. 
Boiled  Oats.  ..1  lb. 
Split  Peas.lO^^  oz. 
Iron, 

Almonds  3  oz. 

Beef  4  oz. 

Egg  Yolk  3  oz. 


Lettuce  2  oz. 

Oat  Meal... 2 M  oz. 

Onionjs  7  oz. 

Peas   .  .4  oz. 

Prunes  4  oz. 

Raisins.  IH  oz. 


Spinach  7  oz. 

Calcium. 

Beans  7  oz. 

Cabbage.  .  .1}4  oz. 

Carrots  10  oz. 

Cheese. .  .  ..2 >^  oz. 


Chocolate o. .  .2  oz. 

ERg  Yolk  3  oz. 

Milk  1  lb. 

Oranges  8  oz. 

Oat  Meal....5>^  o?. 
Peanuts ......  2  oz . 


There  are  100  heat  calories  in  each  of  the  following  items:  Orange,  large;  Apple,  large;  Pear,  large: 
Banana,  medium;  Egg  Yolk,  2;  Egg  White,  7;  Peaches,  3;  Butter,  3^  oz.;  Dates,  3;  Fig,  1;  Potato,  medium; 
Cheese,  9  oz.;  Chop,  Lamb,  1  oz.;  Steak,  1^^  oz.;  Codfish,  3H  oz, 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  DIFFERENT  FOODS  REMAIN  IN  THE  STOMACH. 


H.  M. 

Apples,  sweet  Raw                          1  30 

Asparagus  BoUed                         1  30 

Beans  Boiled  , . . .  2  30 

Beef,  lean  Roasted                      3  00 

Beef,  fresh  salted  Boiled                         2  45 

Beets  Boiled                          3  45 

Bread,  fresh  Baked                          3  30 

Cabbage  Pickled                       4  30 

Celery  Boiled                          1  30 

Chicken.  Boiled.  2  00 

Cheese,  old.                                                  3  30 

Duck  Roastei                       2  00 

Eggs,  fresh   Raw.                           2  00 

Eggs,  fresh                  Soft  boiled..  3  00 

Fish,  not  fat  Boiled                          1  30 

Fish,  not  fat  Fried                           3  00 


H.  M. 


Liver  (calves')  Fried  or  sauted. ......  2 

Lamb  Grilled   2 

Milk  Raw   3 

M  utton  Boiled  and  broiled. ...  3 

Nuts   5 

Oysters  Raw   2 

Onions  Stewed   3 

Pork,  fat.,  t  Roasted   6 

Pork,  salt  Boiled   3 

Potatoes.  Fried  or  baked   ^2 

Rice..  Boiled   1 

Sausage  Grilled   3 

Tripe  Boiled  •   1 

Trout  Boiled..   1 

Turkey  Roasted.  ...  .....  2 

Veal  Roasted  or  grilled .....  5 


TIME  NECESSARY  FOR  MATURITY  OF  VEGETABLES  IN  ANY  LOCALITY. 


Crop. 


Bean — Bush . . 

Beet  

Cabbage,  late . 
Cauliflower . . . 
Celery.  .  . . ... . 


Maturity . 
Days. 


40  to  65 
60  to  80 
90  to  130 
100  to  130, 
120  to  150 


Crop. 


Corn,  sweet. . . 
Cucumber. . . . 

Lettuce  

Pea  

Potato — Irish . 


Maturity. 
Days. 


60  to  100 
60  to  80 
60  to  90 
40  to  80 
80  to  140 


Crop. 


Potatoes — Sweet. . 

Radish  

Squash — Bush  

Tomato  

Turnip  


Maturity  ■ 
Days. 


140  to  IQO 
20  to  140 
60  to  80 
-80  to  125 
60  to  80 


ANNUAL  LOSS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAUSED  BY  INSECTS. 

(By  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.) 

Farm  crops— Cereals.  $430,204,600;  hay,  $116,230,500;  cotton,  $140,631,100:  tobacco,  $16,900,800; 
vegetables.  $199  412,600;  sugar  crops,  $8,436,800;  fruits,  $141,264,300;  farm-forest  products,  $22,138,900; 
Other  crops,  $29,649,700;  farm  crop  total,  $1,104,869,300. 

Forests  and  forest  products,  $100,000,000;  products  in  storage,  $100,000,000;  insect-borne  diseases  of 
man.  $150,000,000;  damage  to  domestic  animals.  $100,000,000;  grand  total.  $1,554,869,300.  ^ 
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Food  and  Crops — Measures— Food  Facts. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED  BUSHEL  MEASURE. 

SHOWING  THE  LEGAL  NUMBER  OF  POUNDS  PER  BUSHEL. 


Wheat  

(iorn — shelled... 
Corn — In  ear..,. , 

Oats. .   , 

Ri^e.  .  

Barley  , 

Kanr  com  

Malt  

Tlinothy  seed. . . . 

(!lover  seed.  

Hiingarlsm  grass  £ 
Blue  grass  seed. .. 

Hemp  seed  

Millet  seed.  .  , . . . 

Flax  seed  

Alfalfa  seed.... . . 

ruick  wheat ...... 


1  llli- 
1  nois. 

llndi-  1 
1  ana.  | 

.2  ri 

^  ae 

^  a 

^2 

lObio. 

1  Minne-I 
1  sota.  1 

1  North  1 
1  Dakota! 

i  South  1 
1  Dakota! 

1  lowa- 

IMi3-  '! 
1  souri.  ! 

c3 

i  «} 
Z^ 

1  Kan-  I 

i  sas.  1 

ki 

3  § 

1  Texas. 

1  Arkan- ! 
I  sas.  ! 

i  New 
York. 

;  Mary-  | 
land.  1 

ginia. 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

56 

56 

56 

50 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

5(i 

56 

66 

56 

58 

56 

56 

56 

70 

68 

70 

70 

68 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

3J 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

66 

5e 

56 

56 

56 

55 

56 

66 

56 

56 

56 

■  5^ 

56 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

•  48 

48 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

38 

38 

38 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

36 

*38 

30 

32 

38 

34 

34 

34 

34 

38 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

■  45 

42 

42 

45 

45 

45 

.  45 

42 

45 

60 

44 

45 

45 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

m 

60 

60 

48 

48 

60 

48 

50 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

48 

48 

48 

44 

48 

48 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1-4 

14 

14 

15 

14 

14 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

50 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

50 

50 

50 

50 

.  .50 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

48 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

55 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

-60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

.  52 

50 

-48 

.  -50 

50 

50 

42 

42 

52 

52 

62 

50 

42 

42 

52 

48 

48 

52 

?i 

60 
56 
70 

32 
56 
48 


BUSHEL  WEIGHTS  WITH  PROPORTIONAL  WEIGHTS  FOR  SUBDIVISIONS. 


\  !4  Bu. 

1  Peck.- 

H  Peck. 

'4  Peck. 

1  Quart 

Bushel 

H  Bu. 

I  Peck. 

HPeck 

HPeck. 

1  Quart. 

WEIGHi 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lb  3 

Ozs. 

IN  Lbs. 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

OzS 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lb.^ 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

~7 

"o" 

~2 

22 

8 

11 

4 

5 

10 

2  • 

13 

1 

6.5 

4 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

46  

23 

0 

11 

8 

5 

12 

2 

14 

1 

5 

0 

2 

8 

1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

5 

47  

23 

8 

11 

12 

5 

14 

2 

15 

1 

7.5 

6 

8 

2 

12 

1 

6 

0 

11 

0 

5.5 

48  . . 

24 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

6 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

6 

50  

25 

0 

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

9 

7 

0 

3 

8 

12 

0 

14 

0 

7 

52  

26 

0 

13 

0 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1 

10 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

1 

4 

0 

10 

54.  .  

27 

0 

13 

8 

6 

12 

3 

6 

1 

11 

11 

0 

5 

6 

2 

12 

1 

6 

0 

11 

55  

27 

8 

13 

12 

6 

14 

3 

7 

1 

11.6 

11 

8 

5 

12 

2 

14 

1 

7 

0 

11.5 

56  

28 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

1 

12 

12 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

12 

57  

28 

8 

14 

4 

7 

2 

3 

9 

1 

12.6 

12 

8 

6 

4 

8 

2 

1 

9 

0 

12.5 

58  

14 

8 

7 

4 

10 

1 

13 

13 

0 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1 

10 

0 

13 

60 . : - . . . 

i 

IS 

if 

1 

1 

14 

14 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

1 

12 

0 

14 

82  

81 

0 

15 

i 

1 

14 

1 

15 

15 

0 

7 

8 

3 

12 

1 

14 

0 

15 

64  

32 

0 

16 

0 

^  8 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

68 

34 

0 

17 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

16 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0.5 

70  

35 

0 

17 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6 

2 

3 

17 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

I 

1 

72  

36 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

4 

8 

2 

4 

17 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1.5 

74  

37 

0 

18 

8 

9 

4 

4 

10 

2 

5 

18 

0 

9 

0 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

2 

75  

37 

8 

18 

12 

9 

6 

4 

11 

2 

5-5 

19 

0 

9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

6 

1 

3 

76  

38 

0 

19 

0 

9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

6 

19 

8 

9 

12 

4 

14 

2 

7 

1 

3.5 

80  

40 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

2 

8 

20 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

1 

4 

85  

42 

8 

21 

4 

10 

10 

5 

6 

2 

10.5 

21 

0 

10 

8 

5 

4 

2 

10 

1 

5 

100. .   . . 

50 

0 

25 

0 

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

21 

8 

10 

12 

5 

6 

2 

11 

1 

5.5 

130  

65 

0 

32 

8 

16 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

22 

0 

11 

0 

5 

8 

2 

12 

1 

6 

BrSHEL 

(>,  Lbs. 


:V2. 

:14 . 

■  IS  . 
44. 


CANADA'S   NEW  WEIGHT  STANDARD, 

The  Suspeotlon  and  ^ales  act  has  established  the  following  weights,  m  pounds,  by  the  bushel  by  which 
N  pi^e tables  must  oe  sold  in  Canada  when  sold  by  the  bushel:  Artichokes,  66;  beans,  60.  t  eeta.  50:  blu  grass, 
seed,  14;  carrots,  50,  castor  beans  40:  clover  seed,  60:  hemD  seed,  44,  onions,  50.  parsnips.,  47-  potatoes. 
00 :  timothy  seed,  48.  turnips,  50. 

Any  bag  ol  vegetables  sold  as  such  shall  contain  the  number  of  Dominion  tjtandard  pounds  required 
by  the  law  as  shown  herewith;  Artichokes,  84.  beets.  75;  carrots.  75;  onions,  75,  parsnips,  65;  potatoes, 
!•();  turnips,  75. 


WHAT  AMERICANS  EAT. 


The  following  table,  compiled  under  the  directions  of  Royal  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
S.  Dept-  of  Labor,  shows  the  pounds  of  food  consumed  per  man  per  day  In  New  York  and  other  cities. 


Item, 

At- 
lanta . 

Bos- 
ton. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Den- 
ver. 

New 
Or- 
leans, 
White. 

New 
Or- 
leans, 
Col- 
ored. 

New 
York. 

Provi- 
dence. 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

Seat- 
tle. 

St. 
Louis 

St. 
Paul 
and 
Min- 
ne- 
apolis. 

0.296 

0.350 

0.380 

0.400 

0.320 

0,320 

0.356 

0.361 

0.420 

0.309 

0.369 

0.316 

Total  fish  

.0176 

.  1130 

.0442 

.0270 

.0989 

.1050 

.0710 

.0640 

.0628 

.0543 

.0164 

.0401 

Total  meat  &  fish 

.314 

.463 

.424 

427 

.419 

.424 

.427 

.425 

.483 

.363 

.385 

.356 

?.Iilk,  whole .... 

.169 

1.116 

.874 

.575 

,376 

,0303 

1.407 

.859 

.950 

.920 

.317 

.813 

Total  dairy  prod. 

.653 

1.250 

1.033 

.833 

.226 

.148 

1.575 

1.017 

1.107 

1.178 

.485 

.977 

Total  cereals  

.856 

.967 

.972 

.920 

1.112 

1.077 

.966 

.916 

.962 

.700 

1.097 

.901 

.163 

.  161 

.186 

.164 

.180 

.172 

.152 

.152 

.152 

.223 

.165 

.  175 

Total  fruits  . 

.427 

.277 

.375 

.423 

.333 

.331 

.212 

.302 

.435 

.499 

.386 

.337 

Tonal  vegetables 

1.001 

1.085 

1.151 

1.122 

.910 

.944 

.913 

1.318 

1.057 

1.045 

1  173 

1.339 

•  Pa mtecel. . .  . 

.0944 

.0390 

.0637 

.0606 

.0864 

.1230 

.0550 

.0571 

.0352 

.  0456 

.  0860 

.0559 

4"()!ai  tatp.  ..... 

.160 

.103 

.140 

.135 

.140^ 

.120 

.111 

.120 

.121 

.  138 

.  131 

.146 

Food  and  Crovs — Measures. 
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CAPACITY  OF  SILOS  IN  TOWS. 


Inside 
Height 

Of  SiLO. 

INSIDE  Diameter 
Silo,  Feet. 

OP 

Feet. 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

31  

49 

70 

96 

125 

158 

196 

32. . .  

51 

74 

100 

131 

166 

205 

33  

53 

77 

105 

137 

174 

216 

34  

56 

80 

109 

143 

191 

224 

35  

58 

,84 

114 

149 

189 

234 

36   . 

61 

87 

118 

155 

196 

243 

37  

03 

90 

123 

161 

204 

252 

38  

68 

94 

128 

167 

212 

262 

39  

68 

97 

133 

173 

220 

272 

40  

70 

101 

138 

180 

228 

282 

Inside 
Height 
OF  Silo. 


20.. 
21. . 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25. . 
26. . 
27.. 
-28. . 
29, . 
30.. 


Inside  diameter  of 
Silo,  Feet. 


10 

12 

14 

16 

26 

38 

51 

67 

28 

41 

55 

72 

30 

43 

59 

77 

32 

46 

63 

81 

34 

49 

67 

86 

36 

52 

71 

91 

38 

55 

75 

97 

40 

58 

79 

102 

42 

61 

83 

109 

41 

64 

87 

114 

47 

67 

91 

119 

Inside 
Height 
OF  Silo. 


Feet. 


41. 
12. . 
43%  . 
44. . 
45.  . 
46.. 
47. . 
48.. 
49. . 
50.. 


Inside  Diameter 
Silo,  Feet, 


10 


2361 
244 
252 
261 
269' 
227 » 
285 
293 
301 
310 


371 
382 


CESVIENT,  SAND  AND  STONE  REQUIRED  FOR  WALLS  OF  SILOS. 

Criiickness  of  walls,  6  inches.    Doors,  26  inches  wide.    Proportions  for  concrete,  1:2^:4.) 


Height  of 
Silo. 
Feet. 


20. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
30. 
32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 
40. 
42. 
44. 
46.. 
48. 
60. 


Bbis.  of  Cement  Required  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  in  Feet. 


10     12  I  14     16     18  20 


16.0 
17.7 
19.2 
21.0 
22.3 
24.0 
25.7 
27.1 
28.7 
30.3 
31.7 
33.5 


71.6 


38.5 
41.8 
44.9 
48.0 
51.4 
54.3 
57.5 
60.8 
64.0 
67.5 
71.0 
74.0 
76.6 
80.0 


Cu.  Yds.  of  Sand  Required  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  in  Feet, 


10     12     14     16     18  20 


'5.8 


14.0 


19.9 


Cu.  Yds.  ol  Gravel  Req'd  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  in  Feet. 


12 

14 

1( 

11 

2 

13 

3 

15 

2 

12 

4 

14 

8 

16 

13 

5 

16 

0 

18.2 

14 

7 

17 

4 

19 

6 

15 

8 

18 

7 

21 

G 

17 

0 

19 

8 

22 

8 

18 

0 

21 

3 

24 

0 

19 

2 

22 

5 

25 

b 

20 

3 

24 

0 

27 

2 

21 

5 

25 

4 

28 

7 

22 

4 

26 

4 

30 

.0 

23 

S 

28 

f 

31 

24 

8 

29 

2 

33 

'  { 

30 

6 

34 

.7 

36 

.  0 

18  20 


18.8 
20.6 
22.2 
24.0 
25.5 
27.3 
29.0 
30.6 
32.6 
34.0 
35 

38.4 

39.3 
41.0 
42.3 


22 .  ;s 

24 . 8 
"0  5 
2  8 '.5 
30.3 
32,0 
34.0 
35 . 9 
38.0 
40.0 
41.8 
43.5 
45.0 
47.2 


WEIGHTS  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

(From  the  Milk  Reporter.) 
;jN  general  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  and  cream  depends  on  the  percentage  atid  relation  of  solids; 
the  temperature  at  which  the  determinations  are  made;  and  the  age  of  the  milk.  The  weigJit  b!  one  gallon 
of  water  at  68  degrees  F.  (20  degrees  C.)  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  approximately  8.32163 
pounds.  Using  this  figure  as  the  weight  of  water  and  using  the  sjieciflc  gravities  of  milk  and  cream  of  vario'iB 
percentages  as  given  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  98,  the  following  table  has  been  workorf 
out  as  to  the  weights  per  gallon,  at  a  temperature  of  68  degrees  F.  -  ,  


Pet. 

Spec. 

of  Fat 

Grav, 

1.000 

Skim.... .  .  . 

.025 

1.037 

Milk  

3. 

1.034 

Milk  

3.5 

1.033 

Milk  

4. 

1.032 

Milk  

5. 

1.031 

Milk  

6. 

1.030 

Gal. 
(lbs.) 


8.32162 
8.6295 
8.6045 
8.5962 
8.5879 
8.5796 
8.5713 


Mixed  milk 

cream  

Mixed  milk 

cream  

Cream  

Cream  

Cream. . . . . 


Pet.  Spec, 
of  Fat  Grav. 


10. 

15. 
18. 
20. 
22. 


1.025 

1.018 
1.015 
1.013 
1.011 


Gal. 
(lbs.) 


8.5297 

8.4714 
8.4564 
8.4298 
8.4132 


Cream . . , . 

Cream  

Cream . . . . 
Cream . . . . 
Cream. . . . 
Cream .  . . . 
Cream. » . . 


Pet. 

Spec. 

Gal. 

of  Fat 

Grav. 

(lbs.) 

25. 

1.008 

8.3882 

28. 

1.006 

8.3715 

30. 

1.004 

8.3549 

32. 

1.002 

8.3383 

3i. 

.999 

8.3133 

3S. 

.997 

8. 2900 

40. 

.995 

8.2800 

Weights  are  given  at  68  degrees  because  this  is  the  temperature  that  was  used  In  dejterirninJ  ag  the  spei?lfic 
gravity  (20  C.  being  the  temperature  generally  used  for  such  work).  There  would  be^^a.  slight  difference  f"? 
milk  at  50  degrees  to  60  degreeb,  the  temperature  at  which  milk  i»  usually  received  at' the  plant. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  weight  of  milk  testing  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  may  be  figured  at  S  *; 
Oounds  per  gallon.  ^   

THE  CEREAL  QUARTER  IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

.(Compiled  for'the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  by  G.  J.  S.  Broomhall  of  the  British  Royal  StatisticaJ  Society,) 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  quarter  comprises  among  others  the  following  conventional  v/eights: 


Wheat  and  corn  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of 
America,  from  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

American  and  Canadian  oats. 

wheat  from  Pacific  Coast  of 
U.  S  A.   .  .  . 

Californian  and  Oregon  barley 

Russian  wheat  from  Black 
Sea  and  Azoff,  always. .... 

Russian  wheat  from  Baltic. . . 

♦Russian  corn  from  Black  Sea 


Lbs, 


480 
320 

500 
448 

492 

496 
492 


Russian  barley ..-^om  Black 

Sea  and  Azoff  

Russian  oats  | 

Russtii  rye  •  

Danubiah  wheat  

Danubian  corn — large  berry . . 
Danubian  corn — small  berry.. 

Danubian  barley.   

Danubian  rye. ;  

German  wheat-Vfrom  Dantzig, 
500  lbs,;  all  others.  ...  


Lbs. 


Chilian  barley.  

Chilian  wheat  

New  Zealand  oats  cif.  320  / 
lbs.;  on  Mark  Lane. . , . ,  \ 

Argentine  oats , .  , 

Linseed,  American  , , . 

Linseed,  Russian  .  .  . . ,  

Linseed,  Argentine  

Linseed,  Bombay ........... 

Linseed,  Calcutta   


Lbs. 


448 
500 
320 
336 
304 
424 
424 
41(> 
416 
410 


'  If  shipped  from  Potl,  480  pounds. 
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Food  a7id  Crops— Farms—Plow  Lands 


VALUE  OF  FARM 


PROPERTY   IN  THE 

(By  the  Ccnf-siia  Bureau.) 


U.  S.-1  850-1  910. 


Cenbus  Year. 

All  Farm 
Property. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Implements  and 
Machinery. 

Live  Stock. 

1850......  

$3,967,343,580 
7,980,493,063 
8,944,857,749 
12,180.601,538 
16,082,267,689 
20.439,901,164 
40.991,449,090 

S3,27 1.575,426 
6,645,045,007 
7,444,054,462 
10.197.096,776 
13.279,252,649 
13.058,007,995 
28,475,674.169 

$151,687,638 
246.1I«,141 
270,913,678 

^544,180,516 
1,089,329,915 
1,229,889,609 
1.576,884,707 
2.308,767,573 
3,075,477,703 
4,925.173,610 

1860  

1870  

1890    

$3^556.639.496  ■ 
6.325.451.528 

494,247,467 
749,775,970 
1,265,149,783 

iOOO  

1910  ; 

Until  1900.  land,  and  buildings  were  not  separately  stated;  incluGiUR  only  the  reported  value  of  live 
took  on  farms  uatll  1870;  including  estimated  vaiue  of  liv'e  stock  on  ranges;  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
afier  1890;.iacludiag.  value  of  live  stock  on  ranges  as  well  as  on  farm-s  until  1900;  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico 
in  1910. 


Census 
Year. 

NO.  of 
Farms: 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Total. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Farms. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Total. 

is.")C', 

IS  80  

1S70  

1  Ksn 

2,044,077 
2,659.985 
4,008.907 

Acres. 
113,032,614 
163,110.720 
188,921,099 
284,771,042 

Acres. 
180,528,000 
244,101,818 
218,813,942 
251,310,793 

Acres. 
293.560,614 
407,212,538 
407,735,041 
536,081,8351 

1890  ' 

1900 ...  

1910.  

4,564.641 
5.7.'?7,372 
6,361, .502 

Acres. 
357,616,755 
414,498,487 
478,451,750 

Acres. 
265,601,884 
124,093,287 
400,346,575 

Acres. 
623,213,619 
838,591,774 
878,798.325 

Not  including  farms  of  less  th?in  three  acres  which  reporte<l  the  ^ale  of  less  than  $500  worth  of  products 
i  the  census  years  since  1860;  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  since  1890:  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico  since  1910, 
 __FARM  ACREAGE  AND  VALUE,  BY  STATES,  1910^  


States. 


Ai;!bama  

V'-izona. ........ 

A i- Kansas.  ...... 

'  'olifornia. . .'. .  . . 

C  olorado  

Coiiaectiout  

Delaware.  

I>ist.  of  Col  

Florida  

Cieorgia  

Idaho  

1  Uinois.  .  ....... 

Indiana.  

l(Ava.  .......... 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Mfr-ne,  

Maryland  

Massachusetts, . . 

Michigan  

MiMiiesota  

Mis-^isfippi  

Mi.'<'-ouri.  

Montana.  


No.  of 
Farms . 


262,901 
9,227 
214,678 
88.197 
46,170 
26,815 
10.836 
217 
60,016 
291,027 
30,807 
251,872 
215,485 
217,044 
177,841 
259,185 
120,546 
60.016 
48,923 
36.917 
206,960 
156,137 
274.382 
277,244 
26.214 


Acreage 
of  Farias. 


20,732,000 
1,246,000 
17.416,000 
27,931.000 
13.632,000 
2,185,000 
1,038,000 
6,000 
5,253,000 
26,953,000 
5,283,000 
32,522,000 
21,299,000 
33,930,000 
43,384,000 
22.189,000 
10,439,000 
6,296,000 
6,057,000 
2.875,000 
18,940,000 
27,675,000 
18,557,000 
34.591,000 
13,545,000 


Total  Value. 


$370,138,000 
75,123,000 
400,089,000 
1,614,694,000 
491,471.000 
1. 59, 399, 000 
63.179,000 
8.476,000 
143,183,000 
580,.546.000 
305,317.000 
3,905,32L00( 
1,809,135,000 
3,745,860,000 
2,039,389.000 
773,797;000 
301,220,000 
199,271,000 
286,167,000 
226,474,000 
1,088,858,000 
1,476,411,000 
426,314,000 
2,052.917,000 
347,828,000 


States. 


Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  HampvShire . 
New  Jersey .  .  . . . 
New  Mexico.  ,  .  . 

New  York  

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota . . . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina.  . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennof5see  

Texas .......... 

Utah  ,  . 

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington. .  .  .  . 
West  Virginia .  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


N  o.  of 
Farms . 


129.678 
2,689 
27,053 
33,487 
35,676 

216,597 

253,726 
74,360 

272,045 

190,192 
46,502 

219,295 
5,292 

176,434 
77,644 

246,012 

417,770 
21,676 
32,709 

184,018 
56,192 
96.685 

177,127 
10,987 


Acreage 
of  Farms. 


38,622,000 
2.714,000 
3,249,000 
21573,000 
11,270,000 
22,030,000 
22,439,000 
28,426,000 
24,105,000 
28,859,000 
11,686.000 
18..^86,000 
443.000 
13.512,000 
26,016,000 
20.041,000 
112.435,000 
3, .397, 000 
4,663,000 
19.495,000 
11,712,000 
10,026,000 
21,060,000 
8,643,000 


Total  Vaiue. 


$2,079,818,000 
60,399,000 
103.704,000 
264,832,000 
159,447,000 

1,461,481,000 
637,716,000 
974.814.000 

1.002,694,00(^ 
.  918,198,000 
.528,243,000 

1,2.53.274,000 
32,990,000 
392^.128,000 

1,166,097,000 
612,520,000 

2,218,645,000 
150.795,000 
145.399,000 
625,065,000 
637,. 543 ,000 
314,7.38,000 

1,413.118,000 
167,189,000 


FARM   WEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1879. 


Cai^bndar 
Yeak. 

v'alae  of 
Crops 
Produced. 

Value  of 
Live  Stock 
Products. 

1S79...... . . ,  . . 

1.000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols. 

18S9.....  

1S99.......  

1900.......  

2,998,704 
3.191.942 
3.385,179 
3,578,416 
3,771,6.54 
3,981,676 
4,012,653 
4,263,134 
4,761,112 
6,098,293 

1,718,366 
1,817,653 
1,916,941 
2,016,229 
2,115,616 
2,140,102 
2,261,-344 
2,501,076 
2,726,877 
2.792,333 

1901..,.       ., .  .  . 

li)02. ... . ...... 

,  ,  ,  .  

]  !»or>  

]0r,7.  ,  .  

1 908  

rotal  Cross 

Wealth 
Produced 


,000  Dols. 
2,212,541 
2,460,107 
4,717,070 
5,009,596 
5,302,120 
5,594,645 
5,887,170 
6.121.778 
6,273,997 
6,764,210 
7,487,989 
7,890,626 


Calendar 
Year. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915, 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Vaiue  of      Value  of 

Crops  Live  Stock 
Produced.  Products, 


,000  Dols. 
5,487,161 
5,486,374 
5,562,068 
5,842,220 
6,132,759 
6,111,684 
6,907,187 
9,054.4.59 
14,222.000 
14,331,000 
16,025,000 


,000  Dois. 
3,011,150 
3,551,017 
3,257,117 
3,500,570 
3,716,754 
3.783.277 
3,868,304 
4,352.000 
7,164,000 
8,149,000 
8,957,000 


Total  Grorts 

Wealth 
Produced. 


1,000  Dols. 
8,498.311 
9.037,391 
8,819,175 
9,342,790 
9.849,513 
9.894.961 
10.775,000 
13,408,000 
21.386,000 
22,480,000 
24,982.000 


UNiTED  STATES  FARM  WAGE  AVERAGES,  BY  YEARS. 


By  t  ao 

Day  labor. 

Day  labor,  not 

I 

month. 

harvest. 

harvest. 

With 

Witho't 

With 

Witho't 

With 

Witho't 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

1019. . 

«39.82 

$56.29 

$3.15 

$3.83 

$2.45 

$3.12 

1911. 

1918.. 

34.92 

47.07 

2.65 

3.22 

2.07 

2.63 

1910, 

1917.-. 

28.87 

40.43 

2.08 

2.54 

1.56 

2.02 

1902. 

1916.-. 

23.25 

32.83 

L69 

2.07 

1.26 

1.62 

1899. 

1915.-. 

21.20 

30.15 

1.56 

1.92 

1.13 

1.47 

1898. 

1014. , 

21.05 

29,88 

1.55 

1.91 

1.13 

1.45 

1895. 

1013. . 

21.38 

30.31 

1.67 

1.94 

1.16 

1.50 

1894. 

1012 

20.81 

29.58 

1..54 

3.87 

1.14 

1.47 

1893. 

With 
board. 


$20.18 
19.21 
16.40 
14.07 
13.43 
12.02 
12.16 
13.29 


Witho't 
board. 


$28.77 
27.60 
22.14 
20.23 
19.38 
17.69 
17.74 
19-10^ 


Day  labor, 
harvest. 


With 
board. 


$1.49 
1.45 
1.34 
1.12 
1.05 
.92 
.93 
1.03 


Witho't 
board.. 


$1.85 
1.82 
1.53 
1.37 
1.30 
1.14 
1.13 
1.24 


Day  labor,  not 
harvest. 


With 
board, 


$1,09 
1,06 
.89 
.77 
.72 
.62 
.63 
.69 


Witho  t 
board. 


$1.42 
1,38 
1.13 
l.Ol 
,96 
81 
.81. 


"Foods  and  Crops— Plow  Lands;  Fami  Animals » 


£89 


VALUE  OF  PLOW  LANDS  IN   UNITED  STATES. 


Av. 

of  Poor 

Av. 

Of  Gk)od 

Av 

.  of 

All 

State, 

I»low  Lands. 

Plow  Lands. 

Plow  LaudR. 

1^29 

1919 

1918 

1920 

li)  19 

1918 

l920 

1919 

1918 

$30 

$24 

$56 

$48 

$35 

N.  Hampshlr& 

21 

52 

39 

39 

30 

30 

28 

69 

64 

64 

48 

44 

44 

Mas3-Achuse  tts 

40 

41 

41 

103 

92 

92 

72 

68 

68 

Rhode'  laland. 

50 

46 

105 

92 

90 

85 

73 

70 

Comiocticut.  . 

37 

100 

80 

75 

55 

52 

New  York  . : . 

39 

'iS 

84 

75 

64 

60 

58 

New  Jers9y . . . 

50 

50 

58 

IW 

m 

108 

80 

76 

78 

Pennsylvania . 

40 

38 

i 

86 

79 

66 

60 

58 

Delaware,  .  .  . 

44 

36 

86 

70 

68 

66 

55 

59 

Maryland .... 

4$ 

39 

82 

66 

61 

60 

53 

47 

Virginia  .... 

34 

31 

29 

73 

62 

61 

53 

47 

43 

West  Virginia 

32 

29 

28 

75 

64 

64 

5i 

44 

43 

N.  Carolina... 

42 

31 

29 

87 

67 

58 

63 

50 

42 

S.  Carolina. . . 

41 

27 

23 

82 

56 

45 

61 

45 

36 

30 

24 

20 

63 

49 

40 

4'> 

37 

28 

23 

21 

Z\ 

53 

48 

42 

36 

33 

32 

m 

63 

61 

132 

113 

107 

105 

91 

86 

80 

68 

67 

J50 

J  26 

120 

119 

100 

y6 

115 

100 

94 

213 

170 

160 

170 

144 

132 

Michigan .... 

41 

40 

38 

80 

76 

75 

64 

61 

60 

V/isjonsin .. . . 

66 

60 

56 

125 

310 

100 

100 

8!" 

82 

Minnesoca.. .. 

73 

59 

o4 

120 

88 

85 

100 

78 

75 

157 

129 

119 

257 

196 

180 

219 

169 

154 

60 

&i 

41 

liA 

91 

83 

87 

72 

66 

State. 

Av.  of  Poor 
Plow  Lands. 

Av.  of  Good 
Plow  Lands. 

A/',  of  All 
Plow  Lands. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1920 

1919 

1918 

■ 

N.  Dakota . .  . 

$27 

£26 

$49 

$43 

$41 

$43 

$37 

$35 

S.  Dakota .... 

67 

50 

41 

108 

63 

90 

67 

56 

Nebraska .... 

85 

67 

60 

150 

115 

100 

125 

95 

80 

50 

44 

42 

90 

77 

74 

70 

61 

5g 

Kentucky .... 

42 

37 

31 

95 

80 

65 

70 

61 

50 

Tennesaye .... 

40 

31 

30 

90 

75 

67 

60 

53 

48 

Alabama ..... 

^,0 

17 

15 

43 

33 

30 

30 

24 

21 

Mississippi .  .  . 

16 

15 

49 

33 

31 

35 

25 

23 

Louisiana .... 

34 

25 

26 

65 

44 

45 

50 

33 

33 

Texas  

36 

30 

72 

58 

57 

56 

46 

45 

Oklahoma ... 

30 

24 

23 

63 

51 

48 

47 

38 

:i5 

26 

22 

20 

65 

50 

45 

45 

'iS 

31 

21 

21 

22 

48 

45 

45 

36 

3-1 

:35 

Wyoming .... 

34 

26 

25 

70 

53 

49 

53 

43 

41 

40 

36 

35 

88 

80 

74 

66 

•  60 

55 

New  Mexico . . 

'M 

30 

25 

60 

60 

60 

45 

45 

43 

90 

60 

52 

180 

125 

116 

130 

100 

98 

Utah  

60 

55 

48 

135 

125 

113 

103 

95 

86 

Nevada  

46 

50 

42 

110 

110 

110 

80 

&5 

80 

60 

50 

43 

135 

98 

89 

105 

76 

70 

Washington.  . 

68 

60 

56 

150 

121 

122 

115 

95 

94 

60 

53 

53 

130 

108 

111 

100 

81 

84 

California. . . . 

70 

69 

66 

175 

165 

168 

130 

121 

120 

Unit.  Stat  s 

$60 

"$51 

$47 

$113 

$91 

$85 

$90 

$74 

$68 

It  cost  Kansas  farmers  (in 
cording^  to  the  Uaifced  Stat^ 


1919)  $25.20 
Department 


to  grow  an  acre  of  wheat,  for  which  they  received  S24.77,  ac- 
of  Agriculture. 


LIVE  SXOCK  ON  FARMS  IN   UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1878. 

  (By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


January  1, 


Total  Value. 


Cattle. 


Horses. 


Sheep. 


Mules. 


Swine. 


1878 .  .  . 

1879.  .  . 

1880.  .  . 
1881 . .  . 
1882 .  .  . 
1883 . .  . 
1884. .  . 
1885. .  . 
1886. .  . 
1887. .  . 

1888 .  .  . 

1889.  .  . 

1890.  .  . 

1891 .  .  . 
1892. .  . 
1893.  .  . 
1894. . 
1895. . . 
1896 .  .  . 
1897. . . 

1898.  .  . 

1899.  .  . 

1900.  .  . 
1901 . .  . 
1902 .  .  . 
1903^.  .  . 
1904.  .  . 
1905 . . . 
1906. .  . 
1907 . .  . 
1908. .  . 
1909. . . 
1910. . 

1911.  .  . 

1912.  .  . 

1913.  .  . 
1914. .  . 
1915^  . 

isitT;. . 

1917. . . 
1918. . . 

1919. .  . 
1920.  . 


Dollars. 
1.534.297,000 
1,444,102,000 
1.576,917.556 
1,721  795.252 
1,906,468,252 
2,338,215,768 
2.467.868,924 
2.456.428,383 
2,365.159.862 
2,400,586,938 
2,409,043.418 
2,507.050,0.58 
2  418,766,028 
2.329,787,770 
2,461  755,698 
2,483.506,681 
2.170,816.754 
1.819,446.306 
1,727  926,084 
1,655.414,612 
1,888.654,925 
1  997,010,407 
2.228,123,134 
3,011,254,076 
2.989,170.1.50 
3,102.515,540 
2,998,247.479 
3,006,580,737 
3.675,389,442 
4.423,697,853 
4,331,230.000 
4,625,259,000 
5,138,486,000 
5,276,438,000 
5,008,327,000 
5,501.783,000 
5,891.229,000 
5,969,253.000 
6,020,670.000 
6.735.612,000 
8,284,198.000 
8,827,894,000 
8,566.313,000 


Number. 

30,523,400 

33,234,500 

33,258,000 

33,307,363 

35,891,870 

41,171,762 

42,547,307 

43.771.295 

45,510,630 

48,033.833 

49,234,777 

60.331,142 

52,801,907 

52,895,239 

54.057.590 

52.378,283 

63,095.568 

50,868.«45 

48.222.995 

46,450,135 

45,105.083 

43.984..340 

43,902.414 

62,333.870 

61.424,599 

61.764,433 

61,049,315 

61.241,907 

66,861.522 

72,533,996 

71,267,000 

71.099,000 

69,080.000 

60,502.000 

57,959,000 

56,527,000 

56,592.000 

58.329.000 

61,920,000 

64.583,000 

67  422.000 

68^.560.000 

68,232,000 


Number. 

10,329.700 

10.938.700 

11,202,000 

11.429.626 

10,521,554 

10,838,110 

11,169,683 

11,564,572 

12,077,657 

12,496,744 

13,172,936 

13,663.294 

14,214,000 

14,056,750 

15,498.140 

16,206,802 

16,081.139 

15,893,318 

15,124.057 

14,364.667 

13.960,911 

13.665.307 

13,538.000 

16,744,723 

16,531,224 

16,557  373 

16,736  059 

17.057.702 

18,718.578 

19,746.583 

19,992.000 

20.640.000 

21,040,000 

20.277,000 

20,509,000 

20,567.000 

20,962,000 

21,195,000 

21,159,000 

21,210.000 

21,555.000 

21.482.000 

2l,10C(,000  I 


Number. 

35,740.500 

38,123,800 

40,766.000 

43,569,869 

45.016.224 

49.237,291 

50,626,626 

50,360,243 

48,.322.331 

44.759.314 

43.544,755 

42,599.079 

44.336,000 

43.431.136 

44,938,365 

47,273.553 

45,048.017 

42.294,064 

38,298,783 

36.818,643 

37,656,960 

39.114,453 

41.883,000 

59,7.56,718 

62,039,091 

63,964,876 

-51.630,144 

45,170,423' 

50,631,619 

53,240.282 

.54.631.000 

56.084  000 

57.216.000 

53,633  000 

52.362.000 

51.482,000 

49,719,000 

49,956,000 

48.625,000 

47.616,000 

48,603,000 

48,866,000 

48.615,000 


Number. 

1,637,500 

1,713.100 

1,730.000 

1.720,731 

1.836.169 

1,871.079 

1,C14,126 

1  J72,569 
5^,052,593 
2,117,141 

2  191,727 
2  257,574 
2,331,000 
2.296,532 
2,314,699 
2,331,128 
2.352,231 
2,333,108 
2.278,946 
2, 2 15. 6.54 
2. 100.282 
2,134.213 
2,086.000 
2  864,458 
2  757  017 
2.728.088 
2,757  916 
2  888,710 
3.404,061 
3.816,692 
3,869,000 
4,053.000 
4.123.CK)0 
4,323,000 
4,362,000 
4.386.000 
4,449  mo 
4,479,000 
4,593,000 
4.723,000 
4,873,000 
4,954,000 
4,995,000 


Number. 

32,262.500 

34.766.100 

34.0:i4,100 

36.247,683 

44,122,200 

43.270,086 

44,200,893 

45.142,657 

46,092.043 

44,612.836 

44,346,525 

50.301. .592 

51.603,000 

50.625  106 

52.398,019 

46.094,807 

45.206.498 

44  165,716 

42.842.759 

40,600,276 

39.759,993 

38.651,631 

37  079.000 

56,982.142 

48,698,890 

46,922,624 

47.009.367 

47,320.511 

62.W2.847 

54.794,439 

56.084,000 

54.147.000 

47,782.000 

65,620,000 

65,410,000 

61,178,000 

58,933.000 

64,618.000 

67,766.000 

67, 503. or  0 

70.978,000 

74  584,000 

72.909,000 


a.^^^^}!^^  Farms-The  total  value  of  poultry  was  estJmaned  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
De  S5.501.992.003  m  1916.  This  includes  both  poultry  kept  as  breeding  stock  and  poultry  raised  and  marketed 
durmg  the  year.  The  estimated  number  of  poultrv  on  farms  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  was  325,000.000  head,  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  39,000.000  hesid  since  1916,  though  an  increase  of  29,000,000  head  3jnce  1910. 
Product lOH  statistics  for  the  same  period  show  an  increase  from  567,000.000  feead  in  1916  to  689,000.000 
head  m  1918,  thou^  receipts  at  the  New  York  market  have  been  on  the  decrease  for  several"  years  with 
the  exception  qT  191§. 
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Food  and  Crops — Farm  Aiiimals. 


LIVE   STOCK  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES-JANUARY   1,  1920. 

(000  omitted- for  both  numbers  and  values.) 
co.iiiijled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 


Ivlaiiic   .  . 

New  Hampsliiie . 

Vermont  

Massucliusetts. .  . 
i<]iode  Island. .  .  . 
Connecticut.  .  .  .  . 

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania. .  .  . 

Delaware  

MarylNiui  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  .  .  . 
.  North  Cai'olinu.  . 
South  Carolina .  . 

Georgia.  , . 

Florida  

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota . .  . 
South  Dakota .  .  . 

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mis,si«sin!)i  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Okla'ioma  

Arkansas  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California ,  

United  States.  .  . 


Horses. 


107 
40 
85 
52 
8 
43 
560 
88 
560 
34 
168 
362 
192 
183 
80 
132 
60 
873 
821 
.,422 
640 
680 
940 
.,505 
.,040 
825 
819 
.,018 
.,153 
429 
353 
158 
261 
215 
,199 
729 
266 
518 
225 
427 
232 
132 
145 
75 
270 
303 
282 
400 


Dollars. 
16,478 
5,760 
11,985 
8,060 
1,280 
7,095 
78,960 
13.200 
68,880 

•  2,822 
17,136 

.  39,096 
19,968 
27,999 
14,400 
20,988 
8,400 
95,157 
82,921 

133,668 
60,800 
74,120 
85,540 

J33.945 
86,320 
66,825 
58,149 
76,350 
91,087 
43,329 
39,889 
20,224 
29,493 
23,005 

115,104 
60,507 
25,802 
31,080 
11,925 

'  33,733 
15,776 
9,240 
11,310 
4,500 
20,790 
27,876 
23,970 
37,600 


Milch  Cows. 


No. 
179 
103 
278 
159 
20 
118 

1,493 
lo3 
970 
46 
180 
437 
250 
328 
211 
461 
158 

1,061 
724 

1,060 
873 

1,846 

1,395 

1,353 
919 
464 
561 
601 
935 
457 
384 
502 
571 
378 

1,138 
550 
452 
180 

.  82 
272 
87 
57 
109 
35 
136 
228 
224 
571 


21,109  1,992,542  23,747  2,021,68 


Dollar.^;: 
14,141 
•  8,858 
24,742 
16,695 
i2,200 
12,390 
159,751 
19.584 
95,060 
3,910 
16,020 
33.212 
19,000 
25,584 
17,935 
29,965 
11.232 
97,612 
63,712 
101,760 
83,808 
179,062 
114,390 
119,064 
72.601 
35,728 
42,075 
49,883 
75,735 
33,361 
26,880 
28,614 
35,402 
25,320 
87,626 
37,400 
25,312 
14,940 
7,626 
23.664 
7,221 
5,415 
8,502 
3,080 
11,500 
20,064 
18,592 
55,387 


Other  Cattle. 


No. 
180 
39, 
105 
30 
6 
29 
824i 
30 
93Sf 
10 
250 
714 
772 
144 
27 
125 
107 
3,010 
1,089 
1.010 
2,224 
687 
668 
1.321 
1.525 
286 
850 
323 
506 
1,236 
584 
137 
175 
230 
2.790 
131 
201 
2,791 
3.200 
2.121 
2,538 
1.300 
2,245 
1,596 
3.234 
757 
2.547 
2,972 


44,485  1,919,445  48.615 


N'o 
143 
70 
190 
102 
14 
80 
909 
77 
727 
24 
138 
578 
384 
394 
249 
771 
945 
1,113 
764 
1,290 
773 
1.493 
1,730 
2,775 
1,746 
617 
1,526 
2,911 
2,161 
580 
593 
842 
716 
725 
4,458 
1,300 
691 
936 
787 
1,355 
1,378 
1,200 
51  r 
53 
537 
298 
708 
1,634 


Dollars 
5.134 
2.919 
7,068 
4,570 
657 
3,816 
.43.905 
4.389 
33,442 
1,123 
^,955 
28,438 
19,853 
13.908 
9,088 
20.971 
25.798 
54.203 
39,422 
70,434 
33,084 
60,019 
56.398 
.  135,975 
85,379 
25,544 
67,602 
131,868 
103,728 
23,896 
19,450 
19,282 
16,826 
21,242 
186.344 
54.210 
16,860 
47,362 
39,744 
65,176 
62,699 
52,800 
20,357 
24,075 
23,682 
13.052 
32.710 
83.988 


Baeep. 


DoUari 
1,710 
382 
1.208 
381 
73 
371 
10.218 
330 
10,892 
104 
2,725 
8,211 
8,183~ 
1.368 
192 
612 
556 
30,401 
12,850 
12,726 
26.243 
7,420 
7.348 
15,852 
18,148 
3,146 
8,500 
3,585 
5,870 
13;472 
0,132 
767 
1,102 
1,242 
27.621 
1.454 
1.487 
28,747 
32.640 
20,786 
23,603 
12,480 
22,001 
16,439 
33.634 
8,327 
28,017 
32.098 


No. 
'  116 
'  67 

;  120 

,  176 
i  16 
j  100 
■  920 
:  210 
1,420 
73 

461 
1,127 
'  443 
!l,592 
1,088 
3,165 
1,588 
4,351 
4,760 
5.323 
1,450 
2,236 
2,951 
10,389 
4,305 

428 
1,730 
3,366 
1,667 
1,681 
1,946 
2,201 
2,396 
1.512 
2,356 

943 
1,586 

160 
63 

382 
83' 
50 

114 
32 

187 

292 

314 

973 


511,654  72,909  1.386,212 


Dollars. 
20,842 
1,608 
2.700 
4.752 
480 
2,730 
20,700 
5,292 
33,654 
1,387 
^,759 
16^905 
7.975 
31,840 
23.392 
53,488 
20^ 
83*539 
90,440 
109,122 
31,900 
52,546 
70,824 
226.480 
71,032 
8,988 
^7,195 
70,349 
29:172 
21.853 
29.190 
28.173 
34.742 
21,622 
45.942 
14,239 
19,825 
3,200 
1,159 
6,876 
1,809 

eoo 

IJIO 
448 
3,329 
6,804 
6,123 
17.514 


YEARLY  MARKETINGS  OE  LIVE  STOCK. 
The  combined  receipts  and  shipments  of  cattle,  hogs  and  riha/vi  ;  i  ffr'r  u 
Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Paul  yearly  since  1900  we- 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Cattle. 


Receipts. 


7,179,344 
7,708,839 
8,375,408 
8,878,789 
8,690,699 
9,202,083 
9.373,825 
9,590,710 
8,827.360 
9.189,312 
9.116.687 
8.629.109 
8,061,494 
7,904,552 
7,182,239 
7,963,591 
9,319,851 
11,241,038 
12.936,068 
12,151,902 


Ship- 
ments. 


3,793,308 
3,888,460 
4,292,705 
4,490,748 
4,552,534 
4,964,753 
5.026.689 
5,360,790 
4,936,731 
5,181.446 
5.122.984 
4,805,766 
4.318,648 
4,596.085 
3,933,663 
3,944,152 
4,713,700 
5,676,015 
5,388,838 
6,316,761 


Receipts 


18,573.177 
20,339,864 
17.289.427 
16,780.250 
17,778.827 
18.988.933 
19.233,792 
10,544.617 
22,863.701 
18,420,012 
14,853,472 
19,926,547 
19.771.825 
19.924,331 
18,272.091 
21.031.405 
25.345.802 
20,945.391 
25,461.514 
25,280,243 


5,336.826 
5,772,717 
4,130,675 
4,233,572 
5,254,545 
5,614,306 
5,440,333 
5,993,069 
7,288,408 
6,381,667 
4,628.760 
6,418.246 
6,096,906 
6,414,815 
5.816.069 
6.823,983 
8,264,752 
7,151.995 
7.111,935 
5,941,663 


Receipts . 


7,061,4^6 
7,798,359 
9,177.050 
9,680,692 
9,604.812 
10.572,259 
10.864,437 
9.857,877 
9.833.640 
10,284.858 
12.366,375 
13.521,492 
13,733,980 
14,037,830 
13,272,491 
11,160,246 
11,639,022 
10,017,353 
12,064,416 
14,307.503 


Omaha,  St. 


Ship- 
ments. 


2,500,686 
2.712.866 
3.561,060 
3.983.310 
4.203,834 
4,725.872 
5,046,366 
4,549.000 
4,489.295 
4.172.388 
6,013.215 
5.891,034 
5.369,402 
6.046,260 
5.331.449 
4.370.504 
4,640,615 
4,534,489 
6,749,835 
5,714,471 


The  receipts  of  calves  (not  included  in  "Cattle")  at  the  stockyards  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  combined,  were  about  1.589,491  in  1919,  1,361.787  in  1918,  1,180.063  in  1917. 
918,778  In  1916,  726,145  in  1915,  664,000  in  1914,  741,000  in  1913,  about  910,000  in  1912.  975,000  in  1911, 
981,000  in  1910,  and  869,000  in  1909.  . 


Food  and  Crops — Animal  and  Meat  Exports. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  THE  U.  S.  OF  HORSES,  MULES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE. 


Year  (Fisc.) 


Horses. 


Mules. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


1886.., 
1887.., 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892 . . 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
X897.. 
1898.. 
1899 . . 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920. . 


No. 
1,616 
1,611 
2.263 
3,748 
3,601 
3,110 
3,226 
2,967 
5,246 
13,984 
25,126 
39,532 
51,150 
45,778 
64,722 
82,250 
103.020 
34,007 
42,001 
34.822 
40.087 
33,882 
19.000 
21.616 
28,910 
25.145 
34,828 
28.707 
22,776 
289.340 
357,553 
278.674 
84.765 
27,975 
18.952 


Dollars. 
348,323 
351.607 

692,469 
680,410 
784.908 
611,188 
718,607 
1,108,995 
2.209,298 
3,530,703 
4,769,265 
6.176.569 
5,444,342 
7,612.616 
8.873.845 
10,048.046 
3.152.159 
3.189.100 
.3.175.259 
4.365.981 
4,359.957 
2,612.587 
3.386.617 
4.081,157 
3,845,253 
4.764,815 
3.960.102 
3.388.819 
64.046,534 


73,531, It9«m,915 


59,525.329 
14.923,663 
5,206,251 
3.285,066 


No. 
1,191 
1.754 
2,971 
2,980 
3,544 
2.184 
1,965 
1,634 
2,063 
2,515 
6.918 
7.473 
8,098 
6.755 
43,369 
34,405 
27.586 
4.294 
3.658 
5,826 
7,167 
6,781 
6.609 
3.432 
4.512 
6.585 
4,901 
4.744 
4/ 
65,788 


136,689 
28,879 
12,452 

8,991 


Dollar  s.u 
148,711 
214,738 
378,765 
356,333 
447,108 
278,658 
238.591 
210,278 
240,961 
186,452 
406,161 
545,331 
664,789 
516,908 
3,919.478 
3,210,267 
2,692,298 
521,725 
412.971 
645,464 
989,639 
850.901 
990,667 
472,017 
614.094 
1,070,051 
732.095 
733.795 
690,974 
12.726.143 
22,960,312 
27,800,854 
4,885,406 
2,333,929 
1,81.5,888 


No 
119,065 
106,459 
140,208 
205,786 
394,826 
374.67^ 
394.607 
287,094 
359,278 
331,722 
372.461 
392,190 
439,255 
389.490 
397.286 
459,218 
392,884 
402,178 
593,409 
567,806 
584,239 
423,051 
349,210 
207,542 
139,430 
150,100 
105,506 
24,714 
18.376 
5,484 
21.287 
13.387 
18,213 
42,345 
93,039 


Dollars. 
10,95r  54 
.17i;,i36 
11.577,578 
16,616,917 
31,261,131 
30,445,249 
35,099,095 
267032,428 
33,461,922 
30.603.796 
34,560,672 
36,357,451 
37,^27.500 
30,516.833 
30.635.153 
37.566.980 
29.902,212 
29,848,936 
42,256,291 
40,598.048 
42,081,170 
34,577,392 
29,339.134 
18,046.976 
12,200,154 
13,163,920 
8,870.075 
1,177,199 
647,288 
702.847 
2,378,248 
949.503 
1.247,800 
2,092,816 
11.921,518 


No. 
177,594 
121,701 
143,817 
128,852 
67.521 
60.947 
46.960 
37,260 
132,370 
405,748 
491,565 
244,120 
199.690 
143,286 
125.772 
297.925 
358,720 
176,961 
301,313 
268.365 
142,690 
135.344 
101.000 
67.656 
44,517 
121,491 
157.263 
187.132 
152,600 
47.321 
52,278 
58.811 
7.959 
16,117 
59.155 


Dollars. 
329,844 
254,725 
280,490 
366,181 
243,077 
261,109 
161,105 
126,394 
832,763 
2,630,686 
3,076,384 
1,531.645 
1.213,886 
853.555 
733,477 
1,933.000 
1.940.060 
1,067,860 
1,954.604 
1,687,321 
804.090 
750,242 
589,285 
3Q5.155 
209.000 
636,272 
626.985 
605,725 
634,543 
182.278 
231.535 
367,935 
97,028 
187,347 
711,549 


No, 
74,187 
75,383 
23,755 
45.128 
91  148 
95.654 
31,963 
27,375 
1,553 
7.130 
21,049 


51.180 
22.318 
8.368 
4.031 
6,345 
44,496 
69,170 
24.262 
30.818 
18,655 
4,410 
8,551 
19,038 
15,332 
10.122 
7.799 
22.048 
21.926 
9.280 
17,390 
36.107 


Dollars, 
674.297 
564  753 
193.017 
356,764 
909,042 
1,146.630 
364,081 
397,112 

14  753 

72,424 
227.297 
295,998 
110.487 
227.241 
394,813 
238.465 

88,330 
'  40.923 

63  780 
416.692 
630.998 
309.440 
307.202 
144,605 

46.955 

74,032 
159.370 
151.747 
133.761 

93.067 
238.718 
347.852 
256.629 
520.910 
982,120 


Above  figures  cover  only  exports  of  animals  raised  in  the  United  States, 
animals  ot  all  kinds  average  only  about  $300,000  a  year. 


Exports  (re-exports)  of  focelgn 
BEEF,  MUTTON.  PORK  AND  LARD  EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Year  (Fiscal). 


Fresh  Beef. 


Fresh  Mutton  Beef,  Cured. 


Bacon. 


Cured  PorK 


Lard. 


1880... 

18^... 

1882... 

1883... 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895,. 

1895.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899 . . 

1900.. 

1901 . . 

4902.. 

1903. . 

1904.. 

1905. . 

1906.. 

1907 . . 

1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914., 
1915.. 
1916,, 
1917., 
1918., 
1919.. 
1920. . 


Pounds. 
84,717.194 
106,004,812 
69.586,466 
81,064.373 
120,784,064 
115.780,830 
99,423,362 
83,560,874 
93,498,273 
137,895,391 
173,237,596 
194,045,638 
220,544.617 
206.294,724 
193,891,824 
191,338,487 
224.783,225 
29*,395,930 
274,768,074 
282,139,974 
329.078,609 
351.748.333 
301,824,473 
254.795.963 
299,579.671 
236,486,568 
268,454,227 
281.651,502 
201,154,105 
122,952.671 
75,729,666 
4^,510.731 
16,264,320 
7,362.388 
6.394.404 
170,440.934 
231.214.000 
197,177.101 
370,032,900 
332,205.176 
153.560,647 


Pounds. 
2,335.858 
3,380,147 
1,373.384 
2,158,058 
2,932,855 
3,355.660 
1.059,435 
371,572 
224.738 
296,220 
256.711 
199,395 
105,463 
108,214 
2,197.900 
591,449 
422,950 
361,955 
329,169 
379,110 
773,760 
690,121 
430,351 
6,144,020 
465.255 
640,837 
516.345 
821,998 
1.185,040 
1,498,674 
1,989,472 
2,160,259 
3,595,543 
5,266,019 
4.685.496 
3,877,413 
5,662,918 
3,195,576 
2,098,423 
2.173.994 
3,958.131 


Barrels. 
45,237.472 
40.698.649 
45,899.737 
41,680,623 
43.021,074 
48,716,138 
59,728,325 
36,479,379 
49.063,420 
53,200,435 
97,610,529 
91,908,812 
71.158.448 
59.322.833 
63,901,001 
63.294.998 
71.223,512 
68,652,388 
45,903,531 
48,144.189 
49,625,678 
56,101,917 
49,451.109 
53.927,252 
67.853.822 
66.071.181 
81.287.581 
63,698.568 
47.896,087 
44,789,063 
36,871.313 
40.283.749 
38,087,907 
25,856.919 
23,365,974 
31,874.743 
38.114.682 
68.053,667 
54.467,910 
45.065,641 
32,383,501 


Pounds. 
759.773,182 
673.374.361 
428,481.482 
294.118,759 
341.479,410 
345.924,217 
369,423.351 
364,417.744 
331.306.307 
357.377,399 
531,899,677 
614,675.5.57 
507,919,830 
391,758,175 
416,657,577 
452,549,976 
425,352,187 
500,399,448 
650,108,933 
.502.651,480 
512,153,729 
456.122,741 
383.150,624 
207,336.000 
249,665,941 
262,246,635 
361,210,563 
250,419,599 
241,189.929 
244,578,674 
152.163.107 
156,675.310 
208,574,208 
200.993,584 
193,964,252 
346,718.227 
579.808.786 
667.151.972 
815,294,424 
1238,247.321 
803,666,917 


Barrels.  i 
95.949,780 
107,928.086 
80,447,466 
62,116.302 
60,363.313 
71,649,365 
87,196,966 
85,869,367 
58,836,966 
64,110,845 
79,788.868 
81,317.364 
80,366,481 
52,459,722 
63,575,881 
58,266,893 
69,498,373 
66,768,920 
88.133.078 
137,197,200 
133,199,683 
138,643,611 
115,896,275 
95.287,374 
112,224,861 
118,887,189 
141,820,720 
166,427,409 
149,505.937 
52.354.980 
40,131.599 
45,729.471 
66.321,469 
53.749.023 
45,543.085 
45,655.574 
63,460,713 
46.992,721 
33,221,502 
31,503.997 
41,680.619 


Pounds. 
374,979,286 
378,142,496 
250,367,740 
224,718,4(74 
265.094,719 
283,216.339 
293,728,019 
321.533,746 
297,740,007 
318,242,990 
471,083,598 
498,343,921 
460,045,77^' 
365,693,501 
557,566,867 
474.895.274 
509,534.256 
568,315.640 
709.344,045 
711,259.851 
661,813,663 
611,357,514 
556,840,220 
490.755,821 
561.302,643 
610,238,899 
741.516.886 
627,559,660 
603,413.770 
528.722,933 
362,927,671 
476,107,857 
532.255,865 
519,025,384 
481,457,792 
475.531,908 
427,011.338 
444.769,540 
392.506.355 
724.771,383 
687,224,549 


Above  figures  cover  only  exports  of  meat  products  of  animals  raised  in  U.  S.  Exports  (re-exports) -of 
foreign  meat  products  average  only  about  $1,000,000  a  year. 


Food  and  Crops— Meat  Prod,  and  Consump. 


MEAT  PRODUCTION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

i  data  Swift  &  Co.  furnished  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  additions  by  the  firm.) 


;  19id 
Cattle. . 
Ci;-ives. . 
Sh'eei)  .  . 
Hot's.  .. 


1911. 
Cattle . . . 
Calves. . . 
«lieep .  .  . 
Hogs.  . 


1912. 

Cattle  . . 
Calves. . , 
Sheep .  . 
Hog.s. . .  . 


1913. 

:!rtle. . . 


1914 
Cattle. . . 
Calves. , . 
Sheep . , . 
Hogs  


of  Head. 


13.815,000 
6.675,000 
16.122,000 
4  4;  158 ,000 


13.496.000 
6,511,000 
18,216,000 
57.905.000 


12.821,000 
6,790,000 
19,461,000 
oG.044,000 


12.338,000' 
5;067,000 
18,715,000 
59,052,000 


11,944,000 
5,060,000 
18,486,000 
55,298,000 


Dressed  Wglii 
Carcass  (Lbs.) 


',501,545,000 
700,875,000 
661,002,000 

5.800,332.000 


15,663,754,000 

'7,328.328,000 
683.655,000 
746,856.000 

8,917.370,000 


17,676,209,000 

6,961.803,000 
712,-950,000 
797,901,000 

8,630,776.000 


17,103.430,000 

0,699,534.000 
595,035,000 
767,315,000 

9,186,408,000 


17,248,292,000 

0,485,592.000 
531,300;000 
757,926,000 

8.515,892,000 


16.290.710.000  2.639.016,000 


Other  Food 
Parts  (Lbs.) 


1,353,870,000 
64,747.500 
32,244,000 

1,103.950,000 


2,554,811,500 

1,322,608,000 
63,156,700 
36,432,000 

l,447,62&,00a 


2,869,821,700 

1,256.458,000 
65.863,000 
38,922,000 

1.401.100,000 


2,762,343.000 

1,209,124,000 
54,969,900 
37.430,000 

1,491,300.000 


2,792,823,900 

1,170,512,000 
49.082,000 
36.972,000 

1.382,450,000 


1915. 
Cattle. . . 
Calve.s... 
Sheep. . . 
Hogs. . .  . 


1916. 
Cattle. . . 
Calves. . , 
Sheep .  .  . 
Hogs. . .  . 


1917. 

Cattle. , . 
Calves . . . 
Sheep .  .  . 
Hogs  


1918. 
Cattle. .  . 
Calves . . . 
Sheep. . . 
Hogs  . .  .  . 


1919. 

Cattle  

Calves  

Sheep  

Hogs  


Number 
ot  Head. 


12.645 .000 
5,424,000 
15,865,000 
65.071,000 


14,687,000 
7.058,000 
15,500,000 
75,070,000 


18,351,600 
8,859.000 
12,143,900 
57,610,800 


20,879,179 
9,840,724 
12,927.488 
68,621,795 

.12,269,186 

19,936,143 
10,361,1510 
14,643,756 
75,430,494 


Dressod  Wght 
Carcasa  (Lbs.) 


6,860,235,000 
.  560,520,000 

-  650,465,000 
10,020,934,000 


18,107,154,000 

7,975.041,000 
741.090,000 
635,500,000 
11,560.780.000 


20,912,411,000 

9.964,918,800 
930,195,000 
497,899,900 

8,872,063,200 


20,265,076,900 

11,337.394,197 
1,033;276,020 
530,027,008 
11,253,974,380 


24,154,671,605 

10,825,325,649 
1,087,969,050 
600,393,996 
12,370,601,016 


120,372.003  24,884,289,711 13,969,299,493 


Other  Food 
Parts  (Lbs.) 


1,239,  V10,000 
52,612.800 
31  =  730,000 

1,620,775,000 


2,950,327  800 

1,439,326,000 
68,462.600 
31,000.000 

i,876.750;00O 


3.415,538,600 

1,798,456,800 
85,032,300 
24,287,800 

1.440.270,000 


3,348,946,000 

2,046,159,542 
95,455,023 
25,854,976 

1.715,544.875 


3,883,014,416 

1,953,742.014 
100,507,617 
29,287,512 
1,885,762,350 


Note— The  basis  of  this  table  is  tne  iiuiiit)er  of  iiead  slaughtered  ia  inspected  nouses.  From  this  in 
estitr.atert  the  total  number  slaughtered  by  appl.viiig  the  percentage  of  totiil  slaughtered  in  inspected  houses 
in  1909,  as  shown  below.  The  number  of  pounds  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  head  by  average 
drersed  weights  of  carcasses,  also  shown  below.  "Other  edible  portions"  include  such  things  as  hear i;*, 
avers,  edible  fats,  etc.,  the  number  of  pounds  of  which  per  head  is  shown  in  following  statement: 


Pet.  of  Total 
in  Inspected 
Houses. 

Average 
Weight 
Dressed. 

Oth.  EdiDlc 
Port'ns  Per 
Animal. 

Pet.  of  Total 
in  Inspected 
Houses. 

Average 
Weight 
Dressed. 

Oth.  Edible 
Port'ns  Per 
Anim^i. 

Cattle  

56 . 39 
35.46 

Pounds. 
543 
105 

Pounds. 
98. 
9.7 

Sheep  

76.95 
.5.8 . 86 

Pounds. 
41 
164. 

PQuntffi. 
2. 
26 

Calves  

Hogs  

The  average  weight,- dressed,  of  hogs,  was  estimated  for  1919  at  164  pounds,  according  to  the  Droverc 
Journal:  1917  hogs  averaged  208  pounds,  and  1918  hogs  averaged  219  pounds:  75  per  cent,  of  this  gros.- 
weight  gives  156  pounds  for  1917,  and  164  pounds  for  1918  and  1919,  as  the  dressed  weight. 

Using  the  figures  of  total  meat  production  in  this  table  acSd  the  census  figures  of  population,  the  i  <:r 
capita  production  of  meats  for  each  year  from  1909  to  1918  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Pounds. 


217.2 
197.7 
219.1 


Year. 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Pounds. 


208.2 
206.5 
191.9 


Yeas. 


1915. 
1916. 


Pounds. 


210.0 
238.7 


Year. 


1917. 
1918. 


Povui{5> 


227  4 
266.7 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of  meat  production  and  consumption  in  Mub 
country  is  as  follows:    The  figures  include  not  only  meat,  but  the  other; edible  food  parts. 

MEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  IN  U.  S.,  IN  1919. 
(By  the  U.  S.  Department  Of  Agriculture.) 
FOOO  omitted,  except  from  ratios  and  percentages.] 


Kinds  of  Meaj. 

Production. 

Do- 
mestic 
Exports 

Gross 
Imports 

Less 
Re- 
exports 

Net 
Exports 

Consump- 
tion, 
Dresspd 
Weight 

and 
Edible 
Offal. 

Per  Capita 
Dressed  Wefght 
and  Edible  Offal. 

Net  EX' 
porta  as 
a  Pcj  -- 
centage 
of  Pro« 
ductioD . 

Dressed 
Weight. 

Dressed 
Weight 

and 
Edible 
Offal. 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion, 

Con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Beef,  exclud,  veal 
Veal .      . .  ..... 

Beef  and  veal 
Goat  

Pounds. 
6,571,226 
850,758 

Pounds. 
7,822,847 
914,182 

Pounds. 
482,586 

Pounds 
437,568 

Pounds 
45,018 

Pounds. 
7,777,829 
914,182 

Founds. 
73.3 
8.6 

Pounds. 
72.9 
8.6 

Per  Cent 
0.6 

7,421,984 
9,405 
625,503 
11,388.407 

8,737,029 
9.842 

482,586 

437,568 

45,018 

8,092,011 
9.842 
668,443 
10,501.159 

6".l 
123.4 

81.4 
.1 
6.3 
98.4 

.5 
20.3 

Mutton  and  lamb . 
Pork  includ  lard. 

Total ....... 

654,589.  4,635 
13,171,832|2.683,019 

18,489 
12,346 

13,854 
2,670,673 

19,445,299 

22.573,29213,170,240 

468,402 

2.701,837 

19,871,455 

211.5 

186.2 

12.0 

Net  exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  are  net  imports 
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MEAT  PRODUGTICTX  IN  UNITED  ST ATKS— Continued, 
(Final  OOP  ornitted  in  all  columna.) 


( 'hAsa  OP  Meat. 

1900.      j  1909. 

1914.       [      1916.       1  1917. 

1918. 

r  -ral  

 :  ♦  :  

Pounds,    t  Pounds. 
8,962  305'  9.545.343 
616,3851  646,277 
9^86,245|  9,532,453 

Pounds,    j    Pounds.    [  Pounds. 
7,159,7381      7,857,031:  8,528,929 
776,3711         665,667';  508,468 
10.141,6841    12,245,809|  9.773,386 

Pounds. 
9  J96,92S 
558,318 
13,010,577 

18,865,4351  19.724,073 

18.077.793,'    20.768,507i  18,810,783 

23.365,824 

PER  CAPITA  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IX  UNITED  STATES. 

Cl.\S3  of  Meat. 

1900. 

1909. 

1914.      !  1916. 

1917.      1  1918. 

t?&ef  

Pounds. 
117,9 
8.1 
122.2 

Pounds. 
.  105.4 
7.1 
105.3 

PoumU.    1  Pounds. 

72.61  77.1 
7.9t  '6.5 
102.8  120,2 

Pounds.   .[  Pounds. 

82  A'  93.2 
4.9f  5.3 
94.4j  •  123.8 

248.2 

217.8 

183.31            203.8)            ISl.s!  2223 

MEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
(Final  000  omitted  In  all  columns.) 

Class  of  Meat. 

1900. 

1909. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917.      j  1918. 

Beef  

Pork  

rotal   . 

Pounds. 
8,107,763 
615,785 
7.683,583 

Pounds 
9.050,015 
644.677 
8,529,730 

Pound.f. 
7.252.830 
792.400 
9,314,703 

Pounds. 
7. -501. 014 
677,644 
10,778,523 

Pounds.    !  Pounds. 
8,148.140;  9,030,440 
511,230  557,295 
8,456.898j  10,750.697 

16,407,131 

18.224.422 

17,359,933 

18,957.181 

17,116.2681  20,338,432 

PER  CAPITA  MEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Class  of  Meat. 

1900, 

1909. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918.. 

Beef  

Pork  

Total  

Paunds. 
106.7 
8.1 
101.1 

Pounds. 

99.9 
7.1 

94.2 

Pounds. 

73.5^ 
8.0 
94.4 

Pounds. 
73.6 
6.7 
105.S 

Pminds. 
78.7 
4.9 
81.7 

PoztUrds, 

85.9 
5.3 
102.3 

215.9 

2^01.1 

176.0^  186.1 

1R5.4 

193.5 

The  national  surplus  of  all  kinds  of  meat  was  2.458,000,000  pounds  in  1900  and  only  718,000,000  pounda 
in  1914;  but  in  1916  it  was  1,811,000,000  pounds,  in  1917  it  was  1,695,000.000  pound.s,  and  this  was  nearly 
doubled  in  1918,  when  the  previous  highest  record  was  far  exceeded  and  the  surplus  was  3,027,000,000  pounds, 
three-quarters  of  wtiich  was  pork  and  pork  products. 


PORK  PACKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  hogs  packe<i  during  winter  season  at  the  large  citlev*, 
 (Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Figures.)  


NOV.  1.  TO 
SLiB.  1.  Chicago 

YEAK. 


Cincinnati    St.  Louis    Milwaukee  Louisville 


Indnap'lis   Kan.  City 


Omaha 


1918-19 . . . 
1917-18... 
1916-17... 
1915-16... 
1914-15... 
191.3-14... 
1912-13... 
1911-12... 
1910-11... 
1909-10... 
1908-09... 
1907-08. ... 
1906-07. . , 
1905-06.  .. 
1904-05.. 
1903-04.. 
1902-03.. 
1901-02. . 
1900-01 . . 
1899-00. . 
1898-99.. 
1897-98.. 
•1896-97.. 
1895-96.. 
1894-95.. 
1893-94. . 
1892-93.. 
1891-92.. 
1890-91,. 
1889-90.. 
1888-89.. 
1887-88,. 
1886-87.. 
1885-86.. 


3,835,110 
2,896,8.6 
3,339.072 
3,623,682 
2,871.328 
2,349.614 
2,364.363 
2.638,044 
2,067,995 
2,063,5  4 
2,640,765 
2,570,475 
2,403.739 
2,592.866 
2.812,588 
2,925,960 
2,952,193 
3,483,905 
2,970,095 
2,869.580 
3.249,385 
2,672,730 
2.283,375 
2,375,470 
2,475,468 
1,695,980 
1,478,212 
2,757,108 
2,837,624 
2,179,440 
1,462,130 
1,731,503 
1,844,189 
2,393.0.52 


290,800 
233.409 
268,366 
283,584 
225,673 
187,547 
212,072 
262,249 
206,562 
196,471 
245.323 
297,472 
226.9^8 
255.167 
2  n  8,269 
247,947 
220.617 
232,882 
244,932 
27>,460 
297,232 
276,420 
240.160 
249,640 
265.735 
189.908 
204. 41t) 
288,548 
301,054 
271,513 
300.082 
309.688 
331,401 
332.696 


1.310.780 
1.060,902 
1.105.887 
1,249,145 
771.990 
720,368 
890.850 
1.021.198 
720,596 
705,268 
884.937 
706.029 
656,636  I 
680.132  ^ 
761,982 
627.550 
603,823 
642.030 
667,000 
613.653 
729.086 
526.440 
412.558 
387.697 
373.165 
255,084 
'  226.206 
3.50,483 
291,332 
348,810 
336,176 
369.790 
370.866 
369.130 


728,468 
472,004 
550.021 
688.905 
765,820 
513.556 
513,637 
651,619 
415.191 
366.823 
583,338 
684,060 
453.463 
467.407 
394,425 
423,024 
295.407 
322,169 
396.298 
339.016 
446,031 
508.074 
361.200 
367.581 
348,840 
142,623 
119,500 
326,386 
337.768 
300.729 
273.577 
218.650 
327.255 
343,423 


58.200 
45.291 
.56,107 
66.7.51 
24.763 
54.4.52 
60,692 
70.100 
58,190 
69.853 
96,606 
83.647 
69.381 
154,767 
184.446 
126,251 
143,815 
150.000 
143,982 
132,279 
195.705 
177.268 
119,640 
128.537 
136,898 
103.797 
112,003 
101,365 
113,468 
105,512 
152,674 
190,671 
198.833 
122.261 


672.772 
534,559 
722,416 
762.824 
684.247 
519.188 
571.773 
629.208 
418,743 
469,081 
703,235 
747.074 
540.486 
600/423 
516,230 
479.380 
359.454 
476,568 
434.250 
410,709 
442,455 
428,462 
345,913 
336,492 
307,610 
257,724 
204,553 
317,002 
315,233 
325,800 
278,002 
300,506 
352,148 
290.500 


1.606,094 
1.044,898 
1.137,394 
1,234.916 
1.100.581 
991.624 
1.099,985 
1,393,875 
919.932 
'  985.118 
1,520.481 
1.365,221 
1,135,931 
1,202,736 
1,231,408 
861,674 
743,854 
1,271.686 
1,178,320 
959,934 
1.219,797 
1,305,131 
1.022.639 
869,273 
884.652 
584,543 
616,752 
863,499 
936,760 
681.710 
712,184 
780,476 
768.539 
656.109 


1.259.808 
805.675 
964,173 
952,746 
789,423 
814,461 
809,44-3 
949,232 
574.619 
631,0*9 
700,772 
742.734 
687.274 
800.470 
788,131 
746,596 
777,941 
938,787 
786,156 
729,073 
790,943 
550,175 
441,008 
417,093 
534.834 
379.559 
408.080 
634,983 
584.324 
373.043 
333,1.50 
364,372 

'  242,628 
106,4  It 


Milwaukee  figures  since  1893  include  Gudahy.  Wis. 
viile  and  New  Alb.'iny. 


Louisv^ll^  in  the  early  years  included  Jefferson- 
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STATE  ACRICULTURAL  OFFICEJiS. 

Alabama,  Montgomery,  M.  C.  Allgood,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Arizona,  Phoenix,  D.  W.  Working,  Dean  College  ot  Agrie.,  Univ.  of  Ariz. 
Arltansas.  Little  Rock,  J.  G.  Ferguson,  Com.  of  Mines,  MaJiuf.  and  Agric. 
Cnliiornia,  Sacramento,  Geo.  H.  Hecke,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Colorado,  Denver,  Edward  D.  Foster,  Com.  State  Board  of  Immigra. 

Connecticut,  Hartford,  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric;  Leonard  H.  He&iy,  Sec.  siatt; 
Board  of  Agric. 

Delaware,  Dover,  A.  R.  Benson,  Pres.  State  Board  Agric;  Wesley  W'ebb,  Sec.  S.tato  Board  Asric. 

Florida,  Tallahassee,  W.  A.  J^lcRae,  Com.  of  Agric. 

Georgia,  Atlanta.  J.  J.  Brown,  Com.  of  Agric. 

Idaho,  Boise,  Mile^  Cannon,  Com.  of  Agric 

Illinois,  Springfield,  Chas.  Adkins,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Agric. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Chas.  N.  Lindley,  Pres.  Ind.  State  Board  of  Agric;  Chjis.  F.  Kevuiody,  Seo.  IikI.  Sta'ic 
Board  of  Agric. 

Iowa,  Des  Isloines,  C.  E.  Cameron.  Pres.  Dept.  of  Agric;  A  R.  Corey,  Sec  Dept.  of  Agric 

Kansas,  Topeka,  H.  S.  Thompson,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric;  J.  C.  Mohler,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Agrlf  . 

Kentucky,  Frankfort,  W.  C.  Hanna,  Com  of  Agric  - 

Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Com.  of  Agric 

Maine,  Augusta,  John  A.  Rol)erts,  Com.  of  Agric 

Maryland,  College  Park,  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods,  E.\ec  Off,  State  Board  o.  Agric ;  Kensington,  Dr,  W  W  Skin.'Hrr . 

Sec.  State  Board  of  Agric  - 
MaHsacliasetts,  Boston,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Com.  of  Agric  . 
Mieiiigan,  East  Lansing,  F.  S.  Kcdzie,  Pres.  Mich  Agric  College. 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  N.  J.  Holmberg.  Com.  of  Agric. 
Mississippi,  Jackson,  P.  P.  Garner,  Com.  Dept.  of  Agric  and  Com. 

Missc'uri,  Jefferson  City,  Arthur  T.  Nelson,  Pres.  State  Boai'd  of  Agric,  JowelJ  May<^,  Sec.  State  B 

'"lena,  Chas.  D.  Greenfield,  Com.  of  Agric  and  Publicity, 
acoln,  R.  M.  Wolcott,  Pros  State  Board  of  Agric  ,  E.  R.  Danielson.  Sec  State  Board  of  A 

:'o,  C.  S.  Knight,  Dean  Coll  of  Agric  ,  Univ.  of  Nev. 
'ipHhire,  Concord,  Andrew  L  Felker,  Com  Dept.  of  Agric. 
New  Jersey,  Trenton,  Alva  Agoe,  Sec  Dept  of  Agric. 
New  Mexico,  State  College,  Pres  N  Mex.  CoU.  of  Agric. 
New  York,  Albany,  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Com.  of  Agric 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  W.  A.  Grabam,  Com.  of  Agric. 
North  Dakota,  Bismarck,  J.  X.  Hagan  Com  of  Agric. 
Ohio.  Columbus,  N.  E.  Shaw,  Soc.  of  Agric. 

Oklaho  na,  Oklaho.iia  City,  J.  A.  Wliitohu.r-t,  Pres.  State  lio.ird  of  Agric  ,  Leslie  Bash,  Sec  State  B 
of  A  j^ric 

Orego'i,  W.  J.  Kerr,  Pres.  Ore.  Agric.  Coil. 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Fred  Rasmusseii,  Sec.  of  Agric 
Rhode  Island,  Providence,  Joim  J.  Dudti,  Sec  Su\te  Boai'd  of  Agric 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  B.  Harris,  Com.  of  Agric,  (commerce  and  iL'iius. 
South  Dakota,  Pierre,  Chas'  McCaifree,  Com.  of  Immig. 
Tennessee,  Nashville,  F.  M.  McRee,  Com.  of  Agric 
Texas,  Austin,  Fred  W.  Davis,  Com.  of  Agric 
Utah,  Logan,  E.  G.  Peterson,  Pres.  Agric.  Coll.  of  Utah. 
Vermont,  Montpelier,  E.  S.  Brigham,  Com.  of  Agric 
Virginia,  Richmond,  C.  W.  Koiner,  Cora  of  Agric  and  Immig. 
Washingt,on,  Olympia,  E.  F.  Benson,  Com.  of  Agric 
West  Virginia,  Charleston,  J.  K.  Stewart,  Com.  of  Agric 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  C.  P.  Norgord,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  Chas.  S.  Hill,  Com.  of  Immig. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Alabama,  Auburn,  Uniontown,  Tuskegee  Institute;  Alaska,  Sitka  (Federal;;  Arizona,  Tucson;  Arkansas, 
i^ayetteville;  California,  Berkeley;  Colorado,  Fort  Collins;  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Storrs;  Delaware, 
Newark;  Florida,  Gainesville;  Georgia,  Experiment"  Guam.  Guam,  Island  of  Guam  (Federal);  Hawaii. 
Honolulu  (Federal^,  Sugar  Planters:  Idaho,  Moscow;  Illinois  Urbana;  Indiana,  La  Fayette,  Iowa.  Ames; 
Kansas,  Manhattan;  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Louisiana  L^niversity  Station,  Baton  Rouge  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans  (Sugar  Station):  Calhoun,  Crowley  (Rico  Station),  Maine  Orono  Maryland  College  Park. 
Ma.ssachusetts,  Amherst;  Michigan,  East  Lansing,  Minnesota.  LTniversity  Farm.  St.  Paul,  MissiS'-^ippi, 
Agricultural  College;  Missouri.  Columbia,  Mountain  Grove  (fruit),  Montana,  Bozcman-  Nebraska/ Lincoln; 
Nevada,  Reno;  New  Hampshire.  Durham;  New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick:  New  Mexico.  State  College;  New 
Yofk,  Ithaca  (Cornell^,  Geneva:  North  Carolina,  Raleigh  and  West  Raleigh,  North  Dakota,  Agricultural 
College;  Ohio.  Wooster;  Oklahoma,  Stillwater:  Oregon.  Corvaiiis  Pennsylvania,  Slate  College  Porto  Rico 
Mayaguez  (Federal),  Rio  Piedras  (Insular)  •  Rhode  Island,  King.?ton;  Soutn  Carolina,  Ciemson  College; 
South  Dakota,  Brookings,  Tennessee,  Knoxviile,  Texas,  College  Station;  Utah.  Logan  Vermont.  Bur- 
lington; Virginia,  Blacksburg,  Norfolk  (Tr^jck)  ;  Virgin  Island.-  (.Federal)  St  Croix,  Washington,  Pullman; 
West  Virginia,  Morgan  town;  Wisconsin,  Madison-  Wyoming,  Larami'^- 


FEDEf?AL    MEAT   INSPECTIOfi^ . 

Number  of  cattle  and  *wine  .slaughtered,  and  these  retained  and  condemned  on  account  of  tuberculosis 
.'it  establishments  where  Federal  meat  inspection  is  maintained  


F!sc*L  Yeah. 


1907 . 
1908. 
1909 . 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Cattle . 


Slaughtered. 


5,867  642 
7,116  275 
7,325,337 
7,962,189 
7,781,030. 
7,532,005 
7,155.816 
6,724.117 
6,964,402 
7,404,288 
9,299,489 
10,938,287 


Retained. 


24.876 
68,395  - 
100,650^ 
123,5(fl 
133  551 
160.122 
152  560 
143.699 
158.239 
190,991 
218^28 
222,787 


Condemned  Slaughtered 


17,117 
(24,371 
24,525 
27  638 
27,186 
35.273 
33  001 
29,738 
32,644 
37,085 
46,351 
40,692 


Swine 


26  189  0-6 
35  113.077 
35,427  931 
27,656.021 
29,916  363 
34,966,378 
32,287.538 
33.289,705 
36,247,958 
40,482.799 
40,210,847 
35,449,247 


Rrtained, 


3^2.445 
719,279 
800  425 
792  176 
1.117  789 
1  643  100 

1  809  751 
2.:201  005 

2  774,835 
3,687  817 
3,970.1 '"8 
2.494  f  87 


Condemned. 


48,544 
77  554 
45,113 
28.880 
31.517 
42.267 
47.632 
48.252 
66.023 
74.109 
76,807 
59.74© 


1907  figures  cover  nine  months  from  October  1,  1906:  to  June  30,  1907. 
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OFFICIALS  FROM  WHOM  GAMING  AND  FISHING  LAWS  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 


Alabama — State  Game  and  Fish  CommLs^sione^» 

Montgomery. 
Alaska — The    Governor.    Juneau;    Secretary  of 

Commerce,  Washinerton,  D.  C. 
Arizona — State  Game  Warden,  PhoenLx. 
Arkansas — Secretary,  Game  and  Fish  OominLsslon, 

Little  Rock. 

California — Executive  Officer,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  New  Call  Building.  San  Francisco. 

Colorado — State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner, 
Denver.  \ 

Connecticut — Secretary.  Commission  of  Fisherie3 
and  Game,  Hartford. 

Secretary,  Shell  Fish  Commb??ion.  New  Haven. 
Delaware — Secretary,  Game  and  FLsh  Commission, 
Dover. 

District  of  Columbia — Superintendent  Metro- 
politan Police,  Washington.  . 

Florida — S^corctary  of  St^to.  Talliihiussee.  ' 

Georaia— CJamo  .ind  Fish  Commissioner,  Atlanta. 

Idaho — Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Boise. 

Illinois — Cliief  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  Sprlngrfield- 

Indiana — Director,  Department  of  Conservation, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa — State  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Lansing. 

Kansas — State  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Pratt. 

Kentucky — ^Exccutive  Agent,  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, Frankfort. 

Louisiana — f^ommissioner  of  Conser\'atlon,  Court 
Building,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — CommiJSeioner   of    Inlam!    Fisherie^^  and 

^    Game,  Augusta.  I 

Maryland — Conservation  Commission,  512  Munsey 
Building.  Baltimore.  -\ 

Massachusetts — cniairman,.Comml'3sionera  of  Fisht 
-eries  and  fJarae,  State  House,  Boston. 

Michigan — Commissioner  Game,  Fish,  and  Forest- 
Fire  Department,  Laisslng. 

Minnesota — Game  and  Fish  Commissionter.  St.  Paul< 

Mississippi — Department  of  Game  and  Fish,  Jack? 
son. 

Missouri — Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  Jeffersoc 
City. 

Montana — Game  and  Fish  Coramisslou.  Helena. 
Nebraska — Chief  Deputy,  Game  and  Fish  Com' 

mission.  Lincoln. 
Nevada — State  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  Carson  City, 
New  Hampshire — Fish  and  Game  Comnjissioner, 

Sunapet?. 

New  Jersey — Secretary,  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 

Commissioners,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico — Game  and  Fish  Warden,  hfanra  Fe. 
New  York — vSecratary  of  Conser\'ation  Commission, 

Albany.  \ 
North  Carolina — Secretaty.  Audubon  Society  ol 

North  Carolina.  Raieitrh. 


North  Dakota — Secretary.  Game  and  Fish  Board. 
Steele. 

Ohio — -Chief  (Jame  Warden,  Board  of  Agriculi  ure. 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma — S<'cretary,  Game  and  Fish  Commis.Hlou, 

Oklahoma  CMty. 
Oregon — Secretary,  Fish  and  Game  Commi.ssiou, 

Salem. 

Pennsylvania — SeciTtary,  Board  of  Game  and  Fisli 

Commissioners,  Harrisburg. 
Rhode  Island — Secretary,  Fish  Commission,  I*rovi- 

denre. 

South  Carolina — Chief  Oame  and   Fish  Warden, 
Cobunbia. 

South  Dakota — BtAte   Game   and  Fish  Warden, 
Piorre. 

Tennessee — SfatP  fJame  and  Fish  Warden,  Nash- 
ville. 

Texas-  -Ganjii'.    J'ish*    and    <Jy.su.'r  Couuuissioner. 

Austin.  ♦ 
Utah-'}'i,sb  and  Came  Commissioner,  Salt  Lake 

City. 

Vermont— Fish  And  Game  coTuniissioner,  Cam- 
bridgtj. 

Virginia — Comniissioner    of    Game    and  Inland 

Fisherit'S,  Richmond . 
Washington—Chief  Ganjo  Warden  and  Slate  Fish 

Commissioner,    Seattle:    Chief    Deputy  Game 

Warden,  Spokane, 
^;\'est  Virginia — Forest,  (iatne,  and  Fish  Warden, 
-  Philippl. 

Wisconsin — Secretary.   ( v>fiscrva.t,lon  ( Jommissiou, 

Madison, 
W  y< » m  i  n  g  -  -s  t  n  r  ^ 


Warden,  Lander. 


CAXADn 


Jame  tJuardian.  l-^dmontou. 

( rarae  Conservation 


tlberta — Chief     
ritish  Columbia — Secroi 
Board,  Yictoruj., 
Manitoba — Chief  Game  (Guardian,  Winnipeg. 
New  Brunswick — <;hi*'i"  <;ami.'  aud  Fire  Warden, 
Riehihucto.  , 

Northwest  Tcrritoricsi—C'oriuids.sioner  of  Parks. 
Ottawa, 

Nova  Scotia — C-hirf  (Jarac  ( :i):f)  inissioncr,  Halifax. 
Ontario— Superlnt^'Udi'Tit     (i.-'iir     s^nd  Fisheries. 
Toronto. 

Prince  Edward  Islan<l  -;  ;;i!ae  InHpector,  Charlotte- 
town. 

Quebec — Gen<-rai  Inspector  o(  Fisheries  and  Game, 
QuelK3C, 

Saskatchewan — ChM  Game  Guardian.  Reglna. 
Yukon — Gold  Commissioner,  Dawson. 
Colony  of  Newfoundland — Sfx-retary.  Department 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  St,  John's. 


AVERAGE   PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
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.JAN.  15. 
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1915  . ; . , 

6.57 

6.99 

7.66 

4.95 

6.47 

18.6 

58.47 

130 

.89 

2.63 

8.51 

2.63 

7.61 

19.14 

27.91 

29.53 

1916  

6.32 

5.85 

7.07 

5.52 

7.29 

23.3 

57.79 

128 

1.13 

3.47 

10.27 

3.05 

'  8:84 

36.85' 

25.93  37.03 

1917     ,  . 

9.16 

6.86 

9.15 

7.33 

9.59 

31.8 

63.92 

129 

2.08 

5.71 

9.60 

2.44 

■  7:97 

52.53 

32.76  42.05 

1918.  , 

15.26 

11.16 

10.55 

13.83 

.58.1 

76.54 

130 

1.79 

7.00 

14.48 

1.51* 

10.14 

67.51 

41. 32 

.55.93 

1919,,  .. 

15.69 

9.65 

12.39 

9.68 

12.71 

55.2 

86.10 

120 

1.34 

4.98 

21.69 

23.48 

20.42 

64.93 

49,78162.81 

1920 . ♦  .  .  . 

1.3,36 

8.99 

12.89 

9  3^1: 

12.01 

53.3 

94.42 

lis 

2.  SI 

4.70 

23.78 

24. 59 

24.13 

69.88 

.•')0.23i79.3U 

The  figures  represent  cents  per  pound,  or  dollars  per  1CK>  pounds,  in  the  cases' of  liogs,  cattle,  calves, 
sheep  and  lambs;  cents  per  pound  a^s  to  wool:  dollars  per  hoacf  for  cows  and  hors<^i  dollars  per  bushel  as 
to  onions,  beans  and  aU  seeds  b\it  cotton;  dollars  p<'X  ton  a.,'^  to  bran  and  cotton  seed  meai;  cotton  seed  prices 
are  dollars  per  ton. 
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1914  

81.0 

69.6 

39.1 

52.2 

62.5 

76.6 

68.4 

79.2 

124.2 

107.1 

12.42 

11.7 

29.2 

30.7 

11.6 

1915  

107.8 

66.2 

45.0 

54.3 

9f).2 

77.9 

49,7 

79,0 

134.8 

68.0 

11.29 

6.6 

28.7 

31.6 

11.2 

1916   . 

102.8 

62.1 

39.1 

54.9 

85.3 

81.5 

70.6 

64.9 

185.9 

79.7 

10.94 

11.4 

28.3 

30.6 

11.4 

1917;  ,  , 

150.3 

90.0 

51.4 

87.1 

118.5 

117.2 

147,3 

90.1 

250.7 

101.1 

10.86 

17.1 

34.0 

37.7 

13.9 

1918  

201.9 

134.8 

73.9 

126.5 

170.3 

162.7 

121.0 

117.2 

310,8 

128.8 

18.09 

28.9 

43.1 

46.3 

17.9 

1919  

204.8 

144.7 

70.8 

91.3 

150.7 

162.9 

116.1 

142.1 

327.7 

147,7 

19.92 

28.7 

54.9 

57.2 

21.7 

1920.  

231.8 

140.4 

78.2 

130.2 

152.3 

150.7 

178.6 

138.2 

433.6 

213.8 

20.55 

35.9 

61.3 

56.9 

24.1 

The  figures  represent  cents  a  bushel  for  grains,  potatoes,  and  :ipples;  dollars  a  ton  for  flaxseefl  and 
hay:  cents  a  \h  for  cotton,  butter,  chickens;  cents  a  doz.  for  eggs. 


Food  cfc  Crops — Flour  &  Grain;  Grain  &  Produce  at  iV.  F. 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  FLOUR  AND  CRAiM  FROM  THE  U. 

(Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  From  Government  Sources.) 


Hy  FiscAiv  Years. 


1920. 
191Q. 
1918. 
1917. 

19^>. 


1  \  I  4  , 

.i:)j3. 

1912. 

1 9  n , 

1 909 . 
1908. 
1907. 

\9(m. 

1905. 
1904, 
1903. 
]  902 . 
lOOi. 
I  900 . 
iS^9. 
1^98. 


Wheat 
Flour 
Barrels. 


-21,651,261 
24,181,979 
21.879,951 
11,942,778 
15,520,669 
i  6, 182,765 
11,821,461 
11.391,805 
11,006,487 
10  129.435 

9,040,987 
10,521,161 
13,927,247 
15.584.667 
13,919;048 

8,826,335 
16,999,432 
19,710,484 
17,759,203 
18.650.979 
18,699,194 
18.485,690 


Wheat, 
Bushels. 


122,430,724 
178,582,673 
34,118,853 
149,831,427 
173.274,015 
259,642,533 
92.393  775 
91,602,374 
30,160,212 
23,729,302 
46,679,876 
66,923,244 
100,371,057 
76,569,423 
34,973,291 
4,394,402 
44,230,169 
114,181,420 
154,856,102 
132,060,667 
101,950,389 
139,432,815 


Corn, 
Bushels. 


14,446,559 
16,687,538 
40,997,827 
64,720,842 
38,217,012 
48  786,551 
9.380,855 
49.064,967 
40.033,795 
63.761,458 
36,802,374 
35.853,412 
52,445,800 
83,300,708 
117,718,657 
88,807,223 
55.8J)8,95'5 
74.833,237 
26,636,552 
177.817,955 
209,348,284 
174,089,094 


Oats, 
Bushels. 


33,944,740 
96,360,974 
105,837,309 
88,944,401 
95.918  884 
96,809  551 
1.859,949 
33,759  177 
2.171,503 
2,044,912 
1,685,474 
1,510.320 
1  158,622 
4,014,042 
46,324,935 
5.479,308 
1.153.714 
4,613,809 
9,971.139 
37,146,812 
41,369,415 
30,309,778 


Rye. 
Bushels. 


37v463  285 
27,540,188 
11,990  323 
15  260,015 
14,532,437 
12.544.888 
2,222,934 
1,822,962 
5.548 
2.623 
219.766 
1,272,559 
2. 4 1^)  ,958 
749,455 
1,355,528 
1.423 
765.108 
5,422.731 
2.697.863 
2.326,882 
2.3»5.792 
10.140.866 


Barle'  . 
Bushcia 


26.671,2.84 
20,457  781 
25.285.378 
16.381.077 
27  473  160 
26,754.522 
5  644.747 
17  536,703 
1.585  242 
9,399.348 
4  311,555 
6.580,393 
4,349.078 
8,238  842 
17  729  360 
10  66i:655 
10,881,627 
8,429  141 
.8714  268 
6.293,207 
23,661,662 
2,267,403 


NEW  YORK  PORT  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  RECEIPTS^ 

(Figures  compiled  by  the  Produce  Exchange.) 


1902. .  . 
1903. .  . 
1004 .  .  . 
T*0'.  .  . 
1905. . . 
i')07.  .  . 

1908.  .  . 

1909.  .  . 

1910.  .  . 

1911.  .  . 

1912.  .  . 

1913.  .  . 

1914.  .  . 

1915.  .  . 

1916.  .  . 

1917.  .  . 

1918.  .  . 

1919.  .  . 


Wheat. 


B^tshels. 
35,101,950 
22,347,675 
8,401,322 
U,431,836 
24,697,600 
33.573.621 
27,797,800 
23,304,300 
16,413,300 
28,406,400 
45,976,100 
52,979,500 
50.516,660 
99.342,750 
127,316.180 
78,217,300 
33.856,528 
50,154,500 


Corn, 


Bushels. 

6,744,960 
27,428,210 
15,504,030 
30,298,430 
21,938,715 
22,286,425 

8,057,305 

7,428,005 
12,285,500 
16,061,358 

7,463.972 
10,704,275 
14,686,325 
14,383,985 
11,055,200 
13,768,700 

7,726,900 

1,976,100 


Oats. 


Bushels 
29,983,327 
29,504,100 
25,826,800 
35,721,100 
31,206,800 
26,754,200 
23.853,600 
22,717,562 
23,115,225 
24,650,510 
24,152,650 
20,382,300 
27,786,335 
38,382,922 
33,277,800 
38,406,000 
27,229,800 
31,692,600 


Barley. 


Bushels. 
2,811,302 
3,491,700 
6,432,000 
9,189,200 
6,329,400 
3,027,382 
4,152,765 
3,469,325 
2,047,743 
3,888,717 
7,070,864 
6,194,725 
6,135,500 
6,671,785 
14,055,023 
11,543,461 
5,684,576 
9.941  875 


Rye. 


Bushels. 
2,736,395 
1,338,475 
183,671 
338,2.50 
393.350 
1,493.575 
876,850 
300,100 
287,788 
301,997 
331,200 
739,175 
2,273,700 
2,020,650 
744,700 
3,441,500 
3,790,650 
12,529,350 


Total 
Grain. 


Bushels. 
77,377,934 
84,110,160 
57,347,823. 
86,978.816 
84,565.865 
87,135,203 
64,738.320 
57,219,292 
54,149,556 
73,308,982 
84,994,786 
90,999,975 
101.398,570 
160,802,092 
186,448,903 
145,376,961 
78.518,198 
116,294,425 


Flour. 


Barrels 
6.893,734 
7,686,338 
6,379.498 
6,436,028 
6,260,724 
6,509,359 
7,3^3.843 
7,069,142 
8.098.007 
8,304,334 
8.670,484 
9,451,447 
11.237,172 
12.846,662 
8,772,434 
7,929,386 
8,534,978 
7.996,057 


Total  Grain 
and  Flour. 


Bushels. 
108,399.737 
118  698  681 

86  055,564 

115  940  942 
112,739.123 

116  427,317 
98,010.612 
89,030,428 
90,590.585 

110,678.485 
124  011,964 
133.731,482 
151,965,844 
218,612,071 
225,924,856 
181.069,197 
116,925,603 
142,276,681 


Peas,  malt  and  meal  are  not  included  in  above  table.  In  the  total  column,  flour  is  reduced  to  its 
cfiuivalent  in  wheat,  on  the  basis  of  4^  bushels  per  barrel 

Of  the  New  York  Port  grain  receipts  (in  1919),  6,323,100  bushels  came  by  canal,  and  4,192,088  bushels 
l>y  river  and  coastwise  boats.    The  rest  came  by  rail. 

'  RECEIPTS  OF  OTHER  PRODUCE  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


li-V'l:  .vlie  It.  .   .bush. 

i'   bush. 

ric'iiis  sacks 

Oatmeal  bbls. 

Cornmeai   .bbls. 

Hominy  pkgs. 

Hay  tons 

Feed  tons 

Grass  seed  bags 

Flax  seed  bush. 

Hops  bales 

Whiskey  bbls. 

Alcohol  bbls. 

High  wines  bbls. 

i  tcs . . 

Beef  \  bbls. 

I  cases 

Pork  bbls. 

i  tcs. . 

Lard  <  kegs. 

[  cases 

Cotton  seed  oil  bbls 

Butter  pkgs 

Cheese  boxes 

Eggs  pkgs. 


1919. 


288,700 
642,880 
958,049 
636,939 
151,258 
900 
196,807 
8,103 
17,650 
378,928 
33,895 
56,493 
36,929 
23,639 
6,448 
7,942 
251,822 
24,508 
341,930 
478,909 
60,574 
99,650 
2,887,475 
919.750 
5,817.567 


1918. 


9,600 
1,084.927 
967,914 
805,246 
512,291 
9,936 
223,826 
8,056 
17,367 
163,800 
15,426 
•  31,385 
7,444 
39,266 
2,606 
2,230 
700,185 
12,261 
221,686 
922,412 
97,827 
101,196 
2,787,241 
731,259 
5,019.086 


1917. 


47,000 
655,800 
630,664 
903,155 
447,399 
650 
200,437 
13,290 
25,041 
3,372,800 
32.239 
55,415 
16,582 
67,674 
1,227 
2,854 
356,233 
16,098 
128,612 
'538,851 
40,774 
231,470 
2,565,101 
944.873 
4.359.163 


1916. 


346,900 
490,121 
993.895 
399.265 
453,156 
8,843 
237,580 
17,461 
20,013 
5,343,900 
50,748 
41,491 
75  198 
74.350 
969 
4,762 
283,870 
13,284 
186,035 
607,331 
44,286 
170,981 
2,917,628 
813,030 
4,858,274 


1915. 


609.300 
460.490 
824;675 
•139,615 
513,734 
1,070 
341.323 
27.560 
45,346 
10.652,467 
96,149 
37,999 
3,585 
7.477 
f  3,298 
6,263 
832,415 
22,336 
274,034 
955,413 
50,645 
401,257 
2,741,288 
935,290 
4.585,320 
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CHICAGO  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  RECEIPTS. 

(AH  Kinds — Comf>lled  by  Board  of  Trade.) 


FIoui% 
Bbls. 


Wheat, 
Bu. 


Cora, 
Bu. 


Oats, 
Bu. 


Bu. 


Barley. 
Bu 


3,215,389 
4,815,239 
4,179.912 
4,295,515 
4,960,830 
5.385,772 
4.139,165 
0373,544 
6,133,608 
4,410^5 
4.358,058 
4,516.617 
5,919.343 
4.661,424 
4.223,182 
3,005.460 
2,531,995 
2,947,005 
5,316,195 
5,890,139 
9,313,591 

10,232,285 
7.395,207 
7,760,227 
8,839,220 
7,944^955 
9,059,329 
9,435,311 
9,496,037 
8,526,207 
8.006,283 
5,859,396 
7,070,898 

10,268,000 
9,709,000 
9,063,000 
9.353,000 
9,678,000 
8,914,000 

10,27 1,00 J  ' 


23,541,607 
14,824,990 
23,008,596 
20.3^,155 
26,397J>87 
18,909,717 
16,771,743 
21*848,251 
13,438,069 
18,762,646 
14,2.8,770 
42,931,258 
50,234,556 
35,3.55.101 
25,665,902 
20,637,642 

»  19,933,402 
28,087,147 
35,741,556 
30,971,547 
48,048,298 
61.197,870 
37,940,953 
27,124,585 
24,457,347 
26,899,012 
28,249,475 
24,943,690 
21,168,442 
26,985,112 
27,540,100 
37,118,100 
35,914,000 
50,372,000 
99,290,000 
70,704.000 

•  74,944,000 
31,751,000 
69,610,000 
76,929,000 


97,272,844 
78,393,315 
49.061,755 
74,412,319 
59,580,445 
62,930.897 
62,861,594 
51,578,410 
74,208,908 
79,920,691 
91,387,754 
72,770,304 
78,510,385 
91,255,154 
64,951,815 
59,-527,718 
92,722,348 
116,747,389 
127.426,374 
133,776,350 
134,663,456 
84.136.637 
50.622,907 
98.545,534 
100.543.207 
110.823,444 
98.896,563 
125,159,932 
91.169.147 
90.894,920 
102.592,850 
108.550,500 
112,690,000 
127,773,000 
106.000,000 
95,357,000 
102,376,000 
70,854,000 
100,409,000 
65,^91.000 


23,490,915 
24,861.538 
26,802,872 
38,502.283 
40,082,362 
37,678,753 
39,976,^15 
45,750,842 
52,184,878 
49,901,942 
75,150,249 
74,402,413 
79,827,985 
84,289,886 
63,144,885 
79,890,792 
109,725,689 
118,080.662 
110,293,647 
110,775.732 
105,226,761 
90,632,152 
78,879,800 
88,588,386 
73,023,119 
92,486,761 
89,912,881 
93,906,776 
92,529,017 
87,884,238 
101,859,000 
94,099,800 
118,491,300 
124,405,000 
138,400,000 
133,475,000 
161,244,000 
125,910,000 
137,072,000 
88.939,  iOO 


1,869,218 
1.363,552 
1,984,516 
5,484,259 
3,327.516 
1,892,760 
956;247 
852,726 
2,767,571 
2,605,984 
3,520,508 
9,164,198 
3,633,308 
1,707,072 
1,368.157 
1,657,216 
2,530.336 
3,388,651 
4,935,308 
2,793,4^76 
1,973,701 
3,244,324 
3,170,541 
3,015,149 
2,379,367 
2.392,444 
2,194,875 
2,458,590 
1,646,118 
1,426,350 
1,153,500 
1,790,200 
2,798.500 
3,075,000 
3,432,000 
4,648,000 
5.601.000 
4.541,000 
4,480,000 
7,88^,(K)0 


5.211,536 
5,695,358 
6,488,140 
8,831.899 
7,849,829 
10.760,127 
12.740,953 
12,476,647 
12,387,526 
12.524.538 
15.133,971 
12,228,480 
16,989,278 
13,345.845 
13,418,391 
14,194,881 
17,496,381 
17,195,744 
18,116.594 
15,847.710 
17.813,919 
15.996,670 
14,923,173 
23,273,519 
25,316,917 
28,074.142 
20,811.432 
18,318,253 
23,696,615 
27,061,614 
25,685,000 
23.342,100 
20,355,200 
31,663,000 
25,460,000 
26,167,000 
34.526,000 
22,348,000 
18,534.000 
25, 9}*  0,000 


CHICAGO  FLOUR  AND  CiRAlN  SHIPMENTS  (ALL  KINDS). 


Flour, 
Bbis. 


2,862,737 
4,499.743 
3,843,067 
3,999.431 
4,808,884 
5,249,199 
3,778,227 
6,391,368 
5,492,100 
3,916,454 
4,134,586 
4,048,129 
5,710,620 
4,105,117 
3,714,007 
2,532,000 
2,854,832 
2,735,211 
5,032.236 
5,421,548 
7,396,697 
7,939,149 
5,839,441 
5,834,871' 
7,267,896 
7,361.867 
8,199,628 
9,231,693 
9,180,355 
8,316.943 
7,038,351 
5,781.092 
6,2^8,876 
6,100,000 
7,443,000 
7,674,000 
8,332,000 
8,383.000 
6,436.000 
6,5«2,C>dO 


Wbeat, 
Bu. 


796.288 
127,540 
767  884 
728,754 
,046,57-7 
975,032 
750,129 
,850,750 
,009,269 
138,825 
,975,276 
,990,169 
833,795 
715,738 
.213,443 
,775.780 
,888,647 
669,468 
,094,894 
784,168 
,649,956 
,521.951 
,218,807 
,369,548 
957,416 
922,714 
;788,573 
,314,892 
,579,044 
,484,171 
.679,100 
,339.500 
,726,100 
.999,000 
468,000 
,576,000 
.187,000 
,047,000 
,948,000 
,903,0^0 


Corn, 
Bu. 


93.572,934 
75.463,213 
49.073.609 
71,666,508 
53,274,050 
58,805,507 
56,376.476 
50,467.814 
69,522.565 
83,861,818 
90,574,379 
66,578,300 
66,104,220 
78  919,781 
54,528,482 
69,964,265 
87,713.321 
97.456.807 
130,397,681 
116,552,096 
111.099,653 
64.101,873 
45,557,999 
90,179,115 
75,184.758 
91,153,342 
78,974,686 
95,770,779 
69,692,749 
72.835,839 
78,623,100 
87,030,600 
73;739.100 
92,590,000 
65,259,000 
73,667,000 
61,782,000 
36,006,000 
39.877,000 
2S, 834,000 


Oats, 
Bu. 


20,649,427 
23,250,297 
23,658,239 
31.845,993 
34,230,293 
32,420,462 
32,364,208 
37.663,330 
40,896,971 
50,471,8.36 
70,768.222 
68,771,614 
67,332.322 
67,129,119 
50.376,089 
66.839,596 
82,119,852 
104,666,956 
85,057,038 
85.982,204 
77,564.695 
76,340,619 
.58,030,291 
63,539,179 
47,303,901 
66,131,725 
73,718,199 
68,897,313 
79,857,557 
77,288,653 
77,890,100 
77,428,500 
102,077,000 
98,377,000 
122,768,000 
122,469,000 
116,875,000 
101,078,000 
86,738,000 
74,137,000 


Rye,- 
Bu. 


1,365,165 
1.104,452 
1,773,148 
3,838,554 
4,365,757 
1,216,961 
817,553 
700,780 
1,744,380 
2,801,366 
3,280,433 
7,572,991 
2,775,600 
1,320,013 
1,100,55S 
1,168,252 
1,374,509 
3,800,872 
4,453,384 
2,282,442 
1,223,796 
1,287,111 
2,834,215 
2,923,573 
1,567.273 
1,152,019 
1,532,157 
1,887,535 
1,279,276 
903,569 
498,400 
823,500 
1,167,000 
1,677,000 
2,240,000 
3,993,000 
4,436,000 
3,667,000 
2.616,000 
6;399,000 


Barley, 
Bu. 


3.110,985 
3,113,251 
3,298,252 
4,643,011 
4,095,500 
5,583,003 
7,326,190 
7,214.394 
7,772,351 
8.138,109 
9,470,971 
7,8^8,108 

10.4.38,281 
8,233,268 
7,707,218 
9,322,244 
9,767,708 
7,717,351 
6,755.247 
6,371,223 
5,739,009 
3,583,753 
3,505,423 
2,986,816 
5,802,856 
7,374,037 
6,924,357 
6,196,708 
8.063,151 
8,556,086 
7,237,800 
5,892,000 
3,504,000 
7,788,000 
7,077,000 
8,852,000 

11,416,000 
6,719,000 
4,650,000 

13,376,000 


The  totctts  ia         tables  above  include  flour  reduced  to  wheat  bushels. 
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Food  and  Crops-^Wheat,  Gorn,  Oats^  Rye, 


WHEAT  AND  CORN  CROPS  IN   THE  llNtTED  STATES* 


Acres 


39.465,000 
44,055,000 
62,589,000 
42,495.000 
49.896,000 
46,202,000 
49,465,000 
44,075  000 
47.854.000 
47.306.000 
45.211,000 
47.557,000 
44,261.000 
45,681,000 
49,543,000 
45.814,000 
60.184,000 
53,541.000 
69.898,000 
62.785,000 
45.089,000 
59,181.000 
73,243,000 
53,652,000 


Bushels 


630,149,000 
675.149.000 
658,534,000 
622.230,000 
748,460,000 
670.063.000 
637.822.000 
552,400,000 
692,979,000 
735,261,000 
634,087.000- 
664,602,000 
683,366.000 
635.121.000 
621,338,000 
730,267,000 
763,380,000 
891,017.000 
1,025,000,000 
636.616,000 
636.655,000 
921,438,000 
940,987.000 
750,648,000 


Dollars 


428,547,000 
392,770,000 
319,545,000 
323,515,000 
467.360.000 
422,224,000 
443,025,000 
510.490.000 
518.373.000 
490.833,000 
'  654,437.0,00 
616,826.000^ 
'  673  659,000 
561.051,000 
543,063,000 
/  555,280,000 
^  610,122,000 
878,680.000 
930.302,000 
1,025,765,000 
1,278.112.000 
1,881, 826.000 
2,024,008 


■Acres 


80,095,000 
77,722.000 
94,914,000 
83,321,000 
91,350,000 
94,044,000 
88.092,000 
,  92,232.000 
94,011,000 
96.738.000 
99,931.000 
101,788(000 
98.383.000 
104,035,000 
105,825,000 
107.083,000 
105.820,000 
103,435,000 
106,197.000 
105,954,000 
116.730,000 
104,467,000 
102,075,000 
103,648,000 


Buslidls 


i  1. 902,^68,000 
i  1.924,185,000 
;  2:666,324,000 
2.105,103,000 
'  1.522.. 520,000 
;  2.523,648,000 
2.244.177,000 
,  2,467.481,000 
2,707,994.000 
2.927.416,000 
i  2.592,320,000 
;  2.668,651,000 
I  2,552,190,000 
i  2,886,260,000 
i  2.531,488.000 
'  3,124.746,000 
2,446i988,000 
2.672.804,000 
2,994;793.000 
2.566,927,000 
3,065.233,000 
2,502,665,000 
2,917.450.009 
3.216,192,000 


WHEAT— WINTER  AND  SPRING— PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATER. 


Winter  Wheat 


Acres 


.  Btishels  ^ 


Dollars 


Spring  Wheat 


Acres 


Bushels 


22,926,000 
25,745,000 
25,358,000 
26,236,000 
30,240,000 
28.581,000 
32,511,000 
26,866,000 
29,864,000 
29,600,000 
28,132,000 
30,349,000 
27,151,000 
27,329,000 
29,162,000 
26,^71,000 
31,699,000 
36,008,000 
41,308,000 
34,829,000 
27,257,000 
37,130,000 
49,905,000 
34.165,000 


323.616,000 
382,492,000 
291.706,000 
350  025,000 
458,835.000 
411,789,000 
399.867,000 
332,935,000 
428,463,000 
492,888,000 
409,442.000 
437,908,000 
419.733.000 
434,142,000 
430,656,000 
399,919,000 
523,561,000 
684,990,000 
673,947. 000 
481,744,000 
412,901.0001 
565.099  000 
731.636.000 
532.641.000 


275,323.000 
237,736,000 
183,767  000 
221,668,000 
303,227,000 
266,727,000 
286,243,000 
325,611.000 
334,987,000 
336,435.000 
361,217,000 
410,330,000 
426,184,000 
382,318,000 
379,151,000 
32^,572,000 
433,995,000 
675,623.000 
638,149,000 
783,911,000 
837,237,000 
1,165,995.000 
1.543,452,000 


16,539,000 
18.310,000 
19.235,000 
10.^59.000 
19,656,000 
17,621,000 
16,954,000 
17,209,000 
17,990,000 
17,706.000 
17.079,000 
17,208,000 
17,111.000 
18,352,000 
20,381,000 
19.243,000 
18,485,000 
17.533,000 
19,161.000 
17,956.000 
17,832,000 
22.051,000 
23,338  000 
19,487.000 


206,533,000 
292.657.000 
265,598,000 
- 172,204,000 
289.626.000 
258,274,000 
237,955,000 
219,464.000 
264,517,000 
242.373.000 
224,645,000 
226,694,000 
263.646.000 
200,979,000 
190.682,000 
330,348,000 
239,819,000 
206  027  000 
351,854.000 
158,142,000 
223  764,000 
356  339,000 
209.351.000 
218  007.000 


YIELDS  OF  OATS  AND  RYE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Acres 


Bushels 


Dollars 


Acres 


Bushels 


730,000 
777,000 
540,000 
,365.000 
541,000 
653,000 
638,000 
843,000 
047,000 
959,000 
,837,000 
,344,000 
,159,000 
548,000 
,763,000 
,917,000 
,399,000 
,442,000 
,996,000 
,539,000 
,553,000 
,349,000 
,400,000 
,032,000 


698.768,000 
730,907.000 
943.389,000 
809,126,000 
736,809,000 
987,843,000 
784,094.000 
894,596,000 
953.216.000 
964,905,000 
754,443,000 
807.156.000 
1,007,143.000 
1,186,341,000 
922.298.000 
1,418,337  000 
1,121,768,000 
1,141,060.000 
1,549,030,000 
1,251,837,000 
1,592,740.000 
1,538,124,000 
1,248,310,000 
1,444.362,000 


147,976,000 
186,405,000 
198,168.000 
208,669,000 
293,659,000 
303,685.000 
267,662.000 
279,900.000 
277,048  000 
306,293,000 
334,568.000 
•  381,171.000 
405,121,000 
408,388,000 
414.663,000 
452,469,000 
439,596,000 
499.431.000 
559.506,000 
656,179.000 
1,061,474,000 
1,090,322,000 
895,603,000 


1,704,000 
1,643,000 
2,054,000 
1,591,000 
1.988.000 
1.979,000 
1,907,000 
1,793,000 
1,730.000 
2  002  .000 
1.926.000 
1,948.000 
2,196.000 
2,185,000 
2,127,000 
2.117,000 
2,557,000 
2,541,000 
3,129,000 
3,213,000 
4,317,000 
6,391,000 
7,063,000 
5.470,000 


27.363.000 
25.668.000 
25.669,000 
23,996,000 
30,346,000 
33.631,000 
^9.363.000 
27.242,000 
28,486,000 
33,375,000 
31.666,000 
31  851,000 
29.520,000 
34.897,000 
33,119.000 
35,664,000 
41,381,000 
42,779.000 
54,050,000 
48,862.000 
62.933,000 
91.041,000 
88,478.000 
77.893,000 


The  1920  figures  on  this  page  are  October  estimates  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Food  and  Crops — Barley;  Potatoes;  Flax. 
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BARLEY  AND   POTATO  CROPS   IN   UNITED  STATES. 


Year  (Cal.). 


1895. . 
1898. . 
1897. . 
1898. . 
1899. . 
1900. . 
1901.. 
1902. . 
1903. . 
1904. . 
190.5. . 
t906 . . 
i907.. 
1908.. 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918. . 
1919. . 
1920. . 


Barley. 


Acres. 


3,300,000 
2,951,000 
2,719,000 
2,583,000 
4,470,000 
2,894,000 
4,296,000 
4,661,000 
4,993,000 
5,146,000 
5,096,000 
6,324,000 
6,448,000 
6,646,000 
7,699,000 
7,743,000 
7,627,000 
7,530,000 
7,499,000 
7,565,000 
7,148,000 
7,757,000 
8,933,000 
9,740,000 
7,420,000 
7,437,000 


Bushels. 


87,073,000 
69,695.000 
66,685,000 
65,792.000 
119,635,000 
58,926,000 
109,933,000 
134,954,000 
131,861,000 
139,749,000 
135,551,000 
178,916,000 
153,597,000 
166,756,000 
173,314,000 
173,832.000 
160,240,000 
223,824,000 
178,189,000 
194,9.53.000 
228.851,000 
182,309.000 
211,759.000 
256,225,000 
165,719.000 
191 .387  000 


Dollars . 


29,312,000 
22,491,000 
25,142,000 
23,064,000 
29,594.000 
24.075,000 
49.705.000 
61.899.000 
60.166,000 
58,652,000 
54,993,000 
74.236,000 
102,290,000 
9^,442,000 
93,539.090 
100,426,000 
139.182,000 
112,957.000 
95,731,000 
105.903.000 
118,172,000 
160,646,000 
240.758,000 
231,942,000 
200,419,000 
.  .  ^  j  


Acres. 


2,955,000 
2.767,000 
2,535,000 
2,558.000 
2,939,000 
2,611,000 
2,864,000 
2,966,000 
2,917,000 
3,016,000 
2.997,000 
3.013.000 
3,128,000 
3,257.000 
3,669,000 
3.720.000 
3,619.000 
3.711,000 
3,668,000 
3,711.000 
3.734.000 
3,550,000 
4.384.000 
4.2^5.000 
4,013,000 
3,849,000 


Bushels. 


297,237,000 
252,235,000 
164,016,000 
192,306,000 
273,318,000 
210,927,000 
187,598,000 
284,633,000 
247,128,000 
332,830,000 
260,741,000 
308,038,000 
298,262,000 
278,985,000 
389,195,000 
349.032,000 
292,737,000 
420,647,000 
331,525,000 
409,921,000 
359,721,000 
286.953,000 
442,108,000 
411,860,000 
357,901,000 
414,986,000 


SWEET  POTATO  AND  FLAXSEED  YIELD  IN  U.  S. 


Year  (Cal.). 


'1899. 

1900. 
.1901. 

1902. 

1903 . 

1904. 

1903. 

1903. 

1907. 

1908 . 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 


Sweet  Potato. 


Acres. 


537,000 
544,000 
547,000 
532,000 
54  S, 000 
548,000 
551,000 
554,000 
565,000 
599,000 
641,000 
641,000 
605,000 
583,000 
625,000 
603,000 
731,000 
774,000 
919,000 
940,000 
1,029,000 
1.022.000 


Bushels. 


^2.517,000 
48,346,000 
44,697,000 
45,344,000 
48,870,000 
48,705,000 
51,034,000 
49,948,000 
49,813,000 
55,352,000 
59,232,000 
59,938.000 
54,-538,000 
55,479,000 
59,057,000 
56,574,000 
75,639,000 
70,955,000 
83,822,000 
87.92-4,00) 
103.579,000 
103.770  000 


Dollars. 


19,870 
24,478 
2  5.720 
25,358 
28,478: 
29,42 
29,734, 
31,063 
34,858 
36,564 
41,052 
40,216 
41.202 
40,234, 
.42,884 
41.294 
46.980 
00,141, 
92,910, 
11 8, 8  53, 
135,035, 


,000 
,000 
,()0{) 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
000 
,00  J 
,000 


,740,000 
,233,000 
234,000 
535,000 
,50f3,000 
864,000 
,679,000 
,083,000 
,467,000 
,757,000 
,851,000 
,291,000 
,645,000 
,387,000 
,474,000 
,809,000 
,910,000 
,683,000 
,706,000 


Bushels. 


19,250.000 


29,285,000 
27,301,000 
23,401,000 
28,478,000 
25,576,000 
25,851,000 
25.805,000 
19,513,000 
12,718,000 
19.370,000 
28,073,000 
17,853,000 
13,749,000 
14.030,000 
14,296,000 

9,164,000 
13.389,000 

8,919.000 
11,704  000 


WHEAT— STOCKS  ON  FARMS  JuIy  1,  UNITED  STATES,  1895-1920. 


1920 . 
1919. 
1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 


Per 
Cent- 


5.1 
2.1 
1.3 

2.5 
7.3 
3.3 
4.2 

4.9 

3.8 


Stocks. 


Bushels. 
47,756,000 
19,261,000 

8,063,000 
15,611,000 
74,731,000 
28,972,000 
32,238,000 
35,515,000 
23,876,000 


1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904 
1903. 


Per 
Cent. 

Stocks. 

Ye 

Bushels. 

5 

4 

34,071,000 

1902 .  . 

5 

3 

35,680,000 

1901 ,  . 

2 

3 

15,062,000 

1900, 

5 

3 

33,797,000 

189Q, 

7 

5 

54,853,000 

189S 

6 

6 

46,053,000 

1897 

4 

4 

2  J:,257,000 

1893 

5 

7 

3".,634,000 

1895 

(\ 

3 

,  40.000 

Per 
Cent. 


0. 


9.3 
9.5 
3.4 
5.5 
8  .'5 
5.7 


FOOD  CROPS  OF  THE   WORLD  (BUSHELS). 


Yeai<. 

Corn. 

Wneat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Potatoes. 

1895. .... 

1900  

1905  

1910  

19U  

1912;..  .  . 

Idl3  . 
1914. ... . 

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

2,834,750,000 
2,792,551,000 
3,481,181,000 
4,031.630,000 
3,461,187,000 
4,054,838,000 
3,587,429,000 
3,877.913.000 
4.212,733,000 
3.101,238,000 
3,483.476,000 
3.037.649,000 

2,593,312,000 
2,640,751,000 
3,327,084,000  . 
3.575,055,000 
3.540,717.000 
3,75g;533,000 
4,127,437,000 
3,485.982,000 
4,173,30.5.000 
2,279.259.000 
2.224.142.000 
2.818.052.000 

3,008,154,000 
3,166,002,000 
3,510,067,000 
4,182,410,000 
3,785.803,000 
4,585,231,000 
4,697.437,000 
4,034,857,000 
4,389,374,000 
3,941,101,000 
2.974.750.000 
3,052,246.000 

'915,504,000 
959,622,000 
1,180,053,000 
1,388,734,000 
1,375,411,000 
1,457,000,000 
1,650,265,000 
1,463,289,000 
1,560,143,000 
1,436,926,000 
913,827,000 
1.076,869,000 

1,468,212,000 
1,557,634,000 
1,495,751,000 
1,673,473,000 
1,578,547,000 
1,901,181,000 
1,880,387,000 
1,596,882,000 
1,586,440,000 
530,020,000 
434,219,000 
528,952,000 

4,382,031,000 
5.254,598,000 
5,274,724,000 
4.748,711,000 
5,872,953,000 
5,802.910.000 

3,044,014,000 
.  1,720,336,000 
2,734,156.000 
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AMERICAN  TOBACCO  STATISTICS. 


Year. 
(Cal.) 


Crop  yield. 


Dollars 


Exports,  dom.,  leaf, 
unmanufactured. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Exports, 
dom.  m'f'd. 


Pounds. 


Imports, 
unmanftd. 


'  Pounds. 


Imports, 
manftd. 


Pounds. 


I'-OO.  . 
1' 01.  . 

r?'05. . 

!-'^06.  . 
i  ;07.  . 
r.«08.  . 
1)09.  . 
i  UO.  . 
iOIl. . 
i  u2.  . 
DIS.  . 
U-i,  . 


i  >16.  . 

)17.  . 
1  )18. . 

1  n9. . 


814, 
818, 
821, 
815: 
720, 
779, 
682, 
698, 
718, 
1,055, 
1,103, 
905. 
962, 
953, 
1,034, 
1.062, 
1,150. 
1,249, 
1,439, 
1,389, 


345,341 
953,a73 
,823,963 
972,425 
804,449 
,384,945 
,428.530 
,126,000 
,061,000 
,764,806 
415,000 
,709,000 
,855.000 
,734,000 
679.000 
,237,000 
622.000 
,276.000 
,071,000 
.458,000 


53,661,132 
58,283.108 
57,563,510 
55,514,627 
58,385.160 
66,247.720 
68,232,647 
71,411,000 
74,130,185 
104,302,856 
102,142,000 
85,210,000 
104,063,000 
122,481,000 
101,411.000 
96,281,000 
169,008.000 
300,449.000 
402,264.000 
542,547.000 


315.787.782 
301,007,365 
368,184;084 
311,971,831 
334,302,091 
312,227,202 
340,74^,864 
330,812,658 
287,900,946 
357,196,074 
355,327,072 
379,845*320 
418,796,906 
449,749,982 
348,346,091 
441.569,581 
411.598,860 
288,781.511 
625,072,853 
632.773.620 


27.656,475 
27,103.996 
35.250,893 
29.640,812 
29,800,816 
28,808.376 
33,377,398 
34.727,157 
30,902.900 
38,115,386 
39,255,320 
43,251,857 
49,353,595 
53,963.670 
44;493,829 
53.163,595 
59,954,307 
69,674,731 
189,894,417 
271,940,888 


14,147,372 
17,134,917 
11,728,688 
11,509,252 
13,207,666 
12.850,194 
14,024,775 
10,942,073 
10,816,137 
12,461,500 
11.735,454 
13,170,920 
14,506,241 
12.982,126 
10,227,119 
15,562,784 
14,884,456 
17,158,529 
27,080,518 


19.1^8.363 
23,347,471 
28,086,233 
27,933,496 
31,238,590 
37,383,953 
40,483,895 
35.833,492 
38,561,206 
38,657,869 
45,433.154 
54.740,380 
67,977,118 
61,174,751 
45,764,728 
48,013,335 
60,841.429 
79,367,563 
83,951,103 
94,005,182 


825,198 
799,630 
971,887 
1,038,054 
1,166,776 
1,133,876 
1,146,218 
1,0*6,170 
1,026.723 
3ai3;458 
2,033,329 
1,587,971 
2,392,089 
1,625,568 
1,511,249 
1,698,736 
3,063,858 
4,523,117 
4,815,978 
4,664,876 


Tobacco  exports  and  imports  are  of  the  fiscal  years  ending,  in  year  after  year 'named  in  stub. 

IVie  1919  tobacco  crop  yields,  in  pounds,  by  States,  was:  Mass.,  15,400,000;  Conn.,  39,000,000;  N.  Y., 
;  483,000;  Penn.,  54.120,000;  Md.,  19..575.000:  Va..  131.100,000;  W.  Va.,  10,500,000  N.  C,  310,240,000; 
:  .  C,  81,000,000;  Ga.,  16,430;  Fla.,  3,990.000;  Otiio,  77,400.000;  Ind.,  15,216,000;  111.,  525,000;  Wis.,  60,- 
:  50,000;  Mo..  3,500;  Ky.,  456,500,000;  Tenn..  88.000,000;  Ala.,  1,890,000;  La.,  174,000;  Ark.,  456.000. 

In  tlie  year  eud^d  Jijne  30,  1920,  imports  of  tobacco  were:  Leaf,  from  Philippines,  642,248  lbs.  ($121,861).: 
rappers  from  elsewhere,  7,328,719  lbs.  (S10,011.008) ;  other  leaf,  not  from  Philippines.  86,034,215  lbs 
(  >88,031,421);  cigars  and  cigarettes,  4.664,876  lbs.  ($13,111,839);  all  other  tobacco,  182,108  lbs.  ($162,468) 
i  otal  unmanufactured,  94,005.182  lbs.  (878,161,290).  Total  manufactured,  $13,274,307.  Total  imports 
manufactiu-ed  and  unmanufactured,  $91,438,597. 

Tobacco  exports  from  United  States  in  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  were:  Leaf,  632,773.620  lbs.  ($271,940,- 
'  88):  stems  and  trimmings,  15,264,035  lbs.  (§786,272);  cigarettes.  17,547,371,000  ($43,248,768);  cigars  and 
.  leroots.  66,874,000  ($1.425,740) ;  plug,  4.730,822  lbs.  ($2,534,637);  smoking.  4,371,925  lbs.  ($2,521,541^. 
Total  exports,  $51,551,794. 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  AND  SNUFF  MADE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


:  Year. 
(Cal.) 

ipiug. 

Twist. 

Fine-cut. 

Smoking. 

Snuff. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1014  

015  

;  116  

i!)17  

1018  

1019  

Pounds. 
174,352,625 
160,895,589 
160,248,195 
164,338,510 
156,502.776 
150,658.608 
165,630.918 
179,413,107 
174.697,408 
Separat 

Pounds. 
14,580,022 
13,845,761 
15,531,133 
14,893,789 
15,987,339 
14.829,376 
15,998.082 
15.174.350 
17.499.465 
3  figures  not 

Pounds. 
12,857.930 
11,027.986 
11,006.561 
10,934,526 
10,961.100 
10,045,001 
10,846.358 
11,286,561 
9,809,225 
available. 

Pounds. 
214,056.402 
209,367.475 
217.330.409 
220,809,688 
228,888,866 
234,927,827 
239,720.776 
243.586,164 
257.893,440 

Pounds. 

31,445.178 

28.943.754 

31,363,651 

32,898,056 

30,595,640 

31,898,407 

33,969,594 

34,873,626 

37,180,382 

Number. 
7,928,234,051 
8,262,337,873 
8,099,448,730 
8.530,916,995 
8,248.891,047 
7,564,323.265 
7.932,610.191 
8.527,119.269 
7,901,015,823 
•  7,575,938,607 

Number. 
8,663,709,484 
10,486,879,819 
13,183,693,899 
15,570,798,437 
16.869,520,463 
17,980,164,482 
25.312.486.611 
35,355.860,177 
46,680,317.081 
44.804,493,262 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  (PRE-WAR  AVERAGES). 


Country. 


Total . 


North  America. 

( Canada  

iJ.  S.  (continental) . 

Porto  Rico  

f  ;uba  

i  fay  ti  

.'amaica  

:  anto  Domingo .... 

lexico  

I  ;uaten}ala  

■I  British  Honduras  . . . 

'  ilvador  

i:  'onduras .  .  ,  

icaragua  

.(  osta  Rica  


South  America. 

Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Columbia  

Chile  

Ecuador  

Paraguay   . . . 

Peru  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  


Pounds. 


4.196,607.000 


12,500,000 
[,000,000,006 
10,000,000 
75,000,000 
12,000 
1.000.000 
28.000.000 
35.000,000 
1.500,000 
30,000 
750,000 
1,700,000 
1,250,000 
900,000 


35,000,000 
3,000,000 
100,000,000 

20,000,000 
8,500,000 
1,750,000 

18,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 


COUNTRY. 


Europe. 


Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Bulgaria  , . 

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Roumania  

Russia  (European) ,  .  . 

Serbia  ^  . . 

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Turkey  (European ) . . , 
United  Kingdom  .  .  . . . 


Asia. 

British  India  

British  North  Borneo . 

Ceylon  

China  

Dutch  East  India.  .  .  . 

Formosa  

Japan  , 

Indo-China  


Pounds. 


170,000,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 
250,000 
50,000,000 
60,000  000 
22,000,000 
20,000,000 
2,000.000 
90,000 
20,000.000 
230.000.000 
7,500.000 
1,600.000 
1,500,000 
15,000,000 
200.000 


1,000,000,000 
.  4,000,000 
25,000,000 
500,000,000 
200,000,000 
1,500,000 
120.000,000, 
5,000.000 1 


COUNTRY. 


KBik — Conti?iued. 


Korea  

Persia,  Beluchistan, 
Afghanistan,  etc . . 

Philippines  

Russia  (Asiatic) 

Siam  

Turkey  (Asiatic) . 


Africa. 


Abyssinia   . 

Algeria  

Azores  Islands .  .  . . , 

Canary  Islands  

Mauritius  

Nyasaland  

Rhodesia  , 

Tripoli  

Tunis   

Xinlon  of  South  Africa 

Zanzibar  , 

Other  Africa  


OCE.AMA. 

Australia  

Fiji  and  Soc  isl.,  etc. 
Hawaii  


35,0(tn.ii  ' 

20,00!''(-" 
100,000 ,0<^' 
35,000,0' I- 
3,000,001' 
75,000.000 


i,60?).!i(ii' 
23,0(10  .U'K^ 
1,000,000 
100,000 
25,000 
4,500,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
-  300.00(1 
15.00(J,000 
500,00(1 

.5,i)oo,eo(! 


Food  and  Crops— Wool;  Silk, 
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AMERICAN   WOOL  STATISTICS. 

(i>oiiri'e^:  Production  1896-1913  reports  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston: 
other  years,  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Year 
I  Fiscal ) 


384(t 
I8o0 
1861) 

IHCyi  . 

\H6r> 

1860. 
ISO?. 
i-868. 
1800. 
1870. 
1880, 
1890 
1900 
( !)0 ! 

i  yoi; 

SOO.'J 
?904 

W06, 
i!907 
4908 
t909. 
11910 
1911 
1912. 
I9i:i. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
-1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 


Production. 


Pounds 
35,802.114 
52.51(3,959 
60.20^^.913 
123.000.000 
142  000.000 
155.000  000 
160.009,000 
168.000,000 
180.000,000 
162.000.0(X> 
232.500.000 
276,000,000 
288,636.021 
302.502,328 
316.341.032 
287.450.000 
291  783,032 
295,488,438 
29S.915.130 
298,294,750 
311,138.321 
328.110.749 
321.362  750 
318  547.900 
304  043  400 
296  175,300 
290  192,000 
285  726.000 
288.490.000 
281  892  OOOi 
2.'>6. 870,000 
265.338.000 
2o9,307.00t» 


Exports 
of 

Domestic. 


Pounds. 


35,898 
1.055,928 
155,482 
•  466,182 
973,075 
307,418 
558.435 
444,387 
152,892 
191.551 
231.042 
2.200,309 
199.565 
123,278 
518.919 
319.750 
123.951 
192  481 
214,840 
182,458 
28,376 
47,520 


770.471 
335.348 
8,158.300 
4,418,915 
2,148,350 
J  993,143 
545,663 
6,890.669 


Domestic 
Retained  for 
Consumpt'n> 


Pounds, 
35,802,114 
52,481,061 
59.208.985 
122,844,518 
141.533,818 
154,026.925 
159,692,582 
167,441,565 
179,555.613 
161.847,108 
232,308,449 
275,708,958 
286,436,312 
302,302,763 
316.217,754 
286,931.081 
291.463.282 
295  364.487 
298,722.fr49 
298,079.910 
3  i  0.955,863 
328,082,373 
321,315,230 
318,547,900 
304.043,400 
295.404.829 
289,856,652 
277,567,700 
284,071,085 
279,743.650 
255,876,857 
264  792,337 
252, 4  J  6,331 


Imports, 


Pounds. 
9,898,740 
18,695.294 
26,282,955 
91,250.114 
44,420,375 
71,287,988 
38.158.382 
25.4  67,336 
39,275.926 
49,230,199 
128,131,747 
105.431,285 
155,928.455 
103.583.505 
166,576.966 
177,137.796 
173,742.834 
249,135,746 
201,688,668 
203,847,545 
125.980,524 
266,409,304 
263,928.232 
137,647,641 
193,400,713 
195,293,255 
247,648,869 
308,083.429 
534,828,022 
372,372,218 
379  129,934 
422,414,983 
427,578,038 


Exports 
of 

Foreign. 


Foreign 
Retained  for 
Consimipt'u. 


Pounds. 
85,528 

'l"57,664 
223,475 
679,281 
852.045 
619.614 
2,801,852 
342,417 
1.710.053 
3,648,520 
3.288,467 
5.702.251 
3,590,502 
3,104,663 
2,992,995 
2,863.053 
2,437,697 
5.450,378 
3,231,908 
5,684.357 
3.495.599 
4,007.953 
8.205,699 
1,719.870 
4,432,404 
1.204,835 
7,259,934 
1,803.570 
1,830.374 
1,046,866 
605,372 
13,261,441' 


Pounds. 
9;813,212 
18,695,294 
26.125.891 
91,026,639 
43,741.094 
70,435,943 
37,538,768 
22,665,484 
38,933,509 
47.520,146 
124,483,227 
102,142,818 
150.226.204 
99.993,003 
163,472,303 
174,144,801 
170.879,781 
246,698.049 
196.238,290 
200.615,637 
120/296,167 
262,913,705 
259,920,279 
129,441.942 
191.630,843 
190.860,861 
246.444,0^4 
.300.823,495 
533,024,452 
^70,541,844 
378,083.068 
•421,809.611 
'412.316,597 


The  worid'.-^  ]>roductjoii  of  wool  averages  about  2,800,000,000  pounds,  of  which  570.000.000  poimds 
»  >^  from  .Austrniia  40(»  000.00^^  from  South  America  3S0.0O0  from  Russia,  and  300,00O,0(J0  from  the  IT.  S 


SILK  STATISTICS. 

(<  'onu)3l<^d  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America) 
U.  S.  SILK  IMPORTt4. 


t019- 
1918- 
1917- 
1916- 
1915- 
J914 
IP  13 
1912- 
^911- 
1910- 
1 009 
1908- 
1907- 
1906- 
1905- 
1904- 
1903- 
1902- 
1901- 
1900- 
1899- 
1889- 
1879- 


1920.. 
1919.. 
-1918 

1917. 
-1916. 
-1915. 

1914. 
-1913. 

1912. 
-1911 . 
-1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 
-1904 . 

1903. 
■1902. 

1901 . 

1900. 
-1890. 
-1880. 


Raw  SUk. 


133 
,299 
846. 
.868 
.070, 
,030, 
,594, 
.,049. 
,609 
.379 
.363 
,333, 
,424, 
722, 
.505, 
,812, 
630, 
637, 
.620. 
139. 
259, 
.943, 
562. 


713 
044 
197 

,885 
.902 
,925 
,672 
,472 
,520 
,998 
,327 
,750 
.041 
,207 
,324 
,133 
,883 
,206 
,682 
617 
310 
360 
246 


Dollars. 
437,951,434 
202,606,580 
183,076,241 
156,085.649 
119.484,223 
80,531,785 
97,828,243 
82,147,523 
67,173,382 
72,713,984 
65,424,784 
78,830,508 
63,605,534 
70,229,518 
52.855,611 
59,542,892 
44,401,564 
49,002,597 
41,714,331 
29,353,777 
44,549,672 
23,285,099 
12,024.699 


►Spun  iS^iLK. 


Imported,    Invoice  Value  DutyCpUec'd 


Pounds. 
3.392,705 
1,555,069 
2,502,157 
3,580,188 
3.411,710 
2,026,479 
3,054,1X71 
3,4tr,226 
3,260,428 
3,236,3.34 
3,159,595 
2,305,687 
2,065,614 
2,546,105 
2,453.273 
2,305,847 
2  053,077 
1, •^24.250 
2,002,871 
1,652,177 
2,336,946 
411,621 
37,239 


Dollars. 

15,015,787 
6,085,377 
•7,429.616 

10,381,375 
6,718,911 
3,766.019 
5,718,631 
6,072,272 
5.754,256 
5.696.788 
5,054,174 
3.507,737 
3,585,628 
3,789.845 
3,263,461 
3,120,210 
X  3,039,107 
2,825,76r 
2,915.9 
2,505,2' 
3,555,2; 
883,6' 
111,91 


Dollar  6: 
5,255,525 
2,129,882 
2,600,865 
3,633,481 
2.351,618 
ltSlS.106 
2.018,762 
2^9,901 
2ri34,501 
2,115,088 
1,945,160 
1.335,453 
1,336,632 

:  '  1,427,480 
1,225,117 
1,194,495 
1,147,977 

'  1,062,592 
1,102,300 
939,803 
1,325,498 
265,093 

 3f),199 


Other  silk  imports,  year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Cocoot>s,  $498.92©;  waste,  $16,123,278;  manuf act-urea 
Of  8ilk  (ex:clilsive  of  spun),  $74,250,331:  artificial  silk,  $8,690,952. 

RAW  SILK  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD,  1919-20  (LBS.). 

Japan.  49,000,000;  ClUna,  43,000,000;  India  (exports),  320,000;  Levant,  2,293,000:  ItMy.  4.045,000 
rrance,  397,000;  Austria,  331,000;  Spain.  154,000. 

Bilk  garment^  were  introduced  into  Greece  from  Persia  in  the  year  324  B.  C,  Silk  culture  waft  begu» 
■■-.X  Europe  in  the  6th  ceuiury  A.  I>.;  In  the  United  States,  in  Louisiana,  ic  1718. 
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COTTON   PRODUCTiCN,  CONSUMPTION,  EXPORTS,  IMPORTS  SINCE  1863. 

(In  500-pQund  bales  or  their  equi\'Tileiits.) 


Year 

Pro- 

Con- 

E.xpo'ts 

Net 

Ye.\r 

Prod'n, 

Con- 

Exports 

Net 

End- 

duc- 

sump- 

of Do- 

Im- 

Exiwrts. 

END- 

Excius'e 

sump- 

■Of Do- 

BD  

tion. 

tion. 

mestic 

ports  . 

EL)— 

Linters 

tion. 

,  mqstic. 

ports. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales 

Dollars. 

Aug  3i' 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bale^. 

Bales 

'me  30, 

6,652,405 
9,895,854 

\M2. .  , 

8,940,867 

2,846,753 

5,896.800 

64,394 

1863 . . . 

1,596,653 

287,397 

22,770 

67,695 

1893... 

6,658,313 

2,415,875 

,4.485,251 

85,735 

iH64. .. 

449,059 

219,540 

23,998 

52,405 

1894 . . . 

7.433,056 

2,300.276 

5,307.295 

59.405 

1865 , . . 

299,372 

314.288 

17,' 789 

68.798 

6,833,400 

1895.  . 

10,025,534 

2,983  665 

6,961,372 

-99,399 

1866. . . 

2,093,658 

614,540 

1,301,146 

10,322 

281,385,223 

1896 . . . 

7,146,772 

2,499.731 

■  4,761,505 

112,001 

Misr.  31, 

1897 . . . 

8  515,640 

2,811,391 

6,l24,02G 

114,712 

1867... 

1,948,077 

715,258 

1,401,697 

1,035 

201,470,423 

1898. . . 

10,985.040 

3,472.398 

7,811,031 

105.802 

1868... 

2,345,610 

844,044 

1,502,756 

345 

152,820,733 

1899 . . . 

11,435,368 

3,672,097 

7.626..525 

103,223 

1869 . . . 

2,198,141 

860,481 

1, -300, 4 49 

1,870 

163,633.052 

,    1900 . , . 

9,345,391 

3,687,253 

6,167,633 

134,778 

1870... 

2,409,597 

796,616 

1,987,708 

3,026 

227,027,624 

1901.  '. 

10,123,027 

3,603,516 

6,89ti,572 

116,610 

J871... 

4,024,527 

1,026^533 

2.922,757 

1,802 

218,327,109 

1902 . . . 

9,509,745 

4,080.287 

6,870.''313 

190,f)80 

1872 . . . 

2,756,584 

1.146,730 

1,824,937 

6,374 

180,684,595 

1903.  . 

10,630,945 

4,187,076 

6,913,506 

149,1 i3 

1873. .. 

4,650,932- 

1,115,691 

2.470,590 

10,016 

227,243,069 

1904, .. 

9,851,129 

3,980,567 

16,233,682 

I00,29.s 

1874. ,. 

3,873,750 

1.213,052 

2  682,631 

3,541 

211.227,172 

1905 . . . 

13,438,012 

4,523,208 

9,05",397 

130,182 

1875 . . . 

3,528,276 

1,093,163 

2,-504,118 

3. 78  J 

190  638,625 

1908 . . 

10,575,017 

,4,877,465 

6,975,494 

133,464 

1876 

4  302  818 

1  255  7P 

3  037  650 

4  498 

192  659  262  * 

1907 

13  273,809 

4  974  199 

8  825  236 

202  733 

1877 '.  *. '. 

4!il8,'390 

1,314!489 

2339!418 

4332 

I7l',118!7l8 

1908!'; 

11407!l79 

4!493!028 

7J79!508 

140369 

1878... 

4,494  224 

1,4.58,667 

4.197,439 

5.046 

180,032,815 

1909 . . . 

13,241,799 

4,759.364 

8.889,724 

165,451 

1879... 

4,745,078 

1,457,266 

3,290,167 

•  5,049 

162, .304. 987 

1910... 

10,004,949 

4,713,126 

6,491,843 

151,395 

1880 . . . 

5,466,387 

1,500,688 

3.742.752 

7,578 

211.541,256 

1911... 

11,603,616 

5,400,005 

8,025,991 

231,191 

1881... 

6,356,998 

1,865.922 

4.453.495 

5,447 

247  698.777 

1912... 

15.692,701 

5,867,431 

10,681.332 

229,265 

1883... 

5,136,447 

1,849;457 

3,376.521 

3.261 

199  817  028 

1913... 

13,703.421 

5,942,808 

9.199,093 

225,460 

1883... 

6.833,442 

2,038,400 

4.591,331 

4,716 

247.330,352 

1914... 

14,156,486 

6,087,338 

9,256,028 

265,646 

1884... 

5,521,963 

1,813,865 

3.733,369 

11,247 
7,144 

197.045.204 

July  31. 

1885 . . . 

5,477,4t8 

1,687,108 

3,783,319 

201,962  458 

1915... 

16,134,930 

7,326,598 

8,931,253 

363,595 

1886... 

6.369,341 

2,094.682 

4.200.651 

8,270 

205  086.742 

1916... 

11,191,820 

7,721,351 

6,405,993 

420,995 

1887... 

6,314,581 

2,049,687 

4.301,542 

7,552 

206  223  917 

1917... 

11,449,930 

7,555,191 

5,963,682 

288,486 

1888... 

6,884,667 

2,205,302 

4.519.254 

11.983 

223,016,769 

1918... 

11.303.375 

4,587,000 

217,381 

1889... 

6,923,775 

2,309.250 

4,730,192 

15,281 

237,781,462 

1919... 

12,040,532 

'5',76'7.'519 

5.663.9  >0 

201,586 

1890... 

7,472,511 

2,518,4')!) 

4  928,921 

18.334 

2.50.968,433 

1920 . . . 

11,329,755 

15,970,000 

6,958,317 

673.645 

1891... 

8,562,089 

2.604.191 

1,850,219 

-15.5S0 

299  71?.^^'-)S 

Exports 


Dollars. 

258,461,241 

188,771,445 

210,869,289 

204,900,990 

190,056,460 

230,890,971 

230,953,219 

210.089,676 

242,988,978 

315,105,047 

291,598,356 

317,065.271 

372,049,264 

331,398.939 

401,005 ,921 

481,277.797 

437.788:202 

417,390.665 

450,447,243 

585,313.869 

^65,849,271 

547,357.195 

610,475,301 

376.217.972 
374,186,217 
543,074,690 
665,024.655 
873,579,669 
1,381,707,502 


Cotton  production  in  the  calendar  year  1920  was  estimateii  at  12,123,000  (Oct.  est )  bales 

Consumption,  quaniity  of  domestic  exports,  and  net  imports  represent  the  commercial  year;  value  of 
domestic  exports  represents  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  ' 

Production  covers  nearly  as  possible  the  crop  grown  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  pi  *e(l 
iuaiuly  during  th<}  cotton  yf3ar  specified  in  the  stub. 

Value  of  exports  of  domestic  cotton  goods— (1914),  $51,467,233;  (1915),  $71,973,497;  (1916),  $112,053, - 
^35;  (1917).  §136,299,842;  (lOlS^),  $169.378  223;  (1919).  $232,206,566;  (1920),  S3G4,03G.786. 

COTTON  PRODUCTION,  1919,  BY  STATES. 

Cotton  production,  exclusive  of  linters.  in  1919  (bales),  by  chief  growing  States,  was  as  follows:  .\Ia., 
713,236;  Ariz.,  57,276;  Ark.,  846,317,  Call.  53,507;  Fla  .  15,227;  Ga.  1,585,680;  La.,  284,374-:  Miss.,  960.886; 

lo.,  64,031;  N.  C,  830,293;  Oicla.,  1,016,129;  S.  C,  l,42G,146;.Tenn.,  310,044;  Tex.,  3,098,967;  Va.,  22,523. 
;vll  others,  4.935. 

WORLD  COTTON  STATISTICS. 

The  world's  production  of  commercial  cotton,  exclusive  of  linters,  is  as  follows,  in  500-lb.  bales:  (1919). 
20,250,000;  (1918),  17,769,000;  (1917),  17,410,000.  (1916),  18,095,000;  (1915),  17,609,000,  (1914),  23,866.000; 
\'he  United  States  produces  about  rwo-thirds  of  the  world  total,  the  other  chief  growers  being  India.  Russia, 
;.nd  Egypt.    Considerable  quantities  are  grown  in  China  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Peru. 

World's  consumption  of  cotton.  In  500-lb.  bales:  (1919),  15,970,000;  (1918),  17.701,000.  The  United 
States  consumes  about  one-third,  the  other  large  users  being  Great  Britain,  India  and  Japan. 


WHAT  .A  FARIVI   FAMILY  EATS  IN  A  YEAR. 

The  following  table,  showing  average  consumption  of  food  by  a  farmer  and  his  family  (4.8  adults  or 
oQUlvalent  per  family)  in  a  year,  has  been  compiled  by  the  Government  from  a  sur\  ey  of  950  farm  families 
!Q  fourteen  different  States. 


KixNTD  OF  Food. 


Meats: 

Pork  and  lard  pounds. 

Beef   "  . 

Poultry   "  . 

Fish.  

Eggs  dozen. 

l>airy  products: 

Milk   quarts. 

Butter.  pounds. 

Cream  quarts. 

Butterm.ilk   "  . 

Cheese  pounds . 

I  ruits: 

Apples  bushels. 

Peaches  pounds . 

Plums  

Pears  

Berries  quarts. 

Cherries  

Grapes  pounds 


ilome 
produced  Bought. 


499 
97 
226 


156 


770 
131 
26 
425 
3 


10 
114 
15 
41 

39 
22 
18 


91 
144 
(*)  . 

42 
1 


22 
32 
(*) 

'?3 


3 
66 

7 
17 

15 


Kind  of  Food. 


Vegetables : 

Irish  potatoes  bushels. 

Sweet  potatoes  

Beans  pecks. 

Peas   "  . 

Onions   " 

Cabbage   heads . 

Tomatoes  pecks . 

Turnips   "  . 

Sweet  corn  dozen. 

Cucumbers  pecks. 

Groceries: 

Coffee  pounds. 

Sugar.  

Flour  

Corn  meal  

Bread   ** 

Oatmeal   *' 

Syrups  gallons. 

Honey  pounds. 

Buckwheat  

Rice  


25 
5 

11 
5 
4 


22 
4 


76 
72 


1 
3 
1 
2 
10 
3 
2 
6 

(*)  ^ 

39 
382 
884 
76 
158 
59 
7 
4 
7 
23 


unit  of  mi-asarc 


Food  and  Crops — Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa. 
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UNITED  STATES  COFFEE  IMPORTS. 


Year 

(FISCAL) 


.1855.,., 
1860... 
1861.., 
1862..., 
-1863..., 
,1864..., 
1865.... 
1866. , 
1867..., 
1868..,, 
1869.... 
1870.... 
1871..., 
1872, ... 
1873. ... 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 
1877.... 
1878. ... 
1879... 


Imports, 
Pounds, 


191,478,657 
202,144,733 
184,499.665 
122.799,311 
80,461,614 
131,622.782 
106,463,062 
181,413.192 
187,236.580 
248,983,90*3 
254,160,993 
235,256,574 
317,992.048 
298,806,946 
293,297,271 
285.171.512 
317.970,665 
339.789,246 
331,639  723 
309.882,540 
377.848,473 


Im  ports. 
Dollars. 


16.940,400 
21.883,797 
20,568,297 
14.192,195 
10.395.860 
16,221,586 
11,241.706 
20,631  764 
20,696,259 
25,288,451 
24,531.743 
24,234.879 
30.992.869 
37,942,225 
44  109,671 
55.048.967 
50..591  488 
56,788.997 
53.634,991 
51.914,605 
47.356.819 


Yeab 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895, 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899., 
1900. 


Imports, 
Pound.s. 


446,850,727 
455.189,534 
4.59,922.768 
515,878,515 
534,785,542 
672,599.,552 
564,707,.533 
626,109,170 
423.645.794 
678,397,4,54 
499,159,120 
519,528.432 
640,210,788 
563.469.068 
650,934,337 
652,208.975 
680,.597,915 
737.645.670 
870.514.4,55 
831.827,063 
787.991.911 


Imports, 
Dollars. 


60,360,76^ 
56.784,.391 
46,041.609 
42,0.50,513 
49,686,705 
46,723,318 
42,67^,937 
56,347,600 
60,507.630 
74.724,882 
78.267,432 
96,123.777 
128,041.930 
80.485.558 
90,314,676 
90,130,717 
84,793,124 
81.544.384 
6.5.067.631 
55.275,470 
52.467,943 


YEAR 
(FISCAL) 


1901 . 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908.- 
1909. 
1910., 
1911. 
1912. 
1913., 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920,, 


Imports, 
Pounds. 


857,018,121 
1,092,344,170 
923,253,821 
998,677,479 
1,046,028,441 
853.799.615 
986,695,923 
892,092,410 
1,051,749.705 
873.983.689 
878.322,468 
887,747,747 
866,053,699 
.1,006,362,294 
1,12^,041.691 
1,203,840,.591 
1.319,870,802 
1,143,890,889 
1,046,029,274 
1,417,062.913 


ImportB, 
Dollars. 


63.104,646 
71.125.449 
60.146.754 
„  69.988,202 
84.710,383 
73.514.444 
78.382,823 
67.863,830 
79,341,076 
69.504,647 
90,949.963 
118.233.958 
119.449.045 
111,454,240 
107  794,377 
115,905,134 
133,184,000 
103,058,536 
143,089,619 
311,477,153 


Coffee  consumption  per  capita  per  year  expressed  in  pounds — (1830).  2.98;  (1840),  5.06^  (1850),  5.60: 
(1860).  5.79,  (1870).  6.00;  (1880).  8.78:  (1S90).  7  S3;  (1900).  9.81.  (1910),  9,33:  (1913).  8.85,  (1914)  10.06 
(191.5),  10.52.  (191(5),  10  9/:-(l9l7),  1'2.22,  (191S),  10.29.  (1919),  8.99 

The  coffpo  flffures  ?^fter  lv)00  Include  imports  into  continental  United  States  and  shipments  thereto 
(rom  non-contiguous  customs  districts,  Co£fee  consumption  per  capita  Is  based  on  net  coffee  coming  to 
and  remaining  in  continental  United  States.  i 

The  Umted  States  nas  exported  Brazilian  and  other  foreign  coffees,  in  iKnIhdfl.  as  lollows — (1914). 
13,811,301:  (1915).  70  952.7.54;  (19l6).  75.817,516:  (1917).  67,502,893;.  (1918).  60,410,267;  (1919)  77.731,606: 
(1920).  38,947.996.  The  value  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1917  was  S7,936,082:  (1918),  $7,023,872.  (1919), 
$13,910,964:  (1920),  $10  605  840 

United  States  imports  of  coffee  in  the  year  ended  June  30  1920,  included  852,289,222  pounds  from 
Brazil,  147,750,324  poimds  from  Central  America,  and  180,934,461  pounds^tftin  Colombia. 

UNITED  .STATES  TEA  IMPORTS. 

-t- 


Yeab 
(Fiscal). 

1830".  ,  

1840  

1850  

1855  

I860 ...... 

1861 

1862  

1863  

1864  

t865  

1866  

"1867  

1868  

18^69  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

4876  . . 

1877  


Pounde. 


,609.415 
,006.595 
,872.654 
,333.097 
,696.657 
.117.956 
,868,421 
,761,037 
,229.176 
.568,318 
992,738 
802,658 
843,612 
754,354 
408,481 
364,919 
811.003 
,815,136 
811.605 
856,899 
887,153 
.347,112 


Dollars. 


2,425,018 
5.427,010 
4,719,'i32 
6,973,999 
8  915,327 
6,977,283 
6  545,664 
8,013,772 
10„5^49,880 
4.958.730 
11  123.231 
12,415.037 
11,111. .560 
13.687,750 
13.863.273 
17,2.54,61 
22,943.575 
24,466,170 
21  112.2.34 
22.673  703 
19.. 524  166 
10.181,467 


Year 
(Fiscal) 


1878  

1879   . 

1880  

188J  

1882  

1883. .... . 

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  . . 

18S8. ..... 

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892.  ,  

1893 .  .  

1894.  .  

1 895  

1896  ...... 

1897.  .... . 

1898  

1S99.   


Pounds 


,366,704 
194,673 
162.93(3 
,843^)88 
,769,060 
.479,164 
,655,910 
,104,956 
.887,998 
,831,221 
,627,870 
,575.984 
.886.829 
;453,339 
,079,039 
,061,287 
,518.717 
;253.458 
,998.372 
,347,175 
957,715 
089,  H^K) 


Dollars. 


15.660.168 
1 4,577.61  S 
1 9.782.6:-?  1 
21,0O4.8i;:{ 
19,392.102 
11^,302  849 
13  636.053 
14,047,583 
16,020.383 
16,771,802 

I. 3,360,68 
12.654,640 
12,317,493 
13,828.993 
14,373,222 
13,857.482 
14.144,243 
13,171.379 
12,704,440 

II.  8.35.862 
10.0-54.283 

9,675.081 


Yeah 
(Flscal) 


1900. . , 
1901. . . 
1902. 
1903. . . 
1904  ,  . 
1905. 

1906.  . . 

1907.  . . 
1908. 
1900,  . . 
1910. . . 
1911.  .. 
1912, . . 
19J3.  .. 
1914. 
1915. . . 
1916., . 

1917.  . 

1918.  ., 
1919. , . 
1920.., 


Pounds, 


845  107 
806.453 
,579,125 
,574  905 
905  .541 
706. 599 
621.750 
,368.490 
149  664 
916,520 
,626  370 
,653.942 
,406.816 
,812  800 
130,815 
,987,942 
,865.935 
,364.410 
314.932 
172;  102 
274.217 


Dollars. 


10. .558  110 
1L017  876 
9  390.128 
15-659  229 
18  229.310 

16  230,858 
14.680,878 
13.916.544 
16.309.870 
18  562.676 
13.671,946 
17.613,569 

18  207  141 

17  433  688 

16  735.302 

17  612  619 
20,599,857 

19  265,264 
30,889  030 
24,390.722 
25,800.742 


Tea  consumption  per  ctipita  per  year  exprc.«ed  ia  pounds — U8o0  )  0-53,  (1840).  0  99,  (1850),  1  22: 
(1860).  0.84:  (1870).  1.10:  (1880).  1.39:  (1890)  1.33.  aOOO).  l.iO.  a9l0>  0.89,  (191.3> .  0  95:  (1914)  0.90: 
(1915),  0.91;  (1916),  1.07;  U917),  0.98  (1918)  i  38  (1919),  1.00.  Tea  consumption  figures  are  based  on 
net  imports. 

Of  the  tea  Imports  m  year  ended  ,)une  30, 19i9  China  9eni  10,322.467  iwunds,  and  Japan  sent  57,600,251 
pounds.    Up  to  1906  China  .sent  more  than  laoaa     Th'j  China  tea  came  to  New  YorK  by  way  of  EurojK) 

Foreign  tea  exported  from  the  United  Stales  m  pound.<— (1913)  901.745,  (1914).  983.222.  (1915). 
4,813,878:  (1916),  790,474,  (1917),  625,315:  (19) 8>  .'^,935.967.  (i9)9).  1.5,114,805-  (1920).  6  654  616  These 
exports  were  valued  at  $157,736  in  191^a  at  .^196.803  m  i^n*  $i  4l9,57l  in  1918  S5,293  654  in  1919  ami 
«2,144.594  In  1920 

The  East  India  Co.  in  1678  carried  «o  Emjland  4  713  iVouQd.s  of  Chinese  tea  o»  speculation.  It  was 
considered  a  'drug  on  the  market.  British  imports  subsequeatly  Increased  to  nearly  200.000,000  pounds 
half  of  which  was  tctr  British  con.sumptiou.  China  h  high- water  mark  in  the  tea  trade  was  reached  by  1886> 
when  its  exports  were  300.000.000  pounds,  Tn  1838  the  first  Indian  tea  reached  the  London  market  By 
i860  this  had  developed  into  a  trade  of  1.000,000  pounds  prior  to  that  China  supplied  the  world. 
VVORr.4>  S  COCOA  PRODUCTION 


CIOUNTRy. 

Pounds  ij  CouN'TRr. 

Pounds. 

Country 

Pounds  j 

Country, 

Pounds. 

English  colonies 

Ecuador,   

Brazil   

San  Tomaso . , . 
Fernando  Po  . . 

320.020,000 
88.184.000 

121  2.53,000 
67,999.000 
8.2f51,0O<) 

V'cne^eta  .  ,  .  . , 
jSan  Domintro 

Hay  ti  

ICuba  

41.887,000 
.54,671.000 
iJ.  102,000 
^,.J)  7.000 

Java    ....  = . . 

vSurinam  

French  colonk^s. 
Belgian  Congo . 

2,546,000 
4.248.000 

3, 52/, 000 
1.724,000 

German  colon's. 
Other  countries. 

Total . . .... . 

8,818,000 
1.239,000 

731,089,000 

)16  ttie  total  >va.H  6.50.3.57.000  pounds;  In  191.' 


In  the  year  1 
836.000  pounds. 


*)04  Production  of  Alcoholic  B ever        in  the  U.  S,  Since  1896, 

WHAT  AMERICANS  DRINK.  .  ~  ~" 

I  Source — The  production  of  domestic  wines  has  been  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriciiliurer 
by  J.  W.  Schopp  of  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (fnc),  New  Yorlt,  and  others.  The  production 
f  .f  domestic  spirituous  and  malt  hquors  iias  been  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
levenue.  The  table  does  not  include  for  any  year  withdrawals  of  distilled  spirits  for  scientific  purposes 
;iad  for  use  of  the  United  States,  or  since  1006  withdrawals  for  denaturation,  free  of  tax.)  " 


Year  (Fiscal) 


1850 

!  860 
1870 
.t871- 
1881- 
,'891- 
";896 
}897, 
i  898 
1899, 
1 900, 
<901 
1902, 
1903. 
V904, 
'905, 
3  906, 
1907. 
1908. 
J  909, 
i910. 
•911, 
1912. 
1913. 
^914. 
.  ,)15. 

:  )16. 

.117. 

918. 
1919. 


80.  .  . 
90 . .  . 
95.  .  . 


Domestic 

Fruit 
Brandy. 


Proof  Gals, 


1,223.830 
1.438,179 
1,323,679 
1.480.259 
1,440,810 
1.146,131 
1,411.448 
1.306.218 
1.386,361 
1,509.271 
1,403,204 
1,515.072 
1.637.331 
1,595 .021 
1,781. 643 
1.993.688 
1,670,031 
1,850.700 
2,204,184 
2,434,045 
2,449.331 
2,801  767 
2,704,752 
2.516,054 
2.984,743 
3.668,669 
See  note. 
See  note. 


Domestic.  All 
Other  Native 
Liquors. 


Proof  Gals 
46  768.083 
83.904,258 
77,266,368 
58.950.489 
73.521,253 
88,960,330 
67,743,431 
69,653,106 
79,266.860 
84,739,631 
94.265,035 
100,004,878 
104,140  707 
113,715.776 
116,794.496 
116,544,802 
122,961,612 
134,308,693 
119,951.185 
114,913.702 
126,593,951 
132,315,123 
133,502,079 
140.521.880 
136,521.805 
121,690,595 
133,267.803 
161,012,068 
92,599,970 
84,605,044 


Foreign 
Spirits. 


Proof  Gals 
5,065,390 
6,064.393 
1,405,510 
1,643.416 
1. 530,376 
1,348  097 
1.541.504 
2,230,711 
915,985 
1.387.593 
1,705,468 
1,941,189 
2,182,230 
2.439  J  06 
2,655.560 
2,729:826 
3,108,328 
3.782.055 
3.758,098 
4.365,634 
4,340,549 
3,836,821 
3.544,921 
4,121.981 
4,220,670 
2,952,448 
3.721,138 
3,059,588 
1,250,324 
500,964 


Domestic 
Wines. 


Gallons. 

221,249 
1,860,008 
3,059,518 
13.781,774 
22,484,024 
21.558,200 
14.599,757 
33  940  319 
17  453,684 
22,835,587 
26.242,492 
24,008.380 
44.743  815 
32,634  293 
37,538,799 
29,369,408 
39,847,044 
50,079,283 
44,421,269 
53,609,995 
60,684,343 
56.655,006 
50.619,880 
48.683.849 
44,973.643 
27,255,690 
42,229,206 
37.640,495 
48,264,478 
52,308,309 


Foreign 
Wines. 


Gallons. 
6095,122 
8,944,679 
9,165.549 
7,077.921 
6.034.849 
4,788.008 
4.101-648 
4.331,159 
3.114,339 
3  524.912 
3,745.975 
4,388.140 
6,020.105 
6.604,525 
5.772.418 
5.690.309 
6,638,179 
7.659.565^ 
7,700,377 
8,169.554 
9.863.735 
7,204.226 
6,804.831 
6,643,612 
7.444,787 
6,656.219 
6,367,939 
6,082,881 
3,333,546 
1,964.347 


Domestic 
Beer,  Etc. 


Gallons' 
36  361.  708 
100,225,879 
203.743,401 
308,197.473 
645.092.353 
1,014.933,842 
1410.165,435 
1.066.637.660 
1.162,042.753 
1,133.583.481 
1.219.070.195 
1.255,464,062 
1,378  661,954 
1,446.103.812 
1,494,641,140 
1.533,325.442 
1.694,458,014 
1.815,141,683 
1.821,418,322 
1,745,523.769 
1,844,065.029 
1,959,671.296 
1.926,361,507 
2,022,678.149 
2,049  236.412 
1.862,136.960 
1,815,694,727 
1  882,770,762 
1,555,634,387 
852,960 


Fdreigil  " 
Beer,  Etc. 


Gallons. 

201,301 
1,120,790 
1,012,755 
1,469,185 
2,088,012 
3.073,846 
3,300,531 
3,002^558 
2,457,348 
2.797,427 
3,316.908 
3.596.382 
3.707,222 
4,204,545 
4,837.075 
5,201.168 
5,963.207 
7.171,842 
7,314,126 
7,110,657 
7,301,629 
7.240,458 
7.169,677 
7.669,223 
7,170,696 
3,387,324 
2.580,315 
2,300,542 

744,566 
55,799 


Note — Owing  to  changes  in  the  internal  revenue  laws,  spirits  distilled  from  fruits  cannot  be  separately 
stated  since  1918. 

Consumption  per  capita  in  gallons:    Distilled  spirits  (1850)  2.24;  (1900)  1.28:  (1917)  1.60;  (1918) 

0  88:  (1919)  0.79.  Wines  (1850)  0  27;  (1900)  0.39;  (1917)  0  41;  (1918)  0.48;  (1919)  0.50.  Malt  llQUors  (1850) 
:!.58;  (1900)  16.09;  (1917)  17.95;  (1918)  14.59;  (1919)  7  88.  Total  for  all  kinds  (1850)  4.08;  (1900)  17.76; 
a917)    19  95;    (1918)    15.95;   (1919)  9.17. 

According  to  Section  3,249,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  "proof  spirits  shall  be  held  to  be  that 
.'.Icoholic  liquor  which  contains  one-half  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0,7939  at  60^  Faliren- 

1  eit."  The  official  gallon  prescribed  is  one  containing  231  cubic  inches,  or  68,372.2  grains,  equal  to  8.3380 
5  ounds  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in. air  of  temperature  of  62''  Fahrenheit  and 
barometric  pressure  of  30  inches.  The  taxable  gallon- di.ffers  from  the  proof  gallon  by  reason  of  the  fact 
1  lat  in  computing  taxable  gallons  under  Section  3,251,  Revised  Statutes,  all  fractional  parts  of  a  gallon 
loss  than  one-tenth  are  excluded.  ■ 

PRODUCTION   OF  ALCOHOUC   BEVERAGES   IN   THE  U.   S.  SINCE  1896. 


YEAR,  (Fiscal)  . 


l.>97. 


i  )03. 

j;}04. 

!  )0.5 . 

\m. 

i  i07. 
5  '08. 


i  ill  

;;)12  

(;:>13..... 
1914  

ins  

1916..... 

i-.17  

1318  

!G19  


Bour- 
bon 

Whis- 
key. 


Tax. 
Gallons . 
16,935,862 
6,113.726 
13,439,459 
17,256,331 
19,411,829 
26,209,804 
20,336,250 
26,068.555 
20,247,089 
26,742,168 
24,968,943 
33,090.791 
14,120,484 


Rye 
Whis- 
key. 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
19.1.53,066 
4.269,220 
8,818.240 
10,792,565 
14,296,568 
18,263,709 
21,587,221 
22,407,053 
18,371,345 
20,410,422 
21,469.720 
23,550,196 
13.587.868 


Alcohol. 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
9,960,301 
9.503.353 
11,672,795 
U  974,354 
10,735,771 
10,775,117 
11,483,305 
12,034,127 
11,486,082 
11,610,799 
11,173,614 
16,123,379 
16,849n54 


Tax. 
Gallons 
1.490,228 
1,294,157 
1,340,547 
1,494.379 
1,614,514 
1,724,582 
2,202,047 
2,247,907 
1,801,179 
1,791,987 
1,730,102 
2,022,407 
1.895,922 


High 
Wines. 


Tax. 
Gallons 
198.29 
206,739 
174,124 
420,833 
249,743 
454,627 
341,222 
286.433 
309,990 
192.067 
179,313 
124,935 
50,062 


Pure, 
Neutral, 


Cdlogne 
Spirits. 


Tax. 

Gallons 
25.564,Z38J. 
16,877,306 
20,613,205 
25,876,229 
24,173,671 
30,228,804 
37,429,734 
54,620,400 
57,997,506 
60,944,811 
59,626,733 
",802,852 
50,935.821 


Mtscel- 
ISheous 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
22,187.833 
23,041.833 
23.436,264 
27,983,051 
33,405.523 
35,227,657 
33,491,342 
22,198,323 
21.988.,545 
23,930,831 
24,194,411 
29,911,665 
26,793.676 


Whiskey. 


Tax.  Gals. 
70,152,175 
82.463,894 

100,647,155 
98,209,574 
99,615,828 
88,698,797 
44,552,490 
59,240,672 
57,6r)l,8,:!4 
17,333,511 


Rum. 


Tax.  Gals 
1,952,374 
2,253.950 
2.631,059 
2,832,516 
2,750,846 
3,026.085 
2,844,313 
2,986,940 
2,842,922 
1,526.743 
815,793 


Gin. 


Tax.  Gals. 
2,483,743 
2,985,435 
3,345,371 
3,577,862 
4,014,601 
4,012,542 
3,636,285 
4,118,064 
5,756,667 
4,178,538 


High 
Wines. 


Tax.  Gals. 
221,277 
206,534 
165,018 
131,002 
90,294 
26,484 
33,854 
59,246 
167,267 
23,818 
4,431 


Alcohol. 


Tax.  Gals. 
.  42,563,103 
50,703,846 
24,408,462 
27,629,346 
30,320,894 
31,715,199 
38,325,049 
121,799,942 
145,53.5.791 
125,134,648 
90.  1.962 


Commerc'l 
Alcohdl. 


Tax.  CaJs. 
16.078,083 
17,623.867 
44,205,330 
45,869,685 
48,560,920 
47,132,535 
42.742,161 
60.919,058 
65.879.886 
25,229,215 
7,783.916 


Fruit 
Brandy 


Tax. 
Gallons 
3.403,852 
1,813,427 
2.&06,198 
3.097.769 
3,700,487 
4,047,602 
4.220,400 
6.430,673 
5.193,2(r 
4, 448.. 584 
4,444,072 
6,138,305 
6,899,823 


6,440,858 
7.656,434 
7,953,132 
9,321,823 
8,262,875 
7,307,897 
8,521,951 
4,159,351 
8,251.097 
5.357.325 
1.802.421 


Heer  & 
OthQV 
Fer- 
me?ired. 
LiQuora. 


Bbls.  of 
31  Oals. 
34,4ol',823 

37, 529, '339 
36,697.634 
39,471.593 
40,614,258 
i50,127 
46.7.''),  179 
(M.168 
4 9, 522, 029 
54,724,553 
58.6:'2,002 
58,811,0,33 


56,364,360 
59,544,775 
63.283,123 
r)2, 176,694 
65,324,876 
66.189,473 
59,808,210 
58,633,624 
60,817,379 
50,266,216 
27.7i2.648 
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UISTILLED  SPIRITS  PRODUCED  BY  STATES,  FISCAL  YEARS. 
(Sour©G:    Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department.) 


&j>Km6.           j  1913.^ 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

XTax.  Calls. 
122,427 
113,103 
llv076,156 

Tax.  Gails 
144,612 
76,590 
11,683,955 

Tax.  (iiiJl'i 
81  891 

Tax.  Galls. 

Tax.  GaUs. 

Tax.  GaUs 

T(f.x.  GaUs. 

ATk..... ...... ..... 

31,438 
14.735.978 
57 

112.8.53 
94-4 
142.389 

178 

11.845.251 
104 
127  215 
237 
2,715 

Col.,  Wy©  

17,851,482 
260 
132  054 
224 

14,023.646 
26 
26  451 
2,'845 

9,895,694 

'  151.714 
4.212 
141,177 
218 
30,934 
43,984,336 
28,552,317 
43,404,841 
11. .322, 848 
6,007.113 
63,5.023 
5.066,211 
2,004,580 
530,028 

678 
70,786 
1,873 
10,057,414 
2,208 
11,268.793 
259 

11,679,566 
548  614 
1.956 
622 
1,437,649 
448.963 
^296,403 
2^48.678 

160,406 
•  2.23^4 
10rf882 

36  517 

Fla..  

©a  

Hawaii   

Ill  , . 

ma  

Ky  

Md.,  2  counties  In  Va. 

Mich  

Mo.  .  ;  

19,751 
41,628,073 
24,938,524 
37,919,422 
10,720.023 
5,022,489 
'761*401 
7,346^829 
1,070,650 
329,606 
34,854 
2,109,018 
1,061 
75,888 
263 

10,444,779 
242 

10,882,800 
153 

12,105,662 
82,342 

18.686 
.33.265.472 
19  073  089 
13!94l!412 
12,974.076 
■  ■  2.602,767 
''62o|729 
7.910,430 
1.902.013 
289  831 
19il9l 
1 ,659,9 1-3 
4,69? 
95,779 
555 

10,717,299 
1,114 
7,487,799 

13  672 
66.868'865 
51,108,395 
33!254.'l30 
23,291.661 
3.3^27.842 
1  664'389 
ll!609!l89 
2,575,375 
194  172 
.52 '380 
2,476,219 

14  015 
79,320 .'bT  7 
43  361  270 
36^441.'778 
20,545,833 
24  905  .32  i 
'608.812 
12,511.238 
819  908 
2  89*  660 
244!772 
2,938,594 

3  93.5 
49.680.'080 
1.5,8.30  930 
12!6b8!437 
24.400,.539 
26  746  3S6 
'749;5i7 
10,873,375 
'752,745 
79*527 
186!248 

"26;265,846 

J. ,  LOyj,(fO^ 

3,9,57,655 
22.135.265 

J.O,U  /  0,  )Ut) 

5  973  432 

Mont.,  Idaho,  ITtah, . 
"Veb 

N.  H.^Me.'.  Vt. *.**!.'! 

107,863 

N.  J  

56,i58 
298 

13,802,024 

54,494 
315 

13.856,054 

51 

N.  Y  

N.  C  

10,544,901 

6,956,437 

Ohio  

Ore  

12,448,348 

10,114,573 

3,314.103 

1,263,875 

Pa   

S.  C  

Tenn  

8,954,580 
836,259 

14,408,130 
1,179,890 

12,190,764 
1,159,309 

7,293,914 
943,568 

5,877,816 
378,227 

Tex  

13,905 
122,957 

•  7,281 

Va. .  

1,478.352 
21,223 
268,111 
2.482,344 

1,010,558 
270 

547,. 560 

3^)2 

Wash.,  Alaska  ... 

W.  Va   ■.  . . . 

Wis  

2,133,977 

2,428,480 

2,527,249 

759.294 

212,146 

193  606.258 

181.919,542 

140,656,103 

233,283,273 

286,085.46  i- 

178,833,799 

100,778, -41 

Note. — ■Th©r3  was  no  production  of  distilled  spirits  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  In  Idaho,  MLssissippi, 
Nevada,  Utah  ©r  Idako. 


There  \ras  no  produotlon  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  flscai  year  1919  in  Nevada,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah. 
Distilled  Spirits  Production  in  Previous  Years. 


Year  Ended 
June  30 — ■ 

T©U1. 

YEAK  E'NdED 

Jctne  30 — • 

Total. 

k;EAE  PONDED 

June  30 — • 

Total. 

Year  Ended 
Junk  30— »^ 

Total. 

1898  

Tax.  Of  alls. 
80,762,213 
97,004,565 
105,484,700 
124,520,599 
128,623.402 
141,773,202 

1904.  

1905  

Tax.  GalU. 
1.34,311,932 
147,810,794 
145,600,125 
168,573.913 
126.989,740 

1909  

Tax.  Galls. 
133,450,755 
156,237,.520 
175,402.396 
178.249,985 
135.353,383 

1914  

Tax.  Galls. 
174,611,645 
132,1.34,152 
249,123,922 
277,834,307 
173,476,474 

1899  

1910  

1915  

1916  

1900  

1906.  

1911  

1912  

1901...  

1907.  

1917...^... 

x918.,. 

1902.  

1908  .... 

1913  

1903  .... 

GRAIN  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS   QS^O  FO  i.  PflODUCnOM  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS, 
YEAR  ENDED  JCJNE  30,  .  1919.   BY  STATES. 


STATEa;- 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Malt. 

Other 
Ma- 
terials. 

Molasse.s. 

D.  3,  L. 

Total. 

Bushels. 
988 
111,107 

2,752.509 
216,957 
497,428 

BusJiels 

.  Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 
11,714,888 
917.159 
12,868,046 

Gallons. 

Bushels. 
988 
334,108 
3,025,092 
250,064 
563,632 
740 
129 

Gallons. 
11.711:888 
917,159 
12,868,046 

Dist.  of  Col. 
Illinois............. 

150,658 
268.324 
29,463 
58,817 
3 

129 

72,343 

4,259 
2,930 
7,387 

714 

417,037 
27,073,185 
21,289,577 
7,564,706 

154,041 
33,554,286 

417,637 
30,607.643 
21.289..577 
7,564,766 

154,041 
33,554.286 

737 

3.534,458 

42,830 
241,574 

898 

5,229 
^42,833 

48,957 
284,407 

®hio  

7,945^108 
6,266,877 

894 
10,936 

6,266,877 

894 
65,510 

26,954 

9,830 

17,790 

Total...., 
Total  for  fiscal 
year  1918 .... 

3,890.347 
14,544,545 

25,304 
248,864' 

573,246 
l,f^89.677 

85,624 
172,039 

123,498,693 
118,027,960 

9,801,335 
68,527,242 

4,574,521 

16,665,125 

133,300.028 

186,.5.55,202 

"Other  matoriafe*'  (I9i9)  includes  10,933  busiieis  oi  barley,  714  busnels  of  oats,  and  73,974  bushels 
of  other  raateri^ds. 


"Other  matertais**  11918)  includes  94,331  bushels  of  barley,  2,395  bushels  of  oats,  and  75,313  buisMels 
of  other  materli)*!. 
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Food  and  CropS'--*lJiqiM6Ts . 


GRAIN,  ETC.,  USED  FOR  SPIRITS— Co?iZtoCf?. 


"D.  S.  L."  means  dilute  saccharine  liquid.  .    ,  ,  ,  ^      ,  ,  -/  ; 

The  estimated  average  yield  per  bushel  of  grain  used  for  the  produetion  of  spirits  was  4.45 -f  gallons 
of  spirits.  The  estimated  average  yield  per  gallon  of  commercial  molasses  used  for  the  production  of  spirits 
was  0.615+  of  a  gallon.  The  average  yield  per  gallon  of  commercial  molasses  used  for  the  production 
of  rum  was  0.815+  of  a  gallon.  The  average  jaeld  per  gallon  of  Idilute  liquid  containiug  srSiair  quantities 
of  saccl^^riue  matter  used  for  the  production  of  spirits  was  0.023+  of  a  gallon.  .  .  -  . 

(J RAPE  BRAXDV   QSED  IN  THE  FORTIFICATION  OF  SWEET  WliNE,  AND  VVINE  SO 
FORTIFIED,  FISCAL  YEARS  ' 


Fiscal 
Years. 

Brandy 
Used 
(Tax 
Gallons). 

Wine  Fortified  (Wine  Gals.) 

Fiscal 
Years. 

Brandy 
Used 
(Tax 
Gallons). 

Wine  Fort/ified  (Wine  Gals.) 

Before  For- 
tification. 

After  For- 
tification. 

l>ef ore  For- 
tification, ; 

AfterFor- 
iiticatior*. 

1915  

4,505,218.7 
1,257.399.0 
5,039,786.5 

14,681,924.50 
6,284,003.51 
18,159,931.60 

17,218,601.90 
7,002,007.22 
21,019,358.92 

1918...;. .'. . 

3.852,496.5 
1,961,953.0 

15,$57,518.00 
6,535,372.14 

17,51 3, 109 .12 
7,602.734  ,;98 

1916.  

1919   . 

1917  

REAL  BEER 


BREW^ED    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    FISCAL  YEARS 
(Barrels  of  not  more  than  31  galloiis.) 


Alaskn  

Arizona  . .  .  .'  .  . 

Arkarsas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut .  .  . 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col  . 

Florida  

Georgia..  ..... 

Hawaii  

Idaho  ,  .  .  . 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kentucky  

La.  and  Miss.  . 

Maine  ." . 

Jvlarvland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Barrels 

BarrMs 

Barrels 

Barrel'^ 

6,590 

8,728 

3,705 

none. 

2.510 

122 

none. 

none. 

6;004 

none. 

none. 

none. 

1,382,589 

1,542.876 

1,489,880 

680,867 
780 

163,544 

707 

966 

909,114 

1,019,572 

83M98 

565,718 

132,530 

158,705 

IM'^ 

80,475 

122.285 

161,791 

47^? 

none. 

28.218 

29,463 

14,617 

^  3,153 

SO  .387 

none. 

none. 

none. 

40,858 

44,781 

22,563 

70 

11.830 

none. 

none. 

none. 

5,955,231 

6,223,097 

4,928?R66 

2,768.973 

1,436,099 

1,5-48,615 

"933.232 

386,004 

210,498 

none.- 

none. 

none. 

672,417 

673,272 

5.50,583 

303,982 

547,014 

514,361 

436,227 

263,738 

104 

866 

1.803 

374 

1,119,896 

1,164,121 

1,041,505 

522,507 

2,450,411 

2,518,887 

2,218,816 

1,396,574 

2,154,802 

2,338,521 

1,534.163 

65.753 

1,511,916 

1,539,321 

1,068,073 

490,612 

.  3.344.092 

3,434,174 

2,880,961 

1.265.739 

Montana  —  .  .  . 
Nebraska'.  .  .  .  .  . 

Nevada ........ 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey ....  . 

New  Mexico  

New  York  

Ohio.  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania .  . 
Rhode  Island  . .  . 
South  Carohna  , 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee  .  . 

Texas  

Utah   .  .  - 

Virginia ........ 

Washington .  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming .     .  . 


Total . 


1916. 


Barrels 
276,567 
412,924 
14,515 
279,121 
3,278,613 
9,850 
12,732,529 
4,844,2.39 
55 

106,260 
7,634,211 
650,775 
812 
43,403 
48,548 
706,910 
139,112 
^  153,806 
468,073 
4.525,027 
19,332 


1917. 


Barrels 
■  319,313 
362,354 
14.869 
268,564 
3,402.420 
9,657 
13,198.400 
5,458,868 
187 
6,265 
8,174,1.57 
680,558 
none. 
50,636 
32,999 
755,582 
164,126 
•  .  54,18.2- 
.none. 
4.919,014 
22;943 


58,633,624  60.817,379  50.266.216 


1918. 


Barrels 
271.836 
none. 
14,625 
166,115 
2,927,442 
6,295 
11,325,413 
4,825,373 
106 
none. 
7,315.640 
669,255 
none, 
none, 
none. 
550.643 
24; 156 
299 
none. 
3,935,672 
33,.565 


1919. 


Barrels 
65,497 
none. " 

6,705 
hone. 
2,154,474 
none. 
7,597,566 
1,948,470 
none, 
none. 
4,444,025 

.501,.564 
.none, 
none, 
none. 

137,622 
none, 
none. 

•  1,530 
2,036,873 
22,958 


•7,712.648 


The  totals  include  barrels  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax,  as  follows:  (1916).  69,116; 
(1917),  87,870;  <1918).  91.422;  (1919),  3,135,545. 

The  brew  in  1913  was  65.324,876  barrels;  (1914),  66,180,473;  (1915),  5i>.808,210.  Tiiese  tucludc  the 
usual  withdrawals  for  export. 


MATERIALS  USED  BY  BREWERS  IN  THE 
YEAR  ENDED 


PRODUCTION  OF 
JUNE    30,  101<>. 


FERMENTED     1  JQTT>RS. 


Materials. 

Pounds. 

Materials. 

Pounds. 

Materials. 

Pounds. 

854,329,231 
17,356,242 

112,969,071 
19.712,245 

Sirup  or  glucose  

34,790,600 
13,-<)24,650 
25,780,394 
1.077,999 

Other  materials  

Total  , , 

3.725,124 

Corn  or  cerealine  

Sugar  or  maltose .... 

Malt  dextrine  

1,083,665,556 

PRODUCTION  OF  DENATURED  ALCOHOL. 


Year 
(FisijAL) . 

Completely 
Denatured. 

Specially 
Denatured. 

.  Year 

(FISCAL)  . 

Completely 
Denatured. 

Specially  j 
Denatured. 

Year 
(Fiscal)  . 

Completely 
Denatured. 

Specially 
Denatured. 

1907  

Wine  Gals. 
1,397,861 
1,812,122 
2,370,839 
3,076,924 
3,374,019 

Wine  Gals  . 
382,415 
1,509,329 
2,185,579 
3,002,102 
3,507,109 

1912,  . 

Wine  Gal^. 
4.161,268 
5,223,240 
5.213,129 
5,386,646 

Wine  Gals. 
3,933,246 
4,608.417 
5,191,846 
8,599.821 

1916 

Wine  Gals. 

7,871,952 
10,. 508, 8 19 
10,328,455 

9,976,721 

Wine  Gals. 
38,807,1.53 
45,170.678 
39,834.561 
28,294.219 

1908 ,    . , . 

1913  , 

1917 

1909  

1910  

1911  

1914..... 

1015  

1918  

1919  

FINAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN  LIQUORS. 

The  prospective  enforcement  of  tlic  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  the  final  order  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  "all  ships  carrviui:  intoxicating  liquors 
must  have  cleared  customs  by  midnight  of  Jan.  16,  otherwise  spirits  forfeitable,*'  resulted  in  the  exportation 
of  $14,178,793  worth  of  domestic  spirituous  liquors  during  the  first  sixteen  days  of  January,  1920.  This 
is  only  $5,270,691  less  than  the  domestic  exports  for  the  entire  calendar  year  1919,  amounting  to  S  19,449.484; 
and  $4,278,193  in  excess  of  the  1918  shipments,  valued  at  .$9,900,600.  The  .Tanuarv,  1920,  exports  included 
10,451,382  proof  gallons  of  spirits,  4,266,551  gallons  of  American  wines,  and  3.395  gallons  of  beer. 

Total  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors  remaining  in  bonded  custom  warehouses  at  the  end  of  .Jan.  31,  1920, 
were  valued  at  $350,241,  consisting  of  $4,005  worth  of  malt  liquors;  21,285  proof  gallons  of  brandy,  worth 
$108,911;  19,184  proof  gallons  of  cordials,  liqueurs,  etc.,  valued  at  $15,018;  4,555  proof  gallons  of  gin,  at 
$7,324;  8,447  proof  gallons  of  whiskey  at  $35,685;  68,046  proof  gallons  all  other  distilled  snirits,  at  $35,928 
(total  distilled  spirits  amounting  to  121,518  proof  gallons,  worth  $202,866);  70,790  gallons  of  still  wines, 
valued  at  $126,551 ;  and  796  dozen  quarts  of  still  wines,  worth  $16,819.    No  champagne  was  left  in  warehouses. 


Food  and  Crops — Sugar. 
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SUCAR  STATISTICS. 

(Dnta  by  Willett  &  Gray  of  New  York;  A.  Bouchereau  of  New  Orleans;  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  ancj  British  Statistical  Abstract.) 


u.  s.         u.  s.  u.  s. 

Cane  Sugar   Beet  Sugar  Total 
Prod.       Production,  Production. 


U.  S.  Cane  Sugar 
Imports. 


Cane  Sugar  World's 

Exports  Production 
From  U.  S.       of  Sugar. 


Pounds. 
11,200,000 
20.680,00tr 
50,400,000 
51,620,000 
100,801.225 
87,043,000 
178,304,592 
156,352,125 
134.832,493 
108,640.119 
142,240,691 
172,480,070 
199  360,570 
159,041,941 
250,880,753 
178.872,000 
85.302,899 
171.074.950 
318,746,258 
302.944,230 
225,962,963 
302.754,486 
191  282,272 
375,904,197 
344,756,221 
301,284,395 
497,169.856 
370,579,307 
498,455.926 
610,825,618 
729,392,561 
543,633,726 
644,175,323 
708.251,878 
568.789,795 
322,549.011 
023.774,123 
728,650,448 
745.805,875 
525.952,000 
784,000,000 
766,080,000 
544,320.000 
788,480,000 
828,800.000 
750,400.000 
710,080,000 
721,748,160 
325,147,200 
601,074,880 
493,239,040 
277,240.320 
621,799,360 
491,697,920 
568,796,480 


Pounds. 
896,000 
896,000 
896.000 
896,000 
896,000 
896,000 
896,000 
896,000 
1,120,000 
1,568,000 
224,000 
224,000 
224,000 
224,000 
448,000 
2,688,000 
1,120,000 
1,120,000 
1,120,000 
1,198,400 
2,134,720 
1,344,000 
1,792,000 
571,200 
4,168,640 
4,934,720 
7,748,160 
11,997,440 
26,920,320 
44,688,000 
45,006,080 
65.452,800 
84,080,640 
90,491,670 
72,735.040 
163.458.075 
172.164.160 
369,211,733 
436.811.685 
481,209.087 
484.226.430 
625,841,228 
967,224,000 
927,256,430 
851,768,000 
1,024.938,000 
1,020,344,000 
1,199,000,000 
1,385.112,000 
1,466,802,000 
1,444,108,000 
1.748,440,000 
1,641,314,000 
1,530,414,000 
1,521,900.000 


Pounds, 
12,096,000 
21,576,000 
51,296,000 
52,416,000 
101,697,225 
87,929,000 
179,200,592 
157,248,125 
135,952,493 
110,208,119 
142,464,691 
172,704,070 
199,584,570 
159,265,941 
251,328,753 
181,560,000 
286,422,899 
172,194,950 
319,866,258 
304,142,630 
228,097,683 
304,098,486 
193,074,272 
376,475,397 
348.924,861 
306,219,115 
604,918,016 
382,5-76,747 
525,376,246 
655,513,618 
774,398,641 
609,086,526 
728,255,963 
798,743,548 
641,524,835 
486,007,086 
795,938,283 
1,097,862,181 
1,182,617,560 
1,007,161,087 
1,268,226,430 
1,391,921,228 
1,511,544,000 
1,715,736,430 
1,680,568,000 
1,775,338,000 
1,730,424,000 
1,920,748,160 
1,710,259,200 
2,067.876,880 
1,937,347,040 
2,025,680,320 
2,263,113,360 
2,022,111,920 
2.090,696,480 


Pounds. 
651,936,494 
1,000,055.024 
849.054.006 
1,121,189,415 
1,247,833,430 
1,196,773,569 
1,277,473,653 
1,509,185,674 
1,568,304,592 
1,701,297,869 
1,797,509,990 
1,493,977,472 
1,654.556,831 
1,537,451,934 
1,834,365,836 
1,829,291,684 
1,946,745,205 
1.990,152,374 
2.137,667,665 
2,756,416,896 
2,717,884,653 
2,689,88  l,76J|kl 
3, 1 36,443, 24if' 
2,700,284,282^ 
2,762,202,967 
2,934,011,560 
3,483,477,222 
3,556,509,165 
3,766,445,347 
4,345,193,881 
3,574,510,454 
3,896,338,557 
4,918,905,733 
2,689,920,851 
3,980,250,569 
4,018,086,530 
3,975,005,840 
3,031.915,875 
4,216,108,106 
3,700,623,613 
3,680,932,998 
3,979,331,430 
4.391,839,975 
3,371,997,112 
4,189,421,018 
4,094,545,936 
3.937,978,205 
4,104.618,393 
4,740,041,488 
5,066,821,873 
5,420,981,867 
5,633,161,749 
5,329,587,360 
!4,898,277,025 
'5,831,982.457 


Dollars. 
27,325,897 
40,669,172 
35,941,253 
49,495,102 
60,407,202 
56,923,745 
64,621,239 
81,213,001 
82,716,953 
81,887.463 
73.330,556^ 
58,120,583 
84,978,182 
73.090,958 
72,078,688 
80.087,720 
86,670,624 
90,439,675 
91.637,992 
98,264,607 
72,519,514 
80,773,744 
78,411,224 
74,245,206 
88,543,971 
96,094,532 
105,728,216 
104,408,813 
116,255,784 
126,871,889 
76.462.836 
89,219,773 
99,066,181 
60,472,749 
94,964,120 
100,250,974 
90,487,800 
.55,061,097 
72,088,973 
71,915,753 
97,645,449 
85,460,088 
92,800,253 
80,258,147 
96,554,998 
106,349,005 
96,691,096 
115,515,079 
103.639,823 
101,649,375 
173,992,603 
208,769,399 
230,574,22^ 
236,105,886 
308,346,986 


Pounds. 

32,635,280 
13,027,910 

20,340,676 
18,329,940 
20,995,911 
22,760,904 
14,203,714 
16.598,822 
34,010,384 
29,442,750 
35,352,785 
67,730,198 
42,872,675 
50,123,065 
82,741,564 
40,640,206 
31,980,791 
19,443,075 
30,552,136 
85,532,916 

258,163,890 

175,836,220 

204,241,167 
60,399,496 
19,751,597 
47,495,577 

113,051,117 
19.414,620 
29,232,282 
64,324,539 
27,234,732 
10,743,185 
48,770,668 
19.927,465 
16,964,213 
26,918,380 
14,015.102 
15.175,805 
19.529,092 
41,607.988 
27,428,446 
37,105,110 
42,879,843 
43,686,270 
97,879,825. 

189,304,952 
89,436,445 

102,915,741 
66,569,033 
96,862,462 

601,103,749 
1,685,195,537 
1,268,306,254 

587,572.855 
1,118,872,723 


Pounds. 
4,412,800,000 
4.578,560,000 
5.048,960,000 
4.719.680.000 
5.326,720,000 
5,411,840,000 
5,920,320,000  • 
5,886,560,000 
6,726,720,000 
7,006,720,000 
6,565,440,000 
6,569,920,000 
6,088,320,000 
7,266.560,000 
8,021,440,000 
7,288,960,000 
8,196,160,000 
8,606,080,000 
9,528,960,000 
10,492, 160,00C 
10,967,040,000 
10,218,880,00C 
11,374,720,00C 
1,011,840,000 
11,173,120,000 
12,772,480,000 
14,033,600,000 
14,230,720,000 
14,500,608,640 
16,532,260,560 
17.778,582,080- 
16.215.805,760 
17.828,489.280 
17,329,598,720 
17,942,422,400 
19,369,920.640 
21.757,115,520 
24,625,095,040 
22,222,280,640 
23,124,933,440 
21,309,706,880 
31,241,784,000 
32,419,822,400 
31,181,106,880 
32,599,871,360 
33,415,267,200 
38,083,411,200 
35,585,303,040 
40,787.743,360 
41,972,098,560 
41,511,919,«80 
37,069,126,080 
38,063,064,000 
38,749,126,080 
36, .59^,602,560 


The  American  production  is  of  the  season  preceding  the  fiscal  year.  The  export  figures  relate  to  con- 
tinental United  States  after  1900.  The  beet  sugar  production  figures,  1865-1872  and  1875-1879,  are 
averages. 

Estimates  of  the  total  sugar  crop  of  the  world  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  sources  of  the  data. 
Willett  &  Gray  figure  the  1919-20  crop  at  15,154,179  tons,  of  which  11,808,673  tons  was  cane  sugar.  Of 
the  cane  sugar,  108,035  tons  was  produced  in  Louisiana;  433,825  tons  in  Porto  Rico;  505,500  tons  in  Hawaii; 
3,750,000  tons  in  Cuba;  6,195,938  in  the  Americas  (including  the  foregoing);  4,823,245  tons  in  Asia;  235,000 
tons  in  Australasia:  551,490  tons  in  Africa.  The  total  beet  sugar  crop  was  3,345,506  tons,  of  which  2,676,049 
tons  was  grown  in  Europe;  652,957  tons  in  the  United  States;  and  16,500  tons  in  Canada.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  1920  beet  sugar  production  of  the  United  States  at  726,451  tons. 
Including  the  product  of  850  acres  in  Ontario,  Canada.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  1919-20  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  world  at  13,000,000  tons. 

By  the  same  authority,  the  1919-20  cane  sugar  production  of  Louisiana  is  estimated  at  242,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  cane  syrup  production  there  in  1919  was  3,672.000  gallons. 

The  1920  United  States  maple  sugar  production  was  7,528,640  pounds;  and  the  maple  syrup,  3,605,- 
555  gallons. 

As  to  the  sugar  crop  of  the  world  for  1920-21,  the  amount  will  depend  on  weather  conditions  between 
December,  1920,  and  .Time  or  July,  1921.  The  prospect  in  December,  1920,  was  for  a  crop  of  3,870,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  as  against  2.678,000  tons  in  1919-20,  according  to  Willett  &  Gray. 


UNITED  STATES  CANE  SUGAR  IMPORTS  FROM  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 
(Expressed  in  pounds;  in  years  ending  June  30.) 
Hawaii— (1918)  1,019,462;  (1919)  631,812;  (1920)  916,220.    Porto  Rico—(1918)  672.937,334;  (1919) 
703.286,023;  (1920)  837.7.35,200.    Philippines— (1918)  173.600.941:  (1919)  210.950.670:  (1920)  45.387.719. 
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Food  and  Crops — -Fisheries, 


FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of"Coran>ercc.) 


Sections, 

Vessels  Employed  , 

Persons 
Employed, 

Capital 
Invested. 

Value  tif 
Products?. 

No. 

iTons. 

South  Atlantic  States  (1908)  

Gulf  suites  <1918)  

Great  I^cs  (1917)   

Alississippi  Puiver  and  Tributaries  (1908) 
Pacific  Coast  States  (1915)  

534 
533 
3,165 
1,623 
587 
39 
.  1.038 
761 

5,029 
:  8,655 
45,208  . 
;  44,219  . 
:  7,877 

273  ■ 
i  24,683 
91,-918, 

17,961 
.  •,  14,888 
.    .  64,163 
22,167 
9,221 
13,825 
28.936 
28,534 

$2,324,000 

6,537,869 
11.105.000 
11,970,000 
10,555.669 

1.440,000 
24,025,172 
74,181,560 

S4.034,00U 
6,510,310 
16,302i000 
15,139,630 
6,297.969 
3,125.000 
€.300.672 
:  50,282,067 

8,280 

:227,862  . 

187,685 

$142,139,260 

$110,99  i, 64^ 

■  SUMMARY  OF  COD  CATCH. 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  summary  of  aU  the  codfish  secured  in  the  vessel  and  shoi  e  liKJierios 
from  the  inception  of  the  industry  and  carried  to  the  home  ports  in  Washington  and  California.  No  effcfrt 
has  been  made  to  include  tlis  cod  consumed  locally  in  Alaska,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amounts  to  con- 
siderable, as  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  diet. 


Year. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867 . 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881 . 
1882. 
1883. 


Vessel 
Fishery. 


Number. 
225,000 
724.000 
943,400 
580,000 
l,032,00t) 
1,467,000 
926.000 
305,000 
563.000 
369,000 
362,000 
814,000 
779,000 
902.000 
1,301,000 
1,002,000 
907,000 
1 ,038,000 
1  ,485,000 


Number 
225,000 
724.000 
943,400 
.580.000 
1,032,000 
1,467,000 
926,000 
305,000 
503,000 
369.000 
362,000 
844,000 
880.000 
1,127,000 
1,499.000 
1.203,000 
1,061,000 
1,241,000 
1,720,000 


Year. 


1884. , , 
1885. . . 
1886. . . 
1887. . . 
1S88.  .  . 
1889. . . 
1890. . . 
891.  .  . 
1892. . . 
1893. . . 
1 S94 .  .  ^ 

1895 .  .  . 

1896.  .  . 

1897 .  .  . 

1898.  .  . 

1899 .  .  . 
1900 . .  . 
1901 . .  . 
1902 . . . 


Vessel 
Fishery. 


N-umber 

1  ,373,000 
988,000 

■  800,000 
827.000 
-  6r4,000 
327,000 
'365,000 
683,000 
775,000 
666,000 
698,000 
765,000 
837,000 
850,000 
342,000 
783,000 
817,000- 
787,000 

1,229,000 


Shore,  and 
Total. 


Number 

1,622,000 

1,374,000 

1,183,000 

1,126,000 

1,046,000 

816,000 
1,138.000 
1,245.000 
1.475.000 
1,326;000 
1,003,000 
1,051.000 

837,000 
1,361,000 

792,000 
1,505,000 
1,726,000 
1,514.000 
2,369,000 


YEAR. 


1903. . 
1904 . . 
1905 . . 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908. , 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911, . 
1912. . 
1913. , 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1<)16.  . 
1917.  , 
1918. . 
1919. . 


Ve^ssel  fShore,  and 
Fishery.  Total, 


Number 

1,463,800 

1,646,524 

2,332,133 

2,492,-618 

1,490,230 

2,028,000 

1,748,155 

1,291,500 

1,642,000 

1,348,000 

1,481,260 

2.283,202 

2,733,571 

2,640,744 

2,555,841 

2,364,424 

2,134.109 


Totals. . . . .  .  63,748,111  92,577,190 


Number. 

2,448,800 

2,548,524 

3,614,133 

3,513,250 

3,009,JSi 

3,174,403 

2,658,516 

1,974,975 

2,534.000 

2,345,9.'?4 

2,285.357 

3,868,802 

3,801,586 

3,573,669 

3,373,124 

3,487,608 

2,723,328 


The  Pacific  Coast  salmon  pack  in  1919  was  8,023,503  cases,  of  which  4,793,895  cases  was  of  pink, 
humpback,  and  chum,  and  1,646,646  cases  was  sockeye.  Of  the  total  pack  4,592,201  cases  came  from 
Alaska,  1,393,156  from  British  Columbia,  1,295,626  from  Puget  Sound,  and  680,028  from  Columbia  Piw-r 

The  Alaska  salmon  pack  of  1919  was  valued  at  $43,265,349.    It  weighed  220,426,648  pounds 

Halibut  catch  (pounds)  1919— Puget  Sound,  16,968,639;  British  Columbia,  19,198,565. 

Canned  shad  pack  (cases)  1919 — Columbia  River,  8,990;  Oregon  Coast,  3,300;  SacrameiUo  Ri\(i. 
4,721. 

Californiar  canned  salmon  pack,  1919 — 22,766  cases;  1918 — 25,136  cases. 

THE  CATCH  OP  COD  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  1916-1919. 


Year. 

Vessel 
Fishery. 

Shore 
Fishery. 

Total. 

Year. 

Vessel 
Fishery. 

Shore 
Fishery. 

Total 

1918..  

1917  

2,640,744 
2,655,841 
2,364,424 

932,925 
817,283 
1,123,184 

3,573,669 
3,373,124 
3,487,608 

1919   . 

Previous  total ,  . 

2,134,109 
61,614,002 

589,219 
28,239,860 

2,723. 32S 
89,853.862 

1918  

Total  

63,748,111 

28.829.079 

92,.577.190 

VALUE  OF 


United  States,  including  Alaska  (1919) 

United  States  insular  possessions  

Canada  (1917)...  

Newfoundland  (1914)  .  

South  and  Central  America  and  West 

Indies  

-iOagland  and  Wales  (1918)  

Scotland  (1918)  

Ireland  (1918)  

France,  including  "Algeria  (1913) ....... 

Russia  (19in  

Norway  (1913)   14,'517,28i 

Spain  (1914)   .  ,   13,895,172 

Portugal  (1915)   9  307,071 

Holland  (1912)   7,183,410 


WORLD'S  FISHERY  PRODUCTS 


Germany  (1913)   $10,764 

Italy  (1913)   3,848, 

Denmark  (1914)   4,669 

Austiia-Hungary  (1011-1912)   2,078, 

Belgium  (1912)  ,  .  1,114, 

Ail  other  European  countries   /  4,800, 

Japan  (1911)  ■^63,147, 

India,  Ceylon,  Persia.  Asiatic  Turkey, 

Arabia,  Burma,  and  East  India..  ....  ^0,000. 

China,   Korea,  and  all  other  Asiatic  > 

countries   '^34,000, 

Africa   5,U00, 

Australia.  New  Zealand  and  all  other  5,561, 

Pacific  islands   — ■  

Total  $588,640, 


,605 
,227 
,147 
,535 
375 
,000 
550 

,000 

000 
,000 
,000 


Tlie  Newfoimdland  sealing  fleet  in  1920  got  33,985  seals,  valued  at  §159,925,  net. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FISH  AND  OTHER  NON-AIINERAL  OILS  IN  U.  S.,  1918  (POUNDS.) 

Cod  and  liver,  712,000;  lard,  1,008,757;  bone,  24,817,000;  garbage,  53,476,000;  oleo,  145,929,000;  t 
low,  304,891,000;  cocoanut,  341,235,000;  cottonseed,  1,283,823,000:  linseed,  375,452.000;  peanut,  95,39 
000;  butter  fat,  1,446,492,000;  others  and  total,  5,594,172,000. 
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NATIONAL  FORESTS. 


LatlATED  IN. 


987.710 
66.008 
1,058,532 
1,276.400 
680.021 
958,290' 
m.673 
672.238 
681.930 
1.365,000 
1,136,200 
1,155.868 
1.128,615 
781.132 
1,118,114 
717,977 
1,043.224 
825.285 
1,062  622 
718,990 
925.301 
1,094  485 
1.269.292 
724.110 
5.232.204 
907  845 
813.616 
930,220 
1,763.397 
790,234 
1,149,594 
942.200 
816.000 
1.486.980 
1,136.347 
885.000 
499,508 
2,941,202 
964,000 
1,463,840 
637,231 
704,000 
836,200 
779,290 
723,591 
2,004,579 
675,420 
935,7  U 
909,430 
1,600,000 
951,310 
627,942 
437,620 
888,631 
605.700 
1,468.218 
1,187,541 
1,308.059 
1,175,685 
752.900 
702,405 
1,743,558 
1,617,140 
552,335 
1,321.343 
1,056.520 
1,100,562 
826.360 
1,471.839 
1.181,018 
»  65,950 
1,035,860 
1,262.840 
855,7221 
927,9191 


Montana 
Alabama 
Californiu 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Arkansatt 
Utah,  Wyo. 
Colorado 
Montana 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Montana 
b;  Dak.,  Wya. 
Idaho 

Wyoming  » 
Montana 
Idaho,  Utah 
California 
Idaho,  Wyoming 
New  Mexico 
Oregon 
Idaho 

Washington 
Alaska 
Idaho 
California 
C/olorado 
Arizona 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Washington 
WashiQgton  - 
Ariz.,  N.Mex. 
Oregon.  CaL 
Arizona 
Montana 
'vTew  Mexico 
Montana 
Oregon 

Utah,  Nev.,  Arlx, 
Colorado 
Cal.,  Nevada 
i;tah 
Utah 
Montana 
Horida 
Oregon 
Montana 
New  Mexico 
Colorado 
oouth  Dakota 
Wyo.,  Col, 
Montana 
Colorado 
Nevada 
Idaho 
Cal.,  Nev. 
Montana 
Arizona 
Wash^  Idaho 
Cal.,  Oregon 
Montana 
Utah,  Ool> 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
New  Mexico 
Montana 
Porto  Rico 
Montana 
Oregon 
Utah 

New  Mexico 


511,382  vvyoming 


Forest. 
Michigan. 

Mlnam   . 

Minidoka  ... 

Minnesota.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

JMlssoula  

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  

Montezuma  

Natural  Bridge. . 

Nebraska  ^,  . 

Nevada.. 

Nezperce..  

Ochoco  

Okganogan  

Olympic   . 

Oregon  

Ozark  

Payette  

Pend  Oriolie. ... , 

Pike.  

Pisgah  

Plumas  

Powell  

Presoott .  •  

Rainier  

Rio  Qtande  

Routt  

St.  Joe  

Salmon.  

San  Isabel  

tn  Juan  
nta  Barbara. . 

Santa  Fe  

Santians  

Sawtooth.  

Selway  

Sequoia  

Sevier.  , 

Shasta  

Shenandoah  

Snoshone  

Sierra  

Sioux  ;  . .  . . 

Siskigon  

Sit  greaves  , . 

Suislaw  

Snoqualmie.  .... 
Soprls . 


Stanislauii  

Superior  

Taiioe  

Targhee  

Teton  

Toiyabo  

Tongas  

Tonto  

Trinity  , 

Tusayan  

Uinta  

Umatilla  ' . . 

Umpqua   . , 

Uncompahgre.  .  . 

Wallowa  

V/asatch  

Washakie  , 

Washington. .... 

Welser...'  

Wenaha  , 

Wenatchee  

White  Mountain, 
White  River... . . 

^Vhitman  

Wichita  

Wyoming  , 


.ACRE3. 

1637878 
482,699 
623.4^0 
3 12, '476 
1,368491 
1,582,859 
1,358.380 
360„494 
812,100 
107,038 
217,808 
1,197,061 
1,666.079 
819.030 
1.541,000 
1.652,000 
1,140,866 
511,616 
863,674 
874.738 
1,256.112 
88,202 
1,432,860 
704.700 
1,619,955 
1,561,470 
1,221.140 
819,278 
871,988 
1,643,360 
651,200 
745.000 
1,928,294 
1,491,393 
719,983 
1,177,821 
1,802,000 
2,021.609 
799.855 
1,586.880 
167,937 
1,609,000 
1.662,560 
197.809 
1,657.045 
893,720 
833,441 
1.042,000 
656,000 
1,104.412 
1,268,538 
1,222. 38-.! 
1,364.810 
1,971,192 
1,924.800 


15,181,000 
2,033.760 
1.746,147 
1,476.129 
1,043,133 
564,985 
1.221.391 
867.860 
1 .053.537 
656,477 
864.873 
1.490,000 
659,622 
783.785 
1,157,000 
434,377 
871,a30 
999,493 
61.640 
012,000 


I    Located  in. 
Michigan 
Oregon 
Idaho,  Utah. 
Mlnnespta 
Montana 
California 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Virginia 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 
Washington 
Oregon 
Arkansas 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Colorado 
North  CarollOii 
California 
Utah 
Arizona 
Washington 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
New  Mexico 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Idaho 
California 
Utah 

C:!alifornla 

Va.,  W.  Va. 

Wyoming 

California 

Mont.,  8.  DaJt. 

Ore.,  CaL 

Arizona 

Oregon 

Wasnington 

C3olorad(> 

California 

Minnesota 

Cal.,  Nev. 

Idaho,  Wyox 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

\l  \aka 

Arizona 

CJilifornia 

AMzona 

Utah 

Oregon 

Oregon 

C/Olorado 

Ortjgon 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Washiugtoa 

Idaho 

Ore.,  Wash. 

Washington 

N.  H.,  Me. 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Oklahoma 

W  yoming 


The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  covered  about  822.000,000  acres  and  contained  5,200,000,000,000 
board  feet  of  timber.  There  are  left  (June  30,  1920)  463,000,000  acres  of  forest  land,  containing  2.214,- 
000,000,000  board/feet.  Of  this,  137.000,000  acres  is  la  virgin  timber,  1 12,000,000  acres  in  culled  and  second 
$!rowth  timber  large  enough^or  sawing.  133.000.000  acres  are  partially  stocked  with  smaller  growth,  and 
81,000  000  acres  are  devastJijfced  and  practically  waste  land.  The  present  rate  of  timber  consumption  i» 
more  than  four  times  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests.  Of  the  standing  timber.  349,000,000,000  feet  is 
In.  the  New  Enj?land,  Mid-Atlantic,  Central  and  Lake  States;  1,141,000.000.000  feet  is  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  The  leading  species  cut  is  yellow  pine,  with  Douglas  fir  second,  and  white  pine  third.  About 
$>000.000  tons  of  United  States  tim>>^-  a  y^^r  is  used  for  wood  pulp  for  paper.    ^    .  > 

The  national  fore!=?t3  include  180,299,776  a'^^es,  with  annual  revenues  of  about  $4,793,000.  Cost  of 
administration  averages  S4,ooa.0)0  a  year.  Thirtv-fiv^  Stit-is  have  their  own  forestry  departments,  wita 
Ciearlv  2,000,000  acres  in  Now  York.  9,nd  over  1,000,000  acres  in  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AT  A  GLANCE. 

(Number,  19;  total  area,  10,859  squate  miles.) 


National  Parks  in 
Order  OF  Creation 


Hot  Springs,  1832  . . 
Yellowstone,  1872. . 


Sequoia,  1890  

Yoseinlte.  1890.  . 


Middle  Arkansas  

No'westeru  Wyoming 

Middle  eastern 

fornia. 
Middle  eastern 

fornia. 
Mid.  east'n  California 


Call- 
Call- 


General  Grant,  1890. 

Mount  R;iinier,  1899  i  W.  central  Washington 
Craoor  Lake,  1902.. 

Wind  Cave,  1903.,. 

Piatt,  1904  

Sullys  Hill,  1904 .  .  . 
Mesa  Verde,  1906. . 
Glacier,  1910  


Rocky  Mount'n,  1915 


Hawaii,  1910  

Lassini  Volcano,  1916 


Mt.  McKinley,  1917 
Grand  Canyon,  1919 

Lafayette,  1919  

Zion,  1919  


Southwestern  Oregon. 
South  Dakota. 


Southern  Oklahoma. . 

North  Dakota  

So'western  Colorado. 
No' western  Montana. 

North  middle  Colorado 


Hawaii  

Northern  California. . . 

South  central  Alaska . . 
North  central  Arizona . 

Maine  coast  

Southwestern  Utali . .  . 


Area  in  | 
Sq.  Milei 


3.348 
252 
1,125 

4 

324 
249 

17 

m 

77 
1,534 

397 

118 
124 

2,200 
958 
8 
120 


Distinctive  Charaeteristi  cs 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  proporties. 
Geysers;  boiling  springs;  niu<J  volcanoes;  petri 

forests;  Gro.nd  Canyon  of  the  Yellov/stone. 
12,000  sequoia  trees  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  some 

25  to  36  feet  in  diamet<?r;  cave. 
Valley  of  world-famed  beauty;,  loifty  cliffs;  many 

waterfalls  of  extraord'y  height;;?  gf  ovea  of  big  trees. 
Created  to  pr^erve  Gen.  Grant  Tree,  35  ft.  in  diam. 
28  glaciers;  48  $q.  mfles  of  glacier,  5£)  to  500  ft.  thick - 
Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  extinct 

volcano;  sides  1,000  feet  high;  iava;  fishing. 
Miles  of  galleries  and  Ghambers  containing  peculiar 

formations.  , 
Many  sulph.  and  oth.  sprin'gs  posses^. medicinal  value. 
An  imuortant  wild  animal  preserve. 
Most  notable,  best  preserved  prehistoric  cliff  dweli'gs. 
250  glacier-fed  lakes:  60  small  glaciers;  precipices 

thousands  of  feet  deep. 
Heart  of  the  Rockies;  snowy  range,  peaks  11,000  to 

14,250  feet  altitude. 
Kilauea  &  Mauna  Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala  on  Maui 
Only  active  volcano  In  U.  S.  proper;  hot  springs:, 

mud  geysers. 
Higliest  mountain  in  North  America. 
Greatest  example  of  erosion  in  the  world. 
Group  of  granite  mountains  on  Mt.  Desert  Isl. 
Zion  Canyon,  800  to  2,000  feet  deep. 


They 


Hoi  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas,  has  an  area#f  911.63  Licve?,.    There  are  46  of  the  hot  springs, 
are  used  for  gout,  rheumatism,  mala.ria,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  etc. 

Tliere  are  also  seven  National  Military  and  other  parks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
They  are  as  follows:  Chickamauaja  and  Chattanooga,  Georgia  and  Tennessee;  S  iDoh,  Tennessee;  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania;  Vicksburg,  Mississippi;  Autietam  Battlefield,  Maryland;  Lincoln's  birthplace,  Kentucky; 
Guilford  Court  House,  North  Carolina. 

The  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  area  480  acres,  is  reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  by  stage  from 
Florence,  Arizona.  • 

The  National  parks  and  reservations  mentioned  are  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  Sticretary  of  the 
Interior.  Congress,  by  act  of  August  25,  1916,  created  a  National  Park  Service,  and  placed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  a 
director  of  such  service.  General  information,  the  annual  administrative  reports,  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to  tiie  parks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Director  oi  the  N  ational  P-ark  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  superintendents  of  the  park^. 

OTHER  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  8,  1906,  interdeoartmental  regulations  governing  the  ex- 
cavation, appropriation,  etc.,  of  prehistoric  ruins  or  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  As;riculture,  and  War.  Applications  for  permits  to  mako  excavations  on  the 
public  lands,  Indian  reservations,  or  the  national  monuments  named  below  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  following  have  been  preserved  from  entry_and  set  aside  as  national  mon- 
uments: Devils  Tower,  Wyoming;  Montezuma  Castle,  Arizona;  Petrified  Forest,  i>;^-izona;  El  Morro. 
New  INIexico;  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico;  Muir  Woods,  California;  Natural  Brid^^es,  Utah;  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern,  Montana;  Tum.'^cacori,  Arizona;  Navajo,  Arizona;  Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyoming;  Crrau 
Quivira,  New  Mexico;  Sitka,  Alaska;  Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah;  Pinnacles,  Califoniia;  Colorado.  Colorado; 
Papago  Saguaro,  Arizona;  Capulin  Mountain,  New  Mexico;  Dmosaur,  Utan;  Vcrendrye,  North  Dakou», 
Casa  Grande,«» Arizona;  Katmai,  Alaska;  Scott's  Blu^',  Nebraska;  Yucca  House,  Colorado. 

Ten  other  national  monuments  within  national  forests  have  also  been  set  aside  under  this  act  an<j 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vSecretary  of  Agricultui*e,  to  whom  inquiries  in  regard  thereto  should 
be  addressed.  Two  other  national  monuments  (Big  Hole  Battlefield,  in  Montamt,  and  Cabrillo.  in  ( -ali- 
fornia)  are  under  the  jarisdlction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 


THE  ASViERlCAN   FORESTi^Y  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Forestry  Association,  with  headquarters  at  1410  H  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  c, 
was  organized  in  1882  and  incorporated  in  January,  1897.  It  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  ofT)rivate, 
State  and  National  foresta  and  to  public  education  in  the  knowledge  of  trees,  tlieir  care  and  development. 
It  is  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  inculcation  ana  spread  of  a  forest  policy  on  a  scale  adetjuate  for  economic 
needs,  and  any  person  is  eligible  for  membership.  It  is  independent,  has  no  "official  connection  with  any.' 
Federal  or  State  Department  or  poUcy,  and  is-jQe voted  to  a  public  service  conducive  to  National  prosperity. 
It  asserts  that  forestry  means  tne  propagation  and  care  of  forests  for  the  productioti  of  timber  as  a  crop: 
protection  of  watersheds;  utilization  of  non-agricultural  soil;  use  of  forests  for  pubiic  recreation.  It  de- 
clares that  forestry  is  of  Immense  importance  to  tne  people;  that  the  latest  available  figures  show  that  tht' 
•forests  annually  supply  over  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  products;  employ  830,000  people;  pay  5440,000,000  in 
wages,  and  that  they  cover  550,000,000  acres  of  iana  unsuited  for  agricultui'e;  regulate  the  distribution  of 
water:  prevent  erosion  of  lands,  and  are  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  health  of  the  Natiou. 
It  recognizes  that  forestry  is  an  industry  limited  by  economic  conditions;  that  private  owners  should  be  aldei} 
and  encouraged  by  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  educational  work,  since  they  cannot  be  expected  r-* 
practise  forestry  at  a  financial  loss:  that  Federal  and  State  Governments  should  undertake  scientific  foresir.\ 
upon  National  and  State  forest  reserves  for  the  benchr  of  the  public.  It  de^fotes  its  influence  and  educrt- 
tional  facilities  to  the  development  of  public  thought  and  knowledge  along  these  practical  lines. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  25,000  in  every  State  In  the  Union,  in  Canada  and  all  over  the 
world.  The  subscribing  membership  is  $3  a  year;  contributing  membe?'ship  $10  a  year;  sustaining  member- 
ship $25  a  year,  and  life  membership  $10Q.  Members  receive  each  month  the  American  Forestry  Maga^pu  , 
which  contains  articles  pertainiui?  to  trees,  fore-its,  and  bird^. 

President — Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J.    Trc'i^urcr — C^has.  F.  Quincy.  New  York     I'Jf"  -^ 
live  Secretary  and  Editor-vi-Chiff — Pcrcivij]  S.  Ridsdale.  Wa'^hin-ron,  D.  C 
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AVERAGE  TREE  SIZES  AND  LUMBER  PER  TREE   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 


estimatea  of  logging 
Companies  on  Timber 
Holdings, 


Average 
Yield  Per 

Tree  in 
Board  Feet, 

Lumber 
Measure. 


Average 
Length  in 
Feet  of  Per- 
•tion  of  Tree 
Used  for 
Lumber. 


Kind  oi  'IM.MHbK. 


EtiTIMATES  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Bureau  or  Forestry. 


Average 
Yield  Per 

Tree  in 
Board  Feet, 

Lumber 
Measure. 


Average 
Length  in 
Feet  of  Por- 
tion of  Tree 
Used  for 
Lumber. 


Average 
Diameter 
of  Tree  in 

Inches.* 


175 

474.4 

7.50 

550 

060 
1,200-2,000 
235 
350 
600 
222 

2,500 
6.962 
7.000-8.000 
2.500 


38 
48 

60 

80-90 
48 

r>o-70 
t 

24 
50 
65 
42 


140 

80-85 
t 


wnhite  spruce,  red  spruce. . ,  

Eastern  white  pine   , 

Norway  pine  

Western  yellow  pine:  > 

Rocky  Mountains.  

Calif  ornUt   . . . 

Western  wliite  pine,  long-leaf  yellow  pine. 

Short-leaf  yellow  pine  

Eastern  hemlwk  , . , 

Western  hemlock  

White  Oak  

Poplar,  yellow.  

Cypress  ,  , . . . 

Western  fir,  Douglas  Sr: 

Rocky  Mountains  

f     California  , 

\     Oregon  ,  , . . , 

Washington   o 

Redwood  , . 

Western  red  cedar.  


l.'>0 

:i50 
:m 

500 

H.  OOO 
•  400 

370 
500 
650 
560 

I.  000 
750 

500 

;t,ooo 


40 


66 
110 
50 
64 
50 
88 
48 
64 
72 

(>4 
120 


14 

18 

18 

22 
36 
20 
18 
24 
22 
24 
30 
28 

22 
;16 


4.000 
800 


144 


40 
30 


♦Diameter  oiit^side  bark  4.5  feet  above  ground,   t  Not  specified. 

A  CORD  OF  WOOD  OR  BTONlv 

.\  cord  of  wood  or  sione  contains  128  cubic  to^t.  The  s'tundard  sly. 
long,  by  4  feet  vride,  by  4  feet  high. 


col  d  of  wood  is  8  feci, 


NUMBER   OF   TREKS   JtEQUIRirD   TO   YIELD   ONE  CORD. 


Di.vm.Theb. 
(5  ft.  Above 
Ground). 

Hardwoods. 

Soft 
Wods. 

Diaji.Tkee. 
(5  ft.  Above 
(iround ) . 

Hardwoods. 

Soft 
Wo'ds. 

Diam.Tree. 
(5  ft.  Above 
Ground). 

Hardwoods. 

Soft 
Wo'ds 

North 

South . 

North 

South . 

North 

South . 

170 
90 
50 

10  in  dies.  .  . 

5 
\ 

'6 

,j 

b 

.7 
t) 

18  inches . . . 

19  Inches. .  , 

20  inclies ,  . . 

1.5 
1.3 
1.2 

1.8 
1 .5 
1 .3 

1 .9 
1 .6 
1.5 

12  inches.  .  . 

5  inches . . . 

25 

i;j  Inches.  .  . 

f;  .4 

4.5 

21  inches.  . . 

1.0 

1.2 

1 .4 

6  inches . . . 

20 

17 

11  incJics.  .  . 

;)  !o 

3.0 

:i.7 

22  inches . . . 

.9 

1.1 

1 .2 

7  inclies . .  . 

15 

13 

20 

15  inches .  .  . 

2 

2  .5 

a.o 

23  inches.  . . 

.8 

1.0 

1.1 

8  inches . . . 

n 

9 

i:i 

16  inches.  .  . 

l.Q 

24  inches . . . 

.? 

.9 

1  .0 

9  inches . . . 

8  • 

7 

10 

17  inches  .  . 

1  .7 

.2  ."o 

i  A 

The  figures  givojn  arc  for  trocs  of  avcriiL'c  h<;iuht;  ivllowancr.'^  slimild  be  inade  in  case  of  unnsujtlly 
or  tall  timtMir. 

WOOD  i  UEL  CSED  ON  FAIiMS 


Fitrms, 

State. 

1917. 

No. 

(Est.) 

Cords. 

60,000 

780,000 

N.  Hampshire . 

27,0(.i0 

324,000 

495,000 

Massachusetts 

37,000 

370.000 

Rhode  Island.. 

r.,000 

50,000 

Connecticut. 

27.000 

351,000 

New  York .  ... 

215,000 

3,010.0«)0 

New  Jeimry .  .  . 

33,000 

2e)4,000 

Pennsylvania  , 

218.000 

L9rt2,000 

Delaware  

U.OOO 

113,000 

Maryland ..... 

50.000 

650,000 

190,000 

3.420,000 

West  Virginia  . 

99,000 

1,584,000 

N.  Carolina. . . 

259.000 

4,403,0(K) 

S.  C  'arolina. . . . 

185,000 

2,590,000 

300,000 

4,800.000 

55,000 

605,000 

Ohio 

Indiana. .  .  . 

Illinois  

Michigitn .  . 
Wisconsin. . 
Minnesota . 

Iowa  

Missouri . . , 
N.  Dakota 
S.  Dakota . 
Nebraska.  . 
Kansas. .  .  , 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee . 
Alabama. ,  , 
Mississippi 
Louisiana . 


1917. 
(E.St.) 


271,000 
215,000 
2,50.000 
209.0<JO 
I SO ,000 
157,000 
215,0«3O 
275,000 
90,000 
90,000 
135,000 
180,000 
265,000 
250.000 
270  OOO 
285.000 
122.000 


No. 
Cords, 


3,523,000 
2,580.000 
2,2.50,000 
2,717,000 
2.3^10,000 
1,727.000 
1.075.000 
3,575.000 
270.000 
270,000 
4t15,000 
1,080,000 
4.770,000 
4.750.000 
4,8(30,000 
4,560.000^ 
1.830,000 


Texas 

Oklahohia. . . 

Arkansas  

Montaiia.  . .. 

Wyoming  . .  . 
Colorado. . .  . 

New  iVTexico. 
Arizona  . . . . , 

Utah ....... 

Nevada. .... 

Idaho  

Washington , 

Oregon  

California . . , 

U.  S  


1917. 
(Est.) 


4.30.000 
210,000 
225,000 
35.000 
15,000 
55,000 
45,000 
12,000 
23,000 
3,000 
36.000 
65,000 
50,000 
95,000 


No. 
Cords. 


3,870  .OOC 
2  100,00( 
4,275,00c 
350 .0<X 
150, OOC 
330, OOC 
405,00C 
1 08  .OOC 
184,90f 
33.00f 
324,000 
715.00C 
OOO.OOC 
950, OOC 


6.562,000  82,777,00C 


APPROXIMATE  WEIGHTS  PER  CORD. 


Kind  of  Wood 

Green. 
Lb. 

Air  Dry. 
.  Lb. 

IviND  OF  Wood 

Green, 
^  Lb. 

Air  Dry. 
Lb. 

Kind  of  wood 

Green, 
Lb. 

Air  Dry 

Lb.. 

Ash,  wliHe  

Beech  

4,300 
5,000 
5,100 
4.900 

3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
2,700 

Cottonwood . . . 
Elm  

;  4,200 
'  4,400 
5,700 
5,000 

2,500 
3,100 
4,600 
3,900 

Maple,  red  . .  >  . 

4.700 
5,800 
5.600 

1,6(")0 

3,200 
3,900 
4.300 

2.300 

Birch,  yellow . . 

Cliest  nnt.  , , , , 

Maple,  sugar . . 

Oak,  white... . 
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PRODUCTION  OF  CHIEF  KINDS  OF  LUMBER.  1918.  BY  STATES 
(The  figures  represent  boiird-measure  feet.) 


Yellow  Bine. 


Miss. 
Tex . . 
Ala .  . 
N.  C. 
Fla.  .  , 
Ark.. 
Va.  . . 
S.  C. 
Ga. . . 
Okia , , 
Mo.  . 
Tenn. 
Md .  . 
Del.  . 


2.486,847,000 
1 .448,893.000 
1,172,154,000 
1.037,659.000 
782,027,000 
765,912.000 
742,236,000 
454,015,000 
416,536,000 
352,682,000 
147.494,000 
42,062,000 
37.474,000 
30,223,000 
3.137,000 


White  Pine. 


Minn. . . 
Me.  .  .  . 
Idaho. , 
N.  H... 

Wis  

Mass, . . 
Wash... 
N.  Y... 
Mich. . . 

Vt  

Pa  

Va  

Conn . . . 
Tenn. . . 
N.  C. . . 


830,439,000 
237,466,000 
208,749,000 
188,569,000 
126,228,000 
99,377,000 
65,856,000 
69,842,000 
46,664,000 
25,722,000 
24,615,000 
9,410,000 
8,597,000 
8,017,000 
7,437,000 


Ark . , . 
Tenn. . 
W.  Va. 

Va  

Ky  

Miss 
N.  C.  . 
Mo 

Pa  

Ohio.  . 

La  

Ind. . . 

Ala  

N.  Y.  . 
Ga,  


237,678,000 
181,712,000 
175,130,000 
153,598,000 
113,312,000 
97,495,000 
87,947.000 
86,302,000 
84,729.000 
80,099,000 
77,105,000 
65,646,000 
29,578,000 
25,405,000 
24.529,000 


HerMock. 


Wis  

Wash .  . 
Mich. . 
Pa .... 
W.  Va.. 

N.  Y.;, 

Ore  

Me.  .  .  , 
N.  H, . 
N.  C.  . 
Tbnn , . 
Va. .  . , 
Vt.  .  . 
Mass , . 
iKy  . . . . 


498, 
275, 
266, 
200, 
85, 
70, 
68, 
62, 
36, 
31, 
28, 
26, 

'is, 

10, 

7, 


,936,000 

,693.000 

822,000 

,573,000 

511.000 

159,000  . 

159,000 

106,000 

511.000 

107,000 

982,000 

286,000- 

366.000 

,329,000 

631,000 


Western  Yellow  Pine. 


Ore   

Cal.,  Nev. 
Idaho 
Wash  .. 
Mont    . . 
Ariz.^ . . . . 
N.  Mcx... 

S.  D  

Col  


437.452,000 
357,351,000 
310,582,000 
220,231,000 
169,956,000 
81,583,000 
69,354,000 
29  033,000 
26,427,000 


Spruce. 


Wash .  . 

Ore  

Me  

W.  Va. 
N.  H.., 
N.  C... 

Vt  

N.  Y. .  . 
Minn. . 
Cal  


275,826,000 
215,828,000 
206.208,000 
45,258.000 
44,779,000 
31,912,000 
31,530,000 
25,433,000 
18,907,000 
16,663,000 


Maple. 


Mich. .. 

Wis  

W,  Va. 
N.  Y. .  , 


Ohio. 
Tnd".  . 
Vt.  .  . 
Ark. . 
Tenn. 


287,231,000 
141,151,000 
58,009,000 
46,691,000 
35,324,000 
28,443,000 
19,582,000 
11,449,000 
11.286,000 
7,719,000 


Afk . . . 
Miss .  . 
La ... . 

Tenn.. 

Ala. 

Mo 

Tex. . . 
S.  C. . . 

Va  

Ky.,.. 


196, 
148, 
104, 
56, 
29, 
24, 
16, 
15, 
11, 


,359,000 
,538,000 
,514,000 
,198,000 
,439,000 
,037,000 
448,000 
,576,000 
,036,000 
,151,000 


Cypress. 


La.  .  . 
Fla  . 
Ga. . . 

Ark.  . 
S.  C. . 
Mo.  . 
Miss. 
Tenn . 
N.  C. 
Va. .  . 


290 
85 

4i: 

40 

28, 
22; 
17 
13, 
13 
6 


,986,000 
370,000 
,836.000 
,638,000 
,898,000 
,256,000 
,711,000 
,581,000 
001,000 
,008,000 


W.  Va. , 
N.  C... 

Pa  

Va  

Conn . . . 
Tenn, , , 
Mass . . . 
N.  Y. .  . 

Ky  

Md  


85,123.000 
48,720,000 
42.880,000 
41,866,000 
28,250,000 
26,741,000 
17,201,000 
14,115,000 
11,069,000 
8,417,000 


Wis. . . , 
Mich. . , 
N.  Y. . , 

Me  

Vt  

W.  Va. 
N.  H,.  , 
Minn . . 

Pa  

Mass. .  , 


161.968,000 
48,807,000 
21,002.000 
17,071,000 
16,913.000 
15,678,000 
9.364,000 
7,769,000 
5.425.000 
3,412,000 


Idaho. 
Mont. 
Wash . 
Wis. . . 
Ore. . . 
Minn. . 
Mich . . 
N.  Y.  . 

Pa  

Vt.  .  .  . 


119, 
114, 
48, 
16. 
12, 
11, 
9, 


,941.000 
,250,000 
,248,000 
,496.000 
,841.000 
,890.000 
,348,000 
86,000 
46,000 
32,000 


Mich. . 
W.  Va. 

Ind  

Pa  

N.  Y. . 
Ohio.  . 
Ky.... 
Tenn. , 

Vt  

La. , . . 


,181.000 
,631,000 
212,000 
,249,000 
,573,000 
,733,000 
,438,000 
,694,000 
,575,000 
,574,000 


Yellow  Poplar. 


W.  Va, 
Tenn. . , 

Va  

Ky  

Ga  

N.  C. . 

Ala  

Ohio.  . , 
Ind . . . 
Pa  


52,462,000 
41.338,000 
34,088,000 
31,940,000 
21,538,000 
20,336,000 
J2,311,000 
8,683,000 
5,979,000 
3,507,000 


AVash . 
Ore.  .  . 
Idaho . 
Cal 

Mich . . 
Me 

Tenn . . 
Va. .  .  . 
N.  C.  . 
Wis.  .  . 


102.379,000 
45,797,000 
26,810,000 
21,358,000 
8.481,000 
6.241,000 
5,748.000 
3,326,000 
3,226,000 
3,220,000 


Tupelo. 


Wis  

Mich . . 
W.  Va. 
N.  Y. .  , 

Va  

Tenn. . 
Ind . . . 
Ohio.  . 
N.  C.  . 
Ky.... 


.462,000 
788,000 
195,000 
265,000 
.895,000 
,013,000 
805,000 
,775,000 
,718,000 
,249.000 


Elm. 


Wis .  .  , 
Mich, 
Ark . . , 
Ind . . , 
Ohio.  , 
Tenn. 
Mo.  .  , 
Miss.  , 
N.  Y. 
La.  .  . 


45,889,000 
28,841,000 
18,692,000 
12,876,000 
11,068,000 
10,450,000 
9,270,000 
7,238,000 
6,291,000 
4.467.000 


Miss.  . 
Ark, . , 
Minn. 
Tenn, 

La  

Mo .  .  . 
Mich . 

Ky., 
Okm.  . 
Wi^-.  . 


34,3455000 
28,281,000 
21,721,000 
15,844,000 
13,436,000 
6,114,000 
2,892.000 
2,298,000 
2,180,000 
2,014,000 


La.  .  . 
Ark. . 
Tenn. 
Wis. . 
Ind .  . 
N.  Y. 
Ohio . 
Miss. 
W.  Va 
Mich. 


,497,000 
,321,000 
938,000 
,887,000 
,300,000 
974,000 
,873,000 
,250,000 
,854,000 
,627,000 


Hickory. 


Ark . . , , 
Tenn . .  < 
Miss 
W.  Va. 
Ind  . 
Ohio 
La ... . 
Ky.... 

Pa  

Va  


,806,000 
,248,000 
,764,000 
,759,000 
,666,000 
,623,000 
,398,000 
,103,000 
,982,000 
.666,000 


Mo     .  , 

Tnd  

Ohio .  .  . 
Tenn, . . 

Kan  

111  

Iowa. , , 

Ky  

Va  

W.  Va. 


29,277.000 
11,941.000 
10.071,000 
7,581,000 
7,507,000 
6,130,000 
5,416,000 
5,263,000 
1,696,000 
800.000 


Me.  .  . 
M  inn . . 
Wis . .  . 
Mich,  . 
Vt  .■ .  .  . 
N.  TI.. 
N.  Y.  . 


30,161,000 
10,814,000 
10,430,000 
6,269,000 
3,527,000 
2,534,000 
1,469,000 


Ca.l..  Nev. 
Idaho . . . . 
Was:-) .... 
Oro  


104,778,000 
50,070,000 
32,790,000 
11,418.000 


Sycamore. 


Ark . . , 
Ind. , . 
Tenn . . 
Mo.  ,  . 

Ohio.  . 
Ill  

Miss.-. 
Ky... 

La  

Oku> ,  . 


,437.000 
,457,000 
162,000 
,773,000 
,868.000 
,730.000 
,714,000 
,518.000 
,075.000 
03^,000 


Redwood  is  cut  only  ih<^,al.  DouQlas  Fir  production  (1918),  board-feet— Wash..  3,578,831,000:  O'-v 
1,898,080;  Cal.,  219,267,000;  Idaho,  72.658,000;  Mont.,  3^.906,000.  Sugar  Pine  almost  all  comes  :;o: 
Cal.;  Lodge  Pole  Pine  from  Col.,  and  Wyo. 

Accordinc:  to  the  reports  of  lumber  manufacturers'  associations,  the  production  of  pine  lumber  in 
United  States  in  1919  was  in  board  feet  as  follows:    Southerti  pine,  4,2  >6.933,000;  Western  pine,  1,367.  ?  - 1 
000;  Douglas  fir,  3,608,297,000;  Eastern  white  pine,  172.197,000:  Xoc  tli  Carolina  pine,  269,744,000 

In  1918  there  was  produced  in  the  United  States,  1,362,187,000  laths,  and  5,690.182.000  shlnfflcs 

Average  value  of  lumber  in  1918  wa.s  $24.79  per.  1,000  board  foot. 
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WORKIVIE^S'$  COMPENSATION   LAWS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRlYORIES. 

Note — Injuries  covered  as  a  rule  are  personal  injuries  iirising  out  of  and  in  coursj  of  employment  not 
due  to  wilful  intention  to  injure  self  or  another,  or  to  intoxscation.  Maine  adds  unlesa  habit  of 
intoxication  was  known  to  the  employer.  Colorado,  Massachusotta,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Peansylvania, 
Washington,  Wiaoonsin,  and  Wyomina;  do  not  specify  intoxication  as  an  exception.    Illinois,  Montana. 

Ohio  make  no  exception,  neither  wilful  injury  nor  Intoxjcfttloa.  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Loiiisiana. 
JBouth  DQ,kota,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  and  Vermont  make  an  exception  also  of  employee's  failuro  to  use 
feasonabfe  safety  appliances.  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  and  •New  York  include  diseases  contracted  aa 
Insured  against.  Kentucky  excepts  results  of  pre-existing  di.s^^^^a  ^s.  Arizona  covers  injuries  caused  by 
iallure  of  employer  or  his  agents  to  exercise  due  care  or  to  ccmoly  with  any  law  atTecting  the  employment, 
Utah  includes  injiu-les  occurring  outside  of  the  State,  and  injuries  caused  by  the  wilful  act  of  a  third  person 
Oirected  against  an  empk)>'ee  because  of  his  employment.  .  Oklahoma  does  not  coVeiv  fatal  injuries, 

ALASKA,  1915. 

'  Administrative  System — The  courts.  Security  for  Compensation — Attachment  pending  action, 
*>r  employer  may  deposit  cash  or  bond  with  court.  Employments  Covered — Elective,  as  to  mining 
operations  leaving  five  or  more  employees.  Waiting  Period — Two  weeks.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Provisions — Only  in  fatal  cases  involving  no  dependents,  maximum,  $150.  Compensation  for  Dis- 
ability; Total,  (a)  Temporary:  (b)  Permanent — (a)  50%  of  wages  during  dlsai-ility,  maximum,  6 
months,  (b)  $3,600;  $1,200  additional  for  wife,  and  S600  for  each  child  under  16:  if  single,  $600  for  each 
dependent  parent,  maximum  S6.000.  Partial,  (a)  Temporary — (a)  50%  of  wages;  maximum  period, 
6  months:  maximum  amount.  S4.800.  If  permanent,  lump  sums  proportioned  to  number  of  dependents, 
ranging  from  $120  to  S3,000,  less  payments  for  temporary  disability.  Death  Benefits;  (a)  Dependents, 
(b)  No  Dependents — (a)  $3,000  to  widow  or  minor  orphan;  S600  to  each  child  under  16  and  to  dependent 
parents,  maximum,  $6,000:  if  single,  SI  200  to  each  dependent  parent,  (b)  S150  for  burial;  |150  for  other 
expenses  between  death  and  burial.  , - 

ALABAMA,  1919: 
CTo  take  effect  January  1,  1920.) 
Adm.  Sys. — Circuit  Courts  with  appeal  to  Supreme  Court^  and  Insurance  and  Compensation  Com- 
missioners. Sec.  for  Comp. — Ri^ihi  to  compansatlon,  and  award  has  same  preference  as  other  unpaid 
wages.  Employ. — Where  sixteen  or  more  are  regularly  ejnployed,  excluding  casualo,  domestic  servants, 
farm  laborers,  common  carriers  eniraged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  municipalities  (cities,  towns,  village, 
school  districts)  but  municipalities  and  employee  of  less  than  sixteen  may  elect  to  come  under  provisions 
of  act.  Wait. — Five  days.  Med  and  Surg. — Reasonably  nec^JssaiT  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
and  attention,  m^iclne.  supplies,  and  apparatus  during  first  sixty  days  of  disability,  not  to  exceed  $100, 
Comp.  for  D is  :  Temp.  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more 
than  Il2;  during  disability  not  more  ihaa  300  weeks.  Temp.  Partial — Fifty  o-^r  cent,  of  difference  between 
amount  earned  before  injury  and  after;  durhig  disability  not  more  than  30e  weeks.  Perm.  Partial — 
Schedule  oi^ates  of  payment  according  to  extent  and  character  of  injury.  Perm.  Total — Fifty  per  cent, 
of  average  weeiily  wa<i:.;3  ($3  '.o  $12)  for  530  w  ^oks,  reduced  to  $3  after  400  weeks;  incrvjased  5%  for  each 
totally  dependent  ctiild.  not  over  607o.  and  p3i-  wetik  to  not  over  $15.  Death  Ben. — To  dependent  widow 
or  husband  and  no  chill,  30% ,  widow  or  husband  an!  oa9  c  lild,  40%  ;  widow  or  husband  and  2  or  3  children, 
50%:  4  or  more  children,  60%;  to  dependent  orphan,  30%,  10%  added  for  each  additional  orphan,  not 
to  exceed  60%:  dependent  husoand  and  no  child,  25%;  if  no  husband,  widow  or  child,  to  one  parent,  25%; 
to  two.  35%;  grandparent,  brother  sister,  motiier-i  i-law,  or  father-in-law.  to  one,  20%:  more  than  one, 
25%.    Total  compensation  not  to  exceed  $5,000.    Expenses  of  last  illness  and  burial  not  to  exceed  $100, 

ARIZONA,  1912. 

Adm.  Sys. — Agreement-  arbitration:  reference  to  Attorney-General;  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp.— 
A  judgment  Is  collectible  without  relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws,  and  has  same  preference  as 
unp'aid  wages  or  claim  for  personal  services.  Employ. — All  especially  dangerous  employments.  Elective 
as  to  other  industries.  Especially  dangerous"  as  specified 'In  law  include  building  and  running  of  rail- 
roads, mining,  using,  making  or  woricing  near  explosives;  places  where  power  machinery  is  used,  working 
on  derricks  and  scaffolds,  etc.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — In  fatal  cases  where  there  are 
no  dependents  the  reasonable  expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  burial.  Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — 
A  semi-monthly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  decrease.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  semi-monthly  earnings 
during  time  unable  to  woric  at  any  gainful  occupation.  The  total  for  partial  or  total  disability  caused  by 
a  single  injury  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  Death  Ben.;  (a)  Depen. —  (a)  To  persoi:ts  wholly  dependent,  a 
lump  sum  equal  to  2.400  times  one-half  the  daily  wages  or  earnini^s  of  the  deceased,  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 
payments  to  children  to  ci*ase  at  18  years  of  age.  See  under  column  for  medical  and  surgical  provisions 
for  death  cases  where  there  are  no  dependents. 

CALIFORNIA,  1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  Subject  to  limited  review  by  the  courts.  Sec. 
.or  Comp. — Insurance,  is  required.  Policies  inure  directly  to  benefit  of  employee,  who  also  has  first 
lien  on  amounts  due  employer.  Self-insurers  may  be  required  to  give  bond  or  deposit  securities.  Claims 
or  awards  have  same  preference  as  those  for  wages.  Employ. — Ail  excepting  agriculture  and  domestic 
service,  which  may  c»me  under  the  act  by  joint  election.  Wait. — Ten  days.  Med.  and -Surg. — Such 
medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment  as  may  reasonably  be  required  to  cure  and  relieve.  In  case  of 
death,  the  reasonable  exponss  of  burial,  not  exceeding  $100.  Compen.  for  Dis.;  Total,  (a)  Temp.: 
(b)  Perm. — (a)  65%  of  average  weekly  earnings  durina:  such  disability,  (b)  When  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability reaches  er  exceeds  70%,  after  the  expiration  of  240  weeks,  a  further  benefit  varying  from  10  to  40% 
of  the  weekly  earnings  is  payable  during  the  remainder  ot  life.  Part.,  (a)  Temp.:  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  65% 
of  weekly  loss  of  wages  during  such  disabiUty.  (b)  55%  of  average  weekly  earnings,  for  periods  varying 
from  4  to  240  weeks,  according  to  the  degree  of  tlie  disability.  In  case  of  permanent  incapacity  or  death 
a  lump  sum  may  be  substituted  Tor  benefits,  to  equal  the>  present  value  of  the  benefits  computed  at  6%. 
Average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  considered  as  not  less  than  S6.41,  nor  more  than  $32.05.  Death  Ben.; 
To  persons  wholly  dependent,  three  timos  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased;  not  less  than  $1,000,  nor 
more  than  $5,000,  payable  at  least  monthly  in  instalments  equal  to  65%  of  the  wages.  P-iyments  to  children 
to  cease  at  18  years  of  age  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
three  times  the  annual  contribution  of  the  deceased  to  th-^ir  sunoort,  sublect  to  same  limitations  as  above. 
If  there  are  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  Treasury  of  $350  is  made  by  the  employer.  Disability  pay- 
ments and  burial  expenses  to  be  considei'ed  as  parts  of  above  totals. 

COLORADO,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission,  with  limited  appeal  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance 
is  required.  Insurers  are  primarily  liable  to  a  workman  or  "nis  beneficiaries.  Notice  to  employer  is  notice 
to  insurer.  Claims  are  not  assignable,  and  payments  are  exempt  from  attachment  or  execution.  Employ. — 
All  except  interstate  commerce  and  domestic»and  agricultural  labor  in  which  four  or  more  are  employed 
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hi  w^lich  employers  elect  to  come  under  the  act,  but  lose  no  defences  if  they  do  not.  Public  service  under 
Stale,  mumcipalities,  school  or  irrigation  district,  etc.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.,  and  Sur^.— Medical 
and  surgical  assistance  for  first  30  days  not  more  than  .$100  in  value.  ..  In  death  cases  where  there  are- qo 
dependents,  S75  for  funeral  expenses.  Compen.  for  Dis.;  Total— Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly  waees  during 
continuance,  S5  minimum,  S8  maximum;  full  wages  if  less  than  $5.  Part.— Fifty  per  cent;  of  the  weekly 
wage  decrease,  S8  maximum.  Total  not  to  exceed  S2,080.  Special  Schedule  for  specified  injuries.  50% 
of  weeklv  wages  for  periods  ranging  from  4  to  208  weeks.  Facial  disfigurements  may  be  compensated  for 
in  an  anxouut  not  exceeding  S500.  Payments  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump  sum  after  6  months.  Death 
Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent  50%  of  the  weekly  wages  for  6  years,  %8  maximum.;  total  not  to  e:?<ceed 
vS2,500,  nor  to  be  Ip.'^s  than  SI, 000.  If  death  occurs  during  receipt  of  disability  benefits  any  unaccrued  nnd 
nniiaid  rduaiiidor  ^rocs  to  dependents;  if  only  partial,  dependents. 

CONNECTICUT,  1914. 
Adm.  Sys.— Coinpen.sation  Commissioners.  Appeals  from  findings  and  awards  to  the  Suoerior  Court 
of  the  county.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  furnish  proof  of  solvency  and  financial  disability,  file 
security,  or  insure  in  approved  stock  or  mutual  companies  or  assoclatiofis.  Payments  are  , not  assignable, 
are  exempt  from  execution,  and  have  same  preference  as  wage  debts.  Employ.— AU  iiidustrieiS,  in  which 
five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employer..  Wait.— Seven  darye. 
Med.  and  Surg. — IMedical  and  surgical  aid  and  hospital  service  during  such  time  as  needed.  SlOO  for  burial 
expenses.  Com  pen.  for  Dis.:  Total— For  total  disability  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the 
employee's  earnings,  not  more  than  S14  nor  less  than  $5  weekly,  or  for  longer  than  520  weeks.  Part.:  (a) 
Temp;;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  A  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  but  not  more  than  $14 
per  week  or  for  longer  tlian  312  weeks,  (b)  For  specified  injuries  one-half  the  average  iveekly  earnings  .for 
fixed  periods  in  lieu  of  all  other  payments.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  approved  by  the  commissioner, 
provided  they  equal  the  value  of  the  compensations.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
comp«fnsation  equal  to  one-haif  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
a  weekly  compensation  determined  according  to  the  measure  of  dependence,  not  exceeding  one-half  the  earn- 
ings of  the  deceased  employee.  Compensation  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  $14,. nor  less  than  $5  weekly,  and 
shall  not  continue  longer  than  312  weeks.  A  widow's  or  widower's  dependence  ceases  up.on  remarriage, 
and  a  child's  upon  reaching  18  years  of  age,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.  If  a  widow  or 
dependent  v/idower  xlies  during  the  term  of  benefit  payments,  subsequent  payments  go  to  other  dependents, 
if  any.  - 

DELAWARE.  191S. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  three,  whose  award  is  final,  unless  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  county  within  10  days.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  in  a  stock  or  mutual  com- 
pany, or  deposit  of  security,  indemnity  or  bond.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  servants,  farm  and 
casual  laborers,  outworkers.  State  officers,  and  servants  and  employees  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Wait. — Fourteen  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  $25  during  waiting  period;  $100  for  burial. 
Com  pen.  for  Dis.;  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wages  for  270  weeks,  and  .thereafter  20%.  Death  Ben. — 
For  a  dependent  widow  or  widower,  25%  of  wages,  with  additional  percentages  up  to  60%,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dependents  and  cliildrci*^ under  10. 

HAWAII,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Boards  for  each  county;  appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  .for  Comp.— Pay 
ments  are  preferred  the  same  as  wage  claims.  -  Employees  have  direct  recourse  to  insuring  company. 
Insolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  insurer.  Emploj'. — All  public  and  all  industrial  employment 
for  pecuniary  gain.  Wait.— Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  surgical  medical  and  hospital 
ser\'1ces  during  disabihty,  not  exceeding  S150;  $100  funeral  expenses  if  death  within  6  months.  Compen. 
for  Dis.;  Total— Sixty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages,  $3  minimum,  SIS  mq^cimum,  for  not  longer  than  312 
weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  $3,  fidl  wages  will  be  paid  unless  disability  is 
permanent,  when  $3  will  be  paid.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wage  decrease,  $12  maxim lun,  not  over 
312  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Fixed  awards  for  specified  injuries  in  lieu  of  all  other  benefits. 
Payments  may  be  commuted  to  one  or  more  lump  sums  in  any  case.  Death  Ben.^To  widow  or  dependent 
widower  alone,  40%  of  average  weekly  wages;  if  one  or  two  dependent  children,  50%;  if  three  or  more, 
60%;  30%  to  one  or  two  orphans;  10%  additicmal  for  each  child  in  excess  of  two;  total  not  to  exceed  50%. 
If  no  consort  or  cln'ld,  but  other  dependents,  25%  to  40%  .  Payments  to  widow  to  cease  on  death  or  remar- 
riage, and  to  widower  on  termination  of  disability  or  remarriage:  to  children  reaching  16  unless  inculpable 
of  self-support,  then  to  18;  to  other  beneficiaries  on.  termination  of  disability.  No  payments  except  to 
children  for  more  than  312  weeks.  .  Wages  not  less  than  $5  nor  over  $36. 

IDAHO,  1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Board.of  three.  Awards  final,  unless  appeal  is  taken  co  tlie  District 
Court  within  30  days.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Private  employers  must  either  insure  in  the  State  Insurance 
Fund  or  deposit  security  in  form  of  a  surety  fund  or  guaranty  contract.  Employ. — All  public  and  private 
carried  on  for  pecuniary  gain.  Employees  injured  outside  the  State  are  covered,  as  well  as  .those  hired 
outside  the  State  if  they  would  be  entitled  under  law  of  State  where  hired.  Agricultural,  domestic  and 
casual  employees,  outworkers,  employees  of  charitable  organizations  and  members  of  employer's  family, 
although  excluded,  may  be  included  by  agreement.  Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
care  for  a  reasonable  time,  charges  being  hmited  to  those  which  prevail  in  community  for  similar  treatment 
of  persons  of  a  like  standard  of  living.  In  death  case,  $100  for  burial,  and  if  there  are  no  dependents  em- 
ployer must  pay  $1,000  to  Industrial  Administration  Fund.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  400  weeks,  and  $6  per  week  thereafter.  Doath  Ben. — To  dependent 
widow  or  widower,  45%  of  average  weekly  wages,  with  additional  percentages  up  to  65%,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dependents  and  children  imder  18. 

ILLINOIS,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Ditputes  determined  by  the  Industrial  Board  through  an  arbitrator  or  arbitration  com- 
mittee, subject  to  review  by  the  board.  Questions  of  law  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
Awards  constitute  liens  on  all  property  of  employer  within  the  county  paramount  to  all  other  claims,  except 
wages,  taxes,  mortgages  or  trust  deeds.  Injured  employees  are  subrogated  to  right  of  insolvent  employer 
to  insurance.  Employ. — Building  trades;  construction,  excavating  and  electrical  work;  transportation; 
raining  and  quarrying;  work  with  or  about  explosives,  molten  metals,  injurious  gases  or  vapors  or  corrosive 
acids,  and  all  enterprises  in  which  the  law  requires  protective  devices.  Other  employers  may  elect,  but 
forfeit  no  defenses  if  they  do  not.  Wait. — Six  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  surgical  aid  for 
not  over  8  weeks,  not  over  $200.  If  no  dependents,  a  burial  benefit  not  over  $150.  Compen.  for  Dis.; 
Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  employee's  weekly  earnings,  $6  minimum,  SI 2  maximum,  during  disability,  or 
until  payments  equal  a  death  benefit-  thereafter,  if  the  disability  is  permanent,  a  sum  annually  equal  to 
8%  of  a  death  benefit,  not  less  than  $10  per  month.  Partial,  (b)  Perm. —  (b)  50%  of  loss  of  earning 
capacity,  not  more  than  $12  per  week.  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  a  benefit  of  50% 
of  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  in  addition  to  temporary  total  disability.  The  basis  of  50%  is  to  be 
increased  5%  for  each  cliild  under  16  years  of  age,  maximum  65%.  Tlv^  minimum  of  $6  per  week  is  to 
be  increased  for  each  such  child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $750.    Tho  maximum  of  .$12  is  to  be  increased  .?l 
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for  each  child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $15.  For  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement,  not  causing  incapacity 
and  not  otherwise  compensated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  the  death  benefits.  No  payments  are  to 
extend  beyond  8  years,  except  in  case  of  permanent  total  incapacity.  Death  Ben.^ — To  persons  wholly 
dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  4  years'  earnings,  not  less  than  $1,650  (to  a  widow  with  one  child  under  16, 
f 1,750,  if  two  or  more  children,  $1,850),  nor  more  than  $3,500  (to  a  widow  with  one^hild  under  16,  $3,750, 
and  if  two  or  more  children,  $4,000).  If  only  dependent  collateral  heirs  survive,  such  a  percentage  of  the 
above  sum  as  the  support  rendered  the  last  two  years  was  of  the  earnings  of  deceased.  Lump  sum  pay- 
ments for  either  death  or  disability  mav  be  substituted  by  the  Industrial  Board  for  periodic  payments. 
Provision  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation  is  made. 

INDIANA,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Indusi/rial  Board,  with  appeals  to  courts  on  questions  of  law.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Con- 
tracts of  inBurance  must  enure  directly  to  benefit  of  persons  entitled  to  payments  under  an  award.  Pay- 
ments have  same  preference  and  priority  as  unpaid  wages,  and  are  exempt  from  claims  of  creditors.  Insur- 
ance required,  or  proof  of  financial  ability  to  meet  payments.  Employ. — All  except  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  for  which  Federal  laws  make  provision:  railroad  employees  engaged  in  train  service,  and  domestic 
and  agricultural  labor,  unless  employer  makes  contrary  election;  compulsory  as  to  State  and  its  municipalities. 
Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  hospital  services  for  first  30  days,  and  longer  at  option 
of  employer;  employee  must  accept  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Industrial  Board;  $100  for  funeral  ex- 
penses, if  death  from  the  injury  occurs  within  300  weeks.  Goinpen.  for  Dis.:  Totai — Fifty-five  per 
f^ent  of  wages  for  not  more  than  500  weeks.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300 
weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries,  55%  of  wages  for  designated  periods  ranging  from  15  to  200  weeks. 
Wage  basis  and  total  amounts  are  limited  as  for  death  benefits.  Any  payments  may  be  commuted  to  a 
Jump  sum  after  26  weeks.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50%  of  weekly  wages;  to  those 
partially  dependent,  amounts  proportionate  to  decedent's  contribution  to  their  support.  Term  of  payment 
ilmited  to  300  weeks.  Payments  cease  on  remarriage  of  widow  or  dependent  widowers,  or  on  children 
attaining  the  agei  of  18  vears  unless  mentally  or  physically  disabled  for  earning.  Wages  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  not  above  $24  nor  less  than  $10  weekly,  no  total  to  exceed  $5,000. 

IOWA,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Committees  of  Arbitration,  with  the  Industrial  Commissioner  as  Chairman;  limited  appeals 
to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  in  approved  companies  or  mutual  associations,  furnish 
proof  of  financial  ability,  deposit  security  or  contract  with  employees.  Claim  for  compensation  is  first 
iien.  If  insured  is  incapable,  insurer  must  settle  direct  with  beneficiary.  Employ. — All  industries  except 
ugriculture  and  domestic  service,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employer.  Compulsory  as  to  State 
and  municipalities.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reaso^^a1>le  surgical,  medical  and  hospital 
services  and  supplies  for  first  4  weeks,  not  exceeding  $100.  Reasonable  expenses  of  last  sickness,  and 
burial  not  to  exceed  $100.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.:  (b)  Part. —  (a)  60%  of  wages,  not 
more  than  $10  nor  less  than  $6  (unless  wages  are  less  than  §6,  then  full  wages),  for  not  more  than  300  weeks, 
(b)  The  same  as  for  temporary  disaoility,  to  be  paid  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  400  weeks.  Partial, 
(b)  Perm. —  (b)  Specified,  maimings — 60%  Qf  average  weekly  wages  Ifor  fixed  periods,  beginning  with 
the  date  of  injury.  Payments  for  total  temporary  and  total  permanent  disability  for  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  weeks  are  83  3^3%  of  the  weekly  earnings.  If  di^bility  continues  beyond  those  dates,  but  only 
50%  after  the  seventh  week.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  on  approval  of  the  Industrial 
Commissioner  and  an  order  of  the  court  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment 
*^qual  to  50%  of  the  wages,  but  not  more  than  $10  nor  less  than  $5  per  week,  for  300  weeks.  If  only  partial 
dependents  survive,  such  a  proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  employee  to  such 
partial  dependents  bear  to  his  annual  earnings.  If  employee  was  a  minor  whose  earnings  were  received 
by  the  parent,  a  sum  to  the  parent  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  provided  for  persons  wholly  dependent. 
U  the  spouse  dies  during  compensation  period,  unpaid  benefits  go  to  other  dependents  if  any;  if  she  remar- 
ries and  th«»B  are  no  dependent  children,  payments  cease. 

KANSAS,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys.— Disputes  not  settled  by  agreement  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Lump  sums  awarded  by  the  court  may  be  secured  by  order  of  the  court 
by  a  bond.  If  employer  was  insured,  insurer  is  subrogated  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  employer.  Claims 
;md  ^awards  are  not  assignable  or  subject  to  execution,  etc.  Employ. — Railways,  factories,  quarries, 
electrical,  building  or  engineering  work,  laundries,  natural  gas  plants,  county  and  municipal  work,  em- 
ployments requiring  the  use  of  dangerous  explosive  or  inflammable/mat.erials,  if  employing  five  or  more, 
and  mines;  employers  in  other  indv  stries  and  those  employing  less  thun  five  persons  may  also  elect.  Wait. — 
One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — On  demand,  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment,  not  over  $150  in 
value,  for  not  more  than  50  days.  If  no  dependents,  a  reasonable  expense  for  burial,  not  exceeding  $150. 
Comipen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Payments  during  incapacitj',  after  the  first  week,  equal  to  60%  of  the  earnings, 
not  le.ss  than  $6  nor  more  than  $15  per  week.  Partial — Sixty  per  cent,  of  wage  loss  during  incapacity, 
after  first  week.  Lump  sums  equal  to  50%  of  the  wages  for  sp^ecified  periods  are  to  paid  for  designated 
injuries  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation.  No  payments  for  total  or  partial  disability  shall  extend  for 
over  8  years.  After  6  months  lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  at  the  employer's  option,  the  sura 
to  be  agreed  ui>on  or  determined  by  the  court.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal 
to  3  years'  earnings  of  the  deceased,  not  less  than  $1,400  nor  more  than  .'$3,800.  For  non-resident  alien  benefi- 
ciaries (except  in  Canada)  the  maximum  is  $750.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate 
the  injury  to  such  dependents.  Compensation  ceases  upon  the  marriage  of  any  dependent  or  wiic-n 
I  minor  becomes  18,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  wage  earning. 

KENTUCKY,  1916. 

Adm.  .Sys. — Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  a  member  thereof,  or  a  referee  appointed  by  it.  Limited 
appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  accepting  act  must  insure  in  a  stock  or  mutual  company 
or  the  Stat©  Employees'  Insurance  Association,  or  give  proof  of  financial  ability.  Policies  must  provide 
for  direct  liability  to  beneficiaries.  Self-insurers  must  furnish  bond  or  other  security.  Benefits  have  same 
priority  as  wages  and  are  not  subject  to  assignment  or  attachment.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  service 
and  farm  labor  where  three  or  more  are  ehaployed;  excepted  industries  may  become  subject  to  act  by  joint 
application  of  employers  and  employees.  Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  aid  for  90  days,  unless  by  order  extended  to  not  exceed  $100.  Reasonable  burial  expenses,  not  over 
$75.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wa.ges  for  8  years,  not  over  $12 
nor  less  than  $';  total  iJbt  to  exceed  $5,000.  Partial — Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  wage  loss,  not  to 
exceed  $12,  for  not  more  than  335  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  Compensation  periods  are  fixed 
for  specified  injuries.  Lump  sums  may  be  awarded  after  six  months,  if  approved  by  the  board.  Death 
Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  65%  of  the  average  weekly  earnings,  not  more  than  $12  nor  less  than 
$5  per  week  for  335  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  proportional 
of  the  amount  for  total  dependency,  determined  by  the  degree  of  dependence.  If  no  dependents,  SlOO 
to  the  personal  representative.  Payments  to  a  widow  or  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  and  to  a  child  on 
reaching  the  age  of  16,  unless  incapacitated  for  wage  earning.  Payments  thus  terminated  go  to  other 
beneficiaries,  if  any. 


Lo  ws-~Workmerts  Compensauon,  ^ 


LOUISIANA,  1915. 

Adm.  Sys.— Disputes  arc  settled  by  Judges  of  the  courts  in  suiiple,  summary  procedure.    Sec.  foi 
Comp. — Insurance  not  re(viirerl.    Policies  must  give  claimants . right  to  direct  oayment."  Compensation 
payments  have  same  preference  as  wage  debts.    Employ.— Hazardous  trades,  businesses  or  occupations 
in  abseiice  of  contrary  eteetion:  extensive  list,  and  others  may  he  so  adjudged  or  brought  withia  acn  by 
voluh-tary  agreement.    Compulsory  as  to  State  employees,  its  m^uicipalities  and  public  boards.  Wait.i-^ 
TWo-^Weeke.    Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical,  surgical^  and  hospital  service,  not  over  $100.  $100- 
expefiises  of  last  sickness  and  burial.    Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — ^^Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  we-ekly  wages,  $S 
minimum,  $16  maximum,  for  not  more  than  400  weeks.    Partial— Fifty-live  per  cent,  of  the  wage  loss,  not  :: 
over'  !i^lO,  for  itot  more  than  300  weelvs.    Fixed  schedule  for  specified  injuries  for  periods  from  10  to  ISO 
W6eks.-  •  Payments  in  any  case  may  l>p  commuted  to  a  lump  sum  on  agreement  of  the  parties  and  approved  J 
by  the  'courtsi;  Death  Ben. — T<^"Tvi.;lov.-  or  dependent  w. dower  alone,  25%  of  weekly  wages,  4Gki%  .if  one 
child; -So *^<) 'if  tWoor  more.    If  one  '-hOd  uhruo  25  ^  40'"r  for  twO;  55%  for  three  or  more.    For  one  dependent  • 
parent.  25% ;  for  two,  55%.  Ii  one  brother  or  -ister,  25":'',,  and-10%/  for  each  other.  :  The  total  in.no  cme 
to  e^JCeed  50%,  33  minimum.  >>10  maxiinuMi,  for  not  over  300  weeks.    Payment  to  any  beneficiary  ceasest:. 
on  d^iith  or  marriage;  to  children  on  reaching  the  aese  of  IS,  unless  meiitally  or  physically  iJicapacitat^d.^ 

•  ■■■  ■  •  MAINE,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys.. — IndtLstrial  Accident  Commission /appeals  to  courts  on '<:iue>5tions  of  law.  Sec.  for  Comp. 
— IijbUrance  reauired  , unless  employer  gives  proof  of  solvency  and  makes  deposit  or  bond  to  secure  pay 
ments.  Claims  h^ve  same  preference  as  wiiges  debts.  Employ. — All  except  agricultural  and  domestic 
laDor,  and  seamen  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in  wnich  more  than  five  are  employed,  if  employer 
elects.  Abrosation  of  defenses  does  not  affect  cutting,  hauling,  driving,  or  rafting  of  logs.  Wait. — Ten 
davs.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  during  30  days,  not  over  $30  unless 
by  agreement  or  order  of  commission  a  larger  amount  s  provided  for.  If  no  dependents  not  over  S200 
lor  last  sickness  and  burial.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Three-fifths  of  the  wages,  for  not  more  than  500 
weeks,  S6  minimum,  $15  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  $4,200.  Partial — Thj-ee-fifths  of  the  weekly  wage 
loss,  not  over  $15,  for  not  more  than  300  weeks.  For  specified  injuries  causing  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability, three-fifths  of  the  w;iges  for  various  fixed  periods,  then  compensation  on  basis  of  wage  loss,  if  any, 
for  not  more  than  300  weeks  in  all.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  approved  by  the  commission,  after 
weekly  payments,  for  not  less  than  six  months.  Death  Ben. — To  persoixs  wholly  dependent,  three-fifths 
of  weekly  wages  for  300  weeks,  $6  minimum,  $15  maximum.  If  only  partial  depehtlents  survive,  amounts 
proportionate  to  their  degree  of  dependency  for  300  weeks.  If  only  one  wholly  dependent  and  more  than  . 
one  partly  dependent,  payments  are  to  be  divided  according  to  the  relative  extent  of  dependency.  Pay- 
ments to  children  cease  at  age  of  18,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  earning  a  living. 

MARYLAND,  1914. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Commission,  with  appeal  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp,™ Insurance, 
in  State  fund,  stock,  or  mutual  company,  or  proof  of  financial  ability  Is  required.  Policies  must  permit 
action  by  commission  to  sec  ire  payment^  to  pe^rsons  entitled.  Payments  not  assignable,  nor  subject  to  , 
execution,  or  attachment.  Employ.— Extra  hazardous  (enumerated  list) ;  others  by  joint  election  of  em-, 
ployer  atid'  employees.  Farm  and  domestic  labor,  country  blacksmiths  and  wheelwright-s  are  excluded. 
Wait.— Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Sur^. — Medical,  surgical,  etc.,  not  over  $150.  Funeral  expenses  not 
over  $75.  Comp.  for  Di.s.:  Total — Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages,  $8  minimum,  $16 
maximum  for  not  over  eight  years,  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  S5,  full  wages  wili 
be  paid.  Partial — SlKty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  weekly  wage  loss,  $16  maximum,  total  not  over 
$3,750,  specific  periods  for  specified  maimings.  Where  the  injured  employee  is  a  learner,  with  prospect  of 
increase  of  wages,  this  fact  may  be  considered  in  fixing  ;i wards.  Payments  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commission,  be  made  in  part  or  in  wnoie  in  lumo  sums.  Death  Ben.— To  persons  wholly  dependent.  < 
QG%  %  of  the  weekly  wages  for  eight  years,  not  more  than  $5,000  nor  less  "than  $1,000.  To  peri^ns  partly 
dependent,  66%  %  of  the  weekly  wages  for  such  portion  of  eight  years  as  the?  commission  may  fi^i^,  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3,000.  If  no  dependents,  funeriil  expenses  only.  Payments  to  widow  close  on  remarriage, 
and  to  children  on  reaching  the  age  of  16,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — On  request  of  either  party.  Industrial  Accident  Board  calls  for  a  committee  of  arbitration, 
whos?  decisio.'!  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must 
become  a  subscriber  of  the  State  Employees'  Insurance  Association  or  insure  in  some  authorized  liability 
insurance  company.  All  risks  must,  be  insured  in  approved  companies.  Payments  are  not  subject  to 
assignment,  attachment  or  exe{nition.  Employ. — All  industries,  if  the  employer  so  elects.  The  State 
shall,  and  any  county,  city,  town  or  district  accepting  this  act  may,  compensate  its  laborers,  workmen 
and  mechanics.  Wait. — Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services,  and 
medicines  as  needed,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  in  unusual  cases  for  a  longer  perio'd,  in  the  discretion  of 
'the  board.  Reasonable  expenses  of  burial,  not  over  $100.  If  dependents  survive,  this  sum  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  compensation  payable.  Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — A  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average 
weekly  wages,  not  less  than  $5  nor  over  $14  p3r  week,  not  exceeding  500  weeks  nor  Sl.OOO.  Partial — 
Two-thirds  the  wage  loss,  not  o\'er  $10  per  week  and  for  not  longer  than  500  weeks.  In  specified  injuries 
(mutilations,  etc.),  two-thirds  the  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  $10  nor  less  than  $5  per  week,  for  fixed 
periods,  in  addition  to  other  compensation.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  in  whole  or  pari, 
after  payments  for  injury  or  death  have  been  made  for  not  less  than  six  months.  Death  Ben. — To  personi? 
wholly  dependent,  weekly  payment  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  employee, 
not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10,  for  a  period  of  500  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  If  only 
partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  portion  of  the  earnings  contributed  to  their  support 
hy  the  deceased  employee.  Children  ceasi  to  be  dependents  at  18,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapaci- 
tated from  earning  a  living.    If  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasury  of  $100  is  made  by  the  employer 

MICHIGAN.  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Either  party  may  request  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  appoint  a  committee  of  arbitration, 
whose  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  board.  The  Supreme  Court  may  review  questions  of  law. 
Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  with  the  State  or  in  approved  companies,  or  furnish  proof  ol 
financial  ability.  Claims  are  a  first  lien  on  all  property  of  employer.  Employ. — All  industries  if  employer 
electa;  compulsory  as  to  the  State  and  its  municipalities,  public  boards,  etc.  Wait.^-Two  weeks.  Med. 
and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  for  tlie  first  three  weeks.  If  no  dependents,  the 
reasonable  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  exceeding  $200.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — A  weekly 
payment  equal  to  one-lialf  the  earnings,  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  nor  for  a  period  longer 
than  500  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  and  not  exceeding  $4,000.  Partial — A  weekly  payment  eciuai' 
to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  not  over  $10  per  week  nor  for  longer  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  soecified  injuries 
(mutilation,  etc.),  50%  of  average  weokly  earnings  for  fixed  periods.  Payments  begin  witih  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  injury,  but  if  the  disability  continues  for  eight  weeks  or  longer,  compensation  is  computed 
from  the  date  of  the  injury.    After  six  months  lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  weekly  payments.  Death 


Laws — Workmen's  Co'inpenmtion. 
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gen, — To  persons  wiiolly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  deceased  workman's  earnings, 
not  less  than  S4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week  for  a  pesriod  of  300  weeks.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive 
«uCli  proportion  of  the  above  aa  the  amount  of  previous  contributions  bears  to  such  earnings. 

MINNESOTA,  1917. 

•  Adm.  Sys. — Judge  of  the  Distrlct'Court  determines  dispute  in  a  summary  manner,  subject  to  rerlewr 
by  Supreme  Court  on  questions  of  law.  Sec.  for  Gomp. — Employers  may  Insure  or  maintain  co-op^tiye- 
schemes.  Insured  workmen  have  an  equitable  Hen  on  any  policy  falling  due.  Claims  have  same  preference 
as  tmpaid  wages.  Employ. — All  excepting  common  carriers  by  steam  railroad  and  farm  and  domestic 
service,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employers.  Wait. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  not  exceeding  90  days  nor  $100,  unless  ordered  in  exceptional  cases,  when 
limit  is  $200.  $100  funeral  expenses.  Com  p.  for  Dis.:  Total — Sixty  per  cent,  of  wages.  Partial,  (a) 
Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — (a)  60%  of  the  wage  loss,  (b)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disability  (mutila- 
tions, etc.),  50%  of  the  earnings  for  fixed  period.  Payments  for  death  may  not  be  more  than  $11  per  week, 
and  for  disability  not  more  than  $12,  nor  less  than  $6.50,  unless  wages  are  less  than  $6.50,  when  amount 
of  wages  is  paid.  Payments  may  not  extend  beyond  300  weeJcs,  except  for  permanent  total  disability, 
when  the  maximum  is  400  weeks,  with  payments  of  not  more  than  $6.50  per  week  thereafter  for  160  weeks, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodical  payments,  but  in  case  of 
compensation  for  death,  permanent  total  disability,  or  certain  malmlngs,  the  consent  of  the  court  must 
be  obtained.  Death  Ben. — To  a  widow  alone,  35%  of  monthly  wages  of  deceased,  increasing  to  60%  if 
four  or  more  children;  to  a  dependent  husband  alone,  25%.  to  a  dependent  orphan,  40%,  with  10%  ad- 
ditlonjil  for  each  additional  orphan,  with  a  maximum  of  60%  to  the  dependent  parent  or  parents,  if  no 
dependent  widow,  widower,  or  children,  30%  If  on©  parent  and  40%  if  both  survive;  if  none  of  the  foregoing, 
but  a  brother,  sister,  grandparent,  mother-in-law,  or  father-in-law  is  wholly  dependent,  if  but  one  such 
rttlative,  25%,  or  if  more  than  one,  30%,  divided  equally.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  that  pro- 
port-ion  of  benefits  provided  for  actual  dependents  which  contributions  bore  to  wages  earned.  Payments 
continue  for  not  more  than  300  weeks,  and  cease  upon  marriage  or  when  sixtefui,  unlebs  mentally  or  physically 
^ncELipacitated.  There  is  provision  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  Incapacitated  or  baadir 
capped  by  injuries.    If  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasury  of  $100  is  made  by  employer, 

MISSOURI,  1919. 

Adm.  Sys. — Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  x*equlred  imless  capacity  to  pay  one's  own 
risks  is  shown.  Employ. — All  except  casual,  farm  labor  and  domestic  service,  where  five  or  more  employees; 
officials  of  political  subdivisions  not  covered.  Wait. — One  week.  Med.  Ben. — Forty -eight  days.  Comp. 
for  Dis. — 66>^  %  of  average  earnings;  40%  for  total  perm.:  maximum  wages,  $15  per  week;  minimum,  $fe; 
maximum  duration,  400  weeks.    Death  Ben. — 300  weeks. 

MONTANA,  1915. 

Adm.  Sys. — Proceedings  to  determine  disputes  must  be  Instituted  before  the  Board  and  not  elsewhere; 
limited  appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  may  carry  his  own  insurance  on  proof  of  fltianclal 
ability;  may  insure  in  any  company  in  State,  or  may  contribute  to  State  fund.  Liabilities  under  act  are 
first  lien  upon  any  deposit,  and  on  other  property  pro-rata  with  other  lienable  chilras..  Employ. — All 
inherently  hazardous  works  and  occupations,  Including  manufactures,  construction  work,  transportation 
and  repair  of  means  thereof,  and  any  hazardous  occupations  not  eniunerated,  in  which  employers  elect, 
but  not  including  agricultural,  domestic  or  casual  labor.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
and  hospital  services  during  first  two  weeks,  not  over  $50,  unless  there  is  a  hospital  contract.  $75  for 
funeral  expenses,  if  death  occurs  within  six  months.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — 
(a)  50%  of  wages  during  disability,  $10  maximum,  $6  minimum,  unless  wages  are  less  than  $6,  when  full 
wages  will  be  paid,  for  not  more  thail  300  weeks,  (b)  Same  scale  as  above  for  400  weeks,  then  $5  per  week, 
Willie  disability  continues.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  50%  of  wage  loss,  wages  and  benefits 
not  to  exceed  $10  nor  fall  below  $6,  unless  wages  were  less  than  $6;  payments  to  continue  not  more  than 
150  weeks  for  permanent  ca.ses,  and  50  weeks  where  disability  is  temporary,  (b)  For  malmings,  com- 
pensation of  same  scale  and  limits  as  in  total  temporary,  for  terms  ranging  from  3  to.  200  weeks.  Death 
Ben. — To  widow,  vpidower,  child,  or  children  under  16,  or  invalid  child  over  16,  50%  of  wages  of  the  de- 
ceased if  residents  of  the  United  States,  if  not,  25%  ,  unless  otherwise  required  by  treaty.  To  major  depend- 
ents (father  or  mother),  in  case  there  are  no  beneficiaries,  40%.  To  minor  dependents  (brothers  or  slsteris 
actually  dependent),  if  no  beneficiarj-  or  major  dependent,  30%.  Non-resident  alien  dependents  receive 
nothing  unless  required  by  treaty.  Terms  of  payments  may  not  exceed  400  weeks,  $1©  maximum,  $6 
minimum;  if  wages  less  than  $6,  then  full  wages.  Payments  cease  on  remarriage  of.  widow  or  widower, 
or  when  child,  brother,  or  sister  reaches  the  age  of  16,  imless  an  invalid. 

NEBRASKA.  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Compensation  Commissioner;  appeal  to  District  Court  of  county,  with  further  appeal 
to  Supreme  Court.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  insure  or  give  proof  of  financial  ability.  Policies 
must  inure  directly  to  beneficiaries.  Aw:irds  have  same  preference  as  wage  claims.  Employ. — All  indus- 
tries, except  domestic  service,  agriculture,  and  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  absence  of  contrary  election. 
Exempt  employees  may  make  affirmative  election.  Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
and  hospital  service  during  first  21  days,  not  over  $200.  Time  may  be  extended  in  cases  of  disraeinberment 
or  major  operations.  A  reasonable  sum,  not  over  $100,  for  expenses  of  last  sickness /and  burial.  Comp. 
for  Dis.:  Total — 66%  %  of  tlie  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than  $12  per  week  for  300  weeks; 
thereafter,  while  disability  lasts,  45%,  not  less  than  $4.50  nor  more  than  $9.  If  weekly  wages  are  less 
than  minimum,  full  wages  are  paid.  Partial — 66%  %  of  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  over  $12  per  week 
Dor  for  more  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  66%%  of  wages  for  fixed 
periods  in  lieu  of  other  payments,  $12  maximum,  $6  minimum,  unless  wages  are  less  than  $6,  when  full 
wages  are  to  be  paid.  Payments  begin  with  the  eighth  day,  but  if  disabiUty  continues  six  weeks  or  more 
compensation  is  compute<l  from  date  of  injury.  Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  paymente, 
but  if  for  death  or  permanent  disability,  the  approval  of  the  court  must  be  obtained.  Death  Ben.rr^o 
persons  wholly  dependent,  66%  %  of  the  employee's  wages,  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than  $12;  not  exceed- 
ing 350  weeks;  if  wages  were  less  than  $6,  full  .wages.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  proportion  of 
ithe  above  corresponding  to  the  relation  the  contribution  of  deceased  to  their  support  bore  to  his  wages. 
Compensation  to  children  ceases  when  they  reach  16.  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  from  earning. 

NEVADA.  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  in  State  Insurance 
Fund.  State  management  of  fund  and  collection  of  premiums  by  the  State.  Payments  not  assignable, 
exempt  from  attachment,  etc.  Employ. — AH  except  domestic  and  farm  labor,  provided  the  employer 
elects;  compulsory  as  to  the  State  and  its  municipalities.  Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  aid  for  90  days,  but  may  be  extended  to  one  year  by  the  Indtifih 
trial  Commission.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exoeed  $125.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — One-half  the  average 
monthly  wages,  not  less  than.  $20  nor  more  than  $70  for  twelve  montlis,  and  not  over  $60  thereafter.  PartlaJ 
—One-half  the  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  more  than  $40  per  month  for  not  more  than  sixty  months; 
wages  in  excess  of  $140  need  not  be  considered.  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  ete.),  a  monthly 
payment  equal  to  one-half  the  monthly  wages,  cot  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $(M:>  for  fixed  period.9«  in 
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adclUiaii  to  payments  for  temporary  totai  disability.  No  eompeiisation  is  payable  for  the  first  wwk  of 
disabliity,  but  if  it  continues  three  weeks  or  loneer  compensation  is  paid  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  The 
Industrial  ComraissloQ  may  permit  the  substitution  of  himp  sums  for  monthly  paiiments  in  an  amount 
uot  exceeding  $5,000.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent  widower,  30'%  of  the  avxjrage  wages,  with 
10' 0  additional  for  each  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  total  not  to  exceed  0(jH%..  M  only  children 
survive,  they  receive  15%  each,  the  total  not  to  exceed  6673%-  If  there  are  none  of  the  foregoing  4e-; 
pond ent  parents  may  receivo  25%  of  the  average  monthly  wage  during  d^)endency;  if  dependent  broT.hers 
ox  sistihTS  under  eighteen,  20%  .for  one  and  30%  if  more  than  one,  other  cases  according  to  the  facts.  Pay-, 
rnents  to  a  widow  or  dependent  widower" sease  on  remarriage,  but  the  widow  snail  receive  two-  years'  benefits 
in  a  lump  sum.  Payments  to  children  cease  at  eighteen,  unless  incapal)!^;.  Payments  to  .non-resident 
alieny  60%  of  above.    No  excess  of  wages  over  $120  per  month  considered. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  1912. 
Adm.  Sys. — ]:)isputes  settled  by  agreement  or  action  in  eQuity.  Sec.  for  Conip.—i:^'o  provision  for 
insurance.  Employer  must  satisfy  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  financial  ability  or  file  a  bond.  Payments 
have  same  preferences  as  claims  for  unpaid  wages,  or  for  personal  services.  Em pioj'.— Industries  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb,  including  operation  and  maintenance  of  steam  and  electric  roads,  v/crk  in  shops, 
mills,  factories,  etc.,  employing  five  or  more;  work  about  quarries,  mines,  foundricvs.  Wait. — Two  weeks. 
Med.  and  Surg. — If  no  dependents,  expenses  of  medical  care  and  burial  not  in  excess  of  SIOO.  Comp. 
for  Dis.:  Total— Beginning  with  the  fifteenth  day,  a  sum  not  exceeding  50%  of  averag»e  Weekly  earnings. 
Partial— A  sum  not  in  excess  of  50%  of  loss  oT  earning  capacity.  In  no  case  is  compensation  to  exceed 
SIO  a  week,  nor  run  for  a  longer  period  than  300  weeks.  The  court  may  determine  the  ainount  of  lump 
sums  payable  as  a  substitut<;  for  weekly  payments.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  (iopcndent,  a  sum 
equal  to  150  times  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  deceased,  not  to  exceed  .$3,000. 

NEW    JERSEY,  1914. 

Adm.  Sys. — Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  settles  disputes  in  summary  manner,  subject  to  review 
on  questions  of  law  in  Supreme  Court.  Workmen's  Compensation  Bnreau  by  amoniiment  of  1918.  Sec. 
for  Comp. — Employers  must  furnish  proof  of  financial  abiUty  or  insure.  Policies  must  he  for  benefit  of 
employees.  Right  of  compensation  has  same  preference  as  cUiim  for  unpaid  wages.  Employ. — All  em- 
plojmients  in  absence  of  contrary  election.  Walt. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and-  Surg. — Reasonable  medical 
and  hospital  services  for  first  two  'weeks,  not  over  $50.  Expense  of  last  sickness  and  of  burial,  not  exceeding 
$100  for  burial.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — (a)  50%  of  wages,  payable  during 
disability,  but  not  beyond  300  weeks,  (b)  50%  of  wages  during  such  disability,  not  beyond  400  weeks. 
Partial,  (b)  Perm. — (b)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  50%  of  wages  during  fixed  periods. 
All  weekly  payments  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  maximum  and  minimum  as  for  death  benefits;  A 
lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Death  Ben. — 
To  one  dependent,  35%  of  the  wages  of  the  deceased,  and  for  each  additional  dependent  5%  additional, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  60%,  payable  for  not  more  than  300  weeks.  Compensation  not  to  be  less  than 
S5  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  unless  the  earnings  are  loss  than  85,  when  full  wages  are  paid.  Payments 
to  widows  cease  on  remarriage,  to  orphans  at  eighteen,  unless  mentally  or  physically  deficient.  Provision 
is  made  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation.  If  np  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasury  of  8400  is 
made  by  the  employer.  ,  - 

NEV/    MEXICO,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — District'  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  file  bond  or  certificate  of  guarantee 
mutual,  or  other  insurance,  unless  he  can  satisfy  the  Judge  he  is  solvent.  Employ.— Extra  hazardous 
(enumerated),  where  four  or  more  are  employed,  or  where  work  is  carried  on  upon  a  derrick,  scaffolding, 
pole,  or  other  structure  ten  or  more  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground;  others  by  election.  Wait. — 
Twenty-one  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  .S50,  during  "waiting"  period  of  21  days.  $50 
for  funeral  expenses.  Comp.  for  Total  Dis.: — Fifty  per  cent,  of  earnings  for  520  weeks.  Compensation 
is  increased  50%  if  caused  by  employer's  failure  to  provide  safety  devices  provided  by  law,  and  decreased 
50%  if  caused  by  the  employees'  failure  to  observe  a  statutory  regulation  concerning  safety,  or  to  use  a 
safety  device  provided.  Death  Ben. — To  a  dependent  widow  or  widower,  40%  of  earnings.  6%  additional 
for  each  child  up  to  60%,  and  proportionate  amounts  for  other  dependents. 

NEW    YORK,  1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Industrial  Commission,  with  limited  appeals  to  the  coinrts.  Sec.  for  Comp,-— 
Employer  must  give  proof  of  financial  ability,  or  must  insure  in  State  fund  or  mutual, or  stock  company. 
Policies  must  inure  directly  to  beneficiary.  Payments  have  same  preference  as  unpaid  wages.  Employ. — 
All  iuflastries  employing  four  or  more  employees,  except  domestic  service  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Walt, 
— Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Mv"dical  and  surgical  treatment  and  hospital  services  for  sixty  days, 
costs  io  be  approved  by  the  commission.  ,S100  tor  funeral  expenses.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — 66'^^%, 
of  v/a^es  during  continuance.  Partiial — 66H  %  of  wage  lo.ss.  For  specified  permanent  partial  disabilities 
(mutilations,  etc.),  66H  %  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  separate  provLsion  for  disfigurements.  The  foregoing 
payments  may  not  be  less  than  $8  nor  more  than  $20  per  week,  except  for  certain  maimings  the  maximum 
may  be  S20.  Payments  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day,  but  if  the  disability  continues  for  more  than  forty-nine 
days  compensation  is  allowed  from  the  beginning.  Death  Ben. — To  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  aione. 
30%  of  wages  of  deceased,  10%  additional  for  each  child  linder  eighteen;  dependent  orphans  under  eighteen 
receive  15%  each,  and  dependent  parents  or  grandparents',  25%;  brothers  or  sisters,  15%  each;  aggregate 
payments  in  no  case  to  exceed  66%%.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  cease  on  death  or  remarriage: 
payments  to  children,  brothers  and  sisters  at  eighteen,  and  to  parents  when  dependence  ceases.  In  com- 
puting the  above  benefits  no  wages  in  excess  of  $125  monthly  are  considered.  Occupational  diseases  are 
included  as  accidents.  Amendments  of  1920  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  demand  or  solicit  fees;  maximum 
(Compensation  is  increased  to  $20  a  week;  survivors  may  get  a  death  claim;  awards  are  liens. 

NORTH    DAKOTA,  1919. 

Adm.  Sys. — Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  compulsory:  Hi-M- 
insurance  not  permitted.  Employ. — All  public  and  private,  other  than  agricultural  aiid  domestic  sei  vice. 
and  common  carriers  by  railroad  (which  may  come  in  by  election).  Comp.  for  Dis. — Q6H%  of  wa^es 
during  total,  and  QQH%  of  wage  loss  during  temporary  partiai.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent 
widower  until  death  or  remarriage;  to  children  up  to  eighteen;  payments  to  parents  until  death,  remaiTiage 
or  cessation  of  dependency;  to  other  beneficiaries,  eight  years,  not  to  exceed  .^20,  nor  less  than  S6  per  week: 
funeral  benefit  up  to  $100. 

OHIO,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission;  limited  appeal  to  civil  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — State  Insurunet 
Fund.  Employers  must  insure  or  give  proof  of  ability  to  pay  benefits.  Non-insurers  must  give  bond  or 
security.  Insurance  is  under  State  control.  Claims  have  same  preference  as  on  tax  judgments.  Employ. 
— Al!  employing  five  or  more  regularly;  also  establishments  employing  less  than  five,  if  employer  elects  to 
pay  premiums.  Wait. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  hoeoital,  etc.,  uot  over  $200,  but  mon- 
may  be  allowed  in  case  of  necessity.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  -SI 50.  If  no  deixjndents,  medical  ami 
hospital  services,  not  over  .1200,  and  burial  expenses  as  above,  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (bj 
Perm. — (a)  Weekly  payments  of        %  of  average  weekly  w.agps  during  disability,  not  lesB  than  $5  nor 
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more  than  $12;  but  not  tor  longer  than  six  years,  nor  exceeding  $3,750.  (b)  A  weekly  payment  as  above, 
continuing  until  death.  Psfrtial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  .Perm. — (a)  66%%  of  loss  of  earning  capacity  during 
continuance,  but  not  exceeding  $12  per  weelc,  or  a  total  of  $3,750.  (b)  In  certain  specified  injuries  (muti- 
lations, etc.),  66?i  %  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  with  the  same  maximum  and  minimum  limitations  as  noted 
above,  in  addition  to  payments  during'  temporary  total  disability.  In  all  cases,  if  wages  are  less  than 
prescribed  minimum,  then  total  wages  are  paid  as  compensation:  an  expected  Increase  in  wages  may  b<! 
given  consideration.  Death  Ben. — -To  persoas  wholly  dependent,  66%%  of  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  deceased  for  eight  years,  not  less  than  S2,000  nor  more  than  $5,0OO.  If  only  partial  dependents 
survive,  a  proportionate  sum  to  continue  for  all  or  such  portion  of  the  period  of  eight  years  as  the  Industrial 
Commission  may  determlnG  in  e^icb  case,  not  exceeding  a  maJdmum  of  S5,000, 

OKLAHOMA,  1915. 

Adm.  Sys.— Industrial  Commission.  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Sec,  for  Com  p. — Insurance 
companies  or  fund  systems  must  be  approved  by  the  commission.  Claims  cannot  be  assigned,  and  pay- 
ments are  exempt  from  levy,  execution,  etc.  Employ. — -"Hazardous"  (enumerated  list  and  general  clause). 
In  which  more  than  two  are  employed;  agriculture,  stock  raising,  retail  stores,  and  interstate  railways  not 
included;  work  by  State  or  municipalities  is  included.  Wait.— Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Necessary 
medical,  surgical,  or  other  treatment  for  first  fifteen  days.  Comp.  for  Dls.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b) 
Perm. — (a)  50%  of  average  weekly  wages  for  not  more  than  300  weeks,  (b)  60%  of  average  weekly 
w.ages  for  not  more  than  500  weeks.  Partial,  (b)  Perm.^ — (b)  50%  of  wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300 
weeks;  for  specified  injuries,  50%  of  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods  in  lieu  of  other  compensation-  Payments 
may  not  exceed  $10  per  week  nor  be  less  than  S6,  unless  wages  were  less  than  $6,  when  full  wages  will  be 
paid.  Periodical  payments  may  be  commuted  to  lump  sums,  and  aliens  who  are  non-residents  may  have 
payments  conmiuted  to  lump  sums  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  present  worth, 

OREGON,  1916. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Accident  Industrial  Commission.  Review  by  Circuit  Court.  Appeals  from  Circuit 
Court  as  in  other  civil  cases.  Sec.  for  Comp.- — Insurance  under  State  control.  State  gives  subsidy, 
employer  deducts  1%  from  employee's  daily  earnings,  and  contributes  this  and  a  percentage  of  montiiU- 
payroll.  Employ. — All  hazardous  occupations,  factories,  mills,  and  workshops  using  machinery:  mines, 
quarries,  wharves  and  doclts,  dredges,  engineering,  telephone,  telegraph,  electric  light,  etc.  All  in  absence 
of  contrary  election.  Med.  and  Surg. — Transportation,  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  expenses,  not 
exceeding  $250.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — 
<b)  Monthly  pajTnents  as  follows:  If  unmarried,  $30;  if  with  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under 
sixteen,  $35;  if  husband  is  not  an  invalid,  $30:  if  married  or  a  widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or  children 
under  sixteen,  $6  additional  for  each  child  until  sixteen,  total  monthly  payments  not  to  exceed  $50.  (a; 
Above  payments  apply  during  disability,  Increased  50%  for  first  six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60% 
of  monthly  wages.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — (a)  A  proportionate  amount,  corresponding  to 
loss  of  earning  power  for  not  exceeding  two  years,  (b)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.), 
montlily  payments  of  $25  per  month  payable  for  fixed  periods,  less  any  time  for  which  compensation  was 

f>aid  for  total  disability,  A  himp  sum  at  the  option  of  the  injiu-ed  person  is  provided  in  some  cases.  Partial 
ump  sum  payments  to  any  beneficiary  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission.  Death 
Ben.— To  widow  or  invahd  widower,  a  monthly  payment  of  $30,  and  to  each  child  under  sixteen  (daughters 
eighteen).  $6  a  month,  the  total  monthly  not  to  exceed  $50.  To  orphans  under  sixteen  (daughters  eighteen), 
a  monthly  payment  of  $15  each,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $50.  To  other  dependents,  there  being  none  of 
the  foregoing,  a  montiily  payment  to  each  of  50%  of  the  average  support  received  during  the  preceding 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  $30  a  month  in  all.  To  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor,  a  monthly  payment  of 
$25,  until  such  time  as  he  would  have  been  twenty-one,  after  which  time  coiUpensation  shall  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  average  support.  Payroents  to  widow  or  widower  until  death  or  remarriage.  On  remarriage  of 
widow  a  lump  s\\m  of  $300,  Payments  to  a  male  cliild  cease  at  sixtA^en,  to  a  female  at  eighteen,  uitlpfc^s 
an  invalid, 

PENNSYLVANIA,  1916, 
Adm.  Sys. — Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  Appeal  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Gomp.~Empioyer.s 
must  insm*e  in  State  Fund,  a  stock  or  mutual  company,  or  give  proof  of  financial  ability.  Agreements 
are  filed  with  a  prothonotary .  If  approv<xi  becomes  a  lien  as  a  judgment.  A  separate  act  provides  for  dirci  i 
payments  to  beneficiaries.  Employ. — All,  unless  employer  elects  to  contrary.  Agricultural  and  domestic 
employees  are  excluded.  Wait. — Foui'teen  days.  Med  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and 
hospital  expenses  for  nrst  fourteen  days,  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,  unless  major  surgical  operation  is  necessary  , 
when  $75  is  the  maximum.  $100  funeral  expenses.  Comp.  for  Dis,:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wages  for  500  weeks,  $5  minimum,  $10  maximum,  total  not  to  exceeii  $4,000;  if  wages  are  less  than  $r., 
full  wages  will  be  paid.  Partial — Ilfty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wage  loss,  $10  maximum,  for  not  over  30<) 
weeks,  fixed  periods  for  specified  injuries,  $5  minimum,  $10  maximum,  full  wages  if  less  than  $5.  Payments 
may  be  computed  to  lump  sum.  Death  Beft. — Forty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  to  widow  or  dependent 
widower,  5%  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  60%;  if  no  parent,  25%;  if  one  or  two  children. 
10%  additional  for  each  child  in  excess  of  two,  total  not  to  exceed  60%  if  no  consort  or  child  under  sixteen, 
but  dependent  parent,  brothers,  or  sisters,  15%  'to  25%  of  wages.  Payments  cease  on  death,  remarrias  ■ 
of  widow  or  widower,  or  child,  brother  or  sister  at  sixteen,  not  to  continue  beyond  300  weeks,  imless  fot- 
children  under  sixteen,  when  15%  will  be  paid  for  one.  and  10%  additional  for  each  additional  child,  tol:il 
not  to  exceed  50%.    Basic  wages  aire  not  less  than  $10  ngr  more  than  $20  weekly, 

PORTO    RICO,  1917. 

'T  Adm.  Sys-— Workmen's  Relief  Commission,  with  limited  appeals  to  the' courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
A  Workmen's  Relief  Trust  Fund  is  administered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  island.  Rights  not  assignable, 
nor  subject  to  attachment,  l^mploy. — All  employing  five  or  more,  except  domestic  service  and  agricniltura! 
work  without  mechanically  driven  machinery,  and  common  carriers  by  railroad.  Med.  and  Surg.— 
Necessary  medical  attendance  and  such  medicines  and  necessary  food  as  the  Workmen's  Relief  Commission 
may  prescribe;  food  supplies  granted  to  be  deducted  from  the  award.  Burial  expenses  not  exceeding  $40. 
Comp.  for  Dis. I  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  An  amount  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  weekl.v 
wages,  .not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  37,  for  not  more  than  104  weeks,    (b)  The^sum  of  $1,500,  and  an 

■  amount  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $7,  for  a  maximum 
of  208  weeks.  Partial,  (b)  Perm. — (b)  Payment  is  to  be  made  proportionate  to  permanent  total,  follow- 
ing pa>^nents  under  temporary  total  disability.  The  time  and  manner  of  payments  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Workman's  Rehef  Commission.    Death  Ben. — Any  balance  of  the  sums  the  deceased  workman 

,  would  have  received  if  the  injuries  had  not  proved  fatal.  Benefits  may  be  apportioned  among  the  de- 
pendent legal  heirs  by  the  Workmen's  Relief  Commission. 

I,  -  RHODE    ISLAND,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Any  party  interested  may  petition  Superior  Court.  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  insure,  give  proof  of  financial  ability,  or  furnish  security  or  bond.  Insurers 
directly  liable  to  claimants.  Beneficiaries  have  first  lien.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  service  and 
agriculture,  if  employer  elects.  Defenses  in  suits  for  damages  not  abrogated  unless  more  than  five  persons 
employpd,    Wait. — Two  weeks    Med.  and  Surg. — Necessary  medicnl  and  surgical  care  and  bospital 
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services  for  the  first  four  weeks.  If  no  dependents,  the  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  over 
S200.  Gomp.  for  Dis,:  Total — A  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  wages,  not  less  than  $4  nor 
more  than  SIO  per  week,  for  not  more  tuan  500  weeks.  Partial — A  weekly  nayment  equal  to  one-half 
the  loss  of  earning  power,  not  exceeding  !R10  per  week,  for  not  longer  than  300  weelvs.  For  certain  specified 
Injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  in  addition  to  above,  one-half  the  wages,  weekly  payments  to  be  not  less  than 
.«4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  for  fixed  periods.  Payfaents  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day,  but  if  Incapacity 
extends  beyond  four  weeks  they  begin  with  date  of  injury.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  by 
order  of  the  Superior  Court  after  compensation  has  been  paid  for  six  m^onths  for  either  death  or  injury. 
Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings, not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  for  a  period  of  300  weeks.  If  onlj-  partial  dependents 
survive,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  which  the  annual  contrioutions  bear  to  the  annual  earnings 
of  the  deceased,  for  not  over  300  weeks.  Payments  to  children  cease  on  their  reaching  eighteen  unless 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.    Provision  is  made  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  1917.  ^ 
Adm.  Sys. — Indu.striai' Commissioner.  Arbitration  Committee,  one  represojiiative  of  each  side  and 
the  Industrial  Commissioner.  Sec.  for  Comp, — Insurance  required  unless  employer  r.in  lurnisn  proof 
of  financial  ability,  wiien  security  may  be  required.  Employ. — Ail  except  domestic,  farm  and  casual 
laborers,  and  employees  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Wait. — Fourteen  days.  Med.  and  Surg.— - 
Medical  care  up  to  SIOO,  for  four  weeks.  If  no  dependents,  $150  for  burial.  Comp.  for  Total  Dis. — 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  earnings  uo  to  a  maximum  of  S3,000,  or  four  times  average  annual  earnings.  Death 
Ben. — In  death  cases  practically  the  same  as  for  total  disability. 

TENNESSEE,  1919. 

Adm.  Sys. — The  Courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  is  required.  Self-insurers  may  be  required 
to  give  a  bond,  or  file  security;  policies  inure  directly  to  benefit  of  employes;  same  preference  as  for  unpaid 
wages  and  exemption  from  claims  of  creditors.  Employ. — Employees  where  ten  or  more  employees  are 
regularly  employed,  other  than  of  State,  counties  thereof,  and  municipal  corporations,  except  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  domestic  service,  coal  mines,  common  carriers  doing  interstate  business,  casual  emnloyees. 
Employers  of  less  than  ten,  mine  operators  and  State  and  mumeipalities  may  accept  provisions  Wait.— 
Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg.— Such  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  medicines,  suppiiee  and  apparatus 
as  may  be  reasonably  required,  for  thirty  days  after  notice  by  employee  to  employer  of  accident  In  case 
of  death,  reasonable  burial  expenses  up  to  $100.  Comp.  for  t>is.:  Total,  (a)  Temp. — Fifty  per  cent, 
of  average  weekly  wages  up  to  $11  per  week;  minimum,  $5  per  week,  during  disability,  not  to  exceed  300 
weeks,  (b)  Temp.  Part. — Fifty  per  cent,  of  difference  between  amount  earned  at  time  of  Injury  and 
amount  since  able  to  earn;  not  to  exceed  300  weeks;  special  schedule  for  specified  injuries.  Perm.  Total — 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  550  weeks,  not  over  S5  per  week  after  400  weeks; 
total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Death  Ben. — To  widow,  30%  of  average  weekly  wages;  to  widow  and  one 
dependent  child,  40%;  to  widow  and  two  or  more  dependent  children,  50%;  to  dependent  orphan  30%, 
and  10%  additional  for  additional  orphans,  not  to  exceed  50%;  to  dependent  husband,  20%;  to  a  parent, 
25%;;  to  two  parents,  35%;  if  no  widow,  child,  husband,  or. parent,  to  dependent  grandparent,  brother^ 
Bister,  mother-in-law,  or  father-in-law,  if  but  one,  25%,  if  two  or  more,  35%.  This  compensation  during 
dependency  for  not  more  than  400  weeks. 

TEXAS,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Board.  Appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp.— Employers  must 
Insure.  Compensation  is  payable  directly  by  the  insurance  association.  Benefits  are  unassignable,  and 
exempt  from  garnishment  attachment,  etc.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  and  fai^m  labor,  railways 
operated  as  common  carriers,  and  vessels  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Wait. — One  week.  Med. 
and  Surg. — Medical  and  hospital  care  for  first  two  weeks  and  hospital  care  for  two  additional  weelcs  if 
necessary.  If  no  beneficiaries  or  creditors,  expenses  of  last  illness  and  a  funeral  benefit  not  over  SlOO. 
Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — Sixty  per  cent,  of  average  weelciy  wages,  not  less  than  $5  ndr  more  than  $15, 
for  not  more  than  401  weeks.  Partial — Sixty  per  cenc.  of  loss  of  earning  power,  not  over  $15  per  week 
nor  more  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  an  additional  compensation 
equal  to  60%  of  the  average  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $15  per  week, 
In  lieu  of  all  other  compensation.  A  lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  for  weekly  payments  in  casea 
of  death  or  total  permanent  disability,  subiect  to  the  approval  oi  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  Death 
Ben.— To  the  legal  beneficiary  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  60%  of  his  wages,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $15,  for  a  period  of  360  weeks,  distributed  according  to  law  governing  property  distribution. 

UTAH,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission,  Sec.  for  Comp. — -Employers  must  insure  or  be  liable  to  respond 
in  damages.  Employ. — Public  and  private  emoloyers  of  four  or  more.  Agricultural,  domestic  and  casual 
laborers,  elected  officials,  and  employees  in  interstate  and  ioreign  commerce  are  excluded.  Wait. — Ten 
days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  $200.  $150  lor  burial.  Comp.  for  Total  Dis. —Fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages -for  five  years,  and  40%  thereafter.  Death  Ben. —  Dependents  are 
paid  55%  of  wages  for  a  maximum  period  of  six  years. 

VERMONT,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Commissioner  of  Industries.  Appeal  "to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  required 
unless  deposit  of  security  or  proof  of  financial  responsibility.  Employees  have  direct  recourse  to  insurer. 
Compensation  rights  are  preferred  claims.  Employ. — All  industrial  establishment's  in  which  more  than 
ten  are  employed,  commerce  as  far  as  permissible  under  Federal  laws,  domestic  and  casual  labor  excluded. 
Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. —Medical  and  hospital  service  for  fourteen  days,  not  over  SlOO. 
$100  for  funeral  expenses  if  death  within  two  years.  Comp.  for  Dis.r  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wages  for  not  more  than  260  weeks.  ^3  minimum,  $12.50  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  If  wages 
less  than  $3,  full  wages  will  be  paid.  Partial— Fifty  per  cent,  of  wage  decrease,  maximum  $10,  for  not 
more  than  260  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries,  50%  of  w^t'^^y  wages,  but  not  more  than  $10  for 
designated  periods  running  from  4  to  170  weeks.  Payments  inay  be  commuted  to  one  or  more  lump  sums 
in  any  case.  Death  Ben.— To  dependent  widow  or  widower,  33 H%  of  weekly  wages,  40%  if  there  be 
one  or  two  children,  45%  if  more  than  two;  if  no  parent,  25%  to  one  or  two  children,  10%  additional  for 
each  child  In  excess  of  two,  total  not  to  exceed  40%.  if  no  consort  or  child  under  eighteen,  and  dependent 
parent,  grandparent,  or  grandchild,  15%  to  25%.  Payments  to  widow  cease  on  death  or  remarriage;  to 
widower  on  remarriage  or  cessation  of  dependency;  to  children  on  reaching  eighteen,  unless  incapable,  in 
no  case  to  exceed  260  weeks  or  $3,500.  Payments  to  other  classes  end  in  20S  weeks  at  most.  Basic  wages 
not  less  tlian  $5  weekly. 

VIRGINIA,  1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Commission  of  three.  Sec.  for  Comp.— Policies  inure  directly  to  employee. 
Claims  or  awards  have  same  prelerencc  as  those  for  wages  Employ. — All  except  domestic  serviee  and 
farm  labor,  and  steam  railroads;  includes  publi^^  employment     Wait. — Fourteen  dai'^,    Med.  and  Surg. 
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—Medical  and  surgical  aid  by  employers  for  tlilrty  days.  Funeral  expenses  not  over  SIOO.  Comp.  lor 
Dis.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages,  maximum  $10,  minimum  $5,  total  for  disability  not  over 
500  weeliS  or  $4,000.  Partial,  (a)  I'emp.;  (b)  Perm. — (b)  Act  has  scliedule  for  permanent  partial,  loss 
of  tliumb  so  much,  index  finger  so  much,  and  so  on.  (a)  50%  of  woeltly  loss  during  disability,  not  more 
than  $10  nor  over  300  weeks.  Death  Ben. — Not  more  than  300  weelis  or  ^?4,000.  50%  ol  average  weciiiy 
wages  to  dependents. 

WASHINGTON,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Insurance  Department.  Review  by  Superior  Courr.  Appeals  from  Supen.v 
Court  as  in  other  civil  cases.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Accident  fund,  under  State  control.  Employ. — AH 
extra-hazardous  employment,  including  mills,  factories,  worl^shops  where  machinery  is  used,  blast  furnace'? 
mines,  quarries,  and  wharves,  engineering,  logging,  lujnbering,  building  trades,  telegraph,  telepiione,  aiKi 
electric  lights,  etc.  Railroads  are  excluded.  Wait. — Eight  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Proper  and  necessary 
medical  and  surgical  services,  and  hospital  care  if  injuries  temporary;  if  permiinent.  until  awards  are  maao 
on  basis  of  nature  of  disability.  Expenses  of  burial  not  over  $75.  Comp.  foi  Dis.;  Total  (a)  Temp  , 
(b)  Perm. — (b)  If  unraan'ied,  $20  per  montb;.if  with  a  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under  sixteen, 
$25  per  month;  if  husband  not  an  invalid,  $15  per  month;  if  married  or  a  widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or 
children  under  sixteen,  $5  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  $35;  if  so  helpless  as  to  requ  re 
attendant,  $20  per  month.  In  addition  to  other  benefits,  (a)  Paj^ments  as  for  (b)  during  disability,  Increased 
by  50%  for  first  six  montlis,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60%  of  montiily  wages.  Partial,  (a)  Temp*  (b^ 
Perm. — (a)  Payment  as  for  total  disability  continues  in  proportion  to  loss  of  eiirnias  nower.  provided  this 
exceeds  5%.  (b)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disabilities,  lump  sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000, 
others  to  be  compensated  proportionately,  if  the  injured  person  is  a  minor,  the  parents  receive  an  aduitional 
Bum  equal  to  10%  of  tlie  award  to  the  injured  person.  Monthly  payments  may  be  converted  into  a  lump 
sum,  payment  not  over  $4,000,  in  case  of  death  or  permaneni.  total  disability.  No  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
for  the  first  eight  days,  unless  the  disability  continues  for  more  tiiua  thirty  days.  Death  Ben. — To  widow 
.  or  invalid  widower,  a  monthly  payment  of  $20,  to  each  child  rr.cier  sixteen,  $5  per  inPntb,  total  not  over 
$35;  if  no  parent,  $10  to  each  child  undei' sixteen,  total  not  to  ox.'  eed  .$35.  To  other  dependents,  if  none 
above  survive,  a  monthly  payment  equal  to  50%  of  the  average  amount  previously  contributed,  total  noi 
to  exceed  $20.  To  the  parent  or  parents  of  unmarried  minor,  a  monthly  payment  of  $20«-  until  ho  wouM 
have  been  twenty-one.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  continue  until  deatli  or  remarriage,  and  to  a  chiiu 
under  sixteen.   If  a  widow  remarries  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  $210. 

WEST    VIRGINIA,  1915, 
Adm.  Sys. — Compensation  Commissioner;  limited  appeal  to  Supreme  Court,    Sec   for  Comp.- 
Insurance  through  a  State  fund.    Employers  of  approved  ability  may  carry  own  risks,  giving  bond  Pay 
ments  only  to  beneficiaries,  and  exempt  from  claims  of  creditors,  attachment  or  execution.    Employ. — 
All  except  domestic  or  agricultural  labor,  if  the  employer  becomes  a  member  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund 
Walt. — One  week.    Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  nurse  and  hospital  services,  not  over  $150  ($300  in  special 
cases).    Reasonable  funeral  expenses,  not  over  $75.    Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — For  permanent  total 
disability  (85%  or  above);  50%  of  the  average  weekly  wages  during  life.    Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm 
— (a)  50%  of  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  more  than  $10  per  week  nor  exceeding  26  weeks,  except  thar 
for  certain  ununited  fractures,  etc..  may  be  fifty-two  weeks,    (b)  50%  of  wages  for  periods  varying  wiiii 
degree  of  disability  (from  10  to'  70%),  from  30  to  210  weeks;  from  70  to  85%  disabiliiy.  40%  ol  wages  lor 
life.    Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments  in  case  of  either  injury  or  death 
Death  Ben.— To  widow  or^nvalld  widower,  $20  per  month  and  $5  per  month  additional  lor  each  child 
under  the  age  of  legal  employment,  total  fiot  to  exceed  $35  per  month.    To  orphan  child  or  children.  Si' 
each  per  month  until  fifteen,  total  not  over  $30  per  month.    To  other  persons  wholly  dependent,  if 
widow,  widower,  or  child,  50%  of  average  monthly  support  received  from  deceased  during  preceding  y(-.  ; 
not  exceeding  $20  per  month  for  six  years.    If  deceased  was  a  single  minor,  to  a  dependent  parent  5f > 
of  earnings,  not  over  $6  per  week  until  he  would  have  become  twenty-one.    If  only  partial  dependen 
survive,  compensation  computed.    Payments  to  widow  or  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  and  to  chiTdjon 
at  fifteen.    If  widow  or  widower  remarry  within  two  years,  to  be  paid  20%  of  bahance  of  10  years. 

WISCONSIN,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission;  limited  review  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp — Employer 
must  give  proof  of  financial  ability  or  insure.  Claims  have  preference,  are  non-aasignable,  and  exemi  t 
from  attachment  or  execution.  Commission  may  require  deposits,  purchase  of  annuities,  or  ibe  giviuc; 
of  bonds.  Employ. — All,  if  the  employer  elects.  Election  is  presumed  where  there  are  three  or  nir.  c 
employees,  except  as  to  agriculture  and  railroads.  Wait. — One  week.  Med,  and  Surg — Medico!, 
surgical,  and  hospital  treatment  for  ninety  day.*^,  and  for  such  additional  time  as  will  in  judgment  of  cons- 
mission  lessen  the  period  of  compensation.  Chri.'tiaiv  Sci^ice  healing  permitted  if  both  employer  avA 
employee  agree.  Occupational  disease  is  subject  to  compensation  same  as  industrial  accidents.  Artilic;;U 
limbs  supplied.  Reasonable  expense  of  burial,  up  to  .SIOO.  Comp  for  Dis  *  Total- — Sixty-five  r 
cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings.  .Partial — Sixty-iive  per  cent,  of  loss  of  earning  power.  For  cert.;.;:n 
specific  injuries  (mutilations  etc.),  a  sum  equal  to  65%  of  average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods.  rangiULr 
from  6  to  320  weeks,  wiiich  include  the  time  for  healing.  For  serious  permanent  distiguremeat,  a  lumi) 
sum  may  be  allowed,  nat  over  S750.  Paymonts  begin  with  the  eighth  day,  but  if  disability  continues  ior 
twenty-eight  days',  benefits  are  payable  for  first  seven  days.  In  case  of  temporfsry  or  partial  disability- 
aggregate  compensation  not  over  four  years'  earnings;  for  permanent  total  disatiilities  payments  are  limited 
—nine  to  fifteen  years,  according  to  age  of  injured  person.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  c  i 
any  time  after  six  months.  Death  Ben. — To  p,ersons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  earn- 
ings, but  which  when  added  to  any  prior  compensation  will  not  exceed  six  years'  earnings.  If  only  pan  h.l 
dependents  survive,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  four  times  the  amount  provided  for  their  support  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  weekly  instalments  equai  to  65%  of  the  average  weekly 
earnings.    Dependence  of  children  ceases  at  eighteen,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

WYOMING,  1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  settled  by  District  Courts  of  i]\o  counties,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  C'>  i  ' 
of  the  State.    Sec.  for  Comp. — Insu*.ince  in  State -fund  required,    insurance  under  State  control.  P;. 
ments  not  assignable,  nor  subject  to  attachment,  execution,  etc.    Employ. — Extra-hazardous  (enumera^t 
list),  in  which  three  or  more  are  employed,  interstate  railroads  excepted;  use  of  explosives  and  work  u  : 
feet  above  ground  included.    Wait.— Ten  days.    Med.  and  Surg. — None.    $50  for  funeral  cxpensi 
unless  other  arrangement  exists  under  agreement.     Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total  (a)  Temp.:  (b)  Perm, 
(b)  Lump  sum  of  $1,400  If  single,  $1,600  it  wife  or  invalid  husband,  and  a  sum  equal  to  $60  i)er  year  by: 
each  child  until  sixteen  years  old,  total  lor  children  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  sum  allov,  ed 
the  injured  workman,    (a)  $18  per  month  if  siniile,  $24  if  married,  and  $5  per  month  for  each  child  under 
Sixteen,  total  monthly  payment  not  over  $35,  and  aggregate  not  to  exceed  the  amount  payable  it  the  d;.- 
ability  were  permanent.     Partial  (b)  Perm.— (b)  Fixed  lump  sums  for  specified  injuries,  others  in  pro- 
portion.   No  payments  for  first  ten  days  unlr-ss  the  disability  continues  for  more  than  thirty  days.  Death 
Ben. — Lump  sum  payment  of  $1,20{)  to  widow  or  invalid  widower,  and  an  additional  sum  e<pjial  to  9Ca> 
per  year  until  sixteen  for  each  child,  total  for  children  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  paymenu 
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COMPENSATION  LAWS  OF  TH^:  VARIOUS  HTAT^B—Continued. 
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to  surviving  spoiise.  If  there  are  ilependcnt  parents  and  no  sponse  and  no  child  under  sixteen,  a  sum  equal 
to  50%  of  one  year'a  contribution,  not  excecdine:  S500.  Payments  to  non-resident  aliens,  beneficiaries 
arc  limited  t(>  33  H  %  of  the  above  amounts,  and  only  The  widow  and  cliildren  under  sixteen  are  considered. 

UNITED  STATES.  1916. 
Adm.  Sys. — ^Unlt^d  .Sl^ite.s  ivmployees  Compensation  Conimissiou,  Hitc.  tor  Comp. — No  provision 
lor  Insurance,  Payments  made  from  special  compensation  fund.  Employ. — All  civilian  employmenta 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Panama  Railroad,  Walt.— Three  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Keasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  .services  and  supplies.  .5100  burial  expeases,  and  transportation 
of  bodies  of  residents  of  the  United  States  dying  away  from  home,  if  relations  desire  it.  Gomp.  for  Dis.; 
Total — 06^^  %  of  the  monthly  nay  durinf?  continuance  of  the  fiLsa{)ility.  Partial — 66M  %  of  the  difference 
in  wa^e  earning  capyclty  due  to  suth  dUablllty.  PaA  iuenis  arc  subject  to  the  siimo  ma.Klmiun  and  mini- 
mimi  amoimts  as  in  case  of  death.  Payments  on  account  of  death,  or  pf^rmanont  disability,  may  be  com- 
puted to  a  lump  siun.  Death  Ben. — -To  widow  or  dependent  widowJT  alone,  35%  of  the  monthly  wages, 
with  10%  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  GG?.}*^''.  To  dcinendent  parents,  25%  if  one,  40% 
If  l)oth  are  dependent.  If  there  is  a  widow,  widower,  or  child,  the  purmts'  rights  are  subordinate,  and  the 
total  awards  may  not  exceed  ^f>H%.  Other  dependent  relatives  receive  benefits  in  smaller  amounts, 
subject  to  claims  of  fort^feolng.  Payments  to  wixlow  or  widower  terminate  on  death  or  remarriage,  to  a 
child  on  marriage,  reaching  eighteen.  Payments  to  other  beneficiaries  in  no  case  extend  beyond  eight 
years.  All  payments  subject  to  maximum  of  J<G6.G7  per  mont?i.  and  minimum  of  S33  3.'?,  unless  actual 
r!i mines  are  lesf^  when  rorapensatlon  will  equal  Piixnidgs, 


THE   SHERMAN  LAW. 

The  following  Is  the  text  concerning  Trusts: 

Sec.  1.  E^ery  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  tru.st  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  In 
rcistraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  in  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish« 
ments  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
«hall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  So.OCO,  or  by  imorlsonracnt  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  tne  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  In  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or 
Territories  and  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  Illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court, 

Sec.  4.  The  several  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  District- 
Attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  th^ir  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
Gensral,  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceed^ 
Ings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  vloiaflou  shall  be 
enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  Court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  bCf  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the 
case;  and  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  Court  may  at  any  time  make  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  before  which  any  proceeding  under  sec.  4  of 
thi-j  act  may  be  pending  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  Court,  the  Court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  In  the  district  in  which 
the  Court  is  held  or  not:  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  dlstrfct  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

Sec.  6,  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combination,  or  pursuant  to  any  con- 
spiracy (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in  Section  1  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  anoth.er,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  l7e  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 
and  may  be  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure 
.'ind  condemnation  of  property  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  Injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  atiy  other  person  or  corpora- 
tliin  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  tiierefor  in  any  Circuit 
<:ourt  of  the  United  St^ites  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to 
ilie  amount  In  controverhT,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  danut^'c:;  l)y  him  sunaSned,  and  the  costs  of  suit, 
including  a  rea.sonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  word  "person"  or  "persons"  wherever  used  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
corporations  and  a„^so<:'lations  existing  under  or  authori/.efl  hy  the  la^vs  of  either  the  Unite<l  SI  a  ten,  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  linvs  of  jinv  foreign  country. 

Approvt^d  .July  2,  IvSW. 

CLAYTON  ACT  AMEXDMENTiri  TO  SHERMAN  LAW 
Suits  and  proceedings  jigainst  a  corporation  may  «be  brought  in-any  di.'itrict  wtiorcin  found  or  trans-  , 
acting  business.    SubpocnaCvS  may  run  into  any  district,  except  that  in  (;lvil  cjises  permission  of  court  must 
be  had  to  bring  witness  more  than  KM)  mile*i.    Violations  by  corporations  deemed  also  that  of  indi^ddual 
directors,  officexs  or  agents  authorizing,  or  doing  any  of  jicts  constituting  violation  in  whole  or  in  part.  In- 
junctive relief  against  threatened  loss  provided  for.  and  temporary  injunctions  without  notice  under 
stringent  safeguards  (giving  security,  prompt  and  early  hearing,  etc.).    Special  provisions  enacted  to  cover 
disputes  between  employers  and  employe<?s.   In  general  so-called  "strikes"  and  "striking"  by  laboring  men 
and  unions  where  peaceable  means  aiui  methods  alone  are  employed,  cannot  be  enjoined.   Persons  or  cor- 
porations wilfully  disobeying  orders,  decrees,  etc.,  issued  under  the  Sherman  law  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 
proceeded  against  as  for  criminal  contempt.   In  such  cases  defendant  may  demand  jiirj'  trial.  Punishment 
,  lor  contempt  is  not  to  exceed  $1,000  tine,  nor  six  months  Impri.sonment.   Those  provisions  do  not  apply  tO 
C  contempts  committed  in  presence  of  tlie  court,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  Sherman  and  Clayton  acts  do  not  npplv  to  labor  or  farmers'  unions.  » 
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-  -  r-  MARRIAGE   AH&  DIVORCE  LAWS. 

Marrlago  Licenses— Required  in  all  tlie  States  and  Territories  except  Alaska.  California  and  New- 
Mexico  require  Jaatii  parties  to  appear  and  be  examined  under  oath,  or  submit  affida\'it. 

Marriage,  Prohibition  of — Marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent  are  prohibited 
and  punishable  in  Ala.,  Ariz..  Ark.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Del.  Fla.,  Ga,,  Idaho,  Ind.,  Ky.,  La.,  Md;,  Miss.,  Mo.,  Mont.. 
Neb.,  Nov.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Ore.rS.  C,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Va.,  and  W.  Va.  The  causes 
tor  absolute  divorce  given  in  the  table  are  in  addition  to  adultery,  which  is  a  primary  cause  in  every  State 
except  South  Carolina,  Marriages  between  whites  aijd  Indians  are  void  In  Ariz.,  N.  C,  Ore.,  and  S.  C, 
and  between  whites  and  Chinese  in  Ariz.,  Cal.,  Miss.,  Ore.,  and  Utah.  Marriage  between  first  cousins' 
Is  iorbidden  in  most  of  the  States,  as  is  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic  or  imbecile. 

Note— Marriage  between  first  cousinij  is  forbidden  in  all  of  the  States  except  Ala.,  Cal.,  Col  ,  Ct.,  Del.. 
Dist.  of  Col.,  Ga.,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Ky.,  Me  ,  Mass.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  R.  I.,  S,  C,  Tex.,  Va..  and  Wash.; 
between  step-relatives  except  in  Alaska,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Del.,  Hawaii,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  La.,  Md..  Minn..  Nel>., 
Nev.,  N.  Me^..  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Ore..  Pan . ,  Tenn..  Utah,  and  Wis.  


States. 


Alabama. 


Alaska.  

Arizona  

Arkansas. .... 

California  

Colorado. .... 

Connecticut . . . 


Resi  deuce  j 
Required . ' 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 


D.  of  Columbia 
Florida  

Georgia  


Hawaii . 
Idaho . . 


Indiana. 
Iowa.  .  .  . 


Kansas.  . 
■Kentucky. 


1-3  years. 


2  years. 
1  year. 


1  year. 
1  year. 
1  year. 

3  years. 

1  year. 


3  years. 
2  j^'ears. 

1  j'-ear, 

2  years, 

G  months 

1  year, 

2  years, 
I  year. 


1  year. 
1  year. 


Louisiana  

1  year. 

Maine  

1  year. 

2  years. 

Massachusetts. . 

.3-5  years. 

Michigan  

1  year. 

j  Abandonment  two  years,  crime  against  nature,  habitual  drunkenness,  violence, 
pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  mainriage,  physical  incapacity, 
imprisonment  for  two  years  for  felony,  confinement  in  insane  asylum  foi 
twenty  years  if  husband  becomes  addicted  to  cocaine,  morphine  or  similar 
drugs.  New  ground  for  divorce:  To  the  wife,  when  tlie  wife  without  support 
from  the  husband  has  lived  separate  and  apart  from  the  bed  and  board  of  the 
husband  for  five  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  the  bill  and'she  has  actuail.v 
resided  in  this  State  during  all  of  said  period.  Acts  1915^  held  to  authorise 
granting  of  divorce  to  wife  only  upon  lapse  of  five  years  from  ajid  after  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Felouy,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Felony,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  one  year,  excesses,  cruelty,  neglect  ta 
provide  one  year,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage, 
conviction  of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  habitruil 
drankeuness. 

Desei  tion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  •  cruelty,  forni<  r 

marriage  existing,  physical  incapacity. 
Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drankennesn  one  year, 

felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  failure  to  provide  one  year, 
habitual  drunkenness  or  drug  fiend  one  year,  felony,  former  marria^f 
existing. 

Fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  three  years,  with  total  neglect  of  dut; 
habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  life,  infamous  crime  iii- 
volving  violation  of  conjugal  duty  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  State 
prison,  seven  years'  absence  without  being  heard  irom. 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  for  two  years,  cruelty,  bigarny.  , 
felouy  followed  by  a  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least  two  years— anci 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  fraud,  want  of  age,  neglect  to  provide  thresh 
years.    "When  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  arose,  either  party  wa.s 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  and  has  contniued  so  to  be  down  to  the  tiiu 
of  the  commencement  of  the  action;  except  that  no  action  for  absolute  divorc.' 
shall  be  commenced  lor  any  cause  other  than  adultery,  or  bigamy,  unles,-: 
one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  comment: 
ment  of  me  action,  a  bona  fide  resident  of  this  State." 

Marriages  may  be  annulled  for  former  existing  marriage,  lunacy,  fraud,  coercion, 
physical  incapacity,  and  want  of  age  at  time  of  marriage. 

Cruelty,  violent  temper,  habitual  drunkenness,  physic;..!  incapacity,  desertion 
one  year,  lormer  marriage  existing,  relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 

Mental  and  physical  incapacity,  desertion  tnree  3'ears,  felony,  cruelty,  ion-o, 
duress,  or  fraud  in  obtaining  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  tlirui 
husbana  at  marriage,  relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  leper,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  ye;.:  , 
felony,  insanity. 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  two  years,  former  existing  marria!i<\ 
cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party;  divorced 
party  cannot  marry  lor  one  year. 
.Abandonment  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  failure  to  provif!  ; 

two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity. 
Desertion  two  years,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  ^pregnancy  <  ! 
wife  by  other  tnan  husband  at  marriage,  unless  husband  has  illegitim;i'a' 
child  or  children  living  of  which  wife  did  not  know  at  time  of  marriage.  Th-: 
marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage:     Insanity,  physical  incapacity,  former  existing  marriace 
Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  gross  negle<  r, 
of  duty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husbaiiii 
at  mari'iage,  former  existing  marriage. 
Separation  five  years,  desertion  one  year,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  loathsome 
disease,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  force,  fraud  or  duress  in 
obtaining  marriage,  joining  religious  sect  believing  marriage  unlav/ful,  pr^  :- 
nancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage  or  subsequent  uncliast' 
behavior,  ungovernable  temper. 
Felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  excesses,  cruelty,  public  defamation  of  o;  i  -  • 

party,  abandonment,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  fugitive  from  justice. 
Cruelty,  desertion  three  years,  physical  incapacity,  habits  of  intoxicaii 
by  liquors,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  inssjilty  under  certaii; 
limitations^. 

Abandonment  three  years,  imchastity  of  wife  before  ma.rriage,  physical  ine^i 
paclty,  any  cause  which  renders  the  marriage  null  and  void  db  initio.  Exceed- 
ingly vicious  conduct. 
Cruelty,  desertion  three  years,  habits  of  intoxication  by  liquors,  opium  or  other 
drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  physical  incapacity,  imprisonment  for  felony, 
uniting  for  three  years  with  religious  seet  believing  marriage  unlawful. 
Felony,  desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacitj%  and 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide. 
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Missouri. . .  , .  , 
Mx);iT;ina.  .... 

;\^>i)"i\sku. .... 

N^'vada. . .  

New  TiampsMre 

N-",v  .Jersey 


-\ -w  Vork.  .  .  .  , 
.\  'r:l»  Caroliaa 
No'^h  Dakota. , 


4j>rcfcCon ........ 

f'fHiiisylvania. . . 


for  to  Ilico. .  .  , 
FJiode  Island. . 


S<jufh  ('{irolina. 
8otrU  Dakota.  . 


T -aueBsee  

V:xh.  A,  .  . 

\  -naont ...... 

\  i'-~'itua  ...<,. 

Washington. . . 


Resldeiu-fc 
Ro<iiiired 


I  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year.t 
6  mouths. 
1  year. 


2  years. 


1  year. 

a) 

2  years. 
I  year. 

I  year, . 


1  year. 
1  year. 


1  year. 

2  years. 


1  year. 


I  year. 

1  year. 

2  years. 
I  year. 

1  year. 


Caudea  for  Absolute  Divorce. 


DGsertion  one  year.  habitu.«.l  drunkenness  one  year,  cnieltjr,  physical  incapacity, 

imprL3onment  for  felony. 
Felony,  desertion  two  years,   oonsansultiity,   physical  incapacity,  habitual 

drunk.^nneSv-*  by  liquor,  opium  or  other  drugs,  cruelty,  insanity  at  time  of 

maiTiage,  former  existing  nmrriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  huabaad 

at  marriage. 

Felony,  absence  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  crueHy,  indipcnitie», 
vagrancy,  former  existing  marriage,  physic<'il  incapacity,  conviction  of 
felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  wife  pregnant  by  other 
than  husband  %X  marriage.  • 

Cruelty,  desertion,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  yeaY,  felony, 
innocent  party  may  not  remarry  within  two  years  and  guilty  party  withia 
three  years  of  the  divorce. 

Abandonment  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  IncapACfty,  felony, 
failure  to  support  two  years,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  more  than  3  years. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  nabitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty, 
neglect  to  provide  one  year. 

Cruelty,  felonj%  ph.vsical  incapacity,  absence  three  years,  habitual  drunkennew 
three  years,  failure  to  provide  three  years,  treatment  endangering  health 
or  reason,  union  with  sect  regarding  marriage  tmlawful,  wife  separate  without 
the  f^tate  ten  years,  not  clrtiming  marital  rights,  husband  absent  from  Unitfld 
States  three  years  intending  to  become  citizen  of  another  country  without 
making  any  provision  for  wife's  support. 

Desertion  two  years,  cruelty.  No  divorce  may  be  obtalhed  on  grounds  arising 
in  another  State  unless  they  constituted  ground  for  divorce  in  the  State 
where  they  arose.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  cauaea 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  legal  age,  former  existing 
marriage,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  Idiocy.  In  other  cases,  aa 
action  may  be  begun  if  the  overt  act  was  committed  here. 

Abandonment,  eruelty,  neglect  to  ,  provide,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  /kvife  by  other  than  husband"  at  marriage. 

Adultery  only.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  such  causes  as  rendered 
the  relationship  void  at  its  inception.  '      •  ... 

Pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  thftn  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity, 
husband  and  wife  living  apart  for  ten  yea^s  and  hstVing  no  issue. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  j'ear,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  insanity,  physical 
incapacity,  force  or  fraud  Inducing  the  marriage,  or  want  of  age. 

That  either  party  had  a  husband  or  wife  living  at  the  time  Of ' the  "marriage 
from  which  the  divorce  is  sought,  wilful  absence  of  either  party  from  the 
Other  for  three  years,  adultery,  impotency,  extreme  cruelty,  fraudulent 
contract,  any  gross  neglect  of  duty,  habitual  drunkehness  for  three  years, 
the  imprisonment  of  either  party  in  a  penitentiary  under  sentence  thereto. 
The  petition  for  divorce  under  this  clause  must  be  filed  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  adverse  party.  The  procurement  of  a  divorce  without  this 
State,  by  a  husband  or  wife,  by  virtue  of  w^hich  the  party  who  procured 
it  I'A  released  from  the  obhgations  of  the  marriage,  while  they  remain  binding 
upon  the  other  party.   

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  grosa 
neglect  of  duty,  physical  incapacity,  former  existing  marriage^  pregnancy 
of  wife  by  other  thim  husband  at  marriage. 

Felony,  hiibitual  drunkethiess  one  year,  physical  Incapacity^  desertion  one 
year,  cruelty  or  personal  indignities  rendering  life  burdensome. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  personal  abuse  or  conduct 
rendering  life  burdensome,  felony,  fraud,  relationship  withia  proTiibited 
degrees,  physical  incapacity. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  abandonment  one  year. 

Cruelty,  desertion  five  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  excessive  u^of  morphine, 
opium  or  chloral,  neglect  to  provide  one  year,  gross  misbehavior,  living 
separate  ten  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruel  treatment  of  husband  by  wife, 
making  it  unsafe  for  him  to  live  with  her.  Either  party  civilly  dead  for 
crime  or  prolonged  absence.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  causejii 
rendering  the  relationship  originally  void  or  voidable. 

No  divorces  granted. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  masriage:  Want  of  age,  former  existing  marriage,  insanity, 
physical  ineapacityT  force  or  fraud  inducing  marriage.  " 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity, 
attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  refusal  of  wife  to  live  with  husband  tn  the 
State  and  absenting  herself  two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  ' 
husband  at  marriage;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty,  indignities, 
abandonment  or  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness, 

Abandonment  three  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  excc^  or  outrages 
rendering  life  together  insupportable,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical,  incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  cruelty, 
permanent  insanity. 

Imprisonment  three  years,  intolerable  severity,  desertion  three  years,  neglect 
to  provide,  absence  seven  years  without  being  heard  from. 

Insanity  at  marriage,  felony,  desertion  three  years,  fugitive  from  justice  two 
years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  wife  a  prostitute, 
or  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  to  other* 
physical  incapacity. 

Abandonment  one  year,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  refusal  to  provide,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  incurable  Insanity,  cruelty  or  indignities  rendering  life 
burdensome,  other  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Court.    


t  Two  years  for  causes  arising  out  of  State,    %  .Actual  residence. 
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States; 

Residence 
Required . 

Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 

Wf*t  V^irginia .  .. 

:1  year. 

2  year's.  _ 
i,  y-ear. 

Desertion^ three  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  preenancy  ot  wife  by  other, 
than  husband  at,  marriage,  husband  a  licentious  character  or  wife  a  ptbstltute 
unknown  to  other  party,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage 
unknown  to  other.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  consanguinity, 
ihsahity  physical  incapacity,  miscegenation,  want  of  age.  • 

Felony  (imprisonment  three  years),  desertion  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  in- 
capacity, habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  separation  live  yeaifs.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide.  The  marriage  may 
be  aunulied  for  tiie  following  causes  exi.sting  at  the  time  of  the  marriage: 
Want  of  age  or  understanding,  consanguinity,  force  or  fraud  inducing 
marriage.  ■ 

Felony,  desertion  one  year,  liabituar  drunkenness,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide 
one  year,  husband  a  vagrant,  physical  incapacity,  indignities  rendering 
condition  intolerable,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  thaii  husband  at  marriage, 
either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  to  other.  The 
marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  oi 
the  marriage:    Want  of  age,  force  or  fraud. 

AGES  AT  WHICH  MARRIAGE  IS  VALID. 

Males  (age  without  parents'  consent),  21  years  in  every  State  except  Idaho,  III.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Nev., 
N.  H.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Tenn.,  and  W.  V.,  where  it  is  18  years. 

Males  (age  with  parents'  consent) ,  14  years  in  Ky.,  La.,  N.  H.,  and  Va.;  16  years  in  Iowa,  Tex.,  and  Utah: 
17  years  in  Ala.,  Ark.,  Ga.,  and  Kan.;  18  years  in  Ariz.,  Gal.,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mont., 
Neb.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Okla..  Ore.,  Porto  Rico,  S.  C,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Wis.,  Wyo, 
There  is  no  definite  age  provision  in  Ct.,  Del.,  District  of  Columbia,  Fla.,  Me.,  Mass.,  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  R.  I., 
S.  C,  Tex.,  and  Vt.;  21  years  elsewhere. 

Females  (age  without  parents"  consent),  16  years  in  Md.,  N.  H.;  21  years  in  Fla.,  Ely.,  La.,  Pa.,  PorT,( 
Rico,  R.  I.,  Va,.  W.  Va.,  and  Wyo.;  18  years  in  the  other  States. 

Females  (age  with  parents'  consent),  12  years  in  Ky,,  La.,  Md.,  Miss.,  Va.;  13  years  in  N.  H.;  14  yeari 
in  Ala.,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Ga.,  Iowa,  N. C,  R.  I.,  S;  C,  Tex.,  Utah;  15  years  in  Cal.,  Hawaii,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mo., 
N.  Mex.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  and  Wis.;  16  years  in  111.,  In»i.,  Mich.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Nev.,  Ohio, 
Ore.,  Porto  Rico.  W.  Va.,  and  Wis.;  18  years  in  Alaska,  Col.,  Idaho,  N.  Y.,  Tenn.,  and  Vt. 

The  lowest  age  at  which  a  single  female  can  make  a  valid  contract,  except  marriage,  is  18  years  in 
Ark,,  Cal.,  Col,,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  III.,  Iowa,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  Dak.,  Vt.  and 
Washington;  21  years  in  the  otliff  States. 

Most  of  the  States  require  consent  of  parents  to  marriages  of  males  under  21  or  of  fem'ales  under  18: 
exceptions  are  for  males  under  18  in  Idaho,  111.,  Minn.,  Nov.,  N.  H.,  S. C;  under  20  in  Hawaii;  under  16 
in  Ct.  and  Tenn.;  for  women  under  21  in  Fla.,  Ky.,  La.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  and  Wyo.;  imder  16  in  Ct.,  III.. 
Md.,  Nev,,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Tenn,,  and  W.  Va.;  under  1.5  in  Minn. 

Tiie  lowest  age  at  wliich  a  married  female  can  make  a  valid  contract,  except  marriage,  is  14  years  in 
Ariz.,  Iowa,  Tex,;  16  years  in  Neb.,  Ore.,  Porto  Rico;  18  years  in  Ala.,  Alaska,  Ark.,  Cal.,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
111.,  Ind.,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  Utah,  Vt.,  Wash.;  21  years  in  the  other  States. 


INTEREST   LAWS  AND  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS. 


States 

AND 

Tekhi- 

TORIES . 

INTEREST  Laws, 

Statutes  of 

LiM. 

States 

AND 

Terri- 
tories. 

Interest  Laws. 

Statutes  of  Lim, 

Legal 
Rate. 

Rate 
Allowed 

by 
Contract. 

Judg- 
ments, 
Years. 

Notes, 
Years. 

Open 
Ac- 
counts, 
Years. 

Legal 
Rate, 

Rate 
Allowed 

by 
Contract. 

'  Judg- 
ments, 
"Vears. 

Notes, 
YearS; 

Open 
Ac- 
counts, 
Years. 

PerCt. 

Per  Ct. 

PerCt. 

Per  Ct. 

Alabama.. . 

8 

8 

20 

6 

3 

Montana..  . 

8 

12 

10 

8 

5 

Alaska  

8 

IZ 

10 

6 

6 

Nebraska.  , 

7 

10 

5 

4 

Arkansas.. . 

6  to  10 

6  to  10 

10 

5 

3 

Nevada  

12 

12 

6 

6 

4 

Arizona .... 

6 

10 

4 

4 

3 

N.  Hamp.  , 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

California. . 

7 

Any  rate. 

5 

4 

4 

New  Jersey 

6 

6 

20 

6 

G 

Colorado..  . 

8 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

6 

New  Mex . .' 

6 

12 

6 

4 

Connecticut 

6 

6 

(fc) 

6 

6 

New  Ycfrk.. 

6 

6tt 

6 

6§ 

Delaware .  . 

6 

6 

10  m 

6 

3 

N.  Carolina 

6 

6 

3* 

3 

Dist.  of  Col. 

6 

10 

12 

3 

3 

N.  Dakota. 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Florida  

8 

10 

20 

5 

3 

Ohio  

6 

8 

21 

15 

6 

Georgia  

7 

8 

7 

6 

4 

Oklahoma.. 

6 

10 

5 

6 

3 

Hawaii ,  . ,  . 

8 

12 

20 

6 

6 

Oregon .... 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Idaho  

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

Pa 

6 

6 

.  5  (/) 

6t 

6 

Illinois .... 

5 

7 

7. 

10 

5 

Porto  Rico . 

6 

12  (e) 

5 

3 

3 

Indiana .... 

6 

8 

20 

10 

6 

Rhode  Isl. . 

6t 

Any  rate. 
8 

20 

6 

6 

6 

8 

(<0 

10 

5 

S.  Carolina. 

7 

10 

6 

6 

Kansas .... 

6 

10 

5 

5 

3 

S,  Dakota. . 

7 

12 

20 

6 

6 

Kentucky. , 

6 

6 

15 

15 

5 

Tennessee. . 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 

Louisiana . . 

5 

8 

10 

5 

3 

Texas  

6 

10 

10 

4 

2-4 

Maine  

6 

Any  rate. 

6-20 

6-20 

6 

Utah.  

8 

12 

8 

6 

4 

Maryland. . 

6 

6 

12 

3^ 

3 

Vermont. . . 

6 

(m) 
6 

6 

6  in) 

6 

6 

Any  rate. 

6 

6 

Virginia.  .  . 

6 

20 

6* 

3 

Michigan .  , 

5 

7 

6 

6 

Washington 

6 

12 

6 

6 

3 

Minnesota . 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

W.  Virginia 

6 

6 

10 

10 

5 

Mississippi; 

6 

8 

7 

6 

3 

Wisconsin.. 

6 

10 

6 

6 

Missouri . .  . 

6 

8 

10 

10 

5 

Wyoming . , 

8 

12 

10 

8 

♦Under  seal,  10  years,  t  Unless  a  different  rate  is  expressly  stipulated,  t  Under  seal,  20  years, 
tt  New  York  has  legalized  any  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans  of  $5,000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security, 
§  Six  years  from  last  item  on  either  side.,  (a)  Judgments,  6  per  cent,  (fi)  Justice  Court  judgments,  6  years, 
(c)  Witnessed,  20  years.  (<0  Thirty-five  years  in  Courts  of  Record,  eighteen  years  in  inferior  courts.  (6) 
Pawnbrokers,  4  per  cent,  per  month.  (/)  Ceases  to  be  a  lien  after  the  period  unless  revived.  (Ji)  Subject 
to  renewal.  U)  Not  of  record,  6  years,  (fe)  No  limit,  (m)  No  statute,  {n)  Except  witnessed  promissory 
note,  14  years,  ' 

In  New  York  a  judgment  ceases,  after  10  year.9.  to  be  a  lien  on  real  estate. 
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CRIMES  AND  PENALTIES. 

While  the  penalties  for  homicide  are  not  preciselj'^  uniform  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
except  for  the  continuance  or  tlie  abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  they  are  similar.  With  regard  to 
other  serious  crimes,  likewise,  differences  are  more  seeming  than  real  Felonies,  such  as  manslaughter, 
arson,  burglary,  robbery  and  larceny,  are  in  some  vState?  subdivided  into  degrees,  first,  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  while  in  others  there  is  a  single  general  classification.  Where  there  is  no  subdivision  into  de- 
grees, however  the  modifying  of  penalties  by  reason  o\  attending  circumstances,  results  in  the  same  effect 
as  though  there  were  degrees 

-CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  UNITEb  STATES. 

Treason — Whoever  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  levies  war  against  them,  or  adheres  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  is  guilty  of  treason.  The  penalty  upon  conviction  is  impcisonment 
for  not  less  than  5  years,  fine  of  not  less  than  S10,000,  or  death.  Mispri.siQD  of  treason  consists  in  general 
of  having  knowledge  ot  concealing  and  not  disclosing  the  treason  of  others.  The  penalty  is  imprisonment 
tor  not  more  than  7  years  and  fine  of  not  more  th«n  $1,000,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Rebellion  or 
insurrection  is  the  inciting,  setting  on  foot,  as-sisting  or  engaging  in  armed  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  by  two  or  more.  The  penalty  oti  conviction  is  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  voars.  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both.  Offenses  against  the  mails  fall  into  two  general  classes;  one,  the  misuse 
of  the  mails  lor  tnimoral  or  fraudulent  purposes;  the  other,  robbing  the  mails;  penalties  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  particular  offense, 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  STATES.  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATE  PENAL  CODES. 

Murder  tn  the  First  Degree  may  be  generally  defined  to  be  the  unlawful,  intentional  and  premedi- 
tated killing  of  a  human  being  or  such  a  killing  resulti»g  from  the  commission  or  attempt  to  commit  one 
of  the  graver  crimes,  such  as  arson,  burglary,  rape  or  robbery.  In  Nevada,  killing  of  a  person  by  a  life 
convict  is  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Murder  in  tiic  Second  Degree  is  such  a  killing  without  p''3meditation,  or  resulting  from  the  attempt 
to  commit  some  U^-^r  crime 

The  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  by  the  Federal  Statutes  is  death  by  hanging.  Hanging  is 
also  the  penalty  la  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Death  by  hanging  or  life  imprisonment  in  Alabama,  California,  Colorado.  Idaho,  Iowa, 
jLouisiana,  Maryland.  Mississibpi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  Ore;ion  West  Vir2:inia  and  Wyoniing,  Alaska 
and  Porto  Rico.  In  Illinois,  hanging  or  irapri^nment  not  less  than  14  years  to  life.  In  Texas,  hangiae,  or  any 
term  of  imprisonment  nor  less  than  5  years.  Dc^th  by  electrisity  in  Arkansas,  Massachusetts.  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  peath  by  electricity  or  life  ioipris- 
onmenr  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  South  Carolina.  Life  imprisonment  in  Arizona, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Washineton, 
Wisconsin.  In  Nevada  and  in  Itah,  the  penalty  may  be  death  or  life  imprisonment;  if  death,  the  convicted 
person  may  choose  between  hanging  or  shooting.  In  Tennessee,  the  jury  mav  fix  The  term  of  im:>risonment. 
Id  the  State  of  Washington,  the  jury  may,  by  special  verdict,  find  for  the~(reath  penalty.  In  New  Jersey 
and  Oregon  penalty  is  death,  unless  jury  recommends  life  imprisonment. 

Murder  in  the  second  degree  is  punisiierl  in  the  Federal  Coastitution  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
10  year?  to  life.  The  same  penalty,  not  loss  than  10  years  up  to  life  is  imposed  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Idaho  Towa.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island.  Utah.  Not  less  than  10  (the  statutes  not  mentioning  life 
Imprisonment)  is  the  penalty  in  Alabama,  California,  Kansas.  Missouri,  Montana,  Washington  and  Forto 
Rico  Life  imprisonment  is  the  penalty  in  Connecticut,  Delawa:-e,  Florida.  Georgia,  Indiana.  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Vermont.  The  statutes  of  Illinois,  llentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklalioma. 
South  Carolina  and  Texas  have  no  second  degree  murder  classification.  In  Arkansas  the  penalty  is  from 
6  to  21  years-  Maryland,  5  to  18.  Michigan  and  New  Hampshire,  any  term  of  years  to  life-  no  minimum 
term  mentioned.  New  Jersey,  not  over  30;  New  Mexico,  3  or  more;  New  York,  not  less  than  20  up  to  life; 
North  Carolina.  2  to  30  North  Dakota,  10  to  30;  Pennsylvania,  not  over  20;  Tennessee,  10  to  20;  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  5  to  18  Wisconsin.  14  to  25-  Wyoming,  not  less  than  20  itp  to  life;  Alaska,  not  less  than 
15;  Hawaii  20  up  to  lile  DisTricr,  of  Columbia,  not  less  than  20  up  to  life. 

In  Colorado  the  death  sentence  is  not  imposed  wxiere  the  conviction  is  had  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
nor  on  one  under  18  years  of  age.  In  Delaware  \\nf  jury  may  recommend  commutation  of  the  death  sen^ 
tence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  Delaware  killing  by  husband  of  man  found  in  adultery  with  wife  is  a 
misdemeanor,  not  a  felony. 

Manslaughter  may  bo  defined  as  a  killing  either  unintentionally  resulting  from  the  careless  or  unlaw- 
ful doing  of  some  otherwise  lawful  act  or  from  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act  of  comparatively  trivial 
character  or  intentionally  in  Ihr  hear,  of  passion  arid  without  premeditation. 

Penalties  for  manslau.-2;hter  vary,  scarcely  any  two  States  fixing  precisely  the  same.  ATany  of  the  States 
do  no^  subdivide  into  first  and  second.  Whore  tliere  is  but  the  single  heading  the  penalties  arc  as  follows: 
CaHfornia  (not  over  10).  Connecticui  (not  over  10  years  and  fine  of  ^1.000),  Delaware  (1-10  aud  SoOO  to 
$5,000),  Florida  (not  over  20  or  S5  000),  Idaho  (not  over  10),  Illinois  (any  tt^rm  up  to  life  fixed  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pardons  and  Paroles),  Indiana  (2-21),  Iowa  (not  oVer  8and  $1,000),  I>ouisiana)  not  over  20  and  S2,000), 
Maine  (not  over  20  and  $i,000,  or  both).  Maryland  (not  over  10  or  §500),  Massachusetts  (not  over  20), 
Michigan  (15  or  not  over  S1,000),  Mississippi  (not  over  20  and  S500),  Montana  (not  over  10),  Nebraska 
1-10),  Nevada  (not  over  10),  New  Jersey  (not  over  10),  New  Mexico  (1-10).  North  Carolina  (4  months  to 
0  years).  Ohio  (1-20),  Oregon  (1-15  and  $5,000),  Rhode  Ishind  (not  over  20),  South  Carolina  (2-30),  Texas 
(2-5)  Vermont  (not  less  than  1  up  to  hfe  or  Sl.OOO),  Virginia  (1-15),  Washington  (not  over  20  and  fine), 
Wyoming  (1-20),  Alaska  (1-15),  District  of  Columbia  (not  over  15,  or  .?1,000,  or  both).  Where  two 
degrees  are  specified  the  penalty  for  manslaughter  in  the  first  is:  Alabama  (1-10),  Arizona  (not  over  10), 
Arkansas  (2-7),  Colorado  (1-8),  Georgia  (1-20),  Kansas  (5-21),  Kentucky  (2-21).  Minnesota  (5-20),  Mis- 
souri (not  less  than  5),  Now  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  New  York  (not  over  20).  North  Dakota  (5-15), 
Oklahoma  (not  less  than  4),  Pennsvlvania  (not  over  12  and  $1,000),  South  Dakota  (not  loss  than  4),  Ten- 
nessee (2-10),  Utah  (1-10),  West  Virginia  (1-5),  Wisconsin  (5-10),  Hawaii  (10-20),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  10). 
And  for  second  degree:  In  Alabama  (not  over  1  and  $500),  Georgia  (1-3),  Kansas  (3-5),  Kentucky  (1-6), 
Minnesota  (1-15).  Missouri  (3-5),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  10  or  .$1,000.  or  both).  New  York  (not  over 
15  or  $1,000.  or  both),  North  Dakota  (1-15),  Oklahoma  (2-4),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  2  and  $1,000),  South 
Dakota  (2-4),  Tennessee  (1-15),  Utah  (not  over  1),  West  Virginia  (court  fixes  penalty),  Wisconsin  (4-7), 
^awaii  (5-10),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  10). 

^  Assault  with  Intent  to  Kill — Under  Federal  Statutes,  assault  with  intent  to  kill  or  to  commit  a  rape 
iB  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more- than  20  years,  while  assault  with  intent  to  commit  *k  felony 
other  than  murder  or  rape  is  punishable  by  not  more  than  5  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  over  S3,000. 
In  Iowa,  assault  with  iritent  to  kill  is  punishable  by  10  years'  imprisonment;  not  over  10  in  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri.  New  York  and  Oklahoma;  from  1  to  10,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Virginia;  not  less  than 
10  in  lN>rti>  Rico;  1  to  14,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Nevada,  Wyoming;  1-20,  Maine.  Rhode 
Island  ajui  Utah;  Alabama  (2-20),  Arizona  (5  up  to  life),  Arkansas  (1-21),  Connecticut  (10-30).  Delaware 
(not  ovp'  3)  Florida  (not  over  20).  Georgia  and  Marvland  (2-10),  Indi^-na  (2-14  and  $2,000).  Kentucky 
(1-5).  Louisiana  (not  over  2  and  $1,000),  Michigan(any  term  to  life  or  $8,000),  Miimesota  (5-10  and  not  over 
$100).  Mississippi  .'not  over  5  or  $1,000).  Montana  (5-10),  Nebraska  and  Texas  (2-15),  New  Hampshire 
(not  over  20).  Now  Jersey  (not  over  7  or  $200,  or  both),  New  Mexico  (6  months  to  3  years  or  $1,000).  North 
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Carolina  (tine  or  impnsonmeut,  or  both),  Onio  and  Alaslia  (1-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  7  and  s&l,<XJO), 
South  Dakota  (not  over  5),  Tennessee  t3-21).  Vermont  (not  over  10  and  $1,000),  Washington  (not  less  than 
5),  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Wisconsin  (1-5  or  $1,000),  Hawaii  (not  over  5  and  a  fine).  District  of. Columbia 
(ii<)t  over  15>.  In  Texas,  an  assault  with  a  dagger  incurs  a  double  penalty.  In  Iowa,  assa,ult  with  intent 
to  commit  a  rape  (not  more  than  20). 

Rape — In  Federal  Courts  rape  is  punishable  with  death  by  hanging.  While  many  States  have  death 
as  the  extreme  penalty,  in  few  is  it  the  same  one.  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  (death  by  electricity), 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana  (hanging),  Florida  and  Mississippi  (hanging  or  life  inaprison- 
ment),  Georgia  (hanging  or  1-20),  Missouri  (hanging not  less  than  5),  Oklahoma  (electrical, execution 
or  not  less  than  15),  South  Carolina  Celectrical  execution  or  5-40),  Tennessee  (electrical  exe- 
cution or  not  less  than ^10  to  life),  Texas  (hanging  or  not  less  than  5  to  lile),  Virginia 
(electrical  execution  or  5-20),  West  Virginia  (hanging  or  7-20),  District  of  Columbia  (hanging  or 
5-30).  Many  of  the  States  do  not  inflict  the  death  penalty.  Arizona  (5  to  life);  California  (not 
over  50),  Colorado  (3  to  life),  Connecticut  (not  over  20),  Idaho  (not  less  than  5  to  life),  Illiuoi.^ 
(l-Iife),  Indiana  (2-21),  Iowa  (any.  term  to  life),  Kansas  (5-21).  Maine  (any  term  of  years),  Mary- 
land) hanging  or  18  months-21  j'ears),  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  (any  term  to  life),  Minnesota  (7-30), 
Montana  (not  less  than  5).  Nebraska  (3-20).  Nevada  (not  less  than  20  up  to  life).  New  Hampshire  (not 
o-ver  30),  New  Jersey  (not  over  15  or  S5,000  or  both),  New  ISIexico  (5-20),  New  York  (10-20),  North  Dakota 
(not  less  thaa  1),  Ohio  and  Oregon  (3-20),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  15  and  $1,000),  Rhode  Island  (not  les8 
than  10  up  to  life),  South  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Utah  and  Washington  and  Porto  Rico  (not  less  than  5;. 
Vermont  (not  over  20  or  S2  000,  or  both),  Wisconsin  (1-30),  Wyoming  (not  less  than  1  up  to  life),  Alaska 
(3-20)  Hawaii  (up  to  life  and  Sl.OOO).  The  rape  of  a  daughter,  sister  or  female  under  12  is  punished  in 
Alaska  by  life  imprisonment.  In  Indiana  rapet)f  female  under  12,  life  imprisonment.  In  Nevada  rape  ac- 
companied with  extreme  violence  may  be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonmnent  not  less  than  20  years  in 
jury's  discretion. 

Arson — where  classified  in  degrees — though  the  number  and  exact  definitions  of  degrees  vary  greatly- 
— is  in  general  classified  with  reference  to  two  conditions,  first,  the  character  of  the  building  burned,  whether 
a  dweUing  house  or  structure  likely  to  contain  a  human  being;  and,  second,  whether  the  crime  is  committed 
by  day  or  night.  Thus  the  most  serious  offense  is  the  burning  of  an  inhabited  dwelling  by  night,  and  the 
least  serious,  the  burning  of  an  uninhabited  structure  by  day.  Often  intermediate  degrees  are  recognized, 
such  as  burning  a  dwelling  by  day  or  an  uninhabited  building  by  night.  The  Federal  Statutes  for  arson  in 
the  first  degree  impose  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  20  years,  and  for  the  second  degree,  not  more  than  20 
years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  Some  States  punish  arson  in  the  first  degree  with  death.  These 
are:  Alabamu  (hanging  or  not  less  than  10),  Delaware  (hanging),  Louisiana  (hanging  or  1  to  10),  Mary- 
land (hanging  or  not  over  20),  Mississippi  (hanging  or  life  imprisonment).  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  (death  by  electricity),  Vermont  (any  termiio  30  years  or  death  by  electricity),  Hawaii  (hanging  or 
life  imprisonment).  The  imprisonment  which  may  be  imposed  for  arson  in  the  first  degree  takes  a  wide- 
range — New  York  (not  over  40),  Iowa  (30),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  Oklahoma  (10-30),  Florida  and 
Michigan  (any  term  up  to  life),  Georgia  (1  to  life),  Idaho  (2  to  life),  Illinois  (1-20),  Indiana  (2-21),  Kansas 
(10-21),  Kentucky  (5-12),  Maine  (1-20),  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Nebraska  (1-20;. 
New  Jersey  (not  over  15  or  S2,000,  or  both).  New  Mexico  (2-20),  Ohio  (not  over  20),  Oregon,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Alaska  (10-20),  Texas  (5-20),  Utah  (2-15),  Wisconsin  (3-14),  Wyoming  (1-21).  South  Dakota 
and  Porto  Rico  (not  less  than  10)  Arizona  and  California  (not  less  than  2),  Arkansas  (2-10),-  Colorado  and 
District  of  Columbia  (1-10).  Connecticut  (not  over  10),  Mi.ssouri,  Montana  and  Washington  (not  less  thar) 
5).  The  penalties  for  arson  in  the  second  degree  are  as  varied  as  those  for  the  firet.  In  the  Federal  Courts, 
nor  more  than  20  and  $5,000.  California  (1-25),  Colorado  (not  over  2  and  $1,000),  Delaware  (1-10  and  ^c50n 
to  S5,000),  Iowa  (10-20),  Kansas  (7-10).  Louisiana  (1-20),  Maine  (any  term  of  years),  Maryland"  (2  20K 
Minnesota  (7-15),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  20),  New  Mexico  (1-15),  New  York  (not  over  25),  North  DaKota 
(7-10),  Oregon  (5-15).  Pennsylvania  (not  over  10  and  $2,000).  South  Dakota  (7-10),  Tennessee  (2-21),  Ver- 
mont (not  over  10  or  $1,000).  Virginia  (5-18),  Washington  (not  over  10  or  $5,000).  Alaska  (5-15),  Hawaii 
(life  or  any  number  of  years),  Alabama  and  Oklahoma  (2-10),  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  Fcuio 
Rico  (1-10)  Arkansas  (6  months  and  fine)  Massachusetts  and  Mississippi  (not  over  10),  Missouri  (not  h  ss 
than  3).  Nevada  (1-3  and  fine).  South  Carolina  (in  discretion  of  the  court),  Wisconsin  (3-10). 

Burglary — The  classification  of  burglary  or  house  breaking  depends  on  substantially  the  same  ele- 
ments as  those  of  arson  namely  ihc^building  entered,  whether  a  dwelling  or  other  building,  and  whether 
the  offence  was  committed  by  day  or  night.  Burglary  in  the  first  degree  is  punished  in  North  Carolina  b.\ 
death  by  electricity,  Virginia  (electricity  or  5-18)  Delaware  (hanging  or  not  over  14),  Florida  and  Iow:t 
(any  term  up  to  life).  Maine  (any  term  of  years).  Massachusetts  (life  imprisonment  or  not  less  than  3  0). 
Ohio  (life  or  5-30).  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina  (not  less  than  5  up  to  life),  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Il- 
linois (1-20),  Arkansas.  California.  Idaho.  Montana,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  (1-15),  Connecticut,  Michigan 
and  Hawaii  (not  over  20)  Indiana  (10-20),  Kansas  (10-20),  Mississippi  (7-15),  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14), 
New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  New  Mexico  (3-12),  Oklahoma  (7-20),  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin 
(5-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  10  and  $10,000)>  Texas  (2-12),  Utah  (25-40),  Vermont  (not  over  15  or  $1,000}. 
District  of  Columbia  (not  over  15)  West  Virginia  (2-15),  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Soatli 
Dakota  (not  less  than  10)  Missouri  and  Washington  (not .less  than  5),  Arkansas  (3-7).  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
(1-10),  Kentucky  (2-10),  Maryland.  (3-10).  Burglary  by  means  of  dynamite  or  other  explosives  is  pun- 
ished in  Colorado  by  imprisonment  from  25  to  40  years;  in  Wisconsin  (15-40),  and  in  Wyoming  (not  over 
20).  Quite  a  number  of  States  have  no  heading  of  second  degree  burglary.  These  are  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  Maryland.  Michigan.  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  penalties  where  it  is  specified  do  not 
show  as  much  variance  as  in  the  first  degree.  Connecticut.  Florida,  Iowa,  Massachusetts  (not  over  20). 
Delaware,  Georgia  and  Utah  (1-20)  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Hawaii  (not 
oVer  10),  Maine  (1-10).  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada  and  New  Hampshire  (not  over  5), 
Texas  (not  less  than  5)  North  Dakota  and  New  Mexico  (1-5),  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia (3-10),  Indiana  (2-14).  Kansas  (5-10),  Missouri  (not  less  than  2),  Ohio  (1-15),  Oklahoma  (2^7),  Penn- 
sylvania (not  over  10  and  $500)  Vermont  (not  over  10  or  $1,000),  Washi-hgton  (not  over  15),  Wisconsin 
(3-8),  Alaska  (2-5),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  2). 

Robbery  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  theft  of  property  from  the  person  or  immediate  presence  of 
the  victim,  accomplished  by  force  or  fear.  Where  degrees  of  robbery  are  recognized,  the  distinction  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  whether  the  thief  be  armed  or  unarmed,  though  some  States  also  distinguish  the  second 
from  the  first  degree,  where  the  theft  is  accomplishbd  by  means  of  threats  of  future  rather  than  immediate 
injury  In  the  following  synopsis,  degrees  arc  not  considered.  Federal  Statutes  fix  the  penalty  for  robber\ 
at  not  more  than  15  years.  Alabama  punishes  jobbery  by  death  (hanging  or  not  less  than  10),  Virginia 
(electrical  execution  or  5-18),  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Hawaii  (any  number  of  years  to  life),  Maine 
(any  term  of  years),  Idaho,  Rhode  Island  and  Texas  (5  to  life),  Oregon  and  Utah  (3  to  life),  Illinois  (1  to  life), 
Oklahoma  (not  less  than  10),  New  York  and  South  Dakota  (10-20),  Kansas  (10-21),  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Washington  (not  less  than  5),  North  Carolina  (5-60),  Minnesota  (5-20),  Tennessee  (5-15),  Indiana  (5-14 
and  $1,000),  West  Virginia  (5-10),  Arkansas  (3-21),  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin  (3-15),  Colo- 
rado (3-14),  Maryland  (3-10),  Kentucky  and  South  CaroHna  (2-10),  Georgia  and  Iowa  (2-20),  Montana 
and  Porto  Rico  (1-20),  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-15),  Wyoming  (1-14),  North  Dakota  (1-10),  California  (not  less 
than  1),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  Vermont  (not  over  20  and  81,000),  Florida  (not  over  20),  New  Jersey 
(not  over  15  or  -51  000,  or  both).  Louisiana  (not  over  J 4),  Delaw.aro  (not  over  12),  Connecticut  (not  over  7), 
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Pennsylvania  <aat  over  5  and  31,000),  District  of  Columbia  (6  mouths  to  15  3'ears).  In  Nevada  train  rob- 
bery and  in  ToxiiS  robbery  by  meaus  of  deadly  weapons  may  be  puniahed  witn  death.  Train  robberies  in 
Territories  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  20  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

Grand  Larceny  is  simply  tlieft  of  property  above  a  fixed  value,  generally  S25  to  S50 — more  States 
also  classify  as  grand  larceny  theft  of  property  from  the  person  of  the  victim,  irrespective  of  value,  though, 
of  course,  accomplished  without  the  force  or  fear  which  constitutes  the  crime  of  robbery.  In  the  Feaeral 
Courts,  grand  lAi-cea>'  Is  punishable  by  not  more  than  10  yciirs"  inipri.^oninent  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
.510,000.  WisooJisln  (1-25).  Alabama  and  Georgia  (1-20),  Maryland  U-15),  Idaho.  Indiana,  Montana  and 
Nevada  (1-14),  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Virginia,  Ala.ska,  Porto  Rico  and  District  of  Columbia  (1-10), 
Tennessee,  Toxas  and  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Nebraska  and  Ohio  (1-7).  Ari^ansas.  Kentucliy,  Maine  and  North 
Dakota  (1-5).  Hawaii  (not  over  20),  Washington  (not  over  15),  Louisiana,  Ntw  York,  North  Carolina  and 
Wyoming  (not  over  10),  Kansas  and  Missouri  (not  over  7).  New  Jcnsey  (not  over  7  or  S2,000,  or  both)» 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota  (not  over 
5),  Florida  and  Rhode  Island  (not  over  5  or  ^1,000),  Michi<<an  (not  over '5  or  $5,000).  Pennsylvania  (3  and 
$500),  Delaware  (not  over  3).  South  Carolina  (3  montlis  to  10  years).  Special  penalties  are  imposed  in 
c<;rtain  States  for  horse  and  cattle  stealing.  la  Caliiorrila  taking  horses^,  cattle,  mules,  etc.,  is  grand  lar- 
ceny, irrejpeetlve  of  value;  in  ArKausas  for  stc  iliaof  horse  or  mule  (1-15);  in  Missouri  and  New  Ha  npshire, 
larceny  of  horse  or  cat  tie  (not  over  7);  in  Tex.as  horse  the/t  (5-10);  in  Georgia  there  are  various  grades  of 
larceny  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.  In  Connecticut  the  puni  ;hmeut  for  larceny  of  over  S2,000  (not  over  20>.  In 
North  Carolina  habitual  oiienders  receive  longer  t^rms.  , 

Forgery  in  general  means  the  false  making,  i.nltattng  or  counterfeiting  or  alteration  of  a  genuine  Big- 
nature  or  written  instrument.  There  are  numerous  Federal  Statutes  defining  and  imposing  penalties  for 
alteration  of  public  r<*cords  and  documents.  These  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  synopsis,  being 
no  one  general  classification.  Counterfeiting  is  punished  by  imprisormient  of  not  more  than  15  years  and 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  ?15.000.  There  is  some  uniforiuLty  but  not  a  great  deal  in  the  various  State  penalties 
for  forgery.  North  Dakoui  (not  less  than  10),  North  Carolina  (4  months  to  10  years),  Oklahoma  (7-20), 
Keniacky  (5-15),  Tejmt«see  (3-15),  Arkansas  (2-21),  Oregon  and  Alaska  (2-20),  Mississippi  and  New  Mexico 
(2-15),  Indiana  (2-14  or  Sl.OOO),  Alabama,  Georgia  and  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Texas  (2-7),  Nebraska,  Ohio 
and  Uta/i  (1-20),  MontaHu  fl-15),  Nevada  and  Wyomlng-(l-14),  Maryland,  Virginia,  Porto  Rico  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (1-10),  Wisconsin  (1-7),  South  Carolina  (1-7),  Kansas  (not  over  21),  Minnesota^  New  York 
and  Washington  (not  over  20).  Michigan  (not  over  14),  Florida.  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota  (hot  over  10),  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  (not  over  Sl.OOO i.^hode  Island  (not  over  10,  or 
^l,Ot)0.  or  both),  Hawaii  (not  over  10  and  S500),  New  Hampshire  (noi  over  7),  New  Jersey  (not  over  7  or 
§2,000,  or  both),  Connecticut  (not  over  5).  In  Iowa  changing  plate  numbers  on  autos  is  classified  as  forgery 
tsigamy — A  pei^n  who,  having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  marries  another,  is  guilty  bf  bigamy.  Under 
Federal  Statuto.s,  polygamy  (or  bigamy)  in  tlic  Territories  is  puni.-jhe<l  by  imr)ri.sonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S500.  Five  yciirs'  imprisonment  is  the  most  general  maximum  penalty 
in"  the  States  for  bigamy  and  fines  are  quite  commonly  imposcHl.  Some  of  the  States,  however,  have  a  more 
severe  extreme  penalty  and  some  a  lessor  maximum.  Kentucky  (3-9),  Virginia  (3-8),  Tennessee  (2-21), 
Arkarsas  (  i-7).  New  Mexico  and  District  of  c:olumbia  (2-7/,  Alabama  and  Texas  (2-5),  Indiana  (2-5  or 
Sl.OOOi.  Gv;orgla  (l-10),  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-7),  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming 
(1-5),  Illinois,  Nevada  and  Rhode  Island  (1-5  and  Sl  .OOO),  Louisiana  (1-5  and  S500).  Wisconsin  (1-5  and  fine). 
Oregon  (1-4),  Mississippi  (not  over  10).  California  (not  over  10  and  S5,000),  Arizona  (not  over  10  and  $2,000), 
New  Jersey  (not  ever  10  or  SI, 000,  or  both).  Delaware  (not  over  6  and  $2,000),  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Miissachusetts,  Missouri,  New  York.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota  and  Washington  (not  over  5),  Idaho  (not 
over  5  and  $2O©0),  Minnesota  and  Vermont  (not  over  5  and  SI, 000).  Florida,  Maine,  Michigan  and  Utah 
(not  over  5  or  $500),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  3  or  S2,000),  Montana  (not  over  3  and  $1,000)  New  Hampshire 
(not  over  3  and  $500),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  2  and  S1.0OO>,  Hawaii  (not -over  2  or  S500). 

Perjury  imder  the  various  State  codes  usually  means  false  testimony  on  a  material  point  given  in  an 
action  or  proceeding  at  law.  The  following  are  the  penalties  impose<l  in  accordance  with  t'  is  usual  defini- 
tion. In  the  Federal  Courts  (not  more  than  5  and  not  more  than  S2.000),  Iowa  (10  up  to  life),  Oklahoma 
<5-20),  Ge-^rgia  (4-10),  Ohio  and  Oregon  (3-10),  Indiana  (2-21  or  ,S50  and  .S1,000),  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (2-10),  Wisconsin  (2-5),  South  Dakota  (1-24)),  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  (1-15),  Arizona, 
Caliiornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14).  North  Dakota 
Utah.  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  (1-10),  New  Mexico  (1-7),  Kentucky  (1-5),  West  Virginia  (1  year  and  S1,000), 
North  Carolina  (4  months  to  10  years),  Florit'a,  New  Hamr shire,  Massachusetts  Rho<le  I- land  and  Hawaii 
(not  over  20),  Michigan  and  Washington  (not  over  15),  Vermont  (not  over  15  and  SI, 000),  Maine.  Mary- 
la  ul.  Mis.s^8  .1  >j'i  and  New  York  (not  over  10),  Delaware  (not  over  10  and  $2,000),  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
So  Uh  C:\r:>lina  (not  over  7),  Now  Jersey  (not  over  7  or  S2.000.  or  both),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  7  and  $500), 
C  )  >nc  tk" ur,  and  Louisiana  (not  over  5),  Virginia  (not  ovor  1  and  Sl.OOO).  In  many  of  the  States  severer 
pendti  \s  t'  an  those  given  above  are  imposed,  varyi'^g  v.  it  a  t'ln  charncter  of  fne  action  or  the  results  of 
the  false  testimony.  Thus  in  Colorado  and  Texas  re""jury  vtiich  causes  conviction  in  a  ca->ital  case  is  "pun- 
ished by  dea,t>h.  In  capital  cases,  irrespective  of  results,  the  peiv.  Ity  is:  In  Alaska  (2-20),  Oregon  (5-20), 
Kansas  (not  less  than  7),  Maine,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  (not  less  than  10),  Massachusetts  and  Michigan 
(any  t«rm  up  to  life),  Wisconsin  (3-15).  In  cases  of  felony  not  necessarily  capital:  Alabama  (3-20),  New 
York  (not  more  than  20),  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Virginia  (2-10),  West  Virginia  (1-10). 

Where  crimes  are  divided  into  several  degrees,  it  is  generally  within  the  province  of  the  jury,  in  convict- 
ing, to  lix  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  in  almost  every  case  in  which  a  crime  Is  punishable  by  death  or  im- 
pri.sonment  it  is  the  province  of  the  >iiry  to  det-ermine  the  punishment,  except  upon  a  plea  ol  gtiilty,  when 
the  duty  devolvea  upon  the  court. 


Note— Figures  in  parentheses  sxe  years.    IMoney  figures  are  maximum. 

PENALTIES  FOR  USURY. 

Penalciai^  I'or  usury  differ  in  various  States.  California,  misdemeanor  with  jail  term,  $500  fine  or 
both;  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts  (except  on  loans  of  less  than  -SI, 000),  have  no  provisions  on  the 
sur).iect.  Loss  of  principal  and  interest  is  the  penalty  in  Arkansas  and  New  York.  Loss  of  principal  in 
DeUiVvare  and  Oregon. 

Loss  of  interest  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  (double  amoimt  if  paid).  North 
Dakota  (double  amoimt  if  paid),  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington  (double 
amount  if  paid),  Wisconsin,  Hawaii,  and  Wyoming,  In  Maska,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont, 
double  the  amount  of  interest  collected, 

l  oss  of  excess  of  interest  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
?  I  ia.  New  Hampshire  (three- times),  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 
1. .  ;  of  principal  and  interest  in  Rhode  Island,  also  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  New  Meaico,  fine  and  for- 
it  ;c  ue  of  double  amount  collected. 

By  the  FederjJ  act  No,  103,  the  period  of  military  service  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
time  linitei  f3r  th3  brin^jin^  of  an  action  by  or  against  persons  in  the  service.  This  applies  to  all  the  courts. 
Federal,  State  or  district,  in  tha  country,  and  to  causes  of  action  accruing  prior  to  or  during  the  service 
and  to  limitations  established  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  ^ 


Laws  —Inheritance  — Estate. 


ADMJNISTRATION  OF  DECEASED  PERSONS'  ESTATES- 

These  statutes  liav«  been  revised  for  The  Almanac  by  one  of  the  largest  law  firms  in  JNe^iS^  York  <  ]i  > 
making  a  specialty  in  their  pi^actice  of  the  inheritance  laws.  All  the  data  has  been  carefully  brought  lui  so 
date. 

INHERITANCE  TAX  LAWS. 
The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  several  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  affecting  tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person : 

1.  Who  to  Administer. — (a)  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  v/Ul,  the  duty  of  administration  falls  upon 
the  executor.  If  no  executor  is  named,  or  in  the  event  of  tlie  death  or  refusal  of  the  executor  to 
act,  the  Court  will  grant  administration  under  the  will  to  some  suitable  person,  generally  selected 
from  those  most  largely  interested  under  the  provisions  of  the  will,  such  as  the  residuary  legatees. 
If  any.  (b)  If  the  deceased  died  intestate,  letters  of  administration  are  granted  to  the  following 
persons  In  practically  all  the  States: 

First — To  the  surviving  husband  or  widow. 

Second — To  one  or  more  of  the  next  of  liln  entitled  to  share  In  the  estate. 
Third— If  none  of  the  above  consent  to  act,  to  one  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  except 
In  localities  where  there  is  provided  by  law  a  Public  Administrator,  who  Is  preffrred  to  creditors. 
In  prskctlcally  all  the  States  an  administrator  Is  reciulred  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  In  double  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be  administered. 

In  most  of  the  States,  if  so  provided  by  the  will,  no  bond  is  required  of  an  executor,  except  tiiat 
in  some  States  an  executor  Is  required  to  give  a  bond  to  cover  tbe  probable  amount  of  the  debt?  ^ 
of  the  estate,  and  In  practically  ail  the  States,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  lor  cause  sliown.  an 
executor  may  be  required  to  give  a  bond. 

2.  Claims  of  Creditors. — The  procedure  In  the  several  States  In  presenting  creditors'  claims 
against  the  estate  varies  very  considerably.  In  tlie  majority  of  the  States  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator Is  required  promptly  to  give  public  notice  to  creditors  to  present  their  claims  to  him.  and 
the  creditors  are  required  so  to  present  their  claims  supported  by  an  affldavit  that  the  same  are 
Justly  due  and  owing  from  the  estate,  above  any  offsets  or  counter  claims,  within  a  period  limited 
generally  to  six  months  or  a  year.  The  law  of  each  State  should  be  consulted  for  more  specific 
details.  Most  of  the  States  direct  a  ilnal  closing  of  the  estate  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  after  his  appointment,  though  the  time  limit  may  be  extended 
by  the  Probate  Court  If  conditions  require  It. 

3.  The  following  table  contains  an  analysis  of  the  lawsh  of  the  several  States,  covering: 

<1)  The  Inheritance  or  succession  tax  upon  property  received  either  by  Intestate  laws, 
last  will,  or  by  gift  or  transfer,  designed  to  talie  effect  at  dcp.th.  excepting  legacies 
for  religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  which  are  tax  exempt  In  most  of  the 
States.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States  no  distinction  as  to  tax  Is  made  between 
real  estate  and  personal  property. 

(2)  The  various  classes  of  estate  obligations  given  priority  over  other  claims  In-  case  of 
the  insolvency  of  the  estate.  s, 


State.        ;                     Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

None. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Admlnlfltratlon  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  lust  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Wages  of  servants  or  employee-?. 

To  grandfather,  grandmother,  parents,  hu  - 
band,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law, 
or  daughter-in-law,  lineal  descendant,  or 
adopted  child,  1%;  S5,000  ecompt  to  each 
beneficiary  above  named.  Estates  less  than 
SIO.OOO  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  descendant 
thereof,  2%;  §2,000  exempt  to  each  bene- 
ficiary named.  Estate  less  tltian  .$5,000  ex- 
empt. 

To  others,  3%  up  to  S10,000;  4%  from  810,000 
to  §20,000;  5%  from  $20,000  to  §50,000;  6% 
above  §50,000.    §500  exempt. 

No  statutory  provisioG.  . 

Alaska. — Up  to  §15,000 — to  wife  or  lineal  issue,  1%;  to  husband  or  lineal  ancestor,  brotlui'  o. 

Bister  or  descendant  of  such;  wife  or  widow  of  son  or  husband  of  daughter,  Z%\  brother  or  sLster  of  faihei 
or  mother,  or  descendant  of  such,  4%;  other  collaterals,  or  strangers,  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  5% 
(these  are  known  as  "primary"  rates);  on  §15,000  to  §30,000,  double  primary  rates;  §30,000  to  §50,000, 
two  and  one-half  times:  $50,000  to  $100,000,  three  times;  over  §100,000,  three  and' one-half  times.  Ex- 
emption of  $10,000  to  widow,  husband,  lineal  issue  (including  adopted  children) ;  exemption  to  lineal  an- 
cestors,  $3,000;  and  to  collaterals,  §1,000;  charit.able  transfers  to  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  up  to  $2,500  exempt. 


Arkansas . 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  $5^000  the  rate  is 
1  %  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child  or 
adopted  child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  sister, 
son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law.  To  all  others 
the  rate  on  the  same  amount  is  3%.  §3,000 
passing  to  widow  or  minor  child  and  §1,000 
passing  to  the  other  immediate  relatives  men- 
tioned is  exempt.  The  exemption  to  others 
more  remote  Is  S500. 

On  amounts  In  excess  of  §5,000  the  primary 
rates  (1%  and  3%  respectively)  are  in- 
creased as  follows:  From  $5,000  to  §10,000, 
twice  the  primary  rates;  from  §10,000  to 
$30,000,  3  times  the  primary  rates;  from 
$30,000  to  §50,000,  4  times;  §50,000  to 
$100,000,  5  times;  §100.000  to  $500,000,  6 
times:  §500,000  to  §1,000,000,  7  times; 
above  $1,000,000,  8  times.   


California . 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  '  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  of  servants. 

4.  Judgments  v/hlch  are  Uens  on  laod 

of  deceased. 


(a)  To  husband,  wife,  descendants,  ancestors 
adopted  children  or  issue  thereof,  1%  up  to 
$25,000;  2%  from  .§25,000  to  §50,000;  4%  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000;  7%,  $100,000  to  $200,000; 
10%,  $200,000  to  $500,000;  12%,  S500.000  to 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  due  within  sixty  days 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U>  S,  laws 
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Statu. 

Inlierltance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations, 

California  

Continvrct: 

$1,000,000;  15%  above  $1,000,000.    $24,000  Is 
exempt  to  widow  or  minor  child;  to  others  in 
this  paragraph  $10,000  is  exempt,    (b)  To 
brothers,  sisters,  or  tlielr  descendants,  or  to  a 
son-in-law   or   daughter-in-law    S^^'c    up  to 
.$25,000:  upon  the  increasing  amounts  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  the  rates  are  6%,  9'7o» 
12%,  15%,  20%,  and  25%.    $2,000  exempt 
from  tax.    (c)  To  uncles,  aunts,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%  up  to  $25,000;  upon  the  same 
increasing  amounts  the  rat^\s  are  8%,  10%. 
15% ,  20  % ,  25  % ,  and  30  %. .   $1 .0<>0  exemption, 
(d)  To  others  more  remote  in  blood,  5%  up  to 
$25,000:  the  rates  increase  as  above  up  to 
S500,006  as  follows:  10% ,  15%  ,  20%,  and  25^;  , 
above  $500,000  the  rate  is  30%.    $500  ex- 
emption. 

5.  Judgments,  mortgagea  and  otber 
liens. 

Colorado  ,  e  e  e  . . 

brother,  '  sister,  son-  or  '  daughter-in-law,  or 
adopted  child,  $10,000  exempt.  Rates  on 
excess  2%  up  to  $100,000:  3%.  $100,000  to 
$200,000;  4%,  above  $200,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  their  descend- 
ants, $500  exempt.  Rates  on  excess  3  %  up  to 
$20,000:  4%,  $20,000  to  $50,000;  5%,  $50,000 
to  .MOO.OOO;  6%,  above  $100,fX)0. 

To  all  others  above  $500:  On  $500  to  $10,000, 
tax  is  3%:  $10,000  to  $20,000.  4%;  $20,000 
to  $50,000.  5%;  $50,000  to  $500,000,  0  < ;  : 
above  $500,000,  10%. 

1.  Moneys  held  In  a  fiduciary  capac- 

ity. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  for  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness*^ 

4.  Allowances  to  widow  and  orphans. 

Ooaaecticut. . . . 

To  husband,  wife,  parent,  grandparents,  descend- 
ants, adopted  parent,  adopted  child  or  its  de- 
scendants, 1%.  $10,000  to  $50,000:  2%,  $50,000 
to  $250,000:  3%.  $250,000  to  $1,000,000;  4% 
above  $1,000,000. 

To  brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  step- 
child, son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  3%, 
$3,000  to  $25,000:  5%  ,  $26,000  to  $50,000;  0%  , 
$50,000  to  $250,000:  7%.  $250,000  to  $1,000,- 
000:  8%  above  $1,000,000. 

To  others  more  remote  in  blood,  5%,  $500  to 
$50,000;  6%,  $50,000  to  $250,000  ;  7%, 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000:  8%  aboye  $1,000,000. 

1.  Funeral   and   administration  ex« 

penses. 

2.  Expen,ses  of  last  sickness, 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Wages  within  three  months. 

5.  Other  preferred  claims  by  Btate 

laws. 

•» 

To  gi-andpafents.  parents,  hu.sband  or  wife,  child 
or  descendant,  son-  or  daughter-in-Ip^w,  or 

'  adopted  child.  $3,000  exempt.  Rat<\s  on 
excess,  1%  up  to  $30,000:  2%,  .$30,000  to 
$100,000:  3%,  $100,000  to  $200,000;  4%, 
above  $200,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  great-uncle,  great- 
aunt  or  their  descendants,  •  $1,000  exempt. 
Rates  on  excess  2%  up  to  .$2.5,000;  3%, 
.$25,000  to  $100,000:  4  %,  $100,000  to  $200,000; 
5%  above  $200,000. 

To  others  more  remote  5%  up  to  .$25,000;  6%. 
$25,000  to  $100,000  :  7%,  $100,000  to  $200,- 
000:  8%,  above  $200,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  slciineBs. 

3.  Wages  to^ servants  and  laborers. 

4.  Rent  (not  over  one  year). 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Obligations  of  record. 

7.  Obligations  under  seal. 

S,  Contracis  for  paymeuT.  of  money 
or  clollvwy  of  yood.s. 

District  of 
Columbia. ,  . . 

i  None. 

1.  Judgments  or  decree  of  Court. 

2.  Other  debts. 

None. 

1.  Administration  expenses, 

2.  .Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Judgments  and  debts  due  to  State. 

Geors:!:^  .  .... 

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child,  or  adopted 
child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  or  sister, 
or  daughter-in-law  tlTe  'tax  is  f%.  $5,000 
exempt. 

To  all  otherr^.  o': . 

1 
1 

1.  year's  support  of  family. 

2.  Expenses  of  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. . 

3.  Administration  e:fepenses. 

4.  Taxes. 

6.  Fiduciary  obligations. 

6.  Judgments,  mort«aa;os  :iud  other 

Mens. 

7.  Rent. 

8.  Liquidated  demands.  ^ 

rates: 

(a)  To  husband  or  wife,  lineal  Issue  oi 
ancestor,  adopted  child  or  its  issue,  1  % ;  ex 
empt  to  widow  or  minor  child.  $10,000;  tc 
others  of  C'lass  A,  exempt.  $4Tf)00. 

(b)  To  brother  or  sister,  or  their  descend 
ant's,  or  wife  or  widow  of  son.  or  husband  o 
daughter,  m%;  exempt,  $2,000. 

(c)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  descendants,  3  % 
exempt,  $1,500. 

(d)  To  great-uncles,  grfeat-aunts  or  de 
scendants,  4%;  exempt  $1,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 
'  2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 
-  3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws, 
)  4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

r 

m 

Laws  —Inheritance  -—Estate. 


Preferred  Obligations. 

State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

(e)  To  more  distant  relatives  or  strangers 
la  blood,  5%;  exempt,  $500. 
On  larger  estates  tlian  S25,000  the  above  rates 
are  multiplied  a$  follows:    S25,000  to  S50.- 
000.  IM  times  above;  S50,000  to  $100,000, 
2  times  above;  S100,000  to  $500,000,  2K 
times  above:  SSOO.OOO  and  upward,  3  times 
above. 

Continued. 

llIlDOlS  * 

To  parents,  lineal  ancestors,  husband,  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  on  amounts  in  excess 
of  exemption  up  to  (and  Including)  $50,000, 
l*^;  ;  on  next  $100,000,  or  fraction,  2%;  on 
next  .^tilOO.OOO,  3%:  on  next  $250,000,  5%;  on 
over  $250,000,  7%;  exemntion  is  $20,000. 
To  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew  and  lineal 
descendants  of  such,  up  to  (and  including) 
$20,000  in  excess  of  exemption,  3%;  on  next 
$50,000,  4%:  on  next  $100,000.  6%;  over 

--  $170  090,  8%.    Exemption  is  $500. 

In  all  other  cases  on  amounts  up  to  $20,000. 
5^^;  on  next  $30,000,  6^;.;  on  next  $50,000, 
8^;,;  on  next  $50,000,  10%;  on  next  $100,000, 
12%;  on  balance  over  above,  15%.  Exemp- 
tion in  this  class,  $100. 

J.  Funeral   and  ua.:i'.!Xi.,,i.rLUioj; 
penses. 

2,  Allowance  to  widow  and  children. 

3-  Expenses  of  last  sickness,  except 
doctor's  bill  and  wages  to  serv- 
ants. 

i.  Debts  to  common  school  or  town- 
ship funds. 
5.  Doctor's  bill,  last  siclcness. 
G.  Money  owed  iu  fidi;c5i:.ry  capacity. 

Indiana  

On    amounts    not    exceeding    $25,000,  the 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To  husband,  wife,  ancestor,  descendant, 
adopted  child,  or  its  descendants.  1  % .  Exempt 
$10,000  to  widow  and  $2,000  to  other  parties 
just  named. 

(2)  To  brother,  sister  or  tlieir  descendants,  or 
to  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  ex- 
empt $500. 

(3)  To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
exempt  $250. 

(4)  To  great-uncle,  great-aunt  or   their  de- 
scendants, 4  %  :  exempt  $150,. 

(5)  To  others  more  remote,  5%;  exempt  $UK). 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows:  (1)  from  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000,  IH  times;  (2)  from  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
tvvlce;  (3)  from  $100,000  to  8500,000.  2H 
times;  M)  ;ibove  $500,000.  3  times. 

1.  Administration  expcL 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts  secured  by  Hens  on  reu\ 

estate. 

6.  Wages,  not  over.  $50. 

.lowy  

Property  passing  to  parenis,  husband  or  wife, 

lineal  desceudants,  adopted  child  or  Issue 

thereof  Is  exempt. 
To  others  5%  tax  above  $1,000. 
To  alien  lijon-residents  of  the  State  tax  Is  20 ' ,  , 

unless  alien  is  brother  or  .sister,  when  tax  Is 

10%. 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  law;::. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages  within  90  days  of  dejin, 

4.  Claims  filed  within  six  month-    •  • 

notice. 

To  husband,  wife,  lineal  ancestor,  lineal  de- 
scendant, wife  or  widow  of  same: 

On  first  $25,000,  1%;  on  second  $25,000,  2%; 
on  next  $50,000,  3%;  on  next  $400,000^4%; 
on  all  over  $500,000,  5%  (except  in  case  of 
wife  of  decedent  one  half  of  above  rates). 

To  brothers  and  sisters:  on  first  $25,000,  3%; 
on  second  $25,000,  5%;  on  next  $50,000, 
73^%;  on  next  $400,000,  10%;  on  all  over 
$500,000,  15%. 

To  relatives  of  all  degrees  other  than  as  above, 
and  to  strangers:  on  first  $25,000,  5%;  on 
second  $25,000,  73^%;  on  next  $50,000,  10%  ; 
on  next  $400,000,  12 H  % ;  on  all  over  $500,000. 
15%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

Istration    expenses.  Wi^i. 
.  servants. 

3.  Debts  due  to  State„ 

4.  Judgments. 

5.  All  demands  presented  withti;  *.n'< 

year  after  letters  of  admini -t  r,-,- 
tion. 

6.  Demands  presented  after  one    .  .;r 

and  before  two  years. 

Kentucky  

On  amounts  not  exceeding  $25,000,  tlie  primarj 
rates  are: 

(a)  To   Imsband,   wife,   ancestor,  descendant, 
adopted  cliild,  1%.  $10,000  exempt  to  widow 
and  each  minor  child,  to  others  in  this  class 
$5,000  exempt. 

(b)  To  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  or 
to     son-in-law    or  daughter-in-law, 
exempt  $2,000. 

(c)  To  uncle,  aunt,  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
exempt  $1,500. 

(d)  To  great^uncle,  great-aunt,  or    their  de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt  $1,000. 

(e)  To  others  more  remote,  6%;  exempt,  $500. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied at  the  same  amounts  and  rates  as 
provided  by  the  Indiana  statute  (above). 

1.  Funeral  expcj*ses. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  T\loney.>^^!  due  in  iiduclary  capach:  . 

jl.  Funeral  expenses. 
Exempt  to  $10,000  to  husband  or  wife,  parents  orj2.  Legal  expenses. 

lineal  ancestors,  children  or  descendants;  excess  3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

taxable  at  2%;  to  others  5%.                      4.  Servants'  wages  within  one  yei^r. 

15.  Salaries,  clerli>^. 

SS^  ,  Laws -linker  ita^^ 


State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  ObilgatlonSo 

J  Taine, ,  ,  

To  ancestors,  parents,  husband,  wife,  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  adoptive  parent,  wife  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter  the  rates,  are  as 
follows:  Up  to  ^50,000.  1%;  $50,000  to 
$100,000.  1 3^2  %  :  above  $100,000,  2  % ;  $10,000 
exempt  to  parents,  husband,  wife,  child, 
ivdopted  cliMd,  or  adoptive  parent. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece 
or  cousin,  the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  4%.       %  and  5 91-^. $500  exempt. 

To  others,  rates  on  the  same  amounts  are  5  t;  , 
6%  and  7%;  same  exemption. 

1.  Funeral  and   administration  ex- 

penses. 

2.  Allowance  to  husband,  widow  or 

children. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness: 

4.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  laws. 

5.  Taxei?* 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  children 
or  lineal  descendants;  to  others,  5%  above 
$500. 

1.  Taxes. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Arrears  of  rent. 

4.  Judgments  or  decrees  of  Court. 

\ 

(a)  To  husband,  or  wife,  parent,  child,  grand- 
child, adopted  child,  or  adoptive  parent.  1% 
up  to  $25,000:  2%,  $25,000  to  $50,000;  4%, 
$50,000  to  $250,000;  5%.  $250,000  to  $1,000,- 
000;  G%,  above  551,000,000. 

(b)  To  ancestor,  or  descendant,  except  those  in- 
cluded in  the  previous   class,    or   son-  or 
daughter-in-law,  descendant  of  adopted  child, 
or  ancestor  of  adoptive  parent.     1%  up  to 
$10,000;  2%,  $10,000  to  $25,000;  4%,  $26,000 
to  $50,000;    5%,  $50,000  to  $250,000;  6%, 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000;  7%,  above  $1,000,000. 

(c)  To  brother,  sister,  step-child,  st«p-parent, 
half-brother,  half-sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the 
rates  on  the  amounts  given  in  class  (b)  are  3%. 
5%,  7%,  8%,  9%  and  10%. 

<d)  To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the 
same  amounts  are  5%,  6%,  7%,  8%,  9% 
and  lO'J^ 

Exempt  to  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  adopted 
child  or  adoptive  parent  $10,000.   fTo  otners 
$1,000.  ■ 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  B.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages,  not  over  $100. 

4.  DebtnS   for   necessarlea  furnished 

within  six  months  QOt  exceeding 
$150^  . 

/ 

Tax  of  1  %  to  grandparMits,  parents,  husOaua 
or  wife,  chlld.brother  sister,  wife  or  widow 
of  son,  husband  of  daughter,  lineal  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  or  oiie  to  whom  deceased 
stood  In  relation  of  parent,  exempt  to  $2,000. 

To  others,  5%  over  $100.  Exemption  to 
widow  Is  $5,000. 

1.  Administration  expenses^ 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.     laws,. , 

i^Uve  classes  of  beneticlarles  are  recognized: 
(a)  wife,  or  lineal  descendant;  (b)  husband, 
parents,  ancestors,  adopted  children  or 
Issue  thereof;  (c)  brother  or  sister  or  their 
descendants,  son-lu-law  or  daughter-in-law; 
(d)  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descenaants:  (e) 
others  more  remote 

The  rates  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $15,000 
(called  the  piim-^ry  rates)  for  the  classes 
given  above  are  respectively  1%,  l^%, 
3%,  4%  and  5%.  On  founts  ft*  m  «15,0«0 
to  $30,000  the  primary  rates  are  m  iltlpllea 
IH  ttmes;  from  $30,000  to  $50,0o0  twice; 
from  $50,000  to  $1^0,000  2  '  i  times,  and 
above  S  100,000  3  times. 

Exemptions  are  to  classes  (a)  and  (b)  $10,000, 
except  ancestors,  $3,000;  to  class  (c)  $1,000; 
to  class  (d)  $250  and  to  class  (e)  $100. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness, 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  B.  laws 

5.  Taxes, 

Mississippi .... 

•  one. 

No  statutory  preference. 

Missouri  . 

Primary  rates  on  amoants  below  $20,000  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Husband  or  wife,  lineal  descendant  or  an- 
cestor, adopted  child  or  its  descendants,  1%. 
Exemption  $15,000  to  husband  or  wife,  to 
others  of  this  class  $5,000 

(2)  Brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  son- 
or  daughter-in-law,  3%.    $500  exempt. 

(3)  Uncle  or  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
$250  exempt. 

(4)  Great-uncle,  great-aunt,  or  their  descendants, 
4%;  $100  exempt. 

(5)  To  others  more  remote  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied as  follow:    $20,000  to  $40,000,  twice; 
$40,000    to    $80,000,  3  times     $80,000  to 
$200,000,    4    times;    $200,000    to  $400,000 
6  times;  above  $400,000,  6  times. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness;  wages 

of  servants:  tombstone. 

3.  Taxes  and  public  debts 

4.  Judgments. 

5.  All  demands  presented  within  six 

months  after  letters. 

6.  All  demahds  exhibited  after  six 

months  and  before  one  year, 

iMontana  

Tax  of  1  0  to  parents,  husoaad,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister,  descendant,  adopted  child, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  $7,500  exe  ipt, 

"^0  all  others.  5%  over  $500. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

NL'braska..  

Taxable  at  i  %  to  parents,  husband  or  wife. 
Child,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  (?on. 

1.  Funeral  expenses  not  exceeding  $100. 
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  State. 

Continued  y 

Inheritance  Tax. 
nusbaud  of  tiaiigiaer,  aaopte^l  cnild,  anc 
lineal  descendants,  exempt  to  $10,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 2%:  exempt  to  $2,000. 

To  otaers,  aoove  «5j«J  as  folio nvs:  S500  to 
S5,000,  2  % :  S5,0C0  to  S10,000,  3     ;  SIO.OOO 
to  S20,000,  4%;  820,000  to  S50,000,  5%; 
above  .i;.50.000  f>%. 

Preferred  Obligations. 
Expenses  of  last  sickness. 
3,  Debts  preferred  toy  V,  S,  laws. 

Nevada  

On    amounts    not    exceeding    $25,000  the 
primary  rates  are:  ■ 

(1)  To  husband  or  wife,  ancestors,  descend- 
ants or  adopted  child;!  %.  SJ20, 000  exempt 

,  to -  Widow  or  minor  chiidi  to  otliers  just 
"  named -SI  0, 000  exe  m  pt.  .. 

(2)  To  tjrdther,  sister,   or  their  des^rendants, 
-  scm-ih-law  or  daugiat^r-in-Iaw,  2%;  S10,000 

exempt.  ^ 

Y3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3  %  ; 
85,n00"excmpL        • .    '  .• 

(41  To  great-iincies,'  great-aunts  or  thefr  de- 
scendants, 4        (5)  To  all  others,  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows:  S2.5,000  to  1550,000,  twice 
prim££ry  rates;  350,000  to  8100,000,  3  times; 
$100,000  to  S500,000.  4  times:  above  $500,- 
000.  5  times. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages,  within  ninety  da^^'Sv 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  Jawvs. 

5.  Judgments  and  m.ortgafreS.    '  ' 

N.  Hampshire... 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  \^ife,  lineal 
descendants,  brother,  sister,  adopted  child, 
or  issue  thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  sou,  hus- 
band of  dauirbter. 

To  ali  others. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  widow. 

4.  Taxes  and  expenses  of  last  sIckik  -.^  . 

New  Tftrgey. ,  .  . 

To  husband  or  wife,  child,  adopted  child,  or 
its  issue,  or  lineal  descendant  the  rates  are 
1%  from  $5,000  to  $50,000;  144%  $50,000 
to  8150,000;  2%  8150,000  to  $250,000;  3% 
above  $250,000.   $5,000  Is  exempt. 

To  parents,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  and 
dauf?hter-!n-law,  the  rates  are  2%,  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000;  214%  $50,000  to  $150,- 
000;  3^,  $150,000  to  $250,000;  4%  above 
S2on,000.  $5,000  Is  exempt.  All  others,  5 7o, 
$500  exempt. 

1.  Judgments. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3  Medicai  exj)ense3  of  last  slckne,- 

New  Mexico. ,  . 

XOIK". 

1.  Administration  cxt)ens(!y. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  for  widow  and  minor 

children. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws.        5.  Taxes. 

New  York ..... 

To  pjirents,  liusband  or  wife,  child,  adopted 
child  ($5,000  exempt),  and  to  descendants 
($500  exempt),  1%  up  to  $25,000;  2%  on 
the  next  $75,000;  ^%  on  the  next,  $100,000; 
4%  upon  all  additional  sujus. 

To  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  or  daughter-m- 
law,  $500  exempt;  2%  up  to  $25,000;  3%  on 
the  next  $75,000;  4%  on  the  next  $100,000; 
5%  thereafter. 

To  others  more  remote,  $500  exempt;  5%  up  to 
$25,000;  6^,  on  the  next  $75,000;  7%  on  the 
next  $100,000;  8%  thereafter. 

1.  Funeral   and "  administration  ex- 

penses. 

2.  Debts  preferred  under  IJ.  f>.  y 

3.  Taxes. 

1.  Judgments  and  decrees. 

North  Carolina. 

To  husband  or  wife,  parents  or  ancestor,  children 
or  descendants,  adopted  child.  Exempt, 
$10,000  to  M'idow,  $5,000  to  minor  child, 
$2,000  to  otliers  of  this  class.  Rates  on 
excess,  1%  up  to  $25,000;  2%,  $25,000  to 
$100,000;  3%,  $100,000  to  $250,000;  4%, 
$250,000  to  $500,000;    5%  above  $500,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  no 
exemption.  Rates  on  the  amounts  given 
above  are:    3%,  4%,  5%,  6%  and  7%. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts  are:  5%,  6%.  7%,  8%  and  9%. 

^• 

1.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  propen  ./ 

of  deceased. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Debts  due  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Wages  within  one  year.    Medi.  ;.) 

attendance  within  one  year. 

*Nortli  Dakota. 

*  There  is  a 
special  provision 
in  the  law  of 
North  Dakota  for 
the  protection  of 
interests  in  es- 
tates of  persons 
in  ihe  military  or 
naval  service  of 
the  U.  S. 

To  husband  or  wife  ($20,000  exempt),  father, 
mother,  descendants,  adopted  chUd  or  its 
descendants,  1%  up  to  $100,000;  2%  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000;  2^%,  $250,000  to 
$500,000;  3%  above  $500,000,  $10,000  exempt. 

To  brother  or  sister,  son-in-law  or  daughter- 
in-law  ($500  exempt),  IH%  up  to  $25,000; 
2H%  from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  3%  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000;  3H  %  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  4y2%  above  $500,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%  up  to 
.$25,000;  4  3^  %  from  $25,000  to  $50,000:  6% 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000;  7H%  from  $100,- 
000  to  $500,000;  9%  above  $500,000. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  $25,000;  6%  from  $25,- 
000  to  5^50,000;  9%  from  ^50,000  to  $100,- 
000;  12%  from  ^100,000  to  $500,000:  15% 
above  $500,000. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  slclcness  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  family. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 

of  deceased. 
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State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants or  adopted  child. 

1.  Administration,  funeral  and  last 

sickness  expenses. 

2.  Allowance  to  widow  and  children 

for  twelve  months. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Taxes.        5.  Wages  up  to  $150. 

Oklahoma  

To  parents,  hu^'band  or  wife,  child,  brother,  sister, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  adopted  child,  or 
lineal  descendant,  1%  up  to  S25,000;  2%, 
$25,000  to  $50,000;  3%,  S50,000  to  $100,000; 
4%  above  $100,000.  $15,000  to  widow,  $10,000 
to  each  child,  and  $5,000  to  each  other  person 
named  above  is  exempt. 

To  others  more  remote,  $2,500  exempt;  tax  above 
exemption,  5%  up  to  $25,000;  6%,  $25,000  to 
$50  000*  Sy  $50  000  to  $100  000*  10%  above 
$106,006. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Support  of  family  for  ninety  days. 

4.  Taxes  to  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  Stat« 

laws. 

6.  Judgments  or  mortgages. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  ait 

months. 

To  grandparents,   parents,   husband   or  wife, 
child  or  descendant,  brother,  sister,  son-  or 
daughter-in-law,   adopted   child,   $5,000  ex- 
emot.     The  rate  1  %  below  $25,000,  increases 
with   varying   amounts  up  to  4%  above 
$600,000. 

Uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  their  descendants. 

Tlie  rates  increase  from  2%  from  $1,000  to 

$5,000;  up  to  8%  above  $200,000. 
To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  increase  from 

3%  from  $500  to  $2,500;   up  to  10%  above 

$200,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Taxes  due  U.  S. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  prop« 

erty  of  deceased. 

7.  Wages  within  ninety  days. 

Pennsylvania .  . 

Estates  less  than  $250  exempt.  ■ 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  children 

or  lineal  descendants,  stepchildren,  adopted 

children,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 
To  all  others.  5%. 

1.  Funeral    and    last    sickness  ex- 

penses.    Wages  due  household 
servants  within  one  year. 

2.  Rent,  within  one  year. 

Kliodo  Island. . 

Estates  under  $5,000  tax  exempt  (above  said 
sum  a  general  tax  of  3^  %  is  imposed  in 
addition  to  the  rates  specified  below). 

To  grandparents,  parents,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  or  descendant,  adopted  child,  brother, 
sister,  nephew,  niece,  son-in-law,  or  daughter- 
in-law,  $25,000  is  exempt.  Rates  on  excess 
are:  1^%  below  $50,000;  1%,  $50,000  to 
$250,000;  1H%,  $250,000  to  $500,000;  2%, 
$500,000  to  $750,000;  2H%,  $750,000  tO 
$1,000,000;  3%  above  $1,000,000. 

T©  others  more  remote  $1,000  is  exempt,  and 
rates  on  excess  are:  5%  up  to  $50,000;  6%, 
$50,000  to  $250,000;  7%,  $250,000  to  $1,000,- 
000;  8%,  above  $1,000,000. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sleknes3» 

3.  Debts  due  U.  S. 

4.  State  and  town  taxes. 

5.  Wages  up  to  $100. 

6.  Other  claims  presented  within  six 

months. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  one" 

year. 

Soutb  Carolina. 

None. 

1.  Funeral,  last  sickness,  probate  and 

administration  expenses. 

2.  Debts  due  to  public. 

3.  Judgments,  mortgages  and  execu- 

tions- 

4.  Rent. 

5.  -Bonds,  contract  debts. 

*South  Dakota. . 

*  There  !3  a 
special  provision 
in  the  law  of 
South  Dakota  for 
the  protection  of 
interests  of  es- 
tates of  persons 
In  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary or  naval  ser- 
vice. 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  $15,000  the  primary 
rates  of  tax  are- 

^1)  To  wife  or  lineal  issue,  1  % .  (2)  To  husband, 
ancestor  or  adopted  child  or  its  issue,  1^^%,. 
(3)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  to 
son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  3%,.  (4)  To 
uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  4%.  (5) 
To  others,  5%. 

On  increased  amounts  the  primary  rate  is  multi- 
plied as  follows:  $15,000  to  $30,000,  IH  times; 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  twice;  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
2}4  times;  above  $100,000,  3  times. 

$10,000  is  exempt  to  husband,  wife.  Issue  or 
adopted  child;  $3,000  Is  exempt  to  ancestor; 
$1,000  exepipt  to  class  (3),  $250  to  class  (4) 
and  SIlOO  l^o  class  (5).  ' 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness*^ 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Wages  for  60  days. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  prop* 

erty  of  deceased. 

Tenness^  .... 
• 

To  parents,  bus  )aad,  wlfo.  child  or  des^^end- 
ants,  $10,000  exempt.  Upon  excess,  1%  up 
to  $20,000;  l}i  %  above  c>20».  uO. 

To  others.  5%  a  ^-^v^^ 

No  priority. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife  or  de- 
scendants. 

The  rate  of  taxation  on  other  legacies  varies 
(above  such  sum  as  is  exempt)  with  the 
amount  of  the  legacy.  Six  divisions  as  to 
amount  are  recognized:  (1)  up  to  $10,000; 
(2)  $10,000  to  $25,000;  (3)  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000;  (4)  $50,000  to  $100,000;  (5)  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  (H)  above  $500,000.  - 

To  ancestors,  brothers,  sisters  or  fhelr  de- 
scendants, the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
»    are  2%.  2H%.  3%.  3H%.  4%  and  5%, 

1.  Funeral    and    last    sickness  ex- 

penses. 

2.  Administration  expenses  and  one 

year's  support   of   widow  and 
children. 

3.  Debts  secured  by  mortgage  or 

other  Hen.                  -         .  ,  . 

4.  Other    debts    presented  wlthlo 

twelve  montha. 

Laws —Inheritaywe  ---E  state , 
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S2,000  being  ex  xapt.  i-o  uncles,  aunts  or 
their  tieseendants  the  rates  are  3%,  4% 
5  %,  6  %,  7%  and  ^ % ,  $1,000  being  exempt 

To  others  more  femote  the  rates  are  4';^. 
5^%.  7%,  8 '2  %.   10%   and  12%,  S500 

i    being  exempts  ,   

SIO.OOO  of  each  estate  cxeuipt:  tax  3%,  $10,000 

to  S25M0:  5',,  a;)0ve  S2o.000. 


Vermont   ij&xempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 

'    Bcendants.  stepchild,  adopted  child,  or  lineal 
descendant  thereof,  wffe  or  widow  of  son 
husband  of  daughter. 
To  all  others.  5%.  ; 


Washington.. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  §50,000  the  primary 
rates  are:  (a)  To  grandparent,  parent, 
husband  or  wife,  child,  descendant,  brother 
or  sister.  1%.  §15,000  exempt.  (b)  To 
others  more  remote,  5%, 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied as  follows:  (1)  from  $50,000  to  $250,000, 
twice;  (2)  $250,000  to  SI, 000,000,  3  times: 
(3)  above  SI. 000,000,  4  timas. 


West  Virginia.. 


To  pai'ents,  husband  or  wife_»  lineal  descendant, 
adoptefl  child  or  its  descendants,  $10,000 
exempt.  Rates  on  excess  are:  1%  up  to 
$50,000:  2%,  $50,000  to  $100,000;  3% 
S100,0(K)  to  $250,000;    5%  above  $250,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece, 
no  exemption,  the  rates  on  the  amounts 
stated  are:   3%,  5%,  7%  and  9%. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts  are:    6%,  9%,   12"/o   and  15% 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Wages,  v/lthin  ninety  days. 

5.  Taxes. 

Judgments  and  mortgages  whicl, 
are  liens  on  land. 


To  lineal  ancestor,  husband,  wife,  descendant, 
the. rate  Is  1%  on  amounts  up  to  $25,000; 
$25,000  to  $50,000,  $50,000  to  $100,- 

000,  2%:  $100,000  to  $500,000,  2^% 
above  $500,000,  3%.  Exempt  up  to  $10.. 
000,  except  in  case  of  widow,  where  $15,000 
is  exemot. 

To  brother  or  sister  tlie  rate  Is  3%  up  to  $25,- 
000,  and  for  the  varying  amounts  stated 
above  tlie  rates  iu-e  4H%,  6%,  714%  and 
9%.  To  others  more  remote  the  rates  are 
5 % ,  7H%,  10 % ,  12  H  %  and  15 % . 


Wisconsin . 


W^yomlng, , 


(1)  Tax  of  1%  to  husband,  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, lineal  ancestors,  adopted  child, 
and  lineal  issue  thereof. 

(2)  To  brothers,  sisters  and  their  descendants, 
wife  or  widow  of  son,  or  husband  of  daughter. 

1^-2%. 

(3)  To  uncle  ^  aunts  or  their  descendants.  3  %. 

(4)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  and  their  de- 
scencjajits.  4%. 

(5)  To  all  others.  5  % . 

When  the  estate  is  above  825,000  the  above 
rates  are  multiplied  as  follows:  $25,000  to 
$50,000,  IH  times  on  excess;  $50,000  to 
$100,000,  2  times  on  excess;  $100,000  to 
$500,000.  2}4  times  on  excess;  above  $B00t- 
000,  3  times  on  excess.  Exempt  $10,000  to 
widow  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  relatives, 
down  to  $100  exemption?:  to  strangers  in 
blood. 


Tax  of  2  %  oo  amount  above  $10,000 
parents,  husband  or  wile,  child,  brother, 
sister,  lineal  descendants,  wife  or  widow  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter,  adopted  or  ac- 
knowledged child  for  ten  years. 

To  others  than  above,  tax  of  5  %  ;  $500  exempt^ 


-Preferred  Obligations. 


Funeral  expenses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  ad- 
ministration,   j  - 

Wages  up  to  $100. 

Debtsi  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  wStote 
laws. 

Dcbti3  secured  by  liens.  ■ 


1.  Funeral  expensed- 

2.  Headstone  not  over  $25, 

3.  PJxpenscs  of  last  sickness. 
Taxes. 

Debts  due  to  State. 
Debts  due  to  U.  S. 
Wages  within  3  months,  not  over 
$50  per  creditor.  


Funeral    and   aduilnlstratlon  ex- 
penses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness,  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,  doctor  or  druggist. 
Taxes. 

Money  owing  as  trustee  or  In  fidu- 
ciary capacitj^. 


Fujierai    and  administration 

penses. 
Debts  owing  to  U.  S, 
Taxes. 

Fiduciary  obllgatlonsi. 


Last  sickness  and  funeral  expense 
Debts  preferred  by  U,  S,  laws.  « 


Funeral   and  admlnlstratio 
penses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  . 
days'   wages,  including  me:;;- 
attendance  and  medicines. 

Judgments  and  mortgages. 

All   claims   presented  within 
months. 

All  claims  presented  within  one  : 


United  States. 


The  Federal  Tax  is  imposed  on  the  estate  as  a  whole,  not  on  the  shares  of  the  seA^era! 
legatees,  irrespective  of  the  relationship  of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  decedent.  $50,00! 
of  each  estate  is  exempt  from  tax.  The  rates  on  the  excess  are  as  follows:  Not  exceed- 
ing $50,000,  1%;  $50,000  to  $150,000,  2%;  $150,000  to  $250,000,  3%;  $250,000  to 
$450,000,  4%;  $450,000  to  $750,000,  6%;  $750,000  to  $1,000,000,  8%;  $1,000,000  K. 
$1,500,000,  10%;  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000,  12%;  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000,  14^^;  ; 
$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  16%;  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  18%;  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000, 
20%;  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  22%;  exceeding  $10,000,000,  25%. 


\ 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  INTESTATE'S   PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

Thh  following:  is  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  nroviding  for  the  cilstribution  of  the  personal 
ttst^ite  of  a  deceased  after  tne  payment  of  funeral  expenses  and  other  debts  where  there  is  no  will: 

In  nuiiiy  of  tie  States  the  widow  and  cliildren  are  entitled  to  receive  a  small  portion. of  the  estate, 
srenerally  varyinji  from  §100  tft  S500,  before  the  claims  of  creditors  are  paid.  Aside  from  such  exempt 
portion  of  ttie  estate  the  projierty  to  be  distributed  to  the  widow  or  relatives  Is  tha,t  remaining  after  all 
creditors'  claims  have  been  satisaod.. 

The  followini?  Is  the  plan  of  dJstribution  of  a  male's  property.  The  same  rulgs  apply  to  a  female's 
estate,  except,  in  some  State-s,  where  the  rights  of  a  liiLsband  in  the  estate  of  hisi  deceased"  wife  diifer. 

I.  In  all  States  where  the  deceased  leaves  a  child  or  children,  or  descendants  of  any  deceased  child, 
and  no  widow,  the  children  or  descendants  take  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  rehitives. 
The  cinldren  take  equal  shares,  and  in  most  States  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  toj?ether  take  the 
shiire  of  thotr  parent  except  where  the  descendants  ai'e  all  in  etjual  dearee  to  the  deceased  fall  grandcldldreo, 
no  children  eitrviving),  when  tliey  share  equally  and  do  not  taKe  their  proportionate  share  of  their  parent's 
Interest. 

No  statement  is  given  in  this  synopsis  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which,  beins  founded  on  the  provislona  - 
of  the  French  code  and  Roman  law  instead  of  the  Eni?l!sh  common  law,  which  is  the  underlying  priiici{)le  - 
in  the  other  States,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  pnnciples  followed  in  the  other  States,  cspeciallv  on 
the  question  of  the.  rights  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  property  and  in  the  property  acquired  by 
the  husband  and  wife  during  their  married  life.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Indiana  are  also  not  included, 
for  the  rea.s«>n  that  for  an  accurate  statement  of  its  provisions  a  reading  of  the  entire  statute  is  necessary, 
together  with  the  decisions  of  the  Indiana  com*ts  construing  its  provisions,  which  would  occupy  too  much 
space  for  a  statement  here. 

II.  (a>  If  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  and  no  children  or  descendants,  the  widow  takes  alK  This  \a 
the  rule  in  Alabama,  Arizona.  Colorado,  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois.  Kansiis,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New" 
Jersey.  New  Mexico.  Ohio,  Oregon.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington.  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half,  the  residue  being  taken  by  the  other  relatives 
in  the  manner  and  proportion  in  which  they  take  the  entire  estate  when  ti>e  deceased  leaves  neither  widow 
nor  descendants  (given  below) :  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Idaho.  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine  Maryland.  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oldahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  Wasliia  vt  m,  West  Virginia  and  Wlseon  •in.  In  Delaware  the  widow  ta.:es  all  up  to  $3,0tX)  and 
one-half  after  t'  at.    if  n©  kin,  wi  iow  takes  sll.  . 

^c)  In  Massachusetts.  North  l>akota,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up 
to  $5,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(d)  In  Connecticut  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  S2,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(e)  In  New  York,  If  there  be  a  father  or  mother  of  deceased  surviving,  tiie  widow  takes  one-half;  if 
there  be  no  father  ©r  mother,  but  a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece  surviving,  the  widow  takes  $2,000 
and  one-half  reeiduc;  if  there  be  no  parent,  brother,  sister,  nephew;  or  niece,  the  widow  tiikes  all.  The 
residue  aft  r,ne  widow's  dhare  passes  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  tiie  provisions  applying  where  no 
■ftldow  or  isR'je  survive. 

(0  In  iNew  Hampshire  the  widow  takes  SI. 500.  and,  if  the  estate  exceeds  $3,000,  one-half  of  the-residiie, 

(g)  In  Wyoming  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  S20.000-aud  three-fourths  of  the  residue  (it 
brother,  sister  or  parent  survive  otnerwise  all  to  widow). 

(i)  In  Michigan  che  widow  tiikos  tlie  enti-e  estate  up  to  $3,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue  (if  brother., 
sister  or  parent  survive,  otnerwise  all  to  widow) 

(j)  In  Vermont  the  widow  takes  entire  estate  if  not  exc^ding  .?2,500:  if  more  than  S2,500,  widow  takes 
that  sum  and  oue-lialf  of  residue. 

III.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  c  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one-third 
and  the  children  share  equally  in  the  residue  in  the  follovsdng  States:  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  l>istrict  of  Columbia,  Illinois.^Iowa.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey  New  York.  Ohio  (one-half  if  less  than  $400),  Pennsyiv8.ma,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  Vv'^est  Virginia. 

(b)  In  the  following  States,  if  there  be  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half; 
if  two  or  more  Ciiildren  or  tiieir  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one-third,  as  above,  and  the  children  or  their 
descondanfj  the  residue:  Caiiiornia,  Florida.  Idaho  I^Iichigan,  Montana,  Nevad.i,  North  Dakota.  OlUa- 
hojmi,  South  Dakota  and  Utah. 

(c)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  children,  or  descendants,  the  residue:- 
Colorado.  Kansas.  Kentucky   Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  ti:e  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children:  Missis.sippi, 
Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 

(e)  In  North  Carolina,  if  there  are  less  than  three  children,  the  widow  txikes  one-third  and  the  children 
the  residue;  il  there  are  three  o#  more  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children. 

(f)  in  Alabama,  if  there  is  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half;  if  there  are 
more  than  one  child  and  less  thaa  five  children,  tiie  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children; 
if  tiiere  are  five  or  more  children,  the  v/idow  takes  one-flfth  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  shai^e 
equally  in  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Georgia,  If  tliere  are  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  stakes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the 
children;  if  there  are  five  or  more  cnildren,  the  widow  takes  one-fifth  and  the  childi'en  or  their  desceudaats 
share  equally  in  the  residue. 

In  NebrasKa  if  widow  is  noi  the  parent  of  all  the  children  of  the  deceased  and  there  be  more  than  one 
child,  widow  takes  one-fourtn  and  children  the  residue.  If  widow  is  parent  of  all  children  of  the  deceased, 
she  takes  one-hiilf  if  there  be  but  one  child  and  tne  child  the  residue;  if  there  be  more  than  one  child  the 
widow  takes  one-tliird  and  the  children  the  residue. 

(h)  In  New  Mexico,  the  widow  takes  one-jaif  of  the  estate  acquired  during  marriage,  otherwise  than 
by  gift  (by  purchase,  for  example)  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share  equally  in  the  residue;  the 
widow  also  takes  one-fourth  of  the  estate  acquired  before  marriage,  or  by  p\i%  or  legacy  during  marriage* 
the  children  or  their  descendants  taking  the  residue. 

IV.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow,  children  or  descendants,  the  parents  take  the  entire 
estate  in  equal  snares  la  the  following  States:  Alabama.  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyivania",  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming. 

In  all  of  the  States  just  mentioned, ^cept  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas,  if  one  parent  is  dead, 
the  surviving  parent  taices  the  ejatire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters.  In  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Maine,  and  Texa«  the  surviving  parent  takes  one-half  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  tlieir  descendants, 
take  the  residue. 

In  all  of  thorn',  if  both  parents  are  dead,  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants  take  the  entire 
estate. 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  the  father  is  dead,  then  to 
the  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants  equally;  and  if  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to 
the  brothers  an^  sisters,  or  their  descendants:  Florida,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Teaac^see,  Virginia,  and  W©et  Virginia. 

((^  J«  tbo  teUowiflg  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  the  father  ia  dead,  then  to 
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the  mother,  and  if  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  their  descendants:  Arkansas, 
District  of  Columbia  and  North  Dakota. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  parents,  if  livlnj?,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants, 
take  the  entire  estate,  sharing  equally:  Georgia.  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Sourh 
Carolina. 

(e)  In  Delaware,  Ohio  and  Maryland  f where  the  property  did  not  descend  to  intestate  from  either 
parent),  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  take  the  entire  estate  in  preference  to  the  parents, 
who  only  inherit  if  there  are  no  brothers  or  sisters  or  lawful  issue  of  any  deceased  brothera  or  sisters. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEMALE'S  ESTATE. 
In  the  following  States,  if  the  deceased  was  a  married  Woman,  the  rights  of  her  sur  vivlhg  husband  in 
her  personal  estate  differ  from  the  rights  of  a  Avidow  in  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband  as  shown  in  the 
above  synopsis. 

(a)  In  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia  North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia  the  husband  takes 
the  entire  personal  estate,  whether  there  is  any  issue  of  the  marriage  or  not. 

(b)  In  New  York,  the  husband  takes  the  same  distributing  share  as  a  widow  would  take. 

(c)  In  Florida,  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania,  if  there  are  no  childreu  or  descendants,  the  hysband  takca 
"the  entire  ^tate;  if  there  are  children,  the  husband  takes  the  same  share  as  each  child. 

(d)  In  Ohio  the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate  if  there  are  no  children  or  desecndants;  if -  there  are 
children  or  descendants,  they  take  the  entire  estate. 

(e)  In  Alabama  the  husband  takes  one-half  of  the  estate,  the  children,  op  descendants  taking  the  residue. 

(f)  In  North  Carolina  where  surviving  husband  is  not  also  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  decedent, 
if  there  be  one  child  the  husband  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half,  if  there  be  more  than  one  child, 
husband  takes  child's  share. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  DEEDS. 

Ajr  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  Is  the  act  of  declaring  the  execution  of  an  instrument  before  an  officer  authorized 
to  certify  to  such  declaration.  The  ofiRcer  certifies  to  the  fact  of  such  declaration,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  person  so  declaring.  Conveyances  or  deeds  of  land  to  be  entitled  to  be  recorded  must  first  be  acknowl- 
edged before  a  proper  officer     Most  of  the  States  have  forms  of  acknowledgments,  which  should  be  followed. 

Acknowledgments  may  be  taken  in  general  by  Notaries  Public.  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Judges  or  Clerks 
5f  Courts  of  the  higher  grades.  Registers  Masters  in  Chancery  Court  Commissioners,  Towii  Clerks,  Mayors 
and  Clerks  of  incorporated  cities,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  requisites  to  a  valid  deed  are  the  same  in  general  as  other  contracts,  but  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney  to  execute  a  deed  for  another  person  must  in  general  be  executed  with  the  same  formalities  requisite 
to  the  deed  itself. 

Seals  or  their  equivalent  (or  whatever  is  intended  as  such)  are  necessary  in  Alaska,  Connecticut. 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Florida.  Idaho  Illinois..  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  Now  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  In  almost  all  the  States  deeds 
by  corporations  must  be  under  seal.  Forms  are  prescribed  or  indicated  by  the  statutes  of  most  of  the 
States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana.  Separate  Acknowledgment  by  wife  is  required  in  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Florida  Georgia  Idaho,  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  Tennessee,  Texas.  One  Witness 
to  the  execution  of  deeds  is  required  in  District  of  Columbia.  Maine  (customary),  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey  (usual),  Oldahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Two  Witnesses  to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  required 
in  Arkansas  Connecticut.  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana  Michigan,  Minne^sota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina  Texas.  Vermont.  WLsconsin 


PROSVSiSSORY   NOTES  AND  CHECKS. 

Negotiable  Instruments,  the  common  forms  of  which  are  promissory  notes,  checks,  or  other  biil:^ 
of  exchange,  while  having  the  same  i-'eneral  requisites  as  other  contracts,  have  certain  distinct  features. 
The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  their  free  passing  from  hand  to  hand  like  cur- 
rency. The  assignment  ol  an  ordinary  contract  leaves  the  assignee  ia  no  different  position  for  enforcin*.; 
his  rights  than  that  ol  his  assignor,  but  one  who  takes  a  negotiable  instrument  from  a  prior  holder,  without, 
knowledge  oi  any  defences  to  it.  before  its  maturity,  and  gives  value  for  it,  holds  it  iree  of  any  defences 
which  might  have  been  set  up  against  his  predecessors.  e.Kcept  those  defects  thai  were  inherent  in  tin- 
Instrument  Itself 

To  be  neilotiable  an  instrument  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by.  the  maker  (of  a  note)  or  drawe  r 
(of  a  bill  or  check). 

It  must  contain  an  unconditional  promise  c  order  to  pay  a  sum  certain  In  money. 
Must  be  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  fixed  future  time. 
Must  be  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer. 

In  a  bill  of  exchange  (check)  the  party  directed  to  pay  must  be  reasonably  certain. 

Every  negotiable  instrument  is  presumed  to  have  beea  issued  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  want 
of  consideration  in  the  creation  of  the  instrument  is  not  a  defence  against  a  bona-fide  holder. 

An  instrument  is?  negotiated  that  is  completely  transferred,  so  as  to  vest  title  in  the  purchase-, 
if  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  sim«)ly  with  the  name  of  the  last  holder,  by  mere  deliver3%  if  payiible  to 
order  by  the  indorsement  of  the  parly  to  whom  it  is  payable  and  delivery. 

One  who  transfers  an  instrument  by  indorsement  warrants  to  every  subsequent  holder  that  the  instru- 
ment is  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it,  and  that  if  not  paid  by  the  party  primarily  liable  at  maturity,  he 
will  pay  It  upon  receiving  due  notice  of  non-payment. 

To  hold  an  indorser  liable  the  holder  upon  its  non-payment  at  maturity  must  give  prompt  notice 
of  such  non-payment  to  the  indorser  and  that  the  holder  looks  to  Me  indorser  for  payment.  Such  notice 
should  be  sent  withiu  twenty-four  hours. 

When  an  indorser  !s  thus  compelled  to  pay  he  may  hold  prior  parties  through  whom  he  receiveii 
the  instrument  liable  to  him  by  sending  them  prompt  notice  of  non-payment  upon  receiving  such  notice 
from  the  holder. 

One  who  transfers  a  negotiable  instrument  by  delivery,  without  indorsing  it,  simply  warrants  that 
tne  instrument  is  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it,  and  kngws  of  no  defence  to  it,  but  does  not  agree  to  pay 
It  if  unpaid  at  matm'ity 

The  maker  of  a  note  is  liable  to  pay  it^if-tinpaid  at  maturity  without  any  notice  from  the  holder 
or  indorser. 

Notice  to  one  of  several  partners  is  suiflcient  notice  to  all. 

When  a  check  is  certified  by  a  bank  the  bank  becomes  primarily  liable  to  pay  it  without  notice  of 
its  non-payment,  and  when  the  holder  of  a  check  thus  obtains  Its  certification  by  the  bank,  the  drawer  o: 
the  check  and  previous  indorsers  are  released  from  liability,  and  the  holder  looks  to  the  bank  for  paymeni 

A  bona-fide  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  that  is,  a  party  who  takes  an  instrument  regular  on 
Jt8  face,  before  its  maturity,  pays  value  for  it  and  has  no  knowledge  of  any  defences  to  it,  is  entitled  to 
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hold  the  party  prlmartly  liable  responsible  for  its  payment.  <!(spirp  :jny  defenres  he  may  have  against  the 
party  to  whom  he  gave  it,  except  such  rendered  the  insfnimcnt  void  in  its  inception.  Thus,  if  the 
maker  of  a  note  received  no  vahie  for  it.  or  was  Induced  to  Issue  !t  tiirough  fraud  or  Imposition,  they  do 
not  defeat  the  rl^ht  of  a  bona-fldc  holder  to  compel  its  payment  from  him. 

The  foIlo-wing  States  have  enacted  a  similar  XM-',o(iab!e  Instrument  Law.  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dist.  of  Cohnnbia,  I'lorida.  Jduho.  Iowa,  Kan!?a8,  Kentncky,  rx)ui.slana,  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  HamfKShire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee-  Utah.  Virginia,  NViishi nitron,  and  Wisconsin—and  the  .same  j;eneral 
rtilcs  apply  in  all  the  States. 

LAW  OF  CONTRACTS, 

A  contract  is  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  parties  by  whicli  re('ii)roeul  riirJitH  and  obligations 
are  created.  One  party  acquires  a  right,  enforceable  at  law.  to  some  act  or  forbearance,  from  the  other, 
who  Ls  under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  thus  act  or  forbear. 

Generally  speaking,  all  contracts  which  are  made  bm^we^n  two  competent  parties,  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration, without  fraud  and  for  a  lawful  purpose,  are  enforceable  at  lu^v  v 

Jo  the  creation  of  a  valid  contract  there  must  Ik> 

1.  Precise  agreement.  The  offer  of  one  paxty  must  tn-  met  l>y  an  accc!'^ ancc  i)\  lUv  wther,  according 
to  the  terms  offered 

2.  There  must  be  a  consideration  Something  of  value  muat  cither  })e  iccoived  by  otic  party  or  given 
up  by  the  other 

3.  The  parties  must  have  cai^acity  to  contract.  The  contracts  of  insane  persons  are  not  binding  upon 
them.  Married  women  are  now  generally  permitted  to  contract  as  though  single,  and  bind  their  separate 
property.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  are  generally  not  binding  upon  him  unless  ratified  after  attaining 
bis  majority.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  for  "necessaries" '  may  be  enforced  against  him  to  the  extent  of 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  goofls  furnished  It  is  incumbent  upon  one  seeking  thus  to  hold  an  infant  to 
show  that  the  goods  furnished  were  In  fact  necessary  to  the  infant,  and  that  ho  was  not  already  supplied 
hv  his  parents  or  guardians. 

4.  The  party  s  consent  must  not  be  the  result  of  fraud  or  imposition,  or  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  party 
imposed  upon. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  parties  must  be  lawful.  Agreements  to  defraud  others,  to  violate  statutes,  or 
whose  aim  is  against  public  policy,  .such  as  to  create  monopolies  or  for  the  corrupt  procurement  of  legislative 
or  offlcial  action,  are  void,  and  cannot  t)©  enforced  by  any  party  thereto. 

Contracts  in  general  are  equally  valid  whether  made  orally  or  in  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  classes  of  contracts,  which  in  inost  of  the  States  are  required  to  be  attested  by  a  note  or  memo- 
randum in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  or  his  agent  sought  to  be  held  liable  Some  ol  the  provisions,  which 
are  adopted  from  the  old  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  vary  in  some  States,  but  the  iollowing  contracts 
V(>ry  generally  are  rc<iulred  to  t>e  thus  attested  by  some  writing- 

Contra<.'ts  by  their  terras  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  tlie  making  thereof 
\  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  anotlier  person. 
Contracts  made  in  con.sldcration  of  marriage  p::cept  mutual  promises  to  marry 
Promise  of  an  executor  or  adraiuistnitor  to  pay  debts  of  deceased  out  of  his  own  property. 
Contracts  for  the  creation  of  any  interest  or  estate  in  land,  with  the  exception  of  leases  for  a  short  term, 
^'cnc rally  one  year. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  nt)ovc  u  ccrtum  value,  unless  a  portion  of  the  price  Is  paid  or  part  of 
the. goods  delivered.  The  roauired  value  of  the  goods  sold  varies  m  differcrit  ."^taTan  from  to  $200.  In 
a  number  of  the  States  do  such  provision  exKts. 

In  many  of  the  States  declarations  or  conveyancps  of  trust  estate-s 

(n  many  States,  representations  im  to  the  character  credit,  or  responsibility  of  another  person. 

Partial  performance  of  the  contract  is  generaUy  held  to  diispensc  with  the  necessity  for  a  writing. 

If  the  damages  liable  to  result  from  the  ->reaking  of  a  contract  are  uncertain  tiie  parties  may 
agree  upon  a  sum  to  which  either  may  be  entitled  a^;  compensation  for  a  breach  which  will  be  upheld  by 
the  courts,  but  if  the  sum  so  fixed  is  not  designed  as  h  fair  compensation  to  the  party  Injured,  but  as  a 
penalty  to  be  inflicted,  it  will  be  disregarded. 

A  party  Is  generaUy  excused  for  the  failure  ro  perform  what  he  has  agreed  only  by  the  act  of 
(iod  or  the  public  enemy,  except  in  ca-ses  involving  a  ucr  :oruU  element  in  the^vork  to  be  i)erformed,  such 
as  the  rendition  of  services,  when  the  death  or  sicknca^  of  tiie  narty  eon trae ting  to  perform  them  is  a  valid 
excuse,  or  contracts  for  the  performaiice  of  work  ui)on  i  yp(v.Mricd  ot>;oct.  v,  hrn  it^;  (lr.,<^t ruction  witliout  the 
fatilt  of  the  partv  Bought  t-o  be  held  liable  Is  a  sufficient  ex.-usc 


ARREST  IN  CIVIL  ACTION. 

VVuiLK  bnprisotiment  for  debt  as  it  formerly  existc  1  in  i^n^lifh  and  .\inc;-k'an  law,  by  which  a  debtor 
nnu'fit  be  arrest-ed  and  imprisoned  for  mere  inability  to  pay  his  crcxiitor  oo  !oni;cr  exists  In  the  United 
States,  the  statute's  of  the  majority  of  the  vStates  provldr>  for  mc  arrrst  oi  a  dorrMidant  in  a  civil  action  under 
varying  conditions,  A  large  number  of  States  detrrm4)ic  tin;  r\fht  of  arrest  by  tiio  character  of  the  claim 
on  ^vi^lich  suit  is  brought,  allowing  in  it  actions  for  fr:iiin  or  i  rxo  injuries  known  in  the  law  as  torts.'  such 
as  an  injury  to  the  person  or  prf^perty.  conversion  or  oranci?\i>mcni ,  libel,  blander,  or  the  like. 

In  tbe  following  States  no  civil  arrest  is  allowed  Ari/,oTu>.  D'l.stnct  ot  Columbia,  Florida.  Maryland, 
•'M-innesot»,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska.  New  MrxK  o    r!">t?cssce  and  tcxas.  ^ 

In  the  following  States  the  right  to  arrest  depends  upon  the  nature  of  claim  in  suit:  In  actions  for 
fraud  or  tort.s,  Connecticut:  for  fraud,  libel,  slander  or  violenl  injury  to  persoo  or  property,  Delaware,  for 
fraud  only,  Iowa  and  Kansas;  only  aher  verdict  of  uiry ,  finding  malice,  fraud,  or  wilf\ii  deceit.  C^'olorado: 
for  torts,  breach  of  promise  to  marry,  rifisconduct  or  embezxleaient  in  oflice  or  profes.^lonal  capacity.  "Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New*  York  (also  for  fine  or  penalty  or  to  recover  property  eonroaled  from  Slieriff). 

In  the  following  States  arrest  Is  only  allowed  against  a  deiendant  about  to  reriiovo  Irom  State  or  about 
to  conceal,  transfer,  or  remove  his  property  to  avoid  pUuntilT  s  claim  or  dcfrjiuu  creditors,  lrri>^pective  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  claim:  Indiana,  Kentucky  Louisiana.  New  Hampshire,  Utah.  Virginia.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire tax  collector  may  also  arrest  person  for  non-payment  of  poll  ta:;  if  not  -judiclent  property  upon  which 
to  make  distress- 
In  the  following  States  arrest  is  allowed  In  contract  actions  where  the  defendant  is  about  to  depart 
from  the  State  or  conceal  or  remove  bis  property,  and  also  in  actions  for  fr.aud  or  torts  of  various  kinds, 
tliough  the  provisions  are  not  identical;  Arkansas  (fraud  only)  C^atitornia.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts, Miontana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey  North  Carolina  Norih  Dakota  Oregon,  South  Caroiina,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont.  Washington.  West  Virginia  (fraud  only>,  WisconKSin 

In  Georgia  arrest  only  allowed  against  attorneys.  Sheriffs  or  other  omcors  of  the'tourt  for  failure  to 
p.ay  over  money  collected,  and  in  certain  circumstances  against  defendant  who  conceals  property  from 
SherltT.  The  drawer  of  a  check  on  which,  on  presentation  to  the  bank,  payment  is  refused  is  guilty  of  a  ral?- 
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demeanor.  Criminal  prosecutioa  cannot  be  instituted,  however,  until  after  an^expiraUon  oX  thirty  day^ 
and  not,  then  if  tiie  drawer  makes  good  tiie  invalid  check  .  ,  . 

In  Wyoming  (only  after  judgment)  in  actions  for  fraud,  or  money  lost  at  gambllrig,  or  where  d<>fend:'  ii 
hjls  temaved  or  concealed  property  to  avoid  judgment. 

In  Rtiode  Island,  allowed  in  all  actions  except  to  recover  debt  or  taxes. 

In  Ohio,  when  an  affidavit  is  filed  showing;  About  to  remove  property  to  defraiiS'tredltora,  corivi  ;  i 
property  into  money  for  same  purpose,  conceal  property  or  rights  in  action  fraudulently,  assigned  or  dispels -a 
erf  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors.  Fraudulently  contrav-ited  the  debt  or  incurred  tbo  obiigati'.-!'. 
Monev  or  property  sought  to  be  recovered  was  in  gambling  on  a  bet  or  wager. 


WILLS* 

A  Wii.i.  oil  Tf.stasij<]xt  is  a  rinai  disposition  ot  a  persoii'f^  property,  to  take  effect  after  his  death. 
A  codicil  is  an  addition  or  alteration  in  .sucli  disposition  All  pei-sous  are  competent  to  make  a  wiii 
except  idiots,  persons  of  unsound  luind.  and  infants.  In  many  Statesa  will  of  an  miniarried  womaij  i-- 
deenittd  revoked  by  her  .snbsequent  marriage.  A  iinuciipative  or  unwritten  will  is  one  made  o?  «!:'  ', 
by  a  soldier  in  active  service,  or  by  a  manner  wliile  at  sea. 

:  '  In  mosi  of  the  states  a  will  must  be  m  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in 
presence,  and  by  bis  direction,  and  attested  by  witnesses,  wiio  must  subscribe  their  names  t}ieret<:>  ii, 
the  presence  <>{  the  testator.    The  form  of  wording  a  wiil  is  immaterial  as  long  as  its  intent  isclear. 

Age  at  which  persons  may  make  wills  is  in  most  of  the  States  21  years.    Blales  ajid  iemau  s 
are  competent  to  make  wills  at  18  j'ears  -n  the  following  States.  California,  Connecticnt,  Idaho 
Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Scmth  Dakota,  Utah  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  in 
the  following  States  only  females  at  18  years.  Colorado  District  af  Columbia,  llliiioiy,  MaryhiiKl, 
Missouri,  Washington,  Wisconsin.- 

In  the  following  States  pes. sons  of  18  years  may  dispose  of  personal  property  only.  Alabaniu. 
Arkansas,  Missouri.  Oregon  Ehode  Island.  Virginia,  West  Virginia ;  in  Georgia  any  one  over  14  year;- 
and  in  Louisiana  any  one  over  1(3  years  is  competent  to  make  a  will    In-<rJolorado,  persons  of  17  years 
and  in  New  York  males  of  18  aini  •<  ;)■;.;.         16  years  may  dispose  of  personalty.    Wr;  :  !  \;  s:. 
Most  of  the  States  require  two  w  ••.;)!  in  Conr.ov-ii.^nt         Maine  (3),  Massfi^' 

New  Hampshire  (3) ,  South  Carol ; ;  into). 


THE   BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

EXTRAC'i'S  FROM  THE  UNITP:i)  STATES  B A.NKRUi' TOY  ACT  OF  JULY  1,  1893.  AS  AME.VDED  BY  SUBSftQDENT  ACTS. 

Sec.  4.  Who  IVIay  Become  Bankuupts. — (a)  Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  corporation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

(b)  Any  natural  person,  except  a  wage-earuor,  or  a  persoa  engaged  chiefly  in  farming  or  the  tillage  o/' 
the  soil,  any  unincorporated  company,  and  auy  corporation  eny:aged  priiicipiHy  in  manufacturing,  tradiiur, 
printing,  publishing  mining,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  owing  debts  to  the  amouat  of  oue  thousand  dollars  o.- 
over,  may  be  adjudged  an  invoumtary  bankruot  uoon  default  or  an  Impartial  trial,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  entitled  to  the  beneflt.s  of  this  act.  Private  bankers,  hut  no  national  banks  or  banus 
incorporated  under  State  or  Territorial  laws,  may  be  adjudged  involuntary  bankrupts 

Tlie  bankruptcy  ol  a  corporation  shall  not  ndease  its  omcc'rs,  directors,  or  ^3tock holders,  as  such,  froEn 
any  liability  under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  7.  Duties  of  FiANKHuers. —  (a)  The  haukruot  saall  (Ij  attend  tlie  first  meeting  of  his  creditors. 
If  dirccte.tl  by  the  court  or  a  Jua^-e  tnereof  to  do  so,  and  tii3  hearln.g  upon  his  aiirdication  for  a.  discharizc. 
if  filed;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  Oxxlers  of  the  court;  (3)  exanuue  the  Ci>rreetness  or  all  proofs  of  claims 
filed  against  his  estate;  (4)  execute  and  deliver  such  paDors  as  siiall  be  ordered  by  the  court;  (5)  execute 
to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all  his  property  in  foreign  countries,  it:.)  immediately  iaform  bis  trustee  of  ari.v 
attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  persons,  to  evade  tiie  nro visions  of  this  act,  coming  \o  his  knowiear;-: 
(7)  in  case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proved  a  falsj  claim  against  his  estate,  disciose  that  fa  m 
immediately  to  his  trustee.  (8)  nrepare,  make  oath  to,  and  tile  in  court  within  ten  days  unices  further  tliiu 
is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an  involuntary  bankrupt,  and  with  the  petition  if  a  voluntary  bankru;.'', 
a  schedule  of  his  property,  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  proDerty.  the  location  thereof  its  money  vaJa 
in  detail,  and  a  list  of  his  creditors,  showing  their  residences,  if  known  (if  unknown  that  fact  to  be  stated), 
the  amount  due  each  of  them,  the  consideration  thereof,  the  security  held  by  them,  ii  any  and  a  claim  fo- 
such  exemptions  as  he  may  be  entitle  d  to,  all  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of  each  for  the  clerK,  one  for  the  refere<  . 
and  one  for  the  trustee,  and  (0)  when  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  at  such  other  time- 
as  the  court  shall  order,  snl)mit  to  an  examination  concernmg  t'ne  conducting  of  his  business,  the  can."- 
of  his  bankruptcy,  his  dealings  with  his  ere  liters  and  other  persons,  the  amount  kiad,  and  whereata.jut< 
of  his  property,  and,  in  addition  all  matters  whicli  may  affect  ihe  administration  and  settlement  of  hi.s 
estate;  but  no  testimony  given  by  him  shall  i)e  offered  in  evidence  against  iiim  in  any  criminal  proceedins-'s 

Provided,-  however,  that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  creditors  or  at  or  for  an 
examination  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  home  or  Principal  phf 
of  business,  or  to  examine  claims  except  when  presented  to  him,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  or  a  -Juol'" 
thereof,  for  causy  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  siiail  be  paid  his  actual  expenses  from  t.he  estate  when  exa:;.';'  ' 
or  required  to  attend  at  any  place  other  than  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  his  residence. 

Act  of  March  3,  1911  (Judicial  Code>  36  Stat.  1134,  as  follows: 

Sec.  24.    Original  jurisdiction  in  district  courts. 

"Sec.  130.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  the  appellate  and  supervisory  jurisdiction  c.un- 
ferred  upon  them  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  i'"- 
United  States.'  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  Uuvs  amendatory  then.Mjr", 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed  " 

Sec.  252  states  the  anpeilate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Bankrupt*  y 
Act  of  July  1.  1898. 

Sjdc.  4,  Act  of  January  28,  1915,  as  follows: 

'*  rhat  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  in  ail  proceedings  and  eases  arisinir 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  in  all  controversies  arising  in  such  proceedings  and  cases  shall  be  final,  .save 
only  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supveme  Court  to  require  by  certiorari,  upon  the  petition  of  any 
party  thereto,  that  the  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  be  certitied  to  it  for  review  and  determinatiou , 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  if  taken  to  that  court  by  appaai  or  writ  of  error;  but  ceriiorari  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  any  such  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  unless  the  petition  therefor  is  presented  to  th(= 
Supreme  Court  within  thrc;  months  from  the  date  of  such  judgment  or  decree.' 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1917.  section  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  1898  was  amende;' 
by  adding  to  debts  not  aflccted  by  a  discharge  those  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  accompanied  1*;. 
eeduction." 

The  war  suspended  for  a  time  the  operation  of  bankruptcy  laws  in  their  application  to  those  who  W(  r  ■ 
engaged  in  war  service,  military  or  civil.  These  were  embodied  in  the  moratorium  provisions  of  hox]. 
Federal  and  State  statutes. 
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U.  S.  NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

(Revised  by  the  Commisyloner  of  Nuturalization,  Department  of  Lubor.) 

The  following  courts  alone  have  the  power  to  naturalize  alii  nsv  United  States  District  Courts  in  the 
Sutes  and  Territories:  also  ail  courts  of  record  in  any  Btate  or  Territory  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  juris- 
diction in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  lavv  and  eiiuity,  in  wliicli  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited 

The  power  to  naturalize  is  iimlted  to  p^tsous  residing  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  respective 
courts.  . 

Any  alien,  white,  or  of  African  naii\ity  or  descent,  is  required,  if  he  desires  to  become  naturalijied. 
to  file  a  declaration  of  intention  in  the  elerlt's  office  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  such  declaration 
may  not  be  tiled  until  the  alien  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  {leclaration  must  contain  information 
as  to  the  name,  age.  occupation,  time  and  place  of  arrival  in  tho  L'tiited  Stalest,  and  must  further  show  tJmt 
ilt  Is  the  declarant's  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the  one 
o!  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

The  widow,  and  children  who  are  under  age  at  the  time  that  an  alien  who  has  made  hLs  declaration 
of  intention  has  died,  without  having  secured"a  certificate  of  naturalization,  are  exempted  from  the  neceesity 
of  filing  a  declaration  of  intention. 

PETITIONS  FOR  NATURAIJZATION. 

Not  less  than  two  years  after  an  alien  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention,  and-  aft^r  jQOt  less  than 
five  years'  contindous  residence  in  the  United  States,  he  may  file  a  petition  for  citizenship  in  any  one 
of  the  courts  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  provided  he  has  lived 
at  least  one  year  continuously,  immediately  prior  to  the  fijUne  of  such  petition  in  the  State  cw 
Territory  In  which  such  place  Is  located.  This  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner  in  his  own 
handwriting  and -ahall  give  his  full  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation,  place  of  birth  and  tlie  date 
tliereof.  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  In  the  United  States. 
If  such  arrival  occurred  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  29,  190ti.  be  must  secure  a  cer* 
tlftcate  from  the  Department  of  Labor  showing  the  fact  of  such  arrival  and  the  date  and  place  there- 
of, for  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  attached  to  his  petition.  If  he  is  married  lie  must  state 
6he  name  of  his  wife  and.  If  possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and,  if  be  has  chlldren.-^he  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  present 
place  of  residence  of  each  living  child.  The  petition  must  set  forth  that  he  Is  not  a  disbeliever  In  or 
opr*osed  to  organized  government,  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  per- 
sons teaching  disbelief  In  or  opposition  to  organized  government;  that  he  Is  not  a  polygamlst  or  a  be- 
liever in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  tliat  he  absolutely  and  forever  renounces  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  country  of  which  he  may,  at  the  time  of  filing  such  petition,  be  a  citizen  or 
subject.  This  petition  must  be  verified  at  the  time  It  is  filed  by  the  affidavit  of  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  shall  state  that  they  have  known  the  petitioner 
during  his  entire  residence  (not  exceeding  tive  years)  in  the  State  In  which  the  petition  ie«filed,  which 
must  be  not  less  than  one  year,  and  rhut  ♦^hcy  have  known  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
contlnuou.sly  during  the  five  years  imuiedtotely  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition;  that  during  such 
tlHiO  he  acted  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Utitted  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happlness^of  the  same  If  a  portion  of  the  five 
years  has  been  passed  by  the  petitioner  in  some  other  State  than  that  in  which  he  resides  at  the  time 
of  filing  his  petition  the  affidavit  of  the  witnesses  may  verify  so  much  of  the  petitioner's  residence  as 
bas  been  passed  In  the  State  (not  less  fhan  one  year),  and  the  portion  of  said  five  years*  residence  out 
of  the  State  may  be  shown  by  deoosltlons  at  the  time  of  hearing  on  the  petition. 

No  petition  may  be  heard  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  ninety  days  after  it  is  filed  noi*  within 
thirty  days  preceding  a  general  election.  At  the  hearing  upon  a  petition,  which  shall  be  at  a  dat« 
axed  by  order  of  the  court,  the  witnesses  are  required  to  again  attend  and  testify  in  open  court  so 
tiiat  the  Judge  or  Judges  thereof  may  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  is  qualified  and  that  he  ha»  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  A  SHORT-CUT  TO  UNITED  STATES  NATURALIZATION 

The  act  of  May  9,  1918,  in  reference  to  naturalization  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sail6rs, 
wiio  served  during  the  present  wur,  has  been  superseded  by  the  act  of  July  19,  1919,  as  follows:  "Any 
person  of  foreign  birth,  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war,  after  final  examination  and  acceptance  by  the  said  military  or  naval  authorities,  and  shall  have  bean 
honorably  discli  irged  after  such  aceeDtanc3  and  service,  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  seventh  sub-divi^lon 
of  Section  4.  of  the  act  of  June  29,  i90S,  3t  Statutes  at  Large,  Part  1,  Page  595,  as  aruendad,  and  s 'nail ■ 
«or.  be  required  to  pay  any  fea  therefor;  and  thl-i  provision  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  one  year  after 
all  of  tiie  Americiu  troops  are  returned  to  the  Uuitel  States" 

The  above  describe!  "benefits"  are:  E'cem^ti^n  from  declaration  of  Intention  and  certificate  or 
arrival:  exemption  frooi  $4.00  fee;  exemption  from  proof  of  United  States  residence  for  five  years  and  State* 
residence  for  one  year.  An  applicant  for  nataralization  under  this  statute  must  first  appear  before  a 
naturalization  examiner  witbi  his  hoacrably  dis^  iarga  anl  two  citizens  to  identify  him  as  the  person  named 
therein  and.  attar  passing  the  require:!  preliminiry  exinination,  he  may  file  his  petition  for  naturalizatian 
and  be  heard  immediately  by  any  naturalization  court. 

In  casos  of  applicants  in  military  or  naval  service  petitions  may  be  filed  in  the  most  convenient  court 
without  proof  of  residence  within  its  jurisdiction.  Honorable  discharges  or  certificates  of  service  are 
deemed  vrivm  facie  proof  as  to  residence  and  character,  and  fhe  petition  of  a  person  in  actual  service  mayv 
be  heard  irnmfrdiateiy  even  though  within  thirty  days  of  an  election  Aliens  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  abroad  (i.  e.,  "not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  authorized  to  naturalize  aliens" 
— wording  of  statute),  may  file  petitions  without  appearing  in  person,  and  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
by  written  verification.  Service  by  aliens  on  vessels  of  other  than  American  registry  is  not  accepted  as 
resideiKie  within  the  United  States. 

Alien  seamen  who  have  sailed  three  years  on  United  States  merchant  or  fishing  vessels  are  protected 
as  American  citizens  after  declaring  intention  of  becoming  such.  (This  means  that  aliens  who  have  sailed 
three  years  or  more  on  American  vessels  may  claim  protection  as  American  citizens  by  simply  asking  for 
U  and.  at  the  same  time,  declaring  their  Intention  of  becoming  citizens )  Aliens  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  disability  in  performance  of  duty  while  in  military  or  naval  service  during  the  war  or  at  Its 
termination,  may  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  pr(Mfing  continuous  five  years'  residence.  Citizens  having 
lost  citizenship  by  entering  the  service  of  the  Allies  may  resume  citizenship  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

A  subject  or  an  enemy  country  may,  by  the  eleventh  subdivision  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  become 
naturalized  during  war-time  by  the  following  means:  He  should  make  his  patitlon  for  naturalization  in 
the  customary  manner,  and  thereafter  h;\ve  tj,he  clerk  of  court  serve  on  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization 
the  special  ninety-day  alien  enemy  notice  required  by  the  statute.  If  the  applicant's  declaration  of  intention 
was  loss  than  two  years  old  when  war  was  declared  with  his  native  country  he  must  be  excepted  by  the 
President,  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  from  the  alien  enemy  classification  before  he  may  seciure 
nnal  hearing.  In  all  such  cases  the  otji^ction  of  the  Government  to  the  final  hearing  of  the  ftpplicatlon 
tuust  be  withdrawn  before  he  may  become  naturalized. 
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PASSPORT  RECULATIOHS. 

1.  Authority  to  Issue — Section  4075  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Uiiited  States,  as  amended  by 
ttie  act  of  Congress  approved  June  14,  1902,  provides  that  "the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and  issue 
passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be /granted,  issued,  and  verified  in  foreign  countries  by  sucli  diplomatic 
or  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  officer  of  the  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall  designate  and  prescribe  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States."  The  following  rules  are  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  granting  and  issuinj; 
of  paj?sports  in  the  United  States: 

2  to  Whom  Passports  Are  Issued — ^^Section  4076  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  trnite<}  State.s 
(U.  >5  Gomp.  Stat..  1901.  27fi5)  provides  that  "no  passport  sliall  be  granted  or  issued  to  or  verified  for 
any  other  persons  than  thosi^  owing  allegiance,  whether  citizens  or  not,  to  the  United  States."  Persons 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  are  not  classed  as  citizens, 

'  3.  By  Whom  Isst'ted  and  Refusal  to  Issue — No  one  but  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and 
iSvSue  passports  an  tile  United  States  (Rev.  Stat..  Sees,  4075,  4078)  and  he  is  empowered  to  refuse  them  in 
lUs  discretion.  Passports  are  not  issued  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  ;  and  a  citizen  who  is  abroad  and  desires  to  procure  a  passport  must  Ui>r>ly  therefor  through 
the  nearest  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Applications  for  passiwrts  by  persons 
In  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  should  be  made  to  the  chief  executives  of  those  islands.  The  evidence  re- 
quired of  such  applicants  is  similar  to  that  required  of  applicants  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Fee — A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  required  to  be  collected  for  every  citizen's  pa.sspbrt  issued.  That 
amount  in  curr-ency  or  postal  money  order  should  accompany  each  apulication  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Draft  or  checks  will  not  be  accepted.  No  fees  charged  to  widow,  child,  parent,  brother  or  sister  of  an 
American  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  buried  abroad  to  visit  country  of  burial. 

5.  Applications:  affidavit  of  applicant — a  person  who  Its  eiilitieu  to  receive  a  passport,  if  within 
the  United  States,  must  submit  a  written  application,  in  duplicate,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  applica  tion  should  be  made  by  the  person  to  whom  the  passport  is  to  be  issued  and  signed 
by  him,  as  it  is  not  proper  for  one  person  to  apply  for  another.  The  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  cleric 
of  a  Federal  couii"  or  of  a  State  com  t  aut  horized  by  the  act  of  Congi  es'^  of  June  29.  1906,  to  naturalize  aliens, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  whicl)  thv»  applic:r:;t  or  his  witness  resides,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  must  be  affixed; 
bul  fn  any  place  where  there  is  a  Federal  coun  the  affidavit  mi/st  be  made  before  a  cleric  of  such  court,  unless  there 
is  in  such  place  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  which  case  the  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  re- 
quire the  application  to  b.e  made  before  such  agent. 

The  applicant  must  state  from  what  point  he  intends  to  leave  the  United  States,  and  the  date  of  hiv 
Intended  departure,  and  also  if  by  a  port  of  the  United  States,  by  what  ship  he  intends  to  sail. 

(c)  Photographs — The  application  must  also  be  accompanied  by  duplicate  photographs  of  the  applicant, 
on  thin  paper,  unmounted,  and  not  larger  in  size  than  three  by  three  inches.  One  must  bo  attached  to  the 
back  of  application  by  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  application  is  made, 
with  an  impression  of  such  officer's  seal  so  placed  as  to  cover  part  of  the  photograph  but  not  the  features, 
and  the  other  sent  loo.se,  to  be  attached  to  the  passport  by  the  department.  The  loose  photograph  must 
be  signed  by  the  applicant  across  its  fa^ce.  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  features,  and  the  signature  thereon  must 
corre^spond  to  the  applicant's  signature  affixed  to  the'  application.  Phoiographs  on  cardboard  or  postcards 
tmU  not  be  accepted. 

id)  Witness— The  applicuition  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  at  least  one  credible  witnes^,  who 
has  known  the  applicant  at  least  tv/o  years,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  represents  himself 
to  be  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  appUcation  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's  knowledge  and  belief. 
This  affidavit  must  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  applica- 
tion is  executed,  and  the  v/itne&s  must  accompany  the  applicant  when  he  makes  his  application.  The  wit- 
ness must  be  an  American  citizen,  established  in  a  recognized  profession  or  busineess  and  having  his  office 
or  place  of  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  the  department's  agent  (e.  g.,  a  clergyman,  lawyer, 
physician,  banker,  broker,  real  estate  dealer,  or  merchanil).  The  witness,  in  signing  the  application,  should 
state  the  nature  of  his  profession  or  business  and  his  professional  or  business  address.  No  lawyer  or  other 
person  will  be  accepted  as  witness  to  a  passport  application  if  he  has  received  or  expects  to  receive  a  fee  for  his 
services  in  connection  therewith. 

6.  Native  Citizen — An  application  containing  the  information  indicated  by  rule  5  wilt  be  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  case  of  a  native  citizen;  except  that  a  person  born  in  the  United  States  in  a  place  where 
births  are  recorded  will  be  required  to  submit  a  birth  certificate  with  his  application.  If  a  birth  cmificate 
is  not  obtainable,  the  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the  physician  who  attended  the  birth 
or  affidavits  of  parents  or  other  reputable  persons  having  actual  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  birth  in  tUi- 
country.  Passports  isfsued  by  the  Department  of  State  or  its  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  are 
intended  tor  identification  and  protection  in  foreign  countries  and  not  to  facilitate  entry  into  the  United 
States,  immigration  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

7.  A  Person  Born  abroad  Whose  Father  Was  a  Native  Citizen  of  the  United  States — In 
addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  his  application  must  show  that  his  father  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  resided  therein^  and  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth.  In  such  case  evidence 
of  the  father's  birth  in  this  country,  similar  to  that  required  in  section  6,  above,  should  be  submitted. 

8.  Naturalized  Citizen — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  a  naturalized  citizen 
must  transmit  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  with 
application.  It  will  be  returned  to  him  after  inspection.  He  must  state  in  his  affidavit  when  and  from  wluit 
port  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and,  if  possible,  what  ship  he  sailed  on,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  when  and  before  what  court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  is  the  identical  person 
described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  The  signature  to  the  application  should  conform  in  orthoig- 
raphy  to  the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference should  be -submitted. 

9.  Woman's  APPLicATiON-r-If  she  is  unmarried,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  she 
should  state  that  she  has  never  been  married.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  Stains, 
the  fact  should  be  made  to  appear  in  her  applic#ion,  which  should  be  made  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
for  a  native  citizen,  whether  she  was  born  in  this  country  or  abroad.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  naturalized 
citizen,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  loile  5  she  must  transmit  for  inspection  her  husband's 
certificate  of  naturalization  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  must  state  that  she  is  the  wife 
ot  the  person  described  therein,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  birth,  emigration,  naturalization,  and 
residence,  as  required  in  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  She  should  sign  hex 
own  Christian  name,  with  the  family  name  of  her  husband.  (Thus,  Mary  Doe;  not  Mrs.  John  Doe.)  A 
married  woman's  citizenship  follows  thatj?f  her  husband.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  woman's  marital 
relation  be  indicated  in  her  application  for  a  passport,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  her  husband'? 
citizenship  be  established,  unless  a  widow  or  divorced,  in  which  case  she  is  privileged  to  make  .her  ehoica 
A  divorcee  must  submit  the  official  decree  issued  by  the  court. 
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10.  The  Child  of  a  Naturalized  CitizexNt  Claiming  Citizenship  Through  the  Naturaliza- 
tion OP  THB  Parent — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5  the  appMcant  must  state  that  he 
or  she  is  the  son  or  daughter,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  person  described  in  the  certificate  ot  naturahzation, 
which  must  be  submitted  for  inspection,  andmust  set  forth  the  facts  of  emigration,  naturalization,  and 
residence,  as  required  In  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

11.  A  Resident  of  an  Insular  Possession  of  the  United  States  Who  Owes  Allegiance  to 
THE  United  States — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  he  must  state  that  he  owes  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  that  he  does  r  ot  acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  other  government,  and  must  submit 
affidavits  from  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  who  are  able  to  corroborate  his  statements  as  to  birth,  resi- 
dence, and  loyalty. 

12.  Expiration  9F  Passport — A  passport  is  valid  for  twelve  months  from  date  of  its  issuance,  and  may 
he  rene'ved  for  another  tioelve  months.  A  new  one  will  be  issued  upon  a  new  application,  accompanied  by 
the  old  passport. 

13.  Wife,  Minor  Children,  and  Servants — When  the  applicant  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor 
children,  and  maid  servant,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giving 
their  names  in  fiUl.  t'le  dates  and  places  of  their  births,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport 
will  suffice  for  all  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  such  case,  however,  photographs  of  each  person 
should  accompany  the  passport  application.  For  a  man  servant  or  any  other  person  in  the  party  a  separate 
passport  will  be  required.  A  woman's  passport  may  include  her  minor  children  and  maid  servant  under  the 
above-named  conditions.  (The  term  "maid  servant"  does  not  include  a  governess,  tutor,  pupil,  com- 
panion, or  person  holding  like  relation  to  the  applicant  for  a  passport.) 

.    14,    Titles — x-'rofessional  and  other  titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

15.  Surrender  of  Old  Passports — An  applicant  for  a  new  passport  who  holds  an  expired  or  un- 
expired passport  or  passports  should  submit  the  latter  to  the  clerk  of  court  or  agent  of  the  Department  of 
State  before  whom  he  executes  his  application  for  a  new  passport.  In  such  case  the  clerk  of  court  or  agent 
of  the  De^iartment  of  State  will  cancel  the  old  passport  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  seal  thereon  and  stamp- 
ing, or  writing  in  indelible  ink,  the  word  "Cancelled,"  across  the  face  of  the  passport,  which  may  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  applicant.  After  cancelling  an  old  passport  the  official  who  takes  the  application  should 
make  a  notation  on  the  margjn  thereof,  giving  the  number  and  date  of  issuance  of  the  passport  cancelled. 

16.  Blank  Forms  of  Application — They  will  be  furnished  by  the  department  free  of  charge  to 
persons  who  desire  to  apply  for  passports.  Supplies  of  blank  applications  are  also  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment to  clerks  of  courts  and  are  held  by  the  department's  a<3:ents. 

After  passport  has  been  received  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  Clearance  Certificate  at  port  of  departure 
to  show  Income  Tax  laws  have  been  complied  with. 


CUSTOM   HOUSE  EXAMINATION 

1.  A  declaration  is  required  of  every  passenger: 
but  the  senior  member  of  a  family  may  declare  for 
the  entire  family  if  the  members  thereof  are  all 
residents  of  the  same  country  and  have  their  bag- 
gage placed  under  the  sa?iie  letter  on  the  pier.  Your 
baggage  will  not  be  examined  until  you  have  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  the  customs  oncers  a  declara- 
tion on  tills  form. 

2.  Penalties  under  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes  2802 
and  3082 — Failure  to  declare  any  article  which 
should  be  declared  subjects  it  to  seizure  and  the 
passenger  to  criminal  nrosecution.  The  offering 
of  gratuities  to  costoms  o.hcers  is  a  violation  of  t^e 
law. 

3.  Resldenofy— >T>e"Sf>ns  arriving  in  the  United 
States  are  divided  {is  follows:  (.'0  Returning  residents 
of  the  UniteL'  •  .States  and  all  persons  othei*  than 
returning  residents  of  tlie  United  States;  and  their 
declarations  must  be  made  accordingly.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  returning 
residents  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  tiiey  have  given  up  ttieir 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  have  acquired 
an  actual  bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 
Residence  of  a  wife  folio  a^s  taat  of  her  husband  and 
the  residence  of  a  minor  chili  that  of  its  parents. 

4.  Returning  resident-s  of  the  United  States  must 
declare  all  articles  obtained  abroad  in  any  manner. 
This  includes  a  ticlea  obtaitied  by  purchase,  gift, 
exchange  o:  othe-  vis?;  a -tides  worn  or  ca-fied  oa 
the  persoa  as  well  iis  t  ios3  in  the  baggage;  use  I 
articles  as  well  as  ne^,  and  trunks  and  other  co.i- 
tainers  obtaiaod  abroad.  Commissions  for  others 
and  articles  intended  directly  or  indirectly  for  sale 
must  be  so  d<«cribed  in  the  declaration.  Articles 
which  may  be  included  in  the  SlOO  exemption  must 
not  be  omitte<l  from  the  declaration.  The  actual 
cost  of  repairs  or  alterations  made  abroad  on  any 
article  taken  out  of  the  United  States  must  be  de- 
clared. Personal  or  household  effects  returned  in 
the  same  condition  shall  be  adm.itted  free  of  duty 
upon  their  Identity  being  establisied.  provided  that 
such  articles  as  were  obtained  aoroad  on  a  previous 
trip  were  properly  declared  when  originally  iraporte*. 

5.  All  persons  other  than  returning  residents  of  the 
United  Stat^  may  bring  in  free  of  duty  necessary 
and  appropriate  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  personal  ef- 
fects actually  owned  by  them  and  fnteaded  for  ttieir 
own  wear  and  use.  All  other  articles  in  their  bag- 
gage or  oa  their  person  must  be  declared.  House- 
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hold  effects,  foodstuffs,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  tools 
of  trade,  articles  owned  by  others  or  intended  for 
others  or  for  sale  or  for  business  or  orofessional  use 
are  among  the  items  required  to  be  declared. 

6.  The  actual  cost  of  declared  articles  must  be 
stated  in  all  declarations  or  the'  foreign  market 
value  thereof  if  obtained  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
chase. If  articles  have  depreciated  in  value  through 
wear  or  use,  the  attention  of  the  appraising  officer 
should  be  called  to  such  fact  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination, Articles  are  appraised  at  their  value 
in  ttieir  condition  as  "imported.  Pa.ssengers  dis- 
satisfied with  values  placed  upon  dutiable  articles 
may  make  demand  for  reappraisement  to  the  of- 
Ocer  in  charge  on  the  pier,  but  no  s  ich  demand  can 
be  entertained  after  the  articles  have  been  removed 
from  customs  custody. 

7.  Cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco  must  be  declared. 
Adult  passengers  may  be  allowe<l  free  of  duty  and 
iaternal  revenue  tax  50  cigars  or  300  cigarettes  or 
3  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  if  not  for  sale. 

8.  Merchandise  or  samples  of-  merchandise,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  accompanying  a  passehger  as  bag« 
gage,  whether  the  property  of  himself  or  another, 
must  be  declared  as  merchandise  in  this  entry.  A 
statement  of  the  number  of  such  packages  and  of 
tie  general  character  of  the  contents  and  the  total 
value  thereof  will  be  sufficient. 

9.  Theatrical  scenery,  property  and  apparel  and 
all  otier  articles,  foreign  or  domestic,  vvnlch  may  be 
intended  for  use  on  the  stage  or  for  exliibltion  pur- 
pos3S,  must  be  declared.  Each  package  and  its 
contents  must  be  described, 

10.  All  dogs  must  be  declared.  CoUlcs.  shepherd 
or  sheeo,  and  police  dogs  are  subject  to  quarantine. 

11.  Bonded  baggage — Baggage  may  be  forwarded 
in  bond.  Passengers  should  specify  on  the  declara- 
tion, in  the  space  "Entry,"  the  number  of  such 
packages,  the  general  character  and  total  value  of 
the  cpntents  and  the  destination  of  the  packages  to 
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The  following  articles  are  prohibited:  Cuttings 
or  parts  of  sugar  cane  and  plants  and  seeds,  except 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  unless  a  permit  has  been 
previously  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  D.  C;  smoking  opium;  fur- 
seal  sHins  taKen  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and- garments  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
uch  skins:  aigrettes;  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers 
or  Darts  of  wU"d  birds.  Such  articles  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  customs  officers  on  the  pier. 
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UNITED  STATES  I MMtC RATION  LAW. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Law  (enacted  Feb.  5,  1917). 

The  tax  on  immigrant  ali6n3  ent-ering.  including  seamen,  is  .S8.    Children  under  sixteen  years  wh' 
with  a  pa^nt,  are  exempted,  also  aliens,  in  transit  to  another  country. 

Exclmed  Classes. — All  idiots,  imljeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epiieptics,  insane  persons;  persons  who 
have  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previously;  persons  of  constitutional  psychonathk- 
Inferiority;  persons  with  chronic  alcoholism;  paupers;  professional  beggars;  vagrants;  persons  afttleted 
with  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease;  persons  not  ■comprehended 
within  any  o?  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examining  surgeon 
as  being  mentally  or  physically  defective,  such  physical  defect  being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect  the  abilitx- 
of  such  alien  to^earn  a  living;  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committed  a  felony  or  other 
crime  or  misdemeanor  uivolving  moral  turpitude;  polygamlsts.  or  persons  who  practise  polygamy  or  believe 
in  or  advocate  the  practice  of  polygamy;  Anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  bv 
force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law.  or  who  disbelieve  in  or  ar«^ 
opposed  to  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  the  assassination  of  public  officials,  or  who  advocate  or 
teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property;  persons  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization 
entertaining  and  teacliing  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  organised  government,  or  who  advocate  cir  teach  ihv 
duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killinG:  of  any  offlicfer  or  oflficers,  either  of  specific  indi- 
viduals or  of  ofiacers  generally,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  government 
because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property: 
prostitutes,  or  persons  coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  iih- 
moral  purpose;  persons  who  directly  or  indirectly  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  or  imnort  prostitutes  or 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  who  are  supported  by  or 
receive  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of  prostitution. 

Persons,  hereinafter  called  contract  laborers,  who  haveheen  induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solicited  to 
migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment,  whether  such  offers  or  promises  are -true  o) 
false,  or  in  consequence  of  agreements  oral,  written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  th\i< 
country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled;  persons  who  have  come  in  comsequence  of  advertisements  for  labor- 
ers printed,  published,  or  distributed  in  a  foreign  country;  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge;  persons 
wno  have  been  deported  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  may  again  seek  admission  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  such  deportation,  unless  prior  to  their  re-embarkation  at  a  foreign  port  or  their 
attempt  to  be  admitted  from  foreign  contiguous  territory  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  consented  to  their 
reapplying  for  admission;  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  are 
assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  aftlrmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  persons  do  not  belong 
to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes;  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  by  any  corpor^ition. 
association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  Government,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  stowaways,  except 
that  any  such  stowaway,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  unaccompanied  Jby  or  not  coming  to  one  or  both  of  their  parents, 
except  tlmt  any  such  children  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  admitted  if  in  his  opinion 
they  are  not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  and  are  otherwise  eligible;  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  exist- 
ing treaties,  persons  who  are  natives  of  islands  not  possessed  by  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the  continent 
of  Asia,  situate  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel  latitude  north,  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  meridian 
of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and  north  of  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude  south,  or  wbo  are  natives  of 
any  country,  province,  or  dependency  situate  on  the  continent  of  Asia  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
meridian  of  longitude  oast  from  Greenwich  and  east  of  the  fiftieth  meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich 
and  soutU  of  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  north,  except  that  portion  of  said  territory  situate  between  the 
fiftieth  and  the  sixty-fourth  meridians  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  the  tWenty-fourth  and  thirty- 
eighth  parallels  of  latitude  north,  and  no  alien  now  in  any  way  excluded  from,  or  prevented  from  entering 
the  United  States  sha4l  be  admitted  to  the  United  States.  The  provision  next  foregoing,  however,  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  of  the  following  status  or  occupations:  Government  officers,  ministers  or  religious  teachers, 
missionaries,  lawyers,  physicians  cheipists.  civil  engineers,  teachers,  students,  authors,  artists,  merchants, 
and  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  nor  to  their  legal  wives  or  their  children  under  sixteen  years  of  ag< 
who  shall  accompany  them  or  wlio  subsequently  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  but  such 
persons  or  their  legal  wives  or  foreign-born  children  who  fail  to  maintain  in  the  United  States  a  status  oi 
occupation  placing  them  within  the  excepted  classes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  United  States  contrary 
to  law,  and  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  as  provided  in  section  nineteen  of  this  act. 

All  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age  physically  capable  of  reading,  who" cannot  read  the  English  languag< 
oi-^ome  other  language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or  Yiddish:  Provided,  That  any  admissible  alien,  or  any 
alien  heretofore  or  hereafter  legalb'  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  hi^ 
father  or  grandfather  over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  or  his  unmarried  or  wid- 
owed daughter,  if  otherwiseadmissible,  whether  such  relative  can  read  or  not;  and  such  relative  shall  be  permi  r- 
ted  to  enter.  The  foUotoing  classes  of  persons  shall  b^^  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  illiteracy  test,  to  ivit:  A  \. 
aliens  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  immigration  officer  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Laboi 
that  they  are  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  to  avoid  religious  persecution  in  the  country  of  theii 
last  permanent  residence,  whether  such  persecution  be  evidenced  by  overt  acts  or  by  laws  or  .governmeutu 
regulations  that  discriminate  against  the  alien  or  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  because,  of  his  religious  faith 
all  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  have  resided  therein  continuous:! .\ 
for  five  years  and  who  return  to  the  United  States  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  departure  there- 
from; all  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States*  all  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another \hrough  foreign^  con- 
tiguous territory:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons  convicted 
or  who  admit  the  commission,  or  who  teach  or  advocate  the  commission,  of  an  offense  purely  political:  Pro- 
rided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  passage  by  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  society,  municipality  or  foreign  Government  shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets  or  passage  of 
aliens  in  immediate  and  continuous  transit  through  the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory: 
Provided  further.  That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind  unem- 
ployed'cannot  be  found  in  this  country,  and  the  auestioti  of  the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in 
any  particular  instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the  application  of  any  person 
interested,  such  application  to  be  made  before  such  importation,  and  such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
fvabor  to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  au  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors 
artists,  lecturers,  singers,'  nurses,  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries 
persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  persons  employed  as  domestic  servants:  Provided 
further.  That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  Government 
to  its  citizens  or  subjects  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  United  States,  or  to  any  insular  possession  ol 
the  United  States  or  to  the  Canal  Zone,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder  to  come  to  the 
continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  the  President  shall 
vefuse  to  permit  sucli  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  ent«r  the  continental  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  such  other  country  or  from  such  insular  possession  or  from  the  Canal  Zone: 
Provided  further,  That  aliens  returning  after  a  temporary  absence  to  an  unrelinquished  United  States  domi- 
cile of  seven  consecutive  years  may  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  ol  Labor,  and  under  such 
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conditions  as  he  may  {)r0scrit>o:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  la  the  contract-libor  or  reading-test  provlsiona 
of  this  act  Shall  be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  alien  exhibitor,  or  holder  of  concession  or 
privilege  for  any  fair  or  exposition  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  from  bringing  into  the  United  States,  under 
contract,  such  otherwise  admissible  alien  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or  other  employees  natives  of  his  coun- 
txv  as  may  be  necessary  for  installing  or  conducting  his  exhibit  or  for  preparing  for  installing  or  conducting 
any  business  authorized  or  permitted  under  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
granted  by  any  such  fair  or  exposition  in  connection  Ihei-eveiih,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
missloaer  General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  tiie  Secretary  of  L-abor,  rhay  prescribe  both  as  to  the 
admission  and  return  of  such  persons:  Rrovided  furtner.  That  the  umissioner  General  of  Immigration  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  rules  and  prescril>e  conditions,  including  exaction  of  such 
bonds  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  and  regulate  the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens 
applying  for  temp'jrary  admission:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  ac- 
credited officials  of  foreign  Governments,  nor  to  their  suites,  famiiies,  or  guests. 

VIOLATIONS  AND  PENALTIES. 

Violations  of  the  Immoral-women  clause  are  punishable,  on  conviction,  by  imprisonment  up  to  ten  years 
and  a  fine  up  to  $5,000.  Violations  of  the  contract-labor  clause  are  punishable,  on  conviction,  by  $1,000  fine 
In  each  civs:^  and  (or>  imprisonment  up  to  t^^  years.  Viol  itions  of  the  Anarchist  clause  carry  prison  up  to  five 
years  and  fine  up  $5,009.  Other  violations  carry  various  penalties.  It  Ls  unlawful  for  ahy  person  or 
concern  engaged  hi  bringing  immigrants  to  give  fare  rebates  or  to  solicit  immigration;  penalty,  S400  fine  iu 
each  c'Ase,  The  penalty  for  smuggling  Immigrants  is  fine  up  to  $2,000  and  prison  up  to  five  years.  Immigrant 
ships  must  bring  written  re  •  >'ds  of  each  alien,  witn  name,  description,  destination,  etc.,  signed  by  the  ship's 
surgeon;  penalty,  SIO  for  eac  i  unrecorded  alien.  Incoming  aliens  at  all  U.  S.  ports  are  examined  by  U.  S. 
iniblic  Ilealtli  Service  doctors,  and  each  immigrant  must  be  examined  by  at  least  two  inspCFOtor^,  under  oath. 
False  testimony  by  an  immigrant  or  In  his  behalf  Is  punishable  as  perjury.  Impeding  inspection  is  punish- 
able by  fine  up  19  $2,000  and  prison  up  to  one  year.  An  alien  can  appeal  to  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  and  then 
to  the  Secretary  nt  Labor,  waose  word  is  final.    JExcluded  aliens  are  returned  at  the  ship's  expense. 

ALiene  may  be  deported  at  any  time  within  five  years  of  tneir  arrival  il  found  guilty  of  crime  or  of  having 
been  of  the  excluded  dishes  at  arrival.  An  alien  otherwise  adraittable  may  be  let  in  by  giving  a  cash  bond 
that  he  or  she  will  not  become  a  ])ubiic  charge.  The  amount  of  cash  is  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  Secretary  of 
Lalwr.  It  is  unl  uvful  for  a  ship  to  pay  off  or  discharge  t  a  alien  seaman  in  a  U.  3.  port  unle.ss  he  lands  merely 
to  reship.  An  .illen  seaman  unlawfully  entered  may  be  deported  within  three  years  of  arrival,  and  this  applies 
to  iiny  other  person  wiio  got  in  uoiawfully  and  who  was  not  of  the  excluded  classes. 

Wlienever  an  alien  shall  have  been  naturalized  or  shall  have  taken  up  his  permanent  residence  in  this  coun- 
try and  thereafter  shall  send  for  his  Avife  or  minor  children  to  join  him,  and  said  wife  or  any  of  said  minor  chil- 
dren shall  bo  found  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  disorder,  such  n'ife  or  minor  children  shall  be  held  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  proscribe,  until  it  shall  be  determined  whether  tne  disorder 
will  oe  easily  curahto  or  wn'^tner  they  chu  be  permjlted  to  land  witho\it  danger  to  other  persons,  and  they  shall 
not  bo  eitaer  admitted  or  deported  until  such pef^ts  have  been  ascertaiued;  and  if  it  shall  be  determined  that 
the  disorder  Ls  oiisily  curable  and  the  husband  ov  father  or  other  rtvsooiLsible  person  is  willing  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  treatment,  they  may  be  accorded  treatment  in  hospital  until  cured  and  then  be  admitted,  or  if 
it  shall  be  determined  that  they  can  be  permitted  to  land  without  danger  to  other  persons,  they  may,  if  other- 
v^ise  adrnissiblo,  fcnoreupon  be  admitted:  Provided,  That  if  the  person  sending  for  wife  or  minor  children  is 
naturalized,  a  wife  to  whom  married  or  a  minor  child  born  subsequent  to  such  husband  or  father's  naturaliza- 
tion shall  be  admitted  w.ithout  detention  for  treatment  in  hospital,  and  with  respect  to  a  wife  to  whom  married 
or  a  minor  child  born  prior  to  such  husband  or  father  s  naturalization  the  )rovisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
observed,  even  though  such  oerson  is  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  treatment,  in  which  case  the  expense 
shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

AMENDMENT  EXCLUDING  ALIENS. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  5,  1920,  amends  the  amendment  of  Oct.  16,  1918,  as  to  Anarchists 
so  as  to  exclude  fronj  admission  to  the  United  States  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Aliens  who  are  AuaTcnists:  (ft)  aliens  who  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  members  of  or 
afTiliated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  that  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches,  opposition 
to  all  organized  government ;  (c)  aliens  who  believe  in,  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  members  of  or 
afffUfated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group,  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches: 
(1)  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  (2) 
the  duty,  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  unlav/ful  assaulting  or  iviiling  of  any  officer  or  officers  (either  of  specific 
individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  govern- 
ment because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  (3)  the  unlawfuj  damage,  injury  or  destruction  of  property, 
or  (4)  sabotage; 

((!)  Aliens  who  write,  pubiish,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  pliblished,  or  who  knowhigly  circulate,  distribute, 
pr'nt.  or  display,  or  knowingly  cause  to  be  circulated,  distributed,  i>rinted,  published,  or  displayed,  or  who 
knowingly  have  in  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution,  publication,  or  display,  any 
written  or  pri'ited  matter  advising,  advocating,  or  teaching  opposition  to  all  organized  government,  or  ad- 
vising, advocating  or  ieac'iing:  (i )  the  overtnrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Goveriiment  of  the  United  States 
or  of  all  forms  of  l^w,  or  (2)  the  duiy,  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killmg  of  any  officer 
or  officers  (oither  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  other  organized  government,  or  the  unlawful  damage,  injury  or  destruction  of  property,  or  (4) 
sabotage; 

{c)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  that 
writes,  circul  itea,  distributes,  prints,  publishes,  or  displays,  or  causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  distributed, 
printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  that  has  in  its  possession  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution, 
publication.  Issue,  or  display,  any  written  or  printed  matter  of  the  character  described  in  subdivision  (^). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section:  U)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  promismg  of  money  or  any  thing  of  value  to 
be  used  for  the  advising,  advocacy,  or  teaching  of  any  doctrine  above  enumerated  shall  constitute  the  advis- 
ing, advocacy,  or  tgaohins:  of  such  doctrine;  a  id  (2)  tne  giving,  loaning,  or  promising  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value  to  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  of  the  character  above  described  shall  constitute 
affiliation  therewith;  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  siiall  be  taken  as  an  exclusive  definition  of  advising, 
advocacy,  teaching,  or  affiliation. 

Any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has  been  excluded  and  deported  or  arrested  and  deported  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisioas  of  this  act,  thereafter  return  to  or  enter  the  United  States  or  attempt  to  return  to  or  to  enter 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  guili  y  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years:  and  deported, 

ALIENS  ADMITTED  TO  MAllRY. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  5,  1920,  amends  the  Immigration  Act  by  adding  that  an  alien  who 
cannot  read  may,  if  otherwise  admissible,  be  admitted  if  withm  five  years  hereafter  a  citizen  of  the  United 
btates  who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  with  the  Imperial 
German  Goyeniment  requests  that  such  alien  be  admitted,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
marries  such  alien  at  a  United  States  immigration  station.    Approved,  June  5,  1920. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  IMMIGRATION  I^AW—CotiUnued. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  10,  1920  the  Secretary  of  Labor  la  giveir  power  to  deport, 
after  a  bearing,  aliens  found  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  so-called  war  acts,  including  interned  aliens. 
REPATRIATION  AMENDMENT. 

Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution,  approved  Oct.  19,  1918.  amended  the  Immigration  Law  so  as  to  readmit  • 
any  alien  who  enlisted  or  served  here  or  abroad  in  the  United  States  or  other  Allied  forces  if  such  alien 
applies  for  readmission  vvithLn  a  year  after  the  war's  end,  or  returns  to  a  United  States  port  within- two  years 
after  the  war's  end.    In  such  cases  the  head  tax  is  remitted,  and  the  alien  is  let  in  even  though  he  would 
have  Ibeen  otherwise  liable  to  exclusion  under  any  but  the  crimes  or  Anarchist  clauses. 

PASSPORT  AMENDMENT. 

In  October,  1919,  Congress  amended  the  passport  regulations  until  March  4,  1921,  making  false  and 
forged  passport  entrants  and  their  accessories  liable  to  $5,000  fine  and  five  years  in  prison.  Ships  con- 
cerned in  such  transactions  were  liable  to  confiscation. 


KANSAS  COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas,  in  January,  1920,  established  a  special  tribunal  as  a  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations.  The  court  consists  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  three-year  terms,  and  was  immediately  (February  2)  organized.  This  court  is  given 
the  powers  previously  held  by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  which  is  abolished.  However,  its 
principal  powers,  from  the  standi)oint  of  immediate  interest,  relate  to  the  regulation  of  designated  classes 
of  employments,  industries,  etc..  declared  to  be  affected  with  a  public  mterest  and  therefore  subjecC  to 
supervision  by  the  State."  Included  are  the  manufacturing  of  food  products  and  clothing  and  processes 
connected  therewith;  the  mining  or  production  of  fuel,  transportation,  and  all  public  utilities  and  com- 
mon carriers  as  defined  by  existing  statutes  of  the  State. 

The  court  has  power  to  make  mvestigations,  serve  process,  take  testimony,  and  adopt  rules  and  reg- 
ulationS  to  govern  its  own  proceedings.  Appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  its  findings.  The  public 
welfare  is  declared  to  require  continuity  and  ^efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  industries,  etc.,  named;  the 
wilful  hindering,  delay,  limiting,  or  suspension  of  such  operations  are  therefore  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  the  act.  The  court  may  act  on  its  own  initiative,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  either  party 
to  a  controversy  or  of  ten  citizen  taxpayers  or  the  affected  community,  or  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State.  Investigation  may  extend  to  the  conditions- surrounding  the  workers,  their  wages,  returns  to  capital, 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  public,  'and  all  other  matters  aitecting  the  conduct  of  said  Industries,  em- 
ployments, public  utilities,  or  common  carriers." 

The  court  is  authoi'ized  to  order  any  cnanges  necessary  in  the  matter  of  working  and  living  condi- 
tions, hours  of  labor  rules  and  practices,  and  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  or  standard  of  wages.  Appeal 
may  be  taken  within  10  days  to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  after  60  days'  compliance  the  order  is  found  to 
be  unjust,  uureasouable.  or  impracticable,  the  aggrieved  party  may  apply  for  a  modification,  and  a  hearing 
shall  thereupon  be  had  and  the  Court  of  Industry  may  modify  its  orders  for  cause  shown. 

Enforcement  is  by  process  issuing  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  proceedings  by  the  Industrial  Court. 
Persons  wilfully  violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  any  valid  order  of  the  court  are  liable  to  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both.  Oflicers  of  corporations  or  of  labor  unions 
who  use  their  official  positions  wilfully  to  influence  or  compel  violations  are  guilty  of  a  felony  and  may  be 
punished  upon  conviction  thereof,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  both.  In  case  production  or  operation  is  suspended,  the  court  may  take  proceed- 
ings for  the  taking  over  and  operation  of  the  industries  or  work  affected.  In  any  case  a  faii'  wage  is  to  be 
paid  the"  workers  and  a  fair  return  allowed  the  owners. 

It  is  an  offense  to  do  or  periorm  any  forbidden  act,  or  fail  br  refuse  to  perform  any  act  enjoined  or 
directed  by  the  court,  acting  either  singly  or  in  confederation  with  others,  or  to  induce 'Or  Intimidate  any 
employer  or  worker  to  violate  tlie  orders  of  the  court  whether  negatively  or  positively.  Picketing,  threats, 
abuse,  or  other  forms  of  intimidation  are  unlawful  in  connection  with  the  employments,  industries,  etc, 
governed  by  the  act. 

,  Unions  of  workers  are  recognized  as  is  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  Individual  workers  are 
guaranteed  freedom  of  action  in  making  or  terminating  contracts,  but  it  is  unlawful  for  individuals  to  con- 
spire with  other  persons  to  quit  employment  for  the  purpose  of  hindering,  delaying,  or  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  industries  covered  by  the  act.  Employees  testifying  as  witnesses  or  otherwise  active  in 
securing  the  attention  or  action  of  the  court  may  not  be  discharged  or  discriminated  against  because  ot 
such  action. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  attempt  yet  made  to  protect  the  public  in  cases  of  industrial  disputes 
likely  to  affect  its  interests.  The  act  has  attracted  attention  in  other  States  and  in  Congress,  but  it  is  too 
soon  to  announce  any  definite  resuUs  under  it.  One  point  of  interest  in  connection  therewith^s  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  wage  for  men  Kansas,  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  States,  chiefly  western, 
■has  a  commission  charged  wltli  i  he  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  for  minors'  but  no  State  has 
thus  far  sought  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  adult  males.  An  initiative  act  has  been  proposed  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Stale,  ih  the  State  of  Ores-ron  looking  toward  the  fixing  of  a  minimum,  wage  for  hot  a  men 
and  women,  but  the  House  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  State  Legislature  directed  its  chairman  to  draft 
a  resolution  expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Leeislature  to  the  proposed  law. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  CREEL  COMiVilTTEE. 

When  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  money  for  the  continuance  after  June  30,  1919,  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  of  which  George  Creel  Vvas  chairman,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  took  charge 
of  its  records  and  oa  Augusi  25  1919.  E.  K.  Ells.vorth  of  the  council  staff,  was  appointed  liquid xting  officer. 
The  report  of  H.  N  Sheuton  Director  of  the  Council,  to  the  president  of  the  Senate,  shows  t  lat  while  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  .11  260,000  for  the  committee's  support.  President  Wilson  made  it  an  alWUrance 
of  $5,650,000  additional  out  of  the  appropriation  for  National  Security  and  Defence.  Although  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  committee  amounted  to  $8,245,249.65  to  June  30,  1920,  the  net  cost  to  the  Government 
was  §4,954,200.01  after  deducting  amounts  received  by  the  committee  from  various  sources.  The  sale 
of  photographic  films  by  the  committee  produced  $2,394,073.09,  and  after  the  expenses  of  the  film  division 
ha^  been  paid  there  was  a  balance  of  $741,204  85. 

There  was  disbursed  in  behalf  of  the  committee  $6.275.533. 88,  but  of  these  payments  the  Government 
has  recovered  $393,610.77  of  advances  made  for  foreign  propaganda  and  on  certain  other  items,  making 
a  total  of  recoveries  of  1424,3.^7  12.  To  .June  30,  1920,  the  net  disbursements  were  $5,851,176.56  with 
outstanding  liabilities  cstimatetl  ai  $30,000.  The  sum  of  $1,700,000  has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury 
and  after  the  outstanding  iiabilities  are  settled  there  will  be  an  additional  $160,000  returned.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  as  shown  by  the  report  are:  For  propaganda  work  in  foreign  countries,  SI ,448,000; 
$1,250,000  for  salaries,  $935,000  for  printing  done  at  the  Government  printing  office,  $500,000  for  printing 
done  elsewhere  .$583,000  for  telegraph  and  cable  service,  $435,000  for  films  and  moving  picture  apparatusr, 
$127,000  for  stationery  and  $122,000  for  travel  in  the  United  States. 


Laws—U,  S,  Civil  Pensions;  Edge  Act. 


LAW  PEN9tONING  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES. 

By  an  Act  of  Confess  approved  May  22,  1920,  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service,  beginning 
90  days  thereafter,  -who  have  on  that  dat«,  or  shall  have  on  any  date  ttiereafter,  reached  the  age  of  seventy 
years  and  rendered  at  least  fifteen  years  of  service  computed  a.s  prescribed  In  the  Act,  shall  be  eligible  for 
retirement  on  an  annuity;  ProHded,  That  mechanics.- city  and  Miral  letter  ttirriers,  and  post-office  clerks 
shall  be  olis^tblo  for  retin^ment  at  sLxty-flve  years  of  age,  and  railway  postal  clerk^}  at  sixty-two  years  of  age. 
if  they  shall  have  rendered  at  least  fifteen  yeaA  of-sen'ice  computed  as  prescribed  in  the  Act. 

Tlio  provisions  of  the  A(^t  include  Huperintendents  of  United  States  national  cemeteries,  employees 
of  the  Sur>erintcndent  of  the  Unite<i  States  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  excepting  persons  appointed  by  the  President  and  conflrme<l  by  the  Senate,  and  may 
be  extended  by  F^xecutlve  ordcu",  upon  recommendation  of  the  CJvil  Service  Commission,  to  include  any 
employee  or  group  of  employees  hi  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  not  classified  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  The  ITesident  shall  have  power,  in  lils  discretion,  to  exclude  from  the  operation 
of  this'  Act.  any  employee  or  group  of  employees  in  the  classifie<i  civil  service  whovse  tenure  of  office  or  em- 
piloyment  is  tntermlttent  or  of  vmeertaln  duration.  All  regular  annu;i.l  employees  of  tlie  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  directly  by  the  Commissioners,  or  by  other  competent  au- 
thority, including  tliose  receiving  per  diem  comtKMisurion  paid  out  of  general  appropriations,  but  whose 
j^ervices  are  coutinuoa'-,  and  iucludmg  public-school  employees,  excepting  school  otficers  and  teachers,  shall 
be  included  in  the  provisions  of  tills  Act,  but  members  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  shall  be  excluded 
therefrom. 

Postmasters,  and  suchiw/mployors  of  l  he  I.ighthoiis'.'  Stirvic^e  a.s  come  within  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1918,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  aids  to  navigation  and  for  other  woiics  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  :in<i  for  other  puriKjHes,"  shall  not  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  following  classes  of  annuitants  are  established:  A — 30  years'  or  more  service,  60  per  cent,  of  yearly 
PQV  for  last  10  \e^ars,  maximum  pension,  ^5720:  minimum  S360.  13 — 27  to  30  years'  service,  54  per  cent,. 
?32-i  to  pension.  C — 24  to  27  years*  s^jrvico.  48  per  cent.,  S2S8  to  $576  pension.  D — 21  to  24  years' 
service.  42  per  cent..  §252  to  S504  pension.  18  to  21  yeors*  service,  36  T>er  cent.,  $216  to  $432  pension. 
V — 15  to  18  yeare'  service,  30  per  cent..  $180  to  $360  pension.  Bomtses,  overtime  pay,  etc.,  do  not  count 
as  wages  in  calculating  rate  of  i>ension,  Th<r><»e  who  serve  not  le.ss  than  15  years  and  are  disabled  before 
their  retirement  age  are  eligible  for  a  pension  on  examin.-itioTi  while  disabled. 

Th','  period  of  service  ia  computed  from  the  d.^te  of  original  employment,  whether  as  classified  oi 
uncla.isified  employee  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  suite?,  and  shall  iiiclude  periods  of  service  at  different 
times  and  services  in  one  or  njore  departments,  braTiches,  or  indf'pendent  offices  of  the  Government,  and 
shall  also  include  service  performed  under  authority  of  the  United  States  beyond  seas,  and  honorable  service 
tn  the  Army,  NavT,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  Statess:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  is  eligible  for  and  elects  to  receive  a  pension  under  any  law,  or  compeasation  under  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act,  the  period  of  hLs  or  her  military  or  naval  service  upon  which  sucli  pension  or  compen- 
sation is  based  shall  not  be  Included  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  classes  A  to  F^nclusive,  but  notbiug 
in  the  Act  shall  affect  his  or  her  right  to  a  pension,  or  compensation  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act, 
in  addition  to  the  annuity  herein  provided.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  computing  length  of  service 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  all  periods  of  separation  from  the  service  and  so  much  of  any  peripd  of  leave 
of  absence  f^s  may  exceed  six  months  shall  be  oxcludejii  and  that  in  the  case  of  substitutes  in  the  Postal 
Servlc*»  only  periods  of  active  employment  shall  be  included- 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  in  charge  of  the  civil  pensions  list  thus  created. 

In  all  cases  where  the  annuity  is  discontinued  before  the  annuitant  has  received  a  sum  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  his  or  her  contributions  with  accrued  interest,  tiie  difference  shall  be  paid  to  the  retired 
employ oe,  or  to  his  or  her  ?«state.  upon  application  therefor  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
of  PenvSiona  may  direct.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  United  States  suffering  injuries  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  (XJvering  the  same  period  of  time;  but  this  prov^ision  shall  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  bar  the  right  of  ajiy  claimant  to  the  greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  Act  for  any  part  of  the  same  period 
of  time. 

The  Act  atitomatically  retires  employees  at  theh*  retirement  age,  unless  the  Government  elects  to  keep 
them  on  the  active  roil  for  2-year  periods.  Beginning  in  1930.  no  employee  can  be  kept  on  the  full-pay 
list  more  than  4  ye^rs  beyond  the  retirement  age. 

Every  emplo3'ee  on  the  active  list  to  whom  the  Act  applies  is  assessed  2H  per  cent,  of  his  Salary  or  pay, 
for  the  support  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Disability  I'und.  Annuities  are  payable  monthly  and  can- 
not be  gariiisheod  or  attached.   


THE  EDCE,  OR   FOREIGN   BANKING,  ACT. 

The  Edge  bill,  providing  for  the  Federal  incorporation  of  ingtitutiona  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  international  or  foreign  banking  and  other  financial  operations,  was  approved  by  the  President 
December  2i',  1919.  It  amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by  adding  a  new  section,  which  provides  that 
corporations  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  international  or  foreign  banking  or  other  inttT- 
oational  or  foreign  financial  operations,  or  in  banking  or  other  flnaiuial  operations  in  a  dependency  or  in- 
3iiiar  possession  of  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  through  the  .-igency,  ownership,  or  control  of  local 
uistituiions  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  such  deyendeacies  or  insular  possessions  as  provided  by  the  Act,  and 
to  s*.rve  when  required  by  the  Secret^iry  of  the  Treasury  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States,  may  be  formed 
by  ;uiv  number  of  natural  pej"Sons.  not  less  in  any  case  thaii  five. 

S'l'ii  corporations  are  under  the  regulation  of  tlio  l-'cderai  Hrservo  Board;  th<'ir  liabilities  must  not 
*■:;<-  -d  t^.>n  times  tlwir  capital  sto<;;k  and  surplus;  they  i"<in  rei-oivc  only  such  deposits  within  the  Unite<l 
rsi  iti  ..  ;i.s  are  incidental  to  carrying  out  transactions  in  foreiini  couTiiries  or  in  An^erican  dependencies; 
the!;-  '•.ipital  is  not  to  be  less  than  $2,000,000;  a  majority  of  their  stork  must  be  American-owned.  With 
rhe  consent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  they  may  piu-chaso  and  hold  stock  or  other  certificates  of  owncr- 
,-{h)p  in ^ny  other  carrx>ratlon  organizcxi  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  or  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
rouTitr:v7  or  a  colony  or  dependency  thereof,  or  under  the  Itiw.-;  of  any  State,  dem^ndency,  or  insular  pes- 
ses:-i;ou  of  tbe  United  Stat^^s  but  not  engaged  in  the  general  business  of  buying  or  selling  goSds.,  wares,  mer- 
i'haTKiise,  o-;  commodities  in  the  United  States,  and  not  transtvcting  :iny  biii;iness  in  the  United  States  except 
-iuch  a.s  315  tlie  judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may  be  incidental  to  its  international  or  foreign 
basiUKSs.  ^ 

No  corporation  organh^ed  under  the  A«^  shall  engage  in  commerce  or  trade  in  commodities  excepts 
apeeir.caily  provided,  aor  shall  it  either  directly  dr  indirectly  control  or  fix  or  attompt  to  control  or  fix  th(> 
pric^  >f  any  such  commodities.  The  charter  of  any  corporation  violating  this  provision  shall  be  siibiect 
}.;>  forfeiture  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  in  this  section.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  director,  officer, 
iigea!,  or  employee  of  any  such  corporation  to  use  or  to  conspire  to  use  the  credit,  the  funds,  or  the  power 
o'i  the  corporation  to  fix  or  control  the  price  of  any  such  commodities,  and  any  such  person  violating  this 
ijroYlsiou  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  -Sl.OOf)  and  not  exceeding  .S5,000  or  imprisonment  not  less 
than  one  year  and  not  exceeding  five  yeai-s,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Atiy  bank  in  the  United  States,  of  the  required  capital,  may,  if  not  agaiixst  the  law  of  its  own  state. 
by  vot^  of  two-thirds  of  its  cai)ital  sioek.  become  a  corporation  under  the  Art  . 


Laws — Interdate  Commerce  Act,  With  Amendments.  347 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILROAD  (1920>  ACT. 

(Includes  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.) 

The  original  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved  February  4,  1887,  provided  for  an  Interstate  dun- 
fierce  Commission  consisting  of  five  members.  By  various  amendatory  and  supplementary  enactments 
tlie  powers  of  tae  commission  have  been  increased  and  the  scope  of  the  regulatina:  statute  materlaUy  widened. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  enactments  are  the  acts  of  March  2,  1889;  the  Elkins  AqU  approved 
February  19,  1903;  the  Hepbiu-n  Act,  approved  June  29,  1906;  the  Mann-Ellcins  Act  of  June  18,  1910;  the 
acts  of  August  24,  1912,  knd  May  29  and  August  9,  1917:  and  the  Tratisportation  Act,  The  number 

of  commissioners  was  increased  under  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  to  seven  members;  under  the  act  of  August 
9,  1917,  to  nine  members;  and  under  the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  to  eleven  members.  The  commission 
appoints  a  secretary  (Who  is  its  general  administrative  and  executive  officer) ,  an  assistant  secretjiryi  a  chief 
counsel,  and  such  attorneys,  examiners,  special  agents,  and  clerKs  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  duties. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  applies  to  all  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oil  or 
other  commodities,  except  water,  and  except  natural  or  artificial  gas,  by  means  of  pipe  lines,  or  partly  by 
pipe  lines  and  partly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partly  by  water,  and  to  telegraph,  telephone 
and  cable  companies  (whether  wire  or  wireless)  engaged  in  sending  messages  from  one  Stat,e,  Territory, 
or  District  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
foreign  country,  and  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  of  passengers  or  property 
wholly  by  railroad  (or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both  are  used  under  a  common  control, 
management,  or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment);  also,  to  express  companies  and  sleep- 
ing-car companies;  to  bridges,  ferries,  car  floats,  and  lighters,  and  all  terminal  and  transportation  facilities 
used  or  necessary  in  the  interstate  transportation  of  persons  and  property,  and  all  instrumentalities  and 
facilities  used  in  connection  with  the  transmission  of  intelligence  and  messages  by  the  use  of  electric  energy* 

TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1920. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  all  rates  to  be  just  and  reasonable  and  prohibits  unjust  dis- 
crimination and  undue  or  imreasonable  preference  or  advantage  in  transportation  rates  or  facilities  As 
amended  by  the  Transportation  Act,  1020,  the  act  prDvides  that  whenever  in  any  investigation,  including 
one  instituted  ujwn  petition  of  the  can  iei*s  concerned,  there  shall  be  brought  In  issue  any  rate  fare,  charge, 
classification,  regulation,  or  practice,  made  or  imposed  by  any  State  authority,  or  by  the  President,  during 
the  period  of  Federal  control,  the  authorities  of  the  State  or  States  interested  must  be  notified  of  the  hear- 
Inqs  in  such  cases,  and  the  commission  may  confer  and  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  authorities  of  the  in- 
.terested  States.  If,  after  hi;ariug,  the  commission  finds  such  rate,  fare,  charge  classification  regulation, 
or  practice  causes  undue  or  unreasonable  advantage,  preference,  or  prejudice  as  between  persons  or  localities 
in  intrastate  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  other  hand,  or  any  ursduc, 
unreasonable,  or  unjust  discrimination  against  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which  is  forbidden  it  is  .-u- 
thorized  to  prescribe  ttie  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  the  maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and  minim  am 
thereafter  to  be  charged,  and  the  classification,  regulation,  or  practice  thereafter  to  be  observed-  in  such 
manner  as  in  its  judgment,  v,lil  remove  such  advantage,  preference,  prejudice,  or  discrimination 

The  act  as -amended  prohibits  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul,  over 
th(^  same  line.  In  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within  the  lonsjer  haid.  or  the  cnarging  of 
any  greater  compensation  as  a  tnrough  route  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  subject  to  the 
tioA.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  commi-jsion  may,  in  special  cases,  after  investigation  authorize 
carriers  to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances,  and  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  extent  to 
wiiicu  such  carriers  may  be  relieved,  subject,  however,  to  the  further  proviso  that  in  so  doing  the  com- 
mission shall  not  permit  the  establishment  of  any  charge  to  or  from  the  more  distant  point  that  is  hot  reason- 
ably compensatory,  or  authorize  a  circuitous  rail  line,  because  of  sacii  circuity,  to  meet  the  charg?'«  of  a 
more  direct  line  to  or  from  competitive  points,  and  to  maintain  higher  charges  to  or  from  an  intermediate 
point  on  its  line  where  the  length  of  the  haul  on  the  petitioning  line  is  not  longer  than  that  of  the  direct 
line  between  the  competitive  points,  or  authorize  any  such  relief  because  of  merely  potential  water  com- 
petition not  actually  in  existence. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  require  carriers  to  establish  th^'ough  routes  and  joint  rates  and  it  may 
act  summarily  In  itself  establishing,  temporarily,  through  routes,  wnen,  in  its  opinion,  shortage  of  equip- 
ment, congestion  of  trafflc,  or  other  emergency  exists.  The  amended  act  requires  that  divisions  of  joint 
rates  Kigali  be  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable,  and  authorizes  the  commission  upon  complaint,  or  upon  its 
own  initiative,  after  hearing,  to  prescribe  the  just,  rea;5onable.  and  equitable  divisions  of  such  ratea>  and 
it  may  require  readjustment  oi'  such  divi.iions  if  it  finds  they  have  been  unjust  unreasonable,  or  inecv/at- 
able  in  the  past..  The  commirjsioo  is  also  authorized  to  require  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  construct  switch 
connections  with  lateral  biaxvcii  lines  of  railroads  and  private  side  tracks  The  act  provides  that  where 
two  or  more  through  routes  and  through  rates  shall  have  been  established,  shippers  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  in  writing  via  which  of  such  through  routes  the  properiv  shall  be  transported  to  dostinaliori. 
The  act  as  amended  February  28,  1920,  gives  the  commission  autbority  over  the  routing  of  tra.mc  aftGv  it 
arrives  at  the  terminus  or  a  junction  point  of  a  carrier  and  is  to  be  there  delivered  lo  another  carrier,  \i\ 
cases  wnere  routing  luijtructions  have  not  been  glvf-n  by  the  shipiier  Where  diversion  of  routed  freiglit 
occurs  which  is  not  in  compliance  with  an  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  commission  the  carrier  or  cur- 
riers so  diverting  the  traffic  are  jointiy  and  severally  liable  to  .the  carrier  deprived  of  its  right  to  participate 
in  the  haul  of  the  property. 

Pooling  of  Freight. 

The  act  as  amended  February  28,  1020,  authorizes  the  commission,  unaer  certain  circumstances,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  think  just  and  reasonable, 
to  permit  the  pooling  of  freights  of  different  and  competing  railroads,  and  to  divide  the  aggresa^te  or  net 
proceeds  of  fhe  earnings  of  such  railroads,  and  to  permit  the  acquisition  by  one  carrier  of  the  control  of 
another  carrier  in  any  manner  not  involving  the  consolidation  of  sucn  carriers  into  a  single  system  for  ovv'ner- 
ship  and  operation,  it  requires  the  commission  to  prepare  and  adopt,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  railway  properties  of  the  continental  United  States  into  a  limited  a  smber  of  systems. 
It  authorizes  carriers,  with  the  approval  of  the  commission,  apd  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  to  consoli- 
date their  properties  or  any  part  thereof  It  authorizes  a  consolidation  of  four  express  companies,  and 
relieves  carriers,  when  permission  is  so  granted,  from  the  restraints  of  the  anti-trust  laws  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  such  consolidations.  The  commission  is  required  to  make  rates  which  will  yield  the 
carriers  as  a  Wtsole,  or  as  a  whole  in  each  group  or  territory  designated  by  the  commission,  a  fair  return 
upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  used  by  them  in  serving  the  public,  and  to  fix  such  aggregate 
values  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  The  rate  of  return  is  fixed  at  6}^i  per  cent.,  to  which  may 
be  added,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  not  exceeding  one- half  of  1  per  cent,  for  improvonM?nts,  better- 
ments or  equipment,  for  the  two  years  beginniiig  March  1.  1920.  and  provides  for  the  disposition  of  any 
earnings  in  excess  thereof  by  distributing  one-half  of  them  to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  established  and  main- 
tamed  by  the  carrier,  the  other  half  of  such  excess  to  be  paid  to  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 

ishing  and  creating  a  contingent  fund.    The  carrier  is  authorized  to  make  certain  uses  of  its  reserve  fund. 

rue  contingent  fund  created  by  the  commi^ion  is  to  be  i^d  as  a  revolving  fund  to  be  administerexi  i>y 
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the  commission,  out  of  whicn  loaiis  may  be  ma^ie  to  carriers,  or  transportation  equipment  and  faoflitiett 
purchased  by  the  eommlsslon  and  leased  to  the  carriers,  in  accordance  with  prescribed  tenna  and  conditions. 

The  oommission  has  jiirtsdiction.  uinm  complaint  or  in  a  proceeding  instttute^  upon  fts  ovra  initiative, 
:?!kJ  after  full  hearing,  to  determine  and  presicribe  reasonable  rates,  regulations,  and  practices,  including 
ojinimum,  and  maximum  and  minimum,  rates;  and  also  minimum,  and  maximum  and  minimum,  propor- 
tivMKil  rates  to  and  from  port«,  and  to  award  reparation  to  injured  shippers.  The  Transportation  Act  als« 
p^o^  ldes  that  actions  at  law  by  carriers  to  rt;cover  their  charges  shall  be  bejfun  within  three  years  fronx 
tlje  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues  ai)d  not  thereafter,  and  that  complaints  seeking  reparation  shall  be 
iiii^!  It uted  within  two  years  from  the  tune  tlie  cuu^e  of  action  accrues,  except  that  where  the. carrier  begins 
an  uotlon  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  for  the  recovery  of  charges  in  respect  of  the  same  service,  or  within 
nii^ety  days  before  such  expiration,  il^e  proceeding  beiore  the  commission  may  be  begun  within  ninety 
■do:  S"  after  such  action  by  the  carrier  is  begun.  The  act  also  provides  that  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  accrue  luwn  delivery  or  tender  of  delivery  by  the  carrier,  of  the  property  in- 
^'oived.  The  commission  may  also  require  carrie.'  s  to  cease  and  desist  from  unjust  discrimination  or  vmduo 
or  unreasonable  preferences.  By  the  acl  .'/.<>  amended  February  23,  1930,  it  is  provided  that  an  order  of  the 
^7ommis8ion  shaU  continue  in  force  until  U.s  further  order,  or  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  according  as  shall 
be  prescribed  in  the  order,  unless  modiiiod  or  set  aside  by  the  commission,  or  set  aside  by  a  court  ot  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  Carriers  are  required  to  publish  and  file  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  applying  to  in- 
terstate traffic  and  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  interstate  transportation  unless  such  rates,  rules,  and 
regulations  are  published  and  filed.  Severe  penalties  are  provided  in  the  statute  fOr  failure  to  observe  the 
r.ites  and  regulations  shown  in  the  published  tarlfls. 

By  the  act  of  May  29,  1917.  «7,?  amendid  on  February  28,  1920,  the  commission  is  given  extensive  juris- 
diction over  the  use,  control,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  intercMnge,  and  return  of  ioco- 
nioUves,  cars,  and  other  vehicles,  including  special  types  of  equipment  and  the  supply  of  trains*  The 
rommisoion  may  inquire  into  the  mauagemeal  of  the  business  of  all  common  carriers,  subject  to  the  pro- 
ii.-'loiis  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  may  i  rescribe  the  account^s.  records,  and  memoranda  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  carriers,  which  .sl^all  be  open  to  exammation  by  the  commission  through  its  authorized 
a^enrs  or  examiners.  Carriers  are  required  to  ftle  annual  reports  with  the  commission  and  such  other  re- 
oort.-^  -la  the  commission  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Through  Routes  and  .Tolnt  Rates. 

By  the  act  of  June  18,  1910  (Maun-Elliins  law),  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  was  increased  aa 
to  through  routes  and  joint  rates,  freight  classification,  switch  connections,  long  and  short  hauls,  filing  or 
rejection  ot  rate  schedules,  inveSTigailons  on  own  motion,  determining  reasonable  rates,  suspension  of  pro- 
posed rates,  and  other  matters  By  the  Tramportaiion  Act,  1920,  the  maximum  period  during  which  the 
commission  may  suspend  the  operation  of  prcposed  schedules  is  fixed  at  150  days,  and  it  Is  provided  that 
U  the  proceeding  upon  susi>ension  is  not  concluded  within  that  time  the  proposed  schedule  shall  go  into 
efTtct  at  the  end  of  such  period,  but  that  the  commission  may  require  the  carriers  to  keep  account  in  detail 
of  all  amounts  received  by  reason  of  increases  in  such  rates  and  charges  and,  It  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mjs.^ion  be  adverse,  require  the  carrier  or  carriers  to  refund  with  interest  such  portions  of  such  increafed 
fateij  or  charges  as  by  its  decision  shall  be  fotind  not  justified.  • 

By  act  approved  August  24,  1912  (sec  11),  a  new  paragraph  was  added  to  section  5  of  the  act  to  reg- 
ijliHe  commerce,  by  which  it  is  made  unlawful  aiier  .July  1,  1914.  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
not  ro  regulate  commerce  to  own,  lease,  operate,  control,  or  baN  e  any  interest  in  any  competing  carrier 
by  water.  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred  upon  the  conmiisslon  to  determine  questions  of  fact  as  to  competi- 
tion, after  full  hearing,  on  the  applicatloa  of  any  railroad  company  or  other  carrier,  and  to  extend  beyond 
July  1,  1914,  the  time  during  which  such  ownership  or  operation  of  vessels  plying  elsewhere  than  through 
the  Panama  Canal  may  continuo,  when  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  advantage  to 
the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people,  and  not  in  restraint  of  competition.  At  the  same  time  sec- 
tion G  of  the  act  was  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  conferring  upon  the  comndssion  jurisdiction 
over  transportation  of  property  from  point  to  point  in  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water,  whether 
through  the  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise,  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  this  jurisdic- 
tion under  certain  conditions,  including  power  to  establish  physical  connection  between  lines  of  the  rail 
carrier  and  the  dock  of  the  water  carrier  by  dlreciing  the  rail  carrier  to  make  such  connection,  to  establish 
rhrough  routes  and  maximum  joiut  rates  over  such  rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  determine  the  conditions 
thereof,  and  to  determine  to  what  traffic  and  in  connection  with  what  vessels  and  upon  what  terms  and 
conditions  such  rates  shall  apply;  and  to  require  rail  carriers  entering  into  tlirough  routing  arrangements 
with  any  water  carrier  to  extend  the  privileges  of  such  arrangements  to  other  water  carriers.  By  the  act 
approved  March  1,  1913,  amending  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  commission  is  directed  to  investi- 
gate,*ascertain,  and  report  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  eVcry  common  carrier  subject 
to  liie  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  act  approved  March  4,  1915,  wjiich  became  effective  June  2.  1915,  as  amended  August  9,  lOlfi, 
makes  common  carriers  liable  for  all  5qss.  damage,  or  injury  to  property  caused  by  them,  and  forbids,  with 
certaui  exceptions,  limitations  of  liability.  As  am-ended  February  28,  1920,  it  is  provided  that  where  the 
Jl) -!;-!,  damage,  or  injury  occurs  while  the  property  is  in  the  custody  of  a  carrier  by  water  the  liability  of  such 
<  irrler  shall  be  determined  by  and  under  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  transportation  by  water, 
viid  that  the  liability  of  the  initial  carrier  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  such  carrier  by  water  except  in  con- 
tiection  with  s^dpments  to  foreign  destinations  by  water  carriers  whose  iresscls  are  registered  under  the 
Jaws  of  the  United  States,  in  wh>cii  case  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  carrier  by  railroad  to  deliver  such  ship- 
ments to  the  vessel  as  a  part  of  its  undert*iking  as  a  common  carrier,  but  it  is  provided  in  this  connection 
that  the  rail  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  after  its  delivery  to  the  vessel. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  two-year  period  of  the  institution  of  suits  against  carriers  for  lo-«s.  dam- 
age, or  injury  sliall  be  computed  from  the  dav  when  notice  is  given  by  the  carrier. to  the  claimant  V.vaX  the 
carrier  has  disallowed  the  claim  or  any  part  thereof. 

Regulation  of  Issues  of  Securities. 

The  act  as  amended  Februarj/  28,  1920,  prohibits  a  carrier  from  issuing  securities  or  from  as.^tuiiing 
ohiigations  or  liabilities  as  lessor,  lessee,  gruarantor,  indorser,  surety,  or  otherwise,  in  respect  of  the  securi- 
tiert  of  others  from  and  after  120  days  after  the  provision  t-tkes  effect,  except  after  having  been  autiiorized 
by  ^he  commission  so  to  do:  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  the  commission  may  grant  authorities 
to  the  carriers;  the  form  and  contents  of  applications  which  shall  be  made  to  the  commission  for  such  pur- 
poses; provides  for  the  giving  of  notice  by  the  commission  of  such  applications  to  the  governor  of  eael 
State  in  which  the  applicant  carrier  operates;  for  hearings  by  the  commission  in  rest>ect  of  such  aoplica 
Cions;  that  carriers  may  issue  certificates  and  assume  obligations  or  liabilities  without  obtaining  authority 
other  than  that  of  the  commission,  and  for  the  issuance  by  the  carrier  without  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sion of  short-term  notes  In  limited  amoimts,  reports  of  which  are,  however,  required  to  bo  filed  with  the 
comrrdssion.  It  is  further  provided  that  nothing  m  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  imply  any  guaranty  or 
obligation  as  to  such  securities  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Tiie  act  also  provides  for  a  right  of  action 
in  favor  of  investors  or  purchas&rs  in  good  faith  and  without  notice  of  securities  which,  if  not  legally  is- 
,iued,  are  void,  and  for  penalties  against  rllrectors  officers,  attorneys,  or  agents  of  carriers  who  knowingly 
a.-isent  to  or  concur  in  the  issuance  of  securities,  etc..  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  commission's  orders 
>r  'grants  of  authority. 

As  amended  February  ^S.  tU20,  the  act  also  requires  ev^ery  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com' 
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merce  whose  vessels  are  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  file  with  the  commission  within 
thirty  days  after  the  provision  becomei.  €?tfect)ve.  and  regularly  thereafter  as  changes  are  made,  a  schedule, 
or  schedules,  showing  for  each  of  its  steam  vessels  intended  to  load  general  cargo  at  ports  in  the  United 
States  for  foreign  destinations  (a)  the  portiof  loading  (b)  the  dates  upon  which  such  vessels  will  commence 
to  receive  freight  and  dates  of  sailing,  (c)  the  route  and  itinerary  such  vessels  will  follow  and  the  ports  of 
call  for  which  cargo  will  be  carried.  It  provides  that  such  carriers  by  water  shall.,  upon  request  state  their 
specific  rates  on  any  designated  commodities  and  for  any  scheduled  sailing  and  shall  state  any  port  charges 
not  absorbed  in  the  railroad  rate  to  the  port  The  act  provides  also,  for  the  publication  and  dissemination 
in  (iohiDact  form,  for  the  information  of  shippers  throughout  the  country,  of  the  substance  of  such  schedules 
and  the  furnishing  of  such  publications  to  all  railway  carriers  for  distribution  in  such  towns  and  cities  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  commission.  The  amended  act  further  provides  for  Hie  issuance  of  through  export 
bills  of  lading,  in  connection  with  such  water  carriers,  to  the  point  of  destination;  that  such  bills  of  lading 
shall  name  separately  the  charges  to  b6  paid  for  railway  transportation  water  transportation  and  port 
ch£Lrges,  if  any,  not  Included  in  the  rail  or  water  transportation  charges,  and  that  the  commission  shalU 
in  such  manner  as  \ViII  preserve  for  the  carrier  by  wafer  the  protection  of  limited  lialTiility  provided  by  law, 
make  rules  and  regulations  and  prescribe  the  form  of  such  through  bills  6f  lading;  it  provides  that  the  issu- 
ance of  such  through  bills  of  lading  shall  not  be  held  to  constitute  "an  arrangement  for  »oontintiou3  carriage 
or  shipment"  within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 

RELATED  ACTS  AFFECTING  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

Elkims  Act.—TXi^  ViCt  of  February  19,  1903,  commonly  called  the  Elkins  law,  proldbits  rebating,  al- 
lows proceedings  in  the  courts  by  injunction  to  restrain  departures  from  published  rates,  and  provides 
that  casea  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Geiieral  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  shall 
included  within  the  expediting  act  of  February  11.  1903 

District  Court  furisdiction  Act. — The  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved  October  22,  1913, 
provided  that  the  Commerce  Court  should  be  abolished  from  and  after  December  31,  1913,  and  that  tlu 
jurisdiction  theretofore  vested  in  the  Commerce  Court  under  act  approved  June  18  1910,  be  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Exijeditina  Act. — The  act  of  February  11,  1903  provides  that  suits  in  equity  brought  under  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce  wherein  the  United  States  is  complainant  may  be  expedited  and  given  precedence  over 
other  suits,  and  that  appeals  from  tbe  (Circuit  court  (district  court)  lie  only  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Federal  Control  Act. — The  act  known  as  the  Federal  Control  Act.  aoproved  March  21,  1918,  provides 
that  the  commission  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  President  the  average  annual  railway  operating  in- 
come, to  l>e  used  by  the  President  in  making  agreements  for  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  transporta- 
tion systems  of  the  country;  that  in  case  the  amount  of  compensation  is  not  adjusted,  claims  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  boards  of  referees  apnointed  by  the  commission  and  the  findings  of  such  boards  shall  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  compensation  which  may  be  naid  to  the  carriers;  that  the  President,  in  eKecuting  the  Federal 
Control  Act  may  avail  himself  of  tne  advice,  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  commission  its  members 
and  its  employees;  that  the  President  may  initiate  rates,  fares,  charges,  calssifications,  regulations,  and 
practices  by  filing  same  with  the  commission;  that  the  commission  shall  upon  complaint  enter  upon  a  hear- 
ing ahd  determine  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  any  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice  initiated  by  the  President,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact. that  the  railroads  are  operated  under 
unified  control  and  such  recommendations  as  the  President  may  make  as  to  t^ie  necessity  of  increasiii^^^ 
railway  revenues. 

Transportation  Act,  1920. — The  Transportation  Act,  1920,  provides  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
control  and  limits  the  powers  the  President  may  thereafter  exercise  under  the  Federal  Control  Act  to  those 
necessary  to  wind  up  and  settle  matters  arising  out  of  Federal  control;  for  the  turning  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  operation  and  settling  up  of  all  matters  arising  out  of  Federal  control  in  connection  with  boats, 
barges  tugs  and  other  facilities  on  the  Inland  canal  and  coastwise  waterways  acauired  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Control  Act.  and  requiring  him  to  provide  terminal  facilities  for  the  interchangp 
of  traflflc  with  carriers  and  renders  the  operation  of  the  boats  and  facilities  sublect  to  the  pro^dsions  ol 
the  inter-State  commerce  act  to  the  same  extent  they  would  be  if  not  owned  by  the  United  States.  This 
act  also  authorizes  the  President  to  advance  moneys  to  the  carriers  for  certain  purposes  out  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  created  by  the  Federal  Control  Act  and  requires  the  commission  to  ascertain  and  certify  to  thp 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amounte  to  be  thus  advanced  to  the  carriers.  It  also  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President ^f  an  agent  (o  act  as  defendant  in  actions  at  law,  suits  in  equity,  proceedings 
in  admiralty,  and  before  the  commission,  based  oh  matters  arising  out  of  Federal  control,  and  confers  upon 
the  commission  jurisdiction  over  all  claims  for  the  reparation  pertaining  to  the  Federal  control  period, 
whether  arising  in  respect  of  intrastate  or  interstate  traffic;  that,  pending  actions,  .suits,  proceedings,  and 
reparation  claims  shall  not  abate,  but  that  reparation  awards  in  such  cases  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  that  the  period  of  Federal  control  shall  not  be  computed  as  a  part  of  the  periods  of  limitatio! 
in  actions  against  carriers  or  in  claims  for  reparation  based  on  causes  of  action  afisine  out  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Federal  control;  and  that  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  one  that  may  be  levied 
against  the  property  of  the  carrier  where  the  judgment  is  based  upon  such  matters. 

The  Trans mrtation  Act  also  continues  in  force  until  changed  by  lawful  authority  all  rates,  fares, 
charges,  classifications,  regulations,  and  practices  in  effect  on  February  29,  1920,  and  prohibits  reductions 
of  such  rates,  fares,  and  charges  vrior  to  September  2,  1920,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  commission. 
It  provides  certain  guaranties  of  compensation  for  a  ptrjod  of  six  months /rom  March  1,  1920,  to  all  carriers 
which  were  entitled  to  the  same  under  the  Federal  Control  Act,  and  which  on  or  before  March  IS,  1920, 
filed  with  th<?  commission  a  written  statement  that  they  accepted  the  provisions  and  conditions  upon  which 
such  guaranties  are  made  A  fjimilar  guaranty  under  the  same  conditions  of  acceptance  is  made  to  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company  that  the  contract  between  it  and  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
shall  remain  in  effect  during  tbe  guaranty  period  in.  so  far  as  the  said  contract  constitutes  a  guaranty  to 
the  express  company  against  a  deficit  in  operating  income.  It  provides  for  advances  to  the  express  com- 
pany and  the  carriers  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and  fixed  charges,  and  that  the  commission  after  the 
expiration  of  the  guaranty  oeriod  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  tiic  Secjetary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount 
due  any  carrier  under  the  guaranty,  and  the  amount  of  and  the  times  at  which  such  loans  or  advances  shall 
be  made  to  any  carrier  The  Transportation  Act  also  provides  for  the  inspection  of  carriers'  records  by 
the  President  or  his  agents  until  the  affairs  of  Feder^,!  control  are  concluded,  and  for  the  refunding  of  car- 
riers' indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  It  also  .outhorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  new 
loans  to  carriers  upon  certain  conditions  and  upon  favorable  certification  by  tne  commtssioa  and  creates 
a  revolving  fund  of  $300,000,000  out  of  which  said  loans  are  to  be  made  and  out  of  which  certain  judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  awards  are  to  be  paid. 

The  Tramportnixon  Act  also  provides  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  carriers  and 
their  employees  and  subordinate  officials  through  the  medium  of  railroad  boards  of  labor  adjustment  and 
a  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  latter  con.sists  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom,  representing  the  labor 
group,  are  to  be  chosen  from  not  less  than  six  nominees  designated  by  the  employees;  three,  representing 
the  management,  are  to  be  chosen-from  not  less  than  six  nominees  designated  by  the  carriers.  Ail  nom- 
inations in  both  groups  arc  made  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commission.  Three  mem- 
bers,  representing  the  public,  are  chosen  directly  by  the  President.  All  appointments  are  made  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Clnyton  .Artii-Tru.'^t  Act. — -Tu? isdiction  is  conferred  upon  tne  coTmaission  to  enforce  certain  provision! 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT,  WITH  AMENDMENTS— Coniirew^^rf. 


of  the  act  approved  October  15,  1914,  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mon- 
opolies in  so  far  such  provisions  relate  to*Carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  act 
prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  carriers  from  discriminating  between  purcha^rs  in  sales  of  commo-" 
dities,  and  from  making  leases  or  sales  of  commodities  and  from  acquiring  stock  or  capital  of  other  corpor- 
ations engaged  in  commerce  tending  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  create  a  monopoly;  makes  it 
a  felony  for  a  president  or  other  specifred  officers  to  misappropriate  a  carrier's  funds;  and,  as  amended  by 
act  approved.  January  12,  1918,  provides  that,  effective  January  1,  1919,  no  carrier  shall  have  dealings  in 
securities  •r  supplies,  or  contract  for  construction  or  maintenance  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $50,000  in 
the  aggregate  in  any  one  year  with  another  corporation  or  organization  when,  by  reason  of  common  oJP.cers 
or  otherwise,  there  exists  a  community  of  interest  between  the  carrier  and  such  other  corporation  or  or- 
ganization, excespt  as  a  result  of  free  competitive  bidding  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  tne  com- 
mission. The  commission  is  further  authorized  to  investigate  violations  of  the  act  by  carriers  and  to  re- 
quire the  guilty  parties  to  cease  therefrom,  and  its  findings  of  fact  in  such  investigations  shall  be  conclusive 
when  supported  by  testimony. 

Government-Aided  Railroad  end  Telegraph  Act. — Under  the  act  of  August  7,  18S8,  all  Government- 
aided  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  are  required  to  file  certain  reports  and  contracts  with  the  com- 
mission, and  it  Is  the  commission's  duty  to  decide  questions  relating  to  the  interchange  of  business  between 
sucii  Government-aided  telegraph  company  and  any  connecting  telegraph  company.  The  act  provides 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  act  or  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

Railway  Mail  Service  Pay  Act. — '^he  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, approved  July  28,  1916,  empowers  the  commission  to  fix  and  determine  fair  and  reasonaoie  ratea 
and  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mail  matter  by  railway  common  carriers  and  services  con- 
nected therewith,  prescribing  the  method  by  weight  or  space,  or  both,  or  otherwise. 

The  commission,  by  the  act  of  March  19,  1918,  fixes  the  standard  time  zones;  it  has  oversight  of  safety 
appliances,  by  the  acts  of  March  2,  1893,  and  April  14,  1910;  it  compels  accident  reports  by  the  act  of  May 
6,  1910,  aad  rsgulites  hours  of  service  by  tne  act  of  March  4.  1907;  it  enforces  the  Ash  Pan  Act  of  May  30, 
1908;  regulates  the  carrying  of  explosives,  by  the  act  of  May  30,  1908;  looks  after  locomotives  and  their 
boilers  by  the  acta  of  February  17,  1911,  and  March  14,  1915.  oversees  block  signal  and  automatic  train 
control  devices  by  acts  of  1913-1918:  and,  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1920.  the  commission  is  authorized 
to  require  carriers  to  install  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  devices  or  other  safety  devices. 


THE  OIL,  COAL  AND  PHOSPHATE  LAND  ACT. 

The  President,  Feb.  25,  1920,  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  throwing  open  for  mineral  development  milliona 
of  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  West.  Oil  lands  ttius  made  available  to  prospectors  were  estimated  at  6,700,000 
acres,  coal  lands  at  30,000,000  to  70.000,000  acres,  and  phosphate  lands  at  2,700,000  acres.  All  of  the  de- 
velopment is  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Coal  lands  are  leased  i«  tracts  of  40  acres  or  multiples  thereof,  up  to  2,560  acres  to  one  applicant.  Rail- 
roads may  work  one  grant  for  each  200  miles  of  road.  Oa  coal  leases  the  Government  collects  a  royalty  of 
not  less  than  5  cents  a  short  ton.  and  a  yearly  rental  of  not  less  than  25  cents  for  the  first  year,  not  less  than 
50  cents  an  acre  for  the  2nd  to  5th  year,  incl..  and  not  less  than  $1  an  acre  a  year  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 
Leases  are  for  indeterminate  periods,  not  to  exceed  20  years,  renewable  to  a  like  extent.  Individuals  or  asso- 
ciations may,  in  an  emergency,  be  allowed  to  mine  coal  for  their  own  use,  with  no  royalty.  Municipalities 
may  lease  coal  lands  for  their  own  use.  * 

Oil  and  gas  lands,  in  tracts  up  to  2.560  acres,  including  Alaska,  are  leased  for  indeterminate  periods,  the 
royalty  being  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  production,  and  a  rent  of  $1  an  acre  in  the  first  quarter-area  of  the 
permit,  the  royalty  rising  to  12  K  per  cent,  as  the  development  proceeds  over  the  rest  of  the  area  in  the  permit 
Oil  and  gas  royalties  may  be  demanded  by  the  United  States  in  oil  and  gas. 

Oil  shale  lands  are  leased  for  iudeterminate  oeriods  up  to  20  years,  in  tracts,  up  to  5,120  acres,  royalties 
to  be  fixed  ia  the  lease,  and  a  yearly  rental  of  50  cents  an  acre.  To  encourage  production,  royalties  and  rentals 
may  be  waived  for  5  years. 

Sodiunaliul  leases  are  for  tracts  up  to  2,560  acres,  outside  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  with  royalties 
not  less  than  12     per  cent.,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  50  cents  an  acre,  first  year,  and  $1  an  acre  a  year. thereafter. 

No  person,  association,  or  corporation,  except  as  provided,  shall  have  more  than  one  coal,  phosphate,  or 
sodium  leage  during  tie  life  of  suc  i  lease  in  any  one  State:  not  more  than  three  oil  or  gas  leases^ranted 
hereunder  in  any  one  State,  and  not  more  than  one  lease  within  the  geologic  structure  of  the  same  producing 
oil  or  gas  field;  no  corporation  shall  hold  any  interest  as  a  stockholder  of  another  corporation  in  more  than 
such  number  of  leases;  aad  no  person  or  corporation  siiall  take  or  hold  any  interest  or  intersts  as  a  member 
of  an  association  or  avSsociations  or  as  a  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  corporations  holding  a  lease  under 
the  provisions  hereof,  which,  together  with  the  area  embraced  in  any  direct  holding  of  a  lease  under  this 
Act,  or  which,  together  with  any  other  interest  or. interests  as  a  member  of  an  association  or  associations 
or  as  a  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  corporations  holding  a  lease  under  the  provisions  hereof,  for  any  kind 
of  mineral  leased  hereunder,  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  maximum  number  of  acres 
of  the  respective  kinds  of  minerals  allowed  to  any  one  lessee  under  this  Act.  Any  interests  held  in  violation 
of  th«  Act  are  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Lesseee  may  combine  to  build  and  operate  refineries  and  pipe  lines.  No  lands  opened  to  mineral  de- 
velopment shall  be  enjoyed  as  to  land,  product,  pipe  line,  or  refinery  by  'unlawful  trusts."  Pipe  lines  may 
be  run  across  public  lands  and  forest  reserves.  All  pipe  lines  built  under  the  Act  must  carry  Government 
oil  or  that  df  any  private  developei,  at  non-discriminating  rates. 


JUVEN8LE  COURTS  ABROAD. 

(By  the  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 
TEra  example  set  by  the  United  States  in  establishing  juvenile  courts  has  now  been  followed  by  all 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Spain,  the  last  to  fall  in  line,  has  now  adopted  the  viewpoint  that  de- 
linquent children  should  not  be  treated  as  criminals,  but  rather  as  victims  of  adverse  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings. In  working  out  the  details  of  the  law  Spanish  authorities  have  followed  America's  experience. 
Under  the  Spanish  law  the  children's  judge  is  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  bench.  He  is  assisted  by 
two  advisory  members  appointed  by  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Oiildren  Privacy  is  guarded 
very  clasely  in  the  Spanish  juvenile  courts,  no  one  except  probation  officers  is  allowed  in  the  court  except 
by  special  permission,  and  the  press  is  forbidden  to  publish  any  Information  about  cases  of  juvenile  de- 
iinquente.  Since  Chicago  established  the  first  juvenile  court  In  1899.  similar  courts  have  been  established 
in  England.  France,  Belgiimi,  Holland.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  [taly.  Germany,  Russia,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
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FEDERAL  WATER  POWER  LAW. 

The  Federal  >\"ater  Power  Act,  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  June  10,  11>2(), 
created  a  Federal  Power  Commission,  composed  of  ths  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  work  of  the  commission  is  done  by  and  through  those  three  depart - 
men  15,  It  is  authorized  to  make  investigations  and  collect  data  as  to  available  power  sites,  etc.,  and  it 
has  the  right  to  locate  and  license  all  power  plants  on,  or  aff (acting,  "navigable  waters,"  which  are  defiix'd 
as  '  those  parts  of  streams  or  other  bodies  of  water  ovex  which  Congress  has  jurisdiction  under  itff  authorit\ 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  which  either  in  their  natur.'il 
cr  improved  condition,  notwithstanding  interruptions  between  the  navigable  parts  of  ^u6h  stream,^  or 
waters  by  falls,  siiallows,  or  rapids  compelling  land  carriage,  are  used  for  0F>are  suitable  for  use  for  the  trar.,>- 
portation-of  jjersons  or  property  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  including  therein  ail  such  interrupiinK 
falls,  shallows,  or  rapids;. together  with  sueJi  other  parts  of  streams  as  shall  have  been  authorize<l  by  Con- 
gress for  improvement  b3'  the  United  States  or  shall  have  been  recommended  to  Congress  for  such  improve- 
ment after  investigation  under  its  authority." 

The  commission  decides  whether  a  site  .should  be  developed  by  the  United  States  or  by  pr'ivate  -capital; 
over  all  licensees  it  is  atithorized  to  exercise  pov/er  to  compel  reasonable  rates  and  to  have  access  to  boolcs 
and  records:  and  it  has  the  right  to  summon  and  examine  persons  under  oath.  Pl^ns  for  dams,  etc.,  art- 
t^ubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Preliminary  permits  are  good 
for  not  over  three  years,  to  give  the  proposing  licensee  a  chance  to  look  the  ground  over,  and, get  capital,  etc 

Licenses  mjiy  not  cover  over  50  years.  States  and  municipalities  get  the  preference  in  power  site  ap- 
plications. Licenses  cannot  be  volimtariiy  transferred  without  the  commission's  approvaL  After  XDv 
first  20  years  of  operation  of  a  licensed  water  power  plant,  the  licensee  must  estabiish  a  reserve  fund  out 
of  surplus  earnings.  The  commission  fixes  the  annual  rental  due  to  the  Government  from  the  licensee, 
but  States  and  municipalities  pay  no  rent  for  power  they  devote  to  public  purposes.  Nor  do  plants  of  less 
than  100  horsepower  pay  yearly  fees  for  a  license. 

A  licensee  should  begin  construction  within  two  years,  but  his  time  may  be  extended  two  years^  on 
good  cause.  The  United  States  may  take  over  and  operate  a  pLant,  on  two  years'  notice,  paying  the 
licensee  his  just  dues.  In  times  of  emergency,  the  United  States  can  take  over,  temporarily,  any  cr  all 
plants,  for  war  use,  etc.  License  fees  are  credited  thus:  'AH  proceeds  from  any  Indian,  reservation  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  such  reservation.  All  other  charges  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  following  distribution:  Twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  credited 
to  'miscellaneous  receipts';  50  per  centum  of  the  charges  from  licenses  for  the  occupancy  of  public  lands, 
to  the  reclamation  fund;  and  37^3  per  centum  of  the  charges  from  licenses  for  the  occupancy  and  use  or 
public  lands  within  any  State  shall  be  paid  to  such  State;  and  50  per  centum  of  the  charges  from  all  other 
licenses  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  dams  and  other  navigation  structures  ovvned  by  the  U.  S.  or  in  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  oper- 
ation of  headwater  or  other  improvements  of  navigable  waters  of  the  U.  S." 

Plants  used  for  public  service  purposes  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  State  agencies  of  the  khui . 
if  a  State  has  no  such  agency  as  a  public  service,  body,  then  the  Federal  Power  Commission  does  the  reg- 
ulating and  rate  fixing.  All  unreasonable  power  rates  to  consumers  are  prohibited  and,  declared  unlaw- 
ful. Parties  subject  to  such  regulation  shall  have  rights  of  hearing,  defense,  and  review  the  same  as  ac- 
corded in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  When  a  licensee  cannot  get  by  contract  or  pledge  an  unimproved 
dam  site,  the  commission  may  do  so  by  condemnation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Commission  or  a  State  agency,  contracts  may  be  made  to  supply 
power  beyond  the  expiration  of  a  license. 

Existing  rights  of  way  are  not  voided,  and  owners  may  apply  for  a  Federal  license. 

The  act  does  not  affect  dams  on  non-navigable  waters  unless  they  interfere  with  navigable  waters. 

Entrance  on  settlers'  lo.nds  is  subject  to  future  water  power  reservations,  but  settlers  will  be  compen- 
ated  for  damage- 
Violations  of  the  act  are  misdemeanors,  punishable  by  $1,000  to  S2,000  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

When  the  Federal  Courts  revoke  power  licenses,  on  application  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  courts 
may  sell  the  dams  or  power  plants. 

Rights  of  State?  to  use  water  for  navigation,  consumption,  or  other  purpo.<3es,  tae  not -disturbed. 

According  to  a  revision  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  1908  esrimatesof  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  vrater  powpr  in  the  United  States  ranges  between  32,083,000  horsepower  to  61,678,000 
horsepower.  Later  estimates  by  the  Government  make  the  range  from  27,913,000  to  53,905,000  horse- 
power. Assuming  the  latter  minimimi  to  be  approximate,  the  horsepower  is  distributed,  by  sections  of 
the  country,  as  follows:  New  England,  868,000;  Middle  Atlantic.  1,357,000:  East  North  Central,  832,000: 
West  North  Central.  U02.000;  South  Atlantic,  2,340,000;  East  South  Centra!,  1,087,000;  West  South  Cen- 
tral, 353,000;  Mountain,  8  604  000;  Pacific.  11,504,000. 

The  developed  water  power  in  1912,  as  reported  for  commercial  and  municipal  ceritral  electric  sta- 
tions and  as  estimate(J  for  manufacturing  plants,  was  4,870.320,  of  which  New  York  had  896,229;  Califor- 
nia, 440,243;  Maine,  387  073-  The  developed  water  power  in  1918,  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  horse- 
power, as  follows  m  tiie  National  forest,  755,000:  in  the  public  domain,  173,000;  through  reservoir  de« 
velopment,  72,000;  reciuiring  right  of  way  over  public  lands,  1,000,000;  in  navigable  streams,  1,000,000; 
on  non-navigable  streams  and  involving  lands  privately  owned,  3,000,000. 

According  to  A.  T.  V<)gelsaug,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  amount  of  the  theoretical 
power  per  foot  of  fall  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  shown  by  the  mean  annual  flow,  is  27,360  horsepower, 
and  as  a  total  fall  of  92  feet  is  available  in  the  international  section  of  the  river  .the  theoretical  power  in 
that  section  is  about  2,520,000  horsepower.  Assuming  chat  only  70  per  cent-  of  this  energy  can  be  made 
available  on  account  of  losses  in  head  and  inefficiencies  of  water  wheels  and  generating  equipment,  this 
strength  of  the  river,  owned  equally  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would  furnish  J, 764,000  horsepower 
or  882.000  horsepower  to  each.'  About  95,000  horsepower  of  the  portion  belonging  to  the  United  States 
has  already  been  developed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Power  Co.,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  diverts  a 
maximum  of  30,000  second-feet  from  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  through  the  power 
house  into  Grass  River,  which  joins  the  St.  La,wrence  below  the  Long  Sault  Rapids.  Here  a  head  of  about 
40  feet  is  developed.  After  the  power  utilized  at  this  development  is  deducted  from  the  power  of  the  por- 
tion belonging  to  the  United  States  the  power  not  yet  developed  in  that  portion  of  the  river  amounts  to  about 
790,000  horsepower. 

WATER  RIGHTS  IN  WESTERN  IRRIGATED  AREAS. 

Use  of  streams  and  -other  surface  water,  for  irrigation,  is  controlled  by  the  States.  Actual  use  is  nec- 
essary^-to  hold  a  right.  Subterranean  streams  flowing  in  known  and  defined  channels  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  surface  streams.  Artesian  water  belongs  equally  to  all  in  the  artesian  basin.  Ordinary  per- 
colatmg  or  well  water  belongs  to  the  overlying  land.  Canal  water  Is  distributed  in  continuous  flow,  or 
IQ  rotation  to  the  farmers,  or  on  demand. 
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Laws—Merchant  Marine  Act,  Etc, 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT. 

Thh  Merchant  Marine  Act,  approved  Juno  5,  192  ).  siys,  in  the  opening  para!?raph:^  "Be  lt>enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  oC  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Confess  assembled.  That 
it  is  necessary  for  t  le  national  defense  and  for  the  proper  ^owth  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  .commerce 
that  the  Ifnited  States  atiall  have  a  mercluint  marine  of  ihe  best  equipped  and  most  suitable  types  of  ves- 
sels sufficient  to  carry  tne  grreater  portion  of  its  commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  ultimately  to  he  owned  and  operated  privately  by  citizens  of  the 
United  8tatt>s;  and  Ifc  is  hereby  doclarel  to  be  tne  policy  of  trio  United  States  to  do  wiiatever  may  be  nec- 
essary to  develop  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine,  and,  in  so  far  as  may  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of  this  act.  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shaU,  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  vessels  and  shlopin^  property  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  shipping  laws  keev  always  in  viovT  this  purpose  and  object  as  the  primary  end 
to  be  attained." 

The  act  repe^ils  all  previous  iaws  on  snipping  that  are  Inconsistent,  but  does  not  aftect  contracts  or 
agreements  made  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  and  it  ra-creates  such  a  board,  under  the  same 
name,  consisting  of  seven  oonomissioners,  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  ratiflcation  by  the  Senate, 
for  normal  ternxs  ©f  six  yenrs.  at  Si 2,000  a  year,  he  to  name  the  caairman.  The  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  already  owned  by  or  building  for  the  Shipping  Board  is  transferred  to  the  new  board,  wiilch  is  au- 
thorized to  s&U  any  or  all  ships  it  does  not  want,  Americans  to  have  the  first  option  on  the  purchase,  oq 
the  15-year  instilment  pian,  wneu  so  required  by  the  board.  This  body  lays  out  ship  routes,  regulates 
size  of  craft,  sailings,  etc.,  and  may  either  operate  them  with  its  own  ships  or  sell  or  charter  sliips  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  suc'i  routes.  The  board  may  establish  iine3  in  competition  witU  existing  ones  under  pri- 
vate ownership.  Mails  are  to  be  carried  on  American  ships  to  whatever  ext-ent  the  board  and  the  Post- 
master General  may  dcs^ide.  The  board  has  authority  to  push  port  development,  and  advises  with  the 
mt^tate  Commerce  Ck>mmission  as  to  zoning  atid  harmonizing  water  and  rail  rout^. 

Tlie  board  may  use,  out  of  its  revenues,  $25,010,000  a  year,  for  five  years,  as  loans  at  interest  to  Amer- 
ican steamship  builders,  advancing  not  more  tiian  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction,  secured  by  liena 
on  the  8hii)S.  The  B  nergency  Fleet  Corporation  ends  as  soon  as  the  ships  and  war-emergency  plants  are 
disposed  of.  The  bo.vrJ  takes  over  the  docks,  warehouses,  etc.,  acquired  by  tiie  Government  during  the 
war  under  the  act  of  March  28,  1918.  It  is  unlawful  to  sail,  transfer,  mortgage  or  charter  an  American 
vessel  to  an  alien  without  the  board's  consent,  under  penalty  of  forfeit.  The  coastwise  trade  is  limitei 
to  Amerlc^n-owueal  vessels.  The  board  can  take  steps  to  meat  foreign  competitors  on  ocean  routes,  as  to 
rates,  niles.  etc.  Co.'miou  carriers  by  water  are  forbidden,  under  §25,003  penalty,  from  making  deferred 
rebates  or  trxmx  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  competition  by  fighting  ships  or  by  other  discrim- 
inatory or  unfair  means.  Foreign-owned  ships  which  discriminate  against  American  vessels  abroad  may 
be  excluded  from  American  ports. 

The  coastwise  laws  are  extended  to  the  island  territories  and  possessions,  except  the  Philippines  and 
the  board  is  (tirocted  to  give  these  possessions  adequate  ateamsliip  service,  if  possible  by  Feb.  1.  1922 
Until  then,  foreign  ships  may  carry  passengers  between  Plawaii  and  the  raciflc  Coast.  The  Philiopines 
come  under  the  law  later,  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  net.  income,  for  ten  years,  of  American-owied  ships  in  foreign  trade  is  exempted  from  the  income 
tax  provided  the  ovsraer  iavosts  the  sum  , of  his  war  proiits  and  excess-profits  taxes  in  building  new  ships*, 
iior  is  there  any  tax  on  t^e  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Unite*!  States  docimiented  vessels  built  prior  to  1914-, 
provided  the  proceeds  are  used  for  building  new  American  ships. 

N«  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
controlling  interest  therein  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Unitad  States,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  a  corporation,  unless 
its  President  and  Managing -Directors  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  corporation  itself  Is  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  Territory,  district,  or  possession  thereof,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  association,  or  partnership  operating  any  vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade  the  amount 
of  interest  requlr3d  to  be  o^ned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  75  per  centum.  The  controlling 
interest  in  a  corporation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  owned  by  citlzeTts  of  the  United  States  (a)  if  the  title 
to  a  majority  of  the  8t>ok  thereof  is  not  vested  in  such  citizens  free  from  any  trust  or  fiduciary  obligation 
in  favor  of  any  person  not  .a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (b)  if  the  ma.jority  of  the  voting  power  in  such 
corp(5Vation  is  not  ve3t3l  in  citizens  of  the  United  States:  or  (c)  if  tnro  i?  i  any  contract  or  undei-stinding 
it  is  so  arranged  that  the  majority  of  the  voting  power  may  be  exercised,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  behalf 
of  any  pergi^n  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (d)  if  by  any  other  means  whatsoever  control 
of  the  corpora-tioQ  is  onferred  upon  or  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  any  person  wno  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
UnitAMi  States.  The  s^me  is  true  as  to  coastwise,  by  making  the  requirement  75  per  cent,  instead  of  a  ma- 
jority of  steck  ®r  voting  power. 

Section  34  of  the  act  says:  "In  the  judgment  of  Congress,  articles  or  provisions  In  treaties  or  con- 
ventioiLS  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  which  restrict  ^ne  right  of  the  United  States  to  impose  dis- 
criminating customs  duties  on  imports  entering  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  and  in  vassels  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  also  restrict  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  impose  discriminatory  tonnage 
dues  on  foreign  vessels  and  on  vessels  of  the  United  State.s  entering  the  United  States  should  be  terminated, 
and  the  Presfdeat  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  within  90  days  after  this  act  becomes  iaw  to  give  notice 
to  the  several  goterntaeits,  respectively,  parties  to  such  treaties  or  conventions,  that  so  much  thereof  as 
imposes  any  such  restriction  on  the  United  States  will  terminate  on  the  expiration  of  such  periods  as  may 
be  required  for  the  giving  of  suoh  notice  by  the  provisions  of  such  troatles  or  conveniions." 

Asserting  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  right  to  authorize  or  direct  such  a  proclamation,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  declined  to  issue  a  proclamation. 

-   .  1   ♦ 

LAW  OPENING   UNITED  STATES  ARMY^TO  FOREIGNERS. 

%  (Approved,  Juno  14,  1920.) 

An  act  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  non-Knglisli  speaking  citizens  and  aliens. 

So  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *'An  act  to  regulate  enlistments  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  Aug.  1,  1894.  as  provides  that  "in  time  of  peace  no  person  (except  an  Indian)  who  cannot 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language '  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 


LAW   FOR   THE   RETURN   OF  SEIZED   PROPERTY   OF  ALIENS. 

An  act  of  Congreiw  was  approve<i  June  5,  1920,  a"thorizing  the  return  to  the  owners  of  property 
Beized  by  or  turned  ovei*  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  The  President  can  order  the  property  returned, 
or  it  may  be  sued  for.  Creditors  can  sue  to  get  claims  on  seized  property  The  act  further  says:  "No- 
money  or  other  property  shall  be  returned  nor  any  debt  allowed  under  this- section  to  any  person  who  is 
a  citizen  or  subject  of  any  nation  -which  was  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  unless  such  nation  in  like  case  extends  reciprocal  rights  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  In  any 
event  shall  a  debt  be  allowed  under  this  section  unless  it  was  owing  to  and  owned  by  the  claimant  prior 
to  Oct.  6.  1917,  and  as  to  claimants  other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States  unless  it  arose  with  reference 
to  the  money  or  other  property  held  by  the  Alien. Property  Custodian  or  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
hereunder," 


Law^— United  States  Customs  Tariff, 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

(The  fcrflowtog  table  covers  only  the  articles  of  principal  importance  imported.) 
(ad  val. — ^ad  valorem;  n.s.p.f. — not  specially  provided  for.) 
♦  Effective  March  1,  1914. 
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ARTICLES. 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


Law  of  1913. 


SCHEI>ULE  A— CHEMICALS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS. 

Acids,  n^.pj  

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.8.p.f  


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60c.  lb.  and  25  p.c. 
ad  val. 


Alkalies,  i^lkaloids,  and  all  chemical  and  medicinal  compound3^ 
,   preparations,  mixtures  and  salts,  and.  combinations  thereof. . . 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  and  muriate  of  

Coal-tar  products,  not  medicinal  and  not  colors  or  dyes  


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
^c.  lb. 
Free  list. 


All  colors,  dyes,  or  stains,  whether  soluble  or  not  in  water,  color 
acids,  color  bases,  color  lakes,  photographic  chemicals,  medicinals, 
flavors,  synthetic  phenolic  resin,  or  explosives,  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  title,  when  obtained,  derived,  or  manufactured 
In  whole  or  in  part  from  any  of  the  products  provided  for  in  Groups 
J.  and  II.  (see  below),  natural  alizarin  and  Inditjo,  and  colors,  dyes, 
or  color  lakes  obtained,  derived,  or  manufactured  therelronfi".  


Group  I.  Acenaphthene,  anthracene  hi>vins?  a  purity  of  less 
than  twenty-five  per  centum,  benzol,  carbazol  ruwint;  a  purity  of  less 
than  twenty-five  per  centum,  cresol.  cumoU  fiuorene.  metacreiol: 
having  a  purity  of  less  than  ninety  per  centum,  methylanthracene, 
methylnaphthalene,  naphthaleiAO  having  a  solidifying  point  less  than 
seventy-nine  degrees  centij^rade,  orthoCresi.>l  having  a  purity  of  lessf 
than  ninety  per  centum,  paracresol  having  a  purity,  of  less  than  ninety i 
per  centum,  pyrldln,  quinolin,  toluol,  xylol,  crude  coal  tar.  pitch  of 
coal  tar,  dead  or  cresote  oil,  anthracene  oil,  all  other  distillates  wliioh 
on  being  subjected  to  distillation  yield  in  the  portion  below  two  hun- 
dred degrees  centigrade  a  quantity  of  tar  acids  less  than  five  per 
centum  of  the  original  di  jtlllate,  and  all  other  products  that  are  found 
naturally  in  coal  tar.  whetTier  produced  or  obtained  from  coal  tar  or 
other  source,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  title. 

Group  II.  Ami4onaohihol,  amidophenol,  amidosalicylic  acid, 
anilin  oil,  anilln  salts,  antiinicene  having  a  purity  of  tweuty-flve  per 
centum  or  more,  anthraQuinoue,  benzoic  acid,'benzaldehyde,  benzyl- 
chloride,  benzldln,  blnitrobenzol,  biniti  ocltlorobenzol,  binitronaphthii- 
lene,  blnltrotuluol,  ciixbazol  having  a  nurity  of  twenty-five  per  eentuifi 
or  niore,  chlorophthalic  acid,  cumidin,  diinethyhi nilin,  <ji;iM.i;udin, 
dioxynaphthaleno,  diplienylainiin,  metacre.io'  having  a  purity  of 
ninety  per  centum  or  more,  mcthylanrliruquKione.  metanil'f  acid,; 
naphthalene  having  a  soiklifying  point  of  .sevenrv-iiine  degree-  centi- 
grade or  above,  naphthylamin,  naphthol.  nalipthylenediamiu,  nitro- 
benzol,  nitrotoluol,  nitronnphthalene,  p.itranilin.  uitroplienyleiiediamiu,! 
nltrotoluylenediamln,  orthocresol  having  a  purity  ot  ninety  per  centum! 
or  more,  paracresol  having  a  purity  of  ninety  per  centum  or  more,; 
phenol,  phthalic  acid,  phthalic  anhydride,  phenylenediamiu,  piieuyl-; 
naththylamin,  resorcin,  salicylic  acid,  sulphanilic  ac  oiuidin,  tolidin.i 
tohiylenediamin,  xylidin,  or  any  suii)hoacid  or  suli(  U)acid  salt  of  any' 
of  the  foregoing,  all  similar  produfts  dbtained,  derived,  or  manufac-i 
tured  ii).  whole  or  in  part  from  the  products  provided  for  in  Group  I.,) 
&nd  all  distillates  which  on  being  .'rubjocted  to  distillation  yield  in  the' 
portion  distilling  below  two  hundred  degrees  centigrade  a  quantity  of 
tar  acids  equal  to  or  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  original  distillate,; 
all  the  foregoing  not  colors,  dyes,  or  stains,  photographic  chemicals, 
medicinals,  flavors,  or  explosives,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  title  

Drugs  


Drugs  and  medicines  in  pills,  capsules,  etc  

Glue,  value  not  above  10c.  per  pound  

Oil,  castor,  gals  

Oil,  olive  in  bottles,  etc.,  gals  

Oil,  whale,  gals  

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over 

of  morphia,  lbs  

Paints,  colors,  pigments,  etc  L  

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  containing -alcohol  


Perfumery,  cosmetics,  not  containing  alcohol  

Soap,  castile  and  unpei'fumcd  toilet  soap  

Soap,  perfumed  toilet  

Soda,  bicarbonate  of   ......  . 

Sponges,  not  advanced  in  value  by  chemical  processes . 
Talcum  


SCHEDULE  B—EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE  &  GLASSWARJg:. 


Cement  

Earthenware,  porcelain,  decorated  

Earthenware,  common,  not  ornamented . 
Glassware*  decorated  or  cut  


1  '^4  c.  lb.  and  10  p.c. 
ad  val. 


2'  ,c.  lb. 
35c.  gal. 
oOc.  gaL 
8c.  gal. 


SI. 50  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

60c.  lb.  and  50  p.c. 

ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
114  c.  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
5-8c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


8c.  100  lbs. 
60  p.c.  ad  vaL 
25  p.c.  ad  vaL 
,60  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  vnl. 

10c.  lb.  and  20 
p.c,  ad  val.  to 
40c.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val, 
Mc;  lb. 

15  p.c.  ad  val.  and 
2 He  lb. 


30  p.  c.  ad  val.  and 
5c.  lb. 


Exempt  from  duty. 


15  p.  c.  ad  val, 

and  2 He  lb. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

25  p.c,  ad  val, 
Ic.  lb. 
12c.  gal. 
30c  gal. 
5c.  gaU 

!$3  lb. 

15  tAi  20  p.c.  ad 
val. 

40o.   lb.   and  60 

P  C.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
!4c.  lb. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to  55  p. cad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  px.  ad  v^. 
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Laws —  United  States  Customs  Tariff. 


ARTICLES. 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


Law  of  1913. 


Marble,  manufactures  of,  except  for  jewelry,  u.s.p.f  

Opera  and  field  glasses,  and  frames  for  same  , 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  and  frames  for  same  

SCHEDULE  C— METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF, 

Iron,  bar,  n.s.p.f  

Steel,  n.s.p.f  

Automobiles,  valued  at  S2,000  or  more  .and  automobile  bodies. 
Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  ?2,000,  and  automobile  chassis  and 

finished  parts  of  automobiles,  not  including  tires  

Copper  plates,  n.s.p.f  

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens  

Table  and  kitchen  utensils,  metai,  n.s.p.f  •  

(Tin -plates.     .   . 

Pins,  not  .iewelry.  

Iron  beams,  girders,  joists  '."  

Cast  iron  pip'%  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  hollow  ware  

Aluminum,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  in  which  it  is  the  chief  comnonent, 

in  crude  form  

Watch  movenicrrts  and  watch  cases,  clocks  and  parts  thereof  

Zinc  in  blocks,  pigs  or  sheets  

SCHEDULE  D— WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Bamboo,  wood,  or  straw  blinds,  etc  

Briar  wood  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured  

Cabinet  wood  advanced  from  crude  condition   . 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone,  trolley  and  telegraph  poles  

House  "or  cabinet  furniture,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark, 
n.s.p.f 


50  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 

6-1 Oc.  lb. 
Graduated  rate. 


45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
12c.  gross. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
1  2-lOc.  lb. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 
8-lOc.  lb. 

7c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 


Willow  furniture.  

SCHEDULE  E— SUGAR,  MOLASSES  &  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
Sugars  and  syrups  of  cane  juice.  .  .  :   


Saccharin  

Sugar  cane  In  its  natural  state,  or  unmanufactured.  

Molasses,  not  above  40  degrees  

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  

Glucose  or  grape  sugar. ,  

Sugar  candy,  valued  more  than  15c.  per  pound   . 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  n.s.p.f.,  valued  at  15c.  per  pound 

or  less  

SCHEDUIt'E  F— TOBACCO  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
Tobacco,  wrapper,  leaf ....  ^ ...  y,  


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free. 

10  p.c.  ad  val- 
'i')  p  0.  ad  val. 


Tobacco,  filler, .  .  

Tobacco,  smoking.  

Snuff. ....   

Cigars  and  cigarettes  

SCHEDULE  G— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
SIGNS. 

Horses  and  mules  and  all  live  animals^,  n.s.p.f  

Barley,  bushel  of  48  pounds  

Barley  malt,  bushel  of  34  pounds.  ...  1  

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  

Oa'ts,  bushel  

Rice,  cleaned  

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations.  .  .  . 

Butter  and  substitutes.  

Cheese  and  substitutes  therefor  

Ha 


Not  above  75  <i 
grees  poltir 
scope  95-100  of 
Ic.  per  lb.  and 
for  each  addi- 
tional degree  35- 
1000  of  Ic.  per 
lb.  additional, 

r),5c.  lo. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

4e.  lb. 

me.  lb. 

50  i).c.  ad  val. 

4c.  lb.  and  15  p.c. 
ad  val. 


81.85  lb.  to 

$2.nO  lb. 
35c.  to  50c.  lb. 


.STD  PROVI- 


Honey  

Hops.  i  

Seeds,  flax-seed,  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  n.s.p.f.  (bu.  of  50  lbs.) . 

Seeds,  castor  (bu.  of  50  lbs.)  ......  .  

Fish,  except  shell  fish,  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances. . 

Fruits,  apples,  peaehes,  Quiaces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears.  .  

Fruits,  preserved,  n.s.p.f . .  .  .  .  

Fruits,  oranges,,  grapefruit,  ^ud  linies  in  bulk  

Lemons. 


Pineapples  in  bulk  .  .  .  ,  .  .  

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  n.s.p.f  

Spl<?es,  unground .  ^ .  .  .  .  

Chocolate  and  cocOa  unsweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  n.s.p  f. 
Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  valued 

'  at  20c.  per  pound  or  less.  

SCHEDULE  H— -SPIRITS,  WINES  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 
Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or 

otlw^materials,  n.s.p.f   

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  quarts   . . 

Wines,  still,  in  casks,  vermuth  and  similar  beverages  

Wines,  still,  in  bottles,  quarts  , 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles,  jtigs,  gallons  

Mineral  waters,  in  bottles,  quai'ts  


55c.  lb. 

.'$4.50  lb.  and  2i 
p.c.  ad  val. 


20-25  p.c.  ad  val. 
30c.  bushel. 
45c.  bushel. 
Ic.  lb. 
15c,  bushel. 
2c.  lb. 
IMc.  lb. 
6c.  lb. 

lb. 
•54  ton. 
20c.  gallon. 
IGc.  lb. 
2.5c.  bushel. 
25c.  bushel. 
Graduated  rate. 
25c.  bushel. 
2c.  lb. 
Ic.  lb. 
U2C.  lb. 
$S  per  1.000. 

Ic.  lb. 

'"ree  list. 
Graduated  rate. 


Graduated  rate. 


.$2.60  gallon. 
$9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  to  60c.  gallon. 
$1.85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon.  ' 
30c.  doz. 


45  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

5  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ^d  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Sc.  gross. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c,  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val.  . 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  to  25  p. cad  va,l. 
10  p.c.  ad  vai. 
15  p.c.  ad  v.'il 
10  p.c.  ad  val, 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val 

Not  above  75.  de* 
grees  polari- 
scope  71-100  ol 
Ic.  per  lb.;  for 
e  V  c  r  y  addi« 
tional  degree  26- 
1000  of  Ic.  per 
lb.  additional.* 

65c.  !b. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val 

3c.  lb. 

1  '  sc.  lb. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 

^1.85 'ib.  to  ' 

$2.50  lb. 
35c.  ;,o  50c.  lb. . 
55c.  ib. 
55c.  lb. 

$4.50  lb.  and 
p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15c.  bushel, 
25c.  bushel. 
,30c.  100  lbs. 
6c.  bushel. 
Ic.  lb. 
Ic.  lb. 
2Mc.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
$2  ton. 
10c.  gallon, 
iOc.  lb. 
20c.  bushel. 
15c.  pushel. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
lOc.  bushel, 
Ic.  lb. 
IHc.  ib. 
He.  !)->.  ■ 
^J5  per  1,000. 
Ic,  lb. 
Ic,  lb. 

8  p.c.  ad  val. 
2c.  1> 


S2.60  gallou. 
S9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  to  60c.  gallon.' 
$1.85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon,        ■  ' 
20c.  doz. 
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ARTICLES. 


JHC'IIEDUI.E  I~:COTTON  >vt ANUPWCTURES. 

Coiton  thread,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers  

Cotton  thread,  colored,  bleached,  accwding  to  numbers. 

cotton  cloth,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers,  

Cotton  cloth,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers. . . 


OotTon  handkerchiefs  or  hiuffiers,  iiemmed  or  hemstitched,  u.g  p.f , 

Cotton  clothing,  ready  made  

Cotton  hosiery,  pairs  


Cotton  shirts,  drawers,  and  all  underwear,  n.s  p.f , 

\ 

Cotton,  plushes,  velvets,  corduro>-3  

t*acv  manufactures  


SCHEDULE  J— FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 

Flax  hemp  or  ramie  single  yarns,  finer  than  80  lea  or  number  

Mattings  for  floors  


SCHEDULE  K— WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

/Vlpaca,  hair  of  ,  ,  .  . 

Combed  wool  or  tops,  n.s.p.f    

Yarns . 


Yarns  of  hair  of  angora  goat  and  alpaca^   .  .  . 

Cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven  and  all  manufaoturep  (>f  evCTy 

description,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool,  n.s  p.f  

Blankets,  n.s.p.f.,  and  flannels  


Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's  

Clothing,  ready  made  and  wearing'  apparel  of  every  descripilon, 
).f 


Carpets,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  rugs  

PSushes.  velvets  and  ail  other  pile  fabrl^,  alpaca,  cut  or  uncut. . 

SCHEDULE  L— SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 
Silk  partially  manufactured,  or  spun  silk....  

Bilk,  wearing  apparel  , 

Silk,  yarns,  threads,  artificial  , 

8ilk,  all  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f  


SCHEDULE  M— PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 
Printing  paper,  unsized  or  glued  and  suitable  for  printing  books  and 

newspapers,  but  not  for  covers  or  binding  (except  Japan  paper 

imitation  Japan  paper,  hand-made  or  machine  hand-made  paper.) 

valued  over  8c.  lb..  12  p.  c.  ad  val.;  valued  less  tljan  8c.  lb.,  free. 

There  is  a  clause  providing  for  a  higher  (reciprocity)  duty  on  printing 

paper,  in  case  any  other  country  so /taxes  American  paper. 
Indigo  paste  is  derived  from  indigo  and  is  dutiable  as  aye  obtained 

from  indigo. 

Books,  of  ail  kinds,  bound  or  unbound  pamphlets,  engravings,  photo- 
graphs* n.s.p.f  

Paper,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f  

Playing  cards  


SCHEDULE  N— SUNDRIES. 

Beads,  not  threaded  or  strung   . 

Brushes  

Bristles  

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set . 
Feathers  and  downs   . .  .  , 

Furs,  dressed   . 


Furs,  wearing  apparel . 
Gloves  (leather) .  . , . . . 


Gutta-percha  an<i  India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f. 
Hair,  human  


Hair,  human,  cleaned  but  not  ma,nufactured  

Leather,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f  

Musical  instruments  

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  or  parts. 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles  


Paintings  and  statuary,  n.s.p.f  , 

Toys  

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  n.s.p.f. 


Rates  of  Duty  Ux\i>er 


Law  of  1909. 


2»/2C.  lb.  fco  28c.  lb. 
6c.  lb.  to  67o.  lb. 

Ic.   sq.   yard  to 
12 He  sq.  yard. 
Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  rate, 

50  p.C.  ad  val. 

70c.  doz.  toS2  do7. 
&  15  p.C.  ad  val. 

60c.  doz,  &  15  p.C. 
ad  val.  to  S2.25 
doz.  &  35  p.C 
ad  val. 

9c.  sq.  yard  &  25 
p.C.  ad  val,  to 
12c.  sq.  yard  &i 
25  p.C.  ati  val. 

60  p.C.  ad  val. 


15  p.C.  ad  val. 
3?^c.  sq.  yard. 


Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 


Graduated  rate. 
Graduated  rate. 

Ciraduated  rate. 
44c.  lb.  &  60  p.C 

ad  val. 
10c.  sq.  foot  &  40 

p.C.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 


35c.  lb.  and  gradu- 
ated rate. 
60  p.C.  ad  val. 
45c.  lb.  to  60c.  lb, 
50  p.C.  ad  val. 


25  p.C.  ad  vaf. 
35  p.C.  ad  val. 
10c.  pack  and  20 
p.C, ad  val. 

35  p.C  ad  val. 
40  p.C.  ad  val. 
7 He  lb. 
,10  p.C  ad  val. 
20  to  60  p.C  ad 
val. 

20  to  36  p.C  ad 

val. 
50  p.C.  ad  val. 
$1.25  doz.  to  $6.55, 

doz. 
35  p.C.  ad  val. 


20  p.C  ad  val. 
40  p.C  ad  val. 
45  p.C  ad  val. 
45  p.C  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 

15  p.C  ad  val. 
35  P.O.  ad  val. 
50  p.C.  ad  val. 


Law  of  1913. 


5  to  25  p.C  ad  val 
7H  to  27  H  P.o„ 

ad  val. 
7H  to  27  H  p.C 

ad  val. 
10  to  30  p.C.  ad 

val. 

30  p.c^ad  val. 
30  p.C  ad  val. 
30  to  50  P.O. 

val. 
30  p.C.  ad  vaJ 


ad 


10  PaC,  ad  val. 
60  p.C.  ad  vat 


10  p.C.  ad  vaL 
2 '  i;  c,  sq.  yard. 


15  p.C  ad  vaL 
8  p.C.  ad  val. 
IS  P.O.  ad  val. 
25  p.C  ad  val. 

35  p.C  ad  vaL 
25  to  30  p.C  ad 
val. 

35  p.C  ad  val. 
35  P.O.-  ad  val. 

50  p.C.  ad  val. 

45  P.O.  ad  val. 


20c.  lb.  to  35  p.o, 

ad  val. 
50  p.C  ad  vaL 
35  P.O.  ad  vaL 
45  p.C  ad  val. 


15  p.C.  ad  val. 
25  p.C.  ad  val. 
60  p.C  ad  v'al. 


35  p.C  ad 
35  p.C  ad 
7c  lb. 
20  p.C  ad 
20  to  60 

val. 
10  to  40 

val. 
50  p.C  ad 
$1   to  $4, 

pairs. 
10  p.C.  ad 
10  to  35 

val. 
20  p.C.  ad 
30  p.C  ad 
35  p.C  ad 
25  p.C  ad 
20  to  50 

val. 
15  p.C  ad 
35  p.C  ad 
35  p.C.  ad 


val. 
val. 

vaL 

p.C  ad 
p.C  ad 
val. 

75  doz, 
val. 

p.C  ad 

val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 

p.C  ad 

val. 
val. 
vaU 
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Acids   (not  provided  for 

under  Schedule  A). 
Aconite. 

Agates,  unmanufactured. 

Agricultural  implements. 

Albumen,  n.s.p.f. 

Alcohol,  methyl  or  wood. 

Ammonia,  nitrate  and  sul- 
phate ol. 

Animals  brought  into  U  S. 
temporarily  or  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

Animals,  wild  for  exhibi- 
tion in  zoological  col- 
lectioiig. 

Anthracite  coal. 

AntitOKins, 

Aromatic     (not  garden) 

seeds 

Arrowroot,  not  manufac- 
tured. 

Arsenic. 

Art,  works  of.  originals,  or 
for  certain  institutions, 

Articles  domestic  made, 
returned  after  exporta- 
tion 

Asbestos.unmanuf^ctured . 

Asphaltum. 

Bacon 

Bagging  for  cotton,  etc. 

Barbed  fence  wire. 

Barks,  n.s.p.f. 

Beans.n.s.p.f. 

Beef,  fresh. 

Beeswax. 

Belting  leather. 

Benzine. 

Berries,  n.s.p.f. 

Bibles. 

Birds.  ^ 

Bismuth . 

Bituminous  coal. 

Books  for  the  blind  or  for 
certain  classes  of  insti- 
tutions text-books,  etc. 

Boots,  leather. 

Borax,  crude. 

Brass,  old. 

Brimstone. 

Briquets. 

Bristles,  crude,  etc. 

Broom  corn. 

Buckwheat. 

Bullion,  gold  or  silver, 

Burlaps. 

Cabinet  wood,  in  the  log, 

rough,  or  hewn  only. 
Calcium,  n.s.p.f. 
Camel's  hair 
Carbolic  acid. 
Cash  registers. 
Cattle 

Cement.  « 

Chalk,  crude. 

Charts  for  use  of  societies 
or  United  States. 

Citizens  of  U  S.  dying  in 
foreign  countries,  per- 
sona' effects  of. 

Clapboards 

Coal. 

Cobalt 

Cocoa,  crude,  n.s.p.f. 
Cocoanuts  in  the  shell. 
Cocoons;  silk. 
Cod  liver  oil. 
Coflee. 

Coins,  gold,  silver  and 
copper.  . 

Coke,,- 

Composition  metal,  copper 
chief  value. 

Copper,  in  plates,  bars,  in- 
gots OF;  pigs,  n.s.p.f.  and 
ore. 

Copperas. 

Cork,  unmanufactured. 
Corn  and  corn-meal. 
Coetton  and  cotton  bag- 
ging 


raa- 


THE 

Cotton  gins. 
Cotton  waste. 
Cottonseed  oil. 
Cream. 
Croton  oil. 
Curry. 

Darning  needles. 
Drawings,  original. 

Drugs,  not  advanced. 

Dyeing  and  tanning 
terials. 

Dyestuffs  n.s.p.f. 

Dyewoods.  n.s.p.f. 

Engravings  original. 

Etchings  original. 

Evergreen  seedlings. 

Explosive  substances. 

Extracts  for  tanning. 

Fans  common  palm  leaf, 

Fats  and  grease. 

Fencing  barbed  and  gal- 
vanized wire. 

Ferromanganese. 

Fibres  and  grasses. 

Films,  moving,  picture. 
American  manufacture, 
light  struck  or  damaged. 

Flat  rails,  iron  or  steel. 

Flax. 

Flint     flints    a  n  d  flint 

stones  unground. 
Flocks 

Flower  and   grnss  seeds, 

n.s.p.f 
Fossils 
Fowls  water 

Fruit  plants,  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  for  pur- 
posr:  of  propagation  or 
cultivation. 

Fruits  or  berries,  green, 
ripe  or  dried,  n.s.p  f. 

Fuhni  nates. 

Furniture  of  persons  or 
families  from  forelarn 
countries  if  used  by 
them  abroad  one  year 
or  more 

Furs,  undressed 

Galvanized  wire. 

GasoUne. 

Glass    plates    or  disks 

rough-cut.  or  unwrought 
Glaziers  diamonds 
Gloves,  horsehide.  pigskin 

or  cowhide  n.s.p.f 
Glue  stock. 
Goat  skins,  undressed 
Gold,    bullion    ore  and 

sweepings 
Gold,   silver,    copper  or 

other  metal  coins 
Grains,  drugs,  crude. 
Granite,  unmanufactured, 

n.s.p.f. 
Grasses  and  fibres 
Guano,  manures  and  all 

substances  used  only  in 

manure. 
Gunny  bags  and  cloth,  old. 
Gunpowder. 
Gutta-percha,  crude 
Hair,  n.s.p.f.  - 
Hams 

Handle  bolts. 
Hand  sewing  needles. 
Harness,  saddles  and  sad- 
dlery, or  parts  thereof. 
Harvesters. 

Hemlock  bark,  extract  of. 
Hemp,  n.s.p.f. 
Herbs,  natural  state,  used 

as  drugs,  n.s.p  f 
Hides  of  cattle. 
Hones  and  whetstones. 
Hoop  iron  or  steel,  coated 

or  not  coated  with  paint. 
Hoops*  iron  or  steel,,  cut  to 

lengths. 
Horns  and  parts  of. 


FREE  LIST. 

Horsehair  unmanufac- 
tured 
Horseshoe  nails. 
Horseshoes. 

Household  effects  used  one 
year  or  more  abroad  by 
the  importer  thereof 
Ice. 

India  rubber,  crude 
Indigo. 
Ingots 

Instrameats  philosophical 
and    sclentiiical,  when 
imported     by  certain 
classes   of  institution!?. 
Inventions  if  suitable  only 

for  use  as  a  model 
Iodine,    crude    and  re- 
sublimed.  - 
Ipecac. 
Iron  ore. 

Iron  or  steel  bands,  cut 
to  lengths  and  manu- 
factures of 
Iron  or  steel  billets. 
Iron  or  steel  nails,  rails 

and  scrap 
Jute. 
Kerosene. 
Kindling  wood, 
lyamb  and  lambskins  un- 
dressed. 
Land  fowls. 
I.ar.l. 
Laths. 

Leather,  n.s.rj.f.,  boots  and 
Slices,  harness,  saddles, 
and  saddJery.  shoe  laces, 
.sole,  uppers,  vamps. 
Leaves    used    as  drugs, 

n.s  p.f. 
lyeeches. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice. 
Lemon    peel,    not  pre- 
served 

Lifeboats  and  life-saving 
apparatus  imported  by 
li  f  e-sa  ving-  societies. 
Linotype  machines. 
Lithographic  stones 

engraved. 
Lodestones. 
Logs 

Loops  iron. 
Lumber    planed  or 

ished  n.s.p.f 
Machines    for  spreading 
tar   and   oil    and  for 
'feugar  making,  hnotype, 
sewing,  thrashing,  type- 
setting. 
Magnesite.  crude  or  cal- 
cined. 
Maize. 

Manganese,    oxide  and 

ore  of. 
Manila. 
Manures. 
Manuscripts. 

Maps,  over  20  years  old,  or 
.  for  use  of  United  States. 
Marrons. 
Marrow. 
Marshmallow. 
Meal,  corn. 
Meats, 

Medals  of  gold,  silver  or 
copper-  when  bestowed 
and  accepted  as  trophies 
or  prizes. 
Metal  composition,  n.s.p.f. 
Milk,  preserved  or  con- 
densed, 6tc, 
Mineral  salts. 
Minerals,  crude. 
Models  of  inventions  suit- 
able -for  use  as  models 
only. 

Moss,  crude  or  ]unmanu- 
factured. 


not 


fin- 


Mowers. 

Music  for  the  blind. 

Mustard  seed 

Mutton. 

Nails. 

Naphtha. 

Needles,  hand  sewing  and 
darning. 

Newsoapere  and  periodi- 
cals   issued  within 
months  of  time  of  entry, 
etc. 

Nickel  ore. 

Nitrate  of  potash  or  salt- 
petre, crude  and  smi.-j. 
Nut  oil. 
Nux  vomica. 
Oakum. 
Oil  CiTke. 

Oils  not  provided  for  in 
li^t  under  Schedule  A, 

Orange  juice,  peel  not 
preserved  candied  or 
dried 

Ore  ^jobalt  copper,  emery, 
gold,  iron,  manganese, 
manganiferous  iron, 
nickel  silver,  tin,  tung- 
sten-bearing. 

Paper,  printing,  n.s.p.f- 
stock,  crude. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  oil. 

Parchment. 

Paris  ereen. 

Pearl,"  mother  of,  and 
pearl  shells  in  nattiraj 
state. 

Pebble,  Brazilian, 

Periodicals  and  news- 
papers is3ued  within  6 
months  or  time  of  entry, 
etc 

Personal  effects  of  persoii.s 
arriving  from  foreign 
countries,  within  certain 
Umitations. 

Petroleum. 

Phosphates,  crude. 

Phosphorus. 

Photographic,  and  movijig 
picture  films  not  ex- 
posed or  developed. 

Pigs,  copper,  iron. 

Plants,  fruits,  tropical  iaid 
semi-tropical,  for  propa- 
gation or  cultivation. 

Plates,  copper,  glass. 

Platinum,  '  unmanufae- 
tured. 

Plows. 

Plumbago. 

Pork. 

Potash,  carbonate,  oruiii-. 

cyanide,  sidphate. 
Potassium,  cyanide  of. 
Potatoes,  conditionally 
Printing  paper  not  al'«,^vt^ 

5c,  lb. 
Prizes, 

Prussic  acid.  _ 

Pulp  woods. 

Quinine. 

Radium. 

Rags,  n.s.p.f. 

Rails,  flat,  iron  or  st(  t  i 

Railway  bare,  iron  or  iri...  i 

Rapeseed. 

Rattan. 

Reapers, 

Reeds,  unmanufactured 

Regalia  and  gems,  when 
imported     by     certaiii  , 
classtjs  of  institutionfs. 

Tloot=i,  d^ug^s,  crude, n.s.u  i 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery. 

Safety  lamps,  miners'  , 

Sago. 

Salt, 

Saltpetre,  crude. 
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Bcientiflc  apparatus*  when 
importetl  by  certain 
classes  of  institutions. 

Seeds,  ail  flower*  and 
grass,  n.s.p.f. 

Sewing  macliines. 

Sbeep. 

Shellfish,    and   shells  in 

natural  state. 
Shingics. 
Shoddy. 
Shoes,  le^ither. 
Silk,  raw. 

Silver  bullion,  coinft,  ore, 
sweepings, 

Sisal  grass. 

Slclns,  undressed, 

Soda,  arseniate,  ash,  cy- 
anide, nitrate,  silicate, 
sulphate. 

Bole  leather. 

Specimens,  botany  and 
tDineraloffy  and  natural 
history  '  for  scientific 
public  coUectloos. 


Spermaceti  oil. 
Spikes. 

Spirits,  turpentine. 

Sprigs,  cut. 

Stamps,  foreign. 

Statuary,  original  or  two 
replicas. 

Statuary  and  casts  of 
sculpture,  when  for  use 
as  models  or  for  art  edu- 
cational purpOvSes. 

Staves. 

Steel,  scrap. 

Stone. 

Strychnine. 

Sugar-beet  seed. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  cop- 
per, iron,  potash,  soda. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

vSumac.  ground. 

Swine. 

T-rails,  iron  or  steel. 
Tacks,  cut. 

Talcum,  crude,  n.s.p.f. 


Tallow. 

Tanning  mat<>riai. 
Tapioca. 

Tar,  and  pitch  of  wood. 
Tea. 

ThrasViing  maclilues. 
TiSiber. 

Tin,  except  plates. 

Tobacco  stems. 

Trophies,  articles  bestowed 
as  trophies  and  received 
as  honorary  distinctions. 

Turpentine. 

Twine. 

Type,  old. 

Typesetting  machines. 
Typewriters. 
V^accine  virus. 
Veal. 

Vegetabiesubs'nccs,  crude 

Voilum. 

Verdigris. 

Vitriol,  blue. 

►Vagons  aud  carts. 


Waste. 
Water  fowls. 

Wax.  vegetable  or  mineral  . 

Weeds  and  wood  used  us 
drugs,  n.s.p.f, 

VVbaiebone,  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Whale  oil,  n.s.p.f. 

Wheat,  n.s.p.f.,  coaditiou- 
ally. 

Whetstones 

Wild  animals  for  exhibi- 
tion in  zoological  col 
lections, 

Wire,  barbed  fence,  gal- 
vanized, nails,  staples. 

Wood,  n.s  p  f 

Wood  alcohol. 

Wood  pulp. 

Wool,  n  s  p.f. 

Works  of  art,  originals  or 
for  certain  institutions 

Wrought  iron  or  8teel 
nails  n.s. of. 


LITIGATION  OF  CUSTOMS  CLAIMS. 

(By  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.) 
A  statutory  judicial  remedy  is  given  by  the  Customs  Practise  Act  of  June  10,  1890,  and  supplements 
thereto,  for  the  return  of  money  illegally  exacted  by  the  administrative  customs  offlclafs.  before  a  special 
statutory  Court  of  Customs  Claims  called  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  If  the  valuation 
by  the  local  appraiser  of  imported  merchandise  upon  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  a.ssessed  is  disputed  by 
the  importer  he  may  appeal  for  a  re-valuatlon  (or  re-apprai.sement  as  it  is  called)  within  ten  days  after  the 

.  local  appraiser  has  made  the  assessment.  If  the  Importer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  classification  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  the  port  of  .entry,  he  may  file  a  protest  in  writing  within  thirty  days  with  such  Collector, 
who  thereupon' must  forward  the  papers  to  the  Board,  and  the  case  is  regularly  docketed. 

ITiere  Is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount  involved  in  such  litigation.  It  covers  aud  includes  merchandise 
imported  by  Parcel  Post  and  claims  arising  from  the  assessment  ana  classiticalion  of  baggage  not  exempt 
from  duty.  The  trial  of  the  case  is  usually  had  at  the  port  of  entry  or  some  nearby  place.  Regular 
dockets  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  are  held  at  New  York,  Pliiladelplua,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago.  Cin- 
sinnatl,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  "Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  special  dockets 
are  held  in  other  customs  districts  at  the  convenience  and  on  request  of  the  importers'  attorneys.  There 
are  no  court  costs  and  the  procedure  is  simple  and  expeditious  yet  includes  all  the  safeguards  and  protec- 
tions of  an  ordinary  court  trial.  Numerous  claims  against  the  Government,  arising  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  customs  laws,  are  thus  litigated  and  involve  in  the  aggregate  large  sums  of  money.  Re-appraJse- 
ment  eases  are  heard  by  a  single  member  of  the  Board  witli  an  appeal  by  either  the  Government  or  the  im- 
porter from  his  Judgment  to  a  board  of  three.  Classification  cases,  iticluding  contests  over  the  legality  of 
an  appraisement,  the  legality  of  any  administrative  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  the  legality  of  other  administrative  action  resulting  in  t  lie  levy  of  an  excessive  rate  or  amount  of  duty 
by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  are  decided  by  the  Clas.siflcation  Board.  .  An  appeal  lies  from  this  Board's 
Judgment  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  ai  Washington  from  whence  certiorari  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tiie  United  States  in  treaty  cases,  constitutional  cases  and  other  (^ases  which  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
a,S  of  suflQcient  importance. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Board  is  Do  Witt  P.  Dutchcr,  C41  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  Board 
consists  of  Jerre  B.  Sullivan  (President)  otelowa,  liyron  S.  Waitc  of  Michigan,  Eugene  G.  Hay  of  Minnesota. 
William  B.  Howell  of  New  Jersey.  Israel  F.  Fl.scher  of  New  York.  Geo.  E.  Weller  of  New  York,  Charles  P 
McClelland  of  New  York,  George  Stewart  Brown  of  Maryland,  and  William  C.  Adamson  of  Gedrgia.  The 

-U.  8.  Cotirt  of  Customs  xippeals  coasists  of  James  M.  Smith,  Presiding  Judge;  Orion  M.  Barber,  Marion 
Pe  Vries,  and  George  E.  Martin,  .Associate  Judges.    Clerk,  Arthur  B.  Sheldon. 


CHIEF  NCW   YORK  STATE   LEGISLATION  OF  1920. 

THE  1920  HOUSING  LAWS. 

One  of  the  new  New  Vork  State  housing  laws,  effective  Sept.  27.  1920,  gives  authority  to  exempt  new 
homes  from  local  taxation,  saying:  *'The  legislative  body  of  a  county,  or  the  legislative  body  of  a  city  with 
the  approval  of  the  Woard  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  if  there  be  one  in  such  city,  or  the  governing 
board  of  a  town,  village  or  school  district  may  determine  that  until  Jan.  1,  1932  new  buildings  therein, 
planned  for  dwelling  purposes  exclusively^  except  hotels,  shall  be  exempt  from  ta.xation  for  local  purposes 
other  than  for  assessments  for  local  improvements  during  construction  and  so  long  as  used  or  intended  to 
.bo  used  exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes,  or  if  a  building  of  four  stories  or  more  in  height,  used,  exclusively 
for  dwelling  purposes  above  the  ground  floor,  provided  construction  was  completed  since  ApWl  1  1920, 
»r,  if  not  so  completed,  that  construction  be  commenced  before  April  1,  1922,  and  completion  lor  6ccupancy 
be  effected  within  two  years  after  such  commencement,  or  if  now  in  course  of  construction  within /two  years 
after  this  section  takes  effect." 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  other  housing  legislation  of  fho  New  YOrk  Legislature  in  1920  are  as  follows; 

Chapters  133,  XZH,  137,  139,  942  and  947.  These  acts  taken  together  prevent  recovery  of  premises  by 
landlords  from  holdover  tenants  until  Nov.  1,  1922,  except  because  (1)  tenant  Is  objectionable  (2)  premises 
are  needed  for  immediate  use  as  residence  by  owner  and  his  family;  (3)  when  owner  intends  putting  up  new 
building;  (4)  where  party  seeking  recovery  is  an  individual  .stockholder  in  co-operative  apartment  plan. 
Landlord  must  prove,  not  merely  claim,  his  exceotional  right  to  proceed.  ' 

Excessive  Rent  Charge  as  Defense — Chapters  136,  944  aud  94-5.  Provide  that  in  proceedings  for 
iUon-payment  of  rent,  where  rent  h£is  been  raised,  tenant  may  defend  on  ground  that  new  rent  is  exc^lve. 
Tenant^must  deposit  in  court  one  month's  rent  on  old  basis.  Landlord  must  file  a  bill  of  particulars  giving 
data  to  show  reasonableness  of  incres,sf>~viz.,  gross  income  assessed  valuation,  taxes,  number  of  apartments, 
cumber  of  rooms,  etc.    court  pas.se8  upon  reasonableiiess. 

Heat,  Elevator,  Telephone  Service,  etc. — Chapters  131  aud  951  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  land- 
lord, agent  or  janitor  to  cut  off  or  neglect  to  furnish  agreed  for  or  implied  heat,  elevator,  telephone  or  other 
©ormal  service.  , 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COMPULSORY  PART-TIME  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  passed  by  the  1920  Legislature: 

Cities  and  school  districts  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  are  required  under  penalty  of  for- 
feit iu*e  of  school  fimds  to  establish  part-time  schools,  which  .shall  be  raaint^iined  for  the  full  school  year 
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aiid  on  regular  school  days  between  S  A.  M .  and  5  P.  M.  Part-time  schools  must  be  eBtablished  in  September, 
1920,  but  cities  and  districts  nave  until  September,  1925,  to  provide  a  suflaeient  number  o!  schools  and  classes 
to  take  care  of  all  children  required  to  attend. 

All  fourteen,  fifteen,  .sixteen  and  seventeen  year-old  children  not  high-school  graduates  and  not  in 
regular  attendance  upon  full-time  school  must  attend  part-time  schools  The  required  attendance  of  minora 
on  part-time  school  is  for  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  hours  a  week.  A  minor  who  is  out  of  reg- 
ular employment  must  attend  part-time  school  for  twenty  hours  a  week. 

A  parent  who  fails  to  send  a  child  to  part-time  school  is  subject  to  penalty.  Penalties  are  also  prescribed 
for  minors  who  fail  to  attend.  Employers  of  children  must  excuse  them  to  attend  part-time  school  and 
must  discontinue    the  services  of  children  who  fail  or  refuse  to  attend  part-time  school. 

Attendance  upon  approved  private  or  parochial  part-time  schools  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  re- 
quired upon  the  public  part-time  schools. 

State  aid  for  part-time  pchools  is  given  on  basis  of  two-thirds  of  salary  of  first  teacher  an.d  one-half  ol 
salary  of  each  additional  teacher,  with  a  maximum  of  $1,000  of  aid  in  any  one  case. 

It  is  estimated  tnat  70,546  .voung  people  oi  New  York  City,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17,  who  had 
not  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  and  who  left  school  to  go  to  work,  were  required  to  retiun  tc 
school  in  the  fall  of  1920  for  four  hours'  instruction  weekly  In  September,  I92i,  the  number  will  be  aug* 
mented  to  106,546;  in  1922.  134,304,  and  in  1923  lo  16fr,131.  When  the  new  law  regulating  the  eon- 
tinuation  schools  is  in  full  operation,  in  the  fait  of  1924,  the  number  will  be  Increased  to  1^^6,131. 

OTHER  1920  NEW  YORK  STATE  EDtTCATION  LAWS. 

Chapter  150  relates  to  the  use  of  scnool  buildings  for  the  holding  of  primaries  and  elections.  In  citief 
the  Board  of  Education  may  grant  such  use.  In  districts  outside  of  cities  the  trustees  or  Board  of  Edu« 
cation  are  directed  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  diisti  ici  electors,  upon  the  petition  of  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  such  electors,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  question. 

Chapter  502  restricts  ttie  award  of  State  scholarships  to  citizens. 

Chapter  752  amends  the  present  State  Teachers  Reiirement,  Fund  Law  by  increasing  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  teacher's  annuity  upon  retirement  from  S600  to  S800,  arul  fixes  the  minimum  of  a  full  atinuity 
at  S400.  All  annuitias  existing  Aug.  1.  1920  will  be  increased  by  33 H  per  cent.  In  order  to  make  this 
increase  possible,  the  law  increases  ihe  coniribution^  by  ibe  cities  and  school  districts,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  public  moneys  apportioned  thereto,  from  i  per  rent  to  i  H  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 
OTHER   1920  NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Absentee  Voting — Law  provides  that  qualified  voters  unavoidably  absent  on* business  on  Election 
Day,  railroad  and  Federal  employees,  commercial  travellers  and  so  on,  may  apply  by  affidavit  to  Board  of 
Elections,  receive  a  special  ballot,  mark  it  and  send  Jt  lo  rolling  place  by  mail 

Absences  of  State  Employees  on  Mliitai>  Daty — Chapter  624  Provides  that  absences  of  State 
employees  in  performance  of  ordered  mijitary  or  naval  duty  by  mem.bers  of  National  Guard  or  Ndval 
Militia  are  to  be  permitted  wirhout  deduction  of  salary. 

Americanization — One  law  provides  for  teaching  English  history,  civics,  etc,  to  foreign  born  and 
native  adults;  another  authorizes  courses  of  study  in  normal  schools  to  train  teachers :?a  third  provides  tor 
twciity-flve  industrial  scholarships  for  vocational  teachers 

Arbitration — Chapter  275     Maxes  arbitration  clauses  in  contracts  valid.  ,  . 

Auto  Laws — Eisht  motor  bills  became  laws  All  motor  vehicles  must  be  equipped  with  approved 
li'-?hts  before  registrarion  is  granted  The  operatoi  of  a  car  carrying  chiidrea  to  and  from  school  outside  of  a 
city  need  not  be  a  licensed  chauffeur:  and  cars  carryinsr  school  chiJdreu  may  be  registered  as  passenger 
vehicles  and  not  as  omnibuses.  Commercial  motor  vehicles  are  defined  Heavy  motor  Trucks  on  ^tate 
Roads — Chapter  189.    Amends  Highway  Law  prescribes  width,  height,  weight  of  mot^r  trucks. 

Auto  Vehicle  Fees— Chapter  96  For  registration  ol  twelve-,  eight-,  or  .«iix-cyiinder  motor  vehicles* 
not  less  than  $10.  for  any  other  motor  vehicle  not  less  than  $5 

Auto  Vehicle  Identification — Chapter  119.  Makes  it  a  misdemeanor  lo  remove,  defa,'  cov*  r,  alter 
or  destroy  manufacturers  serial  number  or  any  other  distinguishing  or  identification  marV:. 

Auto  Vehicles  Ll)?.hts — Chapter  684.  Secretary  of  State  mtist  requu-e  -  prc»ot  tUv'.  every  motor 
vehicle  for  which  registration  is  a  nplied  has  proper  lights 

Banks,  Savings— Chapter  » 6V,  ,  increases  from  £3,000  to  $5,000  aggi'egalc  ar-nuiTt  an  iuaividual 
may  have  on  deposit. 

Beer — Chapter  911.  Permits  manufacture  and  sale  of  2.75  per  cent,  l^eer,  not  to  be  drU'ik  on  premises, 
except    in  eating  places  with  meals. 

Box  in  Chapter  9l2.  Permits  boxing  bouts  under  certain  restrictions,  creates  a  Boxing  Cornmis- 
sion,  and  a  License  Commission;  bouts  are  limited  to  fifteen  rounds;  there  must  be  two  judg^^H  aud  a  referee 
at  each  bout;  a  license  (no  fee)  iB  required  for  each  meet 

Corporation  Debts — Chapter  606.    Limits  incurring  of  debts  of  corporations  auth.(M  i:'.e(l 
shares  without  nominal  or  par  value  to  amount  of  capital  paid  in 

Consumers'  Go-Operative  Associations — Chapter  168.    Amends  membersM 
provides  tiiat  five  or  more  persons  not  engaged  In  dairy,  agriculture  or  horticulture 
consumers'  association,  without  capita.1  stock  and  not  to  be  conducted  for  profit. 

False  .Information — Chapter  569.    Makes  the  furnishing  of  fal^e  im'orrnr.i 
misdemeanor.        .  ■ 

Intangible  Personal  Property  Exempt^ — Chapter 647.  Exempts  from  t;i 
property  meaning  money,  bank  deposits,  shares  of  stock,  dividends  of  debt,  ■ 

Labor  Law  Amended — Chapter  601.     Provides  lor  physical  exfpi' 
sixteen  and  permits  cancellation,  of  emcloyment  certificates  in  mercnnt- 

Liberty  Bonds  as' Gollateral-r-Chaptec  68.    Amends  BaaKiug  a 
Liberty  Bonds  as  collateral  on  personal  Joans. 

MHitar.Y  Gross— rCiiapter  627.  Authorizes  Governor  to  present  ccisi,-; 
zens  who  received  citations  while  serving  in  array,,  navy.  Marine  Corps  or  anj 
World  YV  ar. 

New  .lerscy  Tunnel — Approniiates  Si. 000,000  as  St^ate  s  share  far  be.m; 
tunnel  under  Hudson  River. 

Non-Residect  ff*x  ExemptioM — Ciiaptoi' 691 .    Provides  for  crf^iits  oo  '. 
Suites,  la  cases  yvi>.ere  such  o?.i^.er  State.^..  provide  for  reciprocal  exemprions. 

Police  Reserve— Chapter  711.    Continues  police  reserve  organized  in  ii'i',  ,       '  -v      ■■■>  - 
members,  to  serve  wiihAut  pay. 

Policewomen— Clmpter  509. 
meat  of  women  Tx>iice.  . 

Rehabilitation— ChapCef  7G0 
habilitatioa.  . 

Scholarships — Chapter  893.    Provides  for  State  .sciiolarsiiips  for  soldlei*s,  sailors  and  marines. 

Second  Offenders — Chapter  711.  Provides  that  .second  ofJehdcrs  must  be  seiHeuGod  to  longest  term 
for  offense.  , 

Suspended  Sentence— Chapters  476,  568  and  844.  Provide  that  in  ca^es  of  siisperided  senfoiice  or 
probation,  persons  on  probation  or  serving  a  suspended  sentence  may  oe  re-arre-?tec)  on  original  charge  and 

War  Veterans  Property  Tax  Exemption— Chapter  4i3.  Provldtv?  for  exemption  up  to  >;.',,00<» 
from  taxation  of  real  property  purchased  with  i)roceeds  of  i)e7ismn  bonus  or  insurance 


Adds  new  section  to  New  '^'orK  t'ity  Charier  iwitiioi-ixing' appoint- 
Accepts  on  behah'  of  Si:it,e  provisions  of  Uui ted  States  laws  for  re-' 
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UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE  PROCEDURE. 

(Revised  by  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.) 

Patents  are  issued  iu  the  mune  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  to  any  person 
Who  has  invented  or  discovered  any  new. and  useful  art,  niacliine,  manufacture,  oi^composition  of  matter  or 
any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof,  or  any  new,  original  and  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture, not  known  or  used  by  others  in  thi<?  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  pat- 
ented or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
thereof  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  liis  aj^plication,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  siune  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned;  upon 
payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  seventeen  yeara, 
3xcept  in  the  case  of  design  patents,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  inventiop  or  discovery 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Territories,  referring  to  the  speciti cations  for  the  particulars  thereof. 

If  it  appear  that  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  making  his  application,  believed  himself  to  be  the  first 
inventor  or  discoverer,  a  patent  will  not  be  refused  on  account  of  the  invention  or.  discovery,  or  any  part 
thereof,  having  been  known  or  used  in  any  foreign  coiuitry  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  if  it  had 
not  been  before  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication. 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  patent;  neither  can  claim  one  separately.  Independent  inventors 
of  distinct  and  independent  improvements  in  the  same  machine  cannot  obtain  a  joint  patent  for  their  separate 
Inventions:  nor  does  the  fact  that  one  furnishes  the  capital  and  another  makes  the  invention  entitle  them  to 
make  application  as  joint  Inventors:  but  In  such  case  they  may  become  joint  patentees  by  means  of  a  deed  of 
assignment. 

No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto  will  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery, by  reason  of  ita  having  been  first  patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by  the  investor  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives or  assigns  In  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  application  for  said  foreign  patent  was  filed  more  than 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  fiiing  of  the  application  in  this  country,  and  foiu*  months  iu  cases  of  designs,  in 
which  case  no  patent  shall  be  granted  in  this  country. 

If  an  inventor  wishes  to  file  an  application  for  patent,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  Practice,  containing  forms 
and  instructions,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  every  case,  that  the  services  of  a 
competent  registered  patent  attorney  be  secured,  as  the  value  of-^>atents  depends  largely  upon  the  skilful 
preparation 'of  the  specification  and  claims.  The  Patent  Office  cannot  recommend  any  particular  attorney  or 
firm,  but  advises  applicants  to  avoid  doing  business  with  those  who  advertise  the  possession  of  unusual  facilities 
for  obtaining  patents. 

Applications  for  patents  must  l>o  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  applicant  must 
file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  written  description  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  of  tlic  manner  and  process 
ot  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  Using  it,  Ig  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable 
any  person  akilietl  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to 
make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same:  and  in  case  of  a  machine,  he  must  explain  the  principle  thereof, 
and  the  best  mode  in  which  he  has  contemplated  applying  that  principle,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
inventions,  and  particularly  point  out  and  distinctly  claim  the  part,  imi^rovement,  or  combination  which  he 
claims  as  his  Invention  or  discovery.    The  specification  and  claim  mast  be  signed  by  the  inventor. 

When  the  nature  of  the  invention  admits  of  drawings,  the  applicant  mast  furnish  a  drawing  of  the  re* 
tiuired  size,  aigned  by  the  inventor  or  his  attorney  In  fact.  The  applicant,  if  required  by  the  Patent  Office, 
shall  furnish  a  raodel  of  convenient  size  to  exhibit  advantageously  the  several  parts  of  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery, but  a  raodel  should  not  be  sent  unless  first  called  for  by  the  Patent  Office. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition,  or  improvement  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent; 
that  he  docs  not  know  and  does  not  believe  that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and  shall  state  of 
what  country  he  is  a  citizen  and  where  he  resides,  and  whether  he  Is  the  sole  or  joint  inventor  of  the  invention 
claime^:!  in  his  application.  In  every  original  application  the  applicant  must  distinctly  state  under  oath  that 
the  in\  ention  has  not  been  patented  t^  him.'»eif  or  to  others  with  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  or  on  itn  application  for  a- patent  filed  in  any  foreign 
country  by  himself  or  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns  more  that  twelve  months  prior  to  his  application  in 
%bis  country,  or  four  months  in  eases  of  designs.  If  any  application  for  patent  has  been  filed  m  any  foreign 
<K)untry  by  the  applicant  in  this  country  or  by  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  h^s  application  in 
this  country,  he  shall  state  the  country  or  countries  in  which  such  application  has  been  tiled,  giving  the 
<iate  of  such  application,  and  eliall  also  state  that  no  application  has  been  filed  in  any  other  country  or  coun- 
tries than  those  mentioned;  that  to  the  best  of  ids  knowledge  and  belief  the  invention  has  not  been  in  public 
use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  described  in  any  printed  publication  or  patent  in  this  or  any  foreign 
f^o.untry  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country.  Such  oath  may  be  made  before  any 
person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or,  when  the  applicant  resides  in  a 
foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Consul,  or  commercial  agent  holding  commission 
under  the  Government  of  the  Unite<l  States,  or  before  any  notary  public.  Judge  or  Magristrate  having  an 
official  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  that  country  whose  authority  shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate 
of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  that  no  acknowledgment  may  bo  taken  by  any 
attorney  appearing  in  the  case. 

On  the  filing  of  such  application  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law.  if,  on  examination,  it 
appears  that  the  applicant  is  justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  and  that  the  invention  is  sufficiently 
useful  and  important,  the  Commissioner  will  issue  a  patent  therefor. 

Every  patent  or  anji  interest  therein  shall  be  assignable  in  law  by  an  instrument  in  writing;  and  the 
patentee  or  his  assigns  or  leg.al  representatives  may,  in  Ifke  manner,  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive  right 
under  his  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United  States. 

A  reissue  is  granted  to  the  original  patentee,  his  legal  representatives,  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire 
interest  when,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  specification,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming 
ais  his  invention  or  discovery  more  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  the  original  patent  is  inoperative  or 
invalid,  provided  the  error  has  arlikni  from  Inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  intention.  Reissue  appUcations  mu5t  be  made  and  the  speetficationa  sworn  to  by  the  inventors, 
if  they  be  living. 

Pees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  are  as  follow^;  On  filiui?  each  original  application  for  a  patent,  $15. 
On  issuing  each  original  patent,  ^20.  In  desigrnrases:  For  three  years  and  six  months,  .«<10;  for  seven  years, 
for  fourteen  years,  S.30.  On  every  application  for  the  reissue  of  a  patent,  $30.  On  filing  each  disclaimer. 
%\0.  For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  papers  In  manuscriii^lK  t^m  cents  per  hundred  words  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  certificate;  for  certified  cooies  oi  printed  pacenrs.  eighty  cents.  For  imcertifted  printed 
copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  of  patents,  five  cents  each.  For  recording  every  a.ssignment,  agreement, 
power  of  attorney,  or  other  paper,  of  three  hundred  words  or  under,  %] ;  ox  over  three  huudixxl  and  under  one 
thousand  words,  %2\  for  each  additional  thousand  words,  or  fraction  thereof,  SI.  For  copies  of  drawings, 
the  reasonable  cost  of  making  them.  The  Patent  Ottlce  is  prepareti  to  furnish  positive  photographic  copies 
of  the  dJ'awings  of  pending,  patented  or  abandoned  cases,  in  sizes  and  at  rates  !is  follows:  Large  size,  10x15 
mehes,  twenty-five  cents;  medium  size,  8x12  Inches,  fifteen  cents.  Negative  piiotographic  copies  of 
specifications  and  drawings  of  foreign  patents,  or  of  any  page  or  part  of  page  of  any  printed  publication  in 
the  passession  of  the  office,  will  be  furnished  on  paper  7x11  inches  for  fifteen  cents  mT  sheet.    Stami^i  cannot 
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be  accepted  by  the  Patent  Offlee  in  payment  of  fees.  Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  office  for  replies  to  letters,  as  stamps  are  not  required  oa  mail  matter  emanating  from  the  Patent  Office. 
The  most  important  changes  in  Patent  Office  practice  put  in  effect  In  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 
In  Rule  93.  "An  interference  Js  a  proceeding  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  of 
priority  of  invention  between  two  or  more  parties  claiming  substantially  the  same  patentable  invention. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  question  of  priority  arises  the  Commissioner  may  call  upon  any  junior 
applicant  to  state  in  writing  the  date  when  he  conceived  the  invention  under  consideration.  All  state- 
ments filed  in  compliance  with  this  rule  will  be  returned  to  the  parties  filing  them.  In  case  the  apphcant 
makes  no  reply  within  the  time  specified,  not  less  than  ten  days  the  Commissioner  will  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  said  date  is  the  date  of  the  oath  attached  to  the  application.  The  iact,  that  one  of  the 
parties  lias  already  obtained  a  patent  will  not  prevent  an  interference,  for  although  the  Commissioner  has 
no  power  to  cancel  a  patent,  he  may  grant  another  patent  for  the  same  invention  to  a  person  who  proves 
to  be  the  prior  inventor," 

in  Rule  77.  "If  an  applicant  negl<jcts  to  prosecute  his  application  for  ohj-!  year  after  trie  date  when, 
the  last  official  notice  of  any  action  by  the  office  was  mailed  to  him.  the  application  will  be  held  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  set  forth  in  Rule  171." 


RECISTRATSON  OF  TRADE-WARKS  m   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  new  "Act  to  authorize  tlie  registration  of  trade-marks  used  in 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  tiie  several  States  or  Indian  tribes,  and  to  protect  the  same," 
approved  February  20.  1905,  and  later  amendatory  acts: 

"The  owner  of  a  trade-mark  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  shall  be  domiciled  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
resides  in  or  is  located  in  any  foreign  country;  which,  by  treaty  convention,  or  law,  ailords  similar  privileges 
to  the  citi?:ens  of-ttie  United  States,  may  obtain  registi:ation  for  such  trade-mark  by  complying  with  the 
following  requirements;  First,  by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office  an  application  therefor  in  writing,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  signed  by  the  applicant,  specifying  his  name,  domicile,  location,  and 
citizenship;  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  particular  description  of  goods  comprised  in  such  class  to 
which  the  trade-mark  is  appropriated;  a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  same  is  applied 'and  affixed 
to  goodw  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  trade-mark  has  been  used;  a  description  of  the  trade- 
mark itself  shall  be  included,  if  desired  by  the  applicant  or  required  by  the  Commissi^)ner,  provided  such 
description  is  of  a  character  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  With  this  statement  shall  be  filed 
a  drawing  of  the  trade-mark,  signed  by  the  applicant,  or  his  attorney,  and  such  number  of  specimens  of 
the  trade-mark,  as  actually  used,  as  may  be  required  X>y  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.'  Second,  by  paying 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  require* 
meats  of  this  act  and  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

"4  certiiicaie  of  registration  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty  years,  except  that  in  the  case  of  trade- 
marks previously  registered  in  a  foreign  country  such  certificates  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  on  the  dav  on 
which  the  trade-mark  ceases  to  be  protected  in  such  foreign  country,  and  shall  in  no  case  remain  in  force 
more  than  twenty  years,  vialesa  renewed.  (Certificates  of  rer^istratlon  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
for  like  periods  on  payments  of  the  renewal  fees  required  by  this  act,  upon  request  by  th'e  r^istrant,  his 
legal  representatives,  or  transferees  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  such  request  may  bvT  made  at  any 
time  not  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  certificates  of  rcgistraiioii 
were  issued  or  renewed.  Certifjcates  of  registration  in  force  at  the  date  at  which  this  act  take,?  effect  shall 
remain  in  force  for  the  period  for  which  they  were  issued,  but  shall  be  renewable  on  the  same  conditions 
and  for  the  same  periocls  as  certificates  issued  under  the  provi.«ion<?  of  this  act,  and  v/hen  so  renewed  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  certificates  issued  under  thia  act. 

'The  registration  of  a  trade-mark  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
ownership  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  rcprfKluce,  counterfeit,  copy, 
or  colorably  imitate  any  such  trade-mark  aad  affix  the  same  to  merchandise  of  substuhtially  the  same 
descriptive  properties  as  those  set  forth  in  the  registration,,  or  to  labels,  signs,  prints  packages,  wrappers, 
or  receptacles  intended  to  be  used  upon  cr  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  of  substantially  the 
same  descriptive  properties  as  those  set  forth  in  s  ich  registration,  and  shall  use,  or  ehali  have  used,  such 
reproduction  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable  imitation  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  a 
foreign  nation,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  therefor  at  the  suit  of  the 
owner  thereof;  and  whenever  in  any  such  action  a  verdict  is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may  enter 
judgment  therein  for  any  sum  above  the  amount  found  by  the  verdict  as  the  actual  damages,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  of  such  verdict,  together  with  the 
costs." 

No  trade-mark  will  be  registered  which  consists  of  or  comprises  immoral  or  scandalous  matter,  or 
which  consists  of  or  compri.^es  the  flag  or  coat  of  arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  Staffs,  or  any  simula- 
tion thereof,  or  of  any  State  or  municipality,  or  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  which  consists  of  or  comprises 
any  design  or  picture  that  has  been  adopted  by  any  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem,  or  of  any  name,  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  character,  emblem,  colors,  flag,  or  banner  adopted  by  any  institution,  organization, 
club  or  society  which  was  incorporated  In  any  State  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  the  adoption 
and  use  by  the  applicant;  Provided,  That  said  name,  distinguishing  mark  character,  emblotri,  colors,  flag, 
or  banner  was  adopted  and  publicly  used  by  said  institution,  organization,  club,  or  society  prior  to  the 
date  ot  adoption  and  use  by  the  applicant;  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  that  the  mark  was  adopted  and  used  as  a  trade-mark  by  the  applicant  or  applicant's  predecessors, 
i rom  whom  title  is  derived,  at  a  date  prior  to  the  date  of  its  adoption  by  such  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem, 
or  which  trade-mark  is  identical  with  a  registered  or  known  trade-m.ark  owned  aud  in  use  by  another,  and 
appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive  properties,  or  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  registered 
or  known  trade-mark  owned  and  in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive 
properties  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  confusion  or  mistake  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  or  to  deceive  purchasers; 
or  which  consists  merely  in  the  name  of  an  individual  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  not  written,  printed, 
impressed,  or  woven  in  some  particular  or  distinctive  manner  or  in  association  with  a  portrsit  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive  of  the  goods  with  Wljich  they  are  used,  or  of 
the  character  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  merely  a  geographical  name  or  term:  no  portrait  of  a  living  indi- 
vidual will  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark,  except  by  the  confront  of  such  individual  evidenced  by  an  nistru- 
ment  in  writing;  and  no  trade-mark  will  tife  registered  which  is  used  in  unlawful  business,  or  upon  any 
article  injurious  in  itself,  or  which  has  been  used  v/ith  the  design  of  deceiving  the  pul.->lic  in  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  or  which  has  been  abandoned. 

Any  mark,  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nat^ona  or  among  the  several  State,*?  or  with  Indian  tribes, 
may  be  registered  if  it  has  been  in  actual  and  exclusive  use  as  a  trade-mark  of  tlie  applicant,  or  his  pre- 
decessors from  whom  he  derived  title,  for  ten  years  next  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  20  1905 

By  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  18,  1909,  the  second  section  of  the  trades-mark  act  was  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

.,  "The  application  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section,  in  order  to  create  any  rigl:^t  \fhatever  in  favor 
of  the  party  filing  it,  must  bo  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  verified  by  th^  applicant,  or  by  a 
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member  of  the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or  association  applying,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant 
believes  himself  or  the  finn,  \prporatiou,  or  association  In  whose  behalf  he  makes  the  application  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  trade-mark  sotight  to  be  registered,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation, to  the  best  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the  right  to  use  such  trade-mark  in  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  mighi  be  calculated  to 
deceive;  that  such  trade-mark  is  used  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  loreign  oations  or 
With  Indian  tribes,  and  that  the  description  and  drawing  presented  truly  represent  the  trade-mark  sought 
ta  be  registered.  If  the  applicant  resides  or  is  located  in  a  foreign  country,  the  statement  required  shall 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  set  forth  that  the  trade-mark  has  been  registered  by  the  applicant  ur  thac 
an  application  for  the  registration  thereof  has  been  filed  by  him  in  the  foreign  '^ountry  in  which  ne  residi'S 
or  is  located,  and  shall  give  the  date  of  such  registration,  or  the  application  therefor, as  the  case  may  be. 
except  that  in  the  application  In  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  mark  has  been  used 
in  commerce  with  the  United  States  or  among  the  States  thereof.  The  verihcation  required  by  tills  section 
hiay  be  made  before  any  person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  when 
the  applicant  resides  in  a  foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d  Affaires,  Consul  or  commercial 
agent  holding  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public  Judge 
or  Magistrate  having  an  official  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  foreign  country  in  which  the 
applicant  may  be  whose  authority  shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  ofHcer  of 
the  United  States." 

A  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  by  law  to  be  paid  with  each  application  for  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark 
and  this  fee  will  Include  th*p  certificate  of  registration,  if  the  trade-mark  be  determined  to  be  registrable. 

An  Act  of  Congre^  vSigned  March  19,  1920,  puts  in  effect  the  provisions  of  the  International  Trade-Mark 
Convention  at  Buenos  Aires.  August  20,  1910,  by  requiring  registration  of  a  facsimile  of  the  trade-mark, 
nam<%  residence  of  registrant,  etc. 


COPYRICHT  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Revised  by  Thorvald  Solberg,  Register  of  Copyrights.) 
TUK  copyright  law  approved  March  4,  1909,  which  took  effect  on  July  1,  1909,  provides  thai  the  ar  pli- 
cation for  registration  of  any  work  "shall  specify  to  which  of  the  following  classes  lae  work  in  which  copy- 
right is  claimed  belongs": 

fa)  Books,  including  composite  and  cyclopfedlc  works,  directories,  gazetteers  and  other  compilations, 
(b)  periodicals.  Including  newspapers;  (c)  lectures,  sermons,  addresses,  prepared  for  oral  delivery  (d)  dra- 
matic or  dramatico-musical  compositions;  (e)  musical  compositions;  (i)  maps;  (g)  works  of  art.  modelf  or 
designs  for  works  of  art;  (h)  reproductions  of  a  work  of  art:  (i)  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  charactef;  (j)  photographs;  (k)  prints  and  pictorial  Illustrations.  The  amendment  of  Augusi  24 
1912,  adds:  (1)  motion  picture  pnoto-plays;  (m)  motion  pictures  other  than  photo-plays. 

The  application  for  registration  of  any  article  should  distinctly  specify  to  which  one  of  these  Classes  the 
work  belongs.  An  article  Is  not  entitled  to  registration  imless  It  is  reasonably  possible  to  class  It  binder  one 
or  the  other  of  the  designations  named  in  the  statute. 

For  works  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale  or  public  distribution;    1.  Publish  the  work  with  the  copyright 

notice.    The  noti«e  may  be  in  the  form  "Copyright,  19.  . .  .  (year  dlite  of  publication)  by  (name 

of  copyright  proprietor),  or  in  case  of  works  specified  above  (f)  to  (k)  the  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter  C 
enclosed  in  a  circle  (C)  accompanied  by'thc  initials,  monogram,  mark  or  t<iymbol  of  the  proprietor — provided 
that  his  name  shall  appear  on  some  accessible  part  of  the  copies.'  2.  Promptly  after  publication  send  to 
the  Copyright  Office,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  copies  (or  if  the  work  is  by  a  foreign 
tJltizen  and  is  first  published  in  a  foreign  country,  one  copy  only)  of  the  best  edition  of  the  work,  with  an  ap- 
plication for  registration.  In  the  case  of  motion  picture  photo-plays  and  of  motion  i  Ictures  other  than 
photo-plays  a  description  of  the  work  must  be  filed,  together  with  copies  of  the  reels,  and  a  money  order 
payable  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  for  the  statutory  registration  fee  of  $1. 

In  the  case  of  books  by  American  authors,  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  the  copies 
deposited  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  under  the  official  seal  of  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  stating  thac  the  typesetting,  printing  and  binding  of  the  book  have  been  performed  within  the  United 
States.    Affidavit  and  application  forms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Copyright  Office  on  request. 

Books  of  foreign  origin  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than  English  are  not  required  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  a  book  in  the  English  language  published  abroad  before  publi- 
cation in  this  country,  an  ad  Interim  copyright  for  30  days  from  the  day  of  the  deposit  of  the  foreign  copy 
may  be  secured  by  depositing  in  the  Copyright  Office  one  complete  copy  of  the  foreign  edition  within  30 
days  after  its  publication  abroad.*  If  two  copies  of  such  book  manufactured  in  this  country  are  deposited 
with  application  for  registration  and  fee  ($1)  published  during  the  ad  interim  term,  the  copyright  shall  be 
extended  for  the  full  term  of  28  years. 

For  works  not  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale:  Copyright  may  also  be  had  of  certain  classes  of  works 
(see  a,  b,  c,  i^elow)  of  which  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  s:,le,  by  filing  in  the  Copyright  Office  an  applica- 
tion for  registration,  with  the  statutory  fee  of  $1,  sending  therewith:  (a)  In  ihe  case  of  lectures  or  otlier  oral 
addresses  or  of  dramatic  or  musical  compositions,  one  com.plete  manuscript  or  typewritten  copy  of  the  work 
This  privilege  of  registration,  however,  does  not  exempt  ihe  copyright  proprietor  from  the  deposit  of  printed 
copies  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  composition  or  lecture  where  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale 
A  new  application  must  be  made  in  such  cases  and  another  fee  of  $1  paid,  (b)  In  the  case  of  photographs 
not  Intended  for  general  circulation,  one  photographic  print,  (c)  In  the  case  of  works  of  art  (paintings,  draw- 
ings, sculpture) ;  or  of  drawings  or  plastic  worics  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character,  one  photograph  or 
other  identifying  production  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a  motion  picture  ohoto-piay,  a  title  and  descrip- 
tion and  one  print  taken  from  each  scene  or  act.  In  case  of  a  motion  picture  otlier  than  o  photo-play,  a 
title  and  description  with  not  less  than  two  prints  to  be  taken  from  different  sections  of  a  complete  motion 
picture.    In  all  these  cases,  if  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale,  two  copies  must  then  be  deposited 

For  registration  of  any  work  subject  to  copyright,  $1,  which  sum  is  to  include  9  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  seal.  Tint  only  one  registration  at  one^Jee  is  required  in  the  case  of  several  volumes  of  the  same 
book  deposited  in  the  Copyright  Office  at  the  same  time.  I'or  every  additional  certificate  of  registration, 
or  copy  of  record  under  seal,  50  c^nts.  In  Uie  case  of  photographs  the  fee  shall  be  .50  cents  where  a  certifi 
cate  is  not  requested.  For  recording  and  certifying  an  assignment  of  copyright,  or  for  a  certified  copy  of  an 
assignment,  $1,  if  the  instrument  is  not  over  three  hundred  words  in  length;  if  more  than  Cbree  hundred  and 
less  than  one  thousand  words  in  length.  $2,  if  more  than  one  thousafid  words  in  length,  $1  additional  for  each 
additional  one  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  over  three  "Hundred  words.  For  comparing  a  copy  of  an 
assignment  with  the  record  of  such  document  in  the  Copyright  Office  and  certifying  the  same  under  seal. 
$1.  For  recording  the  transfer  of  the  proprietorship  of  copyright  articles,  10  cents  for  each  title  of  a  book 
or  other  article,  in  addition  to  the  fee  prescribed  for  recordting  the  instrument  of  assignment  for  recording 
an  extension  or  renewal  of  copyright,  50  cents.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order  payable  to  the 
Register  of  Copyrights.    Forms  for  application  for  copyright  registration  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

The  original  term  of  copyright  runs  for  twenty-eigiit  years.  Witiiin  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  original  term,  the  author,  if  living,  or  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  author,  or  the  children  of  the  author 
if  he  be  not  Uviag;  or  if  none  of  these  be  living,  tiien  fclie  author's  executors,  or  in  the  absence  ol  a  will,  the 
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iiutlior's  nejct  of  kin  may  secure  a  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  making  fifty-six  years 
ill  all.  In  case  of  composite  works,  if  the  proprietor  secured  the  original  copyrights,  he  may  also  secure 
the  renewal.  ^  ■ 

Copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  instruments  of  writing  Every  assignment  of  copyrigbt  nuisr  be 
rocorded  in  the  Copyright  Office  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  execution  in  the  United  States  or 
w  ithin  six  calendar  months  after  its  execution  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  "In  default  of  which 
ii;  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without 
otice,  v/hose  assignment  has  been  duly  recorded."  Every  assignment  of  copyright  executed  in  a  foreign 
•  )untt  y  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  assignor  before  a  consular  officer  or  Secretary  of  legation  of  the  United 
states  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform  notarial  acts.  The  certificate  of  such  acknowlede- 
ment  imder  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  such  consular  officer  or  Secretary  of  legation  U  vri?m  facie  eviderif-*^ 
the  execution  of  the  instrument. 

COPYRIGHT  AMENDMENT  OF  1920. 
An  amendinent  to  the  United  States  Copyright  Law  approved  December  18,  191&,  has  theso  feaitites: 
■  iunils  granting  of  copyright  to  foreign  authors  or  proprietors  domiciled  in  U.  S  at  time  of  first  publication. 
^  r  to  citizens,  or  to  subjects  of  states  or  nations  which  grant  (by  treaty,  convention,  agreement,  or  jawj 
copyright  beneflts  giving  substantially  equal  protection  to  U.  S.  citizens,  or  whose  State  or  nation  is  a  party 
to  ah  mternational  agreement— tiie  e.\istence  of  sucli  reciprocal  conditions  to  be  determhied  by  proclaraa- 
lion  of  the  President  from  time  to  time,  such  rights  to  last  for  fifteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  peace.  In  the  case  of  a  book  first  published  abroad  in  English,  the  deposit  of  one 
complete  copy  of  foreign  editions,  with  request  for  reservation  of  copyright,  shall  secure  an  ad  interim 
copyright  good  for  four  months  after  such  deposit. 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  RELATIONS. 

Copyright  is  not  secured  in  foreign  countries  by  action  in  the  Copyright  Office,  but  only  by  complying 
with  the  legislation  of  such  countries. 

Copyright  relations  have  been  established  with  the  following  foreign  countries  by  proclamation  of  the 
President:  Austria  Belgium,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba-,  Denmark,  France,  Germany.  Great  Britain  and  the 
ijritish  possessions,  Italy.  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Netherlands  and  possessions,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain. 
Sweden,  Switzerland.  Tunis 

Copyright  proclamations  have  been  issued  under  Sec.  1  (e)  of  the  act  of  1909,  securing  copyright  control 
of  mechanical  musical  reproduction  in  the  U.  S.  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Cuba.  France, 
Germany.  Great  Britain.  Italy.  Luxemburg,  New  Zealand  and  Norway.  The  convention  with  Hungary 
includes  such  protection. 

Copyright  treaties  liave  also  beon  entered  into  with  Cliina,  Japan  and  Hungary  (the  Utter  in  effect  on 
October  16,  1912).  The  Copyright  Convention  of  Mexico  of  1902  has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  is  effective  from  July  1,  1908.  as  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,' Honduras, 
N^icaragua  and  Salvador.  The  Pan-American  Copyright  Convention  signed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1910  wa= 
[proclaimed  July  13,  1914.  and  is  effective  as  between  tlie  United  States  and  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica. 
.Oominican  Republic,  Ecuador  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru  Sa!- 
^'ador  and  Uruguay 

President  Wilson,  on  April  14,  1920,  signed  a  proclamation  granting  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
dominions  except  Canada,  Australia  New  Zealand,  -  South  Africa  and  Newfoundland*  copyright  protec- 
tion. Protection  is  also  granted  to  records,  perforated  rolls  and  other  devices  for  production  of  music 
v/ork  by  mechanical  means.  The  proclamation  did  not  afford  protection  to  works  republished  in  either 
(•ountry  since  August  1.  1914,  but  provided  protection  for  all  works  first  produced  or  published  after  tha'* 
date  and  before  the  President's  proclamation  of  peace. 

The  British  Government  issued  an  Order  in  Council  protecting  works  first  published  in  U.  S.  lietween 
-iugust  1.  1914,  and  termination^iOf  the  war,  conditional  upon  publication.,  in  England  not  later  than  six 
juonths  after  the  termination  of.  the  war. 

The  State  Department  advises  interested  American  authors  and  publishers  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  obtain  copyright  protection  in  England  for  works  published  in  this  country  since  AUtW«t  I,  1914,  whicb 
have  failed  to  obtain  such  protection  in  England. 

NEW  BRITISH  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 
A  new  law  of  Great  Britain  requires  that  patents  (of  foreign  manufacturersX  be  worked  on  a  commercial 
scale  within  the  United  Kingdom  with,in  lour  years,  and  extends  duration  of  patents  to  sixteen  years — 
iieretofore  fourteen. 

.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  patent  laws,  and  supervision 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  granting  of  letters  patent  fOr  inventions,  and  the  registration  of  trade-marks. 
*Ie  is  by  statute  made  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the 
trial  of  interference  cases,  of  the  patentability  of  inventions,  and  of  registration  of  trade-marks.  Appeal:-' 
lie  from  his  decisions  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  Patent  law  in  the  U.  S.  was  approved  April  10,  1790.  In  the  first  year  3  patents  were  granted, 
one  of  them  to  Sam'l  Hopkins  for  his  method  of  making  potash  and  pearlasb,  dated  July  31,  1790.  In  th-e 
second  year  33  patents  were  granted,  and  11  in  the  third  year.  The  Patent  Office  was  burned,  with  most 
of  the  records,  In  183P>.    Up  to  January  1.  1836,  there  had  been  9,957  patents  Issued.  r 


MIQRATORY  BIRD  LAW  UPHELD* 

(From  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculiure.) 
It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  conflicting  laws  ejnpioyed  by  the  various  States  have  worked  tiix^-oc 
with  our  most  valuable  game  and  migratory  birds,  so  the  migratory-bird  treaty  and  the  Lacey  acts  bavf 
iiad  the  support  of  every  nature  lover  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 

On  April  19,  1920,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  a  decision  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  treaty  act  In  a  suit  brought  by  the  State  of  Missouri  against  a  Federal  game  warden 
1  he  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Federal  game  laws  were  enforceable  in  a  State  whose  game  laws  conflicted 
^v'ith  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act.  The  court  defined  tne  situation  in  the  following  paragraph  taken 
rom  the  opinion: 

"Here  a  national  interest  of  very  nearly  the  first  magnitude  is  involved.  It  <;an  bo  protected  only  by 
liational  action  in  concert  with  that  of  another  power  The  subject  matter  is  only  transitorily  withiL 
( he  State  and  has  no  permanent  habitat  therein.  But  for  the  treaty  and  the  statute  there  soon  might  be 
no  birds  for  any  powers  to  deal  with.  We  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  compels  the  Government 
to  sit  by  while  a  food  supply  is  cut  off  and  tlie  protectors  of  our  forests  and  our  crops  are  destroyed.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  States.  The  reliance  is  vain,  and  were  it  otherwise  the  question  is  whether 
the  United  St^t-es  is  forbidden  to  act.    We  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  treaty  and  stat^J^te  must  be  upheld." 


Laws — XJniied  States  Supreme  Covrt  on  Prohibition, 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  THE  PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENT  AND  THE  VOLSTEAD  ACT. 

The  SuDreme  Court,  of  the  United  States  in  three  separate  decisions  in  1920  validated  the  Volstead  act 
and  the  Proaibition  (Eight/eenth)  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Conetitution.  / 
TEXT  OF  DECISION  UPHOLDING  THE  VOLSTEAD  ACT, 

The  Snr>reme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  5.  1920.  upheld  (5  to  4)  the  validity  of  the  Volatead 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Act.  passed  by  Congress  Oct.  28,  1919,  over  President  Wilson's  veto.    The  decision 
was  rendered  on  the  plea  of  Jacob  Ruppert,  a  New  York  brewer,  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  act  aj^ainst 
him.    His  salt  '.vas  dismissed  by  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New  York,  sKid  then  went  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  api>eal.    Mr.  Joslice  Brandeis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  latter  tribunal,  as  foil  > .  s: 
By  the  act  of  aug.  10,  1917.  c.  ,53,  soc.  15.  40  Stat.  276,  282,  a  war  measure  known  as  the  Lever  Act, 
<'ongre8s  proliibited  the  use  after  Sept.  9,  1917,  of  food  mutevials  or  feeds  in  the  production  of  distilled 
spirits  for  beverage  purposes  and  autnorlzed  tlie  President  to  liiuit  or  prohibit  their  iLse  in  the  production 
f)f  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  so  f  r  as  he  might,  from  time  to  time,  deem  it  essential 
'    to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  or  deem  it  helijful  ia  promoting  the  national  security  or  defense. 
Under  the  power  so  conferred  the  President,  by  proclamation  of  Dec.  8,  1917,  prohibited  the  production 
after  Jan.  1,  1918,  of  any  "malt  liquors  except  ale  and  porter"  containing  more  than  2.75  per  centum  of 
alcohol  by  weight.    By  proclamation  of  Sept.  16,  1918,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  "mflt  liquors, 
including  near  beer,  for  beverage  purposes,  whether  or  not  such  malt  liquors  contain  alcohol" ;  and  by 
proclamation  of  March  4.  1919.  the  prohibition  was  limited  "to  intoxicating  nfifelt  liquors."    Under  Section 
2  of  the  act  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  above  provisions  was  assigned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Int;*rnal 
Revenue.    This  act  contained  no  provision  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  or  other  liquors.  On 
Nov.  21,  1918,  the  so-called  War-time  Prohibition  Act  (c.  212,  40  Stat.  1045)  was  approved.    It  provided 
that: 

"After  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  and  there- 
after until  the  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  sliall  be  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  grains,  cereals,  fi'uits  or  other  food  product  shall  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  beer,  wine,  or  other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  bever- 
age purposes.  After  June  t  lirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war  and  thereafter  \mtil  the  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  determined 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinoas 
liquor  shall  be  sold  for  beverage  purposes  except  for  export.  .  .  ." 

On  Feb.  6,  1919,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled  (Treasury  Decision  2788)  that  a  bev- 
<'rage  containing  as  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume  would  be  regarded  as  intoxi- 
cating within  the  Intent  of  the  act  of  Nov.  21,  1918;  and  that  after  May  1,  1919,  persons  would  not  be 
permitted  to  qualify  as  brewers,  if  the  alcoholic  content  of  their  product  equalled  or  exceeded  that  per- 
rentage.  In  so  ruling  the  Commissioner  adopted  and  applied  to  this  prohibitory  act  the  same  classifi- 
cation of  malt  liquors  which  had  been  applied  in  administering  the  laws  concerning  the  taxation  of  beer 
and  other  similar  fermented  liquors.  For  since  1902  (Treasury  Decision  514)  fermented  liquor  containing 
lis  much  9-s  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  aTT^hol  had  been  treated  as  taxable  under  Revised  Statutes,  Sec- 
tions 3339  and  3242;  and  this  classification  was  expressly  adopted  in  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  Oct.  3, 
1917,  c.  63,  sec.  307. 40  Stat.  n.311.  The  correctness  of  this  construction  of  the  act  was  promptly  and  earnestly 
controverted  by  the  brewers*  who  insisted  that  Congress  had  Intended  to  prohibit  the  production  only 
of  such  beer  or  other  m/-lt  liquors  as  were  in  fact  intoxicating.  The  attejript  was  then  made  to  remove 
the  doubt  by  new  lecrislation  before  May  1,  1919,  when  the  act  would  Wy  its  terms  become  operative. 
On  Feb.  26  the  Hojise  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  favorably  an  Amendment  to  H.  R.  13581 
providing:  "The  words  'beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicatiag  malt  or  vinous  liquors'  in  the  War  Pro'iibition 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  liquors  which  contain  in  excess  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol." 
The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  ended  on  March  4  without  acting  on  this  bill;  and  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
did  not  convene  in  extra  session  until  May  19.  On  June  30,  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
reported  substantially  the  same  provision  as  Section  1  of  Title  I.  of  H.  R.  6810;  but  It  was  not  enacted 
until  October  28,  1919,  when  as  the  Volstead  act  It  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  trie  Volstead  act  this  suit  was  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  t'.e  Southern  District  of  New  York  by  Jacob  Ruppert  against  Catfey,  United  States 
Attorney,  and  McElligott,  Acting  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  as  agabv^t 
the  plaintiff  of  the  pen  Ities  provided  in  the  War-time  Prohibition  Act  amended  by  the  Volstead  act 
It  was  heard  below  on  i^laintiff's  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction  and  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss; 
and  having  been  dismissed,  was  brought  here  by  direct  appeal  imder  Section  238  of  the  Judicial  Code 
The  bill  alleged  that  pl^^lntLff,  the  owner  of  a  brewery  and  appurtenances,  was  oh  Oct.  28,  1919,  enga^-ed 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  beer  containing  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume  and  I'^ss 
than  2.75  per  centum  by  weight  or  3.4  per  centum  by  volume,  and  had  then  on  hand  a  large  quantity 
of  such  beer;  and  that  this  beer  was  not  in  fact  intoxicating.  Plaintiff  contended  (1)  that  the  act  of 
Nov.  21,  1918,  had  become  void  or  had  expired  by  its  own  t^rms  before  the  bill  was  filed;  (2)  that  its  pro- 
•  hibltlon  by  Its  terms  was  limited  to  beer  which  was  in  fact  Intoxicating;  (3)  that  the  act  of  Oct.  28,  1919, 
Title  I.,  Sec.  1,  which  purported  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  not  in  fact 
intoxicating,  exceeded  the  war  power  of  Congress;  and  that  thereby  violation  of  rights  guaranteed  to 
plaintiff  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  was  threatened. 

This  casa  was  heard  and  decided  below  with  Dryfoos  et  al  v.  Edwards;  and  it  was  arguod  here  on  the 
same  day  with  that  case  and  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky  Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Company,  decided  Dec. 
15,  1919.  For  the  same  reasons  set  forth  in  the  opinion  in  those  cases,  the  act  of  Nov.  21,  1918.  wrs  and 
•  remained  valid  as  against  the  plaintiff  and  had  not  expired.  For  th^  same  reasons  Section  1  of  Title  I. 
of  the  act  of  Oct.  28,  1919.  was  not  Invalid,  merely  becaus3  it  was  new  legislation.  But  it  is  insisted  that 
this  legislation  is  nevertheless  void  as  against  the  plaintiff,  because  Congress  could  not,  even  under  its 
full  war  powers,  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  non-intoxicants,  and,  at  all  events,  could  not  \sithout 
making  compensation,  extend  the  prohibition  to  non-intoxlcatlng  liquor  acquired  before  the  pa.=?sage 
of  the  act.    These  objections  require  consideration.  , 

First:  May  the  plaintiff  show  as  a  basis  for  relief  that  the  beer  manufactured  by  it  with  ;>1co^-olic 
content  not  greater  than  2.75  per  centum  in  weisrht  and  3.4  per  centum  in  volume  is  not  in  fact  intoxicating  ? 
The  Government  insists  that  the  fact  alleged  is  immaterial  since  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  act  by  which 
the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  is  extended  to  all  beer  and  other  malt  liquor  contMning  rs 
mucl}  as  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume.  If  the  war  power  of  Congress  to  effectively 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  order  to  promote  the  Nation's  efficiency  in 
men,  munitions  and  supplies  is  as  full  and  complete  as  the  police  power  of  the  States  to  effectively  enforce 
such  prohibition  in  order  to  promote  the  health,  safety  and  morals  of  the  community,  it  is  clear  thpt  this 
provision  of  the  Volstead  act  is  valid  and  has  rendered  immaterial  the  question  whether  plrintiff's  beer 
is  intoxicating.  For  the  legislation  and  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  nearly  all  of  the  States  establish 
that  It  is  deemed  impossible  to  effectively  enforce  either  prohibitory  laws  or  other  laws  merelv  ree^nbting 
-the  raanufa/cture  and  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors,  if  liability  or  inclusion  within  the  law  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  issuable  fact  whether  or  not  a  particular  liquor  ma4e  or  sold  as  a  beverage  is  intoxicating,  -  In 
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other  words,  it  clearly  appears  that  a  liquor  law.  to  be  capable  of  effective  enforcerrtent  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Le^iislatnres  and  courts  of  the  several  Stiites.  be  made  to  apply  either  to  h!1  liq  .iors  of  the  species 
enumerated,  like  beer,  ale  or  wine,  re?^ariless  of  the  presence  or  degree  of  alcoholic  content;  or  if  a  more 
general  description  is  used,  such  as  distilled,  rectified,  spiiituouE,  fermented,  malt  or  brefwed  liquors^  to 
all  liquors  within  that  general  description  regardless  of  alcoholic  content:  or  to  such  of  these  liquors  as 
contain  a  named  percentage  of  alcohol;  and  often  several  such  standards  ere  combined  so  that  certain 
specific  and  generic  liquors  are  altogether  forbidden  and  such  other  liquors  as  contain  a  given  percentagc- 
ol  alcohol. 

A  test  often  used  to  determine  whether  a  beverage  is  to  be  deemed  intoxicating  within  tne  meaning 
of  the  liquor  law  is  whether  it  contains  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume.  A  survey  of  the 
liquor  laws  of  the  States  reveals  that  in  sixteen  States  the  test  is  either  a  list  of  enumerated  beverages 
without  regard  to  w^liether  they  contain  any  alcohol  or  the  presence  of  any  alcohol  in  a  beverage,  regard- 
less of  quajitity;  in  ei-^hteen  States  it  is  the  presence  of  as  liiuch  as  or. more  than  one-hajf  of  1  per  cent, 
of  alcohol:  in  six  States.  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  in  one  State,  the  presence  of  the  "alcoholic  principle": 
and  in  two  States.  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Thus  in  forty-two  of  the  forty-eight  States — ^^Maryland  appears 
in  two  classes  above— a  malt  liquor  containing  over  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  or  yolimie  is  deetned 
lor  the  purpose  of  regulation  or  prohibition,  intoxicating  as  a  matter  of  law.  Only  one  State  has  adopted  a 
test  as  Mgh  as  2.75  per  cent,  by  weight  or  3.4  ner  cent,  by  volume.  Only  two  States  permit  the  question 
of  the  intoxicating  character  of  an  enumerated  liquor  to  be  put  in  issue.  In  three  other  States  the  matter 
has  not  been  made  clear  Either  by  decision  or  legislation.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  as  well  as  the  action 
of  the  I.egislatures  make  it  clear— or,  at  least,  furnish  ground  upon  which  Congress  reasonably  might 
conclude — that  a  rigid  classification  of  beverages  is  an  essential  of  either  effective  regulation  or  effective 
prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Purity  Exf-nct  Co.  v.  Ljmch.  226  U.  S.  192,  determined  that  State  legislation  of  this  character  is  valid 
and  set  forth  with  clearness  the  eoni5titutional  ground  upon  which  it  rests:  "When  a' State  exerting  its 
recognized  authority  undertakes  to  suppress  what  it  is  free  to  regard  as  a  public  evil,  it  may  adopt  such' 
measures  having  reasonable  relation  to  that  end  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  make  its  action  ef- 
fective. It  does  not  follow  that  becauR;^  a  transaction  separately  considered  is  innocuous  it  may  not  be 
Included  ia  a  prohibition  the  scone  of  which  is  regarded  as  essential  in  the  legislative  judgment  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose  within  t>^e  admitted  power  of  the  Government."  (p.  201)  .  .  .  "It  was  competent  for 
the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  to  recognize  the  difficulties  besetting  the  administration  of  laws  aimed  at 
the  prevention  of  traffic  in  intoxicants.  It  prohibited,  among  other  things,  the  sale  of  'malt  liquors.' 
In  thus  dealing  with  a  class  of  beverages  which  in  general  are  regarded  as  intoxicating,  it  was  not  bound 
to  resort  to  a  diseriraination  with  respect  to  ingredients  and  processes  of  manufacture  which,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  innocuous  beverages  from  the  condemnationr  would  facilitate  subterfuges  and  frauds 
and  fetter  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  A  contrary  conclusion  logically  pressed  would  save  the  nominal 
power  while  preventing  its  effective  exercise."  (p.  204)  .  .  .  "The  State,  within  the  limits  we  have 
stated,  must  decide  upon  the  measures  that  are  needful  for  the  protection  of  its  people,  and  having  regard 
to  the  artifices  which  are  used  to  promote  the  sale  of  intoxicants  under  the  guise  of  innocent  beverages 
It  would  constitute  an  unwarranted  departure  from  accepted  principle  to  hold  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  cill  mplt  liquors,  including  the  beverage  in  question,  was  beyond  its  reserved  power.".,  (p.  205.) 

That  the  Federal  Government  would,  in  attempting  to  enforce  a  prohibitory  law,  be  confronted  with 
difficulties  similar  to  those  encountered  by  the  States  is  obvious:  and  both  this  experience^of  the  States 
and  the  need  of  the  Federal  Government  of  leiislation  defining  intoxicating  liquors  as  was  done  in  the 
Volst-^^id  act  wfs  cl^a"^ly  se?t  forth  in  the  re-^orts  of  the  Hoi's^  Committee  on  the  Judi'^i?try  in  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  3d  Session,  Report  1143,  Feb.  26,  1919,  arid  to  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
1st  Session.  Report  91,  June  30,  1919.  Furthermore  recent  experience  of  the  military  forces  had  shown 
the  necessity  of  fixing  a  definite  Mcolio lie  test  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  limited  prohibitory 
law  included  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  May  18,  1917,  c.  15,  sec.  12,  40  Stat.  76,82.  And  the  Attorney 
General,  calling  attention  specifically  to  the  claim  made  in  respect  to  the  2.75  per  cent,  beer,  had  pointed 
out  to  Congress  that  definition  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  fixed  standards  was  essential  to  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  Prohibition  Law.  It  is  therefore  clear  both  that  Congress  might  roosonably  have  considered 
some  legislative  definition  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  be  essential  to  effective  enforcement  of  prohibition 
and  also  that  the  definition  provided  by  the  Volstead  act  was  not  an  arbitrary  one.  » 

Plaintiff's  argument  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  war  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  extend  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  to  this  end  as  in  its 
judgment  are  necessary  to  the  effective  administration  of  the  law.  The  contention  appears  to  be,  that 
since  the  power  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  expressly  granted  to 
Congress,  but  is  a  power  implied  under  Section  8  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution,  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  powers  expressly 
enumerated,  the  power  to  prohibit  non-intoxicants  would  be  merely  an  incident  of  the  power  to  prohibit 
intoxicants;  and  that  it  cannot  be  held  to  exist,  because  one  implied  power  may  not  be  grafted  upon  another 
implied  power.  This  argument  is  a  mere  matter  of  words.  The  police  power  of  a  State  over  the  liquor 
traffic  is  not  limited  to  the  power  to  prohioit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  supported  by  a  separate  im- 
plied power  to  prohibit  kindred  non-intoxicating  liquors  so  far  as  necessary  to  make  the  prohibition  of 
intoxicants  effective;  it  is  a  single  broad  power  to  make  such  laws,  by  way  of  prohibition,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  effectively  suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Likewise  the  implied  war  power  jover 
intoxicating  liquors  extends  to  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  not  merely  prohibit  the  sa^p  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  but  will  effectually  prevent  their  sale.  Furthermore,  as  stated  in  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky 
Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Company,  supra,  while  discussing  the  implied  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Intoxicating  liquors:  "When  the  United  States  exerts  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution no  valid  objection  can  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  such  Ctsrereise  may  be  attended  by  the  same 
Incidents  which  attend  an  exercise  by  a  State  of  its  police  power  .  .  .  " 

The  distinction  sought  to  be  made  \)y  plaintiff  betweep  the  scope  or  incidents  of  an  express  pojR^er. 
and  those  of  an  implied  power  has  no  basis  in  reason  or  authority.  Thus,  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  the  express  power  "to  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  roads"  (Article  I.,  Section  8,  Clause. 7). 
From  this  is  implied  the  power  to  acquire  land  for  Post  Offices  in  the  several  States,  Battle  v.  United  States, 
209  U.  S.  36;  and  as  an  incident  of  this  implied  power  to  acquire  land,  the  further  power  is  Implied  to  take 
it  by  right  of  eminent  domain.  Kohl  v.  United  States,  91  U.  S.  367.  Likewise,  the  Constitution  confers 
by  Claiise  3  the  expjj-ess  power  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States";  but  there  Is  implied 
for  this  purpose  also  the  power  to  grant  to  individuals  franchises  to  construct  and  operate  railroads,  from 
State  to  State,  California  v.  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  127  U.  S.  1,  39.  Incidental  to  this  implied  power  to 
construct  or  authorize  the  construction  of  a  railroad — is  the  further  implied  power  t^  regulate  the  telations 
of,  the' railroad  with  its  employees,  Sc^cond  Employers'  Liability  Cases,  223  U.  S.  1.  47;  to  require  safety 
appliances  upon  car.s.  eyen  v/hen  used  in  intrastate  commerce.  Southern  Railway  v.  United  States,  222 
U.  S.  20;  and  to  regulate  freight  ratios  eVen  %ct  the'  extent  of  affecting:: intrastate  rates,  Americiin  Ex^>fess 
Cp.  y.  Caldwell,  244  U.  S,  617.  .t\Tiether  it  be  for  purposes  of  uatoinal  defense,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
establishirig  Post  Offices  and  post  i*oa,ds  or  for  the  purpose , of  regulating  commerce  amdng  the  several 
btates  Congress  has  the  powder  "to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  the 
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diitv  so  reposed  in  the  Federal  Government.  While  this  is  a  Government  of  emimerated  powers  it  huB  full 
attributes  of  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  those  powers.  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564.  Some  confuaion 
of  thought  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided,  if,  instead  of  distinguishing  between  powers  by  the  term 
express  and  implied,  the  t^^m  specific  and  general  had  been  used.  For  the  power  conferred  by  Clause 
V.  18  of  Section  8  '  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  powers 
specifically  enumerated  Ls  also  an  express  power.  Since  Congress  has  power  to  increyse  war  efficiency 
by  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic,  no  reason  appears  why  it  should  be  denied  the  powor  to  make  its  prohi- 
bition effective. 

Second:  Does  the  fact  that  Title  1.  of  the  Volstead  act  took  effect  upon  its  passage  render  Section  1 
invaiid  as  against  the  plaintiff?  Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors  with  alcoholiq,  content 
of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  or  more  is  permissible  only  because,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  Mar  emer- 
gency demands  it.  If,  in  its  opinion,  the  pa,rtlcular  emergency  demands  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  traffic  Congress  must  have  the  power  to  require  such  discontinuance.  To  limit  the  power  of  Con- 
gress so  that  it  may  require  discontinuance  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  from  the  passage  of 
the  act  would  seriously  restrict  it  in  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers.  Hardship  resulting  from  making 
an  act  take  effect  upon  its  passage  is  a  frequent  incident  of  permissible  legislation;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  imposed  rests  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  law-mal^iiig  body.  'Hiat  the  prolilbitlon  of  the  manu- 
facture of  non-intoxicating  beer,  if  permissible  at  all,  may  be  made  to  take  effect  immediately  follows 
nett'SHarily  from  the  principle  acted  upon  in  Mugler  v.  Kansas.  123  IJ.  S,  623,  669,  since  the  incidents 
attending  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  war  power  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  are  the  some  as  those 
that  attend  the  States"  prohibition  under  the  police  power.  In  the  IMugier  case,  also,  the  breweries  were 
rreeted  at  a  time  when  the  State  did  not  forbid  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors;  and  there  it  was  alleged 
that  the  prohibition,  which  became  effective  almost  immediately,  would  reduce  the  vahie  of  one  Of  the 
breweries  by  three-fourths  and  would  render  the  other  of  little  value.  Here,  as  there,  the  loss  resulting 
to  the  plaintiff  from  inability  to  use  the  prop«>rty  for  brewery  purposes,  is  aji  incident  of  the  peculiar 
tiature  of  the  property  and  of  the  war  need  w  hich,  we  must  assume,  demanded  the  discontinuance  of  use 
be  iiumedlate.  Plaintiff  cannot  complain.  l>ecause  a  discontinuance  later  would  have  caused  him  a  ymaller 
Joss.  Tills,  indeed*  appears  to  be  conceded  so  far  as  concerns  the  brewery  and  ai)piirtencnce3.  The 
objection  on  the  grouud  tliat  the  prohibition  takes  effect  imme<Hately  is  contined  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  the  beer  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  passrige  of  the  act.  But  as  to  that  also  we  cannot  say  that 
the  action  of  Congress  was  unreasonable  or  arbitrary. 

Plaintiff  contends,  however,  that  even  if  immediate  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  its  non-intoxicating 
beer  is  withhi  the  war  uower,  tiiis  can  be  lerally  effected  only  provided  compensation  is  made;  and  it 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Barbour  v.  CJeor^da,  249  U.  S.  454,  459,  following  some  earlier  cases,  the 
<lucstion  was  reservc^d  whether,  under  the  police  power,  the  States  could  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  acquired 
before  the  enactment  of  the  statute.  It  fihould,  however,  be  noted  that,  among  the  judgments  affirmed 
In  the  Mugler  case,  was  oik^  for  violation  of  the  act  by  soiling  beer  acquirc'd  before  its  enactment  (see  pp. 
62.'»,  627);  and  that  it  was  asHumed  without  discussion  that  the  same  rule  applied  to  the  brewery  and  its 
product  (p.  669).  But  we  are  not  required  to  determine  here  the  limits  in  this  respect  of  the  police  power 
of  the  States;  nor  whether  the  princii  le  is  applicable  here  under  which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
declared  to  be  free  from  liability  to  an  owner  'for  private  property  injured  or  destroyed  during  the  war 
by  operations  of  armies  in  the  Meid,  or  by  measures  necessary  to  their  safetv  and  efficiency,"  United  States 
v.  Pacific  Railroad.  120>U.  S.  227,  2:{!>;  in  analogy  to  that  by  which  States  are  exempt  from  liability  for 
the»demolition  of  a  house  in  the  path  of  a  conflagration,  see  I-awton  v.  Steele,  152  V.  S.  132,  136;  or  for 
garbage  of  value  taken.  Reduction  Co.  v.  Sanitary  Works,  199  U,  S.  306;  Gardner  v.  Michigan,  199  U.  S. 
325;  or  for  unwholesome  food  of  value  destroyed.  North  American  Storage  Co.  v.  Chicago,  211 
U.  S.  306:  Adams  v.  Milwaukee,  228  U  S.  572,  584;  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  Hero 
as  in  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky  Distiller ies  and  Warehouse  Company,  supra  there  was  no  appropriation  of 
private  property,  but  merely  a  lesserdnL'  of  value  due  to  a  permissible  restriction  imposed  upon  its  use. 

It  is  urged  that  tne  act  is  particularly  oppressive  in  respect  to  the  beer  on  hand,  because  the  plain- 
tiff was  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  .-'.c  lline  a  non-lntoxicfiting  beverage  expreSvSly  authorized  by  the 
President  in  his  proclamation  of  Dec  S,  1VM7.  and  prohibited  by  him  later,  only  when  conservation  of 
all  the  food  products  of  the  country  beca7i:e  necessary.  The  facts  afford  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  claim 
of  an  equity  in  the  plaintiff's  favor.  The.  specific  permission  from  the  President  to  manufacture  2.75 
per  cent,  beer  was  not  on  the  ground  l  hat  such  beer  was  non-intoxicating;  nor  was  it  a  declaration  by 
him  that  this  beer  was  in  fact  non-intoxicating  The  permission  extended  to  all  "ale  and  porter,"  which 
every  one  knows,  are  intoxicating  liquors  This  permi-ssion  to  make  2.75  per  cent,  beer  was  withdrawn 
Dec  1,  1918,  under  proclamation  oT  Sept.  16,  1918;  and  no  permission  to  manufacture  specifically  2.75 
per  cent,  beer  was  ever  thereafter  given  by  the  President.  His  later  proclamation  (March  4,  1919)  merely 
limited  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foodstuff«  to  use  in  the  production  of  "intoxicating  liquors." 
Hliether  2.75  per  cent,  beer  was  intoxicating  was  thus  left  by  the  President  not  only  without  a  decision 
but  without  even  an  intimation.  The  statement  of  plaintiff  that  the  2.75  per  cent,  beer  on  hand  was 
manufactured  under  permission  of  the  President  is  wholly  unfounded.  It  was  not  until  July  1,  1919. 
when  the  War-time  Prohibition  Act  became  operative  in  this  respect  that  there  was  any  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  any  liquors  So  far  as  appears,  ail  the  beer  which  the  plaintiff  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Volstead  act  was  manufactured  by  the  plaintiff  long  after  the  President  had  cea^^e-i 
to  have  any  authority  to  forbid  or  to  permit. 
•Justices  McReynolds,  Day  and  Van  Devanter  dissented,  on  the  general  ground  that  war,  thougT?  tevh- 
aically  still  unended,  was  in  practical  reality,  at  an  end,  and  Congrc^ss  therefore  no  longer  faced,  v/h^n 
enacting  the  Volstead  law,  a  war  emergency.    .Justice  Clarke  also  dissented  from  the  majority  vlewr^ 

TEXT  OF  DECISION  AGAiyST  liEFERlSXDUM  OX  PRQ^IIBITION  AMESDMEXT. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  unanimously  decided,  June  1,  1920,  that  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  are  subject  to  action  only  by  State  Legislatures,  and  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  States,  not  oven  if  there 'be  a  referendum  clause  in  a  State  Copstitutlon. 
The  case  at  issue  was  begun  in  Ohio,  where  the  Legislature  had  ratified  the  Federal  Prohibition  Ahaendment 
Thereupon,  George  S.  Hawke  a  citizen,  sued  to  nullify  the  Legislature's  action. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  read  by  Just  ice  Day,  said,  after  reciting  the  history  of  the  suit  and  the  con- 
troverted legislation! 

The  question  for  our  consideration  is:  Whether  the  provision  of  the  Ohio  Constitution,  adopted  at 
the  general  election,  November,  1918,  extending  the  referendum  to  the  ratification  by  the  Gener.al  As- 
sembly of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  is  in  conflict  witn  ^Article  V.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  The  Amendment  of  1918.  provides:  "The  people  also  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  legislative  power  of  the  referendum  on  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  ratifying  any  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  C/onstltutlon  of  the  United  States."  Article  V.  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
provides:  "The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  sliall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  ^sev- 
eral  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  l>e  valid  to 
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intenta  and  purposes  as  part  oi  tbls  Constituiiou.  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-four tiid  oi 
the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  ot  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suflrago 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  by  the  people,  and,  when  duiy  ratified,  it  be 
came  the  Constitution  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  McCuIlough  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  31C. 
402.  The  States  surrendered  to  the  general  Government  the  powers  specifically  conferred  upon  the 
Nation,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
framers  of  the  Consiitutlon  realized  that  it  might  in  the  progress  oT  time  and  the  development  of  new 
conditions  require  changes,  and  they  intended  to  provide  an  orderly  manner  in  which  these  could  be 
accomplished;  to  that  end  they  adopted  the  Fifth  Article.  This  Article  makes  provision  for  the  pro- 
posal of  amendments  either  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  on  application  of  the  legislatures 
of  t.vo-thirds  of  the  States:  thus  securing  deliberation  and  consideration  before  any  change  can  be  pro- 
posed. The  proposed  change  can  only,  become  effective  by  the  ratification  of  the  Uegisiatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions-  m  a  like  number  of  States.  Tlie  method  of  raUncation  is  leTc 
to  the  choice  of  Congress.  Both  methods  of  ratification,  by  Legislatures  or  conventions,  call  for  action 
by  deliberative  assemblages  representative  of  the  people,  which  it  was  assumed  would  voice  the  will  of 
tlie  people. 

The  Fifth  Article  Is  a  grant  of  authority  by  the  people  to  Congress.  The  determinatipn  of  the 
method  of  ratification  is  the  exercise  of  a  national  power  specifically  grants  by  the  Constitution;  that 
power  is  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  is  limited  to  two  methods,  by  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  or  conventions  in  a  like  number  of  States.  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  18  Howard,  331.348. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  might  have  adopted  a  different  method.  Ratification  might  have  been 
left  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or  to  some  authority  of  government  other  than  that  selected.  ITie  language 
of  the  Article  is  plain, 'and  admits  of  no  doubt  in  its  interpretation  It  Is  not  the  function  of  courts  or 
legislative  bodies,  national  or  State,  to  alter  the  method  which  the  Constitution  has  fixed. 

All  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  nave  been  submitted  with  a  requiremont  Tor  legislative 
ratification:  by  this  method  ail  of  them  have  been  adopted. 

The  only  question  really  for  determination  is:  What  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  mean  in 
requiring  ratification  by  '  Legislatures"?  That  was  not  a  term  of  tmcertain  meaning  when  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution.  What  it  meant  when  adopted  it  still  means  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation. 
A  Legislature  was  then  the  representative  body  which  made  the  laws  of  the  people.  The  term  is  oft^n 
used  in  the  Constitution  with  this  evident  meaning.  Article  1.,  Section  2,  prescribes  the  Qualifications 
of  flect-ors  of  Congressmen  as  "those  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature." Article  L,  Section  Z  provided  that  Senators  shall  be  chosen  in  each  Stat«  by  the  Legislature 
thereof,  and  this  was  the  method  of  choosing  Senators  uaiil  the  adoption  of  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment, which  made  provision  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  vote  of  the  people,  the  electors  to  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  That  Con- 
gress and  the  States  understood  that  this  election  by  the  people  was  entirely  distinct  from  legislative 
action  is  shown  by  the  provision  of  the  amendment  giving  t  ae  Legislature  of  any  Stat«  the  power  to  au- 
thoriiie  the  Executive  to  make  temporary  appoinT.ments  until  the  people  shall  fill  the  vacancies  by  elec- 
tion. It  was  never  suggested,  so  Lir  as  we  a*re  aware,  that  the  purpose  of  makia^j  the  office  of  Senator 
elective  by  the  people  could  be  accomplished  by  a  referendum  vote.  The  necessity  of  the  amendment 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  popular  election  Is  .shown  in  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  In  Article 
IV,  the  United  States  is  required  to  protect  every  State  against  domestic  violence  upon  appliu^tion  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened.  Article  VI.  requires 
the  members  of  the  several  Legielatures  to  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States..  By  Article  I. .  Section  S,  Congress  is  given  exclusive  iurtsdiction  over  all  places 
pm'chased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislatuie  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be.  Article  IV.,  Section 
3,  provides  that  no  new  States  sliall  be  carved  out  of  old  States  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  concerned.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly  imder- 
stood  and  carefully  used  the  terms  in  w'nich  that  instrument  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States.  When  they  intended  that  du*ect  action  by  the  people  should  be  had  they  were  no  less 
accurate  in  the  use  of  apt  phraseology  to  carry  out  such  purpose.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives vrere  required  to  be  chosen  by  the  peoole  of  the  several  States.    Article  I.,  Section  2. 

The  Constitution  of  Onio  in  »ts  present  form,  althbugh  making  provision  for  a  referendum,  vests  lue 
Iprri.i .  ;     power  primarily  in  a  General  Assembly  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

,  Section  1,  provides:  The  legislative  power  of  the  State  sliall  be  vested  in  a  General  As- 
^sisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  people  shali  reserve  to  themselves 
CO  propose  to  the  General  Assembly  laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  adopt 
yj:  -  .  .  _  aie  same  at  the  polls  on  a  referendum  vote  as  hereinafter  provided.'  The  argument  to  sup- 
port the  power  of  the  State  to  require  the  approval  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  the  ratification  of 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  throu^rh  the  medium  of  a  referendum  rests  uoon  the.proposijaon 
thar  the  Federal  Consiitution  requires  ratification  by  the  legislative  gictiou  of  the  States  throueh  the 
liiccium  provided  ai  the  time  of  the  proposed,  approval  of  an  amendment.  Tais  argument  is  fallacious 
in  ^  —  ttification  by  a  State  of  o  eousTitutJoiial  amendment  is  not  im  act  of  ieiisiation  within  the 
pr  jpc:  -case  of  tJie  word     It  is  but  the  expression  of  the  assent  of  the  State  t,a  a  jiropQSsd  aniendment. 

.\r  an  early  day  tM**  court  settled  that  the  submission  of  a  c^^nstitution^jj  .a;niendment  did  nor  re- 
quire the  action  of  the  President.  The  question  arose  over  the  adoption  of  the'  Eleventh  Aniendaieni. 
HoUingsworth  et  al.  v.  Virginia,  3  Dallos.  37S  In  that  case  it  was  contended  that  the  amendment  had 
not  been  proposed  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Constitution  as  an  Inspection  of  the.ortainal  roll  showed 
that  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval  in  accordance  with  Articie  I  .  Section  7, 
of  the  Constitution  The  -A.ttorney  General  answered  that  the  case  of  amendments  is  a  substantive  act, 
unconnected  with  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation,  ana  not  within  the  policy  or  terms  of  the  Con 
stiiution  investing  the  President  with  a  qualified  negative  on  the.  acts  and  resolutions  (Of  Congress.  lu 
a  footnote  to  this  argument  of  the  Attorney  General.  Justice  Chase  said;  'There  ean,  surely,  be  no 
necessity  to  answer  that  argument.  The  nesative  of  the  President  applies  onb'  to  t-he  ordinary  cases 
of  legislation;  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition,  or  adoption,  of  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution." Tlie  court  by  a  unanimous  judgment  held  that  t^ie  amendment  was  constitutionally  adopted. 
It  is  true  that  the  power  to  legislate  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  of  a  State  is  derived  from  the  people  of 
the  State.  But  the  power  to  ratify  a  proposed  amendment  xo  the  Feder:»l  Constitution  has  its  source 
in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  act  of  ratification  by  the  State  derives  its  authority  from  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  which  the  State  and  its  people  have  alike  assented.  This  view  of  the  amendmeJit  ij* 
confirmed  in  the  history  of  ita  adoption  found  in  2  Watson  on  the  Constitution.  1301  et  seq.  Any  other 
view  might  lead  to  endless  confusion  in  the  manner  of  ratification  of  Federal  amendments.  The  choice 
of  means  of  ratification  was  wisely  withheld  from  conflicting  action  in  the  ^jeveral  States.  . 

But  it  is  said  this  view  rims  counter  to  the  decision  of  this  court  in  Davie  v.  HddelK^t,  241  U.  t^, 
565.    But  that  case  is  inapposite.    It  dealt  with  Article  I.,  Section  4^  of  the  GoaetitutioQ,  which  pro- 
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vides  that  the  times,  places  and  manners  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  in  each 
»State  shall  be  deternuned  by  the  respective  Legislatures  thereof,  but  that  Congress  may  at  any  time 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  for  choosing  vSenators.  As  shown  in  the  opinion 
in  that  ca*se.  Congress  had  itself  recognized  the  referendum  as  part  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  stated.  It  was  held,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  that 
the  referendum  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  when  applied  to  a  law  redistricting  the  State  with 
a  Aiew  to  representation  in  Congroas  wjis  not  unconstitutional.  Article  I.,  Section  4,  plainly  gives  author- 
ity to  the  State  to  legislate  within  the  limitations  therein  named.  Such  legislative  action  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  expressioh  of  assent  or  dissent  to  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  such  expression  no  legislative  action  is  authorized  or  required. 
It  follows  that  the  court  erred  in  holding  tnat  the  State  had  authority  to  require  the  submission  of  the  rati- 
fication to  a  referendum  under  the  State  Constitution,  and  its  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause  nv 
manded  for  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  PROHIBITION  IN  SAME  BOAT. 
Mr  Ilawke  had  sued  also  to  annul  Ohio's^lcgislative  action  on  the  proposed  Suifviige  (Xinetewith; 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con.stitution,  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  unanimously  decided. 
June  1,  1920,  that  a  Suffrage  Federal  Amendment  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people 
lor  the  same  reasons  given  as  to  the  Prohibition  Amendment.  Decision  t^o  tiie  contrary  bv  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  was  therefore  reversed. 

TEXT  OF  DECISION  UPHOLDING  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  VOLSTEAD  ACT,  AND 
DEALING  WITH  'CONCURRENT  POWERS:* 
Tlie  United  States  Supremo  Court,  June  7,  1920,  again  unanimously  sustained  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment; also  upheld  unanimously  the  power  of  Congress  under  that  amendment  to  emict  a  prohibttton  en-  . 
forcement  law;  and  held  unanimously  tlLit  the  Volstead  act  was  lawful  in  limiting  alcoholic  content  to  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent.  The  court  dealt,  too,,  with  '  concurrent  power"  of  the  States  in  enforcing  prohibition. 
The  decision  ended  injunctions  sought  by  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  by  brewers  and 
dlstiihirs  in  several  States,  against  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment- 

The  text  of  the  court's  decision,  rendered  by  .Tustico  Van  Dovanter.  was  as  follows: 

Power  to  amend  the  Constitution  w>9  reserved  by  Article  v.,  which  reads:  "The  Congress,  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  SUttos.  shall  call  a  Convention  fot 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  ^e  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this 
Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions 
1q  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress; 
provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  bo  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  In  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no 
State,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  iti  the  Senat-e."  The  text  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment,  proposed  by  Congress  in  1917  and  prof'laimed  as  ratiile<i  in  1919.  40  Stat  1050, 
1941,  is  as  follows: '  "Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratiti<'ation  of  this  article  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  transportation  of  Intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  Importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation 
thereof  from  the  United  SUites  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jiirisJlcrion  thereof  for  b«i'erage  purposes  Is 
hereby  prohibited.  Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation,"  The  cases  have  been  elaborately  argued  at  the  bar  and 
In  printed  briefs;  and  the  argument's  have  been  att<;ntively  considered,  with  the  result  that  we  reach  and 
announce  the  following  conclusions  on  the  questions  involved: 

1.  The  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  each  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  of  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment^  to  the  Coni^titution  suflRdently  shows  that  the  proposal  wivs  deemed  necessary  by  ,nli  / 
who  voted  for  it.    An  expreSvS  declaration  that  they  regarded  it  as  necessary  is  not  essential.    None  of 
the  resolutions  whereby  prior  amendments  were  proposed  contained,  such  a  declaration 

2.  The  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  which  is  required  in  proposing  an  amendment  Is  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present — assuming  the  presence  of  a  qumuin— and  not  a  vote  ot  two- thirds 
of  the  entire  membership,  present  and  absent.    IMi^isouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co  v  Kansas,  248  U.  S.  276 

3.  Tlie  referendum  provtsions  of  State  Constitutions  and  statutes  cannot  be  applied.  consisteQily 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ratificatJon  or  rejection  of  amendments  to  it.  HawKe 
V.  Smith.  —  U.  a.       decided  June  1,  1920.  • 

4.  The  prohibition  of  the  manufacturo,  sale,  traasportation.  import an'on  and  exportation  of  iotox- 
icathig  liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  as  emlxxlkHl  in  the  Eighteen tli  Anien<inu;nt,  is  within  the  power 
to  amend  reserved  by  Article  V  of  the  Constuution. 

5.  That  amendment,  by  lawlul  pronosai  and  ratlilcatiotu  has  beeoiiu'  a  p:u't  of  the  Constitution, 
and  must  be  respected  and  given  effect  tbe  same  fus  other  provisions  of  that  instrument 

6.  The  first  section  of  the  amendmentr— the  one  embodying  the  prohibition— is  operative  through- 
out the  entire  territorial  limits  of  tbe  United  States,  binds  all  legislative  bodies,  courts,  public  officers 
and  individuals  within  these  limits,  and  of  its  own  force  invalidates  every  legislative  act — whether  by 
Congress,  by  a  State  Legislature  or  by  a  Territorial  .Assembly — which  authorizes  or  sanctions  what  the 
section  prohibits. 

7.  The  second  section  of  the  amendatent — the  one  declaring  "The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation' — does  not  enable  Con-  * 
gross  or  the  several  Statt»s  to  defeat  or  thwart  the  prohibiiton.  but  only  to  enforce  It  by  appropriate  means 

8.  The  words  '  concurrent  power  *  in  that  section  do  not  mean  joint  power,  o"!"  require  that  legisla- 
tion theremider  by  Congress,  to  be  effective,  shall  be  approved  or  sanctioned  by  the  several  States  or  any 
of  them,  nor  do  they  mean  that  the  power  to  enforce  is  divkled  between  Congress  and  the  several  States 
along  the  lines  which  separate  or  distinguish  forjelgn  and  interstate  commerce  from  Intra.state  affairs. 

9.  The  power  confided  to  Congress  by  that  section,  white  i»ot  exclusive,  is  territorially  co-extensive 
with  the  prohibition  of  the  first  :^ection  embraces  nmnufaciure  aJid  other  intrastate  tran.sactions  as  well 
as  importation,  exportation  and  interstate  tratflc,  and  is  in  no  wise  dependent  on  or  affected  by  action 
or  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  several  States?  or  any  of  them 

10.  That  power  may  be  exerted  against  the  disposal  for  beverage  purposes  of  liquors  manufactured 
before  the  atnendraent  became  eife<'tive  just  as  it  ma^^  be  against  sui>soquont  manufactiu-e  for  those 
purposed.    In  either  case  it  is  a  constiturional  mandate  or  nrohikltion  itsat  is  being  enforced, 

11.  Willie  recognizing  thitt  there  .are  limits  beyond  whicli  Congress  cannot  go  in  treating  bever- 
jiges  as  within  Its  power  of  enforcement,  we  think  thfxse  limits  are  not  transcended  by  the  provision  of 
the  Volstead  Act  (Title  If.,  §  1),  wherein  liquors  contaiuinti  a.^  much  as  one- half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
by  A'olume  and  fit  for  use  for  beveraae  purposes  are  treated  a-«  within  that  power,  .laoob  Riipport  v. 
Caffey,  251,  U   S.  264 

C'hief  Justice  \Milte  stat^  he  concurred  in  the  couclusions  bu?  was  sorry  the  court  had  not  made 
OUblic  the  reasonings  on  which  their  conclusions  were  based  .lust Ice  MeHeynolds  confined  <*oncurrence 
to  the  disposition  of  the  eases  as  orderc«<l  by  the  court.  Justice  McKenna  doubted  the  vje\\"s  of  ihe  cotirt 
on  "  concurrent  power  " 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  UPHOLDING  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORP* 

On  March  1,  1920.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  ot  4  to  3,  decided  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  not  a  trust  in  violation  of  the  anti-monopoly  laws.  Because  of  their  legal  activities 
against  the  defendant  before  they  became  members  of  the  court,  Justices  McReynolds  and  Brandeis  took 
no  part  in  considering  or  deciding  the  case. 

Thus  Jt  happened  that  a  minority  of  the  full  court  of  nine  members  interpreted,  as  a  "majority"  of 
*.hat  tribunal,  the  law  in  this  case.  By  the  Judicial  Code  of  the  United  States  any  six  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  constitute  a  quorum.  Four  members,  therefore,  were  a  majority  of  the  quorum  of  seven  in 
the  steel  case. 

The  majority  opinion,  rendered  by  Justice  McKenna,  and  concurred  in  by  Chief  Justice  White  and 
Justices  Van  Devanter  and  Holmes,  upheld  the  Federal  Distriec  Court  in  dismissing  the  Government's 
suit  against  the  corporation.  That  tribunal  had  four  judges,  two  of  whom  thought  the  steel  combine  was 
not  formed  to  restrain  trade,  but  was  a  natural  evolution  of  industrial  conditions.  The  other  two  district 
judges  held  that  the  combine  tried  to  be  a  monopoly,  but  found  it  couldn't  and  then  trained  with  its  com- 
petitors   AH  lour  judges  decided  that  the  corporation,  whatever  its  motives,  was  not  eL' monopoly. 

The  Supreme  Court  quoted  at  length  from  the  views  of  the  District  judges,  adding:.  'Both  opinions 
Treve  clear  and  confident  that  the  power  of  the  corporation  never  did  and  does  not  now  reach  to  monopoly 
:tnd  their  review  of  the  evidence,  and  our  independent  examination  of  it,  enables  us  to  elect  between  their 
respective  estimates  of  it,  and  we  concur  in  the  main  with  that  of  Judges  Woolley  and  Hunt.  And  we  add 
no  comment  except.  It  may  be,  that  they  underestimated  the  influence  of  the  tendency  and  movement  to 
integration,  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  or  value  of  the  continuity  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the 
finished  product.  And  there  was  sucn  a  tendency,  and  thougli  it  cannot  be  asserted  it  had  become  a  ne- 
cessity, it  had  certainly  become  a  facility  of  industrial  progress.  There  was,  therefore,  much  to  urge  it 
:md  give  incentive  to  conduct  that  could  accomplish  it.  From  the  nature  and  propertife  of  the  industry, 
the  processes  of  production  were  something  more  than  the  stage  and  setting  of  the  human  activities.  They 
determined  to  an  extent  those  activities,  furnisned  tbeir  motives,  and  gave  test  of  their  qualit5%  not,  of  course, 
that  the  activities  could  get  any  immunity  from  size,  or  resources,  or  energies,  whether  exerted  in  inte- 
k'rated  plants  or  diversified  ones. ' 

"Our  consideration/'  said  the  Supreme  Court  "should  be  of  not  what  the  corporation  had  power  to 
do  or  did,  but  what  it  has  now  power  to  do  and  is  doing,  and  what  judgment  shall  be  now  pronounced— 
^/hether  its  dissolution  as  the  Government  prays,  or  the  dismissal  of  the  suit  as  the  corporation  insists.  *  * 
it  is  against  monopoly  that  the  statute  is  directed,  not  against  an  expectation  of  ic,  but  against  its  realiza- 
j  ion,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  realized.  *  *  The  power  attained  was  much  greater  than  that  pos- 
"sessed  by  any  one  competitor — it  was  not  greater  than  that  possessed  by  all  of  them  Monopoly,  therefore, 
■•^as  not  achieved,  and  competitors  had  to  be  persuaded  by  pools,  associations  trade  meetings,  and  through 
the  social  form  of  dinners,  aU  of  them,  it  may  be,  violations  of  the  law,  but  transient  in  their  purpose  and 
effect.  They  were  scattered  through  the  years  from  1901  (the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  Corporation), 
until  1911,  but,  after  instances  of  success  and  failure  were  abandoned  nine  months  ?>efore  this  suit  was 
})rought.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  abandorunent  was  In  prophecy  of  or  dread  of  suit ;  and  the  illegal 
practices  have  notr  been  resumed,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  an  intention  to  resume  them,  and  certainly 
no  "dangerous  probability*  of  their  resumption,  the  test  for  which  Swifi  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S. 
396,  Is  cited. 

"It  is  our  conclusion,  tiierefore,  as  it  was  that  of  the  judges  below,  that  the  pract  ices  were  abandoned 
from  a  conviction  of  their  futility,  from  the  operation  of  forces  that  were  not  miderstood  or  were  under- 
estimated, and  thie  case  is  not  peculiar  And  we  may  say  in  passing  that  the  Government  eanuot  fear  their 
resumption,  for  it  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  offer  of  the  District  Court  to  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  in 
order  that  if  illegal  acts  should  be  attempted  tney  could  be  restrained. " 

ROOSEVELT  AND  TENNESSEE  COAL  AND  IRON. 

The  tribunal  pointed  out  that  the  combine  s  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  an^  tmn  Co.  was  sulv 
mitted  to  President  Roosevelt  and  he  gave  it  his  approval^ — "his  approval,  (says  the  Court)  of  course,  did 
not  make  it  legal,  but  it  gives  assurance  of  its  legality,  and  we  know  from  his  earnestnees  in  the  public  wel- 
fare he  would  have  approved  of  nothing  tnat  nad  even  a  tendency  to  its  detriment.  And  he  testified  he 
was  not  deceived  and  that  he  believed  that  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  people  had  a  property  which  was 
almost  worthless  in  their  hands,  nearly  worthless  to  them  nearly  worthless  to  the  communities  in  which 
it  was  situated,  and  entirely  worthless  to  any  financial  institution  that  had  the  securities  the  minute  that 
;iny  panic  came,  and  that  the  only  way  to  give  value  to  it  was  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  people  whose  pos- 
session of  it  would  be  a  guaranty  that  there  was  value  to  it '  Such  being  the^emergeiicy,  it  seems  like  an 
(extreme  accusation  to  say  that  the  corporation  which  relieved  it,  and,  perhaps,  rescued  the  company  and 
the  communities  dependent  upon  it  from  disaster  was  urged  by  unworthy  motives.  Did  illegality  attach 
.':.fterwards  and  how?  And  what  was  the  corporation  to  do  with  the  property?  Let  it  decay  in  desuetude 
( r  develop  its  capabilities  and  resources?  In  the  development,  of  course  there  would  be  profits  to  the 
corporation,  but  there  would  be  profit  as  well  to  the  world  For  this  reason  President  Roosevelt 
sanctioned  the  purchase,  and  it  would  seem  a  distempered  view  of  purchase  and  result  to  regard  them  as 
violations  of  law." 

The  Court  said  it  was  significant  that  no  competitor  or  customer  had  been  found  by  the  Government 
to  testify  as  to  price  control,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  competitors;  and  dealers  and  customers  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  swore  that  prices  were  due  to  natural  conditions.  'The  sltuatiopi."  remarked  the  Court, 
"Is  indeed  singular,  and  we  may  wonder  at  it.  wonder  that  the  despotism  of  the  corporation,  so  baneful  to 
the  world  in  the  representation  of  the  Government,  did  nor  produce  protesting  vititfrhs adding,  "  the 
Corporation  is  undoubtedly  of  impressive  size  and  it  takes  an  effort  of ; resolution  not  to  be  affected  by  it 
or  to  exaggerate  its  influence.  But  we  must  adhere  to  the  law,  and  the  law  does  not  make  mere  size  an 
offense  or  the  existence  of  unexerted  power  an  offense.  It,  we  repeat,  requires  ovcYt  acts  and  trusts  to 
its  prohibition  of  them  and  Its  power  to  repress  or  punish  them.  It  does  not  compel  competition  nor  require 
all  that  is  possible. 

"We  recall,"  the  Court  went  on,  "the  distinction  we  made  in  the  Standard  OU  case  between  acts  done 
in  violation  of  the  statute  and  a  condition  brought  about  which  'in  and  of  itself  is  not  only  a  continued 
attempt  to  monopolize  but  also  a  monopolization.'  In  such  case,  we  declared,  'the  duty  to  enforce  the 
statute'  required  'the  application  of  broader  and  more  controlling'  remedies  than  the  other.  And  the  reme- 
dies applied  conformed  to  the  declaration:  there  was  prohibition  of  future  acts, and  there  was.  dissolution 
of  'the  combination  found  to  exist  in  violation  of  the  statute'  in  order  to  'neutralize  the  extension  and  con- 
tinually operating  force  which  the  possession  of  the  power  unlawfully  obtained'  had  'broueht'  and  would 
continue  to  bring  about.'  .  - 

"The  Anti-trust  act,"  said  the  Court,  "is  clear  in  its  denunciation  of  monopolies  and  equally  clear  in 
its  direction  that  the  courts  of  the  Nation  shall  prevent  and  restrain  them  (its  language  is  'to  prevent  and 
restrain  violations  of  the  act)  but  the  command  is  necessarily  submissive  to  the  conditions  which  may 
exist  and  the  usual  powers  of  a  court  of  equity  to  adapt  its  remedies  to  those  conditions.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  expected  to  enforce  abstractions  and  do  injury  thereby,  it  may  be,  to  the  purpose  of  the  law.  It 
i  ^  this  flexibility  of  discretion — indeed  essential  function — that  makes  its  value  in  our  jurisprudence — value 
in  this  case  as  in  others.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  law  is  not  its  own  measure,  and  tbat  it  can  be 
{[isregarded,  but  only  that  the  appropriate  relief  in  each  instance  is  remitted  to  a  coiirt  of  equity  to  determine 
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not,  and  let  us  b©  explicit  In  this,  to  advance  a  policy  contrary  to  that  of  the  law,  but  in  submission  to  the 
lilW  and  it3  policy,  and  in  execution  of  both." 

•  The  Court  said  the  Government  had  failed  to  show  how  the  Steel  Trust  could  be  dissolved  here  without 
Jfilllng  its  organization  in  foreign  trade  under  the  Webb  Export  Act's  privileges:  "We  do  not  see  how  the 
Steel  Corporation  can  be  such  a  beneficial  instrumentality  in  the  trade  of  the  world  and  Its  beneficence 
preserved,  and  yet  be  such  an  evil  instruigientality  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  that  it  must  be  destroyed." 
The  Court  then  pointed  out  why,  in  its  opinion,  there  was  no  such  cause  for  a  Steel  dissolution  as  there  was 
tor  the  Standard  OU  and  Tobacco  dissolutions,  saying: 

THE  STAl^DARD  OIL  CASE. 

"TJie  Standard  Oil  Company  had  its  origln.in  1882  and  through  successive  forms  of  combinations  and 
agencies  it  progressed  in  illegal  power  to  the  day.  of  the  decree,  even  attempting  to  circumvent  by  one  of  its 
forms  the  decision  of  a  court  against  it.  And  its  methods  in  using  its  power  was  of  the  kind  that  Judge  Wool- 
Jey  described  as  'brutaU'  and  of  which  practiceSii^ie  said,  the  Stoel  Corporation  was  absolutely  guiltless. _  Wo 
have  enumerate  them  and  thLs  reference  to  them  is  enough.  And  of  the  practices  tliis  Court  said  no  dis- 
interested mind  could  doubt  that  the  purpose  was  'to  drive  others  from  the  field  and  to  exclude  them  from 
their  right  to  trade  and  thus  acoomplish  the  mastery  which  was  the  end  in  view.V  It  was  further  said  that 
what  was  done  and  the  final  culmination  'in  the  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  corpcfration'  made  'manifest  the 
continued  existence  of  the  intent  .  .  .  and  impelled  the  expansion  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation.'  It 
was  to  this  corporation,  which  represented  the  power  and  purpose  of  all  that  pi»ceded,  that  the  suit  was 
addressed  and  the  decree  of  the  court  was  to  apply.    What  wo  have  quoted  contrasts  that  case  with  this. 

"The  contrast  Is  further  emphasized  by  poluting  out  how  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation  the 
original  wrong  was  reflected  in  and  manifested  by.  the  acts  which  followed  the  organization,  as  described  by 
the  Court.  It  said:  'The  exercise  of  the  power  which  resulted  from  that  organization  fortifies  the  foregoing 
concIiLsions  (as  to  monopoly,  etc.).  since  the  development  which  came,  the  acquisition  here  and  there  which 
ensued  of  every  efficient  means  by  which  competition  cc^iid  have  been  asserted,  the  slow  but  resistless  methods 
which  followed  by  which  means  of  transportation  were  absorbed  and  brought  under  control,  the  system 
of  marketing  which  was  adopted,  by  which  the  country  was  divided  into  districts  and  the  trade  in  each  dis- 
trict in  oil  was  turned  over  to  the  designated  corporation  within  the  oorabiaation  and  all  others  were  excluded, 
all  lead  the  mind  up  to  a  conviction  of  a  purpose  and  Intent  which  we  think  is  so  certain  as  practically  to 
cause  the  subject  not  to  be  within  the  domain  of  reasonable  contention.' 

THE  T03AC03  TRUST. 

"The  Tobacco  Company  case  has  the  same  bad  distinctions  as  the  Standard  Oil  case.  The  illegality 
In  which  It  was  formed^,  there  were  two  American  Tobacco  Co  npanies,  but  we  use  the  name  as -designating 
the  new  company  aa  representing  the  combinations  of  the  suit  continued,  indeed  progressed  in  inte..sity 
and  defiance  to  the  moment  of  decree.  And  it  is  the  intirnation  of  the  opinion  if  not  its  direct  assertion  tuat 
the  formation  of  the  company  (the  word  'combination'  is  used)  was  prec3ded  by  the  intimidation  of  a  trade 
war  'inspired  by  one  or  more  of  the  minds  which  brought  about  and  became  parties  to  that  combination.' 
In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  combination  was  signalled  to  competitors  and  the  choice  presented  to  them 
was  submission  or  rail,  to  b3Come  parties  to  the  lUeofal  ^jnterpr'Ise  or  be  driven  'out  of  the  business.'  Tuis 
was  the  piu^pose  and  the  achievement,  and  the  processes  by  which  achieved,  this  court  enumerated  to  be  the 
formation  of  new  companies,  taking  stock  in  others  to  obscure  the  result  actually  attained,  but  always  to 
monopolize  and  retain  power  la  the  hands  of  the  few  and  mastery  of  the  trade;  putting  control  in  the  hands 
of  seemingly  Independent  corporations  as  barriers  to  the  entry  of  others  into  the  trade;  the  expenditure  of 
millions  upon  millions  in  buying  out  plants  mot  to  utilize  them  but  to  close  them;  by  constantly  recurring 
stipulations  by  which  numbers  of  persons,  whether  manufacturers,  stockholders  or  employees,  were  required 
to  bind  themselves,  g;enerally  for  long  periods,  not  to  compete  in  the  future. 

"In  the  Tobacioo  case,  therefore,  as  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  the  court  had  to  deal  with  a  persistent  and 
systematic  lawbreaker  masquerading  under  legal  forms,  and  which  not  only  had  to  be  stripped  of  its  dis- 
giuses  but  arrested  in  Its  illegality.  A  decree  of  dissolution  was  the  manifest  instrumentality  and  inevitable. 
We  think  it  would  be  a  work  of  s  leer  su:>9rerogation  to  point  out  that  a  decree  in  that  case  or  in  the  Standard 
Oil  case  furnishes  no  example  for  a  decree  iri  this. 

"^In  conclusion  we  are  unable  to  S3e  that  the  public  interest  will  be  served  by  yielding  to  the  contention 
of  the  Government  respecting  the  dissMntion  of  the  company  or  the  separation  from  it  of  some  of  its  subsidi- 
aries; and  we  do  see  in  a  contrary  conclusion  a  risk  of  injury  to  the  public  interest,  including  a  material  dis- 
turbance of,  and,  it  may  be,  serious  detrHfent  to,  the  foreign  trade.  And  in  submission  to  the  policy  of  the 
law  and  its  fortifyln?  prohibitions  the  public  interest  is  of  paramount  regard.  We  think,  therefore,  tliat 
the  decree  of  the  District  Court  should  be  afftrmod.  So  ordered." 
#» 

DISSENTING^  OPINION. 
Justice  Day,  speaking  also  for  Justices  Pitney  and  Clarke,  read  a  minority  opinion,  holding  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  organized  in  direct  violation  of  law,  and  controlled  prices  for  many  years  "by  pools,  asso- 
ciations, trade  meeting,  and  as  the  result  of  discussion  and  aTi'eements  at  the  so-called  'Gary  dinners,* 
where  the  assembled  trade  opponents  sscured  co-operation  and  joint  action  through  tlie  machinery  of  special 
committees  of  oom:)otlng  concerns,  and  -by  prudent  prevision  took  into  account  the  possibility  of  defection, 
and  the  means  of  controlling  and  perpetuating  tha^  industrial  harmony  which  arose  from  the  control  and 
maintenance  of  prices/'   

LIFEBOAT  REQUIREI^ENTS. 

(By  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 
Every  inspected  steam  vessel  and  motor  vessel  navigating  the  ocean.  Great  Lakes,  lakes,  bays,  or 
sounds,  except  ferry-boats,  are  required  to  be  provided  with  sufficient  lifeboat  and  iiferaft  capacity  to  carry 
every  person  on  board,  except  tiiat  in  tlie  case  of  steamers  navigating  coastwise,  the, Great  Lakes,  lakes, 
bays  and  sounds  the  required  capacity  is  reduced  on  steamers  navigating  shallow  waters  near  land  and  in 
the  warm  season  of  the  year.  Ferry-boats,  barges  and  steam  vessels  navigating  rivers  are  required  to  be 
provided  with  such  boats  and  rafts  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors  may  be  necessary,  a  minimum  life- 
boat capacity  heimg  reauired  for  these  classes  of  vessels. 

LIFE-PRESERVER  REQUIREMENTS. 
Every  Inspootefl  vessel,  except  fer-y-boats  navigating  rivers,  is  required  to  be  provided  with  a  life-pre- 
tjerver  (or  float  on  river  steamers)  for  adults  for  every  person  carried,  and  on  every  vessel  navigating  the  ocean. 
Great  Lakes,  lakes  ♦fcher  than  the  Great  La  ties,  bays,  or  sounds,  in  addition  thereto,  a  number  of  life-pre- 
servers suitable  for  children  equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  caiTiod.  Ferry- 
boats navigating  rivers  only  are  required  to  be  provided  witli  life-preservers  or  wooden  floats  according  to 
deck  measurement. 

On  the  larger  p'xss^niser  steam  craft  navigating  more  than  three  miles  off  shore,  not  less  than  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  fM&^v'mg  equipment  shall  be  lifeboats,  the  rest  in  collapsible  lifeboats  or  Iiferafts> 
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Year  Invalids 
(Fiscal)  on  Roll. 


1877.., 
1878.. , 
1879., , 
1880... 
1881.. , 
1882. . , 
1883.. . 
1884... 
1885... 
1886.. . 
1887.. . 
1888... 
1889... 
1890.. . 
1891.. . 
1892. .. 
1893... 
1894.. . 
1895... 
1896... 
1897. . , 
1898. . . 


128,723 
131,649 
138,615 
145,410 
164,110 
182,633 
206.042 
225,470 
247,146 
270,346 
306,298 
343,701 
373,699 
415.654 
536,821 
703,242 
759,706 
754,382 
751,456 
748,514 
747,492 
758,511 


Widows  Total  on  Total  Jisburs. 
on  Roll.  Pen.  Roll   for  Pensions. 


103,381 
92,349 
104,140 
105,392 
104,720 
103,064 
97,616 
97,286 
97,979 
95,437 
99,709 
108,856 
116,026 
122,290 
139,339 
172,826 
206,306 
215.162i 
219,068^ 
222,164 
228,522 
235,203 


232,104 
223,998 
242,755 
250,802 
268,830 
285,697 
303,658 
322,756 
345,125 
365,783 
406,007 
452,557 
489,725 
537,944 
676,160 
876,068 
966.012 
969.544 
970,524 
970,678 
976,014 
993,714 


^28,182, 
26,786, 
33,664, 
56.689, 
50,583 
54,313, 
60,427, 
57,912, 
65,171, 
64,091, 
73,752, 
78,950, 
88,842, 
106,093. 
117,312,1 
139,394. 
156,906.' 
139,986. 
139;812, 
138,220, 
139.949. 
144,651,: 


,821.72 
009.44 
428.92 
;229.08 
,405.35 
,172.05 
,573.81 
,387.47 
,937.12 
142.90 
997.08 
501.67 
720.58 
,850.39 
690.50 
147.11 
637.94 
726.17 
294.30 
,704.46 
717.35 
,879.80 


Year  Invalids  Widows  [Total  on  Total  Disburs. 
(Fiscal)  on  Roll,   on  Roll.  Pen.  Roll  for  Pensions. 


1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909. . 
1910.. 
1911.., 
1912.. , 
1913.., 
1914.., 
1915... 
1916.. , 
1917.. . 
1918... 
1919,. , 
1920. . . 


754,104 
752,510 
748,649 
739,443 
729,356 
720,921 
717.761 
701,483 
679,937 
658,071 
632,557 
602,180 
570,050 
538.000 
503,633 
470.331 
437,448 
403,120 
369,936 
340,313 
313,130 
285,110 


237,415 
241,019 
249.086 
260,003 
267,189 
273,841 
280,680 
284,488 
287,434 
293.616 
313,637 
318,903 
322,048 
322,294 
^16,567 
314,908 
310,699 
306,452 
303,175 
308,582 
303,311 
299,363 


991,519 
993,529 
997.735 
999,446 
996,545 
994.762 
998.441 
985,971 
967,371 
951,687 
946,194 
921,083 
892,098 
860,294 
820.272 
785,239 
748,147 
709, ,572 
673,111 
646,895 
624.427 
592.190 


$138,355, 
138,462, 
138.531 
137,504. 
137,759, 
141,093 
141.142, 
139,000,; 
138,155, 
153,093,1 
161,973,' 
159,974, 
157,325, 
152,986, 
174,171, 
172,417,; 
165,518, 
159,155.1 
160.895 
179,835. 
222,159, 
213,295, 


;.052.95* 
!.  130.65 
,483.84 
,267.99 
,653.71 
,571.49 
,861.33 
.288.25 
.412.46 
,086.27 
,703.77  ' 
,056.08 
,160.35 
,433.72 
,660.80 
,546.26 
,266.14 
,089.92 
,053.94 
,329.00  ^ 
,292.00 
,314.00 


Besides  the  299,363  widows  on  the  roll  in  1920,  there  were  4.422  dependents.  2,273  minors.  913  help- 
less children,  a,nd  109  nurses.  Of  the  total  niimber^of  pensioners  on  June  30,  1920,  there  were  243,520 
Civil  War  soldiers,  as  against  271,391  a  j'ear  before.  Of  the  widows,  290,100  were  of  the  Civil  War,  as 
against  293,244  a  year  before.  To  pensioners  in  foreign  countries  were  paid  $1,280,581.  as  against  §1,188.188 
the  year  before.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  there  were  27,871  Civil  War  soldiers  who  died,  as  against 
27.703  in  the  previous  year. 

The  largest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  pension  roll,  745,822,  was  in  the  year  ended  June  30. 
1898.  On  June  30,  1920,  there  were  surviving  71  widows  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  also  148  soldiers  and 
2,423  widows  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  as  well  as  30,432  pensioners  of  the  War  with  Spain. 

INFORMATION  AS  TO  SOLDIERS'  PENSIONS. 
(By  Gaylord  M.  Saltzgaber,  Commissioner.) 

(1)  Section  312,  Act  of  October  6,  1917  (as  amended),  provides  that  existing  pension  laws  shall  not 
be  applicable  after  that  date  to  persons  then  in  or  thereafter  entering  the  active  military  or  naval  service, 
except  so  far  as  rights  untier  any  such  law  shall  have  theretofore  accrued.  Hence,  the  Bureau  of  Pensions 
has  no  jurisdiction  as  to  claims  based  on  a  military  or  naval  service  which  terminated  after  October  5,  1917, 
Such  claims  are  adjudicated  by  the  Bureau >of  War  Risk  Insurance,  Treasur^^  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  all  correspondence  relating  thereto  should  be  addressed  to  that  bureau. 

(2)  Any  officer  or  enlisted  or  appointed  man  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States, 
disabled  by  a  wound,  injury,  or  disease,  incurred  in  line  of  duty  since  IVIarch  4,  1861,  In  a  term  of  service, 
which  ended  prior  to  October  6,  1917,  may  be  entitled  to  pension  on  account  thereof  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  4692,  Revised  Statutes.  Rates  range  from  $6  to  SlOO  per  month,  according  to  the  degree  of 
disability  established.  Pension  commences  from  date  of  filing  of  declaration  (Form  3-001),  except  in  claims 
of  certain  insane  pei'sons.  — - 

(3)  Act  of  May  1,  1920.  Any  person  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  Army.  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged,-  or  who,  having  so  served 
less  than  ninety  days,  was  discharged  for  a  disability  incurred  in  service  in  line  of  duty,  may  bo  entitled  to 
a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  from  the  date  of  filing  a  valid  declaration  (Blank  No.  3-026). 

A  rate  of  $72  per  month  is  provided  for  any  person  who  served  as  above  and  who  is  now."  or  hereafter 
may  become,  by  reason  of  age  and  physical  or  mental  disability,  helpless  or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or 
blind  as  to  require  the  regular  personal  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  pension  to  commence  from 
the  date  of  the  certificate  of  medical  examination  by  a  board  of  surgeons,  establishing  the  existence  of  the 
requisite  condition  of  disability,  after  May  1,  1920,  the  date  of  apH^oval  of  the  act.  This  act  Jtlso  provides 
increased  rates  for  specific  disabilities  (Blank  No.  3-026). 

(4)  Act  of  June  5.  1920.  Any  person  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  military  or  naval  serviciv 
of  the  United  Stafes  during  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine  insurrection,  or  the  Cliina^.rclief  expedition 
who  has-  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who  is  suffering  from  any  mental  or  physical  disability 
of  a  permanent  character,  not  the  result  of  his  own  vtcious  habits,  and  thereby  rendered  unable  to  earn  a. 
support,  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  Rates  range  from  $12  to  $30  per  month,  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  inability  to  earn  a  support,  pension  to  commence  from  date  of  filing  claim  upon  proof  that  the  disability 
then  existed. 

Any  person  who  served  as  noted  above  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  62  years  is  entitled  to  a  peusion 
of  $12  per  month;  68  years,  $18  per  month  ;  72  years,  $24  per  month,  and  75  years.  -^30  per  month.  Thm 
act  also  provides  increased  rates  for  specific  disabilities  (Blank  No.  3-026). 

INFORMATION  AS  TO  WIDOWS'  PENSIONS. 

(1)  Act  of  May  1,  1920.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Maiy  1,  1920»  tlie  widow  of  any  person 
who  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  during  the  Civil  War  for  ninety  duys  or  more,  and  was 
honorably  discharged,  or  regardless  of  the  length  of  service  was  discharged  for  or  died  in  service  of  a  dis- 
ability incurred  in  the  service  in  line  of  duty,  may  be  entitled  to  pension,  without  regard  to  her  financi:il 
condition,  provided  she  was  married  to  him  prior  to  June  27.  1905.  The  rate  of  pension  is  $30  per  montii. 
and  $6  additional  for  Qach  of  hi«  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Pension,  if  allowed,  commences 
from  the  date  of  filing  a  valid  declaration  in  the  bureau.    (Blank  No.  3-015.),  , 

(2)  Under  the  provisions  of  Sections  4702  and  4703.  Revised  Statute*  of  the  United  States,  the  widow 
of  an  officer  or  enlisted  rap.n  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  whose  death  resulti><l 
from  disability  incurred  in  the  service  in  line  of  duty,  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  date  of  hLs  deatii, 
regardless  of  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  him  or  her  financial  status.  TJie  rate  of  pension  ranges  from  $12  to 
$30  per  month,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  with  $2  addition.il  for  each  of  his  children  under 
t^e  age  of  sixteen  years.    (Application  Blank  No,  3-006.)  ^ 

(3)  Under  the  Acts  of  July  27,  1892,  June  27,  1902,  May  30.  1908,  andr-March  4.  1917,  tbe  widovv 
of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  served  in  any  of  the  Indian  wars,  disturbances,  or  campaigns,  mentioned  iu 
said  acts,  for  the  period  stated  therein,  may  be  entitled  to  pension  from  date  of  approva-l  of  the  act  giving 
her  a  pensionable  status,  or,  where  soldier  died  sub.sequent  to  such  date,  from  diite  of  hi*?  death.  No  grau« 
Is  made  for  minor  children.  The  provisions  of  said  acts  are  print<'d  on  the  application  fom.  (ApplicatioD, 
Blank  .3-028.)  •  .     ■  • 

(4>  Under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Act  of  .Jul.v  16.  1918,  the  widow  of  an  ofitcer  or  enliflied  man  of  the. 
Army,  Navy,  or  T\Iunne  Corps  of  the  Uuiteci  States,  wno  served  tlierem  at  least  ninety  days :in  t]3.e  war  wiri) 
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Spain  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection  or  as  a  participant  in  the  Chinese  Boxer  rebellion*  campaign  and  was 
lionorably  discharged  therefrom,  may  be  en^tled  to  pension,  if  her  marriage  to  him  occurred  prior  to  the 
passage  of  that  act,  without  proving  his  death- ^o  be  the  result  of  his  Army  or  Navy  service,  provided  she  haa 
n<T  means  of  support  other  than  her  dally  labor  and  an  actual  net  income  not  exceeding  $250  a  year.  Tht- 
rate  of  pension  is  §12  per  month,  and  $2  additional  for  each  of  his  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Pension,  if  allowed,  commences  from  the  date  of  filing  a  valid  declaration  In  the  bureau.  tApplication 
Blank  No.  3-020.)  ^  . 

(.5)  Tiie  only  general  pension  laws  under  which  a  widow  may  have  title  to  pension  based  on  service  In 
The  war  with  Spain  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection  are  Sections  4702  and  4703,.IlevLsed  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (see  paragraph  2)  and  the  Act  of  July  16,  19  IS  (see  paragraph  4). 


PERMANENlV  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION  OF  THE  HAGUE. 

(Provided  for  by  the  Convention,  signed  at  The  Hague,  July  29,  1899.) 


Argentina — E.  S.  Zeballos.  L.  M.  Drago,  C.  R. 
!.^rretu,  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez;  Austria-Hunoary — 
H.  liammasch,  Albert  de  Berzeviczy,  Baron  Ernest 
de  Plener,  Francois  de  Nagy;  Belgium — 'Baron 
Descamps,  Ernest  Nijs,  Arendt,  J.  van  den  Heuvel; 


Montenegro — Eugene  Popovitch,  Pierre  Chotch; 
Nicaragua — Desire  Pector.  Leon  Vallez;  Norvxnj — 
G.  Gram,  G.  F.  Hagerup,  Sigurd  Ibsen,  H.  J.  Horst; 
Panama — -Belisarlo  Porras,  Ramon  M.  Valdes;  The 
Netherl a nd.s^ J onkheev  G.  L.  M.  H.  Ruys  de  Beeren- 


BolvAa — F.   Alons),   Claudlo   Pinllla,    Ignacio     brouck,^  P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden,  Jonklieer 


Calderon,  Eliodoro  Villazon;  Brazil — Ruy  Barbosa, 
C.  Bevilaqua,  Ubaldino  do  Amaral  Fontoura,  Amaro 
Cavalcanti;  Bulgaria — P.  Hadjl-Mischef.  Ratcho 
KOvS-^ef ;  ChiU — ^Miguel  (^ruchaga,  Alejandro  Alvarez, 
Eliodoro  Yanez,  Ventura  Blanco  Veil;  China — 
Wu  Ting-Fan g,-Hoo  Wei-Teh,  Lu  She-Shun,  J.  van 
den  Heuvei;  Colombia — Marcelino  Hurtado,  Ignacio 
(TruMerrez-Ponce;  Cuba — Antonio  Sanchez  de  Busta- 
mente,  Manuel  San^ily,  C-osme  de  la  Torriente, 
Juan  de  Dios  Garcia  Kohly;  Denmark — J.  H.  Deunt- 
'^er.  Axel  Vedel,  D.  Nyiiolm;  Ecuador — -Honorato 
Vazquez,  Victor-Manuel  Rendon,  Cioiftaio  F.  Cor- 
dova, Augusto-Aguirre  Aparicio;  France — ^Leon 
Bourgeois,  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Henri 

■  Fromageot,  Germany — Mr.  Kriege,  Mr.  Heinze, 
Mr.  von  Staff,  Mr.  von  Martitz;  Gx-eat  Britain — Sir 
Charles  Fltzpatrlck,  Count  Desart,  Viscount  Bryce; 

.  Greece — <Jeirgios  Strelt,  Michel  Kebedgy,  Nicholas 

•  Polltis,  Athanese-Typaldos  Bassia;  Guatemala — • 
Antonio  Batres  Jauregul,  Carlos  Salazar,  Antonio- 
Gonzalez  Saravia,  Alberto  Mencos;  Hayti — 'F.  D. 
Legitime,  Tertullien  Guilbaud,  Pierre  Hudicourt 

.  Louis  Borno;  Italy — Victor  Emmanuel  Orlando 
Tomraaso  Tittonl,  Charles  Schanzer,  Dionisio  Anzll- 
otto;  Japan — Baron  Nobushige  Hozuml,  Masaakira 
Tomil,  Kpjuro  Shidehara:  Luxemburg — H.  Vannerus; 


A.  P.  C.  van  Karnebeek,  J.  A,  Loeff;  Peru — Luis  F. 
Villaran,  Manuel  Alvarez  Calderon.  Lizardo  Alza- 
mora,  Mariano  H.  Cornejo;  Persia — Mirza  Hassan- 
Khan  Moucher-ed-Dovleh;  Portugal — F.  Mattoso 
Sanlos,  Jose  Capello  JYanco  Frazao,  Count  of  Peaha 
Garcia,  Arthur  Pinto  de  Miranda  Montenegro; 
Roumania — Th.  G.  Rosette,  C.  G.  Dissescu;  Russia- 
Mr.  Tagantzeff,  Baron  Ivlichel  de  Taubo,  Baron 
Nolde;  Salvador — Manuel  Delgado,  Salvador  Gallegos, 
Salvador  Rodriguez  Gk>nzalez,  Alonso  Reyes  Guerra; 
Serbia — G,  Pavlovitch,  R.  Vesnitch;  Siam — Eldon 
Revare  James;  Spain — E.  Dato,  Manuel  Garcia 
Prieto,  Marquis  de  Alhucemas,  Juan  Alvarado  y  de 
Saz;  Sweden — K.  HJ.  L.  de  Hammarskjold,  J.  F.  I. 
Afzelius,  J.  Hellner,  Baron  C.  N.  D.  Bildt:  Smtzerland 
— Ch.  Ed.  Lardy,  E.  Huber,  G.  Carlin;  Turkey— 
Osman  Bey,  Haladjian  Effendi,  Cheref  Bey;  United 
States — George  Gray,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Elihu  Root, 
John  Bassett  Moore;  Uruguay — J.  P.  Castro,  Juan 
Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  Jose  Pedro  Massera,  Manuel 

B.  Otero;  Venezuela — Carlos  F.  Grlssantt,  Santiago 
Key  Ayala,  Jose  SantiagQ,Jiodriguez,  Pedro  Itreago 
Chacin. 

General  Secretary — Baron  Mlchiels  van  Verduynen, 
Mexico  and  Paraguay  have  not  appointed  members 
to  the  court. 


LIST  OF  CASES  BEFORE  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION. 


The  Pious  Fund  Case  (Mexico  v.  United  States), 
sentence  dated  Oct.  14,  1902. 

The  Venezuelan  Preferential  Case  (Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  v.  Venezuela  et  al.),  sentence 
dated  Feb.  22.  1904. 

The  Japanese  House  Tax  Case  (France,  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  v.  Japan),  sentence  dat^d  May 
22,  1905. 

The  Muscat  Dhows  Case  (France  v.  Great  Britain), 
sentence  dated  Aug.  8,  1905. 

The  Casablanca  Case  (France  v.  Germany),  sen- 
tence dated  May  22,  1909. 

The  Grisbadarna  Case  (Norway  v.  Sweden),  sen- 
tence dated  Oct.  23,  1909. 

The  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Case  (Great 
B^i^in  V.  United  States),  sentence  dated  Sept.  7, 

Tlie  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  Case  (United 
States  v.  Venezuela),  sentence  dated  Oct.  25,  1910. 


The  Savarkar  Case  (France  v.  Great  Britain), 
sentence  dated  Feb.  24,  1911. 

The  Canevaro  Case  (Italy  v.  Peru),  sentence 
dated  May  3,  1912. 

The  Russian  Indemnity  Case  (Russia  v.  Turkey), 
sentence  dated  Nov.  11,  1912. 

The  "Manouba"  Case  (France  v.  Italy),  sentence 
dated  May  6,  1913. 

The  "Carthage"  Case  (France  v.  Italy),  sentence 
dated  May  6,  1913. 

The  Tavigpano,  Camouna  and  Gaulois  Cases 
(France  v.  Italy).  The  parties  reached  a  direct 
agreement  before  the  seii,tence  was  pronounced. 

The  Island  of  Timor  Cases  (Netherlands  v.  Portu- 
gan,  sentence  dated  June  25,  1914. 

Case  relative  to  the  seizure  of  religious  property 
in  Portugal  (Spain,  lYance  and  Great  Britain  v. 
Portugal),  pending. 

Case  relative  to  French  loans  to. Peru  (France  r 
Peru),  pending. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION. 

Since  Juhc  2,  1920,  when  the  President  signed  the  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Act,  industrial  rehabili- 
tation has  become  a  fact,  and  persons  Injured  in  industry  or  otherwise  now  have  a  distinct  claim  upon  the 
Gove  nment.  No  phase  of  vocational  education  is  more  directly  occupied  with  the  promotion  of  social 
and  individual  welfare.  Vocational  rehabilitation  embraces  tlie  ideals  of  vocational  education  in  general, 
which  are  summed  up  in  the  word  "efficiency,"  and  embraces  in  addition  the  ideals  of  restoration  and  elim- 
ination of  vocational  disability  of  whatever  origin,  whether  of  disease  or  of  accident  or  of  inheritance. 

The  following  States  (as  of  September,  1920)  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  West  Virginia.  Some  definite  action  leading  toward  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  has  been  taken  in  twenty-four  States.  Before  the  act  made  Federal  aid  possible  twelve 
States — ^Massachusetts,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Virginia,  in  the  order  named — realizing  their  responsibility,  had 
made  provision  for  their  handicapped  workers.  Anticipating  the  passage  of  the  Industrial  Rehabilitatiott 
Act,  three  of  these  States  included  its  acceptance  within  their  original  State  acts.  These  States  were 
Nevada,  Minnesota,  and  New  York.  Other  acts  authorized  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government 
In  any  sinular  legislation  that  might  be  enacted. 
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THE   mONROE  DOCTRINE. 


The  Monroe  JDoctrine  dates  from  a  declaration 
of  December  2,  T823,  -by  James  Monroe,  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  seventh  annual  message 
to  Congress.  Brazil  had  declared  its  independence 
of  Portugal  the  year  before.  Troubles  In  the  latter 
country  had  caused  a  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  Spain  a  revolution  had  occurred,  and  the 
dominion  of  Peru  was  lost.  The  Holy  Alliance, 
formed  in  1815  by  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
was  threatening,  so  it  was  alleged,  to  help  Spain 
recover  its  control  in  South  America.  Russia  and 
the  United  States  were  in  controversy  over  their 
PaeiQc  Coast  boundaries,-  Mr.  Monroe, in  his  mes- 
sage took  up  the  Russian  matter  first,  saying: 

"In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has 
given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they 
may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper 
for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be- considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 

The  President  then  spoke  of  Spain  and  Portuk'a] 
in  this  wise: 

"Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  witli  v/hicli 
we  have  so  much  intercourse  and  from  which  we 
derive  our  origin  we  have  always  been  anxious  and 
interested  spectators,  Tlie  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  foliowmen  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European 
powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It' is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the  move- 
ments in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more 
immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers. 
The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially 
different  in  this  respect  from  tliat  of  America. 
This  dif^^rence  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  respective  Governments.  And  to  the  defence 
of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  wiiole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it.  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the'  aiViicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to 
declare  that  we  siiouid  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  .system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  a?  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

"With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  we  have  not  inter fei-ed  and 
.  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who 
have  declared  their  Independence  and  maintained  it, 
and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consid- 
eration and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling,  in  any  other  manner, 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States," 

CLEVELAND'S  DECLARATION  IN  1895. 

W^hen  President  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1895,  urged 
Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  her  dispute  over  the 
boundary  between  Venezuela,  and  British  Guiana, 
he  said  (December  17)  in  a  messiige  to  Congress: 

"The  doctrine  "^Monroe)  "upon  which  we  stami 
is  strong  and  sound  because  its  enforcement  is 
Important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation,  and 
Is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions 
and  the  tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distihctive  form 
Of  goivernnient.  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  every 
stage  of  our  national  life,  and  cannot  become  obsolete 
while!  our  Republic  endures.  If  the  balance  of  power 

jus;tly  a.  c^use  for  jealous  anxiety  among  the 
Governments  of  the  Old  W^orld  and  a  subject  for  our 
absolute  non-interference,  none  tlie  less  is  an 
observance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  vita)  concern 
to  our  people  and  their  Government.  *  *  *  jf  a 
European  power,  by  an  extension  of  its  boundaries, 
takes;  possession  of  the  territory  of  one  of  Our 
•  neighboring  republics  against  its  will  and  in  deroga- 
tion pf-  its  rightsv  it  is  difficult  to  see  w!hy  to  that 
extent,  J  such  .European  power  does  not  thereby 
attempt  to  extend  its  system  of  governmecit  to  tliat 
portion  of  this  continent  which  is  thus  taken,  This 


is  the  precise  action  which  President  Monroe  declarco 
to  be  'dangerous  to  our  peace  a'nd  safety,'  and  it 
can  make  no  difference  whether  the  European 
system  is  extended  by  an  advance  of  frontier  or 
otherwise.  *  *  *  The  Monrf>e  Doctrine  finds  its 
recognition  in  those  principles  of  international  law 
which  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  nation 
shall  have, its  rights  protected  and  its  just  claims 
enforced." 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  WORDS  IN  1916.  ' 

President  Wilson  said  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
(December  7,  191.5)  in  an  address  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress:  "There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days 
of  our  own-great  nation  and  of  the  repubhcs  fighting 
their  way  to  independence  in  Central  and  South 
America  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
looked  upon  itself  as  in  some  sort  the  guardian  of 
the  republics  to  the  south  of  her  as  against  any 
eneroacliineuts  or  efforts  at  political  control  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water;  felt  it  its  duty  to  play 
the  part  even  without  invitation  from  them;  and  I 
think  that  we  can  claim  that  the  task  was  undertaken 
with  a  true  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Americas  and  the  unmolested  self- 
government  of  her  independent  peoples.  But  it 
was  always  difiicult  to  maintain  such  a  role  without 
oi'tence  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples  whose  freedom  of 
iiction  we  sought  to  protect  and  withortt  provoking 
serious  misconceptions  of  our  motives,  and  every 
thoughtful  man  of  affairs  must  welcome  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  new  day  in  whose  light  we  now 
stand,  when  there  is  no  claim  of  guardianship  or 
thought  of  wards  but,  instead,  a  full  and  honorable 
association  ^s  of  partners  between  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors,  in  the  interest  of  all  America,  north  and 
south . 

"Our  concern  for  the  independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America  is  not 
altered.  W^e  retain  unabated  the  spirit  that  has 
inspired  us  throughout  the  whole  life  of  our  Goveni- 
ment  and  wliich  was  so  frankly  put  into  words  by 
President  Monroe.  W^e  still  mean  always  to  make  a 
common  cause  of  national  Independence  and  of 
political  liberty  in  America.  But  that  purpose  is 
now  better  understood  so  far  as  it  concerns  ourselves. 
It  is  known  not  to  be  a  selfish  purpose.  It  is  known 
to  have  in  it  no  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  any 
Government  in  this  hemisphere  or  playing  its  political 
fortunes  for  our  own  benefit.  All  the  Governments 
of  America  stand,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  upon 
a  footing  of  genuine  equality  and  unquestioned 
independence," 

U.  S.  REPLY  TO  SALVADOR  ON  MONROE 
DOCTRINE,  1920, 

The  Republic  of  Salvador,  early  in  1920,  asked  the 
United  States  Government  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  saying,  in  part:  "My  govern- 
ment recognizes  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  consoli- 
dated the  freedom  of  the  Latin  Continental  States  and 
removed  them  from  the  great  danger  of  European 
intervention.  It  imderstands  that  the  doctrine  is  the 
determining  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  democratic 
regime  in  this  continent  and  that  it  put  a  dike  against 
the  colonization  by  Europe.  But  as  the  compact  of 
the  League  of  Nations  does  not  point  out  the  scope 
or  determine  a  positive  criterion  for  internatimial 
relations  in  America,  and  as  the  doctrme  will  be  tran.s- 
formed  presently,  by  virtue  of  the  full  sanction  of  the 
nations,  into  a  principle  of  universal  public  law,  juris 
te  de  juris,  I  ask  your  Excellency,  if  you  consider  it 
well,  to  be  good  enough  to  stat*^  the  authentic- concept 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  such  as  it  is  at  present  under- 
stood at  the  present  historic  moment  for  its  futun' 
projects  by  the  Government  of  the  White  Hou^1e. 
which  should  understand  that  my  government  keenly 
desires  a  declaration  that  will  avoid  the  anarchy  of  the 
reigning  criteria,  which  stJite  of  things,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  the  most  propitious  for  the  promotion 
of  the  true  ideals  of  Pan-Americanism.  * 

"Conti-ary  to  the  authoritative  and  respected 
opinion  of  ex-Secretary  Root,  by  virtue  of  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  compact  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  converted,  there  is  no  doubi . 
Into  the  genesis  of  international  American  lav/." 

The  U.  S.  State  Department^  in  replying,  quoted 
from  President  Wilson's  public  utterances  to  the  effect 
that  removal  of  doubts  and  suspicions  on  the  part^of 
the  states  of  America  by  their  uriitiog  iil  .guaranteeing; 
to  each  other  absolute  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity. 
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Ai^lVIED  STRENGTH  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Country. 


Abyssinia . . . 
Afghanistan . 

Algeria  

Ang.-Egy,  Sudan 

Argentina  

Armenia  

Australia  

Austria  

Azerbuyan , . . , . 
Belgian  Congo. . 

Belgiuni  

Bolivia  

"  Brazil  

Bulgaria  

Canada  

Chile  

China  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark  

Dutch  Ej  Indies, 

Ecu;:  dor  

Egypt  

Eriiroa  .... 


Army. 


100,000 
98,000 
20,000 
17.000 
20,000 
18,000 

4.000 
30.000 
50.000 
16,000 
100,000 

3,600 
64,000 
20.000 

5,000 
21,000 
180.000 

0,000 

1,000 

3,000 
150,000 
78,000 
42,000 

5,400 
17,000 

9,000 


Res  Inc 
Militia. 


200.000 


291,000 
200. (KK) 
50,000 


200,000 


200,000 
13,000 
70.0fK) 
85,000 


44,000 
50.000 


250.000 
105.000 
20.000 
50,000 


50,000 


Country. 


Estlionia  

Finland  

France  

Georgia,  Rep.  ol, 

German  Rep  

Great  Britain. . . 

Cireece.  

Guatemala  . . . . 

Haytl  

Hawaii   

Honduras  

India,  British. . . 
Indo-China,  Fr. . 

Italy  

Japan  

Jugo-vSlavia  

Liberia  

Lithuania  

Madagascar.  . .  . 

Mexico  

Montenegro.  .  ,  . 

Morocco   . 

Nepal  

Netherlands.  .  .  . 
New  Zealand  .  -  . 


Army. 


90,000 
37,000 
350,000 
50,000 
100.000 
300,000 
75,000 
85.000 
2.800 

■  46.666 
330,000 
25,.500 
250,000 
600,000 
200,000 


50,000 
9.000 

100,000 
25,000 
12,000 
30,000 

194,000 
30,000 


Res.  Inc. 
Militia. 


150,000 
105,000 
3,000,000 
300,000 


2iip,000 
41,000 
19,000 
3,700 
21.000 

500.000 

r>o,ooo 

l,250,(K)0 
1,500,000 

200.000 
5,000 

150,000 


50,000 


410,000 
100,000 


Country. 


Nicaragua  

Norway  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Philippines  

Poland  

Porto  Rico  

Portugal  

Roumnnla  

Russian  Rep  

Salvador  

Santo  Domingo. 

Serbia  

Siam  

Spain   .  . 

Sweden  

Switzerl;uid.  .  .  . 

unis  

TurJcey  

Ul<raiuia  

Un.  of  So.  Afric;i 
United  Statcn. . . 

Uruguay  

Venezuela  


Army . 


2.000 
118.000 

2,600 
43,000 
11,000 
14,000 


30,000 
250,000 
600,000 

16,000 
1,150 


21,000 
J16,600 
86,500 

■  i7,66{V 
5(),000 
60,000 


280.000 
10,400 
3,300 


Res.  Inc. 
Militia. 


5.000 
200,000 
50,000 
150,000 
27,000 
50,000 


8,66o 
40,000 
500,000 
700,000 
67,000 
1,500 


124,000 
623,000 
260,000 


300,000 
600,000 


100,000 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  IN   WAR  WITH  GERMANY. 

Final  revised  figures  of  Amef^i'-an  Army  casualties  in  the  war  with  Germany  were  announcea  by  the 
Adjutant  General  Feb.  7.  1920.  They  show  that  the  total  casualties  were  302.612,  with  deaths  numbering 
77,118.  Prior  figures,  based  on  weekly  casualty  summaries.  Issued  by  the  War  Department,  gave  the 
total  as  293,061,  with  77,635  deaths.    Tlie  revised  figures  are  as  follows: 


Killed  in  action. ,  

Died  of  disease  

Died  of  wounds   . 

Died  of  accident  

Drowned  

Suicide  

Murder  or  homicide.  . .  . 
Executed  by  sentence 
court  martial  


.24S: 
;.43(> 

;,7()0 
:.0i9 

300 
272 
15  ^ 


Other  known  causes  

(  JaiLSBS  undetermined. . . .  . 

l^e.sumed  dead.  

Total  dead  

l*risoncrs  unaccounted  for. 

PrL:?oners  died  

Prisoners  repatrio  ted  

Totiil  prit^oners  


489 
1,839 
650 
77,118 
15 
147^ 
4,270 
4,432 


Wounded  slightly  

Wounded  se-\'erely  

Wounded,    degree  unde- 
termined  

Total  wounded.  

Missing  in  action  , .  .  i 


Grand  total . 


91,189 

83,390 

46,480 
221,050 
3 


302,612 


N]pW  YORK  STATE  LOSSES. 
N'ew  York  led  the  li.^t  of  casualties  with  a  total  of  40,222.    In  detail  tlieso  are: 


OHioers. 

Men. 

Total. 

v>incers. 

Men. 

Total. 

17 

43 
193 
69 

2.54 
70 
84 
44 
0 
10 

4,528 
1,888 
1,755 
162 
42 
37 

4,782 
1,958 
1,839 
206 
42 
47 

1 

3 

5 

16 
40 
188 
64 

Cause  undetermined  

476 

8.720 

9,196 

PRISONERS  AND  WOUNDED. 

PrboncTs: 

0 
5 
37 

7 

26. 
802 

7 

31 
.  839 

Wourtded: 
Slightly  

487 
472 
244 

11.989 
10,561 
6,396 

12,476 
11.033 
6.640 

Total  

Total  

42 

835 

877 

1.203 

28,946 

30.149 

CASUALTIES.  BY  STATES. 


State. 


Pennsylvania  

llliuoia  , . . . 

Ohio.  ......... 

Massachusetts . . 

Missouri,  y  

Michigan  

New  Jersey .... 

Texas  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

California. ..... 

Connecticut. . . . 

Oklahoma... . . . 

Tennessee  

Virginia  

North  Carolina. 
Indiana  


Cas- 
ualties. 


35.042 
18,264 
16,007 
13,505 
10,385 
10,369 
10,166 
10.133 
9,813 
7.323 
7.311 
6,650 
6,625 
6,358 
6.190 
6,130 
5.799 
5.766 


Dead. 


7,898 
4,260 
4,082 
2,955 
2,562 
2,751 
2,367 
2,722 
2,649 
2,133 
2,161 
1,747 
1,265 
1,471 
1.83'' 
1,635. 
1,610 
1.510 


State. 


Kentucky  

Kansas.  . ....... 

Alabama.  

Georgia  

West  Virginia. . .. 
South  Carolina.  . 

Maryland  

Montana  .... 

Washington  

Nebraska  

Arkansas   . 

North  Dakota . . . 

Mississippi  

.Maine  

Louisiana .  ,  , 

South  Dakota.  ,  , 

Colorado  

Oregon ......... 


Cas- 

ualties. 

Dead. 

5.380 

1,436 

5,182 

1.270 

5,100 

1,251 

4,425 

1,5.30 

4,018 

1,063 

3.919 

1,138 

3.812 

975 

3,443 

934 

3.070 

877 

3,041 

855 

2.658 

883 

2.560 

700 

2, .303 

904 

2.090 

518 

2,160 

823 

1,867 

554 

1.759 

53T 
512 

1.577 

State. 


Rhode  Island . ... . 
New  Hampshire. . 

Idaho ,   . 

Florida  

Vermont  

Utah  

New  Mexico  

Dist.  of  C-olumbia 

Wyoming  

Arizona  

Delaware  

Nevada.'.  ........ 

Alaska. 

Hawaii  

Porto  Rico.  .  .  . .  . 

Philippine  Islands. 
Canal  Zone      . .  . 


Cas- 

ualties. 

Dead, 

1,562 

355 

1,535 

358 

1,351 

409 

1,171 

467 

1,170 

300 

1,006 

302 

860 

228 

773 

202 

676 

233 

557 

150 

303 

87 

250 

71 

15 

6 

13 

4 

11 

1 

3 
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American  Wars — Datea;  Revolution  Battle  Daie^s. 


UNITED  STATES  WARS,  1775i-1918. 

(Data  taken  from  the  Historical  Register  of  tlie  Armies  of  the  United  States.) 


1775-1783— War  of  the  Revolution. 

1782-1787 — Wyoming  Valley.  Pa.,  Insurrection. 

1786-1787 — Shays's  Rebellion,  Massachusetts. 

1790-  1795 — War  with  the  Northwest  Indians  (Miamis, 
Wyandottes.  Delaware?,  Pottawatomies,  Shaw- 
nees,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas). 

1791-  1794 — Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 

1798-  1800 — War  with  France. 

1799 —  Fries  Rebellion,  Pennsylvania. 
1801-1805 — Tripolitan  W^ar. 

1806 — Burr  Conspiracy, 
jg^ifi — Sabine  Expedition,  Louisiana, 
480'? — c:;hesapeake  Bay  Naval  Affair. 
1808— -Lake  Champlain  Embargo  Troubles. 

1811-  1813— Second  War  with  the  Northwest  Indians. 

1812-  1815— War  with  Great  Britain. 

1812 —  Seminole  War,  Florida,^ 
1813^ — Peoria  Indian  War,  Illinois. 

1813-  1814 — Creei<  Indian  War,  Alabama. 
1817-1818 — Second  Seminole  War. 

•  1819 — Yellowstone  Expedition. 
1823— -Campaign  agiiinst  Blackfeet  and  Arickaree 
Indians, 
t  1827 — La  Fe\Te  Indian  War. 
'  1831 — Sac  and  Fox  Indian  War. 

■  1832— Black  Hawk  War. 

1832-  1833 — Nullification,  South  Carolina. 

1833-  1839— Cherokee  Indian  War. 

1834 -  Pawnee  Expedition. 

1835-  1836— Third  Seminole  War. 

1836-  1837— -Second  Creek  Indian  Wax. 

1837 -  Osage  Indian  Troubles. 

1838 -  Heiitherly  Indian  Wiir. 
1838 — Mormon  Disturbance 
1838-1839— New  YorK-Can; 

ances. 
1846-1847— DoDipi. 
1846-1848— War 
1846-1848— New  i\U 

1848 —  Cayuse  War.  uicKOii. 

1849-  1861 — Navajo  V^ar.s. 
1S49-1861 — Comanche, 

Indian  Troubles. 

1850—  Pitt  River  {Cs\.) 

1851-  1852— Yuma  (C'rii 
1851-1853— rtsli  In  M; 

■  1851-1856—1 
1855— Snako 
1855-1856—  . 
1855 — Yakin 


n  Frontier  Disturb- 
■  on  into  Ivlexico. 


Clioyotme,    and  Kickapoo 

Expedition. 
)  l']xpedition. 

!  W;u\ 

Oregon  and  Washington, 
"dition.  = 

ibii,  Nebraska  Territory. 

  >ii,  Washington  Territory. 

1855-1856 — Cheycune  and  Arapahoe  Troubles. 

1855-  1858— Seminole  or  Florida  War. 

1856-  1858 — Kansas  Border  Troubles. 

1857 -  Gila  Expedition,  New  Mexico. 

1857 — Sioux  Indian  Troubles  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
1857 — Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  Utah. 

1857-  1858 — Utah  Expedition. 

1858 —  Expedition  against  Northern  Indians. 
1858 — Puget  Sound  Expedition. 

1858 — Spokane,  Coeur  d' Alene  and  Paloos  Indian' 

Troubles.  - 
1858 — Navajo  Expedition,  New  Mexico, 
1858-K59 — Wichita  Expedition,  Indian  Territory. 


1859 — Colorado  River  Expedition. 

1859 — Pecos  Expedition,  Texas, 

1859 — Antelope  Hills  Expedition,  Texas- 

1859 — Bear  River  Expedition,  Utah. 

1859 — San  Juan  Imbroglio,  Washington  Territory, 

1859 — John  Brown  Raid,  Virginia. 

1859-  1860— Cortina  Troubles  on  Texas  and  Mexican 
Border. 

1860 —  Pab-Uto  Expedition,  California. 

1860 —  Kiowa  und  Comanche  Expeflition,  Indiao 
'I'enitory. 

lSf«<v  -(.^arson  Valley  Expedition,  Utah. 
ISno-lSM — Navajo  Expedition,  New  Mexico. 

1861-  1890 — Apache  Indian  War  in  AriKtma  and 
Mexico. 

1861-  LS65— Civil  War. 

1862 —  Indian  Massacres  at  New  V\m,  Minn. 

1862-  1867 — Sioux  Indian  War  in  jMinaesota  ^liid 
Dakota. 

1863-  1869 — War  against  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe, 
Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Indians  in  Kansas,  Ne^ 
braska,,  Colorado,  and  Indian  Territory. 

1865-1868 — Indian  War  in  Oi'egoa,  Idaho,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

1865-1866 — Fenian  Raid,  New  York  and  Canada 
Border. 

1867-  1881 — Campaign  against  Li  pan,  Kiowa,  Kick- 
apoo. and  Comanche  Indians,  Mexican  Bonjfi- 
Disturbances. 

1868-  1869 — Canadian  River  Expedition,  New  M 
ico. 

1871 — Yellowstone  Expedition.  ■ 

1871 —  Fenian  Troubles,  Dakota  uifta  AI{inilol>a 
Frontier. 

1872 —  Yellowstone  Expedition,  Dakota 

1872-  1873— Modoc  Campaign. 

1873 -  Yellowstone  Expedition,  Dakota. 

1874-  1875— Campaign  againat  Kiowa,  Cheyenne^"^ 
Comanche  Indians  in  Indian  Territory. 

1874 — Sioux  Expedition,  Wyoming  and  Nebra'skn. 

1874 —  Black  Hills  Expedition,  the  Dakotaa. 

1875 —  Expedition  against  Ne  vada  Indians. 

1876 —  Sioux  Indian  War. 

1876 — Powder  River,  Wyo.,  Expedition. 

1876-1877 — Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  EKpet]ition.«. 

1876—  1879— ^ioux  and  Cheyenne  War. 

1877 —  Nez  Perces  Campaign. 

1878 —  Ute  Expedition. 

1879 —  Snake  Indian  Trouble.  Idaiio. 

1890-  1891— Sioux  Indian  War. 

1891-  1893 — Mexican  Border  or  "Tin  Horn"  War. 
1895 — Bannock  Indian  Disturbances. 
1898-1899 — Spanish-American  War. 

1898 -  ^Chippewa  Indian  Disturbone:  ? 

1899-  1902 — Philippine  InsurreGii:*?  . 

1900-  1901 — Boxer  Insurrection,  Ci/.i 

1912-  1913 — Nicaraguan  Expediiiosi 

1913-  1914 — Haitian  and  Santo 
tions. 

1914 -  Vera  Cruz  Expedition. 
1916 — Punitive  Expedition  into  Me  a  i 
1917  (April  6)-1918  (Nov.  13)— The  ^^uited  >Sif;tes 

at  War  with  Germany,  eXc. 


BATTLES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIO?^. 


Battles. 


Lexington. . .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill. . . 

Flatbush  

Wlnte  Plains , . 
Trenton  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Princeton. .  .  .  , 

Bennington .  .  . 
Brandy  wine. .  . 
Saratoga ...... 

Monmoutii  

Rhode  Island . 
Briar  Creek . , . 
Stoney  Point . . 
Camden 
Cowpmis. ..... 

Guildford.  ...  . 

:Eutaw  Springs 
Vo.'kTowu  


Dates, 


19th 
17th 
12th 
28th 
25th 
3d 
16th 
nth 
17th 
25th 
29th 
30th 
15tb 
I6th 
17th 
15th 
8th 
1 9tli 


AprU, 
J-une, 
Aug., 
Oct., 
Dec. 
Jan., 
Aug., 
Sent., 
Oct., 
JunCj 
Aug., 
Mar., 
July, 
Aug., 
Jan,, 
Mar.. 
Sept., 
Oct., 


1775 
1775 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1781 


Ameriean 
Commanders 


Prescott. . . . . 

Putnam  

Washington . 
Washington. 
Washington . 
Stark ....... 

Washington . 

Gates  

Washington. 

Sullivan  

Ash . 


Wayne  

Gates  

Morgan .... 

Cireene  , 

Groeiic  

Washington . 


84 
4.53 
.000 
300 
9 

"100 
100 
.200 
350 
230 
211 
300 
100 
720 ; 

72 
400 
555 


Howe . 

Howe. 

Howe, 

Rahl. . 

Mawh^- 

liaum 

Howt> 

Biirgovi.r 

Ciintoii 

Pigotf  . 

Prcv(v- 

John.sr.  i 

Coruw:u 

Tarlt  on . 

Corn»itriib\ 

Stewiwrt :  .  , 

CornwaUi.'^' 


L054 
400 

:^00 


60(1 
400 
260 
10 
600 

J  ,000 


American  Wars — 'Troops  and  Losses, 


87. 


TROOPS  ENCACED  IN  AMERICAN  WARS. 


Wars. 


War  of  the  Revolution  

Northwestern  Indian  Waxa  

War  with  France  

War  with  Tripoli  

Creek  Indian  War  

War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain. . . 

Seminole  Indian  War  

Black  Hawk  Indian  War  

Cherokee  disturbance  or  removal. , 
Creek  Indian  War  or  disturbance. . 

Florida  Indian  War.  

Aroostook  disturbance  

War  with  Mexico  

Apache,  Navajo  and  Utah  War. . . 

Seminole  Inuian  War. . ,  

Civil  War  (Union  Troops)  

Spanish-American  War  

Philippine  Insurrection, .  

War  with  Germany . ,  


April  19,  1775 
Sept.  19,  1790 
July  9,  1798 
June  10,  1801 
July  27,  1813 
June  18,  1812 
Nov.  20,  1817 
Apry  21,  1831 

1836 
May    5,  1836 
Dec.  23.  1835 

1836 
April  24,  1846 
1849 
1856  ' 
1861 
April  21,  1898 

4899 
April  6.  1917 


April  11,  1783 
Aug.  3,  1795 
Sept.  30,  1800 
June  4.  1805 
Aug.  9,  1814 
Feb.  17,  1815 
Oct.  21,  1818 
Sept.  30,  1832 

1837 
Sept.  30,  1837 
Aug.  14,1843 

1839 
July  4,  1848 
1855 
1858 
1865 
Dec.  10,  1898 

1900 
Nov.  11,  1918 
(Armistice) 


Militia  and 
Regulars.  Volunteers. 


130.711 


600 
85,000 
1.000 
1.339 

■  935 
11,169 

'30,954 
1,500 


627.000 


164,080 


13.181 
471.622 
6,911 
5,126 
9,494 

12,483 

29,953 
1,500 

73,776 
1,061 
3.687 


*382,000 
t3,091,000 


Total. 


.309,781 
8,983 
4,593 
3,330 
13.781 
576.622 
7,911 
6,465 
9,494 
^  13,418 
41,122 
1,500 
112,230 
2,501 
3,687 
2,772,408 
280.564 
60.000 
4,000,000 


♦National  Guard,   t  National  Army. 

The  late  conflict  Is  called  "The  War  of  1917"  by  the  HistoriciU  Branch  of  the  United  States  Dept.  of  War 

The  figures  for  The  War  of  1917  were  furnished  by  the  ofSce  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  8.  A. 

Figures  for  the  French  and  Tripoli  Wars  of  1798  and  1801  show  only  the  naval  forces.  In  the  Civil  Wa3 
the  Confederates  had  over  750,000  troops  actually  iengaged. 

The  Continental  Army  was  organized  by  the  Continental  Congress,  June  15,  1775,  under  George  Wash 
Ington  as  Maj.-Oen.  and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  so-called  Continentais  in  the  Revolution  totalet 
231,402.  The  War  Department  was  established,  August  7,  1789.  The  standing  army  was  organized 
September.  1790, 

In  addition  to  the  2,772.408  troops  furnished  the  United  States  Government,  1861-65,  there  wer 
86,724  men  who  paid  commutation,  raising  the  total  to  2,859,132.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  or 
^{inlzvA,  July,  1861,  under  Maj.-Gen.  G.  B,  McClellan. 

UNION  ARMY  LOSSES  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
tFrom  "Regimental  lx>sbes  in  the  American  CUvil  Wax,"  by  William  F.  Fox,  LieuteniUitr<;olonel,  U.  B.  V." 


Date. 

July  1-3.  1863........ 

May  8-18,  1864  

May  5-7,  1864  

September  17,  1862. . . 

May  1-3,  1863  

September  19-20,  1863. 

June  1-4,  1864  

December  11-14.  1862. 
August  28-30,  1862.... 

April  6-7,  1862.  ,  

December  31,  1862,... 
June  15-19,  1864  


iiattle. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

Gettysburg  

3,070 

14,497 

5,434 

23.001 

2.725 

13,413 

2,258 

18,396 

2,246 

12,037 

3,383 

17.666 

2,108 

9,549 

753 

12,410 

1,606 

9,762 

5,919 

17,287 

1,656 

9,749 

4,774 

16,179 

1,844 

9,077 

1,816 

12.737 

1,284 

9,600 

1,769 

12,653 

1.747 

8,452 

4,263 

14,462 

Shiloh  

1,754 

8.408 

2,855 

13.047 

1,730 

7.802 

3,717 

13,249 

Petersburg  (assault)  

^^•^.688 

8,513 

1,185 

11,386 

The  Union  losses  at  Bull  Run  (first  Manassas).  Jufj 
Cttptured  and  missing.  1,793:  ajggregate,  3,334, 


21,  1861,  were^    Killed^  470:  wounded,  1,071 


Confederate  Losses  in  the  CtvH  War. 

The  Confedentte  loss«-  m  particular  engagements  were  as  follows:  Bull  Run  (lirst  Manatisas),  July  21 
1861,  killed,  387;  wounded,  1,582;  captured  and  missing.  13:  aggregate,  1,982,  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn, 
February  14-16,  1862.  kilk-d,  466;  wounded,  1,534:  captured  and  missing,  13,829:  aggregate,  15,829.  Shiloh, 
Tenn.,  April  6-7,  1862,  killed,  1,723:  wounded,  8,012;  captured  and  missing,  969;  aggregate,  10,694.  Sever 
Days*  Battle,  Virginia,  June  25-July  1.  1862,  killed,  3,478;  wounded,  16,261;  captured  and  missing,  875 
aggregate,  20,614.  Second  Manassxis,  August  21-September  2,  1862,  killed^  1,481;  wounded  and  missing 
7,627;  captured  and  missing,  80;  aggregate,  9,197.  Antiet-am  campaign,  September  12-20,  1862,  killed 
1,886;  wounded,  9j348;  captured  and  missing,  1.367;  aggregate,  12,601.  I<Yederlcksburg,  December  13.  1862 
killed.  598;  wounded,  4,068;  captured  and  missing,  651;  aggregate,  5,315.  Stone  River,  Tenn..  December 
31,  1862,  killed,  1,294:  wounded,  7.945:  captured  and  missing,  1,027;  aggregate.  10,266.  Chvincellorsvllle. 
May  1-4.  1863,  killed,  1,665;  wounded.  9.081;  captured  attd  missing.  2.018:  aggr^ate,  12,764.  Gettysburg 
July  1-3,  1863,  killed,  2,592:  wounded,  12,706;  captured  and  missing.  5,150;  aggregate,  20.448.  Chicka* 
mauga.  September  19-20, 1863,  killed,  2,268;  wounded,  13,613;  captiu-ed  and  missing,  1,090;  aggregate,  16,971 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the^war;  AnYietam  the  bloodiest.  The  largest  armv  was  a,ssemble<: 
by  the  Confederates  at  the  seven  days'  Sght;  by  the  Unionists  at  the  Wilderness. 

Combined  Losses  of  North  and  South  in  the  CivU  War. 
-  The  number  ol  casualties  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  o 
1861-65,  according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  was  as  follows:  Killed  in  battle 
6^,058;  died  of  wounds,  43,012;  died  of  disease,  199,720;  other  (rau.ses,  such  as  accidents,  murder,  Confederac* 
prisons,  eti*.,  40,164;  total  died,  349,944;  total  deserted,  199.105.  Number  of  soldiers  in  the  Confederate 
service  who  died  of  wounds  or  disease  (partial  statement),  133,821;  deserted  (partial  statement),  104,428 
Nimiber  of  United  States  troops  captured  during  the  war,  212,608;  C^onfederate  troops  captiu-ed,  476,169. 
Number  of  United  States  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  16,431;  Confederate  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  248,599. 
Number  of  United  States  troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  30,156;  Confederate  troops  who  died  while  prL^- 
oners,  30,1.52. 
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The  Great  War — Declarations — Shi'p  Losses. 


DECLARATIONS  OF  WAR. 


Serbia  

Russia ....... 

France  

Belgium  

Britain  

Montenegro . . 

'Japan  

portugiil,  . ,  . , 
Italy. 

San  Marino.. . 

Koumania  

Greece  


War  Declared 
by  Central 
Powers. 


July  28, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  3. 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  23. 
Aug.  9, 
Aug.  27, 
Mar. .  9, 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 


Aug.  29,  1916 


War  Declared  T^„r^tinji 
Against  Oen-  ^J"^!^ 
tral  Powers, 


Aug.  9, 
Nov.  3, 
Aug.  3, 
April  7, 
Aug.  4, 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  23, 
Nov.  23, 
May  23, 
June  6, 
Aug.  27, 
Nov.  23, 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 


allies  and 
Associates. 


United  States. 

Panama  

Cuba  


Liberia .... 
CMna .  .  ,  , . 

Brazil  

Guatemala, 
Nicaragua... 

Hayti  

Honduras.  . 


War  Declared  War  Declared 
by  Central    Against  Cen- 
Powei-s .       tral  IPowers. 


April  6, 
April  7, 
April  7, 
July  22, 
Aug.  4, 
Aug.  14, 
Oct.  26. 
rjl21, 

July  12, 
July  19, 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


Duration 

of  War. 

Y. 

M. 

D, 

1 

7 

5 

1 

7 

4 

1 

7 

4 

1 

3 

20 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

28 

1 

0 

16 

0 

6 

21 

0 

6 

.5 

0 

3 

30 

0 

3 

23 

WHEN  UNITED  STATES  DIVISIONS  ARRIVED  IN  FRANCE. 


Divi- 
sion. 


1st  

za  

Z6th .  .  . 
42d. . . . 
41st.... 

32d  

5tli  

3d  


Arriv.  First 
Elements 
in  France. 


1917. 
June. 

August. 
September , 
November. 
December. 

1918. 
February. 
March. 
Marcb. 


Divi- 
sion. 


77tli. 
82d.  . 
35th. 
28th . 
4th.  . 
27th. 
6th.  . 
33d.  . 
30th. 


Arriv.  First 
Elements 
in  France. 


1^18. 
April. 
May. 
May. 
May. 
May. 
Maj'. 
May. 
May. 
May. 


Divi- 
sion. 


80  th. 
78th. 
83d.  . 
89th. 
92d.  . 
90  th. 
37th . 
29th. 
76th . 


Arriv,  First 
Elements 
in  France. 


1918. 
May. 
Jmie. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
Jime. 
June. 
July. 


Divi- 
sion. 


79th. 
91st.  , 
36th. 
85th . 
7th.  . 
81st.. 
88th. 
39th. 


AiTiv.  First 
Elements 
in  France. 


1918- 
July. 
July. 
July. 
August. 
August. 
August. 
August. 
August. 


Divi- 
sion. 

Arriv.  First 

Elements 

in  France. 

1917. 

40th. .  . 

August. 
September » 

87th .  .  . 

84th .  .  . 

September . 

86th .  ,  . 

September. 

34th.  .  . 

September. 

31st... . 

October. 

38th.  .  . 

October, 

8th.  .  .  . 

October. 

WAR  VESSELS  LOST  BY  BELLIGERENTS,  1914-1918  (TONNAGE  IN  PARENTHESES.) 

England:  BattlesMvs  (13) — Audacioui?  (24,000),  Oct.  29,  1914;  Bulwark  (15,000),  Nov.  2.5,  1914; 
Formidable  (15.000),  Jan.  1,  1915;  Irresistible  (15,000),  March  18.  1915;  Ocean  (12,950),  March  18.  1915; 
Goliath  (12,950).  May  12,  1915;  Triumph  (11,800),  May  25,  1915;  Majestic  (14,900),  May  27,  1915;  King 
Edward  VII.  (16,350),  Jan.  2,  1916;  Russell  (14,000),  April  27,  1916;  Britannia,  Nov.  9,  1918;  Cornwallis, 
Jan.  11.  1917:  Vanguard,  July  9,  1017. 

Battle  Cruisers  (3) — Queen  Mary  (27,000),  May  31,  1916;  Indefatigable  (18,750),  May  31,  1916;  Invin- 
cible (17,250),  May  31,  1916.  ' 

Cruisers  (14)— Hogue  (12,000),  Sept.  22,  1914;  Cressy  (12,000),  Sept.  22,  1914;  Aboukir  (12,000),  Sept. 

22,  1914;  Hawke  (7.350),  Oct.  15,  1914;  Good  Hope  114.100),  Nov.  1,  1914;  MonmoutL  x9,809),  Nov.  1.  1914; 
Argyll  (10,850),  Oct.  28,  1915;  Natal  (13,660),  Dec.  30,  1915;  Defence  (14,600).  May  31,  1916;  Warrior 
(13,660),  May  31,  1916;  Black  Prince  (13,660),  May  31,  1915;  Hampshire  (10,850),  Jime  6,  1916;  Cochrane. 
Nov.  14,  1918;  Drake,  Oct.  2,  1917. 

Light  CrvAsers  (13) — Ampliion  (3,360),  Aug.  6,  1914;  Pathfinder  (2,940).  Sept.  5.  1914;  Pegasus' (2, 135) 
Sent.  20,  1914;  Hermes  (5,600),  Oct.  31,  1914;  Aretlmsa  (3,600),  Feb.  14,  1916;  Falmouth  (5,250),  Aug.  19, 
1916;  Nottingham  (5.440),  Aug.  19,  1916;  Brilliant,  April  23,  1918;  Intrepid,  April  23,  1918;  Iphigenia,  April 

23,  1918;  Sirius,  April  23,  1918;  Thetis,  April  23,  1918;  Vindictive,  May  10,  1918. 

Other  naval  losses  were:  torpedo  gunboats,  5;  monitors,  6;  coast  defence  ship-*?,  1;  sloops,  18;  river 
gunboats,  1;  flotilla  leaders.  3;  destroyei-s,  64;  torpedo  boats,  11;  submarines,  54;  aircraft  carriers,  3;  patrol 
boats,  2;  mine  layere,  2;  training  ships,  1;  auxiliary  cruisers,  14,  including  the  Oceanic  (17,274),  V'iknor, 
Clan  Macnaughton,  Bayano,- Ramsey,  India,  Tara,  Abbas  and  Alcantara  (15,300):  armed  merchant  cruisers, 
11,  including  Galcarian,  .Avenger,  Champagne,  HDary,  Laurentic,  Marmora,  Moldavia,  Orama,  Otranto. 
Otway  and  Patia;  hospital  ships.  2;  armed  boarding  >stcam.ers,  13;  mine  sweepers,  2.   Grand  Total — 256. 

Note — British  merchant  vessels  sunk,  2,479.  of  7.759,000  tons;  lives  lost.  14,287.  Fishing  vessels 
sunk  675,  of  71,765  tons;  lives  lost,  434.  In  additJon,  592  lives  were  lost  on  vessels  damaged  or  molested 
but  not  sunk.  The  ciiuses  of  the  warship  losses  were  as  follows:  289  by  submarine,-  225  by  mine,  43  in 
action.  93  by  collision.  77  wrecked,  18  by  fire,  1  destroyed  to  avoid  capture,  and  69  by  various  unknown  causes, 

France:  Battleships  (4) — Bouvet  (12,000).  March  18.  1915;  Sulfren,  Nov.  26,  ;  1916;  Gaulois.  Dec. 
27,  1916;  Danton,  March  19,  1917.  Armored  Cruisers  (2)— Leon  Gambetta  (12.352)';  April  26,  1915;  Admiral 
Charner  (4,680),  Feb.  8,  1916.  Cruisers  (3)— Kiebe)',  June  27,  1917;  Chateaurenault,  Dec.  14,  1917;  Dupetit 
Thouars,  Aug.  7,  1918. 

Other  losses  were:  gunboats,  2;  torpedo  gunboats,  1;  sloops.  1;  destroyers,  II;  torpedo  boats,  10; 
submarines,  15;  mine  layers,  2;  auxiliary  cruisers,  3;  armed  merchant  cruisers,  2;  special  vessels,  1.  Grand 
Total— 57.  ' 

Russia:  Battlcshivs  (4)— Svobodnaya  Rossiyi?,  June  18_  1918;  Imperatritza  "Mari.\  a,  Oct.  20,  1916; 
Peresvyet,  Jan.  4, 1917;  llava,  Oct.  17,  1917.  Armored  Cruisers  {I) — Pallada  (7,775),  Ov.l.  11.  J/Jf  l.  Cruisers 
(2) — Chemtchug  (3,130);  Oct.  28,  1914;  Prut  (ex  Mediidieh),  May.  1918. 

Other  losses  were:  gunboats,  3;  armed  auxilLaries,  1;  mine  layers,  1;  aestr<;y'irs.:  23;  submarines,  10; 
hospital  ships,  3;  mine  layers,  1:  auxiliary  cruisers.  1. 

Japan:  BattlesMvs  (1)— Kawachi,  July  12,  19 IS.  Battle  Cruisers  (1)— Tsukuba,  Jan  I,  1017.  Li(;ht 
Cruisers  iS) — Kasagi,  July.  1916;  Otowa;  Takashiho,  July.  1917. 

Other  losses  were:  destroyers,  2;  t-orpedo  boatri,  1;  training  ships,  1;  siM'cijd  service  *irJii»s,  4.,  Grand 
Total—lZ.  . 

Italy:  BataesJiips  (3)— Benedetto  Brin  (13,215),  Sept.  28,  1915;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  i;22,022),  Am  , 
1916;:Regina  Margherita,  Dec.  11,  1916.  Armored  Cruisers  (2) — Amalfi  (9,958),  July  7,  1^)1»;  Garibaldi 
(7,234),  July  18.  1915.  Other  loss(?s:  mining  vessels,  1;  monitors,  1;  flotilJa  leadere,  1;  (J^troyoJ^.  8:  torpedo 
boats,  4;  submarines.  8;  gunboats,  1;  transports,  1;  auxiliary  cruisers,  2.  Grand  Tem—^1.  Note — The 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  raised  and  towed  to  a  dry  dock,  in  1919,  and  restored.  Portugal:  Oi^e  river  gun- 
boat.    Roumania:    One  torpedo  boat.    Greece:    One  destroyer.  .  :  .t;;fii   =  ■■  ^ 
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WAR  VESSELS  LOST  BY  BELLIGERENTS— Can«nM6d. 

Germany:  Baiaeships  (1) — Pommern  (12.997),  May  31,  1916.  BatUe  Cruisers  (2) — Lutzow  (28.000), 
May  31,  1916:  Goeben  (22.635)  (sold  to  TurKey),  Aug.  13  1914.  Armored  Cruisers  (6) — Yorck  (9,350), 
Nov.  3,  1914;  Schornboret  (11.420),  Dec.  8.  1914:  Gneisenau  (11,420).  Dec.  8,  1914;  FrJodrich  Karl  (8,858), 
Dec.,  1914,  Blueeher  (15,550).  Jan  25  1915.  Ptlnz  Aoaibert  ^8,868).  Oct.  23  1916.  hmuller  Cruisers  (18) 
(ranging  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons) — Breslau  (sold  to  Turkey).  Aug.  13,  1914;  Magdeburg,  Aug.  27,  1914; 
Mainz,  Aug.  28.  1914;  Koeln  and  Ariadne.  Aug.  28.  1914.  Hela,  Sept,  13,  1914;  Karlsrutie,  Nov.  4,  1914; 
Emden,  Nov;  9,  1914,  Leipzig,  Dec.  8  1914-  Nurnberg,  Dec.  8,  1914;  Dresden,  March  14,  1915,  Kpnigsborg, 
July  11,  1915;  Undine,  Nov  7.  1915;  Bremen  Dec  17.  1915:  Elbing,  May  31,  1916;  Weisbadefl;  Rostock 
and  FraueulOb.  May  31,  1916.    Light  Cruisers  (1)— Elbing.  May  31,  J916. 

Other  losses  were:  mining  vessels  28  gunboats.  11;  destroyers,  60;  torpedo  boats,  29;  Submarines, 
197;  mine  layers,  6;  auxiliarv  cruisers,  20,  including  the  Cap  Trafalgar  (18,710),  Sept.  14,  1914;  and  th€ 
Kaiser  Wllh^m  der  Grosse  (13,952).  Aug.  26,  1914;  survey  ships,  2;  armed  auxiliaries,  16,  including  some  of 
those  interned  by  the  U.  3.  and  other  powers. 

"    The  shjp3  sent  to  Scapa  Flow,  where  the  scuttling  by  their  crews  occurred,  were:  (dreadnought.s)  von 
der  i'ann,  Moltke,  Kaiser,  Frledricb  der  Grosse.  Kaiserin.  Koenig  Albert,  Frinz  Regent  Luitpold,  Seldlitz, 
Koenig,  Grosser  Kurfurst,  Markgraf,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm.  Derfflinger.  Hindenburg,  Baden,  Bayern;  (pro-' 
tected  cruisers)  Strassburg,  Dresden,  Eraden,  Frankfurt  Koln,  Nurnberg,  Brummer,  and  Bremser. 

Austria-Hungary:  BatUeships  (3)— Szent  Istvan,  June  10.  1918;  Wien,  Dec.  10,  1917;  Viribus Unltls, 
Nov.  1.  1918.  Cruisers  (2)— Zenta  (2,264),  Aug.  16.  1914-  Kaiserin  Elizabeth  (3,937),  Nov.  7.  1914.  Other 
losses:  river  monitors,  1;  training  ships,  1;  destroyers,  5;  torpedo  boats,  5;  submarines,  12.    Or  arid  Total — 29. 

Turkey:  Battleships  (2) — Mussudyeh  (10.000),  DCe.  14,^  1914;  Barbarossa  (9,900),  Aug.  8,  1915. 
Crtttscrs  U) — Medjidieh  (3,330),  April  3,  1915.  Other  losses:  light  cruisers,  1  (Breslau);  armed  auxiliaries, 
1;  gunboats,  13;  torpedo  vessels,  1,  destroyers,  3;  torpedo  boats,  6;  submarines,  2  (both  German);  mine 
layers,  2.   Grand  Total — 32. 


LOSSES  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  DURING  THE  LATE  WAR. 

THE  following  Is  a  list,  according  to  the  most  authentic  Information  on  file  in  the  Oflacc  of  NavaJ  Intel- 
ligence, of  all  naval  losses  from  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 


Name. 


Tonnage. 


Lives 
Lost. 


Date. 


BY  SUBMARINES. 

Antilles  

Alcedo  

Jacob  Jones  

Lake  Moor  

Rockefeller,  Wm . . . 
President  Lincoln . , 

Covington   

Westover  

Westbridge  

Montiinaii  

Mt.  Vernon* ...... 

Buena  Ventura . .  . . 

Tampa  

Ticonderoga.  

BY  MINES. 

Pratt  Herbert  Lt.. 

Calif ornian.  

San  Diego.  ,  

Minhesotat  

Saetia  

BY  COLLISION. 

Mohawk  

Chauncey  

S.  C.  No.  141  

F  1  

Zaanland .   

Wakiva  II  , . .  . 

Schurz  ,  . .  . 

Oosterdljk  

S.  C.  No,  187  

S.  C.  No.  60  

Herman  Frasch  

S.  C.  No.  397.  ...  . 

Westgate  

Shaw  

Tarantula  

MISCEL.  SINKINGS. 

Rehoboth  

S.  C.  No.  117.  ...  . 


Bauraan  

Guinevere  

Elfreda  

:Mariner  

Cherokee ........ 

Cyclops  

No.  8429  

Montauk  

S.  C.  No.  209 . , . , 
S.  C  No.  219 ...  . 
Lake  Borgno. . . . . 
Ophir  , . 


Transport  

Armed  yacht. . . 

Destroyer  

Cargo  steamer . 

Tanker  

Transport  

Transport  

Army  supply. . . 

NO  T  S  

Array  account. , 

Transport  

Army  cargo  

C  G.  C  

Animal  cargo.  . 


Tanker  

Canio.  .s  

Cruiser  

Battleship  

N.  O,  T.  S  


,878  gross  

981  gross  

,265  gross  

,955  gross  

,157  gross  

,167  gross  

.339  gross  

,800  gross  

,660  gross.  

,659  gross  

,372  gross  

,881  gross  

,181  displacement. 
.130  gross  


7,145  gross  

5,658  gross  

13,680  displacement, 
16,000  displacement, 

2,873  gross  


70 
20 
62 
45 

3 
26 

6 

8 

4 

5 
36 
64 
112 
t2l6 

None. 
None. 

50 
None. 


Oct.  17. 
Nov.  5, 
Dec.  6, 
April  11 
May  18, 
May  31, 
July  1, 
July  11, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept.  5, 
Sept.  16, 
Sept.  26, 
Sept.  30, 


191 

1917 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 


Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed, 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed.§ 
Torpedoed.^ 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed. 
Torpedoed. 

Shelled  and  torpedoed. 


June  2,  1918 
June  23,  1918 
July  19,  1918 
Sept.  29,  1918 
Nov.  9,  1918 


Revenue  cutter  

Destroyer  

Submarine  chaser. . 

Submarine.  *. .  . 

Cargo . . .  „  

Yacht  

Cruiser  

Cargo  

Submarine  chaser. . 
Submarine  chaser . . 
Transport  (Army) , 
Submarine  chaser. . 

Cargo  (Army)  

Destroyer  

Special  patrol  


Armed  trawler . . . . 
Submarine  chaser. . 


1,148  displacement. 
592  displacement 
75  gross  


5,417  gross.  ...... 

853  gross  

1,630  displacement, 
8.251  gross  

75  gross  

75  gross  

3.803  gross.  ...... 

75  gross  

8,800  dead-weight. 
J  >100  displacement 


254  gross . 
75  gross. 


Trawler  , 

Yacht   ,  , 

Yacht  

Tug  

Tug  

Collier  

Motor  patrol  

Patrol  boat . :  

Submarine  chaser. . 
Submarine  chaser. , 

Army  account  , 

N.  O.  T.  S  


304  gross  

499  gross  

164  displacement 

220  gross  

272  gross ....... 

19,360  displacement. 


641  gross. 

75  gross . 

75  gross . 
2,100  gross . 
7.089  


None. 

18 
None, 

19 
None. 
2 
1 

None. 
None. 
2 
16 
None. 
7 
12 
None, 

None. 
None, 

None, 
None, 
None, 
Nonet, 

23 
293 
2 
7 
17 


Oct.  1, 
Nov.  19, 
Dec.  13, 
Dec.  17, 
May  13, 
May  22, 
June  21, 
July  11, 
Aug.  4, 
Oct.  1, 
Oct,  4, 
Oct.  5, 
Oct,  7, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  28, 

Oct.  8, 
Dec.  22, 

Jan,  12, 
Jan.  25, 
Feb.  21, 
Feb.  26, 
Feb,  26, 
April  21, 
July  10, 
Aug.  21, 
Aug,  27, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  22, 
Nov.  11, 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1917 
1917 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
lOli"' 


With  0-13. 


Burned;  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard. 

Struck  rock. 

Foimdered. 
Foundered. 

Mysteriously  disap'r'd. 
German  shore  battery. 
Driven  ashore. 
Slielled  by  mistake. 
Internal  explosion.. 
Struck  rock. 
Internal  explosion.  


*  Torpedoed;  made  port,   t  Mined;  made  port.    $  216  lost,  2  captured.    §  Salvaged. 
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BATTLESHIPS— SINGLE  CALIBRE. 
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Name  and  Official 
Number,  • 


Turret 
Guns. 


Secondary 
Guns. 


An  tl- Aircraft 
Gruns. 


Sub- 
merged 
Torpedo 
Tubes. 


No. 
Offi- 
cers. 


No. 
Men. 


Arizona  (39)  

Arkansas  <33)  

CaUfomia  (44)  

Colorado  (45)  

Oelaware  (28)  

Florida  (30)  

Idabo  (42)  .  .  .  ;  

Maryland  (46)  

Michigan  (27)  

,  Mississippi  (41)  

Montana  (51)  

Nevada  (36)  

New  Mexico  (40) .  . . 

New  York  (34) .  .  . . . 

North  Carolina  (52) . 

North  Dakota  (29). . 
-Oklahoma  (37)  

Pennsylvania  (28) . . . 

South  Carolina  (26) . 

South  Dakota  (49) .  . 

Tennessee  (43)  

Texas  (35)  

Utah  (31)  

Washington  (47) .... 

Wast  Virginia  (48)  .  . 

Wyoming  (32)  

Indiana  (50)  

Number  f53)  

Number  (.54)  


12  14". 
12  12", 
12  14», 
8  16", 
10  12*, 
10  12". 
12  14", 
8  16", 
8  12". 
12  14", 
12  16". 
10  14", 
12  14", 
10  14", 
12  16", 
10  12", 
)0  14", 
12  14", 
8  12", 
12  16". 
12  14", 
10  14", 
10  12", 
8  16", 
8  16^ 
12  12", 
12  16", 
12  16". 
12  16", 


45  cal. 
66  cal. 
50  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal. 
50  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal, 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
45  cal. 
50  cal. 
45  cal. 
50  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  caJ. 
45  cal. 
45  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal. 
60  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 


14  5*.  51  cal. 
16  5",  51  cal, 
14  5".  51  cal. 
14  .5",  51  cal. 
14  5",  51  cal. 
12  5",  51  oal. 
,  51  cal. 


14  5", 
14  5" 
14  3", 
14  5", 
16  6", 
12  5* 
14  5" 
16  5" 


51  cal. 

50  cal. 

51  cal. 
53  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 


16  6",  53  cal. 
14  5",  51  cal. 


12  .5", 
14  5". 
14  3", 
16  6", 
14  5". 


,  51  cal. 
,  51  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
.  53  cal. 
,  51  cal. 
16  5",  51  cal. 
12  5",  51  cal. 
14  5",  51  cal. 
14  5",  51  cal. 
16  5",  51  cal. 
16  6">  53  cal. 
16  6",  53  cal. 
16  6",  53  cal. 


4  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  caL 
4  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
4*3"  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
,  .50  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
_  ,  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
,  30  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
,  50  cal. 
.  .50  cal. 


4  3", 
2  3", 
2  3", 
4  3", 
2  3", 
4  3", 


4  3", 
4  3". 
2  3", 
4  3", 
4  3", 
4  3". 


2  21* 
2  21' 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 

2  2r 
2  2r 

2  21* 
2  21" 
2  21" 
4  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
4  21" 
2  21" 
2  21* 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 


65 
65 
61 
63 
63 
65 
61 
61 
65 


1,565 
1,529 
1,565 
1;565 
1,321 
1,321 
1,535 
"1,565 
1,095 
1,535 


63 
65 
63 


1,535 
1.495 
1.482 


64 
63 
65 
61 


1.221 
1.565 
1.495 
1,295 


63 
63 
61 
61 
65 


1.565 
1,549 
1,321 
1,565 
1*565 
1.529 


None  of  the  ships  of  the  above  class  has  any  torpeao  tubes  above  water.  In  addition  to  the  guns 
mentioned  in  the  table,  the  Colorado,  Maryland,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia  have  4  6-pdr.  saluting 
fjannon     Number  of  men  includes  marines,  also  chief  petty  officers. 

In  May,  1919,  the  Navy  Department  opened  bids  for  two  dreadnoughts,  the  Iowa  and  Massachusetts, 
mean  trial  displacement  43,000  tons  each;  over-all  length,  684  feet;  breadth,  106  feet;  mean  draft,  33  feet: 
speed,  33  knots,  with  an  8,000-mile  radius.    They  will  cost,  unarmed,  over  $22,000,000  apiece.    The  average 
time  required  to  build  a  battleship  is  2  years  7  months. 
,  The  Tennessee  went  in  commission  .June  3,  1920. 

BATTLESHIPS— MIXED  CALIBRE. 


8 

6" 

40 

cal. 

2  3" 

50  cal. 

12 

3". 

50 

cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21" 

8 

3", 

50 

cal. 

.    2  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21" 

8 

6". 

40 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

4 

3", 

50 

cal. 

4 

4", 

40 

cal. 

12 

3", 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21" 

8 

5", 

40 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

8 

5". 

40 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

12 

3", 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21** 

8 

6", 

50 

cal. 

2  .3", 

50  cal. 

2  18" 

4 

3", 

50 

cal. 

12 

3", 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21" 

8 

6", 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

2  18*^ 

8 

3'\ 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  c^l. 

4  21" 

12 

3", 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21" 

8 

3", 

50 

cal. 

2  3". 

50  cal.- 

4  2L"  _ 

8 

6", 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

2  18" 

4 

3", 

50 

cal. 

8 

3^, 

50 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21" 

12 

3", 

50 

cal. 

2  3". 

50  cal. 

4  21* 

8 

3", 

50 

cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21* 

8 

6", 

40 

cal. 

2  3", 

50  cal. 

14 

6", 

53 

cal. 

4  3", 

50  cal. 

'  *4  21*  ■ 

14 

6", 

53 

cal. 

4  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21* 

14 

6", 

53 

cal. 

4  3". 

50  cal. 

4  21* 

14 

6", 

53 

cal. 

4  3", 

50  cal. 

•    4  21" 

14 

6", 

53 

cal. 

4  3", 

50  cal. 

4  21" 

14 

6", 

53 

cal. 

4  .3". 

.50  cal. 

4  21* 

Alabama  (8)  

Connecticut  (18) . 

Georgia  (15)  

niinois  (7) ..... . 

Indiana  (1)  

Iowa  (4) ....... . 

Kansas  (21)  

Kearsarge  (5)  .  . . . 
Kentucky  (6)  . . . . 


Louisiana  (19)  

Maine  (10)  

Massachusetts  (2) . . . . 

Minnesota  (22)  

Missouri  (11)  

Nebraska  (14)  

New  Hampshire  (25) . 

New  Jersey  (16)  

Ohio  (12)  

Oregon  (3)   


Rhode  Island  (17)  . 

Vermont  (20)  

Virginfa  (13)   

Wisconsin  (9) ..... ,  

Constellation  (2)  

Constitution  (5) ...  ^ ...  . 
liexington  (1)  . 

Ranger  (4) ...  *  

Saratoga  (3) . ;  

Number  6  , , . 


4  1.3", 

r  4 12", 

I  8  8", 
;  4  12". 
18  8", 
4  13", 
f  4  13", 
18  8", 
f  4  12", 

[  8  8", 
[  4  13", 
14  8", 
I  4  13", 


4  12" 
;  4  13" 

\8  8" 
J  4  12" 
\8  8" 
4  12" 
f  4  12" 
18  8" 
/  4  12". 
\  8  8* 
/  4  12" 
\  8  8" 
4  12" 
/  4  13" 
\  8  8", 
J  4  12" 
\8  8" 
/  4  12", 
\8  8", 
I  4  12", 
\  8  8", 
4  13", 
8  16", 
8  16", 
8  16", 
8  16", 
8  16", 
8  16" 


3o  cai. 
45  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  r 
40  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  / 
35  cal. 
35  cal.  1 
35  cal.  / 
35  cal,  \ 
35  cal.  / 
45  cal.  V 
45  cal.  i 
35  cal.  \ 
35  cal.  / 
35  cal.  \ 
35  cal.  / 
45  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  / 
40  cal. 
35  cal. 
35  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal.  f 
40  cai. 
40  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal. 
45  cal.  / 
40  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  i 
40  cal. 
35  cal  \ 
45  cal.  / 
40  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  i 
45  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  ; 
40  cal.  \ 
45  cal.  i 
35  cal. 
60  cal. 
50  caL 
50  cal. 
60  caL 
50  cal. 
.50  cal 


43 
52 

52 
43 
41 

41 
52 
39 
39 
l>2 
44 
41 
52 
44 
52 
52 
52 
44 
41 
52 
52 

52 
43 


845 
1,252 

1,066 
81S 
810 

845 
1,281 

853 
853 
1,253 
916 

810 
1,271 
1,054 
1.056 

1,292 
1,056 
916 
810 
1,090 
1.292 
1,090 
791 
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lij  addition  to  their  submerged  torpedo  tubas,  the  Constellation,  Constitiftion,  Lexington,  Ranger,  and 
atoga  have,  each  of  them,  4  21"  torT>edo  tubes  above  water. 
Tue  Georgia,  Kearsarge,  Kentucky.  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia  have,  each. 


4  8*  guns  in  superimposed  turrets 


ARMORED  CRUISERS. 


Name  and  Official 

NUJIBER. 


Frederick  (8)  

Kuatington  (5)  .  .  .  . 

Montaiia  (33)  

>?orth  Carolina  (12) 
Pittsburgh  (4;  ..... 

Pueblo  (7)  

Seattle  (ll)  

South  Dakota  

Amphitrite.  ....... 

Clieyenue  (10) . ;  .  . . 

Mx>nadnock  

Monterey  

Ozark  (7)  

TfiJlahassee  (9)  

Tonopah  (8)  ... 


Turret 
Guna. 


4  8*,  45  cal. 
4  8",  45  cal. 
4  10",  40  cal. 
4  10",  40  cal. 
4  8",  45  cal. 
4  8",  45  cal. 
4  10",  40  cal. 
4   8",  45  cal. 


Secondary 
Guns. 


/  4  6",  50  cal.  \ 
4  \  10  3",  50  cal.  / 

7  4  6",  50  cal  1 
^  10  3",  50  cal.  1 
4  6^,  50  cal.  T 
12  3",  .50  cal.  1 
4  6":,  50  cal  \ 
12  3",  50  cal.  i 
4  6",  50  cal.  \ 
10  3",  50  cal  / 
J  4  6",  50  cal.  \ 
\  10  3'-',  50  cal.  1 
r  4  6",  50  cal.  \ 
\  2  3",  50  cal.  ; 
J  14  6",  50  cal.  \ 
I  10  3",  50  cal.  / 


Anti-Aircraft 


2  3",  50  cal. 
2  3".  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 
50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
50  cal. 


2  3 
2  3' 
2  3' 

2  3' 


y.l- 


Sub- 

merged 
Tori)edo 
Tubes. 

2  18" 
2  18" 
4  21" 
4  21" 
2  18" 

4^1" 

2  18" 


No. 

om- 

50 
50 
53 
53 
50 
50 
50 


MONITORS. 


4  10", 
2  12", 


30  cal. 
40  cal. 


4  10",  30  cal. 
r  2  10",  30  cal.  \ 
t  2  12",  35  cal.  [ 

2  12",  40  cal. 

2  12",  40  cal. 

2  12",  40  cal. 


/  2  4",  40  cal 
1  2  3-pdr. 
J  4  4",  50  cal.  1 
\  2  6-pdr.  I 
J  2  4",  40  cal 
\  4  6-pdr. 

6  6-pdr. 

4  4",  50  cal 

2  0-pdr. 

4  4",  50  cal, 

\  2  6-pdr. 

i  4  4",  50  cal.  \ 

\  2  6-pdr.  / 


18 

17 

18 
18 

17 

17 

17 

1,075% 
L075. 

i;o98; 

1 .098^ 
1 ,075 
1 ,075 
1.09S 
1.075 


226 

224> 

232 

232;^ 

224 


CRUISERS— FIRST  CLASS. 


Name  and 
Official  No. 


Brooklyn  (3) . . . 
Charleston  (22) 


Rochester  (2) . . 
St.  Louis  (20) . . 


Guns. 


8  8",  35  cal.;  8  .5",  40  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  4  6-pdr. 

saluting  

12  6",  50  cal.;  4  3",  50  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  4  3-pdr. 

saluting   .  .  /  

4  8",  45  cal.;  10  5",  50  cal.;  2  3",  50  cal.  anti-aircraft. 
12  6",  .50  cal.;  4  3",  50  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft  


41 
45 
45 


7.54 

582 
754 


CRUISERS 


-SECOND  CLASS. 


Chicago  

Columbia  (12) .  . 
Minneapolis  (13) 

Olympia  (6)  

No.  4  

No.  5  

No.  6-.  

No.  7  

No.  8  

No.  9  .'.  .  . 

No.  .10 ,  

No;  VI .  :  .  .  .  ■  .  .  . 

No.  12.  .  .  .  . 

No.  13  ; .  .  

Albany. : 

Amilston  (0)  

Birmingbara  (2) . 
Chattanooga  (16) 
Chester  (t) : .  .  .  . 

Cincjnnat.i  (7>  

Cleveland  (19) .  , 
Denver  (14)  ...  . 
Des  Moines  (15) . 
Galveston  (17):. , 
Mj^r]3lehead 'Ul) 
New 'Orleans. . .  . 

Safem  (3)  .  .  :  !  . 
Tacoma  (18)  


4  5",  51  cal 
3  6",  45  cal 
3  6",  45  cal. 

saluting .  . 
10  5",  51  cal. 
8  6",  53  cal.  ; 
.53  cal.; 
53  cal.; 
53  cal.; 
53  cal.; 
53  cal.; 
8  6".  53  cal.; 
8  6",  53  cal.; 
8  6",  53  cal.; 
8  6'-,  53  cal.; 


i  1  3-pdr.;  2  1-pdr.;  2  machine   .  , 

;  4  4",  40  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft.  

4  4",  40  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  2  1-pdr. 


8  6", 


8  6", 
8  , 


;  2  1-pdr, 
2  3"  anti- 
2  3"  anti- 
2  3"  anti- 
2  3"  anti- 
,2  3"  aiiti- 
2  3"  anti- 
2  3"  anti- 
2  3"  anti- 
2  3"  anti- 
2  3"  anti- 


•aircraft ; 
•aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
-aircraft; 
-airci'^f  t ; 
-aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
•a,ircraft; 


2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-ptfr. 
2  3-pdr. 


saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 
saluting . 


2  21" 
.2  21" 
21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
2  21" 
?  21" 


twin, 
twin, 
twin, 
twin, 
twin, 
twin, 
twin, 
twin, 
twin, 
twin. 


above  water 
above  water 
above  water 
above  water 
above  water, 
above  water' 
above  water 
above  wat^r 
above  water 
above  water 


30 

403 

29 

451 

29 

460 

28 

411 

34 

330 

34 

330 

34 

330 

34 

330 

34 

330 

34 

330 

34 

330 

34 

330 

34 

,330 

34 

330 

CRUISERS— THIRD  CLASS. 


8  5", 

8  4''", 

4  5", 

5  5", 
4  5", 

9  5", 


59  cal.;  2  3-pdr  

40  cal.,  R.  F.  .  

51  cal.;  2  3".  50  cal.;  1  3"  anti-aircriifi  , 

.50  caL;  6  6-pdr  ,  

51  cal.;  2  3",  50  cal,;  1  3"  anti-air, 

40.  cal.;  4  6-pdr.  S.  A.  .......  . 

•50  cal,;  6  6-pdr  

50  cal.;  6  6-p<lr .  

.50  cal  ;  6  6-pdr    

50  cal.;  6  6-pdr  

40  cal. ...  .  .  .  .-.  ...  .'.  :  

50  cal.;  2- 1-pdr .   .  ,  ,  , 

40  cal.;  4  6-pdr .  .......  

51  cal.;  2  3",  .50  cal.;  1  3"  anti-aircraft . 

60  cal.;  6  6-pdr  . , , ; .  . 


2  21.*,  above  water. . 


17 
17 

31 2 

!7 
17 

294 

333 

17 

313 

17 

332 

17 

255- 

f 

,  321 
■>277 
387 

17 

294 
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SUMMARY  OF  VESSELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY.  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1920. 


Xypb. 

Fit  for  Service. 
Including  Thosk 
Under  Repair. 

Under 
Construction. 

authorized  but 
Not  Placed. 

Total, 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment. 

Num- 
ber. 

DLsplace- 
ment. 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment . 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment. 

16 
23 

403,450 
308,146 

11 

399,800 

2 

86,400 

f  29 
23 
6 
8 
7 

889.650 
308.146 
211,800 
111,900 
24.964 
36,766 

6 

211,800 

8 
7 
4 

111.900 
24^,964 
36,765 

Subtotal,  armored  ships ...... 

58 

885,225 

' ' '  I-. 
17 

■  " 

611,600 

2 

86,400 

-  77 

1,583.225 

4 
15 
93 
15 
17 
79 
37 

2 

300 

25.065 
47,820 
94,583 
6,275 
3,146 
29,886 
34,410 
1,000 
23,100 

10 

71,000 

14  • 

96,065 
47,820 
395,839 
6,276 
3,146 
.  102,970 
37,560 
60,000 
26,334 

232 

286,676 

12 

■I4,58a 

.  -337 

77 
2 
58 
36 

73,084- 
3.150 

4a,000 . 
3,234 

.  9  - 

. -167- 
39 

336 

Subtotal,  unarmored  ships .... 

582 

265,285 

483 

486,144 

.  21 

14.580 

1,066 

766.009 

17 
14 
12 

5 
5 
6 
21 
13 
50 
15 

08,860 
13,300 
8,711 
57,295 
33,900 
34.097 
248,989 
83,891 
22.572 
43,356 

3 

31,800 

.  20. 
49 
12 
6. 
5 

130.680 
51,300 
8,711 
67,595 
33.900 
43,897 
293,389 
115,091 
58,922 
43,356 

35 

38.666 

10.000 

i 

3 
2 
81 

9,800 
44,400 
21,200- 
%  36,350 

24 
16 
131 
15 

.  1 

10,000 

Uriserviceabie  for  war  purposes. . 
Subtotal  non-flghting  ships;. . . 
Total  

158 

644.971 

127 

149,750 

.  .  .  5 

.  52,100 

290 

-  846,821 

778 

1,795,481 

627 

1,247.494 

.  28 

153,080 

1,433 

3,196.065 

The  battle  cruisera  referred  to  in  the  above  summary  are  the  Lexington,  ConsteUation,  Sai'atoga,  Ranger, 
and  Constitution. 

The  destroyers  mostly  have  4  21"  triple  torpedo  tubes  ami  4  4*  .50  cal.  guns.  The  gunboats  usually 
bave  4  4"  40  cal.  guns. 

ENLISTMENTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 
(In  year  ending  June  30.) 

'  '     I  1909.  I  1910.  I  1911.  !  1912.  I  1913.  I  1914.  I  1915.  I  1916.  j  1917.  1  1^18.  {  1919.  |  1^20." 

Number  in  service. |44,129!45,076!47.612!47,515|48.068j52.667!  52.561  !.54,234|l71.133i435.398l59.004l65.282 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  "NEW"  U.  S.  NAVY  SINCE  1883. 


Fisc.  Year, 
1884. 

1885  

1886, .  .  . 
1887 ...... 

1888 ...... 

1889 ...... 

1890 . .    . . 

1891 ...... 

1892 ...... 

1893 ...... 


Dollars. 


17.189.340 
16,798,714 
18.256,330 
17,412,520 
26,091,338 
20,935.211 
22.246.537 
24,742,253 
32,723,493 
24.025,689 


Fisc.  Year 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Dollars. 


22,928,2.57 
25,759.216 
30,686,652 
31.268.275 
62.993.513 

119.921.780 
59,088,547 
66,220.984 

-  84,442.711 
82,592,228 


FLSCi  Year, 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Dollars. 


87,926,217 
113,523>469 
105,105,890 
104,629,684 
108,124,421 
124,618.808 
137.779,343 
133,376,688 
128,207,383 


FISC.  YEAR, 


1913  

1914  

1915  .  . 

1916.  

1917  

1918  

1019  

1920.,  .  . 
1921 ... .. . 


Dollars. 


30,644,876 
142.968,280 
147.788,807 
156,930.035 
318,389,968 
1,685,311.786 
1.685.179,554 
613,371,839 
433,270,574 


CORRESPONDING  GRADES  IN  ARMY.  NAVY.  AND  MARINE  CORPS. 


Navy. 

Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

Navy. 

Army  and  Marine  Ooriw. 

Admiral  

General. 

Lieutenant  General, 
Major  General. 
Brigadle*"  General. 
Brigadier  General. 
Colonel. 

Lieutenant  Colonel, 

Major. 

Captain . 

First  Lieutenant. 

Second  Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  Commander. 

Lieutenant  

Lieutenant,  junior  grade. 

Rear  Admiral,  first  nine. . 
Rear  Admiral,  second  nine 

SuverdreadnougM — Name  given  to  some  vessels  of  the  dreadnought  t>T)e.  .  The  displacement  is 
25,000  tons  or  more.  The  speed  attained  may  be  twenty-five  knots  or  .sea  miles  (a  sea  mUe.is  2.000  yarcia). 
and  the  maCin  battery  consists  of  guns  of  13.5  inches  calibre  or  better.   . 

Torpedo — A  development  of  great  importance  in  naval  warfare.  .  It  is  associated  sviih  the  names  of 
Whit^h^d,  an  Englishman,  and  other  inventors.  The  modern  so-called,  automobile  torpedo  in  general  use 
is  of  the  shape  of  a  cigar.  It  carries  in  its  nose  or  head. a  charge  of  250.  pounds  of  .guncotton,  which  is  ex- 
ploded by  concus.sion  when  it  strikes  the  object  aimed  at.  Abaft  the. explosive  chamber  is  an  air  chamber 
containing  the  compressed  air  which  supplies  the  motor  power.  .  Behind  this.  air.  chamber,  is.  a  balance  cham- 
ft)er  containing  the  steering  apparatus  for  directing  the  rudders.  .  Behind  thla  again  are  the  engines  to  re- 
volve the  shvft  running  to  two  screw  propellers.  

Torpedo  Boat^i — Small  vessels  whose  main  oitensive  armament  \»  a  torpedo  shot  through  ft  tube*  They 
rely  upon  high  speed,  small  size  and  a  few  light  guns  for  defense. 
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COST  OF  U.  S.  WARSHIPS— DATE  OF  COMMISSION. 


BattJeshiDS.  first  line: 

Michigan  

Delaware  

North  Dakota  

Florida  

Utah  

Wyomhig  

Arkansas  

New  York  

Texas  

Nevada  

Oklahoma  , 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Arizona  

New  Mexico  

Mississippi  


South  Carolina. 


Total. 


Battleships,  second  class: 

Massachusetts  

Oregon  

Iowa  

Kearsarge  , 

Kentucky   , 

Illinois   , 

Alabama  

Wisconsin  

Maine  ,  

Mi&souri ...   

Ohio   .   

Virginia  w   

Nebraska .  .  

Georgia  

New  Jersey  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

Louisiana  

Vermont  

Kansas  

Minnesota  

New  Hampshire  


Total   .  .  .  :  :  120,873,942 


Cost  of  Hull 
and  Mach. 
Including 
Armor. 


Dollars. 
5,669.186 
5,693.620 
6,830,796 
7.246,687 
8,983,866 
7.002,295 
9.252,338 
8,376,822 
9,692,582 
9,373,440 
9,924.000 
10.112.054 
11,702,225 
11,013,873 
12.659,240 
11,336,360 


144,869,385 


5,333, 
5,401, 
5,914, 
5,162, 
4,429, 
4,418, 
4,073, 
4,077, 
4,162, 
4,567, 
4,438, 
4,475, 
5,491, 
5,679, 
5,541, 
5,385, 
5,360, 
6,394, 
6,065, 
6,166, 
6,208, 
6,149, 
5,976, 


,708 
,845 
,022 
,587 
,890 
,095 
,429 
,010 
,617 
,464 
,925 
,375 
,036 
,516 
,279 
806 
,125 
,758 
,531 
,267 
,541 
,874 
.237 


Cost  of 
Equipage, 
Including 
Armam't. 


Dollars. 
1,002,699 
962.154 
1.405,121 
1,304,794 
1,376,113 
1,502,197 
1,824,781 
1,684,632 
1.630,548 
1,508,084 
1,477,072 
1.436,519 
1.691,456 
1,579,659 
46,510 
2,219,964 


22.742,308 


465,666 
146.177 
605.104 


506,659 
602,142 
557,421 
560,482 
529,925 
657,843 
737,520 
690,798 
915,726 
941.681 
994,009 
1.027,650 
1,096,652 
1,310,845 
1,276,532 
1,197,477 
1,138,139 
1,299,613 
1,090.534 


Total 
Cost, 


Dollars. 
6.671,886 
6.655.774 
8,235.917 
8,551.481 
10,359.979 
8,504.492 
11,077,119 
10»061,454 
11,323.130 
10.971,524 
11.401,073 
11,548,573 
13,393,681 
12,593,532 
12,705,750 
13,556,324 


Mar.  1, 
Jan.  4, 
April  4. 
April  11, 
Sept.  15, 
Aug.  31. 
Sept.  25, 
Sept.  17, 
April  15, 
Mar.  12. 
Mai'.  11. 
May  2, 
June  12, 
Oct.  17, 
May  20, 
Dec.  18. 


167,611,692 


5,799,374 
5,548,022 
6,519,126 
5,162.587 
4,936,550 
5,020,237 
4,830,850 
4,637,492 
4,692,543 
5,225,307 
5,176,446 
5,166,174 
6,406,762 
6,621,197 
6,535,288 
6.413,456 
6,456,777 
7,705,60a 
7,342,063 
7,363,744 
7,346,680 
7,449,487 
7,066.771 


18.348,599  139,222,-541 


Dat«  of 
First 
Commission. 


Nov.  20, 
June  10, 
July  15. 
June  16, 
Feb.  20, 
May  15, 
Sept.  16, 
Oct.  16. 
Feb.  4, 
Dec.  29. 
Dec.  1. 
Oct.  4. 
May  7. 
July  1, 
Sept.  24, 
May  12. 
Feb.  19, 
603.*Sept.  29, 
June  2, 
Mar.  4, 
April  18, 
Mar.  9. 
Mar.  19, 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1918 
1917 


1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 


Time  from 

Laying 
Keel  to  1st 
Commis. 


Yrs.  Mos, 


3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

7 

2 

11 

3 

■  A 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

Si4 

Armored  cruisers:  Pueblo  (ex-Colorado) . 

Frederick  (ex-Maryland)  

Montana  

North  Carolina.  

Pittsburgh  

South  Dakot.'i  

Seattle  (ex- W ashington)  

Huntington  (ex-West  Virginia)  


Total. 


Cruisere.  first  class:  Brooklyn. 

Charleston  

Rochester  (ex-Saratoga) .  . 
St.  Louis  


Total . 


Cruisers,  second  class:  Chicago 

Columbia  

Minneapolis   

Olympia.   ,  .  ,  ,  , . 


Total. ...  

Cruisers,  third  class:  Birmingham. 
Chattanooga .  .  .  , .  ......  . .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

Chester  

Cincinnati.   .  . 

Cleveland.  

Denver.  

De.s  Moines.  

Galveston. . , ;  

Marblehead   .  , 

Annlstx)n  (ex-Montgomery) .  . ; . . 

Raleigh    

Sal^    . . . . 

Tacoma ...  


Total 


,831,941 
.874,874 
781,089 
770,380 
857,086 
735,160 
201,905 
885,216 


38,946,654 


3.944,821 
3.267,234 
3,897,840 
3,173,782 


14,283,678 


1,150,000 
3.461,r"" 
3,4{)3,707 
2.484,027 


10,499,695 


.629.956 
,378,446 
.766,293 
,023.327 
,098,320 
,136,146 
,156,256 
.426,851 
,061,426 
.0.50,933 
.867.934 
,619.325 
,113.395 


18.328,611 


$808,896 
620,107 
988.76" 
943,798 
762,724 
565,425 
♦  819,842 
514.195 


431,469 
560,421 
398,997 
446,585 


1,837,474 


156,690 
200,536 
216,8.55 
255,933 


830,024 


331,469 
257,435 
273,394 
215,619 
288,166 
213,542 
332,493 
248,511 
108,432 
83,291 
187,666 
200.306 
230,203 


2.970,528 


$5,640,838 
5,394,981 
5,769,857 
5,723,178 
5,619,810 
5,300,585 
6,021,747 

5,399, 41  ;r 


Jan.  19, 
April  18, 
June  21, 
May  7, 
Mar.  9, 
Jan.  27, 


44,870.410 


4,376,290 
3,827,655 
4,296,838 
3,620,368 


16,121,152 

1,^^6,699 
is,  662 ,497 
3.620,562 
2.739,960 


11,329.719 


1,961,425 
l,6:j5,880 
2.039,687 
2,238.946 
1,386,487 
1,349,688 
1,488.760 
1,675.361 
1.169.858 
1.134,225 
2,055,601 
1.819.631 
1,343,599 


21»299.ia9 


Dec-  1, 
Oct.  17. 


1905 
1905 
1908 
1908 
1905 
1908 


1896 
1905 


Aug.  18..  1906 


April  17. 
April  23, 
Dec.  13, 
Feb..  5. 


April  11, 
Oct.  11 » 
April  25, 
June  16. 
Nov.  2, 
May  17. 
Mar.  5, 
Feb.  15. 
April  2. 
April  M. 
April  17, 
Aug.  1. 
•Tan.  :S0. 


1008 
1904 
1908 
1894 
1903 
1004 
1904 
1005 
1894 
l(k)8 
1894 
190^ 
1^<04 
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FOREIGN  NAVIES. 

(Does  not  include  vessels  lost,  or  ships  over  20  yours  old.) 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
(As  of  September  30,  1920.) 


190; 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1908 
1908 


1906 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
4911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
'1916 
1916 


Name. 


Battleships 
Commonwealth . . 
Dominion ........ 

Hindustan  

Zealandia  

Africa  

Hi  hernia  

Ijord  Nelson .  .  . . . 
Agamemnon  

Dreadnought 
Type 
Dreadnought , , . . . 

Superb  

Temeralre  

Bellerophon  

St.  Vincent  

Collingwood-i  

Neptune  

Colossus  , . . . . 

Hercules  , . , , 

Orion  

Conqueror ....... 

Monarch  

Thunderer ....... 

King  CifK)rge  V .  . . 

Centurion  

Ajax .  ,  , 

Iron  Duke ,  

MarlborouKh . . . , . 
Emperor  of  India . 

Bcnbow  ,  . 

Erin   . , . 

Agincourt ........ 

Queen  Elizabeth . . 

Warspite ,  

Barharo 

Valiant  

Maiaya  

Royal  Sovereigm.  , 

Royal  Oak.. ,  

Resolution  

Revenge 


Displ.. 
Tons. 


16.350 
16,350 
16..350 
16,350 
16,350 
16,350 
16,500 
16.500 


,900 
.600 
,600 
:,600 
250 
250 
,900 
,000 
1.000 
,500 
,500 
^,500 
2.500 
3,000 
3.000 
,3,000 
:5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
L5,000 
3,000 
7,600 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
O.750 
5,750 
5.750 
5.750 


Main 
Armament. 


4  12*.  4  9.2*, 
4  12*.  4  9.2^ 
12',  4  9.2*, 


4  12^ 
4  12", 
4  12*. 
4  12*. 
4  12", 


4  9.2^. 
4  9.2' . 
4  9.2'. 
10  9.2* 
10  9.2' 


10  6* 

10  6' 

10  6' 

10  6' 

10  6' 

10  d' 


10  12"   

10  12'   

10  12'  

10  12'   

10  12*   

10  12'   

10  12'   

10  12*   

10  12'   

iO  13.5'   

10  13.5*   


10  13.  . 
10  13.5"  . 
10  13.5"  . 


10  ] 

10  13..5" ....... 

10  13.5"  

10 13.5'  ; , 

10  13.5'.  16  6*,.. 
14  12',  20  S*...-. 
8  15' ......  , 

8  15'  

8  15'  

8.15"  

8  15"   ,  . 

8  15*  

8  15"/. ..  ,  . 

8  15* . 
8  16' ,  


21.25 
21.6 
22.0 
21.8 
21.9 
21.5 
21.8 
21.5 
21.5 
22.0 
23.1 
21.8 
20.8 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 
22.0 
22.0 
22.0 
22.0 
21.0 
22.0 
25.0 
25.0. 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
22.0 
22.0 
122.0 
122.0 


1917 


1902 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908i 

1908  i  Minotaur. 
1917  ' "  " 
1917 

1917; 

1908 
1908 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 


RamilUes  , 

Grand  total,  40 
battleahips . . 

ARMORED 

Cruisers, 

Bacchante  

Euryalus  

Kin^  Alfred  

Leviathan 
Kent 

Essex  

Berwick ,  

Donegal  

Cumberland ..... 
Lancaster 

Suffolk  

Cornwall  , 

Antrim  

Carnarvon  

Roxburgh  

Devonshire  

DuJk;  of  Edlnb'gh. 
Achilles . 
Shannon 


GlorioiiH 
Courageous 
Furious .... 

BATTLF4  CRtnSERa 

Indomitable . , . 

Inflexible  

Lion 

Princess  Royal 
New  Zealand . . 

Australia  

Tiger  

Renown  

Repulse 

Grand  total.  32 
armored  cruis. 


Displ. , 
Tons. 


878.950 


17,250 
17,250 
26,350 
26,350 
18,800 
18.800 
28,500 
26,500 
26,500 


Main 
Armament. 


2  9.2^,  12  6"  . 
2  9.2*.  12  6'. 
2  9.2*,  16-6', 
2  9.2'.  16  6'. 
14  6'  . ,  


14  6' 
14  6' 

14  6*  ; ; . 

14  6'  , . 

14  6*  

14  6*  

14  6'......,  

4-7.5'.  6  6'  

4  7.5*,  6  6*,..... 
4  7.5*,  6  9*..;... 

4  7.5*.  6  6'  

6  9.2*,  10  6»  

6  9.2*,  4  7.5'.  .  .  . 
4  9.2*.  10  7.5*.... 
4  9.2*,  K)  7.5*.... 

4  15*,  Ig  4*   

4  15*.  18  4*   

10  5.5*,  5.3'..  . . . 


1 


21.75 
21.63 
23.46 
23.2 
23.0 
22.8 
23.6 
23.5 
23.6 
24.0 
24.7 
23.6 
23.2 
23.87 
23.63 
22.25 
22.84 
23.5 
22.49 
23.0 
31.6 
30.5 
30J)  - 


28.7 
28.0 
31.7 

M,7 

26.5 


411.400 


8  12*  

8  12*.  

8  13.5*   

8  13.5*  

8  12'  

8  12'  ,  26.0 

8  13.5*   .,29.0 

8  15*  .  -  .122.0 

8  15*..  .  ;22.0 

1 


Tne  PriAcess  Royal  and  the  New  Zealand  were  biiilt  for  New  Zealand,  Th€  AustralUi  was  built  for 
that  rommonwfwilth.  •  ^ 

The  Briti3h  Na\^'  also  included  in  1920  82  light  cruisers  and  H  monitors,  besides  submarines,  etc. 

The  armored  cruLsers  in  the  above  table  did  not  appear  in  the  1020  omclal  naval  list  becaiLse  rhey 
W(?re  no  longer  regarded  by  fhf>  Admiralty  as  a  fighting  unit. 


FRANCE. 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1915 
1915 
191; 


1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 


Battleships. 

Patrie  , , , 

R^^publiquo .     ,  . 
Justice ......... 

Democratic  .  , ,  , . 

Vcrite  

Voltaire.  . 

\^rgniaud  , 

C^ndorcct ..... 

Diderot   .  , . 

Mirabeau ...... 

BretagTie ....... 

Lorraine 
Provence  : 

Drkadnought 

TYPE. 

.lean  Bart  

Com-het ,  

France 

Paris  

(Building.) 
Lyon  


Displ.. 
Tons. 


14,630 
14,605 
14,860 
14,638 
14,489 
18.457 
18.457 
18..587 
18,561 
18,4-15 
23.17' 
23.17 
23.17 


23,095 
23,095 
23.09: 
23,09; 

29,000' 


Main 
Armamenl., 


4  12'.  8  6.5*.. 
4  12',  18  6.6* . 
4  12',  10  7.6*. 
4  12',  10  7.6*. 
4  12',  10  7.6'. 
4  12*,  12  9.4*. 
4  12',  12  9.4*  . 
4  12*.  12  9.4', 
4  12',  12  9.4*  . 
4  12',  12  9.4*. 

10  13.4'   

10  13.4*   

10  U.4'  


12  12 
16  13.4",  24  5. 


19. L2 
19.15 
19.42 
19.44 
19,26 
20.66 
19.67 
19.8 
19.75 
19.73 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 


63 
[20.8 
20.0 


LlHf"  -  , 
Duquf  yno . 
Tourvilit^ 


Grand  total,  21 
battleships . . . 

ARMORED  CRUIS. 

Desiilx  

Mai-^illaise 
Admiral  Aube.  .  .  . 
Gloire  ............ 

Conde  

Victor  Hugo ..... 
Jules  Ferry  .  .  .  . , , 
Jules  Mlchelet. ... 
Ernest  Renan  . ,  , . 
Edgar  Quinet .... 
^^'!^ldccii  Rousseau 

Grand  total,  11 
armored  cruis. 


Displ  , 
Tons. 


39,0(30 
29,000 
29,000 


.^67,;^ 

7.547^ 
9,458 
9, .534 
10.212 
10,233 
13,108 
12.379 
13,105 
13,504 
13,84" 
13,995 


Main 
Armament. 


16  13.4".  24  5.5". 
16  13.4",  24  0.5". 
16  13.4".  24  0.5". 


8  6.5"  

2  7.6*.  8  6.5*.  . 
2  7.6'.  8  6.5'.  . 
2  7.6',  8  6.-5'.  . 
2  7.6*,  8  6.5* .  . 
4  7.6*.  16  6.5*  . 
4  7.6*,  16  6.5*  . 
4  7.6*.  12  6.5*. 
4  7.6*.  12  6.5*. 

14  7.6*.  

14  7.6*  , 


21,5 
21.5 
2U 


i.7 
21.6 
21.9 
21.0 
21.4 
22.0 
22.0 
23.0 
24.4 
23.9 


17 
482 


The  merchant  marine  of  France  in  J\me. 
vessels  were  above  10,000  tons  each,  23  wore 
"  were  of  less  than  401  tons  each. 


1020,  con.si.sied  of  1.116  vessels, 
'  •'.000  to  10,000  tons.  70  wfTc 


of  1,026,471  tons,  of  which 
of  .'..000  to  7,000  ton.s,  and 
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GERMANY. 

The  Armistice  and  the  Peace  Treaty  ended  the  German  Navy  as  a  fighting  force.  At  Scana  Flow 
June  21,  1919,  the  Germans  scuttled  10  battleships,  5  battle  cruisers,  5  light  cruisers,  and  30  destroyers' 
3  light  cruisers  and  18  destroyers  were  beached.  Other  ships  were  surrendered  and  delivered  to  the  Allies' 
including  the  United  States. 

By  the  Peace  Treaty  Germany  is  allowed  6  battleships  of  the  pre-dreadnought  Deutschland  or  Loth- 
Hngen  type  (about  13,000  tons  displacement  each,  with  4  11-inch  guns  and  14  6-7-inch  guns  each);  6  light 
cruisers;  12  destroyers;  no  submarines.  A  na\'y  may  be  recruited  and  maintained  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
with  not  over  1,500  officers  and  15,000  total  personnel. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Neither  Austria  nor  Hungary  has  a  fighting  navy,  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  Austria-Hungary  sur- 
rendered to  the  Allies  3  battleships,  3  light^cruisers,  9  destroyers,  12  torpedo  boats,  and  minor  craft. 

JAPAN. 


1902 
1902 
1906 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1915 
1917 
1917 
19  IS 


1912 
1917 


Battleships. 

r^Tl:v  tsa  

liizen  

Katori  

KaaliiTiia  

Satsuma  

Aki  

Fuso  

Yamashiro  

Tg3  

Ilyuga  

Dheadnought 

TYPE. 

Setsu   

(Building.) 

Nagato  

Kaga  

Tosa  

Mutsu  


Grand  total,  15 
battleships 


15,362 
12,700 
15,9r)0 
16,400 
19,350 
19,-"" 
30,600 
30,600 
31,260 
31.260 


20,800 
32,000 


276,109 


4  12"  14  61.  

4  12",  126*  

4  12*,  4  10'',  12  6" 
4  12",  4  10^,  12  6" 
4  12",  12  10"...  . 
4  12",  12  10*.  8  6" 

12  14"..  

12  14^   

12  14"   

12  14"   , 


12  12" 
8  16". 


Armored  Cruis. 

Aso  ;  

Kasuga  

Nisshin  

Battle  Cruisers. 

Ikoma....  

Ibuld  

Kurama  

Kongo  

Hlyei  ;  . 

Kirishima  

Haruna  

(Building.) 

Amagi  .-. . . 

Akagi  

Atago  , 

Atako  


Grand  total,  14 
armored  cruis 


7,312 
7,628 
7,628 

13,750 
14,600 
14.600 
27,500 
27,500 
27,500 
27,500 

40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


335.717 


2  8".  8  6". 
1  10'-',  2  8*. 
4  8",  14  6" 

4  12",  12  6* 
4  12",  8  8" 
4  12",  8  8* 

8  14"  

8  14"  

8  14'  

8  14"..... 


.0 
20.0 
20.0 

21.0 
22.1 
22.0 
28.0 
27.0 
28.0 
28.0 


Japan,  in  June,  1920,  was  building  4  other  battleships  each  of  about  40,000  tons  displacement. 
Tn  June,  1920,  4  other  battle  cruisers,  40,000  tons  each,  were  building. 


RUSSIA. 
(As  of  1919.) 


1903 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 

1914 


Name, 


Battleships. 
Boretzza  Svabodu. 

Grayhdanin  

Sviatoi  Evstafi ,  .  . 
Ivann  Zlatonst .  .  . 
Andrei  Pervoy  vani 
Respublika  

Dreadnought 
Type, 

Sevastopol  

Petropaviovsk . , . 

Poltava  

Gavgut  

Volya  

(Building.) 
Damokratiya  — 


Grand  total,  12 
battleships 


Displ . , 
Tons. 


12,582 
13,000 
12,840 
12,840 
17,400 
17,400 


23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
22,600 

29,700 


230,362 


Main 
Armament. 


4  12", 
4  12", 
4  12", 
4  12", 
4  12", 
4  12", 


16  6"  

12  6"  

4  8",  12  6" 
4  8",  12  6" 

14  8"  

14  8"  


12  V 
12  12"  ! 
12  12"  . 


Armored  Cruis. 

Gro  lobai  

Varoag  

Bogatuir  

Aurora  

Oleg  

Ochahov  

Pamy  at  M  erkuriy  a 

Askold  

Ryurik  

Admiral  Mukaroff 
Bayan  

(Battle  Cruisers, 
Building.) 

Nevarin  

Borodino  

Ismail  

Kinburv  


Grand  total,  15 
armored  cruis. 


Displ.. 
Tons. 


13,200 
6,500 
6,650 
6,730 
6,675 
6,675 
6,675 
5,915 

15,190 
7,775 


32,000 

32,000 
32,000 
32,000 


-4  8'.  22  6" 


Main 
Arnatament. 


16  5.1" . . , 
14  6"..,.. 
!6  5.1'.  .  . 

16  6*  

16  6"  

12  6''  

1  10".  8  8" 
8",  8  6" . 

2  S".  8  6", 


12  14"  . 

12  14'. 

14"  , 

13  14"  . 


•OS 


20.0 
22.7 
23.6 
19.0 
23.0 
23,0 
23.0 
23,8 
21,5 
22.55 
l.O 


25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 


The  latest  information,  as  of  October  1,  1920,  was  that  Soviet  Russia  had 
67  destroyers,  and  20  submarines. 

-         .  ITALY. 


baltleshipa,  7  enters, 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 


1912 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1916 

1917 


Battleships. 
Regina  Elena . . .  , . 
Vitt.  Emanuele  III 

Napoli   . 

Roma  

Dreadnought 
Type. 
Dante  Alighieri . . . 

Giulio  Cesare  

Conte  di  Cavour , , 

Diulio  

Andrea  Doria ,  ,  ,  , 

(Building.) 
Caraciolo  


1917 

12,425 

2  12",  12  8"     ,  , 

22.5 

1917 

12,425 

2  12",  12  8"  ,  , 

22.8 

1917 

12,425 

2  12".  12  8"   

23.6 

12,425 

2  12",  12  8"  .  ,  . . 

23,0 

19.190 

12  12"   

23.0 

1905 

22,023 

13  12"   

22.5 

1909 

22,023 

13  12"   

22.5 

1910 

22,562 

13  12"   

22  5 

1910 

22,562 

13  12"   

22.5 

30,000 

Grand  total,  i; 
battleships , .  , 
Armored  Cruis. 

FerrucidSi  

Pisa  

San  Giorgio  

San  Mai'co  


Grand   totai.  5 
armored  cruis. 


278,060 

7,254 
10, 
10,004 
10,794 


38.462 


8  15"  , 
8-.15*  . 
8  15"  . 


1  10",  2  8".  14  6" 
4  10",  8  7.5".  .  .  . 
4  10^,  8  7.5".  ..  , 
4  10",  8  7.5"  . .  .  ■ 


2O.0 
23.3 
23.4 
23.0 
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t Argentina — 2  dreadnoughts  (27,940);  2  pre- 
dreadnoughts  (2,336);  4  armored  cruisers  (6,840); 
1  light  cruiser  (4,500). 
Brazil — 2  dreadnoughts  (19,281);  2  coast  defense 
Ships  (3,200) ;  2  cruisers  (3,500) ;  1  smaller  cruiser. 
/■  Chili — I  pre-dreadnought  (6,966);  2  cruisers 
[(7,030-8,500);  4  protected  cruisers  (2,080  to  4,420); 
submarines;  destroyers. 

'     China — 4  cruisers  (3,000  to  4,300)  2  smaller  cruisers 
for  cadets;  guuboats. 
;    Cuba — 1  cruiser. 

Denmark — I  old  battleship;  2  small  cruisers;  moni- 
tors, torpedo  boats,  submarines. 

Ecuador — 2  gunb0d,ts  and  2  destroyers. 

Mexico — Several  gunboats  and  torpedo  boats. 

Netherlands — 6  coast  defense  ships  (5.000  to  6.830); 
5  cruisers  (3,900  to  7,205). 

Nicaragua — 1  gunboat. 


OTHER  FOREIGN  NAVIES. 
(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  tons  displacement.) 

Norway — 4  cruisers  (3,900  to  4,200) 


 .  gunboats; 

destroyers,  torpedo  boats;  submarines. 
Paraguay — 3  gunboats  (200). 
Peru — 3  cruisers  (1,700  to  6,400);  submarines; 
destroyer. 

Poriugrd-^3  cruisers  (1.772  to  4.253);  gunboats: 
torpedo  boats;  submarines,  etc. 

Roumania — 1  cruiser  (1,320);  gunboats  and  tor- 
pedo boats- 

Spain — 3  dreadnoughts  (15,700;  1  pro-dreadnoujrht 
(9,890);  7  cruisers  (1,950  to  10.0()2) ;  destroyers, 
torpedo  boats;  gunboats. 

Sweden — ^13  cruisers  (3.600  'to  7,180) ;  10  destroy- 
ers; 4  gunboats;'  3  torpedo  boats;  submarines. 

Turkey— -2  battleships  (9,876-22,640).  1  cruiser 
(3,800);  gunboats;  destroyers;  torpedo  boa-ts, 

Uruguay — 2  small  cruisers. 

Venezuela — 1  small  cruiser;  gunboats  and  torpedo 
boats. 


WAR  LOSSES  OF  AlVSERICAr^   I^ERCHANT  SHEPPSNC. 

This  record  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of  Convmerce,  covers  August  3,  1914  to 
November  11.  1918. 


i  ERioD,  Vessel. 

Torpedoed. 

Mined. 

Gunflro,  Etc. 

Total.         (Lives  Lost 

Aug.  3,  •14-Apr.  5,  '17 

Sail  

;  Total  

Apr.6,'17-Nov.  11,'18 

Sail  

No. 
0 

Gross. 
25,988 

No. 

4 
1 

Gross. 

9,675 
1.904 

No, 

6 
2 

Gross. 

24,649 
4,927 

No. 

16 
3 

Gross. 

60,312 
,  6,831 

67 

6 
46 

25,988 
195,613 

5 
2 

1L579 
8.116 

,  .8 

22 
57 

29,576 

38,272 
51,073 

19 

70 
57 

67,143 

242. (X)l 
61,073 

67 

659 
1 

Tot.  comb,  periods 
Steam  

Grand  total  

46 
52 

195,613 
221.601 

2 

6 
1 

8.116 

17.791 
1.904 

79 

28 
59 

89,345 

62.921 
56.000 

127 

SO 
60 

293,074 

302,313 
57,904 

660 

726 
1 

52 

221,601 

7 

19,965 

87 

118.921 

360,217 

727 

The  table  does  not  include  losses  of  vessels  of  the  American  Army  or  Navy  or  lives  sacrificed  in  con- 
nection therewith,  recorded  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  nor  does  it  include  several  cases  of  losses 
with*  respect  to  which  the  causes  have  not  yet  be«n  fully  determined. 

Of  the  entire  losses  of  Iile,  655  were  due  to  submarine  torpedoes,  38  to  gunfire,  and  34  to  drifting 
enemy  mines.  

NAVAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  OF  THE  U.  S. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department  is  charged  with  the  training  and  education  of  the 
line  oflflcers  of  the  navy,  and  each  staff  Dureau  with  the  training  of  the  staff  officers.  Mldslilpmen  when 
appointed,  are  given  four  years  instruction  on  general  and  technical  subjects  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Upou 
graduation  these  midshipmen  are  commissioned  as  line  oflicers  and  are  ordered  to  sea  duty.  None  is  sent 
to  any  special  schools  until  he  has  had  fit  least  one  year  at  sea.  Otficers  who  have  shown  special  qualifl- 
cations  ana  interest  in  the  subjects  mentioned  below  are  selected  for  special  instruction.  In  recent  years 
40  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  each  Naval  Academy  class  have  received  special  Instruction  in  some  one  of 
these  subjects.    The  following  couraee  are  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation: 

War  College — Newport,  R.  I.,  one  year,  for  officers  of  command  or  flag  rank.  This  course  Includoa 
theoretical  instruction  in  the  art  of  navaJ  warfare,  and  war  games  played  on  game  boards. 

Post  Graduate  Work — Naval  Academy.  4.nnapoUs,  Md.,  and  various  educational  institutions;  two  year.-] 
The  first  year  of  this  course  Is  at  the  Naval  A.cademy  and  consists  of  the  preparation  and  technical  ground 
work.  This  work  merges  into  yie  Specialization  course  continued  at  the  Institution,  offering  the  best  avail- 
able facilities  in  the  given  work,  viz.:  ordnance,  marine,  gas,  electrical  and  radio  engineering.  Columbia 
University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecanology,  George  Washington  and  Harvard  are  among  the  insti 
tutions  at  which  special  instruction  5s  given.  As  a  part  of  this  course  practical  work  during  the  summer  is 
given  to  student  officers  at  such  places  as  navy  yards,  na^^al  gun  factory.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  large  industrial  plants. 

Naval  Construction- — Naval  Academy  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog3/;  two  to  three  yearn 
First  year  at  post-graduate  work  at  Naval  Academy  and  the  remainder  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecli- 
nology,  studying  design  and  construction  of  ships.  These  officers  are  transferred  from  the  line  to  th<? 
construction  corps. 

Submarines — New  London,  Conn.;  three  months.  This  course  is  practical  training  in  handling  sub- 
marines and  firing  torpedoes  from  them. 

Torvedoes — Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.;  five  months.  Theoretical  and  oractical  instruc- 
tion m  tne  assembly,  firing,  care  and  maintenance  of  various  types  of  torpedoes. 

Aviation — ^Pensacola,  Fla  .  nine  months    Training  in  both  heavier  than  air  and  lighter  than  air  craft 

Law — Judge  Advocate  General  s  olBce  and  George  Washington  University;  three  years.  Certain  officer? 
While  on  duty  in  the  Judge  Advocate  s  office  take  the  law  course  at  George  Washington  University,  givit!:-' 
special  attention  to  military  law  and  nrocedure. 

Optical  InstrumeiUs  and  Gyroscopic  Instruments — Naval  gun  factory.  Ford  instrument  works  and  otlic 
industrial  plants     From  time  to  time  officera  are  sent  to  places  where  such  iiistruments  are  manufactm'Cd . 
to  learn  the  details  and  principles  of  manufacturing  while  others  are  given  shorter  couraes  in  the  care,  opei 
ation  and  maintenance  of  these  instruments. 

Languages — Office-of  Naval  Intelligence.  Officers  connected  with  this  office  are  given  opportunity  in 
this  country  and  abroad  to  learn  to  read  and  speak  numerous  foreign  languages. 

Besides  the  special  courses  mentioned  abo^^e  for"^line  officers,  the  staff  officers  have  schools  for  tho' 
own  corps  that  enable  these  officers  to  keep  familiar  with  the  latest  developments  in  their  profession  nr  ; 
to  assist  them  in  research  work,  and  other  advancement. 


o8()     \lilitary  and  Naval — Navy  Educ,  System;  Soldiers^  Homes, 


J^DUOATION  AND  THAINING  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  IN  THE  NAVY. 

There  are  shore  training  stations  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  Hampton  Roads,  Va.;  Great  Lakes,  111.:  Han  Fran- 
cisi'O.  and  Gulfport,  Miss.  At  the  Newport  and  vSan  Francisco  training  stations  there  are  special  schools 
for  enlisted  nxen  who  desire  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy.  Trade  schools  are  maintained  at  the  stations  and 
Ht  several  of  the  nav>'  yards  and  naval  air  stations.  The  course  of  training  for  apprentice  seamen  and 
ttreraen,  third  class,  at  training  stations,  is  four  montJis.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  of  training 
at  training  stations,  apprentice  seamen  will  be  rated  seamen,  second  class,  or  firemen,  third  class,  and 
.snanted  the  usual  leave  before  being  trafisferred  to  ships.  Every  endeavor  is  made  to  qualify  those  who 
are  unable  to  swim  .50  yards.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  line  petty  officers,  and  no  m%a 
Shall  be  made  a  coxswain  or  a  member  of  a  power  boat's  crew  who  has  not  so  qualified.  ^ 

Men  need  not  be  continuous  service  men  to  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  a  trade  school,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  recruits  who  will  enter  immediately  after  enlistment,  no  men  will  be  detailed  who  will  not  have  at 
least  two  years  to  serve  on  their  current  enlistment  after  they  have  completed  their  course.  A  recruit  must 
have  enlisted  for  at  least  three,  years  to  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  any  trade  school  having  a  course  of 
sL"c  months  or  more.  A  recruit  who  has  enlisted  for  two  years  or  more  is  eligible  for  entrance  to  a  trade  school 
having  a  course  of  less  than  six  months.  Men  who  complete  a  course  of  instruction  in  any  service  trade 
school  are  not  qualified  for  furlough  without  pay  or  discharge  by  purchase  or  by  special  order  during  the 
remainder  of  the  enlistment  in  which  the  course  was  completed.  A  man  who  applies  for  instruction  in  any 
service  trade  school  shall  be  so  informed  and  required  to  sign  a  statement  that  he  has  no  intention  of  request- 
ing fiu-lough  without  pay  or  discharge  by  purchase  or  special  order  during  his  current  enlistment,  and  that 
no  reason  exists  or  can  be  anticipated  to  necessitate  such  discharge.  Men  who  have  completed  one 
course  of  instruction  in  any  trade  school,  whose  course  is  six  months  or  longer,  will  not  be  considered  eligi- 
ble for  entrance  to  another  trade  school  except  that  men  entering  the  apprentice  courses  in  the  aviation 
mechanics'  school  may  be  advanced  through  the  higher  trade  schools  of  his  specialty  if  his  aptitude  andr  prog- 
ress warrant.  Men  qualifying  for  a  rating  prior  to  the  completion  of  a  course  are  to  be  rated  and  transferred 
to  receiving  ships  for  general  detail. 


SOLDIERS'  HOMES. 

NATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER  HOLDlKRS. 

t'rcsid^nt  of  Via  Board  of  Managers  George  H.  Wood,  National  Military  Home,  Ohio. 

Tliere  are  branches  of  the  National  Honae  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  %V^is.;  Togus,  Me.;  Hampton, 
Va.;  Leavenworth,  Kan,;  Santa  Monica,  Cal,;  Marion,  Ind.;  Danville,  111.;  Johnson  City^  Tenn.,  and  Hot 
Springs,  S.  Dak.    The  aggregate  number  of  members  cared  for  is  about  25,000. ' 

REQUIUEMTINTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  An  honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States  service  during  a  war  in  which  it  was  engaged. 
^  2.  Disability  which  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by  labor. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  by  its  order;  to  perform  all  duties  required  of  them*  and  to 
obey  all  the  lawful  orders  of  the  officers  oi  the  Home.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Home  the  members  are  made  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  and  will  be  governed 
thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

4.  A  soldier  or  sailor  must  forward  with  his  application  for  admission  his  Discharge  Paper,  and  when 
he  is  a  pensioner,  his  Pension  Certificate,  which  papers  will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to  which  the  applicant 
is  admitted,  to  be  kept  there  for  him,  and  returned  to  him  when  he  is  discharged,  lliis  rule  is  adopted 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers  and  certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  practices;  and  no  application 
will  be  considered  Unless  these  papers  are  sent  with  it.  41  the  original  discharge  does  not  exist,  a  copy  of 
discharge,  certified  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  or  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  must  accom- 
pany the  appUcation. 

There  are  State  Homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  provided  by  the  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
^Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota.  Vermont,  Washing^ton,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming, 
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States, 


California.  .  ,  ,  . 
Colorado ...... 

Connecticut .  .  . 
Idaho 

Illinois ........ 

Indiana. 
Iowa. ......... 

Kansas. ;  

Massachusetts. . 
Michigan. . . . . . 

Minnesota  


Location, 


Yountville. 
Monte  Vista. 
Noroton  Heights 
Boise. 
Qulncy. 
Lafayette. 
Marshallto\ra. 
Fort  Dodge. 
Chelsea, 
Grand  Rapida. 
Minnehaha. 


States.^ 

Location. 

Missouri ....... 

St.  James. 
Columbus  FalLs. 

/  Burkett. 

\  Milford. 
Tiiton. 

/  Kearny. 

\  Vineland. 

/  Bath. 

\  Oxford. 
Lisbon, 

Oklahoma  City. 

Nebraslta. ...... 

N.  Hampshire.. . 
New  Jersey. , . , . 

New  York. . , , . . 
North  Dakota,  - . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Penasylvania .  . 
Rhode  Lsland.  . 
South  Dakota. , 
Vermont ...... 


Washington, 
Wisconsin . . , 
Wyoming. . . 


Location. 


/  Sandusky, 
\  Madison. 
Roseburg. 
Erie.  . 
Bristol. 
Hot  Springs^. 
Bennington. 
/  Orting. 
\  Retsll. 
Waupac.'^ 
Buffalo. 


UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS'  HOME  FOR  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

The  United  States  Soldiers'  Hom.e  in  the  District  of  Columbia  receives  and  maintains  discharged 
soldiers  ot  the  regular  army.  All  soldiers  who  have  served  twenty  years  as  enlisted  men  In  the  army,  or 
who  have  sensed  in  any  war,  and  all  soldiers  of  less  than  twenty  years'  service  who  have  incurred  such  dis- 
ability, by  wounds,  disease,  or  injuries  in  the  line  of  duty  while  in  the  Teguiar  arm]/,  as  unfits  them  for  further 
service,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Home.  ^ 

Pensions  of  inmates  are  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home  and  the  money  held  in  trust  for  the 
pensioner,  to  whom  it  is  paid  in  such  suras  as  the  Governor  of  the  Home  deems  proper  while  he  is  an  inmate 
of  the  Home,  the  balance  being  paid  in  full  when  he  takes  his  discharge  and  leaves  the  Home. 

Inmates  are  comfortably  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  receive  medical  attendance  and  medicine,^! 
without  cost  to  them.  There  were  (September  27,  1918)  824  resident  soldiers,  133  on  outdoor  relief,  43  m 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  181  on  furlough,  1  absent  without  leave,  juid  106  at  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Home  may  be  addressed  to  the  "Board  of  Commissioners,  U.  S 
Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,"  and  must  give  date  of  enlistment  find  date  of  discharge,  with  letter 
of  company  and  number  of  regiment  for  each  and  every  term  of  service,  and  rate  of  pension,  if  any,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  metlical  certificate  showing  nature  and  degree  of  disability  if  any  exists. 

Governor — Major  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  (retired).  Dep.  Governor — Major  Parker  W.  West  (retired) 
Secretary^Treasurer — Brig,  Gen.  T.  W.  Littell  (retired).  U.  S.  A.  Attending  Snroeon--Co\.  H.  P.  Birmingham 
(retired).  U.  S.  A. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Prepared  by  the  Adjutant-General's  Office,  U.  S.  A.) 
The  Military  Educational  System  of  the  United  States  is  under  the  supervision  and  co-ordination 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  system  provides  for  the  military  education  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army.  It  contemplates  that  all  officers  upon  being  newly  commissioned  from  West  Point,  from 
the  ranks,  from  civil  life,  or  from  any  other  source,  shall  pursue  a  year's  basic  course  at  the  special  service 
school  of  their  respective  arms.  Upon  completion  of  this,  tliey  are  assigned  to  duty  with  troopa  of  their 
arm  of  the  service  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  years. 

I.  The  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  is  charRCd  witli  the  supervision  of  all  military,  educa- 
tlonal,  and  vocational  training  throughout  the  Army.  It  is  in  charcre  of  a  director,  who  ia  an  assistant  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 

II.  Special  Service  Schools  are  maintained  for  each  arm  of  tlio  service  as  follows:  Tlie  Infantry  School, 
Camp  Benning,  Georgia;  the  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  the  Field  Artillery  Schools,  Fort  Sill, 
Olclahoma,  and  Camp  Knox,  Kentucky:  the  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia;  the  Engineer 
School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Virginia;  the  Signal  Corps  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  the  BIgnal  Corp,? 
School,  Camp  Alfred  Vail^  New  Jersey;  the  Air  Service  Schools  at  txie  various  flying  fields;  the  Tunk  Corps 
School,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland;  the  Ordnance  School  of  Application,  Aberdeen  Proving  Orourid,  Mary- 
land; the  Ordnance  School  of  Technology,  Watertown,  Mass.;  the  Ordnance  School  of  Operation,  Mainte- 
nance and  Repair,  Raritan  Arsenal,  New  Jersey;  the  Array  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C;  the  Motor 
Transport  School,  Camp  Holabird,  Maryland;  the  Chemical  Warfare  School,  Lakehiirst,  N.  J.,  and  tlie 
Finance  School,  Fort  Washington,  Maryland. 

These  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  Of  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  anus  or  services. 
The  object  of  the  courses  for  officers  Ls  to  develop  and  standardize  the  instruction  and  training  of  officers- 
in  the  technique  and  tactics  of  their  respective  arm  or  service. 

Basic  courses,  where  officers  are  sent  upon  their  initial  entry  into  the  Regular  Army,  are  maintained 
at  the  five  special  service  schools  of  the  combatant  arms  of  tlie  service,  viz.:  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery, 
coast  artillery,  and  engineers.  These  basic  courses  have  for  their  object:  So  to  qualify  all  officers  upon 
their  initial  entry  into  the  service  that  they  may  function  intelligently  on  being  assigned  to  duty  with  their 
arm  of  the  service.  - 

Advanced  courses  for  the  training  of  officers  are  maintained.  They  are  of  such  scope  as  will  completely 
fit  the  graduates  for  the  performance  of  all  duties  that  devolve  upon  officers  of  their  grade  in  their  respective 
arm  or  service. 

III.  General  Service  Schools,  including  (a)  the  School  of  the  I-ine  and  (&)  the  General  Staff  School 
located  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  (c)  the  General  Staff  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  officer 
will  spend  his  first  school  year  at  the  School  of  the  Line.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  scaooi  faculty,  which 
Is  based  on  his  competitive  class  standing,  he  is  eligible  for  the  course  at  the  General  Staff  School  tne  suc- 
cee<ling  year.  The  third  year  of  his  military  education  is  to  be  spent,  if  practicable,  on  duty  vnth.  troops 
of  arms  of  the  service  other  than  that  with  which  he  has  previously  served.  Having  received  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Staff  School  faculty  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  the  officer  is  eligible  to  enter 
the  General  Staff  College  at  the  bet^inning  of  his  fourth  year.  This  course  continues  for  one  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  officer's  school  education  is  cojuplete  and  he  is  eligible  for  detail  on  the  War  De- 
partment General  Staff  after  having  complied  with  the  law  as  to  eligibility  for  detached  duty  from  his  own 
arm  of  the  service. 

The  School  of  the  Line,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  train  officer."?  (a) 
in  the  combined  use  of  all  arras  and  s(?rvices  functioning  with  a  division,  including  the  functioDing  of  corps 
and  army  troops  and  services,  in  their  relation  to  the  division,  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  doctrine  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department;  (&)  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  field  officers  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion  and  training  in  the  Army.'  -  .  . 

.  The  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The.  object  of  this  school  is  to  truM  selected 
officers,  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  School  of  the  Line,  for  higher  tactical  comraand  and -duty 
as  General  Staff  officers  with  tuctical  units.  In  addition,  special  courses  are  conducted  for  general  officers 
and  selected  officers  of  the  technical  and  administrative  services. 

The  General  StnfT  College.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  train  selected  officers 
who  harve  completed  the  course  in  the  General  StafT  School  for  high  command  and  for  duty  in  the  War  De- 
partment, General  Staff.  In  addition,  special  courses  are  conducted  for  general  officers,  and  for  selected 
officers  of  the  technical  and  administrative  services. 

IV.  Unit  Schools  for  Officers.  These  schools  include  those  for  officers  wnich  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  territorial  or  tactical  commanders.  Their  primary  object  is  the  trainiiig  and  instruction  of  officers 
of  all  grades  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  and  efficient  training  of  the  troons  or  personnel  under  their 
respective  commands.  The  courses  are  conducted  concurrently  with  and  closely  co-ordinated  with  th? 
training  schedules  or  work  of  the  troops  or  personnel  under  the  student  officers. 

V.  Unit  Schools  for  Enlisted  M en.  These  schools  include  schools  for  the  military  training  and  instru^  - 
tion  of  enlisted  men.  Thej''  have  for  their  object  (a)  to  prepare  non-commissioned  officers,  selected  privates, 
and  enlisted  specialists  to,  carry  out  efficiently  the  schedule  of  training  or  work  m  progress:  0)  to  insure 
proper  uniformity  and  co-ordmation  in  the  training  or  work  of  different  elements  of  the  same  command 
(c)  to  provide  such  additional  technical  and  tactical  instruction  as  may  be  practicable  and  suited  to  th<', 
needs  of  the  studejits.  -    •  : 

VI.  Specif  Service  Schools  for  Enlisted  Men.-  Courses  are  established  at  the  special  Service  schooLs' 
enumerated  in  paragraph  II.  above,  for  the  snccial  training  and  instruction  of  enlisted  men.   The  objeci 
of  the  scbools  are  (a)   to  train  selected  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  duties  of  junior  officers  of  thei- 
respective  arm  ot  service;  (b)  to  give  special  training  to  selected  enlisted  men  in  the  duties  .of  •  non-commis- 
sioned officers  aiid  enlisted  specialists,  of  their  respective  arm  or  service. 

VIL  The  Reserve  Officers'  Trainino  Corns  consists  of  units  established  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
40-63  of  the  National  Defence  Act  (act  of  June  3,  1916)  in  civil  educati<>rtal  institutions  under  a  system 
of  regulations  and  instructions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  These  units  are  composed  of  s-tudeni  s 
and  represent  tne  varioias  branches  of  the  military  service.  The  military  instruction  is, conducted  by  Arm?' 
officers  detailed  for  the  purpose  who  are  desigiiated  as  professors  of  military  science 'aJid -tactics.  .  Tlu- 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  consists  of  a  senior  division  organized  in  general  in  colUiges  and  universitie.- 
which  require  four  years  of  collegiate  study  for  a  degree  and  a  junior  division  established  at  other  approved 
institutions.  Military  trainihg  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Cbrps  is  carried  on  from  three  to  five  hours 
each  week  throughout  the  four  academic  years,  and  also  includea  attendance  at  a  Summer  camp  of  six  weeks 
duration.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year  course,  including  tne  camp  trainmg,  iht 
students  ara  eligible  for  anpointment  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Ylll.  General  a?id  Vocational  Educdtioii  of  Soldiers.  The  Army  school  System  provides  for  the  eii- 
listed  pdr$onnel,  elementary  and  advanced  education,  and  vocational  training.  Education  is  voluntary, 
except  for  Illiterates  ^tnd  noii-English  speaking  recruits.  Recruit  educational  centers  have,  been  estab- 
lished within  tiie^everal  territorial  departments  where  intensive  specialized  training  is  ^v«n  thia  Glass  ct 
student.  In  the.  advanced  general  education,  an  opportunity  is  given  the  soldier  to  pursue  ji^brfc  prepara- 
tory to  college  arid  to  West  Point.     Vocyational  training  is  offered  with  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  th« 
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Army  with  tbe  techniciana  needed,  and  to  qualify  the  soldier  for  a  place  In  the  industrial  world  on  hia  rt> 
J 'iru  to  civil  life.  The  courses  now  offered  are  automotive,  electrical,  building,  textile,  food,  animal  trans 
f>ortation,  metals,  printing,  medicine,  highway  construction  and  topography,  steam,  gas  and  eiectrica 
power,  music,  leather,  machine,  business,  agriculture  and  miscellaneous.  The  "applicatory'  or  "learning 
by  doing"  method  of  instruction  is  followed  in  both  the  general  education  and  vocational  courses.  Funds 
are  provided  by  Congressional  appropriation.  The  instructors  are  qujlifled  civilians  and  officers  and 
soldiers  within  the  service.  A  special  educational  school  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing courses  along  vocational  and  general  educational  lines,  and  for  the  histruction  of  teachers  to  insure* 
uniform  standards  of  achievement  throughout  the  Army.  Any  Army  recruiting  offlcors  will  furnish  de- 
t4\iled  information  concerning  courses,  and  posts,  camps  and  stations  at  whi(?h  such  courses  are  taught. 
THE  SPECIAL  SERVICE  SCHOOLS. 

IX.  The  Infantry  School,  Camp  Benalng.  Georgia;  The  Cavalary  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  The  field 
A rlUlery  Schools,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  Camp  Knox,  Kentucky,  and  c5amp  Bragg.  North  Carolina;  The  Coast 
AriiUery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  and  The  Engineer  School,  Camp  Humphrey,  Virginia,  are  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  (a)  training  ofiflcers  for  their  specific  duties  hi  command  of  troops;  (&)  the  tactical 
and  technical  training  of  their  arms  and  services;  (c)  trainhig  selected  non-commissioned  and  enlisted  spec- 
ialist for  their  respective  arms  and  services. 

X.  TJie  Signal  Corps  School,  Fovt  Loavenworth,  Kansas,  for  the  training  of  officers  aud  selected  en- 
Ms^d  men  for  the  tactical  dutias  of  the  Signal  C^orps. 

XI.  'The  Signal  Corps  School,  (.'amp  Alfred  Vail,  New  Jersey,  for  the  training  of  officers  afld  enlisted 
men  in  the  technical  duties  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

XII.  The  Air  Service  Schools  are  maiatained  at  the  several  flying  fields  for  the  practical  training  of 
ofk^ers  and  enlisted  men  as  aviators,  and  the  duties  incident  thereto, 

XIII.  The  Tank  Corps  School,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Tank  Corps  in  the  technique,  tactics,  and  practical  mechanical  operation  of  military  tanks. 

XIV.  The  Ordinance  School  of  Application,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  for  the  instruction 
of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  mechanical  and  chemical  enghieering. 

XV.  The  Ordnance  School  of  Technology,  Watertown,  Mass.,  for  the  insLruction  of  officers  in  shop 
practice,  shop  administration,  and  the  general  administration  of  the*  Ordnance  Department.  exf?ept  that 
of  the  field  service  thereof. 

XVI.  The  Ordnance  Operation,  Maintenance  and  Repair  School,  Rurltan  Arsenal.  New  Jersey,  for 
the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  specialized  branches  of  ordnance  work. 

XVII.  Th£  Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  training  of  officers  and^selected  enlisted 
men  in  the  administrative  work  and  medical  procedure  pertaining  to  the  Medical  Corps.  The  Army  Medical 
v-^(>hool  at  Washington  provides  a  course  of  training  and  instruction  for  prospective  officers  of  the  Medical 
Corps  covering  a  period  of  one  year. 

XVIII.  The  Motor  Transport  School,  Camp  Holabird,  Maryland,  provides  practical  courses  of  trainirig 
for  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  technical  and  mechanical  operation  of  motor  transport.  They  also 
have  excellent  vocitional  training  schools  in  which  enlisted  men  may  pursue  a  sixteen  weeks'  course  to 
qualify  in  the  s^eral  trades  pertaining  to  motor  industry. 

XIX.  The  Chemical  Warfare  School,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  the  technical  and  tactical  duties  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

XX.  The  Army  Band  Leaders,  Fort  Jay,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  the  training  of  band  masters 
and  S3lected  enlisted  men  for  service  with  Array  bauds.   The  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  of  New  York,  give 

number  of  scholarships  to  students  at  the  school.  Graduates  of  tlie  school  are  eligible  for  appointment 
;ts  band  leaders  In  the  service. 

XXI.  School  for  Bakers  and  Cools.  At  many  of  the  large  cantonments  a  specially  prepared  course  of 
training  for  enlisted  men  to  qualify  Them  for  duty  as  bakers  and  cooks  in  the  service.  These  schools  operate 
under  the  direction  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

ORIGIN  OF  U.  S.  MILITARY  DECORATIONS. 
(By  the  National  Geographical  Society)  ♦ 

The  Medal  of  Honor  was  instituted  by  act  of  Congress  in  1861  and  whs  the  earliest  American  decora- 
lion:  It  applied  at  that  time  only  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  In  the  following  year  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  were  included,  and  by  an  act  approved  March  3,  1853,  its  provisions  were  extended  to  include  officers 
in  tlie  Army,  but  naval  officers  were  not  eligible  for  this  decoration  until  1915.  The  conditions  under  which 
rrie  Army  Medal  of  Honor  may  be  awarded  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time.  To-day  the  law  pro- 
\  ides  that:  "The  President  is  authorized  to  present,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal  of  Honor  only  to 
each  person  who,  while  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  shall  hereafter,  in  action  involving  aotuaJ 
fiondict  with  an  enemy,  distinguish  himself  conspicuously  by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."  <• 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  American  decoration  which  is  second  only  to  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
can  be  awarded  by  the  President  to  "any  person  who,  while  ser^ling  in  any  capacity  with  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  shall  distinguish  himself  or  herself  by  specially  meritorious  service  to  the  Goverumeat  in 
a  duty  of  great  responsibility."  The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  the  Navy  is  awarded  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  for  the  Army  and 'was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  February.  1919. 

Distinguished  Service  Crosses  are  presented  by  the-  President,  or  by  his  authority,  to  persons  who 
while  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Army  of  the  United  States  since  April  6,  1917,  distinguish  them- 
iclvas  by  extraordinary  heroism  in  connection  with  military  operationjs  against  an  armed  enemy. 


UNITED  STATES  WIILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

Each  Senator,  Congressional  district  and  Territory,  including  Porto  Rico,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  is  entttied 
have  two  cadets  at  the  academy;  the  District  of  Columbia,  four  cadets.  There  are  also  eighty-two  ap- 
I>ointments  at  large,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice-President,  spcHJlally 
conferred  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  law  (act  of  May  4,  1916)  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  cadets  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  among  enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  National  Guard,  Jhe  total  number  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  at  any  one  time. 

Appointments  are  usually  made  one  year  in  advance  of  date  of  admission,  by  the  Secreta-ry  of  War,  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Senator  or  Representative.  These  nominations  may  either  be  made  after  competitive 
examination  or  given  direct,  at  the  option  of  the  Representative.  The  Representative  may  nominate  two 
legally  qualified  second  candidates,  to  be  designated  first  and  second  alternates.  The  alternat€«  will  receive 
from  the  War  Department  a  letter  of  appointment,  and  will  be  examined  with  the  regular  appointee,  and 
the  better  qualified  will  be  admitted  to  the  academy  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  principal  to  pass  the 
prescribed  preliminary  examinations.  Appointees  to  the  Military  Academy  must  be  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  except  in  the  following  case:  that  during  the  calendar  years  1919,  1920  and 
1921  any  appointee  who  has  served  honorably  and  faithfully  not  less  than  one  year  in  the  arme<i  forces  of 
tht?  United  States  or  allied  armies  in  the  late  war  with  Germany,  and  who  possesses  the  other  qualifications 
required  by  law,  may  be  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-foar  years:  Provided,  that 
whenever  any  member  of  the  graduating  cla3.s  shall  fail  to  complete  tbe  course  with  his  class  , by  reason  of 
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Blckness  or  deficiency  in  his  studies,  or  other  cause,  such  failure  shall  not  operate  to  delay  the  admission 
of  his  successor. 

Appointees  must  be  free  from  any  infirmity  which  may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service,  and  ablf; 
to  pass,  unless  a  satisfactory  certificate  is  submitted,  a  cjireful  examination  in  English  grammar,  English 
composition.  English  literature,  algebra  througH  quadratic  equations  plane  geometry.  United  States  history., 
and  the  outlines  of  general  history.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  permit  not  exceeding  four  Fili- 
pinos to  be  designated,  one  for  each  class,  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  receive 
instruction  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point:  Provided,  that  the  Filipinos  undergoing 
instruction  shall  receive  the  same  pay,  allowances  and  emoluments  as  are  authorized  by  lav/  for  cadets  at 
the  Military  Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  appropriations;  And 
provided  further,  that  said  Filipinos  undergoing  instruction,  on  graduation  shall  be  eligible  only  to  com- 
missions in  the  Philippine  Scouts:  serve  for  eight  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

'The  course  of  instruction,  whic^i  is  quite  thorough,  requires  four  years;  Provided,  tbat  any  person  h<^re-. 
tofore  nominated  in  accordance  with'regulations,  for  appoiathient  to  fill  a  vacancy  whiehwould':h five  resulted 
from  thfe  graduation  of  a  cadet  during  the  present  year,  may  bo  so  appointed  notwithstanding;  the  retention 
of  siich  cadet  at  the  academy:  Provided  further,  that  any  cadet  now  at  the  academy  may  at  bis  option,  exer- 
cised prior  to  June  11,  1920,  continue  at  the  academy  one  additional  year  and  postpone  thereby  his  prospective 
graduation,  and  cadets  not  electing  so  to  prolong  their  course  shall  be  graduated  in  the  years  assigned  to 
their  respective  classes  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

The  course  is  largely  mathematical  and  professional.  The  principal  subjectf?  taught  ar^^  mathematics, 
English,  French,  drawing,  drill  regulations  of  all  cirms  of  the  service,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  chemical  physics,  mineralogy,  geology,  electricity,  history,  international,  constitutional  and  mili- 
tary law,  Spanish,  civil  and  military  engineering,  art  and  science  of  war,  and  ordnance  and  gunnery. 

Prom  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August  cadets  live  in  camp,  engaged  only  in  military 
duties  and  receiving  practical  military  instruction.  Cadets -are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  absence  during 
the  four  years'  course,  and  this  is  granted  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  If? 
$1,174.20  per  year  and  with  proper  economy  is  sufficient  for  his  support. 

Upon  graduating,  cadets  are  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
whole  number  of  cadets  graduated  from.  1802  to  1920,  inclusive,  has  been  6,809.  It  is  virtually  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  person  seeking  an  appointment  to  apply  to  his  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress.  The  Super- 
intendent is  Brig-Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  military  and  academic  staff  consists  of  fifteen 
persons.    Number  of  cadets,  June  15,  1920,  was  701. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEWY  AT  ANNAPOLJS. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  styled  midshipmen.  Five  milshipmeti  are  allowed  for  each 
Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  five  for  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico, 
five  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fifteen  appointed  each  year  from  the  United  States  at  large.  The  ap- 
pointments from  t>ie  District  of  Columbia  and  fifteen  eaofe  year  at  large  are  made  by  the  President.  It  is 
the  custom  of  Presidents  to  give  the  appointments  of  midshipmen  at  large  to  the  sons  of  Officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  for  the  reason  that  officers,  owing  to-the  nature  of  tlieir  duties,  are  usually  not  in  a  position  to 
establish  permanent  residences. 

•  The  selection  of  candidates,  by  competitive  examination  or  otherwise,  for  nomination  for  vacancies 
In  tne  quota  of  Senators,  Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each  Sena- 
tor, Re  )resentative,  and  Dele  Tate  in  Cona;re33  having  a  vacancy;  and  all  appUcatioas  for  appointment 
or;:inquiries  relative  to  competitive  examinations  shouljj  be  addres.sed  •acoordingly.  Two  examinations  foi 
admission  are  heid  each  year,  the  first  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  February,  the  second  on  tlie  third  Wednes- 
day in  April, 

The  law  authorizes  the  appointment  of  one  hundred  enlisted  men  each  yeai'  to  be  selected  as  a  result 
of  a  competitive  examination  of  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  force  on  active  duty,  who  must  not  be  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  April  1  of  the  year 
they  enter,  and  who  will  have  been  in  the  service  at  least  one  year  by  August  15  of  that  year:  The  mental 
and  physical  requirements,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  to  be  deposited  upon  admission,  are  the  samt- 
for  these  candidates  as  for  other  candidates  for  midshipmen.  The  competitive  examination  of  these  enlisted 
men  is  held  on  tlie  third  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year.  Candidates  may  also  be  accepted  on  certificate 
For  details  write  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  nor 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  they  enter  the  Naval  Academy- 

The  course  for  midshipmen  is  four  years.  Examinations  on  the  ground  covered  are  held  at  the  end 
of  each  academic  terra.  During  the  summer,  midshipmen  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  go  to  sea 
for  about  three  months.  Midshipmen  after  graduation  are  commissioned  as  Ensigns  in  the  navy,  and 
occasionally  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  in,  certain  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  na\'y-  The  act 
of  June  29,1906,  prescribes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  notify  in  writing  each  Senator,  Representa- 
tive and  Delegate  in  Con.?re«s  of  any  vacancy  that  will  exist  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  which  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  fill  by  nomination  of  a  candidate  and  one  or  more  alternates  therefor.  The  nomination  of  a 
candidate  and  alternate  or  alternates  to  fill  said  vacancy  shall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator.  Representative  or  Delegate,  if  said  recommendation  is  made  by  the  fourth  day  of  March,  of  the 
year  following  that  in  which  said  notice  in  writing  is  given,  but  if  it  is  not  made  by  that  time  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment  of  an  actual  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  district  or 
Territory,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  who  shall  have  been  for  at  least  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  bis  appomtment  an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  Congres-  " 
siohM,  district  or  Territory. 

.^The  height  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  not  be  less  than  five  feet  two  inches  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  arid  eighteen  years,  and  not  less  than  five  feet  four  inches  betweeb  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
years;  and.  the  minimum  weight  at  sixteen  years  shall  be  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  with  an  increase 
of  not  less  than. three  pounds  for  each  additional  year,  or  fraction  of  a  year  over  one-half.  Any  marked 
deviatioii  in  the  height  and  weight  relative  to  the  age  of  a  candidate  will  add  materially  to  the  considera- 
tion for  rejection.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  and  any  midshipman  who  shall  marry,  or  who  shall 
be  fouiid  to  be  married  before  liis  final  graduation,  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  Each  candidate 
who.ha.si  passed  the  reqiiired  examinations  must,  before  being  admitted  as  a  midshipman,  deposit  the  sum 
of,  S350  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  initial  outfit— clothing,  uhiforzns,  text  books  and  equipment. 

'  Each  candidate  before  admission  will  be  required  to  Sign  articles  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  serve 
in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Including  his  time  ol 
ppbatlon  at  t.he  Naval  Acadeniy)  unless  sooner  discharged.    The  pay  ot  a  midshipman  is  $780  a  year. 

;  '  ORIGIN  OF  niE  united  STArES  NAVAL  AOADEMY. 

;/  The  United  vStatee  Nayai  Academy  was  founded  at  Annapolis,  Md„  in  1845  by  George  Bancroft,  w;iitt 
theA  Yfm  Secr,etary,  of  the  Navy.  Owing  to  the  Civil  War  it  was  removed  to  Newport,  R.-.I.,  in  May,  1801  . 
but  was  re-established  at  Annanob'^  in  September.  186"^ 
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UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS. 

{ha  of  June-  1920,  prepared  by  the  Commandant.) 

•lohn  A.  Lejeune  Major  Cleneral  Commandant.  Headquarters,  Navy  Building,  18th  and  B  Streets. 
N.  W..  Washington,  D  C.  The  authorized  strength  of  the  corps  is  (September  1,  1919):  1,093  officers, 
too  warrant  officers,  42  pay  clerks,  and  27,400  enlisted  men,  as  follows:  1  major  general  commandant, 
1  major  eeneral  (permanent),  i^major  general  (temporary),  3  brigadier  generals,  staff;  6  brigadier  generals, 
line.  33  colonels,  44  lieutenant  colonels.  124  majors,  329  captains,  276  first  lieutenants,  27.5  second  lieutenants, 
50  marine  gunners.  50  quartermaster  cierkS:  42  pay  clerks,  73  sergeants  major,  368  quartermaster  sergeants. 
3  drum  majors  413  first  sergeants,  399  gunnery  sergeants,  1,853  sergeants,  3,303  corporals,  41  drummers, 
320  trumpeters  4,225  privates  first  class,  16,335  privates,  1  leader  of  band,  1  second  leader,  9  principal 
musicians.  25  first-class  musicians,  20  second-class  musicians,  11  third-class  musicians. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  IVIARINE  CORPS.  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  COMMANDANT. 

Brigadier  Generals.  Staff— Henry  C.  Haines,  Adjutant  and  Inspector;  Charles  L.  McCawley.  Quarter- 
master; George  Richards,  Paymaster.  Major  Generals,  Line — Wendell  C.  Neville.  Brigadier  Generals,  Line 
"—Joseph  H.  Pendleton.  Eli  K.  C^le,  Smedley  D  Butler,  Charles  G.  Long,  Logan  Feland,  Harry  Lee. 

The  losses  to  June  12,1920.  so  far  as  reported  to  that  date,  had  been:  Killed  in  action,  1,452;  died 
Of  wounds.  1,006;  died  of  disease.  303;  accidentally  killed,  27;  died  of  other  causes,  17;  total,  2,805.  Wounded 
severely..  1,361;  wounded  slightly,  2,977;  wounded,  degree  undetermined,  5,337;  total,  9,676.  In  hands 
of  the  enemy,  none;  misslag,  none.    Total  casualties,  12,470. 

Commissioned  officers  are  appointed  from  graduates  "oi  the  Naval  Academy  and  from  worthy  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Eastern  Division — Headquarters, 
130  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Boston  Dist. — 22  Tremont  Row. 

New  York  Dist. — 24  East  23rd  St. 

Philadelphia  Dist.— 1409  Arch  St. 

Baltimore  Dist. — 113  East  Balti- 
more St. 

Pittsburgh  Dist.-^—Smithfleld  and 

Water  Sts. 
Buffalo  Dist.— Federal  Building. 
Cleveland  Dist. — Federal  Building. 
Virginia  Dist. — 624  East  Broad 

St.,  Richmond. 
Washington  Dist. — 420  9th  St., 

N.  W. 

SjTacuse  Dist. — ZOC  South  W^ar- 
ren  St. 

New  England  Dist. — 18  Monu- 
ment Sq.,  Portland. 

Central  Division — Headquarters, 
537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Detroit  Dist.— 117  Fort  St.,  W^est 
(opp.  P.  O.). 


RECRUITING  STATIONS. 

Cincinnati  Dist.— 12  East  6th  St. 

Chicago  Dist.— 619  So.  State  St. 

Minnesota  Dist. — Baltimore  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul. 

Missouri  Dist.— 122  North  7th 
St.,  St.  Louis. 

Indianapolis  Dist.— -157  North 
Illinois  St. 

Kansas  City  Dist. — 9th  and  Main 
Sts. 

Milwaukee  Dist. — 301  Wells  St. 
Oklahoma    Dist. — 212^  South 


Main  St.,  Tulsa, 
Southern    Division — Headquar- 
ters.  617  Common  St.,  New 
Orleans. 

Southeastern  Dist. — 153^  Peach- 
tree  St.,  Atlanta. 
Southwestern     Dist. — 205  Binz 

Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
^femphis    Dist.  —  Odd  Fellows 
Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Information  regarding  pay,  allowances,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  officer  in  charge  of 
recruiting  at  any  of  the  above  addresses,  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  recruiting,  headquarters,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C.    Re-enlistments  are  also  made  at  all  marine  barracks,  posts  and  stations- 


New  Orleans  Dist.— €17  Common 
St. 

Mountain  Division — Headquar- 
ters,   Room    405,    17th  St., 
Denver,  Col. 
Colorado  Dist.— 1605  Larimer  St.» 

Denver. 
Utah  Dist.— 162  South  Main 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Montana    Dist. — 405  Riverside 

Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Western    Division  —  Headquar- 
ters, 1  Drumm  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Dist. — 6th  and  Main 
Sts. 

San  Francisco  Dist. — 320  Market 
St. 

Portland   Dist. — 3rd  and  Alder 

Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle  Dist.— 101  Yesler  Way, 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD. 

HEADQUARTERS,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  W'ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  was  created  by  an  act  of  January  28.  1915,  and  succeeded  the  IT.  S. 
Revenue  Cutter  Service.  The  original  Revenue  Cutter  Service  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  4,  1790.  The  Life^aving  Service  was  originally  operated  under  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  but 
on  June  20.  1874,  Congress  created  it  a  separate  service  to  operate  under  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Coast  Guard  operates:  (a)  Eighteen  seagoing  cutters  engaged  in  the  assistance  of  vessels  in  dis- 
tress, the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries  in  Alaska,  the  destruction 
of  derelicts,  the  conduct  of  the  International  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  Service  off  the  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  and  other  maritime  duties,  (b)  A  number  of  harbor  tugs,  inland  water  patrol  vessels,  and 
launches  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  customs;  (c)  273  Coast  Guard  stations  engaged  in  saving  life  and 
property  along  the  coast,  (d)  A  coast  patrol  system  guaranteeing  early  assistance  t^  vessels  and  persons 
in  distress;  (e)  A  communication  system  linking  by  telephone  all  Coast  Guard  stations  and  practically  all 
light  houses  with  each  ot!:er  and  the  commercial  systems  of  the  country  and  with  the  navy  radio  and  radio 
compass  stations;  (f)  One  aviation  station  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  along  the  coast  and  at 
siga  contiguous  thereto. 

The  commissioned  line  officers  of-,  the  service  are  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  from  cadets  who  have  completed  a  three-year  course  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Conn.,  practically  identical  with  the  course  given  at  Annapolis.  EnMneer  officers  are  ap- 
pointed similarly  from  those  who  have  completed  a  special  course  of  one  year  at  the  academy.  Cadetships, 
line  and  engineer,  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the  competitive  entrance 
examination  held  annually  throughout  the  United  States.  The  age  limits  for  line  cadets  are  18  to  24  years. 
No  cadet  engineer  may  be  appointed  who  is  less  than  20  H  years  of  age  and  no  person  may  be  appointed 
an  Ensign  (engineering)  from  Cadet  Engineer  who  is  less  than  21  nor  who  is  more  than  26  years  of  age. 
The  pay  of  officer's  and  men  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  navy  and,  when  operating  with  the  navy  in  time  of 
war  or  when  the  President  so  directs,  officers  and  men  of  the  service  have  the  same  authority  as  officers  and 
men  of  the  navy  of  corresponding  ranks  or  rates. 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Service  took  an  active  part  in  every  war  in  which  the  United  States  had  been 
engaged  up  to  1915,  and  the  Coast  Guard  participated  as  part  of  the  navy  in  the  World  War.  The  service 
was  represented  overseas  by  six  cutters  and  by  officers  in  command  of  other  naval  units  engaged  in  convoy 
duty  through  the  submarine  25ones  off  the  coasts  of  France  and  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
service  lost  in  action  by  torpedo  attack  the  ciitter  Tampa  with  all  hands  and  suffered  the  loss  of  other  per- 
Bonn'^l  in  other  convoy  operations  The  efficiency  of  its  vessels  on  this  duty  was  commended  by  senior 
naval  offloars.  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  Commodore  W.  E.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  O.  G.,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES   ARMY  FORTS. 


Adams  

Alien,  Ethau  

Amador  

Andrews  

Apache.  

Armistead  

Armstrong  

Baker  

Baldwin  

Banlss  

Barrancas  

Barry. .  

Bayard  

Bliss.  

Brady  

Brown  

Canby  

Carroll  

Casey.  - . . , . . .  . .  . 

Caswell  

Clarke  

Columbia.  

Constitution  

Crockett  

Crook  

Dade  

Delaware  

De  Lesseps  

De  Russey  

Des  Moiuos  

DeSoto  

Douglas  

Dupont   .  .  . 

Flagler  , . . . 

Foots.  

Foster .  ,  ...... 

Fremont  

FuH8ton   .  . 

Gainas   

Getty.  

Gibbon   . , . 

Grants  .,. 

Grcble  

Hamilton. 

Hancock  

Earrison,  Benj . . . 
Harrison,Wm.  Hy 

Heath.  

Houston.  Sam. . . . 

Howa"d  

Huachuca  

Hunt  

Jackson  

Jay  i . . . 

Kamehameha  

Kiearny,  Philip .  . . 

Keogh   . 

La-wton  , . . 

Leavenworth  

Levett   . 

Lincoln  

tiscum 

Logan.  ^ ..... ; 

Lyon. ........ . . 

IviacArthur ...... 

McCleary. 
McDowell.  .     . .  . 

McHenry  

Mcintosh. ,  . , . ; 
MacICemio . .  ^ 
McKihley .  , . . , 
MoKinley,  Wro. 


Miles 
From. 


2}4 
1 

9 
90 

8 

0 

6 
16 

2 

7 

(y 

2 

5 

0 
10 


1 

0 

4 
10, 

6 

4 

0 
17 

near 

73 
0 

near 

2 
6 
4 

3H 
0 

near 

4. 

near 
334 
7 
0 
1 
3 
5 
9 


City. 


Newport  

Essex  Junction. . . 

Balboa  

Boston  Con  island) 

Holbrook  

Baltimore  

Honolulu  (harbor) 
San  Francisco .... 

Bath  

Boston  

Pensacola ....... 

San  Francisco.  ... 

Bayard  

El  Paso  

Sault  Ste.  Marie... 
Brownsville.  .  ,  .  .  . 

Ft.  Stevens  

Baltimore  

Port  Townsend.  .  . 

Southp/ort  

Spofford  

Ft.  Stevens  

Portsmoiith ...... 

Galveston. ....... 

Omaha  

Tampa  

Ft.  Dupont  

Canal  Zone  

Honolulu  

Des  iVtoines .  .    .  .  . 

Tampa  

Salt  Lake  City. .  .  . 

Del.  City  

Port  Townsend.  .  . 

Washington 

Portsmouth 

Port  Royal. ...... 

San  Francisco  

Mobile  

Newport. ........ 

Tanana  

Balboa  

Jamestown  

Brooklyn. ........ 

Highland  Boa  oh.  . . 

Indianapolis  

Helena  

Boston  

San  Antonio  

Baltimore  

Mexican  border . .  . 

Washington;  

New  Orleans  

N.  Y.  (Gov.  Isl.) .  . 

Honolulu   .  .  . 

Saunderstown .  .  .  . 

Miles  City  

Seattle  

Leavenworth.   .  .  . 

Portland  

Bismarck   

Port  Valdez  

Denver  

Portland.  

San  Pedro  

Portsmouth  

San  Francisco. . . . . 

Baltimore  

Laredo. . . ... . .  ,  .  . 

Sheridan.  ,  . .  .  . 

Portland   .  . 

Mamla   .  . 


State. 


R.  I. 
Vt. 

Can.Z. 

Mass. 

Ariz. 

Md. 

H'w'i. 

Cal. 

Ale. 

Mass. 

Fia. 

C^al 

M. 
Tex. 
Mich. 
Tex. 
Wash. 
Md. 
Wasli. 
N.  C. 
Tex. 
Wash. 
N.  H. 
Tex. 
Neb. 
Fla. 
Del. 


H'w'i. 
la. 
Fla. 
Utah. 
Del. 
Wash. 
"  C. 
N.  H. 
S.  C. 
Cal. 
.Ala.  . 
R.  1. 
Alask. 
Can.Z. 
R  I. 
N.  Y. 
N.J. 
Ind. 
Mont. 
Mass. 
Tex. 
Md. 
Ari25. 
D.  C. 
La. 
N.  Y. 
H'w'i. 
R.  I. 
Mont. 
Wash. 
Kan. 
Me. 
N.  D. 
Alask. 
Col. 
Me. 
Cal. 
N.  H. 
Cal. 
Md. 
Tex. 
Wyo, 
Me.  . 
Philfp . 


Fort. 


McPherson. 

McKee  

Mansfield.  . 

Mason  

Moade  

Michic  

Mil 


Miles 
From 


Alills  

Missoid  I  

A I  on  roe   . 

Alo'-i^an  

Ai;;)tt  ,  .  . 

MoHUrio  

Mycr.  .  .   •. 

Ni-- 

OsIeD.orpp  

On  i  aha  

Onrario  

Pickens  

Pophfnn^  

Porter  

Preble  

Randolph  

Reno  

Revere  

Riley  

Ringgold  

Robinson  

Rodman  

Roots,  Logan  H . 

Rosecrans  

Ruger  

Russell,  D.  A...  . 

St.  Michael  

St.  Philip. ._.  

San  Jacinto. . .  ,  . 

Saulsbury  

Schuyler  

Scott,  Winfield. . 

Screven .  

Shafter.  

Sheridan  

Sherman 
Sill. 


Slocuniv. .  .  .  . 
Smallwood . , , 

Snelltag  

Standish  

Stark  

-Stevens  , 

Story.  

Strong  

Sumter  , 

Taylor  

Terry  

Thomas  

Tiiden.  

Tot  ten  

Travis  

Wadsworth. . . 

Ward  

Warren. . .  

Washington , . 
Wayne. ...... 

Wetherill.  

Whitman  

Williams  

Wood  

Wool   . 

Worden.  .  .  . . 
Wright,  Geo .  , 
Wright.  H.  G. 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
4 

near 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 
3 

on 

6 

near, 


18 

3 
25 

3 

6 

2 
11 

7 

,7 

3 

is' ' 

5 
6 
0 
13 
2 
3 
2 
0 
0 
9 

near 
12 
4 

2  ; 
near 

4;. 


City. 


Atlanta  

Pensacola  

Westerly  

San  Francisco. . . .  , 

Sturgis.  

New  London  

San  Francisco. , . . . 

Manila  

Missoula  

Old  Pt.  Comfort... 
Mobile.......... ,  . 

Salem.  ,  .  ;  .  .  . . . . . 

Charleston.  ...... 

Washington.  .  .  . ,  . 

Lewiston   .  .  , 

Chattanooga  

Omaha  

Oswego.  

Pensacola   

Phippsburg  

Buffalo  

Portland  

Cristobal  

Darlington ....... 

Hull....  

Junction  City  

Mission, 

Crawford  

New  Bedford  

Little  Rock  

San  Diego  

Honolulu. ,  

Cheyenne  

St.  Michael  IsL  . . . 

Bur  as  , . 

Galveston  

Milford  

New  York  City.  .  . 
San  lYancisco  Bay. 
Savannan. ....... 

Honolulu,  

Ch  icago  

Cristobal... ,  

Lawton 

New  Rochelle ..... 
Baltimore.  ....... 

St.  Paul  

Boston  ....... 

Portsmouth  

Mth.  Columbia  R . 

Norfolk  

Boston  ....... 

Charleston  

Key  West  

New  London  

Newport  

Rockaway  Park. . . 
W^hitestone. . . . , . . 

Galveston  

Rosebank,  B.  I. . . . 

Seattle  

Boston. . . ,  

Washington  

Detroit  

Newport.  , . 

La  Conner..  . , . 

Portland  ... 

Bedloe's  Island ... . : 

Rip  Raps. .  . . . . . . 

Seattle........... 

Spokane,  ,  

New  Ltjndon  . . .  . , 


Forts  In  italics  are  not  garri.soiu-d.    Letters  shmiUl  be  addressed  to  the  forr  itself, 


IT  TOOK  395  SHELLS  TO  KILL  ONE  MAN. 

Dr.  Meroheh;  raeniber  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  after,  an  extended  investlgatiotf'liaH 
fietermined  that  during  a  period  of  five  months  in  1917  a  total  of  3,090>000  shells  fell  on  the  fronts  of  the 
three  French  armies.  The  shells,  Dr.  Mercher  estimates,  killed  13,265  men  and  womided  65,412.  Ac- 
cording to  his  figures  it  took  a -total  of  395  shells  to  kill  one  man  and  half  as  many  to  wound  one. 

The  German  shells  that  fell  in  France  destroyed  600,000  houses  and  11,500  factories;  and,  with  the 
•^^nemy  armies,  laid  waste  75,000,000  acres  of  farm  land,  25.000  miles  of  highways,  and  3,000  mlle'^  o« 
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National  ( 'aneieries. 


NATIONAL  CEM£TERIE8. 


Name  of^  Cemetery. 


Area 
(Acres.) 


INTEHMEinTS. 


Known.  Unknown. 


Alexandria  (PineviUe),  La  

Alexandria,  Va  

Andersonvllle,  Ga  

Andrew  Johnson  (Greene ville),  Tenn  

Annapolis,  Md  

Antietam  (Sixarpsburg) ,  Md  

Arlington  .(Ft-  Myer),  Va  

Balls  Bluft  (LeesburM).  Va..  

BarranciiS,  JFla.  

Baton  Rouge.  La.  

Battle  Ground  (Takoma  Park  Sta.).  D.  C 

Beaufort.  S.  C  ,  

Be.verly  N.  J  

Oamo  ButJer.  (Springfield),  III  

Camp  Nelson,  Ky  

C-a.ve  HRl  X Louisville)  Ky  

ChuJmette.  (Arabi),  La  

Chattanooga,  Tenn  

City  Point,. V a  

Cold  Harbor  (Richmond)  Va  

Corinth.  Miss  :  

Crown  Hill  (Indianapolis).  Ind  

Culpeper,  Va.  

Caster  Battlefield  (Crow  Agency),  Mont. 

Cypress  Hills  .(Br(X)klyn),  N.  Y  

Danville.  Ky   

Danville.  Va  

FayetteviUe,.Ark  

Finns  Point  (Salem),  N.  J.  :  

Florence.  8..  C  

Fort  Donelaon  (Dover).  Tenn  

Fort  Gibson.  Okla  

Fort  Harrison  (Richmond)  Va  

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan . .  .  .  ^  

Fort  McPherson  (Brady),  Neb  

Fort  Seott.  Kan  

Fort  Smlt'i,  Ark  ,  

Fredericksburg.  Va  ? .  .  .  . 

Gettysburg,,  fa,  

GleJidale,  Va  

Grafton,  W.  Va  

Hampton,  .Va.  ,  

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo  

JelTerson  City,  Mo  

Keokuk,  la ...  ^  

Kiioxvilie,  Tenn  

I^bHUun,  Ky .  .  

Lexington,  Ky  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

I^udon  Park  (Balttmo-e),  Md  

Marietta,  Ga  

Memphis,  Tenn  .  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Mill  Springs  (Somerset) ,  Ky  

Mobile,  Ala  

Mound  City,  III  

Nashville  (Madison),  Tenn  

Natchez,  Miss  

New  Albany,  Ind  

Newbera,  N.  C  

Philadelphia  (Pittsvtlle  Bta.),  Pa  

Poplar  Grove  (PetersburL,) .  Vo  

Port  Hudson,  La  

Quincy,  III  

Raleigh,  N.  C.  

Richmond,  Va .  .  .  ,  

Rock  Island,  111  

Salisbury,  N..O  

Siin  Antonio,  Tex  

San  Francisco  (Presidio  Sta.),  Cai  

Santa  Fe,  N.  M   

Seven  Pines  (Ri^-imond).  Va.  . :  

Shiloh  (Pittsburgh  Landing),  Tenn  

Soldiers'  Home,  D.  C  

Springfield,  Mo  * . 

St.  AugiLstine,  Fla  

Staunton,  Va  

Stone%iver  (Murfreesboro);  Tenn.*. , '. 

Vicksburg,  Miss  

Wilmin<j;ton,  N.  C  

Winchester,  Va  

Woodlawn  (BI  nlra)  N.  Y  '..WW'.'. 

York  town,  Va.  


8.24 
5.50 
120. 
15. 
4.125 
11. 
■108.03 
.0057 
8.56 
7.50 
1.033 


129. 
7. 
1. 
20. 
1. 
6. 
540. 
18. 

s! 

6. 

2. 

3. 
15. 

6. 
^  1. 

15. 
107, 
10 
14, 


.02 
.50 
.29 

53 
49 
75 

37 


26 

74 

005 

87 

12 

40 

611 


.75 
.83 
,50 
.75 

,12 

.69 

91 

:50 
,68 
,50 

07 

46 
69 

,26 
65 

459 

83 

74 


Total 


2,218 
3,445 
12.697 
22 
2,345 
2,935 
21,505 
1 

937 
2,647 
44 
4,930 
230 
1.434 
2,419 
4,365 
7,438 
8,868 
3,772 
632 
1,744 
816 
463 
1,332 
7,961 
353 
1,172 
521 
2,608 
213 
165 
288 
236 
2,570 
505 
737 
968 
2,455 
2,061 
240 
630 
11,330 
9,867 
408 
881 
2,446 
602 
1,046 
4.017 
3-,858 
7,379 
5.676 
804 
320 
918 
2,704 
12,672 
702 
2,467 
2,301 
3,574 
2,157 
614 
261 
672 
915 
382 
•  126 
1,954 
7.490 
669 
162 
1.217 
7,781 
1.258 
253 
230 
3,602 
4,234 
789 
2,115 
3,288 
756 

225,800* 


2,380 
124 
1,040 

"206 
1,848 
4.711 
24 
741 
536 

'  4,598 
7 

166 
li245 
593 
5,746* 
5,0,58 
1,426 
1.338 
3.995 
37 
912 
274 
384 
9 

159 
810 
30 

2,802 
512 

2,208 
582 

1,583 
362 
126 

1.466 
12,738 

1,639 
960 
650 
634 

3.015 
446 
45 

1,163 
277 
106 

3.038 
348 

3,094 

8,864 
751 
410 
239 

2.759 

4.121 

2,786 
732 

1,110 
40 

4,069 

3,240 
57 
55« 

5.678 
45 
12.035 
318 
472 
455 

1.238 

2,405 
291 

1.247 

1.533 
535 

2.547 
12^10 

1,609 

2,433 
20 

1,446 

153,159" 
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REAR  ADMIRALS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

(In  the  order  of  seniority,  as  of  Oct-  28,  1920.  First  year  is  tLat  oi  birth;  second,  that  of  appoiiit- 
ment  to  the  navy.   The  retirement  age  is  sixty-four  years,) 

Hensy  T.  Mayo,  1856,  1872;  Reynold  T.  Hall,  1858,  1880;  Augustus  F.  Fechteler,  1857,  1873;  Albert. 
Gleaves,  1858,  1873;  Herbert  O.  Dunn,  1857,  1873;  James  H.  Glennon,  1857,  1874;  William  L.  Rodger,«, 
1860,  1874;  Harry  McL.  P.  Huse  1858.  1874:  George  W.  McEIroy,  1858,  1874;  Robert  S.  Griffin,  1867. 
1874;  George  E  Burd,  1857.  1874;  James  H.  Oliver,  1857,  1873,  Yvilliam  S.  Sims,  1856,  1876;  Hugh  Roci- 
man.  1859.  1875:  Henry  B.  Wilson,  1861,  1876;  Thomas  Snowden,  1857.  1875;  Albert  P.  Niblack,  1859, 
1876;  John  A.  Hoogerwerff,  1860.  1877;  William  B.  Fletcher,  1862,  1877;  Marbury  Johnston,  1860,  1878; 
Edwin  A,  Anderson,  1860.  1878;  William  S.  Smith,  1857,  1875;  Spencer  S,  Wood,  1861,  1878;  Joseph  L. 
Jayne,  1863,  1878;  Charles  W.  Dyson,  1861,  1879;  Clarence  S,  Williams,  1863,  1880;  Jolm  D.  McDonald, 
1863,  1880;  Hilary  P.  Jones,  1863,  1880;  William  R.  Shoemaker,  1863,  1880;  Joseph  Strauss,  1861,  18S1: 
Edward  W.  Eberle,  1864,  1881;  Robert  C,  Coontz,  1864,  1881. 

George  R.  Clark,  1857,  1874;  Gustav  Kaemmerling,  1858,  1877;  Alexander  S.  Halstead,  1861,  1870; 
Roger  WeUes,  1862.  1880;  Charles  P.  Plunkett,  1864,  1879,  Willia»m  H.  G.  BuUard,  1 866, t  1882;  Joseph 
W.  Oman,  1864,  1882;  Philip  Andrews,  1866,  1882;  Josiah  S.  McKean,  1864,  1879;  Benton.  C.  Decker, 
1887,  1883;  Mark  L.  Bristol,  1868,  1883;  Newton  A.  McCulIy,  1867,  1883;  Henry  F/Bryaxi,  1865,  1883; 
Andrew  T.  Long,  1866,  1883;  Thomas  Washington,  1865,  1883;  Guy  H.  Burrage,  1867,  1883:;  Ashley  H. 
Robertson,  1867,  1884;  Samuel  S.  Robison,  1867,  1884;  Charles  F.  Hughes,  1866,  1884;  Henry  A.  Wiley, 
1867,  1883;  Benjamin  C.  Brj'an,  1858,  1875;  George  W.  Kline,  1864,  1881;  Archibald  H.  Scales,  1868, 
1883;  Frederic  B.  Bassett,  .Jr.,  1869,  1884;  Richard  H.  Jackson,  1866,  1890;  Edward  Simpson,  1860,  1876; 
Harry  A.  Field,  1862,  1879;  Casey  B.  Morgan,  1887,  1884;  Lloyd  H.  Chandler,  1869,  1884;  Herman  O. 
Stickney,  1867,  1884;  Nathan  C.  Twining,  18G9,  1885;  Tnomas  P.  Magruder,  1867,  1885. 


HIGHEST  RANKING  OFFICERS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

f  (The  list  is  as  of  September,  1920.    Fir^t  year  is  that  of  entry  in  service;  second,  that  of  rank  in  tlie 
army;  third,  that  of  birth.   Retirement  age  is  sixty-four  years.) 
General — John  J.  Pershing,  1882;  Sept.  3,  1919;  1860. 

Major  Generals — Leonard  Wood,  1886;  1903;  1860.  Hunter  Liggett,  1875;  1917;  1857.  John  F.  ^for- 
rison,  1877;  1917;  1857.  Charles  G.  Morton,  1879;  1917;  1861.  Peyton  C.  March,  1884;  1917;  1S64. 
Robert  L.  Bullard,  1881;  1918;  1861.  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  1876;  1919;  18.57.  James  G.  Harboard,  1889; 
1919;  1866.  Francis  J.  Kernan.  1877;  1919;  1859.  Charles  P.  Summerall,  1888;  1920;  1867.  James  W. 
McAndrew,  1884;  1920;  1862.  John  L.  Hines,  1887;  1920;  1868.  Henry  T.  Allen,  1878;  1920;  1859. 
David  C.  Shanks,  1880;  1920;  1861.  Adelbert  Cronkhite,  1878;  1920;  1861.  George  W.  Read,  1879; 
1920;  1860.  Omar  Bundy,  1879;  1920;  1861.  William  M.  Wright,  1882;  1920;  1863.  Charles  H.  Muir. 
1881;  1920;  1860.    Caarles  T.  Menoher,  1882;  1920;  1862.    William  G.  Haan,  1885;  1920:  1863. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS,  U.  S.  ARMY. 


Department.  Hdqrs;  Gen.ln  Command 


Northeastern. 

Eastern  

Southeastern , 


Central. .... 
Southern . . . 
Western .... 


Hawaiian. . . , 
Philippine. . 
Panama .... 


Boston,  Shanks  

N.Y.(Gov.  Isl.),  Bullard. 
Charleston,  Morrison. . , 

Chicago,  Wood.  : 

Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 

Dickman,   

San  Francisco,  Liggett. . 


Honolulu,  Morton  

Manila,  Kernan  

Balboa  Hgts.,  Kennedy. 


Jurisdiction. 


Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  R.  I. 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Md„  Va.,  D.  C,  Porto  Rico  and  dependencies 
N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Tenn.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  iUk.,  Galveston 

W.  v.,  Ohio,  Mich.',  Ind.,  Ky.,  Wis.,  111.,  Minn.,  la..  Mb,,  N.  Dak . 
S.  Dak.,  Neb..  Kan.,  Colo. 

Tex.  (exc.  Galveston),  Dkla.,  N.  Mex.,  Eastern  Ariz.  < 
Mont.,  Wyo.,  Idaho.,  Utah,  Nev.,  Wash.,  Ore..  Calif.,  Western 

Ariz..  Alaska. 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  dependencies. 
Philippines  and  U,  S,  Troops  in  China. 
Canal  Zone. 


COAST  ARTILLERY  DISTRICTS, 


No.  Atlantic 

Mid,  Atlantic 

So.  Atlantic. . 

No.  Pacific. . . 
So,  Pacific . . . 
Panama ..... 


Boston  

N.  Y.  (Ft.  Totten)  

Charleston  

Seattle  

San  Francisco  

Ft.  Amador,  Canal  Zone 


Coast  defenses  of  Boston,  Narragansett  Bay,  New  Bedford,  Port- 
land, Portsmouth.  ^ 

Coast  defenses  of  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  Sound,  Sandy  Hook,  the  Delaware. 
Baltimore,  the  Potomac. 

Coast  defences  of  Cape  Fear,  Charleston,  Galveston,  Key  v,  (>st, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Tampa. 

Coast  defenses  of  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound. 

Coast  defenses  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Coast  defenses  of  Balboa  and  Cristobal, 


The  military  departments  Include  the  coast  artillery  districts,  forts  and  camps  within  their  limlip. 

In  October,  1920,  the  War  Department  transferred  from  New  York  to  Boston  control  of  the  E  urn 
half  of  Long  Island  Sound,  inchiding  Forts  Wright,  Terry  and  Miciiie,  and  the  defenses  of  Block  I>i  itkI. 

The  Porto  Rico  district  of  the  Eastern  Military  Department  has  headquarters  at  San  Juan. 

The  Southern  Military  Department  has  its  Arizona  district  headquarters  at  Douglas,  Ariz.;  it;^  Big 
Bend  district  headquarters  are  at  Marfa,  Tex.;  the  Brownsville  district  headquarters  are  at  Brownsville, 
Tex.;  El  Paso  district  headquarters  are  at  El  Paso,  Tox. 

Tlie  Western  Military  Department  has  its  Southern  California  district  headquarters  at  Camp  Kenrny. 

The  American  forces  in  Germany  headquarters  is  at  Coblenz,  with  Base  Section  9  hea'iQuarters  ui 
Antwerp,  Belgium. 

TACTICAL  DIVISIONS. 

The  Tactical  Divisions  into  which  the  United  States  is  divided,,  with  their  headquarters,  are  as  follows: 
First,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.;  Secmd,  Camp  Travis,  Tex.;  Third,  Camp  Pike,  Ark;;  Fovnh,  Ciinip 
Dodge,  la.;  FiftJi,  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.;  Sixth,  Camp  Grant,  111.;  Seventh,  Camp  Funston,  Kan.;  First  and 
Second  Provisional  Brigades,  Coblenz,  Germany. 

GENERAL  ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

The  General  Hospitals  of  the  army  are  located  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (also  navy);  Denver,  Colo.:  S'liiten 
Island,  N.  Y.;  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga.;  Presidio,  San  Francisco;  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.;  Oteen,  No.  Gar.;  Manil-j, 
Philippines;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Takoma  Park  at  Wasliington,  D.  C,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.    .  . 

General  Service  Scfiools— School  of  the  Line  and  General  Staff  School,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kaa.t  ■  i 
Staff  College,  Washingt<>n  Barracks,  D,  C. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ARMY,  AS  REORGANIZED,  1920. 

(The  following  data  are  from  the  Act  of  June  3,  1916.  an  amended  by  the  Army  Reorganizaiion  Act  of 
June  4,  1920.) 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  consists  ol  the  Regular  Army;  the  National  Guard  while  m  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Organized  Reserves,  including  the  Officers'  Rescn^e  Corps,  and  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps. 

CofnvosUion  of  the  Reifiilar  Army — The  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of  the  Infantry, 
the  Cavalrv,  the  f'ield  Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Signal  Corps,  which  «iiaU  be  designated  as  the  combatant  arnos  or  the  line  or  the  Army-;  the  General  Staflt 
f:k>rp8:  the  Adjutant  General's  Department:  the  Inspector  General's  Department;  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department;  the  Quartermaster  Corps:  the  Finance  Department;  the  Medical  Department; 
the  Ordnance  Department;  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service;  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Altairs; 
the  officers  and  enlist<>d  men  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Militia  B;u-eau;  the  chaplains;  the  pcofessors  and 
cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy:  the  present  military  storekeeper;  detached  officers;  detached 
enlisted  men;  unassigned  rocruits;  the  Indian  Scouts:  th(^  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  retired  list;  and 
such  other  officers  imd  enlisted  men  as  are  now  or  may  lioreaftor  ho.  provided  for. 

Exct>pt  injtime  of  v>-ar  or  similar  emergency  when  the  puljllc  s:\foty  demands  it,  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  Regular  Army  shall  not  exceed  280.000,  including  the  Philippine  Scouts.      .  ^ 

The  Regular  Armv  consists  of  one  Geueral  (Pershing,  the  office  oxpiriug  with  him);  21  Major  Generals 
:ind  46  Brigadier  Generals  of  the  line,  599  Colonels.  674  Lieutenant  (  olonels,  2,24o  Majors.  4,490  Captains, 
1.266  First  lieutenants.  2.694  Seoond  Lieutenants,  and  aiso  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  chaplains 
liud  storekaeper.  The  Army  shall  at  all  times  be  organized  so  far  as  piacticabie  Into  brigades,  divisions  and 
army  corijs,  and.  whenever  the  President  may  deem  it  expediJ?59tlinto  armies.  For  purposes  of  adminLstra- 
r,ion,  training  and  tactical  control,  the  continental  area  of  the  I^it^»d  States  shall  be  divided  on  »  basis  of 
:nllltary  population  into  corps  areas,  -ICaoh  carps  area  shall  co^i  -ln  at  least  one  division  of  the  National 
Guard  or  Organized  Heserves,  and  such  other  troops  as  the  Pre  .iUt-ut  may  direct.  The  President  is  au- 
fJiorized  to  group  any  or  all  corps  areas  into  army  areas  or  departments.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  lu  the  initial  organization  of  the  Organized  Reserves,  the  names,  numbers  and  other  desig- 
nations, flags,  and  records  of  ttie  divisions  and  subordinate  imits  thereof  that  serv'ed  in  the  World  War 
between  April  6,  1917.  and  November  11.  1918,  shall  be  preserved  as  such  as  far  as  practicable. 

Pay  0/  ErUistid  Men — On  and  after  July  1,  1920,  the  grades  of  enlisted  men  snail  be  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  from  time  to  time  direct,  with  monthly  base  pr-y  at  the  rate  of  i?74  for  the  first  grade*  $53  for 
"^r.he  second  grade.  S45  for  the  third  grii.do,  'Mr>  /or  iho  four;  h  giade,  $37  for  the  fifth  grade,  S35  for  the  sixth 
:^rade,  and  S30  for  the  seventh  graflo  }:xis<JiL^:  lusvs  i>To\i'llng  for  continuous  service  pay  are  repealed 
to  take  effect  July  1,  1920,  and  there. ift.T  (nili-t-Mj  moa  stmll  receive  an  increase  of  10  per  centum  of  their 
base  pay  for  each  five  years  of  service  in  t  he  Army,  or  s<  rvieo  which  by  existing  law  is  held  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  Army  service,  such  increase  nut  to  exerted  40  per  cjeutum.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretarj' 
of  War  may  prescribe,  enlisted  men  of  the  ^ixta  and  seventh  grades  may  be  rate^i  as  specialists,  and  receive 
extra  pay  therefor  per  month,  iia  follo^>:  Fir^t  class,  i?25;  second  cla,ss.  S20:  third  class,  S15;  fourth  class, 
i$12:  filth  class,  i<S\  sixth  class.  S3.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  providing  for  extra  duty  pay  for  enlisted  men 
are  repealed,  to  take  effect  Jtily  1,  1920:  Provided,  that  nothhig  in  this  section  shall  operate  to  reduce  the 
pay  wnich  any  enlisted  man  Is  now  receivin  t,  dming  his  cun;jBut  enlistment  and  while  he  holds  his  present 
grade,  nor  to  change  the  present  rate  of  pay  of  any  enilsted  men  now  on  the  retired  list. 

General  Stau— The  War  Department  General  Stall  con&^ta  of  a  Chief  of  Staff,  four  assistants,  choseo 
by  the  President  from  the  general  officers  of  the  line,  and  88  other  oificers  not  below  Captain  In  grade.  Do- 
*  tall  to  the  Cieneral  St^iff  is  for  four  years.  The  membcT-s  may  be  taken  from  the  Regular  Army,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corprj.  The  duties  of  the  Qeneral  Staff  shall  be  to  prerparo  plans  fof 
national  defense  and  the  use  of  the  militjiry  forces  for  that  purpose,  both  separately  and  In  conjunction 
with  the  naval  forces,  and  for  the  raoblllzailon  of  the  manbood  of  the  Nation  and  its  material  resources  ha 
an  emergency,  to  investigate  and  report  upoD  r»ll  irTiestioQ.s  j^ffecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
rotates,  and  its  stfite  of  preparation  for  miiirHry  oT>er:i,tiorL-^;  i»nd  to  render  pi'ofessional  aid  and  assistance 
ro  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  :>i  ■itl.  All  rK>'ii"i/is  '..n.i  rf^gulationa  affecting  the  organization,  dis- 
tribution and  training  of  the  National  (ii^inl  .^nd  rlif  < ir^n f<..'e.i  Itosorves,  and  all  policies  and^^regulations 
tfle<niag  tl)e  appotntmont.  assignment,  pruiu<jii<jp,  :■•■■}  :  •  ,  :*,f  ri-Hirve  officers,  ahall  be  prepared  by 
vX)mmittee!S  of  appropriate  branches  or  divLsions  ^(»  which  sb-all  be  added  an  equal  num- 

ber of  reserve  officers,  iucludmg  reserve  officers  .  d  commLsslons  In  the  National  Guard, 

•ind  whos{^  najues  are  borne  on  lists  of  officer^-  vi,  v  .su!>mitted  by  i-hs-  Crovernors  of  tho 

s(>verHl  States  and  Territories, 

The  War  Council— Tho  Secretary  of  V>'-.r.  A.s-isi.iat  .Srer,.;T. ;.ry  of  Wj-vr.  r.he  (reneral  of  the  Army, 
uid  the  Chief  of  Staff  Rball  constit\ite  tlie  (  "nu!ii  !l  ,.f  rbe  UV,r  DepHrtm.-Tir.  which  {xmneU  shall  from 
lime  to  time  irftvet  and  considr-r  policies  ;!ffe';».ijLi;^  Ixilt  .ii'iry  :,ac]  riamitions  proMenis  of  the  War 

Department.    Such  uuo.stions  sholl  be  presenica  to  ti>f'  -  ^  War  in  ihv  W;vf  Caimcll.  and  his  de- 

cision with  refc-enee  i..o      -h  question-  of  p-diey.  afte-  (•-•  .!  'hi-  r»M.'.;!arae7Ki:ttion  ttier-'ion  by  the 

ievoral  members  of  the  War  Coimcil.  hhaU  constitute  '   h*'  Wnv  DrpnrTnK-nt  with  reference 

rheroto. 

The  Adjutant  O^^neral's  Depart 'iunu  <<»f;-i-ts  of  -h,^   k-:  ...m  ^[ftjor  ffJeneral, 

one  assistant,  ranidng  a^i  Hrigadl<»r  r.ener;ii.  ui\<.l  11'.  ofiue-  raptaiu.    The  In- 

ipector  General  (a  Major  General)  hns  r.i  <*n\<^fro,  rr.,rri  c' .i.>rL,  Tlv?  Judge  Ad- 

vocate General  (a  Major  General)  Ims  lit  assist. ;nrs,  froin  t i  to  ,  :.-;'L.>:n.  'i'h<:  '  ^aiirierniiister  (ienorid 
(a  Major  General)  hys  three  Brigadier  ('o-iienafi  and  l.o.V)  l.jvver  oTticf  rr:  duNsnj  ro  s^n-uud  Lleuienurjt,  ;i>« 
assistants. 

Finance  Denanmeni — There  is  created  a  I'tviHiire  DeiiartTuent,  to  r-o-isL-t  of  oiio  Cl<i<'f  of  Finance  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  141  ofhcerH  in  gi-ades  from  Colonel  to  Second  I Jeutenani.  iix  lusi-.  e,  and  VX)0 
enlisted  men.   The  Chief  of  finance.  the  authority  of  the  Se^-reiar t,  is  charged  with  the  disbursement 

of  all  fimds  of  the  War  Department,  including  the  p.sy  of  i  he  Arniy*;uvj  the  [nile;ta;e  for  odi'-ers  and  the  ac- 
counting therefor,  and  with  stich  other  Uscal  and  uccouutiuij;  dtitief^  as  m;iv  he  required  hv  law.  or  assigned 
to  him,  by  the  Secretary  of  Wiw. 

The  Chief  of  Knginwrs  sa  Major  (Jener:;!)  has  .-i  Bri^nujier  (  ;en<'ral  and  tiOO  U  sst^r  offl'-ers  as  assistants, 
and  a  corps  of  12.000  enlisted  men.  The  (Hiief  of  Ordmmce  (a.  Major  (;eneral)  ha.s  a  nrigadi<'r  General  and 
.  .'i50  lesser  officers  as  assistants,  and  a  corps  of  4.r>00  enlisted  men.  Tl>e  ( liief  of  c:hendeal  Warfare  (a  Brig- 
adier General)  has  100  officers  to  assist,  and  :i  corps  of  1 .200  euHsted  men.  Tiie  Chief  Sigmil  Officer  (a  Major 
General)  has  300  officers  as  assistants,  aiitl  a  cori.s  of  .').0()u  .MiUs'cd  men.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  (a 
Major  General)  lias  a  Brigadier  (;eneral  and  1.51 1  lesser  officers  as  as,sistants.  and  a  corps  of  16.000  enlisted 
men,  including  not  over  2,500  flying  c^idets.  There  Ls  one  el.:, pi,' in  to  every  1,200  ofhcers  and  men.  They 
rank  from  First  Lieutenajit  to  Lieutenant  Colonfd  bv  term  of  service.    Tlie  Chief  Chaplain  is  a  Colonel. 

Infantru — One  Chief  of  Infantry  (a  Major  c^eneral),  4,200  I(  iser  othcers  and  1 10.000  enlisted  men.  Tan\' 
ifttlts  class  as  infant rv, 

Cavalru — One  Chief  (a  Major  Genera !\  UoO  U>.^ser  omcers  and  20.000  enlisted  men. 

Field  ArtUhru — (.)ne  Chief  (a  Major  (Jeneral).  l.tK)0  U'sser  oflleerH  -md  37,000  enlisted  men. 

Com  ArtUhru— One  Chief  (a  Major  General).  1,200  lesser  orficers  and  .30,000  enlisted  men. 
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Filling  of  Vacancies — Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  vacancies  caused  by  this  Act,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  the  Medical  Department  and  among  chaplains,  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment,  to 
date  from  July  1.  1920,  and  subject  to  such  examination  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  of  persons  other 
than  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  who  served  as  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  at  any  time  between 
x\pril  6,  1917,  and  the  date" of  the  passage  of  this  Act.  ,  A  suitable  number  of  such  officers  shall  be  appointed 
in  each  of  the  grades  below  that  of  Brigadier  General,  according  to  their  qualifications  for  such  grade  as  mav 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  General  Officers  provided  for  in  this  section.  No  such  i>erson  above  the  ag(^ 
of  fifty  years  shall  be  appointed  in  a  combatant  branch,  or  above  the  age  of  fifty-eight  in  a  non-combatant 
branch.  No  such  persona  below  the  age  of  forty-eight  years  shall  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of  Colonel,  or 
below  the  age  of  forty-flve  years  in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  or  below  the  age  oi  thirty-six  years  in 
the  grade  of  Major. 

Bnlistmerus — Hereafter  original  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  for  a  period  of  one  or  Ghr<30 
years  at  the  option  of  the  soldier,  and  re-cnlistments  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  yearis.  Existing  k\w« 
providing  for  the  payment  of  three  montlis'  pay  to  certain  soldiers  upon  re-enlistment  are  hereby  repealed, 
aiwl  hereafter  an  eTiUstment  allowance  equal  to  three  times  the  monthly  pay  of  a  soldier  of  the  seventh  grade 
shall  be  paid  to  every  soldiV  who  enlists  or  re-enlists  for  a  period  of  three  years,  paymeyit  of  the  enlistment 
allowance  for  original  enlistment  to  be  deferred  until  honorable  discharge. 

Discharge  on  Account  of  Dependent  Relatives — When  by  reason  of  death  or  disability  of  a  member  of 
the  family  of  an  enlisted  man,  occurring  after  his  enlistment,  members  of  his  family  become  dependent  unon 
him  for  care  or  suppoi  t,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Officers'  Resene'Corns — For  the  ourpose  of  providing  a  reserve  of  officers  availahlc  for  military  service 
when  needed,  there  shall  be  organized  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  consisting  of  general  officers,  of  sections 
corresponding  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  of  such  additional  sectior^  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct.  The  grades  in  each  sec  Jon  and  the  number  in  each  grade  shall  be  as  the  President  may 
prescribe.  Reserve  officers  shall  be  ni^pointed  and  commissioned  by  the  President  alone,  except  general 
officers,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Appointment  in  every 
case  shall  bo  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  an  appointment  in  force  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  made  in  tin>e 
of  war,  shall  continue  in  force  untii^x  months  after  its  termination.  Any  reserve  officer  may  be  discharged 
at  any  time  in  the  discretion  of  tfie  President.  A  reserve  officer  appointed  during  the  existence  of  a  stal  e  of 
war  shall  be  entitled  to  discharge  v-itliln  six  months  after  its  termination  if  he  makes  applioatiori  therefor. 
In  time  of  peace,  a  reserve  olflcer  must,  Mt  the  time  of  his  appoiritiuent,  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  between  rhe  ai;es  of  twtuity-one  and  sixty  years. 

Any  person  who  has  been  an  offieor  of  tiie  Army  at  any  time  between  April  6,  1917,  and  June  30,  1915). 
or  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  at  any  time,  may  be  appointed  as  a  reserve  officer  in  the  highest  grade 
which  he  held  in  tlic  Army  or  any  lower  grade:  any  person  now  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard 
may  be  appointed  a^-  a  reserve  officer  in  his  present  or  any  lower  grade;  no  other  person  shall  iu  time  of  pciico 
be  originally  appointed  as  a  reserve  officer  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  or  Air 
Service  in  a  grade  above  that  of  Second  Lieutenant.  In  time  of  peace  appointments  in  the  Infantry,  Cav- 
alry, Field.  Artillery,  Co£^st  Artillery,  and  Ah  Service  siiali  be  limited  to  former  officers  of  the  Army,  gradu- 
ates of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Traijiing  Corps,  as  provj/Jed  in  section  47B  hereof,  warrant  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Enlisfe<l  Reserve  Corps,  and  persons  who  ser\-iHl 
In  the  Army  at  some  time  between  April  €>,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918.  PromotioiiS  and  transfers  shaH 
be  made  under  such  rules  ns  may  be  presv-riberl  by  ^  !m-  Prosident,  and  shall  ])e  based  so  fftr  as  practic.abl<- 
upon  recommendations  made  in  tne  cr>tabiislM,Hj  ci;  ^  •  ■  i;r>'n:nid,  but  no  reserve  officer  shall  be  promoted 
to  any  grade  in  time  of  peace  until  he  l-.fi:  ncMj  :  '  icr  at  least  one  year  In  the  next  lowier  grade. 

So  far  as  practicable,  re.s-^rve  oftice-f;  so;;]!  be  js  !;i  the  locality  of  their  places  of  residence. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  opcr-ro  to  dej/rive  a  ri  s,    ,  :  of  the  reserve  eomfTrif^;;-ior  h'MV-,v/ holds.  An3- 

reserve  officer  may  hold  a  comtui«a1on  hi  the  .N'atiOiU-.i  vaiard  without  tU''^'  •  •  "X'serve  com- 

mission. ^ 

The  Pi'L^si'li'iit  may  ovJitv  vr.s'cvv.r  officers  to  active  duty  at  any  tin:-,  1;  but  except 

in  time  of  a  national  cmeiK'ency  expr<\ssly  declared  by  Congress,  no  rewei  .  .  .  ..n         employed  on 

active  duty  for  more  tiuui  lifteen  days  in  any  caletidar  year  without  his  own  ecusont.  A  reserve  officer 
shall  not  be  (ratitled  to  pay  and  allowances  except  when  on  active  duty.  When  en  active  duty  he  ^^luiU 
receive  tlie  ."aiiU'  r;'\'  inid  aliov/anres  as  an  olhcer  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  same  gi'?de  and  length  of  ar'ii\c 
service,  ■      rurrn  his  home  to  Iiis  first  station  and  from  his  last  station  to  his  liome,  but  shaJ;  d'jI 

be  eutiti;  r.'t  or  fetired  pay. 

Rest  ruining  Coriys — The  president  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  in  civil  edu.'.-a- 

tional  ins!;  .leserve  Officers'  Tr.'iinmg  Corns,  one  or  more  units  in  number,  v.'-hich  shall  consist  of 

a  senior  divis^,;a  <j/i^aiiized  at  univcrsl^s  and  coilcge.i;  granting  degrees,  including  State  universities  and  those 
State  institutions  that  are  required  to  provide  instruction  in  military  tactics  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  lo62,  donating  lands  for  the  estai>Iishment  of  colleges  where  the  leading  objects  siiali  be  practicaT 
instruction  m  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  ;  !  ■  h  '-l'iding  military  tactics,  and  at  those  essentially  milt- 
tary  schools  not  conferring  academic  qclt  ''v  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  qua'ifier'!. 

and  a  junior  division  organized  at  all  otr^  1  private  educational  mstitutions,  and  each  dl^.  i  i'/n- 

shall  consist  of  units  of  the  several  arms,  ^  vices  in  such  number  and  such  strength  as  the  i-rcf-i- 

dept  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  of  War  r.iu'iurized  to  maintain  camps  for  the  further  practical  iu- 
struction  of  the  ii!.embers  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  no  such  camps  to  be  mauitained  for  a  hr-^,..  v 
period  than  six  weeks  iu  any  one  year,  except  in  time  of  actual  dr  threa.tencd  hostilities;  to  transport  l '  in- 
bers  of  such  corps  to  and.  from  such  camps  at  the  expense  of  the  tJnited  States  so  far  as  appropriation,-  \^  ii; 
permit,  to  subsist  them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Sta tes  while  travelling'  to  and  fvom  such •  camps  riu] 
wdiile  remaining  therein  so  far  as  appropriations  V  ill  p;  in:!'. 

The  President  alone,  under  such  reguia1i(;-as  as  lie  may  i)rc'Kr"i'i])e,  is  authorized  lo  appoint  as  a  re-s;  :  . 
officer  of  the  Army  oi  the  United  States  any  graduate  of  the  senior  division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  TrainiTii.: 
Corps  v/ho  shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  training,  or  any  graduate  of  the  junior  division  who  shali 
have  satisiactoriiy  completed  the  courses  of  military  training  prescribed  for  the  senior  division  and  the 
further  training  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  shall  have  participated  in  such  practical  instniction  subse- 
quent to  graduation  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  who  shall  agree,  under  oath  in  writing,  to  serve  tiic  United  States  in  the  capacity  of  a  re- 
serve officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  during  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  dfite  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  such  reserve  officer,  unless- sooner  discharged  by  proper  authority:  PfOiid-ed,  That. no  reserve 
officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  retirement,  or  %o  retired  pay,  and  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  pension  only  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  in  active  service  or  while  serving  with  the  Arm.y 
pursuant  to  provision.s  of  this  Act. 

Training  Camps — The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorised  to  madntain,  upon  military  reservations  or  else- 
where, schools  or  camps  ior  the  military  instruction  aiid  training,  with  a  view  to  tneir  appointment  as  re  - 
serve officers  or  non-cornmissloned  officers,  of  such  warrant  officers,  enlisted  men;  and  ciViIians, as  ma:  f'l- 
selected' upon  their  own  application.  '  ; 

The  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps — The  Enlisted  Reserve  C.^oriks  shall  consist  of  persons  voluntariiy  enii- teci 
therein.  The  p.eriod  of  enlistment  shall  be  three  years,  except  in  the  case  of  persons' who  served  in  ili< 
.Army.  Vavj\  or  Marine  Corps  at  som.e  time  between  April  0.  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  who.  m:iy 
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onliatod  for  one  year  periods  and  who,  in  time  of  peace,  shall  be  entitled  to  dlHcharge  within  ninety  days 
jf  they  make  application  therefor.  Enlistments  shall  be  limited  to  persons  eligible  for  enlistment  In  the 
Rosular  Army  who  have  had  such  military  or  technical  traininpr  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regidations  of  the 
."VL^?^^»ta^y  of  War.  The  President  may  form  any  or  all  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  into  tactical 
organizations  similar  to  fhose  of  the  Ree:ular  Army,  similarly  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  and  composed 
so  far  as  practicable  of  men  rc^siding  in  the  same  loaility,  may  ofJioer  them  by  the  assignment  of  reserve  of- 
Ticers  or  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  active  or  retired,  and  may  detail  such  personnel  of  the  Army  as  may  be 
iKH  CvSsary  for  the  administration  of  such  organizations  and  the  care  of  Government  property  issued  to  them. 

Members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  may  be  placed  on  active  duty,  as  individuals  or  orj^anizations, 
ti  the  discretion  of  the  President,  but  except  in  time  of  a  national  emergency  expressly  declared  by  Con- 
-,'r;>ss  no  revServiBt  shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty  in  excess  of  the  number  iH'rmiiisible  under  appropriation* 
■nade  for  this  specific  purpose,  nor  for  a  Ionizer  period  than  iifteen  days  in  any  one  calendar  year  without 
i><  own  cojisent.  While  on  active  duty  they  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  other  enlisted  men 
like  griides  and  length  of  service. 

THE  NATIOXAI.  GUARD. 

Oriarinal  enlistments  in  the  National  Guard  sliall  be  for  a  period  of  tlirce  years  and  subBequent  enlist- 
■nt'nts  for  periods  of  one  year  each:  Provided,  That  persons  who  have  served  in  the  Army  for  not  less  than 
>i months,  and  have  been  honorably  dischart^od  therefrom,  may.  witiiin  two  >ears  after  the  pa.ssatre  of  this 
Act,  fidist  in  the  National  Gu/ird  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  n-onlisr  for  like  periods. 

Men  enlisting  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  soveral  Stares,  Tert  itorirs,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
-hall  sign  an  enlistment  contract  and  subscribe  to  the  following  oath  of  cniistraeut :  "1  do  hereby  acknowledge 

■o  have  voluntarily  enlisted  this  day  of  ,  19 — ■,  as  a  S()i(ii<  r  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 

-Nt  ites  and  of  the  State  of  ,  for  the  period  of  three  (or  <>n(')  yoi.r  — .  under  the  conditions  prcscr!l)ed  by 

hiw.  unless  sooner  ciiscnarged  by  proper  authority.  And  I  do  v^olcniiily  swoar  that  1  will  bear  true  faith  and 
illesiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  th^;  Slate  of  .  and  tif.'it  T  will  serve  them  honestly 
ind  faithfully  against  all  their  enemies  whomsoever,  and  thai  !  will  i)Wy  rise  ordoiy  of  the  President  of  the 
fnited  States  and  of  the  Governor  of  the  Stale  of  —      and  of  ihe  omi-  rs  iippointed  over  me  according  to 

and  the  rules  and  Articles,  of  W'ar." 

An  enlisted  man  discharged  from  service  in  the  National  (iuard.  cvcfjii  wlicn  drafted  into  tlie  military 
(M  vi^e  of  the  United  States  under  this  Act,  shall  receive  a  disch-.rgc  in  wrKing  m  such  form  and  with  such 
•1:  ssificatlon  aa  is  or  shall  be  prescribwl  for  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  time  of  peace  discharges  may  be  given 
))ri.>r  to  the  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment  uniler  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

Each  enlisU^d  man  belonging  to  an  organization  of  the  National  Ciuard  shall  receive  compensation  at 
'he  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  initial  monthly  pay  oi  hia  grade  in  the  Rcguhir  Army  for  each  drill  ordered 
lor  his  organization  where  he  is  officially  present  and  in  which  he  participates  for  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
i^ilf  hours,  not  exceeding  eight  in  any  one  calendar  month,  an<i  not  exceeilin.','  sixty  drills  in  one  year:  Pro- 
khd.  That  no  enlisted  man  shall  receive  any  pay  under  the  provisions  t)f  tiiis  .section  for  i^ny  month  in  which 
he  shall  have  attended  lesj^than  60  per  centum  of  the  di  ills  or  other  exen  isfv^  prescribed  for  his  organization: 
f*rovided  further.  That' tTiis  Act  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  tine  pa>-nionr  of  enlisted  men  actually  present 
It  any  duly  ordered  drill  or  other  exercise:  And  provided  farift.  r,  that  periofls  of  any  actual  military  duty 
••(luivalent  to  the  drills  herein  prescribed  (except  those  periods  of  service  fT>r  ui^icli  members  of  the  National 
(iuard  may  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  ohlcers  and  enlist  "d  men  of  the  corresponding  grades 
in  the  Regidar  Array)  may  be  accepted  as  sc^rvice  in  lieu  o?  ^ueh  <lriUH  when  so  jirovided  by  the  Secretary 
■>f  War. 

Persons  hereafter  conitJiissione'l  ;is  ufticers  of  the  .Nationtd  Gu^-rd  shall  not  be  recoMni/>ed  as  such  under 
my  of  the  provisions  oi  t  his  Av.t  unless  they  sh:ill  ha\  e  ]feen  .selected  from  th<>  followiJig  classes,  and  shall  have, 
-iken  and  suljscribed  to  tho  oal  h  of  otiice  pro.scrilted  ia  this  Aei ;  ortieers  or  erdisted  men  of  tlie  National  Guard 
-rficers,  active  or  r4'tired,  reser>  e  orh<-ers.  and  for;n<^r  olTieers  of  the  Ariuy,  N'avy,  or  Marine  Cori)s,  enlisted 
aeii  and  former  tnli.sted  men  oV  1  he  Army.  Navy,  or  Miirin!'  Corps,  who  h;vvo  reeeivi-d  an  honorable  discharge 
.  iieri-^from;  graduat-'AS  of  tho  United  States  Military  and  Na\-ai  Aeadeinics;  a.'ui  gnuiuates  of  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  aud  officers'  trainhig  camps,  where  they  iiave  retxjive^l  Hiilitar;/  hi.'^truel  ion  under  tlie  supervision 
4  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  who  certified  their  fitness  for  appointment  as  comnii.s.sion(  d  officers;  and 
for  the  teclDiical  branches  or  Staff  Corps  and  departments,  such  other  civili;:ns  .is  mi\y  lie  specially  qualified 
for  duty  therein, 

NATIONAL  GUARD  .  RESEIi  V  K . 

Hereafter,  men  duly  qualified  under  regulations  prescribed  by  lhe'S(>ei'eiary  of  War  may  enlist  in  the 
National  Guard  Reserve  for  a  period  of  one  or  three  years,  under  such  r<»gularions  as  th^^  Secretary  of  War 
hall  prescribe,  and  on  so  enlisting  they  shall  subscribe  to  the  followinir  enlistment  contract  and  takt'  the  oath 

therein  specified:  "I  do  nereby  acknowievJge  to  have  volmitarily  enlist (^d  this          day  of  ,  19 — ,  as  a 

.-ioldlar  in  the  National  Guard  Reserve  of  the  United  fcitatcs  and  of  ilu-  Staii-  of  ,  for  a  period  of  one 

or  three)  year),  unle^ss  sooner  discharged  by  proper  authdrity,  and  1  do  solemidy  swear  that  I  \vill  bear  true 

fjilth  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of^Amerlca  and  to  the  State  of  ,  and  that  I  will  serve  them 

honestly  and  faithfully  atraiust  all  their  enemies  whomsoever  and  that  i  will  ot>ey  the  orders  of  the  President 
)f  the  United  Strifes  and  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  — - — ,  and  of  the  officers  appointed  over  me  according 
ro  !aw  and  the  rules  and  Articles  of  War." 

Members  of  said  reserve,  officers  and  enlisted  men,  when  engagefl  in  field  or  coast  defense  training  with 
i  he  active  National  Giiard,  shall  receive  the  same  Federal  pay  and  allowances  as  those  occupy  ing  like  grades 
on  the  active  list  of  said  guard  when  likewise  engaged :  Promded  further.  That,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
lirovided  in  this  Act,  no  commissioned  or  enlisted  reservist  shall  receive  any  pay  or  allowances  out  of  any 
'  appropriation  made  by  C-ontn-ess  for  National  Guard  purposes. 

Pay  for  the  National  Guaid  O0cers — Captains  and  IJsutenants  belonging  to'organiza<:iot)s  of  the  National 
Guard  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  monthly  basie  pay  of  rii'dr  grades  as  per- 
^cribed  for  the  Regular  Army  for  each  regular  drill  or  other  period  of  instruction  auiborized  vy  the  Secretary 
»f  War,  not  exceeding  five  in  any  one  calendar  month,  at  which  they  shall  lan  e  been  otiieiallN'  present  for  the 
:>ntire  required  period,  and  at  which  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  commissioned  strength  nnd  r>0  per  cmtum 
tf  the  enlisted  strength  attend  and  participate  for  not  less  tlian  one  and  one-half  hours.  Captains  com- 
oanding  organizations  shall  receive  $240  a  year  in  addition  to  tlie  drill  pay  herein  prescribed.  Officers  above 
he  grade  of  Captain  shall  receive  not  more  than  .«500  a  year,  juul  officers  below  the  grade  of  Major,  not 
J>elonginff  to  organizations,  shall  receive  not  more  tlian  four-thirtieths  of  the  monthly  base  pay  of  their 
,'rades  for  satisfactory  performance  of  their  appropriate  duties  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
vVar  may  prescribe.  * 

NatiovM  Guard  trhen  drafted  into  Federal  serricc. — When  Congress  shall  have  authorized  the  use  of  the 
irmtHl  land  forces  of  the  United  States  for  any  pari)0.se  requiring  the  use  of  troops  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
fiegular  Army,  the  President  may,  under  such  regulations,  includiJig  such  physical  examination,  as  he  may 
!>rescrlbe,  draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  therein  for  the  period  of  the  war  or 
i-mergene/,  unlt*ss  sooner  discharged,  any  or  all  members  of  the  Natlcuial  Guard  and  of  the  National  Gnard 
ileserve.  All  persons  so  drafted  shall,  from  the  date  of  their  draft,  stand  dbjcharged  from  the  militia,  and 
ihall  l>e  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  may  bo 
Applicable  to  members  of  the  Army.  wh(X}e  permanent  retention  In  the  military  service  is  not  contemplated 
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by  law,  and  shall  be  organized  into  units  corresponding  as  far  as  practicable  to  tliose  of  the  Regular  Army 
or  shall  be  otherwise  assigned  as  the  President  may  dhect.  The  commissioned  officers  of  said  organizations 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  members  thereof;  officers  with  rank  not  above  that  of  Colonel  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  alone,  and  all  other  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advici 
and  consewt  of  the  Senate.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States^mder  the  term>" 
of  this  section  shall  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  tJiF  Regular  Army 
of  the  same  grades  and  the  same  prior  service.  On  the  termination  of  the  emergency  all  persons  so  drafted 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  Army,  shall  resume  their  membership  in  the  militia,  and,  if  the  State  so  provide, 
shall  continue  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard  until  the  dates  upon  which  their  enlistments  entered  into  prior 
to  their  draft,  would  have  expired  if  uninterrupted. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  CAMPS. 
TIte  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  United  States  army  camps,  with  tho  names  of  the  < 
at  or  near  which  they  are  located.    The  figures  before  the  names  of  places  indie;' ^  -  •  ^    t  - 
is  distant  therefrom. 


of  niiles  ciinv, 


Camp. 


Bestcorn,  John  H. . . 

Benning  

Boyd  

Bragg  

Chjgas  

Devens  

Dix  

.  FAuvklL^f.  

Em!;ii-c  , 

East  is.  Ai-r  

Funston  

Furlong.  

Gaillard  

Gatun  

Grant  

Hay  

Hearn,  Lav/rence . .  , 
Hohibh'd  


Location. 


CJalexioo.  . 
Columbus 
Ft.  Bii.' 


yotteville. . 
El  Paso. ..... 

Ayer  

Wi  ightstown . 


11— 


riiia . 


>'6 — Colon . 


\ewport  News 


Ft..  Pile. 
Columbus  

7 — Colon.  

4 —  Roc i;  ford .  .  , 

Bagnio  

14 — San  Diego. 

5 —  Baltijnoro. .  . 


State. 


Cal. 
'Ga. 
Tex. 
N.  C. 

Tex. 

Mass. 

N.  J. 

Philipp. 

C.Zone 

Va. 

Kan. 

N.  M. 

C.Zone. 

CZone. 

111. 

Philipp. 

Cal. 

Md. 


Humphrey 
Jackson . . 
Jesup .... 
Knox .... 

Lee  

Lewis .... 
Marfa. . .  . 


Miehie.  .  . 
Nichols. . . 

Pike.  .  \  .  . 

Shan  i>  on. . 
Sherman.. 
Stanley. . . 
Travis. . . . 


Alexander  

6 — Cuiumbia. ,  . 
.3 — Atlanta. .  .  .  . 
31 — I>ouisv5iIe. . 
3 — Petersburg.  . 
American  Lake. 

1^,1  arf  a  

Odenton.  ,..„,, 

Del  Rio  , . 

Maricaban  

Sri.n  Antonio  . ..  , 
S — Little  Rock . 
u!  Fordyce,.  , 
Benito  


tita . 


Cfjillicothe  

Leon  Sprhigs. .  .  . 
3 — San  Antonio.. 


State*. 

Va. 
S.  C. 

Ga. 
Ky. 
Va. 
Wasi). 
Tex. 
Md. 
Tex. 
Phini)p, 
Tex. 
Ark. 
Tex. 
Tex. 
N.  M. 
Ohi 


Tex. 


AVIATION  CASUALTIES  IN  WAR  WITH  GERMANY. 
Revised  figures  of  th(?  United  States  War  Department  show  that  tl^e  Amoricar*  flyinf 
front  sustained  583  casualties  during  the  war.    The  casualties  were  distributed  ■       !'  / 


,  American  Armies, 

btr. 

Per 
Cent . 

American  Armies. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent , 

Amerk 

Pursuit  pilots  

184 
1 .50 
105 
4S. 

31 

26 
18 

S 

4 
491 

64 
25 

1 

84 
11 
4 

With  Italian ........ 

Total  ,  , . 

.3 

Total  with  A.  E.  F. .  . 
With  British  

583 

With  French  

Of  the  583  casualties  80  per  cent,  consisted  of  deaths  in  combat,  while  11  per  cent,  occurred  at  aerodromes.. 
The  record  in  this  respect  follows: 

Num- 
ber, 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent 

208 
145 
132 

36 
25- 
22 

41 
29 
25 

7 
5 
4 

3 

i 

Missing  in  action.  .  .  . 
Injured  in  accident. .  . 

Total  ,  . .  .  . 

Wounded  in  action. . . 

583 

THE  TWENTY-ONE  LEADlKG  AI^LERICAN  "ACES," 
The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  won  victories  against  enemy  airplanes  and  balloons.  T};  ' 
figures  under  the  column  "Airplanes"  and  "Balloons"  represent  the  victories  omclally  credited.  Wheic 
a  name  is  in  italics  tlft  bearer  was  killed  in  action.    Tliis  list  does  not  iiiclude  victories  obtained  by  member- 
of  the  United  States  Air  Service  prior  to  their  becoming  such  while  in  the  service  of  Allied  countries. 


Name. 

Rank. 

Air- 
planes. 

Bal- 
loons. 

Total. 

Rjckenbacker,  E.  V. 

Columbus  Ohio.  .  . 

Captain: 

21 

4 

25 

Luke,  Frank,,  Phoenix, 

2d  Lieut. 

4 

i  14 

18 

Vaughn,   George  A. 

Broofcljm,  N.  Y.. 

1st  Lie  ut. 

12 

1 

13 

Kindley,    Field  E., 

Gravette,  Ark  

Captain . 

12 

12 

Sprhigs.  Elliott  W., 

Lancaster,  S.  C. . .  . 

Captain . 

12 

12 

Landis,  Reed  G.,  Chi- 

cago,  IH. .  ,  

Captain. 

0 

1 

10 

Putnam,    David  E., 

Ist  Lieut. 

10 

10 

Swaab,  Jacques  M., 

.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Captain . 

10 

10 

Hamilton,  Lloyd  A.. 

Burlington,  Vt .... 

1st  Lieut. 

'^ 

3 

0 

Hunter.  Frank  O'D., 

'  Savau^iah,  Ga .-^ 

IstLieut. 

9 

0 

rWrjgbt,  Chestejr :  E., 

Cambridge,  Mass.. 

1st  Lieut. 

8 

9 

Rank, 

Air- 
planes. 

!  Bal- 
loons. 

1st  Lieut. 

0 

Captain. 

8 

1st  Lieut. 

8 

C-aptaiu. 

'S 

I  St  Lieut- 

'  8 

... 

Captain  , 

•  B 

l.st  IJeut. 

.  8  , 

2d  Lieut. 

8 

Major, . . 

7 

I 

IstlJeut. 

7  1 

Name. 


Baer,  Paul  F.,  Fort 

Wayne,  Ind  

Cassady,  Thomas  C 

Spencer,  Ind .  . .  . 
Clay,  Henry  R.,  jr.. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. . 
Coolidge,  Hamilton. 

Boston,  Mass.. ,  .  . 
Creech,     Jesse  O 

Washington.  D,  C. 
Donaldson,  John  O., 

Washington,  I>.  C. 
Erwin,    William  P,. 

Chicago,  111  

Jones,   Clinton,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. . , 
Meissner,  James  A,. 

Brooklyn?,  N.  Y...  . 
White,  WilMir  Wallace 

New  York.  N.  Y,. 
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Lynchings  in  the  United  States  Since^lWo, 


LYNCHiNCS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1885. 

(Compiled  lor  the  Almanac  by  Monroe  N.  Work,  head  of  the  Research  and  Record  Division  of  the  Tuskege« 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  and  editor  of  the  Negro  Year  Book.) 
The  two  tables  that  follow  include  both  white  and  colored  victims. 

•  LYNCHINGS  BY  ASCRIBED  CAUSES. 


1889. 
-  1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
iS95. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


127 
76 
122 
208 
139 
192 
176 
122 
155 
119 
100 
114 
135 
96 
102 
87 


Year. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


t  67 
'  63 
86 
70 
74 
71 
145 
62 
52 
69 
54 
38 
64 
83 


Note. — In  theft  are  included  robberies  of  all  kinds.  Insults  include  "back  talk/'  and  quarrelsome 
language  with  white  persons,  resulting  in  lynching.  In  "all  other  causes"  are  included  fighting  with  whites 
over  matters  not  concerning  women  alleged  to  have  been  attacked. 

LYNCHINGS,  BY  STATES. 


YEAR. 

Ala. 

Ark. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

La. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

N.  C. 

Okla. 

S.  C. 

Tenn. 

Tex. 

Va. 

w.va 

1885  

4 

7 

3 

9 

3 

2 

12 

6 

6 

3 

1 

9 

20 

4 

1 

1886  

4 

3 

4 

6 

5 

6 

12 

4 

2 

3 

4 

6 

14 

2 

3 

1887  

4 

8 

3 

4 

6 

9 

10 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 

1888  

9 

2 

2 

12 

6 

7 

10 

6 

3 

2 

6 

10 

3 

2 

1889  

6 

5 

9 

8 

8 

22 

3 

4 

5 

5 

10 

7 

4 

1890  

-  8 

6 

'3 

17 

5 

8 

11 

2 

4 

8 

22 

3 

1891  

14 

10 

8 

11 

7 

14 

20 

'2 

1 

12 

13, 

4 

'2 

14 

20 

7 

13 

9 

18 

11 

5 

5 

1 

5 

20 

8  ' 

5 

5 

1893  

17 

9 

6 

11 

11 

12 

12 

4 

2 

5 

11 

14 

8 

8 

1894  

12 

6 

7 

16 

16 

11 

14 

5 

1 

6 

5 

12 

10 

5 

'2 

1895  

10 

7 

8  " 

14 

12 

14 

13 

4 

1 

4 

5 

11 

17 

2 

13 

4 

7 

8 

6 

21 

6 

5 

1 

4 

4 

12 

4 

i 

1897  

16 

10 

6 

13 

7 

10 

15 

3 

2 

1 

6 

5 

14 

'5 

1898  

8 

10 

1 

12 

5 

8 

12 

5 

2 

3 

5 

7 

3 

4 

i 

1899  

6 

5 

4 

17 

3 

9 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1900  

8 

6 

7 

14 

I 

9 

15 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

5 

? 

1901  

12 

5 

5 

13 

4 

14 

11 

4 

1 

3 

5 

9 

7 

2 

1902  

4 

6 

3 

9 

8 

10 

9 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

10 

6 

10 

^  2 

11 

14 

3 

1 

5 

4 

6 

1 

,  5 

17 

3 

17 

4 

2 

18 

1 

5 

2 

4 

*4 

1905  

3 

5 

1 

11 

4 

4 

17 

V 

1 

3 

3 

11 

1 

1906  

6 

5 

6 

5 

1 

8 

12 

3 

5 

2 

5 

i 

6 

1907  

11 

3 

9 

1 

11 

13 

3 

2 

4 

1908  

4 

1 

'7 

14 

6 

8 

20 

*i 

1 

8 

14 

1909  : 

8 

3 

8 

12 

4 

7 

7 

*i 

*5 

3 

13 

*i 

'i 

1910  

8 

17 

12 

1 

3 

5 

2 

*i 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1911  

2 

4 

7 

21 

8 

4 

5 

2 

6 

1 

4 

3 

*i 

1912  

8. 

3 

5 

11 

8 

6 

*i 

1 

7 

5 

3 

i 

1 

1913  

2 

1 

4 

10 

6 

9 

*i 

1 

4 

2 

1 

5 

1914..,. . . 

2 

1 

4 

2 

•  « 

12 

12 

1 

1 

3 

4- 

1 

6 

1915  

9 

5 

5 

18 

5 

2 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1916...... 

1 

4 

8 

14 

2 

2 

1 

1 

*2 

4 

2 

3 

9 

1917  

4 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

i 

1918  

3 

2 

2 

18 

1 

9 

6 

'2 

1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1919  

7 

12 

5 

21 

7 

12 

*2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Totals .  . 

253 

218 

173 

419 

165 

289 

393 

84 

68 

81 

120 

198 

294 

75 

36 

Totals  for  other  States,  1885-1918:  Ariz.,  12;  Cal.,  30;  Col.,  25;  Conn.,  1  (in  1886);  Del.,  1  (in  1903); 
Idaho,  8;  III.  25;  Ind.,  31;  Iowa,  10;  Kan.,  36;  Me.,  0;  Md.,  23;  Mass.,  0;  Mich.,  5;  Minn.,  3;  Mont.,  21; 
Neb.,  30;  Nev.,  6;  N.  Hamp.,  0;  N.  J.,  1  (In  1886);  N.  M.,  16;  N.  Y.,  2  (1892  and  1896);  N.  Dak..  3;  Ohio, 
19;  Ore.,  10:  Pa.,  6;  R.  I.,  0;  S.  Dak.,  15;  Utah,  0;  Vt.,  0;  Wash.,  14;  Wis.,  5;  Wyo.,  17. 

FEWER  LYNCHINGS  IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  1920. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  lynchings  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  according  to  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  R.  R.  Moton,  Principal  of  Tuskogee  Institute,  and  made  public.  The  total  was  12,  com- 
pared with  17  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1919,  and  33  in  the  same  period  in  1918. 

All  of  those  lynched  were  negroes,  eight  of  whom  were  accused  of  assaulting  white  women.  The  largest 
number  lynched  in  any  one  State  was  three  in  Minnesota.  There  were  two  m  Alabama  and  one  each  in 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Kansas.  Texa.s  and  South  Carolina 


Statistics  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
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Where  the  States  Got  Their  Names. 


ORIGIN  OF   THE   NAMES  OF  THE   STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


AL^HAMAf— Alibama  was  the  Indian  name  of  a  tribe 
In  Southern  Alabanaa — Mushhogean  tribe  of 
the  Greek  Ckmfederacy,  Ailbamu  is  from  the 
Choctaw  words  alba  aya  mule,  meaning  "I  open 
or  clear  the  thicket. ' 

Alaska— From  Al-ay-ea-ka,"  a  native  Eskimo  or 
Innuit  word,  meaning  Great  Country. 

Arizona— From  Arioonao,  "  Few  Springs."  Papago 
name  of  a  ranch  in  Sonora. 

Akk.\n8A3 — Algonicin  name  of  the  Quapaw  Indians 

Calii^bnia — Spanish  "Calida  formax,"  a  hot  fur- 
nace. 

Colorado — Spanish    meaning  red. 

Columbia.  District  of — A  poetical  adoption  of 
the  name  of  ColumbiLs;  applied  to  the  territory 
in  1791  by  the  Jb^deral  Commissioners  who  laid 
It  out. 

CoN?fECTrouT — Indian,  "Quonecktacut,*"  Long  River 

or  River  of  Pines. 
Dkl-Iwarh — ISTamed  after  Lord  De  La  War,  of 

England,  Govwnor  of  Virginia,  who  entered  the 

Bay  in  1610. 

Florida — Spanish  words,  '  Pascua  Florida,"  Feast 
of  Flowers  (Palm  Sunday),  on  which  day  it  is 
said  to  have  Deon  named,  in  1512,  by  J^ian  Ponce 
de  Leon. 

Georgia — Named  after  King  George  II  of  England. 
Hawaii — English  spelling  of  Owhyhee,  where  Capt. 

Cook  waa  killed  by  the  natives  in  1779. 
Idaho — Indian  worda,  "Edah  hoe,"  Light  on  the 

Mountains 

Illinois — Indian  word,  by  some  translated  "The 

River  of  Men.    A  form  of  the  word  llinlwek. 

•^ltn^•  meant  '^man,"  "iw"  meant  *is,"  and  "ek," 

was  a  plural  slgnlfloatlon, 
Indiana — Named  after  Indians  State  of  Indians. 
Iowa — The  loways,  or  Aiaouez.  or  Aiaouas.  were  an 

Indian  Sioux  trll>e.    The  word  means  "sleepy 

ones." 

Kansas — Name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux. 

Kentucky — From  Choctaw  Indian  word  Kantak, 
applied  to  the  China  brier  or  China  root  plant, 
knowa  t«  science  as  Smilojc  Pseudo-China, 

Louisiana — Named  by  the  Mississippi  River  navi- 
gator Robert  de  la  Salle,  in  1682,  after  King 
Louis  XIV  of  France. 

MAiNE-jr-FroBci  Maiae,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
south  of  Nonuaady.  owned  by  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  ol  England,  wife  of  King  Charles  I. 

Maryland — Nanod  in  honor  ol  the  foregoing. 
Queen  Henrietta  Marie. 

Massachcsbti's — An  AlKonkin  Indian  name  from 

t  Massadchu-es-et,  meaning  "great-hill-small  place," 
indicating  a  place  at  or  about  the  big  little  hills. 

Michigan — The  Mishlgamaw  or  Mishawiguma  were 
Indians.  Tke  word  means  "big  lake"  and  was 
applied  r.d  Lake  Michigan.  "Michi"  meant 
"great."  and  '  gama"  meant  "water." 

Minnesota — Sioux  word  lor  cloudy  or  smoky 
water.  ' 

Mississippi — Iftdian  words.    'Miche-sepe,'*  Father 

Missouri — The  Missouri  were  Indiana  of  that  name. 

Montana — Spanish  for  mountainous;  used  now  by 
Peruvians  as  a  name  for  their  Andean  districts. 

Nebraska — Aa  Omaha  ladian  name  for  the  "wide 
rlTCT."  Platte. 

Nevada — A  Spanish  word,  meaning  "snow  clad." 

New  Hampshfue — Named,  in  1629,  after  the  County 
of  Hampslaire.  Engisnd,  by  the  patentee,  Capt. 
John  Masoa  of  the  Plymouth  Council. 

New  Jersby— m  1664  the  Duke  of  York,  of  England, 
granted  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  a  patent  or  deed  to  the  present  boundaries 
to  be  called  Neva  Caesar  in.,  or  New  Jersey.  Cae- 
sarea,  or  Caesaria,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
I.sland  ol  Jereejr  of  which  Carteret  had  been  ad- 
ministrator. 

New  Maxico — Jvlexlco  Is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Azfee«  word  ''mexitli,"  title  of  their  national 
war  god. 

New  YORK — So  called  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(1664)  vrho  got  the  patent  from  his  brother,  King 
Charles  II  o<  England,  and  sent  an  expedition 
and  took  possessioa  of  New  Netherlands. 

North  Cau»lioa — The  Carolinas  were  originally 
named,  H  is  said,  in  honor  of  King  Charles  IX 
ol  Pranoe  by  Jean  Ribanit,  whose  expedition 
(1562)  wa»  fiaancofll  by  Admiral  Collgny.  ''Car- 
olus"  Is  6ke  Lafcitt  word  for  Charles,    In  1663, 


King  Charles  II  granted  a  patent  to  the  land  under 
the  name  of  Carolina. 
North  Dakot.\ — -"Dakota"  means  "alliance  of 
friends,"  and  is  a  Sioux  Indian  word*  Koda  in 
Santee  dialect  and  Kola  in  Teton  dialect  are  the 
root  words. 

Ohio — Iroquois  name,  denoting  fine  or  good. 

Oklahoma — Cho<!taw  word  for  "red  people."  * 

Oregon — The  Oregon  State  Librarian,  Cornelia 
Marvin,  says  various  origins  of  the  name  have 
been  suggested  as  follows:  Origanum^  a  wild  Si<.ge 
,tound  on  the  coast;  Orejon,  or  Oregones,  a  Spanish 
name  for  big-eared  (Indian)  men;  Orgon,  a  river  in 
Chinese  Tartary;  Oyer~vn-{/en,  a  Shoshone  Indian 
word  for  "place  of  plenty;"  .4 wra  af^wa,  Spanish 
word  meaning  gently  falling  waters:  Ouragan,  a 
French  word  for  hurricanes;  Wav-re-gan,  an 
Algonkin  word  for  "beautiful  water." 

Pennsylvania — Penn-sylvania,  from  Penn;  and 
Sylva,  Latin  word  for  grove  or  woods.  Groves 
of  Penn;  so  called  In  honor  of  William  Penn,  who, 
in  1681,  got  a  deed  for  the  State  from  King  Charles 
II  of  Eagland,  in  settlement  of  a  debt  which  the 
British  Government  owed  Perm's  father.  William 
called  the  country  Sylvanla,  and  the  King  prefixed 
it  with  "Penn." 

Philippines — Spanish.  "Islas  Flllplnas,"  discovered 
in  1521  by  Magellan,  whom  the  natives  killed  in  a 
skirmish;  named  In  honor  of  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain  by  a  colonizing  expedition  from  Mexico. 

Porto  Rico — From  the  Spanish  "Puerto  Kico," 
Rich  Port. 

Rhode  Island — "Isl  s  of  Rhodes"  was  the  name, 
chosen  by  the  General  Court  of  the  oiony,  in 
1644.  The  name  of  one  of  the  islands  had  been 
Aquedneck.  The  name  of  Providence  Planta* 
tions  then  gradually  lai>scd. 

South  Carolina — (See  North  Carolina). 

South  Dakota — (See  North  Dakota). 

Tennessee — Called,  from  1784  to  1788,  the  State 
of  Franklin.  "Tennessee"  is  an  Anglicized  Indian 
word — Ten-asse  said  to  mean  "a  curved  spoon." 

Texas — According  to  Elizabeth  H.  West.  State 
Librarian  at  Austin,  "Texas  Is  an  Indian  word 
meaning  Friends  or  Allies.  So  far  as  1  know,  it 
has  not  an  Az  ec  origin.  It  applied,  originally, 
in  the  Indian  usage  to  the  Indian  tribes  about  the 
early  Spanish  missions  around  Eastern  Texas; 
and  later  to  tribes  ranging  as  far  west  as  the  Kio 
Grande,  to  designate  a  large  number  of  tribes  who 
were  o^-dinarily  allied  against  tlie  Apachos." 

Utah — Named  after  the    Utes,  an  Indian  tribe. 

Vermont — From  Verd  and  Mont,  two  French  words 
.  meaning  Green  Mountr.lns.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Samuel  de  Champlain 
when  he  saw  from  the  lake,  later  called  after  him, 
green  hills  to  the  East. 

Virginia — Named  In  honcw  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII,  sometimes  called  by  her  courtiers 
the  "Virgin  Queen"  of  England.  The  name  was 
bestowed  by  one  of  the  courtiers.  Sir  Walter 
Ralei  rh,  who  fitted  out  the  expedition  of  aiscuvury 
in  1584. 

Washington — Named  after  George  Washington. 
When  the  bill  creating  the  Territory  of  Columb  a 
was  introduced  in  the  32nd  Coiign^s,  second  ses- 
sion, the  name  was  changed  in  the  bill  to  W  asl  ing- 
ton  because  of  the  existence  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

West  Virginia — (See  Virginia). 

Wisconsin — An  Indian  name  which,  according  to 
Reuben  Goldthwaites,  was  ori':inally  spelled 
"Ouiscousin"-by  the  French  missionaries  and  in 
old  French-American  documents  also  was  spelled 
"Misconsing,"  "Ouisconcliing,"  "Ouiskensing." 
The  Yankee  settlers  spelled  It  "Wiskonsan,"  then 
"\\  iskonsin;"  but  Congress  changed  it  to  "Wis- 
consin." 

Wyoming — (By  the  State  Historian.  Eunice  G. 
Anderson) — What  we  would  deter.nnine  p»  be  the 
most  authentic  publication  upon  the  derivatives 
of  the  luime  of  our  State  gives  the  following: 

^  "The  word  Wyoming  was  taken  from  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  renderiid  famous  from  Camp- 
bell's beautiful  poem,  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming.' 
The  word  means  '  ounfilns  and  valleys  alter- 
nating.' Or,  as  we  construed  it,  'Here  God  has 
bent  down  the  backs  of  His  mountains  for  man  to 
make  his  habitations.*  "  This  is  given  by  Gen. 
Freeman, 
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MOTTOES  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


State. 


,  United  States . . 

Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arliansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

D.  of  Columbia. 
Florida.  . . . . . . . 

Georgia  

^daho^  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas ........ 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  


Massachusetts. . 
Michigan  


Minnesota . 
MiSvSissippi . 
Missouri . , . 


Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .  . . .  , 
New  Mexico.  .  . 

New  York  

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota. . , 

Ohio .  : . , 

Oregon   .  .  , 

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina .  . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  , 

Virginia.  .*  

Washington  .  , 

West  Virginia .  .  , 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


When  Adopted. 


20  June, 
29  Dec, 


1782 
1868 


1863 
3  May, 


1861 
Oct., 


1864, 
1842 


-  1846 
5  Dec, 
5  March, 
26  Aug., 


1799 
1866 
1818 


25  Feb., 
29  Jan., 
20  Dec, 


1847 
1861 
1792 


9  .Jan., 
12  Aug., 


1820 
1648 


13  Dec, 

1835 

1858 
7  Feb., 
11  Jan., 

24  May, 

1  March, 
24  Feb., 
11  Feb., 
3  Oct., 
9  Sept., 
1809 
1893 


1780 


1894 
1822 

1864 
1867 
1866 
1785 
1776 
1850 


6  April, 
1857 

2  March, 
1864 


1866 
1809 


1797 


Sept., 
Oct.. 
1853 
26  Sept., 


1866 
1779 


1863 


1868 


Motto. 


E  Pluribus  Unum  (Many  in  One.) 

Here  We  Rest. 

None. 

Ditat  Deus  (God  Enriches.) 

Regnant  Populi  (The  People  Rule.) 

Eureka  (I  Have  Found  It.) 

Nil  Sine  Numine  (Notliing  Without  God.) 

Sustinet  qui  Transtulit  (He  Who  Transplanted  Stiji  Sustains.) 

Liberty  and  Independence. 

Justitia  Omnibus  (Justice  to  A IJ.) 

In  God  We  Trust. 

Wisdom,  Justice,  Moderation. 

Salve  (Welcome,  or  Hail.) 

State  Sovereignty — I\ational  UaioJi. 

None. 

Our  Liberties  We  Prize,  and  Our  Rights  We  Maintain. 
Ad  Astra  per  Aspera  (To  the  Stars  Through  Difliculties.; 
United  We  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall, 
Union,  Justice,  and  Confidence. 
Dirigo  (I  Direct.) 

Fatti  Maschi  pjirole  Femine  (Manly  Deeds  and  Womanly  Words.) 
Scuto  Bonae  Voluntatis  Tuae  Coronasti  nos  (With  the  Shield  of  Thy 
Good-Will  Thou  Hast  Covered  Us.) 

Ense  Petit  Placidam  sub  Libertate  Quietem  (With  the  Sword  She  Seeks 
Quiet  Peace  Under  Liberty.) 

SI  Quaeris  Peninsulam  Amoenam  Circumspiee  (If  Thou  Seekest  a  Beau- 
tiful Peninsula,  Behold  It  Here.) 

Etoile  du  Nord  (The  Star  of  the  North.) 

Virtute  et  Armis. 

Salus  Populi  Supreme  Lex  Esto  (The  Welfare  of  the  People  la  the  Supreme 
Law.) 

Oro  y  Plata  (Gold  and  Silver.) 
Equality  Before  the  Law. 
All  for  Our  Country. 
None. 

Liberty  and  Prosperity. 

Crescit  Eundo  (It  Increases  by  Going.) 

Excelsior  (Higher,  More  Elevated.) 

Esse  Quam  Videri  (To  Be  Rather  Than  to  Seem.) 

Liberty  and  Union,  One  and  Inseparable  Now  and  Forever. 

Imperium  in  Imperio  (A  Government  Within  a  Government.) 

Tlie  Union. 

Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independence. 
Hope. 

Dura  Spiro,  Spero  (While  T  Breatlie  I  Hope.) 

Under  God  the  People  Rule. 

Agriculture,  Commerce. 

None. 

None. 

Freedom  and  Unity, 

Sic  Semper  Tyrannis  (Thus  Ahvay-s  to  Tyrants.) 
Al-ki  (By  and  By.) 

Montani  Semper  Liberi  (Mountaineers  Always  Freemen.) 
Forward. 

Cedant  Arma  Togae  (Let  Arms  Yield  to  the  Gown.) 


STATE  FLOWERS. 


Name 

OF 

Name  of  Flower. 

State. 

Ala  

Goldenrod  

Ariz  

Sahuaro  or  G.  C. 

Ark. .. . 

Apple  Blossom, . 

Cal 

Golden  Poppy. . . 

Col  

Ct,  ,  , 

Mountain  Laurel 

Del  

Peach  Blossom . . 

D.  of  C. 

Fla  

Orange  Blossom . 

Ga  

Cherokee  Rose. . 

Idaho. . 

Ill  

Violet  

Ind  

la  

Wild  Rose.  

Kan .... 

Ky  

Trumpet  Vine. . . 

La  

By 
WTiom 
Chosen 


Schools 
Legisl. 
Legisl. 
Legisl. 
Schools 
Legisl. 
Legisl. 


LeglsL 
Legisl. 
People. 
Legisl. 
Legisl. 
People. 
Legisl. 
People. 
Legisl. 


OF 

State. 


Name  of  Flower 


Pine  Cone  &  T'sl 
Blackeyed  Susan 
May  Flower ... 
Apple  Blossom . 
•Moccasin  Flower 
Magnolia .... 
No  choice.  .  . 
Bitter  Root. . 
Goldenrod . .  . 
Sagebrush. .  . 
Purple  Lilac.  , 

Violet  

Cactus  

Rose  , 

Daisy  , 

Wild  Prairie  Rose 


By 
Whom 
Chosen. 


Schools. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

LegisK 

legisl. 

Schools 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

People. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Schools 

Schools, 

People. 

Legisl. 


State. 


Ohio .  . 
Okla .  . 
Ore .  . . 
Penn . . 
R.I... 
S.  C. :  . 
S.  Dak. 
Tenn . . 
Texas . 
Utah. . 

Vt  

Va. . . . 
W  ash . . 
W.  Va. 
Wis .  .  . 
Wyo.. . 


By 

Name  of  Flower.  Whom 
Chosen. 


Scarlet  Carnat'n 
Mistletoe. . . . ... 

Oregon  Grape . . . 
No  choice  .  .  . ; .  . 
Violet.  . .  . .  : .... 

No  choice  

PasQue  Fiower.  . 

No  choice  

Bhiebonnet. . . .  . 
Sego  Lily, ...... 

Red  Clover  

Dogwood  ■ ....  .  . 

RhododeQdron .  , 
Rhododeijdron ,  . 
Violet  . .  . .....  .  '. 

Indian  Paii?tb'sh 


Legisl. 
Legisl. 
Legisl, 


Legisl. 


Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

PeopU'. 

Legisl. 

School-. 

Legisl. 


From  time  to  time  Congress  has  been  asked  to  adopt  a  national  flower^  but  has  taken  ii 


BIRTH  STONES. 


January — Garnet.  February— Amethyst.  March — Bloodstone  and  aquamarine.  April— ?D|amoud. 
May--Emerald.  June— Pearl  and  moonstone.  July — Ruby,  Augustr— Sardonyx  and  peridot.,  September- 
Sapphire.    October — Opal  and  tourmaline.  November — Topaz.    December — Turquoise  and  lapia-lazuli 


40£  Nicknames  of  U,  S,  Cities;  Races  of  Mankind. 


SOBRIQUETS  OR  BY-NAMES  OF  CITIES  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES, 


Albany— Tho  Cnpitnl  r/ftj-. 
Athuna — The  Cx-mo  cjty  of  the 
South. 

Baltiiiiorc — Th.o  Moiuirnental  City 
Birmi^^?ham — Birraingliam  the 

Beautiful. 
Boston — The  Hub.   Bciiii  Town 

Athens  oX  America. 
Brooklyn— The  City  of  Churcbos 
BuKalo — The  Queen  City  of  the 

Lake, 

Charleston.  S.  C.—Th©  Palmetto 
City. 

Chicago — The   Windy  City 
Garden  City.  . 

Cincinnati — The  (Jueen  City  and 
Porltopolis. 

Cleveland — The  Forest  City, 

Dallas— The  City  of  the  Hour. 

Dayton — The  Gem  City. 

Denver — Tho  City  of  the  Plains 

Das  Moines— The  City  of  Certain- 
ties. 

Detroit^-  The  City  of  the  Straits 
Duluth— The  Zenith  City  of  the 

Unsalted  Sea. 
Galveston— The  Oleander  City. 
HaDTiibal,  Mo.— The  Bluff  City. 
Hartford—  Insurance     City  and 

Charter  Oak  City. 
Indiannpoli'^-  The  Railroad  City. 


Jacksonville— The  Gateway  City 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Heart  of 

America. 
Keokuk.  Iowa— The  Gate  City. 
Little  Rock — The  City  of  Roses. 
Los   Anffokvs— The  Metropolis  of 

tho  West  and  The  City  of  the 

Angela. 
Louisville— The  Falls  City. 
Lowell— The  City  of  Spindles. 
Lynn — The  City  of  Shoes. 
Madison,  Wis.— The  Lake  City. 
Memphis— Tbe  Bluff  City. 
Milwaukee — ^Milwaukee  the  Bright 

Spot  and  The  Cream  City. 
Minneapolis — The  Flour  City. 
Nashville— The  City  of  Rocks. 
Newark — Newark  Knows  How 
New  Bedford — The  Whaling  City. 
New  Haven — The  City  of  Elras. 
New  Orleans—  The  Crescent  City. 
New    York — The    Empire  City, 

Gotham,  The  Metropolis. 
Omaha — The   Gate   City   of  the 

W*e3t. 

Paterson— The  Silk  City  and  the 
Lyons  of  America. 

Philadelphia — The  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love  and  The  Quaker  City. 

Pittsburgh — The  Iron  City  and 
The  Smoky  City. 

Portland,  Me — The  Forest  City. 


Portland,  Ore.— The  Rose  City. 
Providence — The    Gateway  of 

Southern  New  England. 
Reading— The  Pretzel  City. 
Rochester— The  Flour  City.  . 
St.  Joseph— The  City  Worth  While. 
vSt,  Louis— The  Mound  City. 
St.  Piml.  Minn.— The  Saintly  City 

and  The  Gem  City. 
Salt  Lake  City— The  City  of  the 

Saints. 

San  Francisco— Th a  Golden  Gate 
City 

Savannah,  Ga.— The  Forest  City  of 

the  South. 
Scranton-  The  Electric  City. 
Seattle — The  Queen  City. 
Springfield,  111. — The  Flower  City. 
Springfield,   Mass.— The   City  of 

Homes. 

Syracuse — The  Salt  City  and  the 
Central  City  of  the  Empire 
State. 

Toledo — The  Corn  City. 

Troy— The  Collar  City. 

Washington—  The  City  of  Magnifi- 
cent Distances. 

Worcester — The  Heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


RACES  OF  MANKIND. 

The  following  in  complioU  from  the  arrangement  by  Ethnologist  Fijiuicr  ;uid  others: 


Eiu*opeaa 
Brnjich 


Hy  per  bor<%'.  I 
Branch. 


Mongolian 
Bra.neh. 


H,ind<><.» 
Branf.^, 
K  til  lop  la  u 
iiranch, 

Malay 
Bran/li. 


Soutli».'rn 
Branch. 


Wes;i!M-n 
lirfl.nch. 


WHITE  RACE 

Teutonic  Family  Scandinavians  Germans,  English. 

Latin  Family  French.  Spaniards  Italians,  Moldo-Wallachians. 

Slavonian  Family  Russians.  Finns,  Bulgarians.  Servians.  Magyars.  Croats,  Tchecks. 

Poles,  Lithuanians. 

Greek  Family  Greeks  Albanlaas 

Libyan  Family...  Egyptians  Berbers. 

Semilic  Farauy.  Arabs.  Jf^ws.  S^Tians. 

Persian  Family  Perc^ians,  Afghans  KurOj?.  AraiPi!i;i.tjH,  ( i»is!se!  ine.-^. 

Georgian  Family  Georgians 

Circassian  Family  Circassians  MingreJian.s 


i-'itmlly , 


YELLOW  HACE 

Samolede.  Karatsoliadalo, 
and  Koriak  Families 


Fsqtwnutu.    'J'eniHSian,  .fukughirito. 


f  Mongol  Family  Mongols  Kalmucks  Buriats. 

j  Tunguso  Fiunily  Tunguses  Manchus 

I  Turk  Family,,  Turcomans,  KirghiR,  Nogavs,  Osra/inlls. 

1  Yakut  Family  Yakuts. 

[  Chinese  Family  Chinese. 

•  Japanese  FamUy.  .  .  .  .Japanese, 

I  Indo-Chineso  Family.   Burmese,  siaiut-K-: 

j'  Hindoo  Family  Sikhy,  Jats,  RajpcM)t8   M.uhraM:tH.  li(  !malHS(\  Cingaloso, 

Malabar  Family   Malabars  Tamals,  TeJingai? 

i  Abyssinian  Family ....  Abyssinians,  Berabras  Galla..=t 
I  Fellan  Family,  .  ,  Fellans 

(Malay  Family  Malays    Javanese    Tiat.tas,  Bouiu.s    Aiacca.ssar.s,   Dyaks,  Togals. 

j  Polynesian  Family  ...Maoris  Tonga?  Tahitians  Fomolouans,  Marquo.sans,  Sand- 
f  wichian.^t 

i  MicroBr'sUui  Fa.miiy  .  .  Ladrcrfjc.  Caroihi.-.  a.nd   Mu]4ra\  ^  l  -lan(le'*s. 


HKD  llACi; 

[  AadLan  Famu/  :  Quichuas  (or  Incas).  \nt;i.s,  .\udlati.'*.  Araumniuns, 

i  Pampean  Family  Patagonians    Puelches    Charruaa.  Tobas.  Moxas,  Abipoas,  etc. 

i  Giiarani  Family. .....  .Guaranis.  Bocotudos 

(Southern  Family   Aztecs    Mayas,  f^ncas^.  Othomi.s,  Tarascas,  etc. 

j  Northeaatern  Family  .. ChoroKeos,  Harons  Iroquois,  Siouv.  .Apaclics,  [C-omanches, 
]  Creeks,  etc. 

I  Northwestern  Family ,,  Chinooks,  Digger  Indlan.t,  Nootkan.s.  oic 

BL.^CK  RACE 

1  Ciifiro  I'^amlly  .......  ' 

i  Hottontot.  Family.  .... 

Negro  Karaily  

i  Papuan  Family  ..... .Fljlanfi.  Now  Cal^loniaus,  <'t.c. 

1  Andaman  Family  Andamans.  Australians. 


?danufaciares  in  the  United  States,  IS99-1914. 


WIANUFACTURES  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES,  1890-1914, 

(By  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Food  and  kindred  products .  . 

Textual.-  

Iron  and  steel  aud  products. . 
Luraber  and  remanuf actures . 
Leather  and  flnished  products. 

I^apcr  and  printin?;  

Liquor  and  "beverage-;  

ClK^rnlcals  and  allied  prod'ts. . 
Sione,  clay,  slas.-5  products..  . 


M(  iais  and  meral  product? 
(Hher  than  iron  and  steel. 


Tobar.co  manuf;ictiirc.s  

ir-k,'-,  l;)nd  transportation. 

Hu.lroad  repair  .sbops  

Tviisf-c^ilaiiooiis  industries. .  . . 


Year. 


1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
191 4 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1S99 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1S99 
1904 
1  909 
191  L 
1  S99 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 


Estab- 
lishments. 


41,247 
45,857 
55,364 
59,317 
17,647 
17,042 
21,723 
22,995 
14,082 
14,431 
17,292 
17,719 
34,954 
32,501 
48,539 
42,036 
5,625 
5,318 
5,728 
6J58 
26,627 
30,803 
34,828 
37,196 
5,740 
6,379 
7,31-7 
7.oi>2 

s,:t'8 

9,826 
12,060 
12,374 
11  524 
10,773 
16.168 
14,747 
5,041 
5,880 
8,783 
10,023 
U  959 
^  I6,SJ7 


6;058 
6,562 
9,909 
1,400 
1,226 
1,086 
2,011 
12.4.02 
13.259 
16;589 
19.193 
207,514 
216,180 
268,401 
275.791 


Wage 
earners. 


301,868 
354.046 
411,575 
496.234 
1,022,123 
1,1.56,305 
1,438,446 
1,498,664 
745.235 
868,634 
1,026,553 
1. 06 1,0.58 
671.696 
734,136 
911,593 
833,529 
248,626 
264,459 
309,766 
307,060 
298.744 
351,640 
415,990 
452,900 
55,120 
68,338 
77,827 
88,1.52 
196,538 
227,326 
267,261 
299,569 
231,716 
285,346 
312,827 
334.702 
161,463 
198,531 
249,607 
262,154 
132,526 
159,406 
166,810 
178,872 
133,663 
136,625 
202,719 
263,076 
180,620 
247  922 
304;  592 
3^5.902 
332.825 
415,669 
489,480 
594.465 
4,712,763 
5,468.383 
6,615  046 
7,030.337 


Cost  of 
materials. 


Sl,782,8;63,000 
2,306.121,000 
3,187,803,000 
3,828,512.000 
894,846,000 
1.246,562,000 
1,745,516,000 
1,993,058,000 
1.000,949,000 
1,190,794,000 
1.799,942,000 
1,762.313,000 
480,930,000 
517,501,000 
717,833.000 
762,350,000 
396,633,000 
480.221,000 
669,874,000 
753.135,000 
214.-566,000 
309.012.000 
451,239,000 
580,715,000 
93.815,000 
139.849,000 
186,128,000 
246.188.000 
451.457,000 
633,919.000 
931,045,000 
1,289,348.000 
85.1.37.000 
123,067,000 
183.792,000 
238,734,000 
472,515,000 
633,132,000 
892,065,000 
1,023,354,000 
92,867,000 
126,086,000 
177,186.000 
207;  134,000 
153.254,000 
177,641,000 
306,537,000 
586.670,000 
113,809,000 
156,.568,000 
214  581,000 
201.439,000 
342;  2 10. 000 
459,735000 
679,2.50,000 
835,139,000 
6,.575,851,000 
8,500,208,000 
12.142  791.000 
14,36«.n-'-.;000 


Value  of 
products. 


Value  auuc 
by  manuf::- 


32,190 
2,845, 
3,937 
4,816, 
1.628, 
2,147. 
3,060, 
3,414, 
1,819, 
2,199, 
3,164. 
3,223, 
1.007, 
1,219. 
1.588, 
1,599, 
582. 
724. 
992. 
1,104; 
607, 
859, 
1.179. 
1,456. 
382,i 
601, 
674. 
772,- 
761, 
1.075, 
1.526 
2,001 
270 
391, 
531. 
614 
690 
895 
1,240, 
1,417,1 
263 
:331; 
416 
490 
277: 
320, 
561. 
1,034. 
227. 
323 
43' 


52 
687 
958 
1,360 
1,749. 
11,406, 
14  793: 
•20,672 
24,246. 


204,000 
556,000 
,618,()O0 
.709,0fX) 
,606,000 
,441.000 
,199.000 
,615,000 
,478,000 
776,000 
,472,000 
144,000 
532,000 
749.000 
274;000 
710,000 
,048,000 
391,000 
713.000 
595,000 
907,000 
814.000 
'85,000 
,046,000 
898.000 
254,000 
,311.000 
;080,000 
,691,000 
,519,000 
599,000 
,634,000 
650,000 
148,000 
737,000 
102,000 
974,000 
,975.000 
410,000 
042,000 
713,000 
111,000 
695,000 
1 65,0fK) 
485,000 
024  000 
703,000 
497,000 
485,000 
212.000 
.563.00' 
.018  000 i 
,256,000 
333  00') 
,413,000 
,418  000 
,927  090 
,9v)3;000 
052,000 
,4^5,000 


$416,341,(W)n 

-  .539,435,00(1 
749,815,000 
988,197,000 
733,760,0  JO 
900,879,001^ 
1.314,683,00(1 
1,421, 5.57,0:v) 
818,529.0(!.t 
l,008,982;on'v 
1.364,530.IK;i' 
l,460,831.0O(\ 
526,602,0.H) 
702,248,000 
870,441.0'fO 
837,360.000 
185,41 5, iK!0 
244,170,0!i;) 
322,839.0-.  )-•> 
351,4(ro.O'K) 
393,341, O^^j 
5.50, 802,001  J 
72S,fl46..-HH) 
875,331. i.i'H) 
^S9.083,0.)i} 
301,405,000 
488. 183,00(3 
^25,892,Oiw> 
310,234  Ow 
411,600,0;) 


-I.OiKI 


712.280.O(K 
i  85.51  3  n>; 
268,081.'?'; 
347.94 5. ('  ; 
375  42S 
2i8,459,(».). 
202,843  00 
a48,345.0;i: 
3^--3  688. On • 


142,983,00! 
255,226.r(; 

447,827.0;- 


4  831  076,(Ui  ' 
6  293  695.0(»() 
8.529.26"!.0<.(J 
9.878  346  Oti'l 


V UMBER  (;¥ 


Ks  tabl  ishnien  ts  employ  ing 


No  wa^e  earners  

1  to  5  wage  earners.  .. .  . 
6  to  20  wage  feirners. . .  . 
21  to  50  wage  earners.. . 
51  to  100  wage  e.arners.. 
101  to  260  wage  earners. 


estab- 
lishments. 

A  verage 
No.  wage 
earners 

Establishments  employing: 

No  . 
estab- 
lishments. 

Average 
No  W;l'.c 
earners 

.32,856 
140.971 
54,379 
22.932 
11.079 
8,470  ' 

251  to  500  v/age  earners, . . , . 
501  to  1,(X>0  wage  earners,.  . 
Over  1,000  wage  earners. . . . 

■3,108 
.   '..  1  ;348 
f»48 

l,07r> 

■  92(1  V 
1.  2  5    L  '  ' 

317,216 
606,594 
742,529 
-  791,726 
1,321.077  1 

275;791 

In  1910  ttie  wage  earners  in  New  York  City  were  thus  classified:  Emploved  by  individiials,  126. b;;' 
employed  by  corporations,  312,747;  emnloved  by  others,  145,693.  The  same  classification  for  Chicar 
was:    27,.532;  265,955;  20,223.    Philadeiphia:    39,215;  166,706;  45,365.    Detroit:    4,307;  91,757;  3,44 

In  New  York  State  in  1914  there  v/ere  48,203  establishments  with  182,605  salaried  enxplorecs  and  1,057 
857  wage  earners;  capital,  $3,334,278,000.  salaries.  8242,729.000;  wage;-.  $631,042,000:  cost  of  materifa) 
$2,108,607:  value  of  products.  S3.81 4.601  .(KXK  ' 
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Building  Statistics  of  Chief  America?!  ('iIhh 


COST  OF  NEW   BUILDINGS  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES 


City. 


Athaita.  Gu.  , 

Baltimore.  Md  

Boston,  Mas3.  

Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  

Buffftlo.  N.  Y  

Cambridge.  Mass  

Chicago  111  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Day  ton.  Ohio  

Denver,  Col  

Detroit.  Mich  

JEali  River,  Mass  , 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  

Hartford,  Conn  

Indianapolis.  Ind  

Jersey  City,  N.J  

Kansas  City,  Kan  , 

Kansas  City,  Mo  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Louisville,  Ky.  

Iioweil,  Mass  

Memphis,  Tenn.  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Nashville,  Tenn.  . .  

Newark,  N.  J  

Kev»^  Bedford;  Mass  

New  Haven,  Conn  

New  Orleans,  La .  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Oakland,  Cal  

Omaha.  Neb  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny. 

Portland,  Ore  

Providence,  II.  I  

Heading,  Pa  

Richmond,  Va  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

Bt.  Louis,  Mo  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Scran  ton.  Pa  

Seattle,  Wash  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Toledo.  Ohio  

Washington,  D.  C  

Worc^ter»  Mass,  

Total  \  


1913. 


1915. 


$4,589.21.4 
9,54L891 
29,113.692 
45,601,851 
11.798,000 
3,384,290 
97.291,400 
13.443,41 
32,660.30. 
4.928,42. 
3,534.620 
2,648,575 
32,235,540 
1,824,696 
2,684,037 
5,575.895 
7,083,642 
5,351.630 
962.749 
10,667:405 
11,888,662 
4,055.390 
1,231,310 
2,730.488 
1 1 .504,325 
16.349,940 
1,510,417 
6,162.052 
3.126  734 
7,104,947 
2,950,357 
103,023,800 
5,045,290 
5,385,005 
35.010,640 
14,227,020 
4.895,345 
7.023,700 
1,102,100 
3.244,752 
9.108,333 
942,770 
1  1,439,320 
9,237,458 
13.990,704 
1. 683.-592 
6,456,995 
'  4,693,316 
7.563.680 
9,749,301 
4,. 520,382 


1916. 


.?3,661.846 
9.246,497 
27,826,628 
37.074,558 
13,137,000 
4,210.946 
112.8:i5,1.50 
8.597,265 
33,098,2.^5 
7,193,240 
5,589.727 
4,028,840 
51.067,590 


3,479.239 
7.385J,163 
8,899.404 
5.005,243 
778,431) 
IL.557,f>43 
1  5,036,025 
4,030.435 
1,745,310 
3.091,970 
♦14,762,851 
22.909.910 
3.621,132 
8,808.316 
4..762,081 
5.020,446 
17.614 
152,482,704 
5,570.296 
7,225,957 
49,896.370 
13.556,965 
0.301,360 
7,053,600 
1,401,725 
4,927,396 
9,036,431 
892,142 
12,753,386 
11.128,627 
18.837,153 
1.540,972 
8,304,689 
4,278.143 
9.692,268 
15,049,804 
6,633.349 


1917 


S4.971.61i; 
6.302,643 

23,426.661 

2S,.'->03.290 

10,501,000 
3.741.273 

64,188.750 
7,921-110 

30,483, 7. ")0 
3.914  730 
3,946,736 
4,252,000 

39,692,305 


$5.1 12,944 
14,053,802 
22,780,011 
34.762,506 
13,300,360 
6.588,685 
89.668.427 
7..543.475 
22,543,365 
5.-508,408 
3,288,350 
2,797,148 
30,434,380 
1,507.8.55 
4,169.000 
5,784,751 
9,361.973 
5,413,60- 
1.2.52.860 
10,.578,162 
31,641,921 
3,617,540 
969,868 
3,949,368 
13,647.624 
12.857.935 
1,666,(500 
16,317,973 
3,067,700 
4,790,151 
4,088,261 
107,104,707 
8,535.251 
4.110,733 
35,125,810 
15,470,955 
12,956,915 
7,289,100 
848.850 
3,636.476 
9,642,124 
895,079 
15.340,012 
9,456.4.50 
21,037.264 
1.4 1 3., 5.59 
9.321,115 
5.206. 76S 
5,863. 10  J 
10.499.402 
4,780.495! 

S673.220.625|S641.769,199  .?780.183,970  S512,.576,744  $302,571.607  1,060,228.916 


1.907,017 
7,681,616 
7,103,038 
3,596,718 
1,656,965 

10,138.450 

16.932,082 
1,607,280 
1,524,2.59 
2,026.8-50 

11,149,492 
9.257.285 
1.095,575 
9.336,594 
3.053.211 
5,644,869 
2.747.r- 

37,614,000 
4,383.1.32 
7,737,04^ 

.34,055,480 

11.464.207 
3.642,735 
ir,04 1.700 
912,875 
4.118,688 
6.719.620 
827,541 

10.448,614 
7,217,140 

15,586,337 
1,421,486 
6,714,315 
4,252,701 
7,264,546 

12,916,886 
4,332,855 


1918. 


$3,545,375 
3.892,067 
6.075,583 

23.019.752 
7.014,030 
2,222.690 

.34.663,7.50 
4,596.538 

16:386.460 
3.300.220 
3.632.208 
2,585.890 

17,47L050 
644,496 
1.222,138 
2,254,983 
4,558.676 
5,047,729 
1,933,267 
5,649,445 
8,678,862 
1,990,308 
1,419,.393 
1,591,078 
<),039,.526 
5,395.740 
646,608 
5,320.8.33 
976  714 
3  259.558 
1.762,579 

22.820,295 
5,380,179 
3.715.6.39 

16,052,370 
7,938,1.50 
0,181.259 


508,. 525 
1,838,614 
1.949,551 

558,847 
5,934,290 
10431,372 
7,924,319 

426,356 
10,899,775 
1,599,174 
2.661,661 
7,172,818 
2.080,869 


1919. 


10,435.250 
13  705,797 
16,034,206 
68,125,411 
13,033,000 
2,996.669 
101,198.250 
10,923,750 
47,707.625 
6,346,430 
8,052,758 
6,79§,960 
83,235,695 
1,441,541 
3,758,595 
8.351,521 
12,794,556 
4,557.951 
1,665,232 
13.164,060 
29.045,619 
4.146,269 
3,352.710 
7.518.950 
21,457,820 
17.307.410 
2.528,821 
20,165,795 
'  7,005.570 
8.910,917 
.  4.248,992 
256.223.892 
6,500,787 
8,636,245 
65,158,750 
14,836,712 
10,000,165 
5,543.900 
1.. 377.013 
8.770,438 
9,499,334 
1,086,720 
20.538,460 
18,453,295 
14,813,242 
2,112,372 
15,614,960 
6,073158 
7,889,132 
20,402.292 
6,680,919 


Figures  for  19i6,  1917,  and  1918  are  from  Bradstreet's.  New  York  means  Manhatun  and  Bronx,  and 
the  figures  do  not  include  alteration-s. 

Building  contracts  awarded  during  the  first  half  of  1919  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  totalled  .^989,904,000.  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Company.  This  indicates  an  Increase  of  23%  over  the  similar  periods  of  the  tive  years  pre- 
ceding. 

In  the  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey  District,  of  the  total  amount  of  btjilding  s-tarted  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919.  to  Jima  1,  1919,  43%  was  residential,  and  13V^  %  industrial-  In  Manhattan,  there  ha^  been  a 
great  amount  of  changing  of  old  houses  and  stores  into  modem  apartments.  In  the  suburban  districts  around 
New  York. City,  the  building  of  small  houses  has  developed  to  large  proportions.  Contracts  awarded  in  full 
calendar  years  In  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  valued  in  dollars 
fts  follows:— 1918,  1,689,242,000:  1917,  1,618,157,000;  1916,  1,356,989,397;  1915,  940.089,:m. 

TABLE  OF  DEPRECIATION  IN  BUILDINGS. 


CCVN'3TaUCTION  AND 
OCCUPANCY. 

Term  of 
Life  in 
Years. 

Rate  of 
Fund  Pro- 
l>osed  in% 

Term  of 
Sinking 
Fd.@3% 
in  Years. 

Construction  and 
Occupancy. 

Term  of 
Life  in 
Years. 

Rate  of 
Fund  Pro- 
posed in% 

Term  of 
Sinking 
Fd.@3% 
in  Years 

Cheap  frame,  ten.. . . 
Cheap  frame,  res. . . . 

Better  frame,  res  

Cheap  brick,  ten.  . . . 

10  to  15 

25  to  30 
50  to  75 
25  to  30 

10  to  5 
•3  to  2 

2  to  1 

3  to  2 

9  to  16 

23  to  31 
31  to  47 
23  to  31 

Cheap  br.,  oft.  bldg.. 
Better  brick,  res.  .  .  . 
Gd.  br.,or  St., off  bldg 

25  to  :50 
50  to  75 
75  to  100 

2  to  1 

3  to  2 
1'.  to  1 

I 

31  to  47 
23  to  31 
37  to  47 
47 

ECONOMIC  EXISTENCE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

1 YPE  OF 
iUlLDlNG. 

Life  in 
Years. 

j      Type  of 
Building. 

Life  in 
Years. 

Type  of 
Building. 

Life  in 
Vears. 

Type  of 
Building. 

Life  in 
Yearsk 

*  Taxpayer*'..  * . 

12  to  15 
15  to  18 
18  to  21 

Store  bldgs .... 
Ten.  and  flats. . 

21  to  25 
25  to  27 

Off.  &  bus.  bldgs 
Lofts  and  fac. . . 

27  to  33 
33  to  37 

Residences  

Banks  and  tnst. 

37  to  44 
44  to  50 

Apart,  houses. . 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

(By  H  F  Cellarius.  Cincinnati.  O  ,  Secretary  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations. > 
The  following  statistical  table  shows  by  States  the  number  of  associations,  total  membership,  and 
total  assets  (or  States  in  which  accurate  ^statistics  are  compiled  by  State  Supervisors.    The  data  for  othor 
States  are  consolidated  under  "Other  States,"  and  the  figures  given  are  estimated. 
Fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1920 


States. 


Pennsylvania.  . 

Ohio  

New  Jersey  

Massachusetts. 

Illinois  

NTew  York  

Indiana  

Ne^braska  

Michigan  

Maryland  

California  

Louisiana  

Missouri  

Kansas  , 

Wisconsin  

Kentucky  

Dist.  of  Col  

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma  

\rkansas  , 

owa  

vV^s^ington. ... 


No   of  Total 

Member- 
ciat'ns  ship. 


2.339 
692 
841 
190 
670 
254 
355 
74 
69 
590 
85 
65 
169 
86 
86 
119 
20 
141 
58 
44 
64 
40 


835.748 
824.275 
354.564 
262,000 
252,500 
208,999 
210,701 
112,868 
92.090 
87,963 
38.228 
62,906 
59,280 
75,859 
67,848 
67.000 
44.249 
53.121 
28,408 
26.692 
40,500 
47.365 


Total  Assets. 


$400,797,507 
.381,478,703 
199,270,033 
154,876,000 
128,251,005 
100,259,014 
94.223.198 
65.788,000 
42,408,116 
41,782,242 
38.374.332 
34,514.331 
33,378,449 
33,110.230 
*  31,562,084 
30,457,286 
27,545,933 
23,452,771 
17,418,801 
14,753,804 
14,310,487 
13,334,753 


States. 


West  Virginia . . . 

Minnesota  

Colorado  

Maine.  ........ 

Rhode  Island .  .  . 
Comrecticut .  .  .  . 

South  Carolina, . 

Oregon  

Alabama  

New  Hampshire 
South  Dakota. .  . 

Tennessee  

North  Dakota.. . 

Texas  

Montana  

New  Mexico. . .  . 

Arizona  

Vermont  

Other  States  


Total. 


No.  of 
Asso- 
ciat'ns 

50 
63 
37 
38 
8 
22 
129 


243 


Total 

Member-  Total  Assoi.s 
ship. 


25,990 
23,600 
18,000 
15,484 
12,8W 
16,500 
14,950 
11,100 
10,460 
9,109 
6,345 
5,050 
5.835 
7,665 
7,376 
3,355 
2,870 
927 
238,607 


7,788  4,289,326 


$9,874,565 
9.624,190 
9.071,034 
8,050,930 
7,129,893 
.  5,960.06^> 
5,445,944 
4,571,389 
4,257,463 
4,112,444 
3,906,372 
3,111,234 
2,911,970 
2,658,000 
2,567,197 
^  1,387,867 
1,080,524 
411,003 
119, 16 1(  167 


$2,126,620,390 


Increase  in  assets  over  previous  year  was  $228,276,044;  increase  in  membership  was  277,9^25.  Ther*' 
were  decreases  in  membership  in  Ohio,  Cal.,  Tenn.,  and  N.  Mex.  New  Jersey  figures  are  as  of  May  1,  1919. 
Maryland  figures  are  those  of  State  Tax  Commission  for  1918. 


NATIONAL  WEALTH- 

In  June,  1920,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bankers'  Institute,  London,  Edgar  Crammoud  estimated  liu' 
national  wealth  of  chief  countries  as  follows:  United  Stages,  S350,000,GOO,000  to  $400,0.00,000,000; 
United  Kingdom,  §120,000,000,000;  France.  S92, 500,000,000;  Germany,  S83,000,000,000;  Italy,  S3i>.- 
600  000,000;  Belgium.  $12,000  000,000;  Japan,  $23, .500,000,000.  The  foregoing  figures  are  based  on  post- 
war money  values  in  the  respective  countries,  of  the  currency  of  those  currencies,  which  he  estimated  aj^ 
representing  the  following  percentages  of  their  pre-war  values:  United  Kingdom,  40;  United  States,  70; 
France,  50,  Germany,  50;  Italy,  50;  Belgium,  50.    He  made  no  estimate  for  Japan. 

War  losses  were  thus  figured  including  money  borrowed,  shirping  and  cargoes  destroyed,  eaiititalized 
value  of  war  pensions,  etc.:  United  Kingdom,  816,000,000,000  to  $17  250,000,000;  France,  $27,250,000,000; 
Germany.  S43, 500.000,000;  Italy,  $9,.500,000.000;  Belgium,  $2,7.50,000,000. 

In  1900.  1904.  and  1912  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington  estimated  the  national  wealth  of  the  UvAmh] 
States  on  the  following  basis:  # 


Form  of  Wealth. 


Real  property  taxed  , 

Real  property  exempt ,  .  .  . 

Live  stock  

Farm  imp.  and  mach  

Gold  and  sil.  coin  and  bul. 

Mfg.  mach..  tools,  &c  

Railroads  and  equipment. 


Total . 


Street  railways,  &c.: 
Street  railways  

:  Telegraph  systems.  . . . 
Telephone  systems . .  .  . 
Pull,  and  private  cars. , 
Shipping  and  canals . . . 
Irrigation  enterprises . . 


1901 . 

1912. 

Dollars. 
55,510,247,564 
6.831,244,570 
4,073,791,736 
844,989,863 
1,998,603,303 
3,297,754,180 
11,244,752.000 

Dollars. 
98,.362,813,569 
12,313,519,502 
6,2.38,388,985 
1,368,221,518 
2,616,642,734 
6,091,451,274 
16,148,532,502 

83,801.383,216 

143,139,573.114 

2,219,966,000 
227.400,000 
585,840,000 
123,000,000 
846,489,804 

4,596,563,292 
223,2.52,516 

1,081,433,227 
123,362,701 

1,491,117,193 
360,865,270 

Form  of  W^ealth. 


Priv.  owned  waterw'ks, 
Priv.  owned  central  elec- 
tric It.  and  pwr.  stat's. 

Total  

All  other: 
Agricultural  products. .  . 
Manufacturing  products 
Imported  merchandise  . 

Mining  products  

Cloth'g  and  per.  orn'ts. 
Furniture,  carriages,  &c. 


Total  

Grand  total. 


1904 . 

1912  . 

Dollars. 
275,000,000 

562,851,105 

Dollars. 
290.000,000 

2,098,613,122 

4.840,546,909 

10,265,207,321 

1,899,379,652 
7,409,291,668 
495, .543,685 
408,066,787 
2,500,000,000 
5,750,000,000 

5,240,019,651' 
14,693,861,489 
826,632,467 
815.552,23;-: 
4,295,008,593 
8,463,216,222 

18,'?  62 ,28 1,792 

34,3?4,290,6.5.^ 

iU7, 104,211,917 

187.739,071.09(1 

Including  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges  and  in  cities  and  towns. 

United  States  National  wealth  in  previous  yeais:  (1850),  S>7. 135,780,000;  (1860),  $16,159,616,000 
(1870).  S?30,068,518,000:  (1880),  $43,642,000,000;  (1890),  $65,037,091,000;  (1895).  $77,000,000,000;  (1900). 
$88,517,306,775. 

An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  National  wealth  of  the  United  States,  as  of  December  31,  1917,  wa? 
$220,000,000:000. 

United  Kingdom — The  national  or  capital  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  was  estimated  officially,  in 
1917,  in  Parliament,  by  a  Crown  Minister,  at  $130,000,000,000.  divided  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
$80,000,000,000;  Canada,  $10,000,000,000;  Australia,  $6,000,000,000:  New  Zealand,  $1,500,000,000;  South 
Africa,  $3,000,000,000;  India  and  Ceylon."  $18,000,000,000;  Crown  colonies  and  protectorates,  including 
Egypt,  $8,000,000,000.  The  national:  annual  Income  of  the  Empire  was  estimated  In  Parliament  at 
$17,500,000,000,  of  which  $10,500,000,000  was  allotted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,000,000,000  to  India 
and  Ceylon.  ;  ;  . 

National  wealth  of  other  natioi^.s — Argentina  (1916),  $13,865,000,000;  Denmark  (1900),  $2,000,000,000: 
-G^rmanjr  f 1908).  $83,000,000,000;  ! Russia  in  Europe,  $60,00Q ,000,000;  Italy,  $20,000,000,000;  Belgium, 
3ert>ia,  Jloumania,  SI 5^000 ,000;000;;  Austria-Hung  f55;0D0,O00,00O;  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  $4,000/000,000. 
The'figureis  for  Russia fand  Countries  following  that  ill  the  list  \4' ere  compiled  by  Prof,  E.  L.  Bogart  for  the 
Carnegie!  Endowment  for  Internatibnal  Peace.  . 
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BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN   UNITED  STATES,  JAN.-JUNE,  1920. 

Tiie  following  data  are  taken  from  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s.  Review. 


States. 


Maine  

N.  Hamp.. . 
Vermont. . . 

Mass  

Connecticut 
Rhode  Isl .  . 
New  York. . 
^Tew  Jersey. 

Pa  

Maryland,  . 
jDelaware, . . 
Dist.  of  Col. 
Virginia. .  . . 
W.  Virginia, 
N.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Kentucky. . 
Tennessee. . 
Alabama . .  . 
Mississippi . 
Arkansas. . . 
Oklahoma.. 
Louisiana. . 
Texas. ..... 

Ohio  

Indiana  

(llinois  

Michigan.. . 
Wisconsin. . 
Minnesota. . 

Iowa  

MLssourl .  . . 
N.  Dakota.. 
S.  Dakota. . 
Nebraska. . . 

Kansas  

IvIontaj»a. . . 

Idaho  

Wyoming.  . 
Colorado. . . 
N.  Mexico.. 
Arizona. . . . 

Utah ...... 

Nevada .... 

Washington 

Oregon  

California. . 


All  Kinds. 


No.     Assets.    Liabilities.  No.  Liabilities  No.  Liabilities.  No.  [Liabilities  No.  Liabilities 


26 
9 
7 

182 
95 
34 

62P 
98 

244 
48 
16 
13 
8,' 
39 
27 
10 
67 
63 
35 
44 
42 
19 

4; 

7^- 
^■ 
88 

166 
65 

162 
61 
51 
45 
41 
88 
10 
2 
19 
49 
40 

ir 

3 
12 


38 
6 
90 
77 
263 


Dollars. 
305.761 
13,985 
36.402 
1,417,523 
363,414 
59.962 
19.508.781 
829.021 
1,760.640 
341.464 
27.576 
690,143 
1,210.702 
348.666 
104.517 
123.651 
414.91 
433,368 
9^7.868 
270.886 
325,078 
113,076 
152,194 
311,360 
24,50<:> 
2,382.183 
4,972,89; 
2.550.273 
3,137.095 
1,903,295 
768,576 
645,909 
257,700 
734.838 
98,431 
19,841 
128,736 
227,356 
192.915 
78,615 
9.000 
94,881 


30,000 
818,441 
43.200' 
6,897.018 
348..389 
1,484.255 


Dollars 
367.678 
27,977 
83,703 
3.901,238 
974.817 
131.353 
28.293,694 
1,518,515 
4.132.338 
652.655 
69,300 
620.310 
2.179,149 
491.713 
257)646 
198,903 
603.585 
824,626 
1,155,538 
355.043 
641,596 
219,909 
261.683 
397,391 
72,484 
2.596.209 
4.150,385 
2.824,731 
8,256.001 
1,809.412 
891.110 
1,192.930 
429,036 
1,332,032 
161,841 
27,312 
202,535 
345,618 
274,511 
98.671 
12,500 
252.006 


41,800 
953,637 
156,700 

8,301,787 
898.192 

3.102.076 


Manufactur'g. 


11 

2 
2 
76 
22 
13 
20h 
40 
59 
11 
3 


Tot.  1920  3,352  57,959,291  86,743.876     901  24,016,377  2.140  24.269.247    311  38.458.252 
1919  3,463  39.163.861  68.710.88B  1.016  32.903.515  2.111  20.805,773    336  15.001,598 


Dollms. 
174,165 
1,794 
52,414 
670,835 
191,460 
70,598 
4.192.689 
981,407 
2,203,167 
138,369 
2,500 
6,895 
184,573 
219,119 
13,200 


87,624 
137,065 
853,848 
134  738 
234,000 
41.753 
60.829 
89.530 
14,656 
[,744,459 
^07 1.359 
329,234 
[.402.300 
[,625.473 
656.547 
619.311 
305,864 
398.666 
2,983 


24.500 
148.188 

9.387 
11.000 

1,500 
15.317 


16.101 
50.500 
1.513.913 
.522.780 
786,762 


14 
7 
5 
82 
68 
18 
340 
47 
164 
30 
11 
8 
63 
34 
22 
9 
50 
46 
30 
33 
.35 
1 

3(> 


72 
104 
48 
99 
34 
31 
23 
28 
60 
8 
1 
15 
32 
34 
12 


6 
31 

3 
48 
42 
162 


Dollars. 
191,98; 

26,183 

31,289 
1,753,146 
621,500 

51.465 
4,363.683 
479,799 
1,472.471 
398.602 

26.800 

73,720 
1,810,312 
270,094 
239,446 
150,413 
463,864 
281,661 
209,017 
190,076 
396,832 
168,151 
194,354 
299,799 

57,828 
819.591 
865.689 
2,354.241 
688.301 
179,752 
204.267 
400,147 
123,172 
485.873 
152.316 

19.512 
,  145.535 
167.642 
241,330 

68.351 
5,000 

61,689 


41,800 
922.764 

51.200 
498.970 
224,956 
1,324,662 


Other  CoM'L.  Bank'g  Fail's, 


21 


Dollars. 
1,53] 


1,477.257 
161.857 
9.290 
),737.322 
57.309 
453.700 
115,084 
40.000 
539.695 
184,264 
2,500 
5.000 
48,4i)0 
.52,097 
405.900 
92.673 
30.229 
10.764 
10,000 
6,500 
8,062^ 


32,159 
213,337 
141,256 
j.l65.4Q0 
4.1^ 
30,296 
173,472 


447,493 
6.542 
7,800 
32,500 
29,788 
23,794 
19.320 
6.000 
175.000 


14,772 
55,000 
6.288,904 
150,456 
990,652 


300,000 


12,000 


570,000 
2;^0O,OOO 
800.000 
50,000 


170,000 
50,000 
40,000 


60,000 
635.000  - 


400.000 


17  5,612,000 
38  8,691,396 


CANADIAN  FAILURES.  FIRST  HALF  OF  1920 


Provinces. 

Total  Commercial. 

MANUFACTURINC4. 

Trading. 

Other  Com'l. 

No. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

Liabilities 

British  Columbia.. . . 

110 
132 
20 
20 
12 
29 
14 

$1,902, .570 
2,035,364 
145,591 
35,689 
71,600 
601,693 
23,457 

.?2,238.351 
3.470.846 
242,179 
104.384 
29>.932 
478.792 
60.548 

30 
29 
6 
5 
3 
6 
1 

$1,831,957 
2.210,013 
102,000 
17,984 
32,000 
361,960 
20,000 

74 
96 
11 
15 
8 
23 
12 

$389,969 
1.067,548 
103,179 
86,400 
159,589 
116,832 
29,548 

6 
7 
3 

$16,425 
193.285 
37,000 

1 

105,343 

i 

1,000 

20 

58 

349,575 
512,610 

182,640 
571.961 

3 
4 

6.700 
7.862 

13 
50 

60,240 
544.046 

4 
4 

115.700 
20.053 

"     1919  , , . . 

1918  , 
"     1917    . , . 

-  1916  

••  1915  

-  1914  

-  1913 

"     1912     .  , 

"  1911  

"  1910 
"  1909 
"  1908  

415 
385 
501 
618 
1,031 
1.450 
1,218 
817 
696 
661 
659 
761 
881 

$5,679,134 
5.932,722 
6.652.293 
7.165,000 
10,306.520 
26,197.218 
9.312,063 
6,950.544 
3,774,696 
4.906.799 
7.793.298 
6.759,281 
6.705.840 

$7,636,633 
9.31C).645 
8.654.694 
10.333.703 
15.868.941 
23.421.615 
11,688.225 
9.593,498 
5,112,219 
6,492,736 
9.752.541 
7.629.059 
8.335.725 

87 
122 
133 
142 
225 
345 
276 
210 
155 
162 
135 
204 
239 

$4,590,476 
6.312.373 
^  5,460.936 
^3,707.934 
5,508.305 
8.571.114 
3.929.323 
4,075.973 
1,540,337 
2,402,665 
5,244  268 
2,645,120 
3,559.745 

302 
239 
338 
441 
7.53 
1,040 
902 
587 
510 
488 
511 
541 
619 

$2,557,351 
2.470,03-3 
2,9;i2.352 
4.696.772 
7.876.164 

11.002.990 
7.215.158 
4,811.233 
3.304,356 
3,S52.609 
4,402.887 
4,067,135 
4,550,658 

26 
24 
30 
35 
53 
65 
40 
20 
31 
11 
12 
16 
23 

$488,806 
534,236 
231,406' 
1,931.997 
2,484,472 
3,847.51 1 
.543.744 
70'^,2C)2 
2<^7  '>2f) 
237!  462 
105.3S6 
916.995 
222,322 

Commercial  Failures  in  the  United  States,  1919, 
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COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES,  1919. 

(Tabulated  by  R  G.  Dun  «fe  Co.) 


TOTAL,  1919. 

1918. 

Manuf  act'g . 

Trading. 

Other  Com  ! 

oTATES. 

r, 

ISO, 

Assets. 

Liabil's. 

-iNO. 

Ldabil  s. 

Xo. 

Liabil's . 

No. 

Liabil's . 

No. 

Liabil's 

I 

Dollars. 

DolJ^rs. 

Dollars. 

Dollars . 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

j       NEW  ENGLAND. 

85 

390, 103 

717  703 

135 

i,.jiOiOyD 

27 

297,6.53 

53 

394,435 

5 

25,615 

20 

26,652 

165.279 

38 

243,919 

8 

124,569 

12 

40,710 

1-5 

2,009.313 

594,239 

36 

263.240 

4 

122,852 

10 

32,392 

1 

438,995 

427 

2.430,393 

7,402,927 

739 

13,010,340 

183 

2,799,675 

187 

2,307,816 

57 

2,295,436 

822,953 

2,932,462 

272 

4,10/ , /uy 

47 

691,380 

139 

2,018,868 

8 

222,214 

Rhode  Island ........ 

V 1 

160,873 

999,877 

124 

683,456 

20 

811,077 

46 

161,846 

5 

26,9.54 

OiO 

5,840,287 

12.812,487 

l,o44 

289 

4,847,206 

447 

4.956,067 

76 

3,009, 21 '4 

1,344 

8,976,011 

19,885,360 

491 

S,116  827 

742 

5,987,959 

111 

5,780,  ^7^ 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC. 

967 

13-070.203 

29  212.122 

1.502 

41,455.713 

3.3; 

12.738,737 

488 

5,945,038 

112 

10,523,347 

201 

1,613,246 

3  256,488 

292 

4  203,751 

84 

1,892,332 

93 

1,087,812 

24 

276,344 

459 

3,9S4,798 

7,896.989 

688 

16  044,998 

126 

3,029,750 

292 

2,651.860 

41 

2,215,371^ 

18,^18,247 

40.36:3,599 

0 1, 704,462 

577 

17.660.;819 

873 

9,684,710 

177 

13,020,070 

36,422,112 

61,704,462 

3  519 

68,360,890 

872 

27, 909  ,,344 

1,395 

18,240,952 

215 

15,554,166 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 

109 

851,409 

1,530J75 

Iwl 

1,224,49/ 

34 

918,864 

59 

407,588 

IC 

203,723 

'  3- 

7.800 

15  914 

195,085 

7 

15,914 

District  of  Columbia. 

17 

428,944 

787,989 

19 

ZDy,o44 

3 

304,000 

10 

188,589 

4 

295,400 

88 

1,040,705 

1,246.780 

113 

1,151,323 

14 

361,348 

70 

885,432 

4 

20,000 

70 

480,796 

529  118 

62 

479.026 

9 

119,950 

53 

269,684 

8 

139,481 

70 

766,128 

1,056,337 

116 

1,425,541 

12 

438,969 

52 

483,656 

6 

133,71V 

40 

630,083 

667,268 

48 

492.046 

4 

304,000 

36 

363,268 

14.5 

1,265,919 

1,368  021 

95 

1, 858.458 

14 

206,098 

126 

1,126,259 

5 

35,664 

101 

506.674 

755.997 

84 

1,4 r / ,905 

16 

187.181 

82 

559,322 

3 

9,494 

647 

5,978,458 

7,957,599 

boo 

8,573,22.3 

106 

2,840,410 

495 

4,279,712 

46 

837,477 

668 

6,801,984 

8,573.225 

'126 

3,989,470 

501 

3,667,072 

41 

916,68:- 

'      SOUTH  CENTRAL, 

66 

912,751 

1  034  956 

"00  196 

6 

165,813 

44 

226  000 

16 

643,14.; 

110 

1,274,034 

1.564,013 

158 

1.996',  064 

•  22 

488,670 

80 

840,581 

8 

234,762 

72 

586  998 

1  116,505 

81 

2,932.856 

15 

749,844 

52 

299,147 

5 

67,514 

392,750 

537,891 

67 

2S6.075 

4 

367,500 

21 

165,591 

2 

4,S5X) 

94 

816.526 

848,324 

99 

K^t304 

15 

277,204 

74 

495,320 

5 

7;),^-' •' 

154 

1,176,388 

1,427,593 

151 

13 

318.804 

128 

999,549 

13 

109. -J -1  ' 

37 

779,776 

908  501 

129 

814,551 

8 

.501,164 

27 

373,337 

2 

34,(H,!:i 

157 

1,264,835 

2,362,802 

264 

»2, 528, 783 

10 

348,157 

140 

1,549,008 

7 

465,637 

717 

7  204,058 

9  800,585 

1.075 

12,043,553 

93 

3,217,1.56 

566 

4.948,533 

58 

1,634,89*^ 

1,075 

8,469,293 

12,043,553 

,  132 

5,526,898 

886 

5,740,151 

57 

776,-504 

CENTRAL  EAST 

374 

10.490,232 

10,883,675 

569 

8,247  219 

131 

7,832,218 

207 

2,007,443 

36 

1,044,014 

141 

922,740 

1,587,676 

285 

5.428,854 

31 

686,635 

98 

628.231 

12 

272,81ft 

402 

3;900,728 

7.320,251 

684 

10.803,006 

124 

3,645.947 

248 

2,172,743 

30 

1,501,561 

151 

1.186,531 

1.767.591 

354 

5,279,502 

59 

1,109,288 

81 

602,277 

11 

56,026 

93 

1,163,851 

1,694.404 

169 

2.429,773 

35 

846,932 

52 

698.670 

6 

148,80:^ 

1,161 

17,664,082 

23.2.53,597 

2,061 

32,188,351 

380 

14,121,020 

686 

6,109,364 

95 

3,023,213 

2,061 

21,995,870 

32,188,354 

616 

17,561,163 

1,290 

11,809,863 

155 

2,817,328 

CENTRAL  WEST. 

72 

306.188 

€53,170 

215 

1,888,004 

18 

203,598 

46 

276,756 

8 

172,816 

76 

804,801 

1,252,914 

211 

1,312,631 

16 

899,480 

56 

334,234 

4 

19,200 

164 

1,552,153 

2  300  856 

254 

5,979,076 

34 

953,847 

111 

1  050,490 

19 

296  51^^ 

3 

'  50,429 

'  76!5i9 

28 

399,813 

2 

'  62,419 

1 

14,1011 

1 

7,700 

13,000 

20 

126.085 

1 

13,000 

57 

350,702 

597,507 

63 

793,228 

10 

161,923 

40 

354,204 

7 

81,38(1 

74 

547,324 

721,056 

103 

1.210,068 

17 

289,770 

53 

401,461 

4 

29,825 

'mil 

447 

3,619.297 

5,615  022 

891 

ll,<08,90o 

 - 

95 

2,508,618 

309 

i  2,492,564 

43 

613,840 

S94 

7,147,203 

11,708,-905 

175 

5.244,713 

671 

5,018,154 

48 

1,4,46,028 

WESTERN. 

'  65 

316,928 

424,558 

95 

.880,397 

!  13 

40,436 

,  48 

;  378,623 

4 

47 

207,120 

817,443 

63 

•  314,480 

4 

25,361 

38 

■  278,153 

5 

13,92.1-* 

'  6 

32,500 

34,500 

10 

"80 

184,054 

3 

•  9,500 

3 

i  2o,000 

Colorado ^ ,  . . 

47 

300,504 

460,128 

565,364 

9 

,61,084 

33 

362,274 

5 

36,7  "(t 

New  Mexico 

9 

181,115 

197,931 

8 

90,334 

197  931 

A.rizona 

19 

153,981 

238,224 

33 

419  804 

•••4 

'39,'odO 

15 

^  199^224 

67 

379,697 

723,285 

85 

410^313 

20 

79,631 

•  44 

564,596 

"*3 

'79!059 

11 

: 11,483 

20,271 

27 

110.723 

2 

1,250 

,  8 

:  16.621 

1 

2,401' 

r  Total............ 

271 

1,583,328 

2,416,341 

401 

2,975,469 

55 

256,262 

■  198 

2,022,421 

..  18 

137,6.).S 

'  1918  

401 

2,259,234 

69 

472,907 

310 

^, 996.462 

22 

.506,10'J 

PACIFIC.. 

127 

1,987,290 

2.881.648 

151 

4,326,221 

59 

1,674,824 

•  58 

739,102 

■  10 

467,722 

Oregon.  

130 

818.469 

1,742,827 

200 

3,872,376 

53 

1,300,181 

68 

407,583 

9 

35,063 

California. . . ,  

\  Total —  . . . . .... 

512 

3,724.327 

6.445.53^ 

706 

.  5. 742,054 

.  158 

3,187.720 

3,13 

2,030,387 

.41 

1,227,425 

7-69 

6,530,086 

11,070,007 

1,057 

13,940,651 

270 

6.162,725 

439 

3,177,072 

60 

1,730,210 

1918               .  .  .  .  . 

1,0.57 

9,566,091 

13.940,651 

285 

4, .560,372 

699 

•5.450,348 

73 

3,929,931 

UNITED  ST  iTr.S. 

Total . , 

H,45] 

.  67,037,84-3 

9,982 

lo3  n.19,979 

1,865 

•-■•1.614,216 

4,013 

37,670,443 

573 

24,006,578 

1S18'  

^,982 

101. 637, 79.*^ 

tt)3.nu*.979 

2.766 

73,'38169-1 

6.494 

57,910.971 

722 

31.727..^  14 

/ 
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Financial — Commercidl  Failures, 


ASSETS    AND    LIABILITIES    OF    i  AJLED  CONCERNS. 


•19 


1916  

1915  

1914  

1913  

1912  

1911  

1910  


No. 


6,451 
9.982 
13,855 
16,993 
22,156 
18,280 
16,037 
15.452 
13,441 
12,652 


Assets. 


$67,037,843 
101,637,798 
103,464,805 
113,599,026 
183,453,383 
265,293,046 
174,688,151 
136.538,168 
124,516,544 
136,538,168 


LlabUities. 


$113,291,237 
163,019,979 
182.441,371 
196,212,256 
302.286,148 
357,908,859 
272,672,288 
203,117,391 
191,061,665 
201.757,097 


1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901 . 
1900. 


No. 


12,924 
15,690 
11,725 
10,682 
11,520 
12,199 
12.069 
11,615 
11.002 
10,774 


Assets. 


$102,773,007 
146,199.325 
138,535,645 
66,610.322 
57.826,090 
84,438,076 
90,013,981 
58,729,557 
.55,455,940 
78,079;555 


Liabilltiea. 


$154. 
222, 
197, 
119. 
102, 
144. 

155; 

117, 
113, 

138; 


,603,465 
315.684 
,385,226, 
,201,515 
,676,172 
202,31V 
,444,185 
,476,769 
092,376r 
,495,673 


FAILURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CLASSES;<::ALENDAR  YEARS. 


MANUFA0TURER3. 


Number. 


1919. 


Liabilities. 


1919. 


19 18-. 


1917. 


Iron,  foundries  and  nalis  

Machinery  and  tools  

Woolens,  carpets  and  knit  gooda . 

Cottons,  lace  and  hosiery  

Lumber,  carpenters  and  coopers. . 

Clothing  and  millinery.  

Hats,  gloves  and  furs.  

Chemicals  and  drugs .  .  .  k  

Paint>«  and  oils  

Printing  and  engraving  

Milling  and  bakers  

Leather,  shoes  and  harness  

Lifuiors  and  tobacco  

Ghi^ts,  earthenware  and  brick . . . . 
AU  other  


23 
177 
6 
21 
240 
174 
26 
38 
8 
59 
172 
63 
49 
45 
774 


38 
193 
8 
26 
337 
336 
34 
35 
15 
146 
175 
86 
79 
77 
1,181 


44 
218 
22 
33 
517 
535 
63 
54 
11 
145 
305 
81 
lOi 
96 
1,476 


Dollars. 

1,520,780 
12,868,454 
94,001 

l,456rl38 

4,442,536 

1,721,845 
305,150 

1,128,960 
169,073 
824,870 

2,477,628 
895,417 
934,089 

1,809,936 
20,96.5^439 


Dollars. 
I,209j574 

11,103.534 
78,-869 
2,347;417 
9,044,451 
4,066,727 
415,707 
1,094,514 
188,133 
2,400i808 
1,398353 
1,922,804 
4,598,935 
3,699,509 

29.816,859 


Dollars. 
1,347,467  - 
7,205,325 
451,871 
1,953,989 

17,181,812. 
6,130,915 
1,026,457 
l,489,7e57 

140,646. 
1,668,508  . 
1.936,730 
1,495,047 
1,495,028 
4,876,375 

31.143.580 


Total  manufacturing . .  . 

TRADERS. 

General  stores  

Groceries,  meat  and  tlsh ... 

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Liquors  and  tobacco  

Clothing  and  furnishing. ... 

Drj'  goods  and  carpets  

Shoes,  rubbers  and  trunks . . 
Furniture  and  crockery .... 
Hardware,  stoves  and  tools. 

Chemicals  and  flrug^  

Paints  and  oils. . . .  /  

Jewelr>'  and  docks.  ....... 

Books  and  papers  

Hats,  furs  and  gloves  

All  other  ,  


1,865 

425 
1,359 
324 
214 
325 
206 
120 
78 
8J 
130 
21 
73 
21 
21 
615 


2,766 

593 
1,969 
437 
^  479 
^'  645 
296 
174 
-^48 
152 
280 
39 
178 
42 
32 
1,030 


3,691 

975 
3,129 

530 
732 
836 
478 
229 
249 
208 
362 
63 
222 
51 
37 
1,329 


51,614,216 

4,412,395 
8,256,917 
3,158,861 
1,.522,640 
2,760,100 
3,073,446 
1.090,104 
805,037 
1.211,738 
789,261 
758.623 
695,733 
176,337 
288,887 
8,666,-364 


73,381,694 


Total  trading. . . 
Agents,  brokers,  etc. 


Total  comme«*cial . 

Banking   .  .  . 


4,013 
573 


6,494 
722 


9,430 
734 


37.670,443 
24,006,578 


79,543,507 

7,662,600 
14,206,187 
4,441,529 
4,587,393 
5,974,142 
6,220,403 
1,430,960 
2,77^,802 
2,069,519 
2,182,039 
904,007 
1,787,026 
462.029 
516,799 
14,898,234 


70,116,669 
32,781,195 


6,451 
4 


9,982 
20 


13,855 
42 


113,291,237 


163.019,979 
5,131,887 


182.441,371 
18.451.964 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES,  BY  FEDERAL  MSERVE  DISTRICTS. 
(Final  .000  omitted  in  assets  and  liabiHlles  columns) 


District. 

1919. 

1918. 

Dlstrict. 

1919. 

1918. 

.No. 

Assets. 

Liab. 

No. 

Liab. 

No. 

Assets. 

Liab. 

No. 

Liab. 

744 
1,185 
360 
687 
355 
455 
770^ 

Dolls. ^ 
5,423 

14,539 
3,308 

11,986 
4,090 
4,709 
7,326 

Dollars . 

11,884 

32,413 
6,863 

13,329 
5,605 
5,928 

12,717 

1,285 
1,785 
536 
858 
447 
521 
1,60? 

Dollars . 
18,963 
44,460 
14,543 
12,413 
4,896 
8,143 
24,536 

359 
149 
271 
322 
894 

Dons. 

2,924 
725 
2,571 
2,302 
7,128 

Dollars . 
4.021 
1,223 
3,287 
3,884 
12,130 

487 
382 
419 
423 
1,232 

Dollars . 
4,672 
3.497 
7,417 
4.699 
14.775 

Second  

Ninth  

Tenth  

Sixth  

Total.  

6,451 

.67,037 

113,291 

9.982 

163,019 

CLASSIFIED    FAILURES.  1919. 


Dlstrict. 

Manufao- 
fcuring. 

Trading. 

Other  Com- 
mercial 

District  . 

Manufac- 
turing. 

Trading. 

Other  Com- 
mercial. 

No. 

Liab. 

No. 

Liab. 

No. 

Liab. 

No. 

Liab. 

No. 

Liab. 

.No. 

Liab. 

270 
455 
ill 
168 
71 
75 
247 

Dolls. 
4.313 

14.639 
2,832 
8,653 
2,423 
2,395 
6,683 

400 
596 
222 
368 
252 
355 
467 

Dolls. 
4,564 
6,988 
2,543 
2,889 
2,422 
3.116 
4,065 

74 
1.34 
27 
61 
32 
25 
56 

Dolts. 
3.006 
10  ?85 
1.577 
1,786 
759 
386 
1,968 

Eighth  

Ninth  , 
Tenth.  .  .  . 
Eleventh. , 
Twelfth^ . 

Total. . . 

58 
32 
58 
24 
296 

Dolls. 
1.239 

281 
1,380 

504 
6.268 

261 
102 
191 
28a 
529 

Dolls. 
1.874 
748 
1.670 
2,809 
4,036 

40 
15 
22 
18 
69 

Dolls. 
908 
193 
237 
570 
1,825 

Second. . . . 

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh, . , 

1.865 

51,614 

4,013 

37,670 

673 

24,006 

lHnancial~Gommercial  Failures. 
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FAILURES  IN  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1857. 


Year. 


1857.. 
1858. . 
1859.. 
1860. . 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863. . 
1864. . 
1865. . 
1866.. 
1867. . 
1868. . 
1869.. 
1870. . 
1871  . 
1872.. 


No.    Liab.,  Dols. 


4.932 
4,225 
3  «13 
3.6 

6,993 
1.652 
495 
520 
530 
1,505 
2. 780 
2,608 
2.709 
3,546 
2.915 
4.069 


291.750.000 
95.749,000 
64,394.000 
79.807.000 

207,210,000 
23,049,000 
7.899,000 
8,579,000 
17,625,000 
53783,000 
96,666.000 
63.694.000 
75.054  000 
88,242.000 
85,252.000 

121.050,000 


Yeah 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


ISO. 


5,183 

5,830j 

7.740 

9,09: 

8,872 

10,478 
6.658 
4,735 
5,582 
6.738 
9,184 

10,968 

10.637 
9.834 
9.634 

10.679 


Liab.,  Dols.  Year. 


228,499,000 
155.239,000 
201,000,000 
191,117.000 

190,669,936 
234,383.132 
98.149,053 
65,752,000 
81  155,932 
101.547.564 
172,874,172 
226,343,427 
124,220.321 
114,644.119 
560,944 
128.829.973 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903 
1904. 


No. 


10,882 
10,907 
12,273 
10,344 
15,242 
13,885 
13,197 
15,088 
13,351 
12,186 
9,337 
10,774 
11,002 
11,615 
12,069 
12.199 


Liab.,  Dols. 


148,784,337 
189.856,964 
189,868,638 
114,044,167 
346,779,889 
172,992,856 
173,196,060 
226,096,834 
154,332,071 
130,662,899 
90,879,889 
138,495,673 
113,092,379 
117,476,769 
145,444,185 
144,202,311 


Year. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
L917. 
1918. 

mi  9. 


No.  [Liab.,  Dols. 


11,520 
10,682 
11,725 
15,690 
12.924 
12,652 
13,241 
15,452 
15,632 
18.280 
22.156 
16i993 
13,855 
9.982 
f5,451 


102,676,172 

119.201,515 

197.385,225 

222,315,684 

154,603,465  , 

201,757,097 

186.498,82"3  i 

203.117,3911 

250,802,536 ! 

357,908,859  ■ 

302.286,148-1 

06,212.256  : 
182,441.371  ; 
163,019,979 
1/1^291,237 


BANK  FAILURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1893-1919. 


Year. 

Total. 

National. 

No. 

Liab.  Dols. 

No. 

Liab.,  Dols. 

1919  

50 

16.520,862 

4 

^L850,000 

1918.  

20 

.5,131,887 

0 

None. 

1917  

42 

"18.451,964 

4 

3,700,000 

1916  

50 

10,396,779 

8 

1,755,000 

1915  

133 

37,223,234 

18 

13,649,000 

1913  

120 

31,546,314 

7 

5.197,336 

1912  

79 

24.219.522 

4 

8,313,000 

1911  

107 

25,511,606 

3 

1,250,000 

1910.:..  

119 

41,097,255 

10 

4.284,482 

1909  

80 

24,677,128 

11 

4.109,224 

1908  

180 

123426,956 

31 

48,388,000 

1907  

132 

233,325,972 

12 

12.533.000 

1906  

58 

18.80.5.380 

8 

1,490,966 

1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901 . 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 


Total. 


No, 


Liab.,  Dois. 


20,227,155 
28,158,811 
.  29,685,766 
10,969,072 
18,018.774 
14,456,563 
27,116,790 
18.395,094 
28.249,700 
50,718,915 
20,710,210 
125,666,035 
210,998.808 


National. 


No, 


Liab.,  Dols. 


4,198,348 
10,257,223 
5,735,477 
420;617 
5,666,231 
1,312,721 
7,106,567 
4.102,290 
5,977.421 
22,674,512 
5,863,842 
4,803,616 
67,673,894 


CANADIAN  FAILURES,  1872-1919. 


Ontario  

Quebec  

British  Columbia .  .  . 

Nova  Scotia  

Newfoundland  

Manitoba  

New  Bnipswick .  .  .  . 
Prince  Edward  Isl . . . 

Alberta  

Sa^^Aatchewan  


Total  1919 . 
"  1918. 
"  1917. 

1916. 
"  1915. 
"  1914 . 
"  1913. 
"  1912. 
"  1911. 
*'  1910. 

1909 . 
'  1908. 
"  1907 . 
"  190f}. 
*•  1905  . , 
"  1904 . 
"  1903., 
"  1902 . 
"     1901 . , 

1900 . , 
"     K99 . , 


1897. 
1896. 
1895. 


Total  Commercial. 


No.    Assets.  IJabil's.   No.   Liabil's.   No.   Liabil's.   No.   Liabil'ft.  No.  Liabil'g. 


755 
873 
1,097 

i,r' 

2,661 
2, 
1,719 
1,357 
1,332 
l,26r 
1,442 
1,640 
1,278 
1,184 
1,347 
1,246 
978 
1,101 
1.341 
1,355 
1.287 
1.300 
1,809 
2,118 
1,891 


Dollars 
2,551,902 
4,993.488 
1,779,362 
-53.926 
9,900 
316,329 
47,529 
600 
326,118 
.  662,287 


10,741,441 
11.251,341 
13,051,900 
19,670,542 
39  526,  a58 
30,909  563 
12.658,979 
8,783.409 
9.964,601 
11,013,396 
10.318.511 
12,008,113 
9.443,227 
6,499.052 
6,882,005 
8,555.875 
4,872,422 
7,772,418 
7,686,823 
8,202,898 
7,674.673 
7,692,094 
10.574,529 
12;656,837 
U  ■.500.242 


Dollars 
4.057.732 
8,393.912 
1,804,358 
178.466 
32,000 
512,358 
242,371 
1,800 
248,466 
784,796 


Manufact'g. 


16.256.259 
14,502.477 
18,241.465 
25,069.531 
41.162,321 
35,045,095 
16.979,406 
12,316,936 
13,491,196 
14,514,650 
12,982.800 
14,931.790 
,13.221.250 
9,085,773 
9,854.639 
11,394,117 
,553,724 
10,934,777 
10,811,671 
11,613,208 
10.658,675 
9.821,323 
14  157,498 
17,169,683 
15.802,989! 


213 
232 
261 
363 
655 
614 
452 
323 
321 
292 
354 
426 
393 
293 
289 
307 
227 
209 
289 
308 
318 
303 
459 
590 
441 


Dollars . 
2,701.058 
5.503.961 
I,4-38,668 
47.266 


Trading. 


56.400 
200,000 


56,531 
230.593 


10,234.477 
8,248.807 
7,455,094 
8,796.646 
13,877,414 
11,063,191 
6,792,763 
4,556,615 
4,760,016 
7,030,227 
3,933,938 
5.967.498' 
6,667,452 
3.482,511 
3,129,262 
4,138,  " 
3.043,298 
4,247,723 
3,595,095 
3,201,665 
4,594,153 
2.229,083 
3,659.135 
5,692.977 
5,872,502 


494 
590 
777 
1.237 
1,888 
2  164 
1,216 
975 
986 
947 
1,059 
1,171 
847 
863 
1.039 
914 
725 
874 
1.029 
1,010 
950 
964 
1,315 
1,503 
1,439 


Dollars 
750,954 
2,080," 
365,690 
109,200 
30.000 
444,341 
36,371 
1,800 
115,935 
540,371 


4,475.628 
5,142,397 
8,417,239 
12,290,368 
21,696,890 
18,677,935 
8,681,419 
6,906,665 
7,606,891 
6,943,579 
7,867,287 
8,242.436 
5,756.651 
5,145,142 
6,552,821 
6,577,783 
4,243,548 
6,221,017 
6.845.329 
7,252,340 
5,953,138 
7,412.240 
9,931.806 
11.381,482 
9,788,9321 


Other  Com'l 


Dollars 
605,720 
808,385 


22,000 

2,000 
11,617 

G.OOO, 


76,000 
13,832 


1.546454 
1.1U,273 
2.369.132 
3,982.520 
5.558,01 
5.303.96i 
1,505.224 
853,656 
1.124,280 
540,850 
1,181,575 
712.856 
797,156 
458,120 
172.573 
679,421 
265,933 
465,037 
371,247 
1^59,203 
111,384 
180,000 
566,557 
:  95,224 
'<  141,555 


i.-)0,00f> 
250,000 
125,000 


71,194 
2,546,871 


3,672.269 
a0;745 
2,1!>^>  '>'^^ 
269,00a 
600 
1,286,971 

512,307 
l;'i,000  . 
212,000  ■ 
613.000 


Total 
completes 


number  and  liabilities  of  Canadian  failures  from 
the  yearly  figures  from  1872  to  1919: 


1872  to  1894,  which,  vnlh  .the  abote  table. 


Year. 


1894.. 
1893.. 
1892.. 
1891.. 
1890.. 


1,863 
1.344 
1,688 
1.889 
1.847 
1.777 


Liabilities 


Dollars 
17,710.215 
12,689.794 
13,766,191 
17.100.649 
18,289,935 
14.713.223 


1888 . . . , 
1887... , 
1886... 
1885..., 
1884..., 
1883. . . 


1  677 
1,252 
1  256 
L327 
1.382 
1,384 


Liabilities. 


Dollars. 
14,081,169 
10,386.884 

8  861,609 
19,191,306 
16.311.745 
1.5,949.361 


1882,.., 
1881. .. . 
1880... . 
1879. .y . 
1878..). 
1877. . .  . 


No.  Liabilities.     Year.     No.  Liabilities 


787 
635 
907 
1^02 
1,697 
1,892 


Dollars 
8,587,657 
5,751,207 
7,988,077 
29,347,9^7 
23,908,-677 
25,523.903 


1S76. 
1875. 
1874, 
1873. 
1872, 


1,728 
1,968 
.966 
994 
726 


Dollars. 
25,517,991 
28,843,967 

7,696,765 
12.334,192 

6,454,52.^ 
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Financial— Nat,  Debts;  XJ.  S,  Loam  to  Allies. 


DEBTS  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(Compiled  by  Statistician  O.  P.  Austin  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  ana 
from  other  sources,  mainly  official.) 


Argentina  , .  ;  .  . 

Australia   .  . 

Australia  States  

Austria  

Belgium  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

British  West  Africa 
British  West  Indices 

Bulgaria   . .  . 

Canada  

Ceylon  

Chile  

China   . 

Choson.  

Colombia.  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba.. 


Denmark  ^  

Dominican  R5f)ublic. , 
Dutch  East  Indies .  .  . 

Ecuador  

i:g3-pt  

Finland  

France  

French  Colonics,  

Germany  

German  States  

German  Colonies  

Greece   . 

Guatemala  

Hayti  

Honduraj?  

Hungary  ,  . . . 

India,  British  

Italy   . . 

Japan.  

Mexico  

Netherlands  , . . 

New  Zealand.  ....... 

Newfoundland  

Nicaragua.  

Norway  

Panama  

Paraguay  ,  . 

Peru  

Phiiipplne-s  

Poland  

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Halvador..  

.Serbia  

Siaro  ,  . 

Spain  

Straits  Settlements  ,  , 

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Turkey  

Union  South  .vfri.-n  . 

United  Kingdom  

United  States,  

Uruguay.. . ,   . 

Venezuela, 


Pre- War  Debt. 


Total . 


1013  

$732,398,000 

1913  

80,753,000 

1913. . . . 

1,348,624.000 

1913. . . . 

2, 1.52,490,000 

825,269,000 

1913. .. . 

19.369.000 

1912  

663,667,000 

1913. .. . 

5.5,200,000^ 

l'»13  .  .  .  . 

29,100,000 

1912. , . . 

135.300,000 

1913. . . . 

54-1,391,000 

1913. . . . 

30,011,000 

1913. . . . 

207,704.000 

1913, . . . 

969,189,000 

1913 .... 

21,837,000 

1913. . . . 

24,234,000 

16,488,000 

1914. . . . 

67,620.000 

1913. . . . 

95,579.000 

191 i. . . . 

^  13.218,000 

1913. . . . 

19,780,000 

1913  

459.153,000 

"1913  

33,706,000 

1913  

6,346,129,600 

1912. . . . 

210.667,000 

1913. . . . 

1,194,052,000 

1913. . . . 

3,8,54,795,000 

1913  . . . 

32,410,000 

1913  

206,640,000 

1913  

17,577,000 

1912  

42,863,000 

1913  

121,261,000 

1913  

1,731,350,000 

1912  

1,475,272,000 

1913  

2,921,163,000 

1913  

.1,241,997,000 

1912  

226,404,000 

1914  

461,649,000 

1913  

438,271,000 

1913  

27,450,000 

1913. . : . 

9.189,000 

1913  

97,215.000 

1912  

5,100 

1913  

12,751,000 

1913 

34  268  000 

1913!  !  ! 

1.2,000,'000 

i9i3'. ! '. 

947,603,000 

1913  

316,693.000 

1914  

4,5.37,861,000 

1913  

9.970,000 

1913  

126.232.000 

1913  

27.799,000 

1914  

1, 814,270 ,0(X) 

1913  

33,627,000 

1913  

161,390,000 

1912. . . , 

23,614.fX)0 

1913  

675,654,000 

1913  

573,41 5,(X)() 

1913  

3,485,818,000 

1913  

1,028,564.000 

1913. . . . 

137,827.000 

1913  

35.051,000 

!$43,200,931."D00 

Post-War  Debt. 


1918  

1919   

1917  

1919  

1920  

1919  

1918  

1918  

1918  

1919  

1920  

1919  

1918  

1920  

1918. -  

1918   . .  . 

1917   . 

1918  

1918  

1919  

1916  

1918  

1918  

1910  

1920  

1918  

1920  (Sept.  30) 

1920  

1913.  

1919  

1917. ....  

1917  

1919  

1920  

1917  

1920..  

1920..  

1910  

1019  

1919   . 

1919  - .  . 

1917.. . . .. .. . 

1020.  

1919......... 

1918  . 

1916  , . 

1919  

1019.  

1918  

1918  

1917  

1918  

1913  

1019  

1919  

1919. . . > . . 
1920...  .-V. 
1918. . .... . . . 

1018  

1918  

1920.  

1920  (June  30) 

1918^.  

1:)18  


8279.014,908.000 


Austrian  figures  Include  69  per  cent,  and  Hungarian  figures  include  31  per  cent,  of  tiie  ,\ustro-Hun- 
garian  debt. 

Czecho-Slovakia's  national  debt  (Nov.  20)  \nts  officially  put  .'U  .S570,()OO.tKK7.  reckoning  the  crown 
as  worth  about  2  cents.  * 

The  United  Kingdom's  debt  (MaiTh  31,  1920")  was  estimated  by  the  Chancellor  ol  the  E.^cchequer  at 
£7,835.000.000. 

Britain's  net  income  from  abroad  for  1920  vfViB  estimated  by  Sir  George  PaLsh  at  aljout  S486.0.''>0,000. 
This  included  Interest  on  foreign  securities  held  by  residents  of  the  Unitwl  Kingdom. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNIMTENT  LOANS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

(As  of  Aug.  15.  1920.)  


$4.277,000.000j 
3.047.974.777 
l,666.2r»0,179 
350.428.793 
187,729,750 
67,329,041 
48,236,6291 


Great  BritJiin .  . . 

France  

Italy  

Belgium  

Russia  

Czecho-Slovakia . 
Greece  


Serbia  

Roiunania. 

Cuba  

Liberia .  ,  .  , 


Total 


Some  of  the  WHTtime  loans  made  by  our  Government  to  its  Allies  already  had  been  paid  off. 


Finmickd—Nem  York  Stock  Exchange  Listed  Semrities.  -ill 


SECURITIES  LISTED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANCE. 

\  (As  of  October  15,  1920.) 

The  listed  issue  of  any  security  in  this  list  is  not  necessarily  tlie  total  authorized  issue.  Large  amountt' 
of  some  listed  issues  are  not  immediately  available  for  delivery,  liaving  been  retired  from  circulation  by 
collateral- trust  loans,  by  coriwrate  purcliase  for  control,  or  otlierwise.  iiig 


Railroad  Stocks. 


Albany  &  Susquehanna.  

Allegheny  &  Western  gtd  

Ann  Arbor  

Ann  Arbor  pfd  

Atchinson  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 

Atchinsoii  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  pfd 

Atlanta  Birmingh£^m  &  Atlantic  Ry . . 

Atlantic  Coaat  Line  R.  R.  Co. .  . . 

Baltimore  &  Oht6'.  

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd  

Beech  Creek  R.  R.  gtd  1%   

Buffalo  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh . . 

Buffalo  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  pfd . . 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  ext.  vot.  tr.  ctfs.. . .  . 

Buffalo  &  Susq;  pfd.  vot.  tr.  cti"3  

Canada  Southern  ,  

Canadian  Pacific  

Car  Clinch  &  Ohio  Ry  

Car  Clinch  &  Ohio  Ry.  pfd  

Central  of  New  Jersey  

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ;  

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  Co   

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R  Co.  pM  

Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  

Chicago  &  Ea^^tern  Illinois  pfd  

Equit  T  Co  cfa  of  dep  for  C  &  B  I  pr, 

Equit  Tr  Co  cfs  of  dep  for  Chi  &  E 
111  com  stock  

Chicago  Great  Western . .   

Chicago  Great  Western  pfd  

Chic.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  pfd... 

Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  

Chicago  Milwaukee  <k  St.  Paul  pfd .. . 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pfd  

Chic.  Rock  Island  &  Fac.  Ry.  Co  

Chic.  Rock  la.  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  nfd 

Chic.  Rock  Is.  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  6%  i)fd 

Chicago  St.  Paul  Minn.  &  Omaha.. .  . 

Chic.  St.  Paul  Minn.  &  Omaha  nfd .. . 

Cin.  Sandusky  &  Cleve.  pfd  

Cleve.  Cincin.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. .. 

Cleve.  Cin.  Chicago  &  St  Louis  pfd.. 

Cleveland  Lorain  &  Wheeling  

Cleveland  Lorain  &  Wheeling  pfd  

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  std  7%   

Cleve.  &  Pitts,  special  gtd  4%  better- 
ment stock   

Colorado  &  Southern   

Colorado  &  Southern  1st  pfd  

Colorado  &  Southern  2d  pfd  

Cuba  R.  R.  Co  pfd  , 

Delaware  &  Hudson  

Delaware  Lackawanna  &  Western .  .  . 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pfd  .    .  . 

Detroit  Hillsdale  &  Soiith\\  est  n  R 

Detroit  A  Mackinac  Ry,  C  o  . .  ...... 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry.  Co.  ofd.  .  .  . 

Duluth  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  

Duluth  South  Shore     Atlantic  pfd. 

Erie 


Erie  Ist  pfd   

Erie  2d  pfd  

Erie  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co  

Great  Northern  pfd   

Green  Bay  &  Western  

Gulf  Mobile  &  Nor.  R.  R.  stk  tr.  ctfs. 

Gulf  Mobile  &  Nor.  pfd .  

Hocking  Valley  Ry.  

Illinois  Central .........  . ..  . ... 

III.  Cent.  R.R.  Sec  4%  stk  trst  cfs  ser  A 
Illinois  Central  leased  line  4%  stock, . 

Iowa  Central  —  

Joliet  &  Chicago . .  

Kan  C  Ft  S  &  M  Ry  tr  cfs  4%  gtd  pfd 

Kansas  City  Southern.  

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd  

Keoltuk  &  Dep  Moinf^  R  .^  . 


Par. 


Amount 
Listed. 


Dollars. 
3,500,000 
3,200,000 
3,250,000 
4,000,000 
224,110,000 
124,199..500 
30,000,000 
ti7,. 586.200 

152,314.800 
60,00(0,000 
6,000,000 
10,.500,000 
6,000,000 
2.697, HXt 
2.276,100^ 


000,000 
252,994,600 
2.5,000,0(00 
9,973,900 
27,436,800 
62,793,700 
19,538,300 
19,492,600 
110,839,100 
-2,486,300 
2.486,00a 

6,577,800 
45,246,900 
44,137,400 
.5,000^000 
117,411,300 
116,274.900 
14.5,165,810 
22,395,100 
75,C00  000 
29.422,100 
25,308,10;) 
•18,556,700 
11,250,300 
126,.500 
47.050,300 
9,968,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
11,237,750 

17,893,400 
31,000,000 
8,-500,000 
8,500.000 
10,000,000 
42,503,000 
42,277,000 
38,000,000 
49,778,400 
1,350,000 
•2.000.000 
950,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 
112,481  900 
47,904  400 
16,000,000 
2,000,000 
249,477,8.50 
2.500,000 
9,087,300 
9, 431, IOC 
.  11,000.000 
109,296,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,418,400 
1,-500,000 
6,252.700 
30.000,000 
21,000,000 
"2.600.000 


Railroad  Stocks. 


Keokuk  &  Dcs  Moines  R.  pfd .. .... 

Lake  Eric  &  ^V^  stern  

Lake  Erie  &  Western  pfd  

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  

Louisville  &  Nashville . . .  

Mahoning  Coal  R.  R.  Co   . 

Mexican  Northern ...»  

Michigan  Central  

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co  

Minn  &  St  L  R  R  Co  cap  stock  (new) . 
Minn.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie .  . . 
Minn.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie  pfd 
Minn  St.  P.  &  Ste  M.4%  leas,  line  ctia 

Missouri  Karsiis  &  Texas  

Missauri  Kai  s.as  &  Tex&s  pfd. ...... 

Missouri  Paciric  R.  R.  tr  ctls  

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  pfd  tr  ctfs. .  . . 

Missouri  Pacific  

Mobile  &  Birmingham  pfd  

Morris  &  Essex  ^  

Nashville  Chat.  &  St  Louis  

National  Railways  of  Mexico  1st  pfd. 
National  Raiiwaj  Sv.Df  Mexico  2d  pfd. . 
New  Orleans  Tex  &  Mex  Ry  vt  tr  ets. 
New  York  Bklyn  &  Man.  Bch.  pfd... 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co. ....... 

N.  Y.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis..  

N  Y.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  1st  pfd. . . 
N.  Y.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  2d  pfd ... . 

N.  Y.  &  Harlem   „ . 

J^.  Y.  &  Harlem  pfd  

N.  Y.  Lackawanna  &  Western,.,.. . , 

N.  Y.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  

N.  Y.  Ontario  8b  Western  

N.  Y.  &.  Rockaway  Beach  

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R.  Co  

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry  

Norfolk  &  Western  adjustment  pfd 

Northern  Central  Ry  

Northern  Pacific  Railway  

Oregon  Siirt  Line-LTn.  Pac~Ore  Shrt 
Line.  See  South.  Pac^iflc 

Pacific  Const  Co  

Pacific  Coast  Co.  1st  pfd .  

Pacific  Coast  Co.  2d  pfd  

Pennsylvania  R.  R . .  

Peoria  &  Eastern  

Pere  Marq.  vot  tr  ctfs  , 

Pere  Marq.  pfd  vot  tr  ctfs  

Pere  Marq.  vot  tr  ctfs  for  pr  pref.. . 
Pittsburgh  Cin.  Chic  &  St.  L.  R  R, 

Pittsburgh  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chi  

Pittsburgh  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chi.  pfd... 
Pitts  McKeesport  &  Yough  cors.  . . 
Pitts.  Youngstown  &  Ashtab  pfd  . . . 

Pitts.  &  West  Va.  Ry.  Co  . ,  . .  

Pitts.  &  West  Va.  Ry.  Co.  pfd  

Reading  Co  

Reading  Co.  1st  pfd , ,  . 

Reading  Co.  2cl  pfd  

Rcnsaelaer  &  Saratoga.  

Rutland- R.  R.  pid  , 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island      .  .     .  . 
St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  1st  pfd  . 
St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  2d  pfd  . . 
St,  L.  &  San  Fran.  Ry  Co.  .stk  tr  cits 
St.  L.  &  San  Fran.  Ry.  Co  pfd  stk  tr 

ctfs  ser.  A.  .  .  .  .  .  .     . .....  .  ; . 

St.  Louis  Southwestern . .  .  .  .\  . ... 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  pfd ...... 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co  

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry  Co.  temp  stock 

trust  ctfs   .  

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry  Co.  pfd  .  . 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry  C'o.  temp  stock 

-   trust  ctfs  

Southern  Pacific  Co ....  

Southern  Pacific  Co.  C  P-Ore  Short 

Line  Tr  Co.  ctfs  of  interest . .  . .  , 
Southern  Railway ... . 


Amount 
Wsted. 


8  890,400 
302,087,400. 


[1^2      Financial-—  New  Fork  Stock  Exchange  Listed  Securities, 


Railroad  Stocks — Con$. 


Southern  Railway  Mob.  &  Ohio  stk 

trst  ctls  

1  oxas  &  Pacific  

(  oledo  Peoria  &  Western  

Toledo  St.  Louis  &  Western  

Toledo  Empire  Trust  Co.  ctfs  of  dep. 
Toledo  Empire  Trust  Co.  pfd 
Toledo  Empn^  Trust  Co.  ctfs  oi  dep. 

Union  Pacific  

UiHon  Pacific  pfd  

U';i  bash  Ry  Co  

Wii  bash  Ry  Co.  pfd  A  .  . 

Wabash  Ry  Co.  pfd  B...  

Wf  st  Maryland  Ry  Co    

Maryland  Ry  Co.  2d  pfd .... 

Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Corp. ...... 

Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Corp.  pfd.. . 

Whirling  &  L.  E.  Ry  Co  

W  lie£'ltn£:  &  L.  E.  Ry  Co.  pfd  

Wisconsin  Central  Ry  

Manuf.  &  iND.  CoBP.  Stocks. 

vcivanoe  Rumely  Co  

Vtvuuce  Rumely  Co.  pfd  

Rubber  Co.  Inc  

Al!is  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co  

AJlis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  pfd  Stock . 
Allied  Chem.  &  Dye  Corp.  when  i83ue{i 
Allied  Chem  &  Dye  Corp  7%  pfd 
when  issued 


vuialg.  Sugar  Co.  8%  temp  sf  1st  v»fd. 
Amer.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co . 


Amer.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  pfd 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co   . 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  pfd  

Am.  Bos?h  Magneto  Corp  

\m .  Brake  Shoe  &  Fndy  Co  temp  ctfs 
Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Fndy  Co.  pfd ... . 

American  Can  Co  

American  Can  Co.  pfd  

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co  

American  Car  <fe  Foundry  Co.  pfd .... 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co".   . 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  pfd  

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co  

American  HMe  &  Leather  Co,  pfd .  .  . 

American  Ice  Co  

American  Ice  Co  pfd  

Am  La  France  Fire  Eng  Co  Inc  tmp  cts 
American  Lirseed  Co 


A.merican  Lins^Hid  Co.  pfd  

American  Locomotive  Co  

American  Locomotive  Co.  pfd  

American  Malt  &  Grain  Co  

American  Safety.  Razor  Corp  

Am.  Ship.  &  Com.  Corp  

Am.  Shipbuilding  Co.  (The)  

Am.  Shipbuilding  Co.  (The)  pfd .... , 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refining  Co  

Am.  Smelting  &  Ref  ning  Co.  pfd  ... . 
Am.  Smelt  Secur.  5%  pfd  stk  s^r  B .. . 
\va.  Smelt.  Secin*.  6%  pfd  ser  A  stpd. . 

American  Snuff  Co  

American  Snuff  Co.  pfd  new  , . 

American  Spirits  Manfg.  Co  

American  Steel  Foundries  

American  Steel  Foundries  pfd 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co  

American  Sugar  Refining  Co  pfd. . . . 
(American  Sumatra  Tobacco  Co . . , , . . 
American  Sumatra  Tobacco  Co.  pfd.. 

/American  Tobacco  Co  

American  Tobacco  Co.  rfd  

American  Tobacco  Co.  T)fd  new  .  ... 
Am.  Tob.  Co.  temp  ctfs  for  Com  stk  B 

American  Woolen  Co  

Amt-rican  Woolen  Co  pfd  . .  —  

Am,  Writing  Paper  pfd  

Associated  Oil  Co   

Atlantic  Refining  Co   , . 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.  7%  cum  pfd. . , 
Baldwin  Loco.  Works  (The) ........ 

Baldwin  Loco.  Works  (The)  pfd.. 
Barsndal  Corp  (em  ctfs  for  Class  A . 
Barsadai  Corp  temp  ctfs  for  class  B  . 

Barrett  Co.  (The ) .  .  .  , 

Barrett  Co  (The )  Chem  Con  ctfs  of  dep 

Barrett  Co.  <The)  pfd.  . .   

Barnet  Leather. Co.  Inc  


LlSt'e'd!^    MANUF.  &  IND.  Corp:  Swcks— Com.  Par.  ^^^f^ 


Dollars, 

5,760,200 
38,700,000 
4,076,900 
l,363,:i00 
8,636,700 
1,166,500 
8,883,500 
222,291,600 
99,513,500 
6O.rjO2,6O0 
63,138,200 
14  851,500 
47,478,800 
9.751  200 
47,395.300 
27.938,100 
3:l,.556.600 
10,305,400 
10,l47,90u 

13,160,400 
11,948,.500 
10,000.000 
24,4.54,700 
15,719,100 


5,D00,000 
31,978,800 
28,455,200 
15,000,000 

5,000,000 
*96;000 

*150  000 

&,600.000 
41  233,300 
41  233,300 
30,000.000 
30,000,000 
20,267,  WO 
10,198,600 
11.274,100 
10,958,700 

7,101,400 
14.920,000 

2,100.000 
16,750,000 
16,750,000 
25,000,.300 
25,000,000 
♦56,000 
12,500,W0 

♦522,130 

7,900.000 

7,600,000 
C/J,993,000 
50,000,000 

3.530,000 

2,443,800 
11.000,000 

3,052.800 
839  201^ 
18.215  100 

8,481  300 
46,000  000 
4^' ,000  000 
14,447,400 

40  242,'4bO 
721  000 
51  975., '00 
49.300,200 
40.000.000 
40  000,000 
10,238.000 
40.000,000 

5.000.000 
20  000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
13,000,000 

1,000,000 
16,372,000 

'  V,73i,'oo6 

♦40.000 


Barnet  Leather  Co.  Inc.  7%  pfd  

Bethlehem  Motors  Corp.  temp  ctls... 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  

Beth  Steel  Corp.  Class  B  com  stock . . 

Beth  Steel  Corp.  pfd  

Beth  Steel  Corp.  cum  con  8%  pfd  stk 

Brown  Shoe  Co.  Inc  

Brown  Shoe  Co.  Inc.  pfd  

Butterick  Co.  .  

Caddo  Cen.  Oil  &  Ref.  Corp  

Cal.  Petroleum  

Cal.  Petroleum  pfd  

Case  (J.  I.)  Plow  Works  Co  

Case  (J.  I.)  Plow  Works  Co.  7'v  1st  pfd 
Case  (J.  1.)  Plow  Works  Co.  7%  2^  pfd 

Case  (J.  I.)  Trs  Mac  7%  pfd  

Central  Leather  Co  

Central  Leather  Co.  pfd.  ......... 

Certain- teed  Products  Corp  

Certain-teed  Products  C:orp.  1st  pfd  , 
Certaln-teed  Products  Corp.  >a\  j)fd . 

Chandler  M.  Car  Co  (The  ?  

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co  m 

Cluett  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc.  ...  

Cluett  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc.  pfd  

Coca-Cola  Co.  (The)  temp  vot  tr  ctfs 

Columbia  Grapbophone  Mfg  

Columbia  Grapbophone  Mfg.  7%  pfd. 

Consal.  Cigar  temp  ctls   

Consol.  Clear  pfd  temp  ctfs  .  

Consol.  Textile  Corp.  temp  ctfs  

Continental  Can  Co.  Inc   

Continental  Can  Co.  Inc.  pfd ...... 

Continental  Candy  Corp  temp  ctfs. . 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co  

Corn-Products  Refining  Co.  pfd  

Cosdeu  &  Co.  temp  ctfs  

Crex  Carpet  Co.  

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  

Crucible  Steel  Co  of  America  pfd .... 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Co  

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Co.  pfd   ... 

Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  temp  ctfs 

Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  pfd  

Davison  Chem.  Co.  vot  tr  ctfs  

Deere  &  Co  pfd  

Diamond  Match  Co  

Durham  Hos.  Mills  temp  ctfs  Class  B 

Durham  Hos  Mills  pfd  *. . . 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  pfd  

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co  

Emerson  Brantingham  Co  

Emerson  Brant mg ham  Co.  pfd  

Endicott  JoiiDSon  

Endicott  johoson  pfd ,  

Fairbanks  Co.  (The)   

Fairbanks  Co.  (The)  8%  cum  pfd  stk 

Fisher  Body  Corp .  

Fisher  Body  Corp.  ofd  

FisK  Rubber  Co   .  .... 

Fisk  Rub.  Co^/  %  2d  pfd  cum  cnv  stk 

Freeport  Texas  Co   . 

Gen  Am.  Tank  Car  Corp.  temp  ctfs. 

General  Chemical  Co . .   

General  Chemical  consol  ctfs  of  dep. , 

General  Chemical  pfd  .  

General  Chemical  censed  ctfs  of  den. . 

Cxeneral  Cigar  Co.  Inc  

General  Cigar  Co.  Inc  pfd  

Gen  Cigar  Co.  Inc.  temp  7%  deb  pfd 

General  Electric  Co  ,  ; . . . 

Creneral  Motors  Corp  T.  

G«n.  Motors  Corp.  sub  rcpts  1st  instl 

!0%  paid  

Gen.  Motors  Corp,  pfd  

Gen.  Motors  Corp.  deb  6"r  stock.  ,  .  . 
Gen.  Motors  Corp.  deb  7%  stk  temp 

ctfs  

Ctoodrich  Co.  (B.  F.)..  

Goodrich  Co.  (B.  F.)  pfd  

Gray  &  Davis..  

Guantanamo  Sugar  Co.  ........... . 

Gulf  States  Steel  com  e  t  stk  tr  ctO . . 
Gulf  States  Steel  Jst  pfd  do  ext  to  1921 
Hkbirshaw  Elec.  Cable  C-o.  temp  ctfs 

Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Co  

Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co , 
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Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co.  pfd 

Hartman  Corp.  (The)  

Helme  Co.  (G.  W.)  

Helme  Co.  (G.  W.)  pfd .  

Hendee  Mfg  Co  temp  ctfs  for  com  stk 
Houston  Oil  Co.  of  Texas  temp  ctfs  . 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp  

Hydraulic  Bteei  Co.  temp  ctfs. . .  =  .  . 

Hydraulic  Steel  Co.  7%  pfd.  

Indiahoma  Refining  Co.  temp  ctfs.  .  . 

Indian  Refining  Co.  temp  ctfs  

Indian  Refining  Co.  pfd  

Ingei'soll-Rand  Co  

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  pfd  

Int.  Agricul.  Corp  

Int.  Agricul.  Corp.  pfd  stk  

Int.  Harvester  Co  —  ...  '.'7.".  

Int.  Harvester  Co.  pfd  

Int.  Motor  Truck  Corp.  temp  ctfs .  .  . 
Int.  Motor  Truck  Corp.  part  pd  sub 

rect  3d  insti  75%  pd   

Int.  Motor  Truck  Corp.  1st  7%  pfd 

temp  ctfs .  

Int.  Motor  Truck  Corp.  2d  ?%  cum 

pfd  temp  ctfs  

International  Paper  Co  

International  Paper  Co.  pfd  

International  Paper  Co.  stpd  pfd  stk 

International  Salt  Co  

InvincibJe  Oil  Corp  ,  

Iron  Products  Corp.  temp  ctfs-.-— .... 
Iron  Products  Corp.  8%  cum  pfd.  . . . 
Island  Oil  &  Transo't  temn  vot  tr  ctis 

Kayser  &  Co.  (Julius)  

Kayser  &  Co.  (Julius)  1st  pfd  

Kelley  Springfield  Tire  Co  

Kelley  Springfield  Tire  Co.  6%  cum  pfd 
Kelley  Springfield  Tire  Co.  temp8  %  pfd 

Kelsey  Wlieel  Co.  Inc  

Kelsey  Wheel  Co.  Inc.  pfd  

Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  

Lack  wanna  Steel  Co  

Lee  Rub.  &  Tire  Corp  ^--^  .  . 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tob.  Co   .  . 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tob.  Co.  temp  ctfs 

Ber  B....   . 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tob.  Co.  pfd  

Loft  Inc.  temp  ctfs  for  capital  stock  . 
Looso- Wiles  Bisouit  ext  stk  tr  ctfs .  .  . 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  1st  pfd  

Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  2d  pfd  

Lorillard  Co.  (P.)  

LorillTd  Co.  (P.)  pfd  

Maliirson  &  Co.  (H.  R.)  temp  ctfs.  . 

Mallinson  &  Co.  (H.  R.)  pfd  

Manati  Sugar  Co  

Manati  Sugar  Co  pfd   

Man.  Elec  Supply  Co.  Inc.  temp  ctfs 
Man.  Elec  Supply  Co.  Inc.  1st  pfd.. 

Manhattan  Shirt  Co.  temp  ctf&  

Manhattan  Shirt  Co.  pfd  

Marlin-Rockwell  Corp  

Martin-Parry  Corp   

Mathieson  iAlkali  Works  

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc.  .  

Mo-xweU  Motor  Co.  Jnc  1st  pfd.  .  .  . 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc  2d  pfd . .... 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc.  c  d  .  ..... 

Maxwell  IVfot^r  Co.  Inc  c  d  1st  nfd. 
Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc  c  d  2d  pfd 

Mergenthater  Linotype  Co  

Mexican  Petroleum  Co   ,  

Mexican  Petroleum  Co.  pfd  

Middle  States  Oil  Corp-  perm  ctfs.  . 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co ..... . 

Moline  Plow  Co.  1st  pfd . .  .......  i  . 

Montg  Ward  &  Co  Inc  111  Cor  tern,  cfs 
Mon  tg  Ward  <fe  Co  inc  II  1  Cor  tern  cfs  pfd 

Mullins  BoSriy  Corp,  . ,  i  .  r . 

Mullins  Body  Corp.  8%  pfd  . . . .  ..  v  :-i 

National  .'\cme  Co  

Nat'l  Aniline  &  C.  Co.  Inc.  vt  tr  ctfs 
Nat'l- Aniline  Chera,  Con,,  ctfs  of  dep 
Nftt'l  Ahiliijie;  Chera.  Con.  7  %  cum  pfd 

■;Tt  .tr  GtfS'.  .  .  .  . 

Nftt'l,  Anilijie  Chem.  Con.  ctferof  dep* 
National  B  s?uit'  Co . , . .  ... ,  . . .... 

National  Bist^uit  Co.  pfd  


Amount 
Listed. 


Dollars 
9  600.000 

12,000  000 
4.000  000 
3  964  300 

10  000  000 

25  OOO  000 
a  J  92  too 

*20o  m 

6  000  000 
5  000  000 
3  000.000 
3  000  000 

10  900  000 
2  .525.500 

7  303.500 
13,0.55,500 
84  250  500 
60  000  000 

*160.404 


10.921,800 

5.331  700 

19  971.800 
1  274,000 

2.^  726  000 
6  077.100 

18.196  (00 
*104  752 
915,900 

22,500,000 
*17,179 
1  951,600 
5.858.400 
3.237,100 
5,860.000 

I.  0.000,000 
:i,000,000 
3.308,360 

35  108,500 
.*  1.50 ,000 
21.496.400 

5  296,400 
22,512  900 
*65f),000 
6.799,700 
4,599.700 
2,000.000 
24  246.600 

II.  307,600 
*200,00fl 
3.000,000 

10,000.000 
3,500  000 
*30.000 
1,218  900 
5.000  000 
1.600  000 
♦81,136 
*22,705 
5,885.700 
8.079.800 
6,298,700 
3,775,200 
4,725.400 
6.834.700 
6,352,300 
12.800.000 
37  572,100 
12,000,000 
.  8,500,000 
100,000,000 
7.500  000 
*850,000 
8  000,000 
■*98,159 
1.000,000 
25.000,000 
*  395,990 


29,236.000 
24.804.500 


Manuf-  &  iND  Corp,  Stocks— Co»«.  Par 


pf<f^ : 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co . 
National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
National  Conduir  &  Cable 
Nat  1  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co 
Nan  Enameling  <fe  Stamping  Co.  pfd 

National  Lead  Co   

National  Lead  Co  pfd .  , 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co   

Nova  Scotia  S  &  C  Co  Ltd.  ord  stk . 

Nunnaliy  Co  (The)  temp  ctfs  

Ohio  Body  &  Blower  Co  

Okla  Prod  &  Ref  Cor  of  Am  temp  ct -s 

Otis  Elevator  Cc  

Otis  Elevator  Co  pfd ............. 

Otis  Stee!  Co     . .   .  . 

Otis  Steel  Co.  pfd  

Owens  Bottle  Co  (The)   

Owens  Bottle  Co  (The)  pfd  

Pabst  Brewing  Co.  pfd  

Parish  &  Bingham  Corp  

Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corp..vt  tr  ctfs. 

Pettibone-Mulliken  Co  

Petti bone-MulHken  Co.  1st  pfd  

PhiiUps  Jones  Corp.  temp  ctfs  

Phillips  .Jones  Corp.  pfd  temp  ctfs,  .  . 

Phillips  Petroleuni  Co,  

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co  

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co,  pfd  

Pierce  Oil  Corp  

Pierce  Oil  Corp.  8H%  cum  pfd  . . 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  pfd  

Porto-R.i can-American  Tobacco  Co... 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co  

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  pfd  

Pullman  Co  

Punta  Alegre  Sugar  Co  

Pure  Oil  Co.  (The)  temp  ctfs  

Pure  Oil  Co.  (The)  pfd  temp  ctfs  

Railway  Steel  iipring  Co  

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.  pfd  

Robert  Reis  &  'Qo.  temp  ctfs  

Robert  Reis  &  Co.  7%  cum  Isr  pfd 

cum  ctfs.  

Remington  Typewriter  tem  vot  tr  ctfs 
Remington  Typewriter  1st  pfd  stp 

tem  vt  tr  cf  7%  stk    

Remington  Typewriter  1st  pid  tem  vt 

tr  cf  7%  ser  S.  

Reminffton  Typewriter  2d  pfd  stp  tem 

vt  tr  cf  8%  stk  

Replogle  Steel  Co.  temp  ctfs  

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co  

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  pfd ....... 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.  Inc  

St  Joseph  Lead  Co  

Santa  Cecilia  Sugar  Corp  

Savage  Arms  Corp  

Saxon  Motor  Car  Corp.  temp  ctfs...  . 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co  

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  pfd  

Sinclair  Consol.  Oil  Corp.  temp  ctfs.. 

Sloss-Sheflfleld  Steel  &  Iron  Co  

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  pfd  . . 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co .... .  

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  pfd  

Standard  Milling  Co  

Standard  Milling  Co.  pfd.  .  

Standard  Oil  Co:  of  N.  J. ........ .  . 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J,  pfd  non  vot 
Steel  &  Tube  of  Am.  (The)  7%  pfd.. 
Stewart  Warner  Speedometer  Corp 
Strombg  Garburator  Co.  of  Am.  Inc. 

Studebaker  Corp,  (The) .  *  

Studebaker  Corp.  (The)  pfd ....... . 

Superior  Oil  Corp.  temp  utfs.  ....... 

Superior  Steel  Corp  

Superior  Steel  COrp.  1st  pfd  ; 

Temtor  Corn;&  Frt  Pd  tem  efts  i  lnsa  A, 
Tem  tor  Corn  &  Frt  Pd  tem  ctfs  cl^ss  B 

Texas  Co.  (The).,..  

Texas  Co.  (The)  full  paid  

Tide  Water  Oil  Co...   

Tobacco  Products  Gorp^.  v. . . . ..... 

Tobacco  Products  Corp.  pfd ...... 

Ti"anscontinental  Oil  Co... temp  ctfs 
Transue <fe  Williams  Steel. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co  

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  ptd . , . , 
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Union  Bag  &  Paper   

Union  Oil  Co.  temp  cfra  

United  Alloy  Steel  

United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  of  Amer . 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  of  Amer.  pfd 

United  Drug  Co ....  

.  United  Drug  Co.  1st  pfd  

United  Drug  Co.  2d  pfd  

United  Dyewood  Corp  

United  Dyewood  Corp.  pfd ...... 

i  United  Fruit  Co  

United  Paperboard  Co.  Inc  

Untd  Retail  Strs  Corp  class  A  temp  rfs 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co  . 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdry  Co.  pfd. 

U.S.  Food  Products  Corp  

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co  

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  pfd  

U.  S.  Realty  &  Improvement  Co.  .  .  . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co  

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  1st  pfd  

U.  S.  Smelt.  Ref.  &  Mining  Co  

I'.  S.  Smelt.  Ref.  &  Mining  Co.  pfd.. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp  

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  pfd  

V^anadium  C^rp.  of  America.  

\  Irginia-Caroltna  Chemical  Co .....  . 

\'trginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.  pfd .  . 

V.  Mvaudou  Inc ................... 

Vulcan  Detinning  Co  

Vulcan  Detinning  Co.  pfd  

We-stinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  (The) .  . 

Wepcinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co  

Westlnghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  1st  pfd 

Weyman-Bruton  Co  

Weyman-Bruton  Co.  pfd  

White  Motor  Co  

Wickwire  S  >encer  Steel  Corp.  temp  ctfs 

Wlckwire  Soencer  Steel  C^rp.  pfd  

VVillvs-Overland  Co.  (The):  

Willys-Overland  Co.  (The)  new  pfd.. 

Worthngtn  Pump  &  Mac.  vot  tr  ctfs . 

Worthngtn  Pump  &  Mac.  pfd  A  . 

VYorthngtn  Pump  &  Mac.  pfd  B  

Street  Railway  Stocks. 

Am.  Cities  Co.  pfd  

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  

Brooklyn  Mer.  Tr.  &  Dep.  Co.  c  d . . . 

Coim.  Ry  &  Lighting  Co.  .  .  .... 

t:onn.  Ry  &  Lighting  Co.  pfd  

Detroit  United  Ry  

Duiuth-Superior  Traction  Co  

Duluth-Superior  Traction  Co.  pfd .... 

Interborough  Con.  Corp  

Interborough  Con  Corp.  pfd  

Manhattan  Railway  Co  

Manhattan  Railway  Co.  gtd  stock . .  . 

Manila  Elec.  R.  R.  &  Lighting  Corp . . 

Milwaukee  Elec.  Ry-&  Light,  pfd  

Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.. .  . 

Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  pfd 

New  Orleans  Ry  &  Light  Co  

New  Orleans  Ry  &  Light  Co.  pfd  

New  York  State  Railways  

New  York  State  Railways  pfd  

Phil.  Rap.  Transit  Co  

Sixth  Avenue  

Third  Avenue  Ry  Co   

Toledo  Railway  &  Light  Co  

Twin  City  Rap.  Transit  Co.  Minn. . . 

Twin  City  Rap.  Tran.  Co.  Minn.  pfd. 

United  Rys  Investment  Co  

United  Rys  Investment  Co.  pfd  

United  Rys  of  St.  Louis  pfd  

Virginia  Ry  &  Power  Co  

Virginia  Ry  &  Power  Co.  pfd  

Mining  Stocks. 

Alaska  Gold  Mines  Co  

Alaska  -luneau  Gold  Mining  Co...... 

Am.  Zinc  Lead  &  Smelting  Co  

Am.  Zinc  Le'iad  &  Smelting  Co.  pfd . . . 

Anaconda  Copoer  Mining  Co  

Batopilas  Mining  Co..  

Butte  Copper  &  Zinc  Co  

Butte  &  Superior  Mining  Co  

Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co  

Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corp  

Chile  Copper  Co  


Am-ount 
Listed. 


Dollars. 
U,8»7,000 
*1,361.113 

*52,'i,000 
715,400 
4,409,800 
29,061,100 
16  321,350 
1.120,100 
13,918.300 
4,.5O0,OO0 
•jO, 316,500 
9,186,400 
*595,335 
12.000,000 
12,000,000 
30,944  800 
23,998,300 
6,000,000 
i6.i62.800 
80.97.5.700 
a5  014  m 
17,555,700 
24,317.550 
508,302.500 
360,281,100 

*m.m 

21  984,400 
21.526.600 
*300.000 
2, 000,000 
1,500.000 
25,165.800 
70.813,950 
3,998,7.50 
6,617,000 
4,688,800 
25  000,000 
1,250,000 
7,500,000 
66,614,425 
13,169.000 
12,179,100 
5,578,600 
10.299  100 

20.553.500 
48  964  000 
25..^56  000 
8,977,200 
8.142  900 

15  000,000 
3..500  000 
1.500,000 
*725  510 

45,592,500 
1,825,200 
58.174  800 
5,000.000 
4,500,000 
8,235,775 
3,315.750 
30,000,000 
JO  000,000 
19,997.700 
3,862,500 
30  000,000 
1.500,000 

16  .590,000 
13  875,000 
22,000.00 

3,000,000 
20,400,000 
15,000,000 
16.378.200 
11.950-300 

7.999.400 

7,500,000 
13,967.440 
4,828,000 
2,414.000 
116.562, .500 
8,931,980 
2.834,045 
3  000  000 
6,424,620 
*898,225 
95,000,000 


Mining  Stocks — Cont. 


Chi  no  Copper  Co  

Con  Interstate-Callahan  Mining  Co . . 
De  Beers  Con  Mines  Ltd  temps  ctfs  of 

Cent  Un  Tr  Co  for  Am  shares  

Domes  Mines  Co  Ltd.  (The)  

Federal  Mining  «fe  Smelting  Co.  ... . 
Federal  Mining  «&  Smeltipg  Co.  pfd. 
Granby  Consol.  M.  S.  &  P.  Co.  Lim 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Co  

Ho^nestake  Min  ng  Co . .  .  .  

Inspiration  Con.  Copper  Co  

Kennecott  Copper  Corp-.   

Miami  Copper  Co.  .  

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co. . . 

Old  Dominion  Co.... ...  .  ..... 

Ontario  Silver  Mining <Jo .......... 

Rand  Mns  Ixi  tem  Bks  Tr  cfs  for  Amshrs 

Ray  Consol.  Copper  Co.  .  .  

Seneca  Copper  Corp   

Shattuck  Arizona  Copper..  

Tenn  Cop  &  Ghem  Go  stock  tr  ctfs.  . 

Utah  Copper  Co  

Miscellaneous  Stocks. 
Acme  Tea  Co.  1st  pfd .............. 

Am.  Bank  Note  Co ...............  . 

Am.  Bank  Note  Co.  pfd .  •.  

American  Druggists  Syndicate  

Am.  International  Corp  

American  WTiolesale  Corp.  7%  pfd .. . 

Assets  Realization  Co.  ....  

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp...-.  

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.  1st  pfd.. 
Associated  Dry  <5oods  Corp.  2d  pfd .  . 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co  ,  

Atl  Gulf  &  W.  Ind.  Steam  Ship  Line. 
Atl  Gulf  &  W.  Ind.  Steam  Ship  Line  pfd 
Austin  Nichols  &  Co.  Inc.  vot  tr  ctfs. 
Austin  Nichols  &  Co.  Inc.       PW.  .  . 

Autosales  Corp.  tem  ctfs.....  

Autosales  Corp.  tera  ctfs  '6%  pfd  

Booth  Fisheries  Co  

Booth  Fisheries  Co.  1st  pfd .  .  .  ;  

Brunswick  Term,  &  Ry  SeC/  Co.  ...  . 

Bush  Terminal  Co.  

Cal  Packing  C^r.  (The)  

Computlng-Tabulating-Recording  Co. 

Famous-PIayers-Lasky  Corp.  tem  

Famous-Piayer-Lasky    Corp.  temp 

8  %  cum  pfd  —  ' 

Gaston  Williams  &  Wigmore  Inc  

Hackensack  Water  Co.  

Hackensack  Water  Co.  7%  cum  pfd.  . 

Inter  Mer.  Marine  Co  

Inter.  Mer.  Marine  Co.-  pfd  

Internafl  Nickel  Co.  (The)  

Internat'l  Nickel  Co.  (The)  pfd. ... . 

Jewel  Tea  Co.  Inc.  

Jewel  Tea  Co.  Inc.  pfd  

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  Inc.  

S.  S.  Kresge  Co...   

S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  pfd .  .  ,  

Kress  &  Co.  (S.  H.)  

Kress  &  Co.  (S.  H.)  pfd.  

Ix)ews  Inc  ,  

Manhattan  Beach  Company  

May  Department  Stores  Co  

May  Departm.ent  Stores  Co.  pfd  

Montana  Power  Co  

Montana  Power  Co.  pfd  

New  York  Dock  Co  

New  York  Dock  Co.  pfd  . 

Niagara  Falls  Pwr  Co.  7%  cum  pfd.  . 

North  American  Co  

Orpheum  Circuit  Inc.  temp  ctfS  

Orpheum  Circuit  Inc.  pfd  temp  ctfs.. 

Pacific  Development  Corp  

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co  

Pan-American  Pet.  &  Trans.  Co .  . 
Pan-American  Pet.  &  Trans.  Co.  class  B 
Penney  Co.  (J  C.)  7%  cum  pfd..  . . 

Public  Service  Corp.  of  N.  J  

Royal  Dutch  Co  

EquitTrCotempctfsforNYshrsreprsi 

ordny  stk  of  Royal  Dutch  Co  for 

wkg  of  pet  wells  in  Netherlands  India 
The  Shell  Transport  &  Tdg  Co  Ltd  temp 

ctfs  EQuit  Tr  Co  N  Y  for  Am  shares.  £2 , 
Stern  Bros.  7%  pfd  I 


Financial — New  York  Stock  Exchange  Liited  Securities. 
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Tex.  Pac.  land  tst  ctfs  of  prop  int  . 
Times  Sq.  Auto  Sup.  Co.  Inc.  tmp  ctfs 
Utah  Securities  Corp.  vot  ir  ctfs ..... 

Wilson  &  Co.  Inc.  

Wilson  &  Co.  Inc.  pfd  stock  

Woolwortli  Co.       W  )  

Woolworth  Co.  (F.  W.)  pfd  

Coal  &  Iron  Stocks. 

American  Coal  Co.  of  Allegheny  

Burns  Bros  

Burns  Bros.  pfd.  .  

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co  

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  pfd  

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co . .  

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co  pfd.  

Consolidation  Coal  of  Maryland  

Elk  Horn  Coal  Corp  

Elk  Horn  Coal  Corp.  pfd  

Gt  Nor  Ir  Ore  prop  tr  ctfs  of  ben  int 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co  

Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  pfd  

Jeffson  &  Clearfd  Coal  &  Iron  pfd .  .  . 
New  Cent.  Coal  Co.  of  W.  Virginia . .  . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co  (of  Penn.)  

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  (of  Penn.)  pfd.  . 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Co  

Texas  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co  

Texas  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co.  full  paid 

Virginia  Iron  Coal  &  Goke  Co  

Gas  &  Electric  Light  Stocks. 

Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  Inc  

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co  

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Co  

Consolidated  Gas  Co  

Con.  Gas  El.  Lgt.  &  Power  Co.  Bait. 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co  


Amount 
Listed 


Dollars 
2,600,700 
*189,780 
15,707,500 
=^200.000 
10.848,500 
65,000,000 
12,500,000 

1.. 500, 000 
8,094,400 
1,447.800 
5,12.5,000 
1,875,000 
34,235,r>00 
2.000,000 
■10, 20:1. 700 
12,000,000 
6,600,000 
*  1,500.000 
118,793 
49.866 
1.500,000 
1,000,000 
31,036,700 
34,893,800 
2,129,200 
8,120,000 


9,073,600 

17.352,600 
18,000,000 
^0. 000,000 
100,384,500 
14,607,700 
3,053,000 


Gas  &  Elec,  Light  Stocks — Conl, 


Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.  pfd ...... 

Detroit  Edison  Co  * 

Havana  Electric  Ry  Light  &  Power.. 
Havana  Elec.  Ry  Light  &  Pow^'r  pfd. 
Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  of  St.  Louis. .. 
Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  of  St.  Louis  pfd 

N.  Y.  Mutual  Gas  L<ight  Co  

Ohio  Fuel  Supply  Co   . 

Pac.  Gas  &  Elec.  Co  

Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  of  Chic . . . 

Philadelphia  Company  

Philadelphia  Company  5%  pfd  ...... 

Philadelphia  Company  6%  pid  ...... 

Insurance  &  Surety  Companies. 
Continental  Insarance  Co . . . . . ...... 

National  Surety  Co.  

Telegraph  &  Telephone. 

All  American  Cables-  Inc  "  • ' 

American  Tel.  &  Cable  Co  

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph .... 

Gold  &  Stock  Telegraph  Co  

Mackay  Companies  

Mackay  Companies  pfd  

North  Western  Telegraph  

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co  

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  pfd  . ,  

Western  Union  Telegraph  , . . . 

Trust  Companies. 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co  , . 

N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.  . . . 

United  States  Trust  Co  

Express  Company  Stocks. 

Adams  Express  , . . 

American  Express  

U.  S.  Express  

Wells  Fargo  &  Co  


Par. 

Amount 
LiatPf] 

100 

100 

100 

15  000  OOU 

100 

20',978,'700 

100 

10,700,000 

100 

2,500,000 

100 

3  500  000 

25 

19i8l3,000 

100 

34*044' 100 

iOO 

38  '495!  500 

50 

42  94o!o00 

50 

xWz,  {'•){] 

50 

14*50S  60^! 

25 

10,000,000 

100 

5,00(J,t)00 

100 

22  991,400 

100 

14,000  ,'00(i 

100 

442,372,700 

100 

5  000 ,000 

J  00 

41 '380*400 

100 

50, 000 'coo 

50 

2!,500'000 

100 

32,515,000 

100 

-  32,000 ,00(t 

100 

19,817,100 

100 

5,000,000, 

100 

2,000,000 

100 

2,000, 00<! 

100 

12,000,000 

100 

18,000,000 

100 

10,000,000 

100 

28,967,000 

*  Shares. 

TOTAL  STOCK  AND  BOND  SALES,  BY  YE/.RS. 
Total  vsales  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  by  years,  have  been  as  follow^-:: 


Year 

Stocks 
(Shares.) 

Bonds  (Par 
Value.) 

Year. 

Stocks 
(Shares ) 

Bonds  (Par 
Value.) 

Year. 

-  Stocks 
(Shares.) 

Bonds  (Par 
Value.) 

1919..  . 
1918..  . 
1917..  . 
1916..  . 
.1915..  . 
1914..  . 
1913... 
1912... 
1911.. . 
1910  .  . 
1909. .  . 

Dollars. 
312,875,250 
143,378,095 
184,536,371 
232,842,807 
173,378,655 
47,899,573 
83,083,585 
131,051,116 
126,515,906 
163,882,956 
214,425,978 

Dollars. 
3,771,217.764 
2,093,257,500 
1  052,346,950 
1,161,625,250 
956,077.700 
461,898,100 
501,155,920 
674,215,000 
889,567.100 
634,091,000 
1,314,656,200 

1908.  .  . 
1907.  .  . 
1906.  . . 
1905.  .  . 
1904. . . 
1903. . . 
1902.  .  . 
1901. . . 
1900. . . 
IS99. .  . 

Dollars. 
196,821,875 
195,445,321 
283,707,955 
263,040,993 
186,429,384 
100,748,366 
188,321.181 
265.577.354 
138,312.266 
175,073,855 

Dollars.  - 
1,084,454,020 
527,166,350 
676,392,500 
1,018,090,420 
1,036,810,569 
684,200,850 
891,305,150 
999,404,920 
578,359,230 
336.451,120 

1898. .  . 
1897. . . 
1896. .  . 
1895. . . 
1894. .  . 
1893. .  . 
1892. .  , 
1891.. . 
1890. .  . 
1889..  . 

.  Dollars, 
112,160,166 
77,470,963 
56,663,023 
66,440,576 
49,275,736 
77,984,965 
86,726,410 
99,031,689 
71,826,685 
72,014,699 

Dollars. 
922,514,410 
544,569,939 
394,329,000 
619,142,100 
352,741.9.50 
301,303,777 
352,741,950 
888,650,000 
409,325,120 
493,459.625 

VOLUME  OF  TRADING  IN  CERTAIN  ACTIVE  STOCKS  IN  1919, 

The  number  of  shares  of  each  of  the  most  active  stocks  traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchaus-M^ 
!n  1919  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


American  Can   2,934,940 

American  International     2,421.200 

American  Locomotive.  .....    2,729,945 

American  Smelt.  &  Refg.. ;   2.028,680 

Anaconda  Copper.  .   2,476,470 

Baldwin  Locomotive.                         .  10,032,940 

Bethlehem  Steel     7.900,410 

Central  Leather.   3  697.870 

Corn  Products .   4.875,540 

Crucible  Steel   3,9^8,195 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar..'.  .»   2.222  .585 

General  Motors   3;499;i75 

International  Merc.  Mar                       .  10.559,355 

International  Nickel.   2.341,552 

International  Paper,   2,016,615 

Keystone  fire  &  Rubber   2,161,980 

Mexican  Petroleum      7,743,880 

Midvale  Steel   3,040,030 

Northern  Pacific.    2.552,925 


Ohio  Citjes  Gas  , 

Okla.  Prod.  &  Ref  

Pan-Amer.  P.  &  Tr  

Pierce-Arrow  Mot  

Reading  (R.  R.)  

Rep  Iron  &  Steel  

Royal  Dutch  N.  Y.  .  .  , 

Sinclair  Oil  &  Ref  

Sinclair  Con.^ol  

Southern  Pacific.  

Studebaker  Co. .......  . 

Texas  &  Pacific  (R.  R.) . 

Tobacco  Products.-  

Transcont.  Oil  

United  Ret.  Stores  

v.  S.  Indus.  Alcohol ,  .  . 
U.  S.  Rubber  .  .  .....  .  . 

U.  S^*St>eel  Corp   . 

Wlllys-Oveiiand  


4,202. 27S 
3,070,oS(> 
5,533,120 
5,313,770 
2.653.065 
3,816,050 
6,663,4,50 
6,140,180 
3,973.740 
7,348.280 
8,049,050 
3,464,200 

*  2,252.390 
2,149,170 
4,604,690 
2,516,290 
4.338,555-  ' 

32,570,470 
3,612,200 


The  largest  day's  sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1919  was  November  12,  when  2,632,83.^ 
shares  were  dealt  in,  as  against  1,732,409  on  the  largest'  day.  May  16,  in  1918.  The  largest  bond  saloa 
$42,965,000  were  on.  December  30,  1919,    Total  bond  sales  on  the  exchange  in  1919  were  $3,771,217,764= 
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NEW   YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION  DATA. 

<Prepared  for  the  Almanac  by  the  Manager,  VVllHam  J.  Gilpin.) 
The  association  is  now  composed  of  25  national  banks,  13.  State  banks,  and  14  trust  companies.  The 
Federal  Reeerve  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  al30 
make  their  excaaneres  at  the  Clearing  House.  The  Clearing  House  Collection  Department  also  exchanges 
at  the  Clearing  House,  making  55  clearing  institutions.  There  are  12  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the 
city  and  vioinity,  not  members  of  the  association,  which  make  tneir  exchanges  through  banks  that  are 
members,  In  accordance  with  constitutional  provisions.  President — Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Chairman  of  the 
Ctiase  National  Bank.  Secretary — Herbert  K.  Twitchell,  President  of  Chemical  National  Bank.  Mamger--^ 
William  J.  Gilpin.    Assutani  Manager — Clarence  E.  Bacon.    Examiner — ^Charles  A.  Hanna. 

NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE  BUSINESS,  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1920. 


Exchanges . 
Balances. . , 


Total  transactions  

The  avi&rag©  daily  transactions: 

Exchanges  , 

Balances  , 


Total  

Total  transactions  since  organi- 
zation of  Cloaring  House  (67 
years) : 

Exchanges.  I  

Balances  


Total  

Largest  exchaa.^os.  on  any  one 

day  'lurin^^  the  year  (Jan.  2, 

l^i20)  

Larijest  balance^  on  any  one  day 

during  the  year  (.Juno  17,  1920) 
Largest  transaction  on  any  one 

diiy  duriai:  the  year  (pea  16,. 

1919) . . . .   1 


$252,338,249,46 
25,216,212,385 


.$277,554,461,851 


830,060.031 
82.948,067 


$913,008^098 


3,570,157.362,589 
207,269.155,418 


$3,777,426,518,007 

Ji,385,807,180 
157.020,486 

1.519,848.983 


Smallest  exchanges  on  any.  one 
day  during  the  year  (April  3. 
1920)    

Smallest  balances  on  any  one  day 
during  the  year  (Feb.  10,  1920) 

Smallest  transactions  on  any  one 
day  during  the. year  .(April. 3, 
1920)   

Largest  dally  transactionfj  on 
record,  Dec.  16,  1919:  .. 

Exchanges  

Balances  


Total  transactions  

Largest  Exchanges,  Jan.  2,  1920 
Largest  Balances,  June.  17,  1920 
Transactions  of  the  U.  S.  Ass't. 
Treas.  at  New  York: 

Debit  Exchanges  

Credit  Exchanges  

Debit  Balances  

Credit  Balances  

Excess  of  Credit  Balances ...... 


$473,298,385 
40,487,370 

532,174,515 


1,384.614,056 
135,234,928 


$1,519,848,984 
1,385.807,180 
157,020,486 


.569,477.582 
599.243,851 

90.981,792 
120.748,081 

29,766,289 


NEW  YORK  BANK  CLEARINGS  SINCE  185 
(For  years  ended  September  30.) 


No.  of 

Clearings 

Average 

No.  of 

Yr. 

M'nn- 

for 

Daily 

Yr. 

Mein- 

bers. 

Year. 

Clearings. 

ber.s. 

1855 

48 

f5,362,9 12,098.38 

S17,412,052.27 

1889 

84 

1856 

60 

6.906.213,328.47 

22,278.107.51 

189) 

65 

1857 

50 

8.;i33.22Q,718.06 

26,968.371,26 

1891 

64 

1858 

46 

4.756.064.386.09 

15,393,735.88 

1892 

65 

1859 

47 

6.448,005,956.01 

20,867,333.19 

1893 

65 

1860 

50 

7.231  14;].056.69 

23,401,757  47 

J  894 

66 

1S61 

.50 

5,915.742.758.05 

19.269.520.38 

1895 

67 

1862 

50 

C.87 1,443, 59 1.20 

22,237,681.53 

1896 

66 

1863 

50 

14.867,697,848.60 

48,428.657.49 

1897 

66 

1864 

49 

24,097.196,655.92 

,  77,984.455.20 

1898 

65 

1865 

55 

26.032,384,341.89 

84,796,040.20 

1899 

64 

1866 

58 

28.717.146,914.09 

93,541,195.16 

1900 

64 

1867 

58 

28.675  159.472  20 

93.101.167.11 
92.182.163.87 

1901 

62. 

1868 

59 

28.484.288.636.92 

1902 

60. 

1869 

59 

37.407.028.986.55 

121.451.392.81 

1903 

57 

1870 

61 

27.804,539,405.75 

90,274.478.59 

1904 

54 

1871 

62 

29.300,986,682.21 

9),133,073.64 

1905 

54 

1872 

61 

3?>,844,369,568.39 

109.884,316.78 

1906 

55 

1873 

59 

85,461,052,825.70 

115.885.793  ,58 

1907 

54 

1874 

59 

22.855,927.636.26 

74,692.573.97 

1908 

50 

1875 

59 

25,061,237.902.09 

81.899,470.28 

1909 

51 

1876 

69 

21,597.274,247.04 

70,349.427.51 

1910 

50 

1877 

58 

23.289,243,701.09 

76,358,176.06 

1911 

67 

1878 

67 

22.508.438.441.75 

73.785,746.54 

1912 

65 

1879 

59 

25.17?.770.690.50 

82.015,539.70 

1913 

64 

1880 

59 

37.182,128.621.09 

121,510,224.25 

1914 

62 

1881 

61 

48,565.818,212.31 

159.232,190.86 

1915 

63 

1882 

62 

46.552,845.161.34 

151,637,935.38 

1916 

63r 

1883 

04 

40,293.165,257.65 

132.543,306.76 

1917 

62 

1884 

62 

34,092.037,337.78 

111.048,981.55 

1918 

59 

1885 

64 

25,250.791.439.90 

82,789,480.38 

1919 

60 

1886 

64 

33,374,682,216.48 

109,067,588.94 

1920J 

1887 

65 

34,872,8'*8.78o.90 

114,337,209  13 

1888 

64 

30.863.686,609.21 

101.192,415.11 

Totals  

Clearings 
for 
Year. 


$34,796 
37,660 
34,053 
36,279 
34,421 
24,230 
28,264: 
29,350, 
31.337, 
39,853, 
57',368 
51.964, 
77.020, 
74.753 
70.833 
69.672 
.  91,879, 
103,754, 
95.315, 
73.630, 
99,257 
102,553 
92,420, 
96.672 
93,121 
89,760 
90.842, 
147,180, 
181,534, 
174,524, 
214,703, 
252,338, 


,465,528.87 
686,571.76 
,698,770.04 
905,235.59 
,380,869.50 
.145,367.70 
,379,126.23 
894,883.87 
760.947.98 
413,947.74 
.230.771.33 
588,564.31 
.672.493.65 
189.435.86 
655,940.29 
,796.804.41 
,318,369.00 
,100,091.25 
,421.237  ' 
,971,913.18 
,662,411.03 
,959.069.28 
,120.091.67 
,300,863.67 
,520,297.15 
.344,971.31 
,707.723.90 
,709.461.18 
,031,387.84 
,179.028.72 
,444,468.43 
,249,460.28 


$3,57(r.l57.362,589.60 


Atera^re 

Daily 
Clearings. 


§114,839.820.23 
123.074,139.12 
111.651.471.39 
118.561.781.82 
113.978.082.31 
79,704,425.55 
92.070.095.49 
96,232.442.24 
103,424,953.62 
131,529,418.97 
189  961.029.04 
170,936,146.61 
254,193,638.59 
245.898.649.46 
233.005.447.17^ 
195.648.514.11 
302,234,599.89 
342.422.772.57 
313,537,569.86 
241,413.022.66 
326,505.468.45 
338,461,911.11 
305,016.897.99 
319,050,497.89 
323.833,400.32 
296.238.762.28 
299,810,915.58 
484,147.070.60 
601.106,064.20 
575,987,389.53 
708,592,225.96 
830.060.031.13 


$174,520,084.20 


VALUE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  GOLD. 
(By  the  United  States  Ass^y  Ofiftce,  New  York.) 
t  Tea  tialt  m  weiglalng  gold  Ls  the  troy  ounce.  A  "fine*'  ounce  meang  an  ounce  of  pure  gold.  The  mint 
value  of  gold  dees  not  ffuotuate,  out  remains  ijonstant  at  $20.67 1S3462  per  fine  ounce.  Troy  measure  ia 
\ised  IB  weighing  gold.  The  grain  is  the  same  in  both  -troy  and  avoirdupois  measure,  but  the  ounce  and 
the  p»UBid  are  not  the  same.  The  troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  and  tlie  troy  pound  5,760  grains,  there 
being  12  ounces  to  the  pound.  The  troy  pound  is  never  used  m  weighing  gold,  even  when  the  weights  of 
large  quantises  are  to  be  computed.  The  avoirdupois  ounce  contains  437  H  grains  and  the  avoirdupois 
pound  ooataina  7,000  grains,  there  being  16  ounces  to  the  pound. 
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CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS,  N.  Y.  CLEARING   HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  week  ending  October  23,  1920.  The  figures  are  six-day  averages,  except  as  to  capital  and 
net  profits.    The  last  named  item  covers  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 


Clearing  House  Members. 


MEMBERS  OF 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK. 

Banlc  of  New  York  N.  B.  A.. . 

Bank  of  Manhattan  Co  

Mechanics'  &;  Metals  Nat.  Bk . 

Bank  of  America  

National  City  Bank  

Chemical  National  Bank  

Atlantic  National  Banlc  

Nat.  Butchers  &  Drovers  Bank 
American  Exchange  Nat.  Bic . . 
National  Bank  of  Commerce . . 

Pacific  Bank  

Chatham  «&  Phenix  Nat.  Bank 

Hanover  National  Bank  

Metropolitan  Bank  

Corn  Exchange  Bank  

Importers  &  Traders  Nat.  Bk . 

National  Park  Bank  

East  River  National  Bank  

Second  National  Bank  

I'irst  National  Bank  

Irving  National  Bank  

N.  Y.  County  National  Bank . 

Continental  Bank  

Chase  National  Bank  

Fifth  Avenue  Bank  

Commercial  Exchange  Bank .  . 

Common wealtli  Bank  

Garfield  National  Bank  

Fifth  National  Bank   . 

Seaboard  National  Bank  

Liberty  National  Bank  

Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank . . . 
Union  Exchange  Nat.  Bank . . . 

Brooklyn  Trust  Co  

Bankers  Trust  Co  

U,  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. . . 

Guaranty  Trust  Co  

Fidelity-lnternat'l  Trust  Co .  . 

Columbia  Trust  Co  

Peoples  Trust  Co   . 

New  York  Trust  Co  

Lincoln  Trust  Co  

"Metropolitan  Trust  Co  

Nassau  Nat.  Bank,  Brooklyn . . 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co  

Columbia  Bank  

Eciuitable  Trust  Co  

STATE  BANKS  NOT  MEMBERS  OF 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

Greenwich  Bank  

Bowery  Bank  

State  Bank  

TRUST  COMPANIES  NOT  MEMB'S 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co . . . 
Lawyers  Title  &  Trust  Co  


totals: 
Members  Federal  Reserve  Bk . 
State  banks,  not  members  of 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  ^  . 

Trust  companies,  not  mem.bers 

of  Federal  Reserve  Bank . 


Aggregate,  52  members. 


Capital. 


2,000.000 
5,000,000 

10,000,000 
5,500,000 

40,000,000 
4,500,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
5,000,000 

25,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,500,000 
7,^00,00u 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

10,000,000 

12,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

15,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 

20,000,000 
2,000,000 

25,000,000 
1,500,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 

12,000,000 


1,000,000 
250,000 
2,500,000 


0,000,000 
4,000,000 


262,900,000 
3,750,000 
10,000,000 


276,650,000 


Net  Profits. 


7,167,600 

16,199,100 

16,512,800 
6,044,300 

64,489,200 

14,816,800 
1,135,700 
154,900 
7,438,700 

32,696,000 
1,737,500 
7,929,800 

20,331,600 
3,199,000 
9,286,000 
8,636.300 

22,737,100 
810,600 
4,552,400 

36,128.000 

10,651,300 
443.500 
754,800 

24,189,500 
2,347,100 
1,027,700 
849.700 
1,588,700 
717,400 
4,599;900 
7,522,300 
1,590,800 
1,530,900 
2,665,200 

18,553,900 
4,970,200 

35,754,200 
1,558,400 
7,634,500 
1,900,500 

11,612.700 
L112,400 
3,448,600 
1.394,700 

10.853,900 
1.542,100 

17.620,200 


1,860,000 
844,100 
2,331,700 


12,281,900 
6,325,200 


460,438,500 
5,035,800 
18,607,100 


484,081,400 


Lotms,  Ois. 
Inv'ts,  etc., 
Average. 


48,468.000 
135,879;000 
213,503,000 
60,243,000 
589,553,000 
145,185,000 
19,300,000 
4,613,000 
131,616,000 
377,532,000 
22,339,000 
128,307,000 
126,609,000 
38,605,000 
154,750,000 
43,030,000 
213,805,000 
12,322,000 
23,813,000 
335,356,000 
214,095,000 
14,398,000 
7,492,000 
392,779,000 
20,280,000 
7,428,000 
9,031,000 
16,315,000 
14,366,000 
53,214,000 
99,305,000 
19,549,000 
19,293,000 
41,110,000 
288,991,000 
61,274,000 
548,860,000 
20,786,000 
81,322,000 
33,986,000 
87,620,000 
24,451,000 
33,900,000 
17,366,000 
130,462,000 
23,553,000 
168,739,000 


18,363,000 
5,721,000 
70,788,000 


48,882,000 
27,312,000 


5,274,793,000 
94,872,000 
76,194,000 


5,445,859.000 


Cash  in 
Vault, 
Average. 


Dollars. 


797,000 
2,993,000 
10,255,000 
2,114,000 
13,724,000 
1,698,000 
453,000 
124,000 
1,454,000 
3,329,000 
1,578,000 
4,973,000 
2,914,000 
2,089,000 
6,684,00; 

691,000 
1,308,000 
448,000 
902,00» 
1,054,000 
8,304,000 
946,000 
123,000 
6,457,000 
964,000 
410,000 
.  482,000 
"^565,000 
282,000 
1,073,000 
531,000 
946,000 
565,000 
879,0001 
988,000 
637,000 
2,007,000 
595,000 
1,266,000 
1,220,000 
546,000 
537,000 
613,000 
509,000 
1,609,000 
728,000 
1,831,000 


2,613,000 
718,f)00 
3,483,000 


1,056,000 
981,000 


95,195,000 
6,814,000. 
2,037,000 


104,046,000 


Net  Demand  I  Net  Time 
Deposits,  Deposits, 
Average.  Average. 


Dollars. 


33,817,000 
100,685,000 
153,885,000 
57,459,000 
592,392,000 
110,274,000 
15,312,000 
4,145,000 
92,987,000 
258,778,000 
24,159,000 
109,502,000 
124,138,000 
43,284,000 
151,138,000 
31,190,000 
155,028,000 
11,902,000 
18,836,000 
183,985,000 
190,609,000 
13,683,000 
5,924,000 
282,854,000 
20,377,000 
8,313,000 
9,220,000 
16,561,000 
13,014,000 
49,736,000 
71,219,000 
14,649,000 
18,502,000 
27,019,000 
215,037,000 
49,556,000 
503,453,000 
19,000,000 
77,591.000 
32.653,000 
63,393,000 
23,585,000 
26,882,000 
13,990,000 
"  126,942,000 
22,870,000i 
176,337,000 


19,099,000 
5,679,000 
30,294,000 


31,509,000 
16,080,000 


4,084,793.,000 
55,072,000 
47,589,000 


4,187,454,000 


3,689,000 
13,859,000 
4,126,000 
1,548,000- 
41,716,000 
2,196,000 
859,000 
35,000 
4,399,000 
7,720,000 
192,000 
13,675,000 


11,525,000 
9,000 
2,937,000 
934,000 
90,000 
5,936,000 
2,489,000 
864,000 
100,000 
13,737.000 


104,000 
685,000 
858,000 
2,615,000 
518,000 
388,000 
5,892,000 
20,088,000 
10,907.000 
30.486.000 
709.000 
4,159,000 
1,716,000 
1,822,000 
544,000 
1,335,000 
923,000 
15,667,000 
114,000 
14,645,000 


3.000 
'  46,869,666 


1,105,000 
334,000 


246,810,000 
40,872,000 
1,439,000 


289.121,000 


Capital  and  net  profits  figures  for  National  City  Bank  are  as  of  Oct.  5,  1920.  All  capital  and  net 
profits  figures  are  as  per  official  reports.  Net  demand  deposits  figures  for  National  City  Bank,  Bankers 
irust  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  and  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  include  deposits 
m  foreign  branches,  which  are  not  included  in  the  total  footings,  balances  being  carried  in  banks  abroad 
as  reserve  for  such  deposits.    U.  S.  deposits  are  not  included  in  the  aggregate  total  of  net  demand  deposits. 

NEW  YORK  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK. 

-The  earnings  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  calendar  year  1919  were  S35.332,412;  current 
expenses,  $5,734,345;  current  net  earnings,  $29,598,067  (including  credits,  $29,629,163);  net  earnings 
available  for  dividends  and  taxes,  $27,959,619;  dividends  paid,  $1,291,047;  transferred  to  surplus,  $23,964,678; 
franchise  tax  paid  United  States  Government,  $2,703,894. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  CAPITAL.  CLEARINGS  AND  BALANCES  SINCE  1902, 


Year        No.  of 
Ended       Mem-  Capital. 
September  30.  hevs. 


Clearings. 


Balances. 


Average 

Daily 
Clearings. 


Average  Daily 
Balances. 


Balances 
to 

Clearings. 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


60 
57 
54 
54 
55 
54 
50 
51 
50 
67 
65 
64 
62 
62 
63 
62 
59 
60 
55 


SlOO, 
113, 
115, 
115, 
118, 
129, 
126, 
127, 
132, 
170, 
174, 
179, 
175, 
178, 
185, 
200, 
205, 
222, 
261, 


672,700 
,072,700 
,972,700 
,972,700 
,150,000 
,400,000 
,350,000 
,350,000 
,350,000 
,275,000 
,275,000 
900,000 
,300,000 
,550,000 
550,000 
,750.000 
,650,000 
350.000 
650,000 


$74,753, 
70,833, 
59,672, 
91,879, 
103,754, 
95,315, 
73,630, 
99,257, 
102,553, 
92,420, 
96,672, 
98,121, 
89,760, 
90.842, 
147,180, 
181,534, 
174,524, 
214,703, 
252,338, 


,189,435 
,655,940 
796,804 
,318,369 
,100,091 
421,238 
971,913 
,662,411 
,959,069 
,120,091 
,300,863 
520,297 
,344,971 
707,724 
709,461 
,031,388 
,179,029 
444,468 
,249,466 


83.377,504 
3.315,516 
3,105.858 
3,953,875, 
3,832,621 
3,813,926 
3,409,632: 
4,194,484 
4,195,293 
4,388,563 
5,051.262 
5,144,130 
5,128,647 
5,340.846 
8.561,624: 
12,147,791 
17,255,062 
20.950,477 
25,216,212, 


$245, 
233, 
195, 
302, 
342, 
313, 
241. 
326, 
338, 
305, 
319, 
323, 
296, 
299, 
484, 
601, 
575, 
708, 
830, 


898,649 
005,447 
648,514 
234,600 
422,772 
357.569 
413,022 
505,468 
461,911 
016,897 
050,497 
833,400 
238.762 
810,917 
147,071 
,106,064 
,987,390 
,592,226 
,060,031 


$11,110,210 
10,906,304 
10,183,143 
13,006,171 
12,648,914 
12.645,809 
11,179,122 
13.797,644 
13,845,854 
14,483,706 
16,670,832 
16,977.328 
16.926,229 
17.626.557 
28.163,238 
40,224,475 
56,947,402 
69,143,490 
82.948,057 


4.51 
4.68 
5.20 
4.33 
3.69 
4.00 
4.63 
4.22 
4.09 
4.74 


9.75 
9.99 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKING  BALANCES,  SINCE  1860. 


Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862, 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Balances 
for 
Year. 


.$380,693, 
353.383, 
415,530, 
677,626, 
885,719, 
1,035,765, 
1,066.135, 
1,144,963, 
1,125,455. 
1,120.318,; 
1.036,484, 
1.209,721,< 
1,428,582, 
1,474,508, 
1,286.753, 
1.408.608, 
1,295,042. 
1,373,996, 
1,307.843, 
1,400,111, 
1,516.538, 
1,776.018, 
1,595,000, 
1,568,983, 
1,524,930, 
1,295,355, 
1,519,565, 
1,569,626 
1,570,198, 
1.757.637, 
1.753.040, 


,438.37 
,944.41 
,331.46 
,482.61 
,204.93 
107.68 
106.35 
,451.15 
236.68 
,307.87 
,821.79 
,029.47 
707.53 
024.95 
176.12 
,776.68 
,028.82 
,301.68 
,857.24 
,062.86 
,631.29 
,161.58 
,245.27 
,196.15 
,993.93 
,251.89 
,385.22 
,324.77 
.527.78 
,473.47 
,145.23 


Average 

Daily 
Balances. 


Sl,232, 
1.151,1 
1,344, 
2,207, 
2,866, 
3,373, 
3,472, 
3,717, 
3,642,; 

3.637,  ; 
3,365,: 
3,927,1 

4.638,  ; 
4,818, 
4,205, 
4,603, 
4,218, 
4,504.' 
4,273, 
4,560, 
4.956, 
5.823, 
5,195 
5.161 
4,967 
4,247 
4,965; 
5,146, 
5,148 
5,800, 
5,728 


,017.60 
,087.77 
758.35 
252.39 
405.19 
,827.71 
,752.79 
,413.80 
,249.95 
,397.10 
210.46 
,665.68 
255.54 
,653.67 
075.73 
,296.65 
377.94 
905.90 
999.53 
622.35 
,008.60 
.010.36 
,440.54 
,128.93 
,201.93 
,069.39 
,899.95 
,315.82 
.191.89 
1,783.74 


Bal.  to 
Clrgs. 


P.  C. 


5.26 
5.97 
6.04 
4.35 
3.67 
3.97 
3.71 
3.99 
3.95 
2.99 
3.72 
4.12 
4.22 
4.15 
5.62 
5.62 
5.99 
5.89 
5.81 
5.56 
4.07 
3.66 


42 
3.89 
4.47 
5.12 
4.55 
4.49 
5.08 
5.05 
4.65 


YEAR, 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Balance.s 
for 
Year. 


Sl,584, 
1,861. 
1,696 
1,585, 
1,896, 
1,843, 
1,908, 
2,338, 
3,085, 
2,730, 
3,515, 
3,377, 
3,315, 
3,105, 
3,953, 
3,832, 
3,813, 
3,409, 
4,194, 
4,195. 
4,388, 
5,051, 
5,144, 
5,128, 
5,340, 
8,561, 
12,147 
17,255i 
20,950, 
25.216, 


,635.499.88 
.500,574.56 
,207,175.52 
,241,633.52 
,574.349.11 
,289.238.66 
,901.897.67 
,529,016.43 
,971,370.53 
,441,810.27 
,037,741.05 
,504,072.11 
,516,487.48 
,858,575.60 
,875,974.80 
,621.023.87 
,926,108.35 
,632,271.41 
,484.028.37 
,293,966.90 
,563,113.05 
,262,291.57 
,130,384.69 
,647,302.16 
,846,740.16 
,624,447.46 
,791,432.60 
,062,671.27 
,477,483.00 
,212,385.55 


Average 

Daily 
Balances. 


$5,195,526.21 
6,083,335.18 
5,616,580.05 
5,214,610.63 
6.218,276.55 
6.043,571^7 
6,300,006.26 
7,717,917.54 
10.218.448.24 
8,981,716.48 
11,600,784.62 
11,110,210.76 
10,906.304.23 
10,183,142.87 
13,006,170.97 
12,648,914.27 
12,545,809.56 
11,179.122.30 
13,797.644.83 
13,845.854.67 
14,483,706.64 
16.670,832.64 
16,977,328.00 
16,926,228.72 
17,626,556.89 
28,163,238.31 
40,224,474.94 
56,947,401.55 
69,143,490.00 
82,948,067.05 


Bal.  to 
Clrgs. 


P.  C. 


4.65 
5.13 
4,92 
6  .^4 
6.71 
6 . 28 
6.01 
5 . 87 
5.37 
5 . 25 
4  .  56 


3  .  ()9 
4 . 00 
4,63 
4.22 
4.09 
4.74 
5.22 
5.24 
5.71 
5.87 
5.82 
6.69 
9.88 
9 . 75 
9  99 


EXCHANGES  OF  CLEARING  HOUSES  OF  UNITED  STATES  C9TIES. 


Clearing 
House  at — 


Exchanges  for  Years  Ended  September  30. 


1919. 


1918. 


1917. 


1916 


New  York .  .  . 

Boston  

Chicago  

Philadelphia. . 

St.  Louis  

San  Francisco 
Baltimore.  . .  . 
Pittsburgh .  .  . 
Cincinnati .  .  . 
Kansas  City. . 
New  Orleans. 
.Minneapolis. . 

Detroit  

Louisville .  . .  . 
Cleveland.  .  .  . 
Other  cities .  . 

Total  


$252,338, 
19,570, 
32,845, 
25,035, 
8,557, 
8,272. 
4,843: 
8,549: 
3,567 
12,318 
3,562 
3,521 
5,063 
1,153: 
6,755: 
67,065, 


,249,000 
,085,000 
,595,000 
,910,000 
,096,000 
,028.000 
,326,000 
,277,000 
,833,000 
,929,000 
,716,000 
,955,000 
,224,000 
,048,000 
,509,000 
,470,000 


$214,703, 
16,990, 
28,223, 
21,320, 
8,065, 
6,703, 
4,196, 
6,998, 
3,047, 
11,036, 
2,890, 
2,263, 
4,032, 
993, 
5,104, 
50,521, 


444,000 
409.000 
,025,000 
246,000 
,368.000 
134,000 
,983.000 
,946,000 
,801,000 
,406,000 
,884,000 
,056,000 
,443,000 
,855,000 
,301,000 
,640.000 


$174,524, 
14,781, 
25,641, 
15,928, 
7,789, 
5,390, 
2,90'>, 
5,025, 
2.579, 
9,874, 
2,575, 
1.759, 
2,968, 
1,137, 
4,128, 
41.481, 


,179.000 
,325,000 
871,000 
,044.000 
,456.000 
,920.000 
,072,000 
,118,000 
,635,000 
,645,000 
,655,000 
,854,000 
,353,000 
,579,000 
,765,000 
,709,000 


$181,534, 
12.188, 
24.452, 
16,423, 
6,546, 
4.525, 
2.233, 
3,939, 
2,014, 
6,736, 
1.799, 
1,617, 
2.736, 
1,001, 
2,723, 
33.526, 


,031,000 
,355,000 
,469.000 
,891,000 
,438,000 
,154.000 
,071,000 
,322,000 
,284.000, 
,042,000 
,857.000 
,563,000 
,099.000 
,822,000 
,466,000 
133,000 


$147,180, 
10,180, 
19,129, 
12.018, 
4.947, 
3^,186, 
2,192, 
3.216, 
1.658, 
4,507, 
1,180, 
1,465, 
2,020, 
906, 
2,134, 
25,483, 


,709,000 
,120,000 
,452,000 
,127.000 
,429,000 
,602,000 
,008,000 
,124,000 
,175,000 
,986,000 
,040,000 
,000,000 
,598.000 
755,000 
,768,000 
648,000 


$463,020,2.50,000  $387,091,941,000  $321,492,180,000  $303,997,997,000  $241,407,541,000 
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NATIONAL  BANK  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS    DIVIDENDS,  AND  EARNINGS. 


JrERIOD  OF 

Six  Months 

IV^ARCH  1 

No.  of 

Banks. 

Oapitai. 

Surplus 

Dividends. 
(Current  Year) 

Net 
Earnings. 

Divi. 

to 
Capt'l. 

Divi. 
to  cap. 

and 
Surpl's 

Earn 
to  cap. 

and 
Surpl's 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

1879 

2  043 

464  413  996 

116,744  135 

17  541  054 

14  078  660 

3 

78 

3 

02 

2 

53 

454*080*090 

117*226*501 

18*121*273 

91  '  1  =i9'784. 

3 

99 

3 

17 

3 

70 

1881 

2  087 

456*844*865 

122481*788 

18*877  517 

24  452  021 

4 

13 

3 

26 

4 

22 

1882 

2137 

460*354  485 

131*291*889 

1  Q  QI  fi'^7t; 

97'aS'^  '  PiOQ 
^  1  ,vyoo  ,<jy  y 

4 

33 

3 

37 

4 

56 

1883 

2*267 

483*091*342 

137*570*105 

20  285  103 

26  432  934 

4 

2O 

3 

27 

4 

25 

1884 

2*491 

567*969*300 

145*600*849 

91  'ns9'8nfi 

97'QQd.'7^^4. 

4 

15 

3 

23 

4 

29 

1885 

2  650 

522  899  715 

148*771  121 

20  437  650 

21  601  202 

3 

91 

3 

04 

3 

20 

2*708 

527*356*195 

152  996*992 

21  265  661 

97  9'^9'bA7 

4 

03 

3 

13 

4 

00 

1887 

2*855 

548  355  770 

163*73l!9bo 

22  148*587 

31  698  795 

4 

04 

3 

11 

4 

45 

1888 

3*044 

577  136*748 

179  397  148 

23  088*607 

32*601  '295 

4 

00 

3 

05 

4 

31 

3147 

192  507*500 

^0,^VOi  Jt  1  o 

3 

93 

2 

96 

4 

47 

1890 

3  412 

634,773  746 

211,869  139 

94.  POQ  117 

36  807  024 

3 

92 

2 

94 

4 

35 

TvIARCH  1 

1891  

3,542 

652.586,585 

219,430,741 

25,768,776 

40,145,974 

_ 
0 

_ 

95 

2 

96 

4 

60 

1892  

3,671 

675,356,310 

234,676,901 

25,546,854 

34,363,090 

3 

78 

2 

81 

3 

78 

1893 

3  759 

686  874.375 

245,714,438 

26,474  210 

36  091,708 

3 

85 

2 

84 

3 

87 

1894 

3*770 

680*449  735 

247*342^295 

23*231*360 

19*762*826 

3 

40 

2 

50 

2 

10 

1895 

3*729 

663*971*565 

246*552*149 

24*150*634 

23*367*885 

3 

64 

2 

65 

2 

57 

1896 

3*694 

655*319*  145 

248*027,226 

23*732*644 

25  068*123 

3 

62 

2 

63 

2 

78 

1897 

3^648 

644!673!395 

250^030,256 

2l!422!515 

23!938;732 

3 

32 

2 

39 

2 

68 

1898 

3  586 

626,097.395 

248, 166!  708 

22  843  928 

25  233  450 

3 

65 

2 

61 

2 

89 

1899 

3  568 

615*319  195 

248'25l'704 

23*487.081 

24*515*918 

3 

82 

2 

72 

2 

84 

1900 

3*587 

604  756  505 

253!475'898 

24*228  936 

40* 151  038 

4 

01 

2 

82 

4 

68 

1901 

3*909 

631*979*492 

265*470*791 

26*414*956 

40  '454!375 

4 

18 

2 

94 

4 

52 

1902 

4*232 

680*173*259 

299*814*593 

Oi7,Oi.  1  ,\J£l\j 

f^7  707*74.7 

5 

80 

4 

03 

5 

90 

1903 

4*596 

710*28l'395 

343*713*237 

31  441  748 

53  9.59  990 

4 

43 

2 

98 

5 

12 

1904 

5*024 

757'416'659 

382i605*619 

41*516*024 

60*553*595 

5 

48 

3 

64 

5 

31 

1905 

5*429 

770*280*133 

406*362*709 

36*923*456 

52*813*322 

4 

79 

3 

14 

4 

49 

1906  

5,'787 

777i017!473 

420!675!516 

44,*616!844 

60!566!466 

5 

74 

3 

73 

6 

00 

JAN.  1 
1907  

5,780 

81-6,428,634 

506,685,707 

51,281,258 

75,371,556 

6 

28 

3 

88 

5 

70 

1908  

6,467 

886,631,425 

538,858,424 

43,883,151 

65,088,793 

4 

95 

3 

08 

4 

57 

1909  

6,779 

919.150,875 

579,904,988 

47,086,082 

65,100,767 

.5 

12 

3 

14 

4 

34 

1910  

6,925 

950,216,335 

615,595,925 

53,689,980 

73,682,950 

5 

65 

3 

43 

4 

71 

1911  

'  7,140 

1,005,740,915 

662,090,882 

62,355,256 

84,486,933 

6 

20 

3 

74 

5 

07 

JULY  1 

1912  

7,307 

1,031,383,425 

704,346,706 

120,300,872 

149,056,603 

11 

66 

6 

93 

8 

59 

7,404 

1,051,720,675 

725,272,182 

119,906,051 

160,980,084 

9 

06 

6 

75 

11 

40 

1914  

7  453 

1,068,978,175 

714,117,131 

121.147,096 

149,270,170 

11 

39 

6 

81 

8 

39 

1915  

7,560 

1,068,577,080 

726,620,202 

113,639,415 

127,052,973 

10 

63 

6 

33 

7 

08 

1916  

7,579 

1,066,208,875 

731,820,365 

114,724,595 

157,543,547 

10 

76 

6 

38 

8 

76 

1917  

7.589 

1.081,670,000 

765,918.000 

125,538,000 

194,321,000 

11 

61 

6 

79 

10 

52 

1918.  

7,691 

1.098,264.000 

816,801,000 

129,778.000 

212,332.000 

11 

81 

6 

78 

11 

09 

1919  

7,785 

1.118.603,000 

872,226,000 

135.588.000 

240,366,000 

12 

15 

6 

83 

12 

11 

DEPOSITS   IN   NATIONAL  AND^  STATE  BANKS. 


Year  (Fiscal). 


1863. 
1864 . 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


D  ^^posits 
in  National 
Banks. 


$119, 
398, 
533, 
539, 
575. 
574, 
542 
602, 
61 
641 
622 
686 
641 
636: 
621 
648, 
833, 
1,031, 
1,066, 
1,043 
979 
1,106, 
1,146: 
1.285, 
1,292, 
1,442, 
1,521, 
1,535, 


414, 

,357, 
338, 
599: 
842. 
307, 
,261 
,110. 
801 
121 
,863, 
,478, 
432, 
,267, 
632. 
,934, 
701 
731, 
,707, 
137, 
.020, 
,376, 
,246, 
,076, 
,342, 
,137, 
,745, 
,058, 


239 
560 
174 
076 
070 
383 
,563 
,758 
,619 
775 
154 
630 
886 
529 
160 
,141 
,034 
,043 
,249 
,763 
,350 
,517 
,911 
979 
,471 
979 
665 
569 


Deposits 
in  State 
Banks. 


No  data 


$110,754,034 
143,696,383 
165,871,439 
157,928,658 
226,654,538 
142,764,491 
166,958,229 
208,751.611 
261,362,303 
281,775,496 
334,995,702 
325,365,669 
344,307,916 
342,882,767 
447,995,653 
410,047.842 
507,084,481 
553,054,584 
556,637.012 


Year  (Fiscal). 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


1897. . . 
1898. . . 
1899. . . 
1900. . . 
1901. . . 
1902. . . 
1903. . . 
1904. . . 
1905. . . 
1906. . . 
1907.. . 
1908. . . 
1909. . . 
1910. . . 
1911. . . 
1912. . . 
1913.. . 
1914. . . 
1915. . . 
1916.  . . 
1917. . . 
1918. . . 
1919. . . 
1920. . . 


Deposits 
in  National 
Banks. 


$1,753, 
1,556, 
1,677, 
1,736, 
1,668, 
1,770: 
2.023 
2,522: 
2,458, 
2,941: 
3,098 
3,200 
3,312, 
3,783, 
4,055, 
4,322 
4,374 
4,898 
5.287 
5,477, 
5,825: 
5,953 
6,268, 
6,611, 
8,143, 
9,521, 
10,437, 
15,924, 
17,155, 


,339,680 
,761,230 
,801,201 
.,022,007 
,413,508 
,480^63 
.357.160 
,157,509 
,092,758 
,837,429 
,875,722 
,993,509 
439,842 
658,494 
1,873,637 
880,141 
551,208 
576,696 
216,312 
,991,156 
,461,163 
,461,551 
,692,430 
,281,822 
,048,000 
,648,000 
433,000 
865,000 
421,000 


Deposits 
in  State 
Banks. 


$648,513,809 
706,865,643 
658,107,494 
712,410,423 
695,659,914 
723,640,795 
912,365,406 
1,164,020,972 
1,266,735,282 
1,610,502.246 
1,698,185,287 
1,814,570,163 
2,073,218,049 
2,365,209,630 
2,741,464,129 
3,068,649,860 
2,937,129„598 
2,466,958,666 
2,727,926,986 
2,777,566,836 
2,919.977,898 
3,081,011,583 
3,226,793,217 
3,277,772,330 
4,300,710,294 
5,390,824,047 
6,114,198,977 
9,460.919,000 


Total  assets  June  30,  1920,  of  National,  State,  private  and  savings  banks,  and  trust  compgCnies,  approxi- 
mated $53,079,108,000.  not  including  Federal  Reserve  banks;  total  resources  of  all  banking  institutions  under 
State  supervision,  $29,667,855,000:  total  deposits  (other  than  bank  deposist),  $23,694,372,000. 


Financial — Banking  Statistics. 


BANKING  HKiiOVRCKS-— (Continued). 


Total  resources  of  national  banks  (June  30,  1920),  $22,196,737,000,  an  increase  over  June  30,  1919  ol 
SI, 397, 187.000.  Total  deposits  included  $175,788,000  of  Government  money.  Loans  and  discounts  (exclud- 
ing re-discounts),  $12,396,900,000;  bills  payable,  $991,552,000,  of  wtiicli  $876,095,000  were  Federal  Reserve 
banks;  re-discounts,  $1,214,081,000,  of  which  $1,033,039,000  were  with  Federal  Reserve  banks;  due  other 
banks  and  bankers,  $3,274,308,000;  due  from  other  banks  and  bankers,  $3,121,201,000;  lawful  reserve,  items 
in  nrocess  of  collection  with  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  cash  on  hand,  $2,177,693,000;  United  Stat-es  securities 
held  (including  certificates  of  indebtedness),  $2,269,575,000,  of  which  $700,000,000  were  old  Government 
bonds  held  to  secure  circulation;  circulation,  $688,178,000;  surplus  and  capital,  $2,622,075,000. 

DEPOSITORS  IN  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  total  number  of  deposit  accounts  in  National  Banks  on  Nov.  17,  1919,  was  19,129,842,  of  v> 'licli 
1,540,650  were  in  N.  Y.;  2,465,375  in  Penn.,  1,056,114  in  Tex.;  1,077,358  in  Ohio;  1,112,771  in  111.;  669,176 
in  N.  J.;  611,524  in  Minn.;  692,701  in  Calif.;  522,187  in  Mass.;  561,057  in  Va.;  586,392  in  Ind.;  530,406  hi 
Wis.,  cind  569,333  in  la.  In  New  EnKh  nd  there  were  1,100,212;  in  the  Eastern  States,5,040,210;  in  the  South- 
ern States,  4,584,162;  in  the  Middle  St.ites,  5,305,771;  in  the  Western  States,  1,593,876;  in  the  Paciflc  States, 
1,497.018.  In  New  York  City  the  total  was  303,570;  in  Chica,go,  105,535;  in  St.  Louis,  121,160;  in  Boston, 
44,114;  in  Phila..  103,245;  in  Balto.,  42,220;  in  Wash.,  D.  C,  119,548;  in  Richmond,  80,550;  in  Atlanta,  11.'.,- 
679;  in  Now  Orleans,  17,100;  in  Houston,  78,470;  in  Louisville,  54,972;  in  Cinn.,  43,010;  in  Cleveland,  ll?,s92; 
in  Detroit,  18,031;  in  Milwaukee,  89.926;  in  Minneaoolis,  71,035;  in  St.  Paul,  45,301;  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
84,384;  in  Omaha,  58,054;  in  Denver,  59,277;  in  Seattle,  82,103;  in  Sooko,ne,  43,781;  in  Portland,  Ore..  83.f)5l* 
in  Los  Angeles,  72,698;  in  San  Francisco.  85,625;  in  Salt  Lake  City,  29,570. 

SAVINGS   BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

 (DataT  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.)  


1820. 
1S25. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840, 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
18,'")4. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1 863 . 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


Banks .  Depositors. 
No.  No. 


10 
15 

36 
52 
61 
70 
74 
76 
83 
90 
108 
128 
141 
159 
190 
215 
222 
231 
245 
259 
278 
285 
289 
293 
305 
317 
3.36 
371 
406 
476 
517 
577 
647 
669 
693 
771 
781 
675 
66a 
639 


8,635 
16,931 
38,035 
60,058 
78,701 
145,206 
158,709 
187,739 
199,764 
217,318 
251,354 
277,148 
308,863 
365,538 
396,173 
431,602 
487,986 
490,428 
538,840 
622,556 
693,870 
694,487 
787,943 
887,096 
976,025 
980,844 
1,067,061 
1,188,202 
1,310,144 
1,465,684 
1,630,846 
1,902,047 
1,992,925 
2,185,832 
2,293,401 
2,359,864 
2,368,630 
2,395,314 
2,400,785  I 
2,268,707  i 


Deposits. 
Dollars. 


1,138,576 
2,-537,082 
6,973,304 
10,613,726 
14,051,520 
24,.')06,677 
27,374,325 
31,627,479 
33,087,488 
36,073,924 
43,431,130 
50,457,913 
59,467,453 
72,313,696 
77,823,906 
84,290,076 
95,598,230 
98,512,968 
108,438,287 
128,657,901 
149,277,7)04 
146,729,882 
169,434,540 
206,235,202 
236,280,401 
242,619,382 
282,455,794 
327^009,4.52 
392,781,813 
457,675,050 
549,874,358 
650,745,442 
735,046,805 
802,363.609 
864,556,902 
924,037,304 
941,350,255 
866,218.306 
879,897,425 
802,490,298 


1880  

1881  

1882  

1-883.  . 

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887. .  . 

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901 . . . . . 

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913. . . . 

1914  

1915  

1916. . . . 
1917. . . . 

1918  

1919  


Banks. 
No. 


I  Depositors. 
No. 


629 
629 
629 
630 
636 
646 
638 
684 
801 
849 
921 
1,011 
1,059 
1,030 
1,024 
1,017 
988 
980 
979 
987 
1,002 
1.007 
1,036 
1.078 
1,157 
1,237 
1.319 
1,415 
-  453 
1  703 
1,759 
1,884 
1,922 
1,978 
2,100 
2.159 
1,864 
1,807 
1,819 
1,719 


2,-335,582 
2„'j28,749 
2,710,354 
2,876.438 
3,015,151 
3,071,495 
3,1,58,950 
3,418,013 
3,838,291 
4,021.523 
4,258,893 
4,533,217 
4,781.605 
4,830,599 
4,777,687 
4,875,519 
5,065.494 
5.201.132 
5,385,746 
.5,687,818 
6,107,083 
6,358,723 
6,666,672 
7,035,228 
7,305,443 
7,696,229 
8,027,192 
8,588,811 
8J05,848 
8,831,863 
9,142,908 
9,794,647 
10,010,304 
10,766,936 
11,109,499 
11,285,755 
1  11,148,392 
11,427,013 
11,379,553 
I  11,434,881 


Depo.sil 
Dollars 


819,106.'.)7;^ 
891,961.142 
960,797,081 
1,024,856,787 
1,073,294.955 
1,095,172,147 
1,141.530,578 
1,235.247, o7 1 
1,364,196.550 
1,425,23U,:5 
1, 524.844.. Hi 
1,623.070,7:9 
l,712.769,(>2f. 
1,785,150,057 
1,747,961,280 
1,810,597,023 
1,907,156,277 
1,939,376,035 
2,065.631.208 
2,230.366,954 
2.449.547,885 
2,597,094,580 
2.750,177,290 
2,1)35,204,845 
3,060,178,611 
3,261.236,119 
3,482,137.198 
3,690,078,945 
3,660,553,945 
3.713.405,710 
4.070,486,246 
4.212.583,508 
4.451,818,522 
4.727,403,9.30 
4,936,591.849 
4.997,706,013 
5,088,587,294 
5,418.022,27  T 
5.471.579,<>  .  S 
5,906,O82,(t00 


Stock  Savings  Banks — Data  for  this  class  of  savings  banks  is  included  In  the  above  table. 
SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Argentina. 
Austria .  . . 
Belgium.  . 
Bulijaria . . 

Chile  

Denmark . 
Egypt .... 
Finland... 
France. . . . 
Germany,  , 
Hungary. . 

Italy  

Japan .... 


1917 

1913-  '17 
1912 
1911 
1915 
1917 
1917 

1915-  ' 16 
1917 
1916 

1909-'17 

1914-  '17 

1916-  '17 


No.  De- 
positors. 

Dollars. 

Country. 

Year. 

No.  De- 
positors. 

Dolhir.s. 

212,881 
7,031,888 
3,063,090 
312,462 
631,483 
1,314,744 
203,360 
468,702 
8,.522,861 
27,205,927 
2,244,759 
8,945,658 
23,598,967 

4,187,248 
1,767,100,587 
216,031,894 
8,797,965 
22,673,604 
249,396,331 
3,382,528 
72,423,081 
872,218,278 
5,105,989,882 
509,571,006 
923,386,666 
254,547,832 

Norway  

Roumania  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland.  .  ..... 

United  Kingdom. . 
British  India.  .  . 

New  Zealand . . . 

1915-  'l7 
1916 
1910 
1917 
1917 

1916-  '17 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1917 
1919 

2.277,535 
1,334;485 
218,600 
12,488,000 
1,041,102 
2.510,.353 
2,025,491 
16,762,715 
1,660,424 
2,830,593 
679,398 
165,419 
12,000,390 

136,09'..  1  !•) 
255,22s. i)7!i 
li,6ir).si:!i 
2,133,233.000 
115,118.882 
340,765.295 
297.42!>^.62S 
1,218,762.157 
49,707.248 
568,342.188 
177,771, .561 
56,210.089 
6.069.900.260 

Above  figures  for  the  United  States  and  several  other  countries  include  postal  savings  banks.  Gorman 
data  do  not  Iniclude  Brunswick.  Russia  does  not  include  securities  ($769,307,000)  held  by  banks  for 
depositors.  United  Kingdom  does  not  include  securities  ($539,179,429)  held  by  banks  for  depositors. 
Canada  does  not  include  savings  accounts  in  other  than  public  savings  banks. 
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U.  S.  GOVERNMENT   RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

(Exclusive  of  Postal  Revenue,  for  which  see  Index.) 


X  EiAR       iSCfl  i  j  . 

Popul3<tion. 

tjiainiiry  jxece  pib. 

Per 
Capita  on 
Receipts . 

"n  1  obi  1  r ^  TT1  in  t s! 

uiSDursements. 

P'r  Capita 

on  Dis- 
bursem'ts. 

1840 

17  069  453 

$19  480  115.00 

%l 

14 

$24,314,518.19 

$1 

42 

1850 

23'l9l'876 

43'592'888!88  • 

1 

88 

40'948*383!l2 

1 

77 

1860 

3l'443'321 

56'054'599.83 

1 

78 

63*200*875.65 

2 

01 

1870 

3S'558'371 

395*959 '833^87 

10 

26 

293  6.57  005.15 

7 

61 

1880 

50' 155*783 

3  3 3, 52 6*, 500 .98 

G 

65 

264*847*637  !36 

5 

28 

1 890 

62'622'250 

403  080*982. 00 

6 

43 

297*736'486!60 

4 

75 

1900 

76,2951220 

567!240,'85l'89 

7 

43 

487i713i79l!71 

6 

39 

1901 

77, '754,000 

587,'685',337!53 

7 

56 

509'967*353!l5 

6 

56 

1902 

79  117  000 

562*478*233  21 

7 

11 

471  190*857  64 

5 

96 

1903  

-  80,'847!0G0 

560!396*,674!40 

6 

93 

506!089*,022!04 

6 

26 

1904.  

81,867,000 

539,716,913.86 

6 

59 

532,237,821.31 

6 

50 

1905  

83,260,000 

544,606,758.62 

6 

54 

563,360,093.62 

6 

77 

1906  

84,662,000 

594.717,912.32 

7 

02 

549,405,425.35 

6 

43 

1907  

86,074,000 

663,125,659.92 

7 

70 

551,705,129.04 

6 

41 

1908  

87,496,000 

601,060,723.27 

6 

87 

621,102,390.64 

7 

10 

1909  

88,926,000 

603,589,489.84 

6 

79 

662,324,444.77 

7 

45 

1910  

90,363,000 

675,511,715.02 

7 

48 

659,705,391.08 

7 

30 

1911  

93,983,000 

701,372,374.99 

7 

46 

654,137,997.89 

6 

96 

1912   . 

95,656,000 

691,778,465.37 

7 

23 

654,553,963.47 

6 

84 

1913  

97,337,000 

724,111,229.84 

7 

44 

682,770,705.51 

7 

01 

1914  ■  

99,027,000 

734,673,166.71 

7 

42 

700,254,489.71 

7 

07 

1915  

100,725,000 

697,910,827.58 

6 

93 

731,399,759.11 

7 

26 

1916  

102,431,000 

779,664,553.49 

7 

61 

724,492,998.90 

7 

08 

1917  

104,146,000 

1,118,174,126.43 

10. 

78 

1,147,898,991.16 

11 

06 

1918  

105,118,000 

4,174,010,586.00 

39 

74 

8,966,532,266.00 

85 

38 

1919  

106,136,000 

4,647,603,852.00  • 

►  43 

79 

15,365,362,742.00 

144 

77 

1920  

U.  S.  DEBT,   INTEREST  AND  COIN  IN  CIRCULATION,  1800-1920. 


Less 

Debt 

Interest- 

Annual 

Int. 

June  30. 

Cash  in 

Per 

Bearing  Debt 

Interest 

Per 

Gold  in 

Silver  in 

Treas. 

Capita. 

July  1. 

Charge. 

Capita. 

Circulation. 

Circulation. 

Dollars. 

Dolls. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dolls. 

Dol 

lars. 

1800  

82,976,294 

15 

.63 

82,976,294 

3,402,601 

0 

.64 

16,000,000 

1810  

53,173,217 

7 

34 

63,173,218 

3,163,671 

44 

27,000,000 

1820  

91,015,566 

9 

44 

91,015,566 

5,151,004 

53 

22,300,000 

1830  

48,565,406 

3 

77 

48,565,406 

1,912,575 

15 

26,344,295 

1840  

3,573,343 

21 

3,573,344 

174,598 

01 

79,336,916 

1850  

63,452,773 

2 

74 

63,452,774 

3,782,393 

16 

147,395,456 

1860  

59,964,402 

1 

91 

64,640,838 

3,443,687 

11 

228,304,775 

1870  

2,331,169,956 

60 

46 

2,046.455,722 

118,784,960 

3 

08 

25,000.000 

1880  

1,919,326,747 

38 

27 

1,723,993,100 

79,633,981 

1 

59 

225,695,779 

68,622,345 

1890.  

890,-7^4,370 

14 

15 

725.313,110 

29,417,603 

.47 

374,258,923 

110,311,336 

1900  

1,107,711,257 

14 

58 

1,023,478,860 

33,545,130 

.44 

610,806,472 

142,050,334 

1901  

1,044,739,119 

13 

46 

987,141,040 

29,789,153 

.38 

629,790,765 

146,156,537 

1902  

969,457,241 

12 

24 

931,070,340 

27,542,946 

.35 

632,394,289 

154,468,577 

1903  

925,011,637 

11 

44 

914,541,410 

25,541,573 

.32 

617,260,739 

165,117,934 

1904  

967,231,773 

11 

73 

895,157,440 

24,176,745 

.29 

645,817,576 

166,842,169 

1905  

989,866,772 

11 

77 

895,158,340 

24,176,781 

.29 

■  651,063,589 

175,022,043 

1906  

964,435,686 

11 

25 

890,159,140 

23,248,064 

.27 

668,655,075 

188,630,872 

1907  

878,596,755 

10 

06 

'  894,834,280 

21,628,914 

.25 

561,697,371 

203,487,845 

1908  

938,132,409 

10 

55 

897,503,990 

21,101,197 

.24 

613,244,810 

200,506,822 

1909  

1,023,861,530 

11 

31 

913,317,490 

21,275,602 

.23 

599,337,698 

204,319,698 

1910  

1,046,449,185 

11 

35 

913,317,490 

21,275,602 

23 

590,877,993 

208,016,245 

1911  ^ 

V  1,015,784,338 

10 

8g 

915,353,190 

•  21,336,673 

23 

589,295,538 

210,867,772 

1912  

\  1,027,574,697 

10 

77 

963,776,770 

22,787,084 

24 

610,724,154 

215,373,772 

1913  

'  1,028,564,055 

10 

60 

965,706,610 

22,835,330 

24 

608,400,799 

226,585,263 

1914  

1,027,257,009 

10 

41 

967,953,310 

22,891,498, 

23 

611,544.681 

230,206,183 

1915  

1,090,148,006 

10 

87 

969,759,090 

22,936,642 

23 

59a,133,619 

223,913.111 

1916  

1,006,281,572 

9 

8S 

971,562,590 

23,084,636 

23 

X  637,250,272 

237,864,783 

1917  

1,908,635,224 

18 

44 

2,712,549,476 

83,625,481 

82 

690,574,527 

265,677,472 

1918  

10,924,281,355 

103 

92 

11,985,882,436 

466,256,885 

4 

44 

1114,077,426 

294,503,829 

1919   

24,479,302,376 

203 

06 

25,234,496,273 

1052,333,621 

9 

09 

1112,353,324 

312,641,023 

1920  

24,062, .500,285 

S'absidiary  silver  coins  are  included  in  silver  circulation. 
.  Gold  coin  in  circulation  in  1918  and  1919  included,  respectively,  $533,909,560  and  $799,301,860,  credited 
to  Federal  Reserve  agents  in  gold-settlement  fund  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  separately  prior  to  1876.  From  1862  to  1875,  inclusive,  gold  and  silver 
were  not  in  circulation  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  specie  circulation 
was  about  $25,000,000,  and  this  estimate  is  continued  for  the  three  following  years  under  the  head  of  gold. 
After  that  period  gold  was  available  for  circulation.  As  the  result  of  special  investigation  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  a  reduction  of  $135,000,000  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  on  July  1.  1907, 
as  compared  with  the  basis  of  previous  years,  and  on  September  1,  1910,  a  reduction  of  $9,700,000  was 
made  in  the  estimate  of  silver  coin. 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF  UNITED  STATES. 
Distribution  of  the  money  in  the  country  outside  of  the  amount  held  in  the  Treasury  and  Federal  system 
was  estimated  at  $51.06  per  capita  on  Sept.  1,  1920,  or  an  increase  of  $13.18  over  July  1,  1917,  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  put  the  general  stock  of  money  in  the  country  on  Sept.  1  at  $7,997,080,820,  the  amount 
held  in  the  Treasury  at  $485,884,277,  the  amount  held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  $2,031,514,938  and 
the  amount  held  outside  those  Government  agencies  at  $5,479,681,605. 
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UNITED  STATES 


GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS 

(Fiscal  Years  Ended  June  30.) 


CHIEF  SOURCE'S. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Dollars. 
225,962,393 

Dollars 
182,758,989 
2.838,999,894 
857^043,590 
107,496,017 
11,516,786 
22,484,686 
34.348.312 
13,696,842 
6,414,570 
16,974,889,210 
344,475,962 

Dollars. 
183,428,625 
2.600.762,735 
1,239,468.260 
322,162.228 
23,709.715 
11.963,244 
4,225,398 
13,972,534 
6,777,046 
29,075,976,516 
364,847.126 

449,681.060 

702,538 
10,957.182 
11,526.587 
10,323.313 

6,150,668 

2,428.017,800 
329,726,116 

3,882.008,711 

21.499,790.328 

34,095.204.541 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES. 
The  following  table  shows  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 
1917-1918-1919,  as  published  in  the  daily  Treasury  statements  and  classified  according  to  departments 
and  establishments: 

EXPENDITURES. 


1917 


1918. 


1919. 


Ordinary. 

Legislative  

Executive  proper  

State  Department  

Treasury  Department  

War  Department  

Department  of  Justice  

Post  Office  Department  

Navy  Department  

Interior  Department  

Department  of  Agriculture  

Department  of  Commerce  

Department  of  Labor  

United  States  Shipping  Board  

Federal  control  of  transportation  systems. .  . 

War  Finance  Corporation  

Food  and  Fuel  Administrations....  

Other  independent  oflQces  and  commissions. . 

District  of  Columbia  

Interest  on  public  debt  

Unclassified  


Dollars 
15092.373.97 
1,280,484.85 
6,169.316.41 
84  294,313.65 
358.158.361.12 
10.566,401.25 
1.895,578.21 
239,632,7.56.63 
216.415.516.48 
29,547,234.01 
11.689,792  94 
3  852.111.34 
14,291,282.96 


Total  ordinary  expenditures. . 


Special. 

Panama  Canal.-  

Payment  for  West  Indian  Islands.  

Purchase  of  obligations  of  foreign  Governments. 

Purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds  

Subscription  to  stock.  Federal  land  banks  


Total  special  expenditures . 


Total  ordinary  and  special  expenditures . . . 
Public  Debt. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  redeemed  

War  savings  certificates  redeemed  

Bonds,  interest  bearing  notes,  certificates  retired 

One-year  Treasury  notes  redeemed  (sec.  18,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Ant,  approved  Dec.  23,  1913) .... 

National  bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes  retired  (acts  of  July  14,  1890  and  Dec.  23, 
1913)  r  

First  Liberty  Bonds  retired  

Second  Liberty  Bonds  retired  

Third  Liberty  Bonds  retired  

Fourth  Libertj^  Bonds  retired  


Total  public  debt  expenditures . 
Grand  totals  


7.558  829  88 
13.681  .595.39 
23,232,376  66 

4.314.285.49 


Dollars. 
15,825,506.72 
9,662.847  53 
9,892,898.09 
162,500,426.53 
4,850,687,186.88 
12,964,628.18 
4.173,103.28 
1,278,840,486.80 
244,556,893.96 
42,870.188  28 
12,833,808.82 
5,469.268.09 
770,681,550.83 
120,263,996.17 
44,929.168.38 
54,859  896.40 
12,714,740.06 
14,446,832.46 
189,743,277  14 
26,469,620.31 


1,041,672,611.24 


7,874.386,324.91 


14,935.848,739.62 


19,745.015.02 
25.000,000.00 
885,000,000.00 


19,268.099.30 


13.195.522.37 


8,880,315.00 


4,738,029.750.00 
65,018,296  93 


3.479,255,265.56 
86,580.427.4s 


938.625,330.02 


4,822.316.146.23 


3.579,031,215.41 


1,980.297.941.26 
626,196.844.66 


18.398  75 
4.390,000  00 

40,574,115.50 


12.696.702,471.14 

7,086  312.732  00 
2  727,345.96 
20,650.33 

27,362  000.00 


21.625.226.00 
656  000  00 
61  050.000  00 
14.935,600.00 


18,514,879.955.03 

15,538.078,900.00 
131.519.529.91 
63,029,583  00 

19.150.000.00 


23.718,797.50 
4,003,050.00 
180,351.000.00 
201,655.700.00 
165,000,000.00 


671,179,358.91 
2,651,477,300.00 


7  214,689  453  29 
19  911  391  924  00 


16.326.506.560.41 
34.841,386,515.00 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
(Year  ended  June  30,  1920  ) 
In  the  fiscal  year,  ended   June  30,  1920,  the  total  receipts  of  the  United  States  Government  were 
S22,547,420,420,  of  which  customs  collections  represented  $322. 902, 290.  Income  and  excess  profits  taxes, 
etc.,  $3,944,949,288;  miscelianeous  internal  revenue,  %i  460,082.287:  Panama  Canal.  $5  664.741:  public 
debt  receipts,  including  war  loans.  $15,852,865  031 

The  grand  total  of  disbursements  In  the  year  ended  June  30  1920.  was  $23,441,383,665. 

GOLD  HOLDINGS  OF  EUROPEAN  BANKS.  NOVEMBER,  1920. 
Bank  of  England,  £124.112.851:  Bank  of  France,  5,491,697.000  francs:  Banlr  of  Germany.  1,091.- 
600,000  marks. 
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U.  S.  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  AND    INTERNAL    REV.  RECEIPTS    SINCE  1800. 


Year 
(Fiscal). 


1800. . . 
1810. . . 
1820. . . 
1830. . . 
1840. , . 
1850. . , 
1855. . , 
1860. . , 
1861. . . 
1862. . , 
1863. . . 
1864. .. 
1865. . . 
1866. . . 
1867. . . 
1868. . . 
1869. . . 
1870. . . 
1871. . . 
1872. . . 
1873. . . 
1874. . . 
1875. . . 


Customs. 


Dollars. 
9,080.933 
8,583.309 
15,005,612 
21,922,391 
13,499,502 
39,668,686 
53.025,794 
53,187,512 
39,582,126 
49,056,398 
69,059,642 
102,316,153 
84,928,261 
179,046,652 
176,417,811 
164,464,600 
180,048,427 
194,538.374 
206,270,408 
216,370,287 
188,089,523 
163,103,834 
157,167,722 


Internal 
Revenue. 


Dollars. 
809,397 
7,431 
106,261 
12,161 
•  1,682 


41,003,192 
116,965,578 
210,855,864 
310,120,448 
265,064,938 
190,374,925 
159,124,226 
184,302,828 
143,198,322 
130,890,096 
113,504,012 
102.191,016 
110.071,515 


Year 
(Fiscal)  . 


1876. . 
1877. . 
1878. . 

1879 .  . 

1880.  . 

1881.  . 

1882 .  . 

1883 .  . 

1884 .  . 

1885.  . 

1886.  . 

1887.  . 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


Customs. 


Dollars. 
148.071,985 
130,956,493 
130,170,680 
137,250,048 
186,522,065 
198,159,676 
220,410,730 
214,706,497 
195,067,490 
181,471,f 
192,905,023 
217,286,893 
219,091,174 
223,832,742 
229,668,585 
219,522,205 
177,452,964 
203,355,017 
131,818,531 
152,158,617 
160,021,752 
176,554,127 
149.575.062 


Internal 
Revenue. 


Dollars. 
116,768,096 
118,549,230 
110,654,163 
113,449,621 
123,981,916 
135,229,912 
146,523,273 
144,553,344 
121,590,039 
112,421,121 
116,902,869 
118,837,301 
124,326,475 
130,894,434 
142.594,696 
146,035,415 
153,857,544 
161,004,989 
147,168,449 
143,246,077 
146,830,615 
146,619,593 
170,866,819 


Year 
(Fiscal)  . 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Customs. 


Dollars. 
206,128,482 
233,164,871 
238,585,456 
254.444.708 
284,479,582 
261.274,565 
261,798,857 
300,251.878 
332,233.363 
286,113.130 
300,711,934 
333,683,445 
314,497,071 
311,321,672 
318,891,396 
292,320,015 
209,786,672 
213,185,846 
225,962,393 
179,998,383 
184,457,867 
322,902,649 


Internal 
Revenue. 


Dollars. 
273,484,573 
295,316,107 
306,871,669 
271,867,990 
230,740,925 
232,903,781 
234,187,976 
249,102,738 
269,664,022 
251,665,850 
246,212,719 
289,957,220 
322,526,299 
321,615,894 
344,424,453 
380,008,893 
415,681,023 
512,^23,287 
809,393,640 
3,698,955,820 
3,850,150,078 
5,408,075,468 


1863  internal  revenue  figures  cover  nine  months. 

20.000  "MILLIONAIRES"  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

More  than  20,000  residents  of  the  United  States  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  in  1920  that 
their  income  reached  $50,000  or  over  in  the  year  ending  June  30.  W ar  profits  are  known  to  have  increased  the 
millionaire  group.  In  1917  it  numbered  slightly  more  than  26,000.  Returns  showing  incomes  of  $50,000  to 
$750,000  a  year  were  filed  by  15,917  heads  of  families,  while  ninety  confessed  to  annual  incomes  ranging  from 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000.  Persons  with  incomes  of  more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  1919  return  are  estimated  at 
162.  More  than  4,000,000  heads  of  families  filed  returns.  At  least  one-half  represent  families  whose  annual 
income  was  $2,000  or  less.  With  a  population  estimated  at  105,000,000  the  United  States  now  has  a  "million- 
aire group"  numbering  one  in  eat;h  2,100. 

There  are  two  men  in  the  country  who  have  incomes  above  $3,000,000  annually,  twenty-eight  with  in- 
comes above  $2,000,000,  and  thirteen  with  incomes  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.  Officials  said  that 
16,000  men  had  incomes  of  $50,000  to  $750,000.  Among  the  rich  men  there  are  1,271  in  the  $50,000  to 
$60,000  income  class;  901  in  the  $60,000  to  $70,000  class;  658  who  have  $70,000  to  $80,000;  472  who  have 
$80,000  to  $90,000;  374  who  have  $90,000  to  $100,000;  1,084  who  have  $100,000  to  $150,000;  476  who  have 
$160,000  to  $200,000;  263  who  have  $200,000  to  $250,000;  131  who  have  $250,000  to  $300,000;  134  who  have 
$300,000  to  $400,000;  74  who  have  $400,000  to  $500,000.  More  than  6,000  of  the  men  with  incomes  of  more 
than  $50,000  live  in  New  York  State,  and  about  half  of  these  reside  in  New  York  City.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
richest  men  in  the  United  States  about  half  live  in  New  York  State.  Two  of  them  reside  in  Delaware  and  are 
said  to  have  engaged  in  munition  making.  Another  lives  in  Michigan.  One  lives  in  Ohio,  two  in  Penn- 
sylvania, one  in  Texas  and  one  in  Rhode  Island. 

More  than  5,600,000  firms  and  individuals  filed  in  1920  income  tax  returns;  and,  of  the  number,  4,900,000 
swor(/to  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less. 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  OPERATIONS. 
RECEIPTS. 


1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Customs  

Liberty  bonds.  

$332,902,650 
3,944,949,288 
1,460,082,287 
960,966,422 
5,664,741 
5,576,050 
1,027,546,073 
14,728,725,969 
73,699,515 
189,400 
17,118,024 

$184,457,867 
3,018,783,687 
1,296,501,292 
646,139,700 
6,374,590 
7,899,606,957 
3,467,840,956 
17,182,244,390 
783,177,606 
289,260 
22,628,186 

$179,998,383 
2,314,006,293 
872,028,020 
292,513,815 
6,036,354 
7,566,035,812 

$225,981,934 
360,006,142 
449,209,856 
87,378,298 
5,872,244 
1,385,018,756 

$211,866,222 
124,867,430 
387,873,339 
52.873,496 
2,554.577 

Victory  notes  

Certificates  of  indebtedness. .  . 

8,790,732,000 
307,092,391 
1,020,940 
29,415,090 

918,205,000 

Bank  notes  retired,  etc  

Total  

1,794,660 
41,693,045 

1,803,500 
56,565,405 

$22,547,420,419 

$34,508,044,491 

$20,358,879,098 

$3,475,159,935 

$838,403,969 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Checks  and  warrants  paid. 

Loans  to  allies  

Bonds,  notes,  etc.,  retired. 

Interest  on  public  debt  

Farm  loan  bonds  bought. .  . 

Panama  Canal  

Bank  notes,  etc.,  retired... 


Total. 


$5,283,846,551 
421,337,028 
17,014,615,559 
1,020,251,622 
29,643,546 
11,365,714 
23,424,165 


$14,316,633,170^ 
3,479,255,266 
16,302,787,763 
619,215,569 
86,580,427 
13,195,522 
23,718,798 


$7,684,643,048 
4,738,029,750 
7,193,064,228 
189,743,277 
65,018,297 
19,268,099 
21,625,225 


$23,441,383,565  $34,841,386,515'$19,911,391.924  $2,651,477,300  $759,666,159 


$1,018,402,740 
885,000,000 
630,605,243 
23,232,377 
8,880,315 
19,782,509 
40,574,116 


$693,466,805 


35,903 
22,900,869 


18,629,572 
24,633,010 


EXCHANGE   RATES,  OCTOBER   27,  1920,   AT   NEW  YORK. 


Unit 
Value . 

Rate  in 

Cents 
Oct.  27. 

Unit 
Value. 

Rate  in 

Cents 
Oct.  27. 

France  

.1930 
4.8665 
.1930 
.4020 

.0635 
3.49 
.1575 
.3060 

.2680 
.19^0 
.9648 
.4985 

.1950 
.1395 
.80 
.5125 

Switzerland  

Holland  

Canada  

Germany.  . 

Italy  

Belgium .  *. 


Rate  in 
,  Cents 
Value.  (^^^  27. 


1.00  .9050 

.2382  .0141 

.1930  .0375 

.1930(  .0375 


Government  Finance — Income  Tax. 


INCOME  TAX  CHART. 

(Compiled  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  and  based  on  the  U.  8.  Revenue  Act  of  1918.) 
Chart  shows  the  tax  payable  for  1919  and  subsequent  years  by  a  married  person,  but  does  not  talce 
cognizance  of  the  S200  exemption  for  each  dependent  child. 


Rate. 

Amount 
Subject  to 
Surtax 
Between 
Change  of 
Rates. 

Nor- 

m:il 
Tax. 

Sur- 
tax 
on 
In- 
stal- 
ments 

Total 
Sur- 
tax. 

Total 
Tax. 

Net 
In- 
come 

rate. 

Amount 
Subject  to 
Surtax 
Between 
Change  of 
Rates 

Nor- 
mal 
Tax. 

Sur- 
tax 

In- 

ments 

Total 
Sur- 
tax. 

— 

Total 

Tax. 

Net 
In- 
come 

Nor- 
mal 
Tax. 

Sur- 
tax. 

Nor- 
m  a  1 
Tax. 

Sur- 
tax. 



P.C 

P.C 

*  Dollars 

Dots 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

*Dol 

P.C 

P.C 

*DoUars 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols, 

3 

4 

40 

80 

40 

58 

8 

27 
28 

56  to 

58 

4,320 

540 

7,550 

11,870 

4 

4 

80 

60 

8 

58 

60 

4,'480 

5^ 

8,110 
8,690 

12,590 

5 

4 

J  20 

120 

62 

8 

29 

60  " 
62  " 

62 

4,640 

580 

I3I33O 

6 

4 

J 

5  to 

6 

160 

10 

10 

170 

64 

8 

30 

64 

4,800 

600 

9,290 

8 

8 

2 

6  " 

8 

320 

40 

50 

370 

66 

8 

31 

U  " 

66 

4,960 

620 

9|910 

14370 

10 

8 

3 

8 

10 

'180 

60 

110 

590 

68 

8 

32 

66  " 

68 

5  120 

640 

10,550 

13,'670 

12 

8 

4 

10  " 

12 

640 

SO 

190 

830 

70 

8 

33 

68  " 

70 

5^280 

660 

lli210 

16!490 

14 

8 

5 

12 

It 

800 

100 

290 

1,090 

72 

8 

34 

70 

72 

5  440 

680 

11  890 

17  330 

16 

8 

6 

14  " 

16 

960 

120 

410 

1,370 

74 

8 

35 

72  " 

74 

5!600 

700 

12,590 

18,190 

18 

8 

7 

16  •* 

18 

1,120 

140 

550 

1,670 

76 

8 

36 

74 

76 

5,760 

720 

13,310 

19,070 

20 

8 

8 

18  '* 

20 

1,280 

160 

710 

1,990 

78 

.8 

37 

76  " 

78 

5,920 

740 

14,050 

16,970 

22 

8 

9 

20  " 

22 

1,440 

180 

890 

2,330 

80 

8 

38 

78  " 

80 

6,080 

760 

14,810 

20,890 

24 

8 

10 

22  " 

24 

1,600 

200 

1,090 

2,690 

82 

8 

39 

80  " 

82 

6,240 

780 

15,590 

21,830 

26 

8 

11 

24 

26 

1,760 

220 

1,310 

3,070 

84 

8 

40 

82  " 

81 

6,400 

800 

16,390 

22,790 

28 

8 

12 

26  " 

28 

1,920 

:  210 

1,550 

3,470 

86 

8 

41 

84  " 

86 

6,560 

820 

17,210 

23,770 

30 

8 

13 

28  " 

30 

2.080 

260 

1,810 

3,890 

88 

8 

42 

86 

88 

6,720 

840 

18,050 

24,770 

32 

8 

14 

30  " 

32 

2,240 

280 

2,090 

4,330 

90 

8 

43 

88 

90 

6.880 

860 

18,910 

25,790 

34 

8 

15 

32  " 

34 

2,400 

300 

2,390 

4,790 

92 

8 

44 

90  " 

92 

7,040 

880 

19,790 

26,830 

36 

8 

16 

34  " 

36 

2,560 

320 

2,710 

.5,270 

94 

8 

45 

92  *' 

94 

7.200 

900 

20,690 

27.890 

38 

8 

17 

36  *' 

38 

2,720 

340 

3,050 

5,770 

96 

8 

46 

94  " 

96 

7.360 

920 

21,610 

28,970 

40 

8 

18 

38  " 

40 

2,880 

360 

3,410 

6,29-3 
6,830 

98 

8 

47 

96  " 

98 

7,520 

9^ 

22,550 

.30,070 

42 

8 

19 

40  " 

42 

3,010 

380 

3,790 

100 

8 

48 

98  " 

100 

7,680 

960 

23,510 

31,190 

44 

8 

20 

42  " 

44 

3,200 

400 

4,190 

7,390 

150 

8 

52 

100  " 

150 

11,680 

26,000 

49,510 

61,190 

46 

8 

21 

44  " 

46 

3,360 

420 

4,610 

7,970 

200 

8 

56 

150  " 

200 

15.680 

28,000 

77,510 

93,190 

48 

8 

22 

46  '* 

48 

3,520 

440 

5,050 

8,570 

300 

8 

60 

200  " 

300 

23,680 

60,000 

137,510 

161,190 

50 

8 

•-23 

48  " 

50 

3,680 

460 

5,510 

9,190 

500 

8 

63 

300  " 

500 

39,680 

126,000 

263,510 

303,190 

52 

8 

24 

50  " 

52 

3,840 

480 

5,990 

9,830 

1,000 

8 

64 

500  " 

1,000 

79.6^ 

320,000 

^.510 

663,190 

54 

8 

25 

52  *' 

54 

4.000 

500 

6,490 

10,490 

Over 

56 

8 

.  26 

54  " 

56 

4.160 

520 

7,010 

11.170 

1.000 

8 

65 

♦Thousands. 

Total  surtax  is  the  total  of  the  instalments  for  the  income  considered. 

Exemption  $2,000.  No  allowance  is  made  for  credit  for  dividends  or  interest  on  Liberty  bonds,  if  any. 
Included  in  net  income. 

The  exemption  is  SI, 000  in  case  of  a  single  person,  or  married  person  not  living  with  husband  or  w 

DUE  DATES  FOR  FEDERAL  REVENUE  TAX  RETURNS.  1921o 


June  15 — Payment  of  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes — second  instalment. 

June  15 — Payment  of  tax  withhold, 

July  31 — Return  for  Federal  capita,!  stock  tax. 

July  31 — Return  for  and  payment  of  occupational 
taxes  (under  Title  X.  of  the  Revenue  Act) . 

September  15 — Payment  of  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes — third  instalment. 

December  15 — Payment  of  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes — fourth  instalment. 


March  1 — Annual  withholding  returns  (forms  1013, 
1042  and  1098). 

March  15 — Information  returns  (forms  1096,  1099 
and  1096B). 

March  15 — Return  for  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  (corporations,  partnerships,  individuals  and 
fiduciaries) . 

March  15 — Payment  of  Income  and  excess  profits 
taxes — first  instalment. 

Returns  and  payments  required  monthly  or  at  other  than  fixed  dates  are  not  included 
PERSONS  LIABLE  TO  INCOME  TAX. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever  resident,  is  liable  to  the  tax',  even  though  he  may  have  no 
assets  within  the  United  States  and  receives  no  income  from  sources  therein.  Every  resident  alien  individual 
is  liable  to  the  tax.  even  though  his  income  is  wholly  from  sources  outside  the  United  States.  Every 
non-resident  alien  individual  is  liable  to  the  tax  on  his  income  from  sources  within  the  United  States.  Es- 
tates and  trusts  are  also  subject  to  the  tax. 

Every  person  born  in  the  United  States  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  citizen.  When  any  naturalized  citizen  has  left  the  United  States  and  resided  for  two  years  in  the  foreign 
country  from  which  he  came,  or  for  five  years  in  any  other  foreign  country,  he  is  presumed  to  liave  lost 
his  American  citizenship;  but  this  presumption  does  not  apply  to  residence  abroad  while  the  United  States 
is  at  war. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  GROSS  INCOME  ALLOWED  INDIVIDUALS. 

The  following  deductions  (exemptions)  are-  allowed  from  gross  income  of  individuals.  In  computing 
net  income  subject  to  the  tax:  (1)  Dividends  received  from  a  corporation  taxable  upon  its  net  income, 
or  dividends  from  a  personal  service  corporation  paid  out  of  earnings  upon  which  Income  tax  has  been  im- 
posed; (2)  Interest  not  wholly  exempt  from  tax  received  upon  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  bonds 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation;  (3)  Personal  exemption  (noted  over  and  under  table). 

No  deductions  are  allowed  for  personal,  living  or  family  expenses;  nor  for  moneys  paid  out  for  per- 
manent improvements  to,  or  restorations  of,  property.  / 

Life  insurance  is  taxed  8  cents  on  each  $100  of  insurance  or  fractional  part;  on  weekly  or  monthly 
payment  insurance  not  in  excess  of  $500,  40  per  cent,  of  first  weekly,  or  20  per  cent,  of  first  monthly  premium; 
casualty  insurance,  1  cent  on  each  dollar  (or  fractional  part)  of  premium;  40  per  cent,  of  first  weekly,  or 
20  per  cent,  of  first  monthly,  premium. 

Further  deductions  allowed  in  computing  net  income  are:  Ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
on  trc,de  or  busing,  including  salaries  and  other  compensation  paid  for  personal  services  and  rentals; 
intercom  paid  (or  accrued)  on  indebtedness;  United  States,  State  and  local  taxes  (except  income,  war-profits 
and  excess  profits  taxes) ;  losses  during  taxable  year  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  (but  In  ease  of  non- 
resident aliens  only  as  to  transactions  or  property  within  the  United  States):  worthless  dobte;  a  reasonable 
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INCOME  TAX    I. AW— Continued. 


allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  trade  or  business  property,  and  a  reasonable  amount  for  amortization  for 
buildings,  machinery,  equipment,  etc.,  for  production  of  articles  for  war  purposes,  and  for  vessels  for  carry- 
ing articles  or  men;  in  case  of  mines,  gas  or  oil  wells;  other  natural  deposits  and  timber;  a  reasonable  amount 
for  depletion  and  depreciation  of  improvements;  gifts  to  religious,  charitable,  scientific  or  educational 
societies,  or  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  or  children,  or  to  vocational  rehabilitation  fund. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Practically  the  same  amount  of  income  taxes  is  imposed  on  corporations  as  on  individuals,  viz.,  for 

1919  and  subsequent  years  10  per  cent,  of  net  income  in  excess  of  interest  on  United  States  obligations- and 
bonds  of  War  Finance  Corporation,  excluding  war  profits  and  excess  profits  taxes,  and  practically  the  same 
deductions  (i.  e.,  necessary  trade  or  business  expenses,  salaries,  rentals,  etc.).  There  is  an  exemption  of 
$2,000  allowed,  to  domestic  corporations  instead  of  $4,000,  as  allowed  to  citizens  and  resident  individuals. 

Organizations  exempt  from  taxation  are  chiefly  those  not  run  for  profit,  such  as  agricultural,  labor, 
horticultural,  scientific,  educational,  charitable  and  religious;  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  -and 
to  animals.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  fraternal  societies,  civic  and  social  welfare  leagues, 
mutual  or  co-operative  fire,  cyclone  and  hail  Insurance  companies,  clubs  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  mutual 
savings  and  co-operative  banks  without  capital,  cemetery  companjes  for  membere  only,  domestic  and 
national  building  and  loan  associations.  Federal  land  banks  and  personal  service  corporations  (i.  e.,  those 
whose  income  is  due  to  activities  of  its  stockholders  and  in  which  capital  is  not  a  producing  factor). 

Provision  is  made  for  re-examination  and  credit  for  return  of  overpaid  taxes. 

A  full  schedule  of  the  various  taxes  on  estates,  transportation,  beverages,  etc.,  was  published  in  the 

1920  Almanac.   

INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS,  FISCAL  YEAR   1920,  BY  STATES. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland   .  .  .  . 

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  , .  .  . 

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  ». 

Virginia  

Washington  

Wpst  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  ^.  .  . 

Philippine  Islands . .  .  . 


Income  and  Profits 
Tax. 


Dollars. 
14,507,028.17 
372,949.02 
5,685,349.24 
9,928,798.46 
129,858,256.29 
28,116,321.15 
75,958,692.37 
18,606,049.42 
8,928,755.77 
8,027,614.62 
33,731,763.14 
10,737,113.35 
3,769,048.29 
310,789,887.83 
49,691,162.26 
30,352,938.64 
29,147,067.71 
27,005,203.00 
31,973,161.51 
16,091,951.59 
49,952,391.73 
302,205,596.50 
187,521,306.72 
53,405,882.26 
9,741,970.10 
101,963,031.86 
4,830,980.75 
16,282,082.15 
849,759.29 
12,591,437.29 
109,821,649.14 
1,672,830.71 
1,109,802,448.70 
44,964,209.84 
2,418,932.45 
279,793,930.81 
20,038.874.67 
21,994,587.22 
429,559,915.15 
40,139,827.10 
23,943,518.47- 
4,829,056.81 
26,295,058.15 
76,216,882.75 
5,545,632.00 
5,431,701.59 
37,447,741.14 
34,755,730.83 
27,671,888.57 
69,526,114.88 
3,207,293.26 


Miscellaneous 
Taxes. 


Dollars. 
3,928,924.72 
127,731.20 
.  912,166.06 
2,627,373.86 
49,409,309.49 
7,611,636.11 
30,891,196.45 
2,537,556.01 
9,716,298.20 
7,596,197.27 
9,532,790.01 
1,192,759.37 
1,194,215.94 
132,935,708.64 
24,895,035.33 
9,959,849,41 
12,116,310.79 
22,684,609,36 
19,351,835.20 
4,539,937.23 
31,500,476.16 
49,816,655.56 
95,774,717.37 
24,192,834.08 
2,044,416.04 
47,529,627.73 
1,939,276.31 
8,784,365.43 
447,574.75 
2,117,880.77 
45,268,078.51 
295,178.47 
308,530,203.17 
117,703.110.44 
919,72S.48 
94,719,022.96 
6,250,228.27 
5,574,636.24 
127,449,057.68 
4,313,095.71 
3,130,918.36 
1,840,737.49 
10,227,933.98 
28,881,057.93 
4,049,519.18 
1,268,446.78 
32,-303,386,33 
7,352,041.90 
5,956,836.82 
23,990,141.86 
1,017,989.18 
1,423,478.69 


Total. 


Dollars. 
18,435,952.89 
500,680.22 
6,597,515.30 
12,556,172.32 
179,267,565.78 
35,727,957.26 
106,849,888.82 
21,143,605.43 
18,645,053.97 
15,623,811.89 
43,264,553.15 
11,929,872.72 
4,963,264.23 
443,725,596.47 
74,586,197.59 
40,312,788.05 
41,263,378.50 
49,689,812.36 
51,324,996.71 
20,631,888.82 
81,452,867,89 
352,022,252.06 
283,296,024.09 
77,598,716.34 
11,786,386.14 
149,492,659.59 
6,770,257.06 
25,066,447.58 
1,297,334.04 
14,709,318.06 
155,089,727.65 
1,968,009.18 
1,418,332,651.87 
162,667,320.28 
3,338,660.93 
374,512,953.77 
26,289,102.94 
27,569,223.46 
557,008,972.83 
44.452,922.81 
27,074,436.83 
6,669,794.30 
36,522,992.13 
105,097,940.68 
9,595,151.18 
6,700,148.37 
69,751,127.47 
42,107,772.73 
■  33,628,725.39 
93,516.256.74 
4,225,282.44 
1,423,478.69 


Totals..   3;957,701,374.72        1,450,374,093.28  5,408,075,468.00 

1920  income  and  profits  tax  figures  include  the  third  and  fourth  installments  of  the  1918  and  the  first 
and  second  installments  of  the  1919  income  and  profits  tax.  ' 

EXPENSES.  _ 
According  to  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  W.  M.  Williams,  the  approximate  expenses^of  oper- 
ation in  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  $29,700,000,  excluding  $195,000  in  rejected  offers  of  compromise.  There 
Is  included  in  the  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1920  the  expenditures  for  enforcing  the  Child-Labor,  the 
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EXPENSES  "of  collecting  INTERNAL  REVENUE.-COM^inZigtf. 


Xarcotlc,  and  the  Prohibition  laws,  which  are  regulatory  rather  than  revenue-producing  measures,  .vp- 
proxlmately  S90,000  was  expended  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Child-Labor  act,  $467,000  for  en- 
lorcing  the  provisions  of  the  Narcotic  laws,  and  $2,100,000  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Prohibition 
laws,  an  aggregate  of  $2,657,000.  Deducting  this  amount  from  the  total  amount  expended,  $29,700,000, 
leaves  $27,043,000  as  the  net  expenditure  for  collecting  the  internal-revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  cost  of  50  cents  for  each  $100  collected. 

The  following  table  gives  a  recapitulation  of  receipts  by  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1920: 


Sources. 

Amt.  Collected. 

Sources. 

Amt.  Collected. 

iQcome  and  profits  tax  

Transportation,  etc.,  and  insurance. 
Cigars,  tobacco,  and  manuf .  thereof. 

Dollars. 
3,957,699,870.70 
103,628,104.69 
307,808,095.38 
197,353,438.99 
294,813,072.87 
81,931,780.64 
268.480,355.03 

Sped  taxes,  incl.  corp.  cap.  stk  tax, . 
Stamp   taxes    (documentary,  and 

Child-labor  tax  

Miscellaneous  collections  

Total    

Dollars. 
105,508,052.20 

84:,349,027.47 
2,380.20 
6,501,289.83 

Excise  taxes,  manufacturers',  etc.  .  . 

5.408,075,468.00 

INTERNAL  REVENUE   RECEIPTS,   FISCAL   YEAR  1919rBY  STATES. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


A  labama  

•Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky   

l>ouislana  

:\Iaine  

Maryland .  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

N^evada  

>Tew  Hampshire  

Sew  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

NTorth  Carolina  

Vorth  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

abode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

iJtah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Philippine  Islands . . . 

Total . 


Income  and  Profits 
Tax,  1919. 


$10,392,914.26 
282,287.27 
4,962.995.54 
6,330,623.02 
74,267,539.80 
17,650,463.23 
61.367,388.85 
20,262,707  69 
7.323,728.29 
4,465.886.54 
25,062,149.50 
5.148,047.92 
3,129,349.60 
201,473,091.83 
34.572,093.71 
22,414,925.26 
21,677,746.86 
22,101,296.30 
19,079,461.59 
10,067,350.83 
30,930,214.85 
207,680,626.09 
90,670,964.08 
30,651,657.90 
5,873,160.53 
67,028,558.42 
5,461,404.42 
13,058,788.03 
6,189,.394.61 
8,180413.25 
67,886,787.27 
1,107,408.02 
712,425.702.94 
-30,161,143.77 
2,563,333.96 
184,420,127.24 
14,764,148.75 
12,750.223.12 
302,011,410.79 
17,598,438.12 
17,200,692.49 
6,028,765.95 
17,220,136.88 
47,800,-575.35 
6,348.347.35 
3,363,459.44 
23,851,930.36 
25,996,295.61 
21,357,100.27 
46,954,967.56 
2,215,977.39 


Miscellaneous 
Taxes,  1919. 


$2,600,783,902.70 


$2,481,161.72 
69,279.06 
743.939.03 
1,184,386.07 
48,170,662.84 
3,970,645.77 
18,251.475.30 
2,185,920.80 
7,852,233.82 
4,763,577.46 
5,870,070.89 
683,885.27 
473,828.03 
121,530,541.87 
25.328,619.14 
5.149,966.86 
7,703,645.62 
156,826,289.35 
12,538,841.84 
2,238,869.92 
37,025,064.83 
38,050,543.27 
43.742,909.39 
20,468,300.97 
783,429.24 
39,361,247.61 
1,545,909.65 
5.178,414.13 
221,646.79 
1,260,101.47 
.34,014,057.78 
239,924.55 
217,318,791.66 
71,117,009.21 
396,322.59 
75,585,769.68 
2.897,555.86 
3,918,572.64 
135,642,466.28 
4,292,075.02 
1,459,868.84 
624,402.13 
6.251,634.65 
14,414,507.80 
2,323,812.97 
762,780.54 
21,256,615.48 
3,686,516.35 
4,373,854.82 
20,905,613.96 
951,030.32 
1,078,118.21 


Total,  1919. 


$12,874,075.98 
351,566.33 
6,706,934.57 
7,515,009.09 
122,438,202.64 
21,621,109.00 
79,618,864.15 
22.448,628.49 
15.175,962.11 
9,229,464.00 
30.932,220.39 
5.831.933.19 
3.603,177.63 
323,003,633.70 
59,900,712.85 
27.564.892.12 
29,381.392.48 
178,927,585.65 
31,618,303.43 
12,306,220.75 
67,955,279.68 
245,731,169.36 
134,413,873.47 
51,119,958.87 
6,656,589.77 
106,389.806.03 
7,007,314.07 
18,237,202.16 
6,411,041.40 
9.440,214.72 
101,900,845.05 
1,347,332.57 
929,744,494.60 
101.278,152.98 
2,959,656.55 
260,005,896.92 
17,661,704.61 
16,668,795.76 
437,653,877.07 
21,890,513.14 
18,660,561.33 
5,653,168.08 
23,471,771.53 
62,215,083.15 
8,672,160.32 
4,126,239.98 
45,108,54.5.84 
29,682,811.96 
25,730,955.09 
67,860,581.52 
3,167,007.71 
1,078,118.21 


Incomeand  Excess 
Profits  Tax,  1918. 


$1,239,166,709.35  1  $3,839,950,612.05 


$18,200,142.73 
269.344.58 
6,179.671.74 
5,731.398.42 
76.616.857.59 
23,190,502.66 
62,190.711.73 
27,410,733.36 
8,822.573.23 
4,639,716.09 
16.230,449.09 
8,961,868.47 
2,067,089.07 
275,57a,056.40 
29,054.944.64 
14,972,211.59 
25.943.912.41 
20.946,948.81 
21,807,341,85 
12,016,085.50 
40,003,951.94 
166,598,752.86 
71,061,308.12 
58,218,134.48 
4,955,263.52 
60,012,953.42 
3,325,820.00 
11,335,082.21 
609,229.99 
6,318.838.42 
71,811,484.88 
1.802,649.79 
685.649.375.16 
20,248,035.74 
1,828,857.21 
24 1,02 7. 649. 6& 
18,263,262.07 
10,070,079.46 
495.881,375.95 
16,385,548.57 
7,884,094.31 
2,478  972.94 
14,172,718.62 
30,313,161.81 
6,103,175.21 
3,589,674.62 
21,486,152.38 
19,334,083.84 
45,548,830.46 
39,192,571.30 
2,685,289.67 


$2.839,027.938.57 


Income  tax  on  Alaska  railroads,  included,  was  $28,044.29  for  1918  and  $21,167.86  for  1919. 
1916  figures  include  1917  income  and  profit.s  tax.  .       .  ,      «^  , 

1919  income  and  profits  tax  figures  include  first  and  second  instalment  of  1918  income  and  profits  tax. 
The  receipts  for  1919  do  not  include  the  third  and  fourth  instalments  of  the  tax,  which,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  are  payable  September  15  and  December  15,  respectively. 

Nor  do  they  Include,  in  the  miscellaneous  taxes  column,  $10,199,466.51,  realized  from  mternal  rev- 
enue stamps  on  parcel  post  packages;  nor  $42,348.05,  from  stamps  on  Philippme  products. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent  $22,700,000,000  for  luxuries,  according  to 
Government  returns — $750,000,000  for  face  powder,  cosmetics  and  perfumery;  $300,000,000  for  furs;  $800,- 
000.000  for  cigarettes;  $510,000,000  for  cigars;  $500,000,000  for  jewelry;  $250,000,000  for  musical  instruments^ 
S2,000,000,000  for  autos;  $350,000,000  for  soft  drinks;  $400,000,000  for  toilet  soaps;  $800,000,000  for  tobacco 
and  snuff;  $250,000,000  for  ice  cream;  $50,000,000  for  chewing  gum;  $350,000,000  for  cake  and  candy;  $3,000,- 
000,000  for  "luxurious  services;"  $5,000,000,000  for  food  luxuries;  $3,000,000,000  on  ]oy  rides,  pleasure  re- 
sorts and  races. 
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APPROPRIATIONS   MADE   BY  CONGRESS. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  SECOND  SESSION.  SIXTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 
(Covering  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.) 


1920. 


Title. 


Agriculture  

Army  >  

Diplomatic  and  consular  

District  of  Columbia..  

Fortifications  

Indian  ^  

Legislative,  executive  and  judicial. . 

Military  academy  

Naval  

Pensions  

Post  Office  

River  and  harbor  


Amount. 


$31,712 
392,558, 
9,218 
18,373 
18,833, 
10,040, 
104,735, 
2,142, 
433,279, 
279,150, 
462,575, 
12,400, 


,784.00 
,365.00 
,537.91 
004.87 
442.00 
655.27 
726.11 
212.70 
574.00 
000.00 
190.00 
,000.00 


Title. 


Sundry  civil.  

Total,  regular  appropriation  bills. 
Permanent  annual  appropriations. . 

Total,  reg.  ands^erm.  an.  approp. 
Miscellaneous  .- 

Total,  regular,  permanent  annual 

and  misc.  appropriations  

Deficits,  fiscal  year  1920  and  prior. . 

Grand  total  


$2,212,126,298.78 
1,363,768,980.29 


$437,106,806.92 


$3,575,895,279.07 
-  797,500,000.00 


$4,373,395,279.07 
486,495,048.23 


$4,859,890,327.30 


"Miscellaneous"  appropriations  included  estimated  amount  of  $2,500,000  to  cover  appropriations  made 
In  miscellaneous  public  and  private  acts;  $35,000,000  estimated  on  account  of  increased  compensation  to 
certain  Government  employees  at  the  rate  of  $240  per  annum;  $35,000,000  estimated  on  account  of  increases 
in  salaries  to  employees  of  the  postal  service  under  the  Postal  Reclassification  Act;  and  $725,000,000  in  the 
Transportation  Act  as  follows:  $300,000,000  for  new  loans  to  carriers,  $200,000,000  on  account  of  Federal 
control  of  railroads,  $200,000,000  estimated  to  pay  the  six  months'  guarantee  to  carriers,  and  $25,000,000 
estimated  on  account  of  payments  to  the  "short-line'  railroads. 

"Permanent  annual  appropriations"  included  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $980,000,000;  sinking  fund. 
$260,800,000;  expenses  of  handling  loans  by  Treasury  Department,  $15,017,228;  customs  service,  repay- 
ments, etc.,  $20,200,000;  Indian  funds,  iacliiling  proceeds  of  labor,  trust  funds  and  interest  on  trust  funds, 
$23,775,000;  construction  of  roads,  Department  of  Agriculture,  $26,000,000;  other  miscellaneous  perma- 
nent appropriations,  $37,976,752.29. 

Of  the  total  appropriations,  $1,025,000,000  related  to  Federal  operation  and  control  of  transpoftation 
systems  and  expen.ses  incident  to  termination  of  Federal  control;  appropriations  carried  in^he  Transporta- 
tion Act,  1920,  and  Railroad  Deficiency  Act  of  May  8,  1920. 

Of  the  total  appropriations,  §293,168,400  was  in  relation  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  tbo^war  with  Ger- 
many; appropriations  carried  in  the  Sundry  Civil  and  Legislative,  etc  ,  Appropriation  Acts  for  compensa- 
tion for  death  and  disability,  vocational  training,  hospital  treatment,  and  return  of  remains  from  France. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THIRD  SESSION,  SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS,  AND  FlkST  SESSION. 
SIXTY-SIXTH     CONGRESS,  1919-1920. 
(Covering  to  close  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920.) 


Items. 


Defic.  for  service  of  br'ches  of  Gov. 
Legisl.,  exec,  and  judicial  expenses 

Sundry  civil  expenses  

Support  of  the  Army  

Naval  service  

Indian  service  

Rivers  and  harbors  

Forts  and  fortifications  

Support  of  military  academy  

Invalid  and  other  pensions  

Consular  and  diplomatic  service. .  . 


$127,111, 
97,887, 
599,934, 
772,324, 
616,096, 
11,131, 
40,598, 
11,214, 
2,277, 
215,030, 
9,828, 


,315.88 
,831.75 
,657.95 
,877.50 
,838.88 
,397.03 
,364.00 
291.00 
,932.20 
,000.00 
,994.99 


Items. 


Department  of  Agriculture  

Expenses  of  District  of  Columbia . 

War  and  other  expenses  

Federal  control  of  transportation . . 
Increased  compens..  Postal  Service, 

Wheat  guarantee  fund  

European  food  relief  

Reliefs  and  miscellaneous  


Total. 


Amount. 


$111,899,761.00 
15,364,421.00 
284,858,834.14 
750,000,000.00 
35,698,400.00 
1,000,000,000.00 
-400,000,000.00 
48,911,112.12 


$4,850,169,029.44 


CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  1911-1919. 


Appropriated — 


Deficiencies  for  service  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Government . 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
expenses  

Sundry  civil  expenses  

Support  of  the  Army  

Naval  service  

Indian  service  

Rivers  and  harbors  

Forts  and  fortifications  

Support  of  Military  Academy  

Invalid  and  other  pensions,  includ- 
ing deficiencies  

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service . . . 

Department  of  Agriculture  

Expenses  of  District  of  Columbia .  . 

War  and  other  expenses  

Fed.  control  of  transport'n  systems. 

War  Fin.  Corp.  and  Cap.  Issues  Com . 

Purchase  of  oblig.of  foreign  govts. . 

Purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds  

Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance .... 

Food,  ^el  control,  stim.  agriculture. 

Operations  under  the  Mineral  Act. 

Reclamation  fund  

Reliefs  and  miscellaneous  


1st  and  2d 
Se.ssions  61st 
Congress, 
1911. 


Dollars. 

23,045,612 

34,158,767 
108,015,198 
95,440,567 
131,410,568 
9,266,528 
49,380,541 
.5,617,200 
1,856,249 

155,758,000 
4,110,081 
13,487,636 
10,608,045 


20,020,000 
3,514,798 


3d  Session 
OlstCongress, 
1912. 


Dollars. 

10.028,526 

35,378,149 
135,241,935 
93,374,755 
126,405,509 
8,842,136 
30,883,419 
5,473,707 
1,163,424 

153,682,000 
3,988,516 
16,900,016 
12,056,786 


1,130,678 


Total   663,725,794     634,549,561     617,382,178     684,757,276  674,497,625 


1st  and  2d 
Sessions  62d 
Congress, 
1913. 


Dollars. 

8,155,587 

34,245,356 
102,538,934 
90,958,712 
123,151,538 
8,920,970 
40,559,620 
4,036,235 
1,064,668 

165,146,145 
3,638,047 
16,648,168 
10,675,833 


7,642,359 


3d  Session 
62d  Congress 
1914. 


Dollars. 

27,080,512 

35,172,434 
106,749,532 
94,266,145 
140,718,434 
9,486,819 
51,118,889 
5,218,250 
1,099,734 

180,300,000 
3,730,642 
17,986,945 
11,383,739 


445,197 


1st  and  2d 
Sessions  63d 
Congress, 
1915. 


Dollars. 

24,028,999 

37,630,781 
103,080,275 
101,019,212 
144,868,716 
9,771,902 
26,989,000 
5,627,700 
997,899 

169,150,000 
4,309,856 
19,865,832 
12,171,457 


14,985,991 
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APPROPRIATIONS  BY  CONGRESS— Co«n«2^e^/ 


Appropriated 


3d  Session 
63d  Congress, 
^  1916. 


1st  Session 
64th  Congress, 
1917. 


2d  Seshion  64th 
Congress,  and 
1st  Session  65th 
Congress,  1918. 


2d  Session 
65th  Congress. 
1919. 


Deficiencies  for  service  of  the  various 

branches  of  the  Government  

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

expenses  

S'  mdry  civil  expenses  

ipport  of  the  Army  

N  aval  service  

I  cdian  service  

}  ivers  and  liarbors  

}-  orts  and  fortifiCiitious  

^  upport  of  Military  Academy  

Invalid  and  other  pensions,  includ- 

Ind  deficiencies  

Consular  and  Diplomatic  service.  .  . 

Department  of  Agriculture  

i^xpen.ses  of  District  of  Columbia. . . 

V/ar  and  other  expenses  

}  ed.  control  of  transport'n  systems. 
\Va.T  Fin.  Corp.  and  Cap.  Is-sues  Com. 
]  urchase  of  oblig.  of  foreign  govts.  . 

1  urchase  of  farm  loan  bonds  

1  ureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  

]  ood,  fuel  contrQl,  stim.  agriculture. 
(  perations  under  the  Mineral  Act.  . 

}  Reclamation  fund  

1  r  elief s  and  miscellaneous  


Dollars. 

11,399,025 

36.904,799 
122,940,750 
101,959,195 
149,661,864 
9,325,455 
33,982,000 
6,060,216 
1,069,813 

164,100.000 
4.040,446 
22,971,782 
11,859,584 


Dollars. 

57,034,118 

37,925,640 
126.788,485 
267,596,530 
313,298,071 
10,967,644 
42,080,935 
25,747,550 
1,225,043 

158.065,000 
5.355.096 
24,911.791 
12,824,697 


2.402,923 


95,088,358 


Dollars. 

89,134,631 

39.894.692 
140,359,206 
273,046,322 
517,273,802 
11,589,736 
34,381,150 
51,396.593 
1,344.896 

160,060,000 
5,082,746 
25,929,113 
14,172.997 
9,378,469,821 


7,000,000,000 


221,400,000 
173,846,400 


7,029,735 


Dollars. 

1,867,973 

69.937,863 
2,011,904,470 
10,225,478,312 
1,573,468,415 
11,021,910 
31,521,900 
2,814,348,267 
2,515.005 

220,050,000 
7,937,376 
27,875,353 
15,046,768 
4,315,272,038 
600,000,000 
600,200.000 
3,000,000.000 
200.000,000 


11,031,863 
60,500,000 


8.990,000 


Total . 


678,677.858 


1.178,908.962 


18,144,861,745 


25,598.967,517 


The  total  in  the  last  column  Includes  $81,171,000  provided  for  the  Bureau  of  "War  Risk  Insurance  fo" 
the  fiscal  year  1919  by  the  legislative  act  of  July  3,  1918,  and  the  deficiency  act  of  Novembei!,  4,  1918.? 


MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY— 1893-1920 


July  1. 


1893. . 
1894. . 
1895. . 
1896. . 
1897. . 
3898. . 
1899. . 
1900. . 
1901. . 
1902. . 
1903. . 
1904. . 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
i909. . 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


Gold  Coin 
and  Bullion, 


64, 
108; 
102, 
141, 
167, 
251, 
222, 
247, 
253, 
254, 
216, 
221, 
290, 
304, 
221, 
227, 
242, 
233, 
264, 
258, 
252, 
247, 
238, 
214, 
248, 
364. 
435, 


.519,833 
,976,622 
,236,753 
,494,781 
,363.989 
,752.728 
,104.415 
,844.953 
,811.938 
,801,291 
,162,230 
,183,723 
,381,650 
,489,841 
,619,431 
,912,063 
698,852 
411,286 
533,255 
028,646 
,363,327 
962,971 
746,370 
093,644 
941,127 
241.288 
575.415 
891,220 


Silver 
Dollars, 


$7,357,028 
15,860,217 
30,079,665 
39,266,624 
31,933,311 
11.534,103 

6,560,759 
15,749,107 
23,835,062 
24,830,189 
27,275,973 
27,439,081 
30,366.821 
12.344.108 
10.340,313 
21,670,450 
14,356,495 
13,575,758 
39,043,622 
25,785,046 
24,357.478 
16,931,016 
19.400.104 

9,846,285 
17,289,218 
40,927,821 
56.497.779 
13,636,962 


Smaller 
Coin. 


$11,945,257 
17,738.968 
16.604.420 
15.767,056 
16,201,960 
12,070,690 
5,800,728 
6,702,754 
10,587,557 
11,462,534 
-  9,307,873 
11.533,678 
13,386,482 
6,595,416 
8,674,817 
23,177.618 
27,076,748 
19,575,017 
21,185,641 
25,554,007 
20,737.926 
22,040,989 
26.164.295 
17.440.437 
4.422,622 
14,878,278 
10,983,939 
3,141,698 


U.  S. 

Notes. 


$15,906,590 
21,156,414 
27,587.031 
90,541,148 
39,766,394 
36,546,994 
18,054,174 
29,004.471 
16.635,610 
12,389.294 
12,432.449 
12.921.591 
14.260,319 
10,740,796 
4,410,961 
7,284,694 
6,562,749 
1 1,893,  U6 
7.691,894 
8,983,695 
9,465,836 
8,835.369 
14,338,770 
4.961,469 
10,719,778 
6,638,204 
13,818,465 
8,181,712 


Nat.  Bk. 
Notes. 


$4,043,906 
6,635,044 
4,737,984 
10,832,425 
5,123,683 
4,909,189 
3,545,432 
9,525,332 
8,631,386 
11,195,575 
13,673,941 
16,207 ,ii59 
15,690,957 
13,111,122 
14.546,565 
66,685,237 
24,381,268 
29,771,198 
40,493,225 
39,992,733 
43,403,670 
35,491,862 
33,880,546 
24,773,866 
17,971,459 
21,149,419 
69,634,991 
15,323,030 


Treasury 
Notes. 


$6,334,613 
17,902,988 
30,145,231 
34.638.033 
31,397,763 
2,900,843 
956.516 
723,058 
258,462 
197,224 
166,352 
75,943 
140,982 
48,680 
12,465 
18,470 
11,585 
9.475 
8.744 
13,430 
3,330 
11,237 
9,313 


Total  in 
Treasury. 


$142,107,227 
144,270,263 
217,391,084 
293,540,067 
265,787.100 
235.714.547 
286.022,024 
284.549,675 
307,760,015 
313,876,107 
317,018,818 
284,361,275 
295,227.211 
333,329,963 
342,604.552 
340,748,532 
300,087,697 
317,235,878 
341,956,381 
364.357,557 
356,331,567 
336,273,444 
420,236,612 
458,961,371 
644,414.394 
686,838,455 
515,510.589 
503,605,.W5 


CHANCERY   FUNDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(By  Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner.  London,  March  8,  1920.) 

From  time  to  time  the  American  press  contains  reports  of  fabulous  estates  "in  Chancery"  awaiting' 
"iaimants  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  frequent  result  that  persons  in  the  United  States  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  these  funds.  Every  consul  in  the  United  Kingdom  receives  letters  from  claim- 
ants who  make  inquiries,  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  advise  all  persons  that  there  are  no  such  estates 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  the  matter.  It  is  provided  in  the  Supreme  Court 
JAmds  rules  that  a  list  of  the  dormant  funds  in  court  shall  be  prepared  and  published  every  three  years- 
Such  a  list  was  issued  on  March  3.  1920.  These  dormant  funds  now  aggregate  about  $7,250,000,  distributed 
(•ver  more  than  4,100  separate  accounts.  Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  these  funds  do  not  exceed 
S730,  and  only  about  one-twentieth  exceed  $4,867.  A  person  desiring  information  as  to  a  fund  in  court 
may  apply,  in  writing  only,  to  the  Assistant  Paymaster  General,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  England. 
The  Accountant  General,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  has  charge  of  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Ireland.  Funds  are  not  lodged  in  court  in  Scotland,  but  inouiries  may  be  .addressed  to  thfe  Accountant 
of  Court.  New  Register  House.  Edinburgh. 
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FOREIGN   COINS  VALUED   IN   UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 

(Pi-oclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  as  of  October  1,  1920.) 
Entries  of  merchandise  liquidated  upon  the  values  proclaimed  herein  will  be  subject  to  reliquidation 
upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the.  Treasury  whenever  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  him 
showing  that  the  values  in  United  States  currency  of  the  foreign  money  specified  in  the  invoices  were  at 
the  date  of  certification  at  least  ten  per  centum  more  or  less  than  the  values  herein  proclaimed. 


Argt.  Rep. . 
Aust.H  mg. 
Belgium .  .  . 
Bolivia .  , . . 

Brazil  

Brit.  Col.  in 

Austral.  & 

Africa 
Canada, . . . 
Cent.Amer: 
Costa  Rica 
Brit.  Hond. 
Nicaragua. . 
Guatemala . 
Honduras 
Salvador. 
Chile  


Gold  

Gold  

Gold,  silver 

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  


Chinf^ . 


Colombia  .  Gold 


Legal 
Standard. 


Peso  

Krone  

Franc  

Boliviano  

Milreis  , 

Pound  sterling .  . 


Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  

Silver. . 

■Gold^  

Gold  


Colon  

Dollar — 
Cordoba. , 


Monetary 
Unit. 


Value  in 
Terms  of 

U.  S. 
Money. 


Colon. 
Peso. . 


rael . 


Amoy . . 
Canton. 
Cheefoo 
Ch.  Kiang 
Fucliau..  . 
Haikwan 
(customs) 
Hankow. . 
Kiaochow 
i  Nankin.. . 
NTiuchwang 
Niugpo. .  . 
Peking .  .  . 
Shanghai . 
Swatow.  . 
Takau. . . 
Tientsin . . 
Yuan .... 
Hongkong 
British.  . 
Mexican, 


$(>.9648 
.2026 
.1930 
.3893 
.5462 
4.8665 


1.0000 

.4653 
1.0000 
1.0000 
.6864 
.5000 
.3650 
1.1252 
1.1218 
1.0762 
1.0992 
1.0408 
1.1449 

1.0523 
1.0904 
1.1135 
1.0552 
1.0818 
1.0970 
1.0273 
1.0394 
1.1323 
1.0901 
.7374 
.7401 
.7401 
.7455 
.  9733 


Country. 


Cuba  

Denmark.  . 
Ecuador .  .  . 

Egypt  

Finland  

France  

Germany.. . 
Great  Brit.. 

Greece  

Haiti 

India(Brit.) 
Indo-China 

Italy  

Japan ..... 
Liberia .... 
Mexico.  .  .  . 
Netherl'ds. 
Newfound. . 
Norway. . .  . 
Panama.. . . 
Paraguay .  . 

Persia  •  •  •  { 

Peru  

Philippines 
Portugal . .  . 
Roumania.. 

Russia  

Santo  Dom. 

Serbia  

Siam  

Spain  

Str'ts.Settl. 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland 
Turkey.  .  . 
Uruguay . . 
V  eaezuela. 


Legal 
Standard. 


Gold... , 
Gold...  , 
Gold .... 
Gold.. . 
Gold. . . 
Gold,  silver 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold,  silver 
Gold . . . 
Gold..  . 
Silver.  . 
Gold,  silver 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold... 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . .  . 
Gold... 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Silver . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold. . . 
Gold. . . 
Gold ... 
Gold,  silver 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold... 


Monetary 
Unit. 


Peso  

Krone  

Sucre  

Lb.  (100  piast's.) 

Markka  

Franc  

Mark  

Pound  sterling .  . 

Drachma  

Gourde  

Rupee  

Piaster  

Lira  

Yen  

Dollar  

Peso  

Guilder  (Florin) . 

Dollar  

Krone  

Balboa  

Peso  (Argentine), 

Achrefl  

Kran  

Libra  .  .  .'  

Peso  

Escudo  

Leu  

Ruble  

Dollar  

Dinar  

Tical..  

Peseta  

Dollar  

Krona  

Franc  

Piaster  

Peso  

Bolivar  


Value  in 
Terms  of 

U.  S. 
Money. 


1.0000 
.2680 
.4867 

4.9431 
.1930 
.1930 
.2382 

4.8665 
.193C 
.2500 
.3244 
.7413 
.1930 
.4985 

1.0000 
.4985 
.4020 

1.0000 
.2680 

1.0000 

. .9648 
.0959 
.1264 

4.8665 
.5000 

1.0805 
.  1930 
.5146 

1.0000 
.1930 
.3709 
.1930 
.5678 
.2680 
.1930 
.0440 

1.0342 
.1930 


MONETARY   SYSTEM   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

(Revised  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.) 

Gold  Coin — Weight,  25.8  grains  to  the  dollar;  flaeness,  900-1000,  unlimited  as  to  issue;  denomina- 
tions, $2.50,  S5,  $10,  $20;  legal  tender,  unlimited;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;  exchangeable  for  gold 
certificates  and  subsidiary  and  minor  coin. 

Standard  Silver  Dollars — Weight,  412.5  graias;  fineness,  900-1000;  ratio  to  gold,  15.988  to  1; 
coinage  ceased  in  1905;  le^'al  tender,  unlimited,  unless  otherwise  contracted;  receivablfe  for  all  public  dues; 
exchanj-jeable  for  silver  certificates  and  smaller  coins. 

Subsidiary  Silver  Coin — Weight,  385.8  grains  to  the  dollar;  fineness,  900-1000;  ratio  to  gold,  14.953 
to  1.  Limit  of  is  ue.  uecds  of  the  pcopls.  Donoraiiin.tions  10  cents,  25  cents,  ,50  cents;  legal  tender  not  to 
exceed  $10;  receivable  for  ail  dues  up  to  SIO;  exchangeable  for  minor  coin;  redeemable  in  "  lawful  money" 
at  the  Treasury  in  sums  or  multiples  of  $29. 

Minor  Coin — Weight  5  cent  piece,  77.16  grains,  75  per  cent,  copper,  25  per  cent,  nickel;  1  cent  piece, 
48  grains,  95  per  cent,  copper,  5  per  cent,  tixi  and  zinc;  limit  of  issue,  heeds  of  the  people;  legal  tender  not 
to  exceed  25  cents;  recei  vai^ie  for  all  dues  up  to  25  cents;  redeemable  in  "lawful  money"  at  the  Treasury 
in  sums  or  multi-pies  of  SJO. 

Gold  Cjchtificai-es— Ij.nit  of  iisue  for  gol  1  b^iUion,  to  two-thlvds  of  the  amount  of  gold  certificates 
outstanding;  f  rr  gold  coin,  unlimited,  uiile>3  i^oll  oaiii  reserve  against  United  States  notes  (greenbacks) 
falls  below  SIC)  000,000:  donorniuatioa^,  -Si'),  Si2,J  Si;),  SlOO,  S500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000;  gold  certificates 
are  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  ail  puDiic  diieo;  redeemaijle  ia  gold  coin  at  the  Treasury. 

Silver  CE-rrii^iCATK^ — Unli-nif^  I  as  t.)  is-?u:j  \oc  st;;.ndard  silver  dollars;  denominations,  $1,  $2,  $5, 
$10,  $20,  $50,  $100;  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  ail  public  dues;  redeemable  in  silver  dollars  at  the 
Treasury. 

United  States  Notes — Limit  of  issue,  $346,681,016;  denominations,  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $^0.  S50,  $100, 
$500,  $1,000;  legal  tender  for  ail  debts,  public  and  private,  except  Customs  and  interest  on  the  public  debt; 
receivable  for  all  pubHc  dues;  redeemaole  in  gold  at  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Notes  op  1890 — No  further  issues;  volume  steadily  diminishing  by  redemption  in  silver 
dollars;  denominations,  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000;  legal  tender,  unlimited,  unless  otherwise 
contracted;  receivable  for  all.  pubhc  dues;  redeeraable  in  gold  or  silver  dollars  at  the  Treasury. 

National  Bank  Notes — Limit  of  issue  not  to  exceed  capital  of  banks;  denominations,  $5,  $10,  $20, 
$50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000;  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  pubhc  dues  except  customs;  redeemable  in 
''lawful  money"  at  the  Treasury  or  at  bank  of  issue. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes — Issue  ualimiuad,  excent  by  the  reanired  security,  and  by  the  dis- 
firetion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  denominations,  $1,  $2,  $5,  SIO,  S20,  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000;  not 
a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  dues  except  customs;  redeemable  in  "lawful  money"  at  the  Treasury 
or  at  bank  of  issue. 

Federal  Reserve  Notes — Limit  of  issae  same  as  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes;  denominations,  $5, 
$10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  $10,000;  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;  redeem- 
able in  gold  at  the  Treasury,  and  in  gold  or  "lawful  money"  at  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
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AMERICAN  HOMICIDE  AND  SUICIDE  STATISTICS. 

(Compiled  by  F.  L,  Hoffman,  Newark^  N.  J.) 
HOMICIDE  RATE  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  IN  31  CITIES. 


City. 

1909-'13. 

1914-'18. 

1919. 

32.2 

29.2 

40.8  + 

4.4 

7.6 

8.0  + 

5.0 

4.3 

5.7  + 

4.6 

5.7 

5.0— 

37.2 

26.3 

30.8  + 

9.5 

9.9 

11.6  + 

11.1 

14.1 

7.5— 

6.6 

11.0 

11.1  + 

6.3 

8.5 

2.7— 

Hartford  

3.3 

3.9 

6.0  + 

9.4 

10.5 

9.1— 

8.9 

11.3 

9.5— 

16.0 

16.9 

14.1— 

73.3 

68.3 

55.9— 

2.6 

4.3 

2.5— 

3.8 

5.8 

5.4— 

31.3 

26.2 

24.7— 

City. 


Newark,  N.  J  

New  Orleans  

New  York . .  ^  

Philadelphia.  

Pittsburgh  

Providence  

Reading,  Pa  

Rochester,  N.  Y. .  . 

Savannah  

San  Francisco  

Seattle,  Wash  

Spokane,  Wash. .  . . 

St.  Louis  

Washington,  D.  O. . 

Total,  31  cities. . . 


1909-'13. 

1914-'18. 

1919. 

3.6 

4.7 

6.4+ 

24.4 

22.2 

23.3  + 

5.6 

5.0 

5.0— 

4.7 

6.0 

6.2  + 

5.5 

8.0 

8.9  + 

5.1 

4.1 

5.6+ 

2.9 

1.1 

4.4+ 

3.5 

2.6 

4.5+ 

31.0 

22.6 

42.0  + 

11.4 

13.4 

12.0— 

9.3 

8.9 

1().7  + 

.  7.5 

8.2 

4.8— 

12,7 

17.0 

50.5— 

7.1 

10.1 

ii,S  + 

8.2 

8.8 

9.1  + 

CONSOLIDATED  RETURN  OF  HOMICIDE  DEATHS  IN  31  CITIES. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
i.906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Population. 


11,990.999 
12,301,148 
12,541,402 
12,856,651 
12,802,687 
13,840,557 
14,667.414 
15,52G,.582 
15.966.214 
16,391,805 
16,802.471 


Homicides, 


609 
603 
621 
690 
729 
931 
1,148 
1,338 
1,272 
1,196 
1.305 


Rate  Per 
100,000 
Pop. 


5.1 
4.9 
5.0 
5.4 
5.7 
6.7 
7.8 
8.6 
8.0 
7.3 
8.1 


1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919. . . 
1909-13 
1914-18 


Population.  Homicides 


17,165,680 
17,527,861 
17,890,042 
18,252,222 
18,616,905 
18,979,143 
19,341.381 
19,703,019 
20,065,857 
85,777,859 
94,893.270 


1.429 
1,464 
1,575 
1,566 
1,614 
1.742 
1,777 
1.672 
1,831 
7,029 
8,371 


Rate  Per 
100,000 
Pop- 


8,3 
8.4 
8.8 
8.6 
8.7 
9.2 
9.2 
8.5 
9.1 
8.2 
8.8 


SUICIDES  IN  100  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Population . 


16,846,895 
17,310,899 
17,805,387 
18,242,586 
18,704,961 
19,286,159 
19,868,452 
20,500,698 
21,088,594 
21,653,913 
22,302,631 
22,805,446 


Suicides. 


2,593 
2,707 
2,992 
3,342 
3,569 
3,561 
3,401 
3,885 
4„569 
4,444 
4,380 
4,673 


Rate  Per 
100,000 
Pop. 


15.4 
15.6 
16.8 
18.3 
19.0 
18.5 
17.1 
19.0 
21.7 
20.5 
19.6 
20.5 


Year. 


1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1904-08 
1909- U3 
1914-18 
1919... 


Population, 


23,307,772 
23,810,088 
24,312,395 
24,742,737 
25,335,333 
25,855,935 
26,348,537 
26,843,039 
99.508,864 
113:879,850 
126,594,937 
26,843,039 


Suicides. 


4,551 
4,698 
5,102 
5,204 
4,590 
4,354 
3,857 
3,818 
18,985 
22,746 
23,107 
3.818 


Rate  Per 
100,000 
Pop. 


19.5 
19.7 
21.0 
21.0 
18.1 
10.8 
14.0 
It.  2 
10.1 
-JO.C 
18.3 
14. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUICIDES. 
(Rate  per  100,000  of  population.) 


Cities, 
By  Groups. 

No.  of 
Cities. 

1904- 
1908. 

1909- 
1913. 

1914- 
1918. 

1919. 

Cities, 
By  Groups. 

No.  of 

Cities . 

1904- 
1908. 

1909- 
1913. 

1914- 
1918. 

1919. 

New  England. . 
Mid.  Atlantic. . 

28 
27 
14 
19 

13.6 
17.3 
16.2 
21.4 

14.7 
17.4 
17.4 

22.3 

14.8 
15.6 
15.3 
20.3 

12.4 
12.2 
11.6 
15.4 

Rocky  M't'n.  . 
Pacific  Coast . . 

Average .... 

3 
9 

24.7 
34.4 

31.1 
35.0 

20.9 
32.2 

16.6 
24.9 

!4.2 

100 

19.1 

20.0 

18.2 

SUICIDES  BY  METHOD  AND  SEX,  IN  U.  S.  REGISTRATION  AREA,  1914-'18. 
(With  rates  per  100,000  of  population.) 


Male 

Per 

Rate 

Female 

Per 

Rate 

Total 

Suicides . 

Cent. 

100,000. 

Suicides . 

Cent. 

100, 

000. 

Suicides. 

6,424 

16.4 

3.5 

4,391 

34 

8 

2 

52 

10,815 

4,663 

11.9 

2.5 

2,545 

20 

1 

1 

46 

7,208 

6,506 

16.6 

3.5 

1,517 

12 

0 

87 

8,023 

1,953 

5.0 

1.1 

1,211 

9 

6 

70 

3,164 

15,200 

38.7 

6.2 

1,699 

13 

5 

97 

16,899 

Cutting  &  Pr.  Instr  

3,076 

7.8 

1.7 

425 

3 

4 

24 

3,501 

.Tumping  H.  P  

806 

2.0 

.4 

511 

4 

0 

29 

1,317 

372 

.9 

.2 

91 

7 

05 

463 

272 

.7 

.1 

236 

1 

9 

14 

508 

39,272 

100.0 

21.2 

12,626 

100 

0 

7 

24 

51,898 

Per 

Rate 

Cent. 

100,000. 

20.8 

3.0 

13.9 

2.0 

15.5 

2  2 

6.1 

9 

32.6 

4.7 

6.7 

1  .0 

2.5 

.4 
.  I 

.9 
1.0 

.  1 

100.0 

14.4 

Prices—Wholesale . 
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6OMPARATIVE  WHOLESALE   PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 


The  following  data  from  "Bradstreet's  Journal"  show  ruling  pricte  on  November  1,  for  commodities. 


Commodities. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

FOODSTUFFS,  ETC. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  Winteif,  In  elevator,  per  bush 

$1 

25 

SI 

85 

$2 

25 

$2 

365 

$2 

365 

$2  35 

76 

1 

15 

2 

15 

1 

80  • 

2 

11 

1 '.  11 

Oats  N^o  ■  2  mixed  in  elevator  per  bush 

415 

5825 

655 

765 

1 

865 

67 

Barley  I^o  2  (Ivlilwaukee)  per  bush 

64 

1 

23 

1 

35 

1 

03 

52 

1 . 15 

1 

08 

1 

51 

1 

86 

1 

75 

1 

75 

1  !98 

5 

20 

8 

25 

10 

60 

10 

40 

10 

25 

10  !oo 

^lour,  SCTaigni  wmier^       sa  ei.  ...  t.^,^.*,;"  • 
peeves,  oest,  nauve  siee  s  von  c j  pe  luu  ids 

10 

30 

11 

65 

17 

50 

19 

60 

18 

25 

17  '4Q 

6 

50 

8 

55 

13 

00 

12 

00 

12 

25 

8  '00 

Ho-'S  prime  (Chic  )  per  100  lbs 

7 

50 

10 

00 

17 

35 

18 

00 

23 

00 

13 .00 

06 

0725 

10 

13 

11 

'.  13 

Eggs  State  fresh  (New  York)  per  do25en .... 

35 

42 

50 

65 

35 

'.  75 

Beef  family  per  barrel 

18 

00 

25 

00 

33 

00 

39 

00 

34.00 

26 .00 

17 

00 

31 

00 

47 

50 

40 

00 

60 

»00 

30!  00 

Bacon  short  ribs,  smoked  (Chic),  per  lb  

11875 

16 

30 

2525 

31 

195 

Hams,  smoked,  per  lb  

17 

195 

"285 

35 

38 

33 

Lard,  Western  steam,  per  lb  

0915 

1730 

26 

2650 

339 

.1975 

Butter,  creamery.  State,  best,  per  lb  

2875 

3675 

445 

595 

56 

.625 

Cheese,  choice  East  factory,  per  lb  

1575 

215 

23 

35 

325 

.265 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  bays  (Boston),  per  barrel. . . 

21 

00 

20 

00 

30 

00 

40 

00 

00 

35  00 

Codfish,  large  dried,  per  quintal  

8 

00 

8 

50 

11 

00 

14 

00 

15 

00 

14  00 

Coffee,  Rio,  No.  7,  oer  lb  

07 

09625 

0787 

10625 

225 

.0825 

0515 

0750 

0840 

09 

0905 

.105 

185 

19 

28 

335 

28 

.20 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,  prime  per  gallon.  .  .  . 

40 

40 

53 

67 

76 

.95 

1 

10 

1 

23 

1 

42 

1 

85 

1 

69 

2.27 

05875 

0575 

095 

1025 

1425 

.  0875 

Beans  (New  York),  choice  marrow,  per  100  lbs. 

8 

25 

11 

75 

15 

50 

12 

00 

11 

50 

9.25 

4 

95 

8 

00 

10 

50 

7 

50 

6 

00 

8.00 

2 

50 

5 

50 

4 

25 

3 

00 

2 

00 

4.00 

Apples  (State) ,  per  barrel  

2 

50 

2 

75 

2 

50 

4 

50 

4.00 

4 

00 

7 

25 

0 

70 

8 

50 

5 

50 

2.00 

085 

11 

08 

0925 

135 

.24 

HIDES,  LEATHER.  TEXTILES. 

Native  Steer  hides,  No.  1  per  lb  

26 

305 

34 

285 

53 

.24 

Hemlock,  packer,  middleweight,  No.  1  per  lb. 

34 

46 

50 

48 

64 

.42 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  lb  

1195 

1875 

2875 

2905 

357 

225 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.  X,  washed  (Boston) .  per  lb. 

30 

35 

73 

76 

83 

.62 

Silk,  best  No.  1,  filature,  per  lb  

3 

75 

5 

20 

5 

50 

6 

90 

y 

50 

6  30 

03625 

0575 

0825 

1225 

125 

.0775 

Standard  sheetings  (Boston)  per  yard  

0750 

115 

1725 

20875 

26 

.  17 

METALS    COAL  OILS 

45 

Iron  ore,  old  range,  Bess'r  hematite-  per  ton . 

3 

75 

4 

45 

5 

95 

6 

65 

6 

7  45 

Pig  No  1,  foundry.  Eastern  (N  Y  )  per  ton. 

16 

75 

23 

GO 

35 

25 

40 

90 

30 

80 

47^52 

25 

00 

50 

00 

47 

30 

47 

50 

38 

50 

55^00 

Steel  rails^^Stond^rd^(Pitts^  ' 

28 

00 

33 

00 

38 

00 

55 

00 

45 

00 

55*00 

Tin  plates,  American  (Pittsburgh)  per  100  lbs 

3 

10 

5 

75 

7 

75 

7 

75 

7 

00 

8  50 

Steel  beams  (Pittsburgh)  oer  ton 

26 

00 

56 

00 

67 

20 

67 

20 

54 

88 

67  ^20 

Silver,  commercial  bars  (N.  Y  ).  per  ounce.  .  . 

49625 

68125 

88875 

1 

01125 

1 

08 

'.  995 

Copper  Electrolytic  (N  Y  )  per  lb 

17875 

2850 

2350 

26 

235 

'  15 

Lead  pig  Western  (New  York)  oer  lb 

0490 

07 

0575 

0805 

06 

!069 

Tin  pif  spot  (N'^w  York)  per  lb 

35875 

41875 

66 

76 

109 

70 

.395 

Quicksilver  (San  Fran.),  per  flask,  75  lbs  

95 

00 

76 

00 

100 

00 

125 

00 

00 

58!  00 

Anthracite,  stove  sizes  (New  York)'  per  ton . 

5 

35 

5 

75 

6 

175 

6 

95 

8 

35 

10!  46 

Bituminous  (Pitts.),  f.  0.  b  Chic,  per  ton. , . 

3 

40 

7 

00 

4 

10 

4 

70 

5 

25 

7  60 

Connellsville  coke,  per  short  ton,  f .  0.  b  

2 

60 

3 

25 

6 

00 

6 

00 

3 

85 

9.00 

Petroleum,  crude,  in  barrels  (N.Y.),  per  barrel 

1 

80 

2 

60 

3 

50 

4 

00 

4 

00 

6  10 

Petroleum  refined  in  cases  per  gallon 

0775 

0835 

0865 

175 

21 

29 

Cottonseed,  crude  prime  (N  Y  ) ,  per  lb  . 

0765 

1250 

1850 

1975 

235 

!o8 

NAVAL  STORES  AND  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Rosin,  good  strained  (Savannah) ,  per  barrel 

4 

40 

6 

15 

6 

15 

14 

10 

19 

90 

11  35 

Turpentine,  machine,  reg.  (Savannah),  per  gal. 

505 

455 

495 

645 

1 

3775 

1.23 

Tar,  regular  (Wilmington,  N.  C),  per  barrel.  .  . 

2 

00 

2 

60 

3 

50 

4 

00 

4 

50 

4.18 

6 

50 

7 

75 

8 

00 

13 

00 

15 

00 

16.00 

Lime,  Eastern  common,  per  barrel  

1 

20 

1 

50 

1 

90 

2 

50 

3 

50 

5.20 

Cement,  dom.  (Portland)  spot,  per  barrel. . . . 

1 

67 

1 

67 

2 

12 

3 

20 

3 

25 

4.10 

Nails,  wire,  from  store,  base  price,  per  keg..;  . 

1 

90 

3 

10 

4 

00 

4 

75 

3 

25 

4.25 

Glass,  windovv%  10x15  per  box,  50  sq.  feet.  .  .  . 

2 

10 

2 

57 

3 

99 

6 

55 

6 

55 

7.12 

Pine,  yellow,  12  inches  and  under,  per  M  

26 

50 

26 

75 

40 

00 

44 

50 

47 

00 

59.00 

Timber,  Eastern  spruce,  wide  random,  per  M 

24 

00 

23 

00 

28 

00 

35 

00 

40 

00 

44.00 

CHEMICALS  AND  MISC. 

.0110 

02 

0275 

04 
08 

0265 

.02875 

.0575 

0775 

0775 

08 

.085 

1 

.00 

55 

48 

43 

125 

.125 

2 

.60 

2 

74 

4 

00 

4 

91 

4 

91 

6.00 

10 

.00 

11 

.50 

30 

.00 

22 

50 

8 

50 

7.50 

Quinine,  domestic,  in  bulk,  per  ounce  

.50 

47 

75 

90 

80 

.80 

Tobacco,  med.  leaf,  Burley  (Louisville),  per  lb. 

.0817 

1086 

2032 

44 

38 

.30 

Paper,  news,  roll,  per  lb  

.0215 

.045 

.03 

.0375 

0375 

.095 

Hay,  prime  (New  York),  per  100  lbs  

1 

.35 

.00 

1 

.30 

1 

75 

2 

10 

2.10 

Cottonseed  (Houston),  per  ton  2,000  lbs  

36 

.00 

57 

.00 

74 

.00 

64 

00 

64 

00 

27.50 

The  1919  figures  are  as  of  August  1,  when  a  peak  in  wholesale  prices  was  reached. 

There  was  a  marked  decline  in  prices  on  Nov.  1.  1920,  as  compared  with  Feb.  1,  1920,  textiles  falling 
38.5  per  cent.;  breadstuff s,  16.3  per  cent.    Coal  and  coke  advanced  46.9  per  cent. 


Retail  Prices- — Silver;  Coinage. 


AVERAGE  RETAIL    PRICES  ON  AUGUST  15,  1913-1920. 

(Compiled  by  the^ui'eau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,) 


Sirloiii  steak  

Round  steak  

Rib  roast   

Chuck  roast  

Plate  beef  

Pork  chops  

Bacon  

Ham  

Lamb  

Hens  

Salmon  

Milk,  fresh  

Milk,  evaporated . . . 

Butter  

Oleomargarine  

Nut  margarine  

Cheese  

Lard  

Crisco  

Eggs,  strictly  fresh . 

Bread  

Flour  

Corn  meal  

Rolled  oats  

'^rn  flakes  

Cream  of  Wheat .  .  . 

Macaroni  

Rice  

Beans,  navy  

Potatoes  

Onions  

Cabbage  

Beans,  baked  

Corn,  canned  

Peas,  canned  

Tomatoes,  canned . . 
i^ugar,  granulated .  . 

rea  

'3off  ee  

Prunes  

Raisins  

Bananas  

Oranges. . . .  .  . .  .  . . . 


Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Quart  

15-16  oz.  can. 

Poimd  

Pound  

Pound"  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Dozen  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

8  oz.  pkg.  ,  ,  . 
28  oz.  pkg. .  . 

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

No.  2  can.  .  . 
No.  2*can .  .  . 
No.  2  can .... 
No.  2  can .  . 

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Pound  

Poimd  

Dozen  

Dozen  


1913 


Cents. 
26.4 
23.2 
20.2 
16.5 
12.2 
21.9 
28.3 
28.4 
18.9 

.21.5 


35.4 


22.0 
16.1 


33.0 
5.6 
3.3 
3.0 


8.7 

i :  9 


5.6 
5t.4 
29 . 8 


1914 


Cents. 
27.9 
25.1 
21.4 
17.5 
13.0 
25.1 
28.8 
29.1 
20.6 
22.1 


8.9 


36.1 


22.8 
15.6 


33.2 
6.3 
3.5 
3.1 


1.9 


7.9 
54.7 
29 . 7 


1915 


Cents. 
26.5 
23.8 
20.5 
16.4 
12.2 
21.6 
27.1 
26.3 
20.5 
20.6 
19.8 


31.4 


22.8 
14.1 


30.5 
7.1 
4.1 
3.2 


9.1 
7.6 
1.4 
3.1 


6.7 
54.6 
30.0 
13.5 
12.5 


1916 


Cents, 
28.4 
25.7 
21.9 
17.6 
12.9 
24.4 
29.2 
30.0 
23.1 
23.8 
20.2 
9.0 


36.5 


24.4 
17.6 


36.3 
7.1 
4.4 
3.3 


9.1 
12.1 
2.4 
5.0 


54,6 
29.9 
13.4 
12.8 


1917 


Cents. 
32.9 
30.8 
25.6 
21.7 
16.2 
34.5 
43.1 
39.4 
29.7 
27.9 
27.1 
11,4 


47.6 


32.8 
27.7 


46.1 
10.2 
7.6 
6.6 


3.5 
4.6 


10.0 
60.2 
30.5 
16.2 
14.8 


1918 


Cents. 
41.5 
39.6 
32.6 
28.3 
21.7 
42.2 
54.0 
48.5 
36.9 
38.6 
30.2 
13.6 


53.9 


34.6 
33.1 


53.6 
9.9 
6.8 


13.4 
17.1 

3.9 
5.5 


9.3 
65  8 
30.1 
17.1 
15  3 


1919  192( 


Cents. 
42.1 
39.5 
32.4 
26.6 
19.3 
46.9 
57.7 
56.9 
36,4 
41.8 
32.3 
15.5 
16.3 
64.1 
42.5 
35.8 
43.5 
42.0 
40.5 
60.2 
10.1 
7.4 
6.6 
8.9 
14.0 
25.1 
19.3 
15.5 
12.3 
5.0 
7.8 
5.3 
17.1 
19.1 
19.1 
15.9 
11.1 
70.7 
47.8 
27.4 
18.0 
39.1 
63.7 


Cents 
47.3 
43.7 
34.9 
27.5 
18.6 
45.9 
54.8 
60.2 
39.7 
45.1 
38.8 
17.0 
15.6 
67.0 
42.2 
36.0 
40.5 
27.9 
34.5 
63.6 
11.9 
8.4 
6.9 
11. 1 
14.6 
30.4 
21.7 
18.3 
11.7 
5.0 
5.6 
4.4 
16.8 
18.7 
19.4 
15.2 
22.9 
74.3 
48.4 
28.3 
28.9 
44.3 
65.8 


SILVER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Year. 
(Fisc'I) 


1885 .  . 

1386.  . 

1387.  . 
1S88 .  . 
1389 .  . 
1.390.  . 
]391.  . 

1892 .  . 

1893 .  . 

1894 .  . 


Domes. 


Dollars. 
21,634,551 
19,158,051 
17,005,036 
20,635,420 
25,284,662 
22,378,557 
14,033,714 
16,765,067 
23,559,254 
39,069,087 
40,119,428 
53,196.559 


Total, 
(inc.  for) 


Dollars. 
33,753,633 
29,511,219 
26,296,504 
28,037,949 
36,689,248 
34,873,929 
22,590,988 
32.810,559 
40,737,319 
50,451,265 
47,295,286 
60.541.670 


Imp'ts. 


Dollars. 
16,550,627 
17,850,307 
17,260,191 
15,403,669 
18,678,215 
21,032,984 
18,026,880 
19,955,086 
23,193,252 
13,286,552 
20,211,179 
28.777.186 


Year. 
(Fisc'I) 


1900. 
1901. 
1902, 
1903.' 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907, 
1908. 


Exports, 


Domes. 


Dollars. 
56,541,823 
47,829,645 
51,168,770 
52,464,345 
58,778,779 
45,971,249 
40,121,497 
37,986,864 
36,764.431 
56,967,467 
44,695,151 
52,473,292 


Total, 
(inc .  for) 


Dollars. 
61,946,638 
55,105,239 
56.319,055 
56,712,275 
64,285,180 
49,732,390 
44,250,259 
49,472,702 
48,848,812 
65,869,063 
56,739,073 
57,921,202 


Imp'ts 


Year. 
(Fis- 
cal,) 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913 . 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Domes.  (TotaK^ 


Dollars 
54.500,308 
53.094,567 
60,068,925 
58,522,368 
67.184,664 
52,567,351 
45,977.181 
53,171,760 
74,001,157 
127,705,661 
286,779,434 
138,796,365 


Dollars 
55,682.792 
55,286,861 
64,749.958 
64,890,665 
71,614,311 
54,965,023 
50,942,187 
59,791.523 
78,279.931 
139,181,399 
301,174,560 
179,037,266 


Imp'ts. 


Dollars. 
43,9.54.810 
45,217,194 
45,937.24.9 
47,0.50,219 
41,268,516 
30,326,604 
29,U0,.323 
34  154,375 
35.003,563 
70.328,153 
78.825,266 
102,899,506 


COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINTS. 


Year. 
(Calendar.) 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


■897  . 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


Gold. 


Dollars 
20.467,182 
29,232,005 
34,787  222 
56,997,020 
79.5^6,160 
59  616.357 
47,053,060 
76,0^8,485 
77,985,7.57 

111,3-4.220 
99,272,942 

101,735,187 
47,184,852 
43,683,792 

233,402.400 


Silver. 


Dollars. 
39,202,90^ 
27,518  856 
12.641.0-^8 
8  801,739 
9.200  350 
5.698,010 
23,089,899 
18,487,297 
23,02'*.033 
26,061 .5i9 
36,345,321 
30,838,460 
30,028,167 
19,874,440 
15.695,609 


Minor. 


Dollars. 
1.384,792 
1,312,441 
961,480 
1,134,931 
438,177 
882,430 
8,52,718 
1,526,100 
1.124,835 
1,837,451 
2.031,137 
2,120,122 
2,447,796 
2,251,281 
1,683.529 


Total. 


Dollars. 
61,054,882 
58  0d3,302 
48.389,780 
66,933,690 
89,184,683 
66,196,798 
70,975,6^7 
96,041,882 
102.144.625 
139,243,191 
137,649,401 
134,693,770 
79,660,815 
65.809,513 
250, 781,. 539 


Year. 
(Calendar.) 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915.. 
1916 . . 
1917., 
1918. 
1919  . , 


Gold 


Dollars. 
49.638,400 
77,538,045 

131,907,490 

131,638.632 
88,776,907 

104,723,735 
56,176,822 
17,498,522 
25,433.377 
53,457,817 
23,968,401 
18.525,026 
10,014 
None.  , 
None.  ^ 


Silver. 


Dollars 
6.332,180 
10,651.087 
13,178,435 
12.391,777 
8,087,852 
3,740,468 
6,457,301 
7,340,995 
3,184,228 
6,083,823 
4,114,082 
8,880,800 
29.412,300 
25,473.029 
11.068,400 


Minor. 


Dollars. 
2,298.555 
2,890.908 
3.042,126 
1.468,738 
1.756,388 
3,036,929 
3,156.726 
2.577,386 
4.667,335 
2,208,071 
2.062,839 
6,337,550 
6,118,089 
5,972,682 


Financial — Gold  and  Silver  Production;  Imports;  Exports.  433 

COLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  SINCE  1493. 

(From  1493  to  1885,  table  of  averages  compiled  by  Dr.  Adolph  SoetbeeV;  other  figures  represent  estimates 

of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.) 


1493-1520 . 
1521-1544 . 
1545-1560 . 
1561-1580 . 
1581-1600 . 
1601-1620. 
1621-1640 . 
1641-1660 . 
1661-1680. 
1681-1700 . 
1701-1720 . 
1721-1740 . 
1741-1760 . 
1761-1780. 
1781-1800 . 
1801-1810 . 
1811-1820. 
1821-1830 . 
1831-1840 . 
1841-1850 . 
1851-1855 . 
1856-1860 . 

1861  

1862   

1863  

1864  

1865   

1866  

1867   

1868   


1870 . .  . 
1871 . .  . 
1872 . .  . 
1873 . .  . 
1874  . .  . 
1875 . .  . 
1876..  . 

1877  . .  . 

1878  . .  . 


Gold 
Ozs.  fine. 


Total 
for  ver\ 
5,221,160 
5,524,656 
4,377,544 
4,398,120 
4,745,340 
5,478,360 
5,336,900 
5,639,110 
5,954,180 
6,921,895 
8,243,26C 
12,268,-!,4Q 
15,824,230 
13,3J3,315 
11,438,970 
5,715,627 
3,679,568 
4,570,444 
6,522,913 
17,605,018 
32,051,621 
32,431,312 
5,949,58: 
5,949,582 
5,949,582 
5,949,582 
5,949,582 
6,270,086 
6,-270,"~ 
6,270,086 
6,270,086 
6,270,086 
5,591,014 
5,591,014 
4,653,675 
4,-390,031 
4,716,563 
5,016,488 
5,512,196 
5,761.114 


Gold. 
Value. 


Dollars. 
107,931,000 
114,205,000 
90,492,000 
90,917,000 
~  98,095,000 
113,248,000 
110,324,000 
116.571,000 
123.084,000 
143,088,000 
170,403,000 
253,611,000 
327,11'6,000 
275,211,000 
236,464,000 
118,152,000 
76,063,000 
94,479,000 
134,841,000 
363,928,000 
662,566,000 
670,415,000 
122,989.000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
115,577,000 
115,577,000 
96,200,000 
90.750,000 
97,500,000 
103,700,000 
113,947,200 
119.092.800 


Silver. 
Ozs.  fine. 


Total 
for  period 
42,309.4(10 
69,598,32.' 
160,287,G4U 
192,578,500 
269,352,700 
271,924,700 
253,084,800 
235,530,900 
216,691,000 
219,841,700 
228,650,800 
277,261,600 
342,812,235 
419,711,820 
565,235,580 
287,469,225 
173,857,555 
148,070,040 
191,758,675 
250,903,422 
142,442,986 
145,477,142 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
35,401,972 
43,051,583 
43,051,583 
43,051,583 
43,051,583 
43,051.583 
63.317,014 
63,317,014 
63,267,187 
55.300,781 
62,261,719 
67,753.125 
62,679,916 
73.38r..451 


Silver. 
C'ng.  Val. 


Dollars. 
54,703,000 
89.986,000 
207,240,000 
248.990,0(M3 
348,254,000 
351,579,000 
327,221,000 
304,525,000 
280,166,000 
284,240,000 
295,629,000 
358,480,090 
443,232,000 
542,658,000 
730,810,000 
371,677,000 
224,786,000 
191,444,000 
247,930,000 
324,400.000 
184,169,000 
188,092.000 
45,772,000 
45,772.000 
45,772,000 
45,772,000 
45,772,000 
55,663,000 
55,663.000 
55,663,000 
55,663.000 
55,663,000 
81,864,000 
81,864,000 
81,800,000 
71,500,000 
80,500,000 
87,600,000 
81,040,700 
94.882,200 


Gold. 
Ozs.  fine. 


Total 
for  per'd. 
5,262,174 
5.148,880 
4,983,742 
4.934,086 
4,614,588 
4,921,169 
5,245,572 
5,135,679 
5,116,861 
5,330,775 
5,973,790 
5,749,306 
6.320,194 
7,094,266 
7,618,811 
8,764,362 
9,615,190 
9,783,914 
11.420,068 
13,877.806 
14,837,775 
12,315,135 
12,025,527 
14,354,680 
15,852,620 
16,804,372 
18,396,451 
19,471,080 
19,977,260 
21,422,244 
21.965,111 
22,022,180 
12,348,313 
22,549,335 
22,249,596 
21,240,416 
22,674,568 
21,970,788 
20,289,546 
18,427,232 


Gold. 
Value. 


Dollars. 
108,778,800 
106,436,800 
103,023,100 
101,996,600 
95,392,000 
101,729,600 
108,435.60'^ 
106,164,900 
105,774.900 
110,196,900 
123,489,200 
118,848  700 
130,650,000 
146,651,500 
157,494,800 
181,175,600 
198,763,600 
202,251,600 
236,073,700 
286,879,700 
306,724,100 
254,576,-300 
260,992,900 
296,737,600 
327,702,200 
347,377,:" 
380,288,700 
402,503,000 
412,966,600 
422,836,900 
454,059  100 
455,239,100 
461,939,700 
466,136,100 
459,939,900 
439,078,260 
468,724,918 
454,176,500 
419,422,100 
380,924,700 


Silver. 
Ozs.  fine. 


Total 
for  period. 
74,383,495 
74,795,273 
79,0^0,872 
86,472,091 
89,175,023 
81,567,801 
91,609,959 
93.297,290 
90,123.586 
108,827,606 
120,213,611 
126,095,062 
137,170,919 
153,151,762 
165,472,621 
164,610,394 
167,800,960 
157,061,370 
160,421,082 
169,055,253 
168,337,453 
173,591,364 
173,011,283 
162,763,483 
167,689,322 
164,195,266 
172,317,688 
165,054,497 
184,206,984 
203,131,404 
212,149,023 
221,715,673 
226,192,923 
224,310,654 
223,907,843 
168,452,942 
184,204,745 
168,843,000 
174,187,800 
197,394,900 


Silver. 
C'ng.  Val. 


Dollars. 
96.172,600 
96,705,000 
102,168,400 
111,802,300 
115,297,000 
105,461,400 
118,445,200 
120,626,800 
124,281,000 
140,706,400 
1,55,427,700 
163,032,000 
177,352,300 
198,014,400 
213,944,400 
212,829,600 
216,566,900 
203,069,200 
207,413,000 
218,576,800 
217.648,200 
224,441,200 
223.691,300 
210,441,900 
216,810,300 
212,292,900 
222.794,500  , 
213.403,800  ; 
238,166,600  I 
262,634,500 
274,293,700 
286,662,700 
292,451.500 
290,017,800 
289,497,000 
217,797,743 
238,163,710 
218,302,060 
225,212,509 
255,217,648 


Commercial  values  of  silver  for  single  years  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  fine  ounces  by  annual 
average  prices  of  silver. 

For  1915  figures  of  the  previous  year  are  repeated  for  those  countries  from  which  no  returns  were  received. 


COLD  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS: 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
L890 
1891 
1892 
\893 


Domestic. 


$36,229,676 
68,231,158 
28,442,776 
28,580,609 
64,581,678 
48,377,502 
44,472,038 
32,645,486 
61,543,545 
29,431,757 
22,359,101 
6,632,570 
4,145,085 
1,775,039 
1,826,307 
31,403,625 
8,920,909 
35,294,204 
2,741,559 
32,766,066 
5,705,304 
12,560,084 
54,930,332 
13,403,632 
84,939,551 
43,321,351 
102,068,153 


Total 
(Inc. foreign) 


$39,026,627 
72>.396,344 
36,003,498 
33,635,962 
66,686,208 
49,548,760 
44,856,715 
34,042,420 
66,980,977 
31,177,050 
26,590,374 
9,204,455 
4,.587,614 
3,639,025 
2,565,132 
32,587,: 
11,600,; 
41,081,957 
8,477,892 
42,952,191 
9,701,187 
18,376,234 
59,952,285 
17,274,491 
86,362,654 
50,195,327 
108,680,844 


Imports. 


$17,024,866 
8,737,443 
14,132,568 
12,056,950 
6,883,5fil 
8,717,458 
8,682,447 
19,503,137 
13,696,793 
7,992,709 
26,246,234 
13,330,215 
•  5,624,948 
80,758,396 
100,031,259 
34,377,054 
17,734,149 
22,831,317 
26,691,696 
20,743,349 
42,910,601 
43,934,317 
10,284,858 
12,943,342 
18,232,567 
49,699,454 
21,174,381 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903 . 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


,487,354 
218,307 
,934,336 
152,522 
470,371 
,478,412 
,693,893 
,635,309 
,761,438 
,584,640 
,195,987 
.146,743 
,847,474 
579,479 
196,042 
241,464 
;569,714 
,810,820 
,495,479 
,704,551 
,515,004 
,229,912 
,254,731 
,948,025 
,441,940 
,340,663 
,766.467 


Total 
(Inc. foreign) 


$76,978,061 
66,468,481 
112,409,947 
40,361,580 
15,406,391 
37,.522,08C 
48,266,759 
53.185,177 
48,568,950 
47,090,59. 
81,459,981 
92,594,024 
38,.573,591 
51,399,176 
72,432,924 
91,531,818 
118,563,215 
22,509, 653 
57,328,348 
77,762,622 
112,038,529 
146,224,148 
90,249,548 
291,921,225 
190,850,224 
116,575,535 
466.592,606 


Imports. 


,$72,449,119 
36,384,760 
33,525,065 
85,014,780 
120,391,674 
88,954,603 
44,573,184 
66,051,187 
52,021,254 
44,982,027 
99,055,368 
53,648,961 
96,221,730 
114,510,249 
148,337,321 
44,003,989 
43,339,905 
73,607,013 
48,936,500 
69,194,025 
66,538,659 
171,568,755 
494,009,301 
977,176,026 
124,413,483 
62,363,733 
150,540,200 
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Financial — Gold  and  Silv 


er. 


UNITED  STATES  GOLD  AND  SSLVER   PRODUCTION   SINCE  1792. 

(The  estimate  1792-1873  is  by  R.  W.  Rayraond,  Com.  of  Mining  Statistics;  since  by  Director  of  Mint.) 


Cal'dar 
Years. 


1792  to  31 
July,  1834 
July  31, 
1834,  to  31 
Dec,  1844 

1845   

1846   

1847   

Total.. 

1848   

1849   

18.50  

1851-18.55. 
1856-1860 . 
1861-1865. 
1866-1870 . 

1871  

1872  

Total.. 

1873   

1874   

1875   

1876  

1877   

1878   

1879  . .  .V. . 

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  


677,2.50 


362,812 
48,762 
55,341 
43,005 


1,187,170 


483,750 
1,935,000 
2,418,750 
14,270,625 
12,384,000 
10.716,271 
12.225,570 
2,104,312 
1.741,500 


58,279,778 


1,741,500 
1,620,122 
1,619,009 
1,931,575 
2.268,662 
2,477,109 
1,881.787 
1,741,500 
1.678,612 
1,572.187 
1,451,250 
1,489,950 
1,538,?73 


$14,000,000 


7,560,000 
1,008,000 
1,140,000 
889,000 


24,537,000 


10,000,000 
40.000,000 
50,000,000 
295,000,000 
256,000.000 
221,525,000 
252.725,000 
43,500,000 
36,000,000 


1,204,750,000 


36.000,000 
33,490,900 
33,467,900 
39,929,200 
46,897,400 
51,206,400 
38,900,000 
36.000,000 
34,700,000 
32,50u,000 
30,000,000 
30,80Q,000 
31.801.000 


Insi^n'ant 


193,400 
38,700 
38,700 
38,700 


309,500 


38.700 
38.700 
38,700 
193.500 
309.400 
28,810,600 
49,113,200 
17,789,100 
22,236,300 


118.568.200 


27,650,400 
28,868,200 
24.539,300 
29,996,200 
30,777,800 
35,022,300 
-31,565,.500 
30,318,700 
33,257,800 
36,196,900 
.35  732,800 
37,743  800 
39.909.400 


$253,400 
50,200 
50.300 
50,600 


404.. 500 


•50,500 
50,700 
50,900 
2-59,400 
418,300 
38,674,300 
65,261,100 
23,588,300 
29,296,400 


1.57,749,900 


35,881,600 
36,917,500 
30,485,900 
34,919,800 
36,991,-500 
40,401.000 
35,477,100 
34,717,000 
37,657,500 
41,105-,900 
39,618,400 
41,921,300 
42.503.50a 


CAL  DAR 

Years, 


!  886 .... 
1887  .  .  . 
1888 .... 
1889  .... 
1890 .... 
1891 .... 

1892  

1893   

1894 .... 
1395 .... 
1896  .... 
1897..  .  . 
1898 .... 
1899..  .  . 
1900 .... 
1901 .... 

1902   

1903 .... 
1904..  .  . 
1905 .... 
1906  

1907 . . . : 

1908 . .  .  . 
im .... 
1910..  .  . 
1911..  .  . 
1912..  .  . 
1913 ... 
1914  .... 
1915..  .  . 
1916..  .  . 

1917  

1918..  .  . 
1919  . .  .  . 
1792-1919 


Fine  ozs. 


1,686.788 
I  603,049 
1,604,478 
1,594,775 
1,-588,877 
1,604,840 
1,597,098 
1,7.39.323 
l,910,8i:] 
2,254,76'': 
2,568,132 
2,774.935 
3.118,.398 
3,437,210 
3,839,897 
3,805,500 
3,870,000 
3,560,000 
3,892,480 
4,178,592 
4,565,333 
4,374,287 
4,574,340 
4,821,700 
4,657,018 
4,687,053 
4,520,719 
4,299,784 
4,572,976 
4.887,604 
4,479,056 
4,051,440 
3,320,784 
2,918,628 
195,509,526 


Value. 


$34,869,(300 
33,136.000 
33.167,500 
32,967,000 
32,845.000 
33.175,000 
33,015,000 
35,955,000 
39,500,000 
46,610.000 
53,088.000 
57,363,000 
64,463,000 
71,053,400 
79,171,000 
78,666,700 
80,000,000 
73, .59 1,700 
80,464,700 
86,337,700 
94,373,800 
93,435,700 
94,560  000 
99,673,400 
96,269,100 
96,890,000 
93,451,500 
88,884,400 
94  .531,800 

401,03.?,700 
92,590,300 
83,750,700 
68.646,700 
60,333,400 
4,041,534,800 


;S  SILVER. 


ring  ozs.    Com.  val. 


39,691.000 
41.721.600 
45,792.700 
50,094  500 
54,516,309 
58,330,000 
63^00,000 
60,000,000 
49,500,000 
55,727.000 
58,834.800 
53.860.000 
54,438,000 
54,761.500 
57,647,000 
55,214,000 
55,500.000 
54,300.000 
57,682,806 
58.938,355 
56,517,900 
56.514,700 
52,440,800 
54,721,500 
57,137,900 
60,399,400 
63,766,800 
66,801,500 
72,455.100 
74.961,07! 
74,414,802 
71.740,400 
67,810.139 
56,682,445 
2504.099,090! 


$39,482,400 
40,887,200 
43,045,100 
46.838,400 
57,242,100 
57,630,000 
55,662,500 
46,800.000 
Si ,422; 100 
36,445.-^)00 
39.654,600 
32,316,000 
32,118,400 
32,858,700 
35,741,100 
33,128,400 
29,415,000 
29,322,000 
33,456,000 
35,952,397 
38,256.400 
37,299,700 
28.050,600 
28.4-55,200 
30,854.466 
32,615,700 
39,197,500 
40,348,100 
49,067.700 
37,397. ;U)0 
48,953,000 
59,078.100 
74,661.346 
63,533.652 

2026,426,558 


UNITED  STATES  GOLD  AND   SILVER  PRODUCTION,   1919,  BY  STATFa 


State  or 
Terri- 
tory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

State  or 
Terri- 
tory. 

Gold. 

.SfLVKK. 

Fine  ozs. 

Value. 

Fine  ozs. 

Value. 

Fine  ozs. 

Value. 

Fine  vm. 

Value. 

Alaska.  . 
Arizona. 
Cal 

481,984 
222,965 
841,638 
495,810 
34 
34,085 
0 
10 
0 
14 

116,918 

225,384 
28,319 

5 

$9,963,500 
4,609,100 
17,398,200 
10,249,300 
700 
704,600 
0 
200 
0 

'  300 
2,416,900 
4,6.59,100 

585,400 
100 

690,151 
5,702,911 
1,153,614 
5,966,606 
8 

5,933,076 
6,000 
4,142 
425,610 
75,991 
15,012,258 
7,045,395 
8-51,821 
19 

$773,570 
6,392,222 
1,293,051 
6,68., 790 
9 

6,650,207 
6,725 
4,64^' 
477,054 
85,176 
16,826,790 
7,896,972 
9.54,781 
21 

Oregon . . 
Philip.  Is. 
S.  C.  .  .  . 

S.  D  

Tenn ... 
Texas . .  . 
Utah .... 
Vt  

53,029 
41,119 

255,889 
271 
19 

109,661 
19 

0 

;  11.436 
14 

$1,096,200 
850,000 
100 
5.289,700 
5,600 
400 
2,266;«pO 
400 
0 

236,400 
300 

236,620 
15,715 

2 

12.?,0o8 
97,554 
539,483 
12.542.623 
2.200 
8 

358,270 
300 

$26-^1,220 
17.614 

109.,]4.T 
6<U,6^<1 

i4,o.-)S,!>on 

2.-IHf> 
'336 



Col     ,  ,  , 

Georgia. 
Idaho . .  . 
Illinois.  . 
Maine... 
Mich...  . 
Missouri. 
Montana 
Nevada. 
N.  Mex. 
N.  C  . . . . 

Va .  ,  ,  . 

Wash .  . . 
Wyo  

Total . 

2,918,628 

$60,333,400 

56.682,445 

$63..^;-!3,652 

Gold  value,  $20.67 -f-a  fine  ounce.    Silver  valued  at  the  average  New  York  price  of  $1  12  an  ounce 


ALASKA  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCTION  SINCE  1880. 


1880.. 
1881. , 
1882. , 
1883. , 
1884.. 
1885. , 


1890. . 
1891. , 
1892. , 
1893. 


Gold 
Value. 


$20,000 
40,000 
150.000 
301,000 
201,000 
300,000 
446,000 
675,000 
850,000 
900.000 
762,000 
900,000 
1.080.000 
1,038,000 


Silver. 


Fine  Com'l 
Ounces  Value. 


1 

y  10,320 


2,320 
8,000 
7,500 
8,000 
8,000 
8,400 


$11,146 


2,181 
7,490 
6,071 
7.920 
7.000 
6,570 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. , 
1903. 
1904. , 
1905. , 
1906. 
1907. 


Gold 
Value. 


$1,282,000 
2,328,500 
2,861,000 
2,439,500 
2,517,000 
5.602.000 
8,166,000 
6.932,700 
8.283,400 
8,683,600 
9,160,000 
15,630,000 
22,036,794 
19,349,743 


Silver. 

Fine 

Com'l 

Year. 

Ounces 

Value. 

22,261 

$14,257 

1908.  .  . 

67,200 

44.222 

1909.  .  . 

145.300 

99,087 

1910.  .  . 

116.400 

70,741 

1911.  .  . 

92.400 

54,575 

1912.  .  . 

140,100 

84,276 

1913.  .  . 

73.300 

45,494 

1914.  .  . 

47,900 

28,598 
48,-590 

1915.  .  . 

92,000 

1916.  .  . 

143,600 

77,843 

1917.  .  . 

198,700 

114.934 

1918..  . 

132,174 

80.165 

1919  .  . 

203,500 

136,345 

149.784 

98,857 

Gold 
Value. 


$19,292,818 
20,411,716 
16,126,749 
16,853,256 
17,145,951 
15,626,813 
15,764,259 
16,702,144 
17.241,713 
14.657,353 
9,480,952 
9,963,500 


Fine  (  Com'l 
Ounces  Value. 


135,67; 
147,950 
157.850 
460,231 
515.18^ 
362.563 
394,805 

1.071,782 
.379,171 

1,239,150 
847,789 
690,151 


$71,906 
76,934 
85,239 
243,923 
316,839 
218.988 
218,327 
543,393 
907,495 
1,021,060 
787.057 
773,570 


Financial — Silver  Prices  and  Ratios, 
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ANNUAL  PRICE  OF  SILVER   IN  LONDON. 

(By  the  Director  of  the  Mint.    Lowest,  highest,  and  average  quotations,  and  value  of  a  fine  ounce 
at  average  quotation,) 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
185S. 
1859 . 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865 . 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875 . 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883 . 
1884. 


Pence. 
59  1-2 


5-8 
1-2 
3-8 
3-8 
1-8 

1-4 

3-16 

1-4 

7-8 

1-4 

1-2 

3-4 

1-4 

1-2 

7-8 

1-2 

7-8 

1-16 
1-2 


Highest. 

Average 

Value. 

Ratio  1 

Calendar 

Lov/est. 

Highest. 

A  verage 

Value. 

Ratio 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Dollars . 

Pence. 

Pence. 

rcnce. 

I }01L(ITS  . 

61 

1-2 

61 

1-16 

1 

316 

15 

70 

1885 

46 

7-8 

50 

1 . 065 10 

19 

41 

61 

5-8 

61 

1 

337 

15 

46 

1886 

42 

47 

45  3-8 

■ 

20 

78 

61 

7-8 

60 

1-2 

1 

326 

15 

59 

43 

1-4 

47 

1-8 

44, 11-16 

. 97946 

21 

10 

61 

7-8 

61 

1-2 

1 

348 

15 

33 

1888 

41 

5-8 

44 

9-16 

42  7-8 

93974 

22 

00 

61 

7-8 

61 

1-2 

1 

348 

15 

33 

1889 

41 

15-16 

44 

3-8 

42  11-16 

9351 1 

22 

10 

61 

5-8 

61 

5-16 

1 

344 

15 

38 

1890 

43 

5-8 

54 

5-8 

47  3-4 

19 

75 

62 

1-4 

61 

5-16 

1 

344 

15 

38 

1891 

43 

1-2 

48 

3-4 

98800 

20 

92 

62 

3-8 

61 

3-4 

1 

353 

15 

27 

1892 

37 

7-8 

43 

3-4 

39  3-4^ 

87145 

23 

72 

61 

7-8 

61 

5-16 

1 

344 

15 

38 

1893 

30 

1-2 

38 

3-4 

35  9-16 

78030 

26 

49 

62 

3-4 

62 

1-16 

1 

36 

15 

19 

1894 

27 

31 

3-4 

32 

56 

62 

3-8 

61 

11-16 

1 

352 

15 

29 

1895 

27 

3-16 

31 

3-8 

9Q  1      1  A 
Z\)  lo-XO 

31 

60 

61 

3-8 

60 

13-16 

1 

333 

15 

50 

1896 

29 

3-4 

31 

15-16 

OU  XO-ID 

'  6756-j 

30 

59 

62 

1-8 

61 

7-16 

1 

346 

15 

35 

1897 

23 

5-8 

29 

13-16 

27  9-16 

60483 

34 

20 

61 

3-4 

61 

3-8 

1 

345 

15 

37 

1898 

25 

28 

3-8 

^  O  1 0- 1  o 

59010 

35 

03 

62 

1-2 

61 

3-8 

1 

345 

15 

37 

1899 

26 

5-8 

29 

27  7-16 

60154 

34 

36 

61 

5-8 

61 

1-16 

1 

338 

15 

44 

1900 

27 

30 

1-4 

28  5-16 

62007 

33 

33 

62 

1-4 

61 

1-8 

1 

339 

15 

43 

1901 

24 

15-16 

29 

9-16 

27  3-16 

59595 

34 

68 

61 

1-4 

60 

9-16 

1 

328 

15 

57 

1902  

21 

11-16 

26 

1-16 

24  1-16 

.'  52795 

39 

15 

01 

1-8 

60 

1-2 

1 

326 

15 

59 

1903  

21 

11-16 

28 

1-2 

24  3-4 

.54257 

38 

10 

61 

60 

7-16 

1 
1 

325 

15 

60 

1904  , 

24 

7-16 

28 

9-16 

26  13-32 

.57876 

35 

70 

60 

3-4 

60 

9-16 

328 

15 

57 

1905  

25 

7-16 

30 

5-16 

27  27-32 

.61027 

33 

87 

61 

60 

1-2 

1 

326 

15 

57 

1906  

29 

33 

1-8 

30  7-8 

.67689 

30 

54 

61 

1-8 

60 

5-16 

1 

322 

15 

63 

1907  

24 

1-4 

32 

7-16 

30  3-16 

.66152 

31 

24 

59 

15-16 

59 

3-16 

1 

29769 

15 

93 

1908  

22 

27 

24  13-32 

. 53490 

38 

64 

59 

1-2 

58 

5-16 

I 

27883 

16 

16 

1909  

23 

1-16 

24 

7-8 

23  23-32 

.52016 

39 

74 

57 

5-8 

56 

11-18 

1 

24233 

16 

64 

1910 

23 

3-16 

26 

24  21-32 

. 54077 

38 

22 

58 

1-2 

53 

1-8 

1 

16414 

17 

75 

1911  

23 

11-16 

26 

1-8 

24  19-32 

. 53928 

38 

33 

58 

1-4 

54 

13-16 

1 

20189 

17 

20 

1912  

25 

1-8 

29 

11-16 

28  1-16 

.61470 

33 

62 

55 

1-4 

52 

5-8 

1 

15358 

17 

92 

1913  

26 

7-16 

29 

3-8 

27  9-16 

. 60458 

34 

19 

53 

3-4 

51 

1-4 

1 

12392 

18 

39 

1914  

22 

1-8 

27 

1-4 

25  1-4 

.55312 

37 

37 

52 

13-16 

52 

1-4 

1 

14507 

18 

05 

22 

5-16 

27 

1-4 

23  21-32 

.51892 

39 

84 

52 

7-8 

51 

5-8 

1 

13229 

18 

25 

1916  

26 

11-16 

35 

13-16 

31  1-4 

. 68647 

30 

11 

52 

3-8 

51 

13-16 

1 

13562 

18 

20 

1917  

35 

11-16 

55 

40  14-16 

.89525 

23 

09 

51 

3-16 

50 

9-16 

1 

10874|18 

64 

1918  

42 

1-2 

49 

1-2 

47  9-16 

1 .0426 

19 

83 

51 

3-8 

50 

11-16 

1 

Il068ll8 

61 

1919  

47 

3-i 

79 

1-8 

57  1-32 

1 . 2563 

16 

45 

COMMERCIAL   RATIO   OF   SILVER   TO   GOLD,  1700-1019. 
[NOTE— From  17  /0  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer,  from  1833  to  1878  from  Pixley 
and  A  bell's  tables,  from  1879  to  1896  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and 
since  from  daily  Londqn  quotations.)  


Years. 


1700 .  . 

1701 .  . 

1702 .  . 
1703. . 

1704.  . 

1705.  . 
1706. . 
1707. . 
1708. . 
1709 .  . 
1710. . 
1711. . 
1712. . 
1713. , 
1714. , 
1715. 
1716. , 
1717. 
1718. 
1719. 
1720. 
1721 . 
1722. 
1723. 
1724. 
1725 . 
1726. 
1727. 
1728. 
1729. 
"1730. 
1731. 
1732. 
1733. 
1734. 
1735. 
1736. 
1737. 
1738. 
1739. 
1740. 
1741. 
1742. 
1743 


Ratio. 


14.81 

15.07 

15.52 

15.17 

15.22 

15.11 

15.27 

15.44 

15.41 

15.31 

15.22 

15.29 

15.31 

15  24^ 

15.13 

15.11 

15.09 

15.13 

15.11 

15.09 

15.04 

15.05 

15.17 

15.20 

15.11 

15.11 

15.15 

15.24 

15.11 

14.92 

14.81 

14.94 

15.09 

15.18 

15.39 

15.41 

15.18 

15.02 

14.91 

14.91 

14.94 

14.92 

14.85 

14.85 


Years, 


1744. . 
1745. . 
1746. . 

1 747 .  . 

1748.  . 

1749.  . 

1750.  . 

1751 .  . 

1752.  . 

1753.  . 
754 .  . 

1755. , 

1756. , 

1757. . 

1758. , 

17.59 . 

1760. 

1761 . 

1762. 

1763. 

1764. 

1765. 

1766. 

1767  . 

1768. 

17^9. 

1770. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 

1774. 

1775. 

1776. 

1777. 

1778. 

1779. 

1780. 

1781. 

1782. 

1783. 

1784. 

1785. 

1786. 

1787. 


Ratio. 


14.87 
14.98 
15. 13 
15.26 
15.11 
14.80 
14.55 
14.39 
14.54 
14.54 
14.48 
14.68 
14.94 
14.87 
14.85 
14.15 
14.14 
14.54 
15.27 
14.99 
14.70 
14.83 
14.80 
14.85 
14.80 
14.72 
14.62 
14.66 
14.52 
14.62 
14.62 
14.72 
14.55 
14.54 
14.68 
14.80 
14.72 
14.78 
14.42 
14.48 
14.70 
14.92 
14.96 
14.92 


Years. 


1788 .  . 

1789.  . 

1790.  . 

1791.  . 

1792.  . 

1793.  . 

1794.  . 

1795.  . 

1796.  . 

1797.  . 

1798.  . 

1799.  . 

1800.  . 

1801.  . 

1802 .  . 

1803 .  . 

1804 .  . 

1805.  . 

1806.  . 

1807 .  . 

1808 .  . 

1809.  . 

1810.  . 

1811.  . 

1812.  . 

1813.  . 

1814.  . 

1815.  . 

1816.  . 

1817.  . 

1818.  . 

1819.  . 

1820.  . 
1821. . 

1822 .  . 

1823.  . 

1824.  . 

1825.  . 

1826 .  . 

1827.  . 

1828.  . 

1829.  . 

1830.  . 

1831.  . 


Ratio. 


14.65 
14.75 
15.04 
15.05 
15.17 
15.00 
15.37 
15.55 
15.65 
15.41 
15,59 
15^74 
15.68 
15.46 
15.26 
15.41 
15.41 
15.79 
15.52 
15.43 
16.08 
15.96 
15.77 
15.53 
16.11 
16.25 
15.04 
15.26 
15.28 
15. 11 
15.35 
15.33 
15.62 
15.95 
15.80 
15.84 
15.82 
15.70 
15.76 
15.74 
15.78 
15.78 
15.82 
15.72 


Years,    i  Ratio. 


1832. , 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861  . 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
873. 
1874. 
1875. 


15.73 
15.93 
15.73 
15.80 
15.72 
15.83 
15.85 
15.62 
15.62 
15.70 
15.87 
15.93 
15.85 
15.92 
15.90 
15.80 
15.85 
15.78 
15.70 
15.46 
15.59 
15.33 
15.33 
15.38 
15.38 
15.27 
15.38 
15.19 
15.29 
15.50 
15.35 
15.37 
15.37 
15.44 
15.43 
15.57 
15.59 
15.60 
15.57 
15.57 
15.63 
15.93 
16.16 
16.64 


Years. 


1876. , 

1877. , 

1878. , 

1879. , 

1880. , 

1881. , 

1882 .  , 

1883 . 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907 . 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


Ratio. 


17.75 
17.20 
17.92 
18.39 
18.05 
18.25 
18.20 
18.64 
18.61 
19.41 
20.78 
21.10 
22.00 
22.10 
19.75 
20 . 92 
23.72 
26.49 
32.56 
31.60 
30.59 
34.20 
35.03 
34.36 
33.33 
34 . 68 
39.15 
38.10 
35 . 70 
33.87 
30.54 
31.24 
38.64 
39.74 
38.22 
38.33 
33.62 
34.19 
37.37 
39.84 
30.11 
23.09 
19.83 
16.45 
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Inmrance — Life. 


LIFE 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Compiled  by  Frederick  L  Hoffman,  Newark,  N,  J.) 


Amount. 


Dollars. 
68,614,189 
180,000,000 
2,262,847,000 
1.581,841,706 
3.620.057.439 
5,714,964,251 
6,481,154.483 
7,093,152,380 
7,952  989,395 
8,701,587.912 
9,593,008,148 
10,412,078,338 
11.054,255,524 
11,253,194,077 
11,486,518,261 
11.850.032,581 
12,513.125,180 
13,227  213,168 
14,578.989»903 
15,555,901,171 
16,587,378,943 
17.425,501,137 
18,349,285.339 
19,868,270;425 
21,965,594,232 
24.167,111,902 
29.274,557,871 


No.  of  Indus- 
trial Policies. 


236.674 
3,882,914 
8,798  512 
10.052;833 
11,219,296 
12,337,019 
13  448,147 
14,606,635 
15,674,384 
16.872.583 
17.841.396 
18,849.357 
19,687,675 
21,552,344 
23,044  162 
24,708,499 
26,521,655 
28,674.303 
30.537.592 
32.623,419 
34,997,474 
37,468,776 
40,453,438 
43,861,894 


Amount. 


20,633,469 
428,789,342 
1,110,078,702 
1,293,329,995 
1,468.928,342 
1,640,827,454 
1,806,894,473 
1,978,241,009 
2,135,859,103 
2,309,754,235 
2,453,616,207 
2,577,896,941 
2.668,919,698 
2,967,596,031 
3.179,489,541 
3,423,790.536 
3,684,054,893 
3,933.219.429 
4.140,151,191 
4,394,051,492 
4,767,7.59,910 
5,151,096,538 
5,629,956.453 
6,239,996,056 


Total  No  of 
Policies. 


29,407 
60,000 
839,226 
922,205 
5,202,475 
11,218,362 
12,873,783 
14,395,347 
16,030,721 
17,608.235 
19,300,656 
21,182,143 
22,494,000 
23,634,352 
24,795,137 
25,852,405 
28,087,327 
29,998,281 
32,401,762 
34,680,758 
37,448,941 
39,582,673 
42,513,683 
45,695,926 
49,050,477 
53,221.457 
53,322,722 


Amount. 


Dollars. 
68,614,189 
180,000.000 
2,262,847,000 
1,602,375,175 
4,048,846,787 
6,825,042,953 
7,774.484.478 
8,562,080,722 
9,693,816.849 
10,508,482,385 
11,571,249.157 
12,547.937,441 
13,364,009.759 
13.706,810,284 
14,064.415,202 
14,518,952,277 
15,480,721,211 
16,406,702,709 
18,002,780.439 
19,239,956,064 
20,520,598,372 
21,565,652,328 
22,743,336,831 
24,636,030,335 
27.116.690.770 
29,797,068,355 
35,514,553.927 


Tiie  1919  totals  include  6  211  group  insurance- contracts  for  $1,102,466,628. 

INCOME,  PAYMENTS,  ASSETS,  ETC. 


Total 
Ijicome. 


Dollars. 
80.537,990 
196.938,069 
325.452,134 
365,368,062 
400,603,257 
457.965,754 
504.527.705 
553,639,900 
599  081,882 
642,058,530 
667.185,592 
678,656,595 
703,930,149 
748,027,892 
781.011,249 
836,160,804 
893,391,717 
945,586,094 
985,037,362 
1,043,083.337 
1,117,860,328 
1,249,491,387 
1,324,586,741 
1,556,998,189 


Payments  to 
Policy  Holders  1 


Dollars. 
55.881,794 
90,007,819 
146,804,522 
159,987,686 
168.687,601 
192.398.489 
199,883,721 
225,842,072 
247,052.831 
204.968.883 
287,325,629 
309,696,977 
335,777,925 
360,730  904 
387,302,073 
414,268,448 
448,817,715 
469.588,123 
509,455,142 
544,705,320 
566,386,275 
590,183,247 
710,201,684 
739.117  418 


Dollars. 
452,680,651 
770,972,061 
1,462,651,318 
1,595,208,408 
1.742,414,173 
1.910,784,985 
2,091,822,851 
2,265,221,193 
2,498,960,968 
2,706,186,867 
2,924,253.848 
3,052,732,353 
3,380,294,090 
3,643.857,971 
3,875,877,059 
4.164,491,688 
4,409,392.521 
4,658,696,337 
4,935,252,793 
5,190.310,353 
5,536,607,483 
5,940,622,780 
6,529,620,899 
6,742,577.790 


Liabilities. 


Dollars. 

'  ■678,68 1,369 
1,245,786,245 
1,365,873,943 
1,493,378,709 
1,640,289,306 
1,798,136,861 
1,978,823,571 
2,168,468,541 
2,372,573,020 
2,557,049,863 
2,736,329,746 
2,939,482,079 
3,170,492,711 
3,385,821,478 
3,645,906,544 
3,879,825,515 
4,136,361.869 
4,364,.563,505 
4,648,524,264 
4,966,580.921 
5,335,513.267 
6,201,990,207 
6,426,857,244 


Surplus. 


Dollars 

'  '92,290.752 
216,865.073 
229,334.40.^ 
249,035.4r.4 
270.495,679 
293,685,990 
286,397,622 
330,492,427 
333,613,847 
367.203,985 
316,402,607 
440,812,011 
473,365,260 
490,055.571 
518,585,144 
529.467,006 
522,334,468 
570,689,288 
541,786,089 
570,026,562 
605.109,513 
327,630,692 
315,720,546 


NEW  YORK  STATE  LIFE  INSURANCE  DATA. 

New  York  State  life  insurance  companies  (as  of  Jan.  1.  1920) — real  estate,  market  value.  $79,929,434; 
mortgage  loans,  $698,043,206;  collateral  loans  $507,302;  loans  on  policies,  $380,618,100;  bonds  and  stocks 
owned,  $1,921,961,146;  cash  in  office  and  bank  ,$42,837,130;  interest  and  rent  due  and  accrued.  $42,181,830. 
net  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums,  $47,776,337;  all  other  assets,  including  premium  not«s,  $19,716,270: 
total  assets,  $3,233,570,755;  reinsurance  reserve,  $2,733,483,715;  policy  claims  unpaid,  $30,172,978;  dividend;- 
to  policy  holders  due  and  unpaid,  including  t.hose  left  on  deposit,  $14,312,793;  dividends  declared  on  or  ap- 
portioned to  annual  and  deferred  dividend  policies  payable  in  1920,  $79,485,222;  amount  set  apart  on  deferred 
dividend  policies,  $192,400,933;  special  reserve  funds  $77,697,255;  other  liabilities,  $54,727,964;  total  lia- 
bilities and  other  funds,  excluding  capital  and  surplus,  $3,182,280,861;  capital,  $1,733,100;  surplus,  $49.- 
656,794;  first  year's  premiums  on  original  policies,  $72,849,932;  total  ')ew  premiums,  $87,669,327;  renewal 
premiums.  $300,766,254;  extra  premiums  for  disability,  war  risks,  etc.,  $4,427,655;  total  premium  income, 
$486,917,640;  interest,  $140,696,162;  rent,  $8,069,406;  profit  on  sales  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets,  $4,371,108 
other  income,  $48,598,127;  total  income,  $688,652,443;  death  claims,  $152,374,260:  endowments,  $61,745,784 
disability  claims  and  additional  accidental  death  benefils,  .$628,253;  annuities,  $6,199,179;  lapsed,  surrendered 
and  purchased  policies,  $62,245,178;  dividends  to  policy  holders,  $78,298,160;  commissions,  $43,378,486: 
salaries,  medical  fees  and  other  charges  of  employees.  $54,033,107;  loss  on  sale  of  maturity  of  ledger  assets, 
$2,807,380.  other  disbursements,  $154,735,161;  total  disbursements,  $616,444,949;  total  insurance  in  force 
Jan.  1.  1919,  $8,883,769,167;  issued  during  1919,  $2,100,411,832;  revived  and  inerea.sed  in  1919,  $83,692,930; 
ended  in  1919  by  death,  $114,981,624;  ended  in  1919  by  maturity,  $57,118,210;  ended  in  1019  for  other 
reasons,  $517,170,434;  insurance  in  force  Jan.  1,  1920.  $10,378,603,661.  ,  ^^^^ 

Life  insurance  in  force  in  New  York  State,  placed  by  State  and  out-Stat^e  companies,  on  Jan,  1.  1920. 
totaled  $5,473,026,587,  of  which  $249,584,182  was  group,  and  $1,208,993,061  was  industrial. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE  RESUME,  BY  YEARS. 


Year. 

Premium  Income. 

Claim  Payments . 

Payments  to 
Policyholders. 

Reserve  Increase 
(Over  Previous 
Year) . 

Payment>s  to 
Policyh'rs  Plus 
Reserve  Incr. 

1910  

§109,510,535 

$37,143,007 

$45,128,890 

$28,098,628 

$73,227,518 

116,904,962 

39,090,490 

49,002,707 

31,910,106 

80,912,813 

125,224,393 

41,245,918 

52,601,384 

41,647,825 

94,249,209 

1913  

133,767,046 

44,542,306 

57,442,253 

46,049,835 

103,492,088 

1914.  

143,290,619 

47,926,020 

64,067,359 

43,378,401 

107,445,760 

1915   

154,293.399 

49,107,021 

66,492, 5S1 

61,897,197 

118,389,778 

1910  

'1917  

164,966,333 

54,635,165 

72,049,045 

66,124,188 

138,173,233 

178,980,442 

.59,161,651 

77,660,796 

65.523,922 

143,184,718 

1918  

196,408,962 

89,503,638 

110,515,615 

67,153,715 

177,669,330 

1919  

225,097,027 

67,0  34,013 

88,598,561 

92,306,786 

180,905.347 

FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
(From  the  Insurance  Year  Book  of  the  Spectator  Company,  New  York.) 


Year 
(Calendar) . 


Income  Stock 
and  Mutual 
Companies. 


Losses  Paid 
by  Stock  and 
Mutual 
Companies. 


Income 
Lloyd's  and 

Similar 
Companies. 


Losses  Paid 
by  Lloyd's 
and  Similar 
Companies. 


Total 
Income 
All 

Companies. 


Total  Pay- 
ments by  All 
Companies  to 
PolicyH'ders. 


1890. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Dollars. 
157,857,983 
193,312.577 
216,452,381 
239,468,206 
258,340,036 
278,340,036 
293,224,649 
350,285,740 
338,232,409 
334,490,040 
360,545.341 
381,545,814 
388y462,193 
406,336,104 
416,975.367 
430,873,256 
459,361,260 
535,753,022 
681,921,517 
772,739,806 
884,165,884 


Dollars. 
75,334,517 
108,307,171 
112,008,998 
113,147,727 
112,817,357 
151,264,900 
125,074,600 
276,795,627 
145,597,362 
165,489,578 
154,430,781 
166.789,763 
183.476,741 
188,081,546 
202,694,933 
224,639,583 
221,701,359 
244,812,685 
293,842,174 
335,921,319 
335,589,611 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


2,972.800 
2,888,366 
3,337,939 
3,637,254 
4,298,640 
4,578,875 
4,719,072 
4,111,214 
4,504,793 
4,424,249 
4r623,320 
9,859,954 
12,6.34,377 
13,745,503 
14,002,857 
21,635,852 
24,145,668 


1,057,238 
1,538,505 
1,371,417 
1,441,353 
1,616,001 
1,865,181 
1,938,834 
1,644,002 
1.440,809 
1,991,618 
2,102,110 
3,575,440 
4,469,546 
5,653,324 
5,867,957 
10,470,111 
8',738,802 


Dollars. 
157,857,983 
198,312,577 
216,452,381 
239,468,206 
261,431,401 
281,228,402 
296,562,588 
353.922,994 
342,531.049 
339.068.915 
365,264,413 
385,657,028 
392,966,986 
410,760,353 
421,598,687 
4401733,210 
474>626,373 
550)010,315 
695,924,374 
794,375,658 
908,311,552 


Dollars. 
80,768,012 
116,753,281 
121,020,924 
123,332,012 
124,434,065 
165,658,558 
140,825,191 
293,649,192 
163,436,624 
185,163,126 
175,461,211 
189,143.026 
203,689.509 
207,915,120 
220,543,616 
244,387.590 
237.312.569 
267.518,465 
299.710.131 
371.745,324 
372,032,530 


TJie  last  two  columns  include  operations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 


FSRE   LOSSES  EN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Estimated  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce.) 


Year 
(Calendar.) 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Loss, 


$78,102,285 
64,630,600 
68,265,800 
64,315,900 
77,703,700 
74,643,400 
81,280,900 
84,505,024 
100,149,228 
110,008,61^ 
102,818,796 
104,924,750 


Year  ' 
(Calendar.) 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Loss, 


$120,283,055 
110,885,665 
123,046,833 
108,993,792 
143,764,967 
151,516,098 
167,544,370 
440,006,484 
142,110,233 
118.737,420 
116,354,575 


Year 
(Calendar.) 


1898, , . 
1899. . . 
1900.. . 
1901.. . 
1902.. . 
1903.. . 
1904.. . 
1905.. . 
1906.. . 
1907,. . 
1908.. . 


Loss. 


$130,593,905 
153,597,830 
160,929,805 
165,817,810 
161,078,040 
145,302,155 
229,198,050 
165,221,650 
518,611,800 
215,084,709 
217,885,850 


Year 
(Calendar.) 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Loss. 


$188,705,150 
214,003,300 
217,004,575 
206,438,900 
203,763.550 
221,439,350 
172,033,200 
214,530,995 
250,753,640 
290,959,885 
269,000.775 


For  Are  losses  in  New  York  City  see  index, 
conflagration-earthquake. 


The  1906  figures  in  above  table  include  the  San  Francisco 


RECORD  OF  NEW  BNCORPORATIONS. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  as  specially  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  of  companies  incorporated  in  the  Eastern  States  during  the  last  three  years  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more: 


1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

Jan  

Feb , . . 
Mar. .  , 
Apr.  .  . 
May, . . 
June. . . 
July.. , 

$380,865,000 
248,975,000 
252,950,000 
394,450,000 
548 .000,000 
1 .208,000,000 
1,230,000,000 

$209,285,000 
120,650,000 
128,620.000 
169,375^0 
213,372,000 
144,400,000 
90,725,000 

$244,450,000 
283,815,000 
281,000,000 
361,510,000 
388,481,000 
352,-584,000 
416,350,000 

Aug . . . 
Sept. . . 

Oct  

Nov . . . 
Dec .  .  . 

$677,000,000 
1,402.843,500 
2.192,607.500 
1.192,250,000 
919,014,000 

$77,975,000 
132,925,000 
57,665,000 
94,260,000 
68,200,000 

$382,100,000 
202,500,000 
308,513,700 
285,590,000 
186,350,000 

Total 

$11,646,955,000 

$1,507,452,000 

$3^693,243,700 
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Insurance — Fraternal;  Experience  Table, 


CHIEF  FRATERNAL  ORDERS  DOING  BUSINESS  IN   NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Orders. 


Assets 
Jan.  1, 
1920. 


Liabilities 
Jan.  1, 
1920. 


Income 
in  1919. 


Disbarse- 
ments  in 
1919. 


Insurance 
in  Force 
Jan.  1,  1920. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Aid  Association  for  Lutherans,  Wis  

Anc.  Order  Untd.  Workmen  of  Conn.,  Conn. . 
Artisans'  Order  of  Mutual  Protection,  Benn.. 

Ben  Hur,  Supreme  Tribe,  Ind  f  

Brith  Abraham,  Independent  Order,  U.  S.  A . 
Brith  Abranam  (Order  of),  U.S.  Grand  Lodge 
Brith  Sholom,  Ind.  Ord.  U.S.  Grand  Lodge, Pa. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  Iowa  

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion  

Catholic  Knights  of  America,  Mo  

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association  

Catholic  Women's  Benevolent  Legion  

Columbian  Circle,  111  

Foresters,  Ind.  Order,  Canada  

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle,  Pa  

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  

French  Canadian  Artisans'  Society,  Canada . . 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of.  Tenn  

Golden  Seal  Assurance  Society  

Gr.  Carniolian  Slovenian  Catholic  Union,  111. . 

Knights  ol  Columbus  

Knights  of  Pythias  Ins.  Dept.,  Ind  

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Assn.,  Pa  

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees,  Mich  

L'Union  St.  Jean,  Baptiste  d'Amerique,  R.  I. 

Maccabees,  Mich  

Ma-sor-ic  Mut.  Life  Assn.  of  the  Dist.  Col.,  D.C 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  111  

Natioaal  Protective  Legion  

National  Slovak  Society  of  the  U.S.A.,  Penn.. 

National  Union  Assurance  Society,  Ohio  

Order  of  Knights  of  St.  Joseph,  Ohio  

Polish  Nat.  Alliance  of  U.  S.  ol  Nor.  Am.,  111. . 

Protected  Home  Circle,  Pa  

Royal  Arcanum,  Mass  

Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  111  

Serb  Federation  "Sloga"  

Slovenic  National  Benefit  Society,  111  

Travelers  Protective  Assn.  of  America,  Mo..  . 

Ukrainian  National  Association,  N.  J  

Women's  Benetit  Assn.  ot  M.aocAbees,  Mich.. 

Woodmen  Circle,  Supreme  For'-st,  Neb  

Woodmen  of  the  World,  Sov.  Camp,  Neb .... 

Workmen's  Circle  

Workmen's  Sick  &  Death  Ben.  Fund,  U.S..^.. 

Total  for  all  fraternal  orders  


1,391,462 
868,200 
1,479,446 
2,115,159 
1,276,736 
161,510 
347,530 
4,471,184 
4,149,439 
1,103,182 
1,446.350 
632,137 
624,372 
44,388,487 
591,890 
1,333,408 
4,436,611 
164,261 
721,462 
678,685 
9.743,792 
11:264.8.54 
4,552,007 
J  ,005,378 
'  1,370,374 
14,740,768 
2,202,756 
14,887,150 
179,833 
1,767,219 
1,599,307 
82,930 
4^708,360 
891,963 
7,547,061 
3,447,766 
379,339 
585,590 
500,493 
503,386 
13,323,313 
8,051,750 
37,765,572 
1,191,434 
1,290,6' 


11,882 
589,372 
34.081 
133,530 
224,797 
108,282 
53,329 
1,297,380 
4,104,999 
107,655 
563,594' 
29,500 
105,161 
43,725,170 
465,228 
37,132 
52,885 
47,920 
632,226 
37,625 
212,159 
10,328,801 
40,679 
88,960 
18,374 
1,785,100 
2,150,977 
2,647,341 
70,776 
256,838 
459,240 
310 
388,305 
185,000 
568,921 
513,430 
350,601 
69,185 
84,048 
118,767 
247,098 
640,416 
3,204,681 
84,793 
42,655 


401,622 
232,718 
476,103 
1,790,131 
1,530,405 
426,756 
433,057 
3,927.117 
403,684 
634,737 
1,333,144 
278,103 
547,956 
5,543,»91 
475,860 
360,804 
1,126,303 
555,384 
254,663 
332,093 
3,106,697 
3,087,093 
2,456,682 
674,543 
425,460 
7,757,939 
1,037,629 
22,138,200 
360,847 
871,647 
3,177,490 
106,147 
2,156,695 
1,488,702 
6,996,252 
3,826,229 
319,318 
634,501 
692,365 
252,502 
3,219,426 
3,292,186 
18,127,964 
837,885 
660,086 


229,099 
181,841 
363,293 
1,445,795 
1,596,537 
435,753 
482.232 
4,629,691 
308,605 
689,601 
1,367.618 
221,448 
529,795 
7,310,284 
476,052 
274,716 
758,615 
545,162 
253,822 
167,635 
2,291,136 
2,325,627 
1,925,467 
555,572 
292,325 
8,030,687 
620,974 
23.874,701 
377,666 
540,332 
3,232,884 
84,765 
2,001,069 
1,659,117 
5,825,861 
4,268,140 
273,930 
560.447 
527,513 
149,750 
2,336,614 
2.716,59:^ 
19,740.943 
606,550 
481,402 


12,616,693 
6.020,547 
20,426,750 
79,365,794 
81,293,500 
12.566,750 
23,941,500 
363.277,500 
11,984,000 
19,189,335 
25,646,898 
9.452,375 
24,557,000 
171,064.927 
12,705.968 
6,551,750 
34,957,035 
14,247.225 
13,957,755 
10,364.500 
176,766,562 
101.248.894 
106.674.250 
32,950,750 
15.205.025 
352,343,547 
37.657,924 
1,627,088,500 
12,197,617 
29.473,750 
75,185,412 
7,370.000 
68.984,800 
96,721.750 
221,978,058 
394.612,000 
9.352,800 
12.160,650 
412,665,000 
9,670,600 
158,1 1.J.907 
211,990.700 
1,173.423,275 
20,161,400 
13,43  ),000 


219,939,732  77,378.228  111,294,34?!  109,781,2 


6,368,074,594 


ACTUARIES'  OR  COf^BINED   EXPERIENCE  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY. 


AGE 

Num- 
ber 
Liv- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber 
Djang. 

Death 
Rate. 

Ex- 
pect, of 

Life, 
Years . 

AGE 

Num- 
ber 
Liv- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Death 
Rate. 

.Ex- 
pect, of 

Life. 
Years . 

Age 

NUM- 

ber 
Liv- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Death 
Rate. 

10 

100.000 

676 

.006760 

48 .36 

40 

78653 

815 

.010362 

27  .28 

70 

35837 

2327 

.064933 

11 

9932^ 

674 

.006786 

47.68 

41 

77838 

.  826 

.010612 

26  M 

71 

33510 

2351 

.070158 

12 

9865G 

672 

.006812 

47  .01 

42 

77012 

I  839 

.010894 

25  .81 

?!i59 

2362 

.075805 

13 

9797S 

671 

.006848 

46  .33 

43 

76173 

857 

.011251 

25  .12  , 

73 

28797 

2358 

081884 

14 

97307 

671 

.006896 

45  .61 

44 

75316 

881 

.011697 

24.40 

74 

26439 

2339 

.088468 

15 

96636 

671 

.006914 

44  .96 

45 

74  J  35 

909 

.012212 

23  .69 

75 

24100 

2303 

.095569 

16 

95965 

672 

.007003 

44  .27 

46 

73526 

944 

.0128/9 

2?.  .97 

76 

;':1797 

2249 

.103179 

17 

95293 

673 

.007062 

43  .58 

47 

72582 

981 

.013516 

77 

19548 

2179 

.111469 

18 

94620 

675 

.007134 

42  .88 

48 

71601 

1021 

.014260 

21  '.56 

78 

J  7369 

2092 

.120444 

19 

93945 

677 

.007206 

42.19 

49 

70580 

1063 

.015061 

20  .87 

79 

15277 

1987 

.130065 

20 

93268 

680 

.007291 

41  .49 

50 

69517 

1108 

.0159:^9 

20.18 

80 

13290 

1866 

.140406 

21 

92588 

683 

.007377 

40  .79 

51 

68409 

1156 

.016898 

19  .50 

81 

11424 

1730 

.151436 

91905 

686 

.007404 

40.09 

52 

67253 

1207 

.017947 

18.82 

82 

9694 

1582 

.163194 

23 

'  91219 

690 

.007564 

39  .39 

53 

66046 

1261 

.019093 

18.16 

83 

8112 

1427 

.175912 

24 

90529 

694 

.007666 

38.68 

54 

64785 

1316 

.020313 

17  .50 

84 

6685 

1268 

.189678 

25 

89835 

698 

.007770 

37  .98 

55 

63469 

1.375 

.021664 

16.86 

85 

•5417 

nil 

.205095 

26 

89137 

703 

.007887 

.37  .27 

56 

62094 

1436 

.023126 

16.22 

86 

1306 

958 

.222480 

27 

88434 

708 

.008006 

36.56 

57 

60658 

1497 

.024679 

15  .59 

87 

3348 

811 

.242234 

28 

87726 

714 

.008139 

35  .86 

58 

59161 

1561 

.026386 

14  .97 

88 

2537 

673 

.265274 

29 

87012 

720 

.008275 

,35.15 

59 

57600 

1627 

.028247 

14.37 

89 

1864 

545 

.292382 

30 

86292 

727 

.003425 

34  .43 

69 

55973 

1698 

.030336 

13.77 

90 

1319 

427 

.323730 

31 

85565 

734 

.008578 

33.72 

61 

54275 

1770 

.032612 

13.18 

91 

892 

322 

.360987 

32 

84831 

742 

.008747 

33  .01 

62 

52505 

1844 

.035120 

12  61 

92 

570 

231 

.405263 

33 

84089 

750 

.008919 

32  .30 

63 

50661 

1917 

.037840 

12  .05 

93 

339 

155 

.457227 

34 

83:339 

7.58 

.009095 

31  .58 

6t 

48744 

1990 

.040826 

11  .51 

94 

184 

95 

.516304 

35 

82.581 

767 

.009288 

.30  .87 

65 

467.54 

2081 

.044082 

10.97 

95 

89 

52 

.584270 

36 

81814 

776 

.009485 

30.15 

66 

44693 

2128 

.047614 

10  .46 

37 

24 

.648649 

37 

81038 

785 

.00'.^687 

29  .44 

67 

42535 

2191 

.051474 

9.96 

97 

13 

9 

.692308 

38 

80253 

795 

.009906 

28.72 

68 

40374 

2246 

.055630 

9.4? 

98 

4 

3 

.750000 

39 

7945^ 

805 

.010131 

28  .00 

69 

38128 

2291 

.060087 

9.00 

99 

1 

1 

1.000000 

E\-, 
pect.o' 

Life 
Yeare . 


8  .54 
8.10 
7.67  , 
7  .26 
6.86  ^ 


1  .18 
3  .63 


•J  .35 
2  .11 
1  .89 


Progress  of  the  United  States, 
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PROGRESS   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

(Data  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Area  square  miles 

Population  no. 

Population  per  square  mile  no. 

Wealth.   -  dols. 

Public  debt,  less  cash  in  Treasury  dols. 

Interest  bearing  debt  dols. 

Annual  interest  charge  dols. 

Gold  corned  dols. 

Silver  coined  dols. 

Gold  in  circulation  dols. 

Silver  in,  circulation  dols. 

Gold  certificates  in  circulation  dols. 

Silver  certificates  in  circulation  dols. 

U.  S.  notes  (Greenbacks)  in  circulation,  .dols. 

National  bank  notes  in  circulation  dols. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  .dels. 

Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  dols. 

Total  circulation  of  money  dols. 

National  banks  .no. 

Capital  dols. 

Bank  clearings,  New  York  dols. 

Total  United  States  •  dols. 

Deposits  in  National  banks  dols. 

Deposits  in  savings  banks  dols. 

Depositors  in  savings  banks  no. 

Farms  and  farm  property  dols. 

Farm  products,  value  dols. 

Manufacturing  establishments  no. 

Value  of  products  dols. 

U.  S.  Gov.  receipts — net  ordinary  dols. 

Customs  dols. 

Internal  revenue  ! . .  .  dols. 

U.  S.  Gov.  disbursements,  net  ordinary .  .dols. 

War  dols. 

Navy  dols. 

Pensions  dols. 

Interest  on  public  debt  dols. 

Imports  of  merchandise  dols. 

Exports  of  merchandise  dols. 

Imports,  rubber,  crude  lbs. 

Domestic  expts.,  iron  and  steel  man'f't's.dols. 
Domestic  exports,  all  manufactures ....  dols. 
Farm  animals,  value  dols. 

Cattle  no. 

Horses  no. 

I   Sheep  no. 

Mules  no. 

Swine  no. 

Production  of  gold  dols. 

Silver,  commercial  value  dols. 

Coal  long  tons 

Petrolemn  gals 

Pig  iron  tons 

Steel  tons 

Tin  plates  lbs. 

Copper  long  tons 

Wool  Ubs. 

Wheat  bush. 

Corn  bush. 

Cotton  bales 

Cane  sugar  lbs. 

Sugar  consumed  lbs. 

Cotton  consumed  500-lb.  bales 

Domestic  cotton  exported  lbs. 

Railways  operated  miles 

Passengers  carried  no. 

Passenger  cars   .no. 

Other  cars  .r.  .no. 

American  vessels  built  tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc  tons 

Trading,  foreign  tons 

On  Great  Lakes   tons 

Ves.  pass,  through  Sault  Ste.  Marie  C'l .  .  tons 
Commercial  failures  no. 

Amount  of  liabilities  dols. 

Post-Offlces  no. 

Receipts  of  Post-Office  Department...  .dols 

Public  schools,  salaries  dols. 

Patents  issued  no. 

Immigrants  arrived   .  .no. 


892,135 
5,308,483 
6.47 


82,976,294 
82,976,294 
3,402,601 
317,760 
224,296 
;  16,000,000 


26,500,000 


10;848,749 

9,080,933 
809,397 
10,813,974 

2,560, 

3,448,716 
64,131 

3,402,601 
91,252,768 
70,971,780 


52,144 


106,261 
301,919 
669,921 


903 
280,804 


2,997,119 
23,191,876 

7,135,780,000 
63,452,774 
63,452,774 
3,782,393 
31,981,739 
1,866,100 
147,395,456 


278,761,982 


43,431,130 
251,354 
3,967,343,580 


123,025 
1,019,106,616 
43,592,889 
39,668,686 


40,948,383 
9,687,025 
7,904,725 
1,866,886 
3,782,393 
173,509,526 
144,375,726 


1,953,702 
23,223,106 
544,180,516 
17,778,907 
4,336,719 
21,773,220 
559,331 
30,354;213 
50,000,000 
50,900 
6,266,233 


563,755 


1880. 


3,026, 
50,155,783 
16.; 

42,642,000,000 
1,919,326,748 
1,723,993,100 
79,633,981 
62,308,279 
27,411,694 
/  225,695,779 
\  68,622,345 
7,963,900 
5,789,569 
327,895,457 
337,415,178 


973,382,228 
2,076 
455,909,565 
37,182,128,621 


650 

52,516,959 
100,485,944 
592,071,104 
2,454,442 
247,577,000 


422,626 
638,381,604 
9,021 


279,255 
1,949,743 
1,585,711 

198,266 


18,417 
5,490,985 


99' 
369.980 


833,701,034 
819,106,973 
2,335,582 
12,180,501,538 
2,212,450,927 
253,852 
5,369,579,191 
333,526,501' 
^86,522,065 
124,009,374 
264,847,637 
38,116,916 
13,536,985 
56,777,174 
95,757,575 
667,954,746 
835,638,658 
16,826,099 
14,716,524 
121,818,298 
1,576,917,556 
33,258,000 
11,201 
40,765,900 
1,729,500 
34,034,100 
36,000,000 
34,717,000 
63,822,830 
l,104,or7,166 
3,835,191 
1,247,335 


1900. 


3,026,789 
75,994,575 
25  55 
88,517,306,775 
1,107,711,258 
1,023,478,860 
33,545,130 
99,272,943 
36,345,321 
610,806,472 
142,050,334 
200,733,019 
408,465,574 
313,971,545 
300,115,112 


27,000 
232,500,000 
498,549,868 
1,717,434,543 
6,605,750 
178,872,000 
1,979,221,478 
1,865,922 
1,822,061,114 
93,267 


157,409 
2,715,224 
1,352,810 
605,102 
1,734,890 
4,735 
65,752,000 
42,989 
33,315,479 
55,942,972 
13,947 
457,257 


2,055,150,998 
3,732 
621,536,461 
51,964,588,564 
84,582,450,081; 
2,458,092,758 
2,389,719,954 
6,107,083 
20,439,901,164 
4,417,069,973 
207,514 
11,406,926,701 
567,240,852 
233,164,871 
295,327,927 
487,713,792 
134,774,768 
55,953,078 
140,877,316 
40,160,333 
849,941,184 
1,394,483,082 
49,377,13? 
121,913,548 
484,846,235 
2,228,123,134 
43,902,414 
13,537,524 
41,883,065 
2,086,027 
37,079,356 
79,171,000 
35,741,100 
240,789,310 
2,672,062,218 
13,789,242 
10,188,329 
849,004,022 
270,588 
288,636,621 
522,229,505 
2,105,102,516 
10,102,102 
322,519,011 
4,477,175,236 
3,687,253 
3,100,583,188 
194,262 
576,831,251 
34,713 
1,416,125 
393,790 
4,338,145 
826,694 
1,565,587 
22,315,834 
10,774 
138,495,673 
76,688 
102,354,579 
137,687,746 
26,499 
448,572 


1920. 


3,026,789 
106,389,246 
35.77 
187,739,071,090 
24,3.30,889,731 
24,061,095,361 
1,052,333,621 


11,068,400 
834,687,970 
385,083,071 
390,522,842 
118,521,774 
337,299,793 
696,345,834 
3,122,001,747 
198,735,191 
6,084,854,578 
7,990 
1,214,769,000 
214,703,444,468 
387,091,941,000 
13,533,908,000 
5,902,577,000 
11,434,881 
40,991,449,000 
24,982,000,000 
275,791 
24,246,434,724 
6,688,900,647 
322,902,650 
5,405,031,575 
6,304,098,173 
-  9,253,059,384 
2,009,272,389 
^  221,614,781 
615.867  337 
5,238.621,668 
8,111,039,733 
632,392,636 
^  932.675,866 
3,827,919,628 
8,566,313,000 
68,232,000 
21,109,000 
48,615,000 
4,995,000 
72,909,000 
58,488,800 
61,966,412 
485,949,107 
15,864,198,000 
31,015,364 
44.462,432 
3,301,624,244 
585,063 
301,307,000 
940,987,000 
2,917,450.000 
11,420,768 
241,998,400 
9,721,948,011 
6,288,920 
3,543,743,487 
264,233 
1,084,997,896 
56..505 
2,515,7.37 
3.880,639 
•  6.395.429 
9.928,595 
3,138,690 
50,089,490 
3,352 
86,743,878 
53,084 
436,239,126 
436,477,090 
38,598 
621,576 


A  large  proportion  of  the  figures  in  1920  column  are  somewhat  preliminary,  and  they  relate  to  that  year 
or  to  the  latest  previous  year  for  which  figures  are  available.  For  later  data  on  separate  items  see  Index. 
Population  is  continental.  Net  ordinary  receipts  and  disbursements  do  not  include  loans.  Treasury  notes  or 
general  postal  expenses  or  revenues.  1920  commercial  failures  cover  first  six  months.  Mineral  production 
is  mainly  for  1917.  A  reduction  of  $350,000,000  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation 
Is  reflected  in  both  receipts  and  disbursements  for  1920. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  EARTH. 

(Revised  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  from  the  latest  available  figures  and 

estimates.) 

The  superficial  area  of  the  eartn  is  196,940,000  square  miles — 140,295,000  square  muiis  of  water  ami 
56,255,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  three  great  oceans  comprise  the  Atlantic,  41,321,000  square  miles; 
Pacific,  68,634,000  square  miles,  and  Indian,  29,430,000  square  miles.  There  are  about  1,000,000  square 
miles  of  lake  and  river  surface  on  the  land,  and  1.910,000  square  miles  of  islands  in  the  sea^.  Tlie  diameter 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  7,926  miles,  and  through  the  poles  7,899.6  miles.  The  average  elevation  of 
the  land  above  sea  level  is  2,300  feet.  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  below  sea  level  is  12.600  feet.  The 
deepest  place  in  the  ocean  yet  found  is  off  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  32,088  feet.  The  highest  moupi- 
tain  is  A'rount  Everest,  in  the  Himalayas,  29,002  feet.  This  gives  a  range  of  6 1.090  feet  or  ip  ore,  llVi  mil^^ 
between  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  and  the  top  of  the  land. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH  BY  CONTINENTS. 


Continental 
Divisions, 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitants. 

Continental 
Divisions. 

Area  in 
Square 
ISiiies, 

iNHABITANTa. 

Number. 

PerSq. 
Mile. 

Number, 

PerSq. 

11,622,619 
8,589,257 
7,570  015 

17,206.000 

142.751.000 
150,000,000 
56,337,775 
872.522.000 

12.3 
16,3 
7.4 
50.7 

Australasia ....... 

3,312,613 
3,872,561 
5,081,035 

1*X228.591 

4r>i.r)Si,ooo 

1 20 . 

America,  N  

America,  S  

Asia  

Polar  Regions  

Total   , 

57, 255.0*  to 

1,702,520,366 

The  best  estimates  of  the  earth's  area  place  the  fertile  regions  at  29,000,000  square  miles;  steppes  at 
14,000,000  square  miles;  deserts  at  4,861,000  square  miles;  and  polar  regions  at  6,970,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death  of  Emperor  Augustus,  estimated  by  Bodio,  was  54,000,000. 
The  population  of  Europe  hardly  exceeded  50,000  000  before  the  fifteenth  century. — MulhalL  The  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  at  its  present  ratio  of  gain  will  be  about  4,000,000,000  in  2014. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  each  1,000  males  in  1910  wtis:  United  States  934;  ^Ingland  1  068;  Ger- 
many, 1,026.    In  France  (1901),  1.033, 

HIGHEST  An-D  LOWEST  CONTINENTAL  ALTITUDES. 


Continents. 


North  America. 
South  America. 

Europe  .  . 

Asia  

Africa  

Australia  


Highest  f  oint. 


Mount  McKinley,  Alaska  

Mount  Aconcagua,  Chile-Argentina.. 

Mont  Blanc,  France  

Mount  Everest,  India-China  

Kibo  Peak,  East  Africa  

Mount  Kosciusko,  New  South  Wales. 


Ele- 
vation 
(Ft.). 


20.300 
23,080 
15,782 
29,002 
19,320 
7,328 


Lowest  Point. 


Death  Valley,  California  

Sea  level   

Caspian  Sea,  Russia  

Dead  Sea,  Palestine   . 

Desert  of  Sahara  

Lake  Torrens.  South  Australia. 


Below ' 
Sea  Level 
(Ft.). 


276 

■  "86 
1.290 
150 
25 


POPULATION  OP  THE  EARTH  ACCORDING  TO  RACE. 


Indo-Germanic  or 
Aryan  (white) .  . 

Mongolian  or  Tu- 
ranian (yellow 
and  brown) .  

Semitic  (white) .  .  . 

Negro  and  Bantu 
(black)  


Location. 


Europe,  America, 
Persia,  India, 
Australia  


Asia  

Africa,  Arabia,  etc. 


Number. 


806.000,000 


630,000,000 
70,000,000 


134,000.000 


Race. 


Malay  and  Poly- 
nesian (brown)... 

American  Indian, 
North  and  South 
(red  and  half- 
breeds)   


Total. 


Numbeiv 


Australasia. . 


35,000,000 

.  j  27,000.000 
j  1,702,000,000 


POPULATION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

population   for  the  principal 


The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  total  occupied 
groups  In  the  eight  leading  industrial  countries  prior  to  the  war: 


Occupation  Group. 


Great  • 
Britain. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Hun- 
gary. 

Italy. 

liel- 

12.66 
11.39 

4K,42 
6/54 

35. 11 
6.30 

60.80 
3.34 

70.15 
2.56 

59  . 06 
3.43 

21 .90 
11  .79 

8.20 
5.00 

2.89 
1.59 

2.89 
3.25 

1.70 
1  .56 

1  .55 
.78 

3.12 
.89 

2.03 
6.46 

7.89 

4.35 

6.99 

2.78 

2.15 

2.14 

5.95 

6.77 
6.92 
7.23 

4.20 
4.55 
8.05 

6.99 
3.75 

5 . 39 

2.96 
3.26 
3.92 

•1 .48 
.37 
2.85 

5.02 
4.81 
6.64 

7.28 
6.86 
7.86 

United 
States. 


Agriculture  

Commercial  occupations ... 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods 
and  messages  

Mines  and  quarries  

Metals,  machines.  Implements 
and  conveyances  

Building  and  works  of  con- 
struction   

Textile  fabrics  : . 

Dress  


cS5 

ao  o 
73  c> 


A  distinct  classification  adopted  by  United  States  Census  Bureau  based  on  1910  census  is  as  follows: 
All  occupations,  38,167.336  (consisting  of  30,091,564  males  and  8,075,772  females)  with  per  cent,  in  paren- 
theses showing  distribution  of  total.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  12.659,203  (33.2). 
extraction  of  minerals,  964,824  (2.5);  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  10,658,881  (27.9);  trans- 
portation, 2,637.671  (6.9);  trade,  3,614,670  (9.5);  public  service  (not  elsewhere  classified),  459.291  (1.2); 
professional  service,  1,663,569  (4.4);  domestic  and  personal  service,  3,772,174  (9,9);  clerical  occupations. 
1.737,053  (4.6). 

INDUSTRIAL  POPULATION  IN  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1917. 
According  to  figures  collected  by  Provost  Marshal  Gen.  Crowder,  the  Selective  Service  Draft  showed 
the  industrial  population  of  the  United  States  to  be  occupied,  by  chief  classes,  as  follows:  Afrriculture, 
forestry  and  fishing,  19,271,834;  domestic  and  manual  service,  4.208,862;  laborers,  In  general,  not  other- 
wise classified,  4,053,385;  professional,  2,202,609;  trade  and  merchandise,  4,708,908;  building  industries. 
2,878,792:  transportation  (steam),  1,236,867;  all  other  industries  and  occupations,  approximately,  17,000,000. 
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WORLD'S  POP.,  PROD.,  VESSEL  TONNAGE,  AND  COMMERCE. 

(From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.) 


Year. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Total 
Com. 

Com 
perCap. 

Ships 
Sail. ' 

Million 

1,000 

Million 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1820  

780 

1,659 

2.13 

5^814 

1830  . . 

847 

1,981 

2.34 

7,100 

1840  

950 

2,789 

2.93 

9,012 

1850  

1,075 

4,049 

3.76 

11,470 

1860  

1,205 

7,246 

6.01 

14,890 

1870  

1,310 

10,663 

8.14 

12,900 

1880  

1,439 

14,761 

10.26 

14,400 

1890  

1,488 

17,519 

11 .80 

9,166 

1900  

1,543 

20.105 

13.02 

6,674 

1906  

1,579 

27,418 

17.36 

5,809 

1910  

1,616 

33,634 

20 . 81 

4,624 

1911  

1,630 

35,909 

21.71 

4,366 

1912  

1,643 

39,570 

24.08 

4.083 

1913  

1,652 

40.420 

24.47 

3,891 

1914  

1,661 

37,760 

22.73 

3,686 

1915  

1,672 

31,302 

18.72 

3,583 

1916  

1,692 

46,523 

27.50 

3,435 

1917  

1,693 

52,781 

31.18 

4.425 

1918  

1,699 

62,80a 

36.96 

4,120 

Ships, 
Steam. 


1,000 
Tons. 
20 
111 
368 
864 
1,710 
3,040 

8,295 
13,857 
19,713 
22,046 
23,932 
24,978 
26,517 
27,988 
28,160 
27,858 
25,380 
27,019 


Kaii- 
ways. 


1,000 
Miles. 


0.2 
5,4 
24.0 
67.4 
139.9 
224.9 
390.0 
500.0 
564.0 
637.0 
666.0 
683.4 
690.2 
703.5 
717.5 
720.3 
729.8 
732.8 


Tele- 
graphs. 


1,000 
Miles. 


5 

100 
281 
440 
768 
1,180 
1,200 
1,307 
1,356 
1,400 
1,462 
1,489 
1,526 
1,322 
1,568 
1,586 


Cables, 


1 ,000 
M  iles. 


1-40 
13/2 
15 
49 
132 
200 
270 
291 
318 
320 
330 
335 
335 


Cotton  1  Coal 

Pig  iron 

Prod. 

Prod, 

Prod. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Tons. 

630 

17.2 

1  0 

820 

25.1 

l!8 

1,310 

44.8 

2.7 

1,435 

81.4 

4.7 

2,551 

142.3 

7.2 

2,775 

213.4 

11.9 

3,601 

340.0 

18.0 

5,600 

446.0 

27.2 

6,247 

800.0 

40.4 

7,650 

885.0 

58.7 

9,013 

1,141.6 

65.8 

10.634 

1,309.6 

62.4 

10,301 

1.377.0 

72.8 

11,809 

1,478.0 

77.9 

11,933 

1,346.0 

56.8 

8,804.5 

1,169.6 

59.0 

9,047.5 

1,242.9 

71.4 

8,705 

1,317.9 

64.6 

8,845 

62.0 

The  population  figures  do  not  include  unimportant  subdivisions  of  the  earth. 


FOREIGN  CITIES  OF  200,000  POPULATION   AND  OVER. 


Cities. 


Adelaide,  Australia  

Armedabad,  India  

Aleppo,  Syria  

Alexandria,  Egypt  

Algiers,  Algeria  

Amsterdam,  Holland. . .  . 
Bagdad,  Mesopotamia.  . 

Bahia,  Brazil  

Baku,  Russia  

Bangkok,  Slam  

Barcelona,  Spain ....... 

Batavia,  Java  

Balem,  Brazil  

Belfast,  Ireland  

BenarQS,  India  

Berlin,  Germany  

Birmingham,  England.. . 

Bologna,  Italy  

Bombay,  India  

Bordeaux,  France  

Bradford,  England  

Bremen,  Germany  

Breslau,  Germany  

Bristol,  England  

Brno,  Czech-Slovakia.  .  . 

Brussels,  Belgium  

Bucharest,  Roumania . .  . 

Budapest,  Hungary  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Cairo,  Egypt  

Calcutta,  India  

Canton,  China  

Catania,  Italy  

Changsha,  China  

Charlottenburg,  Germ. . . 
Chemnitz,  Germany .... 
Chalon,  Fr.  Indo  China . 
Christiania,  Norway .... 

Chungking,  China  

Cologne,  Germany  

Constantinople,  Turkey . 
Copenhagen,  Denmark . . 

Damascus,  Syria.  

Danzig,  Baltic  

Delhi,  India  

Dortmund,  Germany.  .  . 

Dresden,  Germany  

Dublin,  Ireland  

Dulsburg,  Germany  

Dusseldorf,  Germany.  .  . 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. . .  . 
Ekaterinoslav.  Russia. .  . 

Essen,  Germany  

Florence,  Italy  

Foochow,  China. 


Pop'lat'n 


225,000 
216,800 
250,000 
444,600 
200,000 
650,000 
200,000 
400,000 
240,000 
541,000 
625,000 
240,000 
300,000 
393,000 
204,000 

1,900,000 
861,585 
200,000 
979,000 
400,000 
282,714 
300,000 
520,000 
361,247 
225,000 
680,000 
350,000 
900,000 

1,637,000 
791,000 

1,222,000 
950,000 
225,000 
550,000 
310,000 
290,000 
200,000 
260,000 
440,000 
525,000 
,000,000 
650,000 
250,000 
200,000 
233,000 
250,000 
550,000 
399,000 
230,000 
360,000 
333,883 
200.000 
460,000 
250,000 
650,000 


Cities. 


Frankfort,  Germany .  . .  . 

Genoa,  Italy  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Goteborg,  Sweden  

The  Hague,  Holland  

Halle,  Germany  

Hamburg,  Germany. . .  . 

Hangchow,  China  

Hankow,  China  

Hanover,  China  

Havana,  Cuba  

Havre,  France  

Helsingfors,  Finland .  . .  . 

Hong  Kong,  China  

Hyderabad,  India  

Kazan,  Russia  

Kharkov,  Russia  

Kiel,  Germany  

Kiev,  Russia  

Kingston,  England  

Kobe,  Japan  

Konigsberg,  Germany . . . 

Kyoto,  Japan  

Lahore,  India  

Leeds,  England  

Leicester,  England.  

Leipsig,  Germany  

Lille,  France  

Lisbon,  Portugal . "  

Liverpool,  England  

Lodz,  Poland  

London,  Greater,  Eng. .  . 

Lucknow,  India  

Lwow,  Poland  

Lyon,  France.   . 

Madras,  India  

Madrid,  Spain  

Magdeburg,  Germany. .  . 
Manchester,  England .  .  . 
Mannheim,  Germany .  . . 

Marseilles,  France  

Melbourne,  Australia .  .  . 
Mexico  City,  Mexico. . ,  . 

Milan,  Italy  

Montevideo,  Uruguay. .  . 

Montreal,  Canada  

Moscow,  Russia.  

Munich,  Germany  

Nagoya,  Japan  

Nanking,  China  

Nantes,  France  

Naples,  Italy  

Neu  Kolln,  Germany  

Newcastle,  England  

Nice,  France  


Pop'lat'n 


415,000 
325,000 
,111,428 
200,000 
360,000 
200,000 
,000,000 
700,000 
,500,000 
,500,000 
361,000 
200,000 
200,000 
561,000 
500,600 
200,000 
250,000 
220,000 
600,000 
279,664 
510,000 
250,000 
550,000 
228,700 
430,834 
236,059 
600,000 
375,000 
4.50,000 
772,665 
430,000 
,258,263 
259,800 
210,000 
700,000 
518,600 
655,000 
280,000 
741,068 
200,000 
800,000 
723,500 
,000,000 
6^0,000 
362,000 
800,000 
,100,000 
600,000 
400,000 
390,000 
220,000 
700,000 
250,000 
275,099 
200,000 


Cities. 


Ningpo,  China  

Nottingham,  England.. 
Nurnberg,  Germany .  . . 

Odessa,  Russia  

Oporto,  Portugal  

Osaka,  Japan  

Ottawa,  Canada  

Palermo,  Italy  

Paris,  France  

Pekin,  China  

Pernambuco,  Brazil  


Petrogrg^,  Russia, 
Portsmouth,  England . . . 

Prague,  Bohemia  

Rangoon,  India  

Riga,  Latvia  

Riga,  Russia  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. . , 

Rome,  Italy  

Rosario,  Argentina  

Rostov,  Russia  

Rotterdam,  Holland . . . . 

Santiago,  Chile  

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  

Saratov,  Russia  

Seoul,  Korea  

Shanghai,  China  

Sheffield,  England  

Singapore,  Straits  Settl. . 

Soochow,  China  

Stettin,  Germany  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

Strassbourg,  France. . . .  . 

Stuttgart,  Germany  

Sydney,  Australia  

Tabriz,  Persia  

Tashkent,  Siberia  

Teheran,  Persia.  

Tientsin,  China  

Tiflis,  Georgian  Repub . . 

Tokio,  Japan  

Toronto,  Canada  

Tunis,  Africa  

Turin,  Italy  

Valencia,  Spain  

Valparaiso,  Chile  

Vancouver,  Canada  

Venice,  Italy  

Vienna,  Austria  

Vilna,  Lithuania   . 

Warsaw,  Poland  

Wenchow,  China  

Winnipeg,  Canada  

Yokohama,  Japan  

Zurich,  Switzerland  


Pop'lat'n 


700,000 
275,573 
335,000 
600,000 
200,000 
,500,000 
112,232 
360,000 
:,300,000 
,200,000 
250,000 
,300,000 
224,846 
700,000 
293,300 
570,000 
550,000 
,200,000 
600,000 
222,600 
200,000 
510,000 
430,000 
510,000 
230,000 
310,000 
,100,000 
473,695 
846,000 
550,000 
230,000 
410,000 
225,000 
290,000 
792,700 
200,000 
275,000 
225,000 
800,000 
346,000 
,400,000 
562,585 
200,000 
460,000 
250,000 
230,000 
195,000 
200,000 
,400,000 
215,000 
825,000 
225,000 
000,000 
450,000 
213,000 


The  figures  for  foreign  cities  are  from  the  latest  official  counts  and  estimates. 
London  registration  area  population  in  1911  census  was  4,521,685. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


Census 
Year. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  for  United  Kingdom, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974.439 
29,002,525 
32,527,843 
36,070,492 

1,608,420 

1,805.864 

2,091,521 

2,364,386 

2,620,184 

2,888,742 

3,062,294  N 

3,360,018 

3,735,573 

4,025,647 

4,472.103 

4.760,904 

1821  

1831  

1841  

1851  

1861  

1871  

1881  

1891  

1901  

1911  

6,801,827 
7,767.401 
8,196.597 
6,574,278 
5.798.967 
^  5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,704,750 
4,458,775 
4,390,219 

10,174,868 
11,680,532 
13,060,497 
13,369,227 
14,063,477 
15,301,830 
16,972,654 
18,314,571 
20.102,408 
21,946,495 

i6,718,7i6 
12,348,052 
13,670,432 
14,021,402 
14,864,008 
16,182,831 
17,912,194 
19,418,351 
21,356,313 
23,275,120 

20,893.584 
24,028,584 
26,730,929 
27,390,629 
28,927,485 
31.484,661 
34,884,848 
37,732,922 
41,458,721 
45,221,615 

The  Census  of  Ireland  m  1821  is  the  first  which  was  made  on  such  a  basis  as  to  afford  a  comparison  with 
those  of  subsequent  decades. 

Since  1831  the  total  included  Army,  Navy  and  Merchant  Service  at  home. 

POPULATION  OF  IRELAND— CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT,  1911. 


LEINSTER. 

Carlow  

Dublin  

Dublin  Co.  Bor. 

Kildare  

Kilkenny  

King's  

Longford .  .  i  

Louth  

Meath  

Queen's  

Westmeath  

Wexford  

Wicklow  


Total  

MUNSTER. 

Clare  

Cork  

Cork  Co.  Bor  

Kerry  

Limerick  

Limerick  Co.  Bor. . 

Tipperary  

Water  ford  

Waterford  Co.  Bor. 


Roman     Per  Non-R 
Catholic  Cent .  Catholic 
Pop.     R.  C.  Pop. 


32,317 
122,372 
253,730 
54,684 
71.193 
51.178 
40,297 
58.303 
60,660 
48.480 
54.779 
94,413 
47,999 


990,045 

102,300 
288,455 

67,814 
155,322 
101,502 

34.865 
144,156 

54,060 

25,331 


Total   973,805  94.04  61,690 


89.15 
70.99 
83.13 
82.07 
94.97 
90.05 
91.96 
91.58 
93.19 
88.74 
91.32 
92.31 
79.06 


85.20 

98.14 
91 .45 
88.44 
97.26 
97.08 
90.52 
94.57 
95.68 
92 . 23 


171,999 

1,932 
26,976 
8,859 
4,362 
3,049 
3,653 
8.277 
2,442 
2,133 


County. 


Ulster. 

Antrim. :  

Armagh  

Belfast  Co.  Bor  

Cavan  

Donegal  

Down  

Fermanagh  

Londonderry  

Londonderry  Co.  Bor. 

Monaghan  

Tyrone  


Total . 


Conn  AUGHT. 

Gal  way  

Lei  trim  

Mayo  

Roscommon  

Sligo  


Total  

Total  of  Ireland 


Roman     Per  Non-R. 
Catholic  Cent.  Catholic 
Pop.     R.  C.  Pop. 


39,751 
54.526 
93,243 
74,271 
133.021 
64,485 
34,740 
41,478 
22,923 
53,363 
79,015 


690,816 


177.920 
584  59 

188,069 
91.73 
72,125 


588,004 


3,242,670 


20.50 
45.33 
24.10 
81.46 
78.93 
31.56 
66.18 
41.54 
56.21 
74.68 
51.39 


43.67 


73.86 


154,113 
65,765 

293,704 
16,902 
.35,516 

139,818 
27,096 
58,367 
17,857 
18,092 
63,650 


890,880 


4,304 
5.423 
4.108 
2,225 
6,920 


22,980 


1,147,549 


JEWISH  POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

According  to  a  computation,  made  early  in  1920,  by  David  Trietsch,  the  statistician,  of  London,  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  world  is  approximately  15,430,000.  Of  this  number,  he  says,  3,300,000  live  in 
Poland;  3,300,000  in  the  Ukraine  districts  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  m  Europe;  3,H30,000  in  the 
United  States;  900,000  in  Soviet  Russia;  and  300,000  in  the  British  Isles.  By  other  estimates,  there  are 
in  Austria  and  Hungary  2,250,000;  in  France,  100,OuO;  in  Germany,  600,D0O;  Holland,  107,000;  Roumania, 
240,000;  Palestine,  100,000;  Armenia,  175,000;  Argentina,  110,000;  Morocco,  104,000.  These  are  the 
chief  countries.  In  New  York  State,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  over  1,600,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  325,000; 
Illinois,  250,000;  Massachusetts,  190,000;  New  Jersey,  150,000;  Ohio,  167,000.  In  Chicago  there  are 
250,000;  Philadelphia,  210,000;  Cleveland,  100.000. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  YEAR  BOOK  ESTIMATE. 
The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  estimates  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world,  on  pre-war  data,  at 
15,744,662;  in  North  America,  3,379,668;  in  South  America,  116,557;  in  Europe,  11,435,968;  in  Asia,  433,332; 
in  Africa,  359,722,  and  in  Australia,  19,415.  It.  is  noted  that  in  1818  only  3,000  Jews  lived  in  the  whole 
United  States  and  by  1907  that  number  had  grown  to  1,777,185.  The  book  calculates  from  1918  figures  that 
there  are  1,500,000  Jews  in  New  York  City. 


VITALITY  OF  LAST  CHILDREN. 

The  old  belicx,  still  common,  that  first-born  children  are  endowed  by  nature  with  greater  vitality 
and  longevity  than  last-born,  has  induced  Dr.  Alfred 'Ploetz  of  Munich,  Germany,  to  make  a  study  to 
ascertain  if  this  were  true.  He  compiled  the  returns  from  a  large  number  of  famihes  of  the  nobility*  and 
his  figures  show,  generally  speaking,  that  the  vitality  of  first  to  ninth-born  children  varied  very  little,  but 
that  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth-born  the  mortality  was  markedly  greater. 

In  the  following  table  Dr.  Ploetz  has  made  groupings  of  first-born  children,  second-born,  and  so  on, 
and  it  was  his  object  to  find  out  how  many  of  these  died  before  the  fifth  year.  Order  or  birth,  number 
of  children,  and  per  cent,  died,  as  follows: 


First-born   614  26 . 4 

Second-born   539  24 . 9 

Third-born   455  26.4 

Fourth-born   386  25 . 6 


Fifth-born   311-  26.0 

Sixth-born   249  26.1 

Seventh  to  ninth -born.    463  26.3 


Tenth 
born. 


to  nineteenth- 


302  34.4 


Population  and  Area — All  States  and  Countries. 
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POPULATION  AND  AREA-STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 


Country  or 
State. 


Abyssinia  

Aden  

Afghanistan. . .  . 
Africa.  Brit.  E. . 

"     Ger.  E.. 
(Ger.  E.  Africa  conq 
ed  Tansfanyika  Ter 

Ital.  E  

Portug.  E.. 

Equat.  Fr .  . 
"     Ger.  SW.. 
(Ger.  S.  W.  Afric^ 
and  made  a  protect 
Africa) . 

"     So.  Brit. 


West  Brit. . 
Fr.. 


Alabama  

Alaska   

Albania.   

Alberta   

Aleutian    Is.  (Sef 

Algeria  

Alsace   

Amur  

Annam  

Andaman  and  Nico 

bars  Isles  

Andorra  

Angola,  Kabinda . . 

Anhalt  

Antigua  

Arabia   

Argentina  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

Armenian  Rep ... 

Ascension  Is  

Ashanti   

Asia  Minor  

Assam  

Astrakjian  

Athabasca  

Australia  

Austria  

Azerbaijan  

Azores  

Baden  

Bahamas  

Bahrein  Isles  

Balearic  Isles — 

Baluchistan  

Barbados  

Baroda  

Basutoland  

Bavaria  

Bechuanaland  

Belgium  

Bengal  

Bermudas  

Bessarabia  

Bhutan   

Bohemia   

Bokhara   

Bolivia  

Bombay  Fresidenc:, 

Bombay  

Borneo  

Bosnia,  Herzego'na 

Brazil  

British  Columbia.  . 
British  Era.pire .... 

Brunei   

Brunswick  

Bukowina  .... 

Bulgaria   

Burma  

California   ... 

Cambodia 


Square 
Miles. 


350,000 

80 

245,000 
246,8:^::; 
384,180 
quered 
ritory) . 
(See-Eri 
(See  Mo 
(See  Co 
322,450 
Was  con 
orate, 

(See  Ba 
land,  R 
land) . 
(Bee  Ni 
Coast, 
Leone ) 
(See  Se 
Ivory 
French 
Niger 
.)  1.279 
590,884 
12,000 
257.000 
\l;iska) 
1,120,000 
3,197 
203,000 
52,100 

3,143 
191 

480,000 

10b 
1,200,000 
1,131,841 
113,810 

52,52^- 
80,000 
34 

11,000 
199,272 
53,015 
91.042 
251,300 
3,063,041 
31.0) 
•i ;,  vr 
922 
5,82:^ 
4,404 
300 
1.935 
132,000 
166 
8.182 
10,30:' 
2"), ''Sr.' 
275,000 
11,400 
78,699 
19;^ 
17,143 
20,000 
20,065 
83,000 
570,000 
123,059 
75,993 
290,000 
19,768 
3.300,000 
390,344 
13,123.712 
4.000 
1,418 
4.033 
42.000 
230,839 
155.652 
45.000 


Popu- 
lation. 


8,000,000 
46,165 
6,380,500 
2,800 ,0i)0 
7,650,000 
by  Brit., 

trea). 
zambiqu 
ago,  Fren 
150,001) 
quered 
nder  Un 

sutoland, 
nodesia, 

geria,  Ga 
Asnanti, 

negal,  Fr 
Coast,  D 
Sudan 
and  Mau 
2,347,29r 
64,356 
850,000 
496,11 
2,000 
5,600,000 
1,150,000 
1,500,000 
5,200,000 

25,459 
5,231 
5,000,000 
331,128 
35,0.  „ 
3,000,000 
8,300,00. 

3.33,27: 
1,7.50.99; 
7,000,000 
25 

3,000,000 
10,186,90i 
6,713,635 
1,427,500 
6,615 
5,000,000 
6,5i)0,00': 
5.0m,0i)- 
242.611 
2,142,833 

/  6;  1.000 

"  110,OQ0 
330,167 
1,100.000 
192.000 
1,055,935 
400,000 
7,0)0,000 
126,000 
7,500,000 
45,483,077 
22.00" 
2,686,600 
250,000 
6,769,548 
1,250.000 
3,000,000 
19,672,642 
16,113,042 
1.800,000 
1,898,379 
22,000,000 
396,800 
442,000.000 
30,000 
494,339 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Adis  Ababa. 
Aden. 
Kabul. 
Mombasa. 
Daress  Uam. 
1918;  now  call- 


e). 
ch). 

Windhuk 
y  Brit.,  1915 
ion  of  South 

Bechuana- 
and  Swazi- 


mbia, 
and 


Gold 
Sierra 


ench  Guinea, 
a  h  o  m  e  y  , 
pper  Senegal- 
ritanea ) . 
Montgomery 
Jimeau. 
Scutari. 
Edmonton. 
Juneau. 
Algiers. 
Strassburg. 
rsitsihar. 
Hue. 

Port  Blair. 

.Andorra. 

St.  P.  de  Lou. 

Dessau. 

Antigua. 

Damascus. 

Buenos  Aires 

Phoenix, 

Little  Rock, 


Georgetown, 
Kumasi. 

Shiliong. 
Astrakhan, 
Dun  vegan, 
Melbourne, 
Vienna. 
Baku. 
Angra. 
Karlsruhe. 
NTassiu. 
Moharek, 
P^lma, 
Quetta. 
Bridgetown. 
Baroda. 


4,500,000 
12,115.217 
3,426..5.36 
1.634.252 


Munich. 
Vryburg, 
Brussels. 
Calcutta. 
Hamilton. 
Kishinev. 
Punakha, 
Prague. 
Bokhara. 
La  Paz. 
Bombay. 


Randakan, 
Sarajevo. 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Victoria. 
London. 
Brunei. 
Brunswick. 
Czernowitz. 
Sofia. 
Rangoon. 
Sacramento. 
Pnom-penh. 


Country  or 
State. 


Campeche  

Canada  

Canary  Isles ... 
Cape  Breton  Is ... . 
Cape  Province. . 
Cape  Verde  Isles 

Caucasus  

Celebes   

Ceylon  

Channel  Islands . 
Chihuahua 

Chile   

China  

Chos3n,  Korea  . 
Christmas  Is ...  . 
Cochin-China .  .  . 
Cocos-Keeling  Isles 

Colorado  

Colombia  

Congo,  Belgian  ,  . 
French ,  .  . 

Jonnecticut  

Corsica   

Costa  Rica 

Courland  

Crete   

Croatia,  Slavonia. 

Cuba  

Curacao  

Cyprus  

Cyrenaica,  Tripoli 
Czeoho-Slovakia .  . 

Dahomey  

Dalmatia  

Danish  Wes^  Indies, 
(Virgin  Isles)  .  .  . 

Delaware  

Denmark  

Oist.  of  Columbia 

Dominica  

Durango  

Dutch  E.  Indies.  .  , 
E.Afric.Proiec.(B.) 

Ecuador  

Egypt   

England  and  Wales 

Eritrea  

Esthonia  ; 

Ethiopia,  Abyssinia 

Faroe  Isles   . 

Falkland  Isles  

Fed,  Malay  States . 

Fiji  

ITinland  

Flanders,  West .... 

East,  ,  ,  . 

Florida  

Formosa,  Taiwan . . 

France  

French  Tndo-China. 

Galicia  

Gambia   

Georgia  

Georgia.  Re'>.  of  .  . 
Ger.  Em.,  Europe, 
as  it  was  in  1913 . 
German  Republic  . 

Gibraltar  

Goa  

Gold  Coast  

Gozo  Is  

Greece  

Greenland  

Guam  

Guatemala  

Guernsey  

Guiana.  British  .  .  . 
Dutch..;. 

'  French  

Guinea,  French.  .. . 

Portug  lese 
Spanish . . . 

Hawaii  

Hayti  

Hediaz  

Hesse  


Square 

Capit'il  or 

Miles. 

lation. 

Chief  City. 

18,087 

86,661 

Campeche. 

3  730*00C 

8  370  00( 

Ottawa. 

2,807 

'419,'80J 

Santa  Cruz. 

3^975 

122l08-; 

Sydney. 

276*775 

2,564*965 

Cape  Town. 

1,475 

'l50,'00( 

Porto  Grande. 

85^70^ 

5,719,'00{ 

Tillis. 

49'39C 

Cele'&es. 

25,332 

4,70o',000 

Colombo. 

70 

'  97,000 

87,802 

405)707 

Chihuahua. 

295, OOC 

4,000,'000 

Santiago. 

4,300,'OOC 

400,000,000 

Peking. 

84  73S 

17  500  000 

Seoul. 

'  81 

700 

20,000 

3,050,785 

Saigon. 

749 

103,658 

939,376 

Denver. 

462,000 

5,475*000 

Bogota. 

909',654 

15,005,465 

Boma. 

669,000 

9,000,000 

4',82C 

1,380,585 

Hartford,  i 

3,366 

'295,589 

Ajaccio. 

23^000 

44li000 

San  Jose. 

10,'435 

812,300 

Mitau. 

2',950 

336,151 

Candia. 

16,421 

2,621,954 

A  gram. 

44,178 

3  000  000 

Havana, 

212 

'  30  ,'000 

Willemstad. 

3,58J 

311,000 

I'^icosia. 

410,'ood 

1,000,000 

Bengazi'. 

56,309 

14,000,000 

Prague. 

58,000 

'900,000 

Porto  Novo. 

4,956 

645,666 

Zara. 

138 

26,051 

St.  Thomas. 

1,965 

223,003 

Dover. 

15  500 

3  000, '000 

Copenh*?  gen. 

60 

'437*571 

Washington. 

18,750 

700,000 

San  Domingo. 

42^272 

436447 

Duran^'o. 

735*000 

48,000,000 

Batavia. 

246',822 

2',800',000 

116,530 

1,' 300,000 

Quito. 

363*181 

12*800' 000 

501874 

46,'000!0OO 

London. 

45,800 

450,000 

Massowa. 

23,000 

1  800  000 

350,000 

8,000, 000 

Adis  Ababa 

515 

19,'600 

Thornsha  wn  • 

7,500 

3*275 

Stanley. 

27,506 

1,036,'999 

7,083 

'163*000 

siiva'        * '  * 

125|689 

3,330,*000 

Helsingf  ors. 

1,249 

*874,'l35 

Bruges 

l!l58 

1,120^335 

Ghent. 

54*861 

'966',296 

Tallan'^ss  2Q'^ 

13, '944 

3,700',000 

Tamsui. 

212*6.59 

41'500,'oon 

256,000 

16,'990,'229 

Hafnoi 

30*321 

8I2I1I78O 

Corunna. 

4,000 

'  2 08*  000 

Bathu  St. 

58*725 

2  894  683 

Atlanta. 

36  000 

3*500*000 

TifliS 

208,780 

65,000,000 

Berlin. 

172*000 

55  000  000 

2 

*  16,*000 

Gibraltar. 

1,469 

515,772 

New  Goa. 

80,000 

1,500,000 

Accra. 

27 

20,000 

Rabato. 

41,933 

5,000,000 

Athens. 

830,000 

13,460 

Godhavn. 

225 

13,916 

Guam, 

47,500 

2,000,000 

New  Guate'a. 

25 

40.477 

St.  Pet.-le-Pt. 

89,480 

311,000 

Georgetown. 

46,060 

91,622 

Parimaribo. 

32.000 

49,000 

Cayenne. 

95,000 

1,808,893 

Konakry. 

13,940 

290,000 

Bissau. 

12,000 

200,000 

Santa  Isabel, 

6,449 

255,912 

Honolulu, 

10,200 

2,000,000 

P't-au«Prince. 

97,000 

750,000 

Mecca. 

2,966 

1,282,051 

Darmstadt.  > 

444 


Population  and  Area — States  and  Countries. 


Square 
Miles. 


Holland  

Honduras  

ilonduras,  British. 

Hong  KoDg  

Hungary  

Hyderabad  

Iceland  

Id  alio  

Illinois  

India  

In;' jana  


Iowa  

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man  

Iialy  

Ivory  Coast  

Jamaica  

.Japan,  proper  

empire.  

Java  and  Madura . . 

Jersey,  Isle  

Jonore  

Jugo-Slavia  

Kamchatka  

Kamerun  

K  i'  s.-s  

Kasumir  

Keewatin   . 

Ke  itucky  

Khiva  

Khorassan  

Kiau-Chau  

Konfro  (Congo),  Fr. 
Ko:\  I,  Chosen .... 

Kuril  !sl  

Kurdcstan.Armenla 

Labrador  

Lace  .dive  Isles .... 

Latvia  

Le'oanon  

Lc-eward  Isles  

Liberia  

Liechtenstein  

Lif<uria  

Liijpe  

Litnuinia  

Lombardy  

Lorraine  

Lo  lis  !  :ia   .  . 

Lubeek  

Luxemburg  

Macao  

]\iadagascar  


Ma 

Madrns  

JNIadura,  Java.  .  . 

iNlaiiie  

Mal:>y  States  Fed 

JNIalta  

Manchuria  

Manitoba  

Maritime  ProvincfS 
Martinique .  .  . 

Maryland  

Massichvsetis 
Mauritania .  .  . 
Mauritirs. .... 
^  I  eckl'  b'  g-Schwerin 
Meckl'b'g-Strelitz. . 

Mesopotamia  

Mexico  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Miquelon  

]M  ss  sslppi  

M  ss  ror\  

Madeira  Isles  

Molucca  Isles  

Monaco  

Mongolia  

Montana  

Montenegro  

Morocco  

Mozambique  

Mysore  

Natal  

Xebrjsl:a  

NeT>al  

Xcthcrlandg  


12 
44,275 

390 
02,000 
82,698 
40,497 
83,354 
.56,043 
1,802,629 
36,045 
309,979 
.^.^,586 
32,586 
230 
120,000 
130,000 
4.207 
148,756 
2(0, 7r~ 
50,557 


7,5001 
101,000 
502,424 
191,130 
81,774 
84,432 
470,000 
40,181 
24,000 


193 
669,000 
84,738 
6,068' 
71,990 
120.000 


6,600,000 
553,446 
42,00) 
440,000 
10,000,000 
12,374,676 
86,500 
431,826 
6,485,098 
315,156,000 
2,930,.544 
16,600,000 
2,403,t):-;) 
4,390,219 
50,000 
40,000,000 
1,690,000 
891,000 
58,000,000 
78,263,000 
36,035,435 
51,898 
185,000 
14,"500,000 
41,400 
2,650,000 
1,769.2.57 
3,158,126 
8,546 
2,416,01 ; 
646,000 


184,000 
9,000,000 
17,500,000 


40,000 
7,300 


2,038 
.  469 
23,50U 
9.333 
2,400 
45,409 
115 
1,000 
4 

228,000 
251 
142,000 
50,557 
29.895 
24,800 
118 
364.000 
251,832 
720^000 
385 
9,941 
8,039 
344,967 
720 
5,068 
1,131 
143.250 
769,000 
57,480 
80,858 
83 
46,362 
68,727 
314 
21,500 
8 

1,076,000 
146,201 
5,800 
193,000 
293,580 
29,475 
34,600 
76,808 
54,000 
12,761 


2,470,900 
4,073 
10,600 
2,000,000 
7.50,000 
127,193 
■  2,000,000 
10,716 
1,269,506 

2,0:i0,0;> 
4,790,47; 

600,000 
1,797, 
116  .599 
260,000 
74,866 
3,512,690 
200,000 
4,811,811 
36,03.5,435 
76S,01 1 
l,28),0nfl 
224,000 
14,917.000 
.553, 86(: 
223,336 
193;fl87 
1,419,610 
3,852,3.56 
600,000 
385,00! 
639,958 
106,442 
2,800,00( 
16,000,000 
3,667,222 
2,386,371 
443 
1,789,384 
3,403.54 
169,777 
430,850 
22,956 
3,000,000 
547,-593 
500,000 
4,500,000 
362,724 
5,806,193 
1,194,043 
1,295,502 
5,639,092 
6,600,000 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


The  Hague. 

Tegucigalpa. 

Belize. 

Victoria. 

Budapest. 

Hyderabad. 

Reykjavik. 

Bo.se. 

Springfield. 

Delhi. 

Indianapolis. 

Hanoi. 

Oes  Moines. 

Dublin. 

Douglas. 

Rone. 

Bingerville. 

Kingston. 

Tokyo. 

Tokyo. 

Batavia. 

St.  Helier. 

Johore  Bahru 

Belgrade. 

Petropavl'sk . 

Buea. 

Toneka.  ^\ 
Serinagur. 
Keewatin. 
Frankfort. 
Khiva. 
Meshed. 
Tsingtau. 
Libreville. 
Seoul. 


Diarbekr. 
Bat.  Harbor. 


Riga 

Beirut. 

St.  John. 

Monrovia. 

Vaduz. 

Genoa. 

Detmold. 

Vilna. 

Milan. 

Metz. 

Baton  Rouge. 

Lubeck. 

Luxemburg. 

Macao. 

Tananarivo. 

Fnnchal. 

Madras. 

Bankalan. 

Augusta. 

K  uala  Lump, 

Valetta. 

Mukden. 

Winnipeg. 

Vladivostok. 

Saint  Pierre. 

Annapolis. 

Boston. 

Morocco. 

Port  Louis. 

Schwerin. 

New  Strelitz. 

Bigdad. 

Mexico. 

Lansing. 

St.  Paul. 


Jackson. 

Jefferson  City 

Funchal. 

Tern  ate. 

Monaco. 

Urga. 

Helena^ 

Cettinje. 

Fez. 

Lour'coMarq 

Mysore. 

Pieterm'b'g. 

Lincoln. 

Khatmandu. 

The  Hague. 


Country  or 
State. 


Nevada  

New  Brunswick  . 
New  Caledonia . 
Newfoundland. . 
New  Guinea  {  * 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Hebrides ... 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  ... 
New  South  Wales 

New  York  

New  Zealand  .  .  . 

Nicaragua  

Niffprio  ^  Northern- 
JMgeria  ^  southern. 
North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota  .  . 
N.  W.  Territories 

Norway  

Nova  Scotia  with 
Cape  Breton  .... 

Nyassaland  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oldenburg  

Oman  

Ontario  

Orange  Free  State . 

Oregon  

Orkney  Isles  

Palestine  

Panama  

Canal  Zone 

Papua  

Paraguay  

Pemba  Isl  

Pennsylvania  

Persia  

Peru  '  .  . 

Pesciidores  Isles  .  .  . 

Philippines  

Piedmont  

Podolia  

Poland  

Porto  Rico  

Portugal  

Prince  Edward  Isl . 

Prussia  

Punjab,  India  

Quebec  •.  .  . 

Queensland  

Rajputana  

Reuss-Elder  Bro..  . 
Junior  "  ... 

Rhode  Island  

Rhodesia  

Rio  de  Oro,  Adra  . 
Roumania ........ 

Russia  

Saar  Basin  

Sahara  Desert  

French   

St.  CroixIs.,  S.Cruz. 

St.  Helena  

St.  Pierre.  Mique'n 
St.  Thomas  Isl ...  . 
Sakhalin  Island. .  .  . 

Salvador  

Samoa  (Amer)  

Sandwich  Is.,  Haw'l 

San  Jvlarino  

Santo  Domingo  

Sarawak  

Sardinia  

Saskatchewan  

Saxe-Altenburg . . .  . 
Saxe-Cob'g-Gotha. . 
Saxe-Meiningen .  .  . 

Saxe-Weimar  

Saxony  

Schaumb'g-Lippe  . 
Sehleswig-Holstein  . 
Schw'zb'g-Rudol'dt 
Schw'zb'g-Sondcis , 

Scilly  Isles  

Scotland  

Senegal  

Senegambla  j 

Serbia  (old)  ' 


Squ.ire 
Miles. 


109, 
27,985 
7,650 
42,734 
90,540 
152,000 
9,031 
5.100 
7,514 
122,503 
309,460 
47.654 
I05,0tK;i 
51,700 
255,700 
78,000 
48,740 
70,183 
1,242,224 
124,400 

20,90' 
39,073 
40,74') 
.  69,414 
2,482 
82,000 
407,263 
48,326 
95.607 
376 
13,724 
31,890 
436 
300,000 
97,700 
380 
44,83: 
630,000 
680,026 
47 

114,400 
11,331 
16,224 
142,000 
3,435 
35,500 
2,133 
136,075 
36,551 
703,6.53 
670,500 
128,987 
122 
319 
1,067 
450,000 
73,000 
122,000 
8,300,000 
220 
2,000,000 
924,160 
83 
47 
93 

3: 

29,400 
7,225 
102 
0,449 
33 
18,750- 
42, OIK) 
9,299 
251,700 
511 
764 
953 
1,388 
5.856 
469 
7,340 
363 
333 
9 

,30,405 
74,000 


Popu- 
lation. 


77,407 
351,889 
-  50,600 
259,000 
350,000 
200,000 
443,083 
70,000 
3,155,374 
360,24; 
1,646,734 
10,384,144 
1,226,000 
600,000 
10.000,000 
7,000,000 
2,556,486 
645,730 
17,196 
2,700,000 

492,338 
1.140,000 
5,759,368 
2,027,564 
483,042 
550,000 
2,.580,252 
528,174 
783,389 
25,896 
675,000 
401,428 
21,707 
200,000 
1,000,000 
83,130 
8,720,1.59 
10,000,000 
3,530,r"'^ 


Capital  or 
Cliief  City. 


Carson  City 
Frederic  ton. 
Noumea 
St.  Johns. 


Rabaul 

Concor{l . 


Trenton 
Santa  Pv. 
Sydney. 
Albany 
Wellington. 
Managua. 
}oid  Cal'b'r 
Raleigh. 
Bismarck. 
Regina. 
Christiaiiia. 

Halifax. 

Zomba. 

Columbus. 

Okla.  City. 

Oldenburg. 

Muscat . 

Toronto. 

Bloemfontein. 

Salem. 

Kirkwall. 

Jerusilefn. 

Panam:\. 


9,000,000 
3,508,626 
4,127,600 
30,000,000 
1,295,826 
6,000,000 
93,728 
40,165,219 
4,424,398 
2,316,417 
605,813 
10,530,432 
72,769 
152,752 
604,39' 
1,750,000 
12,000 
15,000,000 
167,000,000 
641,000 


450,000 
18,590 
3,500 
6,500 
11,012 
90,00' 
1,300  000 
8,0^'^ 
191,909 
12,000 
700,000 
650,00  • 
-  880,863 
833,000 
216,128 
257,177 
278,762 
417,149 
4,806.661 
150,937 
1,621.004 
100,702 
89,917 
2.096 
4,760,904 
1.250,500 


Harrishurg. 
reheran . 
Lima. 


Manila. 
Turin. 

Kam'tz-Pod. 

Warsaw. 

San  Juan. 

Lisbon. 

Charlot'town. 

Berlin. 

Lahore. 

Quebec. 

Brisbane. 

Jaipur. 

Greiz. 

Schleiz. 

Providence. 

Salisbury. 

Rio  de  Oro. 

Bucharest 

Petrograd . 


■>  noa.n;)^  p.. 


Christ'sted. 
Jamestown. 
St.  Pierre. 
Char.  Amalie. 

San  Salvador. 
Apia. 
Honolulu. 
San  Marino. 
San  Domingo 
Sarawak . 
'Cagliari. 
Battleford. 
Altenburg . 
Cob'g-Gotha . 
Meiningen 
Weimar. 
Dresden . 
Bueckebur-;. 
Schleswig 
Rudolstadt 
Sond'haiisci) 
Hugh  Town. 
Edinburgh. 
St.  Louis 
Dakar. 
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POPULATION  AND  AREA—STATES  AND  COUNTKmS— -Continued. 


Country  or 
State. 


Serbs,  Croats  and  S 
Slavia). 

Seychelles  

Shetland  Isles  

Siam  

Siberia  

Sicily  

Sierra  Leone  

Sikkim  

Silesia  

Solomon  Islands . . , 
TBr.  .  . 

Somaliland  <  Ft  

lit.... 

Sonora  

Soudan.Ang-Egypt, 
South  Africa,  U.  of . 
South  Carolina .... 

South  Dakota  

South  Georgia  

Spain  

Spitzbergen  (isles) . . 

Steppes  

Straits  Settlements. 

Sudan  

Sumatra  

Surinam,  D.  Gui'a. 

Swaziland  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Syria  

Tahiti  

Taiwan,  Formosa . 
Tanganyika  (See  A 
Tasmania .... 
Tennessee. . . . 

Texas  

Tibet  

Timor  

Tobago  


Square 
Miles. 


lovenes, 

150 
550 
220,000 
4,831,882 
9,935 
34,000 

2,r" 
nm 

68,000 
46,300 
139,430 
76,633 
900,000 
473,075 
30,495 
76  868 
1,000 
196,700 
No  est 
710,905 
1,660 
984,520 
159,739 
46,"" 
6;536 
172,900 
15.976 
114,530 
1,544 
13,944 
frica,  Oe 
26,215 
41,687 
262,398 
500,0CK) 
17.698 
114 


Popu- 
lation. 


Kingdom 

23.000 
'  26,410 
8,150,000 
10,377,900 
3,793,465 
1,400,000 
87,920 
756,949 
100,000 
300,000 
208,00a 
450,000 
265,383 
2,000  000 
5,973,394 
1,683,662 

635,8 
None. 
20,500,000 


Capit  il  or 
Chief  City. 


4,017,020 
846,000 
3,500,000 
4,029,865 
91,622 
99,959 
5,814.000 
4,000,000 
3,675,100 
30,600 
3,700,000 
r.  E). 
191,211 
2,337,4.59 
4,66^,027 
8.000,000 
950,067 
18,750 1 


.  Of  (See  Jugo 

Pt.  Victoria. 

Lerwick. 

Bangkok. 

Omsk. 

Palermo. 

Freetown. 

Tumlong. 

Breslau. 


Berbera. 

Jibuti, 

Barava. 

Hermosillo. 

Khartum. 


Columbia. 
Pierre, 


Madrid. 


Omsk. 

Singapore. 

Khartoum. 


Paramaribo. 

Bremersdorp , 

Stockholm. 

Berne. 

Damascus. 

Pitpeete. 


Hobart. 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Lhasa. 

Dim. 

Scarborough. 


Country  or 
State. 


Togo  

Tonga  (Friendly)  Is 

Tonking  

Trans-Caucasia . . . 

Transvaal  

Trinidad  

Tripoli,  CjTenaica 

Tunis  

Turkestan,  Chinese 

Turkey  

Tuscany  

Tutulla  Is  

Tyrol  &  Vorarlberg 

Uganda  

Ukrainia  

Ungava  

Union  of  So.  Africa. 
United  Kingdom  of 
Gt.  Brit.,  Ireland 

United  States  

Uruguay  

Utah  

Vene2iuela  

Vermont  

Victoria  

Virginia  

Virgin  Isles  

Waldeck  

Wales  

Washington  

Weihaiwei  

West  Virginia  

Windward  Isles. ... 

Wisconsin  

Wurttemberg  

Wyoming  

Yucatan  

Yukon  Territory . . . 
Zanzibar  


Square 
Miles. 


33,700 
250 
46,400 
95,405 
108,000 
1  754 

4io!ooo 

46,300 
580,000 
174.900 

9,302 
77 

11,312 
223,500 
498,000 
351,780 
467,701 

121,633 
8,026,788 
72,200 
82,184 
393,976 
9,124 
87,884 
40,262 
138 
■  433 
7,446 
66,836 
300 
24,022 
516 
55,256 
7,534 
97,59 t 
35,200 
207,076 
1,020 


Popu- 
lation. 


1,400,000 
23,727 
6,119,720 
7,509,500 
1,686.212 
333,552 
1,000.000 
1,800.000 
2,500,000 
8.000.000 
2,787,765 
5, 

1,130,534 

3,300.000 
46,000,000 
5,113 
6,000,000 


1,080,000 
105,683.108 
1,400,000 

449,446 
2,848,000 

3.52,42] 
1,315,551 
2,306,361 
26,051 
61,707 
2,025,202 
1,356,31H 

160,000 
1,463,610 

180.000 
2,631,839 
2,437,574 

194,40? 

314.087 
8,512 

200,000 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Lome. 

Nukualofa. 

Ha-noi. 


Pretoria. 

Trinidad. 

Tripoli. 

Tunis. 

Khami. 

Co^stan'ople. 

Florence. 

Pango  Pango. 

Innsbruck. 

Entebbe 

Lemberg. 


Cape  Town. 

London. 

Washington. 

Montevideo. 

Salt  Lake  C'y 

Caracas. 

MontDelier. 

Melbourne. 

Richmond. 


Arolaen. 

Cardiff. 

Olympia. 

Weihaiwei. 

Charleston. 

St.  Georges. 

Madison. 

Stuttgart. 

Cheypnne. 

Merida. 

Dawson. 

Zanzibar. 


Figures  for  Greece,  Armenia  and  other  countries  affected  by  the  world  war  and  the  peace  treaties  are 
provisional. 


100  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920. 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.  Y  

Chicago,  111  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Detroit,  Mich  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Boston,  Mass.  

Baltimore,  Md  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Milv/aukee,  Wis  

Washington,  D.  C  

Newark,  N.  J.  , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

New  Orleans,  La  , 

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

Seattle,  Wash  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Portland,  Ore  

Denver,  Col  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Providence,  R.  I  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Louisville,  Ky  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Oakland,  Cal  

Akron,  Ohlb  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Omaha.  Neb  


Pop'lat'n 


5,620,048 
5,701,705 
[,823,158 
993,739 
796,836 
772,89' 
748,000 
733,826 
588,193 
576,073 
506,77.5- 
508,410 
4.57,147 
437,574 
414,216 
401,247 
387,219 
380,582 
324,410 
315,652 
314,194 
297,864 
295,750 
258,288 
256,369 
243,109 
237,595 
237,031 
234,891 
234,595 
216,361 
208,435 
200,616 
191,601 


Cities. 


Worcester,  Mass .  .  .  ,t 

Birmingham,  Ala  , 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  , 

Richmond,  Va  

Memphis,  Tenn  , 

San  Antonio,  Tex  

Dallas,  Tex  

Dayton,  Ohio  

Bridgeport,  Conn. . . . . 

Houston,  Tex  

Hartford,  Conn  

Scran  ton.  Pa  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich , . 
Paterson,  N.  J.  .....  . 

Youngstown,  Ohio, . . . 

Springfield,  Mass  

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . , . 
New  Bedford,  Mass. . 

Fall  River,  Mass  

Trenton,  N.  J  

Nashville,  Tenn.».  . .  . . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

Camden,  N.  J  

Norfolk,  Va  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Lowell,  Mass  

Wilmington,  Del  

Cambridge,  Mas^  

Reading,  Pa  

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

Spokane,  Wash  

Kansas  City,  Kan  

Yonkers,  N.  Y  


Pop'lat'n 


179,754 
178,270 
171,717 
171,667 
162,351 
161,379 
158,976 
152,559 
143,538 
138,076 
138,036 
137,783 
137,634 
135,866 
132,358 
129,563 
126,468 
121,217 
120,485 
119,289 
118,342 
118,110 
116,309 
115,777 
113,344 
112,759 
110,168 
109,694 
107,784 
106,482 
104,437 
101,177 
100,226 


Cities. 


Lynn,  Mass  

Duluth,  Minn  

Tacoma,  Wash  

Elizabeth,  N.  J  

Lawrence,  Mass  

Utica,  N.  Y  

Erie,  Pa  

Somerville.  Mass  

Flint,  Mich  

Jacksonville,  Fla  

Waterbury,  Conn  

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Canton,  Ohio  

Fort  WUryne,  Ind  

Evansville,  Ind  

Savannah,  Ga  

Manchester,  N.  H. . .  . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

Knoxville,  Tenn  

El  Paso,  Tex  

Bayonne,  N.  J  

Peoria,  111  

Harrisburg,  Pa  

San  Diego,  Cal  

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  

Allentown,  Pa  

Wichita,  Kan  

Tulsa,  Okla  

Troy,  N.  Y  

Sioux  City,  Iowa  

South  Bend,  Ind  

Hoboken,  N.  J  


Pop'lat'n 


99,148 
98,917 
96,965 
95,682 
94,270 
94,156 
93,372 
93,091 
91,599 
91,558 
91,410 
91,258 
88,723 
87,091 
86,549 
85,264 
83,252 
78,384 
77,939 
77,818 
77,543 
76,754 
76,121 
75,917 
74,683 
73,833 
73,502 
72,128 
72,075 
72,013 
71,227 
70.983 
68,166 


Ci  :ies  in  the  United  States  are  increasing  in  population  seven  an^d  a  half  times  as  fast  as  the  rural  districts, 
accorc'ing  to  the  1920  count.  The  urban  population  increased  at  a  rate  of  25.2  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
rural  districts,  including  the  villages  and  towns  under  2,500  population  was  3.4  per  cent.  For  the  strictly 
farm  territory,  the  rate  was  3.2  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  villages  was  4.7  per  cent. 


Population' — Rank  of  the  States, 
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RANK  OF  THE  STATES  IN   POPULATION,  1790-1920. 


State. 


1790.  1800.  1810.  1820.11830.  1840.  1850.  1860.  1870.  1880.  1890.  1900 


Alabama . . . . 

Arizona  

Arkansas.  • , . 
California . . . 
Colorado. . . . 


Connecticut  

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Colximbia. 

Florida  ...... 

Georgia  


Idaho. . . 
Illinois. . 
Indiana . 

Iowa  

Kansas. . 


Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts . 


Michigan . . . 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi . 
Missouri.  .  . 
Montana . . . 


Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  


New  York  

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  


Oregon  — 

Pennsylvania .  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  .  . 
South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota . . . 


Tennessee . 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont.  . 
Virginia . . . 


Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming  


GEOGRAPHIC  DIVS. 

New  England.  .  .  . 
Middle  Atlantic .  . 
East  No.  Central . 
West  No.  Central. 
South  Atlantic .  .  . 
East  So.  Central. . 
West  So.  Central . 

Mountain  

Pacific  


12 


12 


13 


25 


20 


if 


10 


21 


15 


38 
2 
32 
22  ^ 


For  1890  the  rank  of  Arizona  advances  from  48  to  47  and  that  of  Oklahoma  advances  from  46  to  39 
when  the  population  specially  enumerated  in  Indian  Territory  and  on  Indian  reservations  is  included. 
North  Dakota  included  in  South  Dakota  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 

The  ranking  of  Oklahoma  in  1900  was  38  and  Indian  Territory  39.  The  present  ranking  for  the  same 
census  is  based  on  the  combined  population  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

For  1890  the  rank  of  South  Dakota  advances  from  37  to  35  when  the  population  specially  enumerated 
on  Indian  reservations  is  included. 

New  England  Division — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut. Middle  Atlantic  Division — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  East  North  Central  Division — 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  West  North  Central  Division — Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  South  Atlantic  Division — Delaware,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carohna,  Georgia,  Florida.  East  South 
Central  Division — 'Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  West  South  Central  Division — Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Mountain  Division — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada.    Pacific  Division — Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

The  population  in  1910,  according  to  United  States  Census  Bureau  estimates,  of  the  outlying  posses- 
sions was  as  follows:  Alaska,  64,366;  Hawaii,  192,389;  Porto  Rico,  1,119,987;  Philippines,  8,276,802; 
Virgin  Islands  (1917),  26,051.    Samoa  (1916),  7,426;  Guam  (1912),  12,240. 


148  Population- — U.  S.  Growth;  Centre  of  Pop.;  Births  in  the  U,  S. 


TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  area  of  the  original  thirteen  States  (years  1783-1817)  was  892,135  square  miles, 


Division. 

Yr. 

Added.  ( 

Square 

Miles. 

Lo'jisiana  purchase . . 
Gained  through 
treaty  with  Spain . 

1803 

1819 
1819 
1845 
184S 
1848 

827,987 

13,435 
58,666 
389,166 
288,541 
529,189 

Mexican  cession .... 

Division. 


Gadsden  purchase 

Alaska  

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Porto  Rico  

Guam  

Philippine  Islands 
Samoa  


1853 
1867 


1899 


Added. 
Square 
Miles. 


29,670 
590,884 
6,449 
3,435 
210 
114.958 
77 


Division. 


Addit'nal  Philippmea 
Panama  Canal  Zone , 
Danish  West  Indies 
(now  Virgin  Ls!.) 


Total  added  area, .    .  .  2.85l,3Jo 
Total  United  States  in- 
cluding original  13  States,  3,743.448 


,  Added . 
Yr.  Square 
Milc8. 


Payments  for  above  were  made  hy  the  United  States  as  follows:  Louisiana  purchase,  $15,440,000; 
Gad.sden  purchase,  $10,000,000;  Alaska,  .S7. 200,000:  Florida,  $5,000,000;  Hawaiian  Islands,  public  debt 
assumed  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000;  Mexican  cession,  $8,250,000. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  December  10,  1898,  terminating  the  Spanish-American  War,  provided  for  a 
money  payment  to  Spain  (for  relinquishing  claim  to  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Philippine  Islands)  of  $20,000,- 
000,  and  a  subsequent  treaty  of  November  7,  1900,  provided  for  a  further  payment  of  $100,000  for  other 
Philippine  Islands. 

By  the  first  treaty  the  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  later  treaty  of 
November  7,  1900,  ceded  cert'h.in  outlying  islands  of  the  Philippines  not  included  In  the  first  cession. 

The  United  States  did  not  acquire,  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Convention  of  November  18,  1903,  any 
title  to  territory  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  merely  a  perpetual  right  of  occupation,  use,  and  control 
or  and  over  a  zone  of  land  ten  miles  in  width.  For  this  privilege  it  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  the 
eum  of  $10,000,000,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  sum  of  $250,000  annually  so  long  as  such  occupancy  con- 
tinued, such  payments  beginning  on  February  26,  191^. 

For  the  Danish  West  Indies,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  the  United 
States  paid  $25,000,000,  and  took  possession  on  March  31,  1917:    They  then  had  32,000  population. 

No  money  payments  were  made  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  other  Territories  mentioned  in  tne  list. 


THE  CENTRE  OF  UNITED  STATES  POPULATION. 


Cgnsus  Year. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840 . 
1850. 
1860 . 
1870. 
1S80. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910- 


Approxlmate  Location  by  Important  Towns. 


23  miles  East  of  Baltimore,  Md  

18  miles  West  of  Baltimore,  Md  

40  miles  Northwest  by  West  of  Washington,  D.  C. . 
16  miles  North  of  A  oodstock,  Va  

19  miles  West-Southwest  of  Moorefleld,  W.  Va.*.  ,  . 

16  miles  South  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.*  

23  miles  Southeast  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.*  

20  miles  South  of  Chllllcothe,  Ohio  

48  miles  East  by  North  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

8  miles  West  by  South  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

20  miles  East  of  Columbus,  Ind  

0  miles  Southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind   . 

In  the  City  of  Bloomlngton,  Ind  


From  Point 
to  Point  In ' 
Direct  Llne.t 


40.6 
36.9 
50.5 
40.4 
65.0 
54.8 
80 .  G 
44.1 
68. 1 
48.6 
14.6 
39.0 


*West  Virginia  formed  part  of  Virginia  until  1863. 
decade. 


t  Movement  in  miles  during  preceding 


BIRTHS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  IN  1919. 

(By  the  United  States  Census  Biireau.) 
The  number  of  births  for  the  year  1919,  compared  with  1918,  shows  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  in  the 
registration  area.    Each  State  shows  a  decrease,  the  percentage  ranging  from  less  than  one  in  Maryland  to 
ten  in  Utah  and  Wisconsin. 


Registration  area,  total . 

STAl-ES. 

California  

Connecticut  

Indiana  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota.  

New  Hampshire  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  


Number 

of 
Births. 


Deaths  of  In- 
fants Under 
1  Year  Per 
1,000  Live 
Births. 


1,365,585 

56,527 
33,912 
59,286 
36,373 
57,737 
15,496 
33,972 
87,817 
83,910 
61,942 
8,778 

226,108 
73,854 

113,054 
13,5-fcO 

207.905 

44',624 


87 

70 
86 
79 
70 
82 
91 

105 
88 
90 
67 
93 
84 
84 
90 
63 

100 

*ii3 


AREA. 


Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

CITIES. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . . , 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Baltimore,  Md .  .  . , 

Boston,  Mass  

Detroit,  Mich  

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

New  York,  N.  Y... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  . 
PJiiladelphia,  Pa . .  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  .  . 


Deaths  of  In- 

Number 

fants  Under 

of 

1  Year  Per 

Birtlis. 

1.000  Live 

Births. 

13,040 

71 

7.032 

85 

00.785 

91 

25,112 

63 

54,781 

80 

^M30 

67 

8,369 

62 

8,180 

85 

17,539 

98 

18,793 

97 

25,626 

97 

8,126 

65 

12,694 

110 

130,308 

81 

6,939 

88 

18,393 

95 

41.924 

91 

14,465 

114 

10,173 

lOI 

Population— Places  of  oj)00  or  More. 
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POPULATION  OF  PLACES  OF  5,00O  OR   MORE  ^HABITANTS. 

(United  States  Census  of  January,  1920;  some  figures  stated  as  preliminary.) 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama  City , 

Albany  

Anniston  . . . . , 


Birmingham . . 

Dothan  

Florence  

Gadsden  

Huntsville.  .  . 

Mobile  

Montgomery . 

Selma  

Sheffield  . 

Talladega. . . . 

Troy  .... 

Tuscaloosa. . . 


1920. 


1910. 


Blsbee  .  .  . 
Douglas .  . 
Globe .... 

Miami  

Nogales . 
Phoenix.  . 

PTGSCOtt . . 

Tucson . . . 


Blytheville  

Fayetteville  

Fort  Smith  

Helena  

Hot  Springs  

Jonesboro  

Little  Rock  

North  Little  Rock 

Pnaragould  

Pine  Bluff  

Texarcana  

Van  Buren.  

West  Helena  


5,432 
7,652 
17,734 
18,674 
178,270 
10,034 
10,529 
14,737 
8,018 
60.777 
43,464 
15,607 
6,682 
6,546 
5,696 
11,996 
ARIZONA. 

9,205 
9,916 
7,044 
6,689 
5,199 
29,053 
4,380 
20.292 
ARKANSAS. 

6,447 
5,362 
28,870 
9,112 
11,695 
9,384 


4,313 
6,118 
12,794 
10,864 
132,685 
7,016 
6,689 
10,557 
7,611 
51,521 
38,136 
13.649 
4,865 
5,854 
4,961 
8,407 

9,019 
6,437 
7,083 


Alameda  

Alhambra  

Anaheim  

Bakersflold  

Berkeley  

Brawley  

Calexico  

Chico  

Colton.  

Corona  

Daly  City  

El  Centro  

Eureka  

Fresno  

Glendale  

Grass  Valley . . . 

Hanf  ord  

Long  Beach  

Los  Angeles  

Marysville  

Modesto  

Monrovia  

Monterey  

Napa  

Oakland  

Ontario  

Orange  

Palo  Alto  

Pasadena  

Petaluma  

Pittsburgh  

Pomona  

Porter  ville  

Red  Bluff  

Redlands  

Richmond  

Riverside  

Sacramento .  . .  , 

Salinas  

San  Bernadino. 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco . 


65,030 
14,048 
6,306 
19,280 
8,257 
5,224 
6,226 
CALIFORNIA. 
28,806 
9,096 
5,526 
18v638 
56,036 
5,392 
6,223 
8,872 
4.282 
4,129 
3.779 
5.464 
13,212 
45,086 
13,536 
4,006 
5,888 
55,593 
576,073 
5,461 
9,241 
5,480 
5,479 
6,757 
216,361 
7,280 
4,884 
5,900 
45,334 
6,226 
4.715 
13,505 
4,097 
3,104 
9  571 
16,843 
19,341 
65,857 
4,308 
18.721 
74,683 
508,410 


3,514 
11,134 

5,092 
13.193 


3,849 

4,471 
23.975 

8,772 
14.434 

7,123 
45.941 
11.138 

5,248 
15,102 

5,655 

3,878 


23,383 
5,021 
2.628 
12,727 
40.434 
881 
797 
3,750 
3,980 
3,540 


1,610 
11,845 
24,892 
2,746 
4.520 
4,829 
18,809 
319,198 
5,430 
4,034 
3,576 
4,923 
5,791 
150,174 
4,274 
2,920 
4,486 
30,291 
5,880 


10,207 
2,696 
3,530 
10,449 
6,802 
15,212 
44,696 
3,736 
12,779 
39,578 
416,912 


1900. 


2,276 
4,437 
9.695 
6,358 
38,415 
3.275 
6,478 
4,282 
8,068 
38,469 
30,346 
8,713 
3,333 
5,056 
4,097 
5,094 


1,761 

5,544 
3,559 
7,531 


302 
4,061 

11,587 
5,550 
9,973 
4,508 

38,307 


3,324 
11,496 
4,914 
2,573 


1.456 
4.836 
13,214 


2,640 
1,285 
1,434 


7,327 
12,470 


4,719 
2,929 
2,252 
102,479 
3,497 
2,024 
1,205 
1,748 
4,036 
66.960 
722 
1,216 
1,658 
9,117 
3,871 


5,526 


2,750 
4.797 


7,973 
29,282 
3,304 
0,150 
17,700 
342,782 


C  ALI  FO'RNl  A— Continued, 


Place. 


San  Jose  

San  Leandro. . . 
S.  L.  Obispo. . . , 

San  Mateo  

San  Raphael .  . . 

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Clara . . . . 

Santa  Cruz  

Santa  Monica .  . 
Santa  Rosa .... 
S.  Pasadena. . .  . 

Stockton  

Vallejo  

Venice  

Visalia  

Watsouville .  . .  , 

Whittier  

Woodland  


1920. 


39,604 
5,703 
5,895 
5,979 
5,512 
15,483 
19,441 
5,220 
10,917 
15,252 
8,758 
7,648 
40,296 
16,853 
10,385 
5,753 
5,013 
7,997 
4,147 


COLORADO. 


1910. 


28.946 
3,471 
5.157 
4,384 
5.934 
8.429 

11.659 
4,348 

11,146 
7,847 
7.817 
4,649 

23,253 

11,340 
3,119 
4,550 
4,446 
4,550 
3,187 


Boulder  

Canon  City  

Colorado  Springs . 
Cripple  Creek .  , .  . 

Denver  

Fort  Collins  

Grand  Jimction . . 

Greeley  

Lead  ville  

Longmont  

Loveland  

Pueblo  .  

Sterling  

Trinidad  


10, 
4 

29 
2 

256: 
8, 
8, 

10, 
4, 
5, 
5, 

42, 
6, 

10 


.989 
,551 
572 
.325 
.369 
,734 
,665 
,883 
.959 
s848 
1.279 
.908 
.415 
906 


9,539 
5,162 

29,078 
6,206 
213.381 
8,210 
7.754 
8,179 
7,508 
4,256 
3.651 

44.395 
3,044 

10,204 


Ansonia  

Branford  

Bridgeport  

Bristol  

Danbury  

Derby  

East  Hartford  

Enfield  

Fairfield  ,  

Greenwich  

Groton  

Hamden  

Hartford  

Huntington  (She  ton) 

Killingly  

Manchester  

Meriden  

Middletown  

Milford  

Naugatuck  

New  Britain  

New  Haven  

New  London  

New  Milford  

Norwalk  

Norwich  

Plainfield  

Plymouth  

Putnam  

Rockville  

Seymour  

Southington  

South  Norwalk .  .  .  (See 

Stafford  

Stamford  

Stonington  

Stratford  

Torrington  (boro) .  . 

Wallingf  ord  

Waterbury  

West  Hartford  

West  Haven  

Willimautic.  .  ?  

Wlnsted  


CONNECTICUT, 

17.643 
2,619 
143,538 
20,620 


18,889 
11,238 
11.648 
11.708 
11.475 
5.939 
4,236 
8,611 
138,036 
9,475 
8,178 
18,370 
29,842 
13,638 
10,193 
15,051 
59,316 
162,390 
25,688 
4,781 
27,557 
22,304 
7,926 
5,942 
7,711 
7,726 
6,781 
5,085 
N'rwalk) 
2,024 
35,086 
2,100 
12,347 
20,623 
9,648 
91,410 
8,854 
12,369 
12,330 
8,248 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington  t  110,1681 


15,152 
6,047 
102,064 
13,502 
20,234 
8.991 
8,138^ 
9.719 
6,134 
3,886 
6,495 
5,850 
98,915 
6,545 
6,564 
13,641 
27,265 
11,851 
4,366 
12,722 
43,916 
133,605 
19,659 
5,010 
24,211 
20,367 
6,719 
5,021 
6,637 
7,977 
4,786 
3,714 
8,968 
5.233 
25.138 
9,154 
5,712 
15.483 
8.690 
73.141 

4,r  " 

8.543 
11.230 
7.754 


450 


Population  of  Places  of  5^000  or  More  Inhabitants, 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Place. 

,  1    1920.  1 

1910.  1 

1900. 

Washington  

1  437,5711 

331, 0691 

278,718 

Day  tona  

Fernandlna   

Gainesville  

Jacksonville  

Key  West  

Lakeland  

Miami  

Ocala  

Orlando  

Palatka  ^ . 

Pensacola. 

St  Augustine  

St  Petersburg  

Santord  

Tallahassee     .  .  .  . 

Tampa   

West  Palm  Beach. 
West  Tampa  


Albany. . .  . . . 

AmeTicus .   .  . 

Athens  

Atlanta  

Au.i^usta  

Brunswick .  .  . 
Columbus  — 
CoTdele.  . . .  . 

Da  lion  

Decatur  .  .  .  . 

Dublin  

East  Point. .  . 

Elberton  

Fitzgerald. . . 
Gainesville. . . 

Griffin  

La  Grange. . . 
Macon .  .    . . . 

Marietta  

Moultrie  

Newman  

Rome  

Savannah  

Thomasville. 

Valdosta  

W  aycross  


Boise  

Bm-ley  

Caldwell  

Coeur  d'Alene. . 
Idaho  Falls .  .  . 

Lewiston  

Nampa  

Pocatello  

Twin  Falls  


Alton  

Aurora  

Beardstown  

Belleville  

Be]  videre  

Benton  

Berwylk  

Bloomington .  . . . 

BKie  Island  

Cairo   

Canton. .  .  

Carbondale  

Carlinville  

Centralia  

Champaign  

Charleston  

Chicago  

Chicago  Heights 

Cicero  

Clinton  

Collinsville  

Danville  

Decatur  

DeKalb  

Dixon  , 

DuQUoin  

East  Moline  


FLORIDA. 

5,4451 
5,457 
5,286 
91,558 
18,749 
7,062 
29,.549 
4,914 
9,257 
5,102 
31,035 
6,192 
14,237 
5,688 
5,637 
51,608 
8,659 
8,463 
GEORGIA. 
11,555 
9,010 
16,748 
200,616 
52,548 
14,413 
31,125 
6,538 
5,222 
6.150 
7,707 
5,241 
6.475 
6,870 
6,272 
8,240 
17,038 
52,995 
6,190 
6,789 
7,037 
13,252 
83,252 
8,196 
10,783 
18,068 
IDAHO. 
21.393: 
5,408: 
5,106 
'  6,473- 
8,064 
6,574 
7,621 
14,961 
8,324 
ILLINOIS. 
24,714' 
36,265 
7,111 
24,741 
7,760 
7,201 
14,150 
28,638 
11,424 
15,203 
10,928 
6,267 
5,212 
12,491 
15,8'73 
6,600 
2,701,705 
19,653 
44,995 
5,898 
9,753 
33,750 
43,818 
7,871 
8.191 
7,285 
8,675 


3,082 
3,482 
6,183 

57,699 

19.945 
3,719 
5,471 
.  4.370 
3,894 
3,779 

22,982 
5.494 
4,127 
3,570 
5,018 

37,782 
1,743 
8,258 


8,190 
8,063 
14,913 
154,839 
41,040 
10,182 
20,554 
5,883 
5,324 
2.466 
5,795 
3,682 
6,483 
5,795 
5,925 
7.478 
5,587 
40,665 
5,949 
3,349 
5,548 
12,099 
65,064 
6,727 
7,656 
14,485 


1.690 
3,245 
3,633 

28,429 

17,114 
1,180 
1,681 
3,380 
2,481 
3,301 

17,747 
4,272 
1.575 
1.450 
2,981 

15,839 
564 
2,355 


4,606 
7,674 
10.245 
89,872 
39,441 
9,081 
17,614 
3,473 
4,315 
1,418 
2,987 
1,315 
3,834 
1,817' 
4,382 
6,857 
4,274 
23,272 
4,446 
2,221 
-•3,654 
7,291 
54,244. 
5.322 
5,613 
6.919 


17.358 

5,957 

3.543 

997 

7,291 

508 

4,827 

1,262 

6,043 

2,425 

4,205 

799 

9,110 

4,046 

5,258 

17,528 
29,807 
6,107 
21,122 
7,253 
2,675 
5.841 
25.768 
8.043 
14,548 
10,4.53 
5,411 
3,616 
9,680 
12,421 
5,884 
,185,283 
14,525 
14,557 
5,165 
7,478 
27,871 
31,140 
8.102 
7,216 
5,454 
2,665 


14,210 
24,147 
4,827 
17,484 
6,937 
1,341 


23,286 
6,114 

12.566 
6.564 
3,318 
3,502 
6,721 
9,098 
5,488 
,698,575 
5,100 

16,310 
4,452 
4,021 

16,354 

20,754 
5,904 
7,917 
4.353 


ILLINOIS — Continued, 


PLACE. 


East  St.  Louis, . . 

Edwardsville  

Eldorado  

Elgin  

Evanston  

Forest  Park  

Freeport  

Galesburg  

Granite  

Harrisburg  

Harvey.  

Herrin  

Hillsboro  

Highland  Park .  . 

Hoopeston  

Jacksonville  

Johnston  

Joliet  

Kankakee  

Kewanee.  . . 

La  Grange  

La  Salle  

Lincoln  

Litchfield  

Macomb  

Madison  

Marion  

Mattoon  

Maywood  

Melrose  Park  

Metropolis  

Moline  

Monmouth  

Mt.  Carmel  

Mt.  Vernon  

Murphysboro.  .  . 
North  Chicago.  . 

Oak  Park  

Olney  

Ottawa  

Pana  

Paris  

Pekin  

Peoria  

Peru  

Pontiac  

Quincy  

Rockf  ord  

Rock  Island  

Savanna  

Springfield  

Spring  Valley.  .  . 

Staunton   

Sterling  

Streator  

Taylor  ville  

T  Jrbana  

Waukegan  

West  Frankfort. . 
West  Hammond. 
Wilmette ....... 

Winnetka  

Woodstock  

Zion  


1910. 


Alexandria  

Anderson  

Bedford  

Bicknell  

Bloomington . ,  . 

Bluff  ton  

Brazil  

Clinton  

Columbus  

Connersville  

Crawfordsville. 
East  Chicago . . , 

Elkhart  

Elwood  

Evansville  

Fort  Wayne  

Frankfort  

Gary  

Goshen  

Greensburg.  .  .  , 

Hammond  

Hartford  


INDIANA. 

4,172 
29,767 
1,076 
^635 
L,595 
),391 
),293 
),962 


58,547 
6,014 
3,366 

25,976 

24,^78 
6.594 

17,567 

22,089 
9,903 
5,309 
7,227 
6,861 
3,424 
4,209 
4,698 

15,326 
3,248 

34,670 

13,986 
9,307 
5,282 

11.537 

10,892 
5,971 
6,774 
6,046 
7,093 

11,456 
8,033 
4,806 
4,655 

24,199 
9,128 
e?934 
8,007 
7,485 
3,306 
^9,444  . 
5,011 
9,535 
6,055 
7,664 
9,897 

66,950 
7,984 
6,090 

36,587 

45.401 

24,335 
3,691 

61.678 
7.035 
6,048 
7,467 

14,253 
5,446 
8,245 

16,069 
2,111  . 
4,948 
4,943 
3,168 
4,331 
4,789  . 


5.096 
22,476 
8,716 
2,794 
8,838 
4,987 
9,340 
6,229 
8,813 
7,738 
9,371 
19,098 
19,282 
11,028 
69,647 
63,933 
8,634 
16,802  , 
8,514 
5.420 
20,925 
6.187 


Population  of  Places  of  5^000  or  More  Inhabitants.  4.)1 


INDIANA — Continued, 


Place. 


Huntington.  .  . 
Indianapolis. . . 
Jeff ersonville .  . 

Kokomo  

Lafayette  

Laporte  

Lebanon  

Linton  

Logansport.  .  .  , 

Madison  

Marion  

Michigan  City. 
Mishawaka.  .  .  . 
Mt.  Vernon.  .  .  , 
Muncie.  ...>,., 
New  Albany .  .  . 
New  Castle .  .  . . 

Noblesville  

Peru  

Portland  

Princeton  

Ricliraond  

Rushville  

Seymour  

Shelby  ville  

South  Bend .  . .  , 
Terre  Haute.  .  . 

Valparaiso  

Vincennes  

Wabash  

Warsaw  

Washington. . .  . 
WTiiting  


Albia.;  

Ames  

Atlantic  

Boone  

Burlington .... 
Cedar  Falls .  .  . 
Cedar  Rapids . 
Centervill.-.  .  . 

Chariton,  

Charles  City .  . 

Clinton  

Council  BluHs. 

Creston  

Davenport. .  .  . 
Des  Moines.  . . 

Dubuque  

Fairfield  

Fort  Dodge.  .  . 
Fort  Madison . 

Grinnell  

Iowa  City .... 

Keokuk  

Le  Mars  

Marshall  t<^Nvn . 
Mason  City ,  .  . 
Muscatine.  .  . . 

Newton  

Oelwein  

Oskaloosa  

Ottumwa  

Perry  

Red  Oak  

Shenandoah . . . 

Sioux  City  

Waterloo ..... 
Webster  City. . 


Arkansas  City . 

Atchison  

Chanute  

Coffey  ville  

Concordia  

Dodge  City .  . . 

Eldorado  

Emporia  

Fort  Scott  

Galena  

Hutchinson .  .  . 
Independence. 

lola  

Junction  

Kansas  City . . . 
Lawrence  


1920. 


1910. 


14,000 
314,194 
10,098 
30,067 
22,456 
15,158 
6,257 
5,845 
21,626 
6,711 
23,747 
10,457 
15,195 
5,284 
36,524 
22,992 
14,458 
4,758 
12,561 
5,958 
7,132 
26,728 
5,498 
7,348. 
9,701 
70.983 
06,083 
6,518 
17,210 
9,872 
5,478 
8,705 
10.140 
IOWA. 

5,067 
6,270 
5,329 
12,451 
24,057 
6,316 
45,566 
8,486 
5,175 
7.350 
24,151 
36,162 
8,034 
56,727 
126,468 
39,141 
5.948 
19,.333 
12,066 
5,362 
11,267 
14,423 
4,683 
15,731 
20,065 
16,068 
6,627 
7,455 
9,427 
23,003 
5,642 
5,678 
5,255 
71,227 
36,230 
5,657 
KANSAS. 
11,2.53 
12,630 
10,286 
13,452 
4,705 
5.061 
10,995 
11,273 
10,693 
4,712 
23.298 
11.920 
8,513 
7.516 
101,177 
12.4.56 


1900. 


10.272 
233,650 
10,412 
17,010 
20,08 
10,525 
5,474 
5,906 
19,050 
6,9.34 
19,359 
19,027 
11,886 
5,563 
24,005 
20,629 
9,446 
5,073 
10,910 
,5,130 
6,448 
22,324 
4,925 
6,305 
9,500 
53,684 
58,157 
6,987 
14,895 
8,687 
4,430 
7,854 
6,587 

4,! 
4,223 
4,560 
10,34" 
24,324 
5,012 
32,811 
6,936 
3,794 
5,892 
25,577 
29,292 
6.924 
43.028 
86,3'>8 
38,494 
4,970 
15,543 
8,900 
5,03^ 
10.091 
14.008 
4,1.57 
13,374 
11,230 
16,178 
4,616 
6,028 
9,466 
22,012 
4,630 
4,830 
4,976 
47,828 
26,693 
5,208 

7,508 
16,429 
9,272 
12,687 
4,415 
3.214 
3.129 
9,0,58 
10,463 
6,096 
16,364 
10.480 
9,032 
5,598 
82,331 
1^^374 


9,491 
169,164 
10,774 
10,609 
18,116 
7,113 
4,465 
3,071 
16,204 
7,835 
17,337 
14,850 
5,560 
5,132 
20,942 
20,628 
3,406 
4,792 
8,463 
4.798 
6,041 
18,220 
4,541 
6,415 
7,169 
35,999 
36,673 
6,280 
10.249 
8.618 
3,987 
8,551 
3,983 

2.889 
2,422 
5,046 
8,880 

23,201 
.5,319 

25.6.56 
5,256 
3,989 
4,227 

22,698 

26,802 
7,752 

35,254 

62,139 

26,297 
4,689 

12,162 
9,278 
3.860 
7,987 

14,641 
4,146 

11,544 
6,746 

14,073 
3,682 
5,142 
9,212 

18,197 
3,986 
4.355 
3,573 

33,111 

12,580 
4,613 

6,140 
12,722 
4,208 
4,953 
3,401 
1,942 
3,466 
8.223 
10,322 
10.155 
9,379 
4,851 
5.791 
4.695 
51,418 
10,862 


KANSAS — Continued, 


Leavenworth   1 6,901 

Manhattan   7,989 

Newton   9,781 

Ottawa   9,018 

Parsons   16,028 

Perry   481 

Pittsburg   18,052 

Pratt   5,111 

Red  Oak   (Nf*3tvfiepara 


Rosedale. 

Salina  

Topeka .... 
Wellington . 

Wichita  

Winfield . . . 


Ashland  

Bellevue  

Bowling  Green, 

Covington  

Danville  

Dayton  

Fort  Thomas . .  . 

Frankfort  

Henderson  

Hopkinsville.  .  . 

Lexington  

Louisville  

Mayfleld  

Maysville  

Middlesboro  

Newport  

Owensboro  

Paducah  

Paris  

Richmond  

Winchester  


Alexandria ... 
Baton  Rouge. 

Bogalusa  

Crowley  

Gretna  

Houma  

Lafayette  

Lake  Charles. 

Minden  

Monroe  

Morgan  City.  . 
New  Iberia .  .  . 
New  Orleans .  . 
Shreveport. . .  . 


Auburn  

Augusta  

Bangor  

Bath  

Belfast  

Biddeford  

Brewer  

Brunswick  

Calais  

Caribou  

Gardiner  

Houlton  

Lewiston  

Old  Town  

Portland  

Presaae  Isle. . .  . 

Rockland  

Rumf  ord  

Saco  

Sanford  

Skowhegan  

South  Portland. 

Waterville  

Westbrook  


Annapolis. , . 
Baltinioro. , , 
Cambridge. . 
Cumberland . 
Frederick ,  .  . 
Frostburg  .  . 
Hagerstown . 
Salisbnry.  .  , 


1920, 


1010. 


7,674 
15,085 
50,022 
7,048 
72,128 
7,933 
KENTUCKY. 
14,729 
7,379 
9,638 
57,121 
5.034 
7,646 
5,081 
9,805 
12,169 
9,696 
41,534 
234,891 
6,583 
6.107 
8,041 
29,317 
17,424 
24,738 
6.310 
5,622 
7,866 
LOUISIANA. 
17,510 
21,782 
8,245 
6,108 
7,197 
5,160 
7,855 
13,088 
6,105 
12,675 
5,429 
6,278 
387,219 
43,874 
MAINE. 
16,985 
14,114 
25.948 
14,731 
5,083 
18,008 
6,064 
7,261 
6,084 
6,018 
5,475 
6,191 
31,707 
6,630 
69,196 
5,581 
8,109 
7,016 
6,817 
10,691 
5,9«1 
9.254 
13:351 
9.435 
MARYLAND 
11.214 
733  826 
7;467 
29.837 
11,066 
6,017 
28,029 
7,. 502 


19.363 
5,722 
7,862 
7,650 

12,463 
400 

14,755 
3,302 
tely  enu 
6,960 
9,678 

43,684 
7,034 

52,450 
6.700 


20.735 
3,1-38 
6,208 
6,9.S4 
7,682 
464 

10.112 
1,213 
meratiid) 
3.270 
6.074 

33,608 
4,24.5 

24,()7  1 
5,554 


6,683 
9,173 
53.270 
5,420 
6.979 


10,465 
11.452 
9,419 
35,099 
223,928 
5.916 
6.141 
7,305 
30.309 
16,011 
22,760 
5,859 
5,340 
7,156 


11.213 
14,897 


5,099 


5,024 
6,392 

11,449 
3,002 

10,209 
5,477 
7,499 
339,075 

28.015 

15.064 

13,211 

24,803 
9,396 
4,618 

17,079 
5,667 
6,621 
6,116 
5..377 
5,311 
5,84-5 

26.247 
6,317 

58,571 
5,179 
8,174 
5,427 
6.583 
9,049 
5,341 
7,471 

11,458 
8,281 

8,609 
558,485 

6,407 
21,839 
10,411 

6,028 
16.. 507 

6»690 


45^2        Population  of  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Place. 


Abington  

Adams  

Aga\vam  

Amesbury  

Amherst  

Andover   .  .  , 

Arlington  

Athol  

Attleboro.  

Belmont  

Beverly  

Blackstone  -  . 

Boston  

Braintree  

Bridgewater  

Brockton  

Brookline  

Cambridge  

Canton  

Chelsmford  

Chelsea  

Chicopee  

Clinton  

Concord  

Danvers  

Dedham  

Dracut  

East' 'amp  ton  

Ea&ton  

Everett  

Fair  -.aven  

Fall  River  

Fitc  (iburg  

Framingham  

Franklin  

Gardner  

GloucesteB  

Grafton  

Great  Harrington . 

Greenfield  

Haverhill  

Hinaham  

Holyoke  

Hudson  

Hyde  Park  

Ipsv\'ich  

Lawrence  

Leominster  

Lexington  

Lovv'cil  

Ludlow  

Lymi  

Mai  len  

Mansfield  

Maroleaead  

Marlboro  

Maynard  

Medford  

Melrose  

Metiiuen  

Mid  lleboro  

Mill  )-  d  


Miir)ur 

Mill  ;.ix  

Mo  'tagne  

Nali  -k  

Nee  Hiam  

New  Bedford  

Newburyport  

Newton  

North  Adaras .  .  . 
Nor  rli  Andover , . 
North  Attleboro. 
Northampton .  .  . 

Northbridge  

Norwood  

Orange  

Palmer  

Peabody  

Pittsfield  

Plymouth  

Quincy  

Reading  

Revere  

Rockland  

Salem  

Saugiis  

Somerville  


5,787 


5,023 


5,550 

7,489 
18,646 

9,792 
19,731 
1#,744 
22,561 

4,299 
748,080 
10.554 

8,438 
66,138 
37,748 
109,694 

5,945 

5,682 
43,184 
36.214 
12,964 

6,461 
11,108 
10,783 

5,280 


5,041 
40,109 

7,291 
120,485 
41,013 
16,785 

6,497 
16,960 
22,947 

6,886 

6,315 
15,462 
53,884 

5,599 
60,203 

7,607 
(Boston) 

6,201 
94,270 
19,745 

6,340 
112,759 

7,470 
99,148 
49,103 

6,255 

7,324 
15,017 

7,086 
38,687 
18,204 
15,189 

8,453 
13,471 

5,652 

9,382 

7,675 
10,907 

7,012 
121,217 
15,609 
46,054 
22,282 

6,366 

9,238 
21,951 
10,174 
12,627 

5,393 

9,896 
19,552 
41,751 
13,032 
47,611 

7,424 
28,823 

7,544 
42.515 
10,874 
93,091 


1910. 


5,455 
13,026 
!3,501 
9,894 
5,112 
7,301 
11,187 
8,536 
16,215 
5,542 
18,650 
5,648 
670,585 
8,066 
7,688 
56,878 
27.792 
l(i4,839 
4,797 
5,010 
32,452 
25,401 
13,075 
6,421 
9,407 
9,284 
3,461 
8,524 
5,139 
33,484 
5,122 
119,295 
37,826 
12,948 
5,641 
14,699 
24,398 
5,705 
5,926 
10,427 
44,115 
4,965 
57,730 
6,743 
15,507 
5,777 
85,892 
17,580 
4,918 
106,294 
4,948 
89,336 
44,404 
5,183 
7,338 
14,579 
6,390 
23,150 
15,715 
11,448 
8,214 
13,055 
4,740 
7,924 
6,868 
9,866 
5,026 
96,652 
14,949 
39,806 
22,019 
5,529 
9,562 
19,431 
8,807 
8,014 
5,282 
8,610 
15,724 
32,121 
12,141 
32,642 
5,818 
18,219 
6,928 
43,697 
8,047 
77,236 


1900. 


4,489 
11,134 
2,538 
9,473 
5,028 
;6.813 
8,603 
7,061 
11,335 
3,929 
13,884 
5,721 
560,892 
5,981 
5,806 
40,063 
19,935 
91,886 
4,584 
3,984 
34,072 
19,167 
13,667 
5,652 
8,542 
7,457 
3,253 
5,603 
4,837 
24,336 
3,567 
104,853 
31,531 
11,302 
5,017 
10,813 
26,121 
4,869 
5,854 
7,927 
37,175 
5,059 
45,712 
5,454 
13,244 
4,658 
62,559 
12,392 
3,831 
94,969 
3,536 
68,513 
33,664 
4,006 
7,582 
13,609 
3,142 
18,244 
12,962 
7,512 
6,885 
11,376 
4,460 
6,578 
6,150 
9,488 
4,016 
62,442 
14,478 
33,587 
24,200 
4,243 
7,253 
18,643 
7,036 
5,480 
5,520 
7,801 
11,523 
21,766 
9,592 
23,899 
4,969 
10,395 
5,327 
35,956 
5,084 
61.643 


MASSACUVSETTS— Continued. 


PLACE. 


Southbridge  

South  Hadley. . . 

Spencer  

Springfield  

Stoneham  

Stoughton  

Swampscott  

Taunton  

Uxbridge  

Wakefield  

Waltham  

Ware  

Watertown  ^ . 

Webster  

Wellesley  

West  Springfield. 

Westboro  

Westfield  

Weymouth  

Whitman  

Winchendon  

Winchester  

Winthrop  

Woburn  

Worcester  


1920. 


Adrian  

Albion  

Alma  

Alpena  

A.nn  Arbor, . .  i . . . 

Battle  Greek  

Bay  City  

■Benton  Harbor, . . 

Bessemer  

Boyne  City  

Cadillac  

Charlotte  

Cheboygaiy  

Cold  water  

Detroit.  .  .  .T  

Dov/agiac  

Escanaba  

Flint  

Grand  Haven .... 
Grand  Rapids .... 

Hamtramck  

Hancock . .'  

Hastings  J 

Highland  Park ,  .  . 

Hillsdale  '  

Holland  

Houghton  

Ionia  

Iron'IMounfca.in.  .  . 

Ironwood  

Ishpeming  

Jackson  

Kalamazoo  

Lansing  

Laurium  

Ludington  

Manistee  

Manistique  

Marquette  

Menominee  

Midland  

Monroe  , 

Mimising  

Mt.  Cleraens  , 

Muskegon  , 

Muskegon  Heights 

Negaunee  

Niles  

Owasso  

Petoskey  

Pontiac  

Port  Huron  

River  Rouge  

Saginaw  

St.  Joseph  

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

Sturgis  

Three  Rivers  

Traverse  City  

Wyandotte  

Ypsilanti  


14,245 
5,527 
5,930 
129,563 
7,873 
6,865 
8,101 
37,137 
5,384 
13,010 
30,891 
8,525 
21,457 
13,258 
6,224 
13,443 
5,789 
18,603 
15,057 
7,147 
5,901 
10,391 
15,446 
16,565 
179,754 

MICHIGAN. 

11,878 
8,354 
7,542 
11,101 
19,516 
36,164 
47,554 
12,227 
5,482 
4,284 
9,734 
5,126 
5,642 
6,114 
993,678 
5,440 
13,103 
91,599 
7,224 
137,634 
48,615 
7,527 
5,132 
46,599 
5,476 
12,166 
4,456 
6,935 
8,251 
15,739 
10,500 
48,374 
48,487 
57,327 
6,696 
8,810 
9,690 
6,3S0 
12,718 
8,907 
5,483 
11,573 
5,037 
9,488 
36,570 
9,514 
7,419 
7,311 
12,575 
5,064 
34,273 
25,944 
9,822 
61,903 
7,251 
12,096 
5,995 
5,209 
10,925 
13,851 
7,413 


1910. 


12,592 
4,894 
6,740 
88,926 
7,090 
6,316 
6,204 
34,259 
4,671 
11,404 
27,834 
8,774 
12,875 
11,509 
5,413 
9,224 
5,446 
16,044 
12,895 
7,292 
5,678 
9,309 
10,132 
15,308 
145,986 


10,763 

5,833 
2,757 
:T2,706, 
14,817 
25,267 
45,166 
9,185 
.4,583 
5,218 
8,375 
4,886 
6,859 
5,945 

465,766 

g  .... 

13,194 
38,550 
5,856 
112,571 
3,559 
8,981 
4,383 
4,120 
5,001 
10,490 
5,113 
5,030 
9,216 
12,821 
12,448 
31,433 
39,437 
31,229 
8,537 
9,132 
12,381 
4,722 
11,503 
10,507 
2,527 
6,893 
■  2,952 
7,707 
24,062 
1,690 
8,460 
5,156 
9,639 
4,778 
14,532 
18,863 
4,163 
50,510 
5,936 
12,615 
3,635 
5,072 
12,115 
•  8,287 
6,230 


1900. 


10,025 
4,256 
7,627 

62,059 
6,197 
5,442 
4,548 

31,036 
3.599 
9,290 

23,481 
8,263 
9,706 
8,804 
5,072 
7,105 
5,400 

12,310 

11,324 
6,155 
5,001 
7,248 
6,058 

14,254 
118.421 


Population  of  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants.  453 


MINNESOTA. 


Place. 


Albert  Lea  .  .  .  . 

Austin  

Bemidji  

Brainerd  

Chisholm  

Cloquet  

Crookston  

Duluth  

Eveleth  

Faribault  

Fergus  Falls. . . 

Hibbing  

Little  Falls  

Mankato  

Minneapolis. , 
Moorhead .  .  .  . 
New  Ulm.  .  .  .  . 
Owatonna .  .  .  . 
Red  Wing .... 

Rochester  

St.  Cloud  

St.  Paul  

South  St.  Pan] 

Stillwater  

Virginia  

Will  mar  

Winona  


10, 
7: 
9 
9, 
5 
6, 

98 
7. 

11, 
7, 

15, 
5, 

12, 
380, 


13, 
15 
234 


.056 
,118 
,086 
,591 
039 
,127 
,650 
,917 
,205 
,089 
,.581 
089 
,500 
469 
,582 
270 
745 
252 
637 
722 
873 
595 
,860 
,735 
022 
892 
143 


1910. 


Biio.xi  

Brookhaven . 
Clarksburg . . 
Columbus . . . 

Coriiith  

Grecnvilie.  . 
Greenwood . . 
Gulf  port. .  .  . 
Ilattiesburg. 

Jafksnri  

Laurel  

McComb .  .  , 
Meridian  .  .  . 
Natchez .... 
Pascagonla. . 

Tupelo  

Vicksburg. . . 
Yazoo  


MISSISSIPPI 

10.937 


•  (U 


Brookfleld .... 
Cape  Girardeau 

Carthage  

Chillicothe.  .  .  . 

Clinton  

Columbia  

De  Soto  

Flat  River  

Fulton  

Hannibal  

Independence  

»  Jefferson  City  

Joplin  

Kansas  City   . 

Kirksville  

Lexington.  .  

Maplewood  

Marshali  

Mexico  

Moberly  

Nevada  

Poplar  Bluff  

St.  Charles  

St.  Joseph   .  . 

St.  Louis  

Sedalia  

Springfield 

Trenton  

University  

Webb  City  

Webster  Groves  

Wellston  (U 


Anaconda. , . 

Billings  

Bozeman , . . 

Butte  

Great  Falls, 
Havre...,. , 


6.5.52 
10,501 
4,946 
11,560 
7,793 
8,157 
13,270 
22,679 
13,037 
7,775 
23,436 
l2,r„')S 

6,082 
5,0)5 
17,931 
5,244 
MISSOURI. 

6,304 
10,252 
10,008 
6,-525 
5,098 
10,681 
5.003 
nincorp.) 
5,595 
18,950 
11,686 
14,067 
29,902 
324.410 
7,213 
4,695 
7,431 
5,200 
6.013 
12,808 
7,139 
8,042 
8,503 
77,939 
772,897 
21,144 
39,620 
6,951 
6,792 
7,807 
9,474 
nincrop.) 
MONTANA. 
11,668 
15,100 
6,183 
41,611 
24,121 
5.429 


6,192 
6.960 
5,099 
8,526 
7,684 
7,031 
7,559 

78,466 
7,036 
9,001 
6,887 
8,832 
6,078 

10,365 
301,408 
4,840 
5,648 
5,658 
9,048 
7,844: 
.  10,600 
214,744 
4,510 

10,198 

10,473 
4,135 

18,583 


8,0 
5,293 
4,079 
8,988 
5,020 
9,610 
5,836 
6.386 
11,733 
21,262 
8.465 
6,237 
23,285 
11.791 
3,379 
3.881 
20,814 
6,796 

5,749 
8.475 
9,483 
6,265 
4,992 
9,662 
4,721 
.5,112 
5,228 

18.341 
9,8.59 

11,8.50 

32,073 
248,381 
6,347 
5.242 
4,976 
4,869 
5,939 

10,923 
7,176 
6,916 
9,437 

77,403 
687,029 

17,822 

35,201 
5,656 
2,417 

11.817 
7,080 
7,312 

10,134 
10.031 

5,107 
39,165 
13,948 

3,624 


4,500 
5,474 
2,183 
7,524 


3,072 
5,359 
52,969 
2,752 
7,868 
6,072 
2,481 
5,774 
10,-599 

202.718 
3,730 
5,403 
5,561 
7,525 
6,843 
8.663 

163,065 
2.322 
12,318 
2,962 
3,409 
19,714 


5,467 
r2,678 
1,773 
6,484 
3,661 
7,642 
3,026 
1,0  ;)0 
4,175 
7,816 
3,193 
4,477 
14,0.50 
12,210 
708 
2,1 18 
14.834 
4,944 

5,484 
4,815 
9.416 
6,905 
5.061 
5,651 
5,611 

4,883 
12,780 
6,954 
9,664 
26,023 
163,752 
5,966 
4,190 


5,086 
5,099 
8,012 
7,461 
4,321 
7,982 
102,979 
575,238 
15,231 
23,267 
6,396 


9,201 
1,895 


9,453 
3,229 
3,419 
30,470 
14,930 
1,033 


MONTANA — Cominued. 


-Place. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

12,037 

12,515 

10,770 

Kalispell  

5,147 

5,549 

2,526 

Lewis  town  

6,120 

2,992 

1,096 

6,326 

5,359 

2,778 

Miles  City  

7,9.37 

4,697 

1,938 

Missoula  T 

12,668 

12,809 

4.366 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice  

9,664 

9  356 

7  875 

Columbus  

5,410 

5!014 

3, ',522 

Fairbury  

5,454 

5,294 

3.140 

Fremont  

9,605 

8,718 

7,241 

Grand  Island  

13,960 

10,326 

7,554 

16,647 

9,338 

7,18^ 

Kearney  

7,702 

6,202 

5,654 

54,934 

43,973 

40,169 

Nebraska  City  

6,279 

5,488 

7,380 

Norfolk  

8,634 

6,025 

3,883 

North  Platte  

10,466 

4,793 

3,640 

Omaha  

191,601 

124,096 

102,555 

Scotts  Bluff  

6,912 

- 1.746 

(Omaha) 

26,259 

26,001 

York  

5,388 

6,235 

5,1.32 

NEVADA. 

12,0161 

10.8671 

4.-500 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin  

Cia,remont .  .  . 

Concord  

Derry  

Dover  

Franklin  

Keene  

Laconia  

Let)anon  

Manchester.  . 

Nashua  

Portsmouth.  . 
Rochester. . .  . 
Somersworth . 


Asbury  Park  .  .  . 
Atlantic  City . . . 

Bavonne  

Bellevill'?  

Bloomfield  

Boonton  

Bouudbrook. . . , 

Bridgeton  

Burli'igton  

Camden  

Clifton  

Collingswood . .  . 

Dover  

East  Orange. .  . . 

Elizabeth  

Englewood  

Fort  Lee  

Garfield  

Gloucester ..... 
Guttenberg.  .  .\ 
Hackensack.  .  .  . 
Haddonfleld. .  .  . 
Hammonton.  .  . 

Harrison  

Hoboken  

Irvington  

Jersey  City .... 

Kearny  

Lodi  

Long  Branch .  .  . 

Madison  

Millville  

Montclair.  .... 
Morristown .... 

Newark  

New  Brunswick. 
North  Plainfield 

Nutley  

Orange  

Passaic  , 

Paterson  

Pensauken  

Perth  Amboy. . . 
Phillipsburg .... 
Plainfield 


16,014 
9,524 
22,167 
5,382 
13,029 
6,318 
11,210 
10.897 
6,162 
78.384 
28,379 
13,569 
9,673 
6,588 
NEW  JERSEY 
12,400 
.50,682 
76,754 
15.696 
22.011 
5,381 
5,90*^ 
14,323 
9.049 
116,309 
26,470 
8,714 
9,817 
.50.587 
95,682 
11,617 
5,761 
19,38L 
12,162/ 
6,726 
17,667 
5,646 
6.417 
1.5,721 
68,166 
25.466 
297,864 
26,724 
8,175 
13,.521 
5,523 
14,69 
28,810 
12,505 
414,216 
32.779 
6,916 
9,421 
33,239 
63,824 
135,866 
6,474 
41,707 
16,923 
27,700 


11,780 
7.529 
21,497 
6,123 
13,247 
6,132 
10,068 
10,183 
-  5,718 
70,063 
28,005 
11,269 
8,868 
6,704 


10.150 
46.150 
55,.545 

9,891 
15,070 

4,930 

3,970 
14.209 

8.336 
94,538 
11.869 

4,795 

7,468 
.^4,371 
73,409 

9,924 

4.472 
10.213 

9,462 

5,647 
14,050 

4,142 
^5,088 
14,498 
70,324 
11,887 
267,779 
18,659 

4.138 
13,298 

4,658 
12.541 
21,550 
12.507 
347,469 
23,388 

6.117 

6,009 
29.630 
54,773 
125,600 

4,169 
32,121 
13,903 
20.550 
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NEW  JERSEY — Continued. 


Place. 


1920. 


1910. 


Princeton   5,917 

Rahway   11.0-12 

Red  Bank..   ! 

Ridgewood   7,. 540 

Roosevelt   11.0-1 

Roselle   5,737 

Roselle  Park   5,348 

Rutherford   9,497 

Salem   7,435 

Somerville   6.718 

South  Amboy   7.89" 

South  Orange   7,274 

South  River  (boro)   0.596 

Summit   10,174 

Tenafly   5,(550 

Trenton    119,289 

Union   20.651 

Vineland.....;   6,799 

Westfield   9,026 

Weeliawlcen   14,485 

West  Hobolcen   40,068 

West  New  York   29,926 

West  Orange   15,573 

Woodbury   5,30 1 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque   15,157 

Raton   6,544 

Rosvvell   7,062 

Santa  Fe   7,236 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany   113,344 

Albion   4,683 

Amsterdam   33,524 

Auburn   36,142 

Batavia   13,541 

Binghamton   66,800 

Buffalo   506,508 

Canandaigua   l,'\"y 

Catslcill   4,72: 

Colioes   22.9S7 

Corning   15,82) 

Cortland   ];i,294 

Dunkirk   19,33 

Elmira   45,305 

Fredonia   6,051 

Fulton   13,043 

Geneva   14,648 

Glen  Cove   8,644 

Glens  Falls   16,591 

Gloversville   22,026 

Hastings-on-Hudson . . .  5,526 

Haverstraw   5,226 

Herkimer   10,453 

Hoosick  Falls   4,S'^6 

Horaell   15,025 

Hudson.-   11,745 

Hudson  Falls   5,761 

Ilion   10,169 

Ithaca   17,004 

Jamestown   38,917 

Johnstown   10,90." 

Kingston   26,688 

Lackawanna.   17,918 

Little  Falls   13,029 

Lockport.  .  .-   21,308 

Malone   7,556 

Mamaroneck,   6.276 

Matteawan  :  (Beacon) 

Mechanicsville   8,165 

Medina   ,   6,237 

Middletown   18,420 

Mt.  Vernon   42,726 

Newark   6,964 

Newburgh   30,272 

New  Rochelle   35,213 

New  York   5,620,04Sl  t 

Niagara  Falls   50,760 

North  Tarrytown   5,927 

North.Tonawanda.  . .  .  15,482 

Norwich   8,239 

Ogdensburg   14,609 

Olean   20,506 

Oneida   10,541 

Oneonta   11,582 

Ossining   10,739 

Oswego  j  23,626 


5,136 
9,337 
7,398 
5,416 
5,786 
2,725 
3,138 
7,045 
6,614 
5,060, 
7,007 
6,014 
4,772 
7,500 
2.756 
96,815 
21,023 
5,282 
6.420 
11,228 
35,403 
13,560 
10,980 
4,642 

11,020 
4,539 
6.172 
5.072 


100,253 
5,016 
31,267 
34,668 
11.613 
48,443 
423.715 
7,217 
5.295 
24,709 
13,730 
11,504 
17,221 
37,176 
5,285 
10,480 
12,446 


1900. 


3,899 
7,93." 
5,428 
2,685 


1,652 


4,411 
5.811 
4,843 
6,349 
4,608 
2,792 
5,30r 
1,746 
73,307 
15,187 
4,370 


15,243 
20,642 
4,552 
5,669 
7,520 
5,532 
13,617 
11,417 
5,189 
6,588 
14,802 
31,297 
10,447 
25,908 
14,549 
12,273 
17,970 
6,467 
5,699 
6,727 
6,634 
5,683 
15,313 
30,919 
6,227 
27,805 
28,867 
,766,883 
30,445 
5,421 
11,955 
7,422, 
15,933 
14,743 
8,317 
9,491 
11,480 
23,368 


5,325 
23,094 
5,267 
6,389 
4,087 

6,238 
3,540 
2,049 
5,603 


94,151 
4,477 
20,929 
30,345 
9,180 
35,005 
352,387 
6,151 
5,48  i 
23,910 
11,061 
9,0U 
11,610 
35,672 
4,127 
8,206 
10,443 


12,613 
18,3  i9 
2,002 
5,935 
5,555 
5,671 
11,918 
9,528 
4,473 
5.138 
13,136 
22,892 
10,130 
24,535 


1D,381 
16,581 
5,935 


5,807 
4,69) 
5,716 

14,522 

21.228 
4,578 

24.943 

14,720 
,437,202 

19,457 
4,211 
9,069 
5,766 

12,633 
9,462 
6.364 
7,147 
7.939 

22,199 


NEW  YOT(.l!L— Continued, 


Place. 


Peekskill  

Penn  Yan  , 

Plattsburg  

Port  Chester  

Port  Jervis  

Poughkeepsie  

Rensselaer  

Rochester  

Rome  

Rye  

Salamanca  

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady  

Seneca  Falls  

Solvay  

SjTacuse  

Tarrytown  , 

Tonawanda  

Troy  

Utica  

Water  town  

Watervliet  

White  Plains  

Yonkers  , 


1920. 


1910. 


15,868 
5,215 
10,909 
16,573 
10.171 
35.000 
10.823 
295,750, 
26,341 
5.308 
9,276 
13,181 
88,723 
6,389 
7.352 
171,717 
5.807 
10.068 
72.013 
94,156 
31. 253 
16,073 
21,031 
100,226 


15.245 
4,597 
11,138 
12.809 
9,564 
27,936 
10,711 
218,149 
20,497 
3  96 
5.792 
12.693 
73,826 
6.588 
5,139 
137,249 
5,600 
8,290 
76.813 
74,419 
26.730 
15.074 
15,949 
79,803 


Asheville  

Burlington  

Cliarlotte  

Concord  

Durham  

Elizabeth  City  

Fayetteville  

Gastonia  

Goldsboro  

Greensboro  

Greenville  

Henderson  

Hickory  

Hi^h  Point  

Kinston  

Lexington  

Newoern  

Raleigh  

Reidsville  

Rocky  Mount  

Salem  (W.- 

Salisbary  

States  ville  

Thomas  ville  

Washington  , 

Wilmington  , 

Wilson  

Winston  


NORTH  CAROLINA 

28,504  18,762 
5,952  4,808 
46,3iS  34,014 

9,90; 
21,719 
8,925 
8,877 
12,871 
11,296 
19,746 
5,772 
5,257 
5,076 
14,302 


5,254 
12,198 
24,418 
5,333 
12,742 
Salem) 
13,884 
7,895 
5,676 
6,166 
33,372 
10,6.>3 
48,395 


8,715 
18,241 
8,412 
7.045 
5,759 
6,107 
15,895 
4,101 
4,503 
3,716 
9,. 525 
6,995 
4,163 
9,961 
19,218 
4.828 
8,05 
5,533 
7,153 
4,599 
3,877 
6,211 
25,748 
6,717 
17.167 


Bismarck .  . . . 
Devil  s  Lake. 

Fiirgo  

Grand  Forks. 
Jamestown . . . 
Minot  


NORTH  DAKOTA 

6,951 
5,140 
21,951 
13,950 
6,627 
10,476 


5.443 
5,157 
14,331 
12,478 
4,358 
6,188 


Akron  

Alliance.  .  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Barberton  

Bellaire  

Bellefontaine  

Bellevue  

Bowlini^  Green  .  .  . 

Bucyrus  

Cambridge  

Ca'ial  Dover  

CaiUon.   

Chillicothe.  

Cinoinnati.  .   .  .  .  . . 

Circleviile  

Cleveland  

Cleveland  Heights . 

Columbas  

Conneaur   . , 

Coshocton   

Cuyahoga  Falls. .  . 
Dayton  


OHIO. 

208,435 
21,603 
9.249 
22.082 
6,418 
18,811 
15,051 
9  336 
5.776 
5.788 
10,425 
13,104 
8.101 
87.091 
15.831 
401.247 
7.049 
796.836 
15.236 
237.031 
9.343 
10.847 
10.200 
152.559 


69,067 

15,083 
6,795 

,18-266 
5,463 
9.4i0 

12,946 
8  238 
5.209 
5.222 
8,122 

11,327 
6.621 

50,217 

14.508 
363,591 
6.744 
560.663 
2,955 
181,511 
8.319 
9.603 
4.020 
116.577 


42,728 
8,974 
4,087 
12.949 
3,066 
4.354 
9,912 
6.649 
4.101 
5,067 
6.560 
8.241 
5.422 
30.667 
12.976 
325.902 
6.991 
381,768 
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OHIO — Continued. 


Pi^ACE. 


Defiance  

Delaware  

Delphos  

Deimison  

East  Cleveland  

East  Liverpool .... 

East  Palestine  

East  Youngstown. . 

EIjTia  

Findlay  

Fostoria  

Fremont  

Gallon  

Gallipolis  

Girard .-  

Greenville  

Hamilton  

Ironton   

Jackson  

Kenmore  

Kent  

Kenton  

Lakewood  

Lancaster  

Lima  

Logan  

Loraine  

Madisonville  (I^ 

Mansfield  

Marietta  

Marion  

Martin's  Ferry  

Massillon  

Middletown  

Mt.  Vernon  

Nelsonville  

New  Philadelphia  

Newark  

Newburgh  

Niles  

Norwalk  

Norwood  

Painesville  

Piqua  

Portsmouth  

Ravenna  

St.  Bernard  

St.  Mary's  

Salem  

Sandusky  

Shelby  

Sidney  

'  Springfield  

Steuben  ville  

Stnithers  

Tiffin  

Toledo  

Troy  

Urbana...  

Urlchsville  

Van  Wert  

Wapakoneta  

Warren  T 

Wash'g'n  Court  House 

Wellston  

Wellsville  

West  Park  

Wilmington  

Wooster  

Xenia  

Youngstown  

Zanesville  


1920. 


1910. 


8,876 
8J56 
5,745 
5,524 
27,292 
21,411 
5,750 
11,237 
20,474 
17,015 
9,987 
12,468 
7,374 
6,070 
6,556 
7,104 
39,675 
14,007 
5.842 
12,683 
7,070 
7,690 
41,732 
14,706 
41,306 
5.493 
37,295 
aincorp.) 
27,824 
15,100 
27,891 
11,634 
17,428 
23,594 
9,237 
6,440 
10,718 
26,718 
2,957 
13,080 
7,379 
24,966 
7,272 
15,044 
33,011 
7,219 
6,312 
5,679 
10,305 
22,897 
5,578 
8,590 
60,840 
28,508 
5.847 
14,375 
243,109 
7,260 
7,621 
6,428 
8,100 
5,295 
27,050 
7,962 
6,687 


Ada  

Ardmore  

Bartlesville. 
Blackwell . . . 
Chlckasha.  . 
Gushing ,  .  . . 
Drumright. . 

Durant  

El  Reno  

Enid  

Guthrie  

Henryetta  .. 

Hugo  

Lawton  


8,560 
5,037 
8,204 
9,110 
132,358 
29,569 
OKLAHOMA. 
8,012 
14,181 
14,417 
7,174 
10,179 
6,326 
6,460 
7,340 
7,737 
16,576 
11,757 
5,889 
6,368 
8,930 


7,327 
9,076 
5,038 
4,008 
9,179 
20,387 
3,537 
4,972 
14,825 
14,858 
9,597 
9,939 
7,214 
5,560 
3.736 
6,237 
35,279 
13,147 
5,468 
1,561 
4,488 
7,185 
15,181 
13,093 
30,508 
4,8.50 
28,883 
5,193 
20,768 
12,923 
18,232 
9,133 
13,879 
13,152 
9,087 
6,082 
8,542 
25,404 
5.813 
8,361 
7,858 
16,185 
5,501 
13,388 
23,481 
5,310 
5,002 
5,732 
8,943 
19,989 
4,903 
6.607 
46,921 
22,391 
3,370 
11,894 
168,497 
6,122 
7,739 
4.751 
7,157 
5,349 
11,081 
7,277 
6,875 
7,769 
3,179 
4,401 
6,136 
8,706 
79,066 
28,026 


4,349 
8.618 
6,181 
3,266 
10,320 
1.072 


1900. 


5,330 
7,872 
13,799 
11,654 
1,671 
4,582 
7,788 


7,579 
7,940 
4,517 
3.763 
2,757 
16,485 
2,493 


8,791 
,17,613 
7,730 
8,439 
7,282 
5,432 
2.630 
5,501 
23,914 
11.868 


4,541 
6.852 
3,355 
8,991 
21,723 
3,480 
16,028 
3,140 
17,640 
13,348 
11,862 
7,760 
11,944 
9,215 
6,633 
5,421 
6,213 
18,157 
5,909 
7,468 
7,074 
6,480 
5,024 
12,172 
17,870 
4,003 
3,384 
5,359 
7,582 
19,664 
4,685 
5,688 
38,253 
14,349 


10,989 
131,822 
5.881 
6,808 
4.582 
6.422 
3.915 
8,529 
5,751 
6,045 
6,146 
2.038 
3,613 
6,063 
8,696 
44,885 
23,538 


3,257 
8,759 
4,215 
2,644 
7,862 
826 


4,510 
5.370 
10,087 
10,006 
1,051 
2,676 
5,562 


OViLXnom  A— Continued. 


12,095 

12,954 

Miami  

6,802 

2.907 

Muskogee  

30,277 

25,278 

5,004 

3,724 

Oklahoma  City  

91,258 

64.205 

6.414 

2,776 

7,051 

2,521 

11,634 

8,283 

Shawnee  

15,348 

12,474 

Tulsa  

72,075 

18.182 

Vinita  

5,010 

4.082 

17,430 

4,176 

1920. 


1910. 


Ashland .  .  . . 

Astoria  

Baker  City. 

Bend  

-Corvallis  

Eugene  

La  Grande. . 
Medf ord . . .  . 
Pendleton. . . 

Portland  

Salem  .-^  

The  Dalles. . 


OREGON. 

4,283 
14,027 
7,729 
5,415 
5,752 
10,593 
6,913 
5,756 
7,387 
2.')8,288 
17,679 
5,807 


5,0201 
9,599 
6.742 
536 
4,552 
9.009 
4,843 
8.840 
4,460 
207,214 
14,094 
4,880 


Allen  town  

Altoona  

Ambridge  

Archbald  

Arnold  

Ashland  

Ashley  

Avalon  

Bangor  

Beaver  Falls  

Belle  vue  

Berwick  

Bethlehem  

Blakely  

Bloomsburg  

Braddock  

Bradford  

Bristol.  

Butler  

Canonsburg  

Carbondale  

Carlisle. ;  

Carnegie  

Carrick  

Catasauqua  

Chambersburg  (boro).. 

Charleroi  

•X)heltenham  

Chester  

Clairton  

Clearfield  

Coaldale  

Coatesville  

Columbia  

Connellsville  

Conshohocken ..... 

Coraopolis  

Corry  

Craf  ton  

Danville  

Darby  f  

Dickson  City  

Donora  

Dormont  

Dorranceton  

Dubois  

Dunmore  

Duquesne  

Duryea  

East  Conemaugh .  . 
East  Pittsburgh .  .  . 

Easton  

Edwardsville  

Elwood  City  (boro) . 

Erie  

Etna  , 

Farrell  

Ford  City  

Forest  City  

Frack  ville  


PENNSYLVANIA 

73,502 


60,331 
12.730 
8.603 
6,120 
6,666 
6,520 
5,277 
5,402 
12,802 
8,198 
12,181 
50,358 
6,564 
7,819 
20,879 
15,525 
10,273 
23.778 
10,632 
18,640 
10,916 
11.516 
10.504 
4,714 
13,171 
11,516 
11,015 
58,030 
6,264 
8,529 
6,336 
14,515 
10,836 
13,804 
8,481 
6,162 
7,228 
5,934 
6,952 
7,922 
1:1,049 
14,131 
6,455 
6,334 
13,681 
20,250 
19,011 
7,776 
5,256 
6,527 
33,813 
9,027 
8,958 
93,372 
6,341 
15.115 
5,605 
6.004 
5,590 


51.913 
52,127 
5.205 
7,194 
1,818 
6.855 
5.601 
4,317 
5,369 
12,191 
6,323 
5,357 
12.837 
5,345 
7.413 
19.357 
14.544 
9.256 
20,728 
3.891 
17.040 
10.303 
10.009 
.  6.117 
5.250 
11.800 
9,615 
8,434 
38.537 
3,326 
6,851 
5,154 
11.084 
11.454 
12,845 
7.480 
5,252 
5,991 
4,583 
7.517 
6.305 
9.331 
S.174 
1.115 
4,046 
12.623 
17.615 
15,727 
7.487 
5,046 
5,615 
28,523 
8,407 
3,902 
66,525 
5,830 
10.190 
4,850 
5.749 
3.118 
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Place. 


Franklin  

Freeland  

Gilberton  

Glassport  

Greater  Punxsutawney 

Greensburg  

Greenville  

Hanover  

Harris  burg  

Haverf ord  Township .  . 

Haaelton  

Homestead  

Huntingdon  

Indiana  

Jeannette  

Jersey  Shore  

Johnstown  

Juniata  

Kane  

Kingston  

Kittanning  

Knoxville  

Lancaster  

Lansford  

Larkville  

Latrobe  

Lebanon  

Lehighton  

Lewiston  

Lock  Haven  

Luzerne  

Marcus  Hook  

McKees  Rocks  

McKeesport  

Mahanoy  City  

Meadville  

Middletown  (boro)  

:M  id  land  

IMillvale  

IMilton  

IVIiuersville  

Monessen  

IMonongahela  

Mt.  Carmel  

Mt.  Oliver  

Mt.  Pleasant  

M  unhall  

Nanticoke  

ISTantyglo  

New  Brighton  

New  Castle  

New  Kensington  

Norristown   

North  Braddock  

Northampton  

Oil  City  

Old  Forge  

Olyphant  

Palmerton  

Parsons  

Philadelphia  

Phoenixvilie  

Pitcairn  

Pittsburgh  

Pittston  

Plymouth  

Pottstown  

Pottsville  

Punxsutawney ........ 

Rankin  

Reading  

Renovo  

Ridgway  

Rochester  

St.  Clair  

St.  Mary's  

Sayre  

Schuylkill  Haven  

Scottdale  

Scranton  

Sharaokin  

Sharon  

Sharpsburg  

Shenandoah  

South  Bethlehem .  .  (Be 

South  Sharon  

Stcelton  

Stroudsburg  


1920. 


9,970 
6,666 
4,766 
6,959 
10,311 
15,033 
8,101 
8,664 
75,917 
6,631 
.  32,267 
20,452 
7,051 
7,043 
10,627 
6,103 
67,327 
7,660 
.  7,283 
8.952 
7,153 
7,201 
53.150 
9,625 
9,438 
9,484 
24,643 
6,102 
9,849 
8,557 
5,998 
5,324 
16,713 
45,975 
15,599 
14,568 
5,920 
5,469 
8,031 
8,368 
7,845 
18,179 
8,688 
17,469 
5,575 
5,862 
6,418 
22,614 
5,028 
9,361 
44,938 
11,98- 
32,319 
14,928 
9,349 
21,274 
12,237 
10,230 
7,168 
5,638 
1.823,158 
10,484 
5,738 
588,193 
18,497 
16,500 
17,431 
21,78r 
10,311 
7,301 
107,784 
5,877 
6,037 
6,957 
6,585 
6,967 
8.078 
5,437 
5,768 
137,783 
21,204 
21.747 
8,921 
24,726 
thlehem) 
(Sharon) 
13.428 
5,278 


1910. 


9.767 
6,197 
5,401 
5,540 
9,058 

13,012 
5,909 
7.057 

64,186 
3,989 

25.452 

18,713 
6,861 
5,749 
8,077 
5,381 

55,482 
5,28: 
6,626 
6,449 
4,311 
5,651 

47,227 
8,321 
9,288 
8,777 

19,240 
5,316 
8,166 
7,772 
5,426 
1.573 

14,702 

42,694 

15,936 

12,780 
5,374 
1,244 
7,861 
7,460 
7,240 

11,775 
7,598 

17,532 
4,241 
5,812 
5,185 

18,877 


8,329 
36,280 

7,707 
27,875 
11,824 

8,729 
15.657 
11,324 

8,505 


4,338 
,549,008 
10,743 
4,97, 
533,90 
16,267 
16,996 
15,599 
20,236 
9,058 
6,042 
96,071 
4,621 
5,408 
5,903 
5,640 
6,346 
6,426 
4,747 
5,456 
129,867 
19,588 
15,270 
8.153 
25,774 
19,973 
10,190 
14,246 
4.379 


7,317 
5,254 
4,373 


6,746 
6,508 
4,814 
5,302 

50,167 
2,414 

14,230 

12,554 
6,053 
4,142 
.5,865 
3,070 

35,936 
1,709 
5,296 
3,846 
3.902 
3,511 

41,459 


4,614 
17,628 
4,629 
4,451 
7,210 
3,817 
1,209 
6,352 
34,227 
13,504 
10,291 
5,608 


PENNSYLVANIA— ConYiwwf^?. 


PLACE. 


6,735 
6,175 
4,815 
2,197 
5,173 
13,179 
2,295 
4,745 

■i2',iie 


6,820 
28,339 


22,265 
6,535 


13,264 
5,630 
6,180 


2,529 
1,293,697 
9,196 
2,601 
451,512 
12,556 
13,6i9 
13,696 
15,710 
6,746 
3,775 
78,961 
4,082 
3,515 
4,688 


4,295 
5,243 
3,654 
4,261 
102,026 
18,202 
8,916 
6,842 
20,321 
13,241 

'  12,086 
3,450 


Summithili  

Sunbary  

Swissdale  

Swoyersville  

Tamaqua  

Tarentum  

Taylor  

Throop  

Titusville  

Turtle  Creek  

Tyrone  

Uniontown  

Vandergrif  t  

Warren  

Washington  

Waynesboro  

West  Berwick  (U 

West  Chester  

West  hazelton .... 

West  Pittston  

Wilkes  Barre  

Wilkensburg  

Williamsport  

Wilmerding  

Wind  her  

WiQton  

Woodlawn  

^ork  


1920. 


5,499 
15,721 
10,908 
6,876 
12,363 
8,925 
9,876 
6,672 
8,432 
8,138 
9,084 
15,609 
9,531 
14,256 
21,480 
9.720 
nincorp.) 
11,717 
5,854 
6,968 
73,833 
24,403 
36,198 
6,441 
9,462 
7,583 
12,495 
47,499 


1910. 


Bristol  

Burrillville  

Central  Falls  

Coventry  

Cranston  

Cumberland  

East  Providence.  . 

Johnston  

Lincoln  

Newport  

ISTorth  Providence 
Pawtucket.  •  •  .  ^.  • 
Provide  ice. ...... 

South  Kingstown. 

Warren  

Warwick  

West  Warwick .  .  . 

Westerly  

Woonsocket  


RHODE  ISLAND 

11,3751 
8,606 
24,174 
5,670 


29,407 
10,077 
21,793 
6,855 
9,M3 
30,255 
7,697 
64,248 
237,595 
5,181 
7,841 
13,481 
15,461 
9,952 
43,496 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


4,209 
13,770 
7.381 
5.396 
9.462 
7,414 
9,060 
5,133 
8,533 
4,995 
7,176 
13,344 
3,876 
11,080 
18,778 
7,199 
5,512 
11,767 
4,715 
6,848 
67,105 
18,924 
31,860 
6,133 
8,013 
5,280 
1,396 
44,750 

8,565 
7,878 
22,754 
5,848 
21,107 
10,107 
15,808 
5,935 
9,825 
27,149 
5,407 
51,622 
224,326 
5,176 
6,585 
26,629 


8,696 
38,125 


Anderson .  . .  . 
Charleston. . . 

Chester  

Colambia.  .  .  . 

Florence  

Gaffney  

Georgetown. . 
Greenville.  .  . 
Greenwood. , . 

Newberry  

Orangeburg . .. 
Rockhill .  .  .  .  . 
Spartanburg . 

Sumter  

Union  


Aberdeen.  . . 

Huron  

Lead  

Mitchell .  .  .  . 
Rapid  City. 
Sioux  Falls. . 
V/atertown. , 
Yankton  


10,535 
67,957 
5,557 
37,524 
10,968 
5,010 
4,579 
23,127 
8,703 
5,894 
7,290 
8.809" 
22,638 
9,508 
6,141 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

14,537 


Bristol  

Chattanooga.  . 
Clarksville. . . , 

Cleveland  

Columbia  

Dyersburg .  . . . 

Jackson  

Johnson  City. 

Kingsport  

Knoxville  

Memphis  


8,302 
5,013 
8,478 
5,777 
25,176 
9,400 
5,024 
.^'jTENNESSEE. 

8,047 
57,895 
8,110 
6,522 
5,526 
6,444 
18,860 
12,442 
5,692 
77,818 
162,351 


9,654 

58,833 
4,754 

26,319 
7,057 
4,767 
5,530 

15,741 
6,614 
5,028 
5,908 
7,216 

17.517 
8.109 
5,623 

10,753 
5,791 
8,392 
6,515 
3,854 

14,094 
7.010 
3,787 

7,148 
44,604 
8,548 
5,549 
5.754 
4,149 
15,779 
8,502 


36,346 
131.105 
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TENNESSEE— Continued. 


Place. 


Morristown . . . 
Murfreesboro. . 

Nashville  

Park  City  (U 


1920. 


Abilene  

Amarillo  

Austin  

Beaumont  

Bel  ton  

Bonham  

Brenham  

Brownsville ...... 

Brownwood  

Bryan  

Burkburnott  

Cleburne  

Childress  

Cisco  

Corpus  Christ!  

Corsicana  

Dallas  

Del  Rio.  

Denison  

Denton  

Eagle  Pass  

Eastland  

El  Paso  , 

Ennis  

Fort  Worth  

Gainesville  , 

Galveston  

Greenville  

Hillsboro  

Houston  

Houston  Heights. . 

Laredo  

Longview  

Marshall  

McAllen  

McKinney  

Navasota  

Orange  

Palestine  

Paris  

Port  Arthur  

Ranger  

San  Angelo  

San  Antonio  

San  Benito  

Sherman  

Sulphur  Springs.  .  . 

Taylor  

Temple  

Terrell  

Texarkana  

Tyler  

Vernon  

Victoria   

Waco  

Waxahachie  

Weatherford  

Wichita  Falls  

Yoakum  


(H 


Brigham  

Logan  

Ogden  

Provo  

Salt  Lake  City . 


Barre  

Bennington  (town) . . . 
Bennington  (village).. 
Brattleboro  (town) . . . 
Brattleboro  (village) . , 

Burlington  

Colchester  

Montpelier  * , 

Rockingham  

Rutland   . 

St.  Albans  

St.  Johnsbury  (town) . 
St.  Johrisbury  (village) 
Springfield  


5,881 
5,367 
118,342 
nincorp.) 

TEX4S. 

10,274 
15,494 
34,876 
40,422 
5,098 
6,008 
5,006 
11,791 
8,223 
6,295 
5,300 
12,820 
5,003 
7,422 
10,522 
11.536 
158,! 
10,589 
17,065 
7,626 
5,765 
9,368 
77,543 
7,224 
106.482 
8,648 
44,255 
12.384 
6,952 
138,076 
OUStOR) 

22,710 
5,713 
14,271 
5,331 
6,677 
5,060 
9,212 
11,039 
15,040 
22,251 
16,205 
9,392 
161,379 
5,070 
15,03 
5,558 
5.965 
11,033 
8,349 
11.480 
12,085 
5,142 
5,957 
38,500 
7,958 
6,203 
40,079 
6,184 

UTAH. 

5,282 
9,439 
32,804 
10,303 
118,110 

VERMONT. 

10,008 


1910. 


7,230 
8,332 
7,324 

22,779 
6.627 
7,125 
6,231 

14.954 
7,582 
8,701 
7.163 
5,283 


4,007 
4,679 
110,364 
5,126 


9,204 
9,957 
29,860 
20,640 
4,164 
4,844 
4,718 
10,517 
6,967 
4,132 


10,364 
3,818 
2,410 
8,222 
9,749 

92,104 


13,632 
4.732 
3,536 
855 

39,279 
5,669 

73,312 
7,624 

36,981 
8,850 
6,115 

78,800 
6,984 

14,855 
5,155 

11,452 


4,714 
3,284 
5,527 
10,482 
11,269 
7,663 


10,321 
96,614 


12,412 
5,151 
5,314 

10,993 
7,050 
9,790 

10,400 
3,195 
3,673 

26,425 
6,205 
5,074 
8,200 
4,657 


3,685 
7,522 

25,580 
8.925 

92,777 


10,734 
8.698 
6,211 
7,541 
6.517^ 

20,486 
6,450 
7,856 
6,207 

13,546 
6,381 
8,098 
6,693 
3,250 


2,973 
3,999 
80,865 


3,411 
1,442 
22,258 
9,427 
3.700 
5,042 
5,9 
6,305 
3,965 
3,589 


7.493 
692 
1.514 
4.703 
9.313 
42.638 


11,807 
4,187 


596 

15,906 
4.919 

26.688 
7,874 

37,789 
6,860 
5,346 

44,633 
800 

13,429 
3,591 
7,855 


4,342 
3,857 
3.835 
8.297 
9,358 
900 


53,321 


10,243 
3,635 
4,211 
7.065 
6.330 
5.256 
8,069 
1,393 
4,010 

20,686 
4,215 
4.786 
2,480 
3.499 


2,859 
5,451 

16,313 
6,185 

53,531 


8,448 
8,033 
5,656 
6,640 
5,297 

18,640 
5.352 
6,266 
5.809 

11,499 
6,239 
7,010 
5,666 
2.040 


VIRGINIA. 


Place. 


Alexandria  

Bristol.  

Charlottesville. . 
Clifton  Forge. . . 

Covington  

Danville  

Fredericksburg . 

Hampton  

Harrisonburg . . . 

Lynchburg  

Nev/port  News . 

Norfolk  

Petersburg  ...... 

Portsmouth .... 

Pulaski  

Richmond  

Roanoke  

South  Norfolk. . 

Staunton  

Suffolk  

Winchester  


1920. 


Aberdeen .... 
Anacortes. . . , 
Bellingham. . . 
Bremerton. . . 
Centralia .  ,  .  . 

Everett  

HoQuiam.  .  .  . 

Olympia  

Port  Angeles . 

Puyallup  

Seattle  

Spokane  

Tacoma  

Vancouver. . . 
Walla  Walla, . 
Wenatchee. . . 
Yakima  


18,060 
6,729 
10,688 
6,150 
5,623 
21.539 
6.882 
6,138 
5,875 
29,956 
35,596 
115,777 
31,002 
54.387 
5.277 
171.667 
50,842 
7,724 
.  10,617 

  9,123 

 I  6,883 

WASHINGTON, 
15,337 
5.284 
25,570 
8.918 
7,549 
27,614 
10,058 
8,537 
5,351 
6.271 
315,652 
104,437 
96,965 
12,637 
15,503 
6,324, 
18,539 


1910. 


15.329 
6,247 
6,765 
5.748 
4,234 
19,020 
6.874 
5,505 
4.879 
29,494 
20.205 
67.452 
24.127 
33,190 
4,807 
127,628 
34,874 


10,604 
7,008 
5,864 


13,660 
4,168 

'24,298 
2,993 
7,311 

24.814 
8.171 
6,996 
2.286 
4,644: 
237,194 
104,402 

83,743 
9,300 

19.364 
4,050 

J  4,082 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Bluetield  

Charleston . . . 
Clarksburg. . . 

Elkins  

Fairmont.  .  .  . 

Grafton  

Huntington .  . 

Keyser  

Martinsburg . 
Morgantown . 
Mouudsville. . 
Parkersburg . . 
Princeton. . .  . 
Wheeling .... 
Williamson . . . 


Antigo  

Appleton  

Ashland  

Baraboo  

Beaver  Dam .  .  . 

Beloit  

Chippewa  Falls. 

Cudahy  

De  Pere  

Eau  Claire  

Fond  du  Lac . .  .  , 
Grand  Rapids.  . 

Green  Bay  

Janesville  

Kaukauna  

Kenosha  

La  Crosse  

Madison  

Manitowoc  

Marinette  

Marshfleld  

Menasha  

Menoraonie  

Merrill  

Milwaukee  

Neenah  

Oconto  

Oshkosh  

Portage  

Racine. 


15,191 
39.608 
27.869 
6.788 
17.851 
8.517 
50.177 
6.003 
12,515 
12,117 
10,669 
20,039 
6,224 
56,208 
0,819 
WISCONSIN 
8,451 
19,561 
11,334 
5,538 
7,992 
21,284 
9,130 
6,725 
5,165 
20,880 
23,427 
7,243 
31.017 
18,293 
5,951 
40,472 
30,363 
38,378 
17,563 
13,610 
7,394 
7,214 
5,104 
8,068 
457,147 
7,171 
4,920 
33,162 
5,582 
58,593 


11488 

22,996 
9,201 
5,260 
9,711 
7,563 

31,161 
3,705 

10.698 
9,150 
3,918 

17.842 
3,027 

41,641 
3,561 


7,196 
16.773 
11,594 
6,324 
6,758 
15,125 
8,893 
3,691 
4,477. 
18,310 
18,797 
6,521 
25,236 
13,894 
4.717 
21,371 
30.417 
25,531 
13.027 
14.610 
5.783 
6,081 
5,036 
8.689 
373,857^ 
5.734 
5.629 
33,062 
5,54t 
38.902 


1900. 


14,528 
4.579 
6,449 
3.579 
2,950 
16,520 
5,068 
2,764 
3,521 
18.891 
19.635 
46,624 
21,810 
17,427 
2,813 
85,050 
21,495 


7,289 
3.827 
5,161 


5,145 
15,085 
13,074 
.5,751 
5,128 
10,436 
8,094 
1,366 
4,038 
17,517 
15,110 
4,493 
18,684 
13,185 
5,115 
11,606 
28,895 
19.164 
11.786 
16,195 
5,240 
5,589 
5,655 
8,537 
285,315 
5,954 
5.646 
28.284 
5.459 
29,102 
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WlSCOrNSlN—Continued. 


Place. 


Rhinelander  

Sheboygan  

Soutli  Milwaukee 
Stevens  Point.  .  . 

Stoughton  

Superior  

Two  Rivers  

Watertown  

vVaukesha  

Wausau  


1920. 


6,654 
30,955 

7,598 
11,370 

5,101 
39,624 

7,305 

9,299 
12,558 
18,661 


1910. 


5,637 
26,398 
6,092 
8,692 
4,761 
40,384 
4,850 
8,829 
8,740 
16,560 


1900. 


4,998 
22.962 
3,392 
9,524 
3,431 
31,091 
3,784 
8,437 
7,419 
12,354 


WISCONSIN— 


Place. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

5,818 
13,765 

3,346 
6,645 

2,842 

WYOMING. 


Casper  

Cheyenne  

Laranjie  

Rock  ^Springs . 
Sheridan  


11,447 

2,639 

13,829 

11,320 

6,301 

8,237 

6,456 

5,778 

9,175 

8,408 

883 
14,087 
3,207 
4,363 
1,559 


U.  S.  POPULATION  GROWTH,  IN  PERCENTAGES. 

The  growth  of  the  country's  population,  exclusive  of  the  outlying  possessions,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Census 
Year. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Per 
Cent. 

Census 
Year. 

Population. 

Increase 

Per 
Cent. 

1920    .  . 

105,683,108 
91,972,266 
75,994,575 
62,947,714 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 
31,443,321 

13,710,842 
15,977,691 
13,046,861 
12,791,931 

7,115,050 
11,597,412 

8,251,445 

14.9 
21.0 
20.7 
25.5 
22.6 
30.1 
35.6  • 

1850, 

23,191,876 
17,069,453 
12,866,020 
9,638,453 
7  239,881 
5,308,483 
3,929,214 

•  6,122,423 
4,203,433 
3,227,567  , 
2,398,572 
1,931,398 
1,379,269 

35.9  ^ 

32.7 

33.5 

33.1 

36.4 

35.1 

1910 

1840 

1900  .  .  . 

1830  . 

1890 

1820 

1870   

1810 

1880 .  ... 

1800 

1860  

1790  

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  PER  SqI^RE  MILE  IN  U.  S. 

FNote — In  computing  density  of*popirfation  for  the  United  States,  the  areas  and  population  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  in  1900  and  1910,  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  1890,  and  of  Indian  Territory  in  1860, 
1870  and  1880,  are  not  considered.) 


State. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

2.5 

6.0 

11.5 

15.0 

18.8 

19.4 

24.6 

.1 
9.2 
3.6 

.4 

111.5 
63.6 
2,270.7 
3v4 
20.2 

.4 
15  3 
5!5 
1.9 
129.2 
74.6 
3,062.5 
4.9 
26.3 

.  1 

.  6 

1 . 9 

4  0 
.6 

8.3 
2.4 
.3 
95.5 
57.1 
1,294.5 
2.6 
18.0 

Connecticut. . .  . 

49.4 
30.1 

52.1 
32.7 
156.6 

54.3 
37.0 
266.9 

57.  i 
37.0 
367.1 

6i.8 
39.1 
442.6 
.6 
8.8 

64.3 
39.7 
485.7 
1.0 
11.8 

76.9 
46.6 
891.2 
1.6 
15.4 

Dist.  Columbia . 

.6 

1.5 

4.3 

5.8 

.2 
45.4 
46.8 
21.5 
4.5 
32.9 
16.0 
21.0 
78.6 
181.3 
20.6 
5.4 
17.9 
25.0 
.1 
1.6 
.4 
35.2 
120.6 
.7 
92.0 
22.0 

.4 

55.0 
55.1 
29.2 
12.2 
41.0 
20.7 
21.7 
94.0 
221.8 
28.5 
9.7 
24.^ 
31.6 
.3 
5.9 
.6 
38.4 
150.5 
1.0 
106.7 
28.7 

.1 
.6 

i.6 

4.1 

2.'8 
9.6 

8.5 
19.1 
.2 

i5.2 
27.5 
3.5 

36.6 
37.6 
12.1 
1.3 
28.8 
15.6 
21.0 
69.1 
153.1 
13.0 
2.1 
17.1 
17.2 

Kentucky  

1.8 

5.5 

10.1 
2.2 
7.7 
38.3 
58.7 
.1 

14.6 
.3.4 
10.0 
41.0 
65.1 

it.  i 

4.8 
13.4 
45.0 
75.9 
.2 

i9.4 
7.8 
16.8 
47.3 
91.7 
3.7 

24.4 
11.4 
19.5 
58.6 
123.7 
6.9 

3.2 
32.0 
47.1 

5.i 
34.4 
52.6 

Maryland  

Massachusetts. . 

.3 

.1 

1.6 

2.9 
2.1 

8.1 
5.6 

13.1 
9.9 

2 

!i 

36.1 
89.4 
.4 
81.4 
20.4 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 

15.7 
24.5 

20.4 
28.1 

23.7 
32.7 

27.6 
36.9 

29.8 
42.7 

31.5 
49.7 

35.2 
65.2 
.3 
65.0 
17.8 

7.1 
8.1 

12.4 
9.8 

20.1 
11.4 

28.8 
13.1 

40.3 
15.1 

51.0 
15.5 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio  

1.1 

5.7 

i4.5 

23.3 

37.3 

48.6 

57.4 

65.4 

78.5 

.5 
64.8 

1.0 
78.6 

■  1.8 
95.5 

Pennsylvania . . . 

9.7 

13.4 

18.1 

23.4 

30.1 

38.5 

51.6 

Rhode  Island. .  . 
South  Carolina . 

64.5 
8.2 

64.8 
11.3 

72.1 
13.0 

77.8 
16.5 

91.1 
19.1 

102.0 
19.5 

138.3 
21.9 

163.7 
23.1 

263.7 
23.1 

259.2 
32.6 

.8 

2.5 

6.3 

10.1 

16.4 

19.9 

24.1 
.8 

26.61  30.2 
2.3|  3.1 

.3  1.1 
34.5  36.2 
24.8:  30.4 

.1  .4 

37.6 
6.1 
1.8 
36.4 
37.6 
1.1 
25.7 
23.8 
.2 

Vermont  

9.4 
11.6 

Ikl6.9 
13.7 

23.9 
15.2 

25.9 
16.6 

30.8 
18.9 

32.0 
19.3 

34.4 
22.1 

18.4 
19.1 
.1 

.4 

5.5 

14.0 

.  United  States. 

4.S 

6.1 

4.3 

5.5 

7.3 

9.7 

7.9 

10.61  13.0 

16.9 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

29 

.5 

35 

.7 

41 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

.8 

21 

5 

25.0 

30 

.0 

8 

9 

5 

15 

3 

4 

0 

5 

2 

7.7 

154 

8 

188 

5 

231 

3 

85 

7 

94 

0 

103 

0 

3,972.3 

4,645.3 

5,517 

.8 

7 

1 

9 

6 

13 

7 

31 

3 

37 

7 

44 

4 

14 

0 

23 

9 

29 

8 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

9 

68 

3 

86 

1 

100 

6 

61 

1 

70 

1 

74 

9 

34 

4 

40 

2 

40 

0 

17 

5 

18 

0 

20 

7 

46 

3 

53 

4 

57 

0 

24 

6 

30 

4 

36 

0 

22 

1 

23 

2 

24 

8 

104 

9 

119 

5 

130 

3 

278 

5 

349 

0 

418 

8- 

36 

4 

42 

1 

48 

9 

16 

2 

21 

7 

25 

7 

27 

8 

33 

5 

38 

8 

39 

0 

45 

2 

47 

9 

1 

0 

1 

7 

2 

6 

13 

8 

13 

9 

15 

5 

4 

4 

7 

41 

7 

45 

6 

47 

7 

192 

3 

250 

7 

337 

7 

1 

1 

6 

2 

7 

126 

0 

152 

5 

191 

2 

33 

2 

38 

9 

45 

3 

2 

7 

4 

5 

8 

2 

90 

1 

102 

1 

117 

0 

2 

0 

10 

3 

23 

9 

3 

3 

4 

3 

7 

0 

117 

3 

140 

6 

171 

0 

277 

5 

325 

5 

323 

8 

401 

6 

508 

5 

37 

7 

44 

0 

49 

7 

4 

5 

5 

2 

7 

6 

42 

4 

48 

5 

52 

4 

8 

11 

6 

14 

8 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

5 

.  36 

4 

37 

7 

39 

0 

41 

1 

46 

1 

51 

2 

5 

3 

7 

8 

17 

1 

31 

8 

39 

9 

50 

8 

30 

6 

37. 

4 

42 

2 

6 

9 

1 

5 

21 

2 

25.6 

30 

9 

Population — Farm  Census, 
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UNITED  STATES  FARM  CENSUS  1920. 

The  1920  figures  are  subject  to  further  revision  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Figures  for  1910  and  1900 
are  final. 


U.  S.  total... 

Alabama. .  . . . . 

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut .  . . 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col  

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland".  .  .  . 
Massachusetts . 

Michigan  

Minnesota.  .  .  . 
Mississippi.  .  .  . 
IMissouri  


Number  of  Farms. 


1920. 


6,449,998 


256,023 
10,816 
232,602 
117,690 
59,991 
22,655 
10,128 
2d3 
54,006 
310,737 
42,109 
237,153 
205,124 
213,312 
165,287 
270,676 
135,455 
48,228 
47,908 
31,932 
196,647 
178,588 
272,437 
263,124 


1910. 


6,361,502 


262,901 
9,2^ 
214,678 
88,197 
46,170 
26,815 
10,836 
217 
50,016 
291,027 
30,807 
251,872 
215,485 
217,044 
177,841 
259,185 
120,. 546 
60,016 
48,923 
36,917 
205,960 
156,137 
274,382 
277,244 


5,737,372 


223,220 
5,809 
178,694 
72,542 
24,700 
2ff,948 
9,687 
269 
40,814 
224,691 
17,471 
264,151 
221,897 
228,622 
173,098 
2.34,667 
115,969 
59,299 
46,012 
37,715 
203,261 
154,659 
220,803 
284,886 


State. 


Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico. . .  . 

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota .  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island . .  . 
South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington .  .  ,  . 
West  Vi'^ginia. . . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Number  of  Farms. 


1920. 


57,441 
126,309 
3,164 
20,523 
29,B72 
29,841 
193,060 
269,740 
77,693 
256,699 
191,731 
50,188 
202,256 
4,084 
192,664 
74,564 
252,691 
435,666 
25,664 
29,072 
186.011 
66,288 
87,289 
189,196 
15,611 


1910. 


26,214 
129,678 
2,689 
27,053 
33,487 
35,676 
215,597 
253,725 
74,360 
272.045 
190,192 
45,502 
219,295 
5,292 
176,434 
77,644 
246,012 
417,770 
21,676 
32,709 
184,018 
56,192 
96,685 
177,127 
10,987 


1900. 


COUNTIES  CONTAINING  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  1920. 
Ala.  (Dallas,  7,124);  Ariz.  (Maricopa,  3,748);  Ark.  (Jefferson,  6,899);  Cal.  (Los  Angeles,  12,446);  Col. 
(Weld,  5,765) ;  Conn.  (Hartford,  4,700);  Del.  (Sussex,  5,404);  Fla.  (Jackson,  4,031);  Ga.  (Carroll,  5,436); 
Idaho  (Twin  Falls,  2,746);  111.  (Cook,  5,305);  Ind.  (Allen,  4,221);  Iowa  (Linn,  3,666);  Kan.  (Reno,  3,353); 
Ky.  (Graves,  6,082);  La.  (St.  Landry,  6,574);  Me.  (Aroostook,  6,741);  Md.  (Frederick,  3,817);  Mass.  (Wor- 
cester, 6,132);  Mich.  (Allegan,  5,734);  Muin.  (Otter  Tail,  6,627);  Miss.  (Boiiviir,  12,808);  Mo.  (Greene, 
4,252);  Mont.  (Fergus,  4,226);  Neb.  (Custer,  3.708);  Nev.  (Elko,  543);  N.  H.  (Rockingham,  3,438);  N.  J. 
(Cumberland,  3,094);  N.  M.  (Union,  2,652);  N.  Y.  (St.  Lawrence,  7,652);  N.  C.  (Johnston,  7,026);  N.  D. 
(Ward,  2,643);  Ohio  (Darke,  5,456);  Okla.  (Le  Flore,  4,932);  Ore.  (Clackamas,  3,836);  Pa.  (Lancaster, 
11,306);  R.  I.  (Providence,  1,639);  S.  C.  (Anderson,  8,910);  S.  D.  (Brown,  2,305);  Tenn.  (Shelby,  8,204); 
Tex.  (Lamar,  6,831);  Utah  (Utah,  3,237);  Vt.  (Windsor,  3,267);  Va.  (Pittsylvania,  7,025);  Wash,  (Yakima. 
5,755);  W.  Va.  (Wayne,  3,058);  Wis.  (Dane,  6,217);  Wyo.  (Goshen,  1,511). 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,   1920,  BY  COUNTIES. 


County. 


State  total . 


Albany  

Allegany  

Bronx  

Broome  

Cattaraugus. . 

CaiTiga  

Chautauqua . . 

Chemung  

Chenango. . . . 

Clinton  

Columbia .  .  . . 

Cortland  

Delaware.  .  .  . 

Dutchess  

Erie  

Essex  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Genesee  

Greene  

Hamilton.  .  .  . 
Herkimer.  .  .  . 

Jefferson  

Kings  

Lewis  

Livingston.  .  . 

Madison  

Monroe  

Montgomery . 
Nassau  


1920. 


193,060 


,946 
,405 
55 
594 
303 
297 
100 

,94:5 

838 
,402 
5S0 
315 
,613 
113 
,486 
978 
,299 
773 
885 
248 
225 
849 
151 
57 
952 
899 
597 
,174 
015 
935 


1910. 


215.597 


3,146 
4,937 


4,017 
6,017 
4,785 
7,500 
2,193 
4,258 
3,608 
2,963 
2,610 
5,044 
3,000 
8,178 
2,274 
3,675 
1.932 
3,250 
2,654 
•  470 
3,092 
5,778 
110 
3,343 
3,298 
4,042 
5,971 
2,189 
1,017 


1900. 


226,720 


3,281 
5,082 


4,410 
5,976 
5,039 
7,404 
2,438 
4,473 
3,764 
2,944 
2,754 
5,232 
3,537 
7,929 
2,412 
3,721 
2,234 
3,286 
2,746 

510 
3,227 
6,052 

360 
3,838 
3,267 
4,144 
5,889 
2,407 
1,658 


County. 


New  York  

Niagara  

Oneida  

Onondaga. . . . 

Ontario  

Orange  

Orleans  

Oswego  

Otsego  

Putnam  

Queens  

Rensselaer.  .  . 

Richmond  

Rockland .  .  .  . 
St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga. . . . . 
Schenectady . . 
Schoharie.  .  . . 

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Steuben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga  

Tompkins. . . . 

Ulster  

Warren  

Washington.  . 

Wayne  

Westchester.  . 
Wyoming .  .  . . 
Yates  


1920. 


5 

,068 
sl23 
s652 
,060 
,592 
,579 
,540 
,770 
767 
565 
.078 
121 
832 
,652 
,178 
983 
,793 
,639 
,857 
,132 
,476 
,543 
,541 
.550 
,311 
,564 
.335 
,980 
,539 
,165 
,041 


1910. 


85 
4,346 
6,929 
5,770 
4,416 
3,935 
2,780 
6,319 
5,346 
973 
720 
3,654 
163 
1,133 
8,224 
3,611 
1,027 
3;288 
1,920 
2,085 
7,363 
2,491 
3,851 
2,844 
2,988 
5,022 
1,865 
3,564 
5,237 
1,880 
3,529 
2,288 


1900. 


184 
4,356 
7,232 
6,305 
4.328 
3,966 
2,964 
6,914 
5,634 
1,141 
1.188 
3.668 
290 
9.-30 
8,333 
3.805 
1,104 
3,437 
2,103 
2,303 
8,170 
3,277 
3,8S7 
3,134 
3,270 
5,184 
2,121 
3,715 
5.286 
2,326 
3.519 
2.504 


Bronx  County  organized  from  New  York  County  in  1914.  Kings,  New  York  (county)  and  Queens 
figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  by  reason  of  change  in  county  boundary  between  1910  and  1920. 

Though  only  fifty-seven  farms  are  listed  for  Kings  County  (Brooklyn)  there  aie  hundreds  of  vacant 
blocks  and  other  small  tracts,  in  the  outlying  districts,  under  intensive  cultivation,  mostly  by  Italians,  who 
grow  corn,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  other  "garden  truck"  Ion  the  city  markets. 
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POP.   10  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN   GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS    1900,  1910. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut .  .  . 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col'bia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois   .  . 

Indiana  

Iowa  

T^ansas  

:en^;lcl:y  

ouisiana  

laine  

laryland  

viassichusetts. 

lichigan  

vlinnesota.  .  .  . 

vliss'ssippi .  .  ... 

Miss  Jiri  

Montana  

NTebraska  


Male.    Female . 


563,179 
46,584 
407,942 
556,315 
190,297 
296,971 
60,024 
85,780 
163,989 
645,932 
58,167 
1,509,394 
782.237 
682,521 
452,169 
646,909 
405.182 
224,847 
359,755 
879.374 
772,299 
548,946 
466,766 
966,866 
104,990 
327,354 


200,009 
6,786 
77,853 
87,922 
27,968 
t  88,639 
12,972 
41,161 
37,581 
218,539 
4,516 
294,646 
116,716 
106,883 
55,571 
105,622 
130,911 
51,930 
98,983 
329,033 
133,691 
96.928 
178,357 
154,526 
9,809 
46,616 


Male.    Female , 


683,194 

.  77,236 
510,410 
932.752 
285,083 
370,481 
68,317 
105,044 
248,926 
807,185 
118.050 

1,865,422 
880,979 
694.799 
540,639 
719,369 
501,574 
242.175 
410,884 

1,086.767 
926,815 
689,847 
574,279 

1,076,772 
159,896 
377,811, 


314,330 
10,589 
iei,993 
174,916 
53,641 
119,981 
17,546 
52.921 
73,161 
352,941 
13,038 
431,356 
155,731 
131,514 
80.694 
147,811 
177.609 
63,282 
130,280 
444,301 
186.183 
145,605 
305,366 
211.564 
18,851 
63.303 


I'-fevada  

New  Hampshire, 

xYew  Jersey  

New  Mexico . . 
New  York 
N.  Carolina .  .  .  . 
North  Dakota .  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  . .  . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington .  .  .  . 
Vv^ est  Virginia. .  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Male.  Female 


17,809 
136,961 
603,237 
59,710 

2,324,429 
556,581 
103,548 

1,299,881 
243,932 
151,200 

2.017,052 
139,829 
389,645 
121,512 
611,383 
892,641 
73,840 
112,181 
536,883 
204,606 
294,502 
616,391 
41.264 


Totals   23,753,836    5,319,397  30.091,564 


2,000 
41,758 

154,522 
6,310 

672,045 

160,161 
14,092 

246.071 
22,473 
18,437 
?  431,537 
52,094 

181,350 
15,644 

116,204 

140,392 
10,764 
22,752 

125,532 
20,781 
31.161 

116,147 
3,004 


Male.  Female.' 


40,535 
143,363 
834,795 
106,418 

3,020,158 
674,849 
188,372 

1,572,343 
520,376 
264,691 

2,525,245 
180,962 
460,794 
190,363 
682,248 

1,228,422 
113,113 
115,781 
626,868 
455,375 
394,390 
729,804 
67,593 


POPULATION  10  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS— 1910. 
(By  Classes  of  Workers  Numbering  100,00,0  or  Over.) 


Occupation. 


AGRICULTURE. 

On  farms,  gardeners,  etc  

Lumbermen  an^  raf  isaien  

Stockmen  '.  

EXTRACTION  OF  MINERALS. 

'^oal-mine  operatives  

Jther  mine  operatives  

MANUFACTURING   AND  MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

Blacksmiths  

iJriciv  and/  stone  masons  , 

ipilders.  Duiidiug  contractors  

.jarpenters  ■  

■ompositors,  linotyp's,  typesetteii 

electrician^  electrical  engineers . . 

^.ngineers  (stationary)  

ieneral  and  not  soecified  laborers . 

Blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills  

Otlier  iron  and  steel  worlcs  

^aw  and  planing  inills  

Machinists  and  millwriglits  

Manufacturers   .  .  

Iron  molders,  founders,  casters  . . . 
Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers . 
Plumbers,  gas,  and  stearn  fitters  . . 

SEMI-SKILLED  OPERATIVES. 

Other  iron,  and  steel  works  

Shoe  factories  

Textile  workers  

Total  (not  otnervcise  specified) . 

Tailors  and  tailoress^s  


Male. 

Female . 

10,325,999 

1,789,338 

113,999 

37 

112,937 

2,559 

613,519 

405 

V  225,003 

141 

232,957 

31 

169,387 

15 

173,573 

849 

817,082 

38 

113,538 

14,051 

135,427 

92 

231,031 

13 

853,679 

15,799 

201,030 

1,862 

199,781 

4,252 

258,361 

1,781 

478,713 

73 

230,809 

4,298 

112.070 

52 

273,060 

381 

148,304 

188,662 

18,757 

121,744 

59,266 

238,221 

354,039 

1.626,602 

814,933 

163,795 

40,813 

Occupation. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Draymon,  teamsters,  ^^Tpressmen . . 

Laborers  (steam  railroad)  

LaJ^orers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

TRADE. 

Clerks  in  stores  

Commercial  travelers.  

Real  estate  agents  and  officials  — 

Retail  dealers  

Salesmen,  saleswomen  (stores)  

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE. 

Clergymen  

Lawyers,  judges,  and  justices  

Physicians  and  surgeons  

Teacuers- (school)  

DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  manicurists. . 

Bartenders  

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 
Launderers  and  laundresses  (not 

in  laundry)  

Nurses  (not  trained )  

Cooks  

Other  servants  

Waiters  

CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  accountants 
Other  clerks  (except  in  stores)  . . 
Stenographers  and  typewriters . . 

.   Grand  total  gainfully  occupied 
Total  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over  (1910)  


408,396 
539,920 
180,468 

275,589 
161.027 
122,935 
1,127,926 
626,751 

117,333 
114,146 
142,117 
118,442 

172.977 
100,984 
23,052 

13,693 
15,926 
117,004 
102,151 
102,495 

299,545 
519,6-il 
53,378 


30,091.561  8,075,772 


37,027,558  34..552,712 


In  1914  vvlien  a  special  United  States  Census  of  manufactures  was  taken  the  number  at  work  at  a 
iiveu  time  in  the  chief  occupations  was  as  follows: 


Agricultural  implements.  .  .  61,900 

'kuto  makers  151,054 

Boots  and  shoes  223,533 

Boxes   92,903 

Bakers  126,772 

Brick  and  tile  123.877 

Canning  168,770 

Car  builders  347,031 

Clothing  373.057 

Coal  mines  763,185 

Confectionery   62,080 

Cotton  textiles  389,980 


Electrical  128,766 

Flour   41,684 

Machinists  384,214 

Furniture  136,341 

Gas  (artificial)   47,572 

Glassworks   86,461 

Sox  and  knit  goods  157,636 

Iron  and  steel  356,399 

Leather   58,743 

Liquors   78,177 

Lumber  and  timber  609,104 

Metal  mines  158,115 


Millinery  k   53,209 

Paper  and  pulp   89,916 

Printing  and  publishing  233,231 

Quarries.  .  .  .-i   87,936 

Rubber  goods    58,246 

Shipbuilding   49.582 

Silk  goods  112,761 

Meat  packing  108,440 

Structural  iron   50,214 

Tobacco  184,399 

Wool  textiles  176.608 
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UNITED  STATES  ALIEN  IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 

(By  Anthony  Carainetti.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration.    Figures  denoting  immigration  for  the  years 
1832,  1843,  1850,  and  1857  represent  respectively  15  month,  9  month,  15  month,  and  6  month  periods.) 
TOTAL,   FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES.  BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 


Year. 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844. 
J!845. 


Number. 


60, 
58, 
65, 
45, 
76, 
79, 
38 
68 
84 
80 
104 
52 

78: 

114 


482 
640 
,365 
,374 
,242 
,340 
,914 
,069 
,066 
,289! 
,565 
495 
615 
371 


Year. 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871, 


Number. 


191 
129: 
133 
142 

72, 
132, 
I'Ai, 
180, 
332, 
303, 
282, 
352, 
387, 
321, 


,942 
,571 
,143 
.877 
,183 
,925 
,114 
,339 
,577 
,104 
,189 
,768 
203 
3aO, 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
J  893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896, 


Number. 


518,592 
395,346 
334.203 
490.109 
546.889 
444.427 
455,302 
560,319 
579,663 
439,730 
285,631 
258.536 
343,267 


Year. 


1909. . . 
1910. . . 
1911. . . 
1912. . . 
1913. . . 
1914. . . 
1915. . . 
1916. . . 
1917. . . 
1918.. . 
1919.. . 
1920.  .J, 

Total 


Number. 


751,786 
1,041.570 
878.587 
838.172 
1,197,892 
1,218,480 
326.700 
298,826 
295,403 
110.618 
141.132 
400,001 


33,630.104 


UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION,  1920.  AND  IMMIGRATION  TOTAL^ 


Af.-ica  

Asia  

'  Australia  

Austria.  

Belgium  

British  North  America . 

Bulgaria  

Central  America  

China  

Czecho-Slovalda  

Denmark  

England  

Europe  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Holland  

Hungary  

India  

Ireland  

Italy  


Immi- 
gration 
from 
1920. 


648 
17,505 
2,066 
268 
6,574 
90.025 
9r 
2.361 
2.330 
3.426 
3.137 
27,871 
246,295 
756 
8.945 
1,001 
11,981 
5,187 
84 
300 
9,591 
95,145 


Total  Im- 
mi  ^ration 
from 


See  note. 
See  note. 
See  note 
4,068,773 
83.161 
924,475 


See  note. 

292,692 
See  note. 
2,147,858 
8  253,737 
See  note. 
See  note. 

532,751 
5,495,550 
364,864 
219,695 
See  note. 
See  note. 
See  note. 
4.195,885 


U.  S. 

Emigra- 
tion 

to  1920 


121 
9,441 
490 
2,274 
1,846 
7,668 
3.587 
602 
3.102 
11,147 
1.477 
8,099 
256.433 
1,473 
4,477 
3  069 
20.314 
1.017 
14,233 
189 
3.735 
88,909 


Country. 


Japan . 


Jugo-Slavia  

Mexico,  i  

Norway.  

Pacific  Isles,  N.E.S.. 

Poland  

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Scotland  

South  America  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Turkey  (Asia)  

Turkey  (Europe) . . . 

Wales  

West  Indies  

Other  countries .... 


Totals   430,001 


Immi- 
gration 
from 
1920. 


Total  Im- 
migration 
from 


234,462 
See  note. 

269.885 
See  note. 
See  note. 

283,951 
^  175.174 
78,112 
3,312,401 
See  note. 
See  note. 
See  note. 
See  note. 

260,592 

318.370 
See  note. 
See  note. 

257.539 
See  note. 


33,630,104  288.315 


U.  s. 
Emigra- 
tion 
to  1920 


4.S  iO 
28.474 
6.606 
3,022 
29 
18,190 
4,728 
21,506 
1,933 
1,488 
1.398 
3,841 
3,109 
1,103 
1,731 
1.812 
141 
5,502 
25 


Note — The  above  table  covers  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1920.  There  are  no  available  immi- 
gration totals  in  cases  where  the  table  contains  no  figures,  with  the  following  exceptions — figures  for  Austria 
include  old  Austria-Hungary;  those  for  Denmark  include  Norway  and  Sweden;  those  for  England  include 
Ireland.  Scotland  and  Wales;  those  for  Turkey  in  Asia  include  all  of  the  former  Turkish  dominions.  This 
explanation  applies  only  to  the  second  column  of  figures  and  not  to  those  for  1920. 

Total  United  States  immigration  figures  (33.630.104)  are  for  all  the  years  since  and  including  1820. 
The  immigration  totals  for  other  countries  cover  from  and  including — Austria-Hungary,  1861;  Belgium, 
Greece,  Mexico,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Turkey,  and  West  Indies,  1894;  British  North  America,  1865;  China. 
1853;  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  (Scandinavia),  1820;  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  and  United  Kingdom  (England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales),  1820;  Japan,  1893;  Polajiid. 
1886. 

TOTAL  IMMIGRATION.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE, 


Year 
(Fiscal)  . 


1905.  . 
1906. . 

1907 .  . 

1908 .  . 

1909 .  . 
1910. . 
1911 .  . 
1912. . 
1913 . 
1914. 
1915. . 
1916. 
1917. . 
1918. . 
1919. . 


Total 
Immi- 
grants. 


1,026.499 
1,100,735 
1,285.349 
782,870 
751,786 
1,041,570 
878,587 
838,172 
1.197,892 
1,218,480 
326,700 
298,826 
295,403 
110,618 
141,132 


Male. 


724.914 
764.463 
929.976 
506.912 
519,969 
736.038 
570.057 
529.931 
808,144 
798,747 
187,021 
182,229 
174,479 
61,880 
83,272 


Fe- 
male. 


301.585 
336.272 
355,373 
275,958 
231.817 
305,532 
308 ,.530 
308.241 
389,748 
419,733 
139,679 
116,597 
120,924 
48,738 
57,860 


Under 
14  Yrs. 


114,668 
136.273 
138,344 
112,148 
88,393 
120,509 
117,837 
113.700 
147.158 
158.621 
52,982 
47,070 
47,487 
21,349 
26.373 


14  to  45 
Years. 


855.419 
913.955 
1.100.771 
630.671 
624.876 
868.310 
714,709 
678,480 
986,355 
981,692 
244.472 
220,821 
214,616 
76,098 
97,341 


45  Yrs, 
and 
Over. 


56,412 
50,50' 
46,234 
40,051 
38,517 
52,751 
46,041 
45.992 
64.379 
78,167 
29,246 
30,935 
33,320 
13,171 
17,418 


De- 
barred . 


11,879 
12,432 
13,064 
10,902 
10,411 
24,270 
22,349 
16,057 
19,938 
33.041 
24.111 
18.867 
16,028 
7,297 
8.626 


De- 
ported 
Within 
1  Year. 


61 
70 
114 
58 
23 

9 
16 

8 
30 
25 

7 

1 

952 
2,561 


De- 
ported 
Within 
3  Yrs. 


747 
615 
925 
1,955 
2,066 
2,672 
2,779 
2,440 
3.453 
4,580 
2,539 
2,776 
1,852 
617 
507 


Read, 
But 
Not 

Write . 


8,209 
4,755 
5,829 
2,310 
2,431 
4,571 
2,930 
3,024 
5.326 
3,074 
392 
307 
295 
260 
443 


Can't 
Read 


Write. 


230.882 
265,068 
337,573 
172,293 
191.049 
253,569 
182,273 
177,284 
269,988 
260,152 
35,057 
40,138 
35,215 
3,512 
2,827 


Under  16  years  in  1918,  also  16  to  44  years. 

The  second  deported  column,  after  1910,  includes  persons  deported  without  time  limit:  1911,  7i 
1912.  54;  1913,  79;  1914,  215;  1915,  196;  1916,  249;  1917,  133;  1918,  237;  1919.  324.  F(yr  the  years  prior 
to  1895  the  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  are  for  persons  over  16  years;  for  1895  to  date  for  persons  14 
years  of  age  and  over.  "Under  14  years"  includes  those  under  15  until  1899;  "14  to  45*'  means  15  to  50 
until  1899;  "45  and  over"  means  40  and  over  until  1899. 
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EMIGRATION,  BY  SEX,  SOCIAL  CONDITION,  ETC. 


Year  Ended  June  30 — 


Adults  (Cabin). 


Male. 


Female. 


Children  (Cabii). 


Male. 


Female, 


Total. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
T894 
1895 
1S9S 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1908 
1907 
1908 
1909 


65,056 
61,763 
57,904 
70,864 
64,887 
54,533 
76,106 
87,041 
84,853 
91,308 
99,432 
109,469 
119,287 
125,340 
130,276 
136,981 
13r>,781 


32,692 
33,966 
27,995 
38,611 
38,366 
31,130 
41,099 
51,096 
49,739 
53,770 
57,293 
60,797 
67,146 
74,471 
73,273 
78,130 
89,238 


97 

95, 
85, 
109, 
103; 
85, 
117, 
138, 
134, 
145, 
158, 
170, 
186. 

199; 

203. 
215, 
228, 


5,604 
5,717 
5,503 
7,622 
5,828 
5.111 
6,418 
10,315 
7.646 
7,757 
6.965 
8.235 
8,544 
8.798 
13,008 
13,489 
11,200 


3,756 
3,706 
3,727 
4,834 
3,812 
3,780 
4,624 
7,433 
6,328 
5,277 
4,994 
6,112 
6,231 
6,080 
8,336 
8,181 
7,581 


9,360 
9,423 
9,230 
12,456 
9,640 
8,891 
11,042 
17,758 
13,972 
13,034 
11,959 
14,347 
14,775 
14,858 
21,344: 
21,670 
18,781 


Year  Ended 
June  3a— 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Adults  (Steerage). 


Male. 


89,034 
96,834 
88,315 
112,941 
123,845 
78,621 
78,061 
78,230 
98,797 
99,966 
132,894 
209,191 
210,270 
179,869 
214,997 
378,246 
199,851 


Female. 


35,092 
38,602 
33,384 
52,794 
64,951 
36,446 
34,417 
36,268 
42,353 
48,359 
51.206 
83,065 
87,234 
74,464 
88,085 
168,478 
94,152 


Total. 


124,126 
135,436 
121,699 
165,735 
188,796 
115,067 
112.478 
114,498 
139,150 
148,325 
184,100 
292,256 
297,504 
254,333 
303.082 
546,724 
294,003 


Children  (Steerage). 


Male.     Female.  Total. 


9,268 
9,999 
8,352 
15,798 
17,257 
10,001 
8,836 
13,908 
10,968 
12,067 
13,395 
18,249 
22,104 
16,591 
25,704 
63,751 
30,249 


6,004 
5,969 
5,444 
9,307 
10,612 
5,789 
6,447 
9.095 
8.042 
8.256 
9,082 
13,086 
15,335 
11,144 
16,203 
27,430 
17,400 


15,272 
15,968 
13,796 
25,105 
27.869 
15.790 
15,283 
23.001 
19.010 
20,323 
22,477 
31,335 
37,439 
27,735 
41,907 
91,181 
47,649 


Total. 


139,398 
151,404 
135,495 
190,840 
216,665 
130,857 
127,761 
137,499 
158,160 
168,648 
206,. 577 
323,591 
334,943 
282,068 
344,989 
637,905 
341,652 


Year  Ended  June  30 — 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Total  Passengers  Departed. 


Sex. 


Male.  I  Female. 


481,846 
611,938 
689,398 
682,337 
693,618 
402,162 
250,528 
186,209 
397,737 
360.017 


241,172 
255,748 
279,784 
277,289 
308,984 
154,383 
101,012 
86.181 
71,368 
75.143 


Under 

14 
Years. 


80.789 
96.892 
102,710 
102,014 
114,335 
58,559 
34,648 
29,997 
38,579 
33,482 


14  Years 
and 
Over. 


642,229 
770,794 
866.472 
857,612 
888,267 
497,986 
316,892 
242,393 
430,526 
401,678 


PORTION  OF  Ship 
Occupied. 


Cabin. 


398,040 
436,070 
463,699 
509,278 
482,482 
250,717 
189,022 
200,777 
212,951 
194,500 


326,978 
431,616 
505,483 
450,348 
520,120 
305,828 
162,518 
71,613 
256.154 
240,660 


Steerage  figures  include  departures  by  rail  via  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 


UNITED  STATES   NATURALIZATION  STATISTICS. 


Year. 

Declar- 
ations 
Filed. 

Petitions 
Filed. 

Certifi- 
cates 
Issued. 

Year. 

Declar- 
ations 
Filed. 

Petitions 
^  Filed. 

Certifi- 
cates 
Issued. 

1907  

73,723 
137.229 
145.794 
167,226 
188,157 
169,142 
181,632 
214,016 

21,094 
44,029 
43,161 
55,038 
73,^4 
95,(?27 
95,186 
123.855 

7,953 
25,963 
38,372 
39,206 
56,257 
69,965 
82,017 
105,439 

1915  

245,815 
207,935 
438,748 
335,069 
346.827 

106,317 
108,009 
132,320 
110,416 
107,559 

96,390 
93,911 
94,897 
151,449 
-  217,358 

1908....  

1916  

1909  

1917  

1910..-  

1918  

1911  

1919  

1912  

Total  

1913  

2.849,313 

1,116,255 

1,079,459 

1914  

NO.  OF  PERSONS  GRANTED  OR  iSeNIED  CITIZENSHIP  DURING  FISCAL  YEARS. 


1-908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Granted...  . 
Denied.  .  .  . 

Total  

25,963 
3,330 

38,372 
6,341 

39,206 
7,781 

56,257 
9,017 

69,965 
9,635 

82,017 
10,891 

105,439 
13,133 

96,390 
13,691 

93,911 
11,927 

94,897 
9,544 

*151,449 
12,182 

♦217,358 
13,119 

29,293 

44,713 

46.987 

65,274 

79,600 

92,908 

118,572 

110,081 

105,838 

104,441 

163,631 

230,477 

*  Includes  military  naturalizations. 


Population — Marriage  and  Divorce  Data, 
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MARRIAGES  AND  DIVORCES  IN   UNITED  STATES. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891 . 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 
1904. 
1905 . 
1906. 
1916. 


Marriages. 


UIDDei  . 

•» 

O  r^r  Pro 

ceuiufe,  ea 

Total 
ISi  umbel . 

»  i  ea 

Granted  to  Husb'd. 

Granted  to  Wife. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number.. 

Percent. 

483  069 

27  919 

2  384 

9,729 

34 

8 

18,190 

65.2 

504*530 

\21,461 

28  669 

750 

10,022 

35 

0 

18,647- 

65 . 0 

53l',457 

26,927 

3l!735 

3,066 

11,126 

35 

1 

20,609 

64.9 

542,537 

11,080 

33,461 

1,726 

11,625 

34 

7 

21,836 

65.3 

562^12 

19,875 

35,540 

2,079 

12,478 

35 

1 

23,062 

64.9 

577,870 

15,458 

36,579 

1,039 
889 

12,577 

34 

4 

24,002 

65 . 6 

578,673 

803 

37,468 

12,590 

33 

6 

24.878 

66.4 

566,161 

^12,512 

37,568 

100 

12,551 

33 

4 

25,017 

66.6 

598,855 

32,694 

40,387 

2,819 

13,456 

33 

3 

26.931 

66.7 

613,873 

15,018 

42,937 

2,550- 

14,448 

33 

6 

28,489 

66 . 4 

622,350 

8,477 

44,699 

1,762 

14,765. 

33 

0 

29,934 

67.0 

625,655 

3,305 

47,849 

3,150 

15,988 

33 

4 

31,861 

66.6 

650,610 

24,955 

51,437 

3,588 

16,925 

32 

9 

34.512 

67.1 

685,284 

34,674 

55,751 

4,314 

18,620 

33 

4 

37,131 

66.6 

716,621 

31,337 

60,984 

5,233 

20,008 

32 

8 

40,976 

67.2 

746,733 

30,112 

61,480 

496 

20,056 

32 

6 

41,424 

67.4 

786,132 

39,399 

64,925 

3,445 

21,321 

32 

8 

43,604 

67.2 

781,145 

♦4,987 

66,199 

1.274 

22,189 

33 

5 

44,010 

66 . 5 

804,787 

23,642 

67,976 

1,777 

22,220 

32 

7 

45.756 

67.3 

853,290 

48,503 

72,062 

4.086 

23,455 

32 

5 

48,607 

67.5 

1,040.778 

112,036 

33,809 

31 

1 

74,893 

68.9 

*  Decrease.  In  1916 
to  marriajres  were  received 
were  got  in  1916  from  95 


there  were 
Returns 
counties. 


106  counties, 
were  got  from 


including 
9  counties 


10  new  counties,  from 
through  State  reports. 


which  no  returns  a.s 
No  divorce  retnms 


MARRIAGES  REPORTED  BY  STATES:  1916,  1 906  AND  1896, 


1916. 

1906. 

1896. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

DniSlON  .NND 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

1916 

1906 

.^TATE. 

ported  . 

port- 
ed. 

port- 
ed. 

over 
1906, 

over 
1896, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

United  States  

1,040,778 

853,290 

613,873 

24 

.1 

39 

New  England: 

6,576 

6,574 

5,579 

17 

,8 

New  Hampshire . . 

4,491 

4,278 

4,032 

5 

.6 

6 

.1 

5,279 

3,106 

3.041 

70 

.0 

2 

Massachusetts .  .  . 

34,386 

29,651 

23,651 

16 

.0 

25 

.4 

Rhode  Island .... 

5,699 

5,117 

3,327 

11 

4 

53 

.8 

Connecticut  

15,168 

9,069 

6.716 

67 

.3 

35 

0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

97,454 

88,979 

59,189 

9 

5 

50 

3 

31,169 

21,580 

18,370 

44 

4 

17 

.5 

Pennsylvania .... 

72,053 

58,426 

41,365 

23 

3 

41 

,2 

East  N.  Central: 

Ohio  

52,592 

45,365 

34,2.38 

15 

9 

32 

.5 

Indiana . :  

33,521 

28,306 

23,823 

18 

4 

18 

.8 

Illinois  

68,529 

53.717 

.39,269 

27 

8 

36 

9 

Michigan  

40,112 

27,335 

18,897 

46 

.7 

44 

Wisconsin  

18,343 

17,319 

18,362 

9 

-5 

.7 

West  N.  Central: 

22,800 

15.809 

11,136 

44 

.9 

42 

2 

Iowa  

22,843 

20,135 

18,519 

13 

4 

8 

.7 

Missouri  

38,827 

35,750 

27,916 

3 

7 

28 

.3 

North  Dal^ota .  .  . 

4,896 

4,753 

1,817 

3 

0 

161 

6 

South  Dakota. . .  . 

5,581 

4,131 

2,481 

35 

.1 

66 

5 

Nebraska  

12,786 

10,344 

6,963 

23 

.6 

48 

.6 

Kansas  

18,162 

16,969 

12,158 

7 

.0 

39 

.6 

South  Atlantic: 

2,038 

2,302 

978 

11 

.5 

135 

4 

Maryland  

20,397 

12,564 

9,558 

62 

3 

31 

.5 

Division  and 
State. 


Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  (Carolina. . . 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Georgia  

Florida  

East  S,  Central: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

West  S.  Central: 

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Mountain : 

Montana  

Idaho  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Pacific: 

Washington  

Oregon  

i  California  


1916. 
Re- 
ported 


16,033 
21.337 


32,268 
11,654 

23,189 

i'5.  m 


24.584 
18,042 
20,049 
54,103 

8,108 
3,840 
1.591 
9,165 
3,353 
3,634 
5,036 
1,001 

13,829 
5,302 
30,996 


1906. 
Re- 
I)ort- 
ed. 


3,833 
17,851 
11,551 
S950a5 


27,438 
9,371 

22,087 
24,418 
25.390 
22.061 

20,227 
16,751 
14,012 
42,509 

2.675 
2,193 
1,181 
7,307 
2,667 
1,579 
3,853 
534 

9,182 
5,233 
17.720 


1896.  (  Inc. I  Inc. 
Re-  I  1916  t  1906 
port-  ioverlover 
e(L    I  1906,1  1896. 


I  Pet. 

^.IS7!  12.0 
r<.S23i  22.0 

7,9191  41.9 
15,000  i  21.0 


19.965 

32 

.8 

5,190 

39 

.6 

17.145 

13 

.2 

19.478 

19 

.3 

18.448 

0 

16.537 

16 

'.b 

14.951 

22 

.5 

10,879 

13 

,8 

4.523 

43 

.1 

30,840 

28 

.6 

1,652 

203 

.1 

954 

87 

.0 

542 

43 

.2 

4,215 

26 

.8 

1,104 

49 

2 

723 

130 

!i 

2.213 

31 

.1 

213 

87 

.5 

2.886 

50 

.6 

2.732 

3 

.0 

8.329 

74 

.9 

Pet 


80  3 

30  .9 
26  .0 
'M  .6 
33.4 

35  .3 
57  .8 
209.8 


61  .9 
121  .7 
123  .1 

75  .3 
137  .9 
118  A 

74  .9 
150  .7 


90.1 

112  .8 


The  increases  are  based  on  number,  exclusive  of  count  es  not  reporting  in  1916.  A  minus  sign  ( — ) 
denotes  decrease.  The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  44  counties  in  South  Carolina  and  9  unor^ani'od 
counties  in  South  Dakota  and  Texas  for  wliich  no  marriage  statistics  a,re  available.  South  Carolina  reciiii-v-s 
neither  a  marriage  license  nor  a  return  or  record  of  marriages. 

In  1916,  for  the  first  time  since  1910,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  a  nation-wide  compilation  of 
marriage  and  divorce  statistics.  The  marriages  totalled  1,040,778;  the  divorces,  112,036.  Of  the  latter, 
details  as  to  causes,  etc.,  were  got  in  108,702  cases.    The  causes  classify  as  follows: 


Cause, 

Total, 

Per 
Cent. 

Grant- 
ed to 
Husb. 

Per 
Cent. 

Grant- 
ed to 
Wife, 

Per 
Cent. 

Cause, 

Total. 

Per 
Cent. 

Grant- 
ed to 
Husb. 

Per 

Cent. 

Grant- 
ed ro 
Wife. 

Pit 
Cent. 

Unfaithful. 
Cruelty .  .  , 
Desertion. . 
Drunk' ness 
Neglect  to 
provide, . . 

12,486 
30,752 
39,990 
3,652 

5,146 

11.5 
28.3 
36.8 
3.4 

4.7 

6,850 
5,895 
16,908 
271 

20.3 
17.4 
50.0 
0.8 

5,636 
24,857 
23.082 

3,381 

5,146 

7.5 
33.2 
30.8- 

4.5 

6.9 

Comb'ns  of 
preceding 
causes,etc. 

All  other 
causes  

All  causes. 

9,332 
7,344 

8.6 
6.8 

1,440 
2,445 

4.3 
7.2 

7.892 
4,899 

10.. 5 
6.5 

108,702 

100.0 

33,809 

100.0 

74.893 

100.0 

464 


Population — Marriage  and  Divorce  Da*a. 


DIVORCES   REPORTED   BY  STATES:   1916,   1906  AND  1896. 


Division  and 
State. 

1916X 

1906. 

1896. 

United  States . 

112,036 

72,062 

42,937 

New  England: 

/02 

783 

681 

N.  Hampsh'e 

698 

473 

417 

Vermont.  .  .  . 

419 

301 

292 

Mass'chus'ts. 

2,336 

1,540 

1,235 

Rhode  Island 

623 

368 

359 

Connecticut . 

961 

557 

450 

Mid.  Atlantic: 

New  York  . . . 

3,269 

2,069 

1,270 

New  Jersey . . 

1,169 

530 

352 

Pennsylvania 

4,980 

3,027 

1,725 

E.  N.  Central: 

Ohio  

7,607 

4,781 

2,794 

5,636 

4,048 

2,793, 

8,546 

5,943 

3,847 

Michigan. . .  . 

5,327 

3,259 

1,723 

Wisconsin . . . 

1,721 

1,458 

t,085 

Division  and 
State. 

1916. 

1906. 

1896. 

Division  and 
State. 

1916. 

1906. 

1896. 

W  .N  .Central: 

Alabama .... 

2,265 

2,162 

■' 

948 

Minnesota. . . 

1,956 

1,066 

876 

Mississippi .  . 

1,893 

1,930 

981 

3,309 

2,385 

1,591 

W.  S.  Cent: 

Missouri .... 

5,791 

3,936 

2,543 

Arkansas .... 

3,747 

2,428 
882 

1,317 

N.  Dakota .  . 

478 

320 

308 

Louisiana .  .  . 

1,343 

352 

S.  Dakota. . . 

585 

604 

278 

Oklahoma .... 

3,693 

1,869 

672 

Nebraska.  .  . 

1,6713 

1,186 

645 

Texas  

8,504 

5,173 

2,885 

Kq,nsas  

2,618 

1,940 

1.321 

Mountain: 

S.  Atlantic: 

Montana  

1,484 

491 

244 

Delaware  — 

210 

51 

20 

797 

320 

139 

Maryland. . . 

1,003 

696 

351 

Wyoming .  . . 

296 

143 

70 

Dist.  of  Col . . 

47 

86 

163 

Colorado .... 

1,061 

387 

1,165 

531 

1,886 

1,074 

966 

525 

New  Mexico 

218 

107 

W.  Virginia. . 

789 

452 

613 

214 

111 

N.  Carolina. . 

^668 

380 

378 

Utah  

661 

■  387 

225 

648 

119 

42 

1,399 

862 

428 

Pacific: 

Florida  

1,334 

830 

262 

Washington, 

3,448 

1,981 

529 

E.  S.  Central: 

Oregon  

2,100 

1,026 

399 

KentucKy .  .  . 

'\  2,981 

2,050 

1,500 

California . . . 

5,573 

1.813 

1,280 

Tennessee . .  . 

2,800 

2,172 

1,449 

CHIEF  CAUSES  FOR  DIVORCE  IN  THE  U.  S..  1916. 


State  &  Party 
to  Which 
Granted. 


Un- 
faith- 
ful. 


United  States  . . . 

H' sband  

W  ife   . 


3EOG.  divisions 

New  England: 

Maine  

Husband  

Wife  

New  Hampsh'e 

Husband  

Wife  

Vermont  

Husband  

Wife  

Mass-'ichusetts. 

Husband  

Wife  

Rhode  Island . . 

Husband  

Wife  

Connecticut . .  . 

Husband  

Wife  

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York  

Husband  

Wife  

New  Jersey  

Husband  

Wife  ^ 

Pennsylvania.  . 

Husband  

Wie  

East  N.  Central 

.  Ohio  

Husband  

Wife  

Indiana  

Husband  

Wife  

Illinois  

t  Husband  

Wife  

Michigan  

Husband  

Wife  

Wisconsin  

Husband  

Wife  

West  N.  Cent'l 
Minnesota.  .  .  . 

Husband  

Wife  


Cru- 
elty. 


12,486 
6.850 
5,636 


30.752 
'5;895 
24,857 


111 

220 

196 

61 

31 

79 

50 

189 

117 

122 

246 

283 

80 

36 

120 

42 

210 

163 

59 

^  142 

147. 

37 

6 

59 

22 

136 

88 

237 

638 

1,177 

158 

23 

456 

79 

615 

721 

16 

74 

61 

11 

11 

48 

5 

63 

13 

111 

181 

537 

67 

15 

189 

44 

166 

348 

2,758 

271 

61 

1,007 

28 

16 

1,751 

243 

45 

276 

9 

880 

149 

250 

127 

9 

630 

452 

1,379 

2,849 

319 

144 

1,053 

133 

1,235 

1,796 

382 

1,399 

1,427 

243 

153 

585 

139 

1,246 

842 

2,646 

1,207 

721 

546 

116 

» 1,925 

661 

1,109 

'  1,849 

4,069 

534 

111 

1,343 

575 

1,738 

2,726 

88 

2,791 

801 

72 

934 

428 

16 

1,857 

373 

45 

811 

574 

26 

126 

210 

19 

685 

364 

89 

66(1 

1,003 

48 

77 

364 

41 

58: 

639 

De- 
ser- 
tion . 


39,990 
16,908 
23,082 


State  &  Party 
to  Which 
Granted. 


Un- 
faith- 
ful. 


Iowa  

Husband  

Wife  

Missouri  

Husband  

Wife  

North  Dakota, 

Husband  

Wife  

South  Dakota. 

Husband  

Wife  

Nebraska  

Husband  

Wife  

Kansas  

Husband .... 

Wife  

South  Atlantic: 
Delaware .... 

Husband  

Wife  

Maryland .... 

Husband .... 

Wife  

Dist.  Columbia 

Husband .... 

Wife  

Virginia  

Husband  

Wife  

West  Virginia 

Husband .... 

Wife  

North  Carolina 

Husband  

Wife  

South  Carolina. 

Husband  

Wife  

Georgia  

Husband  

Wife  

Florida  

Husband  

Wife  

East.  S.  Cent'l: 

Kentucky  

Husband  

Wife  

Tennessee  

Husband  

Wife  


Cru- 
elty. 


246 
129 
117 
341 
209 
132 
16 


1,625 
244 
1,381 
1,503 
405 
1,098 
112 
23 
89 
128 
35 
93 
401 
92 
309 
603 
99 
504 


De- 
ser- 
tion . 


477 
204 
273 
617 
288 
329 

1,578 
644 
934 

1,250 
451 
799 


State  &  Party 
to  Which 
Granted. 

Un- 
faith- 
ful. 

Cru- 
elty. 

De- 
ser- 
tion . 

398 

369 

1,235 

275 

9 

675 

123 

^? 

560 

Mississippi.  . . . 

396 

401 

767 

295 

85 

416 

101 

316 

351 

West  S.  Central: 

188 

847 

2,188 

141 

244 

1,095 

Wife  

47 

603 

1,093 

777 

94 

191 

351 

15 

75 

Wife  .  . 

426 

,  79 

116 

150 

660 

1,415 

96 

141 

627 

Wife  

54 

519 

788 

Texas  

1,037 

4,178 

2,405 

Husband  

742 

983 

1.122 

Wife  

295 

3,195 

1.283 

Mountain : 

49 

361 

687 

29 

63 

311 

Wife  

20 

298 

376 

25 

136 

237 

Husband  

16 

28 

126 

Wife  

9 

108 

111 

Wyoming  

9 

52 

132 

Husband  

4 

13 

71 

Wife  

5 

39 

61 

86 

127 

290 

*  40 

28 

166 

Wife  

46 

99 

124 

New  Mexico . . . 

9 

26 

176 

8 

3 

100 

Wife  

1 

23 

76 

24 

114 

228 

18 

20 

150 

Wife  7...  

6 

94 

78 

9 

131 

175 

6 

23 

80 

3 

108 

95 

S 

243 

154 

Husband  

7 

101 

109 

Wife  

1 

142 

45 

Pacific: 

Washington .  .  . 

74 

857 

1,050 

Husband  

50 

172 

508 

Wife  

24 

685 

542 

Oregon  

35 

1,059 

851 

21 

219 

327 

Wife  

14 

84C 

524 

1,55? 

2,113 

116 

28C 

895 

Wife  

72 

1,27S 

1.218 

In  New  York  State  the  number  of  divorces  per  100,000  population  in  1906  was  25;  in  1900  it  was  23; 
and  in  1890  it  was  17.  The  respective  figures  for  New  Jersey  were  (1906)  23;  (1900)  23;  (1890)  IS.  In 
Pennsylvania  (1906)  42:  (1900)  35;  (1890)  27.  In  Ohio  (1906)  105;  (1900)  91;  (1890)  64.  In  Indiana 
(1906)  154:  (1900)  142;  (1890)  10.).  In  Illinois  (1906)  112;  (1900)  100;  (1890)  75.  In  Nevada  (1906)  178; 
(1900)  111;  (1890)  97.    In  the  State  of  Washington  (1906)  220;  (1900)  184;  (1890)  109. 


Population — Marriage  and  Divorce  Data. 


MARRIAGES  , AND  DIVORCES,  1916,  NEW  YORK  STATE  BY  COUNTIES. 


Mar- 
riages. 

Di- 
ces. 

1,705 

44 

2,003 

113 

403 

9 

990 

41 

236 

8 

639 

19 

333 

29 

98 

5 

2,352 

57 

886 

32 

695 

10 

298 

36 

659 

27 

482 

32 

944 

44 

COUNTY. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Di- 
vor- 
ces. 

Albany  

1,722 

57 

Allegany  

329 

10 

Bronx  

4,080 

111 

1,121 

75 

Cattaraugus . 

726 

23 

Cayuga  

550 

29 

Chautauqua . 

1,431 

49 

Chemung. ... 

767 

22 

Chenango. . . 

288 

29 

Clinton  

418 

19 

Columbia .  .  . 

400 

11 

Cortland .... 

225 

18 

Delaware  

356 

21 

Dutchess. . . . 

757 

35 

Erie  

6,583 

324 

279 

10 

County. 


Franklin .... 

Fulton  

Genesee  

Greene  

Hamilton  

Herkimer  

Jefferson .... 

Kings  

Lewis  

Livingston. . . 
Madison .... 

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Nassau  

New  York . . . 
Niasrara  


390 
395 
256 
263 
25 
673 
729 

15,920 
159 
215 
316 
3.408 
589 
829 

31,735 
1,J79 


Oneida  

Onondaga. . 
Ontario .... 

Orange  

Orleans .... 


Otsego  .  _ 

Putnam  

Queens  

Rensselaer. . , 
Richmond. . . 
Rockland.. .  . 
St.  Lawrence. 
Sarato^'a . .  .  , 
Schenectady . 


Count  V. 


Schoharie  . 
Schuyler.  . 
Seneca ..... 
Steuben .... 
Suffolk...  , 
Sullivan. ... 

Tioga  

Tompkin.s 

Ulster  

Warren  

Washtngtoxi . 
V/ayne ...... 

Westchester. 
W^omin^g.  .  , 
Yates ..... 


Mar- 
riages. 


170 

89 
164 
791 
728 
237 
306 
284 
629 
291 
357 
382 
2,816, 
228 
140 


Dl- 

vor- 


In  Baltimore  in  1916  there  wore  7,022  marriages  and  617  divorces;  in  Boston  and  suburbs  (not  includinji- 
Cambridge),  9,322  marriages  and  700  divorces:  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  including  Essex  County,  6,:?86  raarriti,K(»« 
and  233  divorces;  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  including  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  8,465  marriages  and  234 
divorces;  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  6,910  marriages  and  1,319  divorces;  in  San  Francisco,  5,981  marriages  and 
1,375  divorces;  in  Chicago,  including  Cook  County,  34,235  marriages  and  4,575  divorces;  in  Cleveland,  O., 
Including  Cuyahoga  County.  10,113  marriages  and  930  divorces;  in  Cincinnati,  including  Harailtoa  County, 
4,603  marriages  and  510  divorces;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  17,289  marriages  and  995  divorces. 

The  number  of  divorces  per  100,000  population  was  112  in  1916;  as  against  84  in  1906,  and  73  in  1900; 
and  53  in  1890.    By  States,  in  1916  the  divorces  per  100,000  population  were  as  follows: 

CONTESTED  AND  UNCONTESTED  DIVORCES,  1916. 
Brought  by  husband— Contested,  4,636,  uncontested,  29,173. 
Brought  by  wife — Contested,  10,143;  uncontested,  64,750. 

In  New  York  State,  of  divorces  granted  to  the  husband,  in  1916,  there  were  202  coid<:;ited  and  891 
uncontested  cases;  of  divorces  granted  to  the  wife,  478  were  contested  and  1.671  were  uncontested. 

Of  the  husbands  who  got  divorces  in  the  United  States,  in  1916,  there  were  20,862  ivho  lived  In  the 
State  where  the  action  was  brought;  8,150  lived  in  some  other  State;  and  the  residence  of  4,797  was  un- 
known. 

Similarly,  as  to  wives  who  were  granted  divorces,  47,575  lived  in  tlie  State  where  the  suit  was  brought; 
16,282  lived  in  some  other  f^tate;  and  the  residence  of  11,036  was  unknown. 

Of  the  husbands  who  got  divorce,  in  1916,  there  were  20,784  who  lived  In  the  State  in  which  they  liad 
married;  8,117  had  moved  to  some  other  State  with  their  wives,  prior  to  the  action  for  divorce;  1,244  marriages 
had  taken  place  abroad,  and  the  facts  were  unknown  in  3,664  cases.  And  as  to  divorces  got  by  wives,  the 
marriage  had  taken  place  in  thai  same  State  in  48,252  cases;  it  had  taken  place  in  some  other  St^ite  in  16,017 
cases;  the  couple  had  been  wedded  abroad  in  2,240  cases;  and  the  fact*  were  unknown  in  7,784  cases. 

In  New  York  State,  out  of  3,269  divorces  in  1916,  the  couples  in  215  known  cases  lia<i  been  marrind 
in  a  foreign  country. 

CHILDREN  AND  DIVORCE. 
Of  the  33,809  husbands  who  were  granted  divorce,  9,403  had  children  by  the  union,  aati  19.837  Jiad 
none.    Of  the  74,893  wives  who  were  granted  divorce,  31,606  had  chiidren  by  the  union,  and  36,814  had 
none. 

In  New  York  Stat«,  of  the  1,093  husbands  who  received  divorce  decrees,  601  had  children,  and  r>.'0 
reported  none,  of  the  2.149  wives  who  got  decrees,  955  had  children,  and  1,136  had  none. 

In  the  Southern  States,  desertion,  and  in  the  Northern  States,  adultery,  were  the  chief  allegations  iji 
divorce  complaints. 

In  Maine,  a  Prohibition  State,  drunkenness  was  the  alleged  cause  of  divorce  action  in  14  per  cent,  of 
the  suits  brought  by  husbands  against  wives.  The  percentage  rose  to  16.5  in  Illinois  and  deserted  to  0  1 
in  New  York  State. 

Alimony — Of  the  33,809  husbands  who  were  given  decrees,  1,946  asked  for  alimony  (and  1,664  of  them 
got  it);  of  the  78,893  wives  to  whom  the  court  granted  divorce,  19,980  asked  for  alimony,  with  the  result 
that  14,928  got  it.  , 

In  New  York  State,  139  out  of  1,093  suing  hubbies  begged  the  Judge  for  alimony,  and  il3  won  th;nr 
plea.    Of  the  2,149  New  York  women  suing  for  divorce,  938  wished  alirhony,  and  763  had  that  w^ish  granied. 

In  Nevada  only  56  out  of  374  wives  asking  divorce  wanted  alimony,  and  33  got  thfr  same. 
SINGLE,  MARRIED,  WIDOWED,  AND  DIVORCED,  1910. 

According  to  the  1910  census,  the  number  of  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced  pf-rsoas  In  the 
United  States  in  that  year  was  as  follows: 


United  St.\tes. 

White, 
Males. 

Colored, 
Males. 

White, 
Females 

Colored, 
Females 

Single  

Married  

Widowed  

Divorced  

11,.360,?82 
16,253,940 
1,274,388 
135.203 

1,189,847 
1,838,660 
197,002 
20,959 

8,091  249 
1 5,852  ;0 11 
2,705,990 
150.801 

841,921 
1,832,676 
470,238 
34,267 

TTxTirrT^ii  arnA-nn'a  Whitc,  Colorcd,  White,  iC^oloied, 
united  hTAiLb.  p^i^ies.    Males.    Females  Females 


Unknown . 
Total . . 


134,312 


21.21: 


57,2i 


■9, 1 58, 125   3,267,680 i 26,S57,337, 


10,886 


3,189.9S« 


DIVORCE  CROWING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

In  England  and  Wales  2,688  divorce  petitions  were  filed  in  1918.  Of  the  petitions  l.SoT  were  by  l  us- 
bands  and  516  by  wives.  The  increase  in  Ave  years  is  as  follows:  1918,  2,323;  1917,  1,423;  1916,  i>163;  H'l.'., 
1,143;  19r4,  1,075.  Average,  1,425.4.  Of  the  2>567  marriages  m  England  and  Wales  801  too^place  in 
registry  offices,  not  in  cl;iurches.  As  regards  the  conditions  of  the  couples  before  marriage,  2,559  were  buciic  - 
lors,  2,591  spinsters,  87  widowers  and  72  widows.  Only  19  of  each  sex  had  been  divorced  previously.  Of  tlic 
wives  859  and  of  the  husbands  216  were  under  twenty-one.  In  the  occupation  groups  of  husbands  profes- 
sional employments  account  for  826  cases,  manufacturers  744,  trade  591,  inland  transport  204,  mioinc  ^5. 
navigation  and  fishing  63,  agriculture  61,  and  domestic  service  34. 

Of  the  couples  seeking  divorce  40  per  cent,  were  childless. 
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Population — Indians — Deaths  in  U,  S. 


Alabama .   909 

Arizona   42,346 

Arkansas   460 

California   16,215 

Colorado   821 

Connecticut   152 

Delaware   5 

Dist.  of  Columbia .  68 

Florida   573 

Geore:ia   95 

Idaho   4,066 

Illinois   188 

Indiana   279 


INDIAN   POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATER. 

358 
1,441 

234 
780 
892 
55 


Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan   7,512 

Minnesota   12,447 

Mississippi   1 ,253 

Missouri   313 

Montana   12,138 

Nebraska   2,448 


Nevada   .  .  5,840 

New  Hampshire . .  34 

New  Jersey   168 

New  Mexico   20,581 

New  York   6,460 

North  Carolina .  .  8,235 
North  Dakota.  . .  ,8,891 

Ohio   I  127 

Oklahoma  119,101 

Oregon   6,607 

Rhode  Island   284 

South  Carolina ...  331 


South  Dakota .  . .  22,829 

Tennessee   216 

Texas   702 

Utah   3,048 

Vermont.   26 

Virginia   539 

Washington   10,988 

West  Virginia...  36 

Wisconsin   10,211 

Wyoming   1,712 


Total  333,702 


The  figures  are  as  of  June  30,  1919.  Of  the  Indians  (exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  Indians  not 
ui>der  an  agent)  105,108  males,  104,225  females,  96,651  minors,  164,783  full-blood,  46,170  more  than  half- 
blood;  church-goers,  103,371;  speak  English,  120,102;  read  and  write  English,  80,782;  wear  citizens'  clothing, 
191,693;  citizens,  79,355;  voters,  26,314;  value  of  property,  $689,408,869,  of  which  $470,349,838  is  individual, 
and  $219,059,031  is  tribal;  individual  funds  on  deposit,  $30,926,132;  tribal  funds  on  deposit,  $37,172,968.  Of 
The  incomes  of  the  Indians  in  1919,  totaling  $53,994,859,  the  sum  of  $11,037,589  came  from  crops,  and 
S20,437,240  was  the  result  of  labor  and  miscellaneous  activities — -the  balance  coming  from  land  and  timber 
sales,  etc. 


DEATH   RATE  IN   UNITED  STATES  REGISTRATION  AREA,  1900-1918. 

(By  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.) 


Year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Deaths 

Per 
1,000 
Pop. 

Year. 

Popula- 
'  tion. 

Deaths 

Per 
1,000 
Pop. 

Year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Deaths 

Per 
1,000 
Pop. 

1900... 
1901.. . 
1902.. . 
1903.. . 
1904..  . 
1905..  . 
1906..  . 

30,765,618 
31,370,952 
32,029,815 
32,701,083 
33,345,163 
34,05'^,201 
41.983,419 

539,939 
518,207 
508,640 
524,415 
651,354 
545,533 
658,105 

17.6 
16.5 
15.9 
16.0 
16.5 
16.0 
15.7 

1907.. . 
1908..  . 
1909..  . 
1910..  . 
1911..  . 
1912..  . 

43,016,990 
46,789,913 
50,870,518 
53,843,896 
59,275,977 
60,427.247 

687,034 
691,574 
732,538 
805,412 
839,284 
838,251 

16.0 
14.8 
14.4 
15.0 
14.2 
13.9 

1913.. . 
1914.. . 
1915.. . 
1916.. . 
1917.. . 
1918.. . 

63,298,718 
65,989,295 
67.336,992 
71,621,632 
75,307,906 
81.868,104 

-  890,848 
898,059 
909U55 
1,068.932 
1,066,942 
1,471,367 

14.1 
13.6 
13.5 
14.0 
14.2 
17.9 

The  Registration  States  are:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  CoUmibia,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michig^,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

Death  rate  per  1,000  population  (1917),  United  States  (registration  area),  14.2;  Australia,  9.8;  England 
and  Wales  (civil  population  only),  14.4;  Ireland,  16.8;  New  Zealand,  9.6;  Spain,  22.5;  Sweden,  13.5. 

CAUSliS  OF  DEATH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(By  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
The  following  table  shows,  for  the  death-registration  area  in  continental  United  States  In  1918,  the 
total  number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rate,  by  leading  causes,  together  with  the  percentage  whicb  each 
cause  contributed  to  the  total: 


Cause. 


R'teper  PerCt. 
Number.  100,000  of 

Pop.  Total. 


All  causes  

Typhoid  fever  

Typhus  fever  

Malaria  

Smallpox  

Measles  

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping  cough  

Diphtheria  and  croup  

Influenza  

Asiatic  cholera  

Cholera  nostras  

Other  epidemic  diseases. . . 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. . 

Tuberculosis  meningitis . . . 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer  and  other  malig- 
nant tumors  

Simi31e  meningitis  

Cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
softening  

Organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  

Acute  bronchitis  , 

Chronic  bronchitis  

Pneumonia  ,  , 


1,471,367 
10,210 

3 

2,544 
339 
8,803 
2,480 

I. 3,728 

II,  280 
244,681 


299 
7,930 
108,365 
5,910 
7,765 

^5,340 
8,064 

66,019 

124,668 
,7,634 
5,149 

175,820 


1,797.2 
12.5 


3.1 
0.4 
10.8 
3.0 
16.8 
13.8 
298.9 


0. 


132 
7 


79.8 
9.8 

80.6 

152.3 
9.3 
6.3 

214.8 


100.0 
0.7 


0.2 


0.6 
0.2 
0.9 
0.8 
16.6 


0.5 
7.4 
0.4 
0.5 

4.4 
0.5 


0.5 
0.3 
11.9 


Cause. 


Other  diseases  of  the  respir- 
atory system  (tubercu- 
losis excepted)  

Diseases  of  the  stomach 
(cancer  excepted) .  .  . 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis  (un- 
der 2  years)  

Appendicitis  and  typhlitis . 

Hernia,  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion   

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  

Acute  nephritis  and 
Bright's  disease  

Non-coiicerous  tumors  and 
other  diseases  of  the  fe- 
male genital  org.ans  

Puerperal  septicemia  (puer- 
perjil  fever,  peritonitis. .  . 

Other  puerperal  accidents 
of  pregnancy  and  labor 

Congenital  debility  and 
ma  If  ormations  

Senility  

Violent  deaths  (suicide  ex- 
cepted)   

Suicide  

Other  diseases  

Unknown  or  ill-defined  dis- 
eases   


R'teper  PerCt. 
Number.  100,000  of 

Pop.  Total. 


67,357 

11,366 

47,753 
9,912 

9,350 
7,808 

79,343 

4,366 

5,250 

12,927 

63,375 
12,251 

72,412 
9,937 
165,279 

15.647 


82.3 
13.9 


58.3 
12.1 


11.4 
9.5 


5.3 

6.4 

15.8 

77.4 
15.0 

88.4 
^12.1 
201.9 

19.1 


4.6 

0.8 

3.2 
0.7 

0.6 
0.5 

5.4 

.  0.3 

0.4 

0.9 

4.3 
0.8 

4.9 
0.7 
11.2 

1.1 


The  death-re^jistration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1918  comprised  30  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii  and  27  cities  in  non-registration  States,  with  a  total  estimated  population  of  81,868,104,  or  about 
77.8  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  por)ulation  of  the  United  States. 

All  figures  are  exclusive  of  still  births,  and  Hawaii. 

Of  the  cancer  deaths,  26,721,  or  40.9  per  cent,  were  males. 


Population — Deaths  in  C/,  S.;  Blind;  Illiteracy.  

DEATHS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1918,  BY  STATES. 
(Data  covers  registration  States  only  and  was  gathered  by  United  States  Census  Bureau.) 


States. 


Pop.  1919 — 
Estimate  by 
Census  Bureau 


^^^.^^^^  Total  Deaths 
Estimate  by     ^^l^^  under 


From 
Tuberculosis. 


^'rom 
Pneumonia 


From 
T3T;)hoid. 


From 
Violence 
(ex.  suici  le) 


1.2Sf+ 
5.056 
2,417 

1,738 
1,580 
592 
1,454 
2,951 
2,711 
1,924 
2,526 
683 
313 
3,099 


California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

liouisigjia  

MalneT  

Maryland  

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Montana  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina.  . 

Tennessee  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

Wisconsin  


,029,032 
,014,.581 
.286,268 
.317,734 
,854,167 
,874,195 
,408,547 
,884,778 
782,191 
,384,539 
832,790 
133,678 
,345,287 
,448,498 
486,376 
446,352 
,080,371 
,646,989 
,466,025 
,273,814 
888,243 
,798,067 
687,415 
,660,934 
735,434 
453,648 
366,192 
,231,030 
,660,578 
,553,983 


56,488 
17.546 
27,240 

100,396 
45,993 
25,053 
39,532 
32,201 
14,499 
32,134 
77,248 
53,320 
31,109 
53,311 
8,985 
9,581 
60,988 

190,764 
42,274 
92,356 
9,679 

187,951 
12,407 
30,761 
37,134 
6,172 
6,803 
41,272 
16,837 


4.666 
1,9(:K) 
3,964 

13,109 
5,603 
3,111 
5,816 
4,415 
1,700 
4,790 

10,780 
8,105 
3,968 
5,937 
1,027 
1,094 
8,371 

23,4.52 
7,6S6 

11,727 
907 

28,299 
1,947 
6,031 
4,761 
926 
698 
6,491 
1,769 
4.810 


5,429 
2,072 
1,737 
7,691 
3,479 

905 
4,234 
3,078 

747 
2,659 
5.184 
3.089 
2.093 
4.447 

442 

473 
4,295 
15,007 
3,133 
6,557 

561 
11,401 

910 
2,228 
4,303 

17S 

312 
3,728 
1,123 
2,088 


7.098 
2,812 
4.594 

14,455 
5,958 
3,010 
4,703 
4,108 
1,899 
5,726 

13,616 
6,525 
3,215 
8,848 
1,298 
1,295 

13,569 

36,822 
4,210 

12,831 
914 

35,526 
1,856 
3,348 
4,704 
791 
701 
4,112 
1,953 
4,189 


196 
140 

72 
519 
400 
291 
649 
709 

58 
238 
153 
332 

87 
664 

53 

20 
167 
579 
568 
760 

73 
928 

34 
583 
699 

41 

30 
402 

98 

97 


1,508 
5,729 

645 
9,920 

479 
1.090 
1,650 

367 

274 
1,831 
1,255 
1,506 


The  table  does  not  include 
Deaths  of  children  under  1 
reduction  from  20.2  per  cent. 


still  births,  nor  deiitlis  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines, 
year  in  1918  were  13.2  per  cent,  of  the  totaj  deaths  at  all  ag< 
in  1906. 


steady 


BLIND  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1910. 


Alabama  

Arizona  , 

Arkansas  

Ca  lifornia  

Colorado  

Connecticut .... 

Delaware  

District  of  Col  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  , 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. . , 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  


No.  Per 
Total,    100,000  Male. 
Pop. 


1,572 
196 
1,201 
1,329 
378 
553 
131 
223 
402 
1,701 
158 
2,975 
2,121 
1,388 
1,069 
2,153 
1,107 
585 
802 
2,046 
1,574 
881 
1,338 
2,442 
168 
464 


73.5 
95.9 
76.3 
55.9 
47.3 
49.6 
64.7 
67.4 
53.4 
65.2 
48.5 
52.8 
78.5 
62.4 
63.2 
94.0 
66.8 
78.8 
61.9 
60.8 
56.0 
42.4 
74.5 
74.1 
44.7 
38.9 


862 
131 
635 
908 
240 
311 
75 
120 
221 
948 
93 

1,695 

1,194 
804 
647 

1,206 
619 
357 
446 

1,084 
892 
555 
727 

1,373 
118 
265 


Female. 


710 
65 
566 
421 
138 
242 
56 
103 
181 
753 
65 

1,280 
927 
584 
422 
947 
488 
228 
356 
962 
682 
326 
611 

1,069 
50 
199 


State. 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico .... 

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  .  . 
South  Carolina .  . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington.  .  .  . 
West  Virginia .  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Total . 


No.  Per 

Total. 

100,000 
Pop. 

Male. 

Female 

97 

118.5 

54 

43 

291 

67.6 

155 

136 

1,127 

44.4 

611 

336 

516 

554 

169.3 

218 

4,692 

51.5 

2,586 

2,106 

1,563 

70.8 

796 

767 

167 

28.9 

•  85 

82 

3,740 

78.5 

2,160 

1,580 

874 

52.7 

500 

374 

297 

44.1 

199 

98 

4,182 

54.6 

2.479 

1.703 

314 

57.9 

170 

144 

1,011 

66.7 

553 

458 

268 

45.9 

161 

107 

1.956 

89.5 

1,035 

921 

2,439 

62.6 

1,370 

1,069 

188 

50.4 

103 

85 

301 

84.6 

150 

151 

1,649 

80.0 

S96 

7.53 

439 

38.4 

281 

1 

797 

65.3 

456 

••^41 

1.321 

56.6 

750 

48 

32.9 

31 

57,272 

62.3 

32,443 

24,829 

PERCENTACE  OF  ILLITERACY  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES  IN  1910. 


State. 

Total 
Those 
Over 
lOYrs. 

lllit. 
Males 
Voting 

Age. 

Alabama . . 

22.9 

24.3 

Arizona . . . 

20.9 

19.5 

Arkansas.. 

12.6 

13.5 

California. 

3.7 

4.6 

Colorado.. 

3.7 

4.2 

Con'ticut. 

6.0 

6.8 

Delaware . 

8.1 

10.1 

Dis.of  Col. 

4.9 

4.9 

Florida . . . 

13.8 

14.0 

Georgia... 

20.7 

22.8 

Idaho .... 

2.2 

3.1 

Illinois.  .  . 

3.7 

4.6 

Indiana... 

3.1 

4.1 

Iowa  

Kansas.  .  . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. . . . 
Maryland. 
Mas'tts . . . 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Mis'ippi.  , 
Missouri . 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 


Total 
Those 
Over 
lOYrs. 

lllit. 
Males 
Voting 

Age. 

State. 

Total 
Those 
Over 
lOYrs. 

lllit. 
Males 
Voting 

Age. 

1.7 

2.1 

Nevada . . . 

6.7 

6.0 

2.2 

2.9 

N.  Hamp.. 

4.6 

6.2 

12.1 

14.5 

N.  Jersey.. 

5.6 

6.6 

29.0 

28.6 

New  Mex . 

20.2 

17.6 

4.1 

5.5 

New  York. 

5.5 

6.0 

7.2 

8.5 

N.  C'lina.. 

18.5 

21.3 

5.2 

6.1 

N.  Dakota 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

4.4 

Ohio 

3.2 

4.2 

3.0 

3.7 

Oklahoma. 

5.6 

6.4 

22.4 

25.3 

Oregon .  . . 

1.9 

2.5 

4.3 

5.3* 

Pen  vania. 

5.9 

7.8 

4.8 

5.7 

R'de  Isl'd. 

7.7 

8.8 

1.9 

2.4 

S.  C'lina. . 

25.7 

27,1 

S.  Dak.. 
Tennessee. 
Texas.  . . 

Utah  

Vermont. 
Virginia. . 
Wash' ton 
W.  V'ginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 

Total... 


Total 
Those 
Over 
10  Yrs. 


2.9 
13,6 
9.9 
2.5 
3.7 
15.2 
2.0 
8.3 
3.2 
3.3 


7,1 


lllit. 
Males 
Voi  iiii- 

Au^e- 


3.  1 
15.7 
10  9 
3 . 3 
5 . 3 
17.7 
2.4 
10.4 
4.0 
4.1 


8.4 
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Population — United  States,  1910,  Illiterates,  Etc, 


ILLITERATES,   10  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,   IN  1910. 


Male.  Female. 


Native  White. 


Native 
Parent- 
age. 


Foreign  or 
Mxd.  Par- 
entage. 


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 


Negro, 


Illiterate 
Males  of 
Voting 
Age. 


AlalKuna  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

Calitornia  

Colorado  

Coiuiecticut  

Delaware  

Dist,  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Geori^ia  

Id:iho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

KentUGlcy  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

INIossacliusetts. . . . 

INiicMffan  

Mi"!iesota  

Mi  v^i  .sippi  

Missouri  

MOii!  :ina  

Ne'.)n;ska. 

Ne^-•ria  

Nev;  Hampshire.  . 

Ne>/  jersey  

New  Mexico .  .  .  .  . 

Ne  .-  Vork  

North  Carolina. .  . 
No  rh  Dakota. . . . 

Obi  )  

Okki'^oraa  

Oro-'-u  

Peni.-Yivraiia  

Rii(!,ie  Island  

Sot.",  ii  Carolina.  .  . 
Sourh  Dakota.  .  .  . 

Tct'-'essee  

Tev'^s  

(';•.  ;  

ViV.  iVoa.'.'! 

\Va  .hington  

West  Virginia .  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Total  


173,726 
18,183 
71,243 
47,574 
12,680 
25,785 
7,022 
5,410 
39,482 
196,026 
3,831 
86,729 
35,956 
15,633 
16,122 
109.877 
171,423 
15,006 
36,556 
67,647 
41,617 
25,819 
145,702 
58,106 
9,895 
9,489 
2,829 
9,210 
57,047 
20,965 
187,107 
142,108 
6,645 
68,385 
35,876 
7,214 
198,334 
16,192 
133,126 
6,216 
112,986 
145,812 
3,990 
6,486 
121,329 
11,724 
42,511 
29,450 
2,869 


178,984 
14,770 
71,711 
27,328 
11,100 
27,880 
6,218 
8,402 
38,334 
193,749 
1,622 
81,565 
30,257 
14,256 
12,846 
98,207 
180,756 
9,548 
36,841 
73,894 
33,183 
23,517 
144,. 533 
53,010 
4,562 
8,520 
1,873 
7,176 
56,' 
27,732 
218,913 
149.389 
6,4^2^ 
56,389 
31,691 
3,290 
155,956 
17,662 
'  143,854 
6,534 
108,085 
137,092 
2,831 
4,320 
111,582 
'  6,692 
32,355 
28,319 
1,005 


352,710 
32,953 

142,954 
74,902 
23,780 
53,665 
13,240 
13,812 
77,816 

389,775 
5,453 

168,294 
66,213 

29,r'^ 

28.968 
208,084 
352,179 
24,554 
73,397 
141,541 
74,800 
49,336 
290,235 
111,116 
14,457 
18,009 
4.702 
16,386 
113,502 
48,697 
406,020 
291,497 
13,070 
124.774 
67,567 
10,504 
354,290 
33,854 
276,980 
/12,750 
221,071 
282.904 
6,821 
10,800 
232,911 
18,416 
74,860 
57.769 
3,874 


84,204 
1,414 
54,221 
4,323 
7,445 
1,707 
3,362 
797 
14,331 
79,875 
525 
32,836 
36,829 
8.391 
7,673 
145,156 
82,100 
5,776 
17,464 
3,428 
9,561 
1,536 
28,344 
60,070 
403 
2,787 
'  103 
1,462 
8,562 
28,689 
21,292 
131,992 
349 
39,807 
32,605 
1,437 
46,054 
944 
50,112 
556 
120,384 
60,881 
465 
.2,234 
81,105 
1,281 
50,580 
3,223r 
209 


564 
2,362 
804 
3,186 
688 
1,876 
163 
163 
540 
328 
182 
7,650 
4,126 
3,1.50 
1,799 
1,641 
3,259 
4,048 
1,488 
5,735 
8,285 
4,302 
355 
5,172 
333 
1,491 
84 
1,377 
3,691 
1,649 
15,026 
197 
l,06i 
7,503 
964 
404 
13,626 
2,309 
133 
683 

29,710 
367 
2,261 

35: 
55. 
82'. 
8,245 
89 


2,063 
13.758 

1,466 
50,292 
13,897 
49,202 

3,359 

1,944 

3,390 
875 

2,742 
117,751 
18,200 
16,894 
13,787 

3,300 
12,085 
14,39^ 
12,047 
129,412 
54,113 
40,627 
.  1,364 
22,631 

8,44.5 
12,264 

1,344 
13,486 
93,551 

6,580 
362,025 
477 

9,474 
66,887 

3,823 

6,120 
279,668 
29,781 
39r 

4,39r 

1,482 
67,295 

3,63G 

6,239 

2,3GG 
11,23S 
13.075 
43,662 

2,5 


265,628 
122 
86,398 
1.329 
856 
792 
6,345 
10,814 
59,503 
308,639 
37 
9,713 
6,959 
1,272 
5,341 
57,900 
254.148 
93 
42,289 
2,584 
826 
215 
2.59,438 
23,062 
114 
482 
26 
51 
7,405 
191 
5,768 
156,303 
26 
10,469 
17,858 
46 
14,638 
752 
226,242 
38 
98,541 
124,618 
49 
69 

148,950 
239 
10,347 
113 
102 


124,494 
14.463 
53.440 
42.787 
11,343 
23.562 
6,272 
5,082 
29,886 
141,541 
3,416 
79,433 
33,583 
14,204 
14,716 
87,516 
118,716 
13,070 
31,238 
61,909 
38,703 
23,603 
107,843 
51,284 
8,812 
8,545 
2,399 
8,413 
51,086 
16,634 
170,030 
107,553 
5,467 
62,998 
28,707 
6,460 
179,982 
14,456 
90,707 
5,550 
86,677 
109,328 
3,477 
6,039 
92,917 
10,580 
35,040 
27.038 
2,594 


2,814,9501  2,701,213   5,516,163  1,378.884 


155,38; 


1,6.50,301  2,227,731 


273,603 


POPULATION  URBAN  AND  RURAL,  1900-1910. 


State. 

1900. 

1910. 

Urban.  • 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

216,714 

1,611,983 

370,431 

1,767,662 

Arizona  

*  19,495 

103,436 

63.260 

141,094 

Ari-iansas  

111.733 

1,199,831 

202,681 

1,371,768 

California  

777.699 

707,354 

1.469,739 

907,810 

Colorado  

260,651 

279,049 

404,840 

394,184 

Connecticut .... 

792,595 

115, .825 

999,839 

114,917 

85,717 

99,U18 

97,085 

105,237 

Dis..  of  Col.  .  .  . 

278.718 

331,069 

Florida  

107,031 

'  '42L5li 

219,080 

533,539 

Georj.-;ia  

o46,38:' 

i,869;949 

538,650 

2,070,471 

Idaho  

10,003 

151,769 

69,898 

255,696 

Illinois  

2,6i6,:i68 

2,205,182 

3,478,929 

2,181,662 

Indiana  

862,689 

1,653,773 

1,143,835. 

-4,557.041 

Iowa  

572,386 

1,659,467 

680,054 

1,544,717 

Kansas  

330,903 

1,139,592 

493,790 

1,197,159 

Kentucky  

467,668 

1,679,506 

555,442 

1,734,463 

Louisiana  

366,288 

1,015,337 

496,516 

1,159,872 

Maine  

337,390 

357,076 

381,443 

369,928 

Maryland  

591,206 

596,838 

058,192 

637,154 

Massachusetts.  . 

2,567,098 

238,248 

3,125,367 

241,049 

Michigan  

953,323 

1,468,659 

1,327,044 

1,483,129 

Minnesota  

598,100 

1,153,294 

850,294 

,1,225,414 

Missssippi  

120,035 

1,431,235 

207,311 

1,589,803 

Missouri  

1,128,104 

1,978,561 

1,398,817 

1,894.518 

84.554 

158,775 

133,420 

242.633 

Nebraska  

252,702 

813,5^1 

310,852 

i  881,362 

State. 

1900.  ■ 

1910. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Nevada  

7,195 

35,140 

13.3u7 

68,503 

r\rew  Hampshire. 

226,269 

185.3 i9 

255,099 

175,4  73 

h-j  ew  Jersay  

1,329,162 

554,507 

1,907,210 

629,957 

New  Mexico  

27,381 

167,929 

46,571 

280,730 

New  York  

5,298,111 

1,970,783 

7.185,494 

1,928.120 

North  Carolina. . 

186,790 

l,7ii7,020 

318,474 

1,887.813 

North  Dakota .  . 

23,413 

295,733 

63.236 

513.8'0- 

Ohio  

1,998,382 

2,159,163 

2,665,143 

2,101,978 

58,417 

731,974 

320,155 

1,337,000 

Oregon   

133,180 

280,356 

30/. 060 

365,705 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 

3,448,610 

2,853,505 

4,63n,6t;9 

3,034.142 

Rhode  Island .  .  . 

407,647 

20,909 

524,ii:)4 

17.9:)6 

Soutn    arolina. . 

171,256 

1,169,060 

South  Dakota. . . 

40,936 

360,634 

76,673 

507,215 

326,635 

1,693,977 

441,045 

1.743  744 

Texas  

520,759 

2.527,951 

938,104 

2,958,438 

Utah  

105,427 

171,322 

172,934 

200.417 

Vermont  

139,180 

204,461 

168.943 

187.013 

Virginia   

340.067 

1,514,117 

476,.V'9 

1.5S5.0S3 

Washington .... 

211,477 

306,626 

605. 5:10 

536.460 

West  Virginia  . . . 

125,465 

833.335 

228,242 

992,877 

v>is:^onsin  

790.213 

1,278,829 

1,004,320 

1.329,540 

Wyoming  

26.657 

65,874 

43,221 

102,744 

45,197,390 

42,623,383 

49,348,883 

Urban  population  compra&^s  incorporated  places  of  2.500  inhabitants  or  mort.. 


Population — United  States,  1910,  Prisoners,  Paupers.  460 

PRISONERS  IN   PENAL   INSTITUTIONS   IN  1910. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Micliigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  :  .  .  . 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire .... 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  ...... 

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

U.  S.  penitentiaries. . 


Total . 


June  1, 1890. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,518 
250 
1.473 
3,398 
902 
1,026 
139 
496 
667 
2,938 
150 
3,936 
1,988 
1,016 
1,928 
2,110 
1.608 
512 
1,502 
5,227 
2,155 
1,041 
1.177 
2,833 
432 
655 
152 
321 
455 
2,205 
11,468 
2,033 
97 
2,909 


440 
6,489 

560 
1,184 

178 
2,451 
4.747 

269 

200 
2.000 

452 

450 
1,118 
74 


82,329 


Num- 
ber Per 
100,000 
Popu- 
lation. 


166.4 
419.3 
130.6 
281.3 
218.8 
137.5 

82.5 
215.3 
170  4 
159.9 
177.8 
102.9 

90.7 

53.1 
135 . 1 
113.5 
143.8 

77.4 
144.1 
233.5 
102.9 

80.0 

91 .3 
105 . 7 
326  9 

61.9 
332.2 

85.3 
169 . 9 
133.5 
191  .2 
125.7 

53. 1 

79.2 


140.2 
123.4 
162. 1 
102.9 

54.1 
138.7 
212.3 
129.4 

60.2 
120.8 
129.4 

59.0 

66.3 
121.9 


131. 


Enumerated  on  Jan.  1,  1910. 


No.  Per 
Num-  100,000 
ber.  Pop. 


3,687 
645 
1,307 
4,155 
1,230 
1.519 
290 
787 
1,836 
4.994 
287 
5.111 
2,870 
1,354 
1,537 
2,729 
2.400 
730 
2.146 
6.707 
2.589 
1.613 
2.283 
3.523 
953 
656 
289 
508 
3,001 
408 
12.497 
1.420 
367 
4,005 
1,668 
623 
8,175 
729 
1.691 
279 
2,642 
4,227 
394 
395 
3,239 
1.652 
1,475 
1,675 
287 
1,904 


111,498 


172.4 
315.6 
83.0 
174.8 
153.9 
136.3 
143.3 
237.7 
243.9 
191.4 
88.1 
90.6 
106.3 
60.9 
90.9 
119.2 
144.9 
98.3 
165.7 
199. 2 
92.1 
77.7 
127.0 
107.0 
256.1 
55.0 
353.0 
118.0 
118.3 
124.7 
137.1 
64.4 
63.6 
84.0 
100.7 
92.6 
106.7 
134.4 
111.6 
47.8 
120.9 
108.5 
105.5 
111.0 
157.1 
144.7 
120.8 
71.8 
. 196.6 


121.2 


Native 
White. 


444 
256 
310 

2,828 
805 
827 
83 
234 
250 
482 
216 

3,000 

2,058 

1,057 

1,062 

1.158 
378 
511 
637 

3,928 

1,746 
975 
225 

2,017 
653 
472 
176 
325 

1.537 
314 

6,921 
389 
256 

2.562 
908 
481 

4.584 
409 
225 
200 
747 

1,330 
296 
314 
629 

1.106 
823 

1.030 
210 
975 


53,359 


For- 
eign- 
Born 
White. 


24 
311 
6 

924 
269 
563 
20 
30 
64 
7 
53 
1.197 
194 
126 
75 
13 
73 
210 
142 
2,531 
682 
549 
10 
164 
232 
60 
64 
175 
891 
57 
4.461 
5 
87 
626 
27 
122 
2,134 
265 
3 
55 
22 
367 
72 
70 
27 
434 
109 
558 
49 
229 


19,438 


Negro. 


3.219 
30 
991 
218 
150 
124 
187 
523 
1,522 
4,505 
13 
911 
613 
169 
396 
1,558 
1.945 
5 

1,365 
240 
142 
74 
2,048 
1,315 
46 
114 
20 
8 

570 
26 
1,086 
1,020 
17 
815 
620 
8 

1,445 
45 

1,463 
10 

1,873 

2,525 
24 
11 

2.582 
63 
543 
54 
27 
596 


37,874 


Other 
Col- 
ored. 


-C'MIT'D  IN  1910. 


Num- 
ber P<'i- 
100,000 
Popu- 
lation. 


48 
i85 


3 
11 

29 
6 
7 
2 

113 
12 
12 
10 


Num- 
ber. 


8.599 
0.933 
4,921 

16,414 
4.874 
8*412 
1,987 
5.647 
9.837 

12.362^ 
1,162 

27.942 

13,294 

13,022 
3,386 

13,920 
4.739 
5,252 
8,922 

31,353 

12,359 

10,356 
3,637 

15.888 
4.023 
5,756 
913 
1,601 

11,622 
1,872 

45,761. 
2.709 
942 

18.870 
6,095 
6,431 

53.582 
2,526 
5,489 
1,596 
9.922 

10.767 
1.790 
1,567 

12.430 

11.019 
6,028 
9.648 
743 
987 


104 


827  479,787 


402 

2 

3.392 

0 

312 

6 

690 

4 

C !  0 

754 

9M,' 

I 

1,705 

1,307 

(1 

4:4  ,i 

<S 

3fj6 

9 

495 

492 

2 

585 

3 

200 

2 

607 

u 

286 

[ 

7{)7 

688 

8 

931 

3 

439 

8 

498 

9 

202 

4 

481 

8 

1,009 

8 

482 

8 

1,115 

1 

34  S 

6 

458 

1 

572 

0 

502 

1 

122 

8 

163 

2 

395 

8 

367 

8 

955 

9 

699.0 

405 

5 

302 

2 

273 

3 

454 

i 

276 

3 

479 

4 

440 

2 

602 

9 

964 

9 

493 

6 

413 

4 

509 

0 

PAUPERS  IN  ALMSHOUSES,  1910. 


Total 

Per 

Foreign 

State. 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

Born 

ber. 

Pop. 

White. 

White. 

739 

34 

6 

350 

19 

271 

132 

6 

145 

115 

Arkansas  

534 

33 

9 

369 

29 

4,646 

195 

4 

1,965 

2,538 

510 

63 

8 

257 

242 

2,244 

201 

3 

1,006 

1,194 

Delaware  

366 

180 

9 

216 

59 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

276 

83 

4 

73 

31 

Florida  

207 

27 

5 

94 

30 

Georgia  

813 

31 

2 

476 

11 

97 

29 

8 

56 

40 

5,421 

96 

1 

2,579 

2,699 

3,114 

115 

3 

2,406 

586 

1,779 

80 

0 

1,077 

687 

735 

43 

5 

464 

196 

1,522 

5 

1,071 

167 

187 

ff 

3 

100 

66 

945 

127 

3 

685 

255 

1,681 

129 

8 

888 

392 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

6,555 

194 

7 

2,907 

3,551 

2,970 

105 

7 

1,614 

1.305 

Minnesota  

687 

-33 

1 

162 

518 

436 

24 

3 

182 

3 

2,388 

72 

5 

1,586 

574 

415 

110 

4 

187 

224 

State. 


Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. .  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  .  . 
South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia .  ,  . 
Wisconsin ...... 

Wyoming  

Total  


Total 

Per 

Foreigi 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

Born 

ber. 

Pop. 

White. 

White. 

551 

46.2 

269 

258 

159 

194.2 

87 

69 

991 

230.2 

687 

301 

2,135 

84.1 

898 

1,128 

12,031 

132.0 

5,238 

6,603 

1,389 

63.0 

871 

6 

81 

14.0 

29 

51 

8,078 

169.5 

5.042 

2.628 

48 

2.9 

29 

12 

352 

52.3 

199 

149 

9,606 

125.3 

5,233 

3,983 

768 

141.5 

422 

315 

478 

31.5 

281 

18 

145 

24.8 

57 

87 

1,569 

71.8 

1,073 

44 

861 

22.1 

485 

161 

181 

48.5 

82 

97 

383 

107.6 

290 

90 

1.688 

81.9 

924 

41 

564 

49.4 

251 

306 

808 

66.2 

635 

76 

1.775 

76.1 

697 

1,170 

19 

13.0 

15 

.4 

84,198 

91.5 

44,609 

33,125 

470 


Population — The  Insane, 


INSANE   IN   HOSPITALS  IN   UNITED  STATES,  1910. 


State. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado .  

Connecticut  

Delaware. ....... 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  t 

Illinois  

Indiana.  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebrasl^a  


Native 
White. 


1,320 

165 

908 
3,387 

780 
2,307 

287 
1,567 

413 
2,122 

227 
8,369 
3,829 
3,984 
2,245 
2,817 
1,.322 
1,127 
2,331 
0,917 
4,106 
1,987 
1,118 
4,796 

319 
1,236 


Foreign 
Born 
Wljite 


46 
162 
33 
2,897 
385 
1,209 
66 
668 
47 
31 
150 
4,103 
567 
1,320 
524 
151 
130 
126 
476 
4,461 
2,493 
2,725 
37 
1,060 
361 
732 


Negro. 


673 
2 

151 
71 

31 
61 

88 
648 
388 
979 
3 

361 
131 
73 
139 
570 
705 
3 

413 
207 
87 
29 
822 
311 
11 
21 


Otlier 
Col- 
ored. 


297 
3 

.  2 


State. 


Nevada  , 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . . , 
New  Mexico. .  . . 
New  York. .  .  . . , 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  , 

Pennsylvania.  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Total  


N  atlve 
White. 

foreign 
Born 
White. 

Negro. 

Other 
Col- 
ored. 

101 

Ill 

4 

14 

666 

236 

6 

1 

3,641 

2,165 

236 

179 

33 

3 

4 

17,056 

13,481 
9 

701 

42 

1,819 

694 

215 

407 

4 

2 

8  331 

1  893 

coy 

870 

'  78 

128 

34 

922 

591 

10 

42 

10,242 

4,226 

583 

7 

781 

431 

30 

1 

887 

5 

649 

436 

365 

2 

61 

1,683 

48 

472 

1 

•  2,996 

479 

547 

31 

183 

155 

2 

2 

808 

176 

7 

1 

2,224 

70 

1,340 

1 

1,041 

914 

13 

19 

1,509 

103 

109 

1 

3,461 

3,095 

22 

'  9 

93 

65 

1 

3 

120,128 

54,096 

12,910 

657 

NUMBER    OF    INSANE  IN   INSTITUTIONS,!  WITH  RATES  PER   100,000  POP. 


Cl  FT 

Number, 
1890. 

ciates  Per 
100,000, 
1890. 

Number, 
1904. 

Hates  Per 
100,000, 
1904. 

Number, 
1910. 

Rates  Per 
100,000, 
1910. 

Number, 
1918. 

Rates  Per 
100,000, 
1918. 

United  States ..... 

106,485 

170 

0 

150,151 

183 

6 

187,791 

204 

2 

239,820 

229 

6 

1,469 

97 

1 

1,603 

82 

6 

2,039 

95 

4 

2,420 

101 

7 

64 

107 

3 

224 

146 

9 

337 

164 

9 

467 

174 

3 

790 

70 

0 

667 

47 

4 

1,092 

69 

4 

1,588 

89 

2 

3,736 

309 

2 

5,717 

316 

0 

6,G52 

279 

8 

9,921 

322 

7 

326 

79 

1 

754 

119 

0 

1,199 

150 

1 

1,785 

178 

2 

2,056 

275 

5 

2,831 

287 

9 

3,579 

321 

1 

4,295 

336 

6 

Delaware  

197 

116 

9 

353 

184 

7 

441 

218 

0 

508 

235 

1 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

1,578 

684 

9 

2,453 

823 

9 

2,890 

872 

9 

3,392 

912 

0 

351 

89 

7 

713 

116 

9 

849 

112 

8 

1,263 

136 

2 

1,815 

98 

8 

2,839 

120 

4 

3,132 

120 

0 

3,928 

134 

7 

83 

98 

4 

255 

115 

3 

3SS 

119 

2 

503 

110 

9 

6,641 

173 

6 

9,607 

187 

7 

12,839 

227 

7 

17,515 

279 

1 

3,291 

150 

4,353 

168 

7 

4,527 

167 

6 

5,704 

200 

5 

3,197 

167 

4,385 

196 

7 

5,377 

241 

7 

7,336 

329 

7 

1,794 

125 

7 

2,460 

158 

7 

2,912 

172 

3,072 

184 

9 

2,729 

146 

8 

3,058 

139 

1 

3,538 

154 

5 

4,480 

186 

6 

910 

81 

4 

1,585 

107 

0 

2,158 

130 

3  * 

2,590 

136 

8  . 

Maine  

1,299 

196 

5 

885 

124 

3 

1,258 

169 

5 

1,552 

199 

0 

1,646 

157 

9 

2,505 

204 

2 

3,220 

248 

6 

3,918 

284 

1 

6,103 

272 

6 

8,679 

288 

4 

11,601 

344 

6 

14,608 

384 

0 

3,725 

177 

9 

5,430 

211 

9 

6,699 

238 

4 

7,675 

246 

5 

2,205 

169 

4 

4,070 

217 

8 

4,744 

228 

5 

6,207 

266 

5 

1,104 

85 

6 

1,493 

91 

0 

1.978 

110 

1 

1,611 

81 

0 

3,418 

127 

6 

5,103 

160 

8 

6,168 

187 

3 

7,701 

223 

9 

Montana  

192 

145 

3 

543 

186 

3 

697 

185 

3 

.  1,212 

252 

7 

932 

88 

0 

1,536 

138 

1 

1,990 

166 

9 

2,550 

197 

6 

Nevada  

183 

399 

9 

200 

352 

8 

230 

280 

9 

220 

195 

1 

New  Hampshire .  .  . 

961 

255 

2 

496 

118 

5 

909 

211 

1 

1,145 

257 

1 

3,163 

218 

9 

4,865 

229 

4 

6,042 

238 

1 

7,529 

247 

1 

New  Mexico  

66 

43 

0 

113 

46 

5 

219 

66 

9 

264 

61 

3 

17,846 

297 

5 

26,176 

329 

7 

31,280 

343 

2 

39.608 

375 

3 

North  Carolina. .  .  . 

1,725 

106 

6 

1,883 

93 

8 

2,522 

114 

3 

3,214 

131 

2 

221 

121 

0 

446 

108 

1 

628 

108 

8 

1,175 

151 

0 

Ohio  

7,600 

207 

0 

8,621 

196 

9 

10,591 

222 

2 

12,544 

239 

3 

7 

11 

3 

413 

37 

4 

1,110 

67 

0 

1,957 

83 

9 

640 

204 

0 

1,285 

253 

2 

1,565 

232 

6 

2,273 

259 

7 

Pennsylvania  

8,482 

161 

3 

11,521 

169 

5 

15,058 

196 

4 

19,065 

218 

4 

795 

230 
79 

.1 

1,077 

229 

2 

1,243 

229 

1 

1,561 

247 

1 

South  Carolina .... 

912 

2 

1,150 

82 

3 

1,541 

101 

7 

1,920 

116 

2 

South  Dakota  

310 

94 

3 

595 

127 

2 

864 

148 

0 

1,154 

.  158 

9 

1,845 

104 

.4 

1,713 

82 

3 

2,204 

100 

9 

2,679 

115 

8- 

1,670 

74 

7 

3,345 

99 

7 

4,053 

104 

.0 

5,788 

127 

0 

Utah  

166 

79 

.8 

344 

110 

.3 

342 

91 

6 

583 

129 

9 

823 

247 

.6 

887 

254 

8 

990 

278 

.1 

978 

267 

5 

2,407 

145 

.4 

3,137 

162 

6 

3,035 

176 

.3 

4,778 

214 

9 

Washington.  

380 

108 

.8 

1.178 

158 

2 

1.987 

174 

0 

3,282 

201 

5 

1,079 

141 

.5 

1,475 

139 

9 

1,722 

141 

0 

2.351 

164 

9 

Wisconsin  

3,513 

208 

.3 

5,023 

232 

0 

6,587 

282 

2 

7,755 

305 

2 

Wyoming             .  . 

40 

65 

9 

96 

85 

8 

162 

111 

0 

226 

120 

4 

Population — Native  and  Foreign,  in  United  States, 
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POPULATiOW,  NATIVE   AND   FOREIGN,  1900-1910. 


State. 

Native. 

Foreign  Born. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1,814,105 

2,118,807 

14,592 

19,286 

Arizona  

98,698 

155,589 

24,233 

48,765 

Arkansas  

1.297,275 

1,557,403 

14,289 

17,046 

California  

1,117,813 

1,791,117 

367,240 

586.432 

448,545 

669,43^ 

91,155 

129,587 

Connecticut .... 

670.210 

785,182 

238,210 

329,574 

Delaware  

170,925 

184,830 

13,810 

17,492 

Dist.  of  Col .... 

258,599 

306,167 

20,119 

24,902 

Florida  

504,710 

711,986 

23,832 

40,633 

Georgia  

2,203,928 

2.593,644 

12,403 

15,477 

Idaho  

137,168 

283,016 

24,604 

42,578 

Illinois  

3,854,803 

4,433,277 

966,747 

1,205,314 

Indiana  

2,374,341 

2,541,213 

142,121 

159,^63 

Iowa  

1,925,933 

1,951,006 

305,920 

273.765 

Kansas  

1,343,810 

1,555,499 

126,685 

135,450 

Kentuclvy  

2,096.925 

2,249,743 

50,249 

40,162 

I/)uisiana  

1,328,722 

1,603,622 

52,903 

52,766 

Maine  

601,136 

631,809 

93,330 

110,562 

Maryland  

1,094,110 

1,190,402 

93,934 

104,944 

Massachusetts.  . 

1,959.022 

2.307,171 

846,324 

1,059,245 

Michigan  

1,879,329 

2,212,623 

541,653 

597,550 

Minnesota  

1,246.076 

1,532.113 

505,318 

543,595 

1,543,289 

1,787,344 

7,981 

9,770 

Missouri  

2,890,286 

3,063.556 

216,379 

229,779 

176,262- 

281.340 

67,067 

94.713 

Nebraska  

888,953 

1,015,552 

177.347 

176,662 

State . 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota .  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  . .  . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. , . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington .... 
West  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Total . 


Native. 


1900. 


32.242 
323,481 

1,451,785 
181,685 

5,368,469 

1,889,318 
206,055 

3,698,811 
769,853 
347.788 

5,316,865 
294.037 

1.334,788 
313,062 

2,002,870 

2,869,353 
222,972 
298,894 

1,834,723 
406,739 
936,349 

1.553,071 
75,116 


1910. 


62,184 

333.905 
1,876,379 

304,155 
6,365,603 
2,200,195 

420,402 
4,168,747 
1,616,713 

559,629 
6,222,737 

363,469 
1,509,221 

483,098 
2,166,182 
3,654,604 

307,529 

306,035 
2,034,555 

885,749 
1,163,901 
1,820,995 

116,945 


Foreign  Born. 


1900. 


10,093 
88,107 
431,884 
13,625 
1,900.425 
4.492 
113,091 
458.734 
20.538 
65.748 
985.250 
134.519 
5.528 
88.508 
17.746 
179.357, 
53,777 
44,747 
19,461 
111,364 
22,451 
515,971 
17.415 


65,653,299  78,456,380  10,341.276  13.515,886 


1910. 


19,691 

96,667 
660,788 

23.146 
2,748,011 
6,092 
156,654 
598,374 

40,442 
113,136 
1,442.374 
179,141 
6.179 
100,790 

18,607 
241,938 

65,822 

49,921 

27,057 
256,241 

57,218 
512,865 

29,020 


WHITE   POPULATION  OF  FOREIGN  STOCK.   1900  AND  1910. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Austria  •  

Canada  (French)  

Canada  (other)  

Denmark  

England  

France  

Germany  

Hungary  

Ireland  

Italy  

Norway  

Russia    

Scotland  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Wales  

All  other  countries  

Of  mixed  for'n  parentage 


Total   25.859,534 


TOTAL. 


1900. 


895,500 
830,335 

1,637.603 
310,127 

2,173,741 
268,292 

8,111,453 
218,447 

4,826,904 
727,844 
788.758 
955,918 
594,297 

1,082,388 
257,426 
253,045 
871,604 

1,056,152 


191Q, 


2,001.559 

932,238 
1.822.377 

400,064 
2,322.442 

292,389 
8,282,618 

700,227 
4,504,360 
2,098,360 

979,099 
2,541.649 

659.663 
1.364.215 

301,650 

248.947 
1.614.433 
1.177.092 


32,243.382 


Per  Cent.  Tot'l 


3.5 
3.2 
6.3 
1.2 
8.4 
1.0 

31.4 
.8 

18.7 
2.8 
3.1 
3.7 
2.3 
4.2 
1.0 
l.O 
3.4 
4.1 


100.0 


1910. 


6.2 
2.9 
5.7 
1.2 
7.2 
-  .9 

25.7 
2.2 

14.0 
6.5 
3.0 
7.9 
2.0 
4.2 
.9 
.8 
5.0 
3.7 


100.0 


Foreign 
Born  W^hite, 
1910. 


1.174 

385, 
810, 
181, 
876, 
117, 

2,501, 
495, 

1,352 

1.343 
403 

1,602 
261 
665; 
124, 
82, 
967, 


.924 
,083 
,987 
,621 
,455 
,236 
.181 
.600 
,155 
,070 
,858 
,752 
,034 
,183 
.834 
,479 


Native  White.  1910. 


Both  Par- 
ents  Foreign 
Born. 


709,070 
330,976 
307,291 
147,648 
592,285 
78,937 

3,911,847 
191.059 

2,141.577 
695,187 
410,951 
873,055 
175.391 
546.788 
90.669 
84,934 
451.554 

1,177.092 


12.916.311 


One  Par- 
ent For- 
eign Born. 


117,565 
216.179 
704,099 

70,795 
853,702 

96,216 
1,869,590 

13,568 
1,010,628 

60.103 
164,290 

65,842 
223,238 
152,244 

86.147 

81,534 
195,786 


5.981.5:26 


POPULATION   1910,  BY  MOTHER  TONGUE. 


Linguistic 
Group  and 
Mother 
Tongue. 


English,  Celtic* . 

Germanic: 

German  

Dutch,  Frisian . . 

Flemish  

Scandinavian: 

Swedish  

Norwegian ..... 

Danish  

Latin  and  Greek : 

Italian  

French  

Spanish  

Portuguese  

Roumanian  

Greek  

Slavic  &  Le^tic: 

Polish  

Bohem.,  Moravn 

Slovak  

Russian  

Ruthenian  

Slovenian  

Serbo-Croat'n — 

Croatian  

Dalmatian  


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 


3,363,792 

2,759,032 
126,045 
25,780 


402,587 
186,345 

1,365,110 
.528,842 
258,131 
72,649 
42,277 
118,379 

943,781 
228,738 
166,474 
57,926 
25,131 
123,631 


Both 
Parents 
Foreign 

Born. 


3,813,444 

4,147,771 
138,297 
14,443 

609,689 
443,391 
188,515 

723.739 
503.943 
124,057 
54,609 
8,263 
8.971 

690.067 
245,482 
113.486 

34,263 
9,990 

56,647 

18,333 
1,010 


One 
Parent 
Foreign, 

One 
Native. 


2.860,184 

1,910,468 
60.588 
4,583 

152.962 
163,876 
71,613 

62,573 
324,384 
66,010 
14,010 

584 
3.029 

73,792 
65,172 
4,484 
2,948 
238 
3,153 

667 
151 


Total 
Foreign 
White 
Stock. 


10,037,420 

8,817.271 
324,930 
44,806 

1,445,869 
1,009,854 
446,473 

2,151,422 
1,357,169 
448,198 
141,268 
51,124 
130,379 

1,707,640 
539,392 
284,444 
95,137 
35,359 
183,431 

93,036 
5,505, 


One 

Linguistic 

Foreign- 

Both 

Parent 

Total 

Group  and 

Born 

Parents 

Foreign. 

Foreign 

Mother 

White. 

Foreign 

One 

White 

Tongue. 

Born. 

Native. 

Stock. 

Serbian   

23,403 

3,040 

309 

26.752 

Montenegrin. . 

3,886 

70 

5 

3.961 

18,341 

841 

198 

19,380 

Slav.,  not  spec'd 

21,012 

13.513 

670 

35,195 

Lithu'n,  Lettish . 

140,963 

.  66,905 

3,367 

211.235 

Unclassified: 

Yiddish,  Hebrew 

1,051,767 

596.921 

.^8.074 

1,676,762 

229,094 

85,240 

6,559 

320,893 

120,086 

75,362 

5,240 

200,688 

Armenian  

23,938 

5,643 

440 

30.021 

Syrian,  Arabic .  . 

32,868 

13,031 

828 

46,727 

Turkish  

4.709 

608 

124 

5.441 

Albanian  

2.312 

45 

9 

2,366 

646 

103 

41 

790 

Unknown  

116,272 

106,579 

90,193 

313,044 

All  moth.tong's 

13,345,545 

12,916,311 

5.981.526 

32.243.382 

English,  Celtic .  . 

3,303.792 

3,81.3,444 

2,860,184 

10,037,420 

Germanic  

2,910,857 

4,300,511 

1,975.639 

9.187,007 

Scandinavian .  .  , 

1,272,150 

1,241,595 

388.451 

2,902,196 

Latin,  Greek. . .  . 

2,385,388 

1,423,582 

70.590 

4,279,560 

Slavic,  I^ttic.  .  . 

1.831.666 

1,253,647 

155,154 

3,240,467 

Unclassified .... 

1,465.420 

776,953 

41.315 

2,283,688 

116,272 

106.579 

90,193' 

313.044 

47^  Population — Foreign  Stock;  Japanese  in  U,  S. 


POPULATION  OF  FOREIGN   WHITE  STOCK  1910. 


COUNTRY  OE 
ORIGIN  AND 
MOTHER 

Tongue. 


England — 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other  

Scotland — 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other  

Wales—  • 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other ...... 

Ireland — '■ 
English.  Celtic. 
All  other  

Germany — 

German  

Polish  

All  other  

Norway — 
Norwegian .... 
All  other  

Sweden — 

Swedish  

All  other . . .... 

Denmark — 

Danish  

All  other  

Netherlands — 
Dutch,  Frisian. 
All  other  

Belgium — 

Flemish  

French  

Dutch,  Frisian. 

German  

All  other  

Luxemburg — 

German  

French   

All  other  

France — 

French   

German  

All  other  

Switzerland- 
German   

French   

It'ilian  

All  other  

Portugal — 
Portuguese .... 
All  other  

Spain— 

Spanish  

Ail  other  

Russia — 
Yid'sh,  Hebrew 

Polish  

Lithu'n,  Let'ish 

German  

Russian  

Finnish  

Ruthenian  

All  other  


Total 
Foreign-  Foreign 
born  White 
White.  Stock. 


855,471 
20,984 


260,043 
991 


12.393 


1,351,479 
676 


2,260.256 
190,096 
50,829 


401,286 
2,572 


662,391 
2,792 


179.705 
1,916 


114,624 
5.429 


25,239 
16,238 
2.765 
1,436 
3,719 


2,831 


110,024 
4,047 
3,165 


103,652 
11,170 
7,835 
2.177 


57,425 
•  198 


21,657 
320 


838,193 
418,370 
137,046 
121,638 
40,542 
5,865 
3,402 
37,696 


2,450,744 i 
2«,08i: 


7-14,226' 
1,399 


266,876 
186 


4,654,633 
1,352 


7,725. 
513,446 
191,422 


1,007,170 
4,875 


1,40^,228 
5,717 


431,540 
4,109 


291,768 
14,078 


43,588 
33,187 
5,952 
2,929 
7,977 


6,579 
261 
301 


320,040 
10,406 
4,221 


263,079 
25,803 
14,923 
7,920 


112,377 

500 


35,070 
611 


1,317,157 

655,733 
204,070 
245,155 
65,612 
8,861 
4,798 
66.149 


Country  of 
Origin  and 

MOTHER 

Tongue. 


Italy — 

Italian  

All  other . . . 

Finland — 
Finnish .... 

Swedish  

All  otner . .  . 

Austria — 

Polish  

Bohemian  and 
Moravian 

German  

Yid'sh.  Hebrew 

Slovenian  

Croatian  

Slovak  

Ruthenian  

Russian  

Serbian  

Italian  

All  other  

Hungary — 

Magyar  

Slovak  

German  

Yid'sh.  Hebrew 

Roumanian  

Croatian  

Slovenian  

Serbian ....... 

All  other  

Roumania — 
Yid'sh.  Hebrew 

Roumanian  

All  other  

Bulgaria — 

Bulgarian  

All  other  

Serbia — 

Serbian  

All  other  

Montenegro — 
Montenegrin. . . 

Serbian  

All  other  

Greece — 

Greek  

All  other  

Turkey  in 
Europe— Greek . 

Bulgarian  

Syrian,  Arabic 

Turkish  

Albanian  

Serbian   

Yid'sh,  Hebrew 

Armenian  

All  other  

Not  soecified — 

English.  Celtic . 

All  other  

Turkey  in  Asia — 
Syrian,  Arabic. 

Armenian  

Greek  

Turkish  

All  other  


Total 
Foreign-  Foreign 
born    I  White 
White,  i  Stock. 


I 

1,341,626  2,110.733 
1,444  2,228 


111,985 
16,920 
764 


329.418 

219.214 
157,917 
124,588 
117.740 
64,295 
55,766 
17.169 
13,781 
11,618 
10.774 
52.644 


227,742 
107.954 
73.338 
19.896 
15. 
9.034 
5.510 
5,018 
31.42r 


41.312 
22.032 
2,546 


10,909 
544 


4,321 
314 


3  724 
1,322 
317 


100,799 
465 


12,337 
5,807 
3,-582 
2,247 
1,945 
808 
782 
572 
4,141 


293 
2,560 

28,057 
21,893 
2.248 
2.193 
5.311 


185,532 
26,843 
1,337 

494,629 ' 

I 

515.183! 
275.0021 
197.153 
174.943 
81.094 i 
110,829 
23,793 
23.622 
13.304 
17.182! 
95,126 


318.596 
168.636 
99,412 
32.539 
16.613 
11,140 
7,919 
5.613 


56,524 
29,307 
3.481 


11,235 
664 


5.122 
372 


3,795 
1,359 

329 


110,453 
708 


12,714 

5,852 i 
5,057 i 
2,4971 
1.955 
856 
995 
738 
4,895, 


7,236 


27.382 
2.459 
2,510 
6,997 


Country  of 
Origin  and 
Mother 
Tongue. 


China — 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other  

Japan — 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other.  

India — 

English.  Celtic . 

All  other  

Not  specified — 

Syrian,  Arabic. 

All  other  

Canada — 
English,  Celtic . 

French   

All  other  

Newf'tfndland  — 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other  

Cuba — 

Spanish  

All  other  

Oth.  W.  Indies- 
English.  Celtic . 
All  other  

Pvlexico — 

Spanish  

All  other  

C.  America — 

Spanish  

English,  Celtic . 
Alf  other  

S.  America — 

Spanish  

Italian  

English,  Celtic . 

German  ... 

All  other  

Africa-^ 
English.  Celtic. 

German  

Syrian.  Arabic. 
All  other  

Australia — 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other  

Atlantic  Isl's — 
Portugues3 .... 
All  other  

Pacific  Islanr^s — 
English,  Celtic. 
All  other  

Country  not 
specified — 
English.  Celtic. 
All  other  


Born  at  sea — 
English,  Celtic, 
All  other  


Grand  total . 


Foceign- 
born 
White. 


13,345.545  32,243,382 


JAPANESE    IN  THE    UNITED  STATES  IN  1920. 

California,  with  a  total  population  of  3,426,861,  shows  a  Japanese  population  of  70,196,  an  increase 
of  28.840,  or  69.7  per  cent.,  since  1910.  In  Hawaii,  the  total  population  of  all  races  is  255,912,  of  which 
109,269  are  Japanese.  Japanese  number  17.114  in  Washington  out  of  a  total  population  of  1.356.621,  a 
gain  of  4,185  during  the  decade,  or  32.4  per  cent.  Jaipanese  in  Oregon  totalled  4,022  in  a  population  of 
783,389.  This  was  an  increase  of  604,  or  17.7  per  cent. — half  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  1900-1910  decade. 
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POPULATION  OF  STATES,  1910,  SEX,  COLOR,  NATIVITY. 


State . 


Alaba'iui  

Arizona  .... 

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Dis  rict  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

CJeori^ia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentuciiy  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Mar  .  land  

Ml  ssacliusetts . 


1,074, 
118, 
810, 

1,322,! 

563, 
103, 
158, 
394 
1,305, 
-185, 
2,911 
1,383 
1.148 
885 
1,161 
835, 
377 
644 
,655, 


Female . 


Micliisran  '  1,454 

1,108. 

905, 
1,687 
226, 
627, 
52, 
216, 

1 

175, 
4,584 


Minnesota 

Miss  ssippi  

MisSDiiri  

Montana  

Ne!)raska  

Nevjida  

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Norih  Dakota   317, 

Ohio   2.434, 

Oklahoma 

Oregon   384, 

PenT.sylvania   3,942 

Rho'le  Island   270 

South  Carolina   751 

South  Dakota   317 

Tennessee   1,103 

Texas   2,017 

Utah   196, 

Vermont  -   182 

Virginia   1,035 

Washins'ton 

West  Virginia   644 

—Wis  -onsin   1 

r^f^i^yorning   91 


1,063, 
85,780 
764.423 

1,054,571 
368,327 
551,114 
98,887 
173.019 
358.453 

1,304,10: 
140,048 

2,726.917 

1,317,581 

1,076,600 
805,037 

1,128,196 
821,113 
365.319 
651,121 

1,711,168 

1,355,639 
967.197 
891,354 

l,605,52r 
149.181 
564,432 
29,324 
214,282 

1,250.704 
152.056 

4,529,017 

1,107,811 
25'9,502 

2,332,363 
775,577 
288,500 

3,722,905 
272,296 
763,558 
2667776 

1081,; 

1,878.916 
176,488 
173,c 

1,026,264 
483.327 
577.075 

1,125,28: 
54,295 


Total .  . 


Native    Native  i_ 
White  of  White  of 
Native  For'n  or 
Parent-  Mixed 
age.  Par'tage 


1,177,459 

82,468 

1,077,509' 

1,106,533 
475,138 
395,649 
127.809 
166,711 
373,967; 

1,391,058! 
203,599 

2,600.555 

2,130,088; 

1.303,528 

1,207,057 

1,863,194 
776,587!' 
494,907 1 
766,627' 

1,103,429 

1,224,841  J 
575.081 
757,233! 

2,387,835! 
162,127 i 
642,075! 
35,326 1 
230.231 i 

1,009,909! 
255.609! 

3,230,325 

1,485,718! 
162,4611 

3,033,259! 

1,310,403 
416.851 

4,222,727 
159,821 
661,970 
245.652! 

1,654. 1606! 

2,602,950! 
171,663! 
229,382! 

1.325,238' 
585.3861 

1,042,1071 
763.225 

,  80.6961 


Foreign- 
born 
White. 


32,417 
42,176 
36,608 
635,889 
181,428! 
374,489 
25,873 
45.066 
35,825 
25,672 
75,195 
1,723.847! 
350,551  j 
632.1811 
292,1051 
124,704: 
-  112.717! 
134.955! 
191,838 1 
1.170,447: 
964,882: 
941.136' 
19,489! 
5i8.20ll 
106,809 
362.353' 
20,951: 
103,117; 
777,797 
26,331' 
3,007,248 
8,851 
251,236 
1,024,393 
94,044 
135,238 
1,806,267 
194,646 
l],i:57 
217,491 
38,367 
361,914 
i:U.527 
75.055 
37,943 
282.528 
57,638 
1,044,761 
32,504 


18,956 
46.824 
16.909 
517,250 
126,851 
328,759 
17,420 
24,351 
33.842 
15.072 
40,427 
1,202,560 
159.3;- 
273,184 
135,190 
40,05:5 
51,78:i 
110,133 
104,174 
1,051,050 
595,524 
543,010 
9,389 
228.896 
91,614 
175.86; 
17,999 
96,i 

658,188 
22.6; 
'2,729.272 
5.942 

1.56,158 

597,245 
40,084 

103,001 
1,4:^8.719 

178.025 
6,054 

100,628 
18,459 

239,984 
6:^393 
49,861 
26,628 

241,197 
57,072 

512,569 
27,118 


47.332.277  44.639.989149.488.575  18.897.837  13,345.545   9.827,763   265.683  71.531  72, li 


Negro. 


908.282 
2,009 
442,891 
21,615 
11,453 
15.174 
31,181 
94,146 
308,669 
1.176,987 
651 
109.049 
60.320 
H,973 
51,0:^0 
261.656 
713.874 
1,363 
232.250 
38  055 
17,115 
7,084 
1.009,487 
157,452 

i,b;}4 

7,689 
513 
564 
89,760 

1.628 

i:{4.i9i 

(397.843 
617 
111,452 
137,6 

1.492 
193,919 

9.529 
835,843 
817 
473,088 
690,049 

M44 

1,621 
671,096 

6,0,58 
6f.l73 

2.900 

2,235 


In- 
dian. 


Chi- 
nese 


909!  62 
29,201!  1,305 
460  62 
16,371:  36,248 


1,482! 
152 
5 


74 
95 
3,488 


191 

233 
859 
2,103 
276 
97 
16 
52 
507 
108 
378 

688  2,582 


279 
471 
2,444 
234 
780 
892 


7,519 
9,053 
1,253 
313 


10,745  1,285 


3,502 
5,240 
34 
168 
20,573 


6.046  5,266 
7,851  80 


6,486 
127 
74,825 

5,090  7,363 


1,503 
284 
331 

216 

702 
3,123 
26 
539 

10,997  2,709 
36  90 


1,784 
272 
57 
121 
43 
59; 
371 


10,142 
1,486 


Japa- 
nese 


41.356 
2,300 
7f^ 


1,363 
285 
38 
36 
107 
12 
31 
13 
24 
151 
49 
67 
2 
99 
1,585 
590 
864 
1 

206 
258 
1,247 


3,418 
190 


340 
2,110 


34 
1,596 


All 
Other 


2,257 
1 


312 
2 


MALES  21  YEARS  AND  OVER,  1910. 

(By  the  Federal  Census.) 


Foreign- 

State. 

Native 

Born 

Colored. 

White. 

White. 

288,422 

10,521 

214,168 

39,415 

25,682 

8,954 

274,583 

9,718 

111,523 

548,842 

297,365 

74,190 

Colorado  

194,089 

70,514 

7,045 

189,224 

153.168 

5,300 

44,028 

8,776 

9,083 

District  of  Columbia. . 

64,027 

11,738 

27,990 

106,866 

17,445 

89,884 

345,056 

8,513 

267,047 

81,625 

25,844 

3,394 

1,096,518 

604,524 

42,140 

712,.504 

88,927 

21,003 

511,034 

146,880 

5,758 

415,977 

74,248 

18,304 

507,221 

20,440 

75,793 

213,482 

26,519 

174,918 

186,391 

48,464 

872 

255,588 

47,973 

64,347 

552,830 

453,601 

15,238 

560,045 

302.177 

8,654 

338,621 

298,282 

5,766 

187,506 

5,235 

234,212 

Missouri  

798,076 

121,404 

53,582 

89,420 

59.313 

6,284 

254,570 

94,345 

4,711 

State. 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico .  .  .  . 

Nev(^  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio .  . «  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina .  . 
South  Dakota. .  . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wasiiington  

West  Virginia .  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Native 
White. 


23,865 

94,437 
435,195 

76.231 
,582.358 
354,315 

92,220 
,135,999 
371,826 
181,434 
,500,987 

84,513 
162,414 
118,194 
423,319 
723,810 

67,7841 

88,754 
348,777 
275,455 
280,811 
410,604 

41,4351 


Foreign- 
Born  Colored. 
White. 


12,767 
41,956 

309  648 
12.502 
1,221,013 
3,296 
79,721 

308,478 
23,551 
63,909 

741,610 
75,899 
3,355 
54,528 
10,112 

112,152 
32,652 
23,759 
14,882 

147,224 
34,687 

269.237 
18.263 


Total   17,710,697i6,646.817  2,641.637 


3,394 
.  275 
29,859 
5,904 
53,402 
148,-523 
1,949 
39,788 
51,889 
11,845 
66,429 
3.422 
169,277 
5,467 
119,237 
167,395 
3,679 
993 
159,873 
18,615 
22,851 
3,902 
3.593 


Population — United  States,  1910,  Females,  by  States ^  Etc,  477 

FEMALES  21    YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 


Division  and 
State. 

Total. 

White, 
Num- 
ber. 

%of 
Tot- 
al. 

Native 
White. 
Native 
Paren- 
tage. 

%  Of 

Tot- 
al. 

Native 
White, 

For.,  or 
Mixed 

Parent 

Of 

Tot- 
al. 

For- 
eign 
Born 
White. 

%  of 
Tot- 
al. 

Ne- 
groes. 

%  of 
Tot- 
al. 

In- 
dian. 

United  States. 

24,555,754 

22,059,236 

89.8 

12,484,481 

50.8 

4,567,647 

18.6 

5,007,108 

20.4 

2,427,742 

9.9 

60,169 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Klaine  

225,736 

225,107 

99.7 

156,663 

69.4 

25,589 

11.3 

42,855 

19.0 

401 

0.2 

228 

N.  Hampshire 

•  135,372 

135,187 

99.9 

78,394 

57.9 

19,004 

14.0 

37,789 

27.9 

176 

0.1 

9 

Vermont . . . 

106,883 

106,598 

99.7 

-'■  67,945 

63.6 

20,234 

18.9 

18,419 

17.2 

277 

0.3 

6 

Mass'  chusetts 

1,074,485 

1,061,602 

98.8 

363,035 

33.8 

246,539 

22.9 

452,028 

42.1 

12,648 

1.2 

m 

Rhode  Island. 

186,391 

163,120 

9«.0 

49,955 

30.0 

40,305 

24.2 

72,860 

43.8 

3,178 

1.9 

66 

Connecticut . . 

335,131 

329,926 

98.4 

125,272 

37.4 

77,002 

23.0 

127,652 

38.1 

5,142 

1.5 

50 

MID.  ATLANTIC 

New  York .  .  . 

2,757,521 

2,706,523 

98.2 

927,995 

33.7 

710.145 

25.8 

1,068,383 

38.7 

49,300 

1.8 

132 

New  Jersey. . . 

736,659 

706,728 

95.9 

288,821 

39.2 

166,074 

22.5 

251,833 

V34.2 

29,866 

4.1 

26 

Pennsylvania 

2,114,0Q8 

2,050,872 

97.0 

1,160,416 

54.9 

398,069 

18.8 

492,387 

23.3 

62,949 

3.0 

162 

E.  N.  CENTRAL 

Ohio  

1,398,341 

1,364,611 

97.6 

830,354 

59.4 

314.929 

22.5 

219,328 

15.7 

33,683 

2.4 

33 

Indiana  

770,658 

752,208 

97.6 

577,899 

75.0 

117,643 

15.3 

56.666 

7.4 

18,386 

2.4 

61 

Illinois  

1,587,491 

1,533,014 

97.8 

647,697 

41.3 

421,178 

26.9 

464,139 

29.6 

34,372 

2.2 

66 

Michigan .... 

786,033 

778,874 

99.1 

319,537 

40.7 

224,713 

28.6 

234.624 

29.8 

5,318 

0.7 

1,833 

Wisconsin . . .  . 

611,157 

607,917 

99.5 

140,549 

23.0 

262.260 

42.9 

205,108 

33.6 

939 

0.2 

2,295 

W.  N.  CENTRAL 

Minnesota .  .  . 

512,411 

508,195 

99.2 

111,088 

21.7 

192,518 

37.6 

204,589 

39.9 

2,061 

0.4 

2,146 

Iowa  

603,644 

599,442 

99.3 

315,389 

52.2 

175,267 

29.0 

108,786 

18.0 

4,124 

0.7 

73 

Missouri  

896,152 

847,997 

94.6 

588,496 

65.7 

171,954 

19.2 

87,547 

9.8 

48,057 

5.4 

81 

N.  Dakota.  .  . 

122,406 

120.780 

98.7 

29,600 

24.2 

37.987 

31.0 

53,193 

43.5 

158 

0.1 

1,468 

S,  Dakota. . .  . 

134,187 

128.772 

96.0 

48,349 

36.0 

43,530 

32.4 

36.893 

27.5 

220 

0.2 

5,188 

Nebraska. . . . 

298,040 

.  294,849 

98.9 

146,645 

49.2 

79.569 

26.7 

68.635 

23.0 

2,369 

0.8 

806 

Kansas  

438,934 

423,270 

96.4 

298,578 

68.0 

75,572 

17.2 

49,120 

11.2 

15,289 

3.5 

373 

S.  ATLANTIC. 

Delaware .... 

58,442 

50,160 

85.8 

37,070 

63.4 

6,573 

11.2 

6,517 

11.2 

8,281 

14.2 

1 

Maryland .... 

373.819 

309.897 

82.9 

209,793 

56.1 

56,820 

15.2 

43,284 

11.6 

63,899 

17.1 

12 

Dist.  of  Col .  . 

116,148 

81,662 

70.3 

55.194 

47.5 

16,118 

13.9 

10,350 

8  9 

34,449 

29.7 

22 

Virginia  

518,47:") 

353.516 

68.2 

335.607 

64.7 

9,533 

1.8 

8,376 

1.6 

164,844 

31.8 

tio 

West  Virginia 

284,969 

270,298 

94.9 

241,703 

84.8 

15,872 

5.6 

12,723 

4.5 

14.667 

5.1 

3 

N.  Carolina.  . 

519,475 

358,583 

69.0 

354.416 

68.2 

,  2.316 

0.4 

1.851 

0.4 

159,236 

30.7 

1,655 

S.  Carolina . . . 

343,958 

162,625 

47.3 

156,965 

45.6 

3,577 

1.0 

2,083 

0.6 

181,264 

52.7 

65 

Georgia  

613,149 

343,187 

56.0 

330,779 

53.9 

7.579 

1.2 

4,829 

0.8 

269.937 

44.0 

20 

Florida  

178,685 

105,662 

59.1 

87.708 

49.1 

7,610 

4.3 

10,344 

5.8 

72,998 

40.9 

16 

B.  S.  CENTRAL 

Kentucky .... 

579,756 

506,299 

87.3 

441,093 

76.1 

47.716 

8.2 

17,490 

3.0 

73,413 

12.7 

43 

Tennessee .... 

542.408 

419,646 

77.4 

400.706 

73.9 

12.485 

2.3 

6,455 

1.2 

122,707 

22.6 

54 

Alabama  

501,059 

284.116 

56.6 

2!)0,3!)7 

53.7 

8,602 

1.7 

6,117 

1.2 

217,676 

43.4 

167 

Mississippi . . . 

412,941 

180,787 

43.8 

171,819 

41.*; 

6,073 

1.5 

2,865 

0.7 

231,901 

"56.2 

244 

W.  S.  CENTRAL 

Arkansas .... 

351,994 

248,964 

70.7 

234,232 

66.5 

9,140 

2.6 

5.592 

1.6 

10^,917 

29.2 

112 

Louisiana .... 

395,35-1 

222,473 

56.3 

166.066 

42.0 

37,3-76 

9.4 

19^131 

4.8 

172,711 

43.7 

149 

Oklahoma. . . . 

356,194 

311,266 

87.4 

276.301 

77.6 

22,208 

6.2 

12,7.57 

3.6 

30,208 

8.5 

14,718 

884,218 

722.063 

81.7 

568,533 

64.3 

73,423 

8.3 

80,107 

9.1 

161.959 

18.3 

153 

MOUNTAIN. 

Montana.  .  .  . 

81,741 

78,331 

95.8 

34,086 

41.7 

20,289 

24.8 

23,956 

29.3 

553 

0.7 

2,811 

69,818 

68,543 

98.2 

40,258 

57.7 

17,043 

24.4 

11,242 

16.1 

187 

0.3 

1,031 

Wyoming .... 

28.840 

27  932 

96.9 

15,643 

54.3 

6,209 

21.5 

6,075 

21.1 

494 

1.7 

376 

Colorado  

213,425 

209495 

98.0 

122,780 

57.5 

43,605 

20.4 

42,810 

20.1 

3.861 

1.8 

284 

New  Mexico. . 

73,152 

68,276 

93.3 

56,719 

77.5 

5,494 

7.5 

6.063 

8.3 

441 

0.6 

4,424 

43,891 

36.885 

84.0 

17,337 

39.5 

7.475 

17.0 

12,073 

27.5 

635 

1.4 

6,329 

Utah  

85,729 

84,588 

98:7 

26.838 

31.3 

32,901 

38.4 

24,849 

29.0 

313 

0.1 

747 

Nevada  

18,140 

16,366 

90.2 

7.317 

40,3 

5,189 

28.6 

3,860 

21.3 

202 

1.1 

1,511 

PACIFIC. 

Washington . . 

277,727 

271.828 

97.9 

141,260 

50.9 

59,732 

21.5 

70,836 

25.5 

1,697 

0.6 

2,m 

168,323 

166.191 

98.7 

104,149 

61.9 

32,273 

19.2 

29,769 

17.7 

443 

0.3 

1,323 

California  

671,386 

654.305 

97.5 

308.000 

45.9 

174.435 

26.0 

171,870 

25.6 

6,936 

1.0 

4,209 

SOURCES  AND  GROWTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POPULATION. 


Country  op  Birth. 


Austria  

Belgium  

Canada  (French). 
Canada  (other) . . 

China  

Cuba    and  other 

West  Indies  

Denmark  

England  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Hungary  

Ireland  

Italy  

Japan  

For  years  prior 
renorted  as  born  in 


FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  IN — 


1890. 

241,377 
22,639 
302,496 
678,442 
106.701 

23,256 
132,543 
909,092 
113,174 
2,784,894 
1,887 
62.435 
l,8ri,509 
182,580 
2.292 


1900. 


491,295 
29,757 
395,126 
784,796 
81,534 

25,435 
153,690 
840,513 
104,197 
2,813,628 
8,515 
145.714 
1,615,459 
484,027 
24,788 


1910. 


1,174,973 
49,400 
385,083 
819,554 
56,756 

47,635 
181,649 
877.719 
117,418 
2,501,333 
101,282 
495,609 
1.352,251 
1,343.125 
67.744 


CouNTitY  OP  Birth. 

FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  IN — 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

Russia  and  Finland 

Turkey  in  Asia.  . . . 
Turkey  in  Europe. . 

Wales  

All  other  countries. . 

Total  

77,853 
81,828 
322,665 
15,996 
182,614 
242,231 
6,185 
478,041 
104.069 
}  1,839 
100,079 
200,813 

103,393 
94,931 
336,388 
30,608 
640,743 
233,524 
7,050 
582,014 
115.593 
9,910 

93,586 
95,062 

221.915 
120,063 
403,877 
59,360 
1,732,462 
261.076 
22,10S 
665.207 
124,848 
f  59.72!» 
1  32,2.30 
82,488 
158,992 

9,249.560 

10,341,276 

13,515.886 

to  1900,  persons  reported  as  born  in  Ausfia,  Germany,  and  Russia  do  not  include  those 
Poland.  Figures  for  Canada  include  Newfoundland  prior  to  1910. 


478  Population — United  States,  1910i  School,  Military,  Foreign. 


MALES   AND   FEMALES  OF  SCHOOL  AND   MILITARY  ACE  1910. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

ArKansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut .  .  . 

Delaware  

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida.-.  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana.. ..... 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts . 

Michigan  

Minnesota.  .  .  . 
Mississippi .... 

Missauri  

Montafia  

NebrasKa  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico . . . 

New  Yorlc  

North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania .  . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. , 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington .  .  . 
West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Total  


Native  White, 
6  TO  20  Years. 


Male.  Female. 


212,383 

19,349 
196,973 
248,038 
100,874 
125.012 

23.376 

26,486 

69,022 
242.673 

47,593 
733,187 
377,856 
329,829 
247,504 
338,64: 
157,75 

89,405 
.  151.510 
368.029 
371,58: 
305,281 
136,673 
466  9 

42,038 
181,456 
6,667 

48,276 
298,134 

47.63' 
1,001,809 
261,319 

81,308 
613,035 
247,641 

83,571 
980,103 

60,005 
117,2^0 

&6,799 
290.161 
540,805 

57,528 

44,488 
228,361 
136,139 
188.028 
348,315 

17.033 


208.382 

18,530 
193,652 
245,279 

99,798 
125,450 

22,524 

27,061 

68.250 
242.061 

45.088 
736.140 
371.999 
325.245 
240,657 
333.033 
157.498 

88,410 
151,792 
370,466 
366,543 
301.962 
134,126 
467,113 

40,432 
177,961 
6,430 

47,947 
299,534 

46.641 
1,015.318 
256.669 

78,366 
610,015 
237.974 

80,755 
979,737 

58.892 
114,887 

82,727 
283,096 
529,015 

56,907 

43,249 
223,649 
131,199 
181,695 
345,319 

15,412 


.  11.393,940  11.284.885 


FOREIGN-BORN 

White,  G  to  20 
Years. 


Male.  Female. 


1,180 

4,185 
808 

25,667 
6,828 

21,953 
1,054 
1,063 
2,881 
929 
2.0.58 

62,786 
7,-553 
9,683 
6,132 
1,072 
2 

8.472 
5,822 

64,481 

28,228 

20,6.58 
671 
9,538 
4.761 
6,548 
1,005 
7,944 

42.902 
1.991 
195,225 
411 

11,896 

34,329 
1,902 
5.360 
102.138 

13,445 
338 
4,716 
962 

21.074 
2.979 
3,69V 
l,69r. 

12,163 
6.055 

19,367 
1,713 


801.20« 


893 
3,473 
632 
17,738 
5,242 
22,258 
895 
984 
2,437 
667 
'940 
58,731 
4^774 
6,459 
4,189 
881 
2,759 
8,268 
6.085 
68,831 
24,077 
16,391 
516 
8  545 
2,621 
5,023 
275 
7,315 
45,967 
1,435 
212,565 
304 
9,2r" 
28.499 
1,466 
3.0.54 
85,076 
13,394 
217 
3,596 
778 
19.629 
.  2,300 
3.010 
1,318 
8,442 
2,532 
15,288 


NEGRO, 
6  TO  20  YEARS 


Male.  Female 


159,525 
193 
77,621 
2.271 
1,182 
1,704 
5,107 
10.67" 
49-,473 
213,507 
49 
12,105 
7,591 
1,904 
7,631 
40,544 
123,732 
163 
35,506 
4,190 
1,962 
576 
183,085 
20,255 
150 
736 
22 
64 
10.368 
170 
12,420 
129,377 
52 
13.426 
24,186 
96 
21.403 

i.oor 

161,928 
91 
80,822 
123,976 
-  90 
140 
119,254 
4.52 
9.695 
285 
156 


740,835    1.670,979  1.751,178 


Indian, 
Chinese, 
Jap'ncse 

and  All 
Others  6 
to  20  Yri 


167,651 
223 
81,810 
2,461 
1.286 
2,017 
4,971 
12,915 
51,812 
225,978 
40 
12.720 
7.969 
1,962 
7,918 
41,43: 
130,84! 

192 
37.724 
4,607 
2,032 
613 
189,246 
21,427 
150 
776 
30 
74 
11,464 
193 
14,772 
134. 
51 
14,404 
24,532 
102 
24,767 

i,2n 

169,501 
93 
82,575 
128,892 
106 
111 
123,159 
454 
8,786 
343 
130 


343 
10,944 

176 
14,100 

730 
60 


45 
1,051 

147 
.  140 
1,125 

105 

385 

287 
47 

420 
2,4.58 
3,294 

488 

137 
3,619 
1,368 
1,703 
14 

156 
7,336 
2,319 
2,855 
2,365 

101 
28,622 
2,448 
1,079 
89 

129 
5,957 
84 

322 
1,106 
6 

213 
4,629 
27 
3.627 

564 


Native 
White, 
18  to  44 
Years. 


228,673 
3L788 
•  218,:i7l 
420,982 
151 
140,134 
31,471 
48,691 
83.286 
273. 
66,812 
894,868 
513.106 
402,381 
319,059 
390,822 
178,307 
117,376 
192.910 
416,445 
434,678 
314,770 
149,994 
615,679 
74,243 
214,283 
17.845 
58.878 
345.257 
59.478 
1,213.383 
273,145 
89,009 
844.646 
301.465 
141,300 
1,159,""'" 
66, 
130,705 
105,509 
324,28' 
598,205 
62.113 
57,314 
263,362 
222,555 
223,251 
361.240 
36,493 


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 
18  to  44 
Years. 


6,182 
.  20,679 
*  4,687 
189,864 
46,740 
113.937 
6,229 
6,927 
12,300 
5,432 
17,237 
402,334 
51.657 
69,160 
37,583 
-  8,284 
15,159 
33,338 
28,824 
331,8.09 
175,939 
171,816 
2,890 
63,626 
44,568 
49.349 
9.291 
31.291 
228,193 
9,109 
897,977 
2,106 
55,217 
202,580 
13,455 
42,372 
574,707 
55,743 
1,976 
31 
5,026 

68.:"" 

19,277 
15.467 

9, 

102.786 

30.582 
133,926 
14,963 


("^(flored, 
and  All 
Others, 
18  to  44 
Years. 


13,880,182   4,471.688  2,121,814 


166,290 
6.495 
88,734 
54,676 
5,671 
3,925 
6.934 
22,731 
76,102 
218,104 
"2,335 
33,354 
15,794 
4,288 
13,585 
58,387 
144,877 
611 
49,639 
12,070 
6.112 
4,527 
192,861 
41,861 
4,421 
3,865 
2,247 
188 
24,063 
4,510 
45,001 
116,941 
1,402 
29,702 
43,013 
6,881 
54,326 
2,573 
144,107 
3,809 
93,775 
138,467 " 
3,059 
904 
125,906 
15,531 
21,215 
2,756 
3.198 


POPULATION— NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  PERCENTAGES. 


State. 

Native. 

Foreign-Boen. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

99 

0 

99 

2 

99 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

78 

7 

80 

3 

76 

1 

21 

3 

19 

7 

23 

9 

98 

7 

98 

9 

98 

9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

California.  .  .  . 

69 

8 

75 

3 

75 

3 

30 

2 

24 

7 

24 

7 

Colorado  

79 

7 

83 

1 

83 

8 

20 

3 

16 

9 

16 

2 

Connecticut.  . 

75 

4 

73 

8 

70 

4 

24 

6 

26 

2 

29 

6 

Delaware.  .  .  . 

92 

2 

92 

5 

91 

4 

7 

8 

7 

5 

8 

6 

Di.st.  of  Col.. . 

91 

9 

92 

8 

92 

5 

8 

1 

7 

2 

7 

5 

Florida  

94 

1 

95 

5 

94 

6 

5 

9 

4 

5 

5 

4 

99 

3 

99 

4 

99 

4 

7 

6 

6 

80 

3 

84 

8 

88 

9 

19 

7 

,15 

2 

13 

1 

78 

0 

79 

9 

78 

6 

22 

0 

20 

1 

21 

4 

93 

3 

94 

4 

94 

1 

6 

7 

5 

6 

5 

9 

83 

1 

86 

3 

87 

.7 

16 

9 

13 

7 

12 

3 

89 

6 

91 

4 

92 

0 

10 

4 

8 

6 

8 

0 

Kentucky .... 

96 

8 

97 

7 

98 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

.  1 

8 

Louisiana.  .  .  . 

95 

6 

96 

2 

96 

8 

4 

4 

3 

8 

3 

2 

Maine  

88 

1 

86 

6 

85 

11 

9 

13 

4 

14 

9 

Maryland. .  .  . 

91 

0 

92 

1 

91 

9 

9 

0 

7 

9 

8 

1 

Massachusetts 

70 

6 

69 

8 

68 

5 

29 

4 

30 

2 

31 

5 

Michigan.  .  .  . 

74 

0 

77 

.6 

78 

7 

26 

0 

22 

4 

21 

3 

Minnesota. . .  . 

64 

3 

71 

.1 

73 

8 

35 

7 

28 

9 

26 

2 

Mississippi  .  . 

99 

4 

99 

5 

99 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Missouri  

91 

2 

93 

0 

93 

0 

8 

8 

7 

0 

7 

0 

69 

8 

72 

.4 

74 

8 

30 

2 

27 

6 

25 

2 

Nebraska.  .  .  . 

80 

9 

83 

.4 

85 

2 

19 

1 

16 

6 

14 

8 

State. 


Nevada  

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. .  . 
New  Mexico. . 
New  York .... 
N.  Carolina..  . 
N.  Dakota.. .  . 

Ohio  

Oklalioma. . . . 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina.  .  . 
S.  Dakota. . .  . 
Tennessee. . .  . 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington.  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming .... 

Total  


FOREIGN-BORN. 


1890 . 

1900 . 

1910. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

68.9 

76 

2 

75 

9 

31 

1 

23 

8 

24.1 

80 . 8 

78 

6 

77 

5 

19 

2 

21 

4 

22.5 

77.2 

77 

1 

74 

0 

22 

8 

22 

9 

26.0 

93.0 

93 

0 

92 

9 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7.1 

73.8 

73 

9 

69 

8 

26 

2 

26 

1 

30.2 

99.8 

99 

8 

99 

7 

2 

2 

.3 

57.3 

64 

8 

72 

9 

42 

7 

35 

4 

27.1 

87.5 

89 

0 

87 

4 

12 

5 

11 

0 

12.6 

98.9 

97 

4 

97 

6 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2.4 

82.0 

84 

1 

83 

2 

18 

0 

15 

9 

16.8 

83.9 

84 

4 

81 

2 

16 

1 

15 

6 

18.8 

69.2 

68 

G 

.67 

0 

30 

8 

31 

4 

33.0 

99.5 

99 

6 

99 

6 

5 

4 

.4 

73.9 

78 

0 

82 

7 

26 

1 

22 

0 

17.3 

98.9 

99 

1 

99 

1 

1 

1 

9 

.9 

93.2 

94 

1 

93 

8 

6 

8 

5 

9 

6.2 

74.8 

80 

6 

82 

4 

25 

2 

19 

4 

17.6 

86.7 

87 

0 

86 

0 

13 

3 

13 

0 

14.0 

98.9 

99 

0 

98 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1.3 

74.8 

78 

5 

77 

6 

25 

2 

21 

5 

22.4 

97.5 

97 

7 

95 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4.7 

69.3 

75 

1 

78 

0 

30 

7 

24 

9 

22.0 

76.2 

81 

80 

1 

23 

8 

18 

8 

19.9 

85.3 

86 

4 

85 

3 

14 

^1 

~13 

6 

14.7 

Population- —  U.  S,,  1910,  Foreign  and  Negroes  in  Cities. 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  NECRO  AND  FOREiCN,  
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Native 
White  of 

Native 
.  Parent- 
1  age. 


Native 
White  of 
For'n  or 

Mixed 
P'r'ntage 


Albany.  N.  Y  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Baltimore,  Md  

Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Charleston,  S.      .  .  . 

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  O  

Cleveland.  O  

Denver,  Col.  

Detroit,  Mich  

Hartford,  Ct  

Hoboken,  N.  J  

Houston,  Tex  

Indianapolis,  Trul .  .  . 
Jersey  City,  N .  .) .  .  . 
Kansas  City,  ^  l  o  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles,  (  nl  . 
Louisville,  Ky  .  .  . 
Memphis,  Tenn 
Milwaukee,  Wis .  .  . 
Minneapolis,  Mitai. 

Mobile,  Ala  

Nashville,  Teni> .  .  .  . 

Newark,  N.  J  

New  Haven,  Cr .  .  . 
New  Orleans.  .  Lii .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Manhattan  

Bronx  

Brooklyn  

Queens  

Richmond  

Norfolk,  Va  

Omaha,  Neb  

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa ...  . 

Portland,  Ore  

Providence,  R.  I. . . 

Richmond,  Va  

Rochester,  N,  Y. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

St.  Paul.  Minn ... 
Salt  Lake  City,  Uta 
San  Antonio,  Tt'x .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Savannah,  Ga  

Seattle,  Wash  

Spokane,  Wash .... 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, . , . 
Tatoma,  Wash .... 

Toledo,  O  

Troy,  N.  Y.  

Utica,  N .  Y  

Washington,  D .  C . 
Wilmington,  Del. . . 
Yonkers,  N.  Y .  .  .  . 


38.431 
47,146 
236.053 
146.193 
90,860 
16,481 
354,379 
113,700 
87,740 
66,810 
01.309 
27,904 
10,924 
17.625 
97,772 
57.197 
94,377 
54,060 
88,449 
36.556 
48,598 
61,269 
13.562 
40,620 
71,552 
30,385 
103.186 
737.477 
312,307 
00,233 
31O..0O1 
41.658 
22,778 
21,865 
42,752 
521,911 
147,296 
38,170 
54,423 
43,860 
52,478 
189.249 
42,454 
,  18,119 
21,094 
83,558 
16,750 
'  38,810 
;  18,756 
43,817 
15,116 
52,222 
20.16'1 
19,852 
I  134.073 
i  39.712 
I  13.847 


Foreign 

born 
White. 


36,842 
4,486 
125,225 
206,937 
155,716 
5,233 
727,341 
139,817 
163,570 
37,837 
124,215 
26,316 
26,966 
8,030 
38,359 
87,152 
33,426 
26,105 
55,744 
10,755 
146,885 
78.861 
5,806 
7,174 
96,506 
37,999 
76,191 
1.371,503 
713.947 
86,432 
482.658 
63.962 
24,504 
2.846 
32.828 
414,093 
168,832 
24,710 
60,775 
6,104 
68,798 
239,170 
71,562 
22.382 
15,303 
137,556 
6,040 
19,349 
9.883 
39,787 
11,1961 
50.128 
25.714 
22,816 
37.9391 
16.600 
18,446 


Col- 
ored. 


Native  Native 
White  of  White  of 
Native    For'n  or 
Parent-  Mixed 
age.  P'r'ntage 


17,689 
2,458 
67,940 
194,953 
104,010 
2,524 
585,420 
57,887 
124,354 
24,962 
96,051 
23,617 
21,310 
4,324 
17,070 
58,161 
18,287 
17,917 
21,397 
5,069 
88,948 
60,983 
2,034 
3.002 
71,050 
30.654 
29,569 
,260,918 
782,714 
61,258 
353,750 
44,615 
18,581 
1,606 
23,429 
293,669 
114,845 
17,734 
65.310 
2,834 
40,718 
110.966 
46,748 
12.516 
9.265 
104.264 
3,319 
18,656 
7,462 
23,705 
10,158 
27,729 
14,352 
13,469 
19.520 
10,426 
14,583 


1910. 


Foreign- 
born 
White. 


1,189 
35,782 
79,739 
12.809 
1,801 
31,569 
31.435 
14,498 
6,104 
4,250 
4.129 
2.013 
164 
14.654 
15,963 
3.923 
17,662 
4.397 
39.141 
49,940 
884 
1.605 
17,067 
30,069 
6.962  j 
2,989 
78,158 
67,304 
41,125 
2,584 
1^,673 
2.764 
1,158 
20,307 
3,546 
64,024 
20,539 
9,812 
5,089 
32,252 
614 
35,853 
2,301 
514 
7,599 
17,404 
28,135 
3,856 
747 
1,065 
1,244 
1,743 
424 
246 
87,186 
9,770 
1,055 


44.473 
91.987 
261,474 
157,870 
119,692 
20,458 
445,139 
154,937 
132,314 
106.9451 
115,106 
31,011 
13,463 
37.1811 
150,593 
74,8611 
153.717! 
169.9671 
113,543; 
59,985: 
78.823i 
96,1861 
20,944 
63,687 
94.737 
37,726 
147,473: 
921,318 
344,351 
92,56t^i 
375,548  i 
80,607! 
28.243 
34,471. 
52.917 
584,008; 
176,089 
104,163 
59,966 
69,130 
74,525'; 
269.836. 
61.594 
38,152 
44,629! 
115.359 
22,634 
105.784 
54,,574: 
58.408: 
36.481! 
75,147, 
32,224 
25,869 
166.7111 
44,937 
21,640 


36.533 
6.464 
134,870 
257.104 
183.673 
4.902 
912.701 
132.190 
223,908 
61,185 
188,255 
34.824 
29,030 
11,333 
41.420 
109,101 
45,633 
74,756 
52,411 
12.138 
182,530 
116,548 
5,585 
7,151 
132,350 
49,434 
74.244 
1,820,141 
818,208 
185,146 
663,583 
120,969 
32,235 
4.318 
39.595 
496,785 
191,483 
51,009 
82,354 
7.664 
83.687 
246,946 
93,398 
34,284 
23,765 
153.781 
5,818 
61,134 
27,277 
46.912 
23,877 
59,383 
28,491 
26.882 
45,066 
19.694 
29,960 


Col- 
ored, 


18.165 
4,410 
77,043 
240.722 
118,444 
2.404 
781.217 
56.792 
195,703 
38.941 
156,565 
31,243 
27,668 
6,318 
19,767 
77,697 
25,327 
60,584 
17,436 
6.467 
111.456 
85.938 
2.208 
2.993 
1 10,655 
42,784 
27,686 
1,927,703 
1,104.019 
148,935 
571,356 
79,115 
24,-278 
3,56^ 
27,068 
382,578 
140.436 
43,780 
76,303 
4,085 

58.::: 

125.706 
56.524 
19,035 
17,407 

130.874 
3,332 
60.835 
21.220 
30.781 
21  463 
32,037 
15.432 
21.308 
24,351 
13.678 
26,590 


1.082 
51,97.S 
85,098 
14,889 
1,906 
31.009 
46.226 
19,672 
8.73S 
6.310 
5.840 
1,837 
163 
23.968 
21,870 
6,120 
23.704 
13.891 
40.538 
52.515 
1 .048 
2.736 
22.784 
36.533 
9.727 
3.661 
89.672 
97,721 
64,964 
4,330 
23,864 
3,350 
1,213 
25.099 
4,510 
85,637 
25.897 
8,262 
5,703 
46.749 
944 
44.541 
3,228 
1.306 
10.813 
16,898 
33,280 
9,441 
1,331 
1,148 
1,922 
1,930 
666 
360 
94.941 
9,102 
1,613 


UNITED  STATES  NECRO  POPULATION,  1920. 

Figures  announced  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  the  population  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  be  divided 
us  follows:  White,  192,614;  negro,  30,341;  all  other,  48.  The  white  population  constitutes  86.4  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  as  compared  with  84.6  per  cent,  in  1910. 

The  negro  population  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  108,390.  The  total  white  population  is  625,074.  T!ie 
increase  of  the  negro  population  since  1910  was  23,641,  or  27.9  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  whites  was 
151,687,  or  32  per  cent. 

The  negro  population  of  Cincinnati  was  announces!  by  the  bureau  as  29,630,  an  increase  of  9,097,  or 
50.9  per  cent.,  in  the  past  decade.    The  total  white  population  was  371,500,  an  increase  of  27,621.  or  8  per  cQut, 

The  negro  population  of  Louisville,  Ky..  decreased  404,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The  white  popula- 
tion was  194,737,  an  increase  of  11,347,  or  6.2  per  cent.  , 

Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians  and  others  in  Baltimore  numbered  362,  in  Cincinnati  71  and  Louisville  30.  j 

Other  figures  as  to  the  negro  population  of  cities  announced  by  the  Census  Bureau  are  as  follows:  ^ 

Dayton,  Ohio,  9,029.  an  increase  of  4,187,  or  86.5  per  cent.;  white  population,  143,492,  an  increase  ol  ! 
31,785,  or  28.5  per  cent.;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  38.  \ 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  390,  an  increase  of  116;  white  population,  88,242,  an  increase  of  15,749,  or  21.7 
per  cent.;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  91.  ' 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  5,256,  an  increase  of  721,  or  15.9  per  cent.;  white  population,  70,644,  an  increase  of 
11,008,  or  18.5  per  cent.;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  17. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  916.  an  increase  of  113,  or  14.1  per  cent.;  white  population,  52,226,  an  increase  of  5,811. 
or  12.5  per  cent.;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  8. 

Peoria,  111.,  2,131,  an  increase  of  562,  or  35.8  per  cent.;  white  population,  73,977,  an  increase  of  8,616. 
or  13.2  per  cent.;  Chinese.  India,ns  and  all  others,  13. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1,476,  an  increase  of  904;  white  population.  85,051,  an  increase  of  21.711.  or  34.3 
per  cent.;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  22. 
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Population  United  States — White  and  Negro. 


POPULATION   WHITE   AND   NEGRO,  1900-1910. 


1900. 

1910. 

1,001,152 

827,307 
238 

1,228,832 

908,282 
979 

l,828,t)9/ 

92,903 
1,848 
28,180 

2,138,093 

171,468 

2,009 
30.877 

122,931 

944,580 
366,856 
128 

204,354 

1,131,026 
442,891 

532 

1,311,564 

1,402,727 
11,04-i 
71,2S1 

1,574,449 

2,259,672 
21,645 
96,232 

l,485,0o.> 

529, 04 
8,570 
2.084 

2,377,549 

783,415 
11,453 
4,156 

539,700 

892,424 
15,226 
770 

799,024 

1,098,897 
15,174 

685 

908,420 

153,977 
30,697 
61 

1,114,756 

171,102 
31,181 

39 

202,322 

236,128 
94,446 
495 

184,735 

191,532 
86,702 
484 

278,718 

297,333 
230,730 
479 

331,069 

443,634 
308,669 
316 

528,542 

1,181,294 
1,034,813 
224 
2,216,33 

154.495 
293 
6,984 

752,619 

1,431.802 
1,176,987 

332 

2,6.^,121 

319,221 
651 
5,722 

161,772 

4,734,873 
85,078 
1,599 

325.594 

5,526,962 
109,049 
2,580 

4,821,550 

2,458,502 
57,505 

^,.^455 

5,638,59i 

2,639,961 
60,320 
595 

2,516,462 

2,218,667 
12,693 
493 

2,700,876 

2,209,11!:. 

14,973 

607 

2,231,853 

1    A1C  OiCi 

i,4iD,oiy 

52,-003 
2,173 

2,224,771 

1,634,352 
54,030 
2,567 

1,470,495 

1,862,309 
284,700 
159 

1,690,949 

2,027,953 
261,656 
298 

2,147,174 

729,612 
650)804 
H209 

2,289,905 

941,086 
713,874 
1,428 

1  1,381,625 

1,656,388 

1900. 

1911). 

692,226 
1,319 
921 

739,995 
1,363" 
1.013 

694,466 

742,371 

952,424 
235,064 

556 

1,062,639 
232,250 
457 

1,188,0-14 

1,295,316 

2,769,764 
31,974 
3.608 

3,324.926 
38,055 
3,435 

2,805,346 

3,366,416 

2,398,563 
15,816 
6,603 

2,785.247 
17,115 
7,8i] 

2.420,982 

2,810,173 

1  737  036 
4',959 
9,399 

2  059  2'^7 
7',084 
9,397 

1,751,394 

2,075,708 

641  200 
907',630 
2,440 

786  1 11 
1, 0091487 
1,516 

1,551,270 

1,797,111 

2  944  843 
"''l6l!234 

588 

3  134  932 
'l57',452 
951 

3,106,665 

3,293,335 

226  283 
l',523 
15,523 

360  580 
l',834 
13,639 

243,329 

376,053 

1  056  526 
6^269 
3,505 

1  180  293 
7!689 
4,232 

1,066,300 

1,192,214 

35  405 
'l34 
6,796 

74  276 
'513 
7,068 

42,335 

81,875 

410  791 
'662 
135 

429  906 
"  '564 
102 

411,588 

430,572 

1  812  317 
'  69 '844 
1,508 

2  445  894 
'  89^760 
1.513 

1,883,669 

2,537,167 

180-  207 

lieio 

13,493 

304  594 
l',628 
21,079 

195,310 

327,301 

7  156  881 
'  99^232 
12,781 

0  ,i7Dl4»S-*d 

134,191 
12,578 

7,268,894 

9,113.614 

624,469 
5,738 

1,500,511 
697,843 
7,933 

1,893.810 

2,206,287 

311,712 
286 
7,148 

569,855 
617 
6.584 

319,146 

577,056 

4,060.204 
96,901 
440 

4,654.897 
111.452 

772 

4,157,545 

4,767,121 

State  and  Race 

ATa.— White,...  . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Ariz. — White .  .  . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Ark.— White...  . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Cal.— White... . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Col.— White .... 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Conn. — White .  . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Del. — White .... 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Dis.  C— White 

Negro  

All  Other  

Total  

Florida — White. 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Ga.— White  

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Idaho— White .  . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

111.— White  

Negro  

All  Other  

Total  

Ind.— White.... 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Iowa — White . . . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Kansas — White . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Ky.— White  

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

La. — White. . . . . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  


riTATE  AND  KACE 


Maine — V^^iite . 

Negro.  

All  other  


Total . 


Md.— White . 

Negro  

All  other . . 
Total . . .  , 


Mass.— White . 

Negro  

All  other . .  .  . 


Total  

Mich. — Wliite .  . 

Negro  .  .  .  . 

All  other  

Total  

Minn. — White.  . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Miss. — White . . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  


Mo.— White . 

Negro  

All  other . . 
Total . .  . 


Mont.— White . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

Neb.— White .  .  . 

Negro   . 

All  other  

Total  


Nev.— White. 

Negro  

All  other  . .  . 
Total  


N.  H.— W^hite. 

Negro  

All  other . .  .  . 
Total  


N.  J.— White . . , 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  

N.  M.— White. 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  


N.  "S^.— White. , 

Negro  

All  other . .  .  . 
Total  


N.  C— White. . 

Negro  , 

All  other .... 
Total   , 

N.  Dak.— White 
Negro. . . 
All  other 


Total  

Ohio — V/hite . 

Negro  

All  other  . .  . 
Total..  .  . 


tSTATE  AND  iiACE 


Okla.— White. 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  


Ore. — White  

Negro  

All  other  

Total  


Penn. — White. 

Negro  

All  other . .  .  , 


Total . 


a.  I.— White . 

Negro  

All  other . .  . 
Total  


S.  C— White. 

Negro  

All  other . . . 
Total  


S.  Dak.— White, 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  


Tenn. — White . 

Negro  

All  other . . . . 
Total  


Texp.s— White . 

Negro  

All  other . . . . 
Total  

Utah— White . . 

Negro  

All  other .... 
Total  


Vt.— White. . 

Negro  

All  other . , 


Total . 


Va.  — White. . 

Negro  

All  other . , 


Total . 


Wash.— White . 

Negro  

All  other .... 
Total  


W.  Va.— White . 

Negro  

All  other  

Total  


Wis.— White. . 

Negro  

All  other . . . 
Total  


Wyo. — White . 

Negro  , 

All  other . . . , 
Total  


Total  United 
States: 

White  

Negro  

All  other . . 
Grand  Total . . . 


670,204 
55,684 
64,503 


790,391 

394,582 
1,105 
17,849 


6,141,664 
156,845 
3.""" 


6,302,115 


419,050 
9,092 


414 


428,556 


557 
782,321 


1,340,316 

380,714 
465 
20,391 


1,540,186 
480,243 


2,020,616 

2,426,669 
620,722 
1.319 


3,048,710 

272,465 
672 
3,612 


276,749 
342,771 


1,192,855 
660,722 

607 


496,304 
2,514 
19.285 


915,233 
43,499 


2,057,911 
2,542 
8,589 


2,069,042 

89,051 
940 
2,540 


92,5.'^1 


56.809,196 
8,833,994 
351,385 


75,994,575 


81,731,957 
9,827,763 
412,546 
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STATISTICS 

(For  names  of  Mayors, 


OF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

see  special  table  at  end  of  this  table) . 


Akron,  Ohio  

Albany.  N.  Y  

Allen  town,  Pa  

Altoona,  Pa  

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ga  

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

Augusta,  Ga  

Aurora,  111  

Austin,  Tex  

Baltimore;  Md.  .  .  , 
Bay  City,  Mich. . . 

Bayonne,  N.  J  , 

Bellingham,  Wash . . 
Berlceley,  Cal. . . 

Bethlehem,  Pa  

Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Birmingham,  Ala 

Boise,  Idaho  

Boston,  Mass  

Bridgeport,  Conn 
Brockton,  Mass . , 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.... 
Butte,  Mont.  .  .  . 
Cambridge,  Mass 
Camden,  N.  J ,  .  . 

Canton,  Ohio  

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Charleston,  S.  C . .  . 

Charlotte,  N.  C  

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Chester,  Pa  

Chicago,  III  

Cincinnati,  Ohio .  .  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio...  . 
Col' do  Springs,  Col. 
Columbia,  S.  C .  . .  . 
Columbus,  Ohio.  .  . 
Covington,  Ky.  .  .  . 

Dallas,  Tex  

Davenport,  Iowa... 
Dayton,  Ohio. ..... 

Denver,  Col  

Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Deti  oit,  Mich  

Dul)uaue,  Iowa. . .  . 
Duliith,  Minn.  .... 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Kast  rit.  Louis,  III. . 

Eliz:\beth,  N.  J  

Elmira,  N.  Y  

El  Viiso,  Tex  

Erie,  Pa  

Evansville,  Ind .... 

Eve'-elt,  Mass  

Everett,  Wash  

Fall  River,  Mass. . . 
Fitcfiburg,  Mass.  .  . 

Flint,  Mich  

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. .  . 

Fresno,  Cal  

Galveston.  Tex.  .  .  . 

Garv,  Ind  

GrVl  Rapids,  Mich. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Hartford,  Conn. .  .  . 
Haverhill,  Mass...  . 
Highland  P'k,  Mich, 
Hoboken,  N.  J .  .  .  . 
Holyoke.  Mass.  .  .  . 
Huntington,  W.  Va, 
Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Jackson,  Mich  

Jacksonville,  Fla. . . 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  . 
Jersey  City^.  J... 

Jonnstown,  i'a  

Joliet,  111  

Kalamazoo,  Mich . . 
Kansa«  f'.itv.  Kan  , 


Tax  Levy. 


Dollars. 
1.76  per  100 
2,827,372 
782,239 
355,200 
618,335 
16.25  per  1,000 
3,272,056 
34.53 
995,089 
343,969 
615,372 
22,000,000 
1,144,068 
3,129,685 
13  mills 


554,272 
1,856,689 
1.50  per  100 
.015  mills 
36,516,863 
6,980,248 
1,674,813 
17,783,040 
440,000 
3,929,675 
1,282,234 
698,032 
462,000 
50  mills 
.45  per  100 
1.25  per  100 

'  "84,973,668 
5,075,865 
8,570,445 
32.41 
440,000 
7.03 
793,706 


27.00  per  1,000 
1,510.590 


2,032,000 
35,086,359 
15.50  per  1.000 
1.184,000 
1 ,876,494 
602,600 
2,263,223 
496,400 
1.96 
1,193,206 


1,119,542 
126,600 
4,084,987 
1,321,313 
26.00 
54.5 


2.03 
1.92 
.56 

20.01  per  1,000 
760,000 
4,879,625 
1,319,896 
2,568,409 
3,302,401 
2,043,497 
458,308 
1.60 
600,000 
18  mills 
462,472 
11,462,018 
810,998 
564,995 
545,288 
2.47  per  100 


Budget. 


Dollars. 
2,793,429 
3,137,372 
735,834 
547,984 
618,335 


3,978,894 
^  872,937 
1,563,897 
700,000 
921,474 


1,038,600 
2,441,134 
160,000 
650,000 
554,272 
2,595,673 


328,343 
40,659,426 
7,644,215 
1,414,849 
23,635,084 

424,500 
2,722,849 
1,904,286 
1,158,436 

980,162 
1,231.087 

588,000 
1,290,000 

533,500 
131,943,672 
9,548,469 


615,790 
1,020,362 
2,822,991 
1,123,546 


709,600 
1,925,504 
4,221,000 
2,465,000 
69,628,223 

552,665 
1,304,000 
1,873,052 

634,100 
2,263,223 

496,400 

913,416 
1,193,206 


1.087,504 
219,335 
4,414,687 
1,804,384 
2,500.000 
825,000 


565,000 
1,454,086 

889,198 
3,829,431 
1,062,516 
6,485,240 


1.354,079 
2,411.953 
2,308,977 
526,000 
3,500,000 
979.110 
1,461,142 
646,889 
13,710.539 
878,680 
596,579 
585,336 
105,401 
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Name. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Knoxville,  Tenn . .  . 

Lancaster,  Pa  

Lansing,  Mich  

Lawrence,  Mass.  .  . 

Lexington,  Ky  

Lima,  Ohio  

Lincoln,  Neb  

Little  Rock,  Ark. . . 

Lorain,  Ohio  

Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 

Louisville,  Ky  

Lowell,  Mass  

Lynn,  Mass  

Macon,  Ga.  

Maiden,  Mass  

Manchester,  N.  H.. 
McKeesport,  Pa.  .  . 

Memphis,  Tenn  

Milwaukee,  Wis.  .  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala  

Montgomery,  Ala. . 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.. 
Nashville,  Tenn .... 

Newark,  N.J  

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Castle,  Pa. . .  . 
New  Haven,  Conn . 
New  Orleans,  La. . . 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Oakland,  Cal  

Ok'homa  City,  Okla 

Omaha,  Neb  

Orange,  N.  J  

Oshkosh,  Wis  

Pasadena,  Cal  

Passaic,  N.  J  

Paterson,  N.  J  

Pawtucket,  R.I... 

Peoria,  111  

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia  


Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Pittsfield,  Mass. . . 

Portland,  Me  

Portland,  Ore.  .  .  . 
Portsmouth,  Va... 
Providence,  R.  I. . 

Pueblo,  Col  

Quincy,  Mass .... 

Reading,  Pa  

Richmond,  Va  

Roanoke,  Va  

Rochester,  N.  Y .  . 

Rockford,  111  

Sacramento,  Cal . . 
Saginaw,  Mich .  .  . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo .  .  , 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  .  . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  . 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Diego,  Cal .  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Jose,  Cal  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Savannah,  Ga  

Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

Scranton,  Pa  

Seattle,  Wash  

Shreveport,  La ... . 
Sioux  City,  Iowa . . . 
Somerville,  Mass . . . 
South  Bend,  Ind. . . 
Spokane,  Wash. . . . 

Springfield,  111  

Springfield,  Mass... 

Springfield,  Mo  

Springfield,  Ohio. . . 

Superior,  Wis  

Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . , 
Tacoma,  Wash .... 


In- 
cor- 
por- 
ated. 


1853 
1815 
1818 
1858 
1853 
1832 
1871 
1871 
1831 
1894 
1851 
1824 
1836 
1850 
1832 
1882 
1846 
1891 
1849 
1846 
1867 
1814 
1837 
1892 
1806 
1836 
1847 
1871 
1869 
1784 
1805 
1899 
1653 
1854 
1891 
1857 
1872 
1853 
1886 
1873 
1851 
1886 
1845 
1871 

1816 

1891 
1832 
1851 
1858 
1832 
1873 
1889 
1847 
1782 
1884 
1834 
1852 
1863 
1889 
1853 
1822 
1854 
1837 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1789 
1798 
1866 
1869 
1839 
1857 
1871 
1865 
1883 
1840 
1852 
1855 
1850 
1889 
1848 
1875 


Popula- 
tion. 


324,410 
77,818 
53,150 
57,327 
94,270 
41,534 
41,306 
54,934 
64,997 
37,295 
575,480 
234,891 
112,479 
99,148 
52,995 
49,103 
78,200 
45,975 
162,351 
457,147 
380,498 
60,777 
43,464 
42,726 
118,342 
414,216 
121,217 
59,316 
44,938 
162,390 
387,408 
36,213 
5,621,151 
216.361 
91,258 
191,601 
33,239 
33,162 
45,334 
63,824 
135,866 
64,248 
76,121 
41,707 

588,193 
41,751 
69,196 

258,2?>8 
54,387 

23/,o95 
42,9u8 
47,611 

107,784 

171,667 
50,842 

295,850 
65,651 
65,857 
61,903 
77,735 

773^000 

234,595 

161,308 
74,683 

508,410 
39,604 

118,110 
83,252 
88,723 

137,783 

315,362 
43,874 
71,227 
93^33 
70,983 

101,204 
59,183 

129,563 
39,620 
60.840 
39,624 

171,647 


Area, 

Square 
Miles. 


62.5 
26. 
2. 
11.25 
7.15 
5.01 
7.71 
12.41 
16.45 
9.74 
365. 
26.3 
14.06 
11.33 
10. 
4.8 
33.9 
3.5 
19.87 
25.8 
53.28 
19.9 
6.83 
4.21 
18.2 
23.2 
19.39 
14. 
8.2 
22.4 
198.25 
10.50 
326.9 
60.25 
18. 
37.8 
3.4 
8.51 
15.11 
3.26 
5.38 
8.94 
9.41 
6.1 
129 

42.21 

41.40 
21.57 
66.3 

6. 
18.28 
11.42 
28.12 

9.36 
26. 

9. 
32.64 
10.27 
13.9 
18. 
13.87 
61.37 
54.50 
36. 
78.8 
46.5 

8.75 
51.54 

6.8 

8.05 
20.5 
94.5 
13.50 
47. 

4.22 
15.74 
39.25 

8.66 
39.9 

7.87 
11.5 
42.2 
19.2 
53. 


Net  Funded 
Debt  (Less 
Sinking 
Fund) . 


Dollars. 
7,059,759 


764,000 
1,799,496 


933,590 
815,391 
669,000 
1,056,000 
909,209 
33,875,887 


3,673,112 


1,690,809 

.  1,407, 
1,399,888 
737,954 

11,481,688 

18,254,800 

25,458,080 
5,000,000 
2,949,000 
4,024,050 
9,000,000 

33,584,605 
8,529,051 
3,293,383 
431,000 
6,044.945 

39,898,000 
2,953,013 
1,015,210,809 
7,222,860 
4,048,583 

20,612,147 
1,108,231 
1,401,150 
1,658,250 
2,924,641 
3,902,971 
5,423,555 
304,000 
3,415,315 
137,676,339 

54,347,391 
2,678,0n0 
3,803,603 

20,082,165 
2,324,000 

13,3u6,062 
777,000 
2,171,151 
2,035,775 

12,306,698 
1,957,081 

25,738,289 
965,101 


Total 
Realty 
Assessed 
Valuations. 


Dollars. 
228,774,416 


30,568,340 
43,602,321 


1,700,000 
411,186 
12,815,630 
10,790,000 

6,672,575 


49,015,000 
628,000 
5,783,069 
3,710,645 
4,918,026 
1,818,305 
16,639,400 
2,525,000 
984,900 


984,821 
4,417,948 

600,000 
8.810.728 
95,615 
1,954.385 
1,565,905 


4.801,984 


24,691,852 
45,703,860 
13,885,510 
31,319,830 
55,979,945 
636,147,965 
245,000,000 
80,878,100 
84,664,160 
33,500,000 
35,236,500 
109,454,552 
42,000,000 
136,503,000 
203,762,080 
175,696,283 
28,873,434 
18,648,733 
44,660,133 
100,000,000 
407,866,397 
88,773,100 
58,019,503 
27,316,180 
188,805,399 
270,000,000 
72,160,523 
8,626,121,707 
163,314,120 
100,000,000 
38,563,872 
24,298,970 
29,843,525 
73,363,977 
55,655,995 
128.383.794 
53,120,740 
39,037,820 
32,649,427 
1,805,494,000 

814,135,350 
41,943,600 
89,400,000 

312,802,920 
18,750,000 
24,001,260 
32,000,000 
54,484,300 
68,695,788 

137,166,572 
25,000,000 

286,455,340 
40,399,817 


95,382,599 
45,399,780 
765,722.674 
140,000.000 
150,000.000 


794,080,928 
36,794,575 
86,470.029 
61,414,721 

142,103,742 

108,005,635 
196,295,393 
75,000,000 
54,677,904 


128,275,000 
81,790,423 
54,876,291 

180,060,760 
14.231,396 
92,035,090 
37,521,688 


57,001,290 


Tax-  Levy. 


Dollars. 

4,378,000 


817,690 
1,628,802 


2.24 
410,112 
37  mills 
33.45  mills 
15.96  per  1,000 
9,960,125 
4,526,111 
2,860,227 
2,781,782 
571,000 
1,264,269 
1,989,354 
9H  mills 
3,003,000 
10,793,625 
14,619,111 
1.10 
314,910 
1,254,012 
17.00  per  1,000 
18,198,871 
3,985,785 
1,382,694 
12^  mills 
3,555,864 
4,558,000 
2,048,393 
214,183,327 
3,771,630 
9  hi  mills 
5,305,849 
1,003,486 
1,019,867 
733,640 
1,513,858 
3,664,380 
1,479,783 
5  37 
1,019,041 
2.85  per  100 
/  19  mills  on  land  1 
\  13.3  on  buildings  j 
1,006,735 
2,990,000 
3,941.316 
786,000 
7.275,013 
20.90  per  1,000 
1,455,940 
824,349 
2,880,498 
550.000 
6,886,774 
617,456 


Budget. 

Dollars. 
4,153,500 


560,962 
1.001,725 


1,036,710 
262,699 
641,100 
561,000 
587,474 
11,893,537 
4,846,066 
2, "956 .4 19 
2,457,272 
820,000 
1,225,892 
1,802,695 
655.795 
2,342.372 
20,603,433 
11,327,123 
525,000 
875,000 
1,756,329 
2,000,000 
11,319,596 
2,728,422 
1,854,748 
370,000 
4,575,116 


2,467,853 
273,689,485 
4,515,591 
1,611,119 
2,060,000 

993,750 
1,019,867 

959,990 
1,762,510 
3,664,380 
1,514,679 

965,960 
1,132,891 
54,285,122 

17.913,838 
1,350,519 
2,952,357 
4,399,747 

783,472 
8,091,917 

526,731 


1,226,023 
1.25  per  100 
11,792.129 
7.819,004 
2.25 


3.08 
1.52 
2.252,976 
1.185,400 
3.313.555 
I  15.42  per  1,000  (1) 
\  10.794  perl, 000(b) 
7.714,683 
mills 
942,100 


2.16  per  1,000 
1,550,062 
27,182,219 
4,396,825 
27.70 
407,715 
2,186,131 


1,359,110 


1,272,206 
6,123,634 
728,000 
8,758,899 
1,505,691 


1,519,000 
736,906 
19,706,694 
10,588,867 

3,150,469 


19,551,476 
452,000 
2,729,989 
1.852,000 
2,381,793 
}  1,512,687 
19.590,874 
458,000 
433,000 


891,995 
2,067,321 
1,928,258 
6,241,506 
.  616,170 

698,269 


1,951,185 


Statistics  of  American  Cities;  Mayors  of  Cities, 
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STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 


Name. 


In- 

cor- 
p  or- 
ated. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Area, 
Square 
Miles. 


Net  Funded 
Debt  (Less 
Sinlcing 
Fund) . 


Total 
Realty 


Valuations. 


Tax  Levy. 


Budget. 


Tampa,  Fla  

Taunton,  Mass.  .  . 

Toledo,  Ohio  

Topeka,  Kan  

Trenton,  N.  J  

Troy,  N.  Y  

Tulsa,  Okla  

Utica,  N.  Y  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Waterbury,  Conn .  . 
Waterloo,  Iowa. . .  . 
West  Hoboken,  N.J 
WTieeling,  W.  Va... 

Wicaita,  Kan  

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa... 
Williamsport,  Pa. . . 
Wilmington,  Del. . . 
Woonsocket,  R.  I .  . 
Worcester,  Mass. .  . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y  

York,  Pa  

Youngstown,  Ohio.. 


1887 
1864 
1837 
1857 
1792 
1816 

i832 
1802 
1853 
1868 
1888 
1836 
1871 
1871 
1866 
1832 
1888 
1848 
1872 
1887 
1868 


51,252 
37,137 

243,109 
50,022 

119,389 
72,013 
72,075 
94,136 

437,571 
91,416 
36,230 
40,068 
56,208 
72,128 
73,828 
36,198 

110,168 
43,496 

179,741 

100,266 
47,512 

132.358 


8.6 
50  V 
31.74 
16.  - 
10. 
9.33 
8.51 
10.55 
69.24 
28.2 
13.57 
1.50 
3.2 
20.84 
4.50 
7.50 
11.29 

8.8 
38.41 
21.25 
3.51 
36.0 


Dollars. 
2,529,217 

553,677 
10,758,485 

950,000 


Dollars. 
25,595,136 
25,321,570 
432,445,520 
63,177.613 


Dollars. 
25,50  per  1,000 
1,069,729 
2.900,000 
10.7  mills 


Dollars. 
1,043,817 
1,333,503 
3,556,000 
721,000 


3,826,037 
2,820,142 
2,876,722 
2,152,627 


61,916,604 
60,239,820 
87,795,495 
426,623,630 


1,362,542 
10  mills 
2,181,606 
20,467,301 


2,091,075 
733,685 
2,705,157 
19,709,292 


1,052,285 
750,000 
2,096,284 
3,876,466 
1.671,709 
261,186 
6,385,100 
3,616,515 
5,845,245 
11,058,674 
789,099 
7,066,934 


28,823,988 
26,175,214 
59,316,000 
70,456,248 
77,000,000 
26,285,178 

108,958,675 
41,523,650 

167,603,800 

160,869,445 
32,500 

243.000.000 


331.785 
35.10 
.60  per  100 
27.50  per  1,000 

10  mills 
13  mills 

1,896,103 
785,092 
5,462,531 
4,244,716 

11  mills 
1,460,000 


387,150 
919,380 
793,539 


240,975 
2,512,491 
1,474,485 
5,254,073 
6,134,768 

418,895 
1,120,000 


MAYORS  OF  CHIEF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

(Cities  in  italics  have  commission  form  of  government.) 


Cities. 


Akron,  Ohio  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Baltimore,  Md  

Bayonne,  N.  J  

Birmingham,  Ala .  . . 

Boston,  Mass  

Bridgeport,  Conn. .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Camden,  N.  J  

Canton,  Ohio  

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio. . . . 
Dallas,  Texas .  . .  .\ 

Dayton,  Ohio  

Denver,  Col  

Des  Moines,  la  

Detroit,  Mich  

Duluth,  Minn  

Elizabeth,  N.  J  

El  Paso,  Texas  

Erie,  Pa  

Evansville,  Ind  

Fall  River,  Mass.  .  . 

Flint,  Mich  

Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  .  . 
Fort  Worth,  Texas .  . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Harrisburg,  Pa  

Hartford,  Conn  

Houston,  Texas  

Indianapolis,  Ind..  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. . .  . 
Kansas  City,  Kan.. . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 
Knoxville,  Tenn .... 

Lawrence,  Mass  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Louisville.  Ky  

Lowell,  Mass  

Lynn,  Mass. . .  

Manchester,  N.  H... 
Memphis,  Tenn  


Mayor. 


W.  J.  Lamb,  R. 
J.  R.  Watt,  R. 
Jas.  L.  Key,  D. 
W.  F.  Broening,  R. 
W.  H.  Axford,  D. 
(Commission). 
A.  J.  Peters,  N.  P. 

C.  B.  Wilson,  R. 

G.  S.  Buck.  N.  P. 

E.  W.  Quinn. 
Chas.  H.  Ellis,  R. 

H.  R.  Witter,  D. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  R. 
J.  Galvin,  R. 
H.  L.  Davis.  R. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  R. 

F.  W.  Wozencrap,  D. 
J.  M.  Switzer.  N.  P. 

D.  C.  Bailey,  N.  P. 
H.  H.  Barton,  N.  P. 
J.  Couzens,  N.  P. 

C.  R.  Magney.  N.  P. 
Victor  Mravlag,  R. 
Chas  ■  Davis,  D. 
AI.  B.  Kitts,  D. 
Benj.  Bosse.  D. 
James  H.  Kay,  R. 

E.  W.  Atwood,  R. 
W.  S.  Cutshall.  R. 
.V.  D.  Davis,  D. 

John  McNabb,  N.  P. 

G.  A.  Hoverter,  R. 
Newton  C.  Brainard,  R. 
A.  E.  Amerman,  D. 

C.  W.  Jewett,  R. 
Frank  Hague,  N.  P. 

H.  A.  Mindenhall,  N.  P. 
J.  Cowgill,  D. 

E.  W.  Neal,  R. 
Wm.  P.  White,  N.  P. 
M.  P.  Snyder,  N.  P. 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  R. 
P.  D.  TliomDson,  N.  P. 
W.  H.  Creamer.  N.  P. 
M.  Verretti,  D. 
Robert  Paine,  D. 


Cities. 


Milwaukee,  Wis  

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Nashville,  Tenn  

Newark,  N.  J.  ...>..  . 
New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

New  Orleans,  La  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Norfolk,  Va  

Oakland,  Cal  

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . 

Omaha,  Neb  

Pater  son,  N.J  

Peoria,  111  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Portland,  Ore  

Providence,  R.  I  

Reading,  Pa  

Richmond,  Va  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

St.  Louis.  Mo  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

San  Antonio,  Tex. .  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

Savannah,  Ga  

Schenectady.  N.  Y.. . 

Scranton,  Pa  

Seattle,  Wash  

Somerville,  Mass. . . . 

Spokane,  Wash  

Springfield,  Mass. .  .  . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Tacoma,  Wash..  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Trsnton,  N.  J.  

Utica,  N.  Y  

Wasbington,  D.  C  

Waterbury,  Conn. .  . , 
Wilmington,  Del ..... 

Worcester,  Mass  

Yonkers,  N.  Y  

Youngstown,  Ohio..  . 


Mayor. 


Dan.  W.  Hoan,  Soc. 
J.  E.  Meyers,  N.  P. 
Wm.  Gupton,  N.  P. 

C.  P.  Gillen,  N.  P. 
Chas.  S.  Ashley,  Citiz. 

D.  E.  Fitzgerald,  D. 
A.  J.  McShane,  D. 
J.  F.  Hylan,  D. 

A.  L.  Roper,  N.  P. 
J.  L.  Davie,  Prog. 
J.  C.  Walton,  D. 

E.  P.  Smith,  D. 

F.  J.  Van  Noort,  D. 
E.  N.  Woodruff,  R. 
J.  H.  Moore.  R. 

E.  V.  Babcock,  N.  P. 

G.  L.  Baker,  N.  P. 
Jos.  H.  Gainer,  D. 
J.  K.  Stauffer,  R. 
Geo.  Ainslie,  D. 

H.  H.  Edgerton,  R. 

E.  Marshall,  R. 
H.  W.  Kiel,  R. 

L.  C.  Hodgson,  N.  P. 
S.  C.  Bell,  N.  P. 
Jas.  Rolph  jr.,  N.  P. 
C.  C.  Neslen,  D. 
M.  M.  Stewart,  D. 

G.  R.  Lunn,  D. 

A.  T.  Connell,  N.  P. 

H.  M.  Caldwell.  N.  P. 
Chas.  W.  Eldridge,  R. 
C.  A.  Fleming,  N.  P. 
Edw.  F.  Leonard,  R. 
H.  H.  Farmer,  R. 

C.  M.  Ridden,  N.  P. 
C.  Schrieber.  N.  P. 

F.  W.  Donnelly,  D. 
J.  O'Connor,  R. 

L.  Brownlow,  D. 
W.  H.  Sandland,  R. 
W.  G.  Taylor,  R. 

W.  J.  Wallin,  R. 
F.  J.  Warnock,  R. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST. 

At  the  opening,  at  Boston,  Dec.  1,  1920,  of  their  quadrennial  convention.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  He  is 
the  council's  fifth  President,  and  his  term  is  for  four  years.  The  organization  includes  thirty  denomina- 
tions, with  a  total  membershio  of  more  than  20.000,000. 

Dr.  Speer  succeeds  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  who  is  a  secretary  of  the  Metho- 
dist Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  President  WiLson  sent  a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  council,  addressing  it 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  of  New  York  City,  General  Secretary  of  the  council. 
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IMPEACHMENTS  IN   UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  II.,  Section  IV.,  provides  that  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  may  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors:  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate 
the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments;  that  the  Vice  President  shall  preside  at  impeachments  except  when 
the  President  is  tried,  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  preside;  and  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  must  vote  for  conviction  before  a  person  impeached  shall  be  deemed  guUty.  Only 
eight  persons  have  been  impeached  and  tried  before  the  Senate,  and  only  two  of  them  have  been  convicted. 
The  record  is  as  follows: 

William  Blount,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  impeached  July  7,  1797,  for  conspiring  to  wage  war  with 
Spain  m  favor  of  Great  Britain,  to  excite  the  Cherokee  Indians  ,against  Spain,  and  to  create  disaffection 
among  the  Indians  toward  the  United  States;  trial  Dec.  17,  1798,  to  Jan.  14,  1799;  vote,  11  guilty.  14  not 
guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire; 
l^Po''^^^®^  ^^^^  drunkenness  and  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the  statutes;  trial  March  3  to  March  12. 
l»Od;  vote,  19  guilty,  7  not  guilty;  verdict,  guilty;  punishment,  removal  from  office. 

Samuel  Chase,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  impeached  1804  for  mis- 
conduct at  trials  of  persons  charged  with  breach  of  the  Sedition  Law;  trial  Nov.  30,  1804,  to  March  1,  1805; 
vote,  9  guilty,  30  not  guilty,  and  15  guilty,  19  not  guilty,  on  different  counts;  verdict,  acquittal. 

James  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri;  impeached 
tyrannous  treatment  of  counsel,  1830;  trial  May  11  to  May  30,  1830,  and  from  Dec.  13,  1830,  to  Jan. 
31, -1831;  vote.  22  guilty,  21  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

W est  H.  Humphreys,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  St>ates  for  the  District  of  Tennessee,  im- 
peached 1862  for  supporting  the  secession  movement  and  unlawfully  acting  as  Judge  of  the  Confederate; 
District  Court;  trial  May  22  to  June  26,  1862;  vote,  32  guilty,  4  not  guilty;  verdict,  guilry;  punishment, 
removal  from  office. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  impeached  for  usurpation  of  the  law,  corrupt  use 
of  the  veto  power,  interference  at  elections  and  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  trial,  March  30  to  May  26. 
1868;  vote,  guilty,  35,  not  guilty,  19;  verdict,  acquittal. 

William  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  impeached  for  accepting  bribes;  trial 
April  5  to  Aug.  1,  1876;  vote,  guilty,  5,  not  guilty,  25;  verdict,  acquittal. 

Charles  Swayne,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Florida;  impeached 
1905  for  misconduct  in  office;  trial  Feb.  6  to  Feb.  27,  1905;  vote,  55  guilty,  37  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  Associate  Judge  of  United  States  Commerce  Court,  was  impeached  July  11,  1912, 
on  thirteen  articles  charging  him  with  corrupt  collusion  with  coal  mine  owners  and  railroad  officials  while 
in  office.  The  Senate  began  his  trial  Dec.  3,  1912,  and  ended  Jan.  13,  1913.  Verdict,  guilty;  removed 
from  office. 


1915  '^^^^  District  Judge  Alston  G.  Dayton  was  impeached.    Proceedings  dropped  Marcb 


ANTIDOTES  FOR  POISONS. 

First.    Send  for  a  physician. 

Second.    Induce  vomiting,  by  tickling  throat  with  feather  or  finger.    Drink  hot  water  or  str* 
mustard  and  water.    Swallow  sweet  oil  or  whites  of  eggs. 
Acids  are  antidotes  for  alkalies,  and  vice  versa. 


WHEN  THE  BOAT  OVERTURNS. 


Don't  go  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  without  being  assured  that  there  a,re  life-saving  buoys  or  cushions 
aboard  sufficient  to  float  all  on  board  in  case  of  an  upset  or  collision.  All  persons  should  be  seated  before 
leaving  shore,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  exchange  seats  in  midstream  or  to  put  a  foot  on  the  «dge  or 
gunwale  of  the  boat  to  exchange  seats.  Where  the  waters  become  rough  from  a  sudden  squall  or  passing 
steamers  never  rise  in  the  boat,  but  settle  down  as  close  to  the  bottom  as  possible,  and  keep  cool  until  the 
rocking  danger  is  passed.  If  overturned,  a  woman's  skirts,  if  held  out  by  her  extended  arms,  while  she 
uses  her  feet  as  if  climbing  stairs,  will  often  hold  her  up  while  a  boat  may  pull  out  from  the  shore  and  save 
her,  A  non-swimmer,  by  drawing  his  arms  up  to  his  side  and  pushing  down  with  widely  extended  hands, 
while  stair-climbing  or  treading  water  with  his  feet,  may  hold  himself  several  minutes,  often  when  a  single 
minute  means  a  life;  or  throwing  out  his  arms,  dog  fashion,  forward,  overhand  and  pulling  La,  as  If  reaching 
for  something — that  may  bring  him  in  reach  of  help. 


RULES  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 

Crawl  on  the  floor.  The  clearest  air  is  the  lowest  in  the  room.  Cover  head  with  woollen  wrap,  wet 
if  possible.    Cut  holes  for  the  eyes.    Don't  get  excited. 

Ex-Chief  Hugh  Bonner,  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  gives  the  f oUowing  rules  applying  to  houses, 
flats,  hotels,  etc.: 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  location  of  hall  windows  and  natural  escapes.  Learn  the  lociition  of 
exits  to  roofs  of  adjoining  buildings.  Learn  the  position  of  all  stairways,  particularly  the  top  landing  and 
scuttle  to  the  roof.  Should  you  hear  cry  of  "fire,"  and  .columns  of  smoke  fill  the  rooms,  above  all  KEEP 
COOL,  Keep  the  doors  of  rooms  shut.  Open  windows  from  the  top.  Wet  a  towel,  stuff  it  in  the  mouth, 
breathe  through  it  instead  of  nose,  so  as  not  to  inhale  smoke.  Stand  at  a  window  and  g_et  benefit  of  outside 
air.    If  room  fills  with  smoke  keep  close  to  floor  and  crawl  along  by  the  wall  to  the  windov>^. 

Do  not  jump  unless  the  blaze  behind  is  scorching  you.  Do  not  even  then  if  the  firemen  with  scaling 
ladders  are  coming  up  the  building  or  are  near.  Never  go  to  the  roof,  unless  as  a  last  resort  and  you  know 
there  is  escape  from  it  to  adjoining  buildings.  In  big  buildings  fire  always  goes  to  the  top.  Do  not  jump 
through  flame  within  a  building  without  first  covering  the  head  with  a  blanket  or  heavy  clotliing  and  gauging 
the  distance.  Don't  get  excited;  try  to  recall  the  means  of  exit,  and  if  any  firemen  are  in  sight  DON'T 
JUMP. 

If  the  doors  of  each  apartment,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  were  closed  e\  ery  night  before 
the  occupants  retired  there  would  not  be  such  a  rapid  spread  of  flames. 


MARCH'S  WEATHER  TIP. 

According  to  temperature  figures  taken  at  New  Haven  since  1778  the  entire  spring  has  been  warm  or 
cold  according  as  March  has  been  warm  or  cold  in  115  years;  in  12  years  when  March  has  been  warm  or 
cold  the  spring  has  been  normal,  and  in  only  8  out  of  139  years  has  the  Spring  been  the  opposite  of  March, 

Therefore  forecasts  of  Spring  weather  based  on  March  weather  prove  correct  forecasts  in  83  per  cent, 
of  the  years;  in  only  6  per  cent,  are  they  entirely  wrong,  or,  omitting  the  twelve  indecisive  cases,  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  indications  verify. 


Benefactions  of  1920. 
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BENEFACTIONS  OF  1920. 


The  public  gifts  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  through  his 
boards,  exceeded  in  1920  those  of  any  other  person  or 
institution.  He  brought  the  endowment  of  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  up  to  $63,- 
763,357,  in  commemoration  of  his  late  wife,  the  funds 
to  be  devoted  to  bettering  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children  throughout  the  world.  She  worked  chiefly 
through  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
That  gift  brought  the  total  of  announced  contribu- 
tions to  charities  and  works  of  public  welfare  to 
above  $475,000,000.  Some  of  the  prominent  items 
in  round  numbers  are:  Testified  tain  1915  by  his  son, 
§250,000,000;  from  1915  to  November,  1920,  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  $82,000,000;  General  Education 
Board,  $70,000,000;  Rockefeller  Institute,  $10,000- 
000.  Announced  in  December:  The  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial,  $63,000,000.  Grand  total, 
$475,000,000. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave  $6,000,000  to 
the  London  University  College  Hospital  and  Medical 
School,  for  teaching  and  research. 

George  Eastman  and  the  General  Education  Board 
have  given  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
$9,000,000  School  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Den- 
tistry. Of  this  sum  the  General  Education  Board 
gives  $5,000,000  and  Mr.  Eastman  $4,000,000.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  Rochester  Dental  Di^ensary 
which  Mr.  Eastman  recently  built  and  endowed  with 
$1,500,000.  The  new  school  will  contain  the  most 
modern  laboratorias  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  pathology  and  a  teaching  hospital  con- 
taining 250  beds.  This  hospital  will  be  to  the  medical 
school  what  the  dispensary  will  be  to  the  dental 
school. 

The  trustees  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  announced  in  June,  1920, 
appropriations  for  tlie  development  of  medical 
schools  and  for  purposes  of  general  education  which 
aggregate  $20,261,900.  A  large  portion  of  this  fund 
will  be  used  to  raise  the  salaries  of  instructors  in 
most  of  the  250  educational  institutions  which  ap- 
plied for  aid  from  tho  $50,000,000  fund  created  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  December,  1919,  The  announce- 
ment stated  that  to  accomplish  the  results  desired  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  funds  in  the  possession  of 
the  board  be  supplemented  by  funds  from  other 
sources  in  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  to  one.  All  the 
appropriations  have  been  made  contingent  upon  the 
raising  of  additional  amounts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  appropriations  to 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States  made  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  while  those  institutions  in 
Brussels  and  Halifax  were  voted  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation: 

Washington  University  Medical  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  endowment,  $1,250,000,  and  for  additional 
laboratory  facilities  and  equipment,  $70,000. 

Yale  Medical  School,  for  endowment,  $1,000,000 
toward  a  total  of  $3,000,000. 

Harvard  Medical  School,  for  improved  facilities 
in  obstetrics,  $300,000,  and  for  the  development  of 
teaching  psychiatry,  $350,000. 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  for  development  of 
a  new  department  in\  pathology,  $400,000  toward  a 
total  fund  of  $600,000. 

Dalhousie  University  Medical  School,  Halifax, 
$400,000  for  additional  buildings  and  equipmmit  and 
$100,000  for  endowment. 

Medical  Research  Foundation  of  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  general 
medical  research,  1,000,000  francs. 

For  co-operation  with  State  universities  and  State 
Departments  of  Education  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  the  field  of  secondary  and  rural  education,  the 
sum  of  $287,350. 

For  negro  schools,  appropriations  aggregating 
$943,500.  For  general  endowment,  $500,000;  for 
current  expenses  and  equipment,  $443,500. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  $250,000, 
Grinnell  College,  $500,000:  Wesleyan  University, 
$400,000;  Teachers'  College,  N.  Y.,  $1,000,000; 
Middlebury  College,  $250,000;  Smith  and  Mount 
Holyoke  Colleges,  $500,000  each. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gave  $250,000  to  the  In- 
terchurch  World  Movement,  and  $300,000  to  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  a  working  girls'  hotel  at  New  York. 

CARNEGIE  LEFT  $23,247,161. 
The  appraisal  of  the  estate  of  Andrew  Carnegie  at 
$23,247,161»  net.  somewhat  cut  his  bequests.  His 


wife  inherited  $11,338,347.  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion gave  $69,000  to  Harvard,  $58,000  to  Columbia, 
$57,000  to  Yale,  and  $38,000  to  Cornell  for  teachers' 
pensions  and  allowances.  These  were  the  largest 
beneficiaries.  The  total  to  all  colleges  for  the  year 
was  $875,000  for  teachers'  pensions.  The  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  gave  $50,000  for 
relief  in  Russia;  and  $50,000  toward  restoring  West- 
minster Abbey,  London.  The  Carnegie  Corporation 
gave  $70,000  to  Bryn  Mawr  College;  $5,000,000  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  Carnegie  Fund  gave  $100,000 
to  the  N.  Y.  City  Bar  Association  for  its  library. 

H.  C.  Frick,  New  York,  to  Princeton,  $15,000,000; 
to  Harvard,  $5,000,000;  to  New  York  City  for  art 
t^allery,  $15,000,000 — over  $60,000,000  in  all  to  pub- 
lic institutions. 

Mrs.  Levi  Shoemaker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  Yale, 
$200,000^ 

Mayor^'James  Couzens,  Detroit,  to  local  hospitals 
and  homes,  $2,000,000. 

J.  J.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati,  to  charities,  $1,000,- 
000,  including  $250,000  to  P.  E.  Cathedral  of  St. 
John,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Knight,  Boston,  to  charities,  $550,000, 
and  to  her  maid,  $250,000. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  to  Baptist  missionary 
societies,  $2,000,000. 

George  Eastman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Mass.  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  a  total  of  $11,000,000;  to  the 
University  of  Rochester,  $4,125,000;  to  other  Roches- 
ter institutions,  $3,000,000. 

Gaby  Deslys,  for  founding  a  girls'  hospital  at  Mar- 
seilles, France,  her  fortune. 

Jackson  Barnett,  Creek  Indian,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
for  Indian  hospital  and  other  charities,  $1,500,000. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Chicago,  to  Armour  Institute, 
80  acres  of  land,  and  $5,000,000  for  buildings. 

O.  C.  Barber,  Akron,  O.,  for  agricultural  school, 
$4,500,000. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Brasher,  Brooklyn,  to  Church  Charity 
Foundation,  $500,000. 

A.  H.  Bull,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  charity,  over 
$1,000,000. 

The  widow  of  Robert  Bacon,  for  an  American 
Hospital  at  Paris,  $989,000. 

E.  S.  Harkness,  N.  Y.,  to  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
$100,000. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Kimball,  Boston,  to  Harvard  and  other 
institutions,  $1,170,000. 

J.  A.  Scrymseis  N.  Y.,  to  charity,  at  widow's  death, 
$2,400,000. 

M.  G.  Mennes  and  sister,  Detroit,  for  a  Cornell 
University  dormitory,  $100,000. 

Capt.  J.  R.  De  Lamar,  to  Columbia,  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  $5,541,401<'  each;  to  the  Association 
for  Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor,  $500,000. 

Cardinal  J.  M.  Farley,  N.  Y.,  to  the  church, 
$500,000. 

D.  G.  Carroll,  N.  Y.,  to  church  charities,  $500,000. 

The  family,  of  Henry  Phipps,  to  Phipps  Institute, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  $500,000.  ' 

Theodore  N.  Vail  of  N.  Y.,  to  educational  institu- 
tions, $400,000,  of  which,  $200,000  to  Dartmouth 
College. 

Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  for  Catholic  University, 
$500,000. 

G.  W.  Perkins,  J.  P.  Morgan,  J.  H.  Schiff,  and 
others,  for  outings  of  the  poor  at  Bear  Mountain,  on 
Hudson,  $1,000,000. 

Nathan  Straus,  N.  Y.,  for  Jewish  relief  in  Europe, 
$100,000. 

A.  K.  Hills,  New  York,  to  found  boys'  industrial 
school  at  Hudson,  N.  Y,,  $500,000. 

H.  C.  Kelsey,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  charity,  $300,000. 
M.  L.  Ward,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  bachelors'  and 

widows'  home,  $2,000,000. 

A.  J.  Eddy,  Chicago,  to  the  Art  Institute,  $600,000. 

Dr.  Thos.  W.  Coe,  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege and  University  of  Maine,  each,  $150,000;  to 
Coe's  Northwood  Academy  at  Durham,  N.  H., 
$70,000. 

Mrs.  Eleanor,  widow  of  J.  C.  Black,  Chicago,  to 
clerks  in  husband's  bank,  $250,000;  rest  to  charity, 
$1,500,000. 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  New  York,  to  Vanderbilt 
University,  $250,000;  to  St.  Mark's  P.  E.  Church, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  $50,000;  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  painthigs. 
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BENEFACTIONS  OF  1920— Continued. 


Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Black,  Chicago,  to  charities  and 
the  Art  Institute,  $2,000,000. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Boston,  to  Radclifle  Col- 
lege, $175,000;  to  American  Unitarian  Association, 
$50,000;  to  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
Interest  of  Adult  Blind,  $50,000. 

W.  F.  Armstrong,  New  York,  to  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, $300,000,  and  to  charity,  $700,000,  mostly 
Methodist. 

C.  F.  Kettering,  Dayton,  O.,  to  the  College  of 
Homeopathy,  $400,000. 

August  Heckscher,  New  York,  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, $500,000. 

Gen.  R.  C.  Hawkins,  New  York,  to  the  University 
of  Vermont,  $100,000. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Jordan,  Moneton,  N.  B.,  to  a  sana- 
torium, $90,000. 

R.  K.  Tyler,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Dartmouth 
College,  $500,000. 

E.  P.  Tuck,  Paris,  to  Dartmouth  College,  $160,000. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  to  Dartmouth  College,  $500,000. 


A.  C.  James,  New  York,  to  Amherst  College, 
$250,000. 

Adele  E.  Flint,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  each,  $100,000. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams,  New  York,  to  Vassar  Col- 
lege, $110,000. 

Viscount  Rothermere,  to  Oxford  University,  for  a 
Chair  of  American  History,  $100,000, 

Jacob  Wertheim,  New  York,  to  Jewish  charities, 
$100,000. 

James  M.  Cox,  Dayton,  O.,  to  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, $75,000. 

Francis  Hendricks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  Syracuse 
University,  $500,000.  ' 

F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  New  York,  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  New  York  Trade  School,  $1,808,000. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Bridgham,  New  York,  to  Columbia 
University,  $530,000;  to  charities,  $370,000. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  N.  Y.  banker,  $150,000  to 
Williams  College,  for  a  Chair  of  Economics. 


THE  WORLD  WAR  COST  UNITED  STATES  $24,010,000,000. 

The  net  cost  of  the  war  to  the  American  Government  is  fixed  by  Secretary  Houston  at  $24,010,000,000. 
This,  he  says,  represented  the  "adjusted"  expenditure  of  the  Treasury,  excluding  all  outlays  which  had 
no  relation  to  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war  during  the  period  from  April  6,  1917,  to  June  30,  1920, 
which  covered  the  extremes  of  the  Government's  war-time  fiscal  operations. 

Total  expenditures  by  the  Government  during  the  period  covered,  excepting  postal  disbursements 
from  postal  revenues,  were  $38,830,812,895,  the  Treasury  figures  showed.  Of  this  amount  $16,078,844,097 
was  obtained  in  taxes  and  revenue  from  sources  other  than  borrowed  money 

Mr,  Houston  said  that  a  deduction  of  $9,523,000,000,  the  amount  loaned  to  foreign  Governments, 
should  be  made  from  the  grand  total,  since  these  loans  would  be  repaid,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
charged  as  an  actual  expenditure. 

The  Secretary  made  other  deductions,  aggregating  about  $4,500,000,000.  which,  he  said,  represented 
the  excess  cost  of  Government  operations  for  the  three  years  and  three  months  over  What  they  would  have 
been  in  normal  times. 

COST  OF  FORMER  WARS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


WAR  OF  1812  WITH  G^EAT  BRITAIN,  FROM 
JUNE  18.  1812,  TO  FEB.  17,  1815, 

CIVIL  WAR,  FROM  1861  TO  1865. 

Year. 

Total. 

War. 

Navy. 

1  oiai. 

war. 

iNavy. 

1860 

$63,201,000 
66,650,000 
469,569,000 
718,733,000 
864,968,000 
1,295,099,000 

$16,472,000 
23,001,000 
389,173,000 
603,314,000 
690,391,000 
1,030,690,000 

$11,514,000 
12,387,000 
42,640,000 
63,261,000 
85,705,000 

122,617,000 

1812  

1813  ,  ,  ,  . 

1814  . . . 
1815  

$20,280,000 
31,681,000 
34,720,000 
32,943,000 

$11,817,000 
19,652,000 
20,350,000 
14,794,000 

$3,959,000 
6,446,000 
7,311,000 
8,660,000 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 

1865  

WAR  WITH  MEXICO,  FROM  APRIL  24,  1846, 
TO  JULY  4,  1848. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR,  FROM  APRIL  21, 
1898,  TO  DEC.  10,  1898. 

Year, 

Total, 

War. 

Navy. 

Year. 

Total. 

War, 

Navy. 

1846  

1847 

1848  

1849  

$27,261,000 
54,920,000 
47,618,000 
43,499,000 

$10,413,000 
*35,840,000 
27,688,000 
14,558,000 

$6,455,000 
7,900,000 
9,408,000 
9,786,000 

1897 

1898, ,   .  , 

1899  

1900  

$365,774,000 
443,368,000 
605,071,000 
487.713,000 

$48,950,000 
91,992,000 
229,841,000 
134,774,000 

$34,561,000 
58,823,000 
63,942,000 
55,953,000 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  United  States  national  debt  was  $170,000,000. 

AUTOfViOBILlNC  COSTS  AMERICANS  SIX  BILLIONS  A  YEAR- 

The  capital  tied  up  in  automobiling  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  over  $6,000,000,000,  as  against 
the  $18,900,000,000  capitalized  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  according  to  the  Railway  Age,  which 
figures  it  out  as  follows: 

Depreciation  on  7,623,551  cars  at  20  per  cent,  on  an  average  cost  of  $1,200  each  $1,829,000  000 

Intere3t--7,623,551  cars  average  cost  of  $1,200  each,  or  a  total  of  $9,148,261,200,  at  6  per  cent . .  549,000,000 

Gasoline  consumption  of  2,178,729,000  gallons  at  25  cents  per  gallon.   554,682,250 

Lubricating  oil — 7,623.551  cars,  average  consumption  per  ca.r  .of  8,33  gallons  at  $1,25  per  gallon  729,280,225 

Tires— 30,000,000  manufactured  at  an  average  cost  per  tire  of  $33    1,000,000,000 

Accessories  and  parts  used  in  repairs,  etc   621 ,722,048 

State  license  fees  ,   65,000,000 

Insurance  premiums — ^60  per  cent,  of  all  cars  insured,  at  $72  per  car   329,337,432 

Garage  storage  and  service  charges,  average  $15  per  car  per  month   1,372,239, 180 

Labor  cost  for  repairs — 63,026  garages  and  service  stations  employing  an  average  of  five  men 

each  at  an  annual  wage  of  $1,000  each   310,180,000 

Total  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  and  depreciation  in  1919   5,497,555,220 

Increase  in  costs  of  operation,  maintenance  and  depreciation,  based  on  increase  in  the  number  of 

cars  in  operation  in  1920,  of  725,290  cars,  or  9.5  per  cent   522,267,746 

Total  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  and  depreciation  in  1920   6,019,822,966 

"These  estimates,"  says  the  journal  quoted,  "include  nothing  for  expenditures  made  by  the  public 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  for  the  automobiles  to  run  on.  Nor  do  they  include 
anything  for  the  economic  cost  of  automobile  accidents.  If  data  regarding  these  points  were  available  they 
probably  would  disclose  the  astonishing  fact  that  even  after  the  advance  of  $1,580,000,000  in  railway 
rates  has  been  made,  the  American  public  will  be  spending  as  much  for  its  automobile  transportation,  most 
of  which  is  a  luxury,  as  for  its  railway  transportation,  most  of  which  is  a  necessity.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  new  cars  which  will  be  built  and  sold  in  1920  will  be  2,250,000,  while  the  number  that  will  be 
retired  from  service  will  be  about  1,525,000.  This  would  result  in  a  net  increase  in  cars  of  service  of  725,000, 
or  9M  per  cent." 
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WORLD'S  LOSSES  BY  STRIKES. 

L      According  to  statiatlcs  compiled  by  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian,  in  the  period  between  January 
tand  June,  1920,  8,977,7S8  people  took  part  in  strikes.    This  includes  all  branches  of  industry,  commerce 
'  and  agriculture  at  home  and  abroad.  Special  note  was  taken  of  the  number  of  workdays  wasted  on  accounte 
'  of  these  strikes.    The  total  number  amounts  to  114,814,980  days.    The  tables  herewith  give  details  from 
i  which  these  figures  are  calculated  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
figures  are,  if  anything,  underestimates,  for  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of  every  small  dis- 
turbance.   In  two-thirds  of  the  strikes  recorded  the  strikers  failed  to  achieve  their  objects,  so  that  in  only 
one-third  of  these  industrial  wars  did  the  attackers  gain  advantage. 

COUNTRIES. 


Country.  ^ 

Persons 
Affected. 

Days 
Lost. 

Country. 

Persons. 
Affected. 

Days 
Lost. 

1,866,358 
1,781,250 
1,186,670 
1,117,040 
958,700 
724,700 
303,400 
180,070 
176,940 
97,540 
95,000 
90,000 
81,000 

18,201,660 
21,650,200 
19,358,400 
6,926,900 
11,287,400 
11,630,100 
7,602,000 
4,779,170 
2,096,340 
902,900 
441,000 
1,780,000 
429,900 

73,380 
63,000 
61,100 
45,000 
41,000 
17,200 
13,150 
3,800 
1,400 
100 

2,753,160 
795,300 
659,400 
2,176,000 
809,000 
241,800 
235,050 
29,300 
28,000 
2,000 

U.  S.  A  

Total  

8.977.798 

114.814.980 

Poland  

INDUSTRIES. 

Industry. 

Persons 
Affected. 

Days 
Lost. 

I  Industry. 

Persons 
Affected. 

Days 
Lost. 

1,631,100 
1,377,830 
303,500 
242,840 
61,900 
40,080 
160,500 
808,000 
248,814 

20,831,800 
20,791,850 
4,441,200 
3,932,340 
775,200 
624,620 
2,467,300 
15,004,000 
3,779,520 

48,200 
1,540,174 
269,900 
184,110 
1,975,800 
85,050 

498.200 
17,454,050 
5,566,800 
1,072,560 
16,819,000 
756,540 

Iron  and  metal  

Textiles  

Timber  

Steel  

Stone  

Leather  and  paper  

Tailoring  and  cleaning  

Building  trades  

8,977,798 

114,814,980 

Food  and  luxury  

THE  TIMUR  RUBY. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

The  diamond  known  as  the  Koh-i-Noor  (Mountain  of  Light)  has  formed  part  of  the  British  regalia 
since  1850,  and  the  gem  known  in  the  days  of  the  Mogul  Empire  as  the  Khiraj-i-Alam  (Tribute  of  the  World) 
and  to  European  experts  as  the  Timur  Ruby  has  been  included  among  the  Crown  jewels  of  England  for 
nearly  as  many  years.  Some  experts  have  supposed  it  lost.  It  is  the  largest  spinel  ruby  known,  weighing 
just  over  352  carats,  uncut  but  polished,  and  was  probably  discovered  in  one  of  the  old  ruby  mines  of  Badak- 
shan.  The  romantic  history  of  the  jewel  has  been  investigated.  The  earliest  historical  records  show  that  it 
was  seized  along  with  many  other  precious  stones  by  the  Ameer  Timur,  commonly  called  Tamerlane  by  Euro- 
pean historians,  when  he  plundered  Delhi  in  1398.  The  Tartar  conqueror  stayed  in  India  for  little  over  a 
year  and  returned  to  Samarkand,  taking  all  his  booty  with  him.  On  his  death  the  ruby  descended  to  his 
eon,  Mir  Shah  Rukh,  and  in  due  time  to  his  son  and  successor,  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg.  By  this  time  the  Tartar 
Empire  was  on  the  wane,  and  in  the  general  dislocation  during  one  of  the  wars  between  the  Tartars  and 
Persians  the  ruby  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of  Iran.  Shah  Abbas  I.,  the  greatest  of  the  Safavi 
Kings  of  Persia,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  British  forces  took  the  Island  of  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese 
in  1622,  was  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir,  and  presented  the  ruby  to  him  in  1612.  At 
that  time  the  gem  was  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Timur's  son  and  grandson  and  of  Shah  Abbas  himself. 

These  inscriptions  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  been  obliterated  in  the  course 
of  time  or  were  removed  by  the  order  of  Jehangir  himself.  That  Emperor  had  the  names  of  himself  and 
his  father,  Akbaf  the  Great,  engraved  upon  it.  Authentic  records  show  that  when  Jehangir's  favorite  wife, 
Nur  Jehan,  remonstrated  with  him  for  spoiling  the  gem  by  this  inscription,  he  replied:  "This  jewel  will 
more  certainly  hand  down  my  name  to  posterity  than  any  written  history.  The  house  of  Timur  may  fall; 
but  as  long  as  there  is  a  King  this  jewel  will  be  his."  The  ruby  next  passed  to  Shah  Jehan,  who  also  had 
his  name  inscribed  upon  it,  and  finally  had  it  placed  in  the  famous  Peacock  Throne.  On  his  deposition  by 
his  son,  Aurungzeb,  or  Alamgir  Shah,  the  gem  went  with  the  rest  of  the  jewels.  Following  the  example 
of  preceding  Mogul  owners,  Aurungzeb  added  his  name  and  the  date  on  which  he  acquired  it.  The  last  of 
the  Delhi  Emptors  to  inscribe  his  name  was  Mahomed  Farukh  Siyar.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Nadir 
Shah  invaded  India  and  sacked  Delhi  (1739).  The  loot  carried  away  to  his  capital,  then  Ispahan,  included 
the  Timur  Ruby,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  inscription  engraved  in  the  cryptic  style  affected  by  Persian 
scholars  of  the  day:  "This  (is)  the  ruby  from  among  the  25,000  genuine  jewels  of  the  King  of  Kings  the 
bultan  Sahib  Qiran,  which  in  the  year  1153  from  the  (collection  of)  jewels  of  Hindustan  reached  this  place." 
The  date  is  that  of  the  Hijra  era  and  corresponds  with  1740  A.  D.  Sahib  Qiran  ("the  Lord  of  the  auspicious 
conjunction  )  is  the  name  by  which  Timur  has  always  been  known  in  Asia  and  the  Moslem  world. 

The  latest  name  on  the  jewel  is  that  of  Ahmad  Shah,  commonly  known  as  Abdali  or  Durani,  who,  at 
the  time  of  Nadir  Shah's  assassination  in  1747,  held  an  important  command  in  his  victorious  army.  On 
hearing  of  the  murder  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne,  but  succeeded  only  in  securing  a  large  amount  of 
booty,  which  he  took  with  him  when  he  marched  south  at  the  head  of  his  Usbeg  troops  and  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  On  his  death  in  1772  his  son,  Timur  Shah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Kabul, 
and  the  ruby  eventually  passed  to  the  latter's  youngest  son.  Shah  Suja.  On  his  expulsion  by  Dost  Ma- 
homed he  took  refuge  in,  the  Punjab,  and  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  forced  him  to  surrender  both  the  Koh-i- 
Noor  and  the  Timur  Ruby.  On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849,  the  Board  of  Administration  took 
oyer  all  the  state  jewels.  The  Koh-i-Noor  was  sent  direct  by  the  hands  of  a  special  officer  to  England  and 
at  once  delivered  to  the  late.  Queen  Victoria.  Some  of  the  more  valuable  gems  and  articles  found  in  the 
Toshakhana  (treasure  house),  including  the  Timur  Ruby,  were  packed  up  in  Lahore  and  sent  via  Karachi 
and  Bombay  to  London.  These  were  all  displayed  in  the  Great  Exkibition  of  1851,  and  when  this  was 
closed  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  presented  the  ruby  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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AUTOS  KILLED  3,808  IN 

A  total  of  3,808  persons  were  killed  in  automobile 
accidents,  or  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  therefrom, 
(luring  1919,  the  Census  Bureau  says  in  a  statement 
offering  suggestions  for  traffic  improvement.  An 
automobile  accident  death  rate  of  14.1  out  of  every 
100,000  population  was  reported  for  1919 — an  in- 
crease over  every  year  since  1915  when  the  rate  was 
8.0,  and  an  increase  of  245  in  the  total  number  of 
deaths  over  1918.  "Each  year  it  becomes  more  and 
more  dangerous  for  a  person  to  walk  the  streets," 
the  Census  Bureau  said.  "The  reason  usually  given, 
and  probably  the  correct  one,  is  that  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  use  is  constantly  increasing.  How 
then  shall  this  ever-increasing  danger  be  lessened? 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  improve  constantly  the 
traffic  regulations  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  automobiles.  This  call  for  better 
and  better  traffic  regulations  is  not  a  fanciful  one. 
f-very  one  is  familiar  with  the  necessity  for  slow  and 
orderly  progress  when  a  crowd  emerges  from  a  circus 
tent  and,  similarly  automobile  traffic  must  be  slowed 
down,  controlled  until  it  becomes  safe.  The  1919 
rates  for  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  San  Antonio  and  Cleve- 
land, all  much  lower  than  for  1918,  furnish  a  ray  of 
hope  that  we  are  finally  waking  up." 

Suggestions  made  by  the  Bureau  for  Traffic  Im- 
provement follow:  Erection  at  street  crossings  of 
curbed  saiety  islands,  which  at  the  most  dangerous 
spot,  should  be  very  close  together.  Construction 
of  ■*additional  crossings  in  the  middle  of  blocks  where 
automobiles  can  approach  from  only  two  directions. 
Demonstration  of  great  skill  in  driving  each  machine 
before  granting  a  driver's  license  for  that  machine. 
Reduction  of  the  speed  limit,  especially  at  crossings. 
Pine,  revocation  of  license  and  imprisonment,  each 
to  have  its  place  as  an  actual  penalty. 


UNITED  STATES  IN  1919. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  heads  the  list  oS  sixty-six 
cities  in  the  automobile  death  rate  with  28.5  per 
100,000,  but  showed  a  decrease  from  the  previoua 
year  when  the  rate  was  31.9.  Richmond,  Va.,  had 
the  lowesK  rate,  with  5.9,  but  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease ovef  1918  when  it  was  5,4. 

New  York  had  the  largest  total  number  of  deaths 
with  780,  an  increase  of  89  over  the  previous  year  and 
more  than  double  the  number  in  1915.  New  York's 
automobile  death  rate  was  14.0  per  100,000  persons. 

Chicago's  total  deaths  numbered  328,  an  increase 
of  37,  with  a  death  rate  of  12.3.  Statistics  for  other 
cities  of  250,000  or  more  population  follow: 

Philadelphia,  total  191,  decrease  35,  rate  10.96. 

Detroit  139,  increase  14,  rate  14.4. 

Cleveland  126,  decrease  42,  rate  16.0. 

St.  Louis  105.,  increase  12,  rate  13.7. 

Boston  125,  increase  17,  rate  16.8. 

Baltimore  106,  increase  4,  rate  14.6, 

Pittsburgh  94,  decrease  11,  rate  16.1. 

Los  Angeles  119,  increase  28,  rate  21.1. 

San  Francisco  85,  increase  11,  rate  16.9. 

Buffalo  68,  decrease  22,  rate  13.6. 

Milwaukee  60,  increase  12,  rate  13.2. 

Washington  58,  increase  4,  rate  13.4. 

Newark  82,  increase  20,  rate  20.0. 

Cincinnati  67,  increase  8,  rate  16.7. 

New  Orleans  36,  increase  8,  rate  9.4. 

Minneapolis  38,  decrease  5,  rate  10.1. 

Kansas  City,  Mo„  42,  decrease  22,  rate  13,1. 

Seattle  50,  increase  10,  rate  16.0. 

Indianapolis  26,  decrease  1,  rate  8.4, 

Jersey  City  40,  increase  10,  rate  13.5, 

Rochester  32,  increase  7,  rate  10.9, 

Portland,  Ore.,  31,  no  change,  rate  12.1. 

Denver  41,  decrease  2,  rate  16.1. 


WORLD'S  SUGAR  CROP,  1920-21. 

Preliminary  estimates  by  Willett  &  Gray  (in  long  tons)  for  the  1920-21  crop. 


Countries, 


United  States: 

Louisiana  

Porto  Rico . . , 
Hawaiian  Islands 
West  Indies — 
Virgin  Islands , 

Cuba  

British  W*'est  Indies 

Trinidad  

Barbados  

Jamaica  

Antigua  

St.  Kitts  

Other  British 
West  Indies. . . 

French  West  Indies: 

Martinique  

Guadeloupe  


San  Domingo. . 

Haiti  

Mexico  


Central  America; 

Guatemala  

Other  Cent.  Am. 


South  America: 

Demerara  

Surinam  

Venezuela  (exp'ts) 

Ecuador,  , . .  

Peru  

Argentina  

Brazil  


Total  in  America . 

British  India  (con- 
sumed locally) , . . 

Java  

Formosa  and  Japan 
Philippines  (exp'ts) 

Total  in  Asia , . , . 


Tons. 
250,802 
362,618 
638,913 

9,000 

3,971,776 


47,850 
75,271 
43.000 
12,841 
10.901 

7,580 


10.027 
26,604 

158,309 
3.300 
70.000 


13.441 
14,240 


107,560 
8,000 
16,970 
7.000 
300,000 
130,266 
183,079 


6,379,348 


2,370,000 
1,749,408 
415,678 
195,289 


4,730,375 


Tans. 
108,035 
433,825 
505,500 

12,400 

3,730,07 


58,416 
50,000 
46.875 
15,540 
10,036 

5,651 


22,000 
31,000 

175,736 
5,000 
92,000 


15,000 
20,000 


96.000 
12,000 
18,000 
7,000 
350.000 
292,110 
177,155 


3,049,157 
1,335,763 
2«3,482 
203,000 


4,871,402 


1920-21, 


Tons. 
175,000 
435,000 
525,000 

5,000 

4,000,000 


60,000 
50,000 
45,000 
13,500 
8,000 

10,000 


20.000 
25,000 

189,000 
5,000 
100,000 


15,000 
20,000 


100,000 
12,000 
20,000 
8,000 
350  OOG 
225.000 
300,000 


3,000,000 
1,515,000 
350,000 
200.000 


6,065,000 


COUNTUIES. 


Australia .  . . 
Fiji  Islands, 


Total  in  Australia 
and  Polynesia . 

Egypt  (consumed 

locally)  

Mauritius  

Reunion  

Natal  

Mozambique  

Total  in  Africa .  . 

Europe: 

Spain  


1918-19. 


Tons. 
209,853 
80.000 


289,853 


75,899 
252,770 

50,000 
185,000 

20,615 


584,284 


Total  cane  sugar 
crops  


Germanj'  

Czechoslovakia. . 
Hungary  and 

Austria  

France  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Russia  (Ukraine, 

Poland,  etc.) .  . 

Sweden  

Denmark  

Italy  

Spain..  

Switzerland  

Bulgaria  

Roumania  


Total  in  Europe 
United  States. . . , .  , 
Canada  


Total  beet  sugar 
crops  


Grand  total  cane 
and  beet  sugar 


^6,618 


11,990.478 


1,324,579 

I  700,000 

^  110,096 
74.183 
173,436 

336,616 
127,467 
144,600 
106,682 
139,409 
10,800 
2,441 


3,250,309 
674.892 
22,300 


3,947,501 


15,037,979 


1919-20. 


Tons. 
175,000 
60,000 


235,000 


90,000 
235,490 

40,000 
150,000 

35,000 


550,490 


6,048 


11,952,296 


750,000 
f  535,000 

1  50,000 
154,444 
146,918 
238,692 

225,000 
145,000 
160,000 
182,843 

81,650 
8,550 

10,974 


2,689,071 
652,957 
16.500 


3,358,528 


15.310,824 


1920-21. 


Tons. 
175,000 
60,000 


235,000 


80,000 
240,000 

40,000 
160,000 

40,000 


560,000 


12,580,500 


1,150,000 
650,000 

50,000 
250,000 
225,000 
300,000 

175,000 
175,000 
165,000 
175,000 
175,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


3.520,000 
950,000 
.  35,000 


4,505,000 


17.085,500 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY,  1919-20. 

The  table  below,  reprinted  from  the  Economiste  European  for  Oct.  1,  1920,  shows  the  foreign  trade  of 
Germany,  by  mouths,  for  the  calendar  year  1919  and  the  first  five  months  of  1920.  The  figures  of  trade  as 
here  given  were  recently  published  by  the  German  Government.  The  figures  for  1920  appear  abnormally 
large  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1919,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  is  due 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark.  In  August,  1919,  the  average  value  of  the  mark  in  New  York  was  about 
5.29  cents,  but  the  mark  declined  steadily  until  February,  1920,  when  it  stood  barely  above  1  cent.  Tue 
average  mont-hly  quotations  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  have  been  as  follows:  January,  1.675  cents; 
February,  1.0586;  March,  1.2648;  April,  1.6513:  May.  2.182  cents.  Converted  at  these  monthly  rates,  the 
imports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  show  a  value  of  $444,100,000  and  the  exports  $385,648,000.  Through- 
out 1919  the  imports  largely  exceeded  the  exports.  For  January-March,  1920,  the  imports  were  $244,547,000 
and  the  exports  $152,362,000.  In  April  and  May,  1920,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  for  the  first  time, 
the  respective  values  being  $199,553,000  for  imports  and  $233,286,000  for  exports. 

The  trade,  by  months,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Mos. 

1919. 

1920. 

Imos  . 

1919. 

1920. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Jan.. 
Feb. . 
•Mar.. 
April. 
May . 
June . 
July . 

Marks. 
397,000,000 
408,000.000 
440,000,000 
626,000,000 
1,468,000,000 
2,688,000. 00{! 
3,538,000,000 

161,000,000 
195,000,000 
292,000.000 
270,000,000 
251,000,000 
406,000,000 
570,000,000 

Marks. 
6,560.000,000 
5,932,000,000 
5.683,000,000 
4,768.000,000 
5,537,000,000 

Marks. 
3,219,000,000 
4,262,000,000 
4,216,000,000 
5,344,000,000 
6,647,000  000 

Aug. . 
Sept . 
Oct . . 
Nov . 
Dec. . 

Marls. 
3,8W,000,000 
4,191,000,000 
5,179,000,000 
4,446,000,000 
5,178,000,000 

Marks. 

735,000,000 
790,000,000 
1,089,000,000 
1,284,000,000 
4.014,000,000 

Marts. 

Marks. 

Total 

32,376,000,000 

10,057,000,000 

28,480,000,000 

23,688,000,000 

DRUG  ADDICTION  AMONG   1,000,000  REGRUITS. 


Florida.  

New  York  

Nevada  

Oklahoma  

Wyoming  

Oregon  

California  

Connecticut  

New  Hampshire . 

Utah  

Kansas  

Missouri. 

New  Mexico .  .  .  . 

South  Carolina .  . 

Maine  

Colorado  

Tennessee  

Nebraska  

Arizona  

Rhode  Island..  .  . 

Idaho  

Miin\p:sota  


Number 
of  cases. 


Ratio  per 
1,000  men 
exammed 
from  each 
State. 


0.84 
.74 
.69 
.55 
.52 
.51 
.50 
.44 
.44 
.43 
.40 
.36 
.35 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.27 
.27 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 


State . 


Louisiana  

Washington  

Iowa  

Kentucky  

Massachusetts  

New  Jersey  

Texas  

Illinois  

Mississippi  

Wisconsin  

Maryland  

Arkansas .  .  •  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina . .  .  . 

Michigan  

Virginia  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

State  not  specified . 

Total  


Number 
of  cases. 


Ratio  per 
1,000  men 

examined 
from  each 
State. 


0.24 
.22 
.20 
.19 
.17 
.14 
.14 
.12 
.11 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.05 
.04 
.01 
.84 


.29 


MENTAL  DEFICIENCY  AMONG  1,000.000  RECRUITS. 


North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina.  . 

Mississippi  

Alabama  

Rhode  Island..  . . 

Florida  

Louisiana  

Arkansas  

New  Hampshire . 

Maine  

Iowa  

Wisconsin  

New  Mexico  

Michigan  

Missouri  

North  Dakota. . . 

Connecticut  

Tennessee. ...... 

Massachusetts. .  . 

Kentucky  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota. . . 

Oklahoma  

Idaho  

Kansas  


Ratio  per 

1,000  men 

Number 

examined 

of  cases. 

from  each 

State. 

167 

11.01 

94 

9.38 

70 

7.93 

107 

6.56 

24 

6.07 

35 

5.85 

64 

5.02 

46 

4.47 

10 

4.37 

14 

4.19 

84 

4.08 

73 

3.92 

11 

^  3.88 

158 

3.74 

84 

3.34 

18 

2.72 

37 

2.71 

33 

2.24 

62 

2.05 

32 

2.02 

22 

2.01 

8 

1.99 

37 

1.86 

7 

1.72 

17 

1.71 

Montana  

California. .  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Georgia  

Ohio  

Colorado  

Minnesota  

Vermont  

West  Virginia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Washington  

Otegon  

Virginia  

Texas  

Pennsylvania  

Maryland  

Delaware  

Arizona  

Utah  

State  not  specified . 

Total  


Ratio  per 

1,000  men 

Number 

examined 

of  cases. 

from  each 

State. 

18 

1.53 

53 

1.48 

42 

1.37 

113 

1.26 

26 

1 .25 

64 

1.18 

8 

1.18 

30 

1.09 

2 

.96 

12 

.95 

66 

.94 

21 

.89 

12 

.88 

3 

•'.77 

13 

.70 

24 

.67 

.66 

% 

.60 

1 

.52 

2 

.51 

2 

.43 

547 

6.37 

2,431 

2.45 
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CHEWING  CUM  STATISTICS. 

The  domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States  exceeds  many  timee  the  exports,  judging  by  the  quan- 
tities of  chicle  imported,  less  the  amounts  re-exported,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1914  

1915  

1916  

5,896,556 
7,916,893 
7,250,336 

$2,178,053 
2,903,018 
3,198,153 

2,304,442 
463.589 
489,029 

$179,1251 
156,285 
168,3561 

1917  

1918  

6,117,922 
7,251,022 
9,445,538 

$3,073,484 
3,917,104 
6.216,987 

65,027 
76,753 
268,790 

$30,905 
44,831 
155,239 

1919  

The  total  imports  of  chicle  in  1914,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  were  5,896,556  pounds,  invoiced 
at  $2,178,053.  or  $0.37  per  pound,  as  compared  with  9,445.538  pounds,  valued  at  $6,216,987,  or  $0,658  per 
pound,  in  the  peace  year  1919.  Re-exports  of  2,304,442  pounds,  worth  $779,125,  averaged  $0,338  per  pound 
in  1914,  while  268,790  pounds,  invoiced  at  $155,239,  averaged  $0.57  per  pound  in  1919.  Imports  in  1919 
gained  by  2,194,516  pounds  in  quantity  and  $2,299,883  in  value  over  corresponding  returns  for  1918.  Re- 
exports also  show  an  increase  of  192,037  pounds  and  $110,408  a,s  compared  v>^lth  1918. 

Large  quantities  of  chicle  are  imported  from  British  Honduras,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Central 
American  States,  but  Mexico  is  the  leading  source.  This  commodity  is  received  largely  through  North 
Atlantic  seaports,  and  thence  shipped  by  rail  to  dessicating  plants  in  Canada  where  the  lumps  or  chunks 
are  broken  up,  dried,-  and  impurities  such  as  dirt,  twigs,  and  leaves  extracted.  The  resulting  semi-manu- 
factured product,  known  as  refined  or  dessicated  chicle,  is  then  shipped  to  the  various  gum  factories  in  the 
United  States.    The  imports  of  chicle  by  countries  during  1919,  as  compared  with  1918.  were: 


Imports 
from — 

1919. 

1918. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

France  

2 

2,000 
43,880 
2,440,502 
595,513 
1,800 
9,901 
0131,144 
18,220 
24,583 

$2 
400 
•  17,370 
1,648,818 
735,803 
634 
4,143 
88,676 
9,781 
10,579 

England.  . 
Br.H'duras 
Canada. .  , 
Costa  Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras . 
Nicaragua. 
Panama.. . 
Trinidad  & 
Tobago 

2,311,935 
1,262,079 
5,667 

$1,129,042 
1,004,945 
2,829 

152,464 

78,379 

13,694 
11,446 

6,548 
2,975 

Imports 
from — 

1919. 

1918. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Mexico.  .  . 
Cuba 

4,113.602 
175 

602 
1,777,747 

58,234 
8,094 
45,633 
172,077 
1,829 

$3,047,225 
98 

121 
570,864 
13,948 
5,416 
13,689 
49,142 
"  278 

2,222,295 

$1,256,118 

Dutch  W. 

Indies.  . 
Colombia . 
Ecuador. . 
Br.  Guiana 

Peru  

Venezuela. 
Japan. . . . 

Total..  . 

690,496 
29,696 

278,654 
14.724 

9,566 
541,750 

^  4.275 
138,615 

9,445,538 

$6,216,987 

7.251.022 

$3,917,104 

CLIFF  HABITATIONS. 

The  highest  form  of  cliff  habitation  in  the  New  World  is  the  cliff  pueblo,  which  is  practically  a  village 
built  in  a  large  natural  cave.  When  the  cliff  dwellers  of  Colorado  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  masonry 
that  they  could  construct  a  village  like  the  Cliff  Palace  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  they  had  progressed 
far  beyond  the  primitive  cave  house.  This  was  the  highest  and  most  characteristic  American  form  of  stone 
cliff  dwelling  north  of  Mexico,  and  its  counterpart  is  not  known  in  the  Old  World. 

There  are  true  cliff  houses  of  this  type  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  America.  The  cliff  temple  of  tlie  Mienshan 
Mountains  lies  in  a  great  cave  in  Shansi,  the  northern  Province  of  China,  which  reminded  Boerschmann  of 
the  "Cave  of  Winds"  behind  Niagara  Falls.  Although  there  is  no  architectural  resemblance  between  this 
temple  and  a  cliff  dwelling  in  Arizona,  both  are  constructed  under  an  overhanging  cliff  and  the  country  in 
which  both  occur  is  semiarid.  A  necessity  for  shelter  is  not  so  evident  in  the  Chinese  cliff  houses  as  in  Col- 
orado, but  the  same  thought  is  apparent  in  the  choice  of  the  sites  of  thes^tiff  houses.  They  show  that  in 
localities  thousands  of  miles  apart,  where  geological  conditions  favor  the  custom  of  constructing  villages  in 
natural  caverns,  there  these  structures  have  been  found. 

As  the  cave  life  Ls  probably  older  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New,  so  the  cave  dwelling  of  that  con- 
tinent is  the  most  highly  developed  architecturally.  Many  of  the  rock  temples  of  Egypt — as  the  far-famed 
rock  temple  of  Abu-simbel — China  and  India  are  among  the  highest  known  examples  of  man's  skill  and  expert- 
ness  in  rock  cutting.  Of  all  these  none  surpasses  in  interest  and  beauty  the  ancient  far-famed  cliff  city 
of  the  Syrian  deserts,  called  Petra.  Situated  not  far  from  an  old  caravan  route  across  the  desert  from  Da- 
mascus to  Mecca,  and  protected  from  nomadic  marauders  by  its  marvellous  position,  Petra  has  been'occupied 
successively  from  most  ancient  times  by  Edomites,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Romans,  aU  of  whom  have 
left  examples  of  their  art  in  its  rock-hewn  temples  and  amphitheatres,  shrines,  and  house  walls.  After  , 
passing  through  a  narrow  defile  called  the  Sik,  whose  perpendicular  walls  tower  above  on  each  side,  a  visitor 
suddenly  beholds  the  magnificent  "Treasury  of  Ptolemy"  cut  on  the  side  of  the  cliff.  This  beautiful  temple, 
empty  because  without  cave  behind  it,  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  facades  coveruig  the  high  cliffs  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  canyon,  at  the  base  of  which  lies  in  ruins  th«  fallen  walls. 

Although  examples  of  prehistoric  tunnelling  occur  in  several  localities  in  the  New  World,  none  of  these 
can  compare  in  extent  with  the  subterranean  passages  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  As  in  the  Old  World,  so  in  the 
New,  the  cave  is  a  resort  for  the  priest  who  remains  there  to  intercede  with  supernaturiil  beings.  As  a  place 
of  burial  it  is  sacred  and  in  it  at  times  are  kept  the  sacred  Images  and  paraphernalia  of  worship.  A  fear  of 
the  cave  due  to  superstitidn  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Old  World,  but  is  ateo  found  in  the  New.  Neither 
Navaho  nor  Ute,  successors  of  the  cliff -house  people,  would  enter  the  cliff  dwellings  in  early  times  before 
white  men  took  the  lead.  Such  an  act  would,  they  believed,  bring  direful  ills,  as  blindness  or  even  death, 
to  any  one  who  ventured  v/ithin  these  old  habitations. 


CHINA'S  FOREIGN  POPULATION. 


Nationality. 


American 
Austrian , 
Belgian . . 
British .  . , 
Danish . . , 
Dutch . . . , 
French  . , 


Persons. 

Nationality. 

Persons. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

5,580 

5,618 

3,792 

2,899 

296 

317 

34 

18 

286 

324 

400 

416 

9,099 

8,479 

104,275 

144,492 

397 

450 

329 

277 

277 

298 

Portuguese  

2,293 

2,297 

2,374 

2.262 

NATIOXALITTf . 


Russian  

Spanish  

Swedish  

Nontreaty  powers. 

Total  


1916. 


55,235 
366 
423 
157 


185,613 


1917. 


51,310 
300 
513 
215 


220,485 
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OLD  EGYPT  FLOGGED  PROFITEERS. 

Ancient  Egypt  flogged  its  profiteers  in  the  market  places,  and  medieval  England  passed  maximum 
wage  laws,  according  *o  a  communication  by  Ralph  A.  Graves  to  the  National  Geographic  Society,  which 
/  says:  Following  the  devastation  of  the  Black  Death  in  England  in  1348-1349,  cultivation  of  the  fields  was 
•  utterly  impossible,  and  there  were  not  even  enough  able-bodied  laborers  to  gather  the  crops  which  had 
matured.  Cattle  roamed  through  the  corn  unmolested  and  the  harvest  rotted  where  it  stood.  Out  of 
the  situation  which  resulted  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  labor  resources  of  the  kingdom  grew  the  first 
great  clash  in  England  between  capital  and  labor.  The  peasants  became  masters  of  the  situation.  In 
some  instances  they  demanded  double  wages,  and  whereas  formerly  land-owners  had  paid  one-twelfth  of 
every  Quarter  of  wheat  as  the  harvesting  wage,  they  were  now  forced  to  pay  one-eighth. 

Parliament  hurriedly  passed  drastic  laws  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  new  condition.  Statutes  provided  that 
"every  man  or  woman,  bond  or  free,  able  in  body  and  within  the  age  of  threescore  years,  not  having  his  own 
whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own  about  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not  serving  any  other, 
shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  provided  that  the  lords  of  any  bonds- 
man or  land -servant  shall  be  preferred  before  others  for  his  service:  that  such  servants  shall  take  only  the 
wafe^  which  were  customarily  given  in  1347"  (the  year  prior  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  plague). 

Violation  of  the  statute  meant  imprisonment;  and  it  was  further  provided  that  any  reaper,  mower, 
or  workman  leaving  service  should  be  imprisoned.  If  workmen  demanded  more  than  the  regulation  wage, 
thev  were  to  be  fined  double,  and  the  land-owner  who  paid  more  than  the  prescribed  sum  was  to  be  fined 
treble  that  amount.  Runaway  laborers  were  to  be  branded  v/ith  an  "F"  as  a  perpetual  sign  of  their  falsity. 
No  bail  was  to  be  accepted  for  any  of  these  labor  offenses. 

The  first  ordinance  in  English  history  designed  to  curb  the  greed  of  the  middleman  was  passed  nearly 
a  century  earlier  (in  1258),  when  there  was  a  bountiful  harvest,  but  rains  caused  the  crops  to  rot. 

But  England  did  not  originate  food  control  measures.  A  low  Nile  in  967  A.  D.  resulted  in  a  famine 
the  following  year,  which  swept  away  600,000  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Fustat.  G'awhar,  a 
Mohammedan  Joseph,  founded  a  new  city  (the  Cairo  of  to-day)  and  organizqtl  relief  measures. 

The  Caliph  Mo'izz  lent  every  assistance  to  his  lieutenant,  sending  many  ships  laden  with  grain;  but 
the  price  of  bread  still  remained  high,  and  G'awhar,  being  a  food  controller  who  had  no  patience  with  per- 
suasive methods,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  seize  ?11  the  millers  and  grain  dealers  and  flog  them  in  the  public 
market  place.  The  administrator  then  established  central  grain  depots  and  corn  was  sold  throughout 
the  two  years  of  tl^e  famine  under  the  eyes  of  a  government  inspector. 


MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Commander  in  Chief— Lieut.  Gen.  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A.  Recorder  in  Chief— Brevet  Lieut. 
Col.  John  P.  Nicholson. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  was  organized  by  officers  and  ex-offlcers 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  Total  mem- 
bership of  the  Loyal  Legion  is  5,941  (July  31,  1920). 

Original  companions  of  the  first  class — Commissioned  officers  and  honorably  discharged  commissioned 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  regular  or  volunteer,  including  officers  of 
assimilated  or  corresponding  rank  by  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy,  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  or  who  served  under  the  Presi- 
dent's call  of  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861;  or  who,  having  served  as  non-commissioned  officers,  warrant  of- 
ficers or  enlisted  men,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  have  since  been  or  may  hereafter  be  C/Ommissioned 
as  officers  in  the  United  States  Regular  or  Volunteer  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  All  midshipmen  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  all  cadets  of  the  United  States  Army,  who,  while  pursuing  their  course  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  or  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  actually  rendered  service. 

Hereditary  companions  of  the  first  class — The  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  who  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  of  deceased  original  companions  of  the  first  class,  and  of  deceased  officers  and  members 
of  the  order,  but  who  were  eligible  as  such,  and  whose  direct  descent  shall  in  every  case  be  traced  anew  from 
the  original  founder  of  the  membership  in  the  order,  or  from  the  dfeceased  eligible  officer,  and  not  otherwise. 

Any  original  companion  having  no  direct  lineal  male  descendant,  may,  by  writing  filed  with  the  Re- 
corder of  his  Commandery,  nominate  a  companion  of  the  second  class  from  among  the  collateral  male  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  descending  only  from  his  own  brother  or  sister,  and  the  person  so  nominated  when  he  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  shall  become  eligible  to  membership  for  life  in  the  second  class. 

Second  class — The  sons,  and  if  there  be  no  sons,  the  grandsons,  of  living  companions  of  the  first  class, 
whether  original,  in  succession,  or  by  inheritance,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  membership. 

Third  class — Companions  of  the  third  class  are  those  gentlemen  wfeo  in  civil  life  during  the  Rebellion 
were  specially  distinguished  for  conspicuous  and  consistent  loyalty  to  the  National  Government  and  were 
active  and  eminent  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  same;  and  who,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1890,  were  elected  members  of  the  order  pursuant  to  then  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  power 
to  select  such  having  ceased  at  that  date. 

ROLL  OF  COMMANDERIES,  DECEMBER  1,  1920. 


I  ^""^Th^^'^  H'dqua'ters.  Instituted 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Dist. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


of  Pa .  .  . 
of  N.  Y . 
of  Me. . . 
of  Mass 
of  Cal... 
of  Wis.  . 
of  III .  .  . 
of  Col. . . 
of  Ohio,, 
of  Mich 
of  Minn 
of  Ore.  . 
of  Mo. . . 
of  Neb. . 
of  Kan . . 
of  Iowa . 
of  Col.  . 
of  Ind . . . 
of  Wash, 
of  Vt .  .  . 
Of  Md .  . 


Philadelphia 
N.  Y.  City.. 

Portland  

Boston  

S.  Francisco. 
Milwaukee. . 
Chicago.  .  .  . 
Washington. 
Cincinnati. . 

Detroit  

St.  Paul  

Portland...  . 
St.  Louis.  .  . 

Omaha  

Leavenw'th . 
Des  Moines. 
Denver. . .  .  . : 
I  ndianapolis 

Seattle  

Burlington. . 
Baltimore.. . 


Apr.  15, 
Jan  17, 
Apr.  25, 
Mar.  4, 
Apr.  12, 
May  15. 
May  8, 
Feb.  1, 
May  3, 
Feb.  4, 
May  6, 
May  6, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  21, 
Apr.  22, 
Oct.  20, 
June  1, 
Oct.  17, 
Jan.  14, 
Oct.  14, 
Dec.  8, 


1855 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1879 
1882 
1882 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1891 
1904 


Recorders. 


Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Nicholson 
Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  W .  S.  Cogswell 

John  F.  Dana  

Capt.  Chas.  W^.  C.  Rhoades... 
Col.  William  C.  Alberger.  .  .  . 

Act.Asst.P'ym'sterJ.W  .Meacham 
Lieut.  Col.  George  V.  Lanman. .  . 
First  Lieut.  Thos.  H.  McKee. . .  . 

Capt.  John  M.  Blair .....  .-.  .  .  .  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Chas.  A.  Coolidge. . . . 

Capt.  Orton  S.  Clark  

Lieut.  .Joseph  E.  Hall  

Capt.  William  R.  Hodges  

First  Lieut.  F.  R.  Bryan  

Capt.  John  T.  Taylor  

Brevet  Capt.  Elbridge  D.  Hadley 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Conley  

First  Lieut.  Alex.  M.  Scott  

Frank  C.  Shipley  

First  Lieut.  Carlos  D.  Williams. . 
Lieut.  Joseph  J.  Janney  


Address. 


Flanders  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
83  West  St.,  Portland. 
Cadet  Armory,  Boston. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Matthews  Bldg.,  Milw'kee. 
320  Ashland  B.,  Chicago. 
Kellogg  Bldg.,  Wash. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Memorial  Hall,  Detroit!. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^ 
Ainsworth  Bldg.,  Portland. 
Laclede  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Leavenworth.  [Moines. 
222  Youngerman  Block,  Des 
Kittredge  Bldg.,  Denver. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1812  N.  38th  St.,  Seattle. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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COINAGE  OF  NATIONS. 

(Calendar  year  1918.) 


Country. 

Monetary 
Unit. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Val  in  Mon 
etary  Units 
Named. 

V  aiue  m 

U.  S. 
JVIoney . 

Val.  in  Mon- 
etary Units 
Named. 

Value  of 
Fine  Ounces 
Consumed. 

^Fine 
Ounces 
Consumed. 

25,473,029 
3,055,000 
1,460,000 

$18,139,576 
1,450.379 
192,916 

$18,425,915 
1,473,274 
195,961 

Brazil  

24,320 
12,498,377 

$13,286 
60,823,352 

British  Empire— Australasia 

459,475 
1,000 
3,500 

40,000 
9  248  843 
430i584,'210 
180,000 
1,000,000 
1,254,225 
200.000 
1,960,000 
555,914 
92,410,595 
2,491,233 
804.795 
14.202,847 
5,090,000 
3,500,000 
1,910,000 

1,521,474 
340 
11,589 

1  P119  fi"^^ 

11,803 
30,625,965 
146.594,892 
122,472 
515,601 
4,153,152 
142,426 
558.313 
2,052,719 
12,210,602 
1,667,492 
106,340 
4,931,516 
3,650.481 
960.648 
362,713 

1,545,491 
345 
11,772 

12,000 
31,109,405 
148,908,937 
124,405 
523.750 
4,218,711 
144,670 
567,126 
2,085,122 
12,403,350 
1,693.814 
108,020 
4,8.54.880 
3,708,105 
975,812 
368,439 

East  Africa  and  Uganda  . 

^0,OOo,ot:0 

Dollar  

2,143,813 

2,086,573 

Dutch  East  Indies  

Florin  

France  

French  colonies — Morocco . . 
Tunis  

Franc  

1,290 
65,888,660 
63,915,000 

249 

32,845,497 
31,861,628 

Japan  

Yen  

Peso  

Netherlands  

602,558 

,  2,932,047 

Portiigal  

362,920 
,  .  4,111,000 

239.774 
1,722,301 

233,346 
1,413.801 

243,559 
1,749,488 

237,029 
1,436,118 

Tical  

1,260,705 
1,985,371 

218.650,143 

154,431,477 

605,863,407 

235,135.284 

238,692.502 

(Calendar  year  1919.) 

11,068.400 

8,974,362 
489.752 

8,006,604 
436,939 

5,260 

2,874 

British  Empire — Ceylon .... 

800,000 
20,000 
442,885,674 
773,150 
28,200 
1.950,000 
912,847 

308,239 
7,540 
170.643.434 
2,914,923 
106,319 
852.322 
191.569 

275.000 
67.273 
152,241.950 
2,600,590 
94,854 
760,500 
170,857 

30,000,000 

9,760,692 

Straits  Settlements  

Dollar  

Chile  

is, 044,232 

12,695,951 

3,056,627 
3,220,000 
33,400 
76,782,759 
150,000 
3,993.950 
1,811 
500,000 
7,596,523 
27,753,000 
6,000,000 

660.089 
1.049,388 
140,423 
11,551,959 
131.135 
3,249.541 
272 
192.650 
2,956.622 
14,501,540 
1.991,487 

589,623 
936,226 
125,280 
10.306.243 
117,186 
2,899,124 
243 
171,875 
2,637,792 
12,937,755 
1,776,733 

Dutch  East  Indies  

French  col'n's — Indo-China. 

Rial  

Tunis  

1,290 

249 

Yen  

37,260,120 
32,860,000 

18,572,307 
16,379,067 

Peso  

Netherlands  

737,6.55 
2,820,630 

3,589,796 
421,718 

Kran  (silver) 
Tical  

10,081,250 
4,027,000 
1,604,171 
5,300,000 

1.504,988 
1,513.159 
337.169 
745.596 

1,342.696 
1,349,986 
300,810 
665,194 

Siam  

Total  

116.729,187 

61,422,654 

609.471,762 

225.014.478 

200,811,333 

At  average  pricfe  of  a  fine  ounce  of  silver  in  New  York,  $0.98446  in  1918  and  at  $1.12087  in  1919- 
 MINOR  UNITED  STATES  COINS  OUTSTANDING^^  ' 


Denominations. 

Coined, 
1793-1920. 

Outstanding 
June  30,1920. 

Philadelphia: 

Copper  half  cents  

Copper-nickel  cents. . 
Bronze  1-cent  pieces . . 
Bronze  2-cent  pieces . . 
Nickel  3-cent  pieces. . 
Nickel  5-cent  pieces . . 

Total  

San  Francisco: 

Dollars. 
1,562,887.44 
.39,926.11 
2i007.720.00 
34,135,426.83 
912,020.00 
941,349.48 
52.808.368.10 

Dollars. 
1,180,775.36 
39,926.11 
1,201,273.36 
33,459,218.89 
570,007.36 
655.423.67 
47,877,053.60 

92.407,697,96 

84.983,678.35 

Bronze  1-cent  pieces . . 

2,666»96'0.66 

2,647,646.77 

Denominations. 


Bronze  2-cent  pieces . 
Nickel  3-cent  pieces . 
Nickel  5-cent  pieces. 

Total   

Denver: 

Bronze  1-cent  pieces. 
Bronze  2-cent  pieces . 
Nickel  5-cent  pieces . , 

Total  , 

Grand  total  


Coined. 
1793-1920. 


Dollars. 


2,026,000.00 


4,686.960.00 
2.818,800.00 
*3,683,'8V5'.66 


6,502.615 
103.597.272 


Outstanding 
June  30,1920. 


1,995.912.40 


4,643,559.17 
2,815,876.31 


3.625,469.05 


6,441,345.36 
96,068,582.88 


Gold  and  Silver  OidpiU  of  World, 
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WORLD'S  PRODUCTiOlj  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER   IN  1919. 


Country. 

Gold 

Silver. 

Kilos. 
Fine. 

Ounces, 
Fine. 

Value. 

Kilos, 
Fine. 

Ounces, 
Fine. 

Value 
(.$1.12087). 

North  America — United  States . .  . 

Total  

Central  Ainer.  States  &  W.  Ind. .  . 

Brazil 

Chile  

Ecuador 
Urus^uay 

90  782 
23!862 
22,944 

2  918  628 
767,167 
737,650 

Dollars. 
60,333  400 
15,858,749 
15.248,.575 

J, 763  062 
487',  562 
1,949,673 

56  682  445 
15,675',134 
62,68-1,987 

Dollars. 
63  533  652 
17'. 569!  787 
70.258,359 

137,588 
4,966 

6 
7 

4,213 
1,151 
9,028 
1,204 
1,793 
15 

f  763 
{  496 
I  1,655 
903 

4,423.445 
159,638 

193 
242 
135,450 
37,007 
290,251 
38,700 
57,637 
484 
24  546 
151936 
53,212 
29,025 

91,440,724 
3,300,000 

4,000 
5,000 
2,800,000 
765,000 
6,000,000 
800,000 
1,191,463 
10.000 
507  411 
329!43-l 
1,100,000 
600,000 

4,200,297 
87,092 

777 
75,739 
778 
59,098 
15,376 
1,244 
304,253 

135,039,566 
2,800,000 

25,000 
2,435,000 

25,000 
1,900,000 
494,331 

40.000 
9,781.734 

151,361,798 
3.138,436 

28,022 
2,729,318 
28,022 
2,129,653 
554,080 
44,835 
10,964,052 

Guiana — 'British 
French 

Venezuela  

Europe — Austria-Hungary 

"1 

\  249 
127 

8,000 
4,100 

8,967 
4,596 

21,234 

682,683 

14,112,305 

457,641 

14,713,165 

16,491,545 

France  

Czecho-Slovakia  

Great  Britain  

227 
189 

7,300 
0,076 

150.904 
125,602 

373 
18.069 
2,333 
4,977 
10  887 
8^404 
12.442 
622 
90,202 
980 
3,110 

12,000 
580,918 

75,000 
160,000 
350  000 
270^200 
400,000 

20,000 
2,900,000 

31,500 
100,000 

13,450 
651,134 

84.065 
179,339 
392  305 
3021859 
448,348 

22,417 
8,250,523 

35,308 
112.087 

Greece  

Italy  

Norway  

752 
23 

24,187 
726 

500,000 
15,000 

Russia 

Serbia  

18,056 

580,500 

12,000,000 

15 

484 

10,000 

Total  

Australasia — New  South  W^ales 
Northern  Territory  

19.262 

2,048 
16 
3,764 
100 
4,212 
22,521 
6.019 
239 
371 

619,273 

,  65.838 
500 
121,030 
3  224 
135!427 
724,053 
193,500 
7,686 
11,919 

12,801,506 

1,360,992 
10,336 
2,501,912 
66  646 
2,799',524 
14,967,504 
4,000,000 
158,884 
246,388 

152,399 
196,106 

4,899,618 
6,304,818 

5,491,835 
7,066,881 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Auatralia  

2,863 
18 
249 

92,048 
561 
8,000 

103,174 
629 
8,967 

New  Zealand  

Tasmania  

Papua  

15,552 
16,340 

500,000 
525.343 

560.435 
588,841 

Total  

^g|g^__^gj>ll^jgjj  indi  I  Burma 

Otlier  

China 

Chosen  Korea  

East  Indies — British  

39,290 

}  15,778 

4.965 

4,213 
978 

1,806 
510 
628 
60 

6.600 

1,263,177 

507,260 
159,637 
135,450 
31  444 
58',050 
16  402 
20',186 
1,935 
212,190 

26,112,186 

10,485,992 

3,300,000 

2,800,000 
650  000 

1, 200^000 
339  059 
417^282 
40,000 

4,386,357 

231,128 

;  61,369 
\  5,991 
2,022 
622 

7,430,770 

1,973,000 
192,606 
65,000 
20,000 

8,328,927 

2,211,476 
215,886 
72,857 
22,417 

Dutch  

Federated  Malady  States  

Formosa  Taiwan  

Indo-China  

40,000 
777 
149,300 

1,286,000 

25,666 
1,000 
4,800,000 

1.441.439 

28,622 
1,121 
5,380,176 

35,538 

1,142,554 

23,618,690 

260,112 

8,362,606 

9,373,394 

Africa — Algeria  

5,313 
311 

170,813 
10,000 

191,459 
11,209 

Belgian  Congo  

British  West  Africa  (Gold  Coast 
and  Nigeria)  

3,373 

9,066 
443 
85 
700 
301 
18,458 
259,149 

108,442 

291,463 
14,232 
2,733 
22,505 
9,675 
593,439 
8,331,651 

2.241,695 

6,025,076 
294,195 
56,496 
465,220 
200,000 
12,267,4*73 
172,230,512 

Egypt  and  Abyssinia ......... 

French  West  Africa  

9 

304 

340 

Madagascar  

Portuguese  Eo^st  Africa  

Rhodesia.  .  .  .  /Ss.  

Transv'l,  Cape  Col.  and  Natal .  . 

Total  

Total  for  world  

550 
31 
5,617 
27,724 

17,682 
1,000 
180,586 
891,304 

19,819 
1,121 
202,414 
999,036 

291,575 

9.374,140 

193,780,666 

39,555 

1,271,689 

1,425,398 

549,453 

17,664.910 

365,166,077 

5,428,224 

174,517,414 

195,611,333 

Abrasion  of  . Coins— It  is  reported  oflQcially  in  Switzerland  that  the  comparative  abrasion  of  various 
coins  was  tested  by  placing  equal  weights  of  many  varieties  inside  a  drum  which  was  revolved  for  forty  con- 
continuous  hom-s.  The  result  was  a.s  follows,  in  percentages:  Ten-rappen  piece  of  alum,  alloy,  11.27;  1-franc 
piece  of  0.835  silver,  0.165  copper,  7.79;  5-rappen  piece  of  brass  (100  rappen=  1  franc),  4.01;  10-rappen  piece 
of  copper-nickel,  2.45;  1-rappen  piece  of  bronze,  1.23;  20-rappen  piece  of  pure  nickel,  .59. 
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THE   ORIGIN  OF  THE  HORSE. 

(By  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes.) 

The  horse  was  not  known  to  the  Egyptians  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  after  the  cam* 
paigns  of  Osortassin  in  Asia.  Without  doubt  it  was  with  the  invading  shepherds  that  the  horse  first  made 
its  appearance  and  became  naturalized  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  A  searching  study  of  these  Pharonic 
palaces  enables  us  to  state  positively  that  there  is  not  a  single  representation  of  a  horse  on  any  of  the 
Egyptian  edifices  erected  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings.  Only  after  the  overthrow, 
and  more  generally  after  the  expulsion  of  these  Asiatic  conquerors,  do  we  find  depicted  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  military  scenes  in  which  horses  and  war  chariots  play  a  considerable  part  fn  determining  the 
great  changes  in  the  tactics  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Moreover,  the  ancient  historians,  like  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Strabo,  are  unanimous  in  omitting  any  mention  of  the  appearance  of  this  noble  animal 
prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Hyksos  invasion.  Had  the  horse  been  indigenous  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the 
early  Egyptians,  who  were  accustomed  to  deify  the  more  remarkable  animals  and  plants  of  their  country, 
would  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  give  to  one  of  their  gods  the  head  of  the  hardy  and  spirited  courser 
who  shared  with  man  the  dangers  of  the  battlefield. 

If  they  did  not  raise  altars  to  him,  as  they  did  to  so  many  sacred  beasts,  it  Ls  only  because  they  held 
in  abhorrence  the  people  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  animal  was  due.  Finally,  if  the  first 
Egyptians  did  not  institute  sacrifices  of  horses,  like  the  assouame' d'  ha  of  the  Hindoos,  it  was  because  the 
flesh  was  tabooed  on  account  of  the  inveterate  hatred  that  the  customs  of  the  Hyksos  had  left  among  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  the  Egyptians  esteemed  the  horse  too  highly  to  employ  him 
in  agriculture,  and  never,  except  in  one  little  bas-relief  on  the  temple  of  Khons  at  Karnak,  do  we  find  horses 
harnessed  to  a  plow.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Egyptians  began  to  give  much  attention  to  the  equine  race,  and  the  care  they  lavished 
upon  theur  breeding  soon  resulted  in  a  great  numerical  increase. 

The  Arabian  horse  is  par  excellence  the  king  of  horses.  In  every  case  where  the  blood  is  pure  it  pre- 
sents the  most  perfect  type,  and  in  every  case  of  mixture  its  offspring  show  some  remarkable  qualiti^. 
Almost  alone  it  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  improving  the  various  breeds  with  which  it  is  crossed  and  of 
perpetuating  through  successive  generations  its  characteristic  traits.  As  every  one  knows,  Arabian  horses 
are  wonderfully  intelligent.  Story  after  story  is  told  of  their  extraordinary  affection  and  sagacity.  More- 
over, they  possess  other  admirable  qualities.  More  than  any  other  horse  an  Arabian  can  stand  hunger, 
thirst,  extreme  fatigue,  and  bad  weather.  Consequently  he  makes  an  ideal  war  horse.  The  Arabian  horse 
was  acclimated  in  France  about  tlie  time  of  the  first  Crusades  and  is  the  foundation  of  our  beautiful  and 
powerful  races  of  Limousin,  Brittany,  Ardennes,  Aubergne,  and  others  almost  as  well  known.  The  Romans 
valued  most  highly  as  a  war  mount  the  Numidian  horse.  They  used  them  with  great  success  in  their  ex- 
peditions against  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Scythians.  During  the  Crusades  the  Frankish  peoples 
brought  home  numbers  of  Oriental  horses. 

All  the  famous  horses  of  history — that  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  at  Medina,  of  Philip  Augustus  at 
Bouvines,  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  Hastings,  of  Saint  Louis  at  Massoure,  of  Francis  the  First  at  Pavia, 
of  Henry  the  Second  at  the  tournament  in  which  he  was  killed,  of  Henry  the  Fourth  at  Arques  de  Ivry, 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  wars  and  fetes,  and,  finally,  of  Napoleon  at  Marengo  and  Austeriitz — all  these  horses 
were  "Arabians"  or  "Barbs." 

The  Arabian  horse  is  easily  recognized  by  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  He  has  always  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression which  is  not  found  in  any  other  race  and  which  seems  to  signalize  him  as  the  type  of  the  species. 
His  head  is  square  and  sharply  chiseled;  in  front  it  is  large  and  sometimes  bulgy;  the  back  of  the  skull  is 
also  well  developed.  The  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  ordinarily  very  beautiful,  with  the  characteristic 
black  lashes.  The  ears  are  small,  well  placed,  and  mobile.  The  lower  jaw  is  a  little  strong;  the  forehead 
is  hollow  rather  than  prominent;  the  muzzle  is  sharp;  the  nostrils  large  and  susceptible  of  great  dilation 
when  the  horse  is  excited.  The  mouth  is  of  medium  size,  with  a  small  lower  lip.  A  well-attached  head 
and  easy  curve  of  neck  and  shoulder  give  an  elegance  to  the  animal.  The  neck  is  long  enough  ia.  bend 
gracefully,  and,  when  the  horse  runs,  is  thrown  back  to  form  what  is  termed  the  "stag  neck.'*  This  con- 
formation, looked  upon  somewhat  as  a  fault,  is  natural  to  all  animals  who  run  long  distances. 

The  omens  which  the  Arabs  draw  from  markings  and  other  signs  on  their  horses  are  remarkable.  A 
black  horse  without  any  spot  will  bring  misfortune.  A  black  stripe  on  the  back  from  the  neck  to  the  tail 
is  an  enviable  sign.  Black  spots  on  the  fetlock  joint  diminish  by  at  least  one-half  the  value  of  a  stallion 
or  colt.  The  horse  with  a  hard  cornea  is  not  only  swift,  but  very  patient  into  the  bargain,  while  a  restive 
animal  has,  as  a  rule,  small  eyes  and  narrow  nostrils.  Horses  with  tawny  hair  around  the  pasterns  are 
good  for  breeding.  "Look  out,"  says  the  Arab,  "for  spots  which  are  not  exactly  centred  in  the  forehead. 
Any  horse  which  has  a  white  star  and  no  white  feet  will  carry  you  to  destruction.  Horses  with  black  spots 
on  the  mouth  are  unlucky,  wicked,  and  inclined  to  bite  and  kick.  A  horse  with  white  on  his  lips  and  mouth 
will  run  faster  than  the  wind.  A  horse  whose  white  face  stops  on  its  nose  will  rear  continually  and  throw 
the  beat  of  riders.  If  the  upper  lip  is  white  underneath  near  the  gums  it  is  a  favorable  sign;  if  it  is  black 
it  is  unfavorable.  A  white  mark  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  back  of  the  stirrup,  indicates  speed  and  safety; 
they  are  called  'the  wings.'  The  horse  with  long  white  stockings  is  a  dangerous  brute.  If  the  white  runs 
higher  on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  sell  him  or  prepare  your  burial  garment.  The  horse  with  the  chest 
of  a  lion,  the  hindquarters  of  a  wolf,  and  the  legs  of  a  gazelle,  long  may  he  live." 


PUBLIC  MARKETS  IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

The  public  markets  are  West  Washington,  Gansevoort,  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Dalancey  in  Man- 
hattan, and  Waliabout  in  Brooklyn. 

Washington  Market,  at  Fuitoa  and  West  Streets,  covers  an  area  of  175x203  feet,  and  was- estabUshed 
in  1812.  Meat,  fish  and  game,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  there.  The  city  charges 
for  space  in  this,  market. 

West  Washington  Market,  established  in  1889  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  covers  359  x  400  feet. 
There  are  ten  buildings — tv/o-story  structures  in  blocks  of  twenty  stands,  with  marketing  space  on  the  first 
floor  and  offices  on  the  second.  It  is  a  wholesale  market  in  which  meat,  garden  produce  and  live  poultry 
are  sold.    The  stalls  are  leased. 

Jefferson  Market,  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue,  occupies  36,000  square  feet.  This  is  a  retail 
market.    Space  is  rented  by  the  city  to  dealers. 

Gansevoort  Market,  an  open  square  bounded  by  West,  Little  West  Twelfth,  Washington  and  Ganse- 
voort Streets,  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind.  It  is  by  legislation  restricted  to  the  use  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
for  the  sale  of  products  they  themselves  have  grown.  Each  farmer  is  charged  25  cents  daily.  It  is  mostly 
a  wholesale  market  for  dealers. 

Delancey  Street  Market  is  under  the  approach  to  Williamsburg  Bridge  at  Pitt  and  Willett  Streets,  where 
fiGh,  vegetables  aifd  fruits  and  miscellaneous  dry  goods  are  sold.    It  occupies  a  soace  400  x  100  feet. 

Harlem  Market — Under  Harlem  Bridge,  130th  Street  and  3d  Avenue.   Things  are  sold  at  retail. 

Qiieensboro  Market,  retail,  under  Queensboro  Bridge;  Manhattan  approach,  1st  Avenue,  Avenue  A, 
59th  and  60th  Streets. 

Waliabout  Market  has  an  area  of  thirty-six  acres.  It  extends  from  Clinton  Avenue  to  East  Avenue,  to 
Waliabout  Basin.  The  city  owns  the  land  and  the  ground  is  leased.  Many  farmers  use  this  market  to  sell 
their  produce  to  dealers,  and  pay  25  cents  a  day  for  each  wagon  space  in  the  market.  Mostly  all  the  Dur- 
chases  are  wholesale. 


Cost  of  Prohibition  Enforcement;  Teeth, 
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DISBURSEMENTS  BY  FEDERAL  PROHIBITION  DIRECTORS. 

(In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920.) 


States. 

Salaries. 

Other  and 
Total. 

Alabama  

$6,889.99 

$8,989.19 

Arizona  

3,764.73 

6,326.94 

Arkansas.  .  . 

2,813.20 

3,083.43 

California. . . 

6,646.94 

10,810.13 

Colorado  

3,410.76 

3,952.94 

Connecticut . 

4,341.70 

6,529.32 

Delaware . . . 

1,936.67 

2,539.44 

6,484.67 

8,227.58 

Georgia  

7,569.90 

9,980.18 

2,110.83 

3,717.92 

Illinois  

17,517.94 

23,892.35 

Indiana  

7,681.92 

9,664.04 

Iowa  

5,604.17 

6,838.25 

6,830.54 

10,635.99 

Kentucky. . . 

11,810.52 

14,981.75 

Louisiana . .  . 

4,767.67 

7,047.17 

Maine  

2,820.00 

3,964.81 

States. 


Maryland 
Mas'achus'ts 
Michigan .  . . 
Minnesota .  . 
Mississippi . . 
Missouri .... 
Montana,  .  . 
Nebraska . .  . 

Nevada  

New  Hamp.. 
New  Jersey. . 
New  Mexico. 
New  York . . . 
N.  Carolina. 
N.  Dakota.  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma . . . 


Salaries. 


$4,645.34 
3,925.01 
6,918.44 
5.507.78 
6,095.55 
6,967.08 
3,223.89 
4,100.00 
3,829.18 
1,973.62 
1,830.75 
2,231.67 

30,125.40 
5,481.13 
2,481.20 
9,108.61 
4,090.30 


Other  and 
Total. 


$5,637.33 
5,887.31 

10,243.25 
7,173.52 
8,430.89 
9,079.81 
4,769,54 
4,954.26 
5,156.34 
2,466.32 
6,301.63 
3,227.04 

44,358.91 
6,917.36 
2,932.04 

13,382.43 
6,732.29 


States. 

Salaries. 

Other  and 
Total. 

Oregon  

$3,352.21 

$4,289.71 

Pennsylv'ia.. 

21,431.55 

33,042.32 

Porto  Rico. . 

1,566.64 

2,373.05 

Rhode  Is...  . 

2,587.65 

3,370.93 

S.  Carolina.. 

5,136.10 

7,457.26 

S.  Dakota.'. , 

2,216.67 

2,463.02 

Tennessee. . . 

5,665.01 

7,239.97 

Texas  

7,342.79 

9,870.73 

Utah  

2,544.42 

4,017.72 

Vermont  

1,189.17 

1,678.71 

JV^irginia.  .  .  . 

8,635.15 

10,879.45 

Washington . 

5,616.68 

9,221.37 

W.  Virginia.. 

2,754.15 

.  3,169.05 

Wisconsin . . , 

6,358.33 

•  7,851.12 

Wyoming . .  , 

1,009.17 

1,483.82 

Total  

282,942.79 

397,239.93 

CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  TEETH. 

(Prepared  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  City,  in  connection  with  an  exhibition.) 

The  "Aristotle's  lantern"  of  the  sea-urchin  consists  of  five  pyramidal  jaws,  each  carrying  a  long,  slender 
tooth  of  continuous  growth,  which  moves  forward  in  the^jaws  as  it  becomes  worn  awajr  at  the  point.  The 
horse-shoe  or  king  crab  wears  his  teeth  on  his  legs,  at  the  first  joints  of  which  is  a  series  of  spines  and  sharp 
points.  The  food  is  torn  to  bits  on  these  teeth  and  worked  into  the  mouth  opening.  The  lobster  do^  his 
chewing  with  teeth  which  are  to  be  found  on  his  fourth  to  ninth  appendages.  Some  of  these  teeth  are 
adapted  to  seizing  the  food,  others  to  grinding  it,  etc.  The  beetle  and  worm  boast  teeth  as  useful  and 
efficient  as  any.  Of  course  there  are  teeth  of  many  kinds.  But  the  typical  tooth  of  a  vertebrate  or  back- 
boned animal,  consists  of  (1)  pulp  contained  in  a  cavity,  which  by  deposition  of  lime  in  its  exterior  por- 
tion becomes  (2)  dentine,  ivory  or  bone,  forming  the  body  of  the  tooth,  (3)  enamel,  overlying  the  dentine 
on  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  (4)  cement,  usually  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tooth  and  sometimes  cover- 
ing part  or  all  of  the  enamel  of  the  crown. 

The  teeth  of  some  animals,  however  (the  sperm  whale,  for  example),  have  no  enamel  whatsoever. 
In  man,  as  in  most  mammals,  the  teeth  are  set  in  distinct,  separate  sockets,  called  by  the  initiated  "alveolas," 
and  are  separated  by  a  membrane  from  the  surrounding  bone.  But  nature  has  other  ways  of  implanting 
teeth.  The  extinct  sea  reptile  known  to  the  scientist  as  Ichthyosaurus  had  his  teeth  planted  in  a  continu- 
ous shallow  groove,  as  was  the  habit  with  certain  birds  which  lived  many  centuries  ago.  Modern  birds, 
however,  have  adopted  the  fashion  of  going  toothless.  Another  sort  of  attachment  of  the  teeth  is  by  means 
of  a  bony  union  of  the  outer  side  of  the  teeth  with  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw.  In  a  fourth  case  the  base  of 
the  tooth  is  completely  fused  with  the  side  of  the  jaw.  It  is  another  evidence  of  a  beneficial  nature  that 
man,  the  only  creature  who  is  given  to  having  his  teeth  extracted,  does  not  have  his  teeth  implanted  in 
this  last  way.  Some  animals  have  the  advantage  of  teeth  which  are  more  or  less  movable,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  attached  ts  the  jaws  by  ligaments.  This  is  the  case  with  many  fishes  and  some  reptiles. 
With  snakes  this  arrangement  facilitates  the  swallowing  of  the  food. 

Some  animals,  less  fortunate  than  ma.n,  have  only  one  set  of  teeth,  which  are  expected  to  last  them 
through  an  entire  life-time.  Most  mammals,  like  man,  have  two  sets — a  temporary  or  milk  set  and  a 
permanent  set.  No  mammal  has  more  than  two  sets  of  teeth.  Generally  £.  tooth  is  replaced  by  the  for- 
mation below  it  of  another  tooth.  As  the  new  tooth  increases  in  size,  the  roots  of  the  old  one  are  absorbed 
until  finally  it  falls  out  and  gives  place  to  the  new.  Most  reptiles  and  fishes,  however,  are  well  supplied 
with  teeth,  having  several  series,  which  provides  for  a  more  or  less  continuous  loss  and  replacement.  The 
shark  is  not  worried  by  the  fear  of  a  toothless  old  age,  for  he  has  several  rows  of  teeth,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  as  fast  as  the  teeth  in  the  outer  row  are  lost  they  are  replaced  by  those  just  back  of  them.  Replace- 
ment may  be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  new  tooth  beside  the  old  one,  which  is  absorbed  at  the 
point  of  contact  until  the  developing  tooth  enters  the  base  and  replaces  it.  That  is  the  way  crocodiles 
and  lizards  do  it.  Or  teeth  may  be  formed  at  the  back  of  the  series,  these  moving  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  those  worn  away.  The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  developed  at  the  back  of  the  jaw,  and  the  entire 
row  moves  slowly  forward,  ^fclje  front  part  of  each  tooth  coming  into  use  first  and  wearing  away  as  it  is  pushed 
forward.  While  six  teeth  are  developed  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  not  more  than  parts  of  two  teeth  are 
in  use  at  any  one  time. 

Teeth,  according  to  their  make-up,  vary  in  growth.  Some  teeth  grow  for  only  a  limitet  time.  Others, 
more  energetic,  continue  to  grow  throughout  lifetime.  In  the  first  case  the  interior  cavity  occupied  by 
the  pulp  fills  up  and  growth  ceases.  In  the  latter  instance  the  pulp  cavity  remains  open,  the  tooth  is  con- 
tinually pushed  outward  and  layer  after  layer  of  dentine  forms  at  the  base.  The  continuous  growth  of 
some  teeth  is  illustrated  by  a  section  of  an  elephant's  tusk  containing  a  wrought  iron  bullet.  The  bullet 
was  fired  into  the  hollow  base  of  the  young  tusk,  and  the  continual  formation  of  dentine  rasulted  in  em- 
bedding the  bullet  in  solid  ivory.  Not  all  animals  wear  their  teeth  in  their  mouths.  As  has  been  said, 
some  are  partial  to  the  location  of  their  teeth  on  their  legs,  while  others  consider  the  stomach  the  ideal 
situation.  ,  And  even  among  those  animals  who  consider  that  the  tooth's  sphere  is  the  mouth,  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  just  where  teeth  can  be  worn  with  propriety. 

The  frog  grows  teeth  only  on  his  upper  jaw.  The  animal  known  as  Hoffman's  sloth  has  teeth  only  on 
the  hinder  parts  of  both  jaws.  The  gazelle's  teeth  are  permitted  to  grow  on  both  jaws,  with  the  exception 
of  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw.  Despite  these  and  similar  eccentricities,  however,  most  animals,  including 
the  majority  of  mammals,  have  their  teeth  grow  continuously  on  the  edges  of  both  jaws.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  various  animals  differ  to  meet  the  various  circumstances.  The  teeth  (or  saw) 
of  the  saw-fish,  far  removed  from  the  mouth,  are  designed  for  wounding  or  killing  the  prey.  The  teeth 
of  the  python  aie  made  for  seizing  and  grasping,  and  are  long  and  recurved  so  as  to  hold  the  prey  while 
the  gullet  is  worked  over  it.  The  teeth  of  the  ray,  which  feeds  on  shellfish,  are  adapted  to  crushing.  The 
lion's  teeth  are  shaped  for  cutting,  rending  and  killing.    His  posterior  teeth  act  as  scissors. 

The  teethi  of  the  beaver  are  long,  sharp  and  chisel-shaped — requisite  tools  for  his  life's  work  of  gnaw- 
ing. The  fangs  or  front  teeth  of  the  poisonous  snake  are  really  tubes  which  serve  as  hypodermic  syringes 
to  inject  the  poison.  An  opening  at  the  base  of  the  fang  connects  with  the  poison  sac.  Reserve  fangs 
back  of  the  ones  in  use  soon  replace  those  lost,  so  that  removing  the  fangs  of  a  poisonous  snake  renders 
him  only  temporarily  harmless.  The  elephant  grinds  his  food  between  teeth  whose  roughened  surfaces 
act  like  mill-stones.  The  whale  strains  or  sifts  the  water  with  which  he  fills  his  mouth  by  ejecting  it  through 
his  teeth — sieves  formed  by  plates  of  baleen.  In  this  way  he  retains  in  his  mouth,  on  the  inner,  hairy  sur- 
face, the  small  animals  left  by  the  receding  water,  on  which  he  dines. 
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TROOPS  FURNISHED  BY  EACH  STATE  IN   WORLD  WAR. 

(April  7,  1917,  to  Nov.  11,  1918,  including  Regular  Army,  National  Army,  National  Guard,  Navy^ 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,,  and  United  States  Guards.)  .   


State  . 

Total 
Troops, 

P.  C. 

of 
Total 

N.  Y... 

493.892 

10.37 

Pa 

370.961 

7.79 

111  .  , 

320,228 

6.72 

Ohio. .  . 

243,548 

5.11 

Tex  

198,228 

4.16 

Mass. . . 

193,415 

4.06 

Mich... 

168,131 

3.53 

Mo  

163,700 

3.44 

Cal  

154,930 

3.25 

N.  J...  . 

138,691 

2.91 

Ind  

130,670 

2.74 

IMinn . . . 

123,325 

2.59 

122,215 

2.56 

Iowa. .  . 

119,792 

2.51 

Ga  ! 

102,786 

2.16 

State. 


Okla. 
Va... . 
Ky.... 
Tenn.. 
N.  C. 
Ala.  . . 
La ... . 
Kan... 
Ark. . . 
Conn . . 
W.  Va. 
Miss ,  , 
S.  C.  .. 
Wash.. 
Md.  .  . 


Total 
Troops. 


95,100 
93.499 
91,821 
91,386 
88,168 
86,916 
80,834 
78,733 
71,862 
67,092 
65,127 
64,758 
64,739 
63,775 
61,839 


P.  C. 
Of 

Total 


2.00 
1.96 
1.93 
1.92 
1.85 
1.82 
1.70 
1.65 
1.51 
1.41 
1.37 
1.36 
1.36 
1.34 
1.30 


Neb.... 

Col  

Mont , . , 

Fla  

Ore  

S.  D .  .  . 

Me  

N.  D... 
R.  I.... 
D.  of  C. 
Idaho . . 
Utah. . . 
P.  Rico. 
N.  H  . . 
N.  Mex. 


Total 

P.  C. 

of 
Total 

Troops. 

59,287 

1.24 

44,802 

.94 

44.048 

.92 

42,301 

.89 

41,671 

.87 

34,662 

.73 

31,887 

.67 

30,033 

.63 

26,468 

.56 

24,853 

.52 

23,571 

.49 

22,571 

.47 

'18.477 

.39 

18,404 

.39 

15,162 

.32 

Ari   

Wyo.  . . 

Vt  

I>el  

Hawaii . 
P.  I.... 

Nev  

No  res . . 
Alaska.. 
Samoa. . 
Guam . . 
Vir.  Is.. 

Total. 


13,377 
13,209 
'11,929 
9,379 
6,557 
6,535 
5,972 
3,834 
2,381 
2,211 
262 
67 


4,764,071 


.28 

.28 

.25 

.20 

.14 

.14 

.12 

.08 

.05 

.044 

.005 

.001 


THE  AMERICAN  BISON. 

(By  the  late  "Buffalo"  Jones.) 

The  bison  Is  an  animal  perfectly  trained  to  take  every  advantage  of  his  environments.  His  instinct 
surpasses  that  of  the  shrewdest  ranchman — because  for  ages  he  maintained  himself  where  the  cattle  of 
the  ranchman  are  now  dying.  There  is  no  waste  grass  left  on  the  four-foot  swath  which  the  animal  cuts 
in  feeding.  The  herd  rises  at  dawn  and  commences  to  graze.  When  filled  they  start  for  the  trail,  led 
usually  by  an  old  cow,  who  gives  the  signal  for  starting  by  sounding  a  grunt  not  unlike  that  of  a  hog,  only 
much  louder.  The  remainder  of  the  herd  drop  in  behind,  following  exactly  in  her  footprints  until  they 
reach  the  path  which  leads  them  to  their  drinking  place.  This  path  never  exceeds  twelve  inch^  in  width. 
It  is  the  same  path  along  which  the  ancestors  of  these  buffalo  have  traveled  for  countless  ages. 

When  the  pool,  lake  or  stream  is  reached  the  buffaio  step  in,  fill  themselves  and  immediately  return 
to  the  banks  instead  of  lingering  in  the  water  and  polluting  it,  as  domestic  cattle  do.  Thus,  by  keeping 
to  one  track,  they  have  saved  the  grass  over  which  the  cattle  straggle  to  water,  and  they  have  kept  the 
water  pure  and  fresh.  After  resting  an  hour  or  so  they  wend  their  way  over  a  well  defined  trail  for  miles 
and  miles,  without  cutting  a  blade  of  the  grass  which  is  so  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  If  the  man  who 
"causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  has  grown"  is  a  benefactor  of  the  race,  how  much  more 
is  the  buffalo  a  benefactor,  who  preserves  thousands  of  blades  that  other  animals  ruthlessly  destroj^? 

The  buffalo  never  jields  to  disease.  He  is  clean  in  his  domestic  habits  and  in  consequence  always 
drinks  pure  water,  eats  clean,  fresh  grass,  does  not  besmear  himself  with  filth  and  consequently  never  suffers 
from  any  of  the  skin  diseases  common  to  domestic  or  range  cattle.  His  thick  underfur  and  the  "pantalets" 
which  cover  his  legs  make  him  unaware  of  the  existence  of  flies  in  summer  and  allow  him  to  fatten  where 
domestic  cattle  grow  thin  and  die  on  account  of  these  pests.  When  winter  comes  he  adds  an  additional 
robe  of  fur  to  his  robe  of  fat,  and  turning  his  head  to  the  storm  eats  quietly  along  to  the  front  in  the  face 
of  the  fiercest  blizzards  that  ever  blew. 

There  are  many  small  traits  of  the  buffalo  that  are  lacking  in  cattle.  The  buffalo  cow  never  allows 
her  calf  to  be  destroyed  by  the  coyote.  The  buffalo  never  mire  in  swamps  or  pools,  as  so  many  cattle  do. 
When  they  find  that  they  are  becoming  stuck  they  throw  themselves  on  their  sides  and  swim  or  paddle 
through  the  mud  as  would  a  hog.  In  spring  time  they  curry  themselves  by  rolling  in  wallows,  made  in  the 
hard,  dry  clay,  thus  removing  their  winter  coats  and  loosening  up  their  skins,  so  as  to  take  on  flesh.  They 
always  lie  with  their  backs  up  a  hill  so  as  to  rise  early,  and  always  have  guards  out  day  and  night  to  warn 
the  herd  of  approaching  danger.  They  always  face  a  storm,  and  never  "drift,"  as  do  cattle.  They  lie 
down  with  their  heads  to  the  fiercest  storm,  throwing  their  heads  around  on  their  sides  and  sleeping  con- 
tentedly, while  the  great  mass  of  fur  on  their  high  humps  shields  the  more  exposed  parts  of  their  bodies 
from  the  winds. 

A  strange  thing  about  a  buffalo  is  that  the  younger  females  always  follow  the  old  grandmothers. 
They  seem  to  propagate  in  families,  and  the  families  can  be  distinguished  by  peculiar  facial  resemblances. 
No  person  ever  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo  move  in  a  straight  line.  They  always  take  a  zig-zag  course.  My 
explanation  is  this:  A  buffalo  is  a  very  cautious  animal.  Their  shaggy  foreheads  prevent  their  seeing 
objects  on  either  side  of  them.  To  prevent  a  surprise  from  an  enemy  they  walk  obliquely  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  left,  and  in  that  way  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

HARE  HUNTING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Xenophon,  in  350  B.  C,  hunted  Attic  hares  in  the  country  aroimd  Scillus.  Edward  III.,  of  England, 
in  his  campaign  in  France  maintained  60  couple  of  harriers;  while  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  lady  to  hold 
the  office  of  Master  of  Hounds,  kept  both  hunting  harriers  and  beagle.  James  I.,  m-aintained  his  jelly 
dogs  in  style,  paying  Sir  Patrick  Houme,  Master  of  the  Priory  Harriers,  "for  his  fee  £126  per  annum,  and 
for  keeping  one  footman,  four  horses,  and  twenty  couple  of  dogs,  another  hundred,"  Richard  Gwynne, 
Groom  of  the  Harriers  to  the  Prince,  also  receiving  13d.  pes  diem  and  20  shillings  a  year  for  his  liv^y . 
Although  William  III.'s  pack  were  called  beagles,  they  looked  far  more  like  foot  harriers,  and  were  evidently 
hunted  on  horseback,  for  at  a  noted  meet  at  Welbeck  in  1695  the  field  is  reported  to  have  totalled  over 
400  horsemen.    George  IV. 's  beagles  were  a  foot  pack. 

Britain  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  hounds;  and  as  long  ago  as  A.  D.  264  Oppian  in  his  "Cjne- 
gatica"  (Book  I.,  p.  468)  d^cribes  what  we  may  take  to  be  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the  harrier.  According 
to  Oppian,  "Those  excellent  kind  of  scenting  dogs  were  bred  by  the  fierce  nation  of  painted  Britons,  who 
called  them  Agassaeus;  in  size  they  are  small,  resembling  worthless,  greedy  house  dogs  who  gape  under 
tables.  TJiey  are  crooked,  lean,  coarse-haired,  and  dull-eyed  (the  same  defects  we  find  Xenophon  de- 
ploring in  his  pack);  but  armed  with  deadly  teeth  and  powerful  claws  and  are  of  most  excellent  nose." 
From  this  indigenous  race,  crossed  no  doubt  with  the  hounds  introduced  by  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors 
when  they  settled  in  the  country,  and  recrossed  with  the  Normandy  hounds  and  the  black  and  white  St. 
Huberts,  were  gradually  evolved  the  slow,  old-fashioned  hounds  known  as  the  Southern  and  the  Talbot. 
Big,  lumbering  hounds,  standing  a  good  26  inches  high,  slow  as  a  man  according  to  modern  ideas,  and 
possessing  many  glaring  defects  in  make  and  shape,  they  also  possessed  wonderful  patience  and  scenting 
powers  and  grand  volc<^ — "Matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  each  under  each." 

Although  these  big,  heavy  hounds  were  used  to  hunt  hare  in  several  parts  of  England  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  majority  of  Masters  of  harriers  were  beginning  to  follow  Beckford's  advice, 
and  were  crossing  this  old  Southern  hound  with  the  active,  nimble  North  country  beagle,  endeavoring  to 
get  as  much  bone  and  strength  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  to  reproduce  in  their  own  kennels 
Somerville's  portrait  of  the  perfect  hound. 
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STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  THE  GUARD. 

The  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  are  keeping  pace  with  each  other  in  the  development  of  strength 
under  the  Government's  plans  for  military  reorganization,  and  in  offlcers  and  enlisted  men  these  two  arms 
of  the  military  service  have  (Nov.  30,  1920)  an  aggregate  of  297,671  officers  and  men,  according  to  figures 
made  public  by  Major  Gen.  Peter  C.  Harris,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

The  Regular  Army  consists  of  13,461  officers  and  208,364  enlisted  men,  while  the  latest  figures  for  the 
National  Guard  show  that  it  contains  4,159  officers  and  71,687  enlisted  men.  In  the  guard  and  regulars 
combined  there  are  now  17,620  officers  and  280,051  enlisted  men.  During  the  past  month  8,858  officers 
and  men  have  been  added  to  the  Regular  Army,  while  4,135  have  been  added  to  the  National  Guard. 

New  York  State  leads  the  States  in  the  strength  of  its  National  Guard.  The  authorized  strength  of 
the  National  Guard  of  New  York  is  20,857.  Figures  given  out  to-day  show  that  the  New  York  guard  now 
has  a  strength  of  10,244,  of  which  508  are  officers  and  9,736  are  enlisted  men.  This  is  about  one-seventh  of 
the  entire  National  Guard  strength  of  the  whole  country.  On  April  1  last  the  strength  of  the  New  York 
guard  was  5,617,  while  on  July  1  it  stood  at  7,635, 

The  distribution  of  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  on  Nov.  30  follows: 


Com- 
missioned. 

En- 
listed. 

Total. 

Com. 
missioned. 

En- 
listed. 

Total, 

11,442 
578 
511  . 
293 
263  ^ 

59 

60 

24 

158,678 
18,248 
14,853 
6,838 
5,715 
"  1,816 
1,338 
820 

170,120 
18,926 
15,364 
7,131 
5,978 
1,875 
1,398 
844 

93 
5 
67 
66 

5 
2 

48 
3 

98 
7 
67 
114 

3 

At  large  

At  sea  en  r'te  M'nila 
At  sea  en  route  U.  S . 

13,461 

208,364 

221,825 

UNITED  STATES  TREASUR 

Estimates  of  $4,653,856,759.36  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1922,  were  submitted  to  Congress 
Dec.  6,  1920,  by  Secretary  Houston  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  estimates  fall  short  by  $211,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  asked  for  1921,  which  was  the 
largest  sum  ever  asked  for  peace-titne  expenditures. 
Estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are: 


Legislative . 
Executive . . 

State  

Treasury. . . 1 
Ind.  offices. 
Dist.  of  Col. 

War  

Pan.  Canal . 


$19,292,433.95 
2,449,461.90 
13,683,528.94 

.624,483,694.98 

250.079,746.00 
26,419,644.99 

938,227,567.26 
16.187,255.40 


Navy  $695,763,767.47 

Interior   566,305.513.42 

Post  Office.  2,399,020.00 
Post,  service  585,406,902.00 

Agriculture.  53.739,384.00 

Commerce.  29,976,481.00 

Labor   10.835,565»75 

Justice   18,606,792.'30 


The  cost  of  the  Postal  ^Service.  $585,406,902,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  total  estimates  because  the 
expense  will  be  paid  by  revenues  received  by  the 
department.  This  deduction  leaves  an  ultimate 
balance  of  $4,068,449,857.36.  The  sum  of  $1,300,- 
776,360.87  for  permanent  annual  appropriations  is 
included  in  the  total  of  $4,653,856,759. 

The  War  Department  estimate  is  $270,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  asked  last  year.  >  Increase  for 
the  Navy  Department  is  $145,000,000.  Secretary 
Baker  wants  $699,275,502.93  for  the  Army,  Military 
Academy  and  National  Guard  Last  year  he  received 
for  these  $394,700,577.70.  Secretary  Daniels  asks 
for  $658,522,211.47.  Congress  gave  him  $24,325,- 
498.40  last  year.  The  Army  Air  Service  would  cost 
$60,000,000,  according  to  the  estimates.  Navy 
aviation  needs  $35,000,000,  Secretary  Daniels  es- 
timates. 


Y  ESTIMATES,  1921-1922. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  asks  for  $147,- 
898,520,  as  against  $442,500,000,  which  it  received, 
last  year. 

Pensions  take  up  $265,190,000  of  the  amount 
asked  by  John  Barton  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  should 
cost  $160,000,000,  so  Secretary  Houston  reports. 

Items  in  the  State  Department's  request  are 
$1,799,000  for  diplomatic  salaries,  $1,250,000  for 
the  contingent  "expenses  of  foreign  missions,  $3,884,- 
000  for  consular  salaries,  $1,500;000  for  their  ex- 
penses and  $1,000,000  for  the  "entry  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States." 

Attorney  General  Palmer  wishes  $300,000,000  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
and  $2,650,000  for  the  detection  and  prosecution 
of  general  crime.  Prohibition  enforcement  as  well 
as  the  enforcement  of  the  Narcotic  Law  will  cost 
$7,500,000,  according  to  Secretary  Houston.  The 
salary  list  of  the  Prohibition  Bureau  would  come 
to  $5,135,300,  as  against  $1,657,405.55  expended 
in  1920. 

The  annual  permanent  appropriations  totalling 
$1,300,776,360  carry  $265,751,000  for  the  sinking 
fund  and  $922,650,000  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

The  Interior  Department  wants  $25,686,000  for 
the  reclamation  service;  the  War  Department, 
$68,000,000  for  army  engineers'  work  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  $35,676,000  for  fortifications  and  $71,- 
476,000  for  military  posts,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  $066,000  for  stamping  out  the  pink 
bollworra. 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING   BOARD   BALANCE-SHEET  1917-1920. 

The  Shipping  Board  made  public  Dec.  10  1920,  a  "consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  1920," 
giving  financial  transactions  of  the  Board  and  the  Ejucrgency  Fleet  Corporation  from  their  inception  in 
1917  to  that  date.    It  showed  total  liabilities  of  $3,-537,380,726.94  and  assets  of  the  same  amount. 

The  liabilities  given  in  the  "consolidated  balance  sheet"  included  approoriations  by  Congress  of  $3,213,- 
217,110,  "reserves"  of  $735,61^,316  and  other  liabilities  of  m-ore  than  $100,000,000,  the  whole  totalling 
$4,050,746,866.  The  total  liabilities  of  $3.53v  ,380,726  represented  the  difference  between  the  $4,000,000,000 
total  and  the  excess  of  expenses  over  revenues  from  operations,  sales  and  the  like,  which  was  placed  at 
$513,336,139. 

Revenues  from  operations,  sales  of  ships,  etc.,  were  given  .as  $1,148,928,155  and  expenses  as  $1,662,- 
294,294.  Revenues  from  opecaMons  of  vessels  were  $817,271,541  and  expenses  of  the  operations  $1,002,- 
396,579,  the  apparent  net  lossfrom  operations  being  $185,125,037.  Vessels  sold  brought  $296,515,344, 
while  they  cost  the  Board  $339,083,676,  making  the  total  loss  on  these  transactions  $42,568,331. 

In  its  capital  assets  the  Board  listed  the  vessels  owned  at  $2,670,612,755,  this  sum  representing  expendi- 
tures for  construction,  purchases  and  reconditioning.  The  value  of  shipyards  property  and  equipment, 
fuel  oil  stations,  real  estate  and  buildine-s.  automobile^  launches,  and  the  like  was  placed  -at  ."5158,895,243. 
Expenditures  for  construction  of  and  Improvements  f'o  housing?  projects  and  transportation  facilities  were 
given  as  $69,604,977.  It  was  explained  that  all  of  these  figures  represented  war  costs  and  not  the  present 
value.  Current  assets  listed  in  the  balance  sheet  incb'.ded  accounts  receivable  of  $293,792,558;  general 
cash  and  cash  fund,  $96,547,951;  investments,  $30,917,587;  notes  receivable,  $70,248, 53 7,~\ind  materials, 
supplies,  ships'  storey  and  the  like,  $143,400,297. 

On  the  actual  operation  of  its  fleet  the  Board  claimed  a  gross  revenue  of  $440,549,001,  the  revenues 
from  voyages  being  placed  at  $768,077,700,  while  voya'^e  expenses  were  only  $328,527,999.  Maintenance, 
insurance,  depreciation  and  other  expenses  however,  more  than  ate  up  these  excess  revenues.  Under  the 
head  of  shrinkage  due  to  appraisals  the  Board  showed  a  total  loss  of  $98,038,507  on  materials  of  all  kinds, 
while  the  loss  on  contract  cancellations  was  placed  r.,t  $105,176,811.  Depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  fleet 
Itself  was  estimated  at  $209,465,323,  insurance  at  $140,393,528  and  maintenance  at  $86,321,576. 


^8     Cost  of  Amer.  Peace  Mission;  U.  S.  For.  Trade, 


PEACE  COMMISSION  COST  U.  S.  $1,651,191. 


President  Wilson  informed  the  Senate,  in  an 
official  communication,  Dec.  8,  1920,  that  the  actual 
expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  American  Peace 
Commission  that  represented  this  country  at  Paris 
totalled  31,651,191.09.  The  President  submitted 
an  itemized  expense  bill  as  follows:  Expenses 
Dec.  1,  1918,  to  Dec.  31,  1919 — Travel  and  sub- 
sistence, $28,442.27;  subsistence,  $193,629.90: 
salaries,  $200,871.84;  stationery,  office  supplies, 
printing,  newspapers,  etc.,  $55,898.57;  wages  em- 
ployees at  Hotel  de  Crillon,  $131,507.00:  rents, 
$176,853.91;  food,  hotel  and  kitchen  supplies, 
$283,560.47;  hire  and  launder  of  linen,  Hotel  de 
Crillon,  $64,969.53;  repairs  and  upkeep  boilers, 
Hotel  de  Crillon,  $5,525.50-  telephone  hire,  $166.17; 
fuel,  heat,  light  and  compressed  air,  $52,457.21; 
water  rent,  $5,155.05;  inventories  and  legal  ser- 
vices, $12,529.16;  copies  of  German  and  Austrian 
treaties,  $3,453.32;  maps  to  accompany  treaties, 
$1,183.85;  damages  and  loss  of  .property  at  Hotel 
de  Crillon,  $125,870.82:  taxes  on  premises.  No.  4 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  $1,524.58, 

Special  allotments — Gen.  McKinstry  (proposed 
reparations  commission),  $73,375.46;  Col.  E.  E. 
Riggs,  missions  to  Russia  and  Austria,  $19,000.00; 
Ellis  Loring  Dresel,  mission  to  Germany,  $1,000.00; 
W.  O.  Bullitt,,  mission  to  Russia,  $5,000.00;  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  Greene,  mission  to  Baltic  provinces,  $15,- 
000.00;  Pierrepont  B.  Noyes,  Inter-Allied  Rhineland 
Commission,  $25,112.20;  Capt.  Earl  Bassett,  repre- 
sentative iriter-AUied  Commission  to  Posen,  $1, 
000.00;  H.  C.  King  and  C.  R.  Crane,  Inter- Allied 
Commission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey,  $10,900.00: 
Henry  Morgenthau,  mission  to  Poland,  $21,900.00: 
Brig.  Gen.  H.  H.  Bandholtz,  Inter-Allied  Mission 
of  Generals  in  Hungary,  $28,838.48;  General  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace  at  Warsaw,  $5,000.00; 
Brig.  Gen.  Chaney,  Inter- Allied  Commissioner  con- 
cerning evacuation  of  Baltic  provinces,  $10,000.00; 
Col.  W.  N.  Haskell,  Inter-Allied  High  Commissioner 
in  Armenia,  $4,500.00;  Mr.  Rathbone  (Reparations 
Commission),  $20,000.00;  automobiles  for  Mr. 
Morgenthau  and  Col.  Greene,  $14,602.96;  confidential 
expenses  Presidential  party,  $17,534.16;  disburse- 


ments Department  of  State,  $88,149.58;  total, 
$1,703,712.06;  less  repays  and  gain  by  exchange, 
$52,520.97;    total    actual   expenses,  $1,651,191.09. 

The  complete  itemized  bill  gave  the  salaries  of  all 
employees.  The  expenditures  in  minute  detail  by  all 
disbursing  officials,  the  refunds  and  by  whom  made, 
each  iteni  being  listed  separately  and  by  voucher 
number.  The  refunds  included  one  by  President 
Wilson  of  914.70  francs  for  expenses  while  at  Rome, 
by  Col.  House  of  10,402  francs  for  official  enter- 
tainment from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to  June  3,  1919,  and  by 
Secretary  Lansing  of  1,589  francs  for  tips. 

There  were  a  number  of  items  which  gave  the 
amounts  expended  by  Rear  Admiral  Gary  T.  Gray- 
son, all  these  being  listed  under  the  caption  "Con- 
fidential Expenses  of  the  President."  The  items 
credited  for  this  purpose  varied  in  amount  from  $65 
to  $1,500. 

One  of  the  largest  single  items  in  the  account  ia 
$125,870  for  "damages  and  loss  of  property  at  Hotel 
de  Crillon."  The  Hotel  de  Crillon  was  the  building 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  where  the  American 
Peace  Commissioners  and  many  of  the  employees 
of  the  commission  lived  and  had  their  offices  during 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  hotel  was  taken  over 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  •  Very  few  alterations 
were  made  in  the  hotel.  The  item  of  more  than 
$125,000  for  damages  and  loss  of  property  repre- 
sented the  claims  of  the  hotel  ownership  after  the 
American  commission's  lease  expired. 

Commissioners  Lansing,  House,  Wliite  and  Bliss 
had  apartments  in  the  Hotel  de  Crillon.  A  large 
number  of  the  employees  of  the  America  com- 
mission took  their  meals  in  the  hotel,  whose  restau- 
rant was  under  American  management.  It  is  noted 
in  the  statement  from  President  Wilson  that  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  wives  or  other  relatives 
of  persons  attached  to  the  commission  had  been 
refunded  promptly.  In  most  instances  the  refimd 
was  in  payment  of  board  bills. 

The  mission  to  Soviet  Russia  of  W.  C.  Bullitt, 
who^afterward  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  confidential  conversations  with  Secretary 
Lansing,  cost  $5,000. 


UNITED  STATES   FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1920. 


(10  months  ended  October) 


Imports  from 


1920. 


Grand  divisions: 

Europe  

North  America .... 
South  America .... 

Asia  

Oceania  

Africa  

Total  

Principal  countries: 

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom .  .  , 

Canada  

Central  America . . . 

Mexico,  

Cuba   

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile.   

Uruguay  

China  

British  India  

Dutch  East  Indies .  . 

Japan  

Australia  

Philippine  Islands .  . 
British  South  Africa, 
Egypt  


$1,078,373,197 
1,472,621,686 
684,978,335 
1,138,319,376 
174,167,756 
143,822,687 


$4,692,283,037 

$40,159,664 
16,983,586 
142,047,441 
75,771,411 
,17,888,044 
65,348,634 
84,677,485 
17,044,965 
34,434,247 
23,930,742 
47.858,542 
467,639,794 
489,187,957 
62,476,967 
148,939,566 
693,994,386 
190,224.534 
205,370,227 
105,805,857 
31,839,435 
179,52^,484 
161,755,321 
111,270,655 
387,133,597 
41,971.562 
101,894,265 
19,203,590 
93.678.527 


1919. 


$542,922,937 
972,616,642 
549,675,281 
816,374,722 
130,266,050 
86,988,705 


$3,098,844,337 

$4,152,042 
4,960,590 
87,312.160 
4,914,787 
24,628,062 
40,893,785 
61,271,308 
4,891,172 
38,143,202 
9,562,514 
19,281,178 
219,502,346 
394,155,150 
39.328,590 
118,143,918 
375,310,639 
155,955,865 
184,953,444 
64,691,587 
41,823,531 
125,249,186 
110,839,494 
57,022,302 
315,522,040 
49,377,793 
54,575,244 
33,442,974 
29.136.517 


Exports  to — 


Grand  divisions: 

Europe  , 

North  America. 
South  America . 

Asia .   

Oceania  

Africa  


Total  

Principal  countries: 

Belgium  

Denmark   , 

France  

Germany  

Greece.  ............ 

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

Canada   . .  .  . 

Central  America  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Argentina   . .  . 

Brazil  

Chile  

Uruguay  

China   .  .  .  . 

British  India. ...... 

Dutch  East  Indies. . 

Japan  

Australia  

Philippine  Islands.  . 
British  South  Africa. 
Egypt  


1920. 


$3,721,217,098 
1,598.193,445 
491,356,725 
675,161,245 
212,747,550 
133,647,348 


$6,832,323,420 

$237,345,560 
72,642,324 
579,179,343 
217,937,288 
31,703.846 
.  312,825.745 
t  182.097,515 
82,813,992 
113,972,094 
99,810,214 
38,895,397 
1,561,669,174 
841,193,156 
70,895,975 
152,715,993 
411,964,865 
164,474,845 
120,259,361 
42,139,485 
27,083,945 
121,418,830 
83,359,941 
42,989,296 
350,585,960 
94.296,793 
79.132,831 
48,885,527 
32,818.370 


1919. 


$4,263,920,746 
1,029,080,203 
376,536,653 
581,407,864 
169,651,136 
78,099,804 


$6,498,996,406 

$314,374,270 
140,000,060 
757,402;0.51 
52,420,095 
31,621,425 
366,091,049 
197,250,120 
117,802,768 
82.459,4  H 
116,199,636 
69,331,731 
1,866.290,033 
587,639,662 
44,528,600 
106,373,128 
214,566,863 
131,625,518 
101,417,402 
46,699,613 
28,331,940 
90,287,250 
58,638,431 
41,475,197 
289,219,833 
83,503,599 
61,296,171 
37,909,692 
8.488,789 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE   LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  November 
15,  1920,  at  the  call  of  President  Wilson.  Forty-one  nations  were  represented.  The  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Austria  and  Hungary  were  not  members,  and  consequently  had  no  delegates  present.  Paul 
Hymans,  of  Belgium,  provisional  chairman,  was  chosen  president  of  the  assembly,  in  a  secret  ballot,  re- 
ceiving thirty-flve  votes. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  officers  of  the  six  committees  of  the  assembly: 

No.  1  Committee,  dealing  with  general  organization — Mr,  Balfour  (Great  Britain),  chairman;  Mr. 
Wellington  Koo  (Cl\ina),  vice-chairman. 

No.  2  Committee,  dealing  Avith  technical  organizatimi — Signor  Tittoni  (Italy),  chairman;  M.  Toma 
Jonescu  (Roumania),  vice-chairman. 

No.  3  Committee,  dealing  with  courts  of  justice — M.  Bourgeois  (France),  chairman;  Senhor  Costa 
(Portugal),  vice-chairman. 

No.  4  Committee,  which  deals  with  finance — Senor  Quinones  de  Leon  (Spain),  chairman;  Dr.  Pes- 
trepo  (Colombia),  vice-chairman.  \ 

No.  5  Committee,  which  deals  with  the  admission  of  new  members — Don  Hunerus  (Chile) ,  chairman ; 
Dr.  Bianco  (Uruguay),  vice-chairman. 

No.  6  Committee,  which  deals  with  mandates,  armaments,  and  the  economic  weapon — M.  Branting 
(Sweden),  chairman;  Dr.  Aguero,  (Cuba),  vice-chairman. 

The  six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  November  18,  by  secret  ballot.  Five  only  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  39  votes — namely.  Viscount  Ishii  (Japan),  32;  M.  van  Karnebeeck  (Holland),  31; 
Senor  Pueyrredon  (  Argentina),  28;  M.  Benes  (Czecho-Slovakia) ,  26;  and  Sir  George  E.  Foster  (Canada), 
22.  Senhor  Octavio  (Brazil),  obtained  18  and  three  others  eight  each.  A  discussion  arose  on  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion -that  a  second  ballot  should  be  held  between  Senhor  Octavio  and  the  eldest  of  the  three 
which  had  gained  eight — ^namely,  Dr.  Nansen.  M.  Viviani  protested,  and  another  ballot  among  all  the 
available  delegates  without  restriction  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  Senhor  Octavio  was  elected  with  22. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OCT.  31,  1920. 

(On  the  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.) 

Total  gross  debt  Sept.  30,  1920   $24,087,356,128.65 

Public-debt  receipts  Oct.  1  to  31,  1920  $263,098,832.98 

Public-debt,  disbursements  Oct.  1  to  31,  1920   287,945,288.67 


24,846,455.69 


Decrease  for  period  

Total  gross  debt  Oct.  31,  1920   $24,062,509,672.96 

Note — Total  gross  debt  before  deduction  of  the  balance  held  by  the  Treasurer  free  of  current  obliga- 
tions, and  without  any  deduction  on  account  of  obligations  of  foreign  Governments  or  other  investments, 
was  as  follows: 


Bonds. 

Consols  of  1930..  .  $599,724,050.00 


Loan  of  1925. 
Panama's  '16-'36.. 
Panama's  '18-'38.. 
Panama's  of  1961 . 
Conversion  bonds. 
Post.  S'v'gs  Bonds 


118,489,900.00 
48,954,180.00 
25,947,400.00 
50,000,000.00 
28,894,500.00 
11,612,160.00 


1st  Liberty  Loan .  .1,952,401,400.00 
2d  Liberty  Loan,  .3,323,757,050.00 
3d  Liberty  Loan.  .3,649,224,850.00 
4th  Liberty  Loan.. 6,365,6 11, 4 13. 00 


$883,622,190.00 


15,290.994,713.00 


Total  bonds  $16,174,616,903.00 


Notes:  Victory  Liberty  Loan   $4,237,708,605.00 

Treasury  certificates: 

Tax  $1,782,040,000.00 

Loan   555,163,500.00 

Pitt  man  Act   259,375.000.00 

Special  issues   32,854.450.00 

War  Savings  Securities  (net  cash 
receipts)  

Total  interest-bearing  debt  $23,828,606,604,38 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased..  5,715,310.26 
Non-interest-bearing  debt.   228,187,758.32 


2,629,432.950.00 
786,848,146.38 


Total  gross  debt  


...$24,062,509,672.96 


WAR  L^ANS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
From  April  24,  1917,  to  November  15,  1920,  the  credits  established  (after  deducting  credits  which  had 
been  withdrawn)  and  the  cash  advances  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Credits,  net. 


Cash  advanced. 


Other  charges 
against  credits. 


Balance  under 
credits. 


Belgium. ..... 

Cuba  

Czechoslovakia 

France  

Great  Britain . . 

Greece  

Italy  

Liberia  

Roumania  

Russia  

Serbia  


$349,214, 
10,000, 
67,329, 

3,047,974, 

4,277.000, 
48,236, 

1,666,260, 
5,000, 
25.000, 
187.729, 
26,780, 


.467.89 
000.00 
,041.10 
,777.24 
,000.00 
,629.05 
,179.72 
,000.0Q 
,000.00 
,750.00 
.465.56 


$349,214, 

10,000; 

61,256, 
2,997,477; 
4,277,000 

15,000, 
1,631,338, 
26, 

25,000, 
187,729, 

26,780, 


467.89 
000.00 
,206.74 
,800.00 
,000.00 
,000.00 
,986.99 
,000.00 
,000.00 
,750.00 
,465.56 


$5,072,834.36 
50.496,977.24 


$33,238,629.05 


34.921.192.73 
4,974,000.00 


9,710.525.310.56 


9.580,823,677.18 


33,236,629.05 


96.465.004.33 


Of  the  foregoing  advances  there  were  repaid  up  to  November  15,  1920,  by — British,  $80,181,641.55; 
French,  $31,449,357.55;  Roumanian,  $1,794,180.48;  Serbian,  $605,326.34;  Cuban,  $500,000.00;  Belgian, 
$10,000.00. 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  LOANS. 
Belgium.  $10,907,281.55;  Cuba,  $1,136,865.47;  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  $304,178.09;  France,  $128,- 
140,816.48;  Great  Britain,  $233,357,185.50;  Greece.  $409,153.34;  Italy.  $57,598,852.62;  Liberia,  $161.10: 
Roumania,  $263,313.74;  Russia,  $4,595,564.15;  Serbia,  $636,059.14;  total,  $437,349,431.18. 
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RAILWAY  AND  AUTO  DEATHS  COMPARED. 

(By  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau.) 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  reported  deaths  from  railroad  and  auto  accidents  and  in- 
juries in  certain  cities.   


City. 


Birmingliara,  Ala 
Los  Angeles,  Ciil. 
Oakland,  Cal.  .  ,  . 
San  Ffi^n'ca,  Cal, 

Denver,  Col  

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
N.  Haven,  Conn. 
Washi  ng  ton ,  D .  C . 

Atlanta,  Ga  

Chicago,  111  

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky . . . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Baltimore,  Md... 

Boston,  Mass  

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass .... 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich.  .  . 
G'd  Rao's,  Mich . 
Minneap's,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.. . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


R.  R.  ACCIDENTS 

AUTO 

Accidents 

R.  R 

Accidents 

Auto  Accidents 

A^^D  Injuries. 

AND  Injuries. 

*  • 

and  Injuries. 

and  Injuries. 

19i8. 

1917. 

1916. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1918. 

1917. 

|191o. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1 ,7o4 

1,820  1,766 

o,264 

2,90o 

2,252 

St.  Louis,  Mo...  . 

46 

55 

59 

9o 

7o 

67 

Gmaha,  Neb.  .  ,  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

13 
72 

12 

51 

16 
57 

26 

30 

23 
22 

14 
19 

41 

36  i  15 

1 1 

~  7T 

14 

59 

37 

!  43 

o? 

Newark,  N.  J  

18 

62 

62 

53 

38 

19 

16 

24 

21 

lo 

Paterson,  N.  J. . . 
Albany,  N.  Y. . . ; 

24 

15 

15 

19 

19 

14 

13 

19 

16 

74 

72 

62 

17 

12 

21 

11 

17 

11 

5 

9 

11 

43 

23 

21 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

60 

62 

05 

90 

81 

56 

12 

8 

16 

22 

30 
22 

26 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

133 

78 

89 

G91 

549 

4.32 

12 

14 

18 

28 

23 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

12 

24 

25 

25 

21 

29 

6 

15 

9 

54 

46 

37 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 

19 

22 

25 

22 

20 

12 

21 

20 

15 

20 

30 

27 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

47 

■•  59 

65 

59 

56 

56 

204 

269 

248 

291 

310 

243 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

74 

111 

111 

168 

137 

98 

28 

48 

27 

27 

31 

19 

Columbus,  Ohio. . 

27 

33 

29 

38 

30 

26 

25 

37 

17 

28 

22 

9 

Dayton,  Ohio.  .  . 

15 

10 

20 

22 

19 

8 

35 

21 

27 

28 

44 

20 

Toledo,  Ohio  

35 

34 

41 

32 

26 

19 

38 

29 

17 

102 

80 

3f> 

Portland,  Ore...  . 

11 

12. 

31 

30 

14 

37 

41 

63 

108 

84 

71 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

138 

115 

99 

226 

169 

1.53 

3 

5 

3 

14 

15 

12 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

100 

122 

105 

105 

100 

64 

2 

4 

4 

14 

12 

6 

Scran  ton,  Pa.  .  .  . 

36 

31 

35 

16 

14 

16 

9 

6 

5 

22 

14 

6 

Providence,  R.  I. 

10 

10 

a 

38 

27 

25 

13 

19 

16 

29 

27 

20 

Memphis,  Tenn  . . 

25 

25 

19 

23 

48 

55 

88 

125 

157 

127 

Nashville,  Tenn. . 

36 

12 

14 

13 

3 

17 

12 

9 

14 

9 

Richmond,  Va . . . 

9 

13 

10 

9 

10 

10 

23 

33 

35 

43 

43 

33 

Seattle,  Wash .  .  . 

7 

8 

9 

40 

29 

27 

19 

2Q 

29 

27 

24 

31 

Spokane,  Wash.  . 

5 

8 

3 

10 

8 

5 

54 

43 

48 

64 

56 

38 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

31 

45 

30 

48 

41 

-3^ 

Where  there  are  no  figures,  data  are  lacking. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   LOSE  $190,000,000  ANNUALLY. 

(By  H.  R.  Bonner,  Bur.  of  Educ,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior.) 
The  average  person  who  completed  his  education  in  1918  had  attended  school  for  only  1,076  days. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  six  years  of  schooling  of  180  days  each.    We  are  a  "Nation  of  sixth 
graders." 

Although  most  States  provide  twelve  years  of  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  the  average  child 
attends  school  for  only  about  one-iialf  of  this  time.  Are  compulsory  attendance  laws  sufficiently  stringent 
when  they  accomplish  such  meagre  results? 

ATTENDS  ONE-NINETEENTH  OF  REMAINING  LIFE. 

If  the  average  child  had  gone  to  school  continuously  for  the  1,076  days,  he  would  have  been  under 
instruction  for  a  httle  less  than  three  ealeiiciar  years.  The  United  States  mortality  statistics  show  that 
the  expectation  of  life  after  the  age  of  5  is  almost  57  years.  The  average  child,  therefore,  attends  school 
for  only  one-nineteenth  of  his  remainixjg  lifetime. 

Let  us  measure  the  product  of  our  educatijnal  machinery  from  another  angle.  Althoug]i  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  in  the  United  States  is  a  little  over  160  days,  the  average  child  enrolled  in  sciiooi 
attends  120  days,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  one-fourth  of  the  school  term  is  wasted 
by  irregular  attendance.  The  teacher  has  been  provided,  the  school  building  has  been  heated,  vhe  necess;iry 
school  supplies  have  been  purchased,  the  educational  feast  has  been  spread,  yet  one-fourth  of  those  who 
are  expected  to  be  present  are  not  there.  No  commercial  organization  could  long  exist  if  oae-fourth  cf  Its 
expected  customers  failed  each  day  to  appear.  It  costs  the  United  States  annually  to  make  provision  for 
the  5,000,000  children  who  are  daily  absent  from  school  the  enormous  sum  of  $190,000,000. 

ALL  THE  STATES  LOSE  HEAVILY. 

Alabama  fails  to  take  advantage  of  40.6  per  cent,  of  its  school  te«m  for  the  maintenafice  of  which  it 
spends  $6,066,204.  It  snends,  therefore,  !§2,462,879  for  children  who  are  not  at  school.  New  York  St.  te 
spends  almost  $18,000,000;  Pennsylvania  over  $13,000,000;  and  California  almost  $10,000,000  annually 
for  children  who  are  absent.  Although  the  waste  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  in  efficiently  administered  school  S5^stems  not  more  tha  ^.  one-tenth"  of  the  cldldren  will  be  absent  from 
school  each  day  because  of  excusable  necessity.  Assuming  thxt  this  proportion  of  absence  may  be  expecrcd, 
we  still  must  face  the  fact  that  an  additional  15  per  cent,  of  Vtose  enrolled  in  school  are  out  ol  school  daily. 


BIRD  CRIES  AT  NICHT. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

Dwellers  in  London  are  sometimes  puzzled  on  foggy  November  nights  by  the  mysterious  bird  cries  that 
come  from  above  the  housetops.  One  is  a  flute-like  whistle  of  two  syllables,  heard  first  i>A  a  iiistance,  tnen 
close  at  hand,  and  again  further  off.  By  listening  intently,  the  plaintive  cadenc^  oi  it  may  ..till  be  eau-:iit 
again  and  again,  each  time  fainter,  until  at  last  the  sound  is  completely  lost  in  si{?  i<^e.  Thite  i3  tlie  callp."te 
of  the  golden  plover,  and  it  comes  from  a  migrating  flock  that  have  'Ost,  their  bearings  in  the  fog,  and  r  re 
dazzled  by  the  unaccustomed  glare  of  artificial  lights.  Sometimes  tlie  loud  cry  of  a  pjissin:?  curlew 
surprise  and  delight  the  London  bird  lover  who  recognizes  it— a  long-drawn  v.diisiliug  call  that  is  not  bt^(;ly 
expressed  in  the  bird's  name — 'though  "currleeee"  fits  it  better.  Some  people  describe  it  as  a  '•melancholy 
wail,"  or  "unearthly  scream;"  to  others  it  is  real  music. 

The  calling  of  such  birds — golden  plover,  curlew,  and  other  waders — over  London  usually  heralds  the 
approach  of  colder  weather,  the  birds  we  hear  being  part  of  tne  great  hosts  wliich  move  southward  when 
frost  binds  the  north.  Occasionally  one  may  even  distinguish  the  clanging  music  of  a  skein  of  wild  greylag 
geese,  carried  out  of  their  usual  line  of  flight  by  northwest  winds,  often  the  coldest  that  blow  in  winter.  A 
much  more  frequent  and  much  smaller,  but  still  distinctly  audible,  sourid  in  the  stillness  of  a  November 
night  of  fog  and  mist  is  the  thin  whispered  scream  of  the  redwing,  a  small  but  iiandsome  migrant  thrush 
from  Scandinavia.,  which  visits  Britain  in  winter,  and  is  common  enough  then  nearly  ev^^rywhere,  often  in 
bard  weather  frequenting  London  parks  and  squares.  Througliout  tiieir  stay  these  redwings  keep  together 
in  flocks,  and  lead  a  wandering  life,  parties  of  them  often  passing  over  London  by  night. 
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FINAL  ALLOTMENTS  TO  THE  LIBERTY  LOANS,  BY  STATES. 

(Corrected  to  Oct.  31,  1920.)  


First 
Liberty  loan. 


Second 
Liberty  loan. 


Third 
Liberty  loan. 


Fourth 
Liberty  loan. 


Alabama  , 

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  -.  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

;  Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Massachusetts  

Maryland  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  ! . 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  :  ■ ; 

Vermont  

Virginia  ' 

Washington  ^.  .  . 

West  Virginia  ...... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Allotments  unalloc^t^jd 
States: 

Special  Treasury  

Fifth  Fed.  Reserve  dist 


$6,628,950 
91,500 
3,739,100 
4,202,750 
100,190,900 
12,602,050 
41,003,000 
6,130,600 


$13,847,150 
979,250 
9,968,850 
12,486,650 
159,362,100 
20,946,100 
66,942,300 
7,705,700 


5.271,700 
11,852.400 
1,590,700 
^,617,600 

166,044,850 
27,597,150 
23,522,850 
11,108,750 
17.794,400 
14,198,900 
14,332,300 

177,236,400 


8,611,650 
21,185,650 
4,543,550 
10,063,150 

233,713,500 
78,653,000 
79,851,800 
27,895,200 
31,615,700 
23,316,250 
22,996,100 

274,057,900 


44,914.950 
26,309,000 

3,162,950 
49,707,000 

8,906.800 
11,996,200 

2,295.100 

9.897.500 
64,572,250 

1,392,850 
530,704,500 


104,380,500 
74.157,500 
11,529,600 
91,563,150 
17,952,550 
31,184,900 
2.809,900 
15.484,400 
122,493,550 
3,860,100 
1.042,230,650 


by 


Deduct  unallocated  over- 
allotment,  sixth  Fed 
eral  Reserve  district. . 


2,867,700 
126,980,950 
11,801,100 
10,157,540 
217,468,600 
23,073,900 


9,660,650 
233,892,250 
27,702,950 
23,822,450 
411,930,300 
33,466,050 


3,898,200 
10,924,800 
31,210,600 
6,689,150 
6,992,150 


12,630,350 
26,043,650 
63,250,000 
14.158,550 
10,061,550 


17,070,650 
3,253,450 

27,311,350 
1,568,900 


38,481,100 
8,815,200 

81,261,400 
5,132,650 


85,560,050 


182,711,2.50 


3,809,408,700 
1,543,700 


1,989,455,550  !  3,807,865,000 


$23,181,450 
1,737,250 
11,176,450 
22,714,450 
174,506,200 
31,295,750 
70,316,950 
25,391,400 
25,992,250 
18,053,900 
39,031,600 
4,819,850 
10,972,600 
279,716.650 
84,650,300 
117,160,050 
47,381,200 
43,561,650 
34,555,300 
18,348,100 
228,329,750 
48,729,800 
107,436,900 
98,785,200 
17,817,050 
112,332,900 
18,017,200 
50,524,400 
4,793,400 
14,252,000 
139,858,050 
5,903,300 
985,618,450 
24,582,250 
12,158,750 
225,090,050 
39,018,300 
28,300,800 
467,918,850 
28,717,700 
19,426,250 
31,454,200 
33,783.250 
97,312,700 
12,966,950 
9,330,750 
44,048,750 
•42,907,950 
31,913,250 
85,936,350 
6,737.000 


17,076,450 
17,750 


$36,209,150 
3,180,950 
14.533.700 
26.657,650 

291.126,700 
42,007,550 

124,558,750 
22,621,300 
51,042,150 
27,538,100 
62,783,550 
7,080,650 
16,895.150 

468,875,150 

136,336,300 

157,860,100 
73,914,550 
64,151.650 
50.329.000 
27,694,150 

405,330,900 
88,819.350 

176,102,700 

135,441,350 
27,827,750 

177,234,300 
21,928.800 
75,583,200 
5,996,150 
21,979,050 

236,816,600 
5,898,150 
1,826,418,250 
48,804,250 
21,657,450 

385,288,000 
48,719,750 
38,362,550 

812,076,850 
61.253,300 
39,317,150 
36,256,750 
55,867,250 

124,542,700 
19,878,600 
15,315,450 
83,576,800 
70.189,650 
55,156,000 

121,765,700 
10,183,150 


5,597,100 


4,175,650,050 


6,964.581,250  4,497,818,750 


IS  TIME  REVERSIQLE? 

^  ^  ^,  -  (From  the  London  Times.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge,  the  new  president,  set  a  puzzle 
lor  tae  philosophers.  He  said  that  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  sequence  of  events  in  time  with  a  cine- 
matograph film.  This  was  presented  to  us  m€>ving  in  the  direction  which  we  regard  as  normal.  But  it 
was  ixjssible  to  throw  it  on  the  screen  -in  the  reverse  order. 

♦  11      %  ^^^i  example,  a  public  swimming-bath  with  unruffled  surface,  broken  by  a  splash, 

roilowed  by  the  emergence  of  a  pair  of  feet,  next  a  human  body  describing  a  graceful  upward  curve,  till  a 
Dattier  with  uplifted  arms  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  pool  in  the  attitude  of  one  preparing  to  dive.  It  was 
already  clear  that  any  particular  event  in  a  time  series  might  be  past  for  one  observer,  while  it  was  still  future 
lor  another  ot server.  But  our  perception  was  always  of  the  past.  One  person  heard  a  church  clock  two  sec- 
onds after  It  was  l-eard  by  a  listener  standing  closer  to  the  place  where  it  had  been  striking.  But  it  had  struct 
before  either  heard  It.  Was  there,  however,  any  objection  to  thinking  that  what  we  call  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture were  simply  the  order  in  which  events  happened  to  appear  to  us?  We  happened  to  be  moving  away 
irom  1900  and  towards  1930,  just  as  the  earth  hapnened  to  revolve  in  one  direction  and  not  in  the  other. 
But  could  19(X)  and  1930  not  both  be  equally  real,  each  holding  its  fixed  position  in  an  unchangeable  series^ 
H  ere  that  so,  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  time  would  have  a  meaning  only  for  us,  and  might  have  the 
opposite  meaning  for  other  consciousnesses  and  no  meaning  for  an  absolute  consciousness.  The  interest  oJ 
the  speculatiou  extended  from  time  to  cause  and  effect.  A  common  conception  of  causation  involved  the 
Idea  or  a  transaction  between  two  things  of  which  the  one  was  active,  the  other  passive.  But  this  Interpre- 
tation of  cause  was  being  replaced  in  science  by  the  idea  that  "cause"  and  "effect"  indicated  nothing  more 
than  different  positions  in  the  time  sequence.  When  we  spoke  of  the  past  determining  the  future,  we  might 
also  speak  of  the  future  justifying,  explaining  or  even  determining  the  past.  Past  and  future,  cause  and  ef- 
lect.  might  indeed  be  mere  aspects  of  a  timeless  reality. 
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HISTORY  OF  BUBONIC  PLAGUE   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  history  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  United  States  is  quoted  from  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Kellogg,  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health:  "The  first 
appearance  of  plague  on  the  North  American  Continent  was  in  1900  at  San  Francisco,  when  the  body  of 
a  Chinese,  dead  of  this  disease,  was  discovered  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  We  had  been  on  the  lookout  for 
plague,  as  it  was  present  in  Honolulu,  which  it  had  reached  in  December,  1899.  This  case  was  proven 
bactoriologically,  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco,  on  receipt  of  the  preliminary  findings,  placed 
the  entire  district  known  as  Chinatown,  comprising  about  twelve  square  blocks,  in  quarantine,  the  quarter 
being  roped  off  and  police  placed  on  guard.  The  disease  continued  to  manifest  its  presence  by  the  discovery 
of  cases  now  and  then  until  a  total  of  121  cases  and  113  deaths  had  been  reached  by  February,  1904,  when 
^he  last  case  of  this  series  was  found. 

"In  May,  1907,  plague  was  again  discovered  in  San  Francisco.  A  sailor  taken  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
from  a^tug  in  the  bay  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  plague,  but  he  died  without  being  able  to  give  any 
account  of  himself,  and  the  tug  was  lost  off  the  Mendocino  coast,  thus  effectually  blocking  any  further  in- 
vestigation. On  August  12,  the  second  case  of  the  epidemic -appeared,  followed  by  13  others  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  epidemic  lasted  six  months,  and  the  total  number  of  cases  was  160,  with  77  deaths; 
this  time  not  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  alone,  but  scattered  all  through  the  city.  The  last  case  of  the  series 
occurred  on  June  30,  1908.  During  the  year  1907  seven  cases  were  found  in  Seattle,  Wash.  In  the  years 
intervening  between  February  1,  1908,  and  the  end  of  the  year  1915,  inclusive,  sporadic  cases  of  human 
plague  of  squirrel  origin  occurred  in  California  to  the  total  number  of  13  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin  and  Monterey.  During  the  years  1916, 
1917  and  1918  no  cas^s  of  human  plague  are  known  to  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  IMited  States.  Ex- 
tension of  the  infection  to  the  ground  squirrel  population  of  the  rural  territory  adjacent  to  San  Francisco 
was  first  demonstrated  in  August,  1908,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  infection  was  carried  from  rats 
to  squirrels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Port  Costa  warehouses  during  the  first  epidemic  in  1900-1904.  Tliis 
probability  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  two  deaths  from  plague  in  widely  separated  locations  in  Contra 
Costa  County  in  August,  1903.  The  ground  squirrels  of  this  State  have,  therefore,  harbored  the  Infection 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  if  it  is  not  eliminated  from  among  them  by  a  very  wide  and  expensive  cam- 
paign of  extermination  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  a  permanent  endemic  focus  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  extent  of  plague  prevalence  among  the  ground  squirrels  is  shown  by  tne  following  figures  from 
the  Public  Health  Reports  of  recent  date.  For  the  period  of  the  report,  which  varies  with  different  counties 
from  a  few  days  to  three  months,  ending  July  10,  1920,  infected  squirrels  were  found  as  shown  below.  Ala- 
meda County  28,  Contra  Costa  County  46,  Merced  1,  Monterey  3,  San  Benito  16,  San  Mateo  3,  San  Joaquin 
4,  Santa  Clara  12,  Santa  Cruz  26,  and  Stanislaus  2. 

"The  figures  for  the  total  number  of  infected  rodents  found^since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  1907 
are  startling.  In  San  Francisco  the  number  of  rats  found  was  398,  the  last  one  having  beeen  discovered 
in  October,  1908,  and  in  Oakland  126  rats,  the  last  one  in  December,  1908.  Alameda  County  has  a>ecord 
of  431  squirrels,  the  last  being  found  in  September,  1919.  Contra  Costa  County  holds  the  record,  the  total 
number  of  infected  squirrels  found  being  1,698.  Following  the  decade  ending  with  1918,  plague  showed 
a  tendency  toward  recrudescence.  In  Oakland  a  series  of  13  pneumonic  cases  occurred  in  August,  1919, 
the  first  of  the  series  having  its  origin  in  exposure  to  plague-infected  ground  squirrels.  In  October,  1919, 
plague  reappeared  in  New  Orleans,  following  an  mterval  of  nearly  four  years  since  its  first  appearance  in 
that  city.    This  was  followed  by  three  more  in  October,  three  in  November  and  five  in  December. 

"So  far  during  1920  plague  has  occurred  in  California  (one  sporadic  case  of  squirrel  origin),  in  New 
Orleans  (three  cases  in  May  and  June),  in  Galveston,  Texas  (two  cases),  in  Pensacola,  Florida  (four  cases 
in  June  and  three  in  July),  in  Beaumont,  Texas  (seven  cases  between  June  26  and  July  18),  and  in  Port 
Arthur,  Texas  (one  case  in  July) .  Rat  examination  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  above-named  cities 
discloses  a  rat  epizootic  in  Pensacola,  Beaumont,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  The  disease  is  present 
in  so  many  countries  now  that  a  list  of  tliose  harboring  it  would  include  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  Europe  it  has  been  reported  recently  in  Greece,  England,  Italy,  Malta,  Russia  and  France.  In  July,  1919,  a 
dock  laborer  in  Liverpool  died  of  plague,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  infectibn  prevails  among  the 
rats  of  that  city.  Human  cases  have  recently  been  reported  from  Hawaii,  and  a  sharp  outbreak  is  in  pro- 
gress in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  where  it  was  first  discovered  in  May  of  this  year.  Several  cases  have  occurred 
recently  in  Newfoundland." 


CURIOSITIES  OF  ARSENIC. 

Arsenic  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  industries  and  arts  that  it  is  believed  that  there  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  a  little  of  it  in  our  bodies,  says  the  London  Mail.  Former^  a  good  deal  of  chronic  poisoning 
resulted  from  arsenic  in  wall-paper,  the  poison  being  given  off  in  pov/dcr  and  also  as  a  gas  in  warm,  moist 
weather.  Many  wall-papers  still  contain  very  small  quantities  of  the  poison.  It  is  also  present  in  some 
artificial  flowers,  in  carpets,  furs,  dress  fabrics  dyed  with  aniline  dyes,  and  in  black  stockings.  It  has  been 
found  in' many  cosmetic  preparations  which  women  use  to  improve  the  complexion  and  brilliancy  of  the 
eyes,  accidents  from  these  preparations  being  on  record.  Dr.  Murrell  examined  a  number  of  colored 
tobacco  and  cigarette  covers  and  found  arsenic  in  one-third  of  them.  Used  as  an  insecticide  for  spraying 
fruit,  it  remains  on  the  skins  and  is  sometimes  eaten. 

Glucose  very  frequently  contains  arsenic,  and  thence  it  finds  its  way  into  jams  and  beer.  Many  per- 
sons were  poisoned  in  Manchester  some  years  ago  by  arsenic  in  beer  made  with  glucose,  and  the  analyses 
of  the  Government  analyst  show  that  the  poison  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  many  samples  of  beer. 
Of  course,  these  minute  doses  seldom  do  any  harm,  but  m  some  people  they  produce  chronic  poisoning, 
with  loss  of  hair,  neuritis,  and  other  evil  results. 

This  drug  is  poisonous  to  all  animals  with  a  central  nervous  system  (brain  or  spinal  coM)  and  to  most 
of  the  higher  plants.  Mice  show  the  greatest  resistance,  and  next  come  hedgehogs,  rabbits,  dogs  and  cats. 
It  is  believed  that  the  smallest  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  human  being  is  2  grains,  but  people  have  taken  a  very 
much  greater  quantity  and  recovered.  By  practice  one  can  get  used  to  large  doses;  the  mountaineers  of 
Styria  eat  as  much  as  8  grains  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  find  the  dose  a  good  tonic. 

Long  ago  arsenic  was  extensively  used  for  the  purposes  of  murder,  and  Mme.  Tofiania,  an  Italian,  has 
become  immortal  in  the  annals  of  crime  from  her  preparation,  the  "Aqua  Toffana,"  made  from  animals 
poisoned  with  arsenic.  Although  many  deaths  still  occur  by  accident  or  suicide,  arsenic  is  seldom  used 
for  criminal  poisoning  by  intelligent  people  now,  because  the  analyst  can  find  it  in  the  body  for  years  after 
death.  It  has  a  peculiarly  preservative  effect,  and  in  one  case  of  exhumation  after  371-2  months'  burial 
(that  of  John  Flanagan,  of  Liverpool,  in  1884)  the  face  and  body  could  easily  be  identified. 

There  have  been  great  epidemics  of  accidental  arsenic  poisoning.  The  most  remarkable  case  was 
that  in  Paris  in  1828,  when  40,000  people  were  poisoned.  Also  there  have  been  many  accidents  from  weed- 
killers, and  in  1903  an  analysis  of  sweets  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  revealed  the  presence  of  l-15th  of  a  grain  per 
pound.  A  curious  fact  is  that  when  a  person  takes  arsenic  it  finds  its  way  Into  the  hair  within  about  two 
weeks  and  stays  there  for  years. 
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THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN   NEW  YORK  STATE. 

♦     (By  tke  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Division  of  Agriculture.  Albany.) 

A  CEN8WS  giriag  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  in  liquid  form  in  New  York  State  during  1918  was 
taken  by  ageats  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  This  census 
included  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  of  inore  than  200  inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  actual  records 
of  average  daily  distribution  were  taken.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  DepartBaent  of  Agriculture,  the  reports  on  milk  products  for  1918  were  made  available  for  use  in 
this  bulletin.  These  reports  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  products,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Government  and  sworn  to  as  correct.  The  census 
indicates  approximately  1,023,034  milk  producing  cows  in  the  State,  value  estimated  at  S102,303,400. 

New  York  State  ranks  first  in  the  value  of  its  dairy  products.  In  1918  there  were  2,341,401,288  pounds 
of  milk  consumed  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  liquid  form,  and  there  were  2,095,531,12.5  pounds  of  milk 
used  to  be  made  into  manufactured  products.  The  total  value  of  milk  consumed  in  liquid  form  and  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  $124,725,847.89.  The  average  production  for  the  year  per  cow 
was  4,337  pounds;  the  average  income  per  cow,  $121.91.  In  this  average  no  allowance  was  made  for  milk-fed 
calves.  The  census  shows  over  1,742  places  or  establishments  where  milk  is  manufactured  or  received  for 
shipment  in  the  State,  and  divided  as  follows:  630  cheese  factories,  136  butter  and  cheese  factories.  8 
cream  and  powdered  milk  plants,  213  creameries,  59  condenseries,  6  milk  platforms,  633  milk  statiwis,  28 
skimming  stations,  and  19  combination  milk  stations  and  condensery  plants.  The  value  of  the  dairy 
larms  is  $129,540,000. 

MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FROM  MILK  PRODUCED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

1917.  1918. 


Article. 


Whey  butter  (made  from  whey  cream)  

Creamery  butter  

"Whole  milk"  or  full  cream  American  cheese  

"Part  skim"  American  cheese  

"Full  skim"  American  cheese  

Swiss  cheese,  including  block  

Brick  and  Munster  cheese  

Limburger  cheese  

Cottage,  pot,  and  bakers'  cheese  

Cream  and  Neuf chatel  cheese  

All  Italian  varieties  of  cheese  

All  other  varieties  of  cheese  

Dried  casein  (skim  milk  product)  

Dried  casein  (buttermilk  product)  

Sweetened  condensed  unskimmed  milk,  case  goods.  . . . 
Unsweetened  evaporated  unskimmed  milk,  case  goods. 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk,  case  goods  

Unsweetened  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  case  goods.  . . 

Sweetened  condensed  unskimmed  milk,  bulk  goods  

Unsweetened  evaporated  unskimmed  milk,  bulk  goods. . 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk,  bulk  goods  

Unsweetened  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  bulk  goods. .  . 
Evaporated,  part  or  full  skimmed  milk,  modified  with 

foreign  fat,  case  goods  

Evaporated,  part  or  full  skimmed  milk,  modified  with 

foreign  fat,  bulk  goods   . 

Sterilized  milk  (canned  same  as  condensed)  

Dried  or  powdered  buttermilk  

Powdered  whole  milk  

Powdered  cream  

Powdered  skinamed  milk  

Malted  milk  

Milk  sugar  (crude)  

Ice  cream  of  all  kinds  


Total  value  (1918) . 


No. 

No. 

Fac- 

Pounds. 

Fac- 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

tories 

tories 

99 

424,485 

110 

460,469 

218,723 

187 

13,778,222 

195 

13.603,036 

7,005,563 

410 

39,191,319 

441 

35,922,917 

9,160,344 

60 

4,244,472 

62 

3,151,171 

661,746 

12 

709,240 

12 

521,231 

31,274 

17 

1,025,231 

19 

1,165,980 

466,392 

34 

1,475,631 

37 

1,466,893 

440,067 

96 

4,938,647 

99 

4,621,154 

1.109,077 

83 

8.472,881 

88 

10,996,744 

.  769,772 

11 

3,454,844 

11 

2,957,830 

887,349 

16 

346,863 

15 

685,061 

205,508 

31 

3,341,258 

30 

3,564,853 

1,069,456 

24 

1,306,068 

22 

1,619,116 

259,058 

1 

590 

42 

134,903,255 

39 

2i5,8*27,27i 

34,532,363 

9 

38,757,688 

8 

37,466,914 

2,435,349 

4 

492,612 

4 

1,619,025 

105,236 

2 

1,298,799 

2 

1,326.6.54 

53,066 

25 

18,920,029 

22 

10,341,706 

1,654,673 

23 

42,922,899 

22 

49,792,892 

3,236,538 

9 

1,959,571 

8 

2,701,540 

175,600 

7 

1,962,499 

7 

2,139,279 

85,571 

3 

2,030,303 

3 

2,512,093 

163,286 

1 

524,700 

1 

504,300 

32,779 

3 

2,272,123 

3 

1,828,516 

54,855 

1 

7,325 

1 

217 

8 

1,287,821 

8 

2,398,849 

7,676,317 

4 

519,959 

4 

524,873 

656,091 

15 

11,062,912 

15 

11,531,487 

2,306,297 

3 

298,273 

3 

395,078 

118,523 

13 

1,566,793 

13 

1,676,814 

838,407 

Gallons. 

118 

9,109,945 

115 

11,113,701 

33,836,441 

109,745,736 

SHEEP  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Place. 

Number. 

9,562 

35,219 

1,426 

34,338 

2,237 

6,220 

610 

11,836 

202 

St.  Lawrence . . . 

9,676 

6,082 

Schenectady .  . . 

1,833 

5,063 

14,395 

Seneca  

7,007 

Place. 


Albany  

Allegany .... 

Broome  

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga  

Chautauqua . 
Chemung .... 
Chenango . . . 

Clinton  

Columbia . . . . 
Cortland .... 
Delaware .... 
Dutchess .... 

Erie  

Essex  


8.789 
13,332 
4,189 
4,241 
10,063 
5,212 
2,896 
3,028 
8,453 
9,473 
1.855 
4,111 
6,914 
4,535 
14,499 


Place. 


Franklin .... 

Fulton  

Genesee  

Greene  

Hamilton  

Herkimer  

Jefferson .... 

Lewis  

Livingston  — 
Madison .  .  .  .  , 
Monroe ..... 
Montgomery . 

Nassau  

Niagara  

Oneida  


3,601 
873 

32,630 
5,406 
1,607 
1,138 
2,851 
1,845 

45,175 
2,795 

13,046 
1.350 
1,148 

10,698 
4,567 


Place. 


Steuben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga  

Tompkins.  .  . . . 

Ulster  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Westchester  

Wyoming  

Yates  


Total . 


27,078 
1,594 
2,912 
5,484 
10,044 
2,240 
7,242 
21,613 
11,322 
973 
29,643 
20,202 


514,816 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  MINERAL  WATER  PRODUCTION. 


Yeab. 

No.  of 
Springs. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Springs. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

64 
69 
75 

9,801,255 
8,201,202 
8.411,616 

871,601 
672.913 
711.697 

1916  

68 
65 

7,746,490 
7,819.314 

697,650 
662.874 

1917  
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NEW  YORK- STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Rep.,  Syracuse.    Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1922.    Salary,  SIO.OOO  and  mansion. 
Adjutant  General,  Col.  J.  tester  Kinkaid,  of  Syracuse.    His  headquarters  is  at  Albany.    He  is  an  officer 
of  the  National  Guard. 

Lieutenaru-Governor,  Jeremiah  Wood,  Rep.,  Lynbrook.    Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1922.    Salary,  §5,000 

Secretar}/  of  State  John  J.  Lyons,  Rep.,  N.  Y.  City  Term  ex.  Dec.  31,  1922.  Salary  86,000 

ComptroUer  James  A.  Wendell,  Rep.,  Fort  Plain. . .     "      "      "      "      "  "  8,000 

Stcae  Treasurer  N.  M.  Marshall,  Rep.,  Malone               "      *'     "      "      "  "  6,000 

Atiorncy-:  Verier  a  Charles  D.  Newton.  Rep..  Gen  eseo.  .  .    "      "     "      "      "  "  10,000 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  .Frank  M.  Williams,  Rep.,  Goshen.  ..."      "     "     "  "  8,000 


Agriculture,  State  Schools  of — At  Alfred  Uni- 
versity,  Alfred  (where  also  is  located  the  State  School 
of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics) :  at  Farmingdale,  L. 
I.;  at  Morrisville,  Madison  County;  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Canton;  at  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County, 
and  at  Delhi,  Delaware  Coimty  (in  connection  with 
the  State  School  of  Domestic  Science). 

The  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is 
at  Geneva. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  at  Cornell 
University  Ithaca,  both  of  which  institutions  are 
managed  by  the  State  and  its  representatives. 

Architect.  State — Lewis  F.  Pilcher.  of  Brooklj'n. 

Banks  Supt.  of — George  V.  McLaughlin. 

Blind,  Commission  for — Hall  of  Records,  New 
York  City. 

Boxing  Commission — ChaiTman,  Joseph  J. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Edward  L.  Ditmars,  Walter  G.  Hooke; 
Secretary,  Chas.  White. 

Licensing  Committee — Chairman,  Maurice  McGuire, 
D.  Walter  Wear,  Chas.  E.  Walsh:  Secretary,  Harry 
Lewis. 

Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  State — Chair- 
man,  George  R.  Dyer,  of  N.  Y.  The  plan  is  to  con- 


nect New  York  and  New  Jersey  under  the  Hudson 
River.    BojJi.  States  are  co-operating. 

CanaMSoard — Composed  of  the  Lieut.-Gov.,  Sec. 
of  State,  Comptroller.  Treasurer,  Atty.  Gen.,  Eng. 
and  Surveyor  and  Supt.  of  Public  Works. 

Charities,  Stato  Board  of — President,  W.  R. 
Stewart,  N.  Y.;  Vice  President,  Wm.  H-.  Gratwick, 
Buffalo.  Other  Members — Lee  K.  Frankel,  Michael 
J.  Muiqueen,  and  Victor  F.  Ridder  of  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
J.  R.  KeviUr  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
Albany;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Higiey,  Hudson  Falls;  Ceylon 
H.  Lewis,  Skaneateles;  Daniel  W.  Burdick,  Ithaca; 
Mrs.  Llllie  B.  Werner,  Rochester;  Hy.  Marquand, 
Bedford  Hills;  Superintendent  New  York  City,  John 
B.  Prest;  Secretary  to  Commission,  Chas.  H.  Johnson, 
Albany. 

The  State  Charitable  Institutions  are — Cus- 
todial Asyl.  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark; 
Instit.  for  Feeble-Minded  Child.,  Syracuse;  Custodial 
Asyl.,  Rome;  Craig  Colony  for  Epilept.,  Sonyea; 
Letch  worth  Village  (epileptics  and  feeble  minded)  t 
Thlells;  Hosp.  for  Crippl.  and  Defor.  Child..  W. 
Haverstraw;  Hosp.  for  Treat,  of  Incip.  Pulm.  Tuberc, 
Raybrook;  Soldiers  and  Saiiors'  Home,  Bath;  Wom- 
an's Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford;  School  for  Blind, 
Batavia. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  several  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
receive  S325  a  year  per  capita  from  the  State  for 
such  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years,  as  may  receive  appointments  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Pupils  between  five 
and  twelve  years  of  age  are  received  as  county  pupiJs 
at  the  annual  charge  to  counties  of  $300,  upon  the 
order  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  or  a  county  super- 
visor. As  a  rule  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  flhe^e 
Institutions  belong  exclusively  to  private  corpora- 
tions, who  appoint  the  superintendent  or  principal. 

N.  Y.  Instit.  for  the  Instruct,  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  (opened  May  20,  1818),  New  York. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Instit.  for  the  Improv. 
Instr.  of  Deaf-Mutes  (opened  November,  1862), 
Buffalo. 


Instit.  for  the  Improv.  Instr.  of  Deaf  Mutes 
(opened  March  1,  1867).  New  York. 

St.  Joseph's  Instit.  for  Improv.  Instr.  of  Deaf 
Mutes:  Fem.  Dept.  (opened  1870),  Westchester; 
fern,  branch  (opened  1874),  Brooklyn;  male  dept. 
(opened  1875),  Westchester. 

C^tral  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
Mardi  22,  1875).  Rome. 

Western  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
October  4,  1876),  Rochester. 

Northern  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
Sept.  10,  1884),  Malone. 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instr.  of  the 
Deaf  (opened  Sept.  17,  1889),  Albany. 

Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities.  Frank  R.  Utter, 
of  Friendship. 


INMATES  IN  N.  Y.  STATE  ASYLUMS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 


Name. 


Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion  

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  

State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  

State  Reformatory,  Elmira  

Eastern  Reformatory,  Napanoch  

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson  

State  Custod.  Asyl.  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island  

State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome  

State  Agric.  and  Indust.  School,  Industry  

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse. . 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois  

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea  

State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford  

State  Reformatory  for  Women,  B^f^rd  

State  Hos.  Care  Crippl.  &  Def.  Child.,  W,  Haverstraw. . . 

State  Hos.  Treat,  of  Incip.  Tuberc,  Raybrook  

Letchworth  Village,  Thiells  


Total. 


1915. 


243 
154 

1,337 

1,279 
376 
341 
852 
832 

1,563 
731 
617 
176 

1,477 
205 
401 
79 
321 
303 


11,287 


1916. 


206 
159 

1.301 
988 
328 
334 
855 
727 

1,596 
736 
625 
198 

1,466 
213 
380 
116 
342 
327 


10,897 


1917. 


210 
166 

1,148 
741 
193 
371 
856 
640 

1,623 
786 
631 
204 

1,466 
192 
405 
118 
332 
351 


9,499 


1918. 


206 
126 

1.005 
726 
206 
366 
891 
645 

1,724 
837 
582 
177 

1.477 
181 
390 
134 
302 
351 


10.326 


184 
152 
1,002 


375 
988 
674 

1.939 
715 
638 
178 

1,348 
163 
371 
174 
284 
360 


9,545 


Civil  Service  Commission — John  C.  Clark 
N.  Y.;  Wm.  G.  Rice,  Albany,  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Smith.    Secretary,  John  C.  Birdseye. 

Conservation  Commission — Commissioner,  Geo. 
D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  Deputy,  Alex.  MacDon- 
ald;  Secretary,  W.  S.  Carpenter;  Supt.  Lands  and 
Forests,  C.  R.  Pettis;  Chief  Game  Protector,  Llewellyn 
Legge;  Supt.  State  Reserv.  at  Saratoga  Springs,  J.  G. 
Jones. 


Education,  State  Dept.  of — Regents  of  the 
University  (year  term  expires  is  in  parenthesis) — 
Chancellor,  Pliny  T.  Sexton  (1926),  Palmyra;  Vice 
Charttellor,  Alhort  Vander  Veer  (1927),  Albany; 
other  members — James  Byrne  (1932),  Chester  S. 
Lord  (1922),  Wm.  Bondy  (1923),  and  Herbert 
L.  Bridgman  (1929),  of  N.  Y.;  Adelbert  Moot  (1924), 
Buffalo;  Chas. B.  Alexander  (1925),  Tuxedo;  Walter  G. 
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Kellogg  (1928),  Ogdensburg;  Wm.  Nottingham  (1930) 
Syracuse:  and  Thos.  J.  Mangan  (1931).  Binghamton- 
William  J.  Wallin  (1921),  Yonkers.  Pres.  of  the 
Univ.    and   Commissioner    of  Education — 

Dep.  Com. — Frank  B,  Gilbert. 
Director  of  State  Library — Jas.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.  Dir. 
State  Museum — John  M  Clarke. 

The  State  Board  of  Geographic  Names  is  under 
the  Dept.  of  Education. 

Elections,  State  Supt.  of — Henry  S.  Renaud. 
of  N.  Y.  Chief  Dep. — Albert  E.  Hoyt.  Secretary — 
Wm.  M.  Lawrence. 

Excise,  Commissioner  of — Herbert  S.  Sisson  of 
Collins.    Chief  Dep. — Jay  Farrier. 

Fair,  State,  Commission:  Secretary — J.  D. 
Ackerman,  Syracuse. 

Farms  and  Markets,  Dept.  of:  Secretary — H. 
W.  Leversee,  Albany. 


Forestry,  State  College  of,  is  at  Syracuse  Univ. 

Harbor  Masters — Sam'l  B.  Coffin,  Hudson; 
Chas.  Pfrommer,  Rondout;  T.  V.  Roe.  Tarrytown. 

Health,  State  Dept.  of:  Commissioner — Dr 
Hermann  M.  Biggs  of  N.  Y.  Deputy — Dr.  Matthias 
Nicoll    Jr.    Secretary — Dr.  John  A.  Smith. 

The  Public  Health  Council  is  under  the  department. 

Health  Officer,  Port  of  N.  Y.— Dr.  Leland  E. 
Cofer,  of  N.  Y. 

Highways,  Dept.  of:  Commissioner — 
Secretary — Major  I.  V.  A.  Huie. 

Hospital  Commission,  State — (Takes  the  place 
of  the  old  State  Commission  in  Lunacy).  It  is 
composed  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a  layman. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  F.  A.  Higgins  and  A.  D. 
Morgan  (lawyer),  .secretary — Everett  S.  Elwood. 
Each  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  has  its 
own  superintendent  and  local  board  of  managers. 


PATIENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Hospitals. 

1912. 

191^ 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Utica  

1,573 

1,593 

1,492 

1,691 

1,686 

1,775 

1,801 

1,769 

Willard  

2.380 

2.378 

2,391 

2,455 

2,445 

2,397 

2,502 

2,535 

3.087 

3,133 

3.131 

3,361 

2,434 

3,499 

3,524 

3,494 

2/020 

2.015 

2,033 

2,167 

2.192 

2,307 

2,297 

2,184 

1,997 

2.063 

2,095 

2,142 

2,199 

2,262 

2,352 

2,392 

2.328 

2,347 

2  410 

2,409 

2.455 

2,815 

2,782 

2,794 

1.988 

2.027 

2,048 

2.132 

2,251 

2,303 

2,354 

2,260 

1,498 

1,505 

1,560 

1,573 

1,687 

1,731 

1.714 

1.708 

1.107 

1,115 

1,170 

1,222 

1,278 

1,312 

1,311 

1,291 

51 

67 

64 

64 

3,815 

4,101 

4.262 

4,445 

'  4,602 

4,638 

4,767 

4,775 

747 

808 

817 

820 

844 

890 

902 

1,090 

4.570 

4,747 

5  004 

4,951 

5,152 

5,329 

5,756 

5,874 

4,438 

4.700 

4.880 

4.876 

4,988 

5,099 

5,290 

5,441 

31,599 

32,599 

33,357 

34,308 

35,213 

36,357 

37,352 

37,607 

POPULATION  OF  N  Y.  STATE  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 


Reservations. 

1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

1892. 

1905. 

1910. 

1915. 

754 
1,179 
161 

349 

825 
1.347 

155 
360 

865 
1,417 
139 
401 

880 
1.280 
141 
509 
26 
1.195 

866 
1,472 
104 

525 

1,627 
1.374 

832 
1,313 

665 

546 
18 
1.086 
143 
513 
394 

413 
160 
602 
316 

426 
147 
509 
370 

737 
185 
559 
404 

1,206 

1,249 

583 
450 

503 
384 

497 
417 

3,934 

4.139 

4.707 

5.064 

5,060 

5,729 

4,845 

Indians — Each  tribe  has  an  attorney,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 


Indian  Reservations  in  New  YprJc. 

Allegany.  Reservation,  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
30,469  acres. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  Erie,  Cattaraugus  and 
Chautauqua  Counties.  21,680  nacres. 

Oneida  Reservation,  four  miles  south  of  Oneida 
station  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  400  acres.  The 
Oneidas  hold  their  lands  in  severalty. 

Onondaga  Reservation  near  the  City  of  Syracuse. 
7,300  acres. 

St.  Regis  Reservation,  in  Franklin  County,  fronting 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  14.030  acres. 

Shinnecock  Reservation,  near  South  Hampton  on 
Long  Island.  »nciudes  the  Pcospatuck,  about  400 
acres. 

Tonawanda  Reservation,  in  the  Counties  of  Erie 
and  Genesee,  7.548  acres. 

Tuscarora  Reservation,  in  the  County  of  Niagara, 
6.249  acres. 

JEnumeiation  in  1915  was  exclusiye  of  whites. 

The  Thomas  Indian  School  is  at  Iroquois,  in  Erie 
County.  Superintendent — Mrs.  Emily  F.  Lincoln. 

Each  reservation  is  looked  after  for  the  State  and 
the  tribe  by  an  agent  or  attorney  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

Insane — See  Hospital  Commission. 

Insurance,  Supt.  of — Jesse  S.  Phillips,  of  Hor- 
nell.    First  Deputy — Hy.  D.  Appleton 

Labor,  Dept.  of  (State  Industrial  Commission): 
Chairman — Edward  F.  Boyle  of  New  York  City. 
Other  members — Edward  P.  Lyon,  Brooklyn;  H.  D. 


Sayer,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.;  .Tas.  M.  Lynch,  Syra- 
cuse: Frances  Perkins  (Mrs.  Paul  Wilson),  New  York 
City.  Secretary — Edw.  W.  Buckley. 

Military  Training  Commission — It  is  headed 
by  the  Mai,  Gen.  commanding  the  National  Guard. 

Parks — The  State  Parks  and  Forest  Preserve  in 
the  Adirondacks  are  under  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Fire  Island  State  Park,  the  Palisades. 
Interstate  Park,  the  Newtown  Battlefield  Reserva- 
tion, the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  and  the 
Watkihs  Glen  Reservation  are  managed  by  separate 
boards. 

Port  Wardens  of  N.  Y.  Port— M.  H.  Blake. 
C.  W.  Ferry,  and  Louis  Jacobson,  of  N.  Y.  City:  W. 
W.  Smith,  Patchogue:  J.  B.  Montgomery,  New- 
burgh;  Ambrose  O.  Neal.  N.  Y.  City;  Richard 
O'Brien,  Portchester;  Wm.  J.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn: 
Thomas  Rock,  N.  Y.  City. 

Public  Service  Commission  (Up-State),  Second 
District — Chas.  B.  Hill.  Buffalo;  Joseph  A.  Kellogg; 
Geo.  R.  Van  Namee,  Frank  Irvine.  Ithaca,  and 
John  A.  Barhite,  Rochester.  Secretary — F.  X. 
Disney. 

Prisons,  Supt.  of — Charles  F.  Rattigan,  of  Au- 
burn.    Depiity — J.  L.  Long. 

The  Supt.  of  State  Prisons  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

Prisons,  State  Commission  of:  President — 
Henry  Solomon,  of  N.  Y.  Secretary — John  F.  Tre- 
main. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Feeble  Minded, 
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Criminals  and  other  defectives  is  headed  by  Chas. 
H.  Andrews,  of  Buffalo. 

Probation  Commission:  President — Edmond  J. 
Butler,  of  New  York.    Secretary — Chas.  L.  Chute. 

Racing  Commission,  State — Geo.  W.  Loft  of 
N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Sinclair,  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Genesee. 
Secretary — J.  A.  Reilly,  headquarters,  N.  Y.  City. 

Reformatories,  State — The  institutions  located 
at  Elmira  and  Napanoch  are  reformatories  for  men, 
and  those  at  Albion  and  Bedford  and  the  State 
Farm  at  Valatie  are  for  women.  The  State  Indus- 
trial School  at  Industry  is  for  boys,  as  is  also  the 


New  York  House  of  Refuge,  located  on  Randall's 
Island,  and  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys,  located  at  Yorktown  Heights.  Each  of 
the  institutions  is  supported  by  the  State,  but  the 
House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  is  under  private 
management.  There  is  a  State  Training  School 
for  Girls  at  Hudson,  and  an  Industrial  Farm  Colony 
for  Men  at  Green  Haven.  Each  reformatory  has 
its  own  managers. 

Tax  Dept.,  State:  Commissioners — M.  J.  Walsh, 
Pres.,  Yonkers;  John  J.  Merrill  of  Alfred,  and  Jas. 
D.  Smith.    Secretary — Geo.  M.  Haight. 


GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COLONIAL. 


Governors. 


Adrian  Joris  

Cornelius  Jacobzen  Mey .  . 

William  Verhulst  

Peter  Minuit  

Wouter  Van  Twiller  

William  Kieft  

Petrus  Stuyvesant  

Richard  NicoUs  

Francis  Lovelace  

Anthony  Colve  

Edmond  Andros  

Anthony  Brockliolles, 

Com. -in-Chief  

Sir  Edmond  Andros  

Anthony  Brockholles, 

Com. -in-Chief  

Thomas  Dongan  

Sir  Edmond  Andros  

I'  rancis  Nicholson  

Jacob  Leisler  

Henry  Sloughter  

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Com.- 

in-Chief  

Benjamin  Fletcher  

Earl  of  Bellomont  


Terms , 


1623-  1624 

1624-  1625 

1625-  1626 

1626-  1633 
1633-1633 
1638-1647 
1647-1664 
1664-1668 
1668-1673 

1673-  1674 

1674-  1677 

1677-  1678 

1678-  1681 

1681-1683 
1683-1688 
1688 

1688-  1689 

1689-  1691 
1691 

1691-  1692 

1692-  1698 
1698-1699 


Governors. 


John  Nanfan,  Lt.-Gov.  .  . 

Earl  of  Bellomont ....... 

Col.  William  Smith  

Col.  Abraham  De  Peyster , 

Col.  Peter  Schuyler  

John  Nanfan,  Lt.-Gov .  .  . 

Lord  Cornbury  

Lord  Lovelace  

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres  

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres  

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Gerardus  Beekman,  Presi- 
dent   

Robert  Hunter   .  . 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres  

Willi.am  Burnet  

John  Montgomerie  

Rip  Van  Dam,  President . 

William  Cosby  

George  Clark,  Lt.-Gov,  . . 

George  Clinton  

Sir  Danvers  Osborne  


1699-  1700 

1700-  lvOl 

1  1701 
J 

1701-  1702 

1702-  1708 
1708-1709 

1709 

1709 
1709 

1709 

1710 
1710-1719 

1719-  1720 

1720-  1728 
1728-1731 

1731-  1732 

1732-  1736 
1736-1743 
1743-1753 
1753-1755 


Governors. 


James  De  Lancey,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Sir  Charles  Hardy  

James  De  Lancey,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Cadwallader  Colden,  Pres- 
ident   

Cadwallader  Coiden,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Robert  Monckton  

Cadwallader  Coiden,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Robert  Monckton  

Cadwallader  Coiden,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Sir  Henry  Moore  

Cadwallader  Coiden,  Lt.- 
Gov   

Earl  of  Dunmore  

William  Tryon  

Cadwallader  Coiden,  Lt.- 
Gov   

William  Tryon .  

James  Robertson  

Andrew  Elliott,  Lt.-Gov. . 


Term  s. 


1755 
1755-1757 


1757-1760 
1760-1761 


1761 
1761 


1761-  1762 

1762-  1763 


1763-1765 
1765-1769 


1769-1770 
17(0-1771 
1771-1774 

1774-  1775 

1775-  1780 
1780-1783 

1783 


STATE. 


1 1  George  Clinton  

2  John  Jay  

3 1  George  Clinton  

4 1  Morgan  Lewis  

5  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.. 


John  Taylor. 
De  Witt  Clinton .  .  . 

Joseph  C.  Yates  

De  Witt  Clinton .  .  . 
Nathaniel  Pitcher .  . 
Martin  Van  Buren. 

Enos  T.  Throop  

William  L.  Marcy . . 
William  H.  Seward . 
William  C.  Bouck.  . 
Silas  Wright  


i;77-171i5 
1795-1801 
1801-1804 
1804-1807 
1807-1817 

1817 
1817-1822 
1822-1824 
1824-1826 

1828 

1828-  1829 

1829-  1832 
1833-1839 
1839-1842 
1843-1844 
1845-1846 


I  John  Young  (1847-1848 

Hamilton  Fish  11849-1851 

Washington  Hunt  1 1851-1852 

Horatio  Seymour  '  1853-1854 

Myron  H.  Clark   1855-1856 

John  A.  King   1857-1858 

Edwin  D.  Morgan   1859-1862 

Horatio  Seymour   1863-1864 

Reuben  E.  Fenton   1865-1868 

John  T.  Hoffman   1869-1872 

John  Adams  Dix   1873-1874 

Samuel  J.  Tilden   1875-1876 

Lucius  Robinson   1877-1880 

Alonzo  B.  Cornell   1880-1882 

Grover  Cleveland   1883-1884 


David  B.  Hill  

Rosweli  P.  Flower  

Levi  P.  Morton  

Frank  S.  Black  

Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  . 
Beniamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.  . 
Francis  W.  Higgins . . . 
Charles  E.  Hughos.  .  .  . 

Horace  White  

John  Alden  Dix  

William  Sulzer=*=  

Martin  H.  Giynnf  

Charles  S.  Whitman .  .  . 

Alfred  E.  Smith  

Nathan  L.  Miller  


18S3-1891 
1892-1S94 
18HG-1S96 
1897-1898 
18;,.9-1900 
190 1-1904 
19i'5-1906 
1907-1910 

1910-  1910 

1911-  1912 
1913 

1913-1914 
1915-1918 
1919-1921 
192.-1923 


*  Impeached  and  removed  f  rom  office. 
Governor,  on  removal  of  Governor  Sulzer. 


t  Became  Governor  by  virtue  of  his  office  aa  Lieutenant?* 


GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Commander-in-Chief — William  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis.    Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief — George 
A.  Hosley,  Boston.   Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief — Dr.  J.  E.  Gandy,  Spokane,  Wash.  Surgeon-General 
— Dr.  C.  W.  Burcill,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    C?iaplain-in-Chief—Re\\  William  A.  Bosworth,  Wichita,  Kan. 
MEMBERSHIP,  BY  STATES,  JAN.   1,  1920. 


State . 

Posts. 

Members. 

Oreg   

62 

1,660 

430 

10,019 

R.  Isl  

22 

664 

S.  Dak  

55 

633 

Tenn  

24 

500 

8 

242 

5 

162 

Vt  

83 

1,147 

Va.  &  N.  Car. . . 

20 

287 

Wash.  &  Alaska. 

78 

2,185 

W.  Va  

27 

099 

Wis.  

168 

3,113 

D.  C.  (Potomac) 

12 

782 

Total  

4,458 

102,438 

State. 


Ala  

Ariz.  

Ark  

Cal.  &  Nev  

Col.  &  Wyo. ... 

Conn  

Del  

Fla  

Ga.  So.  Car.  . . . 

Idaho  

Ill  

Ind  

Iowa  

Kan  

Ky  


Posts. 

Members. 

State. 

Posts . 

Members 

3 

55 

19 

242 

5 

75 

Me  

111 

1,828 

11 

243 

196 

6,097 

92 

,  4,854 

227 

4,667 

57 

1,106 

128 

2,015 

57 

1,489 

Mo  

144 

2,953 

16 

225 

13 

271 

19 

607 

159 

2,241 

7 

116 

N.  H  

63 

921 

18 

356 

90 

1,833 

347 

7,625 

8 

86 

231 

6.309 

N.  Y  

471 

9,739 

265 

5,977 

N.  Dak  

16 

155 

256 

5,359 

Ohio  

428 

11,029 

52 

535 

Okla  

.55 

1,039 

N 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORKi 

SENATE— 1921. 
President — Lieuteuant-Governor  Jeremiah  Wood,  Lynbrook. 


Dist.    Names  of  Senators. 

1  G.  L.  Thompson  Rep.* 

2  John  R.  Karle  Rep  * 

3  P.  J.  McGarry  Dem.* 

4  M.  S.  Harris  Rep. 

5  D.  F.  Farrell  Dem.* 

6  W.  T.  Simpson  Rep. 

7  C.  C.  Lockwood  Rep.* 

8  A.  Burlingame  jr  Rep.* 

9  G.  M.  Reischmann  Rep. 

10  J.  F.  Twomey  Dem.* 

11  A.  L.  Katlin  Rep. 

12  J.  J.  Walker  Dem.* 

13  J.  J.  Boylan  Dem.* 

14 .  Bernard  Downing  Dem.* 

15  Nathan  Straus  jr  Dem. 

16  M.  D.  McCue.  Dem. 

17  S.  M.  Meyer.  Rep. 

18  S.  A.  Cotillo  Dem.* 

19  Wm.  Duggan  Rep. 

20  V.  Tolbert  Rep. 


Politics.  Dist.    Names  of  Senators.  Politics. 

21  H.  G.  Shackno  Dem,* 

22  Emil  Seidel  Soc. 

23  G.  H.  Taylor  Rep. 

24  C.  E.  Smith  Rep. 

25  G.  T.  Burling  Rep.* 

26  H.  S.  Duell  Rep. 

27  C.  H.  Baumes  Rep.* 

28  J.  E.  Towner  Rep.* 

29  C.  W.  Walton  Rep.* 

.30  F.  W.  Wiswall  Rep. 

31  F.  E.  Draper   .  .Rep. 

32  F.  W.  Kavanaugh  Rep. 

33  M.  Y.  Ferris  Rep.* 

34  W.  T.  Thayer  Rep. 

35  T.  D.  Robinson  Rep. 

36  F.  Ar.  Davenport  Rep.* 

37  F.  B.  Pitcher  Rep.* 

38  G.  R.  Fearon  Rep. 

39  J.  Bloomfield  Rep. 

40  C.  R.  Lusk  Rep.* 


Dist.    Names  of  Senators.  Politics. 

41  S.  Lowman  Rep.* 

42  C.  J.  Hewitt  Rep.* 

43  W.  A.  Carson  Rep.* 

44  John  Knight  Rep.* 

45  J.  L.  Whitley  Rep.* 

46  J.  B.  MuUan  Rep.* 

47  W.  W.  Campbell  Rep. 

48  Par  ton  Swift  Rep.* 

49  W.  E.  Martin  Rep. 

50  L.  W.  H.  Gibbs  Rep.* 

51  D.  H.  H.  Ames  Rep. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republicans  40 

Democrats  10 

Socialists   1 

Total  51 

*Re-8lected. 


ASSEMBLY— 1921. 


ALBANY. 

Dist.    Names  of  Members.   Politics.      P,  O.  Address. 

1  Edgar  C.Campbell*  Rep..  Albany. 

2  J.  T.  Merrlgan  Dem. Albany. 

3  J.  M.  Gaffers  Rep.. Latham. 

ALLEGANY. 

William  Duke  jr*  Rep . .  Wellsviile. 

BRONX. 

1  A.  H.  Henderson*  Dem. New  York  City. 

2  Edward  J.  Flynn*  Dem .  New  York  City. 

3  Benj,  Antin*  Soc... New  York  City. 

4  Samuel  Orr*  Soc. . .  New  York  City. 

5  Wm.  Lyman  Dem. New  York  City. 

6  Thomas  J.  McDonald*.. .  .Dem. New  York  City. 

7  Joseph  V.  McKee^-  Dem. New  York  City. 

8  E.  J.  Walsh  Dem. New  York  City. 

BROOME. 

1  Edmund  B.  Jenks*  Rep 

2  F.  E.  Whit^omb*  Rep 

CATTARAUGUS. 

L.  G.  Curtland  Rep. . 

CAYUGA. 

L.  Ford  Hager*  Eep. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

1  J.  S.  Wright  Rep. 

2  Joseph  A.  McGinnies* ....  Rep . 

CHEMUNG. 

J.  J.  Richford*  Rep. . 

CHENANGO. 

Bert  Lord*    Rep. 

CLINTON. 

Chas.  M.  Harrington* ....  Rep . 

COLUMBIA. 

Geo.  H.  Finch  Rep. , 

CORTLAND. 

Irving  F.  Rice*  Rep. 

DELAWARE. 

L.  R.  Long*  Rep. 

DUTCHESS. 

1  J.  G.  Webb*   .Rep. 

2  Frank  L.  Gardner*  Rep. 

ERIE. 

1  G.  E.  D.  Brady*  Rep. 

2  John  W.  Slacer*  Rep. 

3  August  Seelbach*  Rep. 

4  A.  T.  Beasley*  Dem 

5  A.  Borkowsld*  Rep. 

6  G.  H.  Rowe*.  Rep. 

7  Herbert  A.  Zimmerman*.  .Rep. 

8  Nelson  W.  Cheney*  Rep, 

ESSEX. 

F.  L.  Ferter  Rep. 

FRANKLIN. 

A.  H.  Ellsworth   Rep. 


.  Whitney  Point. 
.Union. 

.Randolph. 

.Red  Creek. 

Falconer. 
Ripley. 

Elmira. 

Afton. 

Peru. 

.Claverack. 

.Cortland. 

.New  Kingston. 

.Clinton  Corner^. 
.  Poughkeepsie. 

.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.  Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Eden. 

.Grown  Point. 
.Ft.  Covington. 


FULTON-HAMILTON. 

Dist.    Names  of  Members.   Politics.     P.  O.  Address^ 
E.  Hutchinson*  Rep.. Green  Lake. 

GENESEE. 

C.  p.  Miller*  Rep.. So.  Byron. 

HERKIMER. 

J.  A.  Evans  Rep . .  Little  Falls. 

JEFFERSON. 

H.  Edmund  Machold*  Rep . .  Ellisburg. 


KINGS. 

1  J.  A.  Warren  Rep . . 

2  J.  J.  Mullen*   Rep . . 

3  Frank  J.  Taylor*  Dem . 

4  P.  A.  McArdle  Dem. 

5  James  H.  Caulfleld  jr*.  .  .  . Rep. . 

6  J.  R.  Crews  Rep . . 

7  J.  J.  Kelly*  Dem. 

7  M.  J.  Reilly*  Dem . 

9  J.  T.  Carroll*  Rep . . 

10  L.  V.  Doherty*  Rep.. 

11  J.  F.  Bly*  Rep. . 

12  J.  G.  Moore  Rep. . 

13  J.  J.  Wackerman  Dem. 

14  Henry  Jaeger  Soc. . 

15  J.  J.  McLaughlin*  Dem. 

16  L.  G.  Moses  Rep. . 

17  Frederick  A.  Wells*  Rep. . 

18  T.  Stitt*  Rep.. 

19  F.  X.  Giacone  Rep. . 

20  J.  O.  Gempler*  Rep . . 

21  W.  F.  Clayton  Rep.. 

22  L.  J.  Druss  Rep. . 

23  Charles  Solomon*  Soc. . . 

LEAVlS. 

M.  B.  Moran  Rep. . 

LIVINGSTON. 

George  F.  Wheelock* ....  .Rep. . 

MADISON. 

J.  A.  Brooks  Rep. . 

MONROE. 

1  James  A.  Harris*  Rep. 

2  Simon  L.  Adler*  Rep . 

3  Harry  B.  Crowley*  Rep. 

4  G.  L.  Lewis  Rep. 

5  Franklin  W.  Judson* .  Rep . 

MONTGOMERY. 

S.  W.  McCleary   Rep . .  Amsterdam, 

NASSAU. 

1  Thomas  A.  McWhinney*.  .Rep 

2  Theodore  Roosevelt*  Rep. 

NEW  YORK. 

1  Peter  J.  Hamill   Dem 

2  F.  R.  Galgano.  .  Dem 

3  Thomas  F.  Burchill*  Dem 


Brooklyn., 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 

Lowville. 

.Leicester. 

.  Cazenovia. 

East  Rochester. 
,  Rochester, 
,  Rochester. 
Barnard. 
Lincoln  Park. 


.Lawrence. 
•  Oyster  Bay. 

New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
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New  York  State  Legislature. 


ASSEMBLY— Coniinwed. 


NEW  YORK — Continued. 
Dist.    Names  of  Members.   Politics.     P.  O.  Address. 

4  Samuel  Dicksteln  Dem.New  York  City. 

5  Charles  D.  Donohue*  Dem.New  York  City. 

6  SolUllman*  Rep.. New  York  City. 

7  Noel  B.  Fox*  Rep.. New  York  City. 

8  M.  D.  Reiss  Rep.. New  York  City. 

9  E.  R.  Rayher  Rep.. New  York  City. 

10  Bern.  Aronson  Rep.. New  York  City. 

11  F.  H.  Nichols  Rep.. New  York  City. 

12  J.J.  O'Connor  Dem.New  York  City. 

13  R.  B.  Wallace*  Rep.. New  York  City. 

14  F.  L.  Hackenburg  Dem.New  York  City. 

15  Joseph  Steinberg*  Rep.. New  York  City. 

1 6  Maurice  Bloch*  Dem .  New  York  City. 

17  Nathan  Lieberman  Rep.. New  York  City. 

18  Owen  M.  Kiernan*  Dem.New  York  City. 

19  Marguerita  L.  Smith  Rep.. New  York  City. 

20  M.  G.  Dipirro  Rep.. New  York  City. 

21  John  C.  Hawkins*  Rep.  .New  York  City. 

22  M.  E,  JEleiburn  Dem.New  York  City. 

23  G.  N.  Jesse*  Rep.. New  York  City. 

NIAGARA. 

1  D.E.Jeffrey*  Rep.  .Lockport. 

2  N.  V.  Franchot  2(1  Rep.  .Niagara  Falls. 

ONEIDA. 

1  H.  W.  Booth*  Rep..Utica. 

2  Louis  M.  Martin*  Rep.  .Clinton. 

3  C.  J.  Williams*   .Rep.  .Remsen. 

ONONDAGA. 

1  Manuel  J.  Soule*   .Rep.  .Euclid. 

2  G.  J.  Chamberlin*  Rep .. Syracuse . 

3  Thos.  K.  Smith  Rep.  .Syracuse. 

ONTARIO. 

C.  C.  Sackett  Rep.  .Canandaigua. 

ORANGE . 

1  Arthur  E.  Brundage*  Rep.  .Newburgb. 

2  Charles  L.  Mead*  Rep.  .Middletown. 

^  ORLEANS. 

Frank  H.  Lattln*.  Rep.  .Albion. 

OSWEGO. 

E.  A.  Barnes  Rep. .  Oswego. 

OTSEGO. 

J.  C.  Smith  Rep . . Oneonta. 

PUTNAM. 

John  R.  Yale  Rep.  .Brewster. 

QUEENS. 

1  Peter  A.  Leininger*  Dem.  Astoria. 

2  B.  Schwab*  Dem. Ridgewood. 

3  E.  J.  Neary*  Rep . .  Elmhurst. 

4  N.  M.  Pette*  Rep.  .Jamaica. 

5  Ralph  Halpern*   .Rep.  .Richmond  Hill. 

6  Harry  Baum*  Rep.  .Woodhaven. 

RENSSELAER. 

1  H.  C.  Morrlsey*  .Rep.  .Troy. 

2  Arthur  Cowee*..   Rep.  .Berlin. 

RICHMOND. 

1  T.  F.  Cosgrove*  .Dem.W.  N.  Brighton. 

2  E.  B.  Frerichs   .Rep.  Tottenville. 

♦Members  of  the  last  As.sembly.  Assemblymen 


ROCKLAND. 

DisL    Names  Of  Members.   Politics.     P.O.  Address, 

G.  H.  Peck*  Rep.  .West Haverst'w. 

ST.  LAWRENCE. 

1  Frank  L.  Seaker*  R,ep.  .Gouverneur. 

2  EdVard  A  Everett*  Rep.  .Potsdam. 

SARATOGA. 

C.  C.  Smith*  Rep . .  Wilton. 

SCHENECTADY. 

1  Harold  H.  Blodgett*  .  .Rep.  .Schenectady. 

2  W.  W.  Campbell  Rep.  .Schenectady. 

SCHOHARIE. 

H.  M.  GreenWald  Rep.  .Cobleskill. 

SCHUYLER. 

C.  W.  Hausner*  Rep.  .Montour  Falls. 

SENECA. 

George  A.  Dobson*  Rep.  .Seneca  Falls. 

STEUBEN. 

1  Ernest  E .  Cole*  Rep . .  Bath . 

2  D.  C.  Hunter*  Rep . .  Canisteo. 

SUFFOLK. 

1  John  G.  Downs*  Rep . .  Cutchogue. 

2  Paul  Bailey  Rep.  .Amityville. 

SULLIVAN. 

John  G.  Gray.  Rep.  .Liberty. 

TIOGA. 

Daniel  P.  Witter*   Rep . .  Berkshire.  " 

TOMPKINS, 

Casper  Fenner*   Rep . .  Ludlowville. 

ULSTER. 

S.  B.  Van  Wagenen*  Rep.  .Kingston.. 

WARREN. 

Stewart  MacFarland*.. . .  .Rep.  .Glens  Falls. 

WASHINGTON. 

H.  A.  Bartholomew.. . .  . .  .Rep.  .  Whitehall. 

WAYNE. 

Charles  H.  Betts*  Rep.  .Lyons. 

WESTCHESTER. 

1  Thomas  C.  Moore*  ,  .Rep.  .Bronxville. 

2  W.  W.  Westall*   .  Rep . ..  V/hite  Plains. 

3  S.  C.  Mastick  Rep.  .Pleasantville. 

4  M.  A.  Truban  jr.*  Rep. .  Yonkers. 

5  Geo.  Blakely*  Rep.  .Yonkers. 

WYOMING. 

Bert  P.  Gage*  Rep.  .Warsaw. 

YATES. 

J.  M.  Lown  Jr*  Rep.  .Penn  Yan. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republicans.  ,  11 

Democrats  ,  '  

Socialists.    

Total   

are  elected  for  one  year.    Salary,  $1,500  and  mileage. 


SENATE. 

ASSEMBLY. 

JOINT  SESSION 

OF  LEGISLATtJRK. 

118 

Republicans .... 

,  .  .  158 

10 

  39 

Socialists   1 

,  3 

  4 

 201 

ASSEMBLY  APPORTIONMENT,  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  9,  1917. 


County. 

Albany   3 

Allegany    1 

Bronx..   8 

Broome. .........  2 

Cattaraugus   1 

Cayuga  i   1 

Chautauqua   2 

Chemung...   1 

Chenango   1 

Clinton   1 

Columbia   1 

Cortland   1 

Delaware   1 


County. 
Dutchess   2 


Erie 

Essex   1 

Franklin..   1 

Fulton-Hamilton. .  1 

Genesee .   1 

Greene   1 

Herkimer. .......  1 

Jefferson   1 

Kings   23 

Lewis   1 

Livingston .......  1 

Madison    1 


County. 

Monroe   5 

Montgomery   1 

Nassau   2 

New  York  23 

Niagara   2 

Oneida   3 

Onondaga   3 

Ontario   1 

Orange   2 

Orleans   1 

Oswego   1 

Otsego   1 

Putnam   1 


County. 

Queens   6 

Rensselaer   2 

Richmond   2 

Rockland   1 

Saint  Lawrence, . .  2 

Saratoga   1 

Schenectady   2 

Schoharie..   1 

Schuyler   1 

Seneca   1 

Steuben   2 

Suffolk   2 


County. 

Sullivan   1 

Tioga   1 

Tompkins   1 

Ulster   1 

Warren   1 

Washington   1 

Wayne   1 

Westchester   5 

Wyoming.   1 

Yates.-   1 


Total  . 


150 


New  York  National  Guard, 
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NEW   YORK  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  office  of  the  Adjutant  General  is  at  No.  158  State  Street,  Albany.  The  State  Arsenal  is  at  No.  463 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Militia  Council  consists  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  State, 
the  Adjutara  General,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Militia,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittees of  the  State  Senate  and  Assembly.  iSecretary  Armory  Commission,  Col.  F.  W.  Ward.  Com- 
mander of  the  New  York  Guard,  Major  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  office,  Municipal  Building.  New  York  City. 
BRIGADE  AND  OTHER  COMMANDERS. 


52d  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  171  Clermont  Ave., 

Brooklyn.    Brig.  Gen.  DeWitt  C.  Weld,  Jr. 
1st  Brigade,  104  East  34th  St.,  New  York.  Brig. 

Gen.  George  R.  Dyer. 
2d  Brigade,  1322  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Brig. 

Gen.  James  Robb. 
3d  Brigade.  176  State  St.,  Albany.     Brig.  Gen. 

James  W.  Lester. 
4th  Brigade,  451  Main  St.,  Buffalo.    Brig.  Gen. 

Edgar  S.  Jennings. 
1st  Battalion,  Signal  Corps,  104  East  34th  St.,  New 

York.    Major  Jas.  C.  Fox. 
22d  Engineers,  216  Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Col.  George  D.  Snyder. 
47th  Battalion  Enghieers  (mounted),  355  Marcy 

Ave.,  Brooklyn.    Major  W.  E.  Corwin. 
1st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  216  Ft.  Washington 

Ave.,  New  York.    Major  John  C.  Mansfield. 
1st  Cavalry,  1679  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Col. 

M.  D.  Bryant. 
Machine  Gun  Troop,  426  Humbolt  Parkway,  Buffalo. 

Capt.  W.  x>.  Urban. 
Supply  Troop,  1579  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Troops 

A,  C,  E,  K,  and  L,  same  as  foregoing.    Troop  B, 

New  Scotland  Ave.,  Albany.    Troop  F,  West 

New  Brighton.    Troop  G,  321  Lafayette  St., 

Utica.    Troop  H,  Culver  Road,  Rochester.  Troop 

I,  426  Humbolt  Park,  Buffalo.  Troop  M,  Geneseo. 
Squadron  A,  Cavalry,  1339  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Major  N.  H.  Egleston. 
1st  Field  Artillery,  1988  Broadway,  New  York. 

Col.  John  T.  Delaney.    Battery  A  is  at  Syracuse; 

Batteries  B  and  C  at  Binghamton. 
2d  Field  Artillery,  171  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

Col.  R.  W.  Marshall.    Batteries  D,  E,  and  F, 

are  at  Franklin  Ave.  and  166th  St.,  New  York. 
65th  Field  Artillery,  29  Masten  St.,  Buffalo.  Col. 

L.    P.  Hubbell. 
8th  Coast  Defense  Command,  29  West  Kingsbridge 
,   Road,  New  York.    Col.  E.  F.  Austin. 
9th  Coast  Defense  Command,  125  West  14th  St., 

NewTork.  -Col.  J.  J.  Byrne. 
13th  Coast  Defense  Command,  3-57  Sumner  Ave., 

Brooklyn.    Col.  Sydnev  Grant. 
Sanitary  Trains,  56  West  66th  St.,  New  York.  Lieut. 

Col.  R.  P.  Wadhams. 
1st  Field  Hospital,  56  West  66th  St.,  New  York. 

Major  N.  ~  ' 


2d  Field  Hospital,  Elk  and  Lark  Sts.,  Albany. 
Major  J.  F.  Rooney. 

3d  Field  Hospital,  1402  Eighth  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
Major  W.  C.  Griswold. 

4th  Field  Hospital,  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse. 
Major  H.  B.  Pritchard. 

2d  Ambulance  Co.,  900  Main  St.,  East  Rochester. 
Capt.  J.  C.  Flynn. 

3d  Ambulance  Co.,  56  West  66th  St.,  New  York 
Capt.  M.  W.  Barnum. 

4th  Ambulance  Co.,  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse. 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  B.  Latta. 

1st  Infantry,  Newburgh.  Col.  R.  A.  Eagan.  There 
are  companies  at  Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  Pine 
Plains.  White  Plains,  Mt.  Vernon,  Warwick, 
Yonkers,  and  Middletown. 

2d  Infantry,  Bolton  Hall,  Troy.  Col.  R.  H.  Gillet. 
There  are  companies  at  Schenectady,  Cohoes, 
Saranac,  Gloversville,  Amsterdam,  Whitehall, 
Glens  Falls,  Saratoga,  and  Hoosick  Falls. 

3d  Infantry,  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse.  Col. 
J.  S.  Thompson.  There  are  companies  at  Auburn, 
Rochester,  Geneva,  Oswego,  Canandaigua, 
Medina,   Ogdensburg,  Malone,  and  Water  town. 

4th  Battalion,  Infantry,  307  Church  St.,  Elmira. 
Major  W.  K.  Whitley.  There  are  companies  at 
Hornell,  Corning,  Binghamton,  and  Ithaca. 

7th  Infantry,  643  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  Col.  W. 
H.  Hayes. 

10th  Infantry,  195  Washington  Ave.,  Albany.  Col. 

C.  E.  Walsh.    There  are  companies  at  Rome, 

Catskill^^  Hudson,  Oneonota,  Oneida,  Walton, 

Utica,  and  Mohawk. 
12th  Infantry,  120  West  62d  St.,  New  York.  Col. 

N.  B.  Burr. 

14th  Infantry,  1402  Eighth  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Col. 

F.  W.  Baldwin. 
15th  Infantry,  2217  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Col. 

W.  J,  Schieffelin. 
23d  Infantry,  1322  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Col. 

Thos.  Fairservis. 
69th  Infantry,  68  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Col. 

J.  J.  Phelan. 
71st  Infantry,  105  East  34th  St.,  New  York.  Col. 

J.  H.  Wells. 
74th  Infantry,  172  Connecticut  Ave.,  Buffalo._ 


W.  R.  Pooley. 
town,  Niagara 
East  Aurora. 


Col. 

There  are  companies  at  James- 
Falls,  Tonawanda,  Olean,  and 


P.  Larsen. 

There  are  about  20,000  men  in  the  New  York  State  Guard. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Fourteen  States  had  no  National  Guard  troops  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  on  June  30, 
1920,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  Major  Gen.  Jesse  Carter,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Militia 
Bureau.  They  were  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia.  The  recog- 
nized units  of  the  guard  had  a  total  strength  of  56,100  officers  and  men  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
report  ^id,  against  an  authorized  strength  of  106,300,  great  difficulty  having  been  encountered  in  ob- 
taining recruits  during  the  year.  Gen.  Carter  noted  general  public  antipathy  toward  military  affairs  as 
among  influences  against  which  the  reorganization  of  the  guard  was  proceeding.  Discontent  with  the 
National  Guard  service,  he  added,  had  been  fostered  by  "tales  of  unfair  treatment  during  the  war  spread 
by  men  with  grievances,  many  of  which  found  their  way  into  the  public  press,"  Such  complaints,  Gen. 
Carter  said,  could  not  be  substantiated  upon  investigation. 

Enlistments  brisked  up  in  the  second  half  of  1920,  nearly  6,000  men  joining  in  July  alone. 

Plans  for  the  allotment  of  National  Guard  troops  to  the  newly  established  army  corps  were  taken  up 
with  the  corps  area  commanders  and  the  State  authorities  late  in  1920  by  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
officers  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army,  who,  under  orders  issued  by  the  War  Department,  began  to  visit 
each  corps  area  headquarters  to  advise  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard  divisions 
to  be  allocated  to  the  various  corps  areas. 

The  Second  Corps  area,  witli  headquarters  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  will  embrace  the  National 
Guard  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The  department  will  send  officers  to  Governor's  Island  to 
confer  with  G^en.  Bullard,  the  Second  Corps  commander,  relative  to  the  allocation  of  the  new  National 
Guard  forces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  in  the  formation  of  divisions,  which  will  operate 
with  the  regular  and  reserve  forces  in  that  corps  area. 

The  minimum  allotment  will  be  9,000  men  for  New  York  State  in  the  beginning,  on  the  basis  of  200 
for  each  member  of  Congress;  2,800  for  New  Jersey  and  600  for  Delaware,  a  total  of  12,400  for  the  three 
States.  This  will  be  increased  by  1924  to  36,000  for  New  York,  11,200  for  New  Jersey  and  2,400  for  Dela- 
ware. In  the  b^inning  the  minimum  lor  the  three  States  will  be  12,400  men,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
it  will  be  49,600  men.  "The  plan  for  the  development  of  the  National  Guard  furnished  to  corps  area  com- 
manders,** says  the  department's  statement,  "represents  the  work  of  a  committee  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff,  composed  of  regular,  National  Guard  and  reserve  officers  who  served  in  the  army  through- 
out the  war  and  who  represent  wide  and  broad  experience  in  National  Guard  affairs." 
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New  York  State — Its  Finances. 


POPULATION    WEALTH,    DEBT,  ETC.    NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1881  

1882  

1883  

1884.... 
1885. . . . 
1886.... 
1887.... 

1888  

1889.... 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911.  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  


Popu- 
lation. 


6,174,369 
5,265,867 
5,357,365 
5,448,863 
5,540,362 
5,631,860 
5,723,358 
6,814,856 
6,906,354 
5,997,853 
6,255,598 
6,613,343 
6,607,787 
6,702,231 
6,796,675 
6,891,119 
6.985,563 
7,080.007 
7,174,451 
7,268,894 
7,428,577 
7,588,260 
7,747,943 
7,907,626 
8,067,308 
8,276.570 
8,485,831 
8,695,092 
8,904.353 
9,113.614 
9,228,440 
9,343,266 
9,458.092 
9.572,918 
9,687,744 
10.273,375 
10,490,680 
10,681,667 
10,872,661 


Ass.  Val.  Real  Direct 
and  Personal    Tax  Rate 
Property.  (Mills.) 


$2,783,682,567 
2.872,257,325 
3,014,591,372 
3.094.731,457 
3,224,682,343 
3.361,128,177 
3,469,199.945 
3,567,429,757 
3,683,653,062 
3,779,393,746 
3.931.741,499 
4,038,058.949 
4,199,882,058 
4,292,082,167 
4,368,712,903 
4,506.985,694 
4,898,611,019 
5,076,396,824 
5,461,302.752 
5,686.921.678 
5.754.400,382 
5,854,500,121 
7,446.476,127 
7,738.165,640 
8,015,090.722 
.8,565,379,394 
9,173,566,245 
9,666,118,681 
9,821,620,552 
10,121,277,458 
11,022,985.914 
11,128.498,055 
11,385.137,127 
12,070.420,887 
12,070,420,887 
11,790,628,803 
12,091,437,643 
12,520,819.811 
12,758,021,954 
12,989,433,733 


2.25 
2.45 
3.25 
2.575 
2.96 
2.95 
2.70 
2.62 
3.52 
2.34 
1.375 
1.98 
2.58 
2.18 
3.24 
2.69 
2.67 
2.08 
2.49 
1.96 
1.20 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.154 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
.60 
1.00 
.5805 
None 
1.70 
None 
1.08 
1.06 
1.06 
2.695 


Direct 
Taxes 
Levied. 


$6,032,829 
6,820,022 
9,334.836 
7,762,572 
9,160.405 
9,512.812 
9,075,046 
9,089,303 
12,557,352 
8,619,748 
6,196,666 
7,784.848 
10.418,192 
9,155,742 
13,906,346 
11,751,837 
12,033,651 
10,189,110 
12,640.228 
10,704,153 
6,824,306 
748,072 
761,085 
968,041 
1,191.677 


6,072,766 
11.022,985 
6.460,093 


20,519.715 


13,058,752 
13,272,069 
13,523,503 
35,006,524 


Funded 

Debt 
(Gross.) 


$9,109,054 
9,109,054 
8,473,854 
8,461,854 
9,461,854 
9,327,204 
7,567,004 
6,965,354 
6,774.854 
4.964,304 
2.927,654 
763,160 
660 
660 
660 
2,320,660 
5,765,660 
9,340,660 
10,185,660 
10,130,660 
10,075,660 
9,920,660 
9,665,660 
9,410,660 
11,15.5,660 
10,630,660 
17.290,660 
26,230,660 
41,230,660 
57,230,660 
79,730,660 
109,702.660 
135,355.660 
159,260,660 
186,400,660 
211,404,660 
236,309,660 
236.214,660 
236,119,660 
236.024,000 


Ordinary 
Receipts. 


$12,468,522 
9.503,255 
10,064,675 
11.974,624 
11,416.472 
12,912,109 
13,261,660 
13,585,113 
12,687.410 
14,460,586; 
14,836.028 
10,364.427 
13.842,181 
15,131,290 
17,211,858 
24,786,181 
22,387,587 
23,183.541 
22,717.694 
28,072,441 
26.455,869 
23.149.609 
23,516,080 
24.981,651 
25,286.916 
34,059.518 
35,032.053 
33.996,769 
31,567,185 
37.905,876 
36.138.376 
50.492,863 
55,521.777 
50,907,945 
42,141.009 
61,437,404 
61,593,111 
76,034,631 
80.458,634 
115,678,480 


Ordinary 
Expenditures 
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APPROPRIATIONS  BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISUATURES. 


$10,682,386 
10,198.222 
10,254,333 
11,168,954 
12,196,939 
11,509,585 
11,988,408 
13,533,366 
13,327,862 
13,152.610 
13.837.616 
14,018,830 
15,115,836 
16,192,049 
17,550,012 
21,422,362 
21,384,294 
24,839,031-- 
22,061,592 
25,152.296 
23,395.030 
23,260.249 
23.240.381 
25.938.464 
27,359,485 
27,424,363 
32,619,734 
34,318.052 
39,237,426 
38,332,015 
38,119,377 
44,858.059 
50,011,422 
53,828,583 
57,342,600 
52,725,240 
60,881.297 
73,392,123 
78,941,313 
94,100,072 


1908   $35,934,116 

1909   36,591,570 

1910   42,975,451 

191 1   43,074, 192 


1912   $52,366,582 

1913  . ..  59,465,691 

1914   47.899,528 


1915   $63,997,272 

1916   59,103,450 

1917   79,742,834 


1918  $81,525,271 

1919    95,626,644 

1920   141,885,474 


NEW  YORK  STATE  REVENUES  FROM  EXCISE  AND  INHERITANCE  TAXES. 


1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  


From 
Excise. 


$12,268,34], 
12,640,708 
12,643,594 
12,622,958 
12,467,674 
12,511,369 
17,741,257 
17,879,636 


J^'rom  In- 
heritance. 


$1,829,942 
1,997.210 
2,194,612 
4,334,803 
4,084,607 
3,303,555 
4,665,736 
5,428,052 


Year. 

From 
Excise. 

From  In- 
lieritance. 

Year. 

From 
Excise. 

From  In- 
heritance. 

1905 .  ,  , 

$18,197,906 
18,719,324 
19,057,236 
8,044.537 
18,005,494 
18,102,822 
18,319,880 
18,210,084 

$4,627,051 
4,713,311 
5,435,395 
6,605,891 
6,962,615 
8,213,557 
8,157,344 

12,153,189 

1913,  ,,, 

$18,142,558 
18,109,271 
17,766,783 
21,068,145 
20.747,509 
22,616,443 
5.487,449 
2,039,613 

$12,724,237 
11,162,478 
8,263,894 
5,984,018 
15,077,631 
11,433.400 
13,339,583 
21,2il^,641 

1906  

1907  .  . 

1914  

1915 

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912 

1916  

1917.  .... 

1918  

1919  

1920     .  ,  , 

1908  figures  cover  only  five  months,  because  the  excise  year  was  changed  so  as  to  begin  Oct.  1  instead  of 
May  1. 

Figures  for  191 7^  and  later,  cover  years  ended  June  30. 

FINANCIAL  SUIMMARY  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 


IlEVENUE  Receipts. 

Fiscal  Year  Ended — 

Expenditures. 

Fiscal  YSar  Ended — 

June  30,  1920. 

June  30,  1919. 

June  30,  1920. 

June  30, 1919. 

General  property  taxes .  . . 
Special  taxes  

$15,058,317.01 
93,018,032.15 
7,515,257.83 

$15,067,918.55 
58,060,162.80 
6,705,552.50 

Ordinary  expenditures,  etc. 
State  debt  services  

$78,302,494.61 
13.591,720.86 
2,130,000.00 

$64,861,667.90 
13,330,145.11 
149,500.00 

Other  revenue  and  receipts 
Total  revenue  receipts . . 

Canal  construct,  appro' t'n. 
Total  expenditures  

$115,591,606.99 

$79,833,633.85 

$94,024,215.47 

$78,341,313.01 

Estimated  Revenue  of  the  State  in  year  ended  June  30,  1921 — General  property  taxes,  S35,5(»6,524 
(contributions  to  Sinking  Fund,  etc.,  1.195  mills  tax,  $15,522,373;  salaries  of  school  teachers,  L50  mills 
tax,  $19,484,150;  court  and  stenographer's  tax,  $560,000).  Special  taxes — Corporation,  $30,000,000;  in- 
come, $20,000,000;  organization  of  corporations,  $1,500,000;  transfers  (inheritance),  $15,000,000;  stock 
transfers  (stamp),  $10,800,000;  investment,  $150,000;  mortgage,  SI. 500,000;  motor  vehicles,  $3,500,000. 
Other  receipts — Departmental,  etc.,  $6,942,500;  canal  maintenance,  etc.,  $100,000.  Total  estimated 
revenue,  1920-1921,  $125,059,024.  Balance  to  be  provided  from  surplus  treasury  funds,  $16,826,450. 
Total  estimated  revenue — $141,885,474. 


New  York  State — Vital  Statistics. 
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BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  MARRIAGES  IN   N.  Y.  STATE  SINCE  1885. 

(For  deaths  by  chief  causes;  see  separate  taWe.) 


.  Year. 

Estimated 
Pop. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Rates 
Births. 

Per  1,00 
Deaths. 

0  Pop. 

Persons 
Married . 

Deaths, 
Under 
6  Yrs. 

P.  C.  of 

Deaths 
Und.  5  to 
Tot.Dth^ 

1885   

5,550,690 

63,536 

80,407 

24,409 

11 

4 

14 

5 

8.8 

30,027 

37.3 

1886   

5,642,720 

89,828 

86,801 

36,764 

15 

9 

15 

4 

13.0 

32,928 

37.9 

1887   

5,734,751 

102,038 

108,269 

44,438 

17 

8 

18 

9 

15.5 

35,114 

32.4 

1888   

5,826,782 

103,089 

114,584 

43,683 

17 

7 

19 

7 

15.0 

38,345 

23.5 

1889  ... 

5,918,813 

114,804 

113,155 

50,960 

19 

4 

19 

1 

17.2 

40,243 

35.5 

1890  

6,013,722 

112,572 

128,648 

41,195 

18 

7 

21 

4 

13.7 

37,392 

29.1 

1891  -  

6,140,294 

125,909 

129,850 

51,458 

20 

5 

21 

1 

16.8 

42,740 

32.9 

1892   

6,266,866 

130,143 

131,388 

52,725 

20 

8 

21 

0 

16.8 

42,434 

32.3 

1893  .... 

6,393,438 

136,297 

129,659 

52,805 

21 

3 

20 

3 

16.5 

41,643 

32.1 

1894  

6,520,010 

141,827 

123,423 

52,539 

21 

8 

18 

9 

16.1 

41,472 

33.6 

1895  

6,646,582 

142.311 

128,834 

59,059 

21 

4 

19 

4 

17.8 

42,002 

32.6 

1896   

6,773,154 

147,327 

126,253 

58,990 

21 

8 

18 

6 

17.4 

40,136 

31.7 

1897   

6,899,726 

144,631 

118,525 

57,530 

21 

0 

17 

2 

16.7 

35,771 

30.1 

1898   

7,026,298 

138,702 

122,584 

57.392 

19 

7 

17 

4 

16.3 

37.113 

30.2 

1899  

7,152,870 

136,778 

121,831 

61,167 

19 

1 

17 

0 

17.1 

35,386 

29.0 

1900  

7,284,461 

143,156 

132,089 

63,225 

19 

7 

18 

1 

17.4 

39,204 

29.6 

1901  

7,471,268 

140,539 

131,335 

65,216 

18 

8 

17 

6 

17.5 

35,775 

27.2 

1902   

7,658,075 

146,740 

124,830 

68,903 

19 

2 

16 

3 

18.0 

31,215 

25.0 

1903.  

7,844,882 

158,343 

127,498 

73,011 

20 

2 

16 

3 

18.6 

32,768 

25.7 

1904  

8,031,689 

165.014 

142,217 

74,677 

20 

5 

17 

7 

18.6 

39,086 

27.6 

1905  

8,218,496 

172,259 

137,435 

78,261 

21 

0 

16 

7 

19.0 

38,045 

27.7 

1906  

8,405,303 

183,012 

141,099 

87,870 

21 

8 

16 

8 

20.9 

39,290 

27.9 

1907  

8,592,110 

196,020 

147,130 

92,421 

22 

8 

17 

1 

21.5 

40,168 

27.3 

1908  

8,778,917 

203,159 

138,912 

73,644 

23 

1 

15 

8 

16.-8 

37.941 

27.3 

1909  

8,965,724 

202,656 

140,261 

80,090 

22 

6 

15 

6 

17.9 

38,278 

27.3 

1910  

9,152,532 

213,235 

147,710 

85.490 

23 

3 

16 

1 

18.7 

39.848 

27.0 

1911  

9,343,768 

221,678 

145,912 

86.463 

23 

7 

15 

.6 

18.5 

36.156 

24.6 

9,535,004 

227,120 

142,377 

97,427 

23 

8 

14 

9 

20.4 

34,787 

24.4 

1913  

9,726,241 

228.713 

145,274 

92,343 

23 

5 

14 

9 

19.0 

35.596 

24.5 

1914  

9,917,477 

240,038 

145,476 

93,793 

24 

2 

14 

7 

18.9 

33,082 

22,7 

1915  

10,108,713 

242,950 

146,892 

91,102 

24 

0 

14 

5 

18.0 

33,584 

22.9 

1916  

10,299,702 

240,817 

151,543 

97,474 

23 

4 

14 

7 

18.9 

33.618 

22.2 

1917  

10,490,680 

246,453 

154.127 

104,800 

23 

5 

14 

7 

20.0 

31,431 

20.4 

1918  

10,681,667 

242.704 

192,318 

87.656 

22 

7 

18 

0 

16.7 

37,188 

10.3 

1919  

10,872,661 

225,844 

142,447 

93,000 

20 

8 

13 

1 

17.1 

26.708 

18.8 

Still  births,  of  which  there  were  9,389  in  1919,  are  not  included  in  the  above  table,  as  to  either  births 


DEATHS,  CHIEF  CAUSES,  N.  Y.  STATE,  SINCE  1896. 


Year. 

PULM. 
TUBERC. 

Pneumonia. 

Heart  and 
V'EIN  Troub. 

Bright' s 
Disease. 

Cancer. 

Diphtheria  . 

SUICIDE. 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths . 

Rate 

1919.  .... 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914  . 

1913  , 

1912  

1911  

1910  

1909 
1908 
1907   .  . 

1906  

1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 

1900  

1899   

14,352 
16,973 
14,795 
14,069 
14,512 
14,586 
14,096 
14,007 
14,491 
14,287 
13,996 
14,347 
14,431 
14,027 
14,061 
14,159 
13,194 
12,582 
13,766 
13,590 
13,412 
12,979 
12,641 
13,265 

132  .0 
158.9 
141.0 
136.6 
143.6 
147.1 
144  .9 
146.9 
155.1 
156.1 
156.1 
163.4 
168.0 
166.9 
171.1 
176.3 
168.2 
164  .3 
184  .3 
186.6 

17,001 
34,513 
18,673 
17,314 
17,209 
15,510 
16,530 
16,537 
16,460 
17,115 
16,597 
i4,852 
18,104 
.  15,519 
14,581 
17,402 
14,213 
14,085 
14,660 
16,596 

156.4 
323  .1 
178 .0 
168.1 
170.2 
156  .4 
169.9 
173  .4 
176.2 
187  .0 
185.1 
169.2 
210.7 
184.6 
177.4 
216.7 
181 .2 
183.9 
196.2 
227  .8 

31,965 
34,911 
34,247 
32,774 
31,453 
31,354 
27,261 
26,062 
25,290 
23,299 
22,402 
21,940 
22,397 
21,394 
20,774 
20.804 
18,267 
17,581 
16,734 
15,857 

293  .9 
326.9 
326.5 
318.2 
311.1 
316.1 
280  .3 
273.3 
270.7 
254.6 
249.9 
249.9 
260.7 
254  .5 
252.8 
259  .0 
232.8 
229.6 
224  .0 
217.7 

10,537 
11,315 
13,136 
12,801 
11,582 
11,308 
11,739 
11,897 
11,003 
11,217 
10.720 
9,883 
10,575 
10,926 
10.413 
10,674 
9,721 
9,035 
9,005 
8,628 

96.9 
105  .9 
125.2 
124  .3 
114.6 
114.0 
120.7 
124.8 
117.8 
122.6 
119.6 
112.6 
123.1 
130  -.0 
126.7 
132.9 
123.9 
118.0 
120.5 
118.4 

10,087 
9,876 
9,736 
9,419 
9,301 
8,906 
8,536 
8,250 
7,970 
7,522 
7,060 
6,554 
6,420 
6,168 
6,056 
5,697 
5,456 
4,990 
5,033 
4,871 

92.8 
92.5 
92.8 
91.4 
92  .0 
89.8 
87.8 
86.5 
85.3 
82.2 
78.7 
74.7 
74.7 
73.4 
73.7 
70.9 
69.5 
65.2 
67.4 
66.9 

2,053 
1,776 
1.755 
1.524 
1.770 
2,015 
1,853 
1,624 
1,963 
2.433 
2,313 
2,473 
2,603 
2,691 
2,296 
3,041 
3,035 
2,859 
3,026 
3,306 
2,786 
2,612 
4,115 
4,597 

18.9 
16.6 
16.7 
14  .8 
17.5 
20.3 
19.1 
17.0 
21.0 
26.6 
25.8 
28  .2 
30.3 
32  .0 
27  .9 
37 .9 
38.7 

37  .3 
40.5 
45  .4 

38  .9 
37.2 
59.6 
67  .9 

1,245 
1,302 
1,441 
1,492 
1,680 
1,516 
1,476 
1,340 
1,436 
1,479 
1,494 
1,511 
1,207 
1,188 
1,219 
1,031 
938 
894 
806 
858 

11.5 
12,2 
13.7 
14.5 
16.6 
15.3 
15  .2 
14.1 
15 .4 
16.2 
16.7 
17.2 
14  .9 
14.1 
14.8 
12 .8 
12 .0 
11 .7 
10.8 
11 .8 

1898   

184.7 

1897.'  

1896  

195.8 

Note — The  death  rate  is  per  100,000  population.  There  are  no  official  data  covering  the  spaces  where 
there  are  no  figures. 

The  death  rate  per  1,000  pop.  in  N.  Y.  State  outside  N.  Y.  City,  in  1920  was:  Jan.,  15.2;  Feb.,  25.1; 
Mch.,  16.4;  April,  14.7;  May,  14.6;  June,  12.6.  The  rate  in  N.  Y.  City  was:  Jan.,  16.0;  Feb.,  23.6;  Mch., 
13.7;  April,  12.6;  May,  11.1;  J^ne,  9.7. 


During  the  four  years  1914-1917,  the  average  annual  birth  rate  for  the  entire  State  of  New  York  was 
23.8  per  thousand  of  the  total  population;  in  1918  it  fell  to  22.7.  and  in  1919  it  declined  further  to  20.8.  The 
birth  rate  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1920  was  21.7.   


Year. 

Entire 
State. 

N.  Y. 

City. 

Rest  of 
State. 

Year, 

Entire 
State. 

N.  Y. 

City. 

Rest  of 
State. 

Year. 

Entire 
State. 

N.  Y. 
City. 

Rest  of 
State. 

1914  

24.2 
24.0 
23.4 

26.3 
25.9 
24.5 

21.7 
21.9 
22.0 

1917.  ,,v 

23.5 
22.7 
20.8 

24.7 
23.5 
21.8 

22.1 
21.8 
19.4 

1920  (first  8 
months 
only) .... 

21.7 

22.2 

21.0 

1915  

1918  

1916  

1919  
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BIRTH.S  AND  DEATHS,  NEW  YORK  STATE,  1919,  BY  CHIEF  CITIES. 


Births 

Deaths 

Rates  per 

In- 

Deaths by 

AGEu 

Estimated 

(Still- 

Still- 

(Still- 

1.000 

POPU- 

fant 

IN  Years. 

Cities. 

Popula- 

births 

bir 

births 

LATION. 

Mor- 

tion. 

Ex- 

ths. 

Ex- 

tal- 

Under 

1  to 

65  and 

cluded.) 

cluded.) 

Births. 

D'ths. 

ity. 

1. 

4. 

Over. 

State  of  New  York  

10,872,661 

225,844 

9,389 

142,447 

20 

.8 

13.1 

83 

18,752 

7,956 

38,754 

6,006,794 

130,377 

5,985 

74,433 

21 

.8 

12.4 

82 

10,640 

5,104 

14,414 

State  (excl.  of  N.  Y.  City... . 

4,865,867 

95,467 

3,404 

68,014 

19 

.4 

14.0 

85 

8,112 

2,852 

24,340 

2,405,937 

56,179 

2,130 

34,179 

23 

4 

14.2 

89 

5,027 

1,822 

9,893 

2,459,930 

39,152 

1,273 

30,634 

15 

5 

12.5 

75 

2,928 

1,003 

13,486 

Institutional  Districts .... 

136 

1 

3,201 

157 

27 

961 

Cities  over  175,000  pop  

762,368 

19,092 

716 

10,756 

•  • 

25 

• 

0 

i4]i 

95 

1,808 

731 

2,578 

Buffalo  

477,762 

12,677 

497 

7,281 

26 

5 

15.2 

107 

1,354 

553 

1,492 

Rochester  

284,606 

6,415 

219 

3,475 

22 

5 

12.2 

71 

454 

178 

1,086 

Cities  50,000-175,000  pop.. . . 

719,094 

16,787 

602 

10,005 

23 

3 

13.9 

89 

1,496 

500 

2,865 

Albany  , 

114,075 

2,111 

73 

1,853 

18 

5 

16.2 

82 

173 

79 

565 

57,666 

1,442 

55 

804 

25 

0 

13.9 

95 

137 

30 

253 

Niagara  Falls  

51,569 

1,469 

46 

616 

28 

5 

11.9 

110 

161 

46 

110 

Schenectady  

85,925 

1,962 

64 

923 

22 

8 

10.7 

76 

149 

39 

253 

151,057 

3,991 

159 

2,185 

26 

4 

14.5 

80 

358 

101 

674 

74,409 

1,312 

56 

1,345 

17 

4 

17.8 

114 

150 

49 

426 

85,157 

2,283 

86 

1,223 

26 

8 

14.4 

84 

191 

84 

343 

99,236 

2,217 

63 

1,056 

22 

3 

10.6 

80 

177 

72 

241 

Cities  20.000-50,000  pop  

482,030 

10,260 

391 

6,990 

21 

3 

14.5 

82 

841 

302 

2,314 

36,506 

807 

16 

409 

22 

1 

11.2 

94 

76 

25 

119 

Auburn  

30,635 

756 

24 

499 

23 

3 

15.4 

90 

68 

13 

185 

Cohoes  

22.389 

464 

17 

326 

19 

8 

J3.9 

97 

45 

23 

83 

Elmira  

42,377 

1.064 

41 

627 

25 

1 

14.8 

80 

85 

22 

198 

21,537 

412 

10 

286 

19 

1 

13.3 

85 

35' 

6 

124 

Jamestown  -.  

42,785 

763 

31 

491 

17 

8 

11.5 

67 

51 

15 

185 

26,694 

440 

22 

470 

16 

5 

17.6 

100 

44 

19 

162 

42,710 

844 

35 

468 

19 

8 

11.0 

60 

51 

29 

-  156 

27,883 

626 

29 

557 

22 

5 

20.0 

88 

55 

13 

168 

33,782 

646 

23 

363 

19 

1 

10.7 

74 

48 

14 

108 

20,413 

529 

20 

334 

?^ 

g 

16.4 

85 

45 

23 

71 

27,038 

483 

15 

332 

17 

9 

12.3 

72 

35 

12 

123 

36,442 

674 

30 

515 

18 

14.1 

91 

61 

27 

207 

22,962 

660 

32 

521 

28 

7 

22.7 

83 

55 

25 

190 

26,978 

728 

28 

534 

27 

U 

19.8 

88 

64 

20 

166 

20,899 

364 

18 

258 

17 

4 

12.3 

63 

23 

16 

69 

Cities  10.000-20,000  pop .... 

368,776 

8,373 

354 

5,194 

9? 

7 

14.1 

86 

716 

232 

1,730 

14,562 

317 

15 

212 

•J 

14.6 

88 

28 

7 

72 

Corning  

13,232 

351 

21 

196 

Zo 

14.6 

60 

21 

7 

65 

13,047 

271 

15 

177 

20 

o 

13.6 

77 

21 

7 

77 

17,977 

560 

14 

272 

31 

2 

15.1 

89 

50 

19 

59 

Fulton  

11,609 

314 

16 

140 

27 

0 

12.1 

73 

23 

3 

62 

Geneva  

13,852 

335 

15 

233 

24 

2 

16.8 

119 

40 

14 

77 

11,432 

239 

13 

76 

o 

6.6 

67 

16 

9 

13 

Glens  Falls.  

17,167 

334 

13 

285 

19 

5 

16.6 

81 

27 

9 

98 

14,924 

294 

9 

210 

19 

7 

14.1 

61 

18 

7 

70 

Hudson  

11,608 

298 

8 

202 

25 

7 

17.4 

101 

30 

8 

77 

18.298 

349 

14 

266 

19 

1 

14.5 

60 

21 

6 

125 

10,855 

146 

3 

139 

13 

5 

12.8 

110 

16 

2 

63 

16,688 

695 

26 

191 

41 

6 

11.4 

106 

74 

24 

11 

Little  Falls  

13,578 

380 

12 

191 

28 

0 

14.1 

89 

34 

6 

56 

Lockport  

19,253 

402 

16 

276 

20 

9 

14.3 

109 

44 

10 

113 

17.249 

322 

12 

284 

18 

7 

16.5 

68 

22 

8 

105 

North  Tonawanda  

14,670 

391 

20 

232 

26 

7 

15.8 

113 

44 

12 

49 

13.023 

316 

13 

271 

22 

0 

18.9 

117 

37 

11 

87 

10.364 

213 

12 

137 

20 

6 

13 .2 

61 

13 

64 

Oneonta  

11.222 

225 

13 

164 

20 

0 

14.6 

49 

11 

3 

.56 

15.638 

261 

18 

201 

16 

7 

12.9 

73 

19 

8 

69 

Port  Chester  village 

16  930 

501 

14 

192 

29 

6 

11.3 

72 

36 

21 

44 

Rensselaer  

lli609 

121 

10 

113 

10 

4 

9.7 

33 

4 

3 

40 

10,406 

204 

7 

98 

19 

6 

9.4 

108 

22 

10 

32 

Saratoga  Springs  

14,681 

259 

18 

246 

17 

6 

16.8 

81 

21 

6 

93 

Watervliet  

14,902 

275 

7 

190 

18 

3 

12.7 

87 

24 

12 

53 

Cities  under  10,000  pop    ,  ,  , 

73  669 

1,667 

67 

1,234 

22 

6 

16.8 

loa 

166 

57 

406 

9,774 

206 

9 

147 

20 

3 

14.5 

107 

22 

6 

41 

Canandaigua  

7,709 

198 

4 

163 

25 

7 

21.1 

91 

18 

7 

78 

Mechanicville  

9,435 

179 

8 

71 

19 

.0 

7.5 

95 

17 

8 

16 

9,050 

173 

7 

117 

19 

1 

12.9 

92 

16 

5 

50 

9,298 

209 

8 

150 

20 

.2 

14.5 

33 

7 

7 

63 

9,295 

275 

12 

246 

27 

.1 

24.3 

120 

33 

11 

78 

Port  Jervis  

9,289 

207 

14 

211 

22 

.0 

22.4 

130 

27 

11 

49 

9.819 

194 

5 

114 

19 

.8 

11.6 

119 

23 

7 

29 

City  of  Sherrill  

26 

15 

3 

I  2 

LOSS  OF  LIFE  FROM  INFLUENZA. 

In  1917  there  occurred  1,455  deaths  of  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  49  years  in  New  York  State  from 
all  forms  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  combined,  but  in  1918  there  occurred  15,779,  an  excess  of  14,324  over 
the  y^ar  preceding.  This  excess  may  be  attributed  to  the  epidemic,  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  not  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  women  of  these  ages  were  married  and  that  in  this  group  there  normally  obtained 
a  birth  rate  of  between  150  to  200  per  thousand,  with  the  actual  rate  probably  nearer  200.  On  this  basis 
the  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  the  deaths  of  prospective  mothers  in  this  group  was  somewhere  between  1,000 
and  1,500  children,  the  latter  being  probably  nearer  the  true  figure. 
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DEATHS.  CHIEF  CAUSES.  CHIEF  CITIES,  NEW  YORK  STATE,  1919. 


Cities. 


State  of  New  York  .... 

New  York  City  

State  (excl.  of  N.  Y.  City) 

Cities  

Rural  

Institutional  Districts. . 
Cities  over  175,000  pop . . . 

Buffalo  

Rochester...  

Cities  50,000- 175,000  pop. 

Albany  

Binghamton  

Niagara  Falls  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Cities  20,000-50,000  pop. . 

Amsterdam  

Auburn  

Cohoes  

Elmira  

Gloversville  

Jamestown  

Kingston  

Mt.  Vernon  

Newburgh  

New  Rochelle  

Olean  

Oswego  

Poughl^eepsie  

Rome  

Water  town  

White  Plains  

Cities  10,000-20,000  pop.. 

Batavia  

Corning  

Cortland  

Dunkirk  

Fulton  

Geneva  

Glen  Cove  

Glens  Falls  

HOrnell  

Hudson  

Ithaca  

Johnstown  

Lackawanna  

Little  Falls  

Lockport  

Middletown  

North  Tonawanda  

Ogdensburg  

Oneida  ^  

Oneonta   

Peekskill,  village  

Port  Chester,  village. .  . 

Rensselaer  

Salamanca  

Saratoga  Springs  

Watervliet  

Cities  under  10,000  pop .  , 

Beacon  

Canandaigua  

Mechanicsville  

Norwich  

Ossining,  village  

Plattsburg  

Port  Jervls  

Tonawanda  

City  of  Sherrill  


Diph- 
the- 
ria. 


2,053 
1,240 
813 
588 
214 
11 
340 
293 
47 
107 


Lobar 

Bron- 

Pneu- 

In- 

Tuber- 

cho- 

monia 

flu- 

culo- 

Can- 

pneu- 

and 

enza. 

sis  of 

cer. 

mo- 

Un- 

Lungs. 

nia. 

quali- 
fied. 

7,978 

12,706 

10,087 

7,374 

9,627 

4,830 

7,536 

5,141 

4,786 

6,192 

3,148 

6,170 

4,946 

2,588 

3,435 

1,459 

2,176 

2,623 

1,390 

1,799 

1,670 

2,450 

2,257 

1,024 

1,517 

19 

544 

66 

174 

119 

409 

728 

829 

452 

584 

302 

538 

514 

294 

394 

107 

190 

315 

158 

170 

426 

645 

786 

455 

560 

94 

165 

147 

78 

103 

40 

40 

79 

23 

27 

38 

28 

31 

35 

33 

58 

58 

70 

42 

36 

41 

90 

178 

101 

124 

91 

89 

115 

80 

77 

25 

70 

87 

49 

54 

39 

105 

79 

47 

106 

293 

479 

540 

265 

346 

9 

31 

33 

21 

9 

14 

29 

37 

20 

17 

26 

36 

21 

20 

23 

21 

18 

58 

30 

40 

19 

13 

20 

7 

4 

21 

28 

49 

11 

20 
17 

12 

55 

29 

14 

45 

19 

24 

11 

28 

9 

64 

38 

12 

45 

28 

15 

33 

20 

21 

17 

10 

29 

13 

17 

3 

25 

41 

4 

1 

27 

19 

43 

22 

35 

15 

71 

24 

15 

14 

20 

28 

40 

31 

28 

7 

18 

21 

14 

27 

257 

265 

379 

187 

259 

15 

10 

19 

9 

11 

8 

11 

13 

7 

12 

4 

6 

15 

10 

6 

15 

20 

13 

8 

9 

9 

5 

9 

1 

5 

10 

3 

19 

8 

11 

.8 

5 

7 

4 

5 

15 

24 

23 

8 

16 

16 

11 

24 

4 

6 

10 

13 

12 

10 

5 

5 

9 

34 

9 

11 

2 

10 

17 

2 

5 

11 

8 

1 

22 

9 

2 

13 

8 

1 

15 

11 

10 

16 

7 

13 

23 

18 

31 

6 

13 

11 

9 

14 

7 

11 

2 

4 

19 

12 

9 

5 

7 

9 

2 

5 

9 

5 

13 

4 

16 

10 

14 

17 

6 

8 

13 

12 

10 

7 

13 

9 

4 

6 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

19 

15 

17 

3 

13 

15 

16 

7 

19 

20 

74 

59 

89 

31 

70 

5 

7 

7 

4 

12 

3 

4 

23 

6 

11 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

5 

1 

10 

2 

6 

12 

9 

13 

2 

11 

13 

17 

21 

7 

8 

29 
6 

5 

10 

4 

9 

9 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Diar- 
rhoea, 
Enter- 
itis, 
Under 
2 

Years . 


4,180 
2,362 
1,818 
1,284 
491 
43 
591 
475 
116 
377 
21 
34 
59 
37 
95 
31 
47 
53 
154 
25 
15 
17 


3 

134 
3 


External  Causes. 


7,353 
3,817 
3,536 
1,834 
1,677 
25 
520 
351 
169 
543 
108 
44 
53 
35 
124 
63 
60 
56 
352 
20 
25 
15 
39 
15 
21 
24 
20 
24 
24 
20 

9 
29 
2^- 
29 
25 
344 
13 
15 

8 
37 
10 
22 

2 
16 
15 

8 
12 

4 
21 
16 
17 
17 
16 
15 

5 
10 
13 
13 
10 
10 
12 

7 
65 

8 

.8 

4 

8 

9 
17 

7 


Auto- 
mo- 
bile. 


1,345 
761 
584 
328 
256 


104 
72 
32 
110 
25 
6 
14 
12 
23 
7 
6 
17 
62 
2 
6 
3 
5 


Drow 
ning 


844 
419 
425 
166 
258 
1 
51 
38 
13 
50 
5 
10 
2 
2 
20 
5 
3 
3 
31 
5 
2 
3 
2 


Sui- 
cide. 


1,245 
702 
543 
274 
256 
13 
94 
55 
39 
65 
12 
4 
5 
4 
20 
4 
12 
4 
63 
4 
11 
1 
6 
2 
2 
3 
3 


Hom- 
icide . 


Total  deaths,  1919,  other  causes — Typhoid,  364;  measles,  354;  scarlet  fever,  270;  whooping  cough, 
293;  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  288:  tuberculosis,  other  than  lung,  1,646. 

Deaths  in  important  State  and  other  asylums,  hospitals,  etc.,  have  been  resolved  into  the  districts 
where  the  inmates  actually  resided  before  entering  the  institution. 

The  deficiency  in  infant  births  due  to  the  World  War  is  estimated  at  19,000  a  year  while  men  of  the 
State  were  in  the  military  service.    Other  contributing  causes  were  loss  in  immigration  and  influenza. 
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New  York  State —Crime  Statistics. 


CRIME  STATISTICS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
(SM^wUig  tlic  number  of  Convictions  in  Courts  of  Record.    Compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State.) 


Year. 

Oflcaccs 
ag.  tke 
pers«B. 

Offen.ag. 
property 

with 
violence 

Offen.ag. 
property 
without 
violence. 

Offences 
ag.  the 
Currency 

Felonies 

Misde- 
meanors. 

Total 
number 
Convic- 
tions. 

Pardons. 

Com- 
muta- 
tions. 

RespitQfi 
from  , 
death. 

1836  

316 

86 

379 

32 

396 

663 

963 

1837* [ . . 

393 

121 

447 

52 

460 

645 

1,091 

1838. . . . 

296 

112 

472 

42 

445 

592 

1,086 

1839. . . . 

287 

115 

479 

61 

455 

633 

1,118 

1840. . . . 

463 

120 

437 

49 

471 

857 

1,343 

1841. . . . 

458 

121 

-  460. 

49 

488 

1,006 

1,515 

1842  . . . 

484 

175 

504 

63 

551 

1,057 

1,062 

1843 . ... 

498 

244 

504 

78 

640 

928 

1,570 

1844. . . . 

394 

172 

489 

60 

647 

876 

y  1,427 

1845. . . . 

471 

177 

467 

64 

624 

1,058 

1,689 

1846. . . . 

384 

133 

471 

38 

609 

1,062 

1,571 

1847. . . . 

395 

132 

'  396 

24 

422 

873 

1,294 

129 

2 

1848  

443 

120 

512 

33 

617 

1,018 

1,527 

139 

3 

1849. . . . 

383 

150 

545 

43 

683 

1,033 

1,531 

35 

1 

1850. . . . 

391 

199 

521 

36 

613 

938 

1,552 

62 

1 

ii' 

1851. . . . 

409 

148 

475 

49 

617 

865 

1,482 

160 

5 

1852. . . . 

411 

228 

480 

50 

724 

882 

1,602 

186 

4 

8 

1853. . . . 

482 

185 

673 

62 

718 

1,115 

1,844 

207 

3 

13 

1854. . . . 

420 

189 

680 

75 

736 

1,383 

2,117 

249 

44 

3 

1855. . . . 

395 

268 

674 

37 

734 

1,088 

1,830 

253 

91 

9 

1856  . . . 

425 

248 

573 

49 

722 

722 

1,507 

277 

104 

. . . 

1857. . . . 

375 

340 

607 

63 

956 

607 

1,554 

193 

3 

18r58.  . .  . 

434 

329 

677 

90 

948 

689 

1,712 

233 

7 

'  2 

1859. . . . 

425 

341 

439 

89 

926 

853 

2,091 

91 

8 

4 

1860. . . . 

599 

381 

566 

121 

1,049 

1,242 
1,218 

1,601 

92 

14 

1 

1861. . . . 

562 

340 

619 

150 

1,057 

1,672 

66 

15 

1862 .... 

377 

215 

449 

75 

690 

925 

1,616 

87 

19 

1863  . . . 

428 

240 

605 
436 

68 

766 

933 

1,644 

71 

5 

i 

1864  . . . 

420 

109 

60 

659 

789 

1,430 

116 

86 

1 

1865. . . . 

417 

239 

907 

52 

1,176 

850 

2,036 

131 

19 

3 

1866. . . . 

555 

467 

1,119 

59 

1,513 

1,123 

2,655 

168 

24 

1 

1867  . . 

453 

391 

1,063 

49 

1,356 

1,205 

2)559 

130 

12 

1868  .  .  '. 

555 
56% 

417 

'936 

41 

1)441 

1)021 

2)380 

112 

37 

*  6 

1869. . . . 

465 

914 

48 

1,270 

1,140 

2,463 

♦  86 

20 

2 

1870. . . . 

510 

442 

841 

32 

1,251 

899 

2)151 

85 

34 

1 

1871 .... 

554 

419 

864 

54 

l|369 

990 

2)340 

82 

29 

5 

1872  . . . 

691 

497 

792 

39 

1^231 

1,077 

2)298 

98 

67 

1 

1873. . . . 

722 

525 

1,160 

50 

1,617 

1,297 

2)919 

44 

18 

3 

1874 .... 

651 

716 

1422 

59 

2I05I 

1)317 

3)368 

68 

22 

13 

1875 

840 

917 

l'056 

87 

2I106 

1)324 

3)420 

65 

24 

1 

1876!  '.  '.  '. 

801 

832 

1,187 

86 

2I04O 

1)408 

3)451 

99 

54 

8 

1877 

647 

1,205 

1^304 

103 

2406 

1)755 

3)827 

90 

21 

1878 

835 

1,013 

1*223 

203 

2*436 

1)472 

3)829 

107 

96 

1879.  '.  '. 

655 

731 

876 

74 

1*679 

1)588 

3)216 

103 

107 

2 

1880  ]  '.  '. 

422 

788 

968 

56 

1*379 

1)583 

2*847 

32 

18 

3 

1881 . . . . 

643 

617 

1,025 

57 

1*416 

1)301 

2)9^23 

17 

2 

1882 .... 

631 

630 

l!069 

53 

1,609 

1)245 

2)887 

i 

11 

1883  . . 

386 

569 

li063 

43 

1I424 

1056 

2)474 

39 

,  17 

1884.  '.  .  '. 

386 

535 

2  000 

41 

1*656 

*636 

2*315 

37 

27 

1885  '.  '.  '. 

409 

602 

l'l21 

66 

1*840 

647 

2*491 

28 

7 

18.'<6  "  '.  '. 

537 

654 

l!438' 

67 

2*071 

762 

2)860 

29 

19 

i 

1887! ! ! ! 

505 

698 

1*312 

66 

2[l65 

1,111 

3)301 

12 

5 

1888! ! ! ! 

506 

803 

l'410 

72 

2*249 

'981 

3)243 

5 

34 

'  3 

1889! ! ! ! 

508 

844 

1154 

86 

2*191 

962 

3*156 

4 

49 

3 

1890  ' 

550 

894 
959  \ 

1*352 

81 

2*492 

862 

3*364 

g 

40 

1891 ! ! ! ! 

617 

1*540 

92 

2)709 

881 

3)607 

1 

51 

' '  i 

1892 ! ! ! ! 

92 

2*347 

839 

3)202 

1 

98 

1893 ! ! ! ! 

5oi 

'  833 

1  504 

88 

2*464 

811 

3*283 

16 

115 

5 

1894! ! ! ! 

437 

905 

1*132 

87 

2*074 

768 

2*940 

19 

99 

3 

1895! ! ! ! 

1,086 

826 

1*913 

2*834 

1  591 

4*468 

41 

93 

2 

1896! ! ! ! 

'765 

788 

1*718 

* '  i 

2*504 

1*268 

3*768 

29 

67 

3 

1897! '. ! ! 

669 

1,130 

2*066 

2*925 

1*586 

4*523 

29 

36 

1 

1898 ! ! ! ! 

613 

'935 

1*615 

2*282 

1*274 

3*567 

41 

9 

1 

1899! ! ! ! 

751 

832 

1*715 

2*451 

1*419 

3*861 

37 

38 

1900 ! ! ! ! 

731 

883 

1*967 

2*599 

1*553 

4*116 

8 

29 

'  3 

1901 ! ! ! ! 

697 

1  154 

1*112 

2*690 

1*710 

4*431 

15 

36 

1902    " * 

847 

'990 

1*991 

2*867 

1*568 

4*516 

16 

25 

'  '  5 

1903! ! ! ! 

793 

865 

1^783 

2)537 

l)281 

3)931 

.,  10 

34 

7 

1904  

935 

1,021 

2,196 

3,054 

1,627 

4,685 

12 

27 

2 

1905  

1,000 

1,106 

2,247 

3,276 

1,664 

4,942 

31 

43 

1 

1906  

872 

1,114 

1,508 

3,559 

1,584 

5,143 

22 

45 

5 

1907  

863 

1,188 

1,694 

3,776 

1,753 

5,529 

7 

19 

1908  

1,118 

1.833 

2,067 

5,588 

1,763 

7,351 

'  13 

1909  

1,180 

1,558 

1,954 

5,180 

1,677 

6,857 

"7 

8 

"i 

1910  

1,151 

1,194 

1,755 

4,588 

1,453 

6,046 

1 

10 

8 

1911  

1.216 

1,301 

1,884 

4,971 

1,686 

6,657 

13 

38 

3 

1912  

1,243 

1,427 

1,932 

6,583 

1,753 

7,336 

11 

47 

5 

1913  

1,402 

1,390 

1,665 

5,486 

2,279 

7,765 

11 

31 

4 

1914  

1,627 

1,664 

1,900 

6,266 

2,822 

9,088 

3 

19 

8 

1915  

1,830 

1,858 

2,000 

6,723 

3,435 

10,158 

8 

47 

10 

1916  

1,514 

1,167 

1,553 

4,760 

2,458 

7,218 

6. 

46 

11 

1917  

1,617 

1,100 

1,554 

4,850 

3,080 

7,930 

21 

121 

5 

1918  

1.409 

961 

1,595 

4,574 

2,670 

7,244 

12 

119 

11 

1919  

1.463 

1,127 

1.860 

6,276 

2,771 

8,047 

25 

116 

11 

New  York  State — Aliens  in  Villages. 
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POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  VILLAGES,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN. 

(State  Census  of  1915.) 


Adams  

Addison . . . 

Alton  

Akron  

Albion. . . . 

Alden  

Alexander . 
AlexandriaBay 

Alfred  

Allegany  

Altamont  

Altmar  

Amity  ville. . . . 

Andes  

And  over  

Angelica  

Angola  

Antwerp  

Arcade  

Ardsley  

Argyle  

Arkport  

Athens  

Attica  

Aurora  

Avoca  

Avon  

Babylon  

Bainbridge. . .  . 
Baldwinsville. . 
Ballston  Spa . . 

Baker  

Bath  

Belleville  

Bellport  

Belmont  

Bemus  Point. . 

Bergen  

Black  River. . . 

Blasdell  

Bloomingdale . 

Bolivar  

Boon  ville  

Brewster  

Briarcliff  

Bridge  water.. . 
Brockport .... 
Brocton.  ..... 

Bronxville  

Brookfield  

Brown  ville. . . . 

Burdett  

Caledonia .... 
Cambridge. . .  . 

Camden  

Camillus  

Canajoharie.. . 
Canaseraga. .  . 
Canastota .... 

Candor  

Canisteo  

Canton  

Cape  Vincent . 

Carthage  

Castile  

Castleton  

Cato  

Catskill  

Cattaraugus.  . 

Cayuga  

Cazenovia. . . . 
Cedarhurst.  .  . 

Celoron  

Centerv'le  Sta. 
Central  Square 
Champlain. . .  . 

Charlotte  

Chateaugay, .  . 

Chatham  

Chaumont .... 

Cherry  Creek. 
Cherry  Valley 
Chester.  ..... 

Chittenango.  . 
Church  ville. . . 


County. 


Jefferson . . . , 
Steuben , . . . , 
Chenango . . . 

Erie  

Orleans  

Erie  


Jefferson .  . . . 
Allegany .  .  . . 
Cattaraugus . 

Albany  

Oswego  

Suffolk  

Delaware. . . . 
Allegany .  .  . . 
Allegany . . . . 

Erie  

Jefferson . .  . . 
Wyoming .  .  . 
Westchester. . 
Washington. . 
Steuben . . . . . 

Greene  

Wyoming . . . . 

Cayuga  

Steuben  

Livingston . . . 
Suffolk. . . . . . 

Chenango. . . 
Onondaga . . . 
Saratoga .... 

Niagara  

Steuben  

Jefferson .... 

Suffolk  

Allegany, .  . . 
Chautauqua . 


Jefferson .... 

Erie  

Essex  

Allegany .... 

Oneida  

Putnam  

Westchester. . 

Oneida  

Monroe  

Chautauqua . 
Westchester. . 
Madison .... 
Jefferson .... 
Schuyler.  .  .  . 
Livingston . . . 
Washington. , 

Oneida  

Onondaga . . . 
Montgomery. 
Allegany .... 
Madison .... 

Tioga  . . . 

Steuben  

St.  Lawrence. 
Jefferson .... 
Jefferson .... 
Wyoming, . . . 
Rensselaer. . . 

Cayuga  

Greene.  

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga  

Madison.  .  ,  . 
Nassau. ..... 

Chautauqua . 

Sullivan  

Oswego  

Clinton  

Monroe  

Franklin .... 
Columbia. . . . 
Jefferson .... 
Chautauqua. 

Otsego  

Orange  

Madison .... 
Monroe ..... 


Citiz'n  Aliens.  Total. 


1.539 
1,747 
748 
1,769 
5,340 
754 
259 
1,871 
664 
1.264 
781 
380 
2,586 
401 
1,147 
1,077 
1,072 
979 
1,504 
399 
223 
534 
1,  ~ 
1.976 
378 
1,049 
2,128 
2,846 
1,194 
3.175 
3,940 
482 
4.100 
279 
446 
1,013 
266 
622 
817 
883 
384 
1.208 
1.896 
1,289 
908 
258 
3,233 
1,196 
1,760 
400 
754 
358 
1,168 
1,699 
2,156 
680 
2,314 
658 
3.508 
733 
2,300 
2,551 
1.026 
3,574 
942 
1,436 
388 
5.066 
1,267 
364 
1,917 
2,251 
686 
682 
474 
1,199 
1.973 
1,154 
2,286 
635 
687 
752 
1,123 
1,037 
537 


32 


23 


191 
13 
63 
24 
10 

194 
4 
7 
61 

122 
78 
64 
43 


37 
37 
18 
34 
302 
254 
7 
45 
404 
68 
73 
1 
53 
18 
4 
17 
40 
57 
10 
52 
13 
113 
313 


135 
96 
480 


131 
17 
73 
28 
25 

160 

160 
10 

341 
16 
14 
73 
76 

297 
20 

147 
2 

305 


11 

406 
34 

218 

.  7 
80 

329 
42 

103 
47 
33 
10 

157 
37 
46 


1,571 
1.754 
754 
1,856 
5,988 
777 
259 
2,062 
677 
1,327 
805 
390 
2.780 
405 
1,154 
1,138 
1,194 
1,057 
1.568 
442 
223 
538 
1,925 
2.013 
396 
1.083 
2.430 
3.100 
1.201 
3.220 
4,344 
550 
4.173 
280 
499 
1.031 
270 
639 
857 
940 
394 
1.260 
1,909 
1,402 
1,221 
258 
3,368 
1,292 
2,240 
400 
885 
375 
1.241 
1.727 
2,181 
840 
2,474 
608 
3,849 
749 
2,314 
2,624 
1.102 
3,871 
962 
1,583 
390 
5,371 
1,276 
373 
1,928 
2.657 
720 
900 
481 
1,279 
2,302 
1,196 
2,389 
682 
720 
762 
1,280 
1,074 
583 


Village. 


Clayton  

Clay  ville .... 

Cleveland .  .  . 

Clifton  Springs 

Clinton  

Clyde  

Cobleskill  

Cohocton  

Cold  Brook. . . 

Cold  Spring. . . 

Constableville 

Cooperstown. . 

Copenhagen. . 

Corfu  

Corinth  

Cornwall-on- 
Hudson .  . . 

Coxsackie . .  . 

Croghan  

Croton  

Cuba  

Dannemora . . 

Dansville. . .  . 

Delevan  

Delhi  

Depew  

Deposit  

De  Ruyter. . . 

Dexter  

Dobbs  Ferry. . 
Dolgeville.  . 
Dresden .... 

Dry  den  

Dundee .... 
Earlville. . . . 
East  Aurora 
East  Randolph 
East  Rochester 
East  Rockaw'y 
East  Syracuse 
Eastwood.. . . 
Edwards.  ... 

Elba  

Elbridge  

EUzabetht'n . 

Ellenville  

Ellicottville. . 

EUisburg  

Elmira  Heights 
Elmsford .... 
Endicott.  .  .  . 
Esperance . . . 

Fa  bins  

Fair  Haven . 

airport  

Falconer  

Farmingdale . 
Farnham .... 
Fayetteville. . 
Fleischmanns 

Fishkill  

Floral  Park . . 

onda  

Forestport . . . 
Forestville. . . 
Fort  Ann .... 
Ft.  Covington. 
Fort  Edward. 
Fort  Johnson. 
Fort  Plain. . . 
Frankfort.. .  . 

Franklin  

Franklinville . 
Fredonia .... 

Freeport  

Free  ville  

Friendship . . . 
Fultonville. . . 
Gainesville. . . 

Gal  way  

Genesee  

Gilbertsville. . 
GleilT  Park.  .  . 

Goshen  

Gouverneur. . 


County. 


Jefferson . 
Oneida. . . 


Ontario. . . 
Oneida. . . . 
Wayne. . . . 
Schoharie. . 
S-teuben. . . 
Herkimer. , 
Putnam . . , 

Lewis  

Otsego . . . . 

Lewis  

Genesee. . . 
Saratoga. . 


Orange  

Greene  

Lewis  

Westchester, 
Allegany.  .  . , 

Clinton  , 

Livingston  

Cattaraugus.  . 

Delaware  

Erie  

Broome  &  Del 

Madison  

Jefferson  

Westchester.. . 
Herk.&  Fulton 

Yates  

Tompkins  

Yates  

Mad.  &  Che. . 

Erie  

Cattaraugus .  . 

Mom*oe  

Nassau  

Onondaga .... 
Onondaga .... 
St.  Lawrence.-. 

Genesee  

Onondaga .... 

Essex  

Ulster  

Cattaraugus.  . 
Jefferson ..... 

Chemung  

Westchester.. . 

Brooms  

Schoharie  

Onondaga .... 

Cayuga  

Monroe ...... 

Chautauqua.  . 

Na,ssau  

Erie   

Onondaga .... 

Delaware  

Dutchess  

Nassau  

Montgomery. . 

Oneida  

Chautauqua.  . 
Washington. . . 
Franklin. ..... 

Washington. . . 
Montgomery. , 
Montgomery. . 

Herkimer  

Delaware ..... 

Cattaraugus.  . 
Chautauqua .  . 
Nassau. ...... 

Tompkins .... 

Allegany ..... 

Montgomery. . 
Wyoming..";  .  . 

Saratoga  

Livingston  

Otsego  

Jefferson  

Orange  

St.  Lawrence.. 


Citiz'n 

Aliens 

Total. 

1,831 

48 

1,879 

717 

255 

972 

656 

4 

660 

1,593 

71 

1,664 

1.239 

25 

1,264 

2.442 

257 

2,699 

2,311 

938 

51 

2.362 

20 

958 

270 

4 

274 

820 

115 

935 

387 

4 

391 

2,542 

92 

2.634 

670 

25 

695 

484 

31 

515 

2,299 

116 

2,415 

2,019 

221 

2  240 

2,224 

85 

2,309 

651 

8 

059 

1,829 

414 

2,243 

1,625 

20 

1,645 

865 

4 

869 

3,950 

68 

4.018 

546 

11 

557 

1,717 

26 

1,743 

3,259 

1,673 

9 

4,932 

1,770 

1.779 

601 

3 

604 

955 

190 

1,145 

3,371 

659 

4.030 

3,041 

285 

3!326 

319 

7 

326 

711 

11 

722 

1,232 

4 

1,236 

830 

15 

'845 

3.373 

72 

3,445 

582 

582 

2,858 

613 

3,471 

1.532 

75 

1.607 

3,543 

296 

3,839 

764. 

13 

777 

487 

17 

504 

420 

19 

439 

473 

2 

475 

501) 

21 

530 

2,987 

86 

3.073 

'862 

19 

'881 

316 

316 

2,804 

290 

3,154 

l!232 

148 

1,380 

4,016 

1,565 

5,581 

'241 

241 

340 

340 

620 

4 

024 

3,326 

230 

3,656 

2,095 

247 

2,342 

1,636 

220 

1,856 

519 

117 

636 

1,717 

62 

1,779 

689 

78 

767 

521 

10 

531 

1,616 

156 

1,771 

l!044 

76 

l!l20 

502 

3 

505 

727 

13 

740 

415 

21 

436 

757 

71 

828 

3,407 

255 

3,662 

654 

27 

081 

2,658 

265 

2,923 

3,437 

776 

4,213 

438 

3 

441 

2,020 

45 

2.065 

4,964 

364 

5,328 

7.154 

309 

7,463 

332 

5 

337 

1.178 

21 

1,199 

934 

21 

955 

327 

13 

340 

104 

104 

2,086 

167 

2.253 

412 

39 

451 

540 

110 

650 

3.282 

229 

3,511 

3.984 

.  180 

4,164 
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Govvanda  

G  rand  view-on- 
Hudson.  .  . . 

Granville  

Great  Nk.  Est 

Greene  

Green  Island. 

Grc  enport .  .  . 

Greenwich . .  . 

Groton  

Hagaraan. .  ,  . 

Hamburg. .  .  . 

Hamilton .... 

Hammond. . . 

Ham'ndsport. 

lid  acock .... 

Hannibal  

Harriman. . .  . 

Harris  villa. . . 

Hastings-on- 
Hudson.  .  . 

Haverstraw. . 

Hempstead .  . 

Henderson. . . 

Herkimer. . . . 

Hermon  

Heuvelton. . . 

Highland  Falls 

Hiilburn 

Hilton.  . 

Hobart. , 

Holland  Pat'nt 

Holley  

Homer  

Honeoye  Falls. 

Hoosick  Falls . 

Horseheads.  .  . 

Hudson  Falls. . 

Hunter  

Ilion  

Interlaken. . . . 

Irvington  

Johnson  City.. 

Jordan  

Keesville  

Kenmore  

Kinderhook . . . 

Lacona  

Lake  George . . 

Lake  Placid. .  . 

Lakewood .... 

Lancaster  

Larchmont.  .  . 

La  Salle  

Laurens  

Lawrence  

Le  Roy  

Lestersliire. . . . 

Lewiston  

Liberty  

Lima  

Limestone. . , . 

Lisle  

Little  Valley. . 

Liverpool  

Livonia  

Long  Beach.. . 

Lowville. ..... 

Lynbrook  

LyndonvlUe. .  . 

Lyons  

Lyons  Falls . . . 

McGrawville. . 

Macedon  

Madison  

Mai  one  

Mamaroneck. . 

Manchester. . , 

Manlius  

Mannsville. .  . 

Marathon. . .  . 

Marcellus.  .  .  . 

Margaret  ville . 

Marlboro  

Massena  

Mayfleld  

May  ville  

Medina  

Meridian  


County. 


Cattaraugus 
and  Erie. . . 


Rockland. . . . 
Washington. . 

Nassau  

Chenango. . . 

Albany  

Suffolk  

Washington. . 
Tompkins .  .  , 
Montgomery. 

Erie  

Madison  

St.  Lawrence. 

Steuben  

Delaware. . . . 

Oswego  

Orange  

Lewis  


Westchester.. 

Rockland  

Nassau  

Jefferson .... 

Herkimer  

St.  Lawrence. 
St.  Lawrence. 

Orange  

Rockland  

Monroe  

Delaware  

Oneida  

Orleans  

Cortland .... 

Monroe  

Rensselaer. . .  , 

Chemung  

Washington. . . 

Greene  

Herkimer  

Seneca  

Westchester. . . 


Onondaga . 
Clinton  &  Es'x 

Erie  

Columbia. . 

Oswego  

Warren  

Essex  

Chautauqua.  . 

•Erie  

Westchester.. . 

Niagara  

Otsego  

Nassau  

Genesee  

Broome  

Niagara  

SulUvan  

Livingston  

Cattaraugus.  . 

Broome  

Cattaraugus. . 
Onondaga .... 
Livingston .... 

Nassau  

Lewis  

Nassau  

Orleans  

Wayne. ...... 

Lewis  

Cortland  

Wayne  

Madison  

Franklin  

Westchester. . . 
Ontario.  ..... 

Onondaga .... 

Jefferson  

Cortland 
Onondaga .... 

Delaware  

Ulster  

St.  Lawrence.. 

Fulton  

Chautauqua .  , 
Orleans.. ..... 

Cayuga  


Citiz'n  Aliens.  Total, 


2,258 

305 
3,229 

139 
1.255 
4,306 
3,439 
2,208 
1,393 

794 
2,705 
1,531 

370 
1,540 
1,342 

429 

718 

901 

3,522 
5,154 
5,547 
374 
7,710 
598 
549 
2,261 
978 
775 
579 
'317 
1,653 
2,864 
1,182 
4,961 
1,900 
5.452 
353 
8,546 
662 
1,872 


1,057 
1.774 
1,610 
820 
457 
746 
1,937 
669 
4,515 
1,708 
2,114 
364 
1,285 
3,710 
5,348 
701 
2,286 
908 
442 
308 
1,305 
1,569 
812 
484 
3,185 
2,799 
796 
4,420 
759 
877 
1,083 
313 
7,121 
6,094 
962 
1,174 
610 
979 
905 
618 
784 
3,675 
579 
1,173 
5,579 
312 


266 

30 
661 
36 
17 
227 
296 
107 
52 
158 
39 
55 
48 
20 


136 
90 

1,939 

264 
526 
6 

1.867 


257 
39 
42 
17 
22 

127 
7 
76 

445 
49 

133 
52 

354 
1 

507 


579 
352 


585 

374 
52 
40 

109 
14 
21 
39 
2 
22 
45 

178 
59 

256 
36 

322 

104 
10 
64 
4 

283 
1,196 

153 

130 
7 
27 
86 
30 
11 

939 
16 
28 

500] 
1 


2,524 

335 
3,890 

175 
1.272 
4,533 
3,735 
2,315 
1,445 

952 
2,744 
1,586 

418 
1,560 
1,356 

432 

854 

991 

5,461 
5,418 
6,073 
380 
9,577 
607 
556 
2,518 
1,017 
817 
596 
339 
1,780 
2,871 
1,258 
5,406 
1,949 
5.585 
405 
8,900 
663 
2,379 


1,063 
1,795 
1,700 
827 
476 
750 
1,977 
702 
5,094 
2,060 
2,402 
364 
1,870 
4,084 
6,400 
741 
2,395 
922 
463 
347 
1,307 
1,591 
857 
662 
3,244 
3,055 
832 
4,742 
863 
887 
1.147 
317 
7,404 
7,290 
1,115 
1,304 
017 
1,006 
991 
648 
795 
4.614 
595 
1,201 
6,079 
313 


Village. 


Mexico  

Middleburg. . 

Middleport .  . 

Middleville.  . 

Milford  

Millbrook .  .  . 

Millerton. . .  . 

Mineola  

Minoa  

Mohawk.  .  .  . 

Monroe  

Montgomery. . 

Monticello. . 

Montour  Falls 

Mooers  

Moravia. .  . . 

Morris  

Morristown. 

Morris  ville. . 

Moscow. . . . 

Mt.  Kisco .  . 

Mt.  Morris. 

Naples  

Nassau  

Nelliston .  .  . 

Nelsonville . 

Newark .... 

Newark  Valley 

New  BerUn . . . 

Newfleld  

New  Hartford 

New  London. . 

New  Paltz .... 

Newport  

Nichols  

North  Bangor. 

North  Collins.. 

North  Pelham 

North  port.  .  .  , 

N.  Tarry  town. 

Northville  

Norwood  

Nunda  

Nyack  

Oakfleld  

Odessa  

Old  Forge.  .  .  . 
Oneida  Castle . 

Oramel  

Oriskany  Falls 

Ossining  

Otego  

Ovid  

Owego  

Oxford  

Painted  Post. . 
Palatine  Bdge 

Palmyra  

Panama  

Parish  

Patchogue. . .  . 

Pawling  

Peekskill  

Pelham  

Pelham  Manor 
Penn  Yan . . 

Perry  

Phelps  

Philadelphia 
Philmont. . . 
Phoenix .... 
Piermont. .  . 

Pike  

Pine  Hill .  . . 
Pittsford .  .  . 
Plandome.  . 
Pleasant  Val'y 
Pleasantville. . 

Poland  

Port  Byron.  .  . 
Port  Chester . . 
Port  Dickinson 
Port  Henry . .  . 
Port  Leyden.  . 

Portville  

Potsdam  

Prattsburg.. .  . 

Prospect  

Pulaski  

Randolph.. . 


County. 


Oswego  

Schoharie.. .  . 

Niagara  

Herkimer  

Otsego  

Dutchess. . . . 
Dutchess. . . . 

Nassau  

Onondaga. . 

Herkimer  

Orange  

Orange  

SulUvan  

Schuyler  

Clinton  

Cayuga  

Otsego  

St.  Lawrence. 

Madison  

Livingston. . . 
Westchester.. 
Livingston . . . 

Ontario  

Rensselaer . . . 
Montgomery. 

Putnam  

Wayne  

Tioga  

Chenango.  .  . 
Tompkins.  .  . 

Oneida  

Oneida  

Ulster  

Herkimer  

Tioga  

Franklin .... 

Erie  

Westchester. . 

Suffolk  

Westchester. . 

Fulton  

St.  Lawrence. 
Livingston. . . 
Rockland  


Schuyler  

Hei"kimer. . . . 

Oneida  

Allegany .... 

Oneida. .  . . .  . 

Westchester. . 

Otsego  

Seneca  

Tioga  

Chenango. . . 

Steuben  

Montgomery, 

Wayne  

Chautauqua . 

Oswego  

Suffolk  

Dutchess .  , . . 
Westchester, . 
Westchester,. 
Westchester. , 

Yates  

Wyoming.,  . . 

Ontario  

Jefferson,  .  ,  . 
Columbia,.  ,  . 

Oswego  

Rockland .... 
Wyoming.,  , . 

Ulster  

Monroe  

Nassau  

Dutchess.  . , . 
Westchester. . 
Herkimer. , . . , 

Caynga  , 

Westchester. . , 

Broome  

Essex  , 

Lewis  

Cattaraugus.  . 
St.  Lawrence., 

Steuben  

Oneida  

Oswego 
Cattaraugus , , 


Citiz'n  Aliens,  Total. 


1,449 
1,056 
1,369 
557 
558 

1 

874 
1,979 
592 
2,544 
1,413 
918 
2,050 
1,274 
504 
1,378 
464 
454 
578 
294 
2,345 
3,052 
1,130 
568 
665 
941 
6,081 
806 
1,118 
339 
1,379 
195 
1,199 
689 
562 
384 
955 
1,626 
2,401 
4,135 
1,624 
1,766 
1,122 
4,060 
994 
324 
499 
399 
126 
913 
9,138 
567 
589 
4,498 
1,576 
1,304 
399 
2,401 
352 
519 
4,150 
984 
14,402 
637 
893 
4.560 
4,354 
1,348 
799 
2,033 
1,603 
1,196 
343 
646 
1,266 
208 
423 
2,291 
314 
1,098 
12,291 
582 
2,483 
740 
749 
4,021 
687i 
314 
1,814 
1.327 
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POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  VILLAGES,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN— Cow/fnwed. 


County. 

Citiz'n 

Aliens. 

Total. 

1,553 

147 

1,700 

518 

7 

525 

8 

923 

407 

10 

417 

St.  Lawrence. . 

359 

15 

374 

1,554 

26 

1,580 

376 

4 

380 

1,569 

54 

1,623 

538 

29 

567 

St.  Lawrence. . 

313 

3 

316 

333 

13 

346 

4,949 

274 

5,223 

783 

21 

804 

1,640 

143 

1,783 

Ont.  &  Yates. 

459 

459 

Westchester. . . 

4,388 

951 

5-339 

790 

39 

829 

33 

38 

71 

2,949 

296 

3,245 

Montgomery. . 

2,331 

374 

2,705 

Washington. .  . 

1,058 

38 

1,096 

328 

207 

535 

657 

12 

669 

Essex&  F'klin. 

4,708 

210 

4,918 

12,320 

544 

12,864 

4,404 

86 

4,490 

517 

14 

531 

565 

6 

571 

Westchester. . . 

2,127 

590 

2,717 

Rensselaer. . . . 

794 

794 

524 

13 

537 

1,073 

51 

1,124 

1,561 

150 

1,711 

Schenectady .  . 

3,581 

.  209 

3,790 

833 

67 

900 

1,900 

81 

1,981 

6,256 

762 

7,018 

502 

29 

531 

Chenango. . . . 

977 

39 

1,016 

Chautauqua.  . 

945 

4 

949 

118 

33 

151 

1,208 

20 

1,228 

2,583 

58 

2,641 

Chautauqua.  . 

2,897 

323 

3,220 

Wyoming  

790 

103 

893 

Chautauqua.  . 

574 

8 

582 

Onondaga .... 

1,707 

61 

1,768 

Erie  

2.000 

202 

2,202 

Chenango. . . . 

241 

6 

247 

Onondaga .... 

4,454 

1.432 

5,886 

Suffolk  

2,577 

515 

3,092 

Saratoga  

2.086 

20 

2,106 

Rockland  

1,788 

162 

1,950 

653 

653 

Monroe  

828 

"  "26 

848 

Rockland  

2,487 

317 

2,804 

Erie  

2,658 

30 

2,688 

Del.  &  Scho.  . 

1,032 

28 

1,060 

1,025 

16 

1,041 

Rockland  

2,511 

270 

2,781 

Village. 


Ravena ...... 

Red  Creek  

Red  Hook  

Remsen  

Rensselaer  Fls, 
Rhinebeck .... 

Richburg  

Richfield  Spr. . 
Richmondville. 

Rlchville  

Rifton  

Rockville  Ctr . 
Rosendale .... 
Rouses  Point.. 

Rushville  

Rye  

Sacketts  Hbr. . 
Saddle  Rock . . 
Sag  Harbor. .  . 
St.  Johfisville. 

Salem  

Sands  Point. . . 
Sandy  Creek . . 
Saranac  Lake . 
Saratoga  Spr. . 
Saugerties .... 

Savannah  

Savona  

Scarsdale  

Schaghticoke. . 
Schenevus. . . . 

Schoharie  

Schuylerville. . 

Scotia  

Scottsville .... 

Sea  Cliff  

Seneca  Falls .  . 
Sharon  Springs 
Sherburne .  .  . 

Sherman  

Shoreham .  .  . 
Shortsville. . . 

Sidney  

Silver  Creek . 
Silver  Springs 
Sinclairville . . 
Skaneateles. . 

Sloan  

Smyrna  

Solvay  

Southampton. 
So.  Glens  Falls 
South  Nyack.. 

Spencer  

Spencerport. .  . 
Spring  Valley.. 

Springville  

Stamford  

Stillwater  

Suffren  


Village. 


Sylvan  Beach. 
Tannersville .  . 
Tarry  town.. . . 

Theresa  

Ticonderoga.  . 

Tivoli....  

Trenton  

Trumansburg . 

Tuckahoe  

Tully  

Tupper  Lake. . 

Turin  

Unadilla  

Union  

Union  Springs. 
Union ville.  . .  . 
Upper  Nyack . 

Valatie  

Valley  Falls. . . 

V^an  Etten  

Vernon  

Victor  

Victory  Mills.. 
Voorheesville. . 
Waddington,  . 
Walden ...... 

Walton  

Warn ps ville. . . 
Wap'gers  Falls 

Warsaw . .  

Warwick .... 
Wash 'ton  ville 
Waterf ord . . . 
Waterloo.  .  . . 
Waterville . . . 

Watkins  

Waverly  

Way  land .... 
Webster ..... 
Weedsport. . . 
Wellsburg .  .  . 

Welsville  

West  Carthage 

Westfield  

W.  Hav' straw 
Westport .... 
West  Winfield. 

Whitehall  

White  Plains. . 
Whitesboro.  .  . 
Whitney's  Pt.. 
Williamsville. . 

Wilson  

Windsor  

Wolcott  

Woodhull.  

Woodsburgh .  . 

Wurtsboro  

YorkvlIIe. .... 
Youngstown .  . 


County. 


Oneida  

Greene  

Westchester. . 
Jefferson .... 

Essex  

Dutchess. . . . 

Oneida  

Tompkins .  .  . 
Westchester. . 
Onondaga . . . 

Franklin  

Lewis  

Otsego  

Broome  

Cayuga  

Orange  

Rockland  

Columbia. . .  . 
Rensselaer , . . 
Chemung .... 

Oneida  

Ontairo  

Saratoga.  .  .  . 

Albany  

St.  Lawrence. 

Orange  

Delaware .... 

Madison  

Dutchess .... 
Wyoming.. .  . 

Orange  

Orange  

Saratoga .... 

Seneca  

Oneida  

Schuyler  

Tioga  

Steuben  

Monroe  

Cayuga  

Chemung .... 
Allegany .... 

Jefferson  

Chautauqua . 

Rockland  

Essex  

Herkimer. .  .  . 
Washington. . 
Westchester. . 

Oneida  

Broome.  .  .  .  . 

Erie  

Niagara  

Broome  

Wayne  

Steuben  

Nassau  

Sullivan  

Oneida  

Niagara.  .  .  .  . 


Citiz'n 

Aliens. 

Total. 

191 

5 

196 

731 

27 

758 

5,170 

582 

5.752 

1,002 

51 

1,053 

2,655 

99 

2,754 

1,055 

25 

1.080 

316 

316 

1,176 

5 

1,181 

2,121 

632 

2,753 

543 

16 

559 

3,257 

653 

3,910 

336 

3 

339 

1,111 

14 

1,125 

1,867 

55 

1,922 

740 

22 

762 

386 

1 

387 

571 

71 

642 

1,367 

43 

1,410 

713 

82 

795 

404 

3 

407 

513 

19 

532 

944 

107 

1^051 

588 

69 

657 

510 

40 

550 

687 

39 

726 

5,028 

168 

5,196 

3,535 

71 

3,606 

222 

222 

3,289 

453 

3,742 

3,362 

62 

3,424 

2,386 

119 

2,505 

610 

25 

635 

2,774 

273 

3,047 

3,976 

367 

4,343 

1,535 

29 

1,564 

2,606 

154 

2,760 

5,000 

119 

5,119 

1,689 

10 

1,699 

1,272 

167 

1,43^ 

1,442 

6 

1,448 

470 

8 

478 

4,510 

85 

^,595 

1.518 

69 

1,587 

3,014 

305 

3,319 

2,167 

163 

2,330 

695 

21 

716 

778 

10 

788 

4,413 

253 

4,666 

16,256 

2,425 

18,681 

2,318 

175 

2,493 

756 

4 

760 

1,261 

11 

1,272 

729 

12 

741 

662 

3 

665 

1,333 

13 

1,346 

336 

16 

352 

101 

67 

168 

404 

5 

409 

933 

153 

1,086 

563 

•8 
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FOREIGN  AND  NiVTIVE  POPULATION,  N.  Y.  STATE,  1910.  BY  AGE  GROUPS, 


Age  Groups. 


Total 
Population. 


Native  White,  Nat.  W'te,  For. 
Native  Par.     or  Alixed  Par. 


Foreign-Born 
White- 


Negro. 


All  jages,  number 

Under  5  years  

Under  1  year . .  .  . 

5  to.  9  years  

10  to  14  years.  .  .  . 
15  to  19  years . .  .  . 

20  to  24  years  

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years .  .  . . 

35  to  39  yeafB  

40  to  44  years .  .  .  . 
45  to  49  years .  .  . . 
50  to  54  years .  .  .  . 
55  to  59  years .  .  .  . 

60  to  64  years  

65  to  74  years.  .  .  . 
75  to  84  years .  .  .  . 
85  to  94  years.  .  .  , 
95  years  and  over 
Age  unknown. . . , 


M. 
4,584,597 
453.863 
97,245 
403,516 
393.939 
408,962 
460.r"" 
450,570 
397,058 
365,522 
310,660 
258,84; 
214,734 
148,218 
115,216 
140,741 
47,610 

7,085 
261 

7,74^ 


F. 
,529,017 
445,064 

94,308 
400,352 
391,887 
433,487 
478,888 
429,273 
371,246 
346,687 
289,306 
244,836 
203,579 
145,942 
122,673 
154,227 

58,031 
9,760 
440 
3,339 


M. 

,606,624 
182,621 
37,670 
165,775 
161,347 
157,909 
150,203 
133,698 
115,242 
105,306 
87,843 
75,420 
70,202 
56,424 
46,871 
64,072 
24,134 
3,809 
100 
5.648 


F. 
,623,701 
178,779 
36,591 
163,257 
159,910 
161,281 
157,564 
137,810 
117,412 
104,368 
86,285 
75,412 
69,126 
55,775 
50,050 
69,944 
29,560 
5,338 
208 
1.622 


M 
1,472,280 
255,383 
57,629 
196,301 
180,182 
161. 
126,305 
104.171 
96,192 
93,656 
77,47;1 
64,361 
53,009 
30,013 
15.700 
14,219 
2,907 
405 
16 
57' 


F. 
,534,968 
250,369 
55,904 
195,556 
179,430 
168,657 
141,431 
113,252 
105,783 
101 
83,760 
68,940 
55,379 
31,348 
17,762 
16,474 
3,717 
575 
16 
532 


,432,423 
10,502 
669 
37,091 
48,337 
84,877 
175,030 
201,967 
176,383 
158,236 
139,447 
114,882 
88,621 
60,038 
51,' 
61,137 
20,220 
2,812 
136 
1,299 


F. 

,296,849 
10.343 
609 
36,758 
47,982 
97,752 
169,900 
166,903 
139,713 
133,284 
114,618 
96.834 
76,422 
57,197 
53,616 
66,393 
24,247 
3,722 
178 
987 


M. 
64,034 
4,920 
1,17" 
3,944 
3,7-42 


4.363  5,455 


7,771 
9.666 
8,092 
7,133 
4,729 
3,197 
2,258 
L434 
1,064 
1,173 

314 
49 
8 

177 


F. 
7Q.157 
5,141 
1.123 
4,343 
4. 


9,710 
11,007 
S',109 
6,855 
4,493 
3.476 
2,537 
1,537 
1,193 
1,321 
462 
113 
33 
184 


M.  \ 

F. 

9,236; 

3,342 

437' 

432 

100 

81 

405 

438 

331 

377 

405 

342 

744! 

283 

1,068 

301 

1,149 

229 

1,1911 

193 

1.166; 
982 

150 

174 

644 

/  115 

309/ 

85 

173 

52 

140 

95 

35 

45 

10 

12 

1 

5 

46 

14 

New  York  State — Aliens  in  Cities, 


ALIENS  IN   NEW   YORK  CITIES. 

(State  Census  of  1915.) 


County. 


Citizens 
1915. 


Aliens 
1915. 


Total 
1915. 


Alba,ny  

Amsterdam . . . . 

Auburn  

Batavia  

Beacon  

Binghamton .  .  . 

Buffalo  

Canandaigua . . . 

Colioes  

Corning  

Cortland  

Dunkirk  

Elmlra  

Fulton  

Geneva  

Glens  Falls .... 
Gioversville . . . . 

Hornell  *.  . 

Hudson  

Ithaca  

Jamestown.  .  .  . 

Johnstown  

Kingston  

Lackawanna.  .  . 
Little  Falls .... 

Lockport  

Mechanicsville. 

Middletown  

Mount  Vernon . 

Newburgh  

New  Rochelle . . 
New  York  


Niagara  Falls  

rsTorth  Tonawanda. 

Norwich   

Ogdensburg  

Olean  

Oneida  

Oneonta  

Oswego  

Plattsburg  

Port  Jervis.  

Poughkeepsie  

Rensselaer  

Rochester  ^. 

Rome  

Saratoga  Springs .  . 

Salamanca  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Tonawanda  

Troy  

Utica  

Watertown  

Waterviiet  

White  Plains  

Yonkers  


Albany  

Montgomery  

Cayuga  

Genesee  

Dutchess  

Broome  

Erie  

Ontario  

A.Ibany  

Steuben  

Cortland  

Ciiaytauqua  

Chemung  

Oswego  

Ontario  

Warren  

Fulton  

Steuben  

Columbia  

Tompkins  

Chautauqua  

Fulton  

Ulster  

Erie  

Herkimer  

Niagara  

Saratoga  

Orange  

Westchester  

Orange.  

Westchester  

Bronx,    New    York,  Kings, 

Queens,  Richmond  

Niagara  

Niagara  

Chenango  

St.  J-.awrence  

Cattaraugus  

Madison  

Otsego  

Oswego  

Clinton  

Orange  

Dutchess  

Rensselaer  

Monroe  

Oneida  

Saratoga  

Cattaraugus.  

Schenectady  

Onondaga  

Erie  

Rensselaer  

Oneida  

Jefferson   . 

Albany  

Westchester  

Westchester   .  . 


99,820 
26,872 
29,180 
11,759 

9,116 
48,428 
403,778 

7,142 
20,624 
12,699 
11,404 
15,704 
38,605 

9,759 
12,249 
15,487 
19,191 
13,882 
10,027 
15,755 
32,584 

9,080 
25,244 

9,962 
10,056 
17,477 

7,341 
15,852 
33,049 
25,976 
27,374 

3.842,519 
31,292 
11,111 

7,916 
13,308 
16,532 

8,907 

9,967 
22,909 

9,888 

8,829 
30,342 
10,855 
215,507 
18,551 
13.225 

7,808 
69,367 
131,219 

8,494 
71,730 
67,127 
24,031 
14,190 
16,588 
76,337 


8,159 
7,447 
3,288 
1,519 
1,049 
5,240 
50,852 
359 
2,809 
760 
963 
2,166 

1/:: 

1,379 
983 
836 
1,987 
470 
1,517 
995 
5,196 
1,007 
1,110 
6,775 
2,966 
1,216 
867 
529 
4,534 
1,900 
4,384 

1,204,702 
10,965 
'  2,387 
426 
1,030 
1,393 
554 
507 
2,517 
246 
•  -584 
2,273 
355 
32,958 
3,375 
567 
562 
11,014 
14,0'- 
653 
3,758 
13,462 
2,864 
800 
2,699 
14,611 


107,979 
34,319 
32,468 
13,278 
10,165 
53,668 
454,630 

7,501 
23,433 
13,459 
12,367 
17,870 
40,093 
11,138 
13,232 
16,323 
21,178 
14,352 
11,544 
16,750 
37,780 
10,687 
26,354 
15,737 
13,022 
18,693 

8,208 
16,381 
37,583 
27,876 
31,758 

5,047,221 
42,257 
13,498 

8,342 
14,338 
17,925 

9,461 
10,474 
25,426 
10,134 

9,413 
32,714 
11,210 
248,465 
21,926 
13,792 

8,370 
80.381 
145,293 

9,147 
•  75,488 
80,589 
26,895 
14,990 
19,287 
90,948 


N.  Y.  STATE— FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  BY  NATIONALITY,  1910. 


Country  in 
WhichBorn 
OR  Parents 
Were  Born. 

Total. 

Foreign 
Born. 

Native. 
Parents 
Foreign 
Born. 

Native 
Parent 
For. 
Born. 

Foreign 
Born 
White 
1900. 

Country  in 
WhichBorn 
OR  Parents 
Were  Born. 

Total. 

Foreign 
Born. 

Native. 
Parents 
Foreign 
Born. 

Native 
Parent 
For. 
Born. 

Foreign 
Born 

White 
1900. 

All  countries 
Austria . . . 
Canada-Fr 
Canada-Oth 
Cuba-,  other 

5,736,520 
382,158 
69,695 
198,806 

2,729,272 
244,995 
24,563 
98,079 

2,241,837 
125,246 
21,505 
25,735 

765,411 
11,917 

23,627 
74,992 

1,889,523 
104,532 
27,150 
89,618 

Hungary .  .  . 

Ireland  

Italy  

Norway .... 
Rouoiania .  . 

141,327 
1,091,140 

739,059 
37,404 
47,103 

848.324 
90,678 
90,235 
29,553 
11,839 
5,554 
19,726 

230.793 

96,841 
367,877 
472,192 
25,012 
34.441 
•558,952 
39,429 
63,703 
16,312 
9,478 
'  4.998 
7,462 
17.583 

40,765 
515,886 
251,311 
10.171 
12.159 
274,193 
23,702 
29,284 
6,766 
2,164 
478 
6,296 
207,688 

3.721 
207.377 
15,556 
2,221 

37.168 
425.511 
182,243 
12.601 
10,549 
202.953 
33,850 
42.704 
13,676 
}  1.914 
7,304 
14,594 

W.  Indies 
Denmark . .  . 
England .... 
Finland  

Germany . .  . 

9,780 
20,709 
341,429 
11,505 
45,945 
1,234,580 
11,277 
27,901 

6,535 
12,536 
146,468 
8,759 
23,436 
436,874 
10,097 
12,650 

1,133 
5,006 
79,671 

2,500 
11,272 
578,183 
843 
9,880 

2,112 
3,167 
115,290 
246 
11,237 
219,523 
337 
5.371 

4,087 
8,728 

135,530 
4,048 
19,987 

499,790 
1,573 
9.413 

Russia.  

Scotland. .  .  . 

Sweden  

Switzerland . 
Turk.  Asia.  . 
Tur.  in  Eur. 

15,'^ 
27,547 
7,248 
6,475 
197 
78 
5.968 
5,522 

Holland .... 

All  other .  .  . 

Except  Porto  Rico.  Includes  native  whites  whose  parents  were  born  in  different  foreign  countries; 
for  example,  one  parent  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 
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POPULATION  AND  AREA  OF   NEW   YORK  STATE  COUNTIES. 


When 

Area 

Citizens 

Ahens 

Total 

Total 

Sen. 

Con. 

Sup.C. 

Appel. 

County. 

F'rm'd 

Sq.  M. 

1915. 

1915. 

1920. 

1910. 

Dist. 

Dist. 

Dist. 

Dist. 

Albany  

16S3 

514 

169.090 

14.240 

186,106 

173.666 

30 

28 

3 

3 

Allegany.  .  .  . 

1806 

1,033 

39,454 

762 

36,842 

41.412 

44 

43 

8 

4 

1914 

41 

493,134 

122,466 

732,016 

430,980 

21—23 

21—24 

1 

1 

Broome  

1806 

706 

83,216 

7,425 

113,610 

78,809 

40 

34 

6 

3 

Cattaraugus  . 

1808 

1,334 

67,337 

5,419 

71,323 

65,919 

51 

43 

8 

4 

Cayuga  

1799 

756 

61,686 

4,065 

65,221 

67,106 

42 

36 

7 

4 

Chautauqua  . 

1808 

1,099 

106,861 

9,957 

115,348 

105,126 

51 

43 

8 

4 

Chemung  

1836 

406 

56,914 

2,103 

65,872 

54,662 

41 

37 

6 

3 

Chenango. . . 

1798 

898 

35,733 

915 

34,969 

35,575 

40 

'34 

6 

3 

Clinton  

1788 

1.092 

45,243 

2,318 

43,898 

48,230 

33 

31 

4 

3 

Columbia  

1786 

688 

40,693 

3,418 

38,930 

43,658 

28 

27 

3 

3 

Cortland .... 

1808 

485 

28,851 

1,223 

29,625 

29,249 

40 

35 

6 

3 

Delaware. . .  . 

1797 

1,580 

44,422 

1,573 

42,774 

45,575 

29 

34 

6 

3 

Dutchess.  . . . 

1683 

810 

84,022 

7,022 

91,747 

87,661 

29 

26 

9 

2 

Erie  

1821 

1,071 

506,983 

64,914 

634,588 

528,985 

48,  49,  50 

40,  41,  42 

8 

4 

Essex  

1799 

1,926 

30,917 

1,544 

31,871 

33,458 

33 

31 

4 

3 

1808 

1,718 

42,718 

3,463 

43,541 

45,717 

34 

-  31 

4 

3 

Fulton  

1838 

544 

42,166 

3,459 

44,927 

44,534 

35 

30 

4 

3 

Genesee  

1802 

507 

36,826 

3,881 

37,976 

37,615 

44 

39 

8 

4 

1800 

686 

28,960 

1,131 

25,796 

30,214 

29 

27 

3 

3 

Hamilton. . .  . 

1816 

1,745 

4,295 

196 

3,970 

4,373 

35 

30 

4 

3 

Herkimer .... 

1791 

1,745 

56,332 

7,777 

64,962 

56,356 

35 

33 

5 

4 

Jefferson.  .  .  . 

1805 

1,868 

74,813 

6,196 

82,250 

80,382 

37 

32 

5 

4 

Kings  

1683 

72 

1,441,221 

357,292 

2,018,356 

1.634,351 

^11 

3—10 

2 

2 

1805 

1,288 

24.751 

1,196 

23,704 

24,849 

35 

32 

5 

4 

Livingston. .  . 

1821 

655 

35,717 

2,710 

36,830 

38,037 

44 

39 

7 

4 

Madison.  .  .  . 

1806 

670 

39,954 

1,788 

39,535 

39,289 

39 

32 

6 

3 

1821 

682 

280,875 

38,435 

352,034 

283,212 

45,  46 

38,  39 

7 

4 

Montgomery. 

1772 

351 

52,037 

8.993 

57,928 

57,567 

39 

30 

4 

3 

Nassau  

1899 

-^93 

99,520 

17,305 

125,727 

83,930 

1 

1 

2 

2 

New  Yorlc .  .  . 

1683 

20 

1,472,284 

665,463 

2,284,103 

2,331,542 

12—20 

11—23 

1 

1 

Niagara  

1808 

558 

-  91,783 

16,767 

118,705 

92,036 

47 

40 

8 

4 

Oneida  

1798 

1,215 

144,776 

22,555 

182,485 

154,159 

36 

33 

5 

4 

Onondaga. . . 

1794 

812 

194,470 

19,522 

241,465 

200,298 

38 

35 

5 

4 

Ontario  

1789 

640 

51,870 

2,758 

52,652 

52,286 

43 

36 

7 

4 

Orange  

1683 

838 

108,226 

9,892 

119,844 

116,001 

27 

26 

9 

2 

Orleans  

1824 

405 

31,353 

2,566 

28,619 

32,000 

47 

39 

8 

4 

1816 

1,038 

71,195 

4,734 

71,045 

71,664 

37 

32 

5 

4 

1791 

1,038 

47,241 

1,293 

46,200 

47,216 

39 

34 

6 

3 

Putnam  

1812 

234 

11,739 

1,028 

10,802 

14,665 

28 

26 

9 

2 

Queens  

1683 

103 

351.093 

45,634 

469,042 

284,041 

3 

1,2,9 

2 

2 

Rensselaer . . . 

1791 

690 

115,575 

5,755 

113,129 

122,276 

31 

28,  29 

3 

3 

Richmond .  .  . 

1683 

59 

84,787 

13,847 

116,531 

85,969 

-  24 

11 

2 

2 

Rockland .... 

1798 

208 

42,360 

4,543 

45,548 

46,873 

24 

25 

9 

2 

St.  Lawrence. 

1802 

2,880 

83,153 

7,138 

88,121 

89,005 

34 

31  X 

4 

3 

Saratoga.  .  .  . 

1791 

862 

58,770 

4,212 

60,029 

61,917 

32 

29 

4 

3 

Schenectady . 

1809 

221 

86,315 

12,310 

109,363 

88,235 

32 

30 

4 

3 

Schoharie. . . . 

1795 

675 

22,440 

565 

21,303 

23,855 

39 

27 

3 

3 

Sch  uy  ler  ^ 

1859 

352 

13  533 

421 

13  098 

14  004 

41 

37 

g 

Seneca   

1804 

420 

23',894 

1,355 

241735 

26)972 

42 

36 

7 

4 

Steuben  

1796 

1,425 

81,326 

2,304 

80,627 

83,262 

43 

37 

7 

4 

Suffolk  

1683 

1,200 

92,208 

12,134 

110,241 

96,138 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Sullivan  

1809 

1,082 

35,055 

3,134 

33,163 

33,808 

27 

27 

3 

3 

Tioga  

1791 

542 

25,091 

458 

24,212 

25,624 

41 

37 

6 

3 

Tompkins .  .  . 

1817 

506 

34,884 

1,651 

35,285 

33.647 

41 

37 

6 

3 

Ulster  

1683 

1,204 

79.957 

5,410 

74,979 

91,769 

29 

27 

3 

3 

1813 

968 

31,676 

1,301 

31,673 

32,223 

33 

29 

4 

3 

Washington. . 

1772 

850 

44,744 

2,211 

44,888 

47,778 

33 

29 

4 

3 

Wayne  

1823 

624 

50,105 

3,371 

48,827 

50,179 

42 

36 

7 

4 

Westchester. . 

1683 

484 

273^069 

48,644 

344,436 

283,055 

25,  26 

24.  25 

9 

2 

Wyoming  

1841 

590 

31,546 

1.482 

30,314 

31,880 

44 

39 

8 

4 

1823 

320 

18,256 

585 

16,641 

18.642 

43 

36 

7 

4 

Total  

50,326 

8,059,515 

1,628,229 

10,384,144 

9,113,614 

Montgomery's  original  name  was  Tryon  which  was  formed  from  Albany  County  in  1772.  Washington 
was  originally  Charlotte,  formed  1772.  

NEW  YORK  STATE— MALES  OF  VOTING  AND  MILITIA  AGE,  1900-1910. 


Class  of 
Population. 

21  AND  Over. 

18  to  44  Yrs. 

Class  of 
Population. 

21  and  Over.. 

18  TO  44  Yrs. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910.  ' 

1900.  ; 

1910. 

1900. 

Total  

White  

Indian,  Chi.,  Jap., 
and  all  other . . . 

2,836,773 
2,783,371 
45,877 

7,525 

2,184,965 
2,140,057 
31,425 

8,483 

2,156,361 
2,111,360 
39,488 

5,513 

1,639,395 
1,605,624 
26,858 

6,913 

Native  white  

Nat.  parentage . 

For.  or  mix.  par. 
For.-born  white  . 

1,562,358 
909,494 
652,864 

1,221,013 

1,315,583 
782.487 
533,096 
829,474 

1,213,383 
654,731 
558,652 
897,977 

1,051,690 
544,138 
507,552 
553,934 

ENUMERATION  OF  INDIANS  ON  RESERVATIONS,  1915. 


Indian  Reservation, 


Allegany  

Cattaraugus. . 

Onondaga  

Shinnecock .  . 
Poospatuck . . 
St.  Regis  


County. 


Cattaraugus . 
Cattaraugus . 
Onondaga . . . 

Suffolk  -. . 

Suffolk  

Franklin  


Indians. 


832 
1,313 
546 
143 
18 
1,086 


Indian  Reservation 


Tonawanda  . 
Tonawanda . 
Tonawanda . 
Tuscarora. . . 


Total . 


County. 


Genesee. 

Erie  

Niagara . 
Niagara . 


Indiana 


455 
58 


394 


4.845 


520 


New  York  State — T^he  Insane. 


YEARLY   INCREASE   OF  INSANE   IN   N.   Y.  STATE,  WITH  RATIOS. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. , 
1902., 
1903., 
1904., 
1905., 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
19 iO.. 
1911.. 
1912. , 
1913.. 
1914. . 
191 


1916. 
1017. 
1918. 
1919. 


TOTAL. 

State  Hospitals 

Private 
Institutions 

Criminal  Insane 

Patients 
to  Each 

1  AA  AAA 

of  Pop. 

Males. 

Females . 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females . 

Males. 

Females . 

7,509 

8,497 

6,961 

7,991 

330 

488 

218 

18 

OCA  O 

7,858 

8,794 

7,287 

^,276 

349 

501 

222 

17 

265 . 1 

8,246 

9,155 

7,562 

1,609 

358 

524 

326 

22 

272 . 3 

8,749 

9,602 

7.984 

9.030 

384 

542 

•  381 

30 

282 . 3 

9,172 

9,916 

8,424 

9,392 

332 

487 

416 

37 

288 . 8 

9,722 

10,494 

8,894 

9,961 

351 

496 

477 

37 

10,020 

10,849 

9,164 

10,314 

335 

497 

521 

38 

^05  8 

10,484 

11.199 

9,571 

10,640 

326 

514 

587 

45 

312  4 

10,854 

11,532 

9.886 

10,959 

330 

525 

638 

48 

317.6 

11,169 

11,854 

10,121 

11,253 

382 

548 

666 

53 

321  6 

11,493 

12,285 

10,422 

11,666 

373 

565^ 

698 

54 

ooZ  ■  o 

11.804 

12.510 

10,755 

11,899 

373 

554 

676 

57 

o27 . 3 

12,079 

12,911 

10,986 

12,283 

373 

556 

720 

72 

329  3 

12,542 

13,392 

11,445 

12,742 

372 

575 

725 

75 

12,930 

13,931 

11,789 

13,230 

380 

618 

761 

83 

339  7 

13,175 

14,231  , 

11,994 

13,524 

367 

618 

814 

89 

339  7 

13,548 

14,754  ^ 

12,331 

14,026 

363 

622 

854 

106 

341.9 

13,927 

15,166 

12.680 

14,422 

343 

634 

904 

110 

342 . 6 

14,638 

15,819 

13,313 

15,035 

373 

663 

952 

121 

349.6 

15,107 

16.433 

13,734 

15,629 

378 

672 

995 

132 

352 . 9 

15,654 

17.004 

14,252 

16,193 

380 

672- 

1,022 

139 

358.3 

16,010 

17,301 

14,569 

16,482 

377 

684 

1,064 

135 

361.0 

16,271 

17,702 

14.744 

16.880 

398 

679 

1,129 

143 

363.6 

16,716 

18,317 

15,089 

17,510 

375 

656 

1,252 

151 

370.4 

16,899 

18.825 

15,318 

18,039 

365 

658 

1,216 

.  128 

373.2 

17,382 

19,281 

15,796 

18,512 

368 

636 

1,218 

133 

378.4 

17,863 

19.718 

16,252 

18,961 

345 

621 

1,266 

136 

383 . 4 

18,422 

20,342 

16,801 

19,556 

336 

638 

1,285 

148 

391.9 

18,810 

20.891 

17.219 

20,133 

318 

611 

1.273 

147 

395.7 

19,016 

20,929 

17,407 

20,200 

321 

595 

1  288 

1,34 

393.7 

State  hospital  coiumn  i.-?  inclusive  of  those  in  county  almshouses  prior  to  1894  and  in  county  asylums 
prior  to  1896. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  EXCLUSIVE 

OF  TRANSFERS. 


18j;> 


,1900.. 
1901  . 
1902 . . 

1903  . . 

1904  . . 

im . . 

1906 . . 
1907  . . 
19U8  . . 


Total 
Number 


2,m 


2,m 


3,2571 
3,557 i 
3,819i 


2,746 
3,06! 
2,930 
3,099 
3,173 
3.53i 


rot'l  Per 
1.000,000 
Pop 

State 
Hos- 
pitals 

CrimiTial 
lns;uie. 

October  l. 

Total 
Number. 

Tot'l  Per 

1.000,000 
Pop. 

State 
Hos- 
pitals. 

Criminal 
Insane. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

r  ^^ 

M. 

F. 

740 

696 

2.267 

2,20<i 

i  r' 

10 

\m  

3,787 

3,433 

765 

3,455 

3,170 

136 

683 

9 

1910  

4.024 

3,618 

878 

799 

3,708 

3,3.58 

119 

18 

724 

705 

^■-'.^ 

lo 

1911  

4,114 

3,753 

886 

818 

3,771 

3.489 

1.55 

10 

711 

666 

2,308 

1912  

4,187 

3.818 

891 

822 

3,796 

3,-540 

189 

21 

689 

665 

2  279 

io; 

11 

1913  

4.367 

4,001 

918 

851 

3,954 

3,710 

247 

25 

763 

705 

2 '609 

2,501 

8^ 

8 

4,091 

937 

860 
846 

4,151 

3,805 

197 

34 

7  15 

771 

2,m 

2,772 

ill 

16 

4,471 

4,072 

917 

4.115 

3,819 

189 

33 

.56 

722 

2,690 

2,656 

116 

11 

19)6  (9  mos.)  . 

3,469 

3,215 

703 

660 

3,207 

3.016 

140 

18 

790 

746 

2,914 

2,847 

115 

26 

1917  

4,909 

4  498 

984 

913 

4,. 56:^ 

4.2-!  > 

175 

29 

842 

744 

3,203 

2,902 

127 

20 

1918  

4,731 

4,542 

937 

911 

4.400 

4  300. 

281 

92 

880 

809 

3,460 

3,223 

145 

1919  

4.690 

4  593 

919 

911 

4,370 

4.314 

156 

17 

The  figures  of  tue  Ci'iminai  insane  for  1900  cover  Matteawan  oniv  ;  and  in  19u8  tiiese  ligures  iuciuoe 
transfers. 

In  1912,  when  t^e  State  Hospital  Commission  studied  the  problem  of  "Immigration  and  the  insane," 
it  was  found  t)iat  23.1 'o  of  the  foreign-born  patients  came  from  Italy;  20.3%  from  Ireland;  17%  fro.a 
Germany.  Tiie  percentages  from  other  countries  were:  Austria  5.3;  Canada,  4;  England  and  Waie^:, 
6.5:  France,  0.2;  Hungary  and  Bohemia  2.6;  Russia  and  Poland,  12.6;  Scandinavia,  1.8;  Scotiand.  0.2; 
all  other  countiles,  7.3.  Of  the  native-born  patients  in  1912  about  49%  were  males;  of  the  foreign-born 
43.3%  were  males.  In  1911,  of  the  first  admissions  from  New  \ork  City,  1.195  were  native-born,  and 
2,006  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  5,680  first  admissions  in  1911  3,518  had  a  common  school  education. 
1,427  being  foreign-born. 

RECOVERIES   AND   DEATHS,    NEW   YORK   STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


October  1. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
19(15. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


Recoveries. 

Deaths. 

OCTO'BER  1. 

Reco- 

'eries. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Fernales 

Males 

Females 

Mates. 

Females 

Moles. 

Females 

499 

519 

930 

827 

1909  

788 

734 

1,321 

1.053 

.521 

488 

973 

890 

1910  

815 

773 

1,367 

1,109 

522 

507 

980 

841 

1911  

837 

861 

1.511 

1,375 

549 

660 

1,010 

858 

1912  

780 

830 

1,485 

1,205 

510 

615 

1,018 

790 

1913  

795 

802 

1,608 

1,282 

607 

994 

840 

1914  

907 

796 

1,586 

1,422 

570 

733 

1,064 

923 

1915  

731 

846 

1,652 

1,384 

705 

737 

1.055 

962 

1916  (9  months) . . 

584 

002 

1,368 

1.154 

765 

703 

1.114 

957 

1917  

835 

871 

2,070 

1,842 

797 

760 

1.209 

1,049 

1918  

799 

888 

2,103 

1.755 

813 

809 

1,189 

1  144 

1919  

712 

848 

2,269 

2.243 

(1917)  males.  18.3: 
(1917)  males. 


Percentage  of  recoveries  per  100  admissions — (1916)  males.  18.2;  females.  20.0. 
females,  20.5.    (1918)  males,  18.2.  females,  20.7.    (1919)  males,  16  3'  females,  19.7. 

Percentage  of  deaths  per  1,000  under  treatment — (1916)  males.  71.9^  females,  53.5. 
99.3;  females,  79.4.    (1918)  males,  98.9-  females.  73.5.    (1919)  males  102.5;  females,  91.6 

The  percentages  are  exclusive  of  transfers . 

Intemperate  use  of  alcohol  was  noted  in  the  ease  of  1,104  patients  in  these  institutions  in  1918.  of  whom 
253  were  females;  and  in  965  patients  in  1919,  of  whom  161  were  females. 
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ALIENS  IN  N.  Y.  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Year. 

Number. 

Percent 

Year. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  C  (lit. 

1912  

9,241 
9,029 
8,976 

29.2 
27.7 
26.9 

1915  

9,208 
9.492 
9,843 

26.8 
27.0 
27.1 

1918  

10,064 
10.131 

26.9 
26.9 

1913  

1916  

1919  

1914  

1917  

ALIEN  AND  NON-RESIDENT  INSANE  REMOVED  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Non- 

Non- 

'  Non- 

Non- 

Year. 

Aliens 

Resi- 

Year. 

Aliens 

Resi- 

Year. 

Aliens 

Resi- 

Year. 

Aliens 

Resi- 

dents. 

dents. 

dents. 

dents. 

1894  

13 
16 
40 
38 
48 
92 
48 

7 
13 

-58 
35 
76 
76 
55 

1901  

103 
94 
147 
176 
299 
307 
352 

65 
32 

104 
86 

118 
.  98 

170 

1.908  

424 
489 
613 
784 
1,171 
865 
825 

174 

86 
251 
3,432 
582 
487 
399 

1915.  

490 
208 
52 
53 
142 

304 
284 
,268 
'  326 
346 

1895  

1902.  .N  

1909  

1916  (6  mo.) 
1917  

1896  

1903  

1910  

1897  

1904  

1911  

1918  

1898  

1905  

1912  

1919  

1899  

1906  

1913  

Total  

1900  

1907  

1914  

7,889 

4,842 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Year. 

Maintenance. 

Additions  and 
Improvements 

Year. 

Maintenance. 

Additions  and 
Improvements 

1843  

$8,000 
8.373 
8.614 
85,156 
90,021 
$3,993,198 

$28,100 
15,000 
10,000 
414,427 
771,358 
$662,948 

1910  

$6,068,261 
7,508,910 
9,480,808 

10,497,196 

$1,412,508 
711,362 
846,939 
1,033,381 

1853  

1917  

1864  

1918  

1880  

1919  

1890  

1900  , .   

Totals  since  1837.  . 

$133,846,138 

$34,902,412 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIES*  FOREIGN  POPULATION,  1910.    (UNITED  STATES  CENSUS.) 
For  Albany,  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  see  table  on  Foreign  Whites  in  Principal  American  Citie 
For  total  population  of  cities  in  table  below  see  separate  table. 


Subject, 

Amster- 
dam. 

Au- 
burn. 

Bing- 
hamt'n. 

Elmira. 

James- 
town, 

Kings- 
ton. 

Mount 
Vernon. 

New 
Roch'le. 

New- 
burgli. 

Foreign-Born  White:  Born  in 

2,554 

1,480 

425 

221 

35 

210 

215 

154 

126 

Canada — French  

107 

126 

47 

21 

24 

34 

28 

28 

4 

172 

395 

207 

194 

281 

58 

233 

240 

141 

Cuba  and  other  W.  Ind ,  , 

4 

7 

3 

1 

4 

7 

15 

5 

47 

7 

18 

13 

274 

59 

72 

29 

793 

1,053 

494 

383 

1,118 

190 

636 

573 

619 

Finland  

1 

1 

6 

1 

18 

81 

186 

5 

France  

14 

18 

25 

19 

37 

11 

91 

96 

11 

1,702 

745 

681 

1,162 

256 

1,020 

1.647 

1,211 

512 

Greece  

16 

22 

52 

17 

41 

12 

10 

'   .  29 

30 

Holland  

4 

11 

11 

10 

10 

7 

9 

32 

7 

41 

74 

1,769 

42 

13 

86 

96 

75 

139 

978 

1,503 

1,831 

1.277 

244 

681 

1.048 

1.568 

1,555 

Italy  

1.750 

1,595 

595 

919 

939 

380 

2,670 

2,884 

675 

7 

9 

19 

13 

42 

9 

38 

106 

23 

Roumania  

5 

1 

2 

12 

11 

2 

9 

10 

10 

2,128 

250 

859 

658 

48 

540 

575 

638 

519 

134 

202 

124 

94 

52 

45 

224 

293 

233 

34 

34 

65 

71 

6,929 

15 

208 

298 

69 

Switzerland  

74 

21 

43 

29 

23 

16 

64 

66 

15 

6 

36 

23 

29 

2 

37 

7 

10 

28 

Turkey  in  Europe  

6 

2 

24 

9 

186 

7 

5 

2 

4 

Other  foreign  countries. . .  . 

51 

31 

62 

62 

28 

20 

69 

91 

28 

Subject. 


Foreign-Born  White:  Born  in 

Austria  

Canada — French  

Canada — Other  

Cuba  and  other  W.  Ind. .  . 

Denmark  

England  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Holland  

Hungary  

Ireland  

Italy  

Norway  

Roumania  

Russia  

Scotland  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Turkey  in  Asia  

Turkey  in  Europe  

Other  foreign  countries. . . . 


Niagara  Pough- 
Falls.  keepsie. 


860 
81 
4,119 
6 
11 
1,272 
2 
35 
832 
17 
22 
72 
839 
1,926 
9 
3 

1,395 
248 
82 
18 
142 
20 
53 


496 
30 
94 
5 
33 
331 
3 
21 
861 
21 
36 
223 
957 
737 
5 
7 

453 
108 
52 
24 
6 
9 
22 


Roch-  Sche- 
ester.  nect'dy. 


1,( 

569 
9,112 
21 
135 
4,939 
39 
326 
14,624 
176 
1,220 
415 
5,230 
10,638 
88 
90 
7,148 
949 
384 
497 
118 
155 
431 


1,279 
444 
695 
13 
162 
1,346 
12 
59 
3,428 
102 
60 
856 
1,355 
3  660 
58 
22 
3,868 
593 
274 
139 
22 
7 

177j 


Syra- 
cuse. 


1,265 
-499 
2,717 
10 
52 
2,469 
18 
181 
6,903 
106 
30 
212 
4,877 
4,756 
22 
42 
5,260 
381 
126 
271 
154 
165 
265 


Trov  TTtiri  Water-  Yonk- 
iioy.     utica.  ^Q^jj 


867 
613 
569 
10 
547 
1,478 
10 
65 
1,818 
51 
11 
62 
5,410 
1,462 
36 
13 
1,059 
418 
71 
87 
489 
108 
148 


2.050 

"  165 
844 
7 
64 
1,386 
2 

103 
3,073 
49 
24 
116 
2,021 
6.688 
10 
6- 

2,586: 
224 
27 
253 
347 
18 
1,245 


271 
269 
3,075 
3 
12 
748 
1 
77 
196 
19 
1 

104 
469 
602 
10 
3 

142 
107 
14 
26 
56 
9 
54 


3,927 
45 
490 
21 
75 
1,903 
60 
161 
2,337 
89 
89 
2,664 
5,255 
4,116 
197 
20 
2,982 
1,251 
373 
100 
104 
9 

322 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE— JULY  1,  1919. 
(By  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  Ph.  D.,  Statistician,  State  Hospital  Commission.) 


Psychoses. 


rrumatie  

Senile  

With  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  r 

General  paralysis  

With  cerebral  syphilis  

With  Huntington's  chorea  

With  brain  tumor  

With  other  brain  or  nervous  diseases 

Alcoholic  

Due  to  drugs  and  oth.  exogenous  toxins 

With  pellagra  

With  other  somatic  diseases  


Males . 

Fe- 
males. 

43 

4 

428 

83P 

281 

240 

1,041 

352 

85 

50 

6 

13 

5 

47 

60 

1,143 

502 

14 

18 

1 

2 

45 

145 

Psychoses. 


Manic-depressive.   

Involution  melancholia . . .  ^  

Dementia  praecox  ^  

Paranoia  or  paranoic  conditions  

Epileptic  psychoses  

Psychoneuroses  and  neuroses  . . 

With  constitut'l  psychopathic  infer'ity 

With  mental  deficiency  

Undiagnosed  psychoses  

Not  insane  


Total. 


Males. 

f  Fe- 
males. 

1,171 

2,405 

222 

634 

10,240 

11,796 

.  594 

999 

565 

591 

61 

123 

245 

364 

681 

692 

482 

354 

12 

12 

17,407 

20,200 

The  average  age  of  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Russian  patients  is  younger  than  that  of  the  Germans 
and  Irish.  In  1911  over  23%  of  the  Russian-born  inmates  were  20-24  years  old,  and  nearly  53%  were 
under  30  years. 

Many  immigrants,  especially  women,  become  insane  through  homesickness,  after  having  been  in  the 
United  States  six  months  or  more,  it  is  said. 


NEW   YORK  STATE  MILITARY  CENSUS  RETURNS 

(Summer  of  1917.  Includes  all  persons  between  16  and  50  years.) 

Males.  ^  Females 


Counties. 


Albany  

Allegany  

Broome  

Cattaraugus. . . 

Cayuga  

Chautauqua.. . 

Chemung  

Chenango .... 

Clinton  

Columbia  

Cortland  

Delaware  

Dutchess  

Erie  

Essex  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Genesee  

Greene  

tiamilton  

^lerkimer  

.'off  arson  

.ewis  

^^i  vingston .... 
vladison  


Males.  Females. 


50,707 
9,288 
30,275 
20,066 
16,903 
29,362 
15,924 
8,658 
10,806 
11,540 
7,662 
11,144 
24,919 
180,351 
a,526 
11,229 
11,652 
9,716 
7,121 
1,537 
19,831 
22,100 
6,070 
9,112 
10,055 


50,392 
9,288 
28,357 
16,740 
16,813 
29,623 
17,276 
8,627 
10,081 
10,322 
7,577 
10,729 
24,043 
170,342 
8,269 
10,725 
12,305 
9,052 
0,921 
1,008 
16,«00 
18.062 
5,495 
8,492 
9,832 


Counties. 


Monroe  

Montgomery. 

Nassau  

Niagara  

Oneida  

Onondaga . . . 

Ontario  

Orange  

Orleans  

Oswego  

Otsego  

Putnam  

Rensselaer. . . 
Rockland .... 
St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga  

Schenectady . 

Schoharie  

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Steuben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga ....... 

Tompkins.  .  . 


97,406 
15,520 
34,827 
37,863 
45,743 
69,057 
14,357 
30,588 
7,797 
16,760 
12,161 
3,240 
29,182 
11,691 
24,144 
15,906 
32,569 
5,230 
3,315 
5,905 
21,095 
27,190 
9.773 
5,487 
9,282 


94,890 
16,040 
36,377 
29.3^5 
48,766 
62,869 
13,591 
31,472 
6,816 
17,668 
11,781 
3,144 
32,931 
11,874 
20,331 
16,041 
29,261 
4,958 
3,210 
5,620 
20,481 
29.195 
9,723 
5,737 
9,373 


Counties. 

Males. 

Females . 

Ulster  

-19,852 

20,778 

8.851 

8,233 

Washington . . . 

11,319 

11,131 

12,784 

12,436 

Westchester. . . 

88,528 

97,072 

7,696 

7,718 

Yates  

4,142 

4,242 

Total  

1,284,814 

1,250,285 

GREATER  NEW  YORK. 


Manhattan .  .  . 

692,311 
206,455 
676,012 
123,073 
32,244 

702,080 
214,162 
584,541 
121,789 
28,203 

Richmond .... 
Total  

1,630,095 

1,650,775 

TOTALS  FOR  STATE. 


Male  2,914,909 

Female  2,901,060 


Grand  total  5,815,9 


In  New  York  State,  in  1910,  there  were  2,836,773  males  and  2,755,823  females  over  21  years.  In 
<ew  York  City,  by  the  Military  Census,  there  were  798,000  male  citizens  of  the  military  age. 


NEW  YORK  STATE   MILEACE  TABLE. 

The  following  table  gives  the  shortest  good-road  mileage  between  the  points  named,  and  is  j 
or  calculating  distances  to  and  from  all  places  in  the  State. 


Albany  

Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Elmira  

Geneva  

iriornell  

Ithaca  

Jamestown  

Kingston  

Malone  

New  York  

Ogdensburg  

Plattsburg  

Rochester  

Saranac  Lake. . . . 
Saratoga  Springs. 

Syracuse  

Utica  

Watertown  


j  Albany. 

Binghamton. 

'  Buffalo. 

i 

a 
w 

Jamestown. 

Kingston. 

New  York. 

Plattsburg. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

Utica. 

Watertown. 

147 

299 

206 

391 

57 

120 

189 

245 

145 

95 

176 

147 

205 

59 

244 

162 

194 

306 

151 

78 

100 

147 

299 

205 

164 

72 

356 

399 

388 

76 

154 

204 

206 

206 

59 

i64 

183 

221 

253 

340 

114 

89 

139 

158 

196 

102 

103 

*65 

218 

253 

296 

302 

49 

51 

101 

120 

270 

123 

111 

64 

121 

285 

317 

391 

69 

140 

190 

209 

200 

51 

154 

34 

208 

213 

245 

306 

100 

55 

98 

124 

391 

244 

72 

183 

406 

438 

460 

f  148 

226 

276 

278 

57 

162 

356 

221 

406 

99 

246 

302 

202 

152 

233 

250 

268 

327 

279 

399 

307 

370 

61 

251 

190 

202 

121 

120 

194 

399 

253 

438 

99 

309 

345 

265 

215 

296 

242 

213 

272 

224 

344 

299 

362 

130 

196 

135 

147 

166 

189 

306 

388 

340 

460 

246 

309 

312 

251 

254 

182 

245 

151 

76 

114 

148 

302 

.345 

3i2 

100 

150 

130 

182 

299 

344 

296 

416 

239 

302 

60 

268 

207 

247 

138 

38 

155 

307 

214 

379 

95 

158 

151 

253 

153 

103 

184 

145 

78 

154 

89 

226 

202 

265 

251 

100 

'50 

60 

'si 

69 

95 

100 

204 

139 

276 

152 

215 

254 

150 

81 

176 

147 

206 

158 

278 

233 

296 

182 

130 

69 

Motor  Vehicles  in  New  York  State,  19&0, 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  1920. 

(At  close  of  automobile  year — Secretary  of  State's  figures.) 


Total 

Grand 

Counties. 

Pleasure. 

Omni- 

Com- 

Cars, Inc. 

Total  Fees 

Chauf- 

Motor- 

Total 

bus. 

mercial. 

Exempts . 

on  Cars. 

feurs. 

cycles. 

Receipts. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dollars. 

No. 

No. 

Dolars. 

Bronx  

9,418 

945 

2.598 

13,042 

131,542.75 

9,970 

912 

181,656.25 

43. 126 

1,415 

11,810 

56,696 

553-i9 16.00 

32,217 

2,868 

735,805.75 

New  Yorfe  

54,070 

5,839 

21,893 

82,660 

1,015,901.00 

54,152 

3,114 

1,262,371.50 

16.030 

652 

3,785 

20,651 

180,317.25 

9,561 

1,231 

238,437.00 

4,106 

285 

971 

5,392 

48,942.00 

1,924 

152 

63,074.75 

Tot.  N.  Y.  City 

126,750 

9,136 

41,057 

178,441 

1,930,619.00 

107,284 

8,277 

2,481,345.25 

7,536 

298 

2,231 

10,183 

90,376.50 

2,281 

654 

102,657.50 

3,526 

101 

290 

3,956 

24,457.75 

289 

tos 

29,145.75 

6,929 

176 

1,071 

8,245 

62  ,'678. 50 

1.302 

484 

69,267.75 

4,592 

136 

548 

5,327 

38,532.75 

444 

273 

41,404.50 

4,764 

87 

562 

5,453 

39,440.25 

539 

203 

42,056.25 

6.991 

147 

1.017 

8,228 

60,493.75 

744 

396 

65,398.25 

4,268 

74 

647 

5,016 

38,440.75 

715 

363 

42.416.75 

Chenango  

3,069 

123 

414 

3,642 

26,788.25 

448 

107 

29,241.75 

Clinton  

2,667 

171 

282 

3,140 

23,019.75 

443 

•  138 

25,215.00 

2,836 

129 

555 

3,546 

27  885.50 

611 

297 

31,239.50 

Coi  tland  

2,792 

38 

256 

3,112 

22,478.00 

313 

186 

24,576.25 

3,890 

253 

605 

4,810 

35,005.50 

740 

231 

38,823.00 

5,294 

307 

1.437 

7,082 

58,068.00 

1,590 

395 

65,593.25 

Erie  

37,472 

709 

8,509 

47,177 

391,383.00 

8,917 

2,394 

437,081.75 

"  2,409 

329 

461 

3,215 

26.684.25 

932 

269 

30,806.50 

2,767 

225 

428 

3,453 

26,152.75 

700 

114 

29,290.25 

Fulton  

2,997 

113 

544 

3,690 

28,804.50 

652 

334 

32,672.50 

3,548 

83 

387 

4,060 

28,322.00 

351 

237 

30,558.75 

1,786 

562 

496 

2,862 

26,388.75 

927 

98 

30,787.00 

221 

76 

38 

336 

3,175.25 

141 

5 

3,747.75 

Herkimer  

4,716 

172 

540 

5,483 

40,930.00 

705 

393 

45,326.00 

6,526 

380 

866 

7,876 

60.843.25 

1,359 

530 

67,934.75 

2  169 

106 

218 

2,524 

17,974.50 

281 

45 

19,505.50 

Livingston  

3:868 

95 

413 

4,407 

31,188.25 

251 

98 

32,772.75 

3,424 

132 

350 

3,946 

27,488.00 

395 

163 

29,879.75 

23,226 

457 

3,919 

27,768 

218,831.50 

3,546 

1,943 

239,593.25 

Montgomery. . . . 

3,173 

82 

601 

3,891 

31,487.75 

664 

302 

35,145.75 

12,817 

635 

2,490 

16,110 

142,357.50 

4.940 

704 

167,609.00 

6,691 

157 

1,608 

8,563 

72,051.00 

1,029 

472 

78.284.50 

10,680 

300 

1,634 

12,770 

98,689.75 

1.838 

916 

109,255.00 

Onondaga  

15.087 

175 

2,696 

18,152 

142.182.50 

2,646 

1,219 

155,567.50 

Ontario  

4,936 

121 

675 

5,769 

41.663.25 

491 

236 

44,694.75 

7,642 

486 

1,681 

9,885 

78,118.75 

2.142 

472 

87,696.50 

Orleans  

2,998 

40 

327 

3,406 

23,997.00 

243 

119 

25,451.75 

Oswego  

4,795 

118 

662 

5,643 

39.175.75 

535 

219 

42,239.50 

3,936 

140 

471 

4,593 

33,392.00 

614 

171 

36,768.75 

Putnam  

1,181 

70 

233 

1,497 

11,591.00 

306 

51 

12,900.00 

Rensselaer .  .  r.  .  . 

5,177 

259 

1,281 

6.775 

57,604.75 

1,511 

378 

'  65,247.50 

Rockland  

2,726 

208 

640 

3,621 

32,355.00 

961 

383 

37,491.50 

St.  Lawrence.  . .  . 

6,366 

384 

591 

7,411 

54,454.75 

1,185 

191 

60.016.25 

Saratoga  

3.058 

272 

595 

3,955 

32,195.50 

875 

248 

36,986.00 

Schenectady.  .  .  . 

5.815 

121 

899 

6,887 

53,730.25 

994 

718 

60.599.75 

1;674 

141 

265 

2,089 

io,o/y.  /  o 

270 

47 

Schuyler  

972 

41 

107 

1,130 

8,153.00 

133 

33 

8,791.50 

Seneca  

1,866 

41 

158 

2,073 

13,981.00 

151 

65 

14,741.75 

Steuben  

6,003 

133 

587 

6,789 

47,414.50 

587 

377 

51,196.00 

Suffolk  

10,078 

779 

2.084 

13,119 

103,795.50 

3,285 

488 

117,986.75 

1,966 

930 

455 

3,374 

31,910.00 

1,546 

92 

39,128.75 

Tioga .  

1,707 

52 

162 

1,939 

13,182.00 

155 

88 

14,177.00 

Tompkins  

3,248 

124 

373 

3,772 

27,312.00 

535 

122- 

29,668.25 

Ulster  

4,310 

573 

917 

5,852 

48,330.75 

1,524 

280 

55,601.25 

Warren  

2,200 

208 

332 

2,770 

22,241.25 

593 

110 

24,956.00 

Washington  

2,155 

114 

323 

2,610 

19,885.25 

378 

129 

21,882.00 

Wayne  

4,759 

98 

659 

5,564 

41,348.25 

318 

171 

43,321.75 

Westchester  

20,043 

860 

4,015 

25,097 

216,751.75 

8,360 

858 

256,841.75 

Wyoming  

2.924 

73 

276 

3,299 

22,612.00 

186 

56 

23,817.50 

Yates  

i;889 

38 

182 

2,129 

14,480.50 

159 

48 

15,255.50 

Foreign  

2,688 

184 

1,226 

4,150 

58,162.25 

5,038 

65 

75,637.50 

446,593 

22,572 

97,346 

571.662 

5, 059, 63 6., 50 

181,632 

28,5-31 

5,984,669.50 

Automobile  dealers  in  New  York  State  numbered  2,681  in  March.  1920,  of  whom  820  were  in  New 
York  City.  A  total  of  4,150  foreign  cars  was  registered.  Exempt  cars  numbered  2,725,  of  which  1,085 
were  in  New  York  City. 

By  the  end  of  1920,  over  600,000  automobiles  had  been  licensed  in  New  York  State. 

Deaths  from  autos  in  New  York  State:  (1915)  659,  (1916)  729,  (1917)  837,  (1918)  1,189,  (1919)  1,388, 
including  118  at  railway  grade  crossings. 


AUTO  KILLINGS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Year. 

Man- 
hattan. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Bronx. 

Queens . 

Rich- 
mond. 

Year. 

Man- 
hattan. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Bronx. 

Queens . 

Rich- 
mond. 

1915 

195 
170 

280 
356 

72 
93 
116 
167 

40 
47 

54 
68 

24 
32 
37 
40 

4 
5 
15 
7 

1919  

376 

216 

60 

31 

19 

1916  

1917 

1918  

Total.  . 

1,377 

664 

269 

164 

50 

In  1920  auto  killings  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  15,  inclusive)  were:  New  York  City,  501;  New  York  State,  out- 
side New  York  City,  470. 
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MILEAGE  OF  IMPROVED  ROADS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
(Official  figures  as  of  January,  1920.) 


County. 

Miles. 

Onondaga  

315 

40 

Ontario  

310 

69 

Orange  

212 

46 

Orleans  

446 

64 

403 

61 

Otsego  

142 

62 

67 

95 

Rensselaer  

180 

10 

Rockland ...... 

171 

84 

St.  I^awrence . . . 

1109 

33 

144 

34 

Schenectady .  .  . 

98 

29 

119 

50 

65 

94 

70 

01 

County. 


Albany  

Allegany  

Broome  

Cattaraugus.  . 

Cayuga  

Chautauqua.  . 

Cheraung  

Chenango. . . . 

Clinton  

Columbia  

Cortland  , 

Delaware  

Dutchess  , 

Erie  

Essex  


Miles. 


295.82 
138 . 20 
151.44 
103.27 
257.02 
122.71 
103 . 14 
162 
193 
108.89 
139.80 
205.32 
256.78 
783.84 
166.80 


County. 


Franklin.  .  .  . 

Fulton  

Genesee  

Greene  

Hamilton .... 
Herkimer. . . . 
Jefferson .... 

Lewis  

Livingston. . . 
Madison .... 

Monroe  

Montgomery. 

Nassau  , 

Niagara  

Oneida  


Miles. 


762.42 
389.84 
145.11 
210.01 
756.66 
160.37 
103 . 52 
308.08 
441.54 


County. 


Steuben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga  

Tompkins .  .  . 

Ulster  

Warren  

Washington . , 

Wayne.  

Westchester.. 

Wyoming  

Yates  


Total . 


Miles. 


223.36 
151.67 
297.13 

76.66 
113.90 
266.99 
115.40 

96.54 
296.30 
375.11 

43.51 

46.60 


13453.14 


The  total  expenditures  for  construction  work  during  the  year  1919,  was  $17,761,545.21. 
amount  expended  lor  maintenance  work  during  1919,  was  $6,219,190.47. 


The  total 


GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

(By  John  M.  Clarke,  Director  of  the  State  Museum.) 

The  geological  history  of  New  York  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Precambrian  era,  the  oldest  recogniz- 
able in  the  rocks  of  the  earth.  These  earliest  rocks,  the  Grenville  metamorphosed  sediments  (gneisses, 
marble,  etc.)  are,  however,  not  the  oldest  which  ever  existed  in  the  State.  The  Grenville  rocks  are  exposed 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Hudson  Highlands.  They  prove  that  in  Grenville  time.  Northern,  Eastern 
and  probably  Southwestern  New  York  was  under  the  sea.  After  the  deposition  of  the  Grenville  sediments 
igneous  activity  took  place  on  a  large  scale  and  huge  masses  of  molten  rock  (granite,  anorthosite,  babbro, 
synite)  were  pushed  into  the  sediments  from  below.  Some  time  after  the  whole  Adirondack  region  was 
subjected  to  enormous  pressure  and  intensely  folded,  and  then  the  great  mass  of  Grenville  sediments  was 
upraised  well  above  the  sea. 

At  the  beginning  of  Cambrian  time,  when  organic  life  becomes  first  recognizable  in  the  State,  only 
the  eastern  margin  was  submerged,  but  toward  the  end  (Potsdam  time)  the  sea  covered  the  whole  regioin 
except  the  central  and  northwestern  Adirondacks.  At  the  close  of  Cambrian  time  Northern  New  York 
was,  however,  above  sea  level.  In  the  long  Ordovlcian  period,  during  which  the  Beekmantown,  Chazy, 
Black  River  limestones,  and  the  Utica,  Frankfort  and  Lorraine  shales  and  sandstones  were  deposited,  the 
State  was  most  of  the  time  submerged  under  the  Ordovician  sea,  except  for  the  Adirondack  island.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  the  Green  and  Taconic  Moimtains  arose  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State  and  practically  all  of  Northern,  Central,  Eastern  and  Northeastern  New  York  became  dry  land. 
In  the  following  Silurian  period  were  deposited  the  Medina  and  Oneida  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  the 
Clinton  shale,  sandstone,  limestone  and  iron  ore,  the  Rochester  shale,  the  Lockport  and  Guelph  dolomites, 
the  Salina  shales,  salt  and  waterlime,  etc.  During  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  sea  had  spread  over 
only  Central  and  Western  New  York,  while  during  the  late  Silurian  it  had  extended  over  practically  all  the 
State  west  and  east  of  the  Adirondack  region.  The  strata  of  the  next,  or  Devonian  era,'"comprise  the  whole 
Catskill  and  southwestern  plateau  provinces  and  cover  more  than  a  third  of  the  State.  These  rocks  abound 
in  fossils  and  show  that  the  sea  continued  to  cover  at  least  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  The  sea  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  hardly  came  over  the  boundary  of  the  State  from  Pennsylvania.  At  the  end  of 
Palaeozoic  time  New  York,  except  for  a  small  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  was  raised  during  the  Ap- 
palachian revolution  well  above  the  sea,  never  to  be  invaded  again  until  the  end  of  the  glacial  period.  Dur- 
ing the  long  Mesozoic  period  New  York  was  dry  land;  in  Triassic  time  considerable  volcanic  activity  pre- 
vailed in  Southeastern  New  York,  when  sheets  of  lava  (the  trap  of  the  Palisades)  was  forced  into  non-inarine 
Triassic  beds.  During  the  next  or  Jurassic  period  the  State  was  above  the  sea  and  actively  eroded,  but  in 
the  following  Cretaceous  period  Staten  and  Long  Islands  disappeared  under  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  State,  which  had  been  eroded  nearly  to  a  plain,  was  uplifted  2,009-3,000  feet.  After  this 
time  in  the  Tertiary  period  the  present  drainage  and  relief  of  the  State  were  developed  in  its  major  fea- 
tures. Finally  came  the  glacial  period,  which  enriched  the  State  with  thousands  of  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
It  ended  with  the  Champlain  subsidence,  during  which  the  sea  came  for  the  last  time  into  New  York; 
tiamely,  into  the  Champlain  Basin  and  the  Hudson  Valley.  A  recent  elevation  has  again  drained  these 
regions.   ,   

NEW  YORK  STATE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION   INSURANCE  FUND. 

(Its  condition  as  of  January  1,  1918,  1919  and  1920.)  


Items  Showing  the  Financial  Transactions. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


Assets:  Investments  

Cash  in  bank  

Accrued  interest  

Policyholders'  accdtmts . 


$2,680,155 
382,518 
34,780 
656,808 


$4,308,742 
656,712 
51,741 
436,017 


$5,487,615- 
539,806 
58,638 
529,587 


Total  

Liabilities:    Reserve  for  losses  

Reserve  for  deferred  claim  expenses  . 

Reserve  for  unearned  premiums-  

Other  reserve.  


$3,754,261 
$3,020,862 
90,626 
108,129 
135,982 


$5,453,212 
$3,316,116 
266,011 
157,986 
895,888 


$6,615,646 
$4,640,602 
139,218 
141,664 
845,947 


T6tal  

Summary  of  Year's  Transactions. 

Net  premium  income  

Losses  paid   . 

Medical  

Temporary  total  disability  

Permanent  tot^J  disability  

Permanent  partial  disability   

Dismemberment  

Death,  dependents  

Death,  funeral  expenses  


$3,355,579 


191 
2,694,851 
1,142,411 
209,193 
506,284 
1,376 
15,364) 
280,553  j 
111,814 
17,827 


$4,636,001 

1918. 
$3,332,842 
1,365,217 
207,097 
544,061 
1,308 
440,011 
157,72:^ ) 
15,287  j 


$5,767,431 

1910. 
$3,409,982 
1,596,472 
230,938 
665,014 
2.538 

506,711 
191,271 


New  York  State— Banking  Data. 
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NEW   YORK  STATE   BANKING  STATISTICS. 

(The  data  are  as  of  June  30,  1920.) 
CONDITION  OP  THE  229  STATE  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 


Resources. 
Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz: 

Public  securities  

Private  securities  

Real  estate  owned  , 

Mortgages  owned  

Loans  and  discs,  secured  by  real  estate 
Loans  and  discounts  secured  by  other 

collateral  

LoaiiiJ,  discounts  and  bills  purchased, 

not  secured  

Over  Jriif  ts  

Due  from  trust  co.s,  banks  &  bankers 

Specie  

Other  currency  autli'ized  by  U.S.  laws 

Casii  items  

Due  from  the  Fefleral  Reserve  Bank 

of  N.  Y.,  less  oitsets  

Custoners'  liaiyliity  on  acceptances 

(per  contra,  sea  liaoil3t1es)  

Other  assets  

Add  for  cents  


Total. . 


$146,827,936 
98,233,558 
21,281,453 
17,320,576 
9,577,212 

287,303,093 

454,472,836 
358,858 
63,540,082 
14,874,399 
30,274,442 

163,698,781 

95,075,178 

46,318,120 
11,399,468 
1,025 


$1,460,557,017 


Liabilities. 

Capital  

Surplus  (includ.  all  undivided  profits) 

Preferred  deposits: 

Due  N.  Y.  State  savings  banks .... 
Due  N.  Y.  State  sav.  &  loan  assns, 
credit  unions  and  land  bank.. ... 
Deposits  by  the  State  of  New  York 
Deposits  by  N.  Y.  Supt.  of  Banks. . 
Other  deps.  secured  by  pledge  assets 
Deposits  otherwise  preferred .... 

Due  depositors,  not  preferred  

Due  trust  comps.,  banks  &  bankers 

Bills  payable  

Rediscounts  

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable  at  a  fu- 
ture date  or  authorized  by  commer 
cial  letters  of  credit  

Other  liabilities  

Add  for  cents  


Total. , 


Total  deposits  SI, 2 18,37 1,565 


$53,792,910 
76,303,388 

33,763,(340 

1,200,347 
7,713,802 
619,096 
8,204,753 
1,774,511 
1,111,288,966 
53,806,450 
42,830,356 
10,355,636 


43,817,183 
15,085,533 
446 


$1,460,557,017 


CO  S  UITION  OF  THE  97  TRUST  COMPANIES  IN  THE  STATE. 


Stojk  and  boni  ia vestments,  viz: 

Piiolic  sec'.iritieH  

Pr^  1  ate  securities  

Real  ('State  owned  

Morti^ages  owned  

Loans  <k  di:~3s.  sec  by  bond  &  ratge. 

de.^d  or  otUov  reitl  e^:t-ite  collateral 
Lo.'^is  and  di.^;.".  ^^t:,.  by  c^/  ier  collateral 
LoiiiiS.  disooaiits  and  h\i\s  purchased, 

not  secn.;o<i  by  coiLs  loral  ......... 

OvenV 


Duo  from  truer  co.s.  baulr.s  &  bankers 

Specie  

Otner  currcijcy  au.tli'zed  by  U.  S.  laws 
Cash  items,  viz.:  liilis  <'r  checks  lor  the 

next  day's  clear  g«;  ocher  cash  items 
Due  from  tiic  Fed.  He.s.  Bank  of  New 

York,  less  offsets.  

Customers'  liability  oa  acceptances 

(per  contra,  see  liabilitieiO  * .  . 

Other  avssets  

Add  lor  cents  


Total. , 


$312,517,846 
334,297,659 
55,442,141 
98.670.010 

'  15,185,171 
1,083,549,565 

783,101,972 
481,108 

201,295,831 
13,013,562 
28,317,135 

147,592,550 

223,831,836 

137,321,219 
128,702,881 
49 


$3,563,320,535 


Liabilities. 

Capital  

Surplus  (inchid.  all  undivided  profits) 

Preferred  deposits — Amount  due  N. 

Y.  State  savings  banks  

Amount  due  N.  Y.  State  sav.  &  loan 
assns.,  credit  unions  &  land  bank 
Due  as   executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  receiver,  trustee,  com- 
mittee or  depositary  

Deposits  by  the  State  of  New  York 
Deposits  by  N.  Y.  Supt,  of  Banks . . 
Other  deps.  sec.  by  pledge  of  assets. 
Deposits  otherwise  preferred ...... 

Due  depositors,  not  preferred.  

Amt.  d(ie  trust  co.s,  banks  &  bankers 

Bills  payable  

Rediscounts  

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable  at  a  fu- 
ture (hite  or  authorized  by  commer- 
cial letters  of  credit  

Other  liabilities  

Add  for  cents  


Total  $3,563,320,535 


Total  deposits   $2,838,132.861 


$145,593,600 
20a.355,236 


52,789,970 
721,733 


130,641.372 
20,289,437 
661,848 
74,588,795 
6,134,505 
.2,285,974,065 
266,331,136 
66,473,171 
90,248,099 


139,697,465 
74,819,454 
49 


CONDITION  OF  THE  141  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  NEW   YORK  STATE. 


Bronx ....... 

Broome  

Cayuga  

Clconiung .... 
Columbia .  . .  . 

C'ortland  

Dutchess  

E:-;e  

Greene  

Jefferson  

Kings  

Madison ..... 

Monroe  

Montgomery. . 
Nassau ...... 

New  York.. . . 

Niagara-.'  


Due 
Depositors. 


$103,369,519 
37,941,630 
11.522,024 
12,551,871 
1,409,833 
6,170,680 
4,866,325 
23.093,452 
127,556,408 
4,242,503 
14,111,201 
461,305,563 
4,426,705 
85,494,493 
8,046,005 
3,139,457 
1,184.712,642 
11,564,723 


No.  Open 
Accounts 


147,787 
91,621 
38.273 
25,277 
4.959 
10.564 
11.906 
45.561 
186.258 
7.7"  ~ 
35,702 
735,826 
9.633 
177,r"" 
16,035 
5,548 
1,627,505 
25,106 


County. 


Oneida  

Onondaga. . . . 
Ontario.  ....  . 

Orange  

Oswego  

Putnam  

Queens  

Rensselaer . .  . 
Richmond..  . . 
St.  Lawrence. 
Schenectady. . 

Seneca  

Suffolk  

Tompkins. . . . 

Ulster  

Westchester, . 


Due 
Depositors. 


$23 
4^, 

25! 
11 

1 
33 
12, 
,11 

1 
12 

1. 
19, 

■4, 
23, 
58, 


.783, 
211. 
490 
.446 

,636 
,762 

,786, 
,571 
,983 
,148, 
,386, 
.236, 
785, 
307, 
,613, 
649, 


336 
899 
,033 
,261 
,327 
.080 
,8&2 
,269. 
.322 
.127 
,914 
,133 
964 
,051 
693 
,513 


Total  $2,398,328.941  3,770,482 


Total  resources,  $2,588,320,283;  surplus,  at  market  values  of  securities,  $188,019,663;  at  par  values, 
$268,363,290;  numtmr  of  accounts  opened  or  reopened  during  year.  783,370;  number  of  accounts  closed 
during  year,  591.945;  amount  deposited  in  the  year,  not  including  dividends,  $892,924,032;  amount  with- 
drawn during  year,  $756,704,448;  dividends.  $83,040,734;  average  rate  of  dividend,  4  per  cent. 

PRIVATE  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE. 
The  98  private  bankers  in  the  State  iiad  resources  of  $28,159,294;  capital,  $1,974,000;  surplus,  $5,- 
;)32,394;  due  depositors,  $18,659,819;  total  liabilities,  $28,159,294. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CROPS. 


Year.. 


1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919. . 


I 


Wheat, 


Acres. 


510,000 
520,000 
575,000 
590,000 
605,000 
659,000 
660,000 
610,000 
610,000 
580,000 
565,000 
560,000 
545,000 
525,000 
510,000 
512,000 
525,000 
530,000 
512,000 
527,000 
550,000 
605,000 
700,000 
820,000 
800,000 
820,000 


Bushels. 


14,382,000 
18,512,000 
19,550,000 
18,290,000 
19,965,000 
20,429,000 
21,120,000 
20,130,000 
15,250,000 
14,500,000 
15,424,000 
17,640,000 
19,020,000 
14,175,000 
19,788,000 
18  432,000 
20,108,000 
20,405,000 
19,763,000 
15,020,000 
22,550.000 
24,200,000 
21,000,000 
25,420,000 
28,800,000 
35,260,000 


Dollars. 


8,773,000 
8,330,000 
7,429,-000 
7,316,000 
8,585,000 
9,193,000 
9,926,000 
14,494,000 
10,218,000 
8,700,000 
9,871,000 
10,760,000 
11,222,000 
10,064,000 
15,830,000 
13,640,000 
12,668,000 
15,712,000 
13,834,000 
12,166,000 
18,716.000 
18,876,000 
23,100,000 
50,332,000 
50.400,000 
58,532 


Acres. 


510,000 
510,000 
520,000 
500,000 
540,000 
558,000 
520,000 
630,000 
500,000 
545,000 
460,000 
450,000 
400,000 
320,000 
330,000 
289,000 
355,000 
345,000 
335,000 
340,000 
360,000 
475,000 
400,000 
420,000 
430,000 
534.000 


Bushels.  Dollars. 


7,548,000 
9,231,000 
8,320,000 
10,700,000 
11,448,000 
10,323,000 
9,204,000 
8,253,000 
8,400,000 
9,701,000 
5,198,000 
9,450,000 
8.000,000 
5,536,000 
5,775,000 
6,069,000 
8,414,000 
6,728,000 
5,360,000 
6,800,000 
8,100,000 
11,875.000 
8,400,000 
8,820,000 
7,840,000 
11,178,000 


4,680,000 
6,277,000 
7,322,000 
9,630,000 
8,243,000 
8,258.000 
7,087.000 
6J67,000 
M36.000 
7,858,000 
5,666,000 
8,127,000 
6,560,000 
5,481,000 
5,717,000 
6,737,000 
8,077,000 
6,392,000 
5,306,000 
6,324,000 
8.748.000 
11,994.000 
14.112,000 
18,522,000 
16,856,000 
24,032,000 


Acres. 


1,265,000 
1,370,000 
1,415,000 
1, -385.000 
1,300,000 
1,330.000 
1,410,000 
1,300.000 
1,360,000 
1.360,000 
1.240.000 
1,240,000 
1,240,000 
1,200,000 
1,240.000 
1.303.000 
1,320.000 
1.310,000 
1.192,000 
1,275,000 
1,275.000 
1.340,000 
1,206,000 
1,200.000 
1,260,000 
1.160.000 


Bushels.  Dollars. 


27.956.000 
43.429,000 
46,695,000 
42.935,000 
35,750.000 
41.230.000 
39.339.000 
28,080,000 
54,400.000 
46.240.000 
42.284,000 
42,408,000 
40,052,000 
36,840,000 
37,324,000 
36,745,000 
45,540,000 
38,645,000 
36.714,000 
42,712.000 
40,162,000 
54,270,000 
31.356.000 
42,000,000 
51,660,000 
29,580,000 


10.903,000 
12,160,000 
12,141.000 
11,592.000 
11.082.000 
13.606,000 
12,588,000 
13,478,000 
19,584,000 
18,958,000 
16,068,000 
15,691,000 
16.021.000 
20,000.999 
20,901,000 
18,005,000 
19.127,000 
19,709,000 
15,420,000 
20,075.000 
20,483,000 
24.422,000 
19,441.000 
31,500,000 
43,394.000 
24.551.000 


Year. 


Barley. 


Acres. 


Bushels.  Dollars, 


Rye. 


Acres. 


Bushels.  Dollars. 


Buckwheat. 


Acres. 


300,o6o 
300,000 
285,000 
290,000 
285,000 
330,000 
330.000 
340.000 
330.000 
315.000 
305,000 
300,000 
295.000 
286,000 
280,000 
277,000 
280.000 
274,000 
260.000 
275,000 
315,000 
315,000 
233,000 


Bushels.  Dollars. 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905., 
1900., 
1907., 
1908. 
1909., 
1910., 
1911. 
1912., 
1913., 
1914. 
1915., 
1916., 
1917., 
1918., 
1919  . 


150,000 
120,000 
112,000 
115,000 
115,000 
110,000 
105,000 
95,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
80,000 
80,000 
81,000 
80,000 
82,000 
77,000 
75,000 
85,000 
90,000 
110,000 
125,000 
113,000 


3,750,000 
3,024,000 
2,688,000 
2,530,000 
1.610,000 
3,135,000 
2,793.000 
2,546,000 
2,313,000 
2,367,000 
2,250,000 
2,080,000 
1,984,000 
2,292,000 
2,000,000 
2,132,000 
2.056,000 
2,100,000 
2,720,000 
2,097.000 
3,080.000 
3,938,000 
2,486,000 


1,575,000 
1,452,000 
1.344.000 
1.290,000 
902,000 
1,724,000 
1,536,000 
1,451,000 
1,249,000 
1,302,000 
1,800,000 
1,456,000 
1,369,000 
1,604,000 
1,940,000 
1,450,000 
1,419,000 
1.491,000 
2,040.000 
2,118,000 
4,004,000 
4,962.000 
3,381,000 


200,000 
190,000 
177,000 
165,000 
160.000 
155,000 
145.000 
140,000 
135,000 
130,000 
125,000 
125,000 
131,000 
140,000 
135,000 
128,000 
133,000 
129,000 
150,000 
125,000 
125,000 
112.000 
120,000 


3.700.000 
3.325,000 
2,832,000 
2,492,000 
2.384,000 
2,712,000 
2,204,000 
2,072,000 
2,160.000 
2,288,000 
2,062,000 
2,062,000 
2,227.000 
1.896,000 
2,006.000 
1,60), 000 
1,716,000 
2,032,000 
2,609,000 
2,880,000 
2,376,000 
1,848,000 
1,932,000 


1.776,000 
1,662,000 
1,586,000 
1,396,000 
1,478,000 
1,573,000 
1,344,000 
1,513,000 
1,447,000 
1,487.000 
1.670.000 
1,670,000 
1,782,000 
1,896,000 
2,006,000 
1,605,000 
1,716,000 
2,032.000 
2,609,000 
2,880,000 
4,370,000 
3.179,000 
2,898,000 


5,640,000 
6,600,000 
4,788,000 
3,770,000 
3,990,000 
6,204,000 
5,841,000 
6,222.000 
6,204,000 
5,985,000 
5,795,000 
5,250,000 
6,313,000 
6,864,000 
5,464,000 
6,593,000 
4,004,000, 
6,302,000 
4,940,000 
3,300,000 
5,670,000 
4,725,000 
5,126,000 


2,087,000 
2,640,000 
2,155,000 
2,224,000 
2,274,000 
3,536,000 
3,446,000 
3,671,000 
3,784,000 
3,531,000 
3,535,000 
3,675,000 
4,798,000 
4,736,000 
4.354,000 
4.220.000 
3.243.000 
4,790,000 
3,952,000 
4,026,000 
9,072,000 
8,269,000 
7,433.000 


Year. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Dollars. 


Hay. 


Acres. 


Tons. 


Dollars. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
190S 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


430,000 
480,000 
440,000 
410,000 
390,000 
396,000 
395,000 
395,000 
410,000 
400,000 
440,000 
435,000 
410,000 
405,000 
394,000 
394,000 
395,000 
375,000 
360,000 
360.000 
367.000 
355,000 
320.000 
400,000 
380,000 
363,000 


33,110,000 
58,560,000 
39,160,000 
25,420,000 
28,470,000 
34,848,000 
31,995,000 
30,810,000 
27,060,000 
35,600,000 
40,920.000 
30,4.50,000 
43,050,000 
39,690,000 
32,308,000 
47,280.000 
40,290,000 
27.750,000 
38,160.000 
26,640,000 
63.215,000 
22,010,000 
22,400,000 
38.000,000 
37,240,000 
39.567,000 


15,893,000 
13,469,000 
12,140,000 
17,031,000 
11,Q57,000 
13,939,000 
14,398,000 
21,875,000 
15,965,000 
19,936,000 
22,097,000 
21,315,000 
21,094,000 
22,623,000 
24,231,000 
23,640,000 
19,339,000 
24,975,000 
22,133,000 
21,312,000 
23,415,000 
18,048,000 
35,392,000 
49,400,000 
45,433,000 
57,372,000 


5,600,000 
5,050,000 
4,700,000 
4,880,000 
5,100,000 
4,939,000 
4,806,000 
5,050,000 
5,000,000 
4,800,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,760,000 
4,721,000 
4,780,000 
4,720,000 
4,720,000 
4,700,000 
4,653,000 
4,225,000 
4,350,000 
4,332,000 
4,300,000 
4,386,000 


6,552.000 
3,686,000 
3.807,000 
6,588,000 
7,140,000 
5,137;000 
3,888,000 
6,565,000 
6,700,000 
6,048,000 
6,460,000 
6,175,000 
6,080.000 
5,938,000 
5,700.000 
4,957,000 
6,310,000 
4,814,000 
5,900,000 
5,358,000 
5,684,000 
6,492,000 
7,047,000 
6,325,000 
5,375,000 
0,579,000  I 


63,292,000 
50,498,000 
45,836,000 
54,351,000 
41,055,000 
53,682,000 
64,626.000 
69,458,000 
70,551,000 
66,286.000 
67,442,000 
64,096,000 
73,568,000 
92,039,000 
69,825,000 
70,389,000 
86,447,000 
,  86,171,000 
'  87,910,000 
81,977,000 
81,526.000 
86,224.000 
83,859,000 
95,508,000 
109,650,000 
134.870.000 


New  York  State — Forest  Preserve, 
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THE   NEW  YORIC  STATE  FOREST  PRESERVE. 

(Specially  prepared  for  the  Almanac  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.) 

New  York  State's  great  Forest  Preserve  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1S85.  It  includes 
large  areas  in  the  two  great  forested  sections  of  the  State,  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains.  Article 
7,  Section  7,  of  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1894,  assured  its  integrity  for  all  time.  It  provided  that 
"The  lands  of  the  State,  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  constituting  the  forest  preserve  as  now  fixed  by 
law,  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest  land.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or  be  taken  by  any 
corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  shall  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  destroyed.  But  the  Legis- 
lature may  by  general  laws  provide  for  the  use  of  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  of  such  lands  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  reservoirs  for  municipal  water  supply,  for  the  canals  of  the  State,  and  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  streams.  Such  reservoirs  shall  be  constructed,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State,  but  such  work 
shall  not  be  undertaken  until  after  the  bouidaries  and  high  flow  lines  thereof  shall  have  been  accurately 
surveyed  and  fixed,  and  after  public  notice,  hearing  and  determination  that  such  lands  are  required  for  such 
public  use.  The  expense  of  any  such  improvements  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  public  and  private  property 
and  municipalities  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  received." 

The  objects  for  which  the  Forest  Preserve  were  established  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

First — Forests  are" the  great  donservers  of  water  supply.  The  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  ground  and  the  soft  sponge-like  duff  of  the  forest,  floor  hoards  the  water 
from  melting  snow  and  from  rain,  allowing  it  to  run  gradually  into  the  brooks  and  rivers.  The  streams  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  shrunk  as  the  forests  have  been  cut  away,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country  the 
water  courses  have  diminished  from  the  same  cause. 

Second — Forests  increase  the  fall  of  rain.  As  the  moisture  laden  winds  from  the  lakes  and  ocean  sweep 
over  them,  their  lower  temperature  precipitates  the  vapor  as  rain  or  snow.  Thus  the  forests  are  not  only 
conservers  of  water  supply  but  are  also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  actual  producers  of  water  supply. 

Third — Forests  are  great  equalizers  of  climate  and  temperature.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  localities  which  have  the  most  equable  climates,  which  are  most  free  from  violent  winds,'  from  periods  of 
drought,  and  from  excessive  heat  and  cold,  are  the  sections  which  have  a  considerable  forest  cover  over  them 
or  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Fourth — Because  of  the  pace  of  our  modern  civilization,  forests  have  become  invaluable  as  recreation 
grounds  for  all  the  people.  In  fact  their  use  for  this  purpose  has  increased  so  tremendously  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  a  forest  preserve  should  be  maintained.  For- 
ested regions  are  also  important  as  sanitary  and  health  resorts,  and  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  game. 

Fifth — Without  preservation  of  the  forest  under  State  ownership,  the  supply  of  timber  for  the  future  will 
be  seriously  endangered.  Private  ownership  of  forest  land  has  proved  almost  universally  to  be  wasteful 
and  to  lead  ultimately  to  complete  denudation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Forest  Preserve,  the  State  of  New  York  has  soent  15,136,845  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  its  extension.  In  addition  large  areas  of  other  land  have  been  acquired  by  tax  sales, 
with  the  result  that  January  1,  1920,  the  area  of  the  Forest  Preserve  in  both  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
Mountains  aggregated  1,886,550  acres. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  Forest  Preserve  is  exercised  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  which  has  charge, 
besides,  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Saratoga  Springs,  the  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  the  Cuba  Reservation, 
and  the  John  Brown  Farm  in  the  Town  of  North  Elba,  Essex  County.  Besides  administrative  control 
over  this  property,  the  commission  also  has  entire  charge  of  the  fighting  of  forest  fires  upon  both  public  and 
privately  owned  land  in  the  large  forested  regions. 

For  the  prompt  detection  of  forest  fires,  fifty-two  observation  stations  are  maintained  uoon  mountain 
tops  throughout  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills.  All  of  these  stations  are  connected  by  telephone  hues  with 
the  ranger  headquarters.  Observers  are  on  duty  at  these  stations  throughout  tue  entire  dry  season  from 
Spring  until  Fall.  A  force  of  sixty-five  forest  rangers  and  five  district  rangers  is  also  maintained,  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  the  State  owned  land  and  the  fighting  of  fires  upon  both  State  and  private  land. 

The  work  of  reforestation  of  State  land  and  the  raising  of  trees  for  the  reforestation  of  private  land  is 
also  conducted  by  the  commission.  For  this  purpose  six  nurseries  are  maintained,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  30,000,000  trees  and  an  annual  production  of  10,000,000.  Approximately  5,000  acres  of  State  land  are 
reforested  each  year.  Trees  are  sold  to  private  landowners  at  the  cost  of  production,  to  municipalities  at 
50  cents  per  thousand,  and  are  furnished  to  State  institutions  without  charge. 

The  sections  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains  upon  which  it  is  most  important  for  the  State 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  forest  cover  have  been  defined  by  law  and  are  known  as  the  Ad- 
irondack and  Catskill  Parks.  They  are  bounded  by  a  line  called  the  blue  line.  Within  these  parks  approxi- 
mately one-iialf  of  the  land  is  still  privately  owned.  Part  of  the  land  of  the  Forest  Preserve  lies  outside  of 
the  park  lines,  and  thus  the  park  lines,  which  run  through  both  State  and  private  land,  are  simply  lines  to 
designate  the  most  vital  sections  of  the  mountain  regions.  Extensive  lumbering  operations  upon  much 
of  the  land  within  the  park  lines  are  endangering  the  water  sheds,  and  this  led  to  a  referendum  vote  in  1916 
for  the  authoriiiation  of  a  bond  issue  of  $7,500,000  for  purchase  of  additional  land  to  be  added  to  the  Forest 
Preserve.  The  proposition  passed  by  a  large  majority  and  the  Conservation  Commission  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  expenditure  of  this  sum.  The  Legislature  in  1917  appropriated  $2,500,000  of  the  bond  issue  for 
immediate  use.  The  recommendations  of  the  Conservation  Commission  are  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Land  Office,  who  act  with  the  Conservation  Commission  in  finally  deciding  oh  purchases. 

it  is  conservotively  estimated  that  the  Forest  Preserve  is  now  worth,  if  it  should  be  placed  on  the  market, 
at  least  $40,000,000,  thus  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  approximately  800  per  cent,  over  its  cost  to  the 
State: 

Investigations  made  by  the  Conservation  Commission  indicate  that  investment  in  hotels,  boarding  houses 
and  other  facilities  for  the  care  of  Summer  visitors  in  the  Forest  Preserve  regions,  the  amount  of  money  an- 
nually expended  in  caring  for  these  people,  the  money  spent  by  vacationists,  and  the  number  of  persons  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  of  caring  for  Summer  visitors,  far  exceed  in  amount  similar  figures  for  the  lum- 
ber industry,  thus  indicating  that  the  chief  business  in  the  Forest  Preserve  regions  has  now  come  to  be  that 
of  caring  for  vacationists. 

For  such  a  business  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains  are  incomparable.  They  are  covered  almost 
everywhere  with  the  native  trees  of  North  America — pine  spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  cedar,  tamarack,  beech 
birch,  maple,  and  the  other  less  important  deciduous  trees.  Even  on  many  of  these  areas  that  have  been 
devastated  in  the  past,  these  trees  are  returning. 

Under  a  careful  system  of  game  protection  the  fauna  native  to  the  woods  is  preserved,  and  in  manj 
respects  is  increasing.  Chief  among  the  large  animals  are  deer  and  bears.  Beaver,  which  had  become 
extinct,  were  reintroduced  to  the  Adirondacks  in  1905  and  have  since  spread  over  every  section  of  the  woods 
They  have  also  been  Introduced-in  the  Catskills  and  are  becoming  more  abundant  there.  In  1915,  througl 
co-operation  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective' Order  of  Elks,  a  carload  of  elk  from  Yellowstone  Park  were 
liberated  in  the  Adirondacks.  Among  other  .common  animals,  many  of  which  furnish  a  large  amount  ol 
fur,  should  be  mentioned  the  fox,  mink,  otter,  marten,  weasel,  fisher,  coon,  and  muskraO 

The  lakes  and  streams,  which  are  annually  stocked  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  contain  brool 
trout,  lake  trout,  rainbow  trout,  brown  trout,  largemouth  and  smallmouth  black  baas,  great  northern  pik€ 
pickerel,  perch,  bullheads,  and  many  of  the  other  coarser  fishes. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  MUSEUM. 

(Prepared  by  the  Museum  for  the  Almanac.) 
The  title,  New  York  State  Museum,  is  the  statutory  name  of  a  scientific  research  organization.  His- 
torically it  is  the  outcome  of  the  great  Natural  History  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York  organized  in  1836. 
The  nucleus  of  these  now  extensive  collections  are  the  scientific  materials  brought  together  during  the  exist- 
ence of  that  survey.  Under  the  present  statute  the  "New  York  State  Museum"  includes  the  work  of  the 
State  Geologist  and  his  associates,  who  together  form  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York: 
that  of  the  State  Botanist  and  his  stafi;  of  the  State  Entomologist  and  his  staff:  the  Zoologist  and  the  Archaeo- 
logist. The  museum  collections,  as  such,  originate  partly  from  the  materials  acquired  for  the  researches 
of  these  officials  and  partly  from  special  additions  made  to  exemplify  the  resources  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  State  Museum  is  alternately  known  as  the  Department  of  Science  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and,  as  such,  is  under  the  administrative  control  of-  that  university.  The  collections  of  the  museum 
are  arranged  on  a  floor  space  of  about  100,000  square  feet  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  State  Education  Building 
at  Albany.  These  collections  form  what  ha?  been  planned  and  worked  out  as  an  essentially  State  or  pro- 
vincial museum  exhibiting  the  natural  resources  of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  mineral  wealth,  geological 
history,  and  aboriginal  culture  of  New  York  State.  It  has  not  planned  to  receive,  nor  does  it  especially 
vyelcome,  material  from  outside  the  State,  unless  this  is  adapted  to  illuminate  the  scientific  problems  of  the 
Stat«  itself.  The  collections  are  open  free  on  every  week  day,  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  on  Sundays,  October 
1  to  May  1,  2  to  5  P.  M. 

Hall  of  Minerals — The  general  collection  of  about  5,000  specimens  is  supplemented  by  a  very  extensive 
and  complete  collection  of  minerals  from  New  York  State,  probably  the  best  in  existence.  There  are  prob- 
ably in  this  hall  about  14,000  specimens  on  exhibition. 

Hall  of  GeoSo^iy — The  collections  here  illustrate  the  rock  structure  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State, 
especially  the  application  of  minerals,  ores  and  rocks  to  commerce  and  the  industrial  arts. 

Hall  of  Fossils — This  hall  includes  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  and  the  long  continued  researches 
Of  the  Geological  Survey  have  made  the  collection  of  invertebrate  fossils,  and  the  corresponding  classifica- 
tion of  the  rocks  of  New  York,  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  world.  The  use  of  restorations  of  extinct 
animal  life,  with  relief  maps,  reconstructions,  &c.,  has  helped  to  visualize  the  appearance  of  these. 

Hall  of  Zooioi^y — The  animal  life  of  New  York  is  exhibited  in  this  hall,  the  larger  mammals  In  habitat 
groups  and  the  smaller  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles  and  mollusks  in  extensive  series  of  well-mounted  speci- 
mens. The  collection  of  birds  eggs  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America.  This  section  also  contains  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  insects,  arranged  to  illustrate  their  economic  relations  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  The 
section  of  Botany  maintains  an  herbarium  of  upward  of  100,000  specimens  of  New  York  plants. 

Halls  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology — These  contain  six  large  groups  representing  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  their  natural  state,  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  These  figures 
have  been  cast  from  the  best  available  representatives  among  the  surviving  Iroquois  and  mounted  amid 
actual  accessories  and  against  painted  backgrounds.  They  depict  the  hunt,  warfare,  council  ceremony, 
industries  and  agriculture  of  the  New  York  aborigines.  The  collections  of  relics  of  Indian  life  In  New  York 
are  the  most  extensive  in  existence,  and  these  Collections,  with  the  groups  referred  to,  fill  the  mezzanine  floors. 

Publications: — The  museum  issues  general  and  special  publications  on  the  natural  resources  of  th  State, 
in  the  form  of  bulletins,  memoirs  and  annual  reports.  These  now  number  about  350  and  each  can  be  ob- 
tained on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  museum  owns  three  parcels  of  real  estate,  presented  by  citizens  for  preserving  their  geological 
interest:  1 — The  Clark  Reservation  near  Syracuse,  a  tract  of  104  acres  characterized  by  Its  extraordinary 
display  of  .  abandoned  cataracts  and  gorges  produced  by  the  flow  of  the  post-glacial  waters;  2 — Stark's 
Knob  Reservation,  or  Volcano,  near  Schuylerville;  3 — The  Lester  Park,  or  Cryptozoon  Ledge  In  the  town 
of  Greenfield,  west  of  Saratoga  Springs.    The  Legislature  grants  $55,000  a  year  for  maintenance. 


LAKES  IN   NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  great  northern  lakes,  viz.:  Ontario,  Erie  and  Champlain,  are  partly  in  this  State.  Lake  George, 
south  of  Lake  Champlain,  communicates  with  it  by  a  short  outlet.  It  is  37  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  seven 
broad,  and  embosoms  more  than  200  Islets.  Its  waters  are  so  clear  and  transparent  that  the  bottom  Is  visible 
at  almost  any  depth;  and  on  each  side  it  is  skirted  with  mountains,  abounding  in  romantic  scenery.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  which  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  Rivers,  and  being  connected  by  canals  and  rail- 
roads, afford  facilities  to  transportation.    These,  with  their  extent,  &c.,  are  as  follows: 


Lake. 

Length 
Miles. 

Breadth 
Miles. 

Lake. 

Length 
Miles. 

Cazenovia  .... 

22 
4 
9 
5 
5 

4     to  6 

 1 

1     to  2 

 I'A 

 2 

Skaneateles.  .  . 

15 
12 
4 
40 
40 

Canaderaga. .  . 
Otlsco  

Cayuga  

Seneca  

Breadth 
Miles. 


to  1 
.  .  .1 


1  to 
to  4 


Lake. 


Crooked  

Canandaigua.. 

Hemlock  

Conesus  

,  Chautauqua . . 


Length 
Miles. 


9 
13 


Breadth 
Miles. 


 l}4 

1     to  1 H 

 1 

 1 

1     to  3 


HUDSON   RIVER   ICE   HARVEST  SINCE  1901. 


Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1919-20 
1918-19 
1917-18 
1916-17 

1,237,400 
82.2S3 
2,537,482 
2,001,150 

1915-16 
1914-15 
1913-14 

1,398,591 
1,938,149 
1,202.166 

1912-13 
1911-12 
1910-11 
1909-10 

2,853,120 
2.262,593 
2,206,984 
1,876,502 

1908-9 
1907-8 
1906-7 
1905-6 

2,539,941 
3,549,354 
1,672,188 
3.572,371 

1904-5 
1903-4 
1902-3 
1901-2 

3,661,800 
2,-595.110 
3,934,100 
4.606.800 

Of  the  1919-20  crop.  15,000  tons  were  cut 
tons  on  lakes  and  ponds. 


bove  Albany;  1,130,162  tons  below  Albany;  and  92,247 


DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ICE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manhattan,  5,515  tons;  Bronx,  1,950  tons;  Brooklyn,  5,435  tons;  Queens,  1,820  tons;  Richmond^ 
365  tons:  total  fop^ity,  14,985  tons. 

According  to  H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Natural  Ice  Association  of  America: ^'No  ice 
iias  been  harvested  on  the  rivers  of  Maine  for  other  than  local  use  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  cost 
of  transportation  from  Maine  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  forbids  the  use  of  the  ice.  in  those  places." 


New  York  City — Municipal  Officials. 


(Sfobtrnmnit  of  t\)t 

Mayor— (City  Hall)  John  F.  Hylan  ($15,000). 
rfiiary— Auguatin  KeUy  ($4,800). 

Accounts — Commissioners  of. 
(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 
Commissioner — David  Hirshfield  (S7,500).  DepU' 
«es— Henry  H.  Klein  ($5,000)  and  W.  D.  Loudoun 
($4,000). 

Board  of  Aldermen. 

(City  Hall.) 

President — F.  H.  La  Guardia,  R.  ($7,500).  City 
Clerk— V.  J.  Scully  ($7,000). 

Members  ($2,000  each),  by  Aldermanic  Districts. 

ManJiattan — 1,  Bernard  E.  Donnelly,  D.;  2, 
Michael  Stapleton,  D.;  3,  Stephen  F.  Roberts,  D.; 

4,  Louis  Zeltner,  D.  and  R.;  5,  John  F.  McCourt, 
D.;  6,  Abraham  Beckerman,  S.;  7,  Charles  A.  , 
McManus,  D.:  8,  Moritz  Graubard,  R.;  9,  Thomas 
H.  O'Kane,  D.;  10,  Wm.  P.  Kenneally,  D.;  11, 
William  F.  Quinn,  D.;  12,  William  T.  Collins,  D.; 
13,  James  J.  Sullivan,  D.;  14,  Thomas  M.  Farley, 
D.;  15,  Maurice  A.  Burke,  R.;  16,  Edward  Cassidy, 
D.;  17,  CliCEord  S.  Bostwick,  R.;  18,  John  N.  Knoessel, 
D.;  19,  Jacob  W.  Friedman,  R.;  20,  Timothy  J. 
Sullivan,  D.;  21,  Louis  F.  Cardani,  R.;  22,  Charles 
Novello,  R.:  23,  Bruce  M.  Falconer,  R.;  24,  Charles 
J.  McGillick.  D.;  25,  Samuel  R.  Morris,  D.  and  R.; 
26,  George  W.  Harris,  R.;  27,  Charles  H.  Roberts,  R. 

Bronx— 28,  Edward  W.  Curley,  D.;  29,  Peter 
Schweikert,  D.;  30,  James  M.  Fitzpatrick,  D.;  31, 
James  R.  Ferguson,  D.:  32,  Alexander  Braunstein, 

5.  ;  33,  Charles  A.  Buckley,  D.;  34,  Rudolph  Hannoch, 
D.-,  35/  Thomas  W.  Martin,  D. 

Brooklyn — 36,  Arthur  V.  Gorman,  R.;  37,  Patrick 
H.  Larney,  D.:  38,  Frank  A.  Cunningham,  D.;  39, 
Francis  D.  McGarey,  D.;  40,  John  Wlrth,  R.;  41, 
Samuel  Schmalheiser,  R.;  42,  James  J.  Molen,  D.; 
43,  George  J,  Joyce,  D.;  44,  Charles  W.  Dunn,  D,; 

45,  Augustus  Ferrand,  R.,  46  

47,  Thomas  F.  Layden,  R.;  48,  John  Gabriel,  R.; 
49,  Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  D.;  50,  Pater  J.  McGuniness, 
D.;  51,  Archie  C.  Ketchum;  52,  Fred  Smith,  R.; 
53.  John  J.  Keller,  R.;  .54,  John  T.  Moehringer, 
R.;  55,  Charles  Mueller,  R.;  56,  B.  C.  Vladeck,  S.; 
57,  Charles  Haubert,  D,;  58,  Charles  J.  Moore,  R.; 
59,  Abriaham  I.  Shiplacoff,  S. 

Queens — 60,  Samuel  J.  Burden,  D.;  61;  Hugh 
A.  Alwell,  D.:  62,  Frank  J.  Schmitz,  D.;  63,  Charles 
A.  Post,  R.;  64,  William  B.  Hazlewood,  R. 

Richmond — 65,  Walter  T.  Warren,  D.;  66,  John 
J.  O'Rourke,  D.;  67,  Edward  Atwell,  D. 

Borougli  Presidents. 
(City  Hall,  Manhattan;  other  Borough  Halls.) 

Manhattan — Henry  H.  Curran  ($10,000).  Secretary 
of  Borough — C.  H.  Woodward  ($5,000). 

Bronx — Henry  Bruckner  ($10,000).  Secretary  of 
Borough — August  W.  Glatzmayer  ($3,500). 

Brooklyn — Edward  Riegelmann  ($10,000).  Secre- 
tary of  Borough — Sarah  Stephenson  ($4,250) . 

Queens — Maurice  E.  Connolly  ($10,000).  Secretary 
of  Borough — Joseph  Flanagah  ($4,000). 

Richmond — Calvin  D.  Van  Name  ($10,000).  Sec- 
retary of  Borough — George  F.  Egbert  ($3,000). 
Child  Welfare— Board  of. 
(City  Hall,  Manhattan.) 

President — Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  Vice-President — 
Rev.  W.  A.  Courtney.  Other  Members — F.  P. 
Cunnion,  Mrs.  Wm.  Einstein,  Mrs.  Matthew  Figuelra, 
P.  J.  Menahan,  Mrs.  S,  McKee  Smith,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Smith,  Mary  A.  Frasca,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Sirovieh. 
The  board  serves  without  salary.  Exec.  Sec. — 
Wm.  L.  Kavanagh, 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 
President — Morris  Cukor.    Commissioners  ($5,000 
each) — William  Drennan  and  Thomas  R.  Kiililea. 
Secretary — Charles  I.  Stengle.     Chief  Examiner — 
Thomas  C.  Murray.  Chief  Clerk — George  H.  Eberle. 

Correction — Department  of. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.)  ' 
Commissioner — James    A.     Hamilton  ($7,500). 

Deputy — William  Dalton.    Secretary— H.  L.  Tudor. 

Secretary  to  Commission — Mary  C.  Murtha  ($2,500). 
Manhattan — City  Prison  (Tombs)  is  at  Centre 

and  FrankUn  Sts.    The  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse 


©ttfi  of  Hciu  ¥orfe. 

Secretary — John  F.  Sinnott  ($6,500).    ExecuW^,  Sec- 


\  are  on  Blackwell's  Island,  East  River.    The  1- 
nicipal  Farm  is  on  Riker's  Island,  upper  East  H:vf:r. 
The  Reformatory  Prison  is  on  Hart's  Island,  uopcr 
East  River. 

Brooklyn — City  Prison  is  at  No.  149  Raymond  St. 

Queens — City  Prison  is  in  rear  of  the  Court 
House,  Long  Island  City. 

New  Hampton  Farms  (N.  Y.  C.  Reformatory) 
is  at  New  Hampton,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Docks — Department  of. 

(Pier  A.  North  River.) 

Commissioner — Murray  Hulbert  ($7,500).  First 
Deputy — Michael  Cosgrove.  Second  Deputy — H.  A. 
Meyer.  Chief  Clerk — Jas.  MoKenzie  ($5,000).  Auditor 
— J.  M.  Phelan.  Chief  Engineer — T.  F.  Keller. 
Supt.  of  Docks — L.  H.  Harrison. 

Education — Department  of. 
(Manhattan,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St.;  Brooklyn, 

131  Livingston  St.,  Plaza  5580.) 

President — Anning  S.  Prall  (no  salary).  Vice- 
President — Frank  D.  Wilsey  (BrtJtix,  no  salary). 
Other  members  of  the  Board  (no  salary) — Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Murray  and  M.  S.  Stern,  Manhattan: 
Dr.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  Brooklyn:  George  J.  Ryan, 
Queens;  Arthur  S.  Somers,  Brooklyn.  Secretary — A, 
Emerson  Palmer.  Chief  Clerk — Thomas  A.  Dillon. 
Supt.  of  School  Buildings — C.  B,  J.  Snyder.  Supt.  of 
School  Supplies — Patrick  Jones.  Supt.  of  Schools — 
William  L.  Ettinger.  Auditor — Henry  M.  Cook. 
Director  of  Attendance — John  W.  Davis.  Supt.  of 
Plant  Operation — R.  W.  Rodman. 

Elections — Board  of. 
(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Bronx,  442  E. 

149th  St.;  Brooklyn,  26  Court  St.;  Queens,  62 

Jaxjkson  Ave.) 

President — John  R.  Voorhis.  Secretary — Charles 

E.  Heydt.  Other  Members — James  Kane,  Jacob  A. 
Livingston.  The  members  get  $6,000  eacn  a  year. 

Finance — Department  of. 

Headquarters — Municipal  Building.  Receivers  of 
Taxes  Offices — Manhattan,  Municipal  Building; 
Bronx,  177th  St.  and  Arthur  Ave.:  Brooklyn,  503 
Fulton  St.;  Queens,  5  Court  Sq.,  L.  I.  City;  Rich- 
mond, Borough  Hall,  St.  George.  Assessments  and 
Arrears  Offices — Same  a«  Receivers  of  Taxes.  Cham- 
berlain— Municipal  Building. 

City  Comptroller — Charles  L.  Craig  ($15,000^ 
Deputies — Arthur  J.  Philbin,  Frank  J.  Priai.  ><ec. 
to  Dept. — Chas.  F.  Kerrigan  ($7,000).  Chief 
Auditor — David  E.  Kemlo.  Chief  Accountaai — 
Duncan  MacTnnes  ($8,000) .   Chief  Clerk — Valentine 

F.  Keller  ($3,560).  Receiver  of  Taxes — Wm.  C. 
Hecht  ($5,000).  Collector  of  CUy  Revenue — Timothy 
Moynahan. 

Fire  Departments  ' 

(Manhattan,  Munic.  Bldg.;  Brooklyn.  365  Jay  St.) 

Commissioner — Thomas  J.  Drennan  ($7,500). 
Deputies — Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Richmond,  Jose-oh 
M.  Hanon;  Brooklyn,  Wm.  F.  Thompson.  Fire 
Chief — John  Kenlon.  Deputy  Chief — Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  John  0*Hara.  Chief  Fire  Marshal — ^Thomas 
P.  Brophy.  Deputy  Fire  Marshal — John  P.  Prial 
($3,600).   Secretary  to  the  Dept. — James  A.  Mackey. 

Health — Department  of. 
(Manhattan,  505  Pearl  St.  (general  headquarters) ; 
Bronx,  3731  3d  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  Willoughby  and 
Fleet  Sts.;   Queens,   372   Fulton  St.,  Jamaica; 
Richmond,  514  Bay  St.,  Stapleton.) 
Commissioner — Royal  S.  Copeland,  M.  D.  ($7,500). 
Deputy — Frank  J.  Monaghan,  M.  D.    Secretary  to 
the  Dept. — Chas.  L.  Kohler. 

Law  Department. 
(Manhattan,   Municipal   Building;   Brooklyn,  153 
Pierrepont  St.    Street  Openings  Bureau — Manliat- 
tan.  Municipal  Building;    Brooklyn,  166  Mon- 
tague St.;  Queens,  Borough  Hall. 3 
Corporation  Counsel— JoYin  P.  O'Brien  <$15,000). 
Secretary — Joseph  H.  Johnston.  -  Assistants — Chas 
D.  Olendorf,  Geo.  P.  Nicholson  ($8,500),  W.  H.  King 
($7,500),  John  F.  O'Brien  ($7,500).    Librarian — 
Jas.  M.  Valles.    Chief  Clerk — John  H.  Greener. 
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Brooklyn,  Chief  Asst.  Corp.  Counsel — Wm.  B.  Carswell 
(SIO.OOO).  Brooklyn,  Chief  Clerk— S.  K.  Probasco. 
Bureau  for  Recovery  of  Penalties — Joseph  I.  Berry, 
chief.  Bureau  for  Collection  of  Arrears  of  Personal 
Taxes — Chief,  Emmet  J.  Murphy.  Bureau  of  Street 
Opening — Chief,  Joe!  J.  Squier.  Chief  in  Brooklyn — 
Joseph  A.  Solovei.  In  Queens — Joseph  G.  Mathews 
(S5.000). 

Markets — Department  of. 

(Municipal  Building.) 
Commissioner — Edwin  J.  O'Malley  (S7,500). 

Marriage  License  Bureau. 
(Municipal  Building  and  Borough  Halls.) 

Parole  Commission. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 
Chairman — B.  De  N.  Cruger  ($7,500).  Members — 
Michael  Fogarty  and  F.  A.  Lord.  The  ex-offlcio 
members  are  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and 
the  Police  Commissioner.  Secretary — T.  R.  Minnick. 
Chief  Parole  Officer — Jas.  J.  Flynn. 

Parks — Department  of. 

(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Brooklyn,  Litch- 
field Mansion,  Prospect  Park;  Bronx,  Zbrowski 
Mansion,  Claremont  Park;  Queens.  The  Overlook, 
Forest  Park,  Richmond  Hill ) 
President  of  Board  (and  Commissioner  for  Man- 
hattan and  Richmond) — F.  D.  Gallatin.   The  other 
Commissioners  are:  Brooklyn,  John  N.  Harman; 
Bronx,   Joseph   P.   Hennessy;   Queens,   Albert  C. 
Benningesi^  Secretary  to  the  Dept. — Willis  Hpliy. 

Plant  and  Structures — Department  of. 
(Otfices:  Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Brooklyn, 
179  Washington  St.) 

Commissioner — Grover  A.  Whalen  ($7,500).  Dep- 
uty— John  Mara.    Chief  Engineer — Edw.  A.  Byrne. 

Police  Department 

(Manhattan,  240  Centre  St.;  Brooklyn,  70  Poplar 
8t-;  Queens,  Jamaica.) 

Commissioner — Richard  E.  Enright  ($7^500).  Dep- 
uW:.s — First,  John  A.  Leach;  second,  John  Daly; 
third.  Jos.  A.  Faurot;  fourth,  John  J.  Cray;  fifth,' 
Special  Deputy  Commissioners  (no 
pay) — Rodman  Wanamaker,  John  A.  Harriss,  T. 
Coieman  du  Pont,  Allan  A.  Ryan,  John  N.  Shaw, 
Edmond  A.  Guggenheim,  Carleton  Simon.  Chief'' 
Inspector— W .  J.  Lahey.  Borough  Inspector — Thomas 
H.  Murphy.  Detective  Bureau  Inspectors — J.  D. 
Coughlin.  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner — William 
Gillespie.  Secretary  to  the  Dept. — F.  P.  Nicklas 
($3,800).  Chief  Clerk — R.  K.  Walsh.  Chaplains — 
L.  H.  Bracken,  A.  Blum,  J.  J.  Coogan,  J.  A.  Wade, 
and  W.  G.  Ivie  ($1,830), 

Public  Service  Commission — First  Dist. 

(49  Lafayette  St.,  Manhattan.) 
This  is  a  part  of  the  State  and  not  of  the  City 
Government  and  is  put  here  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence. 

Public  Service  Commissioner — Alfred  M.  Barrett 
($15,000).  Deputy  Commissioners — M.  T.  Donnelly 
and  Chas.  V.  Halley,  Jr.  ($7,500).  Secretary — 
James  B.  Walker  ($6,000) .  Chief  of  Transit  Bureau — 
Alex  Bassett  ($6,000).  Chief  Statistician — A.  F. 
Weber  ($7,500) ,  Counsel— Tevrence  Farley  ($10,000) . 
Chief  Gas  Engineer — William  Merrifleld  ($5,000). 
Electrical  Engineer — R.  H.  Nexsen  ($3,600). 

Office  of  Transit  Construction  Commissioner. 

(49  Lafayette  St.,  Manhattan.) 

The  Transit  Construction  Commissioner  exercises 
the  functions  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  new 
lines  and  the  administration  of  rapid  transit  work 
formerly  exercised  by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
First  District,  which  were  transferred  from  the  latter 
by  recent  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Transit  Construction  Commissioner — John  H. 
Delaney  ($15,000).  Deputy  Transit  Construction 
Commissioner — Daniel  L.  Ryan  ($7,500).  Secretary — 
Francis  J.  Sinnott  ($6,000).  Counsel — Louis  C. 
White  ($10,000).  Chief  Engineer — Daniel  L.  Turner 
($15,000).  Engineer  of  Subway  Construction — Robert 
Ridgway  ($12,000).  Electrical  Engineer— W.  C. 
Whiston  ($4,350). 


Standards  and  Appeals — Board  of. 

(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building.) 

Chairman — John  P.  Leo  ($7,500).  Secretary — 
Jas.  A.  M'cMahon. 

The  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  passes  on 
petitions  for  variations  of  the  Labor  Law  relating 
to  fire  protection  in  factories,  and  adopts  rules  regu- 
lating building  construction,  elevators,  oil  burners, 
fire  escapes,  fire-retarding  construction,  fire-extin- 
guishing appliances,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  passes  on  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  Fire  Commissioner  and  of  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  on  applications  for  variations  of 
building  zone  regulations. 

Street  Cleaning — Department  of. 

(Manhattan,    Municipal    Building;    Bronx,  2804 
3d  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  50  Court  St.;  Queens,  Borough 
Hall,  Richmond,  Borough  Hall.) 
Commissioner — Arnold  B.  MacStay  ($7,500).  Dep- 
uties— ^Manhattan,  Jas.  J.  Nugent,  Frank  A.  Esch- 
mann;  Bronx,  Jas.  W.  Browh;  Brooklyn,  Michael 
Laura. 

Tenement  House  Department. 

(Manhattan  and  Richmond,  Municipal  Building; 

Bronx,  559-561  E.  Tremont  Ave.;  Brooklyn  and 

Queens,  503  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.) 

Commissioner — Frank  Mann  ($7,500).  Deputies 
— Manhattan  and  Richmond,  John  P.  Finnerty; 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  Thos.  R.  Farrell  ($4,800); 
Bronx,  Superintendent,  Walter  C.  Martin. 

Taxes  and  Assessments — Department  of. 

(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Bronx,  Tremont 
and  Arthur  Aves.;  Brooklyn,  503  Fulton  St.; 
Queens,  Court  Square,  Long  Island  City;  Rich- 
mond, Borough  Hall.) 

The  Board — Jacob  A.  Cantor,  President  ($8,000). 
Commissioners— KiQ\L2iv6.  H.  Williams,  Arthur  H. 
Murphy,  George  Henry  Payne,  Joseph  F.  O'Grady, 
James  J.  Sexton,  and  Lewis  M.  Swasey.  Secretary — 
C.  R.  Tyng. 

Water  Supply — Board  of. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 
President — Geo.   J.   Gillespie    ($12,000).  Other 
Members   ($12,000  each) — Jas,  P.  Sinnott,  L.  J. 
O'Reilly.  Secretary — Benj.    F.    Einbigler.  Chief 
Engineer — J,  Waldo  Smith. 

Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Electricity — Dept.  of. 

(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Bronx,  Tremont 
and  Arthur  Aves. ;  Brooklyn,  50  Court  St. ;  Queens 
and  Richmond,  Borough  Halls.) 
Commissioner — Nicholas  J.  Hayes  ($7,500).  -Dep- 
uties— Manhattan,  John  J.  Dietz;  Bronx,  Albert  H. 
Liebenau;  Brooklyn,  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan;  Queens, 
Jas.  C.  Butler;  Richmond,  Jas.  L.  Vail. 

Welfare — Public  Department  of. 

(Manhattan  and  Bronx,  Municipal  Building,  Man- 
hattan; Brooklyn  and  Queens,  327  Schermerhorn 
St.,  Bklyn.;  Richmond,  Borough  Hall,  St.  George.) 
Commissioner — Bird  S.  Coler  ($7,500).  Deputies — 
Stephen  A.  Nugent,  Patrick  J.  Carlin,  and  M.  J. 
Horgen.     Secretary — J.    McKee    Borden.  Chief 
Engineer — J.  J.  Herrick.    General  Inspector — Miss 
M.  C.  Tinney.   Dir.  Bur.  Soc.  Investig. — V,  S.  Dod- 
worth.    Chemist— F.  J.   Kenney  »($3,200).  Supt. 
Munic.Lodg.  House — Edward  E.  McMahon  ($2,100). 

The  City  Mortuary  is  at  foot  of  E.  29th  St.  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House — 432  E.  25th  St.;  Emergency 
Hosp. — Storehouse,  Blackwell's  Island.  City  Hos- 
pital— Blackwell's  Island.  Training  School  for  N'urses 
— Blackwell's  Island.  City  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
— Blackwell's  Island.  Metropolitan  Hospital — 
Blackwell's  Island.  Metrop.  Training  School  for 
Nurses  and  Helpers — Blackwell's  Island.  N.  Y. 
City  Children's  Hospital  and  School — Randall's 
Island.  Children's  Clearing  Bureau — At  City  Hos- 
pital, Blackwell's  Island.  Kings  County  Hospital — 
Clarkson  and  Albany  Sts.,  Brooklyn.  Kings  County 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm — Clarkson  St.  and  Albany 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Greenpoint  Hospital — Kingsland 
Ave.  and  Bullion  St.,  Brooklyn.  Cumberland  St. 
Hospital — 109  Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn.  Bradford 
St.  Hospital— HZ  Bradford  St.,  East  N.  Y.,  Brook- 
lyn. Coney  Island  Hospital — Ocean  Parkway,  near 
Ave.  Z,  Sea  View  Hospital — Castleton  Corners, 
St,at.f>n  Island. 
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COUNTY  OFFICES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


County  Clerk. 

(Manhattan,  County  Court  House,  City  Hall 
Park;  Bronx,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue; 
Broolclyn,  Hall  of  Records;  Queens,  364  Fulton 
Street,  Jamaica;  Richmond,  Court  House,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County — Wm.  F.  Schneider  ($15,000). 
Chief  Deputy — Wm.  B.  Selden  ($6,000).  Counsel-— 
Jas.  A.  Allen  ($5,000).  Supenrising  Clerk — W. 
F.  Schneider,  Jr.  Equity  Clerk— U .  J.  Begley  ($3,500) . 
Auditor — J.  A.  Wrede  ($2,850). 

Bronx  County — Robert  L.  Moran.  Chief  Clert — 
C.  F.  Carroll.  Equity  Clerk — J.  Cunnion. 

Kings  County— Wm.  E.  Kelly  ($12,000).  Law 

Queens  County — Edw.  W.  Cox.  Deputy — 
John  Theofel. 

Richmond  County — C.  L.  Bostwick.  Deputy — 
B.  B.  Lynch, 

District  Attorney. 

(One  in  each  county:  Manhattan,  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets;  Bronx, 
Arthur  and  Tremont  Avenues;  Brooklyn,  66  Court 
Street;  Queens,  Court  House,  Long  Island  City; 
Richmond,  Borough  Hall,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County— Edward  Swann  ($15,000). 
Chief  Assistant — Alfred  J.  Talley  ($12,000).  Other 
assistants  ($10,000  each) — Geo.  N.  Brothers,  John 
T.  Dooling,  Robt.  S.  Johnstone,  William  A.  McQuaid, 
Alexander  I.  Rorke,  Robert  C.  Taylor;  other  assist- 
ants ($7,500)— J.  M.  Donohue,  E.  P.  Kilroe,  Ferd. 
Pecora,  M.  R.  Ryttenberg,  J.  E.  Smith,  T.  L.  Waugh, 
O.  W.  Bohan. 

Medical  Assistant — Dr.  Otto  H.  Schultze.  Secre- 
tary— Horace  W,  Foster.  Chief  Clerk— -Jas.  T. 
Neary.  Auditor — John  J.  Buckle^.  Grand  Jury 
Clerk — Edw.  J.  Kelly. 

Bronx  County — Francis  Martin  ($10,000).  Chief 
Assistant — Chas.  B.  McLaughlin.  Secretary — John 
A.  Pateracki.   Chief  Clerk — Patrick  J.  Tracy. 

Kings  County — Harry  E.  Lewis  ($10,000).  Chief 
Assistants — Everett  Caldwell,  Geo.  A.  Voss,  Herbert 
W.  Warbasse,  Ralph  E.  Hemstreet.  Chief  Clerk — 
Lewis  E.  Birdseye. 

Queens  County— Denis  O'Leary  ($8,000).  Chief 
Assistant — Edgar  F.  Hazleton.  Chief  Clerk — Wm. 
F.  Ryan. 

Riciimond  County — Joseph    Maloy  ($5,000). 
Jurors,  Commissioner  of. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  1918  Arthur 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  381  Fulton  Street;  Queens,  Court 
House,  Long  Island  City;  Richmond,  County  Court 
House,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County — Frederick  O'Byrne  ($6,000). 
Bronx  County — J.  A.  Mason  ($6,000) .  Kings  County 
—Jacob  Brenner  ($6,000).  Queens  County — T.  C. 
McKennee  ($3,000).  Richpaond  County — E.  I. 
Miller  ($2,500). 

Public  Administrator. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  2,808  3d 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  44  Court  Street;  Queens,  362 


Fulton  Street,  Jamaica;  Richmond,  Port  Richmond.) 
Manhattan — W.  M.  Hoes  ($10,000).  Assistant — 

F.  W.  Arnold  ($5,000).  Bronx— E.  E.  L.  Hammer 
($4,000).  Kings— Frank  V.  Kelly  ($5,500).  Queens 
— R.  White  ($1,200).  Richmond— W.  T.  Holt  (fees). 

County  Register. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  Tremont  and 
Arthur  Avenues;  Brooklyn,  Hall  of  Records.) 

New  York  County — James  A.  Don^-an  ($12,000). 
Secretary — Grace  M.  Mahoney  ($3,500).  Deputy 
Register — Edmund  P.  Hoiahan  ($5,500).  Assistant 
Deputy — Martin  Holzman  ($3,500).  Chief  Clerk — 
Charles  W.  Schluter  ($3,900).  Block  Index  Clerk— 
W.  F.  Hull  ($3,500) .  Mortgage  Tax  Bureau — Special 
Deputy  Register,  Lucas  J.  Donegan  ($4,400). 
Re-Indexing  Department — Special  Deputy  Register, 
Michael  J.  McCarthy  ($5,500). 

Bronx  County — Edw.  Polak  ($10,000).  Deputy 
Register — ^Thos.  A.  Maher.  Chief  Clert — Jas.  P. 
Rice.  ''Mortgage  Tax  Dept. — Assistant  Deputy 
Register,  J.  F.  Healy. 

Kings  County — E.  H.  Maddox  ($12,000).  Block 
Index  Clerk — L.  L.  Sanford.  Mortgage  Tax  Dept. — ■ 
L.  Miller. 

Sheriff. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  1932  Arthur 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  387  Fulton  Street;  Queens,  Court 
House,  Long  Island  City;  Richmond,  Court  House, 
Richmond  Village.) 

New  York  County— D.  H.  Knott  ($12,000). 
Under-sheriff— J.  Y.  Coggey  ($6,000).    Counsel — 

G.  W.  Olvany.  Chief  Clerk— 3.  A.  Bell.  Warden 
(Ludlow  St.  Jail) — Eugene  Johnson. 

Bronx  County — J.  F.  Donnelly  ($10,000).  Under- 
Sheriff— T.  H.  O'Neil.  Counsel— Wm.  A.  Keating. 
Warden — E.  K.  Butler. 

Kings  County — John  Drescher  ($15,000). 

Queens  County — Samuel  J.  Mitchell  ($10,000). 
Under-sheriff— Wm.  F.  Desmond.  Counsel — C.  W. 
Froessel. 

Riciimond  County— Wm.  K.  Walsh  ($6,000) 
Surrogate. 

(New  York,  Hall  of  Records.  Centre  and  Chambers 
Streets;  Bronx,  161st  Street  and  3d  Avenue;  Brook- 
lyn, Hall  of  Records,  Joralemon  Street  and  Court 
Square  (Boerum  Place);  Queena,  364  Fulton  Street, 
Jamaica;  Richmond,  Court  House,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County— ($15,000  each),  J.  P.  Cohalan 
and  Jas.  A.  Foley.  Chief  Clerk — W.  R.  De  Lano 
($10,000).  Commissioner  of  Records — J.  F.  Curry 
($5,000). 

Bronx  County — G.  M.  S.  Schuis  ($10,000).  Law 
Assistant— Franz  Sigel  ($3,300).  Chief  Clerk— H.  H. 
Reilly  ($2,500). 

Kings  County— Geo.  A.  Wingate  ($15,000). 
Chief  Clerk— J.  H.  McCooey.  Probate  Clerk— J.  V. 
Cain.    Accounting  Clerk — J.  F.  Regan. 

Queens  County — Daniel  Noble  ($10,000).  Clerk 
of  Court — W.  F.  Hendrickson. 

Richmond  County — J.  H.  Tiernan  ($7,500). 
Clerk  of  Court — W.  Finley. 


STATE  OFFICES  IN 

Department  of  Agriculture — 90  West  Broad- 
way. Dept.  of  Architectuie — 154  Nassau  St. 
Arsenal — Seventh  Ave.  and  35th  St.  Attorney- 
Genera! — 51  Chambers  St.  Automobile  Bureau, 
Secretary  of  State— 127  W.  65th  St.  Dept.  of 
Banking — Superintendent  of  Batiks,  61  Broadway. 
Commission  for  Blind — Hall  of  Records.  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Commission — Hall  of  Records. 
State  Board  of  Charities — 287  Fourth  Ave.  State 
Comptroller — 233  Broadway;  Brooklyn,  215  Mon- 
tague St.  Transfer  Tax  Bureau — 233  Broadway; 
Bronx,  2808  Third  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  215  Montague 
St.  Conservation  Commission — Broadway  and 
42d  St.  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission — 
Broadway  and  42d  St.  Bureau  of  Deportation — 
Hall  of  Records.  State  Superintendent's  Oifice 
of  Elections — 230  Fifth  Ave.  State  Employment 
Bureau— City  Hall.  State  Engineer — Hall  of 
Records,  Branches — Pier  6,  East  River;  Mott  Haven; 
North  River  and  53d  St.;  Brooklyn— Foot  Columbia 
St.;  261  Franklin  St.  Dept.  of  Excise — 1451  Broad- 
way; Brooklyn,  Eagle  Building;  62  Jackson  Ave., 
Long  Island  City.  Farm  Labor  Bureau,  Farms 
and  Markets  and  Food  and  Markets — 90  West 
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Broadway.  Health  Officer  of  the  Port — Quaran- 
tine Station,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island.  Health 
Officer. — Leland  E.  Cofer,  M.  D>  ($12,500).  State 
Dept.  of  Health^ — 25  W.  45th  St.  State  Hospitals 
(Office  of) — Hall  of  Records.  Dept.  of  Insurance 
— 165  Broadway;  Brooklyn,  312  Jay  St.  Interstate 
Park  Commission — 90  Wall  St.  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission — 230  Fifth  Ave. 
Dept.  of  Labor — 230  Fifth  Ave.  Employment  Bureau 
—230  Fifth  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  312  Jay  St.;  Queens, 
436  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  Citj^.  Military 
Training  Commission — i05  E.  33d  St.  Physical 
Training  Bureau — Convent  Ave.  and  138th  St.  New 
York  Monuments  Commission — ^Hall  of  Records. 
State  Nautical  School — Hall  of  Records.  New 
Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commis- 
sion— Hafll  of  Records.  Palisades  Commission — 
90  Wall  St.  Public  Service  Commission  (Second 
District) — Hall  of  Records.  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission— Hall  of  Records.  State  Tax  Dept. — 31 
Chambers  St.  (Hall  of  Records).  Veterinary 
Service,  Bureau  of — 90  West  Broadway.  Work- 
men's Compensation  Bureau — 125  E.  27th  St.; 
Brooklyn,  312  Jay  St. 
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County  Offices  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES  IN   MANHATTAN    AND  BRONX. 


Appraiser  of  Merchandise — ^641  Washington  St. 

Army:  Quartermasters^  Pier — No.  12  East  River; 
Constructing  Quartermaster — Gun  Hill  Road  and 
Bainbridge  Ave.  Intelligence  Dept. — Governor's 
Islaa.'L  Quartermaster  Detachment — 104  W.  14th  St. 
Air  .<rrvice  Officer — 102  Broad  St,  Aviation  Exam. 
Borrn — 102  Broad  St.  Bureau  Aircraft  Production— 
Ma  i'soa  Ave,  and  45th  St.  Signal  Corps,  Comm. 
OMci'f — Fort  Wood,  New  York  City.  Disbursing 
Offictr — 461  Eighth  Ave.  Attending  Surgeon — 461 
ICighTh  Ave.  Army  Engineers,  Board  of — 39  Whitehall 
St.  General  Hospital  No.  1 — Gun  Hill  Road  and 
Bainbridge  Ave.    Recruiting  Station — 25  Third  Ave. 

Assay  Office — 23  Pine  St. 

Assistant   Attorney  General,  Customs — 641 

Washington  St. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Live  Stock  Experts 
— 18  Broadway.  Meat  Inspection  Impts. — Barge 
Office.  Meat  Inspection  Office — 104  W.  42d  St. 
Me'it  Inspection  Laboratory — Barge  Office, 

Chinese  Inspector — 116  Nassau  St. 

Coast  Guard:  Commanding  Officer  and  Super- 
visor Anchorage — Barge  Office.  Supervisor  of  Life 
Boats — Custom  House.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — 
Custom  House. 

Custom  House — Bowling  Green. 

Dept.  of  Agriculture:  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
Laboratory — 641  Washington  St.  Bureau  of  Markets 
— Federal  Grain  Supervision  Dist.  No.  2,  27  William 
St.  Market  "News  and  Inspection  Service — 204 
Franklin  St. 

Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education — 

29  W.  39th  St. 

Dept.  of  Justice:  Bank  Accounts — 13  Park  Row. 
Alien  Enemy  Bureau — Post  Office  Building, 

District  Attorney — Post  Office  Building. 

District  Court  Clerk's  Office — Post  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board — Custom  House, 
Food  Administration — 6  W.  57th  St.    Ice  Con- 
servation Commission — 18  E.  41st  St, 


Fuel  Administration — 151  Fifth  Ave,  299  Broad- 
way. Administrator:  Bro7ix  County — 137th  St.  and 
Third  Ave. 

^^General  Appraisers,  Board  of — 641  Washington 

Immigrant  Station — Ellis  Island. 

Internal  Revenue:  First  District — Federal  Build- 
ing, Brooklyn,  Second  District — Custom  House, 
Bowling  Green.  Third  District — 28  West  23d  Street. 
Fourth  District~^1^32  Arthur  Ave. 

Marine  Corps:  Assistant  Paymaster — 253  Broad- 
way. Recruiting  Publicity  Bureau — 117  E.  24th  St. 
Recruiting  Station — 24  E.  23d  St. 

Marshal — Post  Office  Building. 

National  Bank  Examiner — Custom  House. 

Naval  Inspect,  of  Powder — Old  P.  O.  Building. 

Navy  Dept.:  Naval  Reserve  Supply — foot  E.  24th 
St.  Third  Naval  District — 280  Broadway.  Commu- 
nication Service — 44  Whitehall  St.  Naval  Training 
Camp — Pelham  Bay  Park.  Branch  Hydrographic 
Office— 78  Broad  St, 

Navy  Auxiliary  Service — 39th  St,  Ferry,  foot 
Whitehall  St, 

Navy  Merchant  Auxiliary  Service — 39th  St. 
Ferry,  foot  Whitehall  St.  v 

Naval  Recruiting  Bureau — 318  W.  39th  St. 
Recruiting  Station,  Bronx — 394  E.  150th  St. 

Passport  Agency — 2  Rector  St. 

Public  Health  Service:  Port  Sanitary  Statements — 
Custom  House. 

Secret  Service:  Treasury  Dept. — Custom  House. 

Shipbuilding  Corp. — 26  Cortlandt  St.  Labor 
Adjustment  Board — 115  Broadway. 

Shipping  Board — Custom  House.  Emergency 
Fleet  Corp.— 139  Centre  St. 

Shipping  Commissioner — Barge  Offi.ce. 

Special  Agent,  Treasury  Dept. — Custom  House. 

Sub-Treasurer:  Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S. — Wall 
and  Nassau  Sts. 

Weather  Bureau:  Local  Office — 17  Battery  PI. 


MAYORS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province;  and  from  1784 
to  1820  by  the  Appointing  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  the  Governor  was  the  chief  member. 
From  1820  to  the  amendment  of  the  Charter,  in  1830,  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Common  Council. 
In  1898  the  terra  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  (Van  Wyck)  began. 


Mayors 


Thomas  Willett  

Thomas  Delavall  

Thomas  Willett  

CorneUus  Steenwyck. .  . 

Thomas  Delavall  

Matthias  Nicolls  

John  Lawrence  

William  Dervall  

Nicholas  de  Meyer .  .  .  . 

S.  van  Cortlandt  

Thomas  Delavall  

Francis  Rombouts  

William  Dyre  

Cornelius  Steenwyck  . . . 

Gabriel  Minville  

Nicholas  Bayard  

S.  van  Cortlandt.  . .  .  .  . 

Peter  Delanoy  

John  Lawrence  

Abraham  De  Peyeter.  . 

William  Menitt  

Johannes  De  Peyster.  . 

David  Provost  

Isaac  de  Reimer  

Thomas  Noell  

Philip  French  

William  Peartree  

Ebenezer  Wilson  

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 

Caleb  Heathcote  > 

John  Johnson  

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 
Robert  Walters ....... 


Terms. 


1665 

1666 

1667 
1668-1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 
1680-1681 
1682-1683 

1684 

1685 
1686-1687 
1689-1690 

1691 
1692-1695 
1695-1698 

1698-  1699 

1699-  1700 

1700-  1701 

1701-  1702 

1702-  1703 

1703-  1707 
1707-1710 

1710-  1711 

1711-  1714 
1714-1719 

1719-  1720 

1720-  1725 


Mayors. 


Johannes  Jansen  

Robert  Lurting  

Paul  Richard  

John  Cruger,  Sr  

Stephen  Bayard  

Edward  Holland  

John  Cruger,  Jr  

Whitehead  Hicks  

David  Matthews,  Tory. 

James  Duane  

Richard  Varick  

Edward  Livingston . .  . . 
De  Witt  Clinton ...... 

Marinus  Willett  

De  Witt  Clinton  

Jacob  Radclifl  

De  Witt  Ointon  

John  Ferguson  

Jacob  Radcliff  

Cadwaliader  D.  Colden. 

Stephen  Allen  

William  Paulding  

Philip  Hone  

William  Paulding  

Walter  Bowne  

Gideon  Lee  

Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 

Aaron  Clark  

Isaac  L.  Varian  

Robert  H.  Morris  

James  Harper  

jWm.  F.  Havemeyer  

'  Andrew  H.  Mickle  


Terms. 


1725-  1726 

1726-  1735 
1735-1739 
1739-1744 
1744-1747 
1747-1757 
1757-1766 
1766-1776 
1776-1784 
1784-1789 
1789-1801 
1801-1803 
1803-1807 

1807-  1808 

1808-  1810 

1810-  1811 

1811-  1815 
1815 

1815-1818 
1818-1821 
1821-1824 

1825-  1826 

1826-  1827 

1827-  1829 
1829-1833 
1833-J834 
1834rl837 
1837-1839 
1839-1841 
1841-1844 

1844-  1845 

1845-  1846 

1846-  1847 


Mayors. 


William  V.  Brady  

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer.  .  . 

Caleb  S.  Woodhull  

Ambrose  C.  Kingsland . 
Jacob  A.  Westervelt . .  . 

Fernando  Wood  

Daniel  F.  Tiemann .... 

Fernando  Wood  

George  Opdyke  

C.  Godfrey  Gunther. . . 

John  T.  Hoffman  

T.  Coman  (act'g  Mayor ) 

A.  Oakey  Hall  

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer.  . 
S.  B.  H.  Vance  (Acting) 
William  H.  Wickham .  . 

Smith  Ely  

Edward  Cooper  

William  R.  Grace  

Franklin  Edson  

WilUf  m  R.  Grace  

Abram  S.  Hewitt  

Hugh  J.  Grant  

Thomas  F.  Gilroy  

William  L.  Strong  

Robert  A.  Van  Wyck. . 

Seth  Low  

George  B.  McClellan.  . 
William  J.  GaynorJ. .. . 

Ardoiph  L.  Kline§  

John  Purroy  Mitchel. . . 
John  F.  Hylan  


Terms . 


1847-  1848 

1848-  1849 

1849-  1851 
1851-1853 
1853-1855 
1855-1858 
1858-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 
1864-1866 
1866-1868 

1868 
1869-1872 
1873-1874 

1874 
1875-1876 
1877-1878 
1879-1880 
1881-1882 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 
1887-1888 
1889-1892- 
1893-1894 
1895-1897 
1898-1901 
1902-1903 
1904-1909 
1910-1913 

1913 
1914-1917 
1918- 


t  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  had  full  power  as  Mayor  during  part  of 
September  and  October,  1910,  while  Mayor  Gaynor  was  disabled  by  an  attempted  asaasainatiOQ.  §  Filled 
unexpired  term  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  deceased. 
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DISTRICT  LEADERS-NEW   YORK  CITY. 

Tammany — Headquarters,  Tammany  Hall,  145  East  14th  Street.  Chairman  General  Committee — 
David  H.  Knott.  Treasurer — Philip  F.  Donohue.  Secretary — Thomas  F.  Srriith.  Chairman  Executive 
CommiUee — Edward  F.  Boyle. 


ASS'Y 
DIST. 


10 

11 


Name. 


r  Daniel  E.  Finn  

1  Thomas  F.  Foley .  .  . 

{  Harry*  C.  Ferry  

I  Charles  W.  Culkin.  . 

{  Frank  J.  Goodwin. . . 

(  William  Dalton  

1  John  F.  Ahearn  

1  P.  J.  Scully  

f  Peter  J.  Dooling.  .  .  , 

{  Thomas  J.  McManus 

(  John  F.  Curry  

David  Lazarus  

James  J.  Hagan  

Solomon  Goldenkranz.. 
Thomas  A.  Williams. .  . 

J  George  W.  Olvany .  . 

\  George  L.  Donnellan 
James  J.  Hines  


Address. 


590  Broome  Street. 
59  Madison  Street. 
263  Grand  Street. 
161  Bowery. 
303  West  12th  Street. 
267  West  25th  Street. 
271  West  33d  Street. 

290  East  Broadway. 
3l5  West  42d  Street. 
728  Ninth  Avenue. 
413  West  57th  Street. 
247  Seventh  Street. 
131  West  64th  Street. 
69  Seventh  Street. 
262  West  99th  Street. 
139  West  14th  Street. 
109  West  47th  Street. 
292  Manhattan  Ave. 


Name. 


Charles  F.  Murphy. , 

W.  P.  Kenneally  

Michael  J.  Cruise. .  . 

.  Wdward  F.  Boyle.  .  . 

John  H.  O'Connell  

Thos.  M.  Farley  

Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney. 

/  Stephen  Ruddy  

1  Michael  Cosgrove . . . 

J  Nathan  Burkan.  .  .  . 

1  Samuel  Marx  

J  John  J.  Dietz  

\  H.  Warren  Hubbard. 

William  Allen  

Percival  E.  Nagle  

Edmund  P.  Holahan.. . 
Jos.  J.  McCormick. . .  . 
John  Mara  


Address. 


345  Second  Avenue. 
345  Second  Avenue. 
226  East  32d  Street. 
760  Third  Avenue. 
327  West  126th  Street. 
369  East  62d  Street. 
1036  Park  Avenue. 
334  East  79th  Street. 
326  East  86th  Street. 
1523  Madison  Avenue. 
Ill  West  111th  Street. 
1600  Lexington  Ave. 
208  East  116th  Street. 
2043  Seventh  Avenue. 
110  East  125th  Street. 
728  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
3536  Broadway. 
1389  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 


WOMEN  ASSOCIATE  TAMMANY  LEADERS,  MANHATTAN. 


AS.S'Y 
DiST. 


9 
10 
11 


Name. 


/  Mrs.  Margaret  Fay . 

\  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Nolan 

['Mrs.  B.  Forges  

\  Miss  Elvira  E.  Barra 

I  Mrs.  C.  E.  Keenan. . 

J  Mrs.  W.  E.  Murphy. 

\  Mrs.  Ellen  Downey . 
Mrs.  Mary  Halpin.  . . . 

r  Mrs.  Jas.  Connelly. . 

I  Mrs.  B.  ]\IcCarthy. . 

[  Miss  Martha  Byrne. 
Mrs.  Benj.  Hoffman . . . 
Mrs.  N.  Taylor  Phillips 
Airs.  Herman  Bauman. 
Mrs.  Sadie  Garland  .  .  . 

J  Olive  M.  Jones  

\  Loretta  Bonner  

Miss  E.  F.  Stewart. . .  . 


Address. 


222  Spring  Street. 
9  Madison  Street. 
36  Rivington  Street. 
57  Kenmare  Street. 
317  West  11th  Stree" 
3G0  W.  23d  Street. 
426  W.  34th  Street. 
296  E.  Broadway. 
468  W.  43d  Street. 
457  W.  49th  Street. 
133  W.  61st  Street. 
271  Seventh  Avenue. 
114  W.  74th  Street. 
79  East  4th  Street. 
122  West  102d  Street. 
105  East  17th  Street. 
130  West  5 1st  Street. 
292  Manhattan  Ave. 


Name. 


Miss  E.  M,  Barry . . . 
Miss  A.  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Mary  Hagerty . 
Mrs.  Abbey  S.  Hughes 
Miss  E,  McDonald .  .  . 
Mrs.  Ella  Hastings. . .  . 
/  Mrs.  Mn,ry  Russell. . 
1  Mrs.  A.  Naughton.  . 
J  Miss  R.  Rothenberg 
1  Mrs.  Gus.  J.  Paul. . . 
i  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ecker. . . . 
\  Mrs.  M.  J.  Quigley. . 
Miss  Anna  Matthews. . 
Mrs.  Kate  Kelly  


Miss  E.  McCrystal. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Walsh .  . 


Address. 


322  Second  Avenue. 
145  E.  30th  Street. 
683  Third  Avenue. 
321  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

323  East  69th  Street. 
7  E.  87th  Street. 
446  E.  79th  Street. 
245  E.  86th  Street. 
138  W.  112th  Street 
130  West  118th  Street. 
1379  Lexington  Ave. 
114  E.  116th  Street. 
63  W.  127th  Street. 
160  E.  128th  Street. 


567  W.  161st  Street. 
4241  Broadway. 


Republican — Headquarters,  105  West 
Ogden  L.  Mills.  Secretary — Clarence  H.  Fay. 


40th  Street.  Cliairraan — Samuel  Sr  Koenig  Treasurer — 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  County  Committee: 


Leader. 


Headquarters. 


Residence. 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
L2 
23 


/  Joseph  Levenson,  East  District  

■  William  G.  Rose,  West  District .  .  . 
Antonio  Dalessandro,  West  District 

Jacob  Rosenberg,  East  District  

Benjamin  F.  Fox,  Middle  District .  . 

{  Michael  H.  Blake,  North  District.. 
[  R.  M.  Greenbanli,  South  District. . 

Alexander  Wolf  

/  Herman  W.  Beyer,  South  District .  . 

\  Anthony  P.  Luddeu,  North  District 

Samuel  S.  Koenig  

Albert  J.  BerWin  

George  C.  Nordinger  

Charles  E.  Heydt..  ^  

Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr  

Robert  P.  Levis  

f  William  Henkel,  South  District. . .  . 

{  John  S.  Shea,  Middle  District  

[  Charles  K.  Lexow,  North  District. 

Valentine  J.  Hahn.  

;  Joseph  Pabian,  South  District. . . .  . 

\  Charles  W.  Ferry,  North  District. 

William  Chilvers  ■. 

;  Wm.  C.  Hecht,  Jr.,  South  District. . 

\  Ambrose  O.  Neal,  North  District. . 

Robert  Oppenheim.  

/  Charles  B.  Largy,  North  District. . 

\  Benjamin  Swartz,  South  District .  . 

David  B.  Costuma.  

Frank  K.  Bowers  

Robert  S.  Conklin  

John  A.  Bolles  

C.  H.  Woodward  


236  East  Broadway  

32  Macdougal  Street. . .  . 
32  Macdougal  Street..  .  . 

242  Grand  Street  

269  Eighth  Avenue  

265  West  34th  Street.  .  . 
318  West  14th  Street.  .  . 

436  Grand  Street  

670  Eighth  Avenue  

467  West  57th  Street .  .  . 

44  Avenue  C  

2228  Broadway ........ 

310  East  14th  Street.  .  .  . 

157  West  97th  Street.  .  . 
8  West  28th  Street ..... 
550  West  113th  Street.  . 

201  East  22d  Street  

230  East  30th  Street  .  .  . 
409  East  51st  Street.  .  ^ . 
324  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 

324  East  72d  Street  

308  East  79th  Street  

1041  Madison  Avenue. . . 

308  East  79th  Street  

344  East  86th  Street  

69  West  1 13th  Street .  .  . 

158  Ea.st  116th  Street. .  . 
1536  Madison  Avenue. . . 
23  WestU24th  Street.  .  . 
107  Eas#  125th  Street. . . 
474  West  141st  Street. . . 
1723  Amsterdam  Avenue 
573  West  181st  Street. . . 


148  Henry  Street. 
114  King  Street. 
30  Macdougal  Street. 
272  Grand  Street. 
402  West  29th  Street. 
440  West  43d  Street. 
309  West  14th  Street. 

464  Grand  Street. 

465  West  47th  Street. 
341  West  56th  Street. 
237  Seventh  Street. 
176  W^est  S7th  Street. 
47  Seventh  Street.  ' 
267  West  89th  Street. 
1^1  Madison  Avenue. 
210  West  110th  Street. 
339  East  18th  Street. 
234  East  31st  Street. 
515  Lexington  Avenue. 
458  West  13 1st  Street, 
525  East  72d  Street. 
307  East  78th  Street. 
Ill  East  54th  Street. 
169  East  83d  Street. 
419  East  84th  Street. 
1867  Seventh  Avenue. 
103  East  116t^o.  street. 
169  East  105th  Street. 
23  West  123d  Street. 
2071  Fifth  Avenue. 
610  Riverside  Drive. 
135  Hamilton  Place. 
66  Pinehurst  Avenue. 
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WOMEN  ASSOCxATE  REPUBLICAN  LEADERS,  MANHATTAN. 


1,  i:.. 

1,  w. 

2,  E.. 

2.  W. 

3.  M. 
3,  K. . 
3,  S.  . 

4  

5,  S.  . 
5,  N.. 

6  

7  


8..., 

9  

10  

11  


Name. 


Miss  Anna  Maisel  

Mrs.  Mildred  Rich .... 
Mrs.  Jennie  Firstman.  . 
Miss  Angela  Cagnolati . 
Dr.  Agnes  D.  Cloud .  .  . 
Mrs.  Agnes  Scheiffele.  . 

Miss  Jessie  Steilen  

Miss  Tessie  Cuttler. . . . 
Mrs.  William  Wilson . . . 

Mrs.  Mary  Grout  

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Koenig . 
Miss  Mary  Newton .... 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Marshall .  .  . 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Hammer.  .  . 
Mrs.  Olive  Scott  Gabriel 
Mrs,  W.  E.  Wilkinson.  . 


Residence. 


247  East  Broadway. 
141  Hudson  St. 
313  Broome  St. 
14  Macdougal  St. 
449  West  23d  St. 
451  West  3oth  St.  . 
345  West  15th  St.  \ 
416  Grand  St. 
340  West  47th  Sr. 
444  West  38th  St. 
237  Seventh  St. 
74th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave, 
128  East  10th  St. 
310  West  95th  St. 
45  West  11th  St. 
609  West  115th  St. 


Ass'Y 

DiST. 


12,  M. 
12,  S.  . 
12,  N.. 

13  

14,  N. . 
14,  S.. 

15  

16  

17  

17  

18,  N. . 
18,  S.  . 

19  

20  

21  

22.  . 
23. 


Name. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


E.  Cudmore  

Lillian  Michel .... 
Matilde  Schaefer . . 

Adele  M.  Erb  

Marg.  Johnson. . . 

Ida  Mallee  

John  H.  Iselin  

Helen  Rothweiler . 
Anna  Liebowitz... 
Edith  Schachter 

Corn.  B.  West  

Anna  P.  Levy .... 

Mary  Cotter  

G.  M.  Taaffe  

Harriett  E.  Porritt 

M.  L.  Ogan  

Myrta  M.  Hanford 


Residence. 


216  East  39th  St. 
317  East  17th  St. 
426  East  52d  St. 
520  West  123d  St. 
517  East  82d  St. 
330  East  66th  St. 
59  East  79th  St. 
186  East  End  Ave. 
1827  Seventh  Ave. 
23  East  109th  St. 
154  East  91st  St. 
120  East  103d  St. 
23  West  124th  St. 
•54  East  129th  St. 
612  West  140th^t. 
513  West  144th  St. 
600  West  169th  St. 


BRONX  COUNTY  DEMOCRATIC  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Arthur  H.  Murphy,  Chairman;  James  A.  McMahon,  Secretary;  Daniel  J.  Curr,  Treasurer. 
First— James  F.  Geraghty,  475  E.  14Lst  St.;  Cath- 

erme  Goodwin,  479  E.  141st  St.;  James  W.  Brown, 

371  Willis  Ave.;  May  Skifflngton,  354  E.  1.35th  St. 
Second — Earl  H.  Miller,  834  Eagle  Ave.;  Mary 

Clark,  833  Washington  Ave. 
Third— Patrick  J.  Kane,  513  Concord  Ave.;  Marie 

Arthur,  690  Union  Ave. 
Fourth — Steohen  A.  Nugent,  1115  Boston  Road; 

Helen  McRedmond,  1061  Tinton  Ave. 


Fifth — John  J.  Daly.  945  E.  163d  St.;  Sarah  Fried- 
man, 962  Whitlock  Ave. 
Sixth— Thomas  H.  O'Neil,  2577  Poplar  St.;  Mar- 
garet Behan,  558  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Seventh — Charles  F.  Griffin,  749  Oakland  Place; 

Mary  E.  Shea,  2160  Crotona  Ave. 
Eighth— Charles  A.  Buckley,  2233  Creston  Ave.; 

Rosina  M.  Ryan,  2412  Grand  Ave. 
Ninth — Albert  H.  Liebenau,  3492  Park  Ave.;  May 
Kennedy,  1253  Washington  Ave. 


THE  PALISADES  INTERSTATE  PARK. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  comprises  36,000  acres  (1,000  acres  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  35,000 
in  New  York  State).  The  park  embraces  the  Palisades  cliffs  and  runs  for  twelve  miles  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River  from  a  point  north  of  Fort  Lee  to  Palisades,  N.  Y.  The  Harriman  Park,  which  is 
the  .highlands  region  of  the  Palisades  system,  runs  from  Bear  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  five  miles  south  of  West 
Point,  for  fifteen  miles  to  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.  The  Commission  also  owns  the  State  Rifle  Range  at  Blauvelt, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Hook  Mountain  quarries.  In  the  creation  of  the  Palisades  Park,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  appropriated  in  money  and  lands  $5,963,525.  New  Jersey  has  appropriated  $727,984,  including  $500,000 
for  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has  received  private  contributions  of  $4,735,144 
in  cash,  and  lands  valued  at  $1,692,765.  All  these  contributions  and  ^j)propriation^  together  with  value 
of  land  donations,  aggregate  $13,119,419. 

In  the  Palisades  section  of  the  park,  the  Commission  maintains  pavilions  for  picnic  parties;  bath  houses 
and  beaches;  canoe  beach  for  camping,  and  facilities  for  Winter  storage  of  canoes;  motor  boat  basin  for  small 
pleasure  craft;  week-end  camps  for  working  boys;  hundreds  of  individual  camps  are  established  here  under 
permit.  In  the  Harriman  Park  and  Bear  Mountain  section  of  the  Palisades  system  there  is  maintained  by 
the  Commission  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  which  is  a  restaurant,  Jt)uilt  by  private  funds  and  operated  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  food  at  reasonable  prices;  a  lawn  plateau  for  baseball,  tennis,  running  meets, 
and  other  organized  athletic  sports;  a  large  grove  on  the  side  of  Hessian  Lake  for  picnic  parties,  benches 
and  tables  being  scattered  through  this  area,  and  swintjs  for  the  children;  the  free  use  of  rowboats  is 
permitted  for  a  limited  period  on  Hessian  Lake;  sightseeing  automobiles  take  visitors  into  the  park,  which 
plimgec  into  the  woodland  for  fifteen  miles;  parking  places  for  automobiles  have  been  developed;  seven 
lakes  have  been  either  entirely  made  or  artificially  enlarged. 

The  Commission  maintains  the  largest  civil  encampment  in  the  world.  In  1920  over  52,000  individuals, 
mostly  tenement  children  and  mothers,  averaged  eight  consecutive  days'  vacation  each.  Camps  for  work- 
ing girls  are  maintained  at  cost.  During  the  summer  over  625,000  visitors  were  at  Bear  Mountain,  nearly 
200,000  of  whom  came  by  automobile.  Over  1,100,000  sales  were  made  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  Nearly 
200,000  people  were  carried  in  the  Commission  automobiles.  Over  800,000  people  visited  the  Palisades 
section  of  the  park.  No  concessions  are  let  in  the  Palisades  Park.  This  park  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Joint  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

George  W.  Perkins  was  the  President  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  nearly  twenty  years  until  his 
death  in  1920.  The  Commission  consists  of:  New  York  State  —  —  —  —  ,  President;  Franklin 
W.  Hopkins,  Vice-President;  J.  Du  Pratt  White,  Secretary;  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Treasurer;  Richard  V. 
Lindabury.  New  Jersey — Richard  V.  Lindabury,  President;  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Vice-President;  J.  Du 
Pratt  White,  Secretary;  Frederick  C.  Sutro,  Treasurer. 


AMERICAN   AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  in  1902.  President— ^Dsivid  Jameson,  Pa.;  Vice  Presidents — Rxlph  W.  Smith,  Col.;  P.  J. 
Walker,  Cal.;  H.  J.  Clark,  Minn.;  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Morrell,  N.  Y.;  Clifford  Ireland,  111.;  George  H.  Kile, 
Ohio;  Dr.  R.  R.  Elmore,  Ky.;  Preston  Belvin,  Va.;  Treasurer — ^H.  A.  Bonnell,  N.  J.;  Secretary — 'John  N. 
Brooks,  Conn.;  Chairmen  of  Boards:  Executive — -A.  G.  Batchelder,  Riggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Good  Roads— George  C.  Diehl,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Touring; — 'Carl  G.  Fisher,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.;  Legislative — ^Percy  E.  Towne,  1628  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Contest — 'Richard  Kennerdell, 
501  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has  over  250,000  members.  Its  main  objects  are — To  unite 
in  one  body  all  the  autoraobile  clubs  and  individual  motorists  of  the  country;  to  secure  reasonable  and 
just  legislation  and  to  aid  in  proper  enforcement  of  automobile  laws  and  ordinances;  to  obtain  local,, State, 
and  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads;  to  encourage  road  travel  and  trans- 
portation, and  to  secure,  prepare,  and  disseminate  information  relative  thereto;  to  support  sportsmanlike 
contests  and  other  movemonts  that  will  advance  motoring  interests. 

Members  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  can  obtain  exact  and  detailed  information  from 
the  national  bureaus  of  the  Touring  Infprmatioif  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York  City,  and 
also  from  the  450  local  clubs,  in  some  of  which  they  have  guest  privileges.  These  touring  bureaus  keep 
a  list  of  hotels  and  garages  which  guarantee  to  give  fair  treatment  to  automobilists.  Through  its  Legis- 
lati\  e  Board,  the  American  Automobile  Association  has  exerted  influence  on  automobile  legislation. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT  IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 


Rank  and  Grade. 


Boroughs. 


Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


Queens. 


Total. 


Chief  of  Department,  $10,000 

Deputy  Chiefs,  14  at  $5,500;  1  at 
•    $6,500;  1  at  $7,500  

Chief  of  Battalion,  $4,490  

Medical  Officers,  8  at  $4,250;  1 
I    Chief  at  $5,200   . 

Captains.  $3,700  

Lieutenants,  $3,200  

Pilots.  $2,280.  

Engineers  of  Steamer,  $2,520 .  .  . 

Unif'in'd  Marine  Eng'rs,  $2,160. 

Firemen—lst  Grade,  $2,280  

Firemen — 2d  Grade,  $1,980  

Firemen — 3d  Grade,  $1.769  

Firemen — ith  Grade,  $1,769  

Probation,  $1,769.  

Total  


9 
16 

3 
111 

189 
22 
176 
4 

1,066 
68 
239 
271 
139 


4 
18 

3 
95 
153 


58 


145 


55 


454 
10 
36 
46 
26 


150 
10 
22 
13 


912 
62 
198 
203 
108 


522 
17 
37 
18 
15 


16 
47 

9 
302 
502 
22 
453 
4 

3,104 
167 
532 
551 
288 


2,314 


740 


257 


1,901 


786 


5,9 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  790,  Greater  New  i^ork  Charter,  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
Fire  Department  are  entitled  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years*  continuous  service  on  a  pension 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  salary  they  may  be  receiving  at  the  time  of  their  application. 
FIRE  ENGINE   COMPANIES,    MANHATTAN   AND  BRONX. 
(Headquarters  Municipal  Building.) 


1—  165  W.  29th  St. 

2—  530  W.  43d  St. 

3—  417  W.  17th  St. 

4 —  119  Maiden  Lane. 

5—  340  E.  14ih  St, 

6 —  113  Liberty  St 

7—  100-102  Duane  St. 

8—  165  E.  51st  St. 

9—  55  E.  Broadway 

10—  8  Stone  St. 

11—  437  E.  Houston  St. 

12—  261  WiUiam  St. 

13 —  99  Wooster  St. 

14—  14  E.  18th  St. 

15—  269  Henry  St. 

16—  223  E.  25th  St. 

17—  91  Ludlow  St. 

18—  132  W.  10th  St. 

19—  355  W.  25th  St. 

20—  243  Lafayette  St. 

21—  216  E.  40th  St. 

22—  159  E.  85th  St. 

23—  215  W.  58th  St. 

24—  78  Morton  St. 

25—  342  5th  St. 

HOOK 

1—  104  Duane  St. 

2—  126  E.  50th  St. 

3—  108  E.  13th  St.  (Water 

Tower  No.  2). 

4—  788  8th  Ave. 

5—  102  Charles  St. 

6—  77  Canal  St. 

7—  217  E.  28th  St. 

8—  14-16  N.  Moore  St. 

9—  209  Elizabeth  St. 

10—  191  Fulton  St. 

11—  742  5th  Ave. 

12—  243  W.  20th  St.  ^ 

201—  5119  4th  Ave. 

202—  201  Van  Brunt  St. 

203 —  533  Hicks  St. 

204 —  299  Degraw  St. 

205—  160  Pierrepont  St. 

206 —  1196  Metropolitan 

Ave. 

207—  247  Pearl  St. 

208 —  227  Front  St. 

209—  157  Taafe  PI. 

210—  160  Carlton  Ave. 

211—  166  Clymer  St. 

212—  136  Wythe  Ave. 

213—  137  Powers  St. 

214—  231  Herkimer  St. 

215 —  88  India  St. 

216—  11  Scholes  St. 

217—  940  De  Kalb  Ave. 

218—  650  Hart  St. 

219—  735  Dean  St. 


26—  220  W.  37th  St. 

27—  173  Franklin  St. 

28—  604  E.  11th  St. 

29—  160  Chambers  St. 

30—  278  Spring  St. 

31 —  87  Lafayette  St. 
(Water  Tower  No.  1)  • 

32 —  49  Beekman  St. 

33 —  42  Great  Jones  St. 

34—  440  W.  33d  St. 

35—  223  E.  119th  St. 

36—  1849  Park  Ave. 

37 —  83  Lawrence  St. 

38 —  1907  Amsterdam  Ave. 

39—  157  E.  67th  St. 

40—  142  W.  63d  St. 

41—  330  E.  150th  St. 

42 —  178  Monroe  Ave. 

43 —  Sedgwick  Ave.  and 
178th  St. 

44—  221  E.  75th  St. 

45—  925  E.  177th  St. 

46—  451  E.  176th  St. 

47—  502  W.  113th  St. 

48—  2504  Webster  Ave. 

49 —  Blackwell's  Island. 


50—491  E.  166th  St. 

52 —  Riverdale  Ave.,  near 

Spuyten  Duyvil 
Parkway. 

53—  175  E.  104th  St. 

54—  304  W.  47th  St. 

55—  363  Broome  St. 

56—  120  W.  83d  St. 

57 —  Battery  Park  (Boat). 

58—  81  W.  115th  St. 

59—  180  W.  137th  St. 

60—  352  E.  137th  St. 

61—  1518  W^'msbridge  Rd. 

62—  3431  White  Plains  Rd., 
Williamsbridge. 

63—  4109  White  Plains  Rd. 

64—  1214  Castle  Hill  Ave. 
(Bronx). 

65—  33  W.  43d  St. 

66—  Ft.  Grand  St.,  E.  R. 
(Fire  Boat) . 

67—  518  W.  170th  St, 

68—  1080  Ogden  Ave. 

69—  248  W.  143d  St. 

70—  169  Scofield  St.,  C.  I. 

71—  3134-36  Park  Ave. 


AND   LADDER   COMPANIES  MANHATTAN 


13—  159  E.  87th  St, 

14—  120  E.  125th  St. 

15—  73  Water  St. 

16—  159  E.  67th  St.- 

17—  341  E.  143d  St. 

18—  84  Attorney  St. 

19—  886  Forest  Ave. 

20—  157  Mercer  St. 

21—  432  W.  36th  St. 

22—  766  Amsterdam  Ave. 

23—  504  W.  140th  St. 

24—  113  W.  33d  St.  (Wafer 
Tower  No.  3.) 


25—  205  W.  77th  St. 

26—  52  E.  114th  St 

27—  453  E.  176th  St. 

28—  250  W.  143d  St. 

29—  620  E.  138th  St. 

30—  104  W.  135th  St. 

31—  1213  Intervale  Ave 

32—  489  E  166th  St. 

33 —  2383  Jerome  Ave. 

34—  515  W.  161st  St. 

35—  142-144  W.  63d  St. 

36—  29  Vermilye  Ave. 

37—  2930  Briggs  Ave. 


72—  22  E.  12th  St. 

73 —  655  Prospect  Ave. 

74—  207  W.  77th  St. 

75 —  2385  Jerome  Ave. 

76—  105  W.  102d  St. 

77 —  Ft.  Beekman  St.,  E.  R. 

78—  Ft.  99th  St.  and  Har- 
lem River. 

79—  2928  Briggs  Ave. 

80—  503  W.  139th  St. 

81—  3025  Bailey  Ave. 

82 —  1215  Intervale  Ave. 

83—  618  E.  138th  St. 

84—  513  W.  161st  St. 

85—  Ft.  W.  35th  St.  (Boat) 

86—  Ft.  of  Bloomfield  St. 
(Boat). 

87—  Ft.  of  135th  St.,  Har- 
lem River  (Boat). 

•2225  Belmont  Ave. 
•1799  First  Ave. 

90 —  1841  WhitePlainsAve. 

91—  244  E.  111th  St. 

92—  1259  Morris  Ave. 

93—  513  W.  181st  St. 

94—  1238  Seneca  Ave. 

95—  29  Vermilye  Ave. 
AND  BRONX. 

38 —  2223  Belmont  Ave. 

39—  243  E.  223d  St. 

40 —  6  Hancock  Place. 

41—  1843  White  Plains  Av. 

42 —  657  Prospect  Ave. 

43—  240  E.  111th  St. 

44 —  1261  Morris  Ave. 

45—  513  W.  181st  St. 

46—  3027  Bailey  Ave. 

47—  1220  Castle  Hill  Ave. 

48 —  1226  Seneca  Ave. 

49 —  1079  Nel5,on  Ave, 


FIRE  ENGINE  COMPANIES,  BROOKLYN. 


220—  530  11th  St 

221—  712  Driggs  Ave. 

222—  836  Quincy  St. 

223—  Ft.  38th  St.,  E,  Riv. 

(floating  engine). 

224—  274  Hicks  St. 

225—  657  Liberty  Ave. 

226 —  409  State  St. 

227— 979  Herkimer  St, 

228—  178  39th  St. 

229—  75  Richardson  St. 

230—  59  EUery  St. 

231—  107  Watkins  St. 

232—  Ft.  Noble  St.  (float- 

ing engine). 

233—  243  Hull  St. 

234—  1472  Bergen  St. 

235—  206  Monroe  St. 

236 —  Liberty   Ave.,  near 

Euclid  St. 


237 —  55  Morgan  Ave. 

238—  176  Norman  Ave. 

239—  395  4th  Ave. 

240 —  1309  Prospect  Ave. 

241 —  Bay    Ridge  Ave., 

near  Second  Ave. 

242—  5th  Ave.,  nr.  92d  St: 

243—  8653  18th  Ave. 

244—  W.  15th  St.  and  Surf 

Ave.,  Coney  Island, 

245—  2929  W.  8th  St. 

246—  2731  E.  23d  St. 

247 —  60th  St.,  near  New 

Utrecht  Ave. 

248—  2261  Church  Ave. 

249 —  Rogers    Ave.  and 
Midwood  St. 

250 —  Lawrence  Ave.,  near 
E.  3d  St. 


251 —  Wallabout  Market. 

252—  617  Central  Ave. 

253—  86th  St.,  nr.  24th  Av. 

254—  Ocean  P'w'y&Av.W. 

255 —  1369  Rogers  Ave. 

256—  124  De  Kalb  Ave. 
269—786  Union  St. 

276—  1635  E,  14th  St. 

277—  582  Knickerbocker 

278—  5011  7th  Ave. 

279—  252  Lorraine  St. 

280—  489  St.  John's  PI. 

281—  1210  Cortelyou  Rd. 

282—  4210  12th  Ave. 

283—  214  Bristol  Ave. 

284—  1157  79th  St. 
290—480  Sheffield  Ave. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued, 


10  i— 201  Van  Brunt  St, 

102—  894  Bedloia  Ave. 

103 —  183  Concord  St. 

104—  163  S.  2d  St. 

105—  648  Pacific  St. 

106 —  154  Greenpoint  Ave. 

107 —  40  New  Jersey  Ave. 

108—  112  Siegel  St. 


HOOK  AND  LADDER  COMPANIES,  BROOKLYN. 


109—  633  4th  Ave. 

110—  264  State  St. 

111—  399  Halsey  St. 

112—  1171  Madison  St. 

113 —  Rogers   Ave.,  near 

Mid  wood  St. 

114—  5tli  Ave.,  nr.  52d  St 


118—  365   Jay   St.  (Also 
Water  Tower  No.  1.) 

119 —  Wallabout  Market. 

120—  109  Watkins  St. 

122—  532  11th  St. 

123—  423  Ralph  Ave. 

124—  394  Himrod  St. 


257 —  Rockaway  Ave.,  near  Ave.  F. 

258 —  136  8th  St.,  Long  Island  City. 

259 —  152  Greenpoint  Ave,,  L.  I.  C. 

260—  692  Vernon  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 
2fU— 231  Radde  St.,  L.  I.  C. 
2e;2— 78  Main  St.,  L.  I.  C. 
26:3—398  Flusiiing  Ave,,  L.  I.  C. 

264—  338  Central  Ave. 

265 —  Boulevard,  near  Ammerman 

Ave.,  Arverne. 

266 —  Grove  St.,  near  Boulevard, 

Hammels  Station. 

267 —  Boulevard,  near  Henry  St., 

Seaside. 


FIRE  ENGINE  COMPANIE^S,  QUEENS 
268 — 41  5th  Ave.,  Rockaway  Park. 
270 — 845  Spruce  St.,  Richmond  Hill 

272 —  Lincoln  St.,  near  Main  St., 
Flushing. 

273 —  Union  St.,  near  Amity  St., 
Flushing. 

274 —  Murray   St.,   near  Barclay, 
Murray  Hill,  Flushing. 

275 —  Orchard   St.,   near  Sheldon 
St.,  Jamaica. 

285—  1317  Oakley  Av.,  Woodhaven. 

286—  2706  Myrtle  Ave. 


131—  254  Lorraine  St. 

132—  491  St.  John's  PI.  . 

146 —  75    Richardson  St. 

(Water  tower.) 

147—  1210  Cortelyou  Rd. 

148 —  4210  12th  Ave. 

149—  1157  79th  St. 


287 —  Grand   St.,  near  Van  Alst 
Ave.,  Elmhurst. 

288 —  Fisk  Ave.,  near  Grand  St., 
Maspeth. 

289 —  Main  St.,  nr.  Irv'g  Pl.,Corona. 

291—  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Newtown. 

292 —  Queens  Boulevard,  Winfield. 

293 —  740  Benedict  Ave.,  W'dhaven. 

294 —  4252  Jamaica  Ave.,  W'dhaven 

295—  7th  Ave.,  Whitestone. 

296—  297  16th  St.,  College  Point." 

297—  518  5th  St.,  College  Point. 

298 —  6  John  St.,  Jamaica. 


115—  138  8th  St.,  Long  Island  City. 

116—  701  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 

117—  400  Astoria  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 
121 — Boulevard,   near  Bay  View 

Ave.,  Holland's,  Rockaway. 

125—  847  Spruce  St.,  Richmond  Hill 

126 —  98  Irving  PI.,  Jamaica. 

127 —  17  Union  Ave.,  Jamaica. 

FIRE 

151—  190  Butler  St.,  St.  George. 

152 —  1212  Bay  St.,  Rosebank. 

153—  72  Broad  St.,  Stapleton. 

154 —  60  Hannah  St.,  Tompkinsville 


HOOK  AND  LADDER  COMPANIES,  QUEENS. 


128—  153  Greenpoint  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 

129—  Grove  St  ,  Flushing. 

130—  227  16th  St.,  College  Point 

(Hose  No.  8). 

134—  342  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rock'y. 

135—  2706  Myrtle  Ave. 

136 —  Grand   St.,  near  Van  Alst 

Ave.,  Elmhurst. 
ENGINE  COMPANIES,  RICHMOND, 


137 — 43  Beach  116th  St,  Rockaway 
Park. 

140 — Metropolitan  Ave.,  Newtown. 

142 —  1317  Oakley  Ave.,  W'dhaven. 

143 —  4252  Jamaica  Ave.,  W'dhaven 

144 —  7th  Ave.,  Whitestone. 


155 —  223  Jersey  St.,  New  Brighton. 

156—  412  B'dway,  W.  N.  Brighton 

157 —  51  Cottage  PI.,  Pt.  Richmond 

158—  22  De  Hart  Ave.,  Mariners 

Harbor. 


159- 


-1592  Richmond  Rd.,  Dongan 
Hills. 

160 — 1850  Clove  Ave.,  Concord. 
Hose  Co.  No.  1 — Seaside  Boule- 
vard, South  Beach. 
HOOK  AND  LADDER  COMPANIES.  RICHMOND. 

76—  5445  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Tot-|  79 — 3189    Castleton    Ave  ,    West!  81— 1592  Richmond  Road,  Dongan 

tenville.  New  Brighton.  •  Hills. 

77 —  72  Broad  St.,  Stapleton.  80 — 232    Richmond    Ave.,  Port 

78 —  3  Brook  St..  New  Brighton.     '  Richmond.  ' 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAR    CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  association  maintains  its  own  building  at  42  West  44th  Street;  law  library  of  130,000  volumes, 
strong  collections  of  foreign  law.  The  association  has  frequent  meetings  and  lectures,  and  gives  receptions 
to  well  known  persons.  President — John  G.  Milburn;  Vice  Presidents — ^Lewis  L.  Delafleld,  E.  Henry 
Lacombe,  Francis  M.  Scott,  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  S.  Sidney  Smith;  Recording  Secretary — Charles  H.  Strong; 
Corresponding  Secretary — William  V,  Rowe;  Treasurer — Wilson  M,  Powell.  The  Grievance  Committee 
receives  and  investigates  charges  against  attorneys  and  institutes  disciplinary  proceedings  in  the  courts 
against  attorneys  when  charges  are  found  to  be  substantiated.  Active  members  are  those  who  dwell  or  have 
offices  within  the  City  of  New  York.  The  initiation  fee  is  SlOO  for  attorneys, of  more  than  ten  years'  stand- 
ing at  the  bar,  and  for  others  $50.  The  annual  dues  of  active  members  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing 
at  the  bar  are  $60  if  they  dwell  in  the  city  and  $35  if  they  dwell  outside.  The  annual  dues  of  active  mem- 
bers of  less  than  ten  years'  standing  at  the  bar  are  $25.  Associate  members  are  those  who  neither  dwell  nor 
have  offices  within  the  city.  There  is  no  initiation  fee  for  associate  members.  The  annual  dues  are  $20 
for  all  associate  members  who  dwell  or  have  offices  within  fifty  miles  of  the  association's  building  and  $10 
for  all  other  associate  member^. 


JURY  DUTY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

To  be  qualifled  to  serve,  a  person  must  be  not  less  than  21  nor  more  than  70  years  of  age,  and  he  must 
be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  Cc»unty  of  New  York;  and  he  is  a  resident  within 
tiie  meaning  of  the  jury  law  if  he  dwells  or  lodges  here  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between  the  first  day  of 
October  and  the  last  day  of  June.  He  must  be  the  owner,  in  his  own  right,  of  real  or  personal  propertj'  of 
the  value  of  $250;  or  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  is  the  owner,  in  her  own  right,  of  real  or  personal  property 
of  that  value.  He  must  also  be  in  the  possession  of  his  natu'-al  faculties,  and  not  be  infirm  or  decrepit;  in- 
telligent, of  good  character,  and  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  understandingly. 

A  clergyman,  minister  of  any  religion  officiating  as  such  and  not  following  any  other  calling.  A  prac- 
tisi)ig  physician,  surgeon,  surgeon-dentist,  or  veterinary  surgeon  not  following  any  other  calling,  and  a  li- 
censed pharmaceutist  or  pharmacist,  or  a  duly  licensed  embalraer,  while  actually  engaged  in  his  profession 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  An  attorney  or  counsellor-at-law  regularly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  as  a 
nieans  of  livelihood.  A  professor  or  teacher  in  a  college,  academy,  or  public  school,  not  following  any  other 
calling.  Editor,  editorial  writer,  or  reporter  of  a  daily  newspaper  or  press  association  regularly  employed  as 
such  and  not  following'  any  other  vocation.  The  holder  of  an  office  under  the  United  States,  or  the  State, 
or  City  or  County  of  New  York,  whose  official  duties,  at  the  time,  prevent  his  attendance  as  a  juror.  A  Con- 
sul of  a  foreign  nation.  A  captain,  engineer,  or  other  officer  actually  employed  upon  a  vessel  making  regular 
trips;  a  licensed  pilot,  actually  following  that  calling.  A  superintendent,  conductor,  or  engineer  employed 
by  a  railroad  company  other  than  a  street  railroad  company,  or  a  telegraph  operator  employed  by  a  press 
association  or  telegraph  company  who  is  actually  doing  duty  in  an  office  or  along  the  railroad  or  telegraph 
line  of  the  company  or  association  by  which  he  is  employed.  Honorably  discharged  firemen.  Active  and 
honorably  discharged  militiamen  and  active  members  of  the  Old  Guard.  A  duly  licensed  engineer  of  steam 
boilers  actually  employed  as  such.  Inspectors,  poll  clerks,  and  ballot  clerks,  or  a  person  who  is  physically 
incapable.   Grand.  Sheriff's,  Special,  and  Municipal  Court  Jurors. 

Tne  law  of  the  County  of  the  Bronx,  recently  created,  is  the  same  as  Manhattan. 
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JUDICIARY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COURT  OF  APPEALS. 


Judges. 


Residences. 


Counties. 


Salaries.  Politics , 


Terms  Expire. 


Frank  H.  Hiscock,  Chief  Judge  

♦Emory  A.  Chase,  Associate  Judge. 
John  W.  Hogan, 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo, 
Cuthbert  W.  Pound, 
Chester  B,  McLaughlin,  *' 
♦Frederick  E.  Crane, 
♦William  S.  Andrews,  " 
Frederick  Collins,  " 


Syracuse. .  . 

Catskill  

Syracuse . .  . 
New  York . . 
Lockport.  . . 
New  York. . 
Brooklyn. . . 
Syracuse ... 


Onondaga . 
Greene. .  .  . 
Onondaga . 
New  York. 
Niagara.  .  . 
New  York. 

Kings  

Onondaga , 


$14,200 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
i3.700iRep 
13,700  Rep 
13.700  Rep 


Rep  

Rep  

Dem . .  .  . 
I.  Dem. 

Rep  


Dec.  31,  1926 
Temporary. 
Dec.  31,  1923 
Dec.  31.  1932 
Dec.  31,  1930 
Dec.  31,  1932 


Temporary. 


♦Temporary  designation  to  Court. 
APPELLATE  DIVISION,  SUPREME  COURT  (OUTSIDE  N.  Y.  CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT) 


Districts. 


Justices. 


Residences. 


Politics .  Terms  Expire. 


3d.  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Co- 
lumbia, Schoharie,  Albany,  Rens- 
selaer, Fulton.  Schenectady,  Mont- 
gomery, Saratoga.  Washington, 
Warren,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware, 
Otsego,  Broome,  Chenango,  Madi- 
son, Cortland,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung. 

,  4th.  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Lewis, 
^  Jefferson,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Cay- 
uga. Seneca,  Wayne,  Ontario, 
Yates,  Steuben,  Livingston,  Mon- 
roe, Allegany,  Wyoming,  Genesee, 
Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie,  Cattarau- 
'  gus,  Chautauqua. 


A.  V.  S.  Cochrane  

John  M.  Kellogg  (P.  J.)...  . 

John  Woodward  

Henry  T.  Kellogg  


John  S.  Lambert  

Frederick  W.  Kruse  (P.  J.) 

Irving  G.  Hubbs  

Benj.  B.  Cunningham  


Hudson .  .  . . 
Ogdensburg. 

Buffalo  

Plattsbiu-g . . 


Fredonia . 
Olean .... 
Pulaski . . . 
Rochester 


Rep, 
Rep, 
Rep, 
Rep 


Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Dem. 
Rep.  . 


Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31. 
Feb.  28. 
Dec.  31, 


Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 


1929 
1931 
1924 
1931 


1922 
1922 
1925 
1933 


(P.  J.)  Presidintj  Justice. 

SALARIES  OF  JUSTICES. 
The  salaries  of  Justices  oi  ine  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  $17,500;  remaining 
Districts,  $10,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Justices  in  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
First  and  Second  Districts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  $10  per  day,  j 

SUPREME  COURT  (OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT). 


4.  .  . 


6.  .  . 


Justices. 


William  P.  Rudd . . 
Wesley  O.  Howard . 
A.  V.  S.  Cochrane. . 

H.  J.  Hinman  

Emory  A.  Chase. . . 
G.  D.B.  Hasbrouck 
Charles  E.  Nichols . 

Henry  V.  Borst .  .  . 
Chas.  C.  Van  Kirk . 
Henry  T.  Kellogg. 
Geo.^.  Salisbury.. 
E.  C.  Whitmyer.  . . 
Wm.  S,  Andrews .  . 
P.  C.  J.  De  Angelis 
Wm.  M.  Ross  

I.  L.  Devendorf .  .  , 
Leonard  C.  Crouch. 
Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell 
Irving  G.  Hubbs, . . 
Claude  B.  Alverson 
George  McCann. . . 
Rowland  L.  Davis.. 
Michael  H.  Kiley. . 
W.  Lloyd  Smith . .  . 
Theo.  R.  Tuthill.. . 
Abr.  L.  Kellogg .  . . 


Residences. 


Albany  

Troy  

Hudson .  .  , 

Albany  

Catskill .  .  . 
Kingston.  . 
Jefferson.  . 


Amsterdam . 

Greenwich, 

Plattsburg.. 


Schenectady . 
Syracuse. .  .  , 


Herkimer. . . 
Syracuse. .  . 
Lowville. . . . 

Pulaski  

Watertown . 

Elmira  

Cortland ... 
Cazenovia . . 

Elmira  

Binghamton. 
Oneonta  


Party 


Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 

Dem. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 


Rep.. 
Rep. , 


Rep.. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep. . 


lExp.^ 


1921 
1930 
1928 
1932 
1924 
1926 
1930 

1927 
1933 
1931 


1925 
1927 


1929 
1927 
1923 
1925 
1934 
1927 
1929 
1926 
1926 
1933 
1930 


DiST 


7.  .  . 


Justices. 


Residences. 


Adelbert  P.  Rich .  . 

Wm.  W.  Clark  

J.  B.  M.  Stephens . . 
Samuel  N.  Sawyer.. 
Rob.  F.  Thompson. 
Adolf  J.  Rodenbeck 
B.  B.  Cunningham. 
John  S.  Lambert .  . 
Harry  L.  Taylor . . . 
Frank  C.  Laughlin. 
Charles  A.  Pooley.. 
Fred'k  W.  Kruse. . . 
John  Woodward. . . 
Louis  W.  Marcus. . 
Charles  H.  Browh . 
Charles  B.  Wheeler 
Wesley  C.  Dudley. 
George  W.  Cole .  . . 
Chas.  B.  Sears .... 
Alonzo  C.  Hinkley. 
Phihp  A.  Laing . .  . 

Isaac  N.  Mill§  

^A..  S.  Tompkins .  .  . 
Jos.  Morschauser.  . 
Albert  H.  F.  Seeger 
Martin  J.  Keogh .  . 
William  P.  Piatt. . . 
J.  Addison  Young. . 


Auburn  

Wayland .  .  . . 
Rochester .  .  . 

Palmyra  

Canandaigua, 
Rochester.  .  . 


Fredonia.  .  . 

Buffalo  

Buffalo  

Buffalo  

Olean  

Jamestown. . 
Buffalo. . . . . 

Belmont  

Buffalo  

Buffalo. . . .  . 
Salamanca. . 
Buifalo  


Mt.  Vernon. 

Nyack  

Poughkeepsle 
Newburgh . . . 
New  Rochelle 
White  Plains 
New  Rochelle 


Party 


Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
I.-R. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep.. 


Exp.* 


1928 
1934 
1927 
1921 
1930 
1930 


1921 
1927 
1923 
1024 
1922 
1924 
1934 
1920 
1921 
1930 
1928 
1931 
1929 


1921' 
1934 1 
1934 
19311 
1922 
1929! 
1929 


*  Terms  expire  December  31  of  year  named. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS. 

Judicial  Districts  comprise  counties  as  follows:  (3) — Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Albany,' 
Greene,  and  Schoharie  Counties.  (4)— Warren,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Washington,  Essex,  Franklin. 
Clmton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  Schenectady  Counties.  (5) — Onondaga,  Jefferson,  Oneida, 
Oswego,  Herkimer,  and  Lewis  Counties.  (6)— Otsego,  Delaware,  Madison,  Chenango,  Tompkins,  Broome. 
Chemung,  Schuyler,  Tioga,  and  Cortland  Counties.  (7) — Livingston,  Ontario,  Wayne,  Yates,  Steuben, 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Monroe  Counties.  (8)— Erie,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Genesee,  i 
Allegany,  and  Wyoming  Counties.    (9) — Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Rockland  Counties^j 
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JUDICIARY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

FEDERAL  COURTS. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (Second  District)— Has  jxirisdiction  in  Federal  cases  over  Connecticut, 
V^ermont,  and  tiie  wliole  of  New  York  State.  Sits  -at  Federal  Building,  Manhattan.  Judges  ($8,500  a 
year) — Henry  G.  Ward,  Henry  Wade  Rogers.  Charles  M.  Hough,  Martin  T.  Manton.  Clerk — William 
Parkin,  $3,500. 

District  (Southern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Manhattan.  Judges  ($7,500  a 
year) — Learned  Hand,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Augustus  N.  Hand,  John  C.  Knox.  Clert — Alexander  Gilchrist 
jr.  (fees). 

District  (Eastern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Brooklyn.  Judges  ($7,500  a  year) 
— Thomas  Ives  Chatfleld  and  Edwin  L.  Garvin.    Clerk — Percy  G.  B.  Gilkes  (fees). 

The  Second  Circuit  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Each  Justice  of  that  tribunal  is  assigned  to  a  Federal  Circuit  and  to  him  are  made  any 
motions  or  applications  touching  matters  as  to  which  a  single  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  act, 
arising  in  his  respective  circuit. 

STATE,  COUNTY  AND  CITY  COURTS. 

Supreme  (Appellate  Division) — First  Judicial  Department,  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
Clerk — Alfred  Wagstafl. 

Second  Judicial  Department,  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn.  Clerk — John  B.  Byrne. 

First  Judicial  District,  County  Court  House,  51  Chambers  Street,  Manhattan.  Clerk — William  F, 
Schneider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  503  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn.    Clerk — Joseph  H.  De  Bragga. 


Department. 


Justices. 


Residences. 


Politics. 


Designations 
Expire. 


1st.    The  County  of  New  York . 


2d.  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Rich- 
mond, Suffolk,  Rockland,  West- 
chester, Putnam,  Orange,  Dutch- 
ess. 


John  Proctor  Clarke,  P.  J . 

Victor  J.  Dowling  

Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell  

Frank  C.  Laughlin  

Walter  Lloyd  Smith.  .  .  . . 

Alfred  R.  Page  

Eugene  A.  Philbin  


William  J.  Kelly  

Almet  F.  Jenks.  P.  J. . 
Adelbert  P.  Rich.  . . . . 
Harrington  Putnam . . . 
Abel  E.  Blackmar .... 


New  York . . . 


Lowville . . . 

Buffalo  

Eimira .... 
New  York. 


Brooklyn . 

Auburn.  . 
Brooklyn . 


Rep .  . 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep.  . 
Rep.  . 
Rep.  . 
Dem., 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep.  . 


Dec.  31,  1926 

'*     31,  1932 

31,  1923 

"     31,  1923 

"     31,  1930 

"     31,  1923 

"     31.  1927 

Nov.    6,  1931 

Dec.  31,  1923 
Temporary. 

Dec.  31,  1922 


Supreme  (General  and  Special  Term) — First  Judicial  District,  Civil  Term,  County  Court  House, 
City  Hall  Park;  Criminal  Term,  Court  House,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets,  Manhattan.  CZerfc— William 
F.  Schneider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  in  Kings  County,  Civil  and  Criminal  Terms  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets.  Clerk — James  F.  McGee.  In  Queens  County,  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Long  Island  City.  Special  Deputy  Clerk  in  Charge — Thomas  B.  Seaman.  In  Richmond  County,  at  the 
County  Court  House,  Richmond,  for  Trial  Term.    County  Clerk — C.  Livingston  Bostwick. 

The  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  $17,500;  remaining 
Districts,  $10,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  as  ttie  Justices  in  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
First  and  Second  Districts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  $10  per  day. 

FIRST  DISTRICT,  NEW  YORK  AND  BRONX  COUNTIES. 


Justices. 


Samuel  Greenbaum. . . 
Joseph  E.  Newburger. 

Vernon  M.  Davis  

Thomas  F.  Donnelly. . 

Irving  Lehman  

Leonard  A.  Giegerich. 

Nathan  Bijur  

Edward  J.  Gavegan . . . 
Bartovp^  S.  Weeks. . . . . . 

John  M.  Tierney  

Edward  R.  Finch  

George  V,  Mullen  

Richard  H.  Mitchell . . , 
Edward  G.  Whitaker.-. 


Politics.  Terms  Expire 


Dem 
Dem 
Dem 
Dem 
Dem 
Dem 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem 
Dem 
Rep. 
R.  N.  P 
D.  1.  L, 
Dem . . . 


Dec.  31,  1924 

"  31,  1923 

"  31,  1925 

"  31,  1926 

**  31,  1922 

"  31,  1934 

"  31,  1923 

"  31,  1923 

"  31,  1928 

"  31,  1929 

*'  31,  1929 
^1,  1930 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,^1923 


Justices. 


M.  Warley  Platzek  

Edward  J.  Glennon.  . . 

John  Ford  

Mitchell  L.  Erlanger. . 

I.  Wasservogel  

Daniel  F.  Cohalan  

Henry  D.  Hotchkiss. . , 

Charles  L,  Guy  

Francis  B.  Delehanty. 

John  V.  McAvoy  

Robert  F.  Wagner .  . . . 
Richard  P.  Lydon .  . .  . 
Philip  J.  McCook  


Pontics.  Terms  Expire 


Dem. 


Dem. . . 
Ind.  L.. 
Rep . .  . 
Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 

Dem  

Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem. . . 
Rep . . . 


-II 


Dec.  31,  1934 
31,  1934 
-^1,  1934 
1,  1934 
31,  1934 
31,  1925 
31,  1925 
31,  1934 
31,  1929 
31,  1931 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1933 


SECOND  DISTRICT— COUNTIES  OF  KINGS,  QUEENS,  NASSAU,  RICHMOND,  AND  SUFFOLK. 


Residences, 

Party 

Exp.* 

Brooklyn  

Dem. 

1923 

Rep.. 

1929 

Rep.. 

1932 

Dem. 

1921 

Dem. 

1926 

Dem. 

1923 

Rep.. 

1931 

Dem. 

1930 

Rep.. 

1930 

Rep. . 

1934 

Justices. 


Isaac  M  Kapper.. . . 
Stephen  Callaghan .  . 

Leander  B.  Faber  

Harrington  Putnam. 
David  F.  Manning, . 
Almet  F.  Jenks. » . . . . 

Lewis  L.  Fawcett  

William  J.  Kelly  

James  C.  Cropsey. . . 
Joseph  Aspinall  


Justices. 


Arnon  L.  Squiers  

Edward  Lazansky . . . , 

Russell  Benedict  

James  C.  Van  Siclen. 
Charles  H.  Kelby.... 

Selah  B.  Strong  , 

Norman  S.  Dike.  .  . .  , 

John  MacCrate  , 

Walter  H  Jaycox.  . . 
Lester  W.  Clark  


Residences. 


Brooklyn. 


Jamaica . . 
Brooklyn. 


Greenpoint . . 


Party 


Rep.. 
Dem. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 


Exp.* 


1933 
1931 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 


*  Terms  expire  December  31  of  year  named. 
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SURROGATE  COURTS. 

Manhattan  (Hall  of  Records) — James  A.  Foley 
and  John  P.  Cohalan.  Terms  expire  December  31, 
1933,  and  December  31,  1922,  respectively  ($15,000 
each).    Clerk — Daniel  J.  Dowdney  ($5,000). 

Bronx  (1918  Arthur  Avenue) — George  M.  S. 
Scbulz  ($10,000). 


32  Chambers  Street. 

JUDGES. 


Brooklyn  (Hall  of  Records) — George  A.  Wingate 
($15,000).    Cleric— John  H.  McCooey  ($9,000). 

Queens    (364    Fulton    Street,  Jamaica) — Daniel 
Noble  ($10,000). 

Richmond  (Court  House) — J.  H.  Tiernan  (com- 
bined salary  as  Judge  and  Surrogate,  $10,000). 

^  CITY  COURTS. 

The  Judges  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $12,000. 

Term  Expires  Judges.  Term  Expires 


Edward  F.  O'Dwyer. 

Peter  Schmuck  

John  L.  Walsh  

Alexander  Finelite. .  . 
Abraham  G.  Meyer. . 


Dec.  31,  1927 
"    31,  1927 
"    31,  1927 
31,  1927 
"    31,  1927 


Edward  B.  La  Fetra. 

Louis  Wendell  

Thos.  T.  Reilly  

Joseph  M.  Callahan.  , 
Louis  A.  Valente  


Dec.  31,  1921 

"    31,  1929 

"    31,  1930 

"    31,  1929 

"    31,  1921 


Clerk — Frank  J.  Goodwin.    Deputy  Clerk — William  C.  Blaney. 

COUNTY  COURTS. 
Bronx — Judge  L.  D.  Gibbs  ($10,000).  I     Queens — Judge  Burt  Jay  Humphrey  ($12,500). 

Kings — Judges    Norman    S.    Dike,    J.    Grattan       Richmond — Judge  J.  H.  Tiernan  (combined  salary 
MacMahon,    Chas.-  J.    McDermott,    Reuben    L.    as  Judge  and  Surrogate.  $10,000). 
Haskell,  and  Mitchell  May  ($12,500  each).  • 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 


Judges. 

Term  Expires 

J  UDGES. 

Term  Expires 

Thos.  C.  T.  Grain  

Dec.  31,  193  : 
31,  1-921 
"    31,  1921 
"     31,  1927 

Dec.  31,  1934 
"    31,  1927 
"    31,  1930 

Chas.  C.  Nott,  Jr  

Wm.  H.  Wadhams  

John  F.  Mclnl  yre  

CZer/c— Edward  R.  Carroll. 


Judges  of  General  Sessions  receive  an 
SPECtAL  SESSIONS. 


aniiiurl  sidary  of  $17,500  each. 


Justices. 


Frederic    Kernochan,  Chief 

Justice  

Clarence  Edwards  

Ellsworth  J.  Healey  , 

Albert  V.  B.  Voorhces.  .  .  , 

James  J.  Mclnerney  

Daniel  F.  Murphy  


vSalary.  Term  Expires. 


$10,000 
9.000 
9,000 
9,000 
9.000 
9,000 


July    1,  1926 

Mar.  1926 

May  1922 

Dec.  31,  1919 

Dec.  31,  1921 

Nov.  27,  1927 


Justices. 

Salary . 

Term 

Expires. 

$9,000 

July 

1, 

1920 

9.000 

Dec. 

31, 

1927 

9.000 

July 

1, 

1928 

9.000 

July 

1, 

1921 

9,000 

July 

1, 

1925 

9,000 

July 

9, 

1925 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Chief  Clerl;  salary  $5,160:  office  32  Franklin  Street. 

PART  I — Criminal  Courts  Building,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Part  II — 171  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn; Part  III — Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  Queens.  This  court  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Part  IV — Borough  Hall, 
St.  George,  S.  I.  This  court  is  held  on  Wednesdays.  Part  V — Bronx  County  Court  House,  161st  Street 
and  Third  Avenue.  Bronx.  This  court  is  held  on  Thursdays.  Part  VI — (Circuit  Court) — Held  in  such 
counties,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  stress  of  busines.s  requires  and  the  Chief  .Justice  shall  direct. 

CHILDREN'S  COURT. 


Justices.* 

Sal- 
ary. 

Term 
Expires. 

Assigam't 
Expires. 

1 

j  Justices.* 

Sal- 
ary. 

Term 
Expires. 

Assigiim't 
^  Expires. 

Franklin  Chase  Hoyt, 
Presiding  Justice,. 

$10,000 
10.000 

June  30,  '27. 
June  30,  '23. 

June  30,  '22. 
June  30,  '21. 

{ Cornelius  F.  Collins. . 
Morgan  M.  L.  Ryan. 
1  Robert  J.  Wilkin.  .  .  . 

$10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

June  30,  1930 
Dec.  31,  '23. 
Apr.  15,  '23. 

June  30,  1924 
June  30,  '23. 
June  30,  '2.5. 

The  Justices  are  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  assigned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Children's 
Court.  Adolphus  Ragan,  Chief  Clerk,  $6,080;  Bernard  J.  Fagan,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  $4,100;  offices 
137  East  Twenty-second  St. 

Parts  I  and  II  (New  York  County) — '137  East  Twenty-second  St.,  Dennis  A.  Lambert,  Clerk,  $5,000. 
Part  III  (Kings  County) — 102  Court  St.,  Wm.  C.  McKee,  Clerk,  $3,700.  Part  IV  (Bronx  Coiinty) — 
355  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  St.,  Bernard  J.  Schneider,  Clerk,  $3,080.  Part  V  (Queens 
County) — 30  Union  Hall  St.,  Jamaica,  James  J.  Ryan,  Clerk,  $3,080.  Part  VI  (Richmond  County) — 
Borough  Hall,  New  Brighton,  Eugene  E.  Kenny,  Clerk,  $2,640. 

Court  is  held  daily  in  Parts  I,  II,  and  III:  Monday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  in  Part  IV; 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  in  Part  V;  Wednesday  of  each  week  in  Part  VI. 

C!TY  MAGISTRATES'  COURT  DISTRICTS. 

MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 
1st  District — 110  White  Street.  2d  District — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson  Market).  3d  District 
— Second  Avenue  and  1st  Street.  4th  District — 151  East  57tt!t  Street.  5th  District — 170  East  121st  Street, 
6th  District — East  162d  Street,  corner  Brook  Avenue.  7th  District — 314  West  54th  Street.  8th  District 
— 181st  Street  and  Boston  Road.  9th  District — (Night  Court  for  Women) — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson 
Market).  10th  District— (Night  Court  for  Men) — 151  East  57th  Street.  11th  District — (Domestic  Re- 
lations Court)— 151  East  57th  Street.  12th  District — 1130  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  13th  District — (Domes- 
tic Relations  pourt,  Bronx) — 1014  East  I81st  Street.  Municipal  Term — Municipal  Building.  Tiafflc 
Court— 301  Mott  Street.    Chief  Probation  Officer,  300  Mulberry  Street. 

BROOKLYN. 

Office  of  Deputy  Chief  Clerk— 44  Court  Street.  1st  District — (Women's  Night  Court) — 318  Adams 
Street.  2d  District — (Municipal  Term,  Part  II.) — Court  and  Butler  Streets.  5th  District — Williamsburg 
Bridge  Plaza.  6th  District — 495  Gates  Avenue.  7th  District — 31  Snyder  Avenue,  Flatbush.  8th  District — 
West  8th  Street,  Coney  Island.  9th  District — 5th  Avenue  and  23d  Street.  10th  District — 133  New  Jersey 
Avenue.    Domestic  Relations — Myrtle  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 

QUEENS. 

1st  District — St.  Mary's  Lyceum,  Long  Island  City.  2d  District — Town  Hall,  Flushing.  3d  District — 
Central  Avenue,  Far  Rockaway.   4th  District — Town  Hall,  Jamaica. 

RICHMOND. 

1st  District— Laf^ette  Avenue,  New  Brighton.   2d  District — Village  Hall.  Stapleton. 
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CITY  MAGISTRATES. 

MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX.     ($7,000  A  YEAR  SALARY.) 


Name. 


Chief,  William  McAdoo, 

Peter  T.  Barlow  

Max  S.  Levine  

George  W.  Simpson  

Matthew  P.  Breen  

Alexander  Brough  

W.  Bruce  Cobb  

Bernard  J.  Douras  

Joseph  E.  Corrigan  

Edgar  V.  Frothingham. . 

Charles  N.  Harris  

Frederick  B.  House  

Morris  Koenig  

John  E.  McGeehan  

Francis  X.  McQuade .  .  . , 

Norman  J.  Marsh  

Thomas  J.  Nolan  

Charles  E.  Simms  

Robert  C.  Ten  Eyck  

William  A.  Sweetser  

F.  X.  Mancuso  

J.  S.  Schwab  


Home  Address. 


58 
471 
30 
51 
521 
234 
234 
629 
3 
6 

120 
413 
314 
1970 
725 
400 
9 
167 
310 
183 
246 
271 


West  47th  Street,  Manhattan .  .  .  . 

Park  Avenue,  Manhattan  

1st  Street,  Manhattan  

Chambers  Str^t,  Manhattan  

West  112th  Street,  Manhattan.  .  . 
West  103d  Street,  Manhattan .  .  .  . 
Central  Park  West,  Manhattan . . . 

Courtlandt  Avenue,  Bronx  

East  10th  Street,  Manhattan  

East  70th  Street,  Manhattan  

East  72d  Street,  Manhattan  

West  146th  Street,  Manhattan  .  ^ . 
East  Fourth  Street,  Manhattan. . . 

University  Avenue.  Bronx  

Riverside  Drive,  Manhattan  

West  153d  Street,  Manhattan .  .  .  . 

Madison  Street,  Manhattan  

Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx  

Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx. ....... 

West  88th  Street,  Manhattan .  .  .  . 

East  115th  Street,  Manhattan. . .  . 

Broadway,  Manhattan  


Original 
Appoint- 
ment. 


July  1. 
May  2, 
Aug.  15, 
July  28. 
July  1, 
Aug.  2, 
July  9, 
Dec.  5, 
July  15, 
June  28, 
May  1, 
Feb.  1, 
June  28. 
Aug.  16, 
July  6, 
April  1, 
July  2, 
Jan.  30, 
Nov.  11, 
Dec.  4, 
May  23, 
July  1, 


1910 
1902 
1919 
1919 
1902 
1916 
1915 
1918 
1907 
1915 
1907 
1907 
1915 
1917 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1919 


Expiration 
of  Present 
Term. 


June  30, 
April  30, 
Aug.  15, 
July  28, 
June  30, 
April  30, 
July  8, 
May  25, 
July  14, 
April  30, 
June  30, 
April  30, 
April  30, 
Aug.  15, 
June  30, 
July  14, 
July  1. 
July  1, 
July  2, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
July  1, 


1925  ^ 

1923 

1929 

1929 

1922 

1927 

1925 

1923 

1927 

1925 

1919 

1927 

1925 

1923 

1922 

1927 

1921 

1923 

1921 

1929 

1920 

1921 


BROOKLYN. 


Charles  J.  Dodd  

Edward  J.  Dooley  

George  H.  Folwell  

Alexander  H.  Geismar. 

James  T.  O'Neill  

Francis  A.  McCloskey . 

John  C.  McGuire  

Louis  H.  Reynolds.  .  . . 

Alfred  E.  Steers  

Jos.  V.  Short,  Jr  

John  J.  Walsh  


8^45  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn .  .  . 

232  Clermont  Avenue.  Brooklyn  

372  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn . 
1210  82d  Street,  Brooklyn  

315  84th  Street,  Brooklyn  

333  East  25th  Street,  Brooklyn  

Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn  

575  16th  Street,  Brooklyn  

2694  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn  

152  North  7th  Street,  Brooklyn .  .  .  . 

119  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn  


May  1, 
May  1, 
April  25, 
Oct.  25, 


1911 
1911 
1914 
1906 


Sept.  24, 
Jan.  1, 
May  1, 
July  3, 
May  1, 
Feb.  4, 


1917 
1908 
1911 
1913 
1918 
1913 


May  1 
May  1 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
July  1, 
Sept.  24 


May 
May 
July 
May 
May 


1921 

1921  • 

1921 

1927 

1930 

1925 

1921 

1921 

1923 

1921 

1921 


QUEENS. 


J.  J.  Conway  

Thomas  F.  Doyle .  . 
John  Kochendorfer. 
Harry  Miller  


20  Pearson  Street,  L.  I.  City  IJan.    3,  1918 

98  Elm  Street,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I  |May  16,  1917 

166  Ellsworth  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I  Mar.  8,  1916 

120  Bergen  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I  lOct.    5,  1911 


Jan.  3,  1927 
July  18,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1927 


 RICHMOND.  

William  T.  Croak  |  Port  Richmond.  S.  I  I  Tan.    3,  1918\Jan.  3,1927 

Chief  Cleric — Frank  Oliver.  Assistant  Chief  Clerk — Jesse  Bernhard.  Deputy  Chief  Cleric — William  F. 
Delaney.   Chief  Probation  Officer — ^Edwin  J.  Cooley. 

MUNICIPAL  COURTS. 

Board  of  Justices — Aaron  J.  Levy,  President,  264  Madison  Street.  Salaries  $8,000  in  Manhattan, 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn;  $7,000  in  Queens  and  Richmond. 

MANHATTAN. 

1st  District.  146  Grand  Str.eet.  James  A,  Caffcey,  William  F.  Moore,  John  Hoyer. 
2d  District,  264  Madison  Street,  Benjamin  Hoffman,  Aaron  J.  Levy,  Jacob  Panken,  Morris  Eder  and 
WUliam  Blau. 

3d  District,  314  West  54th  Street,  Thomas  E.  Murray,  Thomas  F.  Noonan. 
4th  District,  207  East  32d  Street,  Michael  F.  Blake,  John  G.  McTigue. 

5th  District,  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  William-Young,  Frederick  Spiegelberg,  Abram  Ellenbogen. 

6th  District,  155-157  East  88th  Street, -ffacob  Marks,  Timothy  A.  Leary. 

7th  District,  70  Manhattan  Street,  John  R.  Davies,  S.  Clinton  Crane,  Samson  Friedlander. 

8th  District,  Sylvan  Place  and  121st  Street,  Leopold  Prince,  Carroll  Hayes. 

9th  District,  59th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  Edgar  J.  Lauer,  Frank  J.  Coleman,  George  L. 
Genung,  William  C.  Wilson. 

BRONX. 

1st  District,  1400  Williamsbridge  Road,  Peter  A.  Shell,  Harry  Robitzek. 

2d  District,  East  162d  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  William  E.  Morris,  Michael  J.  Scanlan. 

BROOKLYN. 

1st  District,  State  and  Court  Streets,  James  A.  Diinne. 

2d  District,  495  Gates  Avenue,  John  R.  Farrar,  O.  G.  Estebrook. 

3d  District,  6  and  8  Lee  Avenue,  Wm.  J.  Bogenschutz,  Charles  J.  Carroll. 

4th  District,  14  Howard  Avenue,  Jacob  S.  Strahl. 

5th  District,  5220  Third  Avenue,  Cornelius  Furgueson. 

6th  District,  236  Duffleld  Street,  Edgar  M.  Doughty,  William  D.  Niper. 

7th  District,  31  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Charles  B.  Law,  Harrison  G.  Glore. 

QUEENS. 

1st  District,  115  Fif  th  Street,  L.  I.  City,  John  H.  Hetherington. 
2d  District,  Broadway  and  Court  Street,  Elmhurst,  John  M.  Cragen. 
3d  District,  1908  Myrtle  Avenue,  Adam  Christman,  Jr. 
4th  District,  Town  HalJ,  Jamaica,  Edgar  F.  Hazleton. 

RICHMOND. 

1st  District,  Village  Hall.  New  Brighton,  Thomas  C.  Brown. 

2d  District,  Village  Hall,  Stapleton,  Arnold  J.  B.  Wedemeyer.  * 
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BANKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  at  77  Cedar  Street  is  composed  of  banks  and  trust  companies  associate<3 
for  exchanging  checks  and  bills  they  hold  against  one  another.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  also  clear.  Other  banks,  not  members  of  the 
association,  clear  through  members.  The  representatives  of  the  members  appear  at  the  Clearing  House 
at  10  o'clock  every  business  day,  with  the  checks  and  drafts  to  be  exchanged.  The  resulting  balances  are 
ascertained  in  about  an  hour,  and  before  1.^0  o'clock  those  indebted  pay  their  balances,  and  after  that? 
hour  the  other  banks  receive  the  amounts  due  them.    The  Clearing  House  has  been  in  operation  since  1853. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Almanac  will  be  found  statistics  as  to  the  capital,  profits,  loans,  gold  holdings,  an<J 
deposits  of  most  institutions  named  in  this  table. 

Banks  are  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  noon. 

NATIONAL. 


Name. 


Location. 


President. 


Cashier. 


American  Exchange. . . 

Atlantic  

Bank  of  Commerce. . . 
Bank  of  New  York . . . 

Battery  Park  

Bronx  National  

Butchers  &  Drovers'.. 

Chase  

Chatham  &  Phenix . . . 

Chemical  

Citizens'  National .... 

City  

Coal  and  Iron  

East  River  

Federal  Reserve  

Fifth  National  

First  National  

Garfield  

Gotham  

Hanover  

Harriman  

Importers  &  Traders' . 

Irving  National  

Liberty   . 

Lincoln  

Market  and  Fulton . . . 
Mechanics  &  Metals.  . 
Merchants  National.  . 

National  Park  

New  York  County  

Seaboard  

Second  National  

Sherman  

Union  Exchange  


128  Broadway  

257  Broadway  

31  Nassau  Street  

48  Wall  Street  

2  Broadway  

369  E.  149th  Street  

683  Broadway  

57  Broadway  

149  Broadway  

270  Broadway  

320  Broadway  

55  Wall  Street  

143  Liberty  Street  

680  Broadway  

Pine  and  Nassau  Streets. . .  . 
Lexington  Ave.  and  23d  St.. 

2  Wall  Street  

5th  Ave.,  corner  23d  Street.. 

1819  Broadway  

Nassau  Street  corner  Pine. . . 

527  5th,  Avenue  

247  Broadway  ^ 

Woolworth  Building  

120  Broadway  

60-70  E.  42d  Street  

81  Fulton  Street  

20  Nassati  Street  

42  Wall  Street  

214  Broadway  

79  8th.  Avenue  

18  Broadway  

5th  Avenue,  corner  28th  St. . 
33d  Street  and  Astor  Court. 
21st  Street  and  5th  Avenue. 


Lewis  L.  Clarke  

H.  D.  Kountze  . . 

James  S.  Alexander. . 
Herbert  L.  Griggs  

E.  A.  De  Lima  

F.  A.  Wurzbach  

M.  M.  Valentine.  .  . . 
Eug.  V.  R.  Thayer. . . 
Louis  G.  Kaufman. . . 

P.  H.  Johnston  

Edwin  S.  Schenck  

Jas.  A.  StiUman  

John  T.  Sproull  

A.  H.  Giannini  

B.  Strong,  Jr.,  Gov... 

E.  E.  Watts  

Francis  L.  Hine  

R.  W.  Poor  

Henry  H.  Bizallion. . . 
William  Woodward .  . 

Jos.  W.  Harriman  

H.  H.  Powell. .   

H.  E.  Ward  

Harvey  D.  Gibson. . . 

Clias.  E.  Warren  

Robert  A.  Parker. .  ^ 

G.  W.  McGarrah  

R.  E.  Jones  

Richard  Delafield..  .  . 

Oscar  Cooper  

Samuel  G.  Bayne  

Wm.  A.  Simonson  

C.  Smith  

S.  H.  Herman  


Arthur  P.  Lee. 
Frank  E.  Andruss. 
R,.  W.  Saunders 
F.  C.  Metz,  Jr. 
A.  H.  Merry. 
Harry  Kobe. 
W.  J.  Duane. 
A.  C.  Andrews. 
Bert.  L.  Hasklns. 
E.  H.  Smith. 
A.  K.  Chapman. 
W.  C.  Lenfestey. 
Addison  H.  Day. 
H.  H.  Gibson. 
L.  H.  Hendricks. 
L.  P.  Hosraer. 
S.  A.  Welldon. 
A.^  W.  Snow. 
H.  How^. 
W.  E.  Cable,  Jr. 
H.  B.  Fonda. 
C.  F.  Regan. 

E.  D.  Junior. 

F.  W.  Walz. 
John  S.  Sammls. 
Wm.  M.  Rosendale. 
Joseph  S.  House. 
Owen  P.  Paynter. 
E.  V.  Connolly. 

L.  J.  GrinTion. 

G.  H.  Marfleld. 
C.  W.  Case. 
Chas.  W.  Hodson. 
G.  B.  Connley.  


STATE. 


Bank  of  America  

Bank  of  Europe  

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co. 

Bank  of  Metropolis  

Bank  of  U.  S  

Berardini  

Bowery  

Broadway  Central  

Bronx  Borough  Bank. . . . . . 

I  Bryant  Park  

,  Central  Mercantile  

,  Chelsea  Exchange  

I  Colonial  

Columbia   

j  Commercial  Exchange  

\  Commonwealth .  . . . . , . .  . . . 

Continental  ,  

Com  Exchange: .  .  .t.  

Cosmopolitan  

Fidelity  

j  5th  Ave.  Bank  of  N.  Y  

German-American .  i ...... . 

German  Exchange  

Germania  

Greenwich  , , 

International  fT^. 

Mercantile  B'k  of  Americas . 

Metropolitan  

Mutual  

New  Netherland  

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange. . . 

Pacific  

People's   T^.-.  

Public  

State  

Twenty-third  Ward  

Washington  Heights  

\ Westchester  Avenue  

Yorkville  


44  Wall  Street  

1429  1st  Avenue  

40  Wall  Street  

31  Union  Square  

5th  Ave.  and  32d  St  

34  Mulberry  St  

124  Bowery  

2574  Broadway  

440  Tremont  Avenue  

220  W.  42d  Street  

1  E.  14th  Street  

266  W.  34th  Street  

Columbus  Ave.,  cor.  81st  St. 

507  5th  Avenue  

330  Bowery  

190  Bowery  

23  Broad  Street  

13  William  Street  

803  Prospect  Ave  , 

Madison  Ave.  and  75th  St. . , 

530  5th  Avenue. :  

23  Broad  Street.  

330  Bowery   .  , 

190  Bowery  

135  William  St   .  , 

17  Battery  Place  r , 

41  Pine  Street.'.  

4th  Avenue  &  23d  Street  

49-51  W.  33d  Street......  . 

41  W.  34th  Street  

10  Broadway  

470  Broadway  

395  Canal  Street.  

89  Delancey  Street   

374-8  Grand  Street  

137th  Street  and  3d  Avenue., 
1915  Amsterdam  Avenue.  . . , 
1060  Southern  Boulevard. . , . 
1511  3d  Avenue.  


William  H.  Perkins .... 

Tlios.  Capek  

Stephen  Baker  

Stephen  Baker  

Joseph  S.  Marcus  

Mich.  Berardini  

J.  Stanley  Foster  

Frank  Williams  

C.  A.  Becker  

W.  W.  Warner.   . 

G.  W.  Craft  

A.  E.  Stilger.  ,  . 

Alexander  Walker.. .  .  .  . 

Eli  H.  Bernheim. ...... 

L.  A.  Fahs  

Chas.  A.  King  

J.  F.  Fredericks ....... 

Walter  B.  Frew.. . .  .  .  .  . 

Geo.  B.  Williams  

Edward  H.  Peaslee  

Theo.  Hetzler  .  . 

Albert  Tag  , 

Jos.  M.  Adrian  

Edward  C.  Schaefer. . . . 

H.  W.  Ford   

J.  C.  Colgate.  

Jas.  Brown  

Henry  OUesheimer. .... 
Charles  A.  Sackett..  .  . . 
W.  F.  H.  Koelsch.  .  .  .  . 

G.  W.  McGarrah.  

O.  H.  Cheney.  

WilUam  Milne  

Edward  S.  Rothschild. . 

H.  C.  Richard  

Charles  W.  Bogart. .... 

John  Whalen  

Chas.  L.  Lee  

August  Zinsser.  Jr  


W.  M.  Bennet. 
Vincent  W.  Woytisek. 

D.  H.  Pierson. 

E.  S.  Laffey. 
L.  K.  Hyde. 
P.  Berardini. 
Charles  Essig. 
Anthony  Ziesat. 
C.  B.  Hampton. 

E.  F.  Giese. 

F.  L.  Fisher. 
W.  W.  Tappan, 
George  S.  Carr. 
W.  S.  Griffith. 
George  Kern. 

G.  F.  A.  Olt. 
F.H.Hornby. 
Edward  S.  Malmar. 
Wm.  F.  McLaughlio, 

E.  W.  Dutton. 
W.  G.  Gaston. 
J.  F.  Frederichs. 
George  Kern. 
Loftin  LoVe. 

F.  Hammond. 

C.  E.  Blackford,  Jr.^ 
W.  M.  Carlebach. 
August  C.  Corby. 
Hugh  N.  Kirkland. 
Curtis  J.  Beard. 
Thos.  B.  Nichols. 

G.  W.  Gale. 
John  B.  Forsyth. 
C.  H.  Baldwin. 
John  Kneisel. 
Charles  P.  Bogart. 
W.  H.  Poggenburg. 
Russell  B.  Smith. 
Fred.  Rath. 
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TRUST  COMPANIES,  MANHATTAN. 


Name. 


Astor  

Bankers  

Broadway  

Central  Union  

Columbia  

CQuimercial  

Corporation  

Empire  

Equitable  

Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co .  . 

Fidelity  

Franklin  

Fulton   

Guaranty  

Hudson  

Irving  

Lawyers'  Title  &  Trust  Co. . 

Lincoln  

Manhattan  

Manufactui'ers  

Mercantile  

Metropolitan  

N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co 

New  York   . 

Scandinavian  

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co, 

Transatlantic  

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 
United  States  


 Location.  

oth  Avenue  and  36tn  Street. 

16  Wall  Street  , 

233  Broadway  

80  Broadway  , 

60  Broadway .  , 

Broadway  and  41st  Street. . . 

37  Wall  Street  

120  Broadway  , 

37  Wall  Street  , 

22  William  Street  , 

Chambers  and  Hudson  Sts. . 

46  Wall  Street  

149  Broadway  , 

140  Broadway  , 

Broadway  and  39th  Street. . 

Woolworth  Building  

160  Broadway  

204  Fifth  Avenue. . .'  

481  Eighth  Aveune.  ....  

8th  Avenue  and  34th  Street. . 

115  Broadway  

60  Wall  street   

.52  Wall  Street  

26  Broad  Street  

56  Broadway  

176  Broadway  

67  William  Street  

55  Cedar  Street.  

45  Wall  Street  


 President. 

E.  C.  Converse  

Seward  Prosser  

Frederic  G.  Lee  

G.  W.  Davison. . . . 
Willard  V.  King... 
R.  R.  Moore  

H.  K.  McLaren.  .  . 

L.  W.  Baldwin  

A.  W.  Krech  

E.  S,  Marston  

S.  S.  Conover  

E.  C.  Delafleld  

H.  C.  Swords  

Charles  H.  Sabin.  . 
Frank  V.  Baldwin.. 
Harry  E.  Ward .  .  . 

L.  V.  Bright  

Alex.  S.  Webb  

W.  1.  L.  Adams. . . 

Nathan  Jonas  

C.  A.  Austin  

H.  1.  Pratt  

Walter  Kerr  

M.  N.  Buckner..  .  . 

A.  V,  Ostrom  

C.  H.  Kelsey  

E.  O.  Stanley  

J.  W.  Flatten  

E.  W.'-Bheldon  


J  Cashier. 

B.  wyckoff 

B.  Wyckoff. 

J.  Williams,  Vice-Pres. 

M.  Ferguson,  Sec. 

R.  1.  Curran,  Sec. 

J.  G.  Kemerich,  Sec. 

B.  S.  Mantz. 
W.  B.  Baldwin. 
Arthur  A.  Miller, 
A.  V.  Kelly,  Sec. 

S.  L.  Viell,  Asst.  Sec. 

C.  E,  Curtis. 

A.  J.  Morris,  Asst.  Sec, 
H.  R.  Johnston,  Tr. 
J.  J.  Broderick,  Jr. 
E.  D.  Junior. 
W.  N.  Vail,  Sec. 
N.  F.  Griffin. 
Nath.  Mills,  Jr. 
Jas.  H.  Conroy. 
J.  C.  Traphagen. 

G.  W.  Hartmann. 

J.  L.  Van  Zelm,  Asst.S. 
Harry  Forsyth. 
M.  F.  Bayard. 
C.  C.  Harmstad. 
J.  S.  Freeman. 

H.  L.  Servoss,  Sec. 
W.  J.  Worcester,  Sec. 


BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS— MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX  (June  30,  1920). 


Name. 


American  

Bank  for  Savings. .  .  . 

Bowery  

Broadway  

Bronx  

Citizens'  

Commonwealth  

Dollar  

Dry  Dock  

East  River  

Eriigrant  IndustriaL 

Empire  City  

Excelsior  

Franklin  

Central  

Greenwich  

Harlem  

Irving  

Italian  

Maiden  Lane.  

Manhattan,  

Metropolitan.  

New  York  

North  River  

North  Side  

Seamen's  

Union  Dime  

Union  Square  

United  States  

Universal  

West  Side  


Location. 


115  W.  42d  Street  

280  4th  Avenue.  

128  Bowery  

5  Park  Place  

Tremont  and  Park  Avenues. . 

56  Bowery  

2007  Amsterdam  Avenue.  .  .  . 

2808  3rd  Avenue  

341  Bowery  

291  Broadway  

51  Chambers  Street  

231  W.  125th  Street  

23d  Street  and  6th  Avenue. . . 
8th  Avenue,  cor.  42d  Street . . 
<::orner  4th  Ave.  and  14th  St. 
6tb  Avenue  &  16th  Street.. . . 

124  E.  125th  Street  

115  Chambers  Street  

64  Spring  Street  

170  Broadway  

644  Broadway  

1  3rd  Avenue  

8th  /  ve.,  corner  14th  Street.. 

31  W.  34th  Street  

3230  3d  Avenue  

74  Wall  Street  

6th  Avenue  and  40th  Street. . 

20  Union  Square  

■606  Madison  Avenue  

149  Broadway  

110  6th  Avenue. 


President. 


VV.  M.  Campbell  

Walter  Trimble  

H.  A.  Schenck  

H.  F.  Hutchinson. . . 

Wm.  B.  Aitken  

Henry  Sayler  

J.  H.  Boschen  

G.  E.  Edwards  

Andrew  Mills  

D.  S.  Ramsay  

John  J.  Pulleyn  

A.  S.  Van  Winkle .  .  . 
Wm.  J.  Roome  

E.  K.  Satterlee  

Hubert  Cil  is  

James  Quinian  

W.  E.  Trotter  

H.  E.  Tener  

J.  N.  Francolini,  ... 

F.  A.  Ringler  

C.  M,  Bird  

Robert  D.  Andrews. 

Wm.  Felsinger  

Charles  Rohe  

J.  G.  Borgstede. . , , . 

Daniel  Barnes  

A.  P.  W.  Kinnan  

W,  H.  Rockwood  

W.  C.  Adams  

W.  F.  Brown  

C.  O.  Bigelow. 


Deposits.    I  Surplus. 


Surplus  figures  are  based  on  par  values  of  stocivs  and  bonds 
BROOKLYN  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS. 


$4,794,280 
99,337,110 
129,602,150 
13,507,290 
4,055,240 
21,855,610 
2,344,120 
23,013,190 
68,504,100 
34,497,250 
185,703,330 
9,141.930 
21,732,270 
32,481,030 
105,836,620 
75,793,6.50 
34,523,410 
20,086,240 
9,581,190 
2,712,070 
12,020,030 
15,852,290 
46.995,130 
11,913,140 
3,870,740 
79,546,810 
56,325,630 
18,224,060 
8,197,830 
1,212,990 
6,132,270 


$341,600 
15,156,360 
18,440,850 
824,730 
143,870 
2,452,000 
61,880 
1,528,600 
6,090,000 
5,640,390 
16,405,310. 
602,970 
1,498,709 
3,629,490 
8,849,710 
9,012,970 
2,734,710 
1,987,710 
620,180 
105,570 
1,464.250 
1,456,110 
5,188,700 
728,780 
109,240 
10,201,310 
4,744,630 
1,617,940 
354,510 
46,020 
410,600 


Name. 


Bank  of  Flatbush  '  

Bank  of  Long  Island  

Coney  Island  

First  National  

First  National,  Jamaica. . .  . 
First  National,  Ozone  Park. 

Greenpoint  National  

Hamilton  

Hillside  

Hoiiiestead  

Mechanics'  

Mont  auk  

Niissau  National  

National  City  

National,  Far  Rockaway . .  . 

North  Side  

People's  National  

Ridgewood  National  

The  Thrift  


Location. 


Cor.  Platbush  &  Church  Avs. 

Jamaica . .  .  •.  

Surf  Avenue,  C.  I.  

Broadway  and  Havemeyer. .  . 

Jamaica.  

Ozone  Park  

140  Greenpoint  Avenue*  

191  Montague  Street  

8302  Jamaica,  R.  H  ... 

141  Peni^sylvania  Avenue.. .  . 

Court  and  Montague.. .  .  .  .  .  . 

5th  Avenue  and  Union  Street. 

46  Court  Street  

350  Fulton  Street  

Far  Rockaway  

225  Havemeyer  Street  

1336  Broadway  

Myrtle  and  Cypress  Avenues 
255  Ryerson  Street  


President. 


W.  D.  Bucivner,  Mgr. 

S.  R.  Smith  

W.  J.  Ward  

Joseph  Huber  

Starr  Brinkerhoff  

Joiin  B.  Reimer  

D.  E.  Freud enberger, . 
Willard  E.  Edmister,  . 
Joel  Fowler  

E.  L.  Rockefeller  

Harry  M.  De  Mott.  .  . 

J.  V/ebb  Nash  

G.  Foster  Smit  h  

Henry  M.  Wells  

H[.  G.  Heyson  

Paul  E.  Bonner  

George  W  .  Spence. . . . 

Louis  Berger  

Chas.  M.  Pratt  


Cashier. 


C.  Straub,  Asst.  Mgr. 
George  S.  Downing. 

G.  H.  Mailey. 

A.  P.  Verity. 
Wm.  Peterson. 
W.  L.  Hopkins. 
Walter  Wilmurt. 
Geo.  Hadden,  Sec. 
Frederick  Boschen. 
George  L.  Porter. 
Wilton  C.  Donn. 

J.  R.  Valentine. 

H.  P.  Schoenberner. 

B.  T.  Van  Benthuysen. 
S.  R.  Weston, 
Henry  Billman. 

VV.  F.  Cawthorne. 

C.  V.  Gunther. 
John  C.  Maddock. 
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BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS  TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Brooklyn  

Franklin  

Hamilton  

Kings  County  

Manufacturers'  

People's  

Title  Guar.  &  Trust  Co. 


177  Montague  Street. . 
166  Montague  Street. , 
191  Montague  Street.. 

342  Fulton  Street  

774  Broadway  

181  Montague  Street.. 
175  Remsen  Street..  .  . 


E.  P.  Maynard  

E.  C.  Delafleld  

W.  E.  Edmister  

J.  D.  Fairchild  

Nathan  S.  Jonas  

Q.  A.  Boody  

F.  L.  Sniff  en.  Manager. 


H,  U.  vSilleck,  Asst.  Sec, 
E.  S.  BJagden. 
George  Hadden. 
Thomas  Blake. 
James  H.  Conroy. 
W.  A.  Fiscber,  Sec. 
J.  E.  Keeler,  Asst . Mg r . 


BROOKLYN  BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS.— FIGURES  ARE  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1920. 


Name. 


Location. 


President. 


Deposits. 


Surplus. 


Bay  Ridge  

Brevoort  

Brooklyn  

Bushwick  

City  

College  Point  

Dime  

Dime  of  Williamsburg. 

East  Brooklyn  

East  Dist.  (Roosevelt) 

East  New  York  

Flatbush  

Fulton  

Greater  New  York. .  .  . 

Greenooint  

Hamburg  

Home  

Jamaica  

Kings  County  

Lincoln  

Long  Island  City  

Prudential  

Queens  County  

South  Brooklyn  

Sumner  "  

Williamsburg   .  . 


5517  5tji  Avenue  

522  Nostrand  Avenue  

Clinton  and  Pierrepont  Sts. .  . 
Grand  St.,  cor.  Graham  Ave. 
Cor.  Flatbush  &  Lafy'te  Avs 

313  13th  St  

De  Kalb  Ave.  &  Fulton  St..  . 
So.  5th  St.,  cor.  Havemeyer. . 

643  Myrtle  Avenue  

Broadway  and  Gates  Ave. . .  . 
Atlantic  and  Peuna.  Aves..  .  . 

910  Flatbush  Ave  

375  Fulton  Street  

498  5th  Avenue  

807  Manhattan  Avenue  

1451  Myrtle  Avenue  

804  Manhattan  Avenue  

360  Fullon  Street,  Jamaica. . . 
Broadway,  cor.  Bedford  Ave. 

531  Broadway  

Bridge  Plaza  

B'way,  Vernon  &  Styvsnt  Av. 

80  Main  St.,  Flushing  

160  Atlantic  Avenue  

12  Graham  Avenue  

Broadway  and  Driggs  Ave. . . 


M.  T.  Lewis  

H.  M.  Smith.  .  .  . 

C.  Hadden  

J.  E.  Brown  

R.  Rushmore. . . 
W.  W.  Weitling. 

R.  S.  Walker  

W.  P.  Sturgis. . . . 

E.  F.  Barnes  

John  W,  Fraser. 
E.  A.  Richards. . 
H.  B.  Hawkins, . 
Adolph  Goepel . . 

C.  J.  Obermayer. 
Geo.  W.  Felter. . 
David  Engel. .  .  . 
M.  W.  Gleason. . 
W.  W.  Gillen.  .  . 

H.  G.  Taylor  

Charles  Froeb .  .  . 
W.  J.  Burnet  

D.  W.  Kaatze. . . 

W.  T.  James  

W.  J.  Coombs. .  . 
A.  S.  Somers.  .  .  . 
A.  D.  Baird  


S2,635,690 
8,184,780 
62,438,960 
8,952,090 
7,364,690 
2,518,810 
65,149,100 
13,530,780 
11.438,110 
14,760,850 
6,730.300 
3,101,220 
14,209,580 
9,657,430 
14,472,390 
4,123,420 
916,110 
8,402,920 
14,336,210 
31,543,670 
13,689,400 
5,379.890 
6,018,710 
28.538,000 
1.881,380 
92.292,690 


S64,310 
488,520 

8,262,360 
669,220 
323,370 
237,430 

6,457,010 
847,130 

1,029,370 
783,380 
616,720 
78,600 

1,293,040 
353,150 

3,050,570 
126,600 
35,330 
609,750 

1,493,340 

2,453,390 

1,470,520 
206,630 
472,380 

3,288,000 
90,840 
13,659,600 


PROMINENT  SOCIAL  CLUBS  IN   BIG  CITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Atlanta — Athletic,  37  Auburn  Ave.;  Capital  City, 
Harris  and  Peachtree  Sts. 

Baitimore — Arundel,  1.000  N.  Charles  St.; 
Baltimore,  Charles  and  Madison  Sts.;  Country,  Roland 
Park;  Johns  Hopkins,  227  W.  Monument  St.;  Mary- 
land, 1  E.  Eager  St.;  Merchants',  206  E.  German  St.; 
UniversUy,  801  N.  Charles  St. 

Boston — Algonquin,  217  Commonwealth  Ave.; 
Automobile,  100  Stuart  St.;  Boston  Art,  Newbury 
and  Dartmouth  Sts.;  Boston  Athletic,  Exeter  and 
Blagden  Sts.;  Chilton,  152  Commonwealth  Ave.; 
Exchange,  Milk  and  Battery  March  Sts.;  Harvard. 
374  Commonwealth  Ave.;  Mayflower,  6  Park  St.; 
New  Riding,  52  Hemenway  St.;  St.  Botolph,  4  New- 
bury St.;  Somerset,  42  Beacon  St.;  Tavern,  4  Boylston 
PI.;  Tennis  &  Racquet  639  Boyleston  St.;  Union, 
8  Park  St.;  University,  270  Beacon  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Buffalo  388  Delaware  Ave.; 
Canoe,  1,051  Ellicott  Sq.;  Country.  Williamsville 
Rd.;  Ellicott,  Ellicott  Sq.:  Garret,  205  Bryant  St.; 
Park,  1,401  Flmwood  Ave.;  Saturn,  88  Edward  St.; 
twentieth  Century,  595  Delaware  Ave.;  University, 
546  Delaware  Ave. 

Charleston — Can  Una  Yacht  East  Bay;  Charles- 
ton: Country. 

Chicago — Casino..  167  E.  Delaware  PI.;  Caxton, 
410  So.  Michigan  Ave.;  C/2ica(7;>,  Michigan  Ave. 
and  Van  Buren  St.;  Chicago  Atnletic,  125  Michigan 
Ave,;  Literartf.  410  So.  Michigan  Ave.;  Fortnightly, 
203  Michigan  Ave  ;  South  Shore  Country,  70th  St. 
ai.d  The  Lake;  Union  League,  108  Jackson  Boulevard; 
University,  76  E.  Monroe  St.;  Woman's  Country, 
410  So.  Michigan  Ave.;  Woman's  Athletic,  606  So. 
Michigan  Ave. 

Cincinnati^ — Commercial;  Country  Grandin  Rd.; 
Qu£en  City,  Seventh  and  Elm  Sts.;  University, 
Broadway  and  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Country,  Lake  Shore  Boule- 
vard; Mayfield  Country,  Maytield  Rd.;  Roadside, 
St.  Clair  Ave.;  Tavern,  E.  36th  St.  and  Prospect 
Ave.;  Union,  1,211  Euclid  Ave.;  University, 
Euclid  Ave. 

Detroit — College,  50  Peterboro  St.;  Country, 
Grosse  Pte,  Farms;  Detroit,  Fort  and  Cass  Sts.; 
^ellovxraft,  70  Washington  Boulevard;  Ingleside, 
Woodward  and  Atkinson  Sts.;  Twentieth  Century, 


Columbia  and  Witherell;  UniversUy,  Jefferson  and 
Russell;  Yondoiega. 

Los  Angeles — California,  Fifth  and  Hill  Sts.; 
Jonathan,  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg.;  UniversUy,  Sixth  and 
Hill  Sts. 

Minneapolis — Minikahda;  Minneapolis,  So. 
Second  Ave.;  University,  41  Seventh  St. 

New  Orleans — Boston,  824  Canal  St.;  Carnival 
German,  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.;  Louisiana,  Canal 
and  Carondelet  Sts.;  Country,  Napoleon  Ave.;  Pick- 
wick, Canal  n.  Rampart  St.;  Round  Table,  1,435 
Jackson  St.;  Stratford,  313  St.  Charles  St. 

Philadelphia — Acorn,  1.618  Walnut  St.;  Art, 
220  So.  Broad  St.;  Franklin  Inn,  Camac  and  St. 
James  Sts.;  Markham,  212  So.  15th  St.;  Penn,  720 
Locust  St.;  Philadelphia,  1,301  Walnut  St.;  Princeton, 
1,223  Locust  St.;  Racquet,  16th  St.,  near  Walnut 
St.;  Rittenhouse,  1,811  Wahiut  St.;  St.  Anthony, 
32  So.  22nd  St.;  Union  League,  Broad  and  Walnut 
Sts.;  University,  1,510  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — Duquesne,  325  .Sixth  Ave.;  Pitts- 
burgh, 425  Penn  Ave.;  PUlsburgh  Athletic,  Grant 
Boulevard  and  Fifth  St.;  Union,  Frick  Bldg.; 
University,  Grant  Boulevard  near  Fifth  St. 

Richmond — Commonwealth,  Monroe  and  Frank- 
lin Sts.;  Country;  Westmoreland,  601  E.  Grace  St.; 
Woman's. 

St.  l.o\xis— Commercial;  Log  Cabin;  Mercantile, 
Seventh  and  Locust  Sts.;  Noonday,  Security  Bldg.; 
Racquet,  476  N.  Kingshighway;  Round  Table;  St. 
Louis,  3,663  Lindell  St.;  University,  607  N.  Grand 
Ave.;  Wednesday,  Taylor  and  Westminster  Sts.; 
Woman's,  3,621  Washington  Ave. 

St.  Paul — Minnesota;  Town  &  Country,  Marshall 
Ave.;  University,  Summit  and  Ramsey  Sts. 

San  Francisco — Athenian- Nile,  14th  and  Franklin 
Sts.;  Bohemian,  Post  and  Taylor  Sts.;  FamUy,  545 
Powell  St.;  Francisco,  560  Sutter  St.;  Holluschickie^ 
700  Mason  St.;  Olympic,  Post  St.,  near  Mason  St.; 
Pacific  Union,  1,000  California  St.;  Totcn  &. Country, 
218  Stockton  St.;  University,  Powell  and  California 
Sts. 

Savannah — Chatham  Hunt. 

Washington — Alibi,  1,806  I  St.;  Army  <&  Navy, 
Farragut  Sq.;  Cosmos,  1,520  H  St.;  Metropolitan, 
1,700  H  St.;  Riding  &  Hunt,  22nd  and  P  Sts.;  Uni- 
versity, 930  16th  St.;  Washington,  1,701  K  St. 
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PRINCIPAL  CLUBS  IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

The  dat«  of  organization  is  in  parenthesis,  followed  by  the  number  of  members.  Where  there  are  two 
totals,  the  first  is  that  of  resident  members;  the  second,  that  of  non-resident  members. 


Aero  of  America,  11  E,  38th  St.  (1905);  2,000;  Pres., 

J.  De  M.  Thompson;  Sec,  Aug.  Post. 
Aldine.  200  Fifth  Ave.   (1888);  1,000;  Pres.,  Dr. 

O.  S.  Marden;  Sec,  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw. 
Alpha  Delta   Phi,  136  W.  44th  St.  (1890);  1,000; 

Pres.,  Arthur  C.  James;  Sec,  Geo.  M,  Schurman. 
Arkwright,  320  B'way  (1893);  900;  Pres.,  J.  H. 

vShook;  Sec,  Wm.  Widnalt,  Jr. 
Army  and  Navy,  18  Gramercy  Park  (1889);  2,750; 

Pres.,  Geo.  W.  J.  Nicholson;  Sec,  Capt.  Theo.  S. 

Farrelly. 

Authors,  Seventh  Ave.  cor.  W.  56th  St.  (1882);  250; 

Pres.,  John  Erskine;  Sec,  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
Automobile  of  America,  54th  St.,  west  of  B'way 

(1899);  3,643;  Pres.,  A.  J.  Hemphill;  Sec,  Elmer 

Thompson. 

Bankers',  120  B'way  (1915);  3,000;  Pres.,  A.  B. 

Hepburn;  Sec,  Ralph  Lane. 
Barnard,  Carnegie  Building  (1894);  497;  Pres.,  W. 

L.  Bogert;  Sec,  Miss  L.  Tibbett. 
Brooklyn  Engineers,  117  Remsen  St.  (1896);  425; 

Pres.,  H.  C.  Keith;  Sec,  J.  Strachan. 
Brooklyn  Press,  5  Willoughby  St.  (1912);  200; 

Pres.,  G.  Bloch;  Sec,  C.  M.  Armstrong. 
Caledonian,  N.  Y.,  846  Seventh  Ave.  (1856):  500; 

Chief,  J.  R.  Donaldson;  Sec,  J.  H.  Whiteford. 
Calumet,  12  W.  56th  St.  (1879);  408;  Pres.,  S.  O. 

Edmonds;  Sec,  S.  F.  Barry. 
Camera,  121  W.  68th  St.  (1896);  225;  Pres..  J.  H. 

McKinley;  Sec,  M.  W.  Tingley. 
Catholic,  120  Central  Park  South  (1871);  1,300; 

Pres.,  T.  F.  Farrell;  Sec,  E.  A.  Arnold. 
Century  Association,  7  W.  43d  St.  (1847);  1,300; 

Pres.,  Elihu  Root;  Sec,  A.  D.  Noyes. 
Chemists',  52  E.  41st  St.  (1898);  1,730;  Pres.,  Ellwood 

Hendrick;  Sec,  J.  M.  Klotz. 
City  Athletic,  50  W.  54th  St.  (1908);  940;  Pres., 

S.  R.  Guggenheim:  Sec.,.S.  T.  Stern. 
City  Club,  65  W.  44th  St.  (1892);  1,300;  700;  Pres., 

N.  S.  Spencer;  Sec,  R.  V.  Ingersoll. 
Clergy,  200  Fifth  Ave.  (1915):  696;  Pres.,  A.  P. 

Atterbury,  D.  D.;  Sec,  N.  Laidlaw. 
Colony.  564  Park  Ave.  (1903);  1,350;  400;  Pres., 

Ruth  Morgan;  Sec,  Magee  Elisworth. 
Columbia  University,  4  W.  43d  St.  (1901);  2,169; 

Pres.,  C.  H.  Mapes;  Sec,  H.  K.  Masters. 
Congress  C.  of  Kings  Co.,  586  Bedford  Ave.  (1900) ; 

650;  Pres.,  Geo.  Stark;  Sec,  T.  W.  Christy. 
Crescent  Athletic,  129  Pierrepont  St.  (1886)  ;  2,500: 

Pres.,  W.  F.  Hagarty;  Sec,  A.  S.  Hart. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Hotel  Astor  (1891); 

300;  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hemenway;  Sec,  Mrs. 

H.  W.  Witf. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  30  W.  44th  St.  (1916):  1.600; 

Pres.,  Jas.  T.  Lee;  Sec,  Jas.  A.  Hawes. 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  259  Madison  Ave.  (1908);  200; 

Pres.,  F.  C.  Briggs;  Sec,  R.  Bissell. 
Diokens  Fellowship,  15  Gramercy  Park;  Pres.,  Dr. 

L.  W.  Allen;  Sec,  Miss  Mary  B.  Sai>in. 
Engineers',  32  W.  40th  St.  (1888):  2,300;  Pres.. 

L.  C.  Holden;  Sec,  J.  Strothers. 
Friars',  108  W.  48th  St,  (1904);  1,800:  Abbot,  Geo. 

M.  Cohan;  Dean,  J.  J.  Gleason;  Sec,  J.  F.  Stephens. 
Green  Room,  139  W.  47th  St.  (1902);  600;  Prompter, 

H.  Cortnell:  Sec,  H.  I.  Young. 
Grolier,  47  E.  69th  St.  (1884);  250;  170;  Pres.,  H. 

W.  Kent;  Sec,  W.  Gillis. 
Harmonic,  4  E.  60th  St   (1852);  900;  Sec,  V/.  J. 

Rose. 

Hanover,  Bedford  Ave.  and  Rodney  St.  (1890); 

Pres.,  C.  C.  Mollenhauer;  Sec.  C.  B.  Andrews. 
Harvard,  27  W.  44th  St.  (1875);  5,525;  Sec,  F. 

Rogers. 

Huguenot,  of  America,  2  W.  45th  St.  (1883):  450; 
Pres.-Gen.,   W^m.   Mitchell;   Sec,   Miss  M.  A. 

Jockey,  18  E.  41st.  (1894);  32;  16;  Pres.,  Major 

A.  Belmont;  Sec,  H.  K.  Knapp. 
Knickerbocker,  807  Fifth  Ave.  (1371):  650:  Pres., 

W.  B.  Duncan;  Sec,  L.  F.  H.  Betts. 
Lambs',  130  W.  44th  St.  (1874);  1,550;  Shepherd, 

R.  H.  Burnside;  Sec,  C.  A.  Stevenson. 
Lawyers'.  115  B'way  (18S7);  1,000;  Pres.,  W.  A. 

Butler;  Sec,  R.  G.  Babbage. 


Lotos,  110  W.  57th  St.  (1870);  849;  386;  Pres., 

C.  S  Lord;  Sec,  C.  W.  Price. 
Manhattan,  32  E.  26th  St.  (1865);  650;  180;  Pres., 

Phoenix  Ingraham:  Sec,  Albert  Tilt. 
Manhattan  Single  Ta:{,  32  Union  Square  (1889): 

400;  Pres.,  J.  R.  Brown;  Sec,  E.  H.  Underhill. 
Manhattan  Chess,  71st  St.  and  B'way  (1876);  231; 

Pres.,  A.  Martinez. 
Masonic,  46  W.  24th  St.  (1894);  1,288;  Pres.,  W. 

H.  Miller;  Sec,  G.  W.  Gale. 

Metropolis,  105  W.  57th  St.  (1879);  600;  Pres., 

I.  L.  Ernst;  Sec,  Z.*D.  Bernstein. 
Metropolitan,  1  E.  60th  St.  (1891);  1,400;  Pres.. 

F.  R.  Sturgis;  Sec,  P.  R.  Pjme. 
Montauk,  Lincoln  Place  and  Eighth  Ave.;  650; 

Sec,  B.  A.  Greene. 
National  Arts,  15  Gramercy  Park  (1898);  1,800; 

Pres.,  J.  G.  Agar;  Sec,  J.  C.  Oswald. 
National  Democratic,  617  Fifth  Ave.  (1890);  850; 

Pres.,  J.  M.  Riehle;  Sec  .  W.  H.  Jasper. 
Navy,  15  E.  41st.  (1920);  3,000;  Pres.,  Franklin 

Roosevelt;  Sec,  Mott  Schmitt. 
New  York,  20  W.  40th  St.  (1845);  700;  Pres.,  A.  W. 

Morse;  Sec,  J.  J.  Crawford. 
New  York  Athletic,  58  W.  59th  St.  (1868);  6.700; 

Pres.,  G.  J.  Corbett;  Sec,  F.  R.  Fortmeyer. 
New  York  Railroad,  95  Liberty  St.  (1872);  2,400; 

Ch.  Exec  Com.,  H.  H.  Vreeland;  Sec,  H.  D. 

Vought. 

New  York  Yacht,  37  W.  44th  St.  (1844);  2,200; 

Pres.,  J.  P.  Morgan;  Sec,  G.  A.  Cormack. 
Nippon,  161  W.  93d  St.  (1900) ;  470;  Sec.  S.  Shinozafki. 
Overseas  Club  and  Patrotic  League,  Majestic  Ho- 
tel (1910):  200;  Pres.,  H.  J.  Riley;  Sec  A.  F. 

Inverarity.  . 
Phi  Gamma  Delta,  34  W.  44th  St.  (1886);  875; 

Pres.,  H.  Vv'.  Nuckols;  Sec,  Jas.  F.  Connor. 
Players,  The,  16  Gramercy  Park  (1888);  1,000; 

Pres.,  Jolin  Drew;  Sec,  H.  T.  Nichols. 
Press  (N.  Y.),  21  Spruce  St.  (1872);  1,000;  Pres., 

E.  P.  Howard ;  Sec,  C.  H.  Redfern. 
Princeton,  of  N.  Y.,  44th  St.  and  Vanderbiit  Ave. 

(1899);  2,026;  Pres.,  R.  E.  Dwight;  Sec,  S.  G. 

EtheringTon. 
Progress,  88th  St.  and  Central  Park  West  (1860): 

588;  Pres.,  Marc  Eisner;  Sec,  Louis  Gans. 
Racquet  and  Tonnis,  370  Park  Ave.  (1875);  2,100; 

Pres.,  H.  K.  Knapp;  Sec,  Sherman  Day. 
Reform.  9  So.  William  St.  (1888);  400;  Pres.,  E.  J. 

Shriver;  Sec,  S.  Nev/borg. 
Republican,  of  City  of  N.  Y.,  54  W.  40th  St.  (1879); 

2,10^3;  Pres.,  Chas.  D.  Hillis;  Sec,  O.  W.  Ehr- 

horn. 

Rotary,  of  N.  Y.,  Hotel  McAlpin  (1909);  465; 

Pres,  R.  J.  Knoeppel;  Sec,  W.  J.  Beamish. 
St.  Nicholas,  7  W.  44th  St.  (1875);  372;  Pres.,  F.  P. 

Warlield:  Sec,  J.  B.  SheflBeld. 
Salmagundi,  47  Fifth  Ave.  (1871);  550;  Pres.,  J.  M. 

Rhind;  Sec,  W».  NeumuHer. 
Siama  Alpha  Epsilon,  51  W.  48th  St.;  Pres.,  W.  M. 

Billing;  Sec,  Howard  Carlson. 
Technology,   17  Gramercy  Park   (1903);  1,000; 

Pres.,  R.  D.  vSheridan;  Sec,  T.  D.  a.  Brophy. 
Three  Arts,  340  W.  85th  St.  (1908);  600;  Pres., 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hammond;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hoadley. 
Turn  Verein  (N.  Y A.  85 ch  Sr.  and  Lexington  Ave. 

(1850);  Fu-st  Speaker,  B.  W.  Weiler;  Sec,  F. 

Kirch  ner. 

Union,  Fifth  Ave.and  51  st  St.  (1836):  1,600;  Pres., 
L.  K.  Wilmevduig;  Sec.  C.  K.  Beekman. 

Union  League,  of  N.Y.,  1  E.  39th  St.  (1863);  Prea., 
H.  P  Davison;  Sec,  H.  A.  Gushing. 

University,  1  W.  54th  St.  (1865) ;  4,200;  Pres.,  A.  B. 
Hepburn;  Sec,  S.  H.  Or4way. 

Vatel  C,  Inc.,  132  W.  4Slh  St.  (1914);  700;  Pres., 
Chas.  Scott;  Mgr.,  R.  Bachman. 

West  Side,  270  W.  84th  St.  (1886);  205;  Pres.,  F.  A. 
Baggs;  Sec,  T.  B.  Chrystal. 

Williams,  291  Madison  Ave.  (1913):  1,146;  Pres., 
Max  B.  Berking;  Sec.  J.  R.  Greene. 

Women's  University,  106  E.  52d  St.  (1891);  1,250; 
Pres.,  Miss  Sarah  Dean;  Sec,  Miss  Anna  Board- 
man. 

Yale,of  N.Y.C.,44th  St.  and'Vanderbilt  Ave. (1897); 
4,900:  Pres.,  M.  N.  Buckner;  Sec,  L.  Piatt. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  CARE  FOR  N.  Y.  CITY'S  TUBERCULOUS. 

Persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  suitable  for  and  desirine:  institutional  care,  are  received  in  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  belonging  to  the  city,  or  are  accepted  as  proper  public  charges  in  those  under  private  manage- 
ment which  have  the  cartiflcate  of  the  State  Board  of  Cha  ities  that  they  comply  with  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, after  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  throu^ 
the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau,  at  124  E.-59th  Street,  Manhattan,  or  rfor  Otisville  Sanatorium 
and  Riverside  Hospit-al)  by  the  Department  of  Health  s  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  at  128  Prince  Street, 
Manhattan.  Patients  are  examined  at  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  between  9  A.  M.  and  12  o'clock  noon;  children,  for  preventoria,  on  Tueslavs  and  Thursdays 
from  9  to  lO.30  A.  M.  The  hours  of  the  Depa;-traent  of  Health's  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station  are  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Applic  itions  for  Ray  Brook,  Otisville,  and  Bedford  sanatoria  and  Farm- 
ingdale  and  St.  Agatha's  preventoria  are  to  be  written  out  in  duplicate,  on  special  forms,  by  the  patients' 
physicians  or  by  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  of  the  district  wherein  the  pateint  resides. 

In  the  case  of  applicants  for  admission  to  these  sanatoria,  it  is  required  that  temperature  and  pulse  and 
respiration"  rates  be  taken  on  three  different  days  and  be  recorded  on  the  record  card,  together  with  the  result 
of  sputum  and  urine  examinations,  and  tliat  the  stage  of  tlie  aisease  be  given  and  shown  by  appropriate 
chest  markings  on  the  record.  .  Cards  must  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau 
or  to  the  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  according  to  the  institution  desired.  Patients  are  usually  admitted  to 
sanatoria  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  cards  are  received.  All  are  subject  to  a  final  examination  at  one  of 
the  two  above  mentioned  stations,  by  the  physician  designated  by  the  institution  in  question.  Physicians 
desiring  application  cards  for  tubercular  patients  for  admission  to  hospital  or  sanatoria,  or  for  children  of 
tubercular  parents  for  admission  to  preventoria,  may  obtain  them  from  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission 
Bureau,  145  Worth  Street,  Manhattan,  or  from  the  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  128  Prince  Street,  Manhattan. 
In  all  the  institutions  in  question  patients  are  received  free  of  charge,  if  unable  to  pay,  but  if  able  to  do  so 
they  must  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  of  tlie 
Department  of  Health  verifies  a  patient's  residence,  and  investigates  the  ability  to  pay  of  those  legally 
responsible. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tiil)erculosis,  Ray  Brook,  N.  Y. — This  institution  receives  about 
85  incipient  cases,  without  complications,  from  New  York  City,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
over  16  years  of  age.  Foreign  born  women,  in  the  country  over  six  years,  although  not  citizens,  are  eligible. 
All  applicants  must  have  resided  in  New  York  at  least  one  year.  High  temperature  or  rapid  pulse  is  cause 
for  rejection. 

Municipal  Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N.  Y. — The  sanatorium  has  a  capacity  of  599.  Ambulant  early  favor- 
able cases  that  are  residents  of  the  city  are  admitted  Males  and  females  up  to  50  years  of  age  and  children 
between  4  and  14  years  are  received.  Reasons  for  rejection  are,  a  daily  temperature  of  100  degrees  F.. 
unless  all  other  features  of  case  are  favorable,  occasional  high  temperature  (103  degrees  or  more),  nab itual 
rapid  pulse  (110  or  more).  ^ 

Laws  Governing  Free  Treatment. — The  laws  of  the  State  and  city  place  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
extension  of  relief  by  the  City  of  New  Yorii     These  art'  as  follows: 

Financial  Condition. — Persons  who  are  without  m.eans  to  pay  for  their  treatment,  and  whose  rela- 
tives, legally  responsible,  are  unable  to  do  so.  are  entitled  to  care  at  city  expense. 

!■  Residence. — One  year's  residence  in  Greater  New  York  is  required  for  all  hospital,  sanatoria  and  pre- 
ventoria cases.  Applicants  for  Ray  Brook  Sanatorium  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  residents  of  the  city  lor  one  year. 

Aliens. — These  are  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  five  years,  and  are  not 
citizens.  If  sick,  they  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  pending  arrangement  for  their  deportation  to  the 
coimtry  from  which  they  emigrated. 

Non-Residents. — Persons  coming  from  another  State,  where  they  have  a  legal  residence,  and  who 
liave  been  in  Greater  New  York  for  less  than  one  year  come  under  this  classliication.  These  persons,  if 
sick,  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  transportation 
back  to  the  town  of  their  last  legal  settlement.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Charities  cares  for  cases 
in  New  York  State. 

State  Poor. — These  are  those  who  have  not  resided  in  any  county  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  60 
flays  within  the  last  year.  They  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  and  are  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, the  State  paying  for  their  care  and  treatment  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  place  of 
their  last  legal  settlement.  In  the  case  of  all  patients  coming  from  out  of  town,  it  is  important  to  show 
whether  they  have  received  previous  treatment  in  an  institution  as  public  charges,  in  the  town  or  city  whore 
they  came  from.  When  they  have  been  public  charges  elsewhere  they  cannot  gain  a  legal  s  ittlement  in  Now 
Ybrk  City.  In  the  case  of  aliens,  non-residents,  and  State  poor,  the  necessary  papers  for-vteference  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  are  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  after  such 
patients  have  been  admitted  to  a  suitable  institution. 

NEW  LAW  AS  TO  CARE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 
A  New  York  law  (chapter  900.  approved  May  21.  1920)  provides  for  the  listing  and  recommendation 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  of  private  institutions  and  dwellings  found  suitable  for  the  board 
and  lodging  of  tuberculous  patients,  and  further  provides  for  State  aid  to  tuberculous  patients,  not  bed- 
ridden, who' are  unable  to  pay  either  in  whole  or  in  part  for  such  board  and  lodging.  A  fixed  and  uniform 
rate  of  payment  for  board  and  lodging  is  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  except  that  the 
rate  of  payment  is  determined  by  the  City  Department  of  Health  and  the  Commissioner  of  Health  as  tc 
patients  residing  in  cities  of  the  first  class  The  health  officer  of  the  city  tow;i,  or  village  monthly,  in  ad- 
va,nce,  collects  from  each  person  residing  within  their  respective  districts  who  is  boarded  and  lodged  here- 
under, except  such  whom  the  health  officer  of  the  city  town  or  village  shall  And  to  be  financially  unable 
to  pay  such  expense,  one-third  of  the  expense  of  boarding  and  lodgins:  of  each  such  patient  and  pay  the 
same  into  the  county  treasury. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  COMFORT  STATIONS,  MANHATTAN. 

Shower  baths  and  tubs,  but  no  pools — 133  Allen  St.,  83  Carmine  St..  100  Cherry  St.  (corner  Oliver 
St.),  538  E.  11th  St.,  347  W.  41st  St..  523  E.  76th  St..  243  E.  109th  St. 

Also  containing  swiniming  pools — 5  Rutsrers  PI.,  326  Rivington  St.,  23rd  St.  and  Ave.  A  (corner), 
407  W.  28th  St.,  342  E.  54th  St.,  232  W.  60th"  St. 

Comfort  stations — Battery  Park,  Hanover  Sq.,  Chatham  Sq.,  Sheriff  and  Delancey  Sts.,  Queens- 
boro  Bridge  (59th  St.  and  2d  Ave.).  1st  Ave.  and  125th  St.  (at  Willis  Ave.  Bridge),  3rd  Ave.  and  129th 
St.,  Park  Ave.  and  125th  St.,  Longacre  Sq.  (Broadway  and  47th  St.).  Greeley  Sq.  (Broadway  and  32d  St.), 
Abingdon  Sq.,  Mail  St.  (City  Hail  Park). 

PUBLIC  BATHS  IN  BROOKLYN. 
.  Coney  Island,  Surf  Ave.  and  W.  5th  St.    In  city  pronerr486  Hicks  St.,  1752  Pitkin  Ave.,  14  Montrose 
Ave.,  139  Huron  St.,  42  Duffield  St ,  on  Wilson  Ave..  E.  D.,  4th  Ave. 
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ASYLUMS  AND  HOMES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for 

the  Friendless.  03(5  Woody  crest  Ave. 
Anthony  Home,  119  E,  29th  St. 
A.^sociation  for  the  ReUef  of  Respectable,  Aged  and 

Indigent  Females,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  104th  St. 
Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged,  116  E.  68th  St. 
Bellevue  Settlement  Home,  206  E.  30th  St. 
Bide-a-Wee  Home  (for  Animals),  410  E.  38th  St. 
Bis:  Sisters'  Home,  378  E.  Tremout  Ave. 
Casa  Maria  Home  for  Working  Girls,  251  W.  14th  St, 
Catholic  Home  Bm:eau  for  Dependent  Children, 

10^  E.  22d  St. 
Catholic  Centre  for  Blind,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic, 

119  W.  70th  St. 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  221st  St.  and  East 

Chester  Road. 
Catholic  Protectory,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  City  office 

and  reception  house,  415  Broome  St. 
Christian   Home   for   Girls    (see  Maedchenheim- 

Vet'eln). 

Christian  Workers'  Home,  7  Gramercy  Park  AVest. 
Christodora  House,  147  Ave.  B." 
Chrystie  Street  House,  77  Horatio  St. 
Church  of  God  Missionary.  Home,  2132-2146  Grand 
Ave. 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  2  E.  24th  St. 
City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Blackwell's 
Island, 

Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Immigrant  Girls  (see 

Hannah  Lavanburg  Home).  . 
Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  225  E, 

63d  St, 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Palisade  Ave,  and.  W. 
259th  St, 

Darrach  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  118  W.  104th  St. 
Dominican  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  329 
E.  63d  St. 

Dominican  Sisters'  Home  for  Working  Girls,  207 
E.  71st  St. 

Door  of  Hope  (Tappan,  N.  Y.),  office,  122  W.  14th  St. 
East  Side  Home  for  Destitute  Childr.,  326  E.  121st  St. 
Edgewater  Creche  (Englewood,  N,  J.),  office,  105  E. 
22d  St. 

Elizabeth  Home  foi-  Girls,  307  E,  12th  St. 
Empire  Friendly  Shelter,  116  W.  133d  St. 
Finnish  Women's  Co-operative  Home,  241  Lenox  Ave. 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  office,  454  W.  23d  St. 
Florence  Critt^nton  Home,  427  W.  21st  St. 
Forty-fourth  Street  House  for  Boys,  247  E.  44th  St. 
Foundliug^  Hospital  Asylum,  175  E.  68th  St. 
French  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  Women,  341 

W.  30th  St. 
German  Gu-ls*  Home,  217  E.  62d  St. 
German  Lutheran  Emigrant  House,  21  Pearl  St. 
God's  Providence  House,  330  Broome  St. 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  Manhattan  Ave,  and  104th  St. 
Hannah  Lavanburg  Home,  319  E.  17th  St. 
Harlem  Boys'  Home,  136  E,  127th  St. 
Harlem  Home  of  I  he  Daughters  of  Israel.  32  E.  119th 

St, 

Heartsease  Home,  413  E,  51st  St. 
Hebrew  Infant  Asylum  (gee  Home  for   Hebrew  In- 
fants) . 

Hebrew  National  Orphan  House,  57  E.  7th  St. 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  138th 
St. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society — Orphan  Asy- 
lum Annex,  470  W.  145th  St. 

Home  for  the  Aged  (Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor).  213 
E.  70th  St.;  135  W.  106th  St.;  Belmont  Ave.  and 
183d  St. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews,  121  W,  105th  St. 
Home  for  Destitute  Bluid,  Grand  Concourse  and 

Kingsbridge  Road. 
Home  for  Disch'd  Women  Prisoners,  17  Beekman  PI. 
Home  for  the  Friendless   (see  American  Female 

Guardian  Society). 
Home  for  Friendless  Girls  (see  Washington  Square 

Home  for  Friendless  Girls). 
Home  for  Hebrew  Infants,  Kingsbridge   Rd.  and 

University  Ave. 
^omefor  Immigrant  and  Needy  Wayfarers  (Jewish), 

229  E.  Broadway. 
Home  for  Incurables,  Third  Ave.  and  182d  St. 
Home  for  Industrious  Boys,  375  Lafayette  St. 
Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples,  Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  112th  St. 
Home  of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob,  302  E.  Broadway. 
Home  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Israel,  232  E. 

10th  St. 


Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  Home,  110  Second  Ave. 

House  of  the  Annunciation  for  Crippled  and  In- 
curable Children,  155th  St.  and  Broadway. 

House  of  Calvary,  Featherbed  Lane  and  Maeombs 
Road. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  90th  St.  and  East 
River. 

^ouse  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Home  for  IncurabJes, 

Riverside  Drive  and  139th  St, 
House  of  the  Holy  Family,  136  Second  Ave. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island. 
Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 

225  E.  11th  St. 
Huguenot  Home,  237  W,  24th  St. 
Hungarian  Immigrants'  Home.  32  Pearl  St. 
Hungarian  Sisters'  Home,  231  E,  72d  St. 
Hungarian  Workers'  Home.  351  E.  7Sth  St. 
Immigrant  Girls'  Home,  9  State  St. 
Industrial  Christian  Alliance,  35  Perry  St. 
Insane  Asylum  (Manhattan  State  Hospital),  Ward's 

island. 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 

Mutes,  Lexington  Ave.  and  67th  St. 
Institution  of  Mercy,  Madison  Ave.  and  81st  St. 
International  Institute  for  Young  Women,  108  E. 

30th  St. 

In  wood  House,  Bolton  Road,  New  York  City. 

Isabella  Heimath,  Amsterdam  Ave,  and  190th  St. 

Israel  Orphan  Asylum,  274  Second  St. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  Home  for  French  Girls,  251  W,  24th  St. 

Jewish  Convalescence  Home,  185  Forsyth  St, 

Ladies'  Christian  Union,  maintains  the  Young 
Women's  Home,  49  W.  9th  St.;  Branch  Home, 
308  Second  Ave.;  The  Eva,  158  E,  62d  St.;  The 
Rosemary,  24  W.  12th  St.:  The  Katherine,  118 
W.  13th  St, 

Leake  &  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  Hawthorne  Ave., 

near  City  line. 
Leo  House  for  German  Catholic  Immigrants,  6  State  - 

St. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  Concord  Ave.  and  E.  . 
141st  St. 

Lutheran  Pilgrim  House,  .8  State  St. 
Maedchenlieim-Verein,  217  E.  62d  St. 
Manliattan  State  Hospital  (Insane  Asylum),  Ward's 
Island. 

Margaret  and  Sarah  Switzer  Institute  and  Home 

(Girls),  27  Christopher  St. 
Margaret  Louisa,  The  (Y.  W.  C.  A.).  14  E.  16th  St. 
Margaret  Strachan  Home  for  Women,  103  W.  27th 

St. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Home,  Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  92d  St. 
Methodist  Deaconess  Home,  1175  Madison  Ave. 
Missionary  Home,  690  Eighth  Ave. 
Montefiore  Home  and  Hospital,  Gun  Hill  Road, 

near  Jerome  Ave. 
Montessori  Children's  House,  673  West  End  Ave 
Newsboys'  Lodging  House  (Brace  Memorial).  14 

New  Chambers  St. 
New  York  Home  for  Homeless  Boys,  443  E.  123d  St. 
New  York  Infant  Asylum,  161  W.  61st  St. 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

412  Ninth  Ave. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  Ft.  Washington  Ave.  and  W.  163d  St. 
Night  Refuge  for  Homeless  Women,  144  W.  15th  St. 
Norwegian  Immigrants'  Home,  45  Whitehall  St. 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  Amsterdam  Ave,  and  104th  St. 
Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 

Convent  Ave.  and  135th  St, 
Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  2064 

Boston  Road. 
Polish  National  Alliance  Immigrant  Home,  180  Sec- 
ond Ave. 

Polish  Nat.  Home  of  New  York.  404  E.  15th  vSt. 
Presbyterian  Home  foi*  Aged  Women,  49  E.  73d  St. 
Regina  Angelorum  Working  Girls'  Home,  112  E. 
106th  St. 

Rodeph  Sholom  Sisterhood,  157  E.  94th  St. 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.  Sedgwick  Ave. 

and  Kingsbridge  Road:  office,  24  E.  52d  St. 
Russian  Immigrant  Home,  347  E.  14th  St. 
Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum,  Ft,  Washington. Ave. 

and  190th  St. 
Sailors'  Home  and  Institute,  399  West  St. 
St.  Ann's  Home  for  Children,  504  E.  90th  St. 
St.  Barnabas's  House,  304  Mulberry  St. 
St.  Benedict's  Home  for  Destitute  Colcwed  Children. 

375  Lafayette  St. 
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St,  Francis's  Lodging  House  for  Women  ll  E.  12S*b 
St. 

St.  Francis's  Home,  609  E.  5th  St. 

St.  John's  Home  for  Working  Girls,  132  \V.  131st  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum,  220  E.  4th  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged,  209  W.  1.5th  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Destitute  Children  (Peel;.3klll, 

N  Y.);  House  of  Reception.  12  W.  129th  St. 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Working  Girls.  U7  Broad  St. 
St.  Jo.seph's  Indu.strial  Home,  47  E.  81st  St. 
St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deat  Mutes,  Eastern 

Boulevard,  Throgg's  Neck. 
St  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Broadway  and 

I14th  St. 
Sc.  Mary's  Home,  143  W.  1  Uh  St. 
St  MarMarefs  Home  for  Working  Girls,  603  Walton 

Ave. 

Si.  Philip's  Home  for  Industrious  Working  Boys  417 
Broome  St. 

St.  Raphael's  Home  for  Italian  Immigrants.  8  Charl- 
ton St. 

St.  Rita's  Home.  307  W  1,36th  St. 
St.  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurahie  Cancer,  71  Jack- 
son St. 

St  Vincent  de  Paul  Asylum.  21.5  W  .39th  St 

St.  Zita  s  Home  for  Friendless  Women.  123  E.  52d 

St.  and  221  E.  79th  St. 
SalviiMon  Army.  National  HeadQiiarters,   120  W. 

14rl)  St.;  Home  for  Orphans  and  Deserted  Chil- 


dren. Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Industrial  Homes  for 
Men.  533  W.  48th  St.  and  229  E.  120th  St.;  Rescue 
Home  for  Fallen  Women,  318  E.  15th  St.;  Hotel 
for  Men  (Memorial  Hotel),  225  Bowery;  Shelter  for 
Homeless  Women,  243  Bowery.  - 
Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  414  W.  22d  Bt. 
Scandinavian  Immigrants'  Home,  22  Greenwich  St. 
Scandinavian  Mission  Home,  691  Lexington  Av^, 
Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  St. 
Seaside  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  170  W.  74th  St 
Sevilla  Home  for  Children.  Lafayette  Ave,  and 
Man! da  St. 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls.  212  E.  46th  St. 
Shelter  for  Women  With  Children,  311  E.  12th  St. 
Sheltering  Arms,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  129th  St. 
Slavonic  Immigrant  Society,  436  W.  23d  St. 
Swedish  Lutheran  Immigrant  Home.  5  Water  St. 
Swiss  Benevolent  Society  Home,  35  W.  67th  St. 
Trinity  Chapel  Home,  1666  Bussing  Ave. 
Tyndall  Home,  59  W.  133d  St. 

Washington  Square  Home  for  Friendless  Giria,  0  W. 
8th  St. 

Waverley  House.  38  W.  10th  St. 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders,  Sedg* 

wick  Ave.  and  188th  St. 
West  Side  Home  for  Boys,  225  W.  35th  St. 
Young  Women's    Home    (see   Ladies'  Christian 

Union) . 


HOSPITALS  IN  MANHATTAN,  BRONX  AND  RICHMOND  BOROUGHS* 


P.  C.  A.  Shelter  and  Hospital.  Ave  A.  and 
24  th  St. 

Araeru-an  Veterinary  Hospital.  141  W.  54th  St. 
Babies'  Hospital,  135  E.  .^f. 
Beilevue  Hospital.  First  Ave,  and       26th  St. 
Beth   David  Hospital,   182  1   I^exincrton  Ave. 
Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Jefferson  and  Cherry  Sts. 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  Di  pen.sar\   146  Monroe  St. 
Bide-a-Wee  Home  for  Animals,  410  E.  3«th  St. 
Blackwell's  Island   (see  City  Hospital; 
nioouiingdale   Hospital    for   the    lasane  White 

FJains,  N.  Y.;  Office.  8  W.  16th  St 
HJoofiiingdale  Clinic   225  W.  99th  St, 
Kroa.l  .-Street  Hospital,  129  Broad  St. 
.Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  4.39  E.  141st  St. 
Bronx  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  1385  Fulton  Ave. 
Bronx  Jewish  Maternity  Hosp..  I'yzn  Wash.  Ave 
Bronx  Maternity  Hospital.  166th  St.  and  Grand 

Concourse. 

Central  Islip  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Central 
Lslif>.  I..  I  ;  office,  30  E.  42d  St. 

C  rrral  and  Neurological  Hospital  Blackwell's  Isl 

(\V',Vi;tMi's  Clinics  ( Department  of  Health):  Man- 
i.t  ran — Gouverneur  Slip  (Eye;.  Pleasant  Ave 
:i:y\  118th  St.  (Eye.  Nose  ana  Throat).  449 
f:ust  121st  St.  (Dental;  Eye).  P  S.  144,  Hester 
and  Allen  Sts.  (Eye).  P.  S.  21,  222  Mott  St.  i'Eye). 
Bronx— 580  E.  169th  St.  (Dental;  Eye,  Nose 
and  Throat).    Richmond — 689  Bay  St..  Stapleton 

Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island, 

City  Hospital.  Blackwell's  Island 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New  York. 
Infirmary,  302  E.  35th  St. 

Columbus  Hospital.  226  E.  20th  St. 

Cornell  University  Medical  College.  First  Ave. 
and  28th  St 

Demilt  Dispensary^  245  E.  23d  St. 

Dispensary  for  Animals,  A.  S,  P.  C.  A.,  Avenue  A 

■  and  24th  St. 

Dispensary  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem.  180  E. 
122d  St. 

Emergency  Relief  Station  for  City  and  Metro- 

■  politan  HosDitals,  ft.  E.  70th  St 
First  Field  Hospital,  56  W.  66th  St 

Floating  Hospital,  St.  John's  Guild;  office.  103 

•  Park  Ave. 

Flower  Hospital,  Eastern  Boulevard  and  63d  St. 
Fordham  Hospital,  Crotona  Ave.  and  Southern 
Boulevard. 

Fordham  Hospital  (annex),  2533  Cambreling  Ave. 

•  Foundling  Hospital   (see    New  Y'ork  Foundling 

Hospital). 

French  Hospital.  450  W  34th  St. 
.German  Hospital  and  Dispensary  (now  called  Lenox 
>     Hill  Hospital),  Park  Ave.  and  77th  St, 

(iood  Samaritan  Dispensary,  75  Essex  St. 

Gouverneur  Hosoltal.  Gouverneur  Slip  and  Front  St. 

r.r;u  e  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  414  E,  14th  St. 


Hahnemann  Hospital,   Park  Ave.   between  67tb 

and  68th  Sts. 
Harlem  Dispensary,  108  E.  128th  St. 
Harlem  Eye.  Ear  and  Throat   Infirmary,  2099 

Lexington  Ave. 
Harlem  Hospital,  Lenox  Ave.  and  l.36th  St, 
Harlem  Italian  Sanitarium.  281  Pleasant  Ave. 
Har  Moriah  Hospital.  138  2d  St. 
Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital,  Tentb 

Ave.  and  57th  St, 
Hospital  and  House  of  Rest  for  Consumptives^ 

Inwood.  N.  Y.  C:  office,  59  E.  59th  St. 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Eye  Diseases,  Pleasant 

Ave.  and  118th  St. 
Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  1919 

Madison  Ave. 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  City  Home  for  Aged  and 

Infirm,    Blackwell's  Island. 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  321  E.  42d  St, 
House  of  the  Annunciation  for  Crippled  and  In- 
curable Children,   Broadway  and   155th  St. 
House  of  Calvary  (Cancer,  Lupus,  etc.),  Feather' 

bed  Lane  and  Macoml>s  Road. 
House  of  Relief  (Hudson  Street  Hospital), 
Hudson  Street  Hospital,  67  Hudson  St. 
Italian  Hospital,  83d  St.  and  East  River. 
Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society,  Sanatorium 
in  Edgewater,   Col.:    New    York    office,  230 
Grand  St. 

Jewish  Maternity  Hospital.  270  East  Broadway. 
Kings  Pk.  State  Hosp. ;  office  30  E.42d  St.,  Room  109 
Knapp  (see  Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hos- 
pital). 

Knickerbocker  Hospital,  .Amsterdam  Ave.  aj>ft 
13 1st  St. 

Laura  Franklin  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  17 
E.   111th  St. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  Westchester,  Cauldwell  and 
Trinity  Aves. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  E.  141st  St.  and  Con- 
cord Ave. 

Louisa  Minturn  Hospital,  foot  E.  16th  St. 
Lutheran  Hospital,  Convent  Ave.  and  144th  St, 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Second  Ave.,  17th  and  18th  Sts, 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  210  E.  64th  St. 
Manhattan   Maternity  and   Dispensary,   327  E. 
60th  St. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Ward's  Island; 
office.  30  E.  42d  St. 

l\ianhattan  White  Cross  Hospital,  72  W.  50th  St. 

Marine  Hospital,  Stapleton,  S.  I.  Office  and  Dis- 
pensary in  BaMte  Office,  Manhattan. 

Melrose  Veterinar"  Hosoital,  453.  E.  142d  St. 

Memorial  Hospital  (Cancer),  Central  Park  West  and 
106th  St. 

Metropolitan  Hospital.  Blackwell's  Island. 
Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital,  351  W.  34th  St. 
Minturn  Hospital  (see  Louisa  Minturn  Hospital) 
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Misericoi'dia  Hc^pital,  531  E.  8(>tn  St. 

MoQtefiore  Home  and  Hospital  for  Chronic  Dis- 
eases, Gun  Hill  Road,  near  Jerome  Ave. 

Mount  Moriah  Hospital,  138  Second  St. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave.  and  100th  St. 

Nazareth  Branch,  Sefon  Hospital  (Tubercular  Wom- 
en and  Children).  Spuvt^n  Duyvil. 

New  York  Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  205 
E.  23d  St. 

New  York  Dispensary,  34  Spring  St. 

New  York  Eye  aod  Ear  Clinic,  259  E.  4th  St. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Second  Ave.  and 
13th  St. 

New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  175  E.  68th  St. 
New  York  Hospital,  8  W.  loth  St. 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  321 
E,  15th  St. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 
17  W.  101st  St. 

New  York  Neurological  Institute,  149  E.  67th  St. 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Amster- 
dam Ave.  and  61st  St. 

New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  201  E.  23d  St. 

New  York  Orthopiedic  Dispensary  a«<l  Hospital, 
426  E.  59th  St. 

New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital, 
345  W.  50th  St. 

New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, Second  Ave.  ahd  20th  St. 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  Second  Ave. 
and  19th  St. 

New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital,  229  E. 
57th  St. 

New  York  Veterinary  Hospital,  120,  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  Women's  League  for  Animals,  Hospital 

and  Dispensary,  350  Lafayette  St.;  also  528  W. 

111th  St. 

North  Eastern  Dispensary,  222  E.  59th  St. 
North  Western  Dispensary,  Ninth  Ave.  and  36th  St. 
Northern  Dispensary,  Waverley  Place  and  Christo- 
pher St. 

Osteopathic  Infirmary,  120  E.  34th  St. 

Park  Hospital  (formerly  New  York  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital), Central  Park  West  and  100th  St. 

Pasteur  Institute,  Inc..  348  W.  22d  St. 

HOSPITALS  IN  BROOKLYN 
,  Bay  Ridge  Hospital,  Second  Ave,  and  60th  St. 

Bedford  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  343  Ralph  Ave. 

Bethanj'^  Deaconesses'  and  Hospital  Society  Hospital, 
St.  Nicholas  Ave,  and  Bleecker  St. 

Bradford  Street  Hospital,  113  Bradford  St, 

Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary.  29  Third  Ave. 

Hrooklyn  City  Dispensary,  11  Tillary  St. 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
106  S.  3d  St. 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 

194  S.  3d  St. 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  94  Livingston  St. 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  Raymond  St.  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn  Maternity  Hospital  (see  Prospect  Heights 

Hospital). 

Brooklyn  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital.  396  Herki- 
mer St. 

Brownsville  and  East  New  York,  Rockaway  Park- 
way and  Avenue  A. 

Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  Myrtle 
and  Lewis  Aves. 

Bxishwick  Hospital,  Howard  and  Putnam  Aves. 

Caledonian  Hospital.  53  Woodruff  Ave. 

Children's  Clinics  (Eye,  Nose,  and  Throat;  Dental), 
Department  of  Health:  Brooklyn — 330  Throop 
Ave.,  1249  Herkimer  St.,  45  Lawrence  St.  Queens 
Borough — 374  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Coney  Island  Hospital,  Ocean  Parkway,  near  Ave- 
nue Z. 

Cumberland  Street  Hospital,  109  Cumberland  St, 
Flushing  Hospital,  Parsons  &  Forest  Aves.,  Flushing. 
Gates  Avenue  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  13  Gates 
Ave. 

Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and 
Stanhope  St. 

Greenpoint  Hospital,  Klngsland^ve.  and  Bullion  St. 

Harbor  Hospital,  704  Fourth  Ave. 

Holy  Family  Hospital,  155  Dean  St. 

Hospital  of  the  House  of  St.  Giles  the  Cripple, 

Brookl3m  Ave.  and  President  St. 
Jamaica  Hospital,  New  York  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
Jewish  Hospital,  Claason  and  St.  Mark's  Aves. 


People's  Hospital,  203  Second  Ave. 
People's  Hospital  Annex,  216  E.  I2th  St. 
Philanthropin  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave.  and  128th  St. 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Madison  Ave.,  between  70th 

and  71st  Sts. 
Reception.    (See  Willard  Parker,  etc.;  also  Ijon^r- 

sency,  etc.) 

Riverside  Hospital.  North  Brother  Islahd,  East  River. 
Rockefeller  Institute  for    M£di«al  Researcl)  Ho.'-- 

pital.  Avenue  A  and  6Gth  St?.  ~ 
Rooscvelt  Hospital,  Ninth  Ave.  and  59th  St. 
St.  Andrew's  Com^alescent  Hospital,  237  E.  ITth  St, 
St.  Ann's  ^Maternity  Hospital,  130  E,  69th  St. 
St.  Ehzabeth's  Hospital,  415  W.  51st  St. 
St.  Francis's  Hospital,  Brook  Ave.  and  E.  142d  si. 
St.  John's  Guild  (see  Floating  Hospital  and  S(  jiskle 

Hospital). 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Brook  Ave.  corner  E.  142d  St 
St.  Lawrence's  Hospital,  Edgecombe  Ave.  and  16od  St. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  113tli  St. 
St.  Mark's  Hospital.  177  Second  Ave. 
St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children.  405  W.  .'H4th 
St. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Seventh  Ave.  and  12tli  Si. 
Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  ( ^hildren,  224  W.  34th  St 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria  Hospital  (Willard 

Parker),  foot  E.  16th  St. 
Seaside  Hospital  of  St.  John's  Guild,  New  l>ori), 

B.  I..  103  Park  Ave. 
Sea  View  Hospital,  Castleton  Corner.  Staten  IsUtud. 
Seton  Hospital  for  Men,  Spuyten  Duyvil  Pflrkw;i\ 

(Tuberculosis). 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  447  W.  59th  Si . 
Staten  Island  Hospital,  New  Brighton,  S.  1 
Sydenham  Hospital,  331  E.  116th  St. 
Tuberculosis  Plospital  Admission  Bureau,  145  Worth 

St. 

Union  Hospital  of  the  Bronx,  Valentine  Av(  .  -..mi 
188th  St. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  60tl!  Si. 
Volunteer  Hospital,  Beekman  and  Water  Sts. 
Washington  SQuare  Hospital,  31  Washington  S(j.  W. 
West  Side  German  Dispensary,  328  W.  42d  St 
Willard  Parker  asd  Reception  Hospital,  foot  (tt  E. 
1 6th  St. 

Woman's  Hospital,  141  W.  109tb  St 
AND  QUEENS  BOROUGHS. 
Kings  County  Hospital,  Clarkson  St.,  near  AUumy 
Ave. 

Long  Island  Coilege  Hospital,  Henry,  Pacirt*-.  and 
Amity  Sts. 

Long  Island  State  Hospital  (Insane),  Clarkson  St.. 

and  Albany  Ave. 
Lutheran  Hospital,  East  New  York  Ave.  and  .{.laiuf 

St. 

Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,  Shelt/on  Ave.,  Jrunuica. 
Memorial  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Childr<  ir.  827 

Sterling  Place. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  Seventh  A^c  and 

7th  St. 

Neponsit  Beach  Hospital  for  Children,  P<.,  kawiv 
Beach. 

New  Utrecht  Dispensary,  1276  37th  St. 
Norwegian  Hospital,  Fourth  Ave.  and  46tti  Si 
Prospect  Heights  Ilospilal,  Washington  Ave,  and 

St.  John's  Place. 
Rockaway 'Beach  Hospital.  Hammels  Ave.  and  Baj - 

side  Place,  Rockaway  Beach. 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Bushwick  Ave.,  near  Ten 

Eyck  St. 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Babies,  281  Hicl^s  Si. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Atlantic  and  Albany  Aves. 

St.  John's  Long  Lsland  City  Hospital,  12th  St.  and 

Jackson  Ave, 
St,  Joseph's  Hospital,  Central  Ave,,  Far  Rockaway. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  St,  Mark's  Ave,,  near  Rochester 
Ave 

St,  Mar-y's  Hospital,  Ray  St.  and  Shelton  Ave.. 

Jamaica.  / 
St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Henry  St.,  between  Congress 

and  Warren  Sts. 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Fourth  Ave.  and  17th  St. 
Seaside  Hospital  for  Babies,  Surf  Ave,  and  2l8t  St.j 

Coney  Island. 
Swedish  Hospital,  Rogers  Ave.  and  Sterling  Place. 
Trinity  Hospital,  1836  East  New  York  Ave, 
United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Flushing  Ave.,  foot 

of  Ryerson  St. 
Williamsburg  Hospital,  342  Bedford  Ave. 
Zion  Hospital,  2140  Cropsey  Ave. 
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POLICE  FORCE  OF  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

The  police  force  of  tbe  City  of  Now  York  consi.st,s  (Nov.  15,  1920)  of  1  Chief  Inspector  ($7,600);  I 
Borough  Inspector  (S5,300);  1  Marine  Inspector  (S4,900):  21  other  Inspectors  ($4,900);  1  Chief  Surgeon 
(S6,5(X));  17  other  Surgeons  ($4,400);  8  Honorary  Surgeons  (no  compensation);  1  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
graph ($5.300) ;  1  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph  ($3,800) ;  103  Captains  ($4,000) ;  524  Lieutenant*? 
(S3, 300):  769  Sergeants  (S2,700);  9,342  Patrolmen  (§1,769  to  $2,280);  55  Policewomen;  20  Patrolwomen; 
5  Chaplains.    Total— 10,870. 

Rank  of  Doorman  abolished  by  Act  of  Legislature,  April  16,  1912. 

Patrolmen,  First  Grade,  five  yeiirs'  service,  $2,280  each. 

Patrolmen,  Second  Grade,  less  than  five  years  and  more  than  four  years  and  six.  months,  $2,100  each. 
Patrolmen,  Third  Grade,  less  than  four  years  and  six  months  and  more  than  four  years,  $2,040  each. 
Patrolmen  Fourth  Grade,  less  than  four  years  and  more  than  three  years,  $1,920  each. 
Patrolmen.  Fifth  Grade,  less  than  three  years  and  more  than  two  years,  $1,769  each. 
Patrolmen  Sixth  Grade,  less  than  two  years  and  more  than  one  year,  $1,769  each. 
Patrolmen.  Seventh  Grade,  less  than  one  year,  $1,769  each. 

Members  of  the  police  force  may  be  retire<l  on  one-half  rate  of  compensation  jJtcr  service  of  twcnty- 
ttvf  vears,  or  after  twenty  years'  service  upon  certificate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability,  or 
afrer  twenty  years'  service  if  a  veteran  of  Civil  War.  Membecs  of  the  police  forw  may  iUso  be  retired  upon 
pension  upon  certificate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability  or  disease  contracted  without  misconduct 
on  th',-  part  of  the  officer,  and  by  reason  of  the  performance  of  duty,  at  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  rate  of 
comi)ousatlon. 

POLICE  STATION-nOUSKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  THE  BRONX. 
(Heuu(iu:irti'js,  corner  Centre  and  Broome  Street.s.) 

Prkcinct  and  Location. 
49th.  1925  Bathgate  Ave. 
50th.  Highl)rlds.'c. 
51st.  Main  St.,  V^'c.stohest(•^. 
53d.   Webster   Ave,  :uul  Mosholu 

Parkwav . 
54th.  City  Lslund. 

.56th.  229lh  Si.  and  Wliilc  JMains 
Ave. 

57th.  Kingshridge  Torraco. 
Traffic  A,  City  Hall. 
Traffic  B,  138  \V.  30th  St 
Traffic  C,  229  W.  123d  Si. 
Harbor  A — Pier  A.  Xortli  River 
B — R'ludall's  Isl.uKl,  opiK>sito 
foot  K.  I2.".th  St..  Harlem  R. 


PKECtNCT   AND  LOCATION. 

1st.  Old  Slip. 
4th.  16-20  B<>.ach  St. 
5th.  9  Oak  St. 

6th.  17  and  19  Elizabeth  St. 

7th.  247  Madison  St. 
I3th.  118-120  Clinton  St. 
14th.  135  Chartea  St, 
15th.  321  Fifth  St. 
16th.  253  Mercer  Sr. 
I7th.  130  Sherin  St. 
l8tb.  230  W.  20th  St. 
2lst.  327  E.  22d  St. 
22d.  434  VV.  37th  St. 
•>3d.  138  W.  30th  St. 
">5th.  160  E.  35th  St. 
26th  345  and  347  W.  47  tU  St. 


Preclnct  and  Location. 
2.Nth.  1.50  W.  68th  St. 
29th.  16;i  K.  51  at  St. 
31st.  153  E.  67th  St. 
32d.  i34  W.  100th  St. 
3.3d.  The  Arsenal.  Ceuti'al  Park. 
35th.  432  E.  88th  St. 
36th.  438  W.  125th  Si. 
37th.  229  W.  123d  St 
3Sth.  2.39  VV.  135th  St 
39th.  177  E.  l()4th  St. 
40th.  1854  Amsterdam  Ave. 
42d.  177th  St.  and  Haven  Ave. 
43d.  148  E.  126th  St. 
45th.  257  Alexander  Ave. 
46th.  3d  Ave.  and  160th  St, 
47th.  10H6  Simpson  St. 


Detective  Divi.slon.  main  office.  Criminal  Identification  Bureati.  Homicide  Squad,  (^tc. — 240  Centre  St. 

INSPECTION  DISTRICTS  (PRECINCTS  THEREIN  ARE  IN  PARiJNTHl-.SIS) . 
First,  118  Clinton  Street  (5th,  7th,  13th,  15th,  17th,  21st);  Second,  16  Beach  Street  (1st,  4th,  6th, 
Uth.  16th,  18th);  Third,  150  West  68th  Street  (22nd,  23rd,  26th,  28th.  32nd);  Fourth,  153  East  67th  Street 
2.5th.  29th,  31st,  35th,  39th,  43rd);  Fifth,  229  West  123rd  Street  (36th,  37th,  38th,  40th,  42nd);  Sixth. 
1086  Simpson  Stn^t  (45th,  46th,  47th.  49th,  50th);  Seventh,  Webster  Avenue,  Bronx  (51st,  53rd,  54th, 
56th,  .57th). 

POLICE   STATION-HOUSES   IN  BROOKLYN. 
(Headquarters,  72  Poplar  Stret^t,  Columbia  Hci^iits.) 


PRECINCT  AND  LOCATION. 

67ih,  Vs.  8th  St.,  near  Surf  Ave., 

Coney  Island. 
68th.  86th  St.  and  5th  Ave. 
70th.  Bay  22d  St.  and  Bath  Ave. 
72d.  Ave.  U  and  K.  15th  St. 
73d.   1830  Brooklyn  Ave. 
74tli.  154  Lawrence  Ave. 
76th.  4302  4th  Ave. 
77th.  Prospect  Pk.  (Parade  Gr'nd) 
78th,  677  5th  Ave.,  at  16th  St. 
79th  67  6tli  Ave.,  at  Bergen  St. 


PaEciNci  AND  Location. 
KOth.  Ave.  G,  near  E.  95th  St. 
■<2a.   35  Snyder  Ave.,  Flatbush. 
s:3d.   484  Lit)erty  Ave.,  Ea.st  N.  V 
85th  2  Liberty  Ave.,  East  X.  Y. 
87th.  1661  Atlantic  Ave. 
88th.  653  Cirand  Ave. 
89th.  44  Rapelyea  St.,  Red  Hook 
91st..  59  Amity  St. 
92d.  318  Adam.s  St.,  nr.  Myrtle  Av 
9.3d.   72  Poplar  St. 
94th.  16  Ralph  Ave. 


PlJEClNC  T    ,VND  LOCATION. 

95th.  627  ^^;ates  Ave. 

9r)t>i.  298  (  lasscm  .\ve. 

97 til.  179  Wilson  Ave. 

9stti.  148  \'(,'rnon  Ave. 
iOlst.  2  Lee  Ave. 
102(1.    171  Bushwick  Ave. 
103d.   263  Bedford  Ave. 
I04th.  43  Herbert  St. 
L05th.  145  Greenpoint  Ave. 
Tniffic  13,  308  T'lasson  Ave.;  Bridge, 
179  Washington  St, 


POLICE  STATION-HOUSES   IN  QUEEN> 


Precinct  and  Location. 
116th.  Sherman  and  Catalpa  Sts., 

Glendale. 
118th.  275  Church  St.,  Richmond 

Hill. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
109th.  85  4th  St.,  L.  1.  City. 
111th.  152  Grand  Ave.,  Astoria. 
11 2th  Broadway  and   Court  St. 

Newtown. 
113ih.  43  N.  Prince  St.,  Flushing 

Seventeenth  Inspection  District  takes  in  Precincts  109,  111,  11 
118,  120,  123,  125. 

POLICE  STATION-HOUSES  IN  RICHMOND. 
Precinct  and  Location.  i  Precinct  and  Location. 

60th.  116  Main  St.,  Tottcnville.  65th.  1590  Richmond  Terrace,  West  New  Brighton. 

63d,   150  New  Don^  Lane.  I  66th.  32  Beech  St.,  Stai^Ieton. 

Detective  Division,  8th  District,  Municipal  Ferry  House,  St.  George. 


Precinct  and  Location, 
I20th.  Flusliing   Ave.   and  l-Mlton 

St.,  .Jamaica. 
i23d.  322    Boulevard,  Rockawa> 

Beach. 

I25th.  300  B'dv/ay,  Far  Rockaway 
113;  18th  District,  Precincts  116 


HEIGHT  OF  PROMINENT  POINTS  IN   MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX 


Feet  Above 
Sea  Level . 

Battery. .  , , ,   5 

City  Hall   36 

Fifth  Ave.  and  23d  St    38 

Central  Park  Plaza,  59th  St.  and  5th  Ave.      .  47 , 5 

Central  Park  Circle   ,   Y6.5 

Mount  Morris   100 


Feet  Abovt 
Sea  Level 

Reservoir.  Central  Park  (water  level). . . .  112 

Morningside  Park  132 

Broadway  and  118th  St  , . , . .  135 

Kingsbridge  Road  and  175th  St   200 

Washington  Bridge  Road  and  184th  St  250 
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POST  OFFICES  IN  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

The  New  York  General  Post  Office,  with  jurisdiction  over  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  covers  the 
two  city  blocks.  31st  Street  to  33rd  Street.,  Eigiith  Avenue,  to  Nintli  Avenue.  The  main  entrance  is  on 
Eighth  Avenue.  Postmaster — Thomas  O.  Patten.  Assistant  Postmaster — Thomas  F.  Murphy,  In  thi? 
building  are  located  the  Postal  Inspectors,  the  Sea  Post  Service,  and  all  the  general  office. 

The  old  General  Post  Office,  now  called  the  City  Hall  Station,  covers  the  triangular  block  bounded 
by  Brooxiway,  Park  Row,  and  Mail  Street,  abutting  City  Hah  Park. 

The  Hudson  Terminal  Station,  30  Church  Street,  is  another  large  and  important  branch. 
The  Grand  Central  Station,  Lexington  Avenue   and  45th  Street,  handles  the  mail  over  the  N.  Y. 
Central  and  New  Haven  Railroads,  in  addition  to  local  business  in  that  district. 

CARRIER  STATIONS  IN  TvIANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

!  Foreign — West  St..  cor.  Morton  St. 


A— 132  Greene  St. 
B— 45  Suffolk  St. 

C — West  13tl\  and  Hudson  St,s. 
D — 132  Fourth  Ave. 

F — 149-155  East  :Uth  St.,  bet.  Lox'ii  and  Third  AveS. 
G — 217-225  West  51st  St.,  near  Broadway. 
H— 178-180  West  I02d  St. 
1—232-234  West  116th  St. 
J — 309  West  125th  St. 
K— 202-204  East  88th  St.,  near  Third  Ave. 
L— N.  E.  cor.  Lex.  Ave.  and  12Gth  St. 
M — 2088  Amsterdam  Ave. 
N — Broadway,  cor.  69th  St. 
O— 112-116  West  ISth  St. 
P — Custom  House  Building. 
R — 43S  Wcstcliestor  Ave. 
S — N.  W.  cor.  Howard  &  Lafayette  Sts. 
T~165th  St.  near  Tiurd  Ave. 
U— Third  Ave.,  cor.  103d  St. 
V — Northwest  cor.  West  Broadway  and  Beach  St. 
W— 160-162  West  83d  St. 
X— 373-377  East  1381  h  St.,  near  Willis  Ave. 
Y— 1160-1162  Third  Ave.,  near  68th  St. 
14 — 42  Hudson  St. 

City  Hall — Broadway  and  Park  Row. 
Citv  Island — 329  City  Island  Ave,  cor.  Bay  St.  • 
College — 305-307  West  140th  St.,  near  Eighth  Ave. 
Fordham — 2519  Webster  Ave.,  near  Fordham  Rd. 


Fox  St.-^Fox  St..  bet.  167th  and  109th  Sta. 
General  Post-Office— West  31st  a,ud  33d  Sts.  and 
:     8th  Ave. 

;  Grand  Central  Station — Lexington  Ave.  and  4.5tb 
St. 

Hamilton  Grange— 521-523  West  146th  St. 
j  High    Bridge— West    165th    St.  and  Summit 
Ave. 

i  Hudson  Terminal  Station — Cortlandt  Building, 
'     30  Church  St.,  bet.  Cortlandt  and  Dey  Sts. 
Kingsbridge~5233  B'way.,  bet.  225th  &  2^7th  Sts. 
Madison  Square — 1  Madison  Ave. 
Morris  Heights — West  177th  St..  near  Cedar  Ave. 
Nineteenth  St.— Ill  W.  19th  St. 
Times  Square— 231-241  West  39th  St. 
!  Tompkins  Square —12th  St.  and  Ave.  B. 
Tremont — 1931  Washington  Ave.,  between  i77th 

and  178th  Sts. 
Wall  St. — Pine  and  Pearl  Sts. 

Washington  Bridge — Amsterdam     Ave.,  near 
180th  St 

Westchester — 1471    Wllliamsbridf.!e    Road,  near 

East  Chester  Road. 
West  Farms  Station — 1054  Tremont  Ave.,  near 

Boston  Road. 
WiUiamsbridge — 3455    White   Plains   Ave.,  neat 
Gun  Hill  Road. 

Branch  Offices-^Pelham  Branch,  Peiham,  N.  Y.;  Pelhniu  Manoi-  Branch,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

The  Brooklyn  General  Post  Office  covers  the  bloclc  bounded  by  Adams  and  Washington,  '{^illary 
and  Johnson  Streets.    Postmaster — Walter  C.  Burton.    A.ssista?it  Postmaster — Peter  J.  Cleary. 

CARRIER  STATIONS  IN  BROOKLYN. 


S  i  ATION. 


Flatbush  .... 

G   

Bath  Beach. . . . 

RidJjewood  

BlytUebourne  . 
Times  Plaza. .  . 
Coney  Island.  . 
Fort  Hamilton. 


Location. 


661  Broadway. 
1266-1268  Fulton  Street. 
5009-,5011  Sixth  Avenue. 
1915-1917  Fulton  Street. 
2581  Atlantic  Avenue. 
961-965  Flatbush  Avenue. 
746  Manhattan  Avenue. 
1884  86th  Street. 
1600  Myrtle  Avenue. 
13th  Avenue  and  55th  Street. 
Flatbush  Avenue,  L.  1.  R.R.  Depot. 
Surf  Av^.,  opp.  West  17th  Street. 
9015  Fifth  Avenue. 


Sheepshcad  Bay. 

P  

Vanderveer  


Station. 


W  :. , 

Y  

Kensington  

New  Lots   

Pratt   

St.  John's  Place 
Bush  Terminal 


LotritJon. 


Avenue  U  and  East  16th  Street. 
70-72  Thatford  Avenue. 
Nostrand  Avenue  and  Avenise  H. 
1075  Lafayette  Avenue. 
155-157  Hamilton  Avenue, 
303-309  Eighth  Street. 
Broadway  and  South  Eighth  St  reet. 
S.W.cor.47th  St.  *fe  Gravesend  A\'e. 
305-307  Church  Avenue. 
946-94S  <Tlenmore  Avenue. 
Willoughby  Ave.  and  Steuben*  St. 
1234  St.  John^s  Place. 
34th  St.  bet.  Second  &  Third  Aves^ 


CARRIER  STATIONS  IN  QUEENS. 

Astoria  

Jamaica  

Long  Island  City 

Van  Alst  Avenue,  (iueens. 
302  Fulton  Street. 
51  Jackfson  Av(vauc. 
Long  Island. 

(Springfield  iLong  Island.  / 

Steinway  311  Steihway  Avenue. 

iWoodhaven  [Long  Island. 

'■                        )  ' 

NEW   YORK  CHILDREN    GROWING  BETTER? 

Presiding  Justice  Franklin  Chaise  Hoyt  of  the  Children's  Court  in  his  annual  report  filed  witii  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Mayor  said  in  part:  "There  were  13,627  cases  of  individual  children  brought  bcfoie  the 
court  during  1919.  This  is  a  decrease  of  358  under  1918,  when  13,985  children  wore  dealt  with.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative  number  of  .nrrests  and  arraignments  fo^-  each  year  since  the  e^tnb- 
li.shment  of  the  new  Children's  Court  in.  1915: 


Year. 

Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Improper 
Guardianship. 

Total. 

Yeau. 

Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Improper 
Guardi;inship. 

Total. 

1915  

7.927 
5,970 
7,232 

6,208 
6,455 
7,287 

14,135 
12,425 
14,519 

1918  

7.038 
6.727 

6,947 
6,900 

13.985 
13,627 

1916  

1919  

1917  

Commenting  on  these  figures,  Judse  Hoyt  said:  "It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  decrease  in  case.>^  of 
juvenile  delinquency  was  slightly  more  marked  than  in  those  of  improper  guardianship,  for  higher  waives  ano 
ready  employment  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  home.  Possibly  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  partly  responsible  for  this  result,  as  man3'  cases  were  reported  to  the  court  whei  e  both 
parents  were  compelled  to  go  out  and  work  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  family  and  thus  leave  th( 
children  at  home  without  any  kind  of  care  or  supervision.  In  the  past  a  great  amount  of  neglect  coul^  b<' 
traced  to  drunkenness  of  parents,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  effect  of  prohi')ition. 
If  in  the  future  intemperance  can  be  eliminated  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  reducing  improper  guardianship. 
Those  who  prophesied  an  outbreak  of  juvenile  delinquency  because  of  the  war  were  fortunately  mistaken. 
The  children  of  our  city  as  a  whole  stood  the  test  most  favorably.  But  tliey  need  every  possible  care  and 
attention.  The  laws  for  their  protection  should  be  revised  along  broad  progressive  arid  humane  line?^  U) 
meet  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  and  every  facility  must  be  provide<i  for  their  education  and  training." 
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SUBWAY  AND  "L''  LINES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

There  are  ttiree  subway  sj'stems  and  two  elevated  railroad  systems  in  ttie  City  of  New  York  devoted 
to  local  passenger  rapid  transit.  There  1^  also  a  fourth  s^^tem,  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  by 
means  of  twin  tubes  extending  under  Manhattan  at  33d  Street,  connects  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  at 
Seventh  Avenue  with  Lonj?  Island  City,  enabling  through  all-rail  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between  New 
England  and  the  South  and  West.  This  route  is  used  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  trains  between  Boston  and 
Washiagton,  Of  the  three  local  subway  systems  in  the  city,  only  one,  that  of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
Railway  Company,  is  altogether  under  ground.    The  others  run  on  elevated  structures  in  the  outlining  parts. 

Hudson  Tubes — ^There  are  two  sets  of  these  tubes  under  the  Hudson  River,  one  connecting  Mont- 
gomery' Street,  Jersey  City,  with  the  Hudson  Terminal  Station  at  Fuiton-Cortlandt-Church  Streets,  Man- 
hattan; the  other  connecting  the  Hudson  tubes  in  Jersey  City-Hobokea  with  Christopher  Street,  Manhattan. 
The  main  trunk-line  tubes  ol  the  s>-stem  rvm  from  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  to  Park  Place.  Newark, 
emerging  to  the  surface  on  Jersey  City  Heights,  and  connecting  on  the  meadows  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  a  surface  station  chilled  Manhattan  Transfer.  In  New  Jersey,  one  set  of  tubes  parallels  the  Hudson 
River,  linking  up  the  Pennsylvania,  E:rie,  and  Lackawanna  railroad  passenger  stations,  so  that  travellers  may 
go  to  or  from  their  stations,  to  or  from  downtown  or  uptown  Manhattan.  In  Manhattan,  the  Hudson  tubes 
connect  Christopher  Street  with  Broadway  and  33d  Street  by  way  of  Sixth  Avenue. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company's  Subways — There  are  two  of  these  systems,  the  east  side 
and  the  west  side,  with  cross  connections  in  Manhattan  and  also  in  Brooklj-n,  so  that  for  one  five-cent  fare 
passengers  may  go  to  or  from  the  eastern  part  oi  Brooklyn  to  the  northern  parts  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

The  west  side  syst«m  starts  on  an  elevated  structure  at  Livonia  and  New  Lots  Avenues,  East  New  York 
(Brooklyn),  goes  on  Livonia  Avenue  to  Saratoga  Avenue,  then  turns  into  the  Eastern  Parkway,  where  it 
becomes  a  subway.  It  runs  through  the  Eastern  Parkway  to  Flatbush  Avenue,  at  Eighth  Avenue,  thence 
down  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Fulton  Street,  through  Fulton  Street  to  Clark  Street;  through  Clark  Street  and 
under  the  East  River  to  William  Street,  Manhattan;  through  William  Street  to  Fulton  Street:  thence  west  to 
West  Broadway;  to  Hudson  Street,  to  Seventti  Avenue;  to  Broadway;  to  St.  Nicholas  Avenue;  to  Amsterdam 
Avenue;  to  Broadway,  to  242d  Street,  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  It  emerges  from  Fort  George  Hill  near 
Dyckman  Sti-eet,  and  goes  to  242d  Street  on  an  elevated  structure. 

Another  branch  of  the  west  side  system  starts  at  Flatbush  and  Nostrand  Avenuei^,  Brooklyn,  and  runs 
in  a  subway  through  Nostrand  Avenue  to  the  Eastern  Parkway,  where  it  joins  the  other  branch.  Through 
trains  run  in  both  branches  over  the  entire  west  side  system.  Transfers  to  the  east  side  subway  system  are 
made  at  P'latbush  and  Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  and  at  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  Manhattan. 

At  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  the  west  side  system  has  a  branch  (part  of  the  original  Interborough  sub- 
way) that  extends  under  the  northwest  corner  ol  Central  Park  to  Lenox  Avenue,  to  145th  Street,  thence  under 
the  Harlem  River  to  HUttt  Street,  where  it  joins  the  east  side  trunk  line  on  Westchester  Avenue  and  the 
Southern  Boulevard.  Just  south  of  Bronx  Park,  an  extension,  on  an  elevated  str)icture,  branches  off  and 
goes  along  White  Plains  Road,  to  241st  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  This  extension  also  is  used  by  Third  Avenue 
"L"  trains. 

The  west  side-east  side  systems  have  an  elevated  extension  on  Jerome  Avenue  extending  north  from 
Mott  Avenue  and  149th  Street,  up  through  Fordham  and  Bedford  Park,  to  a  poiiit  between  \'an  Cortlandt 
Park  and  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  ending  at  about  242d  Street.  This  extension  is  also  used  by  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Ninth  Avenue  **L"  trains. 

The  east  side  system  starts  at  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  Avenues  (Long  Island  R.  R.  Terminal),  Brooklyn, 
goes  on  Flatbush  Avenue,  to  Fulton  Street,  to  Joralemon  Street;  thence  under  the  East  River  to  Battery 
Park.  Manhattan;  thence  under  Broadway,  to  Park  Row,  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  to  Lafayette  Street,  to 
Fourth  Avenue;  to  42d  Street  (Grand  Central  Station;,  to  Lexington  Avenue;  to  130th  Street;  thence  under 
the  Harlom  River  to  Mott  Avenue,  to  149th  Street,  where  it  emerges  onto  an  elevated  structure;  to  West- 
chester Avenue;  to  the  Southern  Boulevard  to  the  southern  part  of  Bronx  Park  (Bronx  Zoo). 

An  extension  of  the  east  side  system  starts  at  Mott  Avenue  and  138th  Street,  and  goes  through  138th 
Street  to  the  Southern  Boulevard;  to  Whitlock  Avenue,  to  Westchester  Avenue,  and  through  Old  West- 
chester \'illage,  to  the  Eastern  Boulevard,  at  the  west  side  of  Pelham  Bay  Park. 

The  Queensboro  Branch  of  the  Interborough  subway  system  starts  at  42d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
and  use^s  the  Belmont  tubes  under  the  East  River  at  42d  Street,  to  Long  Island  City,  there  emerging  onto  an 
elevated  structure  and  going  to  the  Qucensboio  Bridge  Plaza.  There  it  splits  into  two  elevated  branchas,  one 
going  through  Ravenswood,  on  Second  Avenue,  to  Ditmars  .Avenue,  Astoria;  the  other  going  on  Queens 
Boulevard,  Greenpoint  Avenue  and  Roosevelt  Avenue,  to  Alburtis  Avenue,  Corona.  Both  branches  are  used 
by  the  Second  Avenue,  Manhattan,  '  L"  trains  between  Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza  and  the  terminals  of  the 
branches. 

AM  of  the  Interboro's  subway  lines  are  city-owned. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company's  Subwa.vs — rhere  are  three  B.  R.  T.  subways — the  Fourth 
Avenue  line,  the  Broadway  line,  and  the  Queensboro  line.  " 

The  Fourth  Avenue  route  starts  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  86th  Street,  South  Brooklyn,  and  runs  along 
Fourth  Avenue  to  Flatbush  Avenue,  to  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  re-entering  a  subway  at  the  Manhattan  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge,  where  it  splits — one  branch  coins:  through  <?anal  Street,  to  Centre  Street,  thence  south  to 
the  terminal,  under  the  Municipal  Building,  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Park  Row;  the  other  branch  going 
west  by  way  of  Canal  Street  to  Broadway,  where  It  Joins  the  Broadway  tubes  of  the  B.  R.  T.  Fourth  Avenue 
traffic  usually  goes  by  way  of  the  Montague  Street  tube  and  Broadway. 

The  Broadway  subway  line  starts  at  Flatbush  Avenue  and  Malbone  Street  (Empire  Boulevard)  at  the 
Willinck  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  goes  along  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Fourth  and  Atlantic  Avenues,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  and  also  with  the  Interborough  subway;  thence  on  Flatbush  Avenue 
to  Fulton  Street-  to  Borough  Hall,  to  Montague  Street;  thence  under  the  East  River  to  Wliitehall  vStreet. 
Manhattan-  thence  under  Trinity  Place  Church  Street,  Broadway  and  Seventh  A.venue;  thence  under  59th 
and  60th  Streets,  and  by  tunnel  under  the  East  River  to  a  connection  with  the  Queensboro  lines.  The  Fourth 
Avenue  route  connects  with  the  Broadway  route  at  Flatbush  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The  Brighton  Beach  line,  of  the  B,  R.  T.  connects  with  the  B.  R.  T.  subway  at  Malbone  Street,  and  the 
B.  R.  T.  surface  and  '  L"  Coney  Island  lines  connect  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  at  86th  Street,  so  that 
there  are  through  subway  trains  by  both  subways  between  Manhattan,  Queens,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Coney 
Island  district. 

Owing  to  the  many  connecting  and  transfer  points,  the  above  grouping  of  Interborough  and  B.  R.  T. 
routes  is  arbitrary,  intended  for  the  reader's  convenience,  inasmuch  as  the  trains  are  operated  at  times  over 
other  than  the  group  routes  indicated. 

All  of  the  B,.R.  T.  subways  are  city-owned. 

Under  a  contract  between  the  city  and  the  B.  R.  T.,  a  5-cent  fare  Is  assured  by  subway  or  "L"  between 
Queens  Plaza,  Manhattan,  or  Brooklyn,  and  Coney  Island.  The  B.  R.  T.  surface  lines,  by  resolving  them- 
selves into  their  old  corporate  identities,  are  able  to  charge  a  10-cent  fare  to  Coney  Island,  and  on  several  of 
their  other  purface  routes  they  charge  10  cents  for  through  rides.  The  portions  of  new  rapid  transit  lines 
placed  in  operation  in  1920  are  as  follows: 

May  1  (B,  R.  T.) — Portion  of  Culver  line  between  Avenue  X  and  Shecpshead  Bay  Road,  Tliis  placed  in 
effect  the  5-cent  fare  from  all  points  on  the  B.  R.  T.  rapid  transit  system  to  Coney  Island. 

May  30  (T.  R.  T.)— Portion  of  Pelham  line  between  Hunt's  Point  Road  and  East  177th  Street  stations. 
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Aac.  1  (B.  R.  T.) — Portion  ol  Broadway-Fourth  Avenue  line  between  Malbone  Street,  Brooklyn,  and 
\vhiteh;ai  Street,  Manhattan,  with  through  service  from  Coney  Island  to  Queensboro  Plaza  stations,  via  the 
BnglitoQ  Beach  line. 

Aug.  1  (B.  R.  T.) — Portion  of  Broadway-Fourth  Avenue  line  between  Lexington  Avenue  station,  Man» 
hattan,  and  Queensboro  Pla'za  station,  Queens,  through  60th  Street  tunnel. 

Aug.  23  (I  R.  T  ) — Portion  of  Eastern  Parkway  line  between  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Utica  Avenue  stations 
and  Nostrand  Avenue  line,  including  Franklin  Avenue,  Nosirand  Avenue,  Kingston  Avenue,  Utica  Avenue, 
President  Street,  Sterling  Street,  Winthrop  Street,  Beverly  Road,  Newkirk  Avenue,  and  Flatbush  Avenue 
stations. 

Oct,  4  (I.  R.  T.) — Webster  Avenue  line. 

Oct.  10  (I.  R  T.j — Local  track  service,  Eastern  Parkway  line,  from  Atlantic  Avenue  to  Franklin  Avenue, 
with  stations  at  Bergen  Street,  Prospect  Park  Plaza  and  Eastern  Parkway — Brooklyn  Museum. 

Oct.  17  (B.  R.  T  ) — Steel  car  train  service  on  local  tracks  of  Brighton  Beach  line  between  Prospect  Park 
and  Coney  island. 

Oct.  24  (1.  R.  T.) — Portion  of  Pelham  line  between  East  177th  Street  and  Westchester  Square,  including 
Castle  Hlll  Avenue  Zerega  Avenue,  and  Westchester  Square  stations. 

The  lines  remaining  ro  be  completed  in  the  Dual  System  are,  for  the  Interborough  Company,  the 
extension  of  the  Queensboro  subway  from  Lexington  Avenue  (Grand  Central  Terminal)  to  41st  Street 
aiKl  Eighth  Avenue  and,  for  the  New  YorK  Municipal  Corporation,  the  14th  Street-Eastern  aad>the  Nassau 
Street  lines.  v  - 

ELEVATED  RAILROADS  IN  THE  CITY. 

Elevated  Lines  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx — There  are  four  elevated  roads  2n  these  two  boroughs, 
all  operated  by  tbe  interborough. 

Second  Avenue  L  '  starts  at  South  Ferry.  Battery  Park,  runs  north  to  Pearl  Street  and  New  Bowery 
to  the  Bowery,  to  Division  Street:  to  Allen  Street;  to  23rd  Street;  to  Second  Avenue:  to  129th  Street,  where 
It  merges  with  the  Third  Avenue  "L." 

Third  Avenue  'L '  starts  at  Park  Row  (old  Chatham  Street)  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  runs  on 
ParK  Row  to  the  Bowery,  at  Chatham  Square,  where  ii  bends  into  the  Bowery;  t<o  Third  Avenue;  to  129th 
Street,  where  it  crosses  the  Harlem  River,  and  continues  north  through  WTTTis  aiad  Melrose  Avenues,  to 
Third  Avenue,  the  Bronx;  thence  past  Crotona  and  Bronx  Parks  to  Williamsbridge  at  White  Plains  and 
Gun  Hill  Roads  There  it  connects  with  the  White  Plains  Road  elevated  Interborough  subway  exten- 
sion to  Mt.  Vernon. 

At  149th  Street,  the  '  L'  connects  with  the  Interborough  subway  elevated  Hue  that  runs  on  West- 
chester Avenue,  the  Southern  Boulevard,  and  White  Plains  Road  to  Mt.  Vernon.  Tho  "L"  trains  use 
this  extension  along  with  the  subway  trains. 

Ninth  Avenue  "L  '  starts  at  South  Ferry.  Battery  Park,  and  runs  north  through  the  park  to  Green- 
wich Street  to  West  14th  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue;  on  Ninth  Avenue  to  53rd  Street,  where  it  merges 
with  the  Sixth  Avenue  L,"  and  the  two  roads  jointly  continue  on  Ninth  (Columbus)  Avenue,  to  110th 
Street  to  Eighth  Avenue,  to  155th  Street,  where  the  road  crosses  the  Harlem  River,  bearing  east,  con- 
necting with  the  Yonkers  branch  or  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  at  Sedgwick  Avenue,  and  continuing  east 
to  Jerome  Avenue,  whence  it  uses  the  Jerome  Avenue  elevated  extension  of  the  Interborough  subway  that 
goes  on  up  to  Woodlawn  Ceineterv.  • 

Sixth  Avenue  L  *  starts  at  South  Ferry,  Battery  Park,  and  runs  north  through  the  park  to  Church 
Street-  to  Park  Place;  co  West  Broadway:  to  West  Third  Street;  to  Sixth  Avenue;  to  West  53rd  Street 
(where  a  shuttle  train  runs  between  53rd  Street  and  59th  Street,  on  Sixth  Avenue);  to  ^inth  Avenue, 
where  It  merges  with  the  Ninth  Avenue  X." 

Elevated  Lines  In  Brooklyn  and  Queens — The  *'L"  roads  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  (except  the 
Interborough's  subway  extensions)  are  operated  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company.  They  run 
trains  over  the  Brooklyn,  the  Manhattan  and  the  Williamsburg  Bridges  across  the  East  River.  Thus 
these  lines  connect  Manhattan  with  the  Borougli  of  Brooklyn  and  with  the  outlying  districts,  including 
Richmond  Hill.  Jamaica,  Canarsie,  Sheepshead  Bay.  Brighton  Beach,  and  Coney  Island.  The  East.  New 
York,  Jamaica,  Brownsville  lines  are  all  joined  by  a  loop  at  Manhattan  Crossing,  East  New  York,  so  that 
trains  can  be  operated  via  any  L  via  any  bridge  between  Manhattan,  Jamaica,  Ridgewood,  and  Can- 
arsie.  and  the  intervcDing  districts  of  Brooklyn. 

There  are  iwo  main  L  '  lines  between  Manhattan  and  Coney  Island — '(1)  the  Brighton  Line,  through 
Flatbush,  which  operates  on  all  ■  L  and  open-cut  line,  as  well  a  combined  "L"-subway  route;  (2)  tho 
Culver  Line,  through  Borough  Park,  which  also  operates  both  'L'*  and  '*L"-subway  services.  The  Brighton 
Lines  use  the  Fulton  Street  route  for  its  '  L"  trains. 

The  Myrtle  Avenue  '  L  '  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Ridgewood. 

The  FultoQ  Street    I/'  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  East  New  York. 

The  Lexington  Avenue  '  L"  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Jamaica,  via  Myrtle  and  Lexington 
Avenues,  and  Broadway  • 

The  Broadway    L  '  runs  from  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  to  East  New  Y^ork  and  Canarsie. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  "L  '  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Bay  Ridge,  with  surface  car  extensions  to 
Coney  Island,  and  Fort  Hamilton.  At  36th  Street  the  line  has  a  surface-"L*'  extension  to  Coney  Island 
over  the  new  elevated  on  Gravesend  Avenue.  - 

SUMMARY  OF  RAPID  TRANSIT  DATA. 
There  are  over  600  miles  of  i-ubway  and  'L"  tracks  in  the  city,  of  which  361  miles  are  Interborough 
lines,  and  258  are  B.  R.  T.  lines.  The  Interborough  subway  roads  total  222  miles;  the  Manhattan  *'L"  system. 
139  miles.  The  Interborough  subway  roads  have  cost  over  $300,000,000;  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
subway  roads  over  $193,000,000.  The  Interborough's  share  of  the  cost  has  been  over  $148,000,000,  in- 
cluding S48  000  000  the  company  spent  on  the  first  East  River  tubes  and  the  extension  to  Flatbush  and 
Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  The  city  has  put  up  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  Interborough  subways.  Of 
the  cost  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  subways  the  company  has  borne  over  .?69,000,000;  the  city,  over 
§124,000,000 

Under  the  Dual  System  of  rapid  transit  all  of  the  lines  operated  by  the  Interborough  and  the  Consolidated 
Railroad  Co:  (the  latter  a  B.  R  T  subsidiary),  including  the  first  subway  and  the  elevated  lines  of  the  two 
systems  are  combined  in  two  great  operating  units,  covering  four  of  the  five  boroughs.  Each  company  has 
lines  which  operate  through  the  so-called  community  centre  of  the  city,  namely  the  section  of  Manhattan 
Lsland  below  59th  Street.  .  * 

New  York's  original  subway,  operated  by  the  Interborough,  now  denoted  the  First  Subway,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Dual  System.  But  under  the  operating  conditions  scheduled  for  the  new  lines,  it  will  lose  it»« 
identity  and  be  merged  for  operating  purposes  with  other  lines  assigned  under  the  dual  agreements  to  the 
Interborough, 

The  dual  system  was  created  when  the  city,  through  the  Public  Service  Commission,  on  March  19,  1913. 
entered  into  an  agreement  (the  dual  contracts)  with  the  Interborough  and  the  Municipal  Railway  Corpora- 
tion (the  latter  a  B.  R.  T.  subsidiary),  providing  for  the  oon.«truction  and  oi>eratlon  of  new  line>'  and 
extensions. 
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*L,"  SUBWAY,  STATEN  ISLAND  AND  BUS  TRAFFIC,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Year 
En  ded 
June  30. 


1890  

1900. . . . . 
1901... . . 

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911..... 

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915..,, . 

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  


Interboroueth 
"L"  Lines. 


189, 
184, 
190, 
215, 
246, 
283, 
266. 
257. 
282, 
282, 
276. 
293, 
301. 
304. 
306, 
311, 
301, 
312, 
349. 
352, 
348. 
369, 


,974.848 
164,110 
,045,741 
,259,345 
,587,022 
,634,195 
381,930 
,796,754 
,924.273 
845.864 
,250,196 
,826,280 
449,292 
270,841 
845,006 
,473,568 
,79J.517 
,246,796 
380,093  ^ 
,660,660 
188,600 
034.477 


Interborougn 
Subway  Lines. 


72,722.890 
137,919,632 
166,363.611 
200,439,776 
238,430,146 
268.962,115 
276,704,796 
302,973,856 
327,471,510 
340,413,103 
345.585.749 
371,505.318 
414.193,992 
418,337,666. 
461,147,0.58 
586,098,633 


B.R.T.,"L"  and 
Subway  Lines. 


,47,931.181 
58,400,582 
63,300,247 
69,330,457 
80,337.132 
97.009,705 
109,140.911 
125,221,831 
145,943.131 
147,290.017 
148.161,045 
162.493.801 
167,371,328 
172,195,229 
175,246,612 
185,060,735 
182,535,897 
207,098,269 
226,515,512 
258,167,313 
309.563.746 
378.962,447 


Hudson 
Tubes. 


4,363,722 
14,192,352 
42,839.979 
52.756,434 
57.934,226 
58,870,069 
60,051.890 
68,966,414 
63, 293,. 534 
68,556,999 
76.548,998 
86,050,815 
92,314,167 


Staten  Island 
Steam  Roads. 


6,539,318 
4,439,506 
4,212,303 
4,238,630 
4,302,858 
4.586,182 
4,724,041 
5,161,134 
6,944,696 
5,649,116 
5,237,373 
6.014,928 
6.218,316 
6,461,635 
6,636,335 
6,979.126 
6,943..302 
7.563.066 
8,378,779 
9,269.902 
9.918.850 
10,80-'.,3«2 


Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co. 


1,979,603 
1.749.C23 
1,742,773 
1,386,943 
1,337,848 
1,315,330 
1,214,598 
1,753,782 
3,609,304 
6,305,175 
5,997,372 
6,339,072 
8,884,634 
11,276,430 
14,050,471 
16,223,042 
22,080,764 
26,113,576 
36,488,-447 
42,652,709 


m  1860  the  Stafen  Island  steam  roads  carried  63,641  passengers;  in  1870,  they  carried  336,706;  in 
1880.  they  carried  390,151. 

In  1880  the  "L"  lines  in  New  York  City  carried  60,831,757  passengers. 

STREET  SURFACE  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
(Official  figures,  showing  number  of  paying  passengers.) 


Year 
(Fiscal). 


1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
J  890. 
1900. 
1901 
1902 . 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917, 
1918. 
1919. 


Manhattan. 


38, 
114, 
148, 
215, 
360, 
373, 
388, 
396, 
389, 
374, 
391 
377 
363, 
357 
371 
382 
395 
419 
420, 
415, 
427 
349, 
371 
370 


,455,242 
101,539 
615,107 
,296,648 
,002,672 
,569,677 
,947,169 
,570,432 
,928,464. 
,554,675 
708,063 
017.192 
,292,406 
,760,430 
,165,696 
046,845 
.238,026 
.722,253 
,662.533 
551,116 
373,847 
788,114 
136,389 
085,099 


Bronx. 


1,038,014 
1,775.485 
3,394,726 
21,364.690 
26,992,990 
28,020,185 
30,714,781 
34,763,809 
37.124,805 
39.893,116 
42,186,533 
44,237.229 
50,676,779 
56,524,261 
62,777.966 
67,837,245 
74,702,309 
79  652,133 
81,502,803 
84,.535,737 
71,153,030 
79,917.071 
80.806,261 


Brooklyn. 


12.374.931 
37,203,281 
77,928,395 
109,288,647 
204,106,397 
209,119.668 
216.594.408 
223,433,771 
233.184,407 
242,780,611 
265,204,811 
262,460,253 
274,766,791 
275,038,827 
289,308.085 
305,977.350 
322.321,981 
345.987.401 
351.905,284 
354,700,113 
363,630,177 
373.079,651 
360,207,565 
362,103,192 


Queens 
(Excl.B.R.T.) 


1.052.380 
2.976,185 
11.441.751 
11,564.062 
13.719.387 
15.689.210 
16.701.653 
20.533.487 
25,151,064 
28,614,743 
29.797.750 
30,645.776 
34.430.074 
42.515.629 
45,182,732 
47,463,382 
49,973,696 
62,686,108 
64,167,403 
50,906,681 
43,448,206 
46,723.-575 


Richmond. 


121,086 
213,905 
287,325 
6,872,866 
6,752,416 
7,119,013 
7,435,135 
7,762,677 
7,743,987 
8,945,914 
9,971,652 
10,966,862 
11,367,091 
11.712.623 
12.301.757 
12.959,799 
13.568.066 
14.011,414 
14,312,009 
14,884,534 
15,238,157 
16,287,922 
15,958,213 


Total. 


50,830,173 
152,463,920 
229,.j85,272 
331,243,631 
603,788,366 
627,998,813 
654,400,162 
673,843,329 
682,341,010 
682,736,965 
730,902,958 
720,150,373 
723,061.028 
725,383,903 
763,140,739 
805,619,547 
843,539,783 
901,443,411 
916,205,060 
918,7.52,149 
944,591,698 
860,lf^5,633 
869,P97.143 
875.676,340 


BUSY  CORNERS-NEW   YORK  AND  LONDON. 

A  COMPARISON  of  seventeen  of  London's  busiest  corners,  as  compared  with  an  equal  number  in  New 
York-  compiled  by  Dr.  John  A.  Harriss,  Special  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  in  charge  of  traffic: 


Piccadilly,  Ritz  Hotel  

Gray's  Inn,  Holborn  

Westminster  Bridge  

London  Bridge  

Blackfriars  Bridge  

Oxford  St.  W.  of  Ox'd  Cir.  . 
Gray's  Inn,  High  Holborn , 


Columbus  Circle  

Broadway  &  42d  St  

Central  Pk.  W.  &  72d  

5th  Ave.  &  42d  St  

5th  Ave.  &  57th  St  

Pitr  25,  North  River  

Lafayette  &  Bleecker  Sts. 


28.735 
18.858 
18,691 
18.387 
17,650 
16,070 
15.823 

39,210 
19,650 
18.710 
18.800 
17,830 
17,512 
16,412 


LONDON. 

Bishopgate  Hounsditch. .  . .  13,666 

Vauxhall  Bridge   12.981 

Waterloo  Bridge   12,761 

Park  Road.  Kensington   12.680 

Shep.  Bush.  Hool.  Park.  Av.  12.459 

Tower  Bridge   12.233 

NEW  YORK. 

Queensboro  Bridge   14,530 

6th  Ave.  &  34th  St   14,360 

Flatbush  &  4th  Aves   13,075 

Broadway  &  86th  St   13.042 

Broadway  &  34th  St   12,800 

4th  Ave.  &  23d  St   12.365 


Kensington  Rd.,  Q'ns  Gate  12,004 

London  Road,  Walsworth.  12,262 

Putney  Bridge   11,077 

High  St.,  Camden  Town..  10,515 


Total  256,792 


Park  Ave.  &  60th  St   12,220 

8th  Ave.  &  110th  St   11,664 

Madison  Ave.  &  44th  St..  .  11.560 

7th  Ave.  «&  125th  St   10,565 

Total  274.285 


London  rated  on  basis  of  number  of  vehicles  passing  in  10  hours — New  York  in  12  hours. 

In  Manhattan,  the  busiest  trucking  thoroughfares  are  West,  South,  Front.  Greenwich,  Church,  Water 
and  Pearl  Streets.  The  busiest  pleasure  vehicle  routes  are  Riverside  Drive,  Central  Park  West,  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  Lafayette  Street. 
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TUNNELS  IN  OPERATION  IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SYSTEM — Tunnels  under 


Hudson  River  extend  from  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Station,  New  York,  to  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
There  is  no  station  at  Weehawken.  the  electric 
trains  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  run  to 
Manhattan  Transfer,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
without  a  stop.  Work  started  April  1,  1904; 
completed  in  1910.  Two  tubes  of  cast  Iron  rings, 
23  feet  outside  diameter  and  21  feet  2  inches 
inside  diameter;  subaqueous  portion  6,118  feet 
long. 

Manhattan  cross-town  tunnels  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Station,  mentioned  above, 
aero&3  New  York  under  32d  and  33d  Sts.  to  First 
Ave.  Started  July.  1905,  completed  in  1910. 
There  are  two  tunnels,  each  with  tv/o  tracks. 
The  tunnels  are  built  of  concrete  with  the  crown 
about  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 

i:ast  River  Tunnels  connect  with  the  cross- town 
tunnels  and  extend  under  the  East  River  to 
Long  Island  City.  Started  September,  1904; 
completed  in  1910.  Four  separate  tubes  with  rings 
23  feet  outside  diameter,  each  tube  from  the  Man- 
hattan shaft  to  the  Long  Island  City  shaft.  3,900 
feet  long. 

HUDSON    AND     MANHATTAN    RAILROAD     SYSTEM — 

North  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  from  Jersey 
City  to  Morton  St.,  New  York,  Started  Novem- 
ber, 1874:  the  first  in  New  York,  officially  opened 
February  25,  1908.  Two  single  track  tubes,  with 
a  minimum  inside  diameter  of  15  feet  3  Inches, 
and  approximately  5,700  Jeet  long. 

Up-town  tunnels  connect  with  north  tunnels  at  Mor- 
ton St.  and  extend  to  Chrlsti^pher  St.  thence  to 
Sixth  Ave.  and  up  Sixth  Ave.  to  33d  St.  Started 
March,  1904,  completed  in  1910.  Section  from 
Morton  to  12th  St.  shield  construction,  remainder 
cut  and  cover. 

Houth  tunnels  under  Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City 
to  the  Church  St.  Terminal  Buildings  (Cortlandt. 
Church  and  Fulton  Sts.),  New  York.  Started 
May,  1905;  opened  for  traffic  July, .  1909.  Two 
tubes  about  5,950  feet  long  with  cast  Iron  rings. 
16  feet  7  Inches  outside  diameter  and  15  feet  3 
Inches  Inside  diameter. 

Tunnels  (consisting  of  two  single  track  tubes)  extend 
from  the  Hoboken  terminal  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  to  Washington  St..  Jersey  City,  with  con- 
nections to  the  north  tunnels  and  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  Station.  At  Washington  St.  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  at 
Jersey  City,  where  connections  are  made  with  the 
south  tunnels.  West  from  Washington  St.  to  a 
point  east  of  Summit  Ave.  is  a  double  track  con- 
crete tunnel  with  a  centre  wall  dividing  the 
tracks.  Work  started  March.  1906;  completed  In 
July.  1911. 

Belmont  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from  42d 
St.,  New  York,  to  Long  Island  City.  Subaqueous 
portion  two  single  track  tubes  with  cast-iron  rings 
16  feet  10  Inches  outside  diameter,  and  a  clear  in- 
side diameter  of  15  feet  6  Inches.  Through  rock 
a  horseshoe  shaped  concrete  section  Is  used  and 
In  other  places  a  rectangular  double  track  cross 


section  with  reinforced  concrete  lining.  -CoU, 
structlon  started  by  New  York  and  Long  Island 
Railroad,  July  12,  1905;  practically  completed 
January  1,  1908.  (Commonly  known  an  the 
Stelnway  Tunnel). 
Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from 
the  Battery,  New  York,  to  Joralemon  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, connecting  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  sub- 
ways. Started  April.  1903;  trains  running  Janu- 
ary 9,  1908.  Two  tubes,  6.784  feet  long,  with  a 
finished  inside  dlametei'  of  15  feet  6  Inches. 
Clark  Street  Tube — This  tunnel  underneath  the 
East  River,  connecting  the  Interborough-Seventh 
Avenue  subway  In  Manhattan  with  the  Fulton 
Street- Flatbush  Avenue  subway  of  the  Interbor- 
ough  in  Brooklyn,  was  completed  and  put  in 
operation  the  Summer  of  1919. 
The  subway  tubes  from  Whitehall  Street,  Manhat- 
tan, to  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  from  East  14th 
Street,  Manhattan,  to  North  7th  Street.  Brooklyn, 
and  from  East  60th  Street,  Manhattan,  under 
Blackwell's  Island  to  Long  Island  City,  Queens, 
were  still  under  construction  during  most  of  1919. 
but  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  1920,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rapid  Transit  Construction  Commis- 
sioner. 

West  Shore  Railroad  Tunnel,  Weehawken, 
New  Jersey — Commenced  in  1881,  and  completed 
twenty-three  months  later,  at  a  cost  of  §525,000. 
It  is  double-tracked  and  the  original  length  was 
3,983  feet.  A  steel  and  concrete  portal,  con- 
structed in  1907  at  the  east  increased  its  length 
to  4,273  feet.  One-fourth  of  the  tunnel  is  brick- 
lined,  the  remaining  portion,  unlined.  The  nor- 
mal section  is  27  feet  in  width  and  19  feet  high. 
80,500  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  removed,  and 
five  vertical  shafts  were  utilized,  giving  ten  work- 
ing faces,  and  average  progress  of  173  linear  feet 
per  month  was  maintained.  The  average  expendi- 
ture per  linear  foot  of  lined  section  was  $200.  and 
of  unlined  section,  $110,  and  equivalent  of  S7.00 
per  cubic  yard  of  excavation.  The  tunnel  is  h 
tangent,  with  the  exception  of  the  extended  por- 
tion of  the  east  end,  previously  mentioned,  at 
which  point  the  freight  and  passenger  tracks 
divide.  There  is  a  grade  of  0.30%  towards  the 
east,  and  0.34%  towards  the  west,  from  approxi- 
mately the  centre  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  ventilated 
by  rotary  fans,  installed  in  1911. 

Bergen  Cut  of  Erie  Railroad  through  Bergen  HIIl, 
Jersey  City,  parallel  to  the  present  tunnel,  which 
is  4,700  feet  long.  The  Bergen  cut  was  started 
March,  1906,  and  completed  July  1.  1910.  It 
has  five  four-track  tunnels,  with  open  cuts  be- 
tween the  tunnels,  making  a  total  length  of  4,300 
feet.  Tunnel  sections  58  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  21  feet  high. 

Lackawanna  Railroad  Tunnel  through  Bergen 
Hill,  Jersey  City.  Started  February  28,  1906; 
completed  February  14,  1909.  Parallel  to  and 
24  feet  away  from  old  tunnel  and  of  the  same 
length,  viz.,  4,283  feet.  New  tunnel  Is  double 
tracked.  lined  with  concrete,  having  Inside  dimen- 
sions 23  feet  high  by  30  fipet  wide.  Bush  track 
construction  used . 
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NEW   YORK.  CITY  STRE 

1.  Increase  in  vehicular  traffic  in  last  five  years, 
ten-hour  count,  from  8.30  A.  M,  to  6.30  P.  M.,  made 
:  t  seventeen  of  the  busiest  points  (out  of  a  total  of 
■^,700  street  intersections  in  New  York  City)  shows 
iollowing  comparative  result: 

1914  1919  Increase 

274.305  309,089  34.784 

2.  Number  of  vehicles  licensed  by  city : 


1914 

1919 

Increase 

Taxicabs  

2,817 

7,070 

4,253 

922 

1,124 

202 

f  'oaches .  

265 

493 

228 

92 

104 

12 

126 

284 

158 

Public  carts  (horse  drawn) . . . 

4,494 

9,798 

5,304 

Public  carts  (motor  trucks) . . 

171 

2,577 

2,406 

1,200 

3,625 

2,425 

Totals  

10,087 

25.075 

14,988 

Peddlers  ^  

7,900 

8.200 

300 

ET  TRAFFIC  STATISTICST 

3.  Motor  vehicles  in  New  York  City  (New  ^'ork 
^tate  licenses): 

1914  1919 
54,234  178,441 

4.  Motor  vehicles^n  metropolitan  district  within 
New  York  State: 

1919  1920  to  date 

237,885  246,000 
Note:    Figures  for  1920  are  for  period  of  current 
year  from  Feb.  1  to  May  25,  and  show  increase  in 
motor  vehicles  in  metropoUtan  district,  not  includ- 
ing New  Jersey,  in  the  last  four  months. 

5.  Estimated  total  number  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
regularly  using  New  York  City  streets  ^including 
vehicles  owned  in  New  Jersey,  up  the  State,  and 
tourists'  cars  from  elsewhere)  350,(X)0. 


increase 
124,207 


Increase 
8,115 


New  York  City- — Rivei'  Bridges. 
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THE  BIC  EAST  RIVER  BRIDGES. 

(For  details  of  the  big  bridges  not  in  the  running  text  sec  table.) 
-  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 

The  tolls  are:  For  foot  passengers,  free;  railway  fare.  3  cents,  or  2  tickets  for  5  cent<>.  Roadway 
tolls  for  vehicles  abolished  July  18,  1911.  On  Augw:st  23,  1897,  the  bridge  railway  was  leased  to  the  elevated 
railroad  companies  (now  operated  by  the  Broolclyn  Rapid  Transit),  paying  therefor  10  cents  per  car; 
trolley  cars,  5  cent<=;  per  round  trip.  About  250,000  people  cross  the  bridge  in  a  day.  Width  of  bridge, 
80  feet.  Lengtlj  of  each  land  span,  930  feet.  Length  of  Brooklyn  approach.  998  feet.  Length  of  New 
York  approach,  1,562  feet  6  inches.  Size  of  Manhattan  caisson,  172  x  102  ft'et.  Size  of  Brooklyn  caisson. 
lt)8  X  102  feet.  Timber  and  iron  in  caisson,  5  253  cubic  yards.  Concrete  iu  well  holes,  chambers,  et<^., 
5.o6*.>  cubic  feet.  Weight  of  Manhattan  caisson,  about  7,000  tons.  Weight  of  concrete  iilling,  about  8,CK)0 
totis.  Manhattan  tower  contains  4(5, 945  cubic  yards  masonry.  Brooklyn  tower  contaiiis  38*214  cubic 
yards  masonry.  Depth  of  tower  foundation  below  high  water,  Brooklyn,  45  feet.  Depth  of  tower  founda- 
tion below  high  water,  Manhattan,  78  feet.  Size  of  Manhattan  tower  at  high  water  line,  140  x  59  feet. 
Size  of  Manhattan  tower  at  roof  cour.se  136  x  53  feet.  Total  height  of  towers  above  high  water,  272  feet, 
ca-ade  of  roadway,  'SH  feet  in  100  feet.  Height  of  towers  above  roadway,  153  feet.  Size  of  anchorages 
tit  base,  129  x  119  feet.  Size  of  anchorages  at  top.  117  x  104  feet.  Size  of  anchorages,  89  feet  front,  85 
feet  rear.  Weight  of  each  anchor  plate,  23  tons;  Number  of  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  15H 
inches.  Lengtli  of  each  single  wire  in  cables  3,578  feet  6  inches.  Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  12,000 
tons  Weight  of  wire,  11  feet  per  pound.  Each  cable  contains  5,296  parallel  (not  twisted)  galvanized 
sreel,  oil-coated  wire.s,  closely  wrapped  to  a  solid  cylinder,  l5-'.i  inches  in  diameter.  I'ermanent  weight 
suspended  fron)  cables,  13,820  tons. 

MANHATTAN  BHIDC;E. 
Manhattan  terminal,  Bowery  and  Canal  St  ;  Brooklyn  terminal,  Nu.sm:iu.  near  Bridge  St.  Width  of 
bridge.  '22  feet  6  inches.  Length  of  each  land  span,  725  feet.  Length  of  ManJiattan  approach,  2,067 
feet.  Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  1,868  feet.  Bridge  is  of  double-deck  design,  tirst  deck  has  one  35-foot 
roaduax  in  centre  and  two  subway  tracks  on  each  side  and  one  11-foot  footwalk  on  each  side,  top  decs 
has  foil!-  trolley  traclis.  Approximately  40,000  cubic  yards  excavation  for  each  anchor  pier;  approximately 
115,000  cubic  yaid.s  masonry  and  concrete  in  each  anclior  pier.  Height  of  cables  at  top  of  tower  above 
mean  i:iirJi  water  mark.  322  feet  6  inches.  Height  of  roadway  at  centre  of  bridge  above  mean  high  water 
mark,  U9  feet.  Cirade  of  roadway  3  Vs  feet  in  100  feet.  Number  of  cables,  four,  37  strands  in  each  cable; 
256  wires  in  each  strand;  9,472  wires  in  each  cable;  37,888  wires  in  four  cables.  Size  of  wire,  0.192  Inches 
in  diii meter.  Sl^e  of  cable  oon!i)leted  21  inches  in  diameter.  Length  of  each  wire.  3.223  feet  6  Inches 
(anchor  to  anchor).  Ultimate  stn^ugth  of  each  cable.  26,600  tons.  Weight  of  steel  in  cables  and  suspenders, 
7,8(^0  ton^.  Weight  of  steel  in  otlier  parts  main  bridge,  33,900  tons.  Weight  of  steel  in  approache~s,  18.300 
tons.    ];:ist  footw.'dk  opened  to  i)edestnans  .July  18.  1910.    West  footwalk  opeiuxl  May  11,  1911. 

WILLIAMSBURG  I^RIDGE. 
The  tower  funiidations  for  the  bridge  in  Manliattau  are  at  the  foot  of  Delatuvv  Street,  and  in  Brooklyn 
at  11  point  betweefi  South  Fifth  and  wSouth  Sixth  Sireet.s.  The  bridge  ends  at  CHntoti  Street  in  Manhattan. 
uiid  ;i(  Havemeyer  Street  in  Brooklyn.  Construction  commenced  Xovember  7  1S96.  Size  of  Manhattan 
c:iis.-oiis  (2),  76  x  (iO  feet:  Brooklyn  cai.-^.-ions  (2)  79  .v  63  feet.  l>eprh  of  tower  foundations  in  Manliattan. 
nortii  cai.sson  55  feet,  south  -'aisson  66  feet  below  mean  high  water;  in  Brooklyn.  no:-th  caisson  107  feet  5 
inche-.  -^outh  caisson  91  feet  9  inches  below  mean  high  water.  Height  of  i;'aM)nry  in  Manhattan  and 
Brook l.\  n  lower^^.  23  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Total  height  of  towers  above  mean  high  water,  332 
feet  9  indices.  Sizv  of  both  anchorages  at  top  149  feet  x  127  feet  5  Inches.  Length  of  each  side  span,  596 
feet  V>  inches; -Manliattan  approach,  2,i\50  feet;  Brookl\ii  approach  1,S65  feet.  U  idth  over  all,  118  feet. 
Two  rojiduays,  eacli  20  feet  wide,  two  footwalks.  f-acli  17  feet  8  inches  wide,  lit  iirlit  of  roadways  at  towers, 
125  feet  8  inches  above  mean  liigh  water.  Height  of  roadways  at  centre  of  bridtre.  14')  feet  0  inches  above 
mean  Vaah  water.  Nimiber  of  supporting  cables,  4.  Dtauieter  of  each  cable.  IS 9-^  inches.  Length  of 
Kirli  single  wire  in  eibles.  2,985  feet.  Total  length  of  wire  In  four  cables,  l7,+(>!-  miles.  Weight  of  four 
caldes,  including  .suspenders, -4, 900  tons.  \\  eight  of  structural  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge,  26,300  tons; 
in  approaches,  ULhOO  tons;  total,  47,800  tons.  Surface  railway  for  Brooklyn  lines  hf  g;rn  operation  November 
3.  1904.  vSurface  railway  for  Maidiattan  lines  began  operation  Febr\!ary  9,  1905.  lllevated  railway  began 
oi>er:!;ion  Septemi>er  Ki,  1908. 

QUEE  XSBORO  BR  1 DGE. 
'.  Phins  approved  by  the  War  Department.  February  23,  1901.  Main  bridge  S  i<  '  onMnuous  cantilever. 
Flridge,  witli  approaches,  extends  from  Second  Avenue,  between  59th  and,  60th  Sireets,  Manhattan,  to 
Gre.seent  Street.  Queens.  (Construction  commenced  June,  1901.  Height  of  higluvt  nuisonry  piers,  124 
feet  above  mean  liigh  water.  Length  of  Manhattan  approach,  1.052  feet;  west  chiinnel  span,  1,182  feet; 
island  span,  630  feet;  east  channel  span.  984  feet"  lengtli  of  Queens  anproach.  2,672  feet  6  inches.  Queens 
plaza  has  a  length  of  1,152  feet  from  Creftcent  Street  to  Jack.son  Avenue.  Width  over  all,  89  feet  6  inches. 
Width  of  roadway,  52  feet  3  inches.  Two  sidewalks,  each  16  feet  wide.  Height  of  roadway  in  central 
portion  of  bridge,  143  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  footwalks  in  central  portion  of  bridge,  165 
feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  lower  l)alconies  on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island,  202  feet  6  inches 
above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  upper  balconies  on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island,  333  feet  above  mean 
high  water.  Weight  of  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge,  52,600  tons;  in  anproaches,  20,066  tons.  Total, 
72,606  tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles,  March  30,  1909.  Surface  raiivv'ay  began  opera- 
tion Senteraber  19,  1909. 

HELL    GATE    ARCH  BRIDGE, 

T)ie  bridge  spans  the  East  River  at  Hell  Gate,  betv/een  Ward's  Lsland  and  Astoria,  Long  Island.  De- 
signed and  built  by  (.Justav  Lindenthal  for  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad  to  connect  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  New  Haven  systems.  It  is  the  longest  arch  in  the  world.  The  upper  chord  of  the  arch 
is  300  teet  above  mean  high  water  at  the  centre  and  180  feet  at  the  ends  of  the  span;  the  lower  chord  Ls 
260  feet  above  mean  high  water  at  the  centre  and  40  feet  at  the  ends.  The  arch  carries  four  railway  tracks 
(two  passenger  and  two  freight)  on  a  solid  concrete  deck.  It  is  the  heaviest  bridge  in  the  world,  weighing 
52.000  pounds  per  Hneal  foot  and  carrying  a  loading  of  24,0(M)  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  making  a  total  <|arry- 
ing  capacity  of  76,000  potmds  per  lineal  foot.  The  steel  work  weighs  19,000  tons  and  the  flooring  and  track 
weigh  7,000  toiis.  The  heaviest  single  member  weiglis  185  tons  and  has  a  cross  section  of  1,384  square 
inches.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  93  feet  betv.^een  railings  and  60  feet  between  centres  of  trusFes.  The 
Long  Island  tower  is  104  x  140  feet  at  the  base  and  is  founded  on  rock  in  open  cut  at  20  feet  depth.  The 
Ward's  Island  tower  is  119  x  140  feet  at  the  ba.se  and  rests  on  21  pneumatic  concrete  caisson.s,  founded  on 
rock  varying  from  58  to  120  feet  below  the  ground  sin"face.  Height  of  towers,  240  fi'et.  Total  concrete 
In  towers,  110,000  cubic  yards.  Total  concrete  in  bridge  towers  and  approaches,  .500.000  cubic  yards 
Construction  of  arch  commenced  Novemi)er,  1914.  Arch  was  erected  by  cantilevering  out  from  the  towers, 
each  half  being  held  by  connection  to  temporary  backstays  built  behind  the  towers.  The  two  halves  wer!- 
joined  Octobor  1,  1915.    Entire  steei  work  completed  January,  1016, 
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LENGTH,  COST,  HEIGHT,  ETC.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  BIG  BRIDGES. 

(By  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures  for  the  municipal  spans;  and  for  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  ol 
 the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  by  its  designer,  Gustav  Linden  thai.) 


Bridge. 


Brooklyn  ,  . 

Manhattan  

WiUiamsburg .... 

Queensboro  

Hell  Gate  (N.  H. 

R.  R.)  

Willis  Avenue. . . . 
Third  Avenue. . , . 
Madison  Avenue. . 

\A5th  Street  

Macombs  Dam, . . 

Washington  

fjniversity  H'ghts 
B'klyn  &  Queens: 

Vernon  Ave. . .  . 


Length 
With 
Appr'ch 


Feet. 
6,016 
6,8 
7,308 
7,449 

18,000 
3.212.5 
2,228 
1,892 
1.603 
2,540 
2.375 
1,582 

1.699 


Length  Height 
of  Above 
Span.  Water. 


Feet. 

1.595.5 
1,470 
1.600 
1,182 

1,017 
304 
300 
300 
300 
408.5 
508.8 
264.5 

172 


Feet. 
133 
135 
135 
135 

135 
25.1 
25.8 
25 
25.2 
29.2 
133.5 
25 


Begun. 


1870,  Jan. 
1901,  Oct. 

1896,  Nov. 
1901.  July.  . 

1912,  July 

1897,  Oct.  . . 
1893,  Oct.  .  ; 
1907,  Oct. .  . 
1899,  Aug.  . 
1892,  April., 
1886,  July .  . 
1903,  Nov... 


24  1901,  Dec. 


Opened, 


1883,  May  24 
1909.  Dec.  31 
1903,  Dec.  19 

1909,  Mar.  30 

1917,  Mar.  1 
1901,  Aug.  22 
1898.  Aug.  1 

1910,  July  18 
1905,  Aug.  24 
1895,  May  1 
1888,  Dec. .  . 
1908,  Jan.  8 

1905,  Oct.  17 


Cost  of 
Con- 
struction . 


Dollars. 
17,909,412 
16,698,189 
15,091,497 
12,872,364 

12,000,000 
1,640..523 
1.783,412 
1,506,476 
1,735,134 
1,361.642 
2,851,684 
986,854 

715,118 


Cost  of 
Land. 


Dollars. 
7,185,165 
14,386,516 
9.096,593 
4,719,398 

3,000,000 

803,988 
2,213.664 

633,547 
1,007,738 

407,517 
37,902 

195,927 

620,863 


Total 
Cost. 


Dollars. 
25.094,577 
31,084,705 
24.188,090 
17,591,762 

15,000,000 
2.444,511 
3,997,076 
2,140,023 
2,742,872 
1.769,159 
2,889,586 
1,182,782 

1,335.982 


Total  cost  of  all  the  bridges   90.864,379  44,873.975il35.738.3.54 

All  except  the  Hell  Gate  are  municipal-owned  bridges. 

COMMUTING  BY  MOTOR  POPULAR  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures  report  that  420,000  persons  travel  back  and  forth  to  the 
City  of  New  York  daily  by  automobile,  referred  to  in  the  report,  as  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  travel  dailj' 
on  the  Interborough  subways.  The  420,000  figure  is  not  inclusive  of  those  using  autos  within  the  city  bor- 
ders. Motor  trucks  to  the  number  of  7,482,  travelled  on  fifteen  ferries  in  twenty-four  consecutive  hour.s. 
Bridge  traflflc  is  heavy,  especially  at  certain  hours,  as  many  as  1^344  vehicles  having  been  counted  in  an  hour. 

The  number  of  cars  and  trucks  entering  and  leaving  the  city  daily  is  placed  at  154,700.  The  average 
number  of  passengers  per  car  is  2.7,  while  the  average  load  per  truck  is  1.14  tons.  The  proposed  vehicular 
<  ube  between  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey  will,  it  is  estimated,  greatly  increase  auto  commuting 


FERRIES  IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 


EAST  RIVER. 
City  Island  to  Harts  Island  (Dept.  of  Correc- 
tion): Clason  Point  Road,  Bronx,  to  College 
Point  (summer);  E.  1.34th  St.  to  North  Beach;  -E. 
I32d  St.  to  North  Brother  Island  (Board  of  Health); 
E.  125th  St.  t%Randall's  Island  (Dept.  of  Charities); 
E.  120th  St.  to  Randall's  Island  (Dept.  of  Charities); 
E.  116th  St.  to  Ward's  Island  (State  Hospital  Com- 
mission); E.  92d  St.  to  Astoria;  E.  70th  St.  to 
Blackwell's  Island;  E.  53d  St.  to  Blackwell's  Island; 
E.  34th  St.  to  Long  Island  City;  E.  26th  St.  to 
Blackwell's  Island,  to  Staten  Island  Farm  Colony, 
to  Hart's  Island,  to  Riker's  Island;  E.  23d  St.  to 
Green  point  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  also  to  Broadway, 
Brooklyn;  Roosevelt  St.  to  Broadway,  Brooklyn; 
Fulton  St.  to  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn;  Whitehall  St. 
to  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  also  to  Hamilton  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  also  the  Municipal  Ferry  to  39th  St., 
South  Brooklyn,  to  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  and 
to  Stapleton,  Staten  Island;  Battery  to  Governor's 
Island  (U.  S.  Gov.),  also  to  Ellis  Island  (U.  S.  Gov.), 
also  to  Liberty  Statue. 


UPPER  BAY. 

(Bay  Ridge  Ave.)  69th  St..  South  Brooklyn, 
St.  George,  Staten  Island. 

NORTH  RIVER. 

Liberty  St.  to  Communipawt  Jersey  City  (.Jersey 
Central,  P.  and  R.  and  B.  and  O.  Railroads); 
Cortlandt  St.  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City 
(Pennsylvania  Railroad);  also  to  Weehawken  (West 
Shore  and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Railroads);  Barclay  St. 
to  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Lackawanna  Railroad);  Cham- 
bers St.  to  Pavonia  Ave.,  Jersey  City  (Erie  Rail- 
road); Desbrosses  St.  to  Montgomery  St..  Jersey 
City  (Pennsylvania  Railroad);  Christopher  St.  to 
Hoboken  (Lackawanna  Railroad);  W.  23d  St.  to 
Communipaw  (Jersey  Central,  P.  and  R.  and  B.  & 
O.  Railroads);  also  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City 
(Pennsylvania  Railroad);  also  to  Hoboken- XLacka* 
wanna  Railroad);  also  to  Pavonia  Ave,,  Jersey  City 
(Erie  Railroad);  also  to  14th  St.,  Hoboken;  W.  42d 
St.  to  Weehawken  (West  Shore  and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W 
Railroads);  W.  130th  St.  to  Edgewater,  N.J.;  Dyck- 
man  St.  to  Englewood  Cliffs  (Palisades  Interstat* 
Park). 


FOREIGN  CONSULS 

Argentina — Ernesto  C.  Perez,  17  Battery  Place. 
Austria  (rep.  by  Sweden) — 6  Beekman  St. 
Belgium — Pierre  Mali,  25  Madison  Ave. 
Bolivia — Jose  M.  Gutierrez,  233  Broadway. 
Brazil—Helio  Lobo,  17  St.ate  St. 
Chile — Emilio  Edwards,  280  Broadway. 
China— luming  Suez,  291  Broadway. 
Colombia — Francisco  Escobar,  17  Battery  Place. 
Costa  Rica — A.  Montero,  80  JYont  St. 
Cuba — Francisco  Canellas,  44  Whitehall  St. 
Czecho-Slovakia — Francis  Kopecky,  31  E.  17th  St. 
Denmark — George  Beck,  8  Bridge  St. 
Dominican  Republic — M.  de  J.  Camacho,  17  Battery 
Place. 

Ecuador — G.  R.  de  Yeaza,  17  Battery  Place. 
Finland — Axel  Solitander,  443  Broome  St. 
France — Gaston  Liebert,  9  E.  40th  St. 
Germany  (rep.  by  Switzerland) — 104  5th  Ave. 
Great  Britain— H.  G.  Armstrong,  44  WTiitehall  St. 
Greece — Constantine  Psarondas,  11  St.  Luke's  PI. 
Guatemala — Dr.  Ramon  Bengoechea,  12  Broadway. 
Hayti — Andrew  Faubert,  33  Broadway. 
Honduras — A.  L.  UUoa,  277  Broadway. 
Hungary  (rep.  by  Sweden) — 6  Beekman  St. 
ItAlv— Romolo  Tritoni,  20  E.  22d  St. 


IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

Japan — Kyo  Kumasaki,  165  Broadway. 
Jugo-Slavia— V.  R.  Savich,  443  W.  22d  St. 
Liberia— Edward  G.  Merrill,  98  Park  Place. 
Mexico — B.  M.  Brito,  154  Nassau  St. 
Monaco— Stanislas  d'Halewyn,  9  E.  40th  St. 
Netherland.s — D.  J.  Steyn  Parve,  44  Beaver  St. 
Nicaragua — F.  Elizondo,  31  Broadway. 
Norway— Olaf  Tostrup,  27  William  St. 
Panama — Belisario  Porras,  jr.,  395  Broadway. 
Paraguay — Wm.  Wallace  White,  233  Broadway 
Persia— H.  H.  Topakyan,  40  W.  57th  St. 
Peru — Eduardo  Higginson,  42  Broadway. 
Portugal— Geo.  S.  Duarte.  15  Whitehall  St. 
Poland— Dr.  S.  Grotowski,  953  Third  Ave. 
Roumania— T.  T.  Wells,  655  Lexington  Av<' 
Russia— M.  M.  Oustinoff,  55  Broadway. 
Salvador — T.  Romero,  42  Broadway. 
Serbia— V.  R.  Savich,  443  W.  22d  St. 
Siara — F.  Warren  Sumner,  §1  New  St. 
Spain — A.  Berea,  Pier  8,  East  River. 
Sweden— O.  H.  Lamm,  6  Beekman  St. 
Switzerland — Louis  H.  Jounod,  104  Fifth  Ave. 
Turkey  (rep.  by  Spain)— Pier  8,  East  River. 
Uruguay— Mario  L.  Gil.  17  Battery  Place. 
VcnczuefM— Pedro  R.  Rmcones.  80  South  St. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  ASSESSED  VALUES  AND  TAX   LEVIES   SINCE  1897. 


Year. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Healty  Otiier  Realty  o!  Special  Total  of  3  Tersonal  Grand 
Than  Corp  n.  Corporafn.  Franclilses.  Prec.  Col'ns.  Property.  Totals. 


Dollars 
2.389.399,987 
4,455,441,974 
2  837  461.039 
2,918.980,004 
2,995,580,622 
3,079.351  079 
4,487,399,006 
4.731,771,724 
4^886,924.891 
5.326,413,110 
5,704.009,652 
6,141.500,119 
6,257.352,379 
6,491.335.999 
7  211.325.709, 
7  279,579,651 
7.387.237,104 
7.458,784,625 
7.527.890,627 
7,568,649,179 
7,570,367,350 
7.672.715,813 
7,775,808,999 
7  961,898,798 


Dollars. 
74,049,690 
78,288,835 
94,984.425 
29.892.345 
30,863,445 
30,676,345 
28,967  495 
32,170,605 
32,463,860 
50,594.835 
69,615,950 
88,425,200 
75,825,425 
87.447,075 
166.496,29.5 
169,170.440 
180,549,170 
186,654,9' 
200,897,090 
213.820.520 
222,614,005 
227.448.040 
242,832,150 
246,511.175 


Dollars. 


219.679,351 
211,334,194 
220.620.155 
235.184,325 
251.521,450 
302,193,550 
361,479,300 
466,855,000 
492,490.470 
474,001.900 
465,409,600 
481.018,100 
413,148,799 
438,861,581 
404,420,311 
379,973,070 
425,352,662 
461,567,645 
439,474,098 
409,681.604 
417.712,584 


Dollars. 
2.464.349,677 
2,533.730,809 
2,932,445,464 
3,168.557,700 
3,237,778,261 
3,330,647,579 
4,751,550,826 
5,015,463.779 
5,221,582,301 
5,738,487,245 
6,240,480,602 
6,722,415,789 
6,807,179,704 
7,044,192,674 
7.858,840,164 
7,861,898,890 
8,006.647,861 
8,049,859,912 
8,108,760,787 
8,207,822.361 
8.254,549,000 
8,339,638,851 
8,428,322,753 
8,626,121,707 


Dollars 
419,679.395 
548,987.900 
545.906,565 
485,574.49i: 
550,192.612 
526,400,139 
080,866,092 
625,078,878 
690,561,926 
567,306,940 
554,861,313 
435,774,611 
443.320,855 
372,644,825 
357,923,123 
342,963.540 
325,418,440 
340,295, .560 
352.051.755 
376,530.150 
419,156,315 
251,414.87," 
362.412,780 
296.-506,1 8r 


Dollars. 
2,884,029,072 
3,082,718,709 
3,478,352.029 
3.654, 132-^195 
3,787.070,873 
3,857,047,718 
5  432,416,918 
5,640.542,657 
5,912,144,227 
6.305,794,185 
6.795,341,915 
7.158,190,400 
7,250,500,559 
7,416,837,499 
8,216.763.28'* 
8,204.862,430 
"  332.066.301 
8  390,1.55.472 
8,460.812,542 
8,584,352,511 
8.673,705,315 
8. 591, 053, 72^^ 
8,790.735.533 
8.922,627,892 


Tax  Lev  .\' 

DoUars. 
45.332.402 
47,356,863 
86.179,794 
82.548.199 
88,241.853 
88,178.612 
77,631,787 
86,068.402 
88.980,728 
94,095.106 
101,947.668 
116,541,091 
122.742,630 
131,474,976 
142.237,757 
150,9.36,702 
151,786,264 
150,-503,894 
160,295,797 
176,381,879 
177,067,174 
198.232.811 
204,756,495 
223,021,070 


NOTK — The  vahiatioiLS  for  the  year  1897  nave  been  ascertained  as  follows:  In  Manhattan  and  T}ie 
Bronx  from  tax  bilLs  of  1897  and  from  information  furnished  hy  the  Department  of  Ta.xes  and  Assessments; 
in  tne  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn.  Queens,  and  Richmond  from  the  reports  of  the  various  Boards  ot  Supervisors 
ad  verified  by  the  expert  accountants  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  valuatiofis  for  year  1898  ha'.:e  been 
ascertained  as'follows:  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments  Jn  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond  as  there  was  no  tax  levied  in  1898, 
the  valuations  of  the  preceding  year  were  repeated.  The  assessed  valuations  of  real  estate  were  iucreasod 
in  VMK\  from  a  varying  percentage  theretofore  of  the  fun  value  to  presumably  the  full  value  thereoi 
TAX  RATES  IN  N.  Y.  CITY,  BY  BOROUGHS.  SINCE  1899. 


Manhattan 
and  Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


Queens. 


Rate  of  State 
Tax  Levied  by 
City.  incl.  in 
Tot.  Tax  Rate. 


State  T:ix 
Paid  hy 
City  to  Staf< . 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Mills. 


1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  .  .  .  .  . 

1915  

1916. . . .7  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  


2 . 48040 

2.24771 

2.31733 

2.27344 

1.41367 

1.51242 

1.49051 

1.47890 

1.48499 

1.61407 

1 . 67804 

1 . 75790 

1.72248 

1.83 

1.81 

1 .  78—1 .  77 
1 .87— 1 .94 
2 . 04—2  . 09 
2 . 02—2  . 08 

2 .  36—2  .  40 
2.32—2.37 
2 . 48—2 .  53 


2 . 36424 
2.32113 
2 . 38853 
2 . 35353 
1.48945  - 
1 .57296 
r.^6264 
1 . 53769 
1 . 55408 
1 .67021 
1.73780 
1.81499 
1 . 75502 
1.87 
1 .85 
1 .84 
1 . 92 
2.08 
2.07 
2.40 
2.36 
2 . 54 


3  27445 
2.34216 
2.35702 
2.31873 
1 . 47508 
1 . 57228 
1 . 55523 
1 . 55484 
1 . 53393 
1 .66031 
1.72536 
1.81079 
1 . 73645 
1 . 84 
1 . 85 
1 .80 
1 . 95 
2.06 
2.09 
2.41 
2.37 
2.54 


2.42373 
2.22073 
2.35191 
2.33653 
1.49675 
1.59281 
1.55821 
1 . 55422 
1.56884 
1.71115 
1.77522 
1.87501 
1.81657 
1.92 

^1.92 

^90 
2.24 
2.13 
2.12 
2.46 
2.41 
2.53 


2. 49 
1 . 96 
1.20 

.13 

.  13 

.  VS 

.09 
.011495 


.6 

.99255 

. 545437 

*i !629" ■ 

' [9852  ■ 
.  9695 
.9570 


6,204,639 
7,877,720 
6.922.652 
4.470.907 
496.955 
506,005 
662.281 
824.217 
Nil.  ^ 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
4,301.3-15 
7. 94  7, 03 1^ 
4,576,80:5 
Nil. 

13,975.021 
Nil. 

8,463.75*; 
8,522. 6o0 
8.^39.1  r,:i 


The  1920  tax  rate  included  levy  for  tlie  Seventh  Avenue- Varick  Street  subway  constiuction.  v.  lii -i. 
added  nine  points  in  ever^  borough  hut  Richmond. 

Note — In  1914  and  thereafter  the  first  rate  in  second  column  is  that  of  Manhattan,  the  sccf^}Kl  is  thai 
of  the  Bronx.  [  

ASSESSED  VALUES,  TAX   LEVIES   AND  TAX  RATES. 

(Forme-r  City  of  New  York.   The  tax  rate  Is  figured  on  each  SiOO  of  assessed  valuation-.) 


Year. 

Assess.  Val. 
of  Realty. 

Assess.  Val. 
Personalty. 

Tax  Levy . 

Tax 
Rate. 

Y 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dols. 

1874  ...... 

881.547,995 

272,029,176 

32,312,816.92 

2.80 

1886 

1S75  

883,643,545 

217,300,154 

32,367,744.75 

2.94 

1887 

892,287.015 

218,626,178 

31.109,521.60 

2.80 

1888 

1877   

895,063,933 

206,028,160 

29.178,940.47 

2.65 

1889 

1878   

900,855,700 

197,532,075 

28.008,888.26 

2.55 

1890 

1379   

918,134,380 

175,934,955 

28.226,988.84 

2.58 

1891 

1880  ..... . 

942.571.690 

201,194.037 

28,937,272.90 

2.53 

1892 

1881  

976,735.199 

209,212.899 

31.071.840.19 

2.62 

1893 

1382  ...... 

1,135,203,816 

198,272,582 

27,684.427.26 

2.25 

1894 

1883  ...... 

t 179, 130,669 

197,.546,495 

29.167,029.81 

2.29 

1895 

1884  ..... 

1.119,761,597 

218,5.36,746 

29.991,172.85 

2.25 

1896 

HH^.  

L 168.443. 137 

202,673.866 

32.853,528.84 

2.40 

^■Assess.  Val.  Assess.  V'al 


of  Realty. 


Dollars. 
1,203,941,065 
1,254,491,849 
1,302.818,879 
1,331,578,291 
1.398,290,007 
1,464,247,820 
1,504,904,603 
1,562,582,393 
1.613.057.735 
1.646,028,655 
1,731,509,14: 


Personalty. 


Dollars. 
217,027.221 
253,148,814 
250,623,552 
272.260,822 
298;688,383 
321,609,518 
323.359.672 
370.936,136 
390.274,302 
370,919.007 
374,975,762 


Tax  Xevy 


Pollars. 
32,421,550.15 
3,2,^70,696.78 
34,829, 860. ir 
31,145,370.05 
33,212,034.93 
33,764.394.00 
33,725.555.84 
35,022.690.60 
35.659.026.7 
38.403.761.18 
44,900.330.28 


Tax 
Rate 


Dols 
2.29 
2.16 
■^.22 
L95 
1.97 
1.90 
1.85 
1.82 
1.79 
1.91 
2.14 


■")58  New  York  City — Assessed  Values;  Debt. 

NEW   YORK  CiTY  ASSESSED  VALUATiOWIS,  BY  BOROyCHS. 

Mii,nhn.t  t:i,n        Manhattan        Manhattan  Bronx  Rrnnx 


1919 
•920 


^  S99 .  .  . 

■  <00.  .  . 


*;02. . . 

'03 .  .  . 
:  m .  .  . 
"<05.  .  . 
■'t06.  .  . 

<\m . . . 
I  .m . . . 
I'm. . . 
i'.no. . . 
i'Ul.  . . 

1 912.  . 

1913.  . 

1914.  .  . 
I9f5.  .  . 
V91G .  .  . 
>917 .  .  . 
'-918  .  . 
?919. . . 
1920. . . 


Dollars. 
009,822,267 
651,383,900 
608,062,119 
070,533,508 
853.760,357, 
901,995  227 
940,982,302 
1,072,007,172 
1,181,221,910 
1.334,864,835 
1,354,809,840 
1,404,036,521 
1,689,171,283 
1,674,742,409 
1,680,013,591 
1,671,175,930 
1,691,912,420 
1,752,360,970 
1,790,901,437 
1,826,813,885 
1,865,123,952 
1,937,811,205 


Dollars. 
15,270.713 
43,947.440 
89,241,024 
85,577,102 

400,052,348 
88,573.775 
90,911,963 
87,722,810 
92,866,547 
83,448.072 
84,332,190 
59.331,825 
55,855, ()Ui 
48,753.985 
46,296,870 
39,296,065 

-43,606,010 
43,789,090 
57,502.715 
39.683,575 
44,907,205 
41,192,900 


Dollars. 
655,092,980 
695,321,330 
748,203,743 
756,110,610 
953,812,705 
990,569,002 
1,031,894,265 
1,159,729.982 
1,274,088,457 
1,418,312,907 
1,439,142,030 
1,463,368,340 
1,745,026,899 
1.723,496.394 
1,726,310,461 
1,710,471,995 
1,735,518,436 
1.796.150,060 
1,848,404,152 
1,866,497,460 
1,910,031,157 
,979,004,105 


CITY  OF  NEW   YORK  BONDED  DEBT. 

(Prepared  by  the  Depyj'tment  of  Finance,  tis  of  January  1,  eaoli  year.) 


AS  AT 

January  1. 


^98  

"•>99.  

>00  

H)l  

i902  

l-.)03  

!  904  

i')05  

i  906  

5  907  

!  908  

!'K)9  

'910  

)11  

912  

913  

914  

915  

916  

;>17  

918  

919  

920  


Funded  Debt 
(Corp.  Stock, 

Notes,  and 
Assess.  Bds.) 


$321, 
341, 
359, 
384, 
412, 
434, 
469, 
534, 
565, 
617. 
672, 
730 
794, 
843, 
917, 
985, 
1,064. 
1,124, 
1,154, 
1.191, 
1.214. 
1,225 
1,238, 


,905,514 
,844,225 
,620,986 
,794,597 
,047.717 
339,605 
,123,199 
954,131 
,056,512 
,484,892 
,396,965 
691.994 
930,288 
,503,798 
,811,718 
,190,042 
,418,429 
,020,221 
,483,821 
,317.251 
,948.477 
,055,569 
,260,59" 


Mnklnf?  Fund 
Holdings 
(Bonds.) 

$92,718,373 
99,386,291 
105,754,871 
114,388.129 
122,399,480 
137,442.948 
142,121  103 
139,330,352 
140,380,612 
150,294,186 
143,187,164 
141,671,340 
146,868.059 
154,140,289 
157,970,000 
161.679,241 
169.955,027 
180,217,873 
176,078,406 
176,111,545 
193,749.437 
183,013,219 
204,382.238 


$229,187,140 
242,457.933 
253,866,114 
270,406,468 
289,648,336 
296,896,656 
327,002,096 
395.623,778 
424,675,900 
467,190,705 
529,209  801 
589,020,651 
648,062,228 
689,363,508 
759,841,718 
823,510,800 
894,463,401 
943,802,347 
978.405,414 
1,015,205,706 
1,025.799,039 
1,042.042,350 
1,033,878,359' 


Otlier  Del)! 
(C 5 en era! 

Fund 
Bonds.) 


$S  500,000 
18,000,000 
29,000.000 
40,750.()(K) 
54,250,000 
68,750.000 
85,500,000 
102., 500, 000 
120,000.000 
137,500.000 
159,500,000 
183,000,000 
206.000.000 
229.500,0(K> 
l-.-t4,500,00( 
281,500,000 
310,000.000 


Other  IjeOt 

Ot.iUT  Debt 

(SpechU 

(Revei;ue 

lnto.^( 

Revenue 

Bonds  .*iud 

Cit.\ 

Bonds.) 

Bills.) 

.S3. 06 1.045 

86.067,600 

S9,6: 

'.t.:-iS2 

8.179,665 

7,600 

11.4: 

3,170,311 

7,600 

11.71 

o,3S8,335 

2,107.600 

12,1^ 

•  ,?'■>;■ 

4,322,997 

9,912,600 

12, h; 

7.77(' 

4,272  308 

22,467.600 

13.27 

r..709 

7.537,149 

41.748,600 

15.]^ 

.s.<>51 

5,408, ()-J0 

34,457,000 

17, K 

1  .S.,() 

6.280,500 

12,097,000 

18,4.- 

^M>15 

7.462, .>00 

50,412,270 

20.75 

i;.880 

8.368,000 

53.646,036 

24:57 

6.522 

8,991,990 

74.006.600 

29.67 

1.070 

5,208,150 

60.367,290 

32, 1 ; 

.S.7  60 

7,364,625 

58.874,533 

34.21 

4,137 

5,970.164 

46.671,621 

35,47 

3.685 

7,038.065 

34,712.775 

38.4.- 

3.,S7(i 

6.319.225 

33.694.415 

37,7 

5.836 

1 1 .925.425 

48,536,947 

42.4: 

8.903 

9.367,075 

43.000,000 

42.(*. 

0,934 

9. 999.948 

26.004.500 

43,2^ 

!  .251' 

1  ^..^()<l.<>(V> 

X0.07  <  ;^i.oo 

47. <• 

3.0  n» 

15.325.000 

33.996,500 

48,919.997 

9.9K9,<K'0 

3?.3«0,-00 

49.7 

L.993 

The  1919  total  ot  $15,325,000  includes  $3,000,000  lux  notes  pa:  ali 
The  special  revenue  bonds  in  1918  (column  6),  included  84,60U.0(i 
8  tax  levy.    The  in((M-(..st  on  the  city  debt  is  payable  from  the  tnx 
The  1920  total  of  .<<».9S9,900  includes  $2,050,000  of  tax  notes  vuy 


\e  from  1919  tax  levy. 

0  Ui.x  i.oles.  redeemable  fiu 

levy. 

:d.le  from  1920  tax  levT- 


Y,  Citif — Budgets;  Fires;  R,  R.  Stations. 
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NEW   YORK  CITY  BUDGETS  SINCE  1899. 


Yeah. 


For  City 
Purposes. 


For  County 
Purposes. 


Total  Budget. 


Deficiencies  in 
Taxes, 


Grand  Totals. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


$83,710,793 
79,201,763 
87,479,844 
94,932.872 
93,395,966 
102,963,260 
105,775,245 
112.654,129 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 . 


122 
135 
148 
153 
158 
167 
176 
179, 
185, 
187: 
198, 
219, 
240, 
263 


,756. 
,474, 
454, 
:773 
,514 
,585 
.229, 
.289 
.843, 
879, 
,799, 
,159, 
,487, 
305, 


.666 
.403 
,504 
,145 
.029 
,735 
,747 
,082 
,977 
,589 
.819 
,468 
,558 
596 


,59,809,288 
11,577,209 
10,620,568 
3,686,728 
3,723,064 
3,711.694 
4,042,348 
4.151,360 


4,664,839 
5,097,862 
5,175,796 
5,355.124 
5,4.53,805 
10,217,154 
14,181,693 
11,206,469 
7,033,716 
21,076,587 
7,314,317 
15,864,290 
7,537,876 
8,708,888 


?93,520,082 
90,778,972 
98,100,413 
98,619,60$ 
97,119,031 
106,674,955 
109,817.593 
116,805:490 


Tot 

,505 
.266 
.301 
,270 
,835 
,889 
Ml 
,551 
,694 
,177 
,136 
,75V) 
,435 
,485 


SI, 689.877 
1,618,473 
1,726,169 
1,730,018 
1,522,209 
1,687,667 
1,744,816 
1.845,061 


127.421 
140,572 
153,630, 
159,128, 
163.967, 
177,802, 
190,411, 
190,495, 
192.877, 
208,056. 
206.114, 
235.023, 
246,190. 
272,014; 


,  313,564,293 
3.000,000 
3,000.000 
2,922,447 
4.000,000 
10,000,000 
3.m.366 
2,300,000 
2,500,000 
6.112,092 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,100,000 
1,835,000 
1.675,000 


The  total  tor  city  purposes  includes  direct  State  taxes,  wliicrp  in  1020  were  $8,539,156. 

FIRES  AND  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


§95,209,959 
92,397,446 
99,826,582 
100.349,619 
98,641,240 
108,362,622 
111,562,409 
118,650.552 


130,421,505 
143,572,266 
156,552,748 
163,128.27c 
173,967,835 
181,090,256 
192,711,441 
192,995.551 
198,989,786 
212.956,177 
211,114,136 
238,123,759 
248,025.435 
273,689.485 


1866 . 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875 . 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882 , 
1883. 


Fires. 


796 
873 
740 
850 
964 
1,258 
1,649 
1,470 
1,355 
1.418 
1,382 
1,450 
1,654 
\l,551 
1,783 
1,785 
2,001 
2.169 


Less  by 
Fires. 


Dollars. 

6.428.000 

5,711,000 

4,342,000 

2,696,39.3 

2,120.21  ■ 

2,127.35 

2.891,81 

4,022.640 

1.430.306 

2,472,536 

3,851,213 

3,210,695 

1,884,505 

5,671,580 

3,183,440 

5,820,259 

4,195,960 

3.512,848 


Year. 


1884 .  .  . 

1885.  .  . 

1886.  .  . 
1887  .  .  . 
1888.  .  . 
\ SS9  .  .  . 
1800.  .  . 
1S91  .  ,  . 

1892.  .  . 

1893.  .  . 

1894.  .  . 

1895.  .  , 

1896.  .  . 

1897.  .  . 

1898.  .  , 

1899.  .  . 
1900. .  . 
1901 .  .  . 


Fires. 


2,406 
2.479 
2,415 
2,929 
3.217 
2.836 
3.479 
3,938 
4,011 
4,151 
3,983 
3.963 
3,890 
4,046 
6,442 
8,0,53 
8,405 
8,424 


Loss  by 
Fires.  . 


Dollars. 
3,474,547 
3.780,283 
3.340,8 1  ( 
5,585,425 
5,485.922 
4,142,777 
4.168.16.'-; 
6,959,650 
5,060,973 
5,992,583 
4,208,553 
3,519.801 
3,418.591 
3.396.892 
5,186.890 
11,277.311 
8,573,347 
8,816,365 


Year. 


1902 .  .  . 

1903 .  .  . 

1904.  .  . 

1905.  .  . 

1906.  .  . 

1907.  .  . 

1908.  .  . 

1909.  .  . 

1910.  .  , 

1911.  .  . 

1912.  .  . 

1913.  ,  . 

1914.  ,  . 
1915. . . 

1916.  ,  . 

1917.  .  . 
1918. . , 
1919.  .  . 


8,700 
10,046 
11,148 
11.524 
12,181 
12.547 
13.039 
12.437 
14,405 
14,574 
15,633 
12,958 
14,425 
13,416 
13,677 
14,053 
13,971 
13,429 


Loss  by 
Fires. 


Dollars. 

6.998,562 

7,082.439 

7,667,523 

7,279,514 

7,218,488 

9.413.042 

9,261,078 

7,431,635 

8.591,831 

12,470,806 
9,069,580 
7,467.997 
8,217.811 
5,757,018 
8.746,404 

14,278.523 
9,538.725 

12,488.258 


The  1919  fires  by  boroughs  were:  Manhattan.  6,111  ($6,213,268)  ;  Bronx,  1,305  (S540,680);  Brooklyn, 
4.277  (84,237,790) ;jQueens.  1,116  (S958.280);  Richmond,  620  ($538,240). 

The  figures  from  1898  include  the  five  borougrhs.  Number  of  fires  from  1866  to  1897,  inclusive,  72.891; 
total  loss  from  I8f>0  to  1897,  inclusive.  §128,116,733;  average  annual  loss  per  fire  from  1866  to  1897, 
Inclusive,  Sl,757.65. 

Th»  first  fire  engines  used  In  New  York  were  worked  by  hami  and  were  imported  from  England  in 
1731,  The  population  was  then  8,628,  and  there  were  1,200  houses.  The  engines  were  housed  in  a  part 
of  the  City  Hall,  then  at  Wail  and  Nassau  Streets.  The  first  Fire  ChieJ  v.^as  Anthony  Lamb,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  with  a  shop  in  Old  Slip.  His  salary  was  S60  a  year.  In  1737  a  volunteer  fire 
department  was  organized.  The  paid  Fire  Department  dates  from  1865.  The  first  paid  Chief  was  John 
Decker.    The  first  paid  engine  company  was  at  Centre  and  Chambers  Street^j. 

FIRE  COMMISSIONERS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

.John  J.  Scannell,  January  1,1898.  to  December  31,  1901;  Thomas  Sturgis,  J.anuary  1.  1902,  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1903;  Nicholas  J.  Hayes.  January  1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1905;  John  H.  O'Brien,  January  1 
1906.  to  October  10,  1906;  Francis  J.  Lantry,  October  11,  1906,  to  Febniary  10,  1908;  Hugh  Bonner,  Fel)- 
ruary  11.  1908,  to  March  17,  1908;  Nicholas  J.  Hayes,  March  21,  1908,  to  December  31,  1909;  Rhineiand(T 
Waldo,  January  1,  1910,  to  May  23,  1911;  .Joseph  Johnson,  .June  1,  1911,  to  December  31,  1913:  Robon 
AdiimMon,  January  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1917;  Thomas  J.  Drennan,  Januaiy  1,  1918. 

RAILROAD  PASSENGER  STATIONS  IN  MANHATTAN. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio,  foot  W.  23d  and  Liberty  Streets. 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 

Streets.  Sandy  Hook  Route  (in  Summer),  foot  of 

W.  42d  and  Cedar  Streets,  also. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  foot  of  Barclay, 

Christopher  and  W.  23d  Streets. 
Erie,  foot  of  Chambers  and  West  23d  Streets. 
Hudson  Terminal.   Cortlandt,   Dey,   Church  and 

Fait  on  Streets.    Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R., 

Newark  and  Jersey  City  to  Morton  St.,  N.  Y.,  to 

Christopher  St.,  to  6th  Ave.,  along  6th  Ave.  to 

33d  St 

Lehigii  Valley,  foot  of  West  23d  and  Liberty  Streets. 
Long  Island,  7th  Ave.  and  33d  St.,  foot  East  34th 

St.  Atlantic  Avenue  Branch,  junction  of  Flatbush 

and  Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  42d  St.  ana 
4th  Ave.,  Grand  Central  Station;  PutJiam  Division. 
155th  Street  and  Eight2i  Ave. 
New  York,  New  Haven  «fe  Hartford,  4th  Avenue  and 

42d  Streetj,  Grand  Central  Station. 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  foot  of  Cortlandt. 

and  West  42d  Streets. 
New    York,    Susquehanna    &    Western,    foot  of 

Chambers  and  W.  23d  Streets. 
Pennsylvania,  foot  of  Cortlandt  and  Desbrossei^ 
•   Streets,  7th  Avenue,  31st  to  33d  Street  and  Hudson 

Terminal  (Fulton  and  Church  Streets). 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 
Streets. 

Staten  Island,  foot  of  Whitehall  ^Street-  South  Perry. 
West  Shore,  foot  Cortlandt  and  West  42d  Streets 


:>(>o 


Neio  York  City — Population  Data. 


POPULATION  OF  NEW   YORK  CITY  BY  BOROUGHS. 

The  figures,  except  iov  1920  and  other  United  States  Census  years,  are  estimates  of  tiie  Bureau  of  Vital 
tatistiCv^  of  the  Municipal  Department  of  Health. 


July  1. 


Manhattan . 


Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


Queens, 


Totals. 


■!20. 
:)19.. 

917.. 

;916. 

"Jib. 

1)14.. 
>13., 
(12., 


i  UO..  . 
!  )09. .  . 
!  >08. .  . 
i  )07..  . 
^  i06. .  . 

;05... 

)00. .  . 
i  S90..  . 
;880..  . 
!  S70..  . 
i  S60. .  . 
1  i50. . . 
1  S40. .  . 
1S30.. . 
1  S20. .  . 
i  SlO.. . 
i  SOO. . 


2,284,103 
2,780,485 
2,731,731 
2.682,977 
2,634,223 
2,295,761 
2,538,606 
2,438,001 
2,389,204 
2,365,161 
2,331.542 
2,292,894 
2,232,828 
2,174,335 
2,112.697 
1,950,000 
1.850,093 
1,441.216 
1,164,673 
942,292 
813.669 
615,547 
312,710 
202^589 
123.706 
96,373 
60,515 


732,016 
645,894 
622,555 
599.216 
575.877 
649,726 
641,980 
531,219 
483,224 
460,879 
430,980 
327,553 
308.256 
290.097 
271.629 
295,000 
200,507 
88,908 
51,980 
37,393 
23,593 
8,032 
5.346 
3.023 
2,782 
2.267 
1.755 


,018.356 
070.539 
,023,170 
,975.801 
.928.432 
,825,534 
916,655 
776.878 
710.861 
,678,776 
634.351 
,492,970 
,448,095 
404,569 
358,891 
,335,000 
,166,582 
838,547 
599.495 
419.921 
279,122 
138.882 
47.613 
20.535 
11,187 
8,303 
5,740 


116.531 
103,640 
101.721 
99,802 
97.883 
93,631 
99.186 
92,669 
89,573 
88,064 
85,969 
76.688 
75,420 
74,173 
72,846 
75,000 
67,021 
51,693 
38,991 
33.029 
25.492 
15,061 
10,965 
7.082 
6,135 
5.347 
4,564 


46^.042 
406,236 
392,966 
379,690 
366.426 
389,233 
387,444 
334,297 
310.523 
299,278 
284,041 
232,580 
220,836 
209,686 
198,241 
195,000 
152.999 
87.050 
56,559 
45,468 
32.903 
18,593 
14,480 
9,049 
8,246 
7,444 
6.642 


5,620,048 
6,006,794 
6,872,143 
6,737,492 
5,602,841 
6,253.885 
5.583,871 
5,173,064 
4,983,385 
4,892.158 
4,766,883 , 
4,422,685 
4,285,435 
4,152,860 
4,014,304 
I  3.850,000 
V  3.437, 202 
2,507,414 
1.911,698 
1.478,103 
1,174,779 
696,115 
391,114 
242,278 
152,056 
119.734 
79,216 


POPULATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  1910  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 


Whole  City. 

Ml  agea  

Under  5  

")  to  U  

15  to  24  

2  3  to  44  

•1)  to  64  

I  )  and  over . . , 

Manhattan. 

All  ages  

Under  5  

0  to  14  

T)  to  24  

25  to  44  

45  to  64  

to. and  over. ., 

■  Bronx. 

All  ages  

Under  5  

S  to  14  

}  f  to  24  

J  to  44..  

to  64  

,  5  and  over  .> . 


All 

Class- 


Native 
White, 
Native 
Par- 
entage 


4,766,883 
507,080 
860,694 
989,484 
,613,715 
653,787 
135,321 

2,331,542 
235,864 
384,443 
509,575 
820,638 
315,563 
59,552 

430,980 
46,704 
83,698 
85,731 

144,544 
58,215 
11,726 


For- 
eign or 
Mixed 
Parent- 
age. 


921,318 
126,855 
210,937 
197,307 
254,468 

98,778 

28,2! 

344,351 
41,504 
64,431 
71,078 

109,675 
42,252 
11.018 

92,569 
15,025 
25,401 
21,008 
22,210 
6,996 
1,775 


1,820,141 

358,7.33 
504,-509 
373,691 
422,534 
147,599 
12,564 

818,208 
181,317 
231,206 
167,707 
-173,742 
58,866 
5,016 

185.146 
■  30,361 
50,298 
40.099 
47,767 
15,479 
1,097 


For- 
eign- 
born 
W^hite . 


1,927,703 
14, 

135,070 
399,225 
889,208 
395,49! 
92.74- 

.104,019 

8,885 
83,0.38 
257,745 
503,842 
206,917 
42.681 

148,935 
918 
7,408 
23,862 
72,750 
35.182 
8,663 


Ne- 
gro. 


91.709 
6,676 
9,972 
18,644 
44,014 
10,441 
1.690 

60,534 
4,054 
5,637 
12,607 
30,821 
6,381 
811 

4,117 

393 
588 
736 
1.684 
520 
186 


BROOjSLYN. 

All  ages  

Under  5  

5  to  14  . 

15  to  24... .. 

25  to  44  

45  to  65  

65  and  over . . 
QUEENS. 

All  ages  

Under  5  

5  to  14  

15  to  24  

25  to  44  

45  to  64  

65  and  over . . 

Richmond. 

AH  ages  

Under  5  

5  to  14  

15  to  24  

25  to  44  

45  to  64...  .  . 
65  and  over . , 


All 

Class- 


,634.351 
183.813 
315,918 
323,493 
531,499 
227,472 
51,776 

284,081 
31,847 
59,062 

55,090 
89,970 
39,702 
8,298 

85,969 
8,85: 
17,57: 
15,59: 
27,114 
12,835 
V- 


Native 
White. 
Native 
Par' 
entage 


375.548 
53,014 
90,934 
82,710 
98,773 
39,749 
12,273 

80,607 
13,700 
22.989 
16,931 
18,671 
6,455 
1,778 

28,243 
3,612 
7,182 
5,530 
7,139 
3,326 
1,436 


For- 
eign or 
Mixed 
Parent- 
age. 


663,583 
124,664 
181,259 
132,777 
159,944 
59.476 
5,367 

120,909 
17,432 
32,621 
28,918 
32,737 
10,517 
732 

32,235 
4,959 
9,125 
6,190 
8,344 
3,261 


For- 
eign- 
born 
White . 


571,356 
4,271 

40,600 
103,475 
264,174 
125,040 

33,593 

79,115 
412 

2,959 
10,512 
37,258 
22,278 

5,673 

24,278 
174 
1,065 
3,631 

11,184 
6,078 
2.137 


Ne- 
gro. 


22,708 
1,824 
3,065 
4,396 
9,904  X 
2,951 
534 

3.198 
298 
485 
665 
1,204 
-427 
115 

1,152 
107 
197 
240 
401 
162 
44 


In  1910  the  excess  of  males  over  females  in  New  York  City  was  as  follows,  at  the  various  age  groups: 
Under  1  year,  1,550;  1  to  4  years,  2,828;  25  to  29  years,  7,917;  30  to  34  years,  17,190;  35  to  44  years.  23,686; 
'5  to  54  years,  14,930.  There  were  excesses  of  females  at  the  other  ages  as  follows:  5  to  9  years,  43;  10 
i  >  14  yeara,  1,235;  15  to  19  years,  25,474;  20  to  24  years,  29,436;  55  to  64  years,  4,465;  65  years  and  oVer, 
)  2,957.   

POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  City  of  New  Y'orfc  comprises  five  boroughs—Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
laond.  Manhattan  covers  New  York  County,  Brooklyn  covers  Kings  County,  and  the  other  borougha 
( over  the  counties  from  which  they  were  named.  The  total  area  of  the  five  boroughs  and  of  the  incor- 
!iorated  City  of  New  York,  according  to  the  Tax  Department,  is  314.75  squa.-  3  miles.  By  acres, the  areas 
ot  the  boroughs  are  as  follows:  Manhattan,  14,038;  Bronx,  26,017;  Brook] yn,  49.709;  Queens,  75.082; 
Richmond,  36,600;  total--20 1,446. 

LONDON. 

The  registration  City  of  London  coincides  in  area  with  the  municipal  and  Parliamentary  City  of  Lon- 
don; It  contains  675  acres,  and  in  1911  it  had  a  night  population  of  19,657,  and  a  day  population  of  364,061. 

The  registration  County  of  London  coincides  in  area  with  the  administrative  County  of  London;  it 
contains  74,816  acres;  and  in  1911  it  held  a  population  of  4  521,685,  which,  according  to  an  official  Gov- 
ernment estimate,  had  grown,  in  1919  to  4,358.309.  The  area  of  the  registration  County  of  London  is 
;ipproximately  the  collective  area  of  the  London  parliamentary  boroughs.  The  registration  County  of 
]^ondon  is  the  census  London,  and  is  the  area  covered  by  the  registration  of  London  vital  statistics. 

The  "outer  ring"  of  London  takes  in  many  of  the  suburbs;  in  1911  it  had  2,729,673  population,  esti- 
fnated  to  have  increased,  in  1919,  to  2,900,314.  It  is  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  the  City  and  Metroi)olitan 
Police. 

The  area  of  the  so-called  Greater  London,  comprising  the  registration  County  of  London  and  the 
"outer  ring,"  is  about  693  square  miles;  in  1911  its  population  was  7,251,358.  and  !n  1919  its  estiinatetl 
population  was  7,258,623. 


New  York  City — Births,  Marriages,  Deaths. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES   AND  DEATHS,  N.   Y.  CITY. 

(CompileJ  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Guilfoy,  Registrar  of  Records,  Department  of  Health.) 


Year, 

Kstimated 
Pop.  July  1. 

Births. 

Rate  Per 
1.000. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Rate  Per 
1,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate  Per 
1,000. 

btili- 
birtUs. 

uaie  Per 
1,000. 

3,272,418 

78,928 

24 

12 

28.885 

g 

83 

66,294 

20 

5.640 

1 

1  i 

1899  

3,356,722 

77,632 

23 

13 

30.474 

9 

.08 

65,343 

19 

47 

5.463 

1 

63 

3,446,042 

81,721  ; 

23 

72 

32.247 

9 

36 

70.872 

20 

57 

5.815 

1 

69 

1901  

3,554,079 

80,735 

22 

72 

33,447 

9 

41 

70,720 

19 

90 

5.750 

1 

62 

1902 

3  665  825 

85  644 

23 

36 

36  207 

9 

88 

68  112 

18 

58- 

6  Oil 

1 

64 

1903  

3^78 1,423 

94!755 

25 

06 

38,' 174 

10 

10 

67,864 

17 

94 

6.078 

1 

61 

1904  

3,901,023 

99,555 

25 

52 

39.436 

10 

11 

78.060 

20 

01 

6.288 

1 

61 

1905  

4,025,742 

103,880 

25 

80 

42.675 

10 

60 

73.714 

18 

31 

6,352 

1 

58 

1906  

4,166,556 

111,772  ^ 

26 

82 

48.355 

11 

60 

76,203 

18 

29 

6.646 

1 

59 

1907  

4,314,237 

120,720 

27 

98 

51.097 

11 

84 

79,205 

18 

36 

7,351 

1 

70 

1908  

4,469,248 

126.862 

28 

38 

37,499 

8 

39 

73,072 

16 

35 

7,191 

1 

61 

1909  

4,632,078 

122,975 

26 

54 

41,513 

8 

96 

74,105 

16 

00 

6,697 

1 

45 

1910  

4.794,935 

129,080 

26 

92 

46,417 

9 

68 

76.742 

16 

00 

6.752 

1 

41 

1911  

4,929,586 

134,542 

27 

30 

48.765 

9 

89 

75,423 

15 

30 

6.669 

1 

35 

1912  

5,064,237 

135,655 

26 

79 

51.703 

10 

21 

73,008 

14 

41 

6.619 

1 

31 

1913  

5,198,888 

135,134 

25 

99 

51.268 

9 

88 

73.902 

14 

21 

6.631 

1 

28 

1914  

5, 333,. 539 

140.647 

26 

37 

53,052 

9 

95 

74.803 

14 

03 

6.617 

1 

24 

1915  

5,468,190 

141.256 

25 

83 

50.997 

9 

33 

76.193 

13 

93 

6,413 

1 

17 

1916  

5,602,841 

137.644 

24 

"57 

54.782 

9 

78 

77,801 

13 

89 

6.253 

1 

12 

1917  

5.737,492 

I41,5f>4 

24 

67 

59,210 

10 

32 

78,575 

13 

70 

6,r  7 

1 

07 

1918  

5,872,143 

138,046 

23. 

51 

56,733 

9 

66 

98,119 

16 

71 

6,793 

1 

16 

1919  

6,006,794 

130.377 

21. 

70 

60,256 

10 

03 

74.433 

12 

38 

5.984 

0 

99 

1917  and  1918  population  figures  are  subject  to  revision  on  receipt  of  the  number  of  military  service 
entrants. 

BROOKLYN   BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 


Year. 

Births. 

Still- 
births. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Total 
D'tliS.All 

Causes. 

Pul'nary 
Tub  ere 's 
Deaths . 

Pneu- 
monia 
Deaths. 

Bright's  I 
Disease  Cancer 
&Klr^neyi  Deaths. 
Deatha.  ! 

Nervo's 
Disease 
Deaths. 

1887  

12,750 

1,299 

5,700 

17.078 

2,026 

1,418 

6u7 

349 

1,897 

1888  

11,562 

1.277 

4,763 

-  16,061 

2,051 

1.663 

867 

345 

2,198 

1889  

17,075 

1,279 

9,606 

18,480 

2.055 

1.814 

827 

356 

2,298 

1890  

15.000 

1.305 

7,500 

19,827 

2,169 

2.325 

892 

414 

2.438 

1891   . 

16,500 

1.733 

7,500 

21,349 

2,117 

2,537 

993 

416 

2,430 

1892  

18,000 

1,682 

7,800 

20,807 

2,128 

2,357 

1,039 

418 

2,619 

1893  

19,250 

1,550 

7,350 

21,017 

2,174 

2,569 

1.060 

441 

2,649 

1894  

19,419 

1,673 

5,935 

21,183 

2,260 

2,181 

1,199 

457 

2,292 

1895  

20.465 

1,770 

6.779 

22,568 

2,299 

2,624 

1,387 

572 

2,322 

1896  

21.424 

1.807 

7.116 

22,501 

2,245 

2,553 

1,448 

634 

2,215 

1897  r.  

21,109 

1.919 

7.254 

20,674 

2,164 

2,232 

1,443 

561 

2,132 

1898  

21,395 

1.888 

7,129 

21,989 

2,394 

2,384 

1,503 

632 

2,137 

1899  

21,203 

1.688 

7,612 

21,649 

2,435 

2,682 

1.624 

701 

1,081 

1900  

22,572 

1.813 

8,124 

23.507 

2,445 

3,216 

1.717 

695 

1,853 

1901  

22,182 

1.776 

8,303 

23.271 

2,479 

2,891 

1.897 

760 

2.917 

1902  

23.507 

1.829 

^  9.014 

22.344 

2,317 

3,001 

1.976 

791 

1,668 

1903  

27,292 

1.838 

9.616 

22,192 

2,396 

2,910 

2,123 

778 

1.724 

1904  

28,859 

1,922 

10,019 

24,831 

2,634 

3.670 

2,253 

817 

2.054 

1905  

30.972 

1,991 

10.782 

23.935 

2,420 

3,099 

1,984 

899 

2,413 

1906  

34.. 538 

2,071 

11,966 

25,024 

2,557 

3,557 

2,076 

975 

1.998 

1907  

38.632 

2,303 

12,916 

26.043 

2,575 

3.704 

1,997 

993 

1,882 

1908  

41,906 

2.286 

lo.m 

23.938 

2.484 

3.063 

1,762 

1.016 

1,499 

1909  

41,494 

2.202 

11,110 

24,365 

2.347 

3,511 

2.048 

1.110 

1,053 

1910  

42,708 

2,221 

12.881 

25.676 

2,430 

3,645 

2,160 

1.212 

883 

1911  

45,699 

2.188 

13.748 

24,511 

2,464 

3.418 

1,837 

1.221 

976 

1912  

45,454 

2-,230 

14,563 

23,994 

2.441 

3.392 

1,977 

1.252 

854 

1913  

45,888 

2,286 

14,271 

23,955 

2,608 

3.464 

2,054 

1.346 

843 

1914  

48,241 

2.231 

14,888 

24,092 

2.692 

3,229 

1,921 

1.428 

926 

1915  

48,482 

2,176 

14,718 

24,469 

2,742 

3,587 

2,016 

1.533 

920 

1916  

48.590 

2.234 

15,920 

25,567 

2,599 

3,877 

2,341 

1.562 

2,076 

1917  

50.468 

2.233 

17,066 

25.338 

2,413 

3.868 

2,393 

1.663 

950 

1918  

49.568 

2,422 

13,592 

32,944 

2,677 

4,877 

2,268 

1,692 

774 

1919  

47.526 

2,'U6 

16.460 

24,512 

2,252 

3,818 

2,256 

1.715 

825 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS" FORMER  CITY  (MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX). 
(There  were  no  reliable  marriage  records  before  1854.) 


Yr. 

Births. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Deaths. 

Yr. 

Births. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Deaths. 

YR. 

Births. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Deaths, 

1854 

17,979 

5,595 

28.473 

1869 

13,947 

8,695 

25,a67 

1884 

30,527 

11,805 

35,034 

1855 

14,145 

4,199 

24,448 

1870 

14,524 

7,985 

27,175 

1885 

30.030 

11,716 

35.682 

1856 

16,199 

3.633 

21,748 

1871 

20.821 

8.646 

26,976 

1886 

31,319 

12.216 

37,351 

1857 

18,427 

3.710 

22,811 

1872 

22.068 

9,008 

32,647 

1887 

34,023 

13.740 

38,933 

1858 

13,340 

3.942 

23.269 

1873 

22,683 

8.871 

29,084 

1888 

36,136 

14.533 

40,175 

1859 

9,035 

3,100 

22,745 

1874 

25,747 

8,397 

28,727 

1889 

37,527 

14.400 

39,679 

1860 

12.454 

4,241 

24,760 

1875 

23.813 

7,565 

30,709 

1890 

39,250 

14,992 

40,103 

1861 

10.004 

2,993 

24.525 

1876 

23.744 

7,099 

29,152 

1891 

46,904 

15,764 

43,659 

1862 

7,612 

2,896 

23,150 

1877 

25.569 

7.129 

26.203 

1892 

49,447 

16.001 

44.329 

1863 

6,426 

3.272 

26,617 

1878 

25,729 

7,629 

27.008 

1893 

51,529 

16,144 

44,486 

1864 

5,877 

2,675 

25,792 

1879 

25.573 

8,446 

28.342 

1894 

55,636 

17,388 

41,175 

1865 

5,332 

2,733 

25,767 

1880 

27,536 

9.002 

31,937 

1895 

53,731 

20.612 

43,420 

1866 

10,006 

5,792 

26,815 

1881 

26.130 

10.077 

38.624 

1896 

56,623 

20,513 

41.622 

1867 

12,535 

7,144 

23,159 

1882 

27.321 

11,085 

37,924 

1897 

64.089 

20,^65 

38,877 

1868 

12.590 

6,926 

24.889 

1883 

28.972 

11.556 

34.011 

rm 


New  York  City — Deaths^  Causes  t)f. 


DEATHS,  CHIEF  CAUSES,  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK,  SINCE  1898. 


YEAR. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1007'. 
1908. 
1 909 . 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Diph- 
theria 
and 
Croup . 


1.778 
1.924 
2.277 
2,068 
2.015 
2,190 
2,048 
1.544 
1.898 
1.740 
1.758 
1,714 
1.715 
1,281 
1.125 
1,333 
1,491 
1,278 
1,031 
1,158 
1.245 
1,239 


Pul- 
monary 
Tuber- 
culosis , 


7.724 
8.015 
8,154 
8,135 
7,569 
8,020 
8.512 
8,535 
8.955 


8,643 
8,692 
8,700 
8,591 
8,601 
8,918 
8,825 
8  411 
8.825 
8.779 
7,395 


Pueu- 
mouia. 


8.094 
8.531 
10.482 
9,168 
9,377 
9,714 
12.369 
9.783 
10,868 
11.806 
9.508 
10,614 
10,519 
10.055 
9.979 
10.042 
9.678 
10.922 
10,568 
11,051 
20,628 
10,977 


Non- 
Pulm'y 
Tuber- 
culosis . 


1,541 
1,562 
1,476 
1.255 
1,314 
1.284 
1,257 
1,123 
1,239 
1,263 
1,288 
1,268 
1,382 
1,460 
1.390 
1,430 
1,372 
1.424 
1,237 
1,317 
1.318 
1.103 


Bron- 
chitis . 


Diar- 
rhoea 
Under 
5  Yrs. 


1.923 
1.98S 
1,964 
1,683 
1,898 
1,569 
1,735 
1,417 
1,319 
1,048 
819 
1,051 
928 
877 
732 
693 
601 
711 
813 
789 
930 
690 


6,570 
5,569 
5,978 
6,071 
5,190 
4,443 
5,647 
6,136 
6,016 
6.611 
6,190 
5,380 
5,918 
4,606 
4,149 
3,668 
3,579 
3,924 
3.053 
3,365 
2,556 
2,474 


Can- 
cer. 


2,006 
2,136 
2.291 
2,463 
2,450 
2,608 
2,709 
2,875 
3,005 
3,227 
3,243 
3,488 
3,710 
3,873 
4,071 
4.223 
4,467 
4,647 
4,701 
4,867 
4.931 
5.147 


Kid- 
ney 
Dis- 
eases. 


4,686 
5,113 
5,352 
5.500 
5,461 
5,636 
6,220 
5.944 
6,108 
5,685 
5,049 
5.522 
5,638 
5,017 
5,724 
5,615 
5,617 
5,521 
6.546 
6.727 
5,269 
5,000 


Heart 
Dis- 
ease. 


3.847 
3,751 
3,858 
4,626 
4,859 
4,771 
,4,996 
5,140 
5,557 
7,237 
7,130 
6,854 
6.870 
7,965 
8,890 
9,674 
10,058 
10,383 
10,687 
11,102 
12,105 
10,435 


Vio- 
lence. 


3,677 
3.385 
3,913 
4,636 
3,752 
4,068 
5,191 
4,476 
4,744 
4,911 
4,737 
4,403 
4,638 
5,183 
4,762 
4,937 
4,985 
4,777 
5,060 
5.742 
5,257 
4,105 


Puerp 
Dis- 
ease, 
Etc. 


568 
558 
711 
648 
642 
637 
727 
815 
763 
783 
698 
719 
761 
738 
676 
668 
679 
710 
653 
651 
666 
644 


Ty- 
phoid 
Fever . 


676 
546 
718 
727 
764 
653 
661 
649 
639 
740 
536 
564 
558 
545 
499 
362 
334 
332 
216 
229 
196 
121 


Deaths  from  other  causes  in  City  of  New  York  in  1919  were:  Measles,  218;  scarlet  fever,  136;  infantile 
paralysis,  15;  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  171;  rabies,  5;  whooi:>ing  cough,  161. 

Nervous  diseases  data  do  not  include  deaths  from  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Williamsburg  and  Bush  wick  annexed  In  1854;  New  Ebts  in  1886;  Flatbush,  Gravesend  and  New  Utrecht 
ill  1894-  Flatlands  in  1896. 

DEATHS,  CHIEF  CAUSES.  OLD  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  (MANHATIAN  AND  THE  BRONX  ) 


Death 

Rate 

Under 

Heart 

Bri'hts 

Diph- 

Year. 

Total 

Per 

Tuber- 

Pneu- 

Five 

Dis- 

Dis- 

Can- 

theria 

Bron- 

Acci- 

Sui- 

Homi- 

Deaths. 

1,000 
Pop. 

culosis 

monia  . 

Years . 

ease. 

ease. 

cer. 

and 
Croup. 

chitis  . 

dents. 

cides. 

cides  . 

1868. . . 

24,889 

29.24 

3,414 

1.668 

3,526 

615 

534 

315 

619 

803 

733 

98 

46 

1869. . . 

25,167 

28.08 

3,364 

2,100 

2  884 

686 

557 

304 

811 

877 

797 

102 

1870.. . 

27.175 

28.80 

4,030 

1,836 

3,917 

699 

787 

355 

729 

855 

834 

101 

i 

1871. . . 

26,976 

28.22 

•  4,186 

1,834 

3,353 

813 

947 

335 

704 

964 

1,071 

114 

05 

1872 . . . 

32,647 

33.70 

4,274 

2.150 

4,915 

894 

949 

392 

721 

1.040 

1,108 

144 

^  09 

1873... 

29.084 

29.63 

4,134 

2.328 

3,903 

860 

876 

425 

1,883 

1,068 

968 

118 

1874... 

28,727 

27.89 

4,034 

2.398 

3.468 

883 

828 

416 

2,259 

1,065 

1,008 

ISO 

59 

1875.. . 

30,709 

29.40 

4,172 

2,802 

3,575 

985 

909 

424 

3,087 

1,111 

967 

155 

02 

1876. . . 

29,152 

27.11 

4,194 

2,542 

3,632 

092 

J)58 

459 

2,277 

1,214 

902 

150 

55 

1877. . . 

26,203 

23.66 

4,044 

2,148 
2,888 

3,397 

880 

923 

495 

1,423 

1,033 

820 

148 

59 

1878. . . 

27,008 

23.67 

4,466 

2,785 

1,068 

919 

570 

1,506 

1,184 

809 

142 

58 

1879. . . 

28,342 

24.13 

4,-343 

2.554 

3,826 

1,164 

1,027 

572 

1,193 

1,263 

837 

^117 

48 

1880. . . 

31,937 

26.42 

4,706 

2.822 

3,815 

1,153 

1,029 

6.59 

2.300 

1,375 

1,007 

^15e 

58 

1881 .  . . 

38,624 

30.75 

5,312 

3.261 

4,159 

1,289 

1,187 

706 

3,287 

1,511 

1,059 

166 

65 

1882., . 

37,924 

29.61 

5,247 

3,472 

3,959 

1,477 

1,241 

732 

2,254 

1,583 

1,099 

199 

76 

1883., . 

34,011 

25.81 

5,290 

3,409 

3.297 

1,693 

1,195 

678 

1,653 

1,435 

1,100 

161 

62 

1884. . . 

35,034 

25.83 

5,235 

3.159 

3.722 

1,662 

1,163 

731 

1,838 

1,485 

1,055 

.  229 

.55 

1885... 

35,682 

25.56 

5,196 

3,650 

3,482 

1,800 

1,188 

754 

2,180 

1,605 

1,078 

207 

59 

1886.. . 

37,351 

26.00 

5,477 

3,656 

3,595 

1,894 

1,210 

779 

2,695 

1,701 

1,176 

223 

63 

1887... 

38,933 

26.33 

5,260 

3,707 

3,947 

2,018 

1,128 

832 

3,056 

1,838 

1.288 

235 

70 

1888.. . 

40,175 

26.39 

5,260 

4,288 

3,648 

1,880 

1,147 

870 

2,553 

1,892 

1,085 

247 

57 

1889.. . 

39,679 

25.36 

5,179 

4,075 

3,889 

1,970 

1,763 

848 

2,291 

1,814 

1,148 

244 

72 

1890... 

40,103 

24.87 

5,492 

4,989 

3,779 

1,978 

2,024 

954 

1,783 

1,987 

1,449 

239 

61 

1891. . . 

43,659 

26.31 

5,160 

3,918 

4,044 

2,285 

2,116 

902 

1,970 

1,836 

1,597 

300 

56 

1892. . . 

44,329 

25.95 

5,033 

5,841 

4,177 

2,330 

1,991 

996 

2,106 

1,754 

1,900 

241 

38 

1893. . . 

44,486 

25.30 

5,124 

6,487 

3,890 

2,379 

2,071 

993 

2,558 

1,577 

1,607 

314 

47 

1894. . . 

41,175 

22.76 

4,658 

4.725 

3,757 

2,170 

1  879 

1,0'^2 

2,870 

1,329 

1,728 

331 

01 

1895. .  . 

.  43,420 

23.18 

5,205 

5,751 

4,061 

2,297 

2;019 

1,030 

1,976 

1,636 

2,045 

376 

7() 

1896. . . 

41,622 

21.84 

4,994 

5,383 

3,776 

2,3»G 

2,195 

1,141 

1,763 

1,292 

2,641 

384 

71 

1897. .  . 

38,877 

20.03 

4,843 

4,621 

3,559 

2,346 

2,059 

1,217 

1.590 

1,089 

1,782 

436 

65 

DEATHS  FROM  STREET  ACCIDENTS  IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

(By  S.  W.  Wynne,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Registrar  Department  of  Health.    The  rate  is  per  100,000  population.) 


Year. 

Horse 
Vehicl's 

Rate. 

Street 
Cars. 

Rate. 

Autos . 

Rate. 

Ye 

1898  

88 

2.69 

113 

3.45 

1909 

1899 

103 

3.07 

167 

4.97 

i 

6 '.03 

1910 

1900 

105 

3.04 

181 

5.25 

5 

0.14 

1911 

1901 

106 

2.93 

185 

5.25 

6 

0.17 

1912 

1902 

156 

4.26 

175 

4.77 

9 

0.24 

1913 

1903  

184 

4.87 

180 

4 . 76 

12 

0.32 

1914 

1904 

192 

4.92 

167 

4.28 

14 

0.36 

1915 

1 905 , ,  .  , 

176 

4.37 

212 

5.26 

36 

0.89 

1916 

1906  

223 

5.35 

252 

6.05 

64 

1.53 

1917 

1907  

236 

5.47 

318 

7.37 

42 

0.97 

1918 

1908  .  , 

158 

3.53 

2.57 

5 . 75 

81 

1.81 

1919. 

Horse 
Vehicl's 

Rate. 

Street 
Cars. 

Rate. 

Autos . 

Rate. 

161 

3.47 

186 

4.01 

84 

1.81 

169 

3.52 

168 

3.50 

111 

2.31 

271 

5.50 

124 

2.51 

128 

2.60 

194 

3.83 

111 

2.19 

188 

3.71 

186 

3.58 

130 

2. 'BO 

293 

5 . 64 

168 

3.15 

121 

2.27 

310 

5.81 

119 

2.18 

85 

1 .55 

346 

6.33 

144 

2.57 

110 

1.96 

407 

7.26 

119 

2.07 

159 

2.77 

525 

9.15 

118 

2.01 

126 

2.15 

677 

11.52 

88 

1.46 

100 

1.66 

767 

12.7 

New  York  City — Building  Statistics. 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  IN   CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(From  the  1920  report  of  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments.) 


Man- 
hattan. 

Bronx. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Queens. 

Rich- 
mond. 

Totals 

Warehouses,  department  stores,  loft  buildings. . . , 

23,592 
2,602 

40,423 
2.299 
7,842 
796 
1.351 
2,131 
182 
3,476 

13,412 
8.669 
10,924 
75 
123 
79 
422 
2,256 
19 
3,721 

67,948 
.53.879 
48,750 
285 
1,734 
174 
3,167 
9,957 
108 
7,398  . 

44,869 
17,853 
65.27 
209 
68 
107 
1,107 
8,214 
30 
4,081 

17,538 
.  2,464 
554 
65 
91 
32 
501 
1,686 
4 

1,010 

167,359 
85,467 
107,178 
2,933 
9,858 
1,188 
6,548 
24.244 
343 
19,686 

Totals  

84,694 

39.700 

193.400 

83.065 

23,945 

424,804 

OFFICIAL  HOUSING  STATISTICS.  1010-1920. 
(From  the  Records  of  the  Tenement  House  Department.) 


Erected  in  Five 

Demolished  in  Five 

'  Erected  in  Five 

Demolished  in  Five 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs. 

Year. 

Year. 

Tenement 

Suites  in 

Tenement 

Suites  in 

Tenement 

Suites  in 

Tenement 

Suites  in 

Houses. 

Tenements 

Houses. 

Tenements 

Houses. 

Tenements 

Houses. 

Tenement'^ 

1  f»  1 0  . 

2,69S 

22.113 

362 

2.331 

1916. . 

1.207 

21.359 

170 

976 

1911 

2.934 

32  673 

340 

2,099 

1917. . 

760 

14,241 

193 

1,325 

1912 

1.885 

26,763 

339 

1.987 

1918. . 

130 

'  2,706 

119 

860 

19l;3 

1,794 

28.038 

260 

I. .341 

1919. . 

95 

1,624 

270 

1.829 

1914 

1,242 

20.576 

324 

2,227 

191.->.  . 

1.365 

23.017 

203 

1,.305 

TotAl  . 

14,110 

203.710 

2..580 

16.180 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DEPARTMENTS  IN  NP:W  YORK  CITY. 
191')   .934,92211916  956.57411917  .981,8471 1918  983.14411919  982,01o 

Vacant  parcels  of  taxable  land — Manhattan,  5.936:  Bronx.  34,504;  Brooklyn.  47,245;  Queens,  83,281. 
Richmond,  21 ,0.55;  total,  192,021.    In  the  suburbs,  vacant  parcels  arc  frequently  acreage  plots. 


EXEMPT  REAL  ESTATE   IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Figures  show  the  estimated  valuation.) 

r),v!ied  by  United  States  Government — $116,406,800  (forts,  $15,.304„500:  Na\T  Yards.  $17,747,400 
Post  Oftices,  $17,7.34,000:  Custom  House,  $8,176,000:  Sub-Treasury,  $5,750,000). 

owned  by  State  of  New  York— $8;71 3,410  (armories,  $2,819,800;  State  lands,  $4,518,510). 

Owned  by  City  of  New  York— $1,774,378,085  (parks,  $686,276,235;  subways,  $259,838,710;  plera, 
docks,  land  under  water,  $201,810,845;  aqueduct,  etc..  $106,506,125;  .schools.  $133,951,530;  bridges.  $105.' 
660. 020;  sewers,  etc..  .$86,090,425;  public  buildings  and  places.  $53. .542. 610:  hospitals,  homes,  etc.,  $45,366.- 
m):  libraries,  $29,894,200). 

Owned  by  private  organizations — $422,052,522  (churches,  church  schools,  church  graveyards,  $203,- 
f)ra,  >2.");  colleges,  schools,  academies,  $48,836,750;  hospitals,  etc.,  .$42,488,725:  otner  benevolent  societies. 

1:^.3.635:  asylums  and  homes.  $32,329,050;  cemeteries.  $36,653,325:  subways.  $8,810,502). 

i:xenipt  property  by  boroughs — Manhattan.  $1.560,5.56,447;  Bronx,  .S210,031.520;  Brooklyn,  $425,- 
:',2«>.370;  Queens,  $8-5,779,940:  Richmond.  $39,856,540. 


TENEMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JUNE  30,  1920. 
(By  the  Tenement  House  Department.) 


Manhattan 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond . 

N.  Y.  City 

Cotiverted  dwellings  

Total  ....   'r: 

34,721 
5,558 
2 

4.841 
5.764 
0 

33,409 
12.910 
8 

1.753 
3.905 
0 

362 
26 
0 

75,086 
28,163 
10 

40.281 

10.605 

46,327 

5,658 

388 

103,2,59 

CENSUS  OF  FLATS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  APRIL  1.  1919 
(From  an  inquiry  by  the  Tenement  House  Department.) 


Borough. 

Old  Law 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cies, 

New  I^aw 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cies. 

BOROUGH. 

^Old  Law 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cieis. 

New  Law 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cies. 

Manhattan.  . 
Bronx  

377,165 
32,782 
1,331 
133,329 

16,418 
282 
28 
1,859 

146.167 
106,589 
160 

95,888 

1.542 
162 
0 
576 

Queens  

Totals.. .  . 

3.957 

33 

15.724 

13 

Richmond .  .  . 
Brooklyn .... 

548.544 

18,620 

364,628 

2,293 

NOTE,  by  the  Tenement  House  Department:  "According  to  the  records  of  the  Department,  it  is  shown 
that  the  total  number  of  apartments  existing  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  were  989,766.  It  can  be  fairly  assumed  that 
of  this  total  80  per  cent,  are  apartments  renting  for  $50  or  less  per  month.  Applying  the  average  rate  of- 
four  occupants  per  apartment,  which  is  the  factor  used  by  the  Department,  the  total  accommodations  In  the 
City  of  New  York  as  of  Jan.  1,  1918.  provided  for  3,167.248  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  Increase 
in  population  based  on  the  years  1913  to  1916  inclusive,  shows  an  average  annual  growth  of  approximately 
107.000.  Of  this  increase  it  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  75  per  cent.,  or  approximately  80.000,  are 
apartment  dwellers,  and  that  of  this  80,000  80  per  cent.,  or  64,000,  pay  rentals  of  $.50  or  less  per  month." 
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New  York  City — Buildmg  Statistics, 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN   NEW   YORK  CITY  SINCE  1899. 


"Brooklyn. 


1919  

1918.  .  . 
1917.  .  . 
1916 .  .  . 
191.-) ,  .  . 

im. . . 

1913 .  .  . 

1912.  .  . 

1911.  ,  . 

1910 .  .  . 

1909 .  .  . 

1908 .  .  . 

1907  .  .  . 

1906  .  .  . 

1905 .  .  . 

190-t .  .  . 

1903  .  .  . 

1902 .  .  . 

1901 ..  . 

1900 .  .  . 

1899 .  .  . 


Manhattan. 


No. 
of 
bldgs. 


379 
182 
321 
564 
489 
411 
577 
757 
840 
838 
99r 
659 
948 
1,621 
2,572 
1,423 
1,038 
860 
1,471 
1,009 
2,599 


Dollars. 
72,283,061 
8,507,000 
29,068,525 

114,690,145 
64,652,869 
45,471,165 
73,970,685 

116,325,135 
98,537,275 
96,703,029 

131,246.483 
84,976,376 
74.939.900 

107,977.515 

124,746,552 
75,267.780 
75,104.200 
80,384,375 

112,576,660 
49,622,400 

109,250,649 


Bronx. 


No. 
of 
bldgs 


1,089 
206 
640 
650 
962 
735 
846 
1,310 
1,357 
2,028 
2,402 
1,912 
1,967 
2,246 
2,278 
1,684 
795 
882 
1,080 
1,02: 
2.335 


Cost. 


Dollars. 
21,006,865 
3,991,900 
8,545.475 
16,725,582 
28.119,100 
16,347,382 
20.072,489 
34,644.400 
22,837,060 
44,034,405 
40,748,610 
21,415,160 
20,784,600 
27,622,730 
38,313,498 
23,068,185 
6,792,884 
6,503,979 
9,599,980 
8,500,863 
19,999,727 


No. 
of  Cost, 
bldgs. 


12,889 

2,815 
2,696 
4,946 
5,121 
4,379 
3,616 
5,105 
5,288 
5,770 

10,305 
6.737 
8,478 
8,584 
8,788 
5.998 

*^,999 
3,173 
3,377 
3,019 
4,627 


Dollars. 

68,137,^66- 

17,858,425 

27,613,290 

35,397,480 

40,300,600 

38,269,185 

30,719,101 

36,472,377 

32,598,240 

34.813,720 

60,130,476 

39,838.866 

64.150,107 

65.066,325 

66,660„856 

42,027,997 

23,946,292 

18,549,062 

18,198,61' 

16,499,58: 

23,248.839 


No. 
of 
bldgs 


8.910 
2.228 
3.619 
5,333 
5,756 
4,596 
4,653 
4,821 
5,374 
4,133 
4,758 
3,896 
3,929 
4,070 
3,251 
1,923 
1,321 
1,231 
1,452 
944 
1,033 


Dollars. 
46,022,687 
6,768,138 
11.651,078 
20,009,683 
20,316,392 
18,098.290 
17,504,955 
19,651,222 
22,212,255 
15.144.377 
19,407.921 
13,842,000 
15,944,259 
17,003,216 
12,827. 
8,863,774 
4,829,929 
5,159,979 
4,869,596 
2,796,521 
3,280,056 


Richmond. 


No. 
of  Cost, 
bldgs. 


2,135 
891 
1,171 

a,  378 
1,381 
1,166 
1,013 
1,007 
911 
841 
730 
763 
840 
824 
480 
337 
349 
350 
277 
283 
385 


Dollars. 
4,295,399 
2,035,293 
3.715,570 
4.563,716 
2,630,192 
2,27-2,898 
3,377,109 
3.412,103 
2,513,324 
3,363,868 
2,527,545 
2,850,146 
3,231,381 
4,216,641 
2,099,340 
921,080 
1,653,521 
1.137,904 
806,844 
872,178 
1.063,050 


No. 
of 
bldgs 


6,322 
8,447 
12,871 
13,709 
11,287 
10,705 
13,000 
13,770 
13.610 
19,190 
13,987 
16,16? 
17,345 
17,369 
11,365 
7,502 
6,496 
7,657 
6,278 
10,979 


Dollar 


59  j,  t 
i8»>  bO<) 
Or<  IV 
9.r(i 
644  {n 
50=;  2-!/ 
698  l'i4 
05« 

061  .•^ 

^12,)ts  . 
0)(),2J7 
88(,,}27 
648,20', 
l4?<,8tt 
32t.  ^ 
,7r) 
5)1 

,291  M 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  MANHATTAN. 


No. 


1918. 


Dwellings  costing  over  $50,000  

Dwellings  costing  $20,000  to  $50.000  

Dwellings  costing  under  $20.000  

Tenements, (including  flats  and  apt.  houses). 

Hotels .  .  .  .  ;  

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  costing  over  $.30,000. ..... 

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  costing  $15,000  to  $30,000. 

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  costing  under  $15.000  

Office  buildings  

Factories  and  work  shops  

Schoolhouses  

Churches   

Public  buildings  (municipal)  

Public  buildings  (theatres,  etc.)  

Hospitals  >^  

Stables  and  garages  

Other  structures  


Dollars 
1,882,000 


2 
44 
14 
23 

9 
11 
45 
38 

2 


13 
3 
98 
54 


22,500 
13,575,000 
8,788,000 
3,185,000 
190,000 
73,800 
23,269,361 
12,700,500 
445,000 
683,000 
3,500 
1,600,000 
730,000 
4,991,700 
143,700 


Dollars. 
75,000 
140,000 


1 


9 
1 
10 

6 


1,780,000 
750,000 

1,204.000 
128,000 
57,450 
398,500 
334,200 


150,000 
'  720,666 


81 
40 


2,526,450 
243,400 


23 
5 
11 
6 
5 
20 
34 
2 
3 
18 
31 
3 

119 
36 


Dollar. s . 
390  O'y ) 
3(>,<'  " 


2,661  o 
2,750  O'm) 
2,442  (K  » 

12.5,500 
44.000 
8,127,600 
2,795,000 
88,000 

985,000 
1,075,30{) 
2,496,525 

940.000 
3,866,^.00 

252,200 


Totals . 


379 


72,283,061  182 


8,507,000 


321 


29,068,.'^.25 


Cost. 


1915. 


Cost. 


1914. 


Cost. 


Dwellings  costing  over  $50,000  

Dwellings  costing  $20,000  to  $50,000  , 

Dwellings  costing  under  $20,000  , 

Tenements  (including  flats  and  apt.  houses) . 

Hotels  

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  over  $30,000  

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  $15,000  to  $30,000  

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  under  $15,000  

Office  buildings  

Factories  and  work  shops  

Schoolhouses  

Churches  

Public  buildings  (municipal)  

Public  buildings  (theatres,  etc.)  

Hospitals  

Stables  and  garages  

Other  structures  


30 
5 
3 
183 
27 
45 
5 
16 
43 
35 
3 
10 
9 
30 
2 
87 
31 


Totals   564 


Dollars. 
2,869,000 
185,000 
11,700 
37,841,500 
26,717,000 
17,817,650 
107,000 
106,000 
12,651 ,50v. 
6,167,600 
795,000 
858,500 
969,000 
3,639,500 
1,000,000 
2,910.100 
44,095 


6 

4 
15 
193 

9 
40 

9 
12 
24 
20 


23 
6 
63 
44 


Dollars. 
565,000 
140  000 
87,500 
23,960,500 
2,030,000 
13,665.000 
216,500 
68,000 
5,535.000 
1,957  000 
1,045,000 
872,500 
10,454,000 
1,531,250 
595.000 
872.705 
57,414 


7 
7 

7 

133 
9 
34 
18 
7 
14 
31 


30 
3 
37 
66 


Dolla.y,. 

1,350  noo 
260,000 
72,000 
18,91 6,  (X)0 
975,000 
8,828,000 
402.000 
54.000 
7,190,000 
2,6I8;4.50 
29^.000 
400.  •'HiO 
572,000 
1,739,000 
750,000 
972,050 
74,065 


114,690,145  489 


64,652,869 


411 


45,47  i ,  ]  65 


CENSUS  OF  HORSES  AND  STABLES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  MARCH.  19 i9. 


Borough. 

Stables. 

Horses. 

BOROUGH. 

Stables 

HORSE:^ 

1919. 

1917. 

1919. 

1917. 

1919. 

1917. 

1919. 

19 17. 

1,373 
838 
3,597 
1,131 

1,711 
1,056 
3,597 
1,904 

19,859 
6,417 

16,089 
3.700 

33,250 
6,215 

22,523 
5,707 

Richmond  

563 

720 

1  563 

1.930 

Totals,  city .  . 

7,502 

9.96t 

47  628 

69  625 

New  York  City — High  Buildings;  Rich  Residents, 
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HIGH  BUILDINGS  IN  MANHATTAN. 


NAME  AND  f^OCATION. 


Adams,  61  Broadway  

Am.  Bnk.  Note  Co.,  78  Trinity  PI. 
American  Express  Co.,  65  B'way 
American  Surety  Co.,  100  B'way 
Ashland,  4th  Ave.  and  24th  St. . . 
Astor  Trust,  5th  Ave.  and  42d  St. 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  Wall  and 

Navssau  Sts  

Biltmore  Hot«l,  I^Iadison  Ave. 

and  43d  St  

Broad  Exchange,  25  Broad  St . . . 

Broadway  and  48th  St  

Candler,  218-26  W.  42d  St  

Church  and  Dey  Sts  

Church  and  Fulton  Sts  

City  Investing,  165  Broadway. . . 
Clarendon,  4th  Ave.  and  18th  St. 
Columbia  Trust  Co.,  60  B'way. . 
Commercial  Cable  Co.,  20  Broad 

St  

Corn  Exchange  Bank,  15  William 

St  , 

Croisie,  220  5th  Ave  , 

Eagle,  4th  Ave.  and  21st  St. . , 
Eight  W^est  Fortieth  Street .  ,  . 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane  

Eleven-Thirteen  E.  26th  St .  .  , 
Empire,  B'way  and  Rector  St 
Equitable,  120  Broadway.  . . 

Fifty  Broad  Street  

Flatiron  (FuUer).  B'way  and  23d 

St  

Forty-lirst  St.,  18-20  E.  41st  St 
Forty-second  St..  18-28  E.  42d  St. 

Forty-two  Broadway  

Four  Sixty-one  8th  Ave  

Gerraania  Life,  50  Union  Square 
Hanover  National  Bank,  Nassau 

and  Pine  Sts  

Heckscher,  307-315  Madison  Ave. 
Heidelberg,  B'way  and  42d  St.. 
Herald  Square,  141  W.  36th  St. 

Hess.  4th  Ave.  and  26th  St  

Hudson  Terminal,  30  and  50 

Church  St  


\  Height 


424 
374 
415 
306,  1  in, 
266 
261 

639 

305 
276,  6H  in 
431,  10  In. 
341 
362 
362 
486,  6  in. 
263,  8  in. 
306,  3  in. 
255,  exclusive 
of  dome. 


269,  2  in. 
299 
271 
315 

274,  8H  in. 
293 

485,  9  in. 
242 

286 
252,  2  in. 
272 

340 
281 

385 
270 
410 
259.  2  in. 
271 

275.  9  in. 


Name  and  location. 


Lewisohn,  119  W.  40th  St.  .  ,  . 

Liberty  Tower,  Nassau  and  Lib- 
erty Sts  

McAlpin  Hotel,  B'way  and  34th 
St  

Mad.  x\ve.  and  40th  St.,  n.  w.  cor. 

Madison  Ave.  and  45th  St  

Madison  Avenue,  Madison  Ave. 
and  25th  St  

Madison  Square,  15  E.  26th  St.  . 

Metropolitan  Life,  1  Madison 
Ave  

Municipal,  Park  Row  and  Cen- 
tre St .  . . :  

National  Bank  of  Commerce. . . . 

Nine  Hundred  Two-906  B'way.  , 

Park  Row,  13-21  Park  Row  

Pulitzer,  Park  Row  

St.  Paul,  B'way  and  Ann  St. ... . 

Singer,  149  Broadway  

Sixty  Wall  St  

Sun,  Nassau  and  Spruce  Sts  

Thirty-seven  W^all  St  

Times,  B'way  and  42d  St  

Trinity,  111  Broadway  

Two  Hundred  Twelve  Fifth  Ave 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  B'way 
and  58th  St  

Victoria,  B'way  and  27th  St .  . 

Western  Union,  195  Broadway 

West  Street,  W^est  and  Cedar  Sts. 

Whitehall.  17  Battery  Place.. 

William  and  John  Sts  

Woolworth,  233  Broadway. . . 

World's  Tower,  110-112  W.  40th 
St  

Yale  Club,  Vanderbilt  Ave.  and 
44th  St  

24  W^est  59th  St  

109-111  East  40th  St  

351  West  42d  St  

112  Park  Ave   .  .  .  . 

201  Broadway  

347  Madison  Ave.,  southeast  cor- 
ner 45th  St  


o5B 


Height 
(Feet) , 


298 

385 

307,  5  in. 
264,  6  In. 
260 

288.  3  in. 
273 

700,  3  in. 

560,  1  in. 
270 
263 
309 
375,  H  in, 

308 
612,  1  in. 
346 
306 
318 
419,  9  in, 
280,  6  in. 

272,  81^  in. 
263,  11  in. 
403,  6  in, 

424 
251,  2  in. 
792,  1  in, 

335 

263 
245 
249 
290 
390 
362 

241,  4  in 


Other  liigh  structures  in  the  United  States  are:  Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C,  550  feet; 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  537  feet,  4  3^  inches;  Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  525  feet; 
Custom  House  t<>wer,  Boston,  505  feet;  Union  Central  Building,  Cincinnati,  495  (^535  within,  to  the  sul>- 
ibasement);  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  354  feet  (to  observation  platform);  U.  S.  Capitol,  W^ashington,  D.  C, 
287  feet:  City  Hall,  Chicago.  247  feet;  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia,  230  feet. 

HEIGHT  OF  PROMINENT  STRUCTURES  ABROAD. 


Eiffel  Tower,  Paris  , 

Cologne  Cathedral,  

Great  Pyramid  (Egypt)  

Strassburg  Cathedral,  

St.  Peter's,  Rome.  

St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna, . 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  

Toraccio  of  Cremona,  , 

Freiburg  Cathedral, 

Amiens  Cathedral,  


Feet 


1000 
510 
480 
468 
448 
441 
404 
396 
385 
383 


Chmch  of  St.  Peter,  Hamburg,  

The  Cathedral,  Florence  

Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels  

Torre  Asinelll,  Bologna,  

St.  Paul's,  London  

Church  of  St.  Lsaac,  St^  Petersburg, , 
Cathedral,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, , . 

Bell  Tower,  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  

Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris,   . 


Feet 


380  I 
376 
374 
370 

360  : 
330 
326  ! 
323  : 
310 


A  LIST  OF  RICH  NEW  YORKERS. 
(The  figures  represent  the  official  estimated  valuation  of  personalty.) 


Isabel  W.  Tilford  85,000,000 

.John  D.  RockefeUer   2,000,000 

Edward  S.  Harkness,  .  .  1,090,000 

George  Ehret   1,000,000 

Louise  A.  Vanderbilt. . .  1,000,000 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt..  .  1,000,000 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt. . .  1,000,000 
John  D.  Rockefeller  jr. .  500,000 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  jr.  500,000 

Thomas  F.  Ryan   600,000 

Payne  Whiitney   500,000 

Gertrude  V.  Whitney.. .  oOOtOOO 

Eljen  Gray   600.000 

Louise  W.  Carnegie   400.000 

Fannie  S.  Blumsteiu   400,000 


Florence  V.  A.  Twombly  350,000 

Frederick  F.  Ayer   300,000 

Harry  Payne  WTiitney. .  250,000 

George  F.  Baker  sr   250,000 

Emma  M.  Colfax   250,000 

Lesley  J.  Pearson   200,000 

Charles  G.  Thompson. .  200,000 

Isa  M.  Bindley   200,000 

Mary  G.  Thompson . .  200,000 

Mary  C.  Thompson. . , ,  200,000 

Mary  E.  Bierstadt. ....  200,000 
Josenh  Stroock 200,000 

Louis  S.  Stroock   200,000 

Mark  E.  Stroock   200,000 


Osborn  W.  Bright  

Emily  A.  Thorn.  ...... 

Felix  M.  Warburg  

Artemus  Ward  

Granville  F.  Daily  

Benjamin  N.  Duke  

Elizabeth  Ewart  

Henry  N.  Furnald,  est. , 

Helen  Hay  Whitnej'  

Alice  G.  Vanderbilt  

Oscar  Passavant  

Bella  S.  Stern  

Howard  H.  Burden. . . . , 

Karl  W.  Neukoff.. . . . . . 

Jennie  H.  Denton. . . . , . 


Anna  B.  Bliss.  ...  .  200,000 

Among  realty  assessed  valuations  of  estates  in  1920  were:  H.  M.  Tilford.  $10,000,000;  W 
Wit,  §10,000,000;  Edw.  F.  Searles.  S2,500.000;  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  ?1,000,000. 


200.000 
200^000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200.000 
160,000 
i55,00<> 
150,000 
150,000 
160,000 
125,000 
126,000 
Vander- 


.)G6      New  York  City — ^Valuable  Structures;  Ador  Hoiise. Site, 


Ecjuitable  Lire,  120  JiToadwa,y  

Metropolitan  Liie.  1  Madisou  Ave  

Woolvvortii  iiuilaing,  223  BroadAvay. . . 
Ainer.  Tel.  <fc  Tel.  Co.,  195  Broadway. 

?'-tutuaI  Lifo.  32  Nassau  St  

City  Inw-sting  Bldg.,  105  Broadway.  . 

Singer  Building?  149  Broadway  

\Vliiu'];aIl  Bldar.,  17  Battery  Placi 


SOME  VALUABLE   MANHATTAf^  BUiLOSMCS. 

(11)21  Tax  IX^partmeiit  asst's:sed  valuatioiu?,  subject  to  revision.) 
OFF  CO  i:   BlJILDf  XCJ^?. 
.s:-{(),000,0{)0 
13,25(),«»0{) 


12,5(Ki,!H)0 
11,5()0,00{> 
10  400,000 
S,05U.000 
8,200.000 
S,10!),000 

Adiu)y<  BuildiL.?.  Gl  Broadway   8.000,000 

    7,000,00V) 

7,000,000 
^>,300,000 
6,000,000 
.5,900,000 
5,875.000 
5.5(K),000 
5,iO0J)0O 
4,800,(K)0 
4-,80O.00O 
4,750,000 
4,700,000 
4,500,000 
4,350.000 
4,300,000 
4,300,000 


Likens  Trvist.  U)  Wall  St. . 

Triniiv  Buildin?.  Ill  Broadway   .  . 

Xcu  ioual  (  ity  .Bank,  55  \Yall  St  

U.  S.  K'^idty  liailding,  115  Broadway.  .  . 
.1.  P.  Morj.-iti  .Ac  .".'o..  Broad  &  Wall  Sts. . 

V.  Y.  TeIf-t>!ioue  C  >.  24  Walker  St  

Cu:'j-a.nt-.-  Tnist.  522  Fifth  Ave  

Mill-,  Burj-iin^.  15  Hroa-J  St  

lOriiiiire  I'.uildin^,  71  Broadwaj'  

Hanover  Bank,  5  Nassau  St  

PnxhK'e  Exchau^^e,  Whitehall  St  

Marbridge  Budding,  47  W.  34th  St  

tiowling  Green  BJdg.,  11  Broadway  

.\nu'^ican  Express  Co.,  (35  Broadway,.  .  , 

iison  Ave.  &  42d  St.,  N.W.  cor  

{•Mrc  'v.o.'s  15  lilding,  80  William  St  . 


St liiia^ird  Oil  Building,  20  Broadway   4,100,<KK) 


L\i\ickcrlK)ckor  Bidg.,  B'way  <<k  42d  St.. 

Manhattan  Lite.  00  Broadway  

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  140  Broadway..  .  .  . 

U.  S.  Expres.i  Co.,  2  Rector  St  

Emigrant  Indus.  Sj.v.  Bk.,  51  Chainbor.s 
Exchange  Court,  ;'>2  Broadway  


Columbia  Trusi  Co.,  t)0  Br!>adwav  

Meoh,  i  Metal.s  Nat.  Bk..  20  .N'aasau  St. 
Putnam  Building.  5th  Ave.  &  45'yh  Sf, . 

Atl.  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  51  W;5!i  St  .   

Rogers  Peet  A-  Co.,  470  Fiitli  Ave  

Eongacre  BuiNJing,  42d  St.  &  Broadv/ay, 
Bank  of  ?%Ian':aitan  Co.,  4(i  Wail  Si.  . .  , 
National  Park" Bank,  214  Jiroaiiway,  ,  . . 
Lincoln  Sato  J3ep.  Co.,  60  E.  42d  Bt  ,  .  . 
I'lio  Woidd  Building,  03  Park  Fiow. ..... 

N.  Y.  Herald  Bldg.,  35th  St.  &  B'way. . . 

Washington  Building,  1  Broadway.  

Wa,shingt:On  Lnfe,  141  liroadv  ay. ....... 

Fitzgerald  Buildiitg,  1482  Broadway.  .,  . 
Astor  Building,  Broa-dway  ct  Yesey  St.. . 

Bank  of  America,  44  Wall  St   

Postal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  oil  Fifth  Avu  

First  National  Bank,  2  WnU  St..  

Bristol  Building,  600  Fifth  Avt*   . 

Circle  Building,  Columbus  Circ'o  ...... 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  .5tli  Ave.  *  40vh  St. . , 
Nat.  Bk.  Commerce,  31  Na.^sau  St.. ... . 

Johnson  Building,  30  Broad  St. .  „  . . 

Aeolian  Building,  20  W.  42d  St  

Brokaw  Building,  B'way  and  42d  St.  .  .  . 

Broad  Exchange  Bidg.,  25  Brf.>ad  St  . 

Candler  Bldg.,  220  W.  42d  St ,  .  ,  

Corn  Exc'i^tnge  Bank  .13  Vfiidam  IM.  .  .  . 
\niet'.  Exchanec  Nat.  Bank',  328  B'v.ay. 
Liberty  rower  BUlg..  55  Lilerty  St..  .  .  . 

Lord'--  Court,  27  William  St  

3,500  000  I  (>ld  Astor  HoiHe,  B'way,  n.  Vosey  Si    .  . 
HOTELS. 


4,100.000 
4.00<J.O'K) 
3,675,00;> 

3,6iro,ooo 

3,525,000 


•53,500,000 
3,4<HJ,000 
3,3!tr.,0O0 
3,2(K),000 
3,20(;,000 
3,100,0W 
3,000,000 
3,000.,0<X) 

3.000.  000 
2,07  5,000 
2. 0^0,000 
2.00(>,0{K} 
2,0Oi».00O 
2,700,0(W 
2,6:5  1)00 
2,650.tV.)0 
2,50.»,00n 
2.65(}.00() 
2,625,<){)() 
2,600,000 
2,62 -,000 
2,500.000 
2,500.i>00 
2,450.000 
2,350,000 
2.20' «,(>()() 

2.1.  Vt.t)0(v 

2, '  -n.ooo 
2,!t?!>  o'H) 
2,JO'^000 

2.0.:  f,ooo 


Pennsylvania,  7th  Ave.  &  32d  St..  . 

McAlpin,  B'way  &  34th  St  

Com!m)dore,  Lex.  Ave.  <fc  42d  St .  . 
BiJtmore,  Madison  Ave.  &  43d  St.. 
Plaza,  5th  .\ve.  &  oOth^St  

Belnord,  Broadway  &  86th  St  . 

Apthorp,  Broadway  &  78th  St ...  . 
Astor  Court,  2424  Broadway  


Universitv,  5th  .Ave.  A-  51th  St   83,500.000 

Metropolitan.  5th  Ave.  &  60th  St   2,200j!-)i> 

L^nion  Lcauue.  5rh  Ave.  <fe  30th  St. . 
Union.  Fifth  Ave.  &  51sr  St  


.:$10,900.000  Bcl'uont  Pai-k  Xv.'.  &  4„ii 
.  9,825,000  Astor  iiroadway  *k  4tt-*  - 
.     0,500.00.)      U'aldorf-AMoria,  5th  Av.  . 

.     0,500.000      .\nsonia,  Broa.dv,'ay  <fc  73d   

.  8.250,000  Gotivim,  5th  Ave.  &  55th  St.  .  . 
APARTMENl^  HOUSES. 

.  S4,.">00.000  I  Dakota,  8th  Ave.  &  72d  St  

.  3,700,000  Fifth  Ave.  A-  72d  St.  {S.  i:.  ',;.>!  ,}  . 
.     2,585,000  I 

CLUBS. 

Racqiu^t  A'  T<'Eaiis,  370  Pa,.'-k  we.  . 
Yale.  V  anderbilt  Ave.  &  -Uih  Bt... . 

Harvard,  27  W.  41th  St  ,  , 

Knickerl/ocker.  2  E,  62d  S; 


1,050.000 
L  800.000 


THEATRES. 


New  Y^ork,  1 520  Bro.adway  , 
Strand,  1570  Broadwai'.  .  .  . 
Ri;dto,  Broadway  &  42d  St. 
The  New  Theatre  


83.3t>o',oo:) 

2,900,000 
2,050,000 
2,000,000 


Carnegie  11a. !1,  7t!)  Ave.  v 
Gaiety.  Broadway  &  40Lb 
Astor,  Broadway  <t  45th  St  . .  , 
New  Amstcr»iani,  214  W.  !2d  ; 


1.2(M],0(KJ 
L!.(k..OO() 


Mrs,  CoriiTs  Vanderbilt  sr.,  5th  Av.,  57th  $3,850,000 


PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 


Mrs.  H.  C.  t^ick,  .5th  Ave.  &  70th  St.. 

W.  A.  Clark,  962  5th  Ave.  

Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  5th  Av.  &  01st  St. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  640  5th  Ave. ..... 

Mrs.  E.  T.  V.  Sloane,  5tli  Ave.  &  52d  St. 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  660  5th  Ave  

Mrs.  A.  M.  Himtingt^n,  1083  5th  Ave. 


3,650,000 
3,500,000 
2,550,000 
2,550.000 
2,150,00b 
2,150,00i) 
2,150,000 


M.  Schwab,  Riverside  JDr.  &  73d  St. .  2.100,000 


Vincent  Astor.  840  5t[i  Ave. 

.1.  B.  Duke,  1  E.  78th  St  

T.  F.  Ryan,  858  5th  Ave  ,  

O.  H.  Kahn  1 100  5th  Ave,.  

L.  M.  Gerry,  2  E.  61st  St.  ...  

T'drs.  J.  P.  Morgan  sr..  210  Vtadison  Av. 

Henrv  Phipps,  10r>3  5th  Ave,  ...  

R.  W.  Goelet,  501  5th  Ave..  ......... 

r.lrs.  H.  McK.  Twoinbly.  ^.si  nth  Ave..  . 


1,800.000 
1.6(M>,000 
l,525,0(X) 
1 ,500,000 
1,4.50,000 
1,:S50,0(K» 
l,250.(KX» 
1,140,000 
1,000.0{K) 

HISTORY   OF  THE   ASTOR   HOUSE  SiTE, 

The  block  fronting  on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  betwwn  \'er-e\'  and  Barclay  Streets,  was  a  part 
'  of  a  farm  granted  in  1636  by  the  Dutch  Governor  Van  Twiller  lo  Koelofe  Jansen  and  his  wife,  Amietje. 
knov,m  as  .Aiiaeke  J-ans.  After  her  husband's  death  she  married  the  Dotidnie  Bc/mtrdus,  and  the  tra<-i  came 
to  bj  known  as  the  "Donnnie's  Bouwerie."  He  was  lost  at  sea  in  l!,47.  l-a-  iu','  widow  with  eight  chi'dreu. 
After  her  death  all  of  the  heirs,  except  Cornelius  Bogardus,  exec  itcfl  ;i,  dc^cd  ba'  k  to  Francis  T^ovelace,  tin- 
Governor  iff  the  Province,  vesting  the  property  in  the  C^rown  and  in  turn,  tlie  Crown  granted  it  to  Trinitv 
Church  in  1705.    The  failure  of  Cornelius  Bogardus  to  join  in  the  dcii  was  the  basis  of  ^Jie  Anneke  Jans  claini 

Adam  Vandenburgh  leased  a  portion  of  tliis  farm,  including  tlu-  sIk;  of  the  old  .-VHtor  House,  and  for 
many  year,«  kept  an  inn  there.  There  is  a  picture  of  ids  liouse  aral  i/anlens  on  a  map  miuie  in  1742.  In 
1767  a  lease  was  made  of  the  northwest  corner  of  Vcsoy  St  cot  inanu' i  .vfter  t>)e  Rev.  WllUara  Vesey,  Riv'tor 
of  Trinitv  ('harcli),  to  Walter  Rutherfurd.  H<^  b  iilt  a  li  )use  on  a  i  »t  32  feer  Vvdde,  and  this  lease  came 
Into  the  hands  of  .John  .Jacob  Astor  in  1813  for  -822. .')00.  William  A^tel  had  a  lease  of  the  43  feet  adjoining 
on  the  north,  but  his  house  and  leasehold  were  conliscated  d.iring  the  Revoli>iion  and  Sold  to  Abraham 
Ba4es  for  .^16.800.  Trinity  botight  back  this  lease  and  convey e  i  this  poition  of  ?he  plot  as  well  as  their 
fee  interest  in  the  corner  lot  to  John  Jacob  Asior.  March  13.  1832.  for  833.000.  Tlie  71  fe.tir,  next  adjoining 
on  the  north  had  been  sold  by  the  church  in  sinali  parc(*!s  t()  varion.s  owu  rs.  This  had  been  accumulated 
t)efore  1792  by  Mr.  Rufas  King,  first  Minister  to  Great  Brii  .lii.  on  ttiis  i>lot.  Mr.  King  built  a  ref>i<ience, 
with  a  garden  to  the  south  and  rear,  aiid  st-ib'es  on  Barchiy  Srrt-et. 

During  Mr.  King's  absence  .abroad  in  1803  ^\r.  John  .laenlv  A.hJo"  purchased  this  piot,  including  the 
it'MLse,  and.  ocou;ded  it  as  his  residence,  callin'z  it  No.  223  Broaviw.-i;.  .  The  price  was  $27,500.  The  two 
lots  cxjmpleting  the  block  Ut  Barclay  Street  b-^Jonged  re--^!>e<di vely  {<♦  David  Lydi^  and  John  G.  Cost^er. 
Mr.  Astor  purchased  them  p.'-i.or  to  .Tanuarv.  1^31.  pa^  inc  -832.500  the  Lydig  property  and  $60,000  for 
th  •  ( '.-ip:-  ]-,on-<-. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Si'Norsis  of  r^ulations  governiug  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  Civil  Service  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Information  may  also  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Municipal  Building,  14th  floor. 

Under  the  Wliite  Civil  Service  La\r^,  Chapter  370,  Laws  of  1899,  April  19,  the  rules  apply  to  all  positions 
In  the  service  of  the  City  of  New  YorK  except  oflBcers  elected  by  the  people,  all  legislative  officers  and  em- 
ployes, heads  of  any  department,  or  superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  tn  a  public  school,  academy, 
or  college.  This  requires  "examinations,  wherever  practicable,  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
appointment  to  the  Civil  Service  of  said  city."    The  Constitution  requires  that  these  examinations  shall 

be  competitive,  rir^ntlnahlo  " 


"so  far  aa  practicable. 
The  entire  Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  divided  Into  two  general  services,  namely: 
The  Unclassified  Service  and  the  Classified  Service. 
The  Unclassified  Service  includes  all  elective  officers; 
the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen; 
members  of  the  Board  of  Elections;  the  head,  or 
heads,  of  any  department  of  the  City  Government; 
or  any  person  appointed  by  name  in  any  statute. 

The  Classified  Senice  includes  ail  positions  not 
in  the  Unclassified  Service. 

The  Classified  Service  Ls  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely: 

Exempt  Class — The  Exempt  Class  includes  the 
deputies  of  prineloal  executive  officers  authorized 
by  law  to  act  generally  for  and  in  place  of  their 
principals;  one  secretary  of  each  officer,  board,  and 
commission  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a  secre- 
tary: one  clerk  and  one  deputy  clerk,  if  authorized 
by  law,  of  each  court,  and  one  clerk  of  each  elective 
judicial  officer.  In  addition  thereto  there  may  be 
included  in  the  Exempt  Class  all  other  subordinate 
offices  for  the  filling  of  which  competitive  or  non- 
competitive examination  may  be  found  to  be  not 
practicable. 

NoN-CoMPETm\TE3  Cl.\ss — lucludcs  all  those  po- 
sitions of  a  minor  nature,  in  the  city  institutions  or 
elsewhere,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  fill  through 
competitive  examination. 

Lahoh  Class — Includes  all  unskilled  laborers 
and  such  skilled  laborers  as  are  not  included  in 
the  competitive  or  non-competitive  classes. 

Ct*MPh:TiTivE  Class — Includes  all  positions  in 
the  Classified  Service  (excepting  t  hose  in  the 
Exenint.  Non-Competitive  _ or  the  Labor  Class) 
for  uiiich  it  is  practicable  lo  *ietermine  the  merit 
and  titness  of  the  applicant  by  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

Va(^ancies  in  the  Exempt  Class  may  be  filled  with- 
out examination,  appointments  being  made  by  the 
Mayor  or  other  official  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
department  where  the  vacancy  exists. 

Positions  in  the  Non-Competitive  Class  are 
filled  as  a  result  of  the  examinations  held  by  the 
department  where  the  person  is  to  be  employed. 

FiijNG  Applications  for  Positions  in  Com- 
PETinvE  Class — Applications  for  positions  in  the 
Competitive  Class  will  be  issued  and  received  only 
for  the  position  or  positions  advertised,  and  only 
during  the  period  specified  by  the  commission  in 
such  advertisement.  Advertisements  for  the  various 
examinations  appear  in  the  prominent  daily  paiKjrs 
and  in  the  City  Record,  The  CUy  Record  is  on  file  in 
the  reading  room  of  any  of  the  city  libraries. 

All  applications  for  an  examination  must  be  on 
.a  prescribed  form  addressed  to  the  "Secretary  of 
the  IMunicipal  Civil  Service  Commission."  When 
an  examination  is  advertised  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  commission. 
Room  UOO. 

Application  blanks  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
pro\'ided  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  or 
suflicienr  postage  is  enclosed  to  cover  the  mailing. 
The  commission  will  not  guarantee  the  delivery 


of  the  same.  Postage  on  applications  forwarded 
by  mail  must  l)e  fully  prepaid. 

Applicants  must  be  citizens  -of  the  United 
States  and  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  requirement  as  to  residence  may  be  waived  by 
the  commi.ssion,  but  only  with  the  proviso  that  ap- 
plicants become  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Applicants  for  patrolmen  must  have  resided 
within  the  State  of  New  York  at  least  one  (1)  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  appointment. 

The  prescribed  application  form  filled  out  in  the 
applicant's  handwTiting  sets  forth  the  following; 

The  applicant's  name,  age,  residence,  statement 
regarding  citizenship  or  naturall?!ation,  statement 
regarding  arrests  or  previous  service  in  a  City 
Department,  if  any,  and  also  the  certificate  for 
citizens  whose  residences  or  places  of  business  are 
within  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  examinations  for  positions  requiring  previous 
experience,  applicants  must  fill  in  and  file  with  their 
application  an  experience  paper.  In  some  examina- 
tions where  experience  is  a  qualifying  subject, 
applicants  receiving  less  than  the  minimum  passing 
mark  in  this  paper  are  barred  from  the  remainder 
of  the  examination. 

Applications  for  positions  in  the  Labor  Class 
are  issued  and  received  continually. 

Apolicant-s  for  all  positions  In  the  Competitive 
and  the  Labor  Classes  are  required  to  take  a  medical 
and  physical  examination. 

Applicants  for  Labor  Class  positions  that  require 
previous  training  or  experience  must  take  an  oral 
or  practical  test;  no  written  examination  Is  given 
to  applicaJitnS. 

CONDUCT  or  examinations. 

Applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  examination 
upon  the  production  of  the  official  notification  to 
appear  for  that  purpose. 

All  paper  upon  which  examinations  are  to  be 
written  shall  be  furnished  to  the  applicants  by  the 
examining  board  and  shall  bear  some  suitable 
official  indorsement,  stamp,  or  mark,  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  same. 

All  examinations  shall  be  in  writing,  except  such 
as  refer  to  expertness  or  physical  qualities,  and 
excent  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

The  ^sheets  of  questions  shall  be  num.bered  and 
shall  be  given  out  in  the  order  of  their  numbers, 
each,  after  the  first,  being  given  only  wnen  the 
competitor  has  returned  to  the  examiners  the  last 
sheet  given  to  him.  In  general,  no  examination 
shall  extend  beyond  five  hours  without  intermission; 
and  no  questions  given  out  at  any  session,  to  any 
^ndidate,  shall  be^  allowed  to  be  answered  at 
another  session. 

Each  examiner  shall  exercise  all  due  diligence  to 
secure  fairness  and  prevent  all  collusion  and  fraud 
in  the  examinations. 

The  time  allowed  for  completing  the  examination 
shall  be  announced  before  the  first  paper  i.s  siveii 
out. 


The  following  municipal  departments  and  offices  come  under  jurisdiction  of  Civil  Service  rules: 


Accounts,  Com.  of. 
Ariiu)r>-,  Board  of. 
Art  Commission. 
Asse.ssorH,  Board  of. 
Belle \  iio  and  Allied  Hos- 
pitals. 

Board  of  Ambulance  Ser- 
vice 

Board  of  Inebriety. 

Board  of  Water  Supply. 

Borough  President  in  each 
Borough,  Office  of  the. 

Buildings  Bureau  of. 

Central  Purchase  Com- 
mittee. 

Charities,  Dept.  of  Public. 


Child  Welfare,  Board  of. 
City  Chamberlain 
City   Record,  Supervisor 
of  the. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 
College  of   the   City  of 

New  York. 
Coroners. 

Correction,  Dept.  of. 
Court,  City. 
Court,  City  Maeistrate. 
Court  House  Board. 
Court,  Municipal, 
Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
Docks'and  Ferries,  Dept.of . 

_  Education,  Dept.  of.   

Inspectors  of  Elections  and  Poll  Clerks  are  not  subject  to  competitive  examination. 
The  minimum  height  of  firemen  has  been  reduced  one  inch  from  5  ft.  7  in,  to  5  ft.  G  in. 


Elections,  Board  of. 
Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, Board  of. 
Finance  Dept. 
Fire  Dept. 
Health  Dept. 
Hunter  College. 
Law  Dept. 
licenses,  Dept.  of. 
Mayor's  Office. 
Normal  College. 
Parks,  Dept.  of. 
Parole  Commission. 
Personal  Service,  Bureau 
of. 

Plant  and  Structures, 


Plumbers,  Examining, 

Board  of. 
Police  Dept. 
Public  Works  Bureau. 
Revision  of  Assessments, 

Board  of. 
Sinking  Fund  Commission, 
Standards    and  Appeals, 

Board  of. 
Street  Cleaning.  Dept.  of. 
Taxes    and  Assessm'ts, 

Dept.  of. 
Tenement  House  Dept. 
Water  Supply,-  Gas,  and 

Electricity.  Dept.  of. 
Weights  and  Measures. 


New  York  City — Its  Harbor. 


THE  HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Data  by  courtesy  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army.) 

New  York  Bay  is  the  principal  entraiice  to  New  Yorfe  City.  It  is  divided  into  two  puxta,  the  Lower 
Bay  and  the  Upper  Bay,  .Jt>y  the  Narrows,  a  passage  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  narrowest  part. 
The  entrance  to  the  Lower  Bay  is  between  Sandy  Hoolc  on  the  south  and  Rookaway  Point  on  the  north 
and  is  about  seven  miles  wide.  The  Upper  Bay  extends  frora  the  Narrows  to  the  Battery.  The  principal 
entrance  chaunela  to  the  harbor  of  New  York  are  the  Ambrose  Channel  and  the  Main  Ship-Bayside-Gedney 
Channel. 

Ambrose  Channel,  which  is  the  newer  and  more  important  channel,  was  completed  April  17,  1914. 
It  has  a  compM-atively  straight  course  in  a  northwesterly  and  then  northerly  direction  from  deep  water  m 
the  ocean  through  the  Lower  Bay.  It  is  38,000  feet  in  length  and  2,000  feet  in  width,,  and  has  a  depth  ojf 
40  feet  at  mean  low  water.    The  mean  range  of  tide  is  about  4.5  feet. 

Main  Ship-Bayside-Gedney  Channel  is  the  route  formerly  used  by  deep-draught  vessels.  It  extends 
westward  past  Sandy  Hook  and  then  northward  through  the  Lower  Bay.  It  has  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  mean 
low  water  and  a  nominal  width  of  1,000  feet,  which  has  decreased  in  places  to  500  feet.  The  Main  Channel 
in  the  Upper  Bay  leads  between  Jersey  Flats  and  Gowanus  Flats  and  has  depths  of  40  to  90  feet  and  a  width 
of  about  one-half  mile.  Within  the  harbor  there  are  several  channels  connecting  the  dififerent  sections. 
Bay  Kidge,  Red  Hook  and  Buttermilk  Channels  lie  in  Gowanus  Bay  along  the  Brooklyn  stkore  of  the  Upper 
Bay  and  form  an  easterly  channel  that  extends  from  the  Narrows  to  East  River  and  is  separated  from  the 
Main  Ship  Channel  by  a  broad  shoal  oft'  Gowanus  Bay  and  by  Governors  Island.  By  means  of  these  channels 
tiio  extensive  terminals  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  and  of  the  Now  York  Dock  Co.,  as  well  as  the  municipal 
terminals  in  South  Brooklyn,  are  directly  accessible  for  large  ships  and  have  easy  communication  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  inner  harbor. 

Bay  Ridge  Channel  has  a  minimum  depth  of  35  feet  at  mean  low  water  for  it^s  full  width  of  1,200  feet 
and  of  40  feet  for  the  middle  800  feet  of  that  width.  Red  Hook  Channel  is  approximately  1,200  feet  wide 
and  has  a  minimum  available  depth  of  33  feet  at  mean  low  water  throughout  its  length  and  of  40  feet  through 
about  one-fifth  of  its  length.  The  combined  length  of  these  channels  is  about  4.5  miles  and  the  mean  range 
of  ride  is  about  feet.  Buttermilk  Channel  has  a  depth  of  30  feet,  but  at  places  along  the  sides  the  depth 
does  not  exceed  27  feet.   The  channel  is  broad,  having  at  its  narrowest  point  a  width  of  about  800  feet. 

Bivcrs,  Creeks  and  Bays. — The  Hudson  (North)  River  empties  into  Upper  New  York  Bay  at  the  Bat- 
tery, the  southernmost  point  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  width  of  tiie  river  between  established  pierhead 
lines  is  3.900  feet  at  the  Battery  and  gradually  decreases  to  2,750  feet  between  Castlo  Point,  N.  J.,  and 
West  lith  Street,  New  York  City,  and  2,725  feet  opposite  West  59th  Street. 

A  vessel  drawing  40  feet  can  be  carried  at  mean  low  water  up  to  West  19th  Street  through  the  eastern, 
or  New  York  side  of  the  river;  from  West  19th  to  about  West  50th  Street,  through  the  western,  or  New 
Jersey  side;  and  between  West  50th  and  West  75th  Streets,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  thence,  generally 
near  tlie  east  shore,  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  city.    The  mean  range  of  tide  at  the  Battery  is  4.2  feet. 

The  East  River  is  a  tidal  strait  about  16  miles  long  and  from  600  to  4,000  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  bays 
and  estuaries,  and  extends  from  the  Battery  in  New  York  City  to  Throgs  Neck  at  the  head  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  This  river  separates  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  ofid  the  Bronx  from  the  Boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Brooklyn. 

The  Cliief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  reports  that  on  June  30,  1914,  the  through  Main 
Channel  from  the  Battery  to  Long  Island  Sound  had  a  least  depth  of  30  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  a  least 
width  of  550  feet,  except  in  Hell  Gate,  off  Hallets  Point,  where  the  width  is  but  about  200  feet  for  a  stretch 
of  about  300  feet.  The  mean  range  of  tide  in  the  East  River  is  4.4  feet  at  the  Battery,  4  feat  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  and  6.6  feet  at  the  east  entrance  to  Hell  Gate. 

Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  together  form  a  waterway  about  8  miles  in  length,  which 
extends  from  the  East  Paver  to  the  Hudson  River  and  separates  the  Borougli  of  Manhattan  from  the  Bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx.  The  East  River  entrance  to  tiie  Harlem  River  is  about  8i4  milos  by  water  nortlieasfc 
of  tlie  Battery  and  the  Hudson  River  entrance  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  is  about  13  H  miles  by  water  north 
of  the  Battery.  The  imoroved  channel  in  Harlem  River  has  a  width  of  150  to  4(X)  feet  and  a  depth  of  15 
feet  at  mean  low  water,  except  at  Macombs  Dam  Bridge,  v/here  ledge  rock  projects  at  a.  point  12  feet  below 
mean  low  water. 

Bronx  River  is  a  short  and  narrow  st<ream  that  .empties  into  a  shallow  bay  or  estuary  on  the  East  Rivei' 
at  Hunts  Point,  about  11  miles  northeast  of  the  Battery.  The  navigable  portion  of  the  river  consists  of 
a  cnannel  extending  from  its  mouth  to  a  dam  at  East  l?7th  Street.  This  channel  is  about  2H  mile?  long 
and  from  about  50  to  300  feet  wide  and  has  &  depth  of  8  feet  at  mean  low  water  in  the  lower  section.  The 
miean  range  of  tide  in  the  Bronx  River  is  about  7  feet  in  the  estuary  and  6  leet  at  the  dam. 

Westchester  Creek  is  a  small  stream  lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
stream  extends  northward  from  an  estuary  in  the  north  shore  of  East  River  about  14  miles  iwtheast  of  the 
Battery.  The  estuary  is  about  1  mile  long  and  from  500  to  3,000  feet  wide.  The  portion  of  the  creek 
now  under  improvem.ent  is  23^  miles  long  from  deep  wa»^er  in  the  East  Ri\er  and  from  ilO  to  500  feet  wide. 
The  lower  section  has  a  depth  at  mean  low  water  of  8  feet,  while  the  upper  section  has  a  mean  depth  of 
6  feet. 

East  Chester  Creek  is  a  shallow  stream  that  empties  into  East  Chester  Bay  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound  about  12  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut  State  line  and  about  21  miles  uorthea.st  of  the  Battery. 
The  lower  two  miles  of  the  navigable  portion  of  this  stream  lie  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  have  a  depth  of  4  feet  at  mean  low  water,  or  11  feet  at  high  water,  while  the  upper  section  has 
a  depth  of  about  5  feet  at  high  water. 

Flushing  Bay  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  about  12  miles  from  the  Battery.  The  bay  is  about 
1  mile  wide  and  2  miles  long.  Flushint?  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  the  bay, ,  is  a  tidal  stream  nav- 
igable for  a  distance  of  about  3.5  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  total  length  of  drod£?ed  channel  through  the 
bay  and  the  creek  is  about  5H  miles  and  the  mean  low  water  depth  is  about  6  feet  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  channel  and  about  7  feet  in  the  upper  portion.    The  mean  range  of  tide  is  about  7.1  feet. 

Newtown  Creek  is  the  inlet  of  the  East  River  that  separates  for  a  distanco  of  about  4  miles  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Queens  and  Brooklyn.  The  improved  channel  has  a  width  of  about  125  feet  and  a  least  depth 
of  about  14  feet  at  mean^low  water.    The  mean  range  of  tide  is  about  4  fe^  t. 

Wallabout  Channel  i'i'a  channel  In  Wallabout  Bay,  an  inlet  of  tlie  East  River  acijacent  to  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn.  Tne  channel  consists  of  a  waterway  extending  in  a  half  circle  around  the 
inside  of  the  island  known  as  Cob  Dock  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  stone  causeway  connecting  the 
mainland  with  Cob  Dock.  The  eastern  section  of  the  channel  is  about  2,000  leet  long  ami  from  250  to 
350  feet  wide  and  has  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  at  mean  low  water.  At  the  head  of  Wallabout  Clwtnnel 
are  two  bodies  of  navigable  water,  Kent  Avenue  Basin  and  Wallabout  Ba^in,  which  are  2,200  feet  long 
and  1,300  feet  long  respectively 

Jamaica  Bay  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  and  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  about  8  miles  long  and  4  mUes  wide  and  covers  an  area  of  approximately  32  souare 
miles.  The  bay  is  connected  with  the  ocean  at  Rockaway  Inlet  by  a  shifting  duanuel  having  a  least  depth 
over  the  bar  of  about  11  feet  at  mean  low  water.  An  entrance  channel  17  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water 
has  been  dredged  through  the  north  end  of  tlie  bars.  The  bay  contains  numerous  small  low-lying  islands. 
A  channel  2jHj  miles  long  is  uftder  joint  improvement  by  the  Federal  (Government  and  the  *itv  of  New  York. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  UA-RBOR— Continued. 


The  United  States  is  to  provide  and  maintain  the  entrance  channel  and  to  reimburse  the  city  for  dredg- 
ing the  main  channel  in  the  bay;  while  the  city  is  to  dredge  the  other  channels  within  the  bay,  bulkhead 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  fill  in  behind  the  bullrheada  On  June  30,  1920,  an  entrance  channel  had  been 
completed  to  a  width  of  about  200  feet,  and  a  depth  of  17  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

The  New  Jer^ei/  Portion  of  the  Ha-oor. — ^Newark  Bay  is  a  large  estuary  extending  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  Rivers  south  to  Staten  Island,  a  distance  of  about  .6  miles.    It  is  about 

miles  wide.  At  Staten  Island  The  bay  is  connected  on  the  east  with  Kill  van  Kull  and  on  the  west 
with  Arthur  Kill.  The  navigable  channel  in  the  bay  has  a  dredged  depth  of  20  feet  at  mean  low  water 
and  the  range  of  tide  is  about  5  feet. 

Passaic  River  is  a  tidal  stream  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Passaic,  16  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  the  depth  of  the  navigable  channel 
is  20  feet  to  within  800  feet  of  the  Jackson  Street  bridge  at  Newark;  thence  16  feet  deep  to  the  Montclair 
and  Greenwood  Lake  railroad  bridge;  thence  6  feet  deep  to  Passaic. 

Hackensack  River  is  a  tidal  stream  which  merges  with  the  Passaic  River  at  the  head  of  Newark  Bay. 
It  is  navigable  to  New  Milford.  20  V?  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  mean  low  water,  12  feet  can  be  carried  to 
Little  Ferry,  12%  miles-  thence  10  feet  through  the  highway  bridge  at  Little  Ferry;  thence  12  feet  to  Hack- 
ensack, 2^  miles;  thence  quite  shoal  to  New  Millord. 

Arthur  Kill  separates  Staten  Island  from  New  Jersey.  It  is  about  12  miles  long.  This  channel,  to- 
gether with  Kill  van  Kull.  forms  Staten  Island  Sound,  and.  with  the  lower  end  of  Newark  Bay,  forms  the 
inland  waterway  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  boundary  between  the  two  States  following  the 
centre  of  the  waterway.  Vessels  drawing  19  feet  can  be  taken  at  meah  low  water  into  Newark  Bay  via, 
Lower  New  York  Bay  Raritan  Bay  and  Arthur  Kill.  Vessels  drawing  23  feet  at  mean  low  water  can  be 
taken  throufrh  Upper  New  York  Bav,  Kill  vap  Kull  and  Arthur  Kill  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Kill  van  Kull.  a  connecting:  waterway  about  3  miles  in  length,  lies  along  the  northern  shore  of  Staten 
Island  and  extends  from  the  lower  end  of  Newark  Bay  to  Upper  New  York  Bay.  Vessels  having  a  draught 
of  25  feet  can  be  brought  at  mean  low  water  into  Newark  Bay  tlirough  Upper  New  York  Bay  and  the  channel 
in  Kill  van  Kull. 

Raritan  Bay  lies  at  the  southern  end  of  Staten  Island  and  forms  the  western  portion  of  Lower  New 
York  Bay.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  5  miles  and  from  east  to  west  about  7  miles. 
The  Raritan  River  empties  mto  the  biv  at  its  western  end  and  the  Arthur  Kill  extends  northward  from 
its  western  end.  Vessels  enter  the  bay  by  way  of  the  Main  Snip-Bayside-Gedney  Channel,  but  a  draught 
of  not  more  than  19  feet  at  mean  low  water  can  be  carried  through  the  dredged  channels  at  the  head  of 
the  bay. 

Raritan  River  empties  into  Raritan  Bay  at  Perth  Amboy.  At  mean  low  water  vessels  with  a  draught 
of  16  feet  can  be  carried  to  the  Washington  Canal  at  Sayreville,  a  distance  of  6.7  miles:  thence  iQ  feet  to 
New  Brunswick.,  a  distance  of  about  6.3  miles. 

Elizabeth  River  is  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the  Arthur  Kill  near  its  Junction  with  Newark 
Bay.  The  navigable  channel  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  has  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  mean  high  water  for 
a  distance  of  about  IH  miles.   

THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  unveiled  on  Bedloe's  Island  in  New  York  Harbor,  Oct.  28,  1886.  Soon  after 
France  became  a  republic  a  movement  was  inaugurated  there  to  erect  some  suitable  memorial  to  the  fra- 
ternal feeling  between  ihe  two  Governments.  Frederic  A.  Bartholdi  was  the  artist  selected  to  do  the  work. 
$300,000  was  raised  in  America  to  build  the  pedestal  of  this  statue  on  Bedloe's  Island.  The  statue  was 
formally  delivered  to  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  July  4,  1880. 

1  The  statue  weighs  450.000  pounds  or  225  tons.  The  broize  alone  weighs  200,000  pounds.  Forty 
persons  can  stand  comfortably  in  the  head,  and  the  torch  will  hold  12.  Height  of  statue  from  ba^  to  torch 
Is  151  feet  1  inch,  and  from  foundation  of  pedestal  to  torch  is  305  feet  6  inches.  Number  of  steps  from 
pedestal  to  head  is  154.    Ladder  leading  up  through  the  extended  right  arm  to  torch  has  54  rounds. 
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Every  twenty  blocks  above  Houston  Street  measure  one  mile. 


CROSSTOWN  DISTANCES. 


The  distance  across  the  city: 
At  Battery  Place  is  ^  mile. 
"  Fulton  Street  Is  H  mile. 
"  Chambers  Street  is  1  mile. 
"  Grand  Street  is  2  3^  miles. 


At  Houston  Street  is  2  H  miles. 
"  Fourteenth  Street'is  2^  miles. 
"  Twenty-third  Street  is  2H  miles. 
"  Inwood  is  H  mile. 


From  Twenty-third  Street  northward  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  the  width  of  the  island 
averages  from  2  to  2  34  miles. 

The  long  blocks  vary  from  610  to  920  feet  in  length.  Tlie  short  blocks  range  from  181  to  211  feet. 
The  avenues  are  mostly  100  feet  wide,  except  Broadway,  Madison,  Park,  Lenox,  and  Seventh.  The  num- 
bered streets  are  usually  60  feet  wide.    Sidewalks  are  not  less  than  10  feet  wide,  as  a  rule. 
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PIERS  IN   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

MANHATTAN. 


Pier 
No. 
A  &  1 
2-3 


8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32-  34 

33-  35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


North 


Street. 
Battery  Place, 
f  Battery    Place  & 
I  Morris. 
Morris. 

MorrLs  &  l^ector 
Reel  or. 
Carlisle. 
Albany. 
Cedar. 

Cortland t  &  Dey. 
Fulton. 

Vesey  &  Barclay. 

Barclay  &  Park  PI. 

Park  PI. 

Murray. 

Warren. 

Chamber.*;. 

Duane. 

Jay. 

Harrison. 

Franklin. 

Nortli  Moore. 

Beach. 

Hubert. 

Laight. 

Vestry, 

Vestry. 

Watts. 

Canal, 

Spring. 

Spring  &  Charlton, 

Charlton. 

King. 

W.  Hou>ston. 

Clarkson. 

Leroy. 

Morton. 

Barrow. 

Ciiristopher. 

W.  10th. 

Charles. 

Perry, 

W.  11th. 

Bank. 

Bethune  &  W.  121  ii 
Jane. 

Gansjgvoort. 
Bloomfield. 
W.  13th. 
W.  14th. 
W.  15th. 
W.  16th. 
W.  18th. 
W.  19th. 


River. 
Pier 
No. 

61  W. 

62  W. 

63  W. 

64  W. 

65  W. 

66  W. 

67  W. 

68  W. 

69  W. 

70  W. 

71  W. 

72  W. 

73  W. 

74  W. 

75  W. 

76  W. 

77  W. 

78  Vv . 

79  W. 

80  W. 

81  W. 

83  W. 

84  W. 

86  W, 

87  W. 

88  W, 

89  W. 

90  W. 

91  W. 

92  W. 

93  W. 

94  W. 

95  W. 

96  W. 

97  W. 

98  W. 

99  W. 

102  W. 

103  W. 
lO^*  W. 
105  W. 
10r>  W. 

107  W. 

108  W. 

113  W. 

114  W. 

117  W. 

118  W, 

119  W. 

121  W. 

122  W. 

123  W. 

124  W. 

125  W. 


Street. 
21st. 
22d. 
23d, 
24th. 
25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 
31st. 
32d. 
33d. 
34th. 
35th. 
36th. 
37t.h. 
38th. 
39th. 
40tli. 
41st. 
43d. 
44th. 
46th. 
47th. 
48th. 
49th. 
50th. 
51st. 
52d. 
53d. 
54th. 
55th. 
.56th. 
57th. 
58th. 
59th. 
63d. 
64th. 
65th. 
66th. 
67  th. 
68th,  ) 
70th. 
79th. 
80th. 
95th. 
96th. 
129th. 
131st. 
132  ■■ 
133d. 
134th. 
135th. 


145  W.  155th.  I     148  W.  1.18th 

146  VV.  156th.  W.  J  M.I 

147  W.  1,57th.  ( 

E.\.ST  River. 

Pier 

No.  Street. 
4  Broad. 

5,  6,  7,  8  Coentics  Slip, 
9  Coenties  &  Old  Slip. 

10  Old  Slip. 

11  Gouverneur  Lane. 
12-13  Wall. 

14  Maiden  Lane. 
15-16  Burling  Slij). 

17  Fulton. 

18  Beekman. 
19-20  Peck  Slip.- 

21  Dover. 

22  James  Slip. 
26-27  Catharine. 


28  (new)  i  Catli  aviwi' 

;  «fe  MarjuM. 

29  Market. 

30  Pike  &  Market 
31-32  Pike. 

33  Pike  &  Rutgers. 

34  Rutgers. 

36  Jefferson. 

37  Clinton. 

38  /  Clinton  <fe  Mont- 
\  gomery. 

39  Montgomery. 
40-46,  incl.  /  Gouverneur 

"1     &  Jackson. 
50,  51,  52  [  Rivington  & 
\  Stanton. 

55  (new)  E.  3d. 

56  E.  4th. 

57  E.  5th, 

E.  6th  $t.,  old  Pier  65 

66  E.  18th. 

E.  7th  St.,  old  Pier  66. 

67  E.  19th. 

E.  8th  St..  old  Pier  67. 

68  E.  20th. 

E.  9th  St.,  old  Pier  68. 

69  E.  21st. 

E.  10th  St..  old  Pier  69, 

70  E.  22d. 


Pier 

No.  Street. 
E.  11th  St.,  old  Pier  70. 
E.  12th  St.,  old  Pier  7 L 
E.  13th  St..  old  Pier  72 

72  E.  24th. 

73  E.  25th. 

74  E  26th. 

76  E.  28th, 

77  E.  29th. 

78  E.  30th. 

79  E.  31st. 

80  E.  32d. 

81  E.  33d. 

85  E.  35th. 

86  E.  36th. 

87  K.  37th. 
89  E.  39th 

96  E.  46th. 

97  E  47th. 
99  E.  49th. 

102  E.  60th. 
1Q3  E.  61st. 
104  E.  62d. 

\E.  86th. 
105^.  90th. 
106  E.  91st. 

109  E.  94th. 

110  E.  95th. 

111  E.  96th. 

114  E.  99th. 

115  E.  100th. 

116  E.  lOlst. 

117  E.  102d. 

118  E.  103d, 
ll9E.104th. 

122  E.  107th. 

123  E.  108th. 

124  E.  109th. 

125  E.  llOtb. 
127  E.  112th. 

131  E.  116th. 

132  E.  117th. 

133  E.  118th. 

134  E.  119th. 

135  E.  120th. 


RECRE.\TION  PlERS. 


Foot  Of  Market,  E.  R. 
Foot  of  E.  3d. 
Foot  of  E.  24th. 
Foot  of  E.  112t]i. 


Foot  of  Barrow,  N.  R. 
Foot  of  W.  50th. 
Foot  of  W.  129th 


BROOKLYN  PIERS. 


So.  OP  Fulton  St. 

Location.     Pier  No. 

Bay  Ridge  Ave. 

65th  St. 

64th  St. 

63d  St. 

58th  St. 

57th  St. 

56th  St. 

55th  St. 

54th  St. 

53d  St. 

52d  St. 

51st  St. 

.50th  St   1 

49th  St   .  2 

47th  St.  .....  3 

45th  St   4 

44th  St   5 

42d  St   6 

40th  St   7 


Pier  No. 


Locati'on 
38th  St. 
36th  St. 
35th  St. 
33d  St. 
31st  St. 
30th  St. 
29th  St. 
'28th  St. 
27th  St. 
26th  St, 
25th  St. 
24th  St. 
23d  St. 

Richards  St  A,  B 

Conover  St  46 

Ferris  St   .41 

Van  Dyck  St  40 

Coif  ey  St  39 

Pioneer  St.,  38,  37,  36 
President  St  35 


Location.      Pier  No. 

Ferry  Place  33 

Hamilton  Ave. 

DeGraw  St  32 

Sedgwick  St  31 

Irving  St  30 

Harrison  St  29 

Baltic  St  27 

Warren  St  26 

Amity  St  24 

Pacific  St  22 

Joralemon  St.,  17,  16 

Montague  St  15 

Furman  St..  12,  11, 
10,  9,  8,  7.  6.  5,  ■ 
Fulton  St. 


Location.      Pier  i 
Adams  St. 
Pearl  St. 
Jay  St. 
Bridge  St, 
Gold  St. 
Hudson  Ave. 
Clinton  Ave. 
Fleeman  Ave. 
Washington  Ave. 
South  6th  St. 
South  5th  St. 
South  3d  St. 
South  2d  St. 
South  1st  St. 
Grand  St. 
North  1st  St. 
North  2d  St. 
North  3d  St. 
North  4th  St. 
North  5th  St. 


Location.     Pier  No. 
North  6th  St. 
North  7th  St. 
North  8th  St. 
North  9th  St. 
North  10th  St.. 
North  11th  St. 
North  12th  St. 
Oak  St. 
Noble  St.  • 
Milton  St. 
Kent  St. 
Java  St. 
Huron  St. 
Greene  St. 
Freeman  St. 
Eagle  St. 
Dupont  St. 
Whale  Creek. 
VVallabout  Basin,  1, 
2,  3,  4  and  5. 


No,    OF    FULTOX  h 

Dock  St  3 

Main  St  

Washington  St. 
BRONX. 

E.  136th  St.,  Port  Morris;  E.  138th  St.,  Port  Morris:  Tiffany  St.,  East  River;  Main  St.,  City  Lsland 
Fordham  Landing,  H.  R,;  Clason  Point  Road. 

QUEENS. 

Nott  Ave.;  J.amaica  Ave,:  Harris  Ave.:  Whitestone  Landing. 

RICHMOND, 

Pier  loot  Harbor  Road;  Brady's  Pier  .Jofmson  s  Pier;  pier  at  Canal  St.  (Martens), 
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PARKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

The  total  area  of  Improved  parks  in  Manhattan  is  1,275  acres;  unimproved  parks,  200  acres;  play- 
grounds. 5  acres;  parkways,  streets,  etc.,  nnder  jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Parks,  40.929  feet  long,  width 
varying  from  90  to  168  feet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  larger  parks: 


Battery,  foot  of  Broadway.    21  acres. 

Bryant,  6th  Ave,  and  W.  42d  St.    4*i  acres. 

Carl  Schurz,  between  Avenue  B  and  East  River, 
E,  84th  St.  to  E.  89th  St.    12  4  acres. 

Central.  843  acres  (see  below). 

Chelsea,  27th  St.  and  9th  Ave.    3  acres. 

City  Hall  Park,  Broadway,  Park  Row.  and  Cham- 
bers St,    8  acres. 

Colonial.  145th  to  lirSth  St..  -t^radhurst  Ave.  to 
Edgecombe  Ave.    12 M  acres. 

Columbus.  Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts.    2H  acres. 

Corlears  Hook  Park,  Corlears  and  South  Sts.  8  acres. 

Do  Wirt  Clinton.  52d  to  54th  St.,  North  River.  7 
acres. 

Fort -Washington..  Ft.  Washington  Point,  Hudson 

River.    40  2-3  acres. 
Hamilton  Fish  Park,  Houston  and  Willett  Sts. 

'6Vz  acres. 

Highbridge  Park,  155th  St.  to  Wushiugton  Bridge, 

wc-st  of  Driveway.    75  2-3  acres. 
Isham.  213th  St.  and  Broadway  to  Harlem  Ship 

Canul.    8  acres. 
John  .Jay,  76th  to  78th  St..  East  River.    3  acre's. 
Kuyter  Park,  129th  St.  and  3d  Ave.  .298  acres. 
Madison  Square,  Broadway  and  23d  St.    6?i  acres. 


Manhattan  Square,  Central  Park  W.,  77th  to  8l3t 

St.    nyi  acres. 
Morningside,  between  Columbuo  and  Amsterdam 

Aves.  and  W.  UOth  and  W.  123d  Sts.  31 H'  acres. 
Mount  ISIorris.  between  Madison  and  Mt.  Morris 

Aves.  and  120th  and  124th  Sts.    20  acres. 
Park  Ave.,  34th  to  42d  St.;  50tb  to  96th  St.    8  acres. 
Riverside  Drive  Extension.  135th  St.  to  158th  St. 
Riverside  Park,  between  Riverside  Drive  and  the 

N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  and  W.  72d  and  W.  129th  Sts 

140  acres;  and  from  135th  St.  to  158th  St.  24  acres. 
St,  Gabriel's  Park,  1st  Ave.  and  35th  St.    3  acres, 
St.  Nicholas,  130th  to  14lst  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  to 

St,  Nicholas  Terrace,  19 M  acres;  and  west  of  St. 

Nicholas  Terrace  and  the  e.vtension  at  130th  and 

141st  Sts.    7  H  acres, 
Seward,  Canal  and  Jefferson  Sts.    3  acres, 
Straus.  106th  St.  and  Broadway. 
Stuyvesant,  Rutherfurd  PI.  and  E,  16th  St.  4  acres 
Thomas  Jefferson,  1 11th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  114th  St.  and 

Harlem  River,    15 H  acres, 
Tompkins  Square,  Avenue  A  and  7th  St.  lOH 

acres. 

Union  Square,  Broadway  and  14th  St.    3M  acres. 
Washington  Square,  5th  Ave.  and  Waverley  PI. 
8  acres,  \ 

.  Hlj 


Of  the  parks  In  Manhattan  named  In  the  above  li.st,  Fort  Washington.  High  Bridge.  St.  Nicholas, 
and  I.sham  are  unimproved.  The  Harlem  River  Driveway  is  11,562  feet  long  and  100  to  150 
feet  wide;  Morningside  Drive  is  3,538  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide;  Riverside  Drive  is  17,000  feet  long 
and  00  to  168  feet  wide,  and  the  extension,  135th  to  158th  Street,  is  6,560  feet  long. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  PARKS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


General.  Park  Maintenance. 


Separate  and  Additional  Items. 


Dollars. 

1915  

1,085,251.75 

Dept.  of  Parks, 

1916  

864.538,08 

Manhattan  and 

1917  

858.3,33.50 

■^IRichraond. 

* 

1918..  

960,607.00 

1919  

972.581.20 

r  1915  

4;?3,4.39.66 

Dept.  of  Parks, 

1916  

428,344.55 

Borough  of 

1917  

423.660,70 

The  Bronx. 

1918  

462,057.35 

1919  

500,510.09 

^  1915  

789,295.27 

Dept.  of  Parks, 

1916   . 

768,373.21 

Borough  of 

1917   . 

714,690,75 

Brookljrn. 

1918  

786,690.00 

1919  

758,495.97 

1915  

173,896.39 

Dept.  of  Parks, 

1916   . 

174,595.72 

Borough  of 

1917   

184,$67.50 

Queens. 

1918  

202,615.03 

1919  

215,550.78 

Jumel  Mansion  ,  .  ,  . , 

Grant's  Tomb   , 

Public  Library  Building  , 

Museum  of  Art,  New  Yorli  , , .  ,  , 

Aquarium  and  Museum  of  Natural  History . 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  


New  York  Zoological  Garden  ,  .  i 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences .  . .  1 

Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden  and  Arboretum  { 


Park  Board . 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Dollar  s.O 
492.712,0 
507,459.00 
508,112.00 
578,219.00 
562,510.05 
307.163.00 
297,149.00 
309.320.00 
327,411.00 
562,510.70' 
156,276.80 
152,763.50 
165,436.00 
183,059.00 
172,500.00 
30.300.00 
31,475.cO 
31,766.00 
31,898.00 
30,060.00 


SOME  J'ACTS  ABOUT  CENTRAL  PARK. 
The  great  park  of  New  York  extends  from  59th  St.  to  110th  St.,  being  over  2)4  miles  long,  and  from 
5th  Ave.  to  8th  Ave,,  being  over  half  a  mile  wide.  It  covers  843  acres,  of  which  185  are  in  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs and  400  in  forest,  wherein  over  half  a  million  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted.  There  are  lOj-i 
miles  of  roads,  5y>  of  bridle  paths,  and  31  of  walks.  The  landscape  architects  of  the  Park  were  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Park  in  1857.  The  following  fanciful  names 
have  been  officially  apphed  to  the  several  entrances  to  the  Park:  5th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Scholar's  Gate; 
6th  Ave,  and  69th  St.,  Artist's  Gate;  7th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Artisan's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Mer- 
chant's Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  72d  St.,  Woman's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  81st  St.,  Hunter's  Gate;  8th  Ave,  and 
85th  St,.  Mariner's  Gate-  8th  Ave.  and  96th  St„  Gate  of  All  Saints;  8th  Ave.  and  100th  St.,  Boy's  Gate; 
8th  Ave,  and  110th  St.,  Stranger's  Gate;  5th  Ave,  and  67th  St.,  Student's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  72d  St..  Chil- 
dren's Gate;  5th  Ave,  and  79th  St„  Miner's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  90th  St.,  Engineer's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and 
96th  St..  Woodman's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  102d  St.,  Girl's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Pioneer's  Gate; 
6th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Farmer's  Gate;  7th  Ave,  and  UOth  St.,  Warrior's  Gate, 

.  Union  Square  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1833  for  $116,051;  Madison  Square,  in  1847,  for  $65,952; 
Tompkins  Square,  in  1834,  for  $93,358;  Washington  Square,  in  1827,  for  $77,970,  and  Manhattan  Square, 
in-  1839,  for  $54,657. 

59th  to  60th  St.,  west  of  Amsterdam  A^e.;  180-184  Cherry  St.;  south  aide  of  101st  St.,  between  2d 
and  3d  Aves,,  west  of  Sutton  Place,  59th  to  60th  St.;  Carmansville  Playground,  between  161st  and  162d 
Sts.,  Amsterdam  Ave.;  corner  Worth  and  Baxter  Sts,;  west  of  1st  Ave.,  between  67th  and  68ih  Sts. 

The  first  park  space  in  the  City  of  New  York  was  that  now  called  Bowling  Green  Park,  In  1732  tMs 
plot  of  ground  v/as  leased  by  citizens  for^  playing  the  game  of  bowls.  The  plot  was  originally  square  and 
in  the  middle  there  was  erected,  in  1770,  a  lead  statue  of  George  III.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  statue  was  torn  down  by  a  mob  and  the  lead  used  for  making  bullets  for  the  Amertcan  army.  In  1786 
Bowling  Green  was  first  laid  out  as  a  park.  At  that  time  it  was  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  residential 
district. 

Open  water  existed  originally  where  the  Staten  Island  Ferry  houses  now  stand,  and  the  site  of  the 
A.quarium  was  under  water  until  about  1800.  State  Street  was  not  laid  out  until  1789,  and  was  then  bounded 
by  the  Bay  on  one  side.  A  ledge  of  rocks  stretched  across  Manhattan  Island,  and  facing  these  rocks  along 
the  edge  of  the  water  there  was  built  in  the  early  days  a  line  of  defensive  works  known  as  "The  Battery. 
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These  work!5  t^xteadt'd  from  ^'^^litehalI  Street  to  what  is  uow  Rector  Street,  and  cannon  were  mounted 
behind  them     About  1723  rh*-  rirst  steps  were  taken  to  fill  in  to  the  present  water  line,  but  many  years 


passed  bofc'c  tlii--  wio  acfuaily  accomplished. 

The  ptosrii!  Citx  /laU  Park  lonstUutf 
century  a.'--    The  (  ommon  LaiK's."  wiiicii 
Tombs  aiui  from  r,:(  Mns-  o;  R'  (>;'n  t-v  ... 
the  grazin^^  of  tatin     '.d,  ■ 
land  oriui!iaU>-     m;; ^  ^ -lUf: 
sti'iictiou  of  biiil.iuiL'^.     At  1.1 
Park.    The  erv-M-u.n  of  r:.f  pri  - 

During  the  Civil  War  i  i.u-  preset!.  v  .;  p..>si.  OiVu.v  13 1 
Vvcre  supplit'J  with  food.  Afur  i  lu  ^^a»•  \v;i.s  cr-dcd  \(, 
Post  Office. 

The  chief  parks  .'ibove  the  Ihui-  'u  ;n-.  •    lJr;>!i\,  iiorcl: 
acres.    Ciaremont   Belm<>nt  Sr..  c lay  Avc.  iiiai  IVOth  s 
Aves.;  154M  acres     De  Voe.  Ht^duwick  Ave.  and  is8lh  rti . 
Ave.  and  158th  St.  and  Mort  Ave.;  17 ;icre.--. 
Pelham  Bay.  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  Ea:^t  Chcs 
Ave.,  Creston  Ave.  and  E.  191st  Sr..  acres. 


uun  of  what  was  known  in  the  latter  half  of  the^eventeentli 
{ retched  from  ilie  site  of  the  Post  Office  northward  toward  the 
OS-  WiUM  IS  now  Pa.rk  Row     Thi.s  land  was  originally  used  for 
i  ly  eno   was  wh.-.i  was  known  as  "Fresh  Water  Pond."  The 
;is  ^i.ulu.illy  roduced  hy  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  the  eon 
i^evohii  io  iai  y  War  iDiorovements  were  begun  in  City  Halt 
]  in  1S03  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1811. 
\H\]\\;i  was  occupied  by  .sheds  where  the  soldiers 
he  I'iiited  States  Government  as  a  site  f<.>r  the 

of  K  t82d  St  and  White  Plains  Road;  719  1-3 
.:  3S  acres.  Crotona.  Fulton,  3d,  and  Arthur 
r>-;i  acres.  Echo.  4  acres  Franz  Sigel,  Walton 
s  J)am  .ierome  Ave  and  162d  St.;  27  acres. 
,7.")()  acres.  Poe^  2 ! acres.  Sc.  James,  Jerome 
149th  St..  Sc  Ann  s  and  Robbins  Aves 


nil) 


acres.  University  2H  acres.  Van  Corllandt  nortluTii  boundary  of  city;  1,132M  acres.'  Washington 
Bridge,  Sedgwick  Ave.,  Harlem  River.  8'.;  acres 

Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway  contaiiis  2:52.42  a.cres  Crotona  Parkway.  12.30  acres;  Mosholu  ParKw.-sy 
33.10  acres;  Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway,  2<s  lO  acres. 


PARKS  IN   BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS.  ^ 

PARKS  IN  BROOIvLYN. 
The  total  area  of  parks  in  Brooklyn  ig  1,036  acres;  playgrounds,  58-^  acres;  parkways*  and  streds  under 
jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Parks,  551.84  acres;  combined  parks  and  playgrounds.  46  acres. 

Cor.cy  Island,  Parkside.  Ocean  and  Flatbush  .Vves, 
and  loth  St. 

Red  Hook,  5      acres.  Richaris,  Dwight.  \  eronn 

Pioiioer  Sts 

Sar.atoi;a  So-.,     '4  acres,  Saratoga  and  Howard 
Aves..  Hals^n-  anc!  Macon  Sts 

s^easi'l*'.  J.!>'..  acres,  Ocean  Parkway  Concourse, 
W.  5th  Si.  a,n(l  ^ca  lireeze  .\ve. 

SunsL4  Jll..  acres,  4lst  lo  45th  St.,  5th  to  7th  Ave. 
Tompkins,         acres   Tompkins.  Greene,  Marc?- 
and  Lafayette  Aves. 

Winthrop,  9  acres,   Nassau  and  Driggs  .Aves.. 
Monitor  and  Russell  Sts. 

Williamsburg  Bridge  i^A  acres,  Bedford  and  Kent 
Avea. 

PARKWAYS 
Bay  Parkway,  ;U  acrea.  Ocean  Parkway  to  Beri- 
soiihiirst  Beach. 

Bav  Ridge  Parkway  (Shore  Drive),  41  acres.  Fort' 
Hamilton  Ave.,  bet.  60th  and  G7th  Sts..  to  1st  Ave. 

]-:astern  Parkway,  61  acres,  Prospect   Park  to 
Rali)h  Ave. 

Eastern  Parkway  Ext43nsion,  183^  acres,  Ralph 
Ave.,  bet.  Union  St.  and  Lincoln  PI.  to  Bushwick  Ave. 

P'ort  Hamilton  Parkway,  48  acres,  Ocean  Parkway 
to  Fort  Hamilton. 

Highland  Boulevard,  »  acres,  Bushwick  Ave.  t«» 
Highland  Park. 

Ocean   Parkway,    140  acres.   Prospect   P:ni;  j<. 
Coney  Island. 

Pemisylvania  Ave,  19  acres,  Jamaica  A\e.  to 
Jamaica  Bay.  • 

Rockaway  Parkway,  41  acres,  Buffalo  Ave.  and  E. 
New  York  Ave  to  Canarsie  Beach. 

Shore  Road,  iZl  acres,  1st  Ave.  to  Fort  Hami1tof>. 


Amersfort,  3  H  acres,  Ave.  J  and  E.  38th  St. 

Bedford  4  acres,  Brooklyn,  and  Kingston  xVves., 
Park  Pi  and  Pros;>ect  PI. 

Bensonhursl .  i:^  acres.  Bay  Parkway.  Ciravesoud 
Bay  ;^ist  s^i  and  Cronsey  Ave. 

Brooklyn  llelt^hts  ')  paries,  comprising  nearly  an 
acre  Cohmibia  Ileiahts,  frontinif  on  Fiirnum  St. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  (iarden.  60  acres,  i:astern  Park- 
way! Waihington  and  Flat  bus' 1  Aves. 

Borough  Itall,  1 'i  acres.  Jora!en)OP.,  Coiut  anc 
Fuirou  .Sts. 

Bushwick,  7  a<'res,  Knickerbocker  cand  Irving  Aves., 
Starr  asid  Su-.'dam  St3. 

Canarsie,  3i)  '2  acres,  s^kidmore,  Seaview  and  Den- 
ton Aves.  and  .lamaica  Bay. 

Carroll,  2  acres.  President.  Court,  Carroll  and 
Smith  Sts. 

City.  7}2  acres,  St.  Edwards  and  Navy  Sts.,  Park 
and  Frushfng  Aves. 

Coney  Island  Concourse  (exclusive  of  Seaside 
Park),  59 ''4  acres,  \\'c3i  oth  .sr.,  S(>a,  Breeze  Ave.  and 
.A^tlantic  Ocean. 

Cooper,  6  acres,  Maapeth  and  Morgan  Aves., 
Sharon  and  Olive  Sts. 

Dreamland.  HH  acres.  Coney  l3la.,nd. 

Dyker  Beach,  140  acres,  7th  Ave,. and  Bay  8th  St., 
Cropsey  and  lith  Aves.,  and  Oravcsend  Bay. 

Fort  Greene,  29  acres,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  W^ashington 
Park,  Willoughby  St.,  St.  Edward's  St.  and  Myrtle 
Ave. 

Fort  Haniiiton.  4 '-2  acres.  4th  Aye.,  lOlst  St.,  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave.  and  Shore  Road'. 

Fulton,  2  acres,  Chauncey  ami  Fulton  Sts.,  Stuy- 
vvsant  Ave. 

Highland,  42 '  -j  acres,  Jamaica  Ave.  and  U.  S.  Nat. 
Cctnetery.  Borough  Line,  Reservoir  and  Warwick  St. 
Extension. 

Irving  Sq.,  :)  acres,  Hamburg  and  Knickerbocker 
Aves.,  Halsey  and  Weirlield  Sts. 

Lincoln  Terrace.  VXz  acres.  Eastern  Parkway, 
Buffalo  Ave.,  President  St.  and  Rochester  Ave. 

Linton,  2}4  acres,  Bradford  St.,  Blake,  Dumont 
and  Miller  Aves. 

McCarren,  38  K  acres,  Berry,  Lonmer,  Leonard, 
Bayard  and  12th  Sts. 

McKinley,  8>ij  acres,  Fort  Hamilton  and  7th  Aves. 
and  73d  St. 

McLaughlin.  3M  acres,  Bridge,  Tillary  and  Jay  Sts, 
Prospect,  526  acrea.  Prospect  Park  West,  15th  St., 

PARKS  IN  QUEENS. 


PLAYGROUNDS.  . 
Betsy  Head  Memorial,  lOli  acres,  Llvoniu.  Du- 
mont, HonkinsoQ  Ave.  and  Douglass  St. 

Bushwick,  acres,  Putnam  Ave.,  bet.  Knicker- 
bocker and  Irving  Aves. 

iMcKibbin,  IH  acres,  Seigel,  White  and  McKib- 
bin  Sts.  ,  . 

New  Lots.  2H  acres,  Sackman  St.,  Riverdale, 
Newport  and  Christopher  Aves. 

Parade  Ground,  3'.>H  acres.  Coney  Island,  Park- 
side  and  Caton  Aves. 

Red  Hook,  2^  acres,  Richards,  Verona,  Dwight 
and  Pioneer  Sts. 


Baisley    Pond  Park, 

Jamaica,  80  acres. 
College  Point,  IH  a§res. 
Flushing,  1  acre. 
Forest.Rich'd  H.536  acres. 


Jacob  A.  Riis,  262  ^  acres. 
Kings,     Jamaica,     11 H 
acres. 

Kissena  Lake,  Flushing, 
88  acres. 


Flushing, 


Leavett, 
acres. 
Linden,  Corona, 
Ralney.  L.  I.  City 
Rockaway  Park 

PARKS  IK  RICHMOND. 
Silver  Lake — 170  acres  (60  water);  Port  Richmond.  2  s^rm  Woeterleigh,  Richmoud  Turrii 
Lewis  St.,  2H  acres;  Washington.  Stapleton,  2H  acres. 


:)  acres. 
5  acres, 
(t^ach 


frontage  and  streeifi 
17^  acres. 
Upland,    Jamaica,  rv'j 
acres. 

Wayanda.  2  acres. 


Momimeiits  and  Statues  in  Manhattan, 


MONUMENTS  AND  STATUES  IN  MANHATTAN. 

(Temporary  changes  in  location  of  some  statues  have  hoeu  made  ovfi-.i^  to  subway  constrdction.) 


Arthur.  Chester  A.,  Madison  Square: 
Barthou)!  Statue,  see  "Liberty." 
Bear  and  Faun  Fountain  (Scligman),  MorniD«side 

Park  and  116th  St. 
Beethoven,  bronze  bust,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  15 

feet  high.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall:  unveiled  1884. 
Brownson,  Orestes  A.,  bronze  bust  of,  Riverside 

Park  and  104th  St, 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Bryant  Park,  W.  42d 

St.  and  6th  Ave. 
Burns,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall; 

unveiled  1880. 

BUTTEKFIELD,    GENERAL    DANIEL,  brOJliSe  figure,  OU 

marble  pedestal. 
Carrere,  John  M.-  memorial  to,  Riverside  Drive 
and  09th  St. 

COLUMBUB  MONUMENT,   8th   Ave.   and   59th  St. 

(Columbus  Circle). 
Columbus,  marble  statue,  south  entrance  to  IVIall, 

Central  Park;  unveiled  1892. 
Commerce,  brofize  figure.  Central  Park,  near  the 

8th  Ave,  and  59th  St,  entrance;  unveiled  1865. 
CONKLiNG,  bronze  statue,  Madison  Square  Park, 

cor.  Madison  Ave,  and  23d  St, 
Cooper,  Peter,  statue  opposite  Cooper  Union. 
Cox,  bronze  statue  of  the  statesman  S,  S.  Cox, 

erected  by  the  letter-carriers.  Astor  Place. 
De  Peyster.  Abraham,  statue  in  Bowling  Green. 
DODOE    bronze  stMtue  of  William  E.  Dodge,  at 

Broadway,  6th  Ave.  and  36th  St.:  unveikxi  1885. 
Eagle  and  Prey,  bronze  group,  Centra!  Park,  west 

of  Midi. 

Ericsson,  statue  of  the  inventor,  on  the  Battery. 
Falconer,  The,  Central  Park,  near  VV .  72d  St. 
entrance. 

Faruagut,  bronze  statue,  Madison  Square  Park, 

near  5th  Ave.  and  26th  St. 
Firemen's  Memorl\l  Monument    lOOth  St.  and 

RiN  crslde  Drive. 
Fort  Washington  Monitment,  fort  ^\'aslliIlL'ton 

Ave.  and  183d  St. 
Fountain,  116th  St.  and  Riverside  Drive. 
Franklin,  bronze  statue.  Printing  lIouBe  Square; 

unveiled  1872, 
Garihaldi.    bronze    statue,   Wasliington  Square. 

unveiled  1888, 
Gr.\nt,  Ulysses    S.,  tomb,  Riverside  Drive  and 

123d  St.;  160  feet  high;  dtnlicated  April  27,  1897. 
Greeley,  bronze  statue.  City  Ilali  Parn,  unveiled 

1890. 

Greeley.  Greeley  Square,  33d  St.  and  Broadway, 
Hale,  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  martyr  spy  of 

the  Revolution;  City  Hall  Park,  near  Broadway 

and  Mail  St.  Temporarily  in  City  Hall  Plaza. 
Halleck,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall; 

unveiled  1877. 
Hamilton,  granite  statue  of  Alexander  lla.'niltou. 

Central  Park,  on  the  East  Drive. 
Hancock,  in  Hancock  Square,  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

and  W.  124th  St. 
Hkink,   poet,   Li>rele)   Fountain,   Mott   Ave.  and 

161st  St. 

Holley.  bronze  bust  or  Alexander  HoUey,  Wash- 

mgton  Squaro;  unveiled  1890. 
Hudson,  Henry,  100  foot  shaft,  Spuj'ten  Duyvil. 
Humboldt,  bronze  bust  Central  Park,  near  the  5th 

Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance. 
Hunt,  Richarb  M,,  Memorial,  r)th  Ave.,  opposite 

Lenox  Library, 
Indian  H(jnter,  bronze  figure.  Central  Park,  near 

lower  entrance  to  the  Mall, 
Irving,  bronze  bust,  Bryant  Park,  on  W.  40th  St.; 

unveiled  1866. 
Jack  Philips  Titanic  Memorial.  U.  S.  Barge 

Office. 

Jefferhon  Statue,  City  Hall. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  in  front  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University. 


JOAN  OF  Arc.  Riverside  Drive  and  93d  St. 
L.iFAYi-^TTE,  bronze  statue.  Union  Square,  lower  end 

of  Park;  unveiled  1876. 
I..IRERTY  Enlightening  the  World,  on  Bedloe^'^ 

Island,  in  the  Harbor. 
LINCOLN,  bronze  statue,  Union  Bquare,  southwest 

corner;  unveiled  1868. 
Lowell  Drinking  Fountain,  Bryant  Park, 
Maine,  U.  S.  S„  Memorial,  National  Columbus 

Circle. 

MARTVR3  Monument,  Trinity  Churchyard,  ii^ 
memory  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
died  in  the  British  prison  ships  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 

IslAzziNi.  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  on  the  We&t 
Drive. 

Moore,  bronze  bust  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poei. 
Central  Park,  neiir  the  Pond  and  5th  Ave,  en- 
trance, unveiletl  1880. 

]\IORSE,  bronze  statue  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele 
graph..  Central  Park,  near  5th  Ave,  and  72d  St. 

Obeli.sk",  Central  Park,  near  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art:  brought  frorc  Egypt,  and  erecteti 
1881;  granite  70  feel  long,  and  weighs  200  tons. 

Pulitzer  Fountain.  .")th  .-Vve,  and  59th  St. 

Schiller,  bronze  bust,  Central  Park,  in  the  Ramble; 
unveiled  1859.  — 

SCHURZ,  Carl,  statue,  llGth  St.  and  Mornlngside 
Drive. 

Scott,  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Central 

Park,  on  the  Mall;  unveiled  1872, 
Seo:nth  Regiment,  bronze  figure  of  a  soldier  of 

tbis  regiment,  to  commemorate  its  dead  in  the 

Civil  War,  Central  Park,  on  the  West  Drive, 
Seward,  bronze  statue,  southwest  corner  of  Madison 

Square  Park;  unveiled  1876, 
Shakespeare,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  at  tlie 

lower  end  of  the  Mall:  unveiled  1872. 
Sherman,  (Jenekal,  equestrian  statue,  5th  Ave 

and  ,">9th  St, 

Sigel,  -Franz  bronze  monument,  106th  St.  and 
Riverside  Drive  unveiled  in  October,  1907. 

Sims,  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  INIarion  Sims,  Brj^aiu 
Park,  north  side. 

Soldiers  and  Sailor.s'  Monument,  Riverside 
Dri\e. 

Still  Hunt,  bronze  statue,  Central  P'k,  opp.  70tai  St 
Straus  Memorial,  Broadway  and  lOGth  St. 
Stuyvesant.  marble  effigy  of  Gov,  Peter  Stuyvesant 

in  the  outer  wall  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
The  PiLfjRiM.  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  near  j:. 

72d  St,  entrance. 
Thorwaldsen,  bronze  statue,  59th  St.,  facing  Ot^i 

Tigress  and  Cubh,  bronze  group,  Ceiural  Park, 
near  64  th  St. 

V'ERDi,  statue,  Sherman  Square, 

Verrazzano,  statue,  Battery  Park. 

Washington  and  Lafayette,  bronze  statue,  W. 
114th  St„  Morningside  and  Manhattan  Aves. 

Washington,  bronze  bust.  City  Hall. 

Washington,  bronze  equestrian  statue,  Union 
Square,  southeast  side, 

Washington,  bronze  statue,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sub-Treasury  Building,  Wall  St.;  unveiled  1883. 

Washington  Marble  Arch,  Washington  Square, 
at  the  foot  of  5th  Ave.  There  are  now  two  statue 
of  Washington  on  the  Arch — one  representinjj 
Washington  as  President  and  the  other  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army. 

Water  Gate,  foot  W.  110th  St.,  where  Henry 
Hudson  landed. 

Webb,  Alexander  S.,  bronze  statue  of,  near  ma» 
building.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Webster,  bronze  statue,  Central  Park,  on  the  West 
Di-ive,  near  72d  St. 

Worth,  granite  shaft  in  honor  of  Major-General 
Worth-  U.  S.  A.,  at  Broadway  and  25th  St. 


LAFAYETTE  STATUE  UNVEILED  BY  MARSHAL  JOFFRE, 
In  Brooklyn  the  unveiUng  of  a  bronze  panel  of  Lafayette  on  May  10,  1917,  was  a  historical  occasion 
T^Iarshal  Joffre,  hero  of  the  Maroc,  unveiled  the  statue,  which  was  accepted  for  the  city  by  Mayor  Mitchel 
Former  Premier  Viviani,  who  headed  the  French  Commission  to  the  United  States,  spoke  briefly,  as  di  i 
Marquis  de  Chambrun,  great-g?andson  of  Lafayette.  Others  of  note  present  were  Vice-Admiral  Choche 
prat,  tieorge  T.  Wilson,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Frank  L,  Polk,  Ambassador  Jusserand,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  an  ; 
H.  A.  Watkins.  The  work  cost  S35.000,  the  gift  of  the  Henry  Marteau  estate.  The  sculptor  was  Danle 
Chester  French.  The  monument  consists  of  a  panel  of  bronze  about  12  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  againsf 
which  is  a  figure  of  Lafayette  in  the  uniform  of  a  General  in  the  Continental  Army,  with  a  negro  holding  ht^ 
horse's  head.    The  panel  rests  against  a  structure  of  granite  of  Itahan  Renaissance  design. 
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New  York  City—The  Water  Sup]}ly, 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(For  The  Almanac;  by  Menitt  H.  Smith,  Chief  Engineer.) 

Manhattan  and  Bronx — The  Boroughs  of  Ivlaahattan  and  Bronx,  prior  to  the  introduction  Of  CaisMH 
water,  were  supplied  entirely  from  tlie  Crotou  watersshed  and  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed,  the 
latter  being  now  part  of  the  Catskill  system.  Croton  water  was  first  introduced  in  1842.  Water  from  the 
Bronx  River  was  introduced  in  1S54,  and  from  the  BjTam  River  in  1S96.  The  Croton  watershed  furnishes 
about  half  of  the  present  supply  for  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  the  other  lialf  being  supplied  from  the  Esoptis 
watershed.  The  Esopus  watershed  in  the  Catskills,  from  which  the  Catskill  supply  is  obtained,  has  an  area 
of  257  square  miles.  The  water  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  coliec  ted  in  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  aljout 
fourteen  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  N.  Y„  and  about  ninety-two  miles  from  the  northern  city 
boundary.  The  available  supply  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  increased  by  the  rainfall  and  run  off  on  some 
twenty-two  square  miles  of  watershed  (the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed)  tributary  to  Kensico  Reservoir, 
wliich  lies  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  northern  city  boundary,  l^'nder 
average  rainfall  and  run-off  conditions  the  available  supply  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  37  5,000,000  gallons 
daily,  and  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed  about  20,000,000  gallons  daily,  making  the  total  available 
supply  of  water  from  the  Catskill  system,  395,000,000  gallons  daily;  the  safe  minimum  yield  from  these  two 
sheds  is  315,000,000  gallons  daily. 

The  Croton  watershed,  which  lies  some  22  miles  north  of  the  city  line,  has  an  area  of  375  square  miles 
and  a  safe  minimum  yield  of  336,000,000  gallons  daily.  Under  average  rainfall  and  run-off  conditions  the 
yield  of  this  shed  is  400,000. 000  gallons  daily.  The  water  from  the  Croton  watershed  is  collected  in  twelve 
reservoirs  and  six  lakes  and  ponds. 

Brooklyn — The  Esopus  watershed  furnishes  the  entire  supply  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Flatbush  W^ater  Works  Company,  a  private 
water  company,  the  source  of  supply  being  ground  water  collected  from  driven  wells.  The  supply  from 
the  old  Brooklyn  system,  which  yielded  about  150,000,000  gallons,  and  which  is  now  held  in  reserve,  was 
obtained  from  driven  wells,  infiltration  galleries,  and  small  streams,  south  sliore  of  Long  Island.  ThiJi  supply 
was  iirst  introduced  in  1859. 

Queens — The  city  supplies  only  the  Ilrst  and  Third  Wards  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  The  Esopus 
watershed  furnishes  the  entire  present  supply  to  these  wards.  The  first  Ward  was  formerly  supplied  from 
the  Brooklyn  system,  supplemented  by  a  small  amount  derived  from  the  municipal  driven  well  pumping 
stations  in  the  First  and  Third  Wai'ds.  The  Third  Vv'ard  was  supplied  by  two  pumping  stations,  now  held  ^ 
in  reserve,  one  station  drawing  its  supply  from  driven  wells  and  the  other  obtaining  about  half  its  supply^ 
from  wells  nud  one-half  from  a  small  lake,  the  water  being  filtered.  The  combined  yield  of  the  two  plants 
is  about  6,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  Second,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Wards,  Queens,  are  supplied  by  private 
water  companies,  the  source  of  supply  being  entirely  ground  waters,  collected  by  means  of  driven  well?. 
There  are  four  of  these  private  companies,  v[ith  two  others  serving  special  customers. 

Richmond — The  Borough  of  Richmond  is  supplied  from  the  Esopus  watershed,  supplemented  by  a 
small  amount  (about  7,000,000  gallons  daily),  derived  from  wells  pumped  at  two  stations.  Silver  Lake 
Reservoir,  the  terminal  reservoir,  for  the  Catskill  system,  is  located  in  this  borough. 

WATER  CONSUMPTION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Note. — Catskill  water  was  introduced  into  the  city  in  1917.  Before  that,  the  supply  in  Manhiitr^iu. 
and  the  Bronx  was  drawn  from  the  Croton  Watershed,  with  a  little  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  water.-heds: 
the  supply  in  Queens  and  Richmond  was  drawn  from  local  Long  Island  sources;  and  Brooldyn  got  most  of 
its  water  from  welLs,  ponds,  and  springs  out  on  Long  Island,  in  Southern  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties.  Private 
water  companies  still  supply  water  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

The  figures  show  daily  consumption,  in  gallons. 


Year. 


1898. . 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902 . . 
1903.. 
1904. . 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907. , 
1908. . 
1909 . 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Manhattan 
and  Bronx. 


226,000,000 
246,000,000 
267,000,000 
272,000,000 
280,000,000 
285,000,000 
299,000,000 
316,000,000 
325,000,000 
330,000,000 
327,000,000 
323,000,000 
331,000,000 
298,000,000 
303,000,000 
314,000,000 
347,000,000 
341,000,000 
365,000,000 
373,800,000 
413.300,000 
417,400,000 


Brooklyn. 


93,600,000 
95,900,000 
85,600,000 
96,700.000 
100,300,000 
104,800,000 
113,100,000 
119,200,000 
127,100,000 
135,600,000 
140,600,000 
136,500,000 
143,100,000 
140,300,000 
142,000,000 
124,300,000 
134,300,000 
128,800,000 
136,500,000 
140,300,000 
170,000,000 
168,600.000 


Queens. 


4,800,000 
7,700,000 
7,700,000 
7,700,000 
7,700,000 
7,700,000 
8,900,000 
9,000,00.0 
9,500,000 
11,600,000 
12,200,000 
12.400,000 
12.600,000 
13,400,000 
14,200,000 
13,600,000 
14,800,000 
13,000,000 
12,700,000 
18,500,000 
16.200,000 
15,900,000 


Richmond. 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
8,700.000 
8,9()0,000 
9,500,000 
10,200,000 
11, 600, (XX) 
11,700,000 
11,-500,000 
12,500,000 
12,400,000 
15,500,000 
17,000,000 


Private  Com-  Total,  Including 
panies,  All  Privare 
Boroughs.  Companies. 


23,600,000 
24,000,000 
22,000,000 
23,600,000 
24,100,000 
25,700,000 
27,900,000 
29.000,000 
33.400.000 
:v<.600,000 
;-?>s.tHK).000 
32,100,000 
32,900,000 
33,200.000 
35,600.000 
35,500,000 
36,900.000 
34.600,000 
39,300,000 
39,600,000 
43,400,000 
41,300,000 


495,200,  rK) 

513,000.  ) 

518.600. 500 

512.700.' niO 

528,500,000 

494,4f)0,O0O 

505,000,000 

499,000.OO«i 

544,700.000 

528,900.000 

56G,000.CHH) 

584.600.tK)0 

658,400,000 

660,200,000 


The  figures  by  l)oroughs  show  only  daily  consumption  of  city  water.  The  "total"  column  shows  daily 
city  -water  consumption  plus  consumption  of  water  of  private  companies'.  In  1919,  for  example,  the  total 
daily  consumption  in  Brookb^l,  including  private  water,  was  181,600,000  gallons;  in  Queens,  44,200,000 
gallons.    Private  companies  supplied  13,000,000  gallons  in  Brooldyn,  and  28,300,000  in  Queens. 

MANHATTAN  ANO  BRONX  WATER  CONSUMPTION,   1868-1897  (City  Water). 


Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

1868.. . 
1869.. . 
1870. . . 
1871. . . 
1872. . . 
1873. . . 

Gallons. 
68,000,000 
67,000,000 
70,000,000 
72,000,000 
75,000,000 
81,000.000 

1874. . . 
1875. . . 
1876. . . 
1877. . . 
1878. . . 
1879. . . 

Gallons. 
84,000,000 
86,000,000 
81,000,000 
80,000,000 
84,000,000 
84,000,000 

1880. . . 
1881. . . 
1882. . . 
1883., . 
1884. . . 
1885. . . 

Gallons. 
83,000,000 
83.000,000 
85,000,000 
85,000,000 
94,000,000 
95.000,000  1 

1886. . . 
1887. . . 
1888. . . 
1889. . . 
1890. . . 
1891 

Jnllans. 
99,000,000 
99,000,000 
103.000,000 
103,000,000 
119,000,000 
1.53,000,000 

1892.. . 
1893.. . 
1894... 
1895. . . 
1896... 
1897. . . 

Gallons. 
163,000,000 
,175,0(K),00O 
176,000,000 
180,000,000 
201,000,000 
212,0(X).000 

/ 
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OTHER  DATA  ON  THE  WATER  SUPPLY, 

The  new  CatskiU  Mountain  water  supply  is  a  gravity  sj'Stem.  For  New  York  €ity'8  Catskill  IMouii- 
tain  water  system  there  are  two  contiguous  drainage  areas,  or  watersheds,  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains  lying  between  elghty-flve  and  125  miles  from  New  York.  The  Schoharie  water- 
shed has  an  area  of  314  square  miles.  Esopus  has  an  area  of  257  square  miles.  These  two  watersheds  have 
a  total  area  of  571  square  miles,  from  which  more  than  500  million  gallons  of  water  dally  can  surely  bo 
drawn  throughout  each  year.  Along  the  aqueduct  provisions  have  been  made  for  storing  a  large  quantit\' 
of  water.  From  the  Ashokan  reservoir  it  is  almost  a  three-days'  journey  for  the  water  to  flow  through  tho 
aqueduct  to  the  Silver  Lake  terminal  reservoir  on  Staten  Island. 

For  BurveyB,  real  estate,  construction,  engineering  and  general  supervision,  and  all  other  items  except 
interest  on  the  bonds,  the  total  cost  of  the  completed  Gatskill  system  will  be  about  3177,000,000,  of  which 
$22,000,000  is  for  the  Schoharie  works.. 

Ashokan  reservoir,  about  fourteen  miles  west 'of  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$30,000,000.  Tlie  water  which  the  reservoir  holds  would  cover  all  Manhattan  Island  to  a  depth  of  thirt.\ 
feet:  the  area  of  its  surface  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Manhattan  below  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street.  Thf 
water  surface  of  the  west  basin  when  full  is  at  an  elevation  of  590  feet  above  moan  tide  in  New^Yori 
Harbor. 

Kensico  reservoir,  cast  of  the  Hudson,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  contains  enough  Catskiii 
water  to  supply  New  York  several  months  if  carefully  husbanded.  It  acts  as  a  storage  reservoir.  This  reser- 
voir is  formed  by  the  Ken.sico  dam  across  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  River,  about  three  miles  north  of  Whitf 
Plaints  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Hill  View  reservoir.  The  total  cost  of  Kensico  reservoir  was  about 
$13,500,000.    It  is  355  feet  above  tidewater. 

Hill  View  reservoir  is  located  in  the  City  of  Youkers,  just  north  of  the  New  York  City  line,  and  fif 
teen  miles  south  of  Kensico  reservoir.  Its  function  is  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  use  of  water  in 
the  city  as  It  varies  from  hour  to  hour  and  the  steady  flow  in  the  aqueducc.  It  is  an  uncovered,  artificial 
reservoir  of  the  earth  embankment  type.  It  holds  900,000,000  gallons  of  water,  with  a  depth  of  36 H  feet, 
and  has  a  water  surface  of  90  acres.  The  total  cosr  of  Hill  View  reservoir  wdS  about  $4,700,000.  It  wa?^ 
first  filled  December  29,  1915.    It  is  295  feet  above  tidewater 

The  Hudson  River  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  tunnel  wholly  in  granitic  rock,  at  a  depth  of  1,114  feet 
below  sea  level,  between  a  shaft  at  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  we^t  bank  and  another  shaft  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  at  Breakneck  Mountain. 

At  the  Ashokan  reservoir,  and  also  at  Kensico  reservoir,  aerators  have  been  built.  The  aerators  are 
substantially  alike  and  are  great  fountain  basins,  approximately  500  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide,  each  con- 
taining about  1,600  nozzles,  through  which  jets  of  water  are  thrown  vertically  into  the  air.  permitting 
thorough  admixture  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  removal  of  undesirable  gases  and  other  matters 
causing  tastes  and  odors.  v 

Within  the  screen  chamber  dowa  stream  from  Kensico  reservoir  chlorine  is  introduced  Into  the  water 
flowing  in  the  aqueduct  for  the  destruction  of  germ  life.  The  gas  is  delivered  at  the  chamber  compressed 
to  a  liquid  state  in  steel  containers  holding  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Chlorine  is  used  to  insure  the  prac- 
tical sterilization  of  the  water  before  it  goes  to  the  city  and  is  wholly  neutralized  or  dissipated  before  the 
water  reaches  the  distribution  pipes. 

From  Hill  View  reservoir,  Catskiii  water  is  delivered  into  the  five  boroughs  by  a  circular  tunnel  in 
solid  rock  reducing  in  diameter  from  15  lo  14,  13,- 12,  and  11  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  eighteen 
miles.  From  two  terminal  shafts  in  Brooklyn,  steel  and  cast  iron  pipe  lines  extend  into  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond. A  36-lnch  flexible-iointed,  cast  iron  pipe,  buried  in  a  trench  in  the  harbor  bottom,  has  been  lai(i 
across  the  Narrows  to  the  Staten  I.sland  shore,  whence  a  48-inch  cast  iron  pipe  extends  to  the  Silver  Lak( 
reservoir,  holding  435,000,000  gallons.  The  total  length  of  this  delivery-system  is  over  thirty-four  miles 
The  tunnel  is  at  depths  of  200  to  750  feet  below  the  street  surface,  thus  avoiding  interference  with  streets 
buildings,  subways,  sewers  and  pipes.  These  depths  are  necessary,  also,  to  secure  a  substantial  rock  covering 
to  withstand  the  bursting  pressure  of  the  water  inside  and  afford  the  requisite  watertightness.  The  water- 
way of  the  tunnel  is  lined  throughout  with  Portland  cement  concrete. 

T,he  city  tunnel,  which  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  for  carrying  water  under  pressure,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  was  constructed  from  twenty-five  shafts,  including  the  downtake  shaft  at  Hill  View  reser- 
voir, about  4,000  feet  apart,  located  in  parks  and  other  olaces  where  they  Interfered  very  little  with 
traflSc.  Through  twenty-two  of  these  shafts  the  water  is  delivered  into  the  street  mains.  These  connection.^ 
from  the  tunnel  to  the  mains  are  made  by  means  of  vertical  riveted  steel  pipes  (called  risers)  embedded 
in  concrete  in  the  upper  parr  of  each  shaft  and  lined  with  concrete  to  prevent  corrosion  inside.  Concrete 
fills  all  spaces  mitside  the  risers,  sealing  the  shafts  against  tlie  escape  of  water  excepting  through  the  pipes. 
Provision  Is  made  at  Shaft  11  in  Morningslde  Park  and  at  Shaft  21  on  the  shore  of  the  East  River,  at  Clin- 
ton and  South  Streets.  Manhattan,  for  unwatering  the  tunnel,  whenever  necessary,  for  inspection,  clean- 
ing or  repairs.  Unusual  features  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  tunnel  are  the  bronze  riser  valves 
in  the  shafts.  The  former  are  located  about  100  feet  below  the  top  of  sound  rock  and  are  designed  to  close 
automatically  in  case  of  an  important  break  in  the  valve  chamber  or  in  the  street  mains.  They  can  also  be 
closed  by  hand  from  within  the  chambers  at  the  shaft  tops. 

The  cost  of  the  portions  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  Within  the  city  limits.  Including  the  tunnel,  pipe  lines, 
appurtenances  and  Silver  Lake  re^servoir.  was  about  $26,400,000. 

The  terminal  Silver  Lake  reservoir  for  the  Catskill  water  system,  located  on  Staten  Island,  is  about 
2,400  feet  long  and  1,500  feet  wide.    It  holds  435.000,000  gallons,  and  la  228  feet  above  tidewater. 

GIVING  NEW  YORK  CITY  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

High  Pressure  Fire  Service  Si/stei7i — The  high  pressure  fire  service  system  in  ^fanhattan  is  bounded  by 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  Madison  Avenue,  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Lexington  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street,  Third 
Avenue,  Bowery,  Houston  Street,  East  River,  BaMery  North  River.  There  are  two  pumping  stations — 
Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  and  Ohver  and  South  Streets.  E:ach  station  has  six  electrically  driven  cen- 
trifugal pumps  Either  fresh  or  salt  water  may  bo  used.  Each  pump  can  deliver  3,000  gallons  a  minute. 
The  combined  capacity  of  the  two  stations  is  equal  to  about  fifty  fire  engines.  The  distributing  system  con- 
sists of  128  miles  of  mains,  eight  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  2,750  four-nozzle  hydrants 
There  are  approximately  696  telephones  communicating  with  Fire  Department  headquarters  and  with 
the  main  and  subsidiary  stations  of  the  New  York  Edisoa  Company,  from  which  the  necessary  electric 
power  is  obtained.   The  present  system  cost  about  S  ), 380,000- 

In  Brooklyn  there  are  two  high  pressure  fire  service  systems.  The  one  for  the  business  and  manufac- 
turing districts  is  bounded  by  the  Navy  Yard,  St.  Edward's  Street,  St.  Felix  Street,  Fort  Greene  Place,  Fifth 
Avenue,  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  the  water  front,  covering  an  area 
of  4.8  square  miles.  The  supply  is  furnished  by  two  stations,  one  located  at  the  foot  of  Joralemon  Street, 
and  the  reserve  at  Willoughby  and  St.  Edward's  Streets.  Both  draw  their  supply  from  the  Ridgewood 
mains.  The  main  station  is  connected  to  the  East  River.  The  pumps  are  electrically  operated  in  both  sta- 
tions, and  have  a  combined  rated  capacity  of  24,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  distributing  system  consists 
of  about  forty-five  miles  of  mains,  eiglit  to  tw-nty  inch  s  ia  diameter. 

The  Coney  Island  high  pressure  s\'^tera  protects  an  ar^a  of  470  acres.  The  pumping  station  is  located 
at  West  Twelfth  Street  and  Coney  Island  Creek.  The  total  capacity  Is  4,500  gallons  per  minute.  The  water 
is  distributed  through  six  miles  of  mains. 
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NEW   YORK  CITY  WEATHER  RECORDS  FOR  1919. 

(Compiled  under  the  direction  ot  James  H  Sc^rr,  United  States  Meteorologist.) 
DAILY   PRECIPITATION.    1919.  AT  NEW  YORK. 


 . 

Qi 

1  April 

>> 

1  June. 

1  July. 

1  Aug. 

1  Sept. 

4^ 

\J 

1  Nov. 

I.  .  .  . 
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T 

77 

1.7 
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2  
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T 

.30 
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.09 

3  

.38 
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4  
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m 

T. 

t' 

'M 

5  
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14 

T. 
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6  
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.08 
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7  
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>' '  ' 

T. 

.38 

T. 
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9  
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T. 

T 

-.77 
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.15 

T. 
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10  
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!45 
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11.... 
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T. 
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!36 
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12.... 

T 

.08 

T 
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.47 

.12 

13.... 

07 
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14  

T. 

.82 

.'05 

.64 

!78 

15  

.32 

.05 
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T 

T 

Iv 

f  ' 

T. 

16.-.. 

.30 

1.3 

.25 

.22 

17.... 

T*. 

.02 

!66 

T. 

!38 

Day. 


18. , . . 
19.... 

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27. . . . 

28  

29  

30  

31 ...  . 


Total  3.3 


.09 


.05 


7.7 


3.6 


"T,"  trace  less  than  .01  inch. 


DAILY  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURE.  1919.  AT 

DAILY  MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE.  1919.  AT 
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Xew  York  Cily  WealJier  Recorch— Continued, 


MONTHLY  AND  ANNUAL  MEAN  TEMPERATUREfcJ  AT  NEW  YORK  BINCE  1872. 


Y  EAR. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

 A  ^ 

An  uu 

lo7'J .  .  •  . 

29. 

4 

30  3 

28  9 

47 

.3 

61  1 

70 

6 

76.0 

75 

.5 

65 

.2 

55 

.3 

40.4 

27 

,4 

50. 0 

lo/o . . < . 

28. 

1 

28 '  8 

35 . 6 

45.7 

56  *  0 

^8 

'g 

73 

.5 

71 

.4 

64 

.9 

56 

.3 

37 

.3 

36 

.3 

50.2 

1 874 .... 

34. 

5 

31  4 

38*0 

41 

.3 

58  2 

70 

0 

73 

.6 

70 

6 

68 

.1 

55 

.1 

42 

.8 

33 

.8 

51 .4 

1875. . . . 

25 

3 

23  2 

32  6 

•  42 

.6 

68  5 

67 

5 

72 

7 

71 

9 

64.4 

62 

.3 

38 

.9 

33 

.0 

48 . 6 

1876 

33. 

9 

31 '.  8 

35 '  2 

46 

.  1 

58  0 

70 

7 

76 

4 

72 

.5 

61 

8 

49 

'7 

44 

.5 

25 

'  1 

50 . 5 

1877  *  i " 

27 

6 

35 '  6 

36  6 

48 

.0 

59  0 

68 

8 

73 

8 

74.3 

66 

2 

56 

.6 

46 

.5 

39 

.3 

62 . 6 

1878. 

32. 

1 

34^6 

43. 8 

52 

7 

58  *  2 

65 

8 

74 

6 

72 

9 

67 

0 

57 

4 

43 

.6 

32 

.4 

1879* • • i 

26. 

8 

27 . 6 

38*.  4 

45 

.9 

60 '.  8 

68 

8 

73 

.1 

70 

9 

63 

2 

59 

8 

43 

.1 

37 

'3 

51 .3 

1880  ... 

39. 

8 

36*  3 

35  7 

48 

7 

64 '  8 

70 

7 

73 

.2 

70 

7 

65 

7 

63 

8 

39 

.7 

27 

7 

1881 .,\\ 

25.8 

29!  5 

36 . 9 

46 

.0 

60  2 

64 

2 

72 

6 

73 

1 

.72 

59 

1 

46 

.3 

40 

7 

52  2 

1882  . « . 

30.5 

35!  6 

39  is 

46 

1 

63  5 

68 

2 

73 

8 

71 

7 

66 

9 

68 

^ 

41 

7 

32 

2 

61 . 5 

1883  .  \ . 

27.8 

31  !4 

33 !  6 

46 

.6 

59 '.  1 

69 

5 

73 

3 

70 

8 

63 

1 

53 

7 

45 

0 

33 

7 

50  6 

1884. . 

26.2 

35.*  1 

37 !  5 

47 

.6 

58  8 

68 

7 

70 

1 

71 

5 

69 

6 

56 

1 

43 

2 

34 

6 

I885! ! . ! 

29.2 

23 '.  1 

29  ]  7 

47 

7 

56!  2 

67 

3 

74 

2 

70 

8 

64 

1 

54 

5 

44 

8 

36 

0 

49  8 

1886 . . . • 

28.5 

28. 5 

36^9 

50 

3 

58 '.  5 

65 

72 

9 

71 

0 

67 

1 

56 

5 

45 

3 

30 

8 

51  0 

1887  ... 

30.1 

33.7 

34.3 

47 

7 

62 . 9 

68 

2 

76 

7 

71 

4 

63 

1 

54 

7 

43 

7 

36 

1 

1888'. ! !  \ 

26. 

0 

31  '.^ 

32  .'9 

48 

4 

69  \  3 

71 

8 

72 

6 

74 

8 

66.2 

51 

2 

46 

8 

36 

0 

51  *  5 

1889. 

37.6 

28 '.  0 

41 '.  5 

51 

6 

62 !  0 

70 

^ 

73 

5 

71 

6J3 

8 

62 

0 

46 

9 

41 

4 

53 '  5 

1890 

40. 

40 '.  4 

37 '  5 

51 

0 

60 '  6 

70 

4 

73 

4 

72 

3 

66 

8 

55 

5 

45 

9 

31 

4 

1891 .... 

34.7 

37 , 5 

3718 

52 

0 

69  ".9 

69 

6 

70 

8 

73 

6 

70 

1 

54 

2 

43 

8 

41 

8 

ii.'i 

1892 

30. 

3 

33 . 0 

34  6 

49 

9 

69  4 

72 

0 

74 

8 

73 

9 

66 

0 

65 

4 

42 

6 

31 

3 

61  9 

1893 .\\\ 

23. 

3 

29!  6 

36^2 

47 

8 

69 !  0 

69 

4 

74 

8 

74 

4 

64 

4 

57 

6 

44 

2 

35 

1 

51  3 

1894 

34.6 

29!  6 

44 !  5 

49 

6 

60  8 

70 

6 

76 

1 

72 

8 

69 

8 

67 

2 

42 

2 

36 

8 

63  *  7 

I895"  '.  \ '. 

30.1 

25^2 

36^4 

47 

7 

59 » 4 

70 

0 

70 

8 

73 

8 

69 

7 

61 

0 

46 

0 

36 

9 

51  '4 

1896 .... 

27. 

6 

30!  2 

32 . 1 

50 

4 

63  8 

66 

5 

73 

4 

73.0 

64 

8 

51 

9 

48 

0 

32 

1 

51  2 

1897! ! .  ! 

29.4 

32!  6 

39.2 

48 

6 

59 '.  3 

65 

2 

72 

8 

71 

0 

6,!r:4 

56 

3 

44 

1 

35 

8^ 

51  ^6 

1898 .... 

32. 

2 

33  *o 

43 . 7 

46 

8 

66 . 6 

68 

9 

74 

1 

74 

3 

68 

9 

57 

6 

44 

6 

34 

4 

52 .9 

1899 !  .*  .  '. 

30. 

8 

26^9 

38 . 4 

49 

6 

61.0 

72 

2 

73 

8 

73 

6 

65 

2 

68 

2 

45 

4 

36 

4 

52 !  6 

1900! ! ! ! 

33. 

2 

31 .6 

35 '.  0 

51 

1 

60 !  8 

71 

4 

76 

4 

76 

8 

70 

8 

60 

8 

48 

7 

35 

2 

54*3 

1901  ! . . 

31. 

5 

25 '.  6 

38 '.  6 

49 

4 

58  6 

71 

4 

78 

1 

75 

6 

68 

4 

56 

0 

39 

7 

34 

4 

62  3 

1902  WW 

29. 

2 

28^5 

44 .0 

50 

6 

60 . 2 

68 

2 

73 

6 

71 

4 

65 

9 

56 

9 

60 

0 

32 

2 

62 !  6 

1903 ! ! ! ! 

30. 

6 

34.4 

47 . 5 

52 

2 

64 !  1 

64 

0 

74 

2 

69 

2 

65 

4 

66 

6 

41 

4 

30 

1 

62  5 

1904 

24.1 

25  0 

36  4 

46 

4 

63  *  6 

69 

2 

4  0 

72 

2 

65 

9 

63 

3 

41 

28 

2 

49  9 

27.5 
37.3 

24^0 

40.0 
34.9 

49 
51 

8 

60.5 
61.8 

68 

8 

75 
74 

4 

72 

2 

06 
70 

8 

66 

9 
1 

43 
44 

8 

37 
32 

7 

62.0 
53.6 

1906  

31.2 

7 

71 

5 

8 

75 

3 

2 

56 

9 

7 

1907  

32.2 

24.4 

40.8 

45 

0 

55 . 3 

06 

2 

74 

8 

72 

0 

67 

8 

52 

5 

45 

2 

37 

8 

51.2 

1908  

32. 

0 

28. 1 

41.4 

50 

6 

61.3 

71 

6 

76 

8 

72 
71 

67 

8 

59 

6 

44 

7 

35 

2 

53.5 

1909  

33. 

2 

37.3 

38.3 

49 

5 

60.4 

70 

5 

73 

4 

6 

65 

6 

53 

2 

47 

7 

31 

4 

62.7 

1910  

32.4 

31  .4 

44.7 

54 

0 

60.2 

68 

0 

77 

8 

72 

2 

68 

4 

58 

2 

41 

6 

28 

0 

53.1 

1911  

34. 

8 

31.4 

37.6 

48 

2 

63.6 

68 

3 

76 

0 

71 

8 

66 

6 

55 

6 

41 

4 

39 

2 

62.9 

1912  

23.5 

28.4 

36.8 

49 

0 

60.7 

68 

4 

74 
75 

0 

70.7 

65 

9 

.58 

46 

6 

38 

5 

51.8 

1913  

40. 

0 

30.9 

44.0 

51 

0 

60.2 

69 

2 

0 

72 

7 

64 

6 

58 

2 

46 

9 

38 

8 

54.3 

1914  

31.4 

25.3 

35.8 

46 

6 

63 . 6 

67 

6 

71 

1 

73 

7 

66 

2 

59 

0 

44 

0 

31 

5 

51.3 

1915. . . . 

34.1 

35.2 

36.4 

53 

4 

57.7 

66 

6 

72 

5 

70 

4 

69 

0 

56 

7 

45 

4 

33 

5 

52.6 

1916  

35. 

4 

27.7 

32 . 2 

47. 

1 

59.8 

64 

2 

73 

8 

73 

6 

66 

0 

57 

2 

44 

8 

33 

8 

51.3 

1917..  .  . 

32. 

4 

27.8 

38.7 

47. 

2 

53.2 

68 

3 

74 

1 

74 

6 

63 

0 

52 

0 

41 

2 

25 

0 

49.8 

1918  

21. 

6 

29.6 

41.2 

49. 

8 

64.0 

4 

72 

7 

74 

8 

62 

8 

68 

6 

45 

7 

39 

0 

62.2 

1919  

35.2 

34.7 

42.0 

48 

8 

61.0 

II 

7 

74 

0 

70 

' 

66 

5 

68 

4 

44 

4 

30 

0 

61.5 

Means 

30.9 

30.6 

.37.9  1 

48. 

7 

.59.9 

68.8 

74 

0 

72 

6  I 

66 

3 

55 

9 

44 

0 

34 

0 

52.0 

SNOW-COVERED  GROUND  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1894, 
0.1  inch  or  more  including  sleet  at  8  P.  M.    Monthly,  total  number  of  days  and  maximum  depth 
(inches)     Seasonal,  total  ntimber  of  days  and  maximum  number  of  consecutive  days. 


Oct. 

NOV. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fed. 

March. 

APRIL. 

Season. 

Sl-.ASON, 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Cons. 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

Deth 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

Days 

1894-95  

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5.5 

13 

4.7 

26 

9.9 

4 

2.6 

0 

0 

49 

29 

189.5-96.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2.0 

14 

2.4 

20 

14.1 

2 

1.7 

44 

15 

1896-97  

0 

0 

1 

2.6 

21 

7.8 

13 

10.0 

14 

6.6 

2 

0.6 

0 

0 

51 

18 

1897-98.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2.0 

8 

5.2 

10 

6.0 

1 

0.5 

2 

2.5 

26 

16 

1 898-99  

0 

0 

7 

9.8 

11 

8.2 

5 

4.8 

22 

24.0 

3 

5.0 

0 

0 

48 

19 

1899-00  

0 

0 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

3 

0.3 

7 

■  9.8 

5 

6.0 

0 

0 

15 

5 

1900-01  

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0.3 

4 

2.0 

17 

2.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

18 

1901-02  

0 

0 

1 

0.5 

8 

0.8 

13 

5.5 

25 

9.3 

5 

6.7 

0 

0 

62 

17 

!  902-03  

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4.7 

6 

4.8 

13 

9.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

13 

1 903-04  

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3.6 

26 

8.8 

14 

4.1 

3 

0.8 

0 

0 

56 

29 

1904-05  

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

11.8 

14 

9.0 

28 

8.5 

17 

2.0 

0 

0 

86 

53 

1905-06 .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2.0 

5 

3.8 

13 

8.0 

0 

0 

24 

13 

1906-07  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.1 

10 

5.8 

28 

11.2 

16 

7.1 

2 

4.8 

57 

50 

1907-08  

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2.1 

9 

€.6 

18 

4.2 

2 

2.3 

0 

0 

36 

23 

1908-09  

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3.1 

13 

3.6 

6 

3.2 

4 

3.3 

0 

0 

31 

10 

1909-10. .  .  . 

0 

0 

2 

1.3 

7 

9.8 

22 

10.4 

5 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

27 

1910-11  

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

7.0 

4 

1.0 

15 

5.0 

2 

1.2 

0 

0 

39 

18 

1911-12  

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6.0 

16 

2.9 

5 

1.4 

3 

1.3 

0 

0 

29 

8 

1912-13  

0 

0 

1 

0.5 

6 

11.0 

0 

0 

6 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1913-14  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.2 

3 

0.4 

18 

12.0 

15 

13.0 

0 

0 

37 

30 

1914-15  

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0.4 

2 

0.9 

4 

3.4 

4 

5.6 

3 

9.0 

18 

4 

1015-16.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5.0 

3 

0.3 

23 

5.3 

23 

10.6 

2 

1.0 

62 

23 

1916-17.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12.0 

8 

1.3 

7 

:i .  6 

11 

6.5 

1 

1.4 

34 

11 

1917-18  

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

6.0 

25 

6.8 

14 

4.4 

1 

0.1 

2 

1.5 

63 

26 

i018-19  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

3 

1.0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Means.  .  . 

0 

t 

8 

9 

14 

6 

1 

38 

t  Less  than  one. 


New  York  City  Weather  Records— Continued. 


EXTREMES  OF  PRESSURE  AND  TEMPERATURE  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1872. 


Januury  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  


High- 
est. 

Date. 

Lowest. 

Date. 

30 . 92 

2,  1899 

28 

61 

3.  1913 

30 . 94 

5,  18S7 

28 

98 

26,  1918 

30.95 

IS,  1913 

28 

38 

1,  1914 

30 . 68 

13,  1911a 

29 

14 

2.  1884 

30.52 

18.  19146 

29 

13 

4.  1893 

30.55  • 

2.  1883 

29 

34 

26,  1902 

30.51 

21,  1892 

29 

46 

3,  1909 

30.44 

19.  1918 

29 

28 

24.  1893 

30.61 

7,  1888 

29 

34 

23;  1885 

30.66, 

17,  1883 

29 

15 

10,  1894 

30.80 

19,  1891 

28 

70 

13.  1904 

30.93 

28,  1«96 

28 

97 

26,  1909 

Temperatube. 


Ivlaxi- 
mum. 


78 
91 
95 
97 
99 
102 
100 
88 
74 
68 


Date. 


12,  1890 

5,  1890 

30,  1910 
27,  1915 

31,  1896 

6,  1899 
3,  1898 

7,  1918 
7,  1S81 
1,  1881d 
1,  1882 e 

23.  1891 


Mini- 
mum, 


Dau'. 


10.  1H7.> 
5,  1918 
5,  1872 
5.  187} 

1,  18S(\^ 

2.  1907 
15.  1873 
27,  18S5 

30,  1912 

31,  1917 
30,  1875 
30,  19 i 7 


(a)  Also  in  1895,  12th  day.  {b)  Also  in  1903,  2d  day.  {d)  Also  in  1879,  16th  day. 
12th  day.    (J)  Also  in  1876.  1st  day, 

WIND  VELOCITY  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1898. 
 (Highest  jg  miles  per  hour,  direction  and  date.) 


m  Also  in  1909. 


Month. 


January. . 
February . 
March .  . . 

April  

May  

Jmie  


Max. 
Veloc'y 

Direc- 
tion. 

Day. 

Year. 

86 

sw 

3 

1913 

96 

sw 

22 

1912 

92 

nw 

28 

1919 

84 

DW 

23 

1912 

90 

nw 

27 

1914 

f  72 

itw 

8 

1902 

1  72 

n 

16 

1911 

Month, 


ruly  

August.  .  .  . 
September . 

October . . . 
November . 
December . 


Max. 
Veloc'y 

Direc- 
tion. 

Day. 

Year. 

88 

nw 

23 

19  U 

76 

nw 

12 

1900 

j  72 

sw 

7 

189S 

1  72 

nw 

26 

1915 

76 

nw 

16 

1900 

76 

w 

21 

1900 

90 

nw 

26 

191  r. 

EXTREMES  OF  PRECIPITATION  AND  SNOWFALL  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1884. 


Month 

Precipitation. 

Snowfall,.* 

Month 

PRECiPITATION. 

SJVrOV/FALL.* 

Greatest 
in24Hrs. 

Day. 

Year. 

Greatest 
in24Hrs. 

Day. 

Year. 

Greatest 
in  24  Hrs. 

Pay. 

Year. 

G^eatcst 
in  24  Hrs. 

Day. 

Y 

Jan  

Feb . . . 
March . 
April .  . 
May. .  . 
June. .  . 

2.48 
3.25 
3 . 60 
3.72 
4.  17 
3 . 88 

8-9 
11-12 

25-26 
5-6 
7-8 

14-15 

1884 
1886 
1876 
]S86 
1908 
1917 

13.1 
17.8 
10.5 
10.2 
T. 

0 

14 
17-18 
12 
3-4 
6 

1910 
1893 
1888 
1915 
1891 

July. . . 
Aug ,  . 
. Sept . . . 
Oct .... 
Nov. .  . 
Dec.  .  . 

3.80 

5.05 

6.17 

9.40 

3.02  . 

2.93 

26 

16-17 
23 
8-9 
15-16 
1.3-14 

1872 
1909 
1882 
1903 
1892 
1909 

0 
0 
0 

T 
8.8 
14.0 

11 

26-27 
26-27 

1900 1 

189S 

1890 

'  Records  ext<)ndiug  to  winter  of  1884-5  only.-  t  Also  in  1903,  26th  and  27th,  and  in  1885,  30th.  -T", 
trace,  less  than  0.1  inch. 

SEASONAL  SNOWFALL  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1884. 


Season. 

Oct. 

1  Nov. 

|Dec. 

1  Jan.  1 

,  Feb.  1 

1  Mar. 

April. 

May. 

1  Season 

Season . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

,  Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

J. 

1884-85. 

0 

T. 

9.4 

4.6 

16.7 

5.9 

T. 

0 

36.6 

1902-03. 

0 

0 

9.6 

5.9 

10.5 

0 

T. 

0 

2  '!  ,0 

1885-86 . 

T. 

0.1 

0.3 

18.6 

4.7 

0.2 

T. 

0 

23.9 

1903-04. 

T. 

T. 

7.7 

15.2 

5.6 

4.4 

0.1 

0 

33.0 

1886-87. 

0 

T. 

21.9 

9.3 

11.9 

2.3 

4.1 

0 

49.5 

1904-05 . 

0 

0.5 

27.8 

19.3 

7,2 

3.0 

T. 

0 

57.8 

1887-88 . 

0 

0.3 

9.0 

11.7 

3.5 

22.1 

T. 

0 

46.6 

1905-06 . 

0 

T 

0.7 

3.0 

5.0 

13.4 

T. 

0 

22.1 

1888-89. 

0 

0.9 

T. 

3.0 

7.0 

11.0 

0 

0 

21.9 

1906-07. 

T. 

T. 

0.5 

10.9 

21,1 

13.8 

6.1 

0 

52.4 

1889-90. 

0 

0.1 

7.5 

T. 

4.0 

21.3 

1.2 

0 

34.1 

1907^08. 

0 

T 

4.4 

10.6 

13,7 

3,5 

T. 

0 

32.2 

1890  91 

0 

T. 

19.3 

11.9 

4,2 

4.3 

T. 

T. 

39.7 

1908-09. 

0 

0.6 

5.1 

9.5 

1,4 

4,1 

T. 

0 

20.7 

1891-92. 

0 

T. 

T. 

13.1 

0.5 

19.9 

3.0 

0 

36.5 

1909-10. 

0 

1.0 

11.4 

16.6 

5,3 

0,4 

0 

0 

34  7 

1892- 93 . 

0 

12.3 

3.4 

20,3 

32.0 

6.6 

3.0 

0 

77.6 

1910-11. 

0 

T 

8.9 

1.1 

12,5 

2.8 

0.7 

0 

26.0 

1893-94 . 

0 

0 

8.0 

10.2 

37.9 

T. 

T 

0 

56.1 

1911-12. 

0 

1.0 

7.3 

9.0 

1,8 

4.2 

T. 

0 

23.3 

1894-95. 

0 

0.7 

8.2 

12.3 

8.2 

5.8 

1.0 

0 

36.2 

1912-13. 

0 

0.8 

11.8 

0.3 

2,4 

0,1 

T. 

0 

1.5  4 

1895-96 . 

0 

T. 

T. 

3.0 

8.8 

28.5 

1.7 

0 

42.0 

1913-14. 

0 

0 

0.3 

1.2 

14,1 

21.5 

T. 

0 

1896-97. 

0 

3.8 

12.6 

11.7 

8.8 

2.2 

T. 

0 

39.1 

1914-15. 

0 

0 

2.4 

4.0 

2.5 

7.7 

10.2 

0 

'.?'» 

1897-98 . 

0 

1.5 

2.9 

8.7 

2.5 

1.9 

2.6 

0 

20.1 

1915-16. 

0 

T. 

8.1 

0.7 

11.4 

23.8 

3.3 

0 

1898-99 . 

0 

14.0 

1.1 

6.1 

27.5 

9.6 

T. 

0 

.58.3 

1916-17 

0 

T. 

13.7 

5.9 

12.2 

U.4 

6.6 

0 

1899-00 . 

0 

T. 

0.2 

0.8 

11.4 

7.7 

T. 

0 

20.1 

1917-18. 

0 

0.3 

11.7 

13.6 

3.5 

0.6 

2.6 

0 

32.3 

1900-01 . 

0 

T. 

0.5 

2.9 

5.8 

T. 

0 

0 

9.2 

1918-19. 

0 

0 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

1.9 

T. 

0 

3  3 

1901-02 . 

0 

0.6 

1.1 

9.4 

13  4 

6.8 

0 

0 

31.3 

1919-. . . 

0 

T 

7.9 

NOTE^ — "T,"  trace,  snow  less  than  0.1  inch. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA   FOR  1919. 
Barometric  Pressure  (reduced  to  sea  level) — Mean,  30.04  inches;  highest,  30.83  inches,  March  15;  lowc.'et, 

29.27  inches,  February  15. 
Temperature — Greatest  daily  range,  36°,  December  14;  least  daily  range,  4".  July  20.    Greatest  monttily 
range,  60'',  December;  least  monthly  range,  33°,  August.    Highest  mean  of  three  consecutive  days,  87°, 
July  3-5;  lowest  mean  of  three  consecutive  days,  12°,  December  16-18. 
Precipitation — Longest  period  without  a  measurable  amount  of  precipitation  (0.01  inch  or  more),  11  days. 
May  J26-June  5  and  November  14-24.    Greatest  number  of  consecutive  days  with  precipitation  (O.OI  incli 
or  more),  6,  July  18-23  and  November  25-30. 
Snow — Greatest  amount  in  24  hours,  2.0  inches,  December  24-25.    Greatest  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
measured  at  8  P.  M.,  1.9  inches,  December  19.    Last  snow  in  Spring  occurred  April  26;  first  snow  in 
Autumn  occurred  November  19. 
Frost — In  Spring:  last  killing  frost  occurred  April  25;  last  light  frost  occurred  April  26.    In  Autumn:  lir.'^i. 

light  frost  occurred  October  8;  first  killing  frost  occurred  November  14. 
Thunderstorms — First,  April  15;  last,  October  16.  Hail — June  20:  July  26.  Auroras — None. 
Sunshine  (number  of  hours)— January,  148;  February,  182;  March,  203;  April,  242;  May,  253;  June,  318; 
July,  298;  August,  270;  September,  220;  October,  150;  November,  142:  December,  117.    Total  for  year. 
2,543,  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  possible  hoiu*s  of  daylight. 
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THEATRES  IN  MANHATTAN. 


A^tor  (1131)   B'way  and  43tb  St. 
Belas«co  (l.OOOV  44tli  St  nr  B'way 
Belmont  (Norworth.  515),  121  W. 
48tii  St. 

Bijou  (New  589V  45tli  nr  B  way 
Booth  (708V  45th  St.  nr  Bway 
Bramball  (206)  138  W  27tli  St 
Broadburst  (1.118).  45tb  nr.  B'way. 
Broadway  (1,687)  B'way  &4lst  St. 
Bronx  Opera  House  (1,918),  149th 

St  ,  near  3d  Ave. 
Burland  (1,799^  985  Prospect,  Ave. 
Candler  (l.e-'iD:  226  W  42d  St. 
Cayino  (1,477),  B'way  and  39tb  St 
Central  (922).  47 ch  St  and  B'way 
Jentury  (2.890).  Central  Park  West 

and  t)7tb  St. 
Century  Roof  (422)  Central  Park 

West.  62d  to  63d  St. 
;::oban  &  Harris  (1.051).  42d  St.,  nr. 

7tb  Ave. 

:^ohan's,  Geo.  M   (1  111),  B'way 

and  43d  St 
Columbia  (1.313),  7th  Ave.  &  47th. 
Comedy  (718),  4 1st  St.,  nr.  6tb  Ave. 
::ort  (1,043),  48th  St.,  nr.  B'way. 

rlterlon  (886),  B  way  and  44th  St. 
Daly's  (1,149)  1221  B'way. 
i>^?vitscb.  Irvinj^  PI.  (1,133).  7  Irving 

PI 

f:iiiori,  Maxlne,  (924)  39th  St.  nr. 
li'way. 


(Beating  Capacity  in  Parentheses). 

EHinge  t842).  42d  St .  nr.  B  way. 
Empire,  Man.  (1.099),  B'way  and 
40th  St 

Forty-elghtli  St    (9G9)    48th  St.. 

near  B  way. 
Forty-fourth  St.  f  1,323),  44th  St., 

near  B'way. 
Fourteenth  St  (1,111)  109  W.  14th. 
Fulton  (,913).  46th  St.  nr  B'way. 
Gabies  (F081),  235  Bowery 
Gaiety  (806).  B'way  and  46tb  St. 
Garden  (1,092).  Mad.  Ave  &  27th 
Garrick  (537).  63  W\  35th  St. 
Globe  (1,190),  B'way  &  46th  St. 
Gotham  (1,272),  165  E.  125th  St. 
Grand   Harlem    (1,485)     125  W. 

I25th  St. 
Greenwich  Village  (388).  4th  St.  & 

7tb  Ave. 
Harris  (770),  42d  St.,  nr.  8th  Ave. 
Hippodrome  (4,623),  6th  Ave.  & 

43d  St. 

Hudson  (1,077),  44th  nr.  G^lrAve 
Irving  Place  (1,133),  Irving  PI.  & 
15th  St. 

Kessler's  (1,689),  Roof  (817),  35 
2d  Ave. 

Knickerbocker  (1,412),  B'way  & 

38th  St. 
Lenox  (904),  8  Lenox  Ave. 
Liberty  (1,210).  42d  St..  nr.  B'way 
Lincoln  (834),  56  W.  135th  St. 
Little  (600),  238  W.  44th  St. 


Loew's  7th  Ave.  (1,542).  124th  & 
7th  Ave. 

Longacre  (1,019),  48th  nr.  B'way. 
Lyceum  (957),  45th  St.,  nr.  B'way. 
Lyric  (1,406),  42d  St.,  nr.  7th  Ave. 
Manhattan  Opera  House  (3,246), 

315  W.  34th  St. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  (3,306), 

B'way  and  40tb  St. 
Miller's,  Henry  (946),  124  W.  43d  St. 
Morosco  (893),  217  W^  45th  St. 
New  Amsterdam  (1,702),  42d  St., 

near  7th  Ave.;  Roof  (602). 
Norwortb  (Belmont  515),  121  W. 

48th  St. 

Park  (1,510),  Roof  (420),  2  Colum- 
bus Circle. 

Playhouse  (879).  48th,  nr.  B'way. 

Plymouth  (1.042)  236  W.  4,5th  St. 

Princess  (299 ).  39th  St.,  nr.  6th  Ave. 

Punch  &  Judy  (299)  49th  St..  near 
7th  Ave. 

Republic  (901),  42d  St..  nr.  B'way. 

Riviera  (1,674),  B'way  &  97th  St. 

Selwyn  (1.067),  W^  42d  St. 

Shubert  (1,395),  44th  St.,  nr.  B'way. 

Standard  (1,473),  B'way  &  90th  St. 

Tliirty-ninth  St.  (673),  39th  St.,  nr. 
B'way. 

Thomashofsky  (1,901),  111-17  E. 

Houston  St. 
Times  Square  (1,043),  W.  42d  St. 
Winter  Garden  (1,493).  B'way  " 

50th  St. 


MA>^HATTAN  HALLsS.  STADIUMS.  ETC. 


\«)liau  Hall  (1.310).  6\  W.  43d  St. 
Brush  Stadium  (38.000),  PoloGr'ds. 
(  Hruegie  Hall  (2,632),  7th  Ave.  «fe 
57th  St. 

rarnegie  Lyceum.  Carnegie  Hall. 
MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX  > 
\cademv  of  Music.  (2.602).  14th  St. 

&  Irxing  PI. 
.\deij)hi  (980).  B  way  &  89th  St. 
.\ihambra  (1.386).  7th  Ave.  126th. 
.XuuTican  (1,695).  Roof  (1.154)  8th 

Ave.  <fc  42d  St:. 
Apoilo  (1.197),  7th  Ave.  &  126th  St 
Aivnu  (953);  623  8ib  Ave.;  Roof 

1 902). 

Atkiiicic  Garden  (857)  50  Bowery. 

Audubon  (2,638),  B'way  &  165th. 

Avenue  B  (1,800),  Ave.  B  &  5th  St. 

Boulevard  (2.087).  Southern  Boule- 
vard &  Westchester  Ave. 

Brou.v  (1,682),  Melrose  Ave.  & 
1 50th  St. 

Bronx  Strand  (1.184),  827  West- 
chester Ave. 

Buany.  and  Roof  (702-672),  3589 
B'wav. 

Bur  hind  (1.799),  985  Prospect  Ave. 
Capitoi  (4,624).  B'way  &  51st  St. 
(•5u4sea  (876)    312  8th  Ave. 
fuvle  (1,671)    B'way  &  60th  St. 
City  (2.378).  114  E.  14th  St. 
Ciaremont  (1  tOO),  B'way  &  i3oth 
Ciinion  (1.622)    82  Clinton  St. 
Coleman's  (729).  745  Westchester 
•  Ave. 

(  oiiseum  (3,09,5),  181st  &  B'way. 
Colonial  (1,474),  B'way  &  62d  St. 
Cre.sreut  (1,643),  1175  Boston  Rd. 
Crotona  (2.210).  Tremont  Ave.,  nr 

Park  Ave. 
Delaneey  Street  (1.776)  Delancey 

&  Suffolk  Sts. 
Dyckman  (1.514),  552  W  207th  St. 
Eighth  Ave.  (876),  312  8th  Ave. 
Eighty-flrst  St.  (2,015),  B'way  & 

Eighty-sixth  St   (1.406).  86th  St. 

nr.  3d  Ave 
Elsmere    (1,574).    1924  Crotona 

l»a]i?\vay. 


Grand  Central  Palace  (1.200).  Lex- 
ington Ave.  &  46th  St. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  Madison 
Ave.  &  26th  St.;  galleries  seat 

AITDEVILLE   THEATRES  AND 

Empire  (1,660),  864  Westchester 
Ave 

Empu-e    Richmond    (775).  2094 

Richmond  Ten'ace. 
Empress  (602),  544  W.  181st  St. 
Grand  Harlem    (1,485),    125  W\ 

125th  St. 

Fourteenth  St.  (1,111),  14th  St., 

nr.  6th  Ave. 
Grand  Opera  House  (2,086),  8th 

Ave.  &^3d  St. 
Grant  (669).  11  W.  116th  St. 
Greeley  Square  (1,899),  6th  Ave.  & 

30th  St. 

Hamilton  (1,892),  B'way  &  146th 
Harlem  Opera  Houa^(l,734),  125th 

St.,  nr.  7th  Ave. 
Hurtig  &  Seamon's  (1,755),  125th 

St.,  nr.  8th  Ave. 
Hyde  Grade  (771),  1,770  3d  Ave. 
Japanese  Garden  (1..640),  B'way 

97th  St.  - 
Jefferson  (1,921),  14r.h  St.,  nr.  2d 

Ave. 

Keystone  (1,042),  2,633  B'way. 
Lafayette  (1,425),  7th  Ave.  nr. 
132d  St. 

Lexington  (2.559),  Lex.  Ave.  &  51st. 
Liberty  (1,178)  Richmond,  Beach 
St.  Rd. 

Lincoln  Square  (1.539),  B'way  nr. 
(i6th  St. 

Loew's  Forty-second  St.  (1,258), 
132  E.  42d  St.;  Loew's  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  St.  a, 809). 
132  W  116th  St.;  Loew's  Ameri- 
can (1,695):  Roof  (1,154),  8th 
Ave.  &  42d  St.;  Loew's  Boule- 
vard (1,975),  Southern  Boule- 
vard &  Westchester  Ave.  Loew's 
Victoria  (2,394).  235  W.  125th  St. 

Lyric  (1,406),  213  W  42d  St. 

McKlnley  Square  (1,464)  Boston 
Rd..  nr.  169th  St. 


5,700.  arena  seats  4,092.  boxes 
seat  500. 
Stadium.    City   C<>llege  (17.000), 
Amsterdam  Ave.  &  136th  St. 

MOTION  PICTURE  HOUSES, 
Majestic  (1,400),  Roof  (696)=  1495 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
Manhattan  (895),  Roof  (643),  209 

Manhattan  Ave. 
Metropolis  (1,1.50),  2652  3d  Ave. 
Mount  Morris  (L501),  5th  Ave.  & 

116th  St. 
National  (2,333),  Bergen  Ave.  & 

149th  St. 
National    Winter    Garden  (983), 

111-17  P:.  Houston  St. 
Nemo  (900),  2834  B  way. 
New  York  (1,633).  1520  B'way. 
North  Star  (1,212),  1250  5th  Ave. 
Odeon  (868)  52  Clinton  vSt. 
Odeon  (960),  260  W.  145th  St. 
Olympia  (1,250),  2778  B'way. 
Olympic  (758),  143  E.  14th  St. 
Orpheum  (2,230),  3d  Ave.,  86-87th. 
Palace  (1,733).  B'way  &  47th  St. 
Paiace-Richmond  (487).  108  Rich- 
mond Ave. 
Park-Richmond  (487).  139  Canal  st. 
Peoples  (1,454)   201  Bowery. 
Plaza  tl600).  Madison  Ave.  &  59th 
Plaza-Bronx  (944).  187th  St.  and 

Wabash  Ave 
Plymouth  (965),  60  W.  116th  St. 
Proctor's  (1,654),  Lex.  Av.  &  125th. 
Proctor's  Fifth  Ave.  (1,205),  B'way 

&  28th  St. 
Proctor's  Fifty-eighth  St.  (1,639), 

58th  St.,  nr.  3d  Ave. 
Proctor's  Twenty-third  St.  (1,090). 

143  W.  23d  St. 
Proctor's  125th  St.  (1,681),  112  E. 

125th  St. 
Prospect  (1,500),  Prospect  &  West- 
Regent  (1.854)!  7th  Ave.  &  116th. 
Regu  (936),  Roof  (952).  60  W.  116th. 
Rialto  (1.960),  7th  Ave.  &  42d  St- 
Rio  (2.603).  160th  St.  &  B'way 
Riverside  (1,760),  B'way  &  96th  St. 
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Hivoli  (2  122).  1620  Broadway. 

Royal-Bowery  (1,107),  167  Bowery 

Royal-Bronx  (2,196).  427  West- 
chester Ave. 

Savoy  (700V  112  W  34tlj  St. 

Seventh  Ave.  (1.533),  2031  7th  Ave. 

Spooner  (1.810),  963  Southern  Blvd. 

Stanley  (656),  590  7th  Ave. 

Star  (2,343),  Lex.  Ave.  &  107ta  St. 

Strand  (2,989),  B'way  &  47th  St 

Strand,  Bronx  (1,184).  827  West- 
chester Ave. 


Superior  (886),  431  3d  Ave. 
Symphony  ^900)  95r.b  St,  &  B'way 
Thalia  (1.300)   50  Bowpry 
Tremont  (987)   1942  Webster  Ave. 
Tiffany   (601)    Roof   (582),  1007 

Tiffany  St 
Tuxedo  (732),  660  3d  We. 
Union  Square  (1  U23),  .56  E.  M  th  St 
United  States  (1  627)    195th  St.. 

Webster  Ave 
Vanderbilt  (771)   US  W    1:8th  St. 


Valentine  (1,252),  Roof  (484),  N. 
E  Fordhara  &  Valentine  Aves. 

Victory  (1,772),  3024  3d  Ave. 

Washington  (1,432),  1805  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

West  End  (864) ,  i25th  St.,  nr.  St . 
Nicholas  Ave. 

Webster  (881),  Webster  Ave-.  Az 
lG7th  St. 

Y'orkviil€  (1,165)»  157  E.  SOrl)  St. 


Academy  of  Music  (2.704).  Lafay- 
ette Ave.  &  St  Felix  St. 

Allmmbra  (1,700),  7872  Knicker- 
bocker Ave 

American  Music  Hall  (890)  105th 
St.  &  Ocean  Ave.  Q 

Amphion  (1  420),  Bedford  Ave  ,711  r 
South  10th  Sc.  ^ 

Bay  Ridge  (1,796),  3d  Ave.  &  72d 

Bedford  (1,931),  Bedford  Ave  & 
Bergen  St. 

Bijou  (1,570),  Smith  &  Livingston 
Sts, 

Brighton  Beach  Music  Hall  (1  835) 

Brighton  Beach. 
Broadway  (2.088.»  B'way  &  Myrtle. 
BiLshwick  (2  208).  B'way  &  Howard. 
Casino  (1,473)    Flatbush  Ave.  & 

State  St. 

Century  (952)  1162  N  ,>siraiid  Ave. 
Comedy  (1  074).  194  Cirand  St. 
Crescent  (1,529)   tOO  Hudson  Ave. 
De  Kalb  (2,242),  De  Kalb  Ave.  «& 
B'way. 

Duffleld  (921),  249  DulTield  St. 
Electra  (682),  7418-20  3d  Ave 
Empire  (1,661),  B'wuy  &  Ralph. 
Evergreen  (1,104),  926  Seneca  Ave., 

Queens.  1 
Family  (284)   101-3  Union  St. 
Fifth  Avenue  (1,040)   5th  Ave.  & 

4th  St. 

Flatbush  (1,695).  Flat'sh  &  Cliurch. 
Folly  (1,919),  21  Graham  Ave. 


BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS  AMUSEMEN 


Fulton  (1  528)    Fulton  St.  &  No 

strand  Ave. 
Garden  U  050)  4564  Jamaica  Ave., 


Garden  Roof  (810)   4564  Jamaica 

Ave.  Queens 
Gayety  (I  620)   B  way  &  Throoo. 
Gold  (920)   63.^-37  Broadway 
Gotham  (I  086)  Fulton  Ss  &  Ala- 
bama Ave 
Grand  Opera  Hou<o  (1,422;,  Elm 

PI.,  nr.  Fnli.oii  Si,. 
Greenpoint     (!S22i  Ma.nhiittan 

Ave.  &  Cjiyei-  S^. 
Halsey  (2  262).  H;i.lst\\-  St  A  .B'way. 
Hamilton  (1  0;)0).  Hamiiton  Ave  & 

Hicks  St. 
Henderson.';    Music    Hall  (610), 

Bowery,  Coney  Island 
Howe's    BrowasviUo    (845).  482 

Hopkinson  Ave. 
Jamaica  Q.TOS).  314  Fulton  St., 

Jamaica,  Queens. 
Keeney's  (2,256).  Living.ston  St.  <fe 

Hanover  Pla'^e. 
Liberty    (1,467)     l-ibcrty    St.  & 

Watkins  .\vo 
Linden  (911'    815  I'latbush  Ave. 
Lyceum  (941;.  81  Montrose  Ave. 
Lyric  (934),  1(5-20  Soigel  St. 
Majestic   (1.826),   Fulton   St.  & 

Rockwell  Place 
Metropolitan    (3.668)     Fulton  & 

Smith  Sts 
Monta.uk  (1,409).  Hanover  PI.,  nr. 

Fulton  St. 


T  PLACi;s. 
IMorrison  (1,016),  Ocean  Ave..  Bui  ii 
Beach. 

Myrtle  (832),  1374  Myrtle  Ave. 
New  Brighton  (1,526),  Ocean  Park- 
way &  Sea  Breeze. 
Olympic  (1,564).  Adams  St.,  nr. 

Fulton  St. 
Orpheum   (1,874),   Pultoa   St.  & 

Rockwell  Placo. 
Oxford   (689),   Flatbush  Ave.  & 

State  St. 
Palace  (1,628),  E.  N.  Y.  Ave.  6z 

Douglas  St. 
Prospect  (2,448), 9th St.,nr.  5th  Ave 
Putnam  (928),  966  Fulton  St. 
Rialto  (1.552),  Flatbush  Ave.  and 

Canarsie  Lane. 
Eidgewood   (2.159),  Cypress  nm\ 

Myrtle  Aves. 
Royal  (797),  15  Willoughby  St. 
Sheffield  (1,325),  308-10  Sheffield 

Ave. 

Shubert  (1,766),  850  Monroe  St. 
Star  (1.437),  Jay  and  Fulton  St.s. 
Strand    (2,870).    Fulton  St. 

Rockwell  PI. 
Sumner  (976),  269-71  Sumner  Ave. 
Steinway    (894),^    Steinway  and 

Jamaica  Aves.,  Q. 
T.  N.  F.  (625),  597  East  16th  St. 
Universal  (572),  162-166  16th  St. 
Warwick     (1,446),     Fulton  and 

Jerome  Sts. 
We-st  End- (848),  5128  New  Utrecht 

Ave. . 

Whitney  (928),  829  Fresh  Pond  Rd. 


HOW  TO  FIND  ANY  STREET  NUMBER  IN   NEW  YORK. 

To  find  what  street  is  nearest,  take  the  number,  cancel  last  figure,  and  divide  by  2,  add  the  key  number 
found  below.  The  result  will  be  the  nearest  street.  The  key  numbers  are:  Avenue  A,  3;  Avenue  B,  3; 
Avenue  C,  3;  Avenue  D,  3;  First  Avenue,  3;  Second  Avenue,  3.  Third  Avenue,  9  or  10;  Fourth  Avenue,  8; 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Central  Park,  18  or  17;  above  Mount  Morris  Park,  24:  Sixth  Avenue,  6;  Seventh  Avenue. 
12;  Eighth  Avenue,  9;  Ninth  Avenue,  13:  Tenth  Avenue,  14;  Eleventh  Avenue,  15;  Lexington  Avenue,  22: 
Madison  Avenue,  26;  Park  Avenue,  34  or  35,  Columbus,  Amsterdam,  and  West  End  Avenues,  59  or  60 
Broadway  above  14th  Street  (subtract),  30  or  31;  Central  Park  West,  divide  house  number  by  10.  una 
add  60:  Riverside  Drive,  divide  house  number  by  10,  and  add  72. 


PRiCES  FOR  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SEATS. 


Year. 

High. 

Low. 

Year. 

High. 

Low. 

Year 

High. 

Low. 

Year. 

High. 

Low. 

1919. . . 

$110,000 

i§68,000 

1906. . . 

$96,000 

$78,000 

1893. . . 

$20,000 

$15,250 

1880.. . 

$26,000 

•1^14,000 

1918. . . 

65,000 

49,000 

1905. . . 

95,000 

72,000 

1892. . . 

22,000 

17,500 

1879.. . 

16,000 

5,100 

1917. , . 

70,000 

45,000 

1904. . . 

81,000 

57,000 

1891. . . 

24,000 

16,000 

1878... 

9,500 

4,000 

1916. . . 

76,000 

60,000 

1903 . . . 

82,000 

51,000 

1890.. . 

22,500 

17,000 

1877.. , 

7,750 

■4,500 

1915. . . 

74,000 

42,000 

1902. . . 

8L000 

65  000 

1889. . . 

23,000 

19,000 

1876.. . 

5,600 

4,000 

1914. . . 

55,000 

34,000 

1901. . . 

80,000 

49,500 

1888. . . 

24,000 

17,000 

1875... 

6,75( 

4.250 

1913..  . 

53,000 

37,000 

1900.. . 

47,500 

37;  500 

1887. . . 

30,000 

19,000 

1874. . . 

5,000 

4,250 
5,000 

1912..  . 

74,000 

55,000 

1899.. . 

40  000 

29,500 

1886. . . 

33,000 

23,000 

1873. .. 

7.700 

1911.. . 

73,000 

65,000 

1898.. . 

29,750 

19.000 

1885. . . 

34,000 

20,000 

1872. . . 

6,000 

4,300 

1910.. . 

94,000 

65,000 

1897. . . 

22,000 

15.000 

1884. . . 

27,000 

20,000 

1871.. . 

4,500 

2,750 

1909.. . 

94,000 

73.000 

1896. . . 

20,000 

14,000 

1883. . . 

30,000 

23,000 

1870. .. 

4,500 

4.000 

1908. . . 

80,000 

51,000 

1895. . . 

20,000 

17.000 

1882 . . . 

32,500 

20.000 

1869.. . 

7,500 

3,000 

1907.  .  . 

88,000 

51,000 

1894 . . . 

21,2.50 

18000 

1881. . . 

30.000 

22,000 

EXCHANGES 

Coffee  and  Sugar— -113  Pearl  St. 
Consolidated  Stock — 36  Beaver  St. 
Cotton — Beaver  and  William  Sts. 
Cotton  and  Grain  (Amer.) — 81  Broad  St. 
Crockery  Board  of  Trade — 126  Fiftli  Ave. 
Fire  Insurance— 123  William  St. 
Fruit^204  FranklUi  St. 
Fruit  (dried) — 6  Harri.son  St. 


IN  MANHATTANu 

Iron  and  Steel  Board  of  Trade — 233  Broadway. 

Jewelers*  Board  of  Trade — -15  Maiden  Lane. 

Maritime — 78  Broad  St. 

Mercantile — 6  Harrison  St. 

Metad^lll  Broadway. 

Produce — Broadway  and  Beaver  St. 

Real  Estate — 14  Vesey  St. 

Stock— 10  Broad  St. 
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New  York  City — Miiseimis. 


MUSEUMS   Ifil   NEW   YORK  CITY. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Abt — Fifth  Ave.  and 
80th-84th  Sts-   Open,  Winter,  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.; 
Summer,  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.   Free  daily  (except 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  25c.). 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History — 77th  St. 
•between  Ck)lumbus  Ave.  and  Central  Park  West. 
Open,  free,  every  day;  week  days,  10  A.  M.  to  5 
V.  M.:  Sundays,  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  IMuseum— 
■  Ontral  Park  West  and  76th  St.  Open  daily  except 
Sunday;  free;  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    Closed  during 
Angu.st  and  on  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  July  4. 
Nun  York  Botanical  Garden — Bronx  Park  north 
of  Pelham  Parkway.    Open  daily. 


Open 


Bronx  Zoo — ^Bronx  Park.  Open  dally,  Winter,  IDA. 
M.  to  4.30  P.  M.;  Summer,  9  A.  M.  to  half  an  hour 
before  sunset.  Free  (except  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, 25c.). 

Central  Park  7;oo— Fifth  Ave.  and  63d  St. 
daily,  free. 

Brooklyn  Institute — Eastern  Parkway  and  Wash- 
ington Ave.  Open  daily,  weekdays  9  A,  M.  to 
6  P.  M.;  Sundays,  2  P.  M.  to  6  P.  M.:  Thursday 
evenings,  7.30  to  9.45.  Free  (except  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  25c.). 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden — Flatbush  Ave.  and 
Malbone  St.  (Empire  B'l'v'd).    Open  daily,  fre< 


METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

The  museum  was  incorporated  April  13,  1870.  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  .  .  . 
a  museum  and*library  of  art,  of  encouraging  and  develoi)ing  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  application  - 
ol  art.s  to  manufacture  and  practical  life,  of  advancing  the  general  knowledge  of  kindred  subjects,  and,  to 
that  end,  of  furnishing  popular  instruction."  After  one-half  century  of  growth,  it  has  to-day,  through  be- 
quests, gifts,  and  purchases,  coHections  of  incalculable  value,  embracing' both  tine  and  decorative  arts.  They 
comprise  objects  in  almost  every  material — marble,  c;to:ie.  wood,  pottery,  porcelain,  glass,  metals,  lace, 
textiles,  &c. — and  embody  man's  attempt^!  throughout  tlie  ages  to  acliieve  his  ideals  of  beauty.  In  date 
they  range  from  3000  B.  C.  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  represent  the  ancient  world — Assyria.  Babylonia, 
Cyprus,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome — the  Orient,  ineludin^i  Clnna.  .Japan,  Corea.  India,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor;  Europe  from  the  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  \v\  througli  the  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
and  later  periods;  and  our  own  (;ountry. 

These  cbllec,tlons  are  hotised  In  a  building  erected  hy  the  city,  in  CeTitrid  Park,  affording  275,000  square 
feet  of  exhibition  floor  spac^.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  individual  objects  or  collections  are  the  maataba 
tomb  erected  about  4,500  years  ago  In  the  P^gyptiiui  cemetery  at  Sakkara  for  a  Theban  dignitary  mimed 
Perneb  and  re-erected  here  in  its  oMginal  form,  with  its  pouited  scenes  in  low  relief  still  preserved;  six  large 
alabaster  reliefs  from  the  pah».ce  in  Niraroud  of  Ashur-nasir-pal,  who  reigned  over  Assyria  from  885  to  860 
B.  C;  an  Etruscan  bronze  chariot  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  the  only  complete  ancient  bronze  chariot 
known;  the  Cesnola  antiquities  from  Cyprus;  a  group  of  Roman  fresco  paintings  from  Boscoreale,  especially 
those  on  the  walls  of  a  reconstructed  cublculum  (bedchamber),  and  a  gathering  of  ancient  glass,  "one  of 
the  richest  and  most  important  In  the  world."  In  the  accumulations  of  Near  Eastern  Art  of  special  in- 
terest are  the  domed  room  from  a  Jain  temple  in  India,  recently  installed,  llie  trift  of  Robert  W.  and  Lock- 
wood  de  Forest,  which  represents  the  wood  car\'iiig  of  India  and  is  supplemented  by  an  exteu.sive  collection 
of  Indian  and  Thibetan  jewelry;  the  Indian  miniatures  in  the  Alexander  Smith  Cochran  Collection,  and 
some  remarkable  examples  of  early  Indian  stone  carving;  the  Persian  manuscripts  and  miniatures  in  the 
Cochran  Collection;  twenty-four  manuscripts  and  a  numl)er  of  sitigle  sheets,  rejiresent  such  masters  of  dec- 
oration as  Bihzad  and  Mirad,  and  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Persian  cailigrai>hy  from  the  tifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Far  Eastern  objects  include  the  well-known  Benjamin  Altman  gathering 
of  Chinese  porcelains  and  the  Hebert  R.  Bishop  assemblage  of  jades. 

OVER  1.200  P\INTIXC;S  IN  THE  MUSICUAI.  — 
The  paintings,  over  twelve  hundred  in  immber.  represent  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  English  and  American  schools.  There  is  an  unusual  showing  of  the  works  by  Rembrandt,  eighteen 
m  all.  thirteen  received  in  tlie  bequest  of  the  late  Benjamin  Altman.  Through  the  gift  of  J.  Pierpont  Alorgan 
the  Museum  possesses  a  Raphael,  the  so-called  Colonna  Altarpiece,  a  Virgin  and  Cluld  Enthroned  with 
Saints.  Groups  of  paintings  kept  together  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  received  are:  the  (ieorge 
A.  Hearn  Collection,  principally  American  In  character;  the  Benjamin  Altman  CollecMon.  strongest  in  it3 
Dutch  paintings,  but  including  four  Memllngs.  a  Oiirer,  a  Giorgione,  a  Fra  Angelico  two  Velazquezs  and 
other  works  of  rare  excellence;  the  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe  Collection,  con-i  'tin^'  largely  of  works  by 
French  artists  of  the  early  and  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  X^'illi  im  H.  Vanderbiir  Col- 
lection, lent  by  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  modern  works,  the  French  i)aiTiiings  being  particularly  important, 
iT.nd  perhaps  the  best-known  single  picture  being  Millet's  Sower. 

Others  of  special  note  are  the  VVililara  H.  Riggs  Collection  of  arms  and  armor,  which  in  its  scope  and 
quality  ranks  with  European  national  collections,  and.  with  the  Ellis  and  Dino  Collections,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  development  of  armor  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century;  the  Crosby  BiK)wn 
gathering  of  3,600  specimens,  including  representative  instruments  of  all  nations,  among  them  the  earlier 
of  the  two  existing  pianos  by  Bertolommeo  di  Francesco  Cristofori,  the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte;  and  the 
William  H.  Huntington  assemblage  of  portraits  of  Wasiiington.  Franldin.  and  I>af;iyette  in  all  materials. 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection,  the  gift  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  hlls  an  entire,  wing  and  is  a  priceless 
gathering  of  the  decorative  arts  of  Europe  from  the  Gallo-Roman  and  Merovingian  periods  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  rarest  and  most  precious  section  of  the  collection  represents  the  supreme  work 
of  the  goldsmiths,  Byzantine  and  Mediaeval  enamelers,  and  ivory  carvers.  The  most  comprehensive  gath- 
ering incluaed  In  the  Pierpont  Morgan  wing  is  that  brought  together  by  Georges  Hoentschel  of  Paris,  the 
collector,  and  consisting  of  two  parts:  sculpture,  furniture,  textiles,  ivories,  woodwork,  and  architectural 
Kragments  of  the  Gothic  period,  chiefly  of  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  origin, 
and  French  decorative  arts  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries — furniture  and  woodwork,  many 
examples  from  historic  buildings,  decorative  paintings,  and  ormolu  fittings.  Among  the  treasures  of  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  are  also  five  GothJc  tapestries,  known  as  the  Sacrament  Set  because  they  picture 
in  weaving  the  sacraments  of  tlie  churcli;  two  sculptured  groups,  an  Entombment  and  a  Piota,  from  the 
famous  Chateau  de  Blron  in  southwestern  France:  superb  examples  of  tlie  ismith's  craft  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century;  a  unique  coUectloii  of  snuff  boxes,  vanity  boXes,  scent  bottles,  and  d an co  pro- 
grammes, signed  by  famous  jewelers  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  a  lanTc^  coilection  of  watches  representa- 
tive of  the  work  of  the  best  craftsmen  in  Europe  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

COLLECTIONS  SERVICEABLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
To  make  the  museum  collections  serviceable  to  the  pUblic,  to  manufacturers  and  designers,  to  artists 
and  art  students,  and  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Nev/  York  City  and  vicinity  is  the 
constant  effort  of  the  members  of  the  museum  staff,  working  on  behalf  of  the  trustees. 

A  reference  library  and  a  collection  of  photographs  are  open  to  the  public,  and  a  large  collection  of  lantern 
:ilides  is  available  on  easy  terms  for  lectures  gfven  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Opf>ortu^ity  to  copy 
the  objects  Hn  the  collections  themselves  is  granted  with  reasonable  restrictions.  A  study  room  of  textiles 
tias  been  fitted  up  with  every  facility  for  the  use  of  the  large  collection  of  laces  and  textiles,  and  other  study 
rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  building  are. intended. for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
various,  collections  at  length. 
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AMERIC'AN   MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  organized  in  1869,  was  housed  at  first  in  the  old  Arsenal 
Building  in  Central  Park.  The  corner-stone  of  the  first  section  erected  in  Manhattan  Square  was  laid  by 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  Juno  12,  1874,  and  the  building  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  by  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  December  22,  1877.  Since  then  seven  sections  have  been  added, 
the  total  cost  to  date  being  §5,318,820.  By  contract  with  the  city  the  building,  cases,  and  cost  of  maintenance 
are  met  by  the  city.  The  collections  and  their  preparation,  scientific  Vvork,  including  explorations  and  pub- 
lioaMons,  are  provided  from  the  Endowment  Funds  and  contributions  from  the  trustees. 

Thirty-five  halls,  having  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  271,886  square  feet,  arc  devoted  to  exhibits  illus- 
trating the  life  of  the  land  and  sea  from  all  regions  of  the  earth;  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
and  other  invertebrates,  woods  of  North. America;  public  health;  primitive  races  of  men  and  their  arts; 
!.f6ms,  minerals;  structure  and  past  life  of  the  earth.  Special  effort  is  made  to  have  the  exhibits  of  popular 
interest  and  educational  value,  and  large  sums  are  expended  to  carry  out  these  aims. 

The  habitat  groups  of  birds,  showing  them  amid  their  natural  surroundings,  were  the  first  of  their 
kind,  but  equally  fine  groups  of  large  mammals,  reptiles  and  marine  invertebrates  are  now  shown.  Special 
attention  Is  called  to  the  beautiful  models  in  glass  of  many  minute  animals  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.  The 
riigantic  extinct  dinosaurs  are  represented  by  many  complete  skeletons,  and  the  series  showing  the  evolution 
of  the  horse  from  a  little  four-toed  animal  no  higher  than  a  collie  dog  to  his  present  size  is  unrivalled  It  is 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  skeletons  of  modern  horses,  mainly  of  celebrated  examples  of  their  respective 
breeds.  The  collection  of  gems  and  gem  stones  Is  large,  the  collection  of  minerals  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  the  meteorites  include  some  of  the  largest  or  most  noteW'orthy  yet  discovered. 

The  larger  part  of  the  woi-k  of  preparation  of  specimens  for  exhibit,  construction  of  groups,  modelling, 
etc.,  is  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Museum.  TJ[\e  photographic  department  contains  great  collections  of 
ticgativtis,  lantern  sli<les,  and  tiiousands  of  feet  of  motion  picture  film.  Educational  work  is  also  (iarried  on 
by  means  of  circulating  collections;  by  lectures  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  delivered  at  the  schools  and  at 
tlie  Museum;  by  free  public  evening  lectures  on  science  and  travel  (October  to  May);  and  through  the 
publications  of  the  Museum.  

NEW   YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1804,  is  open  free  to  the  public  daily,  Sundays  exc('i>ted, 
9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  on  holidays,  1  to  5  P.  M.  (excepting  Christmas,  New  Year's  and  July  4,  Clot-ed  for 
the  month  of  August  for  cleaning  and  repairs).  The  Society  has  occupied  since  1908  the  building  on  Central 
Park  West  between  76th:'  and  77th  Streets,  completed  and  furnished  by  the  Society  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000, 
including  the  land.  The  home  before  that  was  on  Second  Avenue.  It  is  supported  by  endowment  funds 
and  membership  fees  without  aid  from  city  or  State.  The  Society  maintains  a  library,  museum  and  gallery 
of  art.  The  library  contains  130,000  volumes  and  150,000  pamphlets,  newspapers,  prints,  maps  and  a  Large 
collection  of  manuscripts,  ail  relating  to  American  history.  The  newspaper  collection  numbers  5,380  vol- 
umes, of  whicli  3,381  were  printed  in  this  city  and  State.  The  earliest  file  being  the  "Boston  News-Letter," 
beginning  in  1704.  The  first  newspaper  printed  in  New  York  City  was  "The  New  York  Gazette,"  estab- 
lished in  1725  by  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  the  Colony  of  New  York.  The  Society's  file  of  this 
paper  begins  with  1730.  The  largest  collection  of  New  York  City  and  State  newspapers  may  be  found  here. 
The  old  New  York  prints  cover  the  period  from  the  earliest  "View  of  the  City,"  published  in  1651,  to  modern 
times,  and  is  unrivaled  in  its  completeness  by  either  private  or  public  collections  elsewhere.  Among  which 
may  be  mentioned  The  Burgis  V  iew  of  the  City,  1717,  of  which  only  one  other  copy  is  known;  the  Maverick 
View  of  Wall  Street,  about  1825,  and  the  Tiebout  Engraving  of  the  City  Hall  on  Wall  Street.  The  maps 
include  the  Jame.^  Lyne  survey  of  the  city  in  1731,  published  l)y  William  Bradford — the  first  engraved  map 
of  the  city  published — one  of  two  known  copies;  the  Dyckinck  plan  of  1755,  the  Ratzer  map  of  1767,  and  the 
commissioners  map  of  1811,  besides  a  large  collection  of  atlases  and  maps  of  all  periods.  The  more  important 
manuscripts  are  the  Cadwallader  Colden  papers,  De  Poyster  family  papers,  James  Duane  papers,  Albert 
Gallatin  papers.  General  Horatio  Gates  papers,  diary  of  Philip  Hone,  Rufus  King  papers,  Lloyd  family 
papers,',  Rutherford  papers,  and  Lord  Sterling  papers. 

Thb^Museum  contains  many  relics  of  New  York  and  American  history,  besides  an  Egyptian  collection 
of  3,000  objects,  the  first  brought  to  America.  Three  mummied  bulls  from  the  tombs  are  features,  while 
every  form  of  Egyptian  art  during  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdom  and  the  Empire,  2900-1167  B.  C,  is  repre- 
sented. The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  papyrii.  The  Society  also  possesses  the  Nineveh  Sculptures, 
presented  in  1858  by  the  late  James  Lenox.  Of  local  relics  the  Beekman  family  coach,  used  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  this  city,  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  famous  Equestrian  Statue 
of  King  George  III.,  and  the  statue  of  William  Pitt  (the  Earl  of  Chatham),  champion  of  the  American  caiise 
in  Parliament. 

The  Gallery  of  Art  now  numbers  over  1,000  paintings,  including  old  masters.  Over  300  of  the  paintings 
are  American  portraits:  George  Washington  by  Stuart,  Peale  and  Durand,  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Bayard  family  portraits,  Aaron  Burr,  Henry  Clay,  George  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  S.  Copley  by  himself. 
De  Peyster  family  portraits,  Hamilton  Fish,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Albert  Gallatin,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Jay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  James  Madison.  Oliver  H. 
Perry,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Red  Jacket,  Schuyler  family  portraits,  Stuyvesant  family  portraits.  Zachary  Taylor, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  N.  P.  Willis.  The  Society  also  possesses  the  original  water  color  drawings  made  by 
.John  James  Audubon  for  his  "Birds  of  America," — 460  beautifully  executed  pictures.  Special  exhibitions 
of  the  Society's  collections  are  held  from  time  to  time  to  which  the  public  is  invited.  Since  the  occupation 
of  the  present  building  in  1908  the  Society's  treasures  in  s^vt  and  literature  have  been  exhibited  and  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  for  its  enjoyment,  use  and  study. 


NEW   YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  occupies  a  reservation  of  nearly  400  acres  of  Bronx  Park  north  of 
Peiham  Parkway.  The  tract  includes  the  beautiful  natural  features  of  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  River,  its 
gorge,  its  waterfall  and  its  rapids,  and  over  100  acres  of  natural  woodland,  including  the  famous  Hemlock 
Forest,  the  most  southern  grove  of  hemlock  spruce  near  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  institution  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  1891,  and  the  first  reservation  of  250  acres  was  set  aside  by  the  city  in  1895, 
and  about  140  acres  were  added  by  the  city  in  1915.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  open  to  the  public 
every  day  m  the  year  without  charge. 

Museum  Building,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  Botanical  Garden  Station  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  has  a  frontage  of  312  feet,  is  Italian  Renaissance:  front  approach  is  orna- 
mented by  a  bronze  fountain  by  Carl  F].  Tefft  and  by  terra-cotta  and  marble  fountains  and  seats;  the  vista 
lines  are  formed  by  four  parallel  lines  of  tulip  trees.   Three  floors  are  devoted  to  public  exhibits. 

There  is  a  large  pubUc  lecture,  hall  in  the  basement  of  the  museum  building,  in  which  free  public  lec- 
tures are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  Spring  until  Autumn.  The  upper  floor  of  the  building  con- 
tains the  library  of  29,000  volumes  on  botany,  horticulture  and  related  sciences,  including  several  special 
collections;  the  herbarium,  containing  prepared  and  dried  specimens  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  several  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  and  comprises  some  1,500,000  specimens 
There  are  also  laboratories  equipped  for  research  on  the  upper  floor,  to  which  properly  qualified  students 
of  botany  are  admitted  and  instructed  by  one  or  another  member  of  the  garden  staff. 

The  Mansion — A  large  stone  house  built  by  the  Lorillard  family  in  1856,  stands  above  the  Bronx 
River  near  the  waterfall.  ^ 
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BROOKLYN   BOTANIC  CAROEN. 

The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  located  between  Eastern  Parkwiiy  and  Malbone  Street,  and  Flatbush 
and  Wasbingtori  Avenues  was  opened  to  tbe  public  on  Linnaeus's  birthday;  May  13,  1911.  Tiie  Garden 
comprises  about  50  acres  ol  land,  on  which  are  located  the  various  plantations,  the  conservatories,  and 
tbe  laboratory  building.  The  object  of  the  Garden  is  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  plants  and  ir^  special  aim  iS  to  be  of  service  to  the  local  community.  The  grounds  are  open  free  to 
the  public  daily. 

Tiie  Naiivc  Wild  Flower  Garden  contains  about  900  species  thai  grow  without  cultivation  within  lOf) 
miles  of  Njcw  York  City,  rho  Rock  Garden  contains  over  bOO  species  of  alpine  and  other  rock-loving  plants; 
the  Japanese  Garden  has  been  pronounced  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  that  kind  of  garden  In  any  public 
park  ia  America;  the  gensral  Systematic  Garden,  chiefly  oi  European  herbs  and  shrubs,  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  tbe  grounds:  f  he  Ecjlogical  Garden  illustrates  the  relation  of  plants  to  various  factors  of  environ- 
ment such  as  water.,  light  gravity,  insects,  etc.  The  Iris  Garden  extends  along  the  trook,  and  the  Children's 
Gardens,  containing  over  250  iniividual  riots,  are  at  the  south  end  of  the  grounds.  A  library  of  over 
10,000  books  and  pamp  ilets  on  plant  life  and  t'ardening  is  open  free  to  the  public,  and  also  the  herbarium 
of  over  150, 00-0  specimans.  Illustrated  lectures  and  occasional  exhibits  are  also  open  free.  The  Conserva- 
tories contain  a  collection  of  tro,:,ical  and  sub-trcplcal  plants,  including  those  used  for  food,  fibre,  and  other 
economic  purposes,  including  banana,  sugar-cane,  tea,  cotlee,  rubber  hemp,  papyrus,  figs,  citrous  Iruita,  etc. 


MUSEUMS  OF  THE   BROOKLYN   INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  Central  Museum  on  Eastern  Parkway  at  Washington  Ave.,  the  Children's  Museum  in  Bedford 
Park,  the  Department  of  Education  with  activities  in  the  Academy  of  Music  building,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  are  under  the  general  management  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  They  receive  appropriations  from  the  city  for  maintenance,  and  their  Collections  are  provided 
for  entirely  from  nrivate  source^.  The  construction  work  is  done  through  the  Department  of  Parks  and  the^ 
bills  are  audited  through  this  department.    The  new  wing  of  the  Central  Museum  was  begun  in  3918. 

The  muspum  contains  a  noteworthy  eolle<^tion  of  paintiiTS,  other  objects  of  art,  carvings,  desert  groups- 
Egyptian  jeweiry,  archaeological  gatherings.  Japanese  and  Cliinese  armor,  weapons,  etc. 


THE   HALL  OF  FAME. 

(Director,  Dr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson.) 

March  5,  1900,  the  Council  of  New  York  University  accepted  a  elft  of  $100,000,  afterward  increased 
to  $250,000,  from  a  donor,  whose  name  was  withheld,  for  the  erection  and  completion  on  Universitv  Jleights, 
New  York  City,  of  a  building  to  be  called  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  A  structure  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  terrace  with,  suoerimposed  colonnade  connecting  the  University  Hall  of  Philosophy  with 
the  Hall  of  r.angiiages.  On  tjie  ground  floor  is  a  museum  200  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  cor- 
ridor and  six  halls  lo  contain  mementoes  of  the  names  that  are  inscribed  above.  The  colonnade  over  this 
\s  600  feet  long  with  provision  lor  150  panels,  each  about  2  feet  by  6  feet,  each  to  bear  the  name  of  a  famous 
American. 

Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  or  more  years  are  eligible  to  be  chasen.  Fifteen  classes  of 
citizens  were  recommended  for  consideration,  to  wit:  Authors  and  editors,  business  men,  educators  inventors, 
missionaries  and  explorers,  ohilanthropists  and  reformers,  preachers  and  theologians,  scientists,  engineers 
and  arcliitects,  lawyers  and  judges,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  surgeons  riilers  and 
statesmen,  soldiers  and  sail  >r3,  distinguished  men  and  women  outside  the  above  classes.  Fifty  names  were 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets  at  the  beginning,  and  five  additional  names  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  until 
the  year  2000.  when  the  150  ifiscriptlons  will  be  completed. 

In  February,  1904,  the  plan  was  announced  of  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women  near  the  former,  with  places 
for  50  tablets.     Its  foundation  has  been  begun. 

The  rules  pre3cril)ed  that  the  council  should  invite  nominations  from  the  public.  Every  nomination 
seconded  by  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  an  electorate  of  one  hundred  emi- 
nent citizens  selected  by  the  council.  Chancellor  Emeritus  MacCracken,  who  is  "committeeman"  of  the 
hall,  presides  in  the  Senate  when  the  Hall  of  Faoie  is  considered.    Address  University  Heights,  N.Y.  City. 

The  hall  was  dedicated  May  30,  1901.  when  twenty-five  or  more  National  associations  each  unveiled 
one  of  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  colonnade,  and  on  May  30,  1907,  eleven  new  tablets  were  unveiled,  orations 
being  given  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 


AMERICANS  IN  TPIE  HALL  OF  FAME. 
Chosen  in  1900— George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  John  Marshall  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Robert  Fulton, 
Washington  Irvintj.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  David  G.  Farragut,  Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Georce  Peabody  Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney,  John  J.  Audubon.  Hora'^e  Mann, 
Henry  Ward  Beocher.  James  Kent.  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William  E.  Channine.  Gilbert  Stuart  and 
Asa  Gray. 

Chosen  in  1905 — John  Qulhcy  Adams,  James  Russell  Lowell,  William  T.  Sherman,  James  Madison, 
John  G.  Whittier  Mary  Lyon  Emma  Willard,  Maria  Mitchell. 

Chosen  in  1910 — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Janres  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Phillips  Brooks,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Andrew  Jackson,  George  Bancroft, 
John  Lathrop  Motley. 

Chosen  in  1915 — Alexander  Hamilton,  Mark  Hopkins,  Francis  Parkman,  Louis  Agasslz,  Ellas  Howe, 
Joseph  Henry,  Rufus  Choate,  Daniel  Boone  Charlotte  Cushman.  Of  these  Hamilton  and  Agasslz  had  been 
elected  in  1905  to  the  separate  hall  proposed  for  famous  foreign-born  Americans.  When  the  Constitution 
was  amended  in  1914,  to  do  away  with  the  line  of  discrimination  between  native-born  and  foreign-born,  it 
was  required  that  the  four  foreign-born,  already  chosen,  be  re-elected  in  competition  with  the  native-born 
put  in  nomination.  Two  above  named  were  approved,  while  John  Paul  Jones  and  Roger  Williams  lacked 
the  votes. 

Chosen  in  1920 — Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  James  B.  Eads,  Patrick  Henry,  William  T.  G. 
Morton,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  Roger  Wil'iams,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
Total  to  date — Fifty-six  men.  seven  women. 

In  May,  1921,  there  will  be  a  public  unveiling  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  University  Heights  of  twenty-six 
bronze  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  elected  in  this  and  previous  elections, 
thirty-seven  tablets  having  already  been  unveiled. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

(Prepaied  for  the  AiiMANAC  "by  Edmund  L.  Pearson,  Editor  of  Publications  of  the  i^ibrary.) 

The  corporate  existence  of  the  New- York  Public  Library  began  May  23,  1895,  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Astor  Library,  th«  Lenox  Library  and  the  Tilden  Trust.  The  Aslor  Library,  incorporated  1819, 
owned  at  the  time  of  eonsoHdattou  a  fund  of  S941,0G0  and  266,147  books.  The  Lenox  Library,  incorporated 
1870,  owned  in  1895  a  fund  of  ,-§505,500  and  86,000  books.  The  Tilden  Trust  (founded  by  Samuel  J.  Tiiden, 
who  died. 1886)  brougnt  to  the  Library  $2,000,000.  In  1901,  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  with 
11  branches,  was  consolidated  with  the  new  system.  Between  1901  and  1904,  the  New  York  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind,  the  Aguilar,  St,  Agnes,  Harlem,  Tottenville,  Washington  Heights,  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Webster,  and  Cathedral  Libraries  all  joined  the  corporation.  In  1901,  Andrew  Car- 
iiegie  gave  $5,200,000  to  Greater  New  York  for  library  buildings,  on  condition  that  the  city  provide  the 
land  and  maintain  the  libraries  when  built.  With  the  part  of  this  sum  which  was  asi^igned  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  37  branch  libraries  have  been  built.  (The  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Que6ns  have 
then*  own  libraries.  The  New  York  Public  Library  serves  the  Boroughs  of  Mantiattan,  the  Bronx  a,nd 
Kichmond.)  There  are  in  the  New  York  Publi^c  Library,  41  branches  in  all.  In  addition  there  are  six 
BUb-brancheB,  in  buildings  not  owned  by  the  library.    In  1909.  John  S.  Kennedy  left  the  library  $3,000,000. 

The  central  bjiildiug  of  the  library.  Fifth  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  built  by  the  city,  was  opened  May 
23,  1911;  cost,  §9^,000,000;  architects,  Carrere  and  Hastings;  hours,  weekdays,  including  holidays,  9  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M.  Sundays,  1  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  It  contains  the  Reference  Department,  the  descendant  of  the 
Aetor  and  Lenox  libraries;  and  the  lieadquarters  of  the  Circulation  Department  (the  branch  libraries) 
Reference  Department  has  1.437,178  books  and  pamphlets'  the  Circulation  Department  iias  1,117,896 
books.  Exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Library  of  Congress  In  this  country,  and  by  two  or  three  European 
libraries,  it  is  the  first  library  in  the  world  in  point  of  use.  The  average  annual  number  of  persons  recoixled 
as  using  the  Reference  Department,  1915-1919,  was  838,623.  The  actual  use  is  much  larger;  the  count  iu- 
cbides  only  those  who  apply  on  written  slips  for  books.  The  average  annua!  numb^  of  books  lent  for 
tome  use  by  the  Circulation  Department,  1915-1919,  was  10.14^,501.  Between  6,000  and  10,000  persons 
«uter  the  Centriii  Building  daily.  To  maintain  the  Reference  Department  in  1919,  the  Mbrary  dLsbursed 
1746,013.12  chiefly  from  its  own  endowments.  In  1919,  the  disbursement  for  the  Municlpai  Reference 
Branch,  in  the  Municipal  Building,  was  $17,389.42  of  which  sum  the  city  gave  $17,000.  For  tlie  Cir^u- 
■  lation  Department  in  1919,  was  expended  $842,732.59,  of  which  the  city  gave  S765,2«'>4.7.3.  No  public 
Junds  are  spent  for  books  salaries,  or  other  costs  of  the  Reference  Department  in  thc_centrai  building,  or 
lor  the  Central  Chcuiation  Branch  and  Central  Children's  Room  in  that  buUding. 

The  branch  library  buildings  usuaUy  contain  lending  and  reference  departments  for  adult*?,  similar 
departments  for  children,  lecture  rooms  used  for  meetings  for  educational  purposes  and  for  organizatious 
lor  social  betterment-  and,  in  four  branches,  roofgarden  reading  rooms.  The  branch  libraries  work  in 
concert  with  the  schools,  and  pay  special  attention  to  the  Americanization  of  foreign  born  citizens.  The 
Reference  Department,  in  the  central  building,  in  addition  to  its  main  reading  room,  with  seats  for  768 
readers,  has  special  rooms  devoted  to  art  and  prints,  American  history,  maps,  manuscripts,  miisic,  genealogy, 
Slavonic  literature,  Jewish  literature.  Oriental  literature,  economics  and  public  documents,  books  for  the 
t)lind,  current  periodicals,  science  and  technology,  and  current  newspapers,  (There  are  two  -exhibition 
rooms  and  two  gaUerios,  which  are  devoted  to  the  Lenox  and  Stuart  art  collections,  with  porti'aits  of  Wash- 
ington by  Gilbert  Stuart,  paintings  by  Reynolds,  Raeburn,  Copley,  Turner,  etc.  Tho  Avory  collection 
of  prints  is  notable.  Valuable  books  include  the  Astor  and  Lenox  collections,  panicularly  strong  in 
Americana,  with  many  early  printed  Bibles,  first  folio  Shakespeares,  etc. 

The  library  has  1,218  employees,  counting  both  departments  A  training  school  for  librarians  is 
maintained  in  the  building.  Director  of  the  library,  EdwLn  H.  Anderson.  Chief  Reference  Librarian, 
Harry  M.  Lydenberg.    Chief  of  Circulation  Department,  Franklin  F.  Hopper. 

The  Queens  Borough  Public  Library. — Office,  No.  402  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Public  Circu- 
lating. Inoorp.  1896  as  the  L.  I.  City  Public  Library,  Incorp.  as  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library, 
April  17,  1907.  Officers,  1920 — President,  John  H.  Leich;  Vice-President,  John  W,.  Denn;  Secretary,  Owen 
J.  Devor;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Duncan;  Director,  John  C.  At  water.  Branches — Astoria,  Main  and  Woolsey 
Streets,  L.  I.  City;  Bay  Side,  Elsie  Place,  Bay  Side;  Broadway,  No.  298  Steinway  Avenue,  L.  I.  City;  Cor- 
ona, No.  57  Kingsland  Avenue,  Corona;  Elmhurst,  Broadway  and  Maurice  Avenue,  Elmhurst;  Far  Rock- 
away,  Central  and  Mott  Avenues,  Far  Rockaway;  Flushing,  Jamaica  and  Jaggar  Avenues,  Flush ii^; 
Orandview,  Grandview  and  Forest  Avenues,  Ridgewood;  Hollis,  Fulton  Street  and  Iroguois  Avenue,  H(flll3; 
Jamaica,  No.  402  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica;  Nelson,  No.  244  Jackson  Avenu.ev  L.  I.  City;  Oisone  Park,  No. 
4138  Jerome  Avenue*  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.;  Poppenhusen,  13th  Street  and  First  Avenue,  College  Point;  Queens, 
WTiittier  Street  and  W<irtiand  Avenue,  Queens;  Richmond  Hill,  Hillside  Avenue,  Riclimoad  Hill;  Ridge- 
wood, No.  754  Seneca  Avenue,  Ridgewood;  Seaside,  Boulevard  and  Oceanus  Avenue,  Rockaway  Beach; 
Steinway,  No.  441  Potter  Avenue,  L.  I.  City;  Whitestone,  No.  30  Eighth  Avenue,  Whitestone;  Wood- 
haven,  No.  1229  Jamaica  Avenue,  Woodhaven;  Woodside,  Greenpoint  and  Betts  Avenues,  Woodside. 
Traveling  Libraries — Arverne,  Boulevard  and  Park  Avenue;  Cedar  Manor,  No.  292  Nev/  York  Avenue, 
Jamaica;  Douglaston,  Main  Avenue;  Dunton,  No.  31  Jerome  Avenue;  Evergreen,  No.  1020  Fresh  Pond 
Road;  Forest  Hills,  Greenway  Terrace;Glendale,  No.  2896  Myrtle  Avenue;  Jackson  Height?,  25th  Street 
and  Baxter  Avenue,  Elmhurst;  Laurel  Hill,  Montgomery  and  Cypress  Avenues;  Little  Neck,  Old  House 
Landing  Road;  Louona  Park,  No.  SO  43d  Street,  Corona;  Maspeth,  No.  80  Grand  Street;  Middle  Village, 
No.  2177  Metropolitan  Avenue;  Morris  Park,  Atlantic  Avenue;  Ravenswood,  Vernon  Avenue,  L.  I.  City; 
Rockaway  Park,  Fifth  Avenue,  near  L.  I,  R.  R.;  South  Ozone  Park,  Rockaway  Road  and  Pressberger  Avenue; 
Springfield,  Higbie  Avenue,  near  Electric  R.  R. ;  Winfleld,  Queens  Boulevard  and  Ramsey  Street,  St.  Albans. 
Numerous  other  distributing  agencies  of  Truveling  Library  such  as  Community  Stations.  ViiJage  Collections 
and  Institutional  Stations. 

All  Branch  Libraries  are  open  daily  except  Sunday  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M,  Bay  Side  and  Whitestone 
are  open  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  and  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
from  1  to  9  P.  M.,  and  Steinway,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  12  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  and  Tuesday,  Tliurs- 
day  and  Saturday  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  Hollis  and  Queens  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  from 
12  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  and  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  9  A.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

All  Branch  Librai'ies  are  open  from  9  to  12  M.  on  all  holidays  except  New  Year's.  Foiyti}  :»f  July.  Liibor 
day,  Thanksgivmg  and  Christmas,  on  which  days  they  are  closed  all  day. 


LIBBIARIES  JN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Academy  of  Medicine,  17  W.  43d  St. 

Aa*ouautic,  280  Madison  Avenue. 

American  Geographical  Society,  Broadway  and 
W.  156th  St. — Open  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

American  Institute,  322  W.  23d  St.— Open  9  A.  M. 
to  4  P.  M. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park  West,  cor.  W.  77th  St. 


American  Numismatic  Society,  VV,  156th  St.  and 
Broadway. 

Bar  Association  (members  only),  42  W  .  44th  St. 
Blind. — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 
Bronx  County  Law  Library,  Arthur  Ave.,  near  E, 
Tremont. 

Brooklyn  Law.  County  Court  House. 
Brooidj'ij  Medicil  S*>ciety,  1313  Bedford  Ave. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— Cow^tnwed. 


Brookljn  Musetmii  Eastern  ParKway  and  Wasli- 
ingt  on  Ave. 

BrookljTi  Publtc  Library— Central  Office,  26 
Brevoort  PL;  948,318  volnmea;  Frank  P.  Hill,  Chief 
Librarian.  Branches — Franklin  and  India  Sts,:  73d 
St.  and  Bay  Ridge  Boulevard:  Franklin  Ave.  and 
Hancock  St.;  1325  56th  St.;  Glenmore  Ave.  and 
VVatkins  St.:  Brownsville  Children's,  Stone  and 
Dumont  Aves.;  Bushwick  Ave.  and  Seigel  St.; 
Clinton  and  Union  Sts.:  St.  Edwards  St.  and  Auburn 
PJ.:  Concord  and  Jay  Sts.- Bushwick  and  De  Kalb 
Aves.:  Arlington  Ave.  and  Warwick  St.;  Eastern 
Parkway  and  Schenectady  Ave.;  Linden  Ave.  near 
Flatbush  Ave.;  Fourth  Ave.  and  95th  St.;  Norman 
Ave.  and  Leonard  St.;  771  Gravesend  Ave.:  1608 
Kings  Highway:  I>evoe  and  Leonard  Sts.:  Lewis 
Ave.  and  Macon  St.;  197  Montague  St.;  86th  St. 
and  Twentieth  Ave.;  Fourth  Ave.  and  Pacific  St.; 
Sixth  Ave.  and  9tb  St.;  (blind)  Fourth  Ave.  and 
Pacific  St.:  Richards  St.  and  Visitation  PI.;  496 
Knickerbocker  Ave.;  Hopkinson  Ave.  and  Macon  St.; 
198  Livingston  St.;  1667  Sneepshead  Bay  Road; 
Fourth  Ave.  and  51st  St.:  Tompkins  Park;  Divis  on 
and  Marcy  Aves.;  North  Henry  St.  and  Engert  Ave. 
The  new  Brooklyn  Central  Library  building,  to  cost 
■^5.000,000,  is  going  up  at  Flatbush  Ave.  and  Eastern 
Parkway. 

Bryson  (Teachers),  W.  120th  St.,  near  Broadway, 

Cathedral  Library  Ass'n,  24  E.  2l8t  St. 

Chemists'  Club,  52  E.  41st  St. 

Children's  Museum,  Brooklyn.  185  BrookbTi  Ave 

Clinton  Hall  Ass'n,  13  Astor  Pi. 

Columbia  Univ.  W.  116th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Cooper  Union,  Foxirtb  Ave.  and  7th  St. — Open  8 
A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Deaf,  Books  for,  Ft.  Washington  Ave.  and  163d  St. 

French  Institute,  699  Fifth  Ave. 

Friends  (Quakerania),  221  E.  15th  St. — Open 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  morning,  and  Fridaj'Sr 
afternoon.    Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  St. 

Genealogical  and  Biographical,  226  W.  58th  St.  — 
Open  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.;  Mondays,  8  to  10  P.  M. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  Chelsea  Sq. 

Grolier,  47  E.  60th  St. 

Hispanic  Society,  W.  156th  St..  near  Broadway. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West — Open 
9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  except  during  August  and  on 
holidays, 

Huntington  Free,  Westchester  8q, 

Insurance  Society,  84  William  St. 

Italian,  395  Broome  St. 

Jewish  Theological,  531  W.  123d  St. 

Kings  County  Medical  Society.  Brooklyn.  1313 
Bedford  Ave. 

Law  Library,  42  W.  44th  St. 

Lawyers',  2  Rector  St.— Open  9  A.M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Loan  Libraries  for  Ships,  76  Wall  St. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  Clinton 
and  Pierrepont  S  -s. 

Masonic,  50  W.  24th  St.— Open  7  to  10.30  P.  M. 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's  Soc,  20  W.  44th  St. 

Mercantile,  13  Astor  Place — 8.30  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Methodist,  150  Fifth  Ave.— 9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Ave.  and 
82d  St. — Open  daily,  10  A  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Morgan,  J,  Pierpont,  Library,  33  E.  36th  St. 

:Municlpal  Reference — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 


New  Church  (BrooklyTi),  108  Clark  St. 

N.  Y.  Port  Society,  166  Eleventh  Ave. — Open 
10  A.  M.  to  9.30  P.  M. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Central  Building,  Fiftii 
Ave.  and  42d  St.,  contains  1,692,780  volumes  and 
pamphlets^  Branches:  Manhattan — Chatham  Sq. 
33  E.  Broadway;  Seward  Park,  192  E.  Broadway; 
Rivington  St.,  61;  Hamilton  Fish  Park,  388  E.  Hous- 
ton St.;  Hudson  Park,  66  Leroy  St.;  Ottendorfer,  135 
Second  Ave,,  near  8th  St.;  Tompkins  Sq.,  331  E. 
10th  St.;  Jackson  Sq.,  251  W.  13th  St.;  Epiphany. 
228  E.  23d  St.:  Muhlenberg.  209  W.  23d  Sf;  St. 
Gabriel's  Park.  303^  E.  36th  St.;  40th  St.,  457  W.; 
Central  Circulation,  42d  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.; 
Cathedral,  123  E.  50th  St.;  Columbus,  742  Tenth 
Ave.,  near  5lst  St.;  58th  St.,  121  E.;  67th  St.,  328 
E.;  Riverside,  190  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near  69th  St.; 
Webster,1465  Ave.  A,  near  78th  St.;  Yorkville,  222 
E.  79th  St.;  St.  Agnes,  444  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 
81st  St.;  96th  St.,  112  E.:  Bloomingdale,  206  W. 
100th  St.;  Aguilar,  174  E.  110th  St.;  115th  St.,  203 
W.;  Harlem  Library,  9-W.  124th  St.;  125th  St.,  224 
E.;  Columbia  sub-branch,  Room  108A,  Coliunbia 
University  Library;  CJeorge  Bruce,  78  Manhattan 
St.;  13oth  St.,  103  W.;  Hamiltoa  Grange,  503  W. 
145th  St.;  Washington  Heights,  1000  St.  Nicholas 
Ave.,  corner  of  160th  St.;  Fort  Washington,  535  W. 
179th  St.  The  Bronx— Mott  Haven.  321  E.  140th 
St.;  Woodstock,  759  B.  160th  St.;  Mehose,  910  Mor- 
ris Ave.,  corner  of  162d  St.;  High  Bridge,  78  W.  168th 
St.;  Morrisania,  610  E.  169th  St.;  Tremont,  1866 
Washington  Ave.,  corner  of  176th  St.;  Van  Nest  sub« 
branch.  Van  Nest  and  Wallace  Aves.;  Fordham,  sub- 
branch,  2647  Bainbridge  Ave.,  near  194th  St.;  Kings- 
bridge,  3041  Kinesbridge  Ave.,  near  230th  St.;  WIU- 
iamsbrldge,  sub-branch,  3777  White  Plains  Road,  cor. 
2l9th  St.;  City  Island  sub-branch,  325  City  Island 
Ave.  Richmond — St.  George,  5  Central  Ave.; 
Tompklnsville  P.  O.,;  Port  Richmond,  75  Bennett 
St.;  Stapleton,  132  Canal  St.;  Tottenville.  7430 
Amboy  Road.  Municipal  Reference  Library,  Room 
512,  Municipal  Building.  Library  for  the  Blind 
Central  Building,  Hours,  Central  Building,  9  A. 
M.  to  10  P,  M.:  1  to  10  P.  M.  Sundays.  Branches, 
9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  weekdays. 

New  York  Society.  109  University  Place — Open 

9  A.  M.  to  0  P.  M. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights;  Law, 
32  Waverley  Place. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  220  Ryerson  St, 

Railroad  Men's,  309  Park  Ave. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  E.  22d  vSt. 

Seamen's.  25  South  St. — Open  10  A.M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Spicer  Memorial  (Brooklyn  Polj^technic  Institute), 

Typotlietae,  147  Fourth  Ave. 

Union  Th.  Sem.,  Broadway,  cor.  120th  St. — Open 
8.45  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    Closed  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15. 

United  Engineering  Society,  29  W.  39th  St.— Open 
dally  except  Sunday.  9  A.  M,  to  9  P.  M. 

Woman's,  9  E.  8th  St. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n. — At  the  several 
branches — Open  9  A.       to  10  P.  M.,  Sundaj^s,  2  to 

10  P.  M. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Ass'n,  Lexington  Ave.  and 
92d  St. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Ass'n. — At  the  several 
branches.— Open  9  A.  M.  to  9.15  P.  M.,  Sundays 
excepted. 


In  addition  to  the  above  many  of  the  large  insurance  and  industrial  concerns,  a?;  well  as  tlie  trade 
«cbools,  trade  publications  and  exporting  houses,  have  technical  and  trade  libraries. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  School  of  Journalism,  at  Columbia  University,  founded  and  endowe<l  by  the  iate  .loseph  Pulitzer, 
opened  in  September,  1912.  and  a  year  later  entered  its  new  building,  at  ll6th  St.  and  Broadway.  The 
Director  is  J.  W.  Cunliffe;  the  Director  Emeritus,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams.  One-fourth  of  the  125  students 
are  from  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  There  are  a  reference  library  of  10,000  books,  a  file  of  100  daily  papers 
(American  and  foreign),  and  a  "morgue"  of  500.000  newspaper  clips.  Besides  the  Administrative  Board 
there  is  an  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  Ralph  Pulitzer  and  John  Heaton,  The  World;  Arthur  M.  Howe, 
Brooklpn  Daily  Eagle;  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  George  S.  Johns,  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch;  Victor  F.  Lawson.  Chicago 
Dailu  News;  R.  L.  O'Brien,  Boston  Herald;  Charles  R.  Miller,  New  Yaric  Times;  E.  P.  Mitchell,  Yort 
Herald;  M.  E.  Stone,  Associated  Press;  C.  H.  Taylor,  .Boston  Glohe;  S.  C.  Wells,  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  S500  prize  for  the  best  editorial  of  the  year  went  to  Harvey  E.  Newbran(rfi,  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Evening  Worlds  Herald;  the  $1,000  prize  for  the  best  examrle  of  a  reporter's  work,  to  John  J.  Leary,  of  The 
World;  travelling  scholarships  in  journalism,  to  R.  G.  Wasson,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Katherine  McMalion.  Bloom- 
ingtoii,  Hi.,  and  Clyde  A.  Beals,  San  Francisco;  the  scholarship  in  music,  to  Bernard  Rogers,  New  York  City: 
the  art  scholarehip,  to  F,  C.  Freder,  New  York;  the  prize  in  letters,  to  Eugene  O'Neill,  for  his  play,  "Beyond  ! 
Che  Horizon;"  the  $2,000  cash  prize  for  the  best  book  of  the  year  on  United  States  history,  to  Justin  H.  Smith,  • 
for  his  "The  War  with  Mexico;"  the  $1,000  cash  prize  for  the  best  American  biography,  to  Albert  J.  Bever- 
idge.  for  his  "Life  of  John  Marshall," 

Of  the  eighty-seven  candidates  (graduates  of  New  York  City  public  schools)  for  the  Pulitzer  Scholar- 
ships at  Columbia  University,  1920,  forty  passed  the  examinations. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  MANHATTAN^ 

.The  roster  of  the  Board  oi  Education  Is  elsewhere,  under  ^-Government  of  the  City  of  New  York  '.) 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Local  ion. 


Heary,  Catharine  and  Oliver 

Sts. 
116  Henry  St. 
Hudson  and  Grove  Sts. 
Bivingtoa  and  Pitt  Sta. 
14lst  St.  and  Edgecombe  Ave. 
Madison  Ave.  and  Bath  St- 
Hester  and  Chrystie  Sts. 

29  King  St, 

West  End  Ave.  and  82d  St 

117th  St.  and  St.  Nichoias  Ave 

314  W.  17th  St- 

Madison  and  Jackson  Stb*. 

239  E  Houston  St. 

225  E.  27th  St.  ~ 

732  5th  St. 

208  W.  ISUi  St. 

47th  and  48tli  Sts.,  W.  of  8th, 

Ave. 
121  E.  r>lst  St. 
344  E.  14th  St. 
Rivington  and  Forsyth  Sts. 
Mott  and  Elizabeth  Sts.,  bet. 

Spring  and  Prince  Sts. 
Stanton  and  Sberili  Sts. 
Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts. 
128th  St...  nr.  Miidison  Ave. 
330  5th  St. 
124  W,  30tb  St. 
41st  &  42d  Sts..  E.  of  3d  Ave. 
257  W.  40th  St. 
Albany.     Wasliington  and 

Carlisle  Sts. 
88th  St..  bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves, 
200  Monroe  St. 
357  W  35th  St. 
41S  W.  28th  St, 
108  Broome  St. 
160  Chrystie  St. 
7U)  E.  9th  St. 
113  E.  87th  St. 
Clariie.  i^ominick  &  Broome 

Sts. 

235  E.  125th  St. 
320  E.  20th  St. 

30  Greenwich  Ave. 
Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

Sts. 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  129th  St. 
Hubert  am]  Collister  Sts. 
225  W.  21th  St. 
St.   Nicholas  Ave.   and  W. 

156th  St. 
225  E.  23d  St.  (Elementary 

and  School  lor  the  Deaf.) 
124  W.  28th  St. 
237  E.  37th  St.  (Vocational.) 
211  E.  20th  St.  y 
519  W.  44th  St.  ^ 
Broadway  and  Academy  St. 
207  E.  79th  St. 
AnLSterdam  Ave.  &  104th  St. 
351  W   18th  St. 


No.l 


Location. 


571176  E.  115th  St. 
58j317  W.  52d  St. 


226  E.  57th  St, 
E.  12th  St..  near  Ave  B. 
Hester  Essex  &  Norfolk  Sta. 
3d  and  4th  Sts.  e.  of  1st  Ave. 
9th  and  10th  Sts..  e.  of  Ave.  B. 
EWridse  and  Forsyth,  near 

Hester  St. 
88th  St.,  near  1st  Ave. 
114-124  W.  46th  St. 
116  W.  128th  St. 
125  W.  54th  St. 
207  E.  75th  St. 
188-192  7th  St. 
Lexington  Ave.  and  I05th  St. 
209  E.  46th  St. 
220  E.  62d  St. 
157  Henry  St. 
Lexington  Ave.  and  68th  St. 
1st  Ave.  and  86th  St. 
Pleasant  Ave.  and  119th  St. 
38  1st  St. 

119th  and  120th  Sts.,  near  7th 

Ave.    (New   York  Model 

School.) 
1st  Ave  and  70th  St.  , 
21^3  E.  110th  St.  ' 
430  W.  50th  St. 
1st  Ave.  and  117th  St. 
Lexington  Ave.  and  96th  St. 
Amsterdam  Ave.  and  77th  St 
300  Rivington  St. 
Lenox  >Ave.  and  134th  St. 
147th  and  148th  Sts.,  w 

7th  Ave. 
Stanton  and  Forsyth  Sts. 
Broome  and  Ridge  Sts. 
Amsterdam  Ave.  and  93d  St, 
68th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 
West    Houston    St.,'  near 

Varick  St. 
Ave.  A  and  81st  St. 
Mangin  St.,  nejir  Stanton  St. 
138th  St.,  w.  of  5th  Ave. 
111th  St.,  w.  of  Lexington  Ave. 
113th  St.,  e.  of  2d  Ave, 
119th  >St.  and  Madison  Ave. 
413  E.  16th  St. 
269  E.  4th  St. 

Lafayette  St.,  near  Spring  St 

272  W.  10th  St. 

60  Mott  St.  1 

99th  &  100th  Sts.,  e.  of  3d  Ave.i 

28  Cannon  St. 

83  Roosevelt  St. 

Oak,  Oliver  and  James  Sts. 

176th  and  177th  Sts.,  east  of 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
215  E.  32d  St. 

170  E.  77th  /St,   (Annex  to 
Julia  Richman  High.) 


0/ 


No. 


Location. 


119  133d  and  134th  Sts,,  near  8th 

Ave. 

120  187  Broome  St. 

121  102d  St..  bet.  2d  aod  3d  Ave». 

122  9th  St.  and  let  Ave. 

126  536  E.  12th  St. 

127  515  W.  37th  St. 

130  143  Baxter  St. 

131  272  E.  2d  St. 

132  182d  St.  and  V.^adsworth  Av(n 

134  68  Pearl  St, 

135  51st  Ht.  and  1st  Ave. 
137  Grand  and  Essex  StB. 

140  116  Norfolk  St. 

141  462  W.  58th  St. 
147  293  E.  Broadway. 

150  95th  A  96th  Sts., «.  ol  2d  Ave. 

151  91st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

157  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  &  127th  St. 

158  A\x\  A,  77th  and  78th  Sts. 

159  119th  St.,  bet,  2d  &  3d  Aves. 

160  Rivington  and  Saffolk  Sts. 

161  105  Ludlow  So. 

162  36  City  Hail  Plafie.  {Annex 

to  P.  S.  23) . 

1G.5  108th  and  109th  Sts.,  bet.  Am- 
sterdam Ave.  and  B'way, 

166  89th  St.,  bet.  Amsterdazu  and 
Columbus  Aves, 

168  104th  and  105th  Sfcs.,  bet  .  1st 

and  2<i  Aves. 

169  Audubon    Ave.    16Stli  and 

169th  Sts. 

170  111th  St.,  bet.  5th  and  Lenox 

Aves. 

171  103d  and  104th  Sts.,  bet.  5th 

and  Madijson  Aves. 

172  108th  and  109th  Sts.,  bet,  1st 

and  2d  Aves. 

174  Attorney  near  RIvingtO)!  SI. 

177  Market  and  Monroe  Sts. 

179  101st  and  102d  Sts.,  bet.  Co- 
lumbus <&;  Amsterdam  Aves. 

183  66th  and  67th  Sts.,  east  of 

184  116th  and'  117th  Sts.,  eftst  of 

Lenox  Avfe. 
186  145th  and  146th  Sts.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
188  Manhattan,    East  Houston, 

Lewis  and  E,  3d  Sts, 
190  82d  St..  bet.  1^  and  2d  Aves. 
192  136th  St.  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Vocational  School  for  Boys, 
13Sth  St.,  west  of  5th  Ave 
(P.  S.  100) . 
Murray     Hill     Vocai  ional 
School,  37th  St.,  west  of  2d 
Ave.    (P.  S.  49,) 
Manhattan  Traxw  S<*.hool  tt>r 

Girls,  127  E.  22d  Si. 
Truant,  215  E.  21st  St. 


HiuH  S(HOOi.s~De  Witt  Clinton,  10th  Ave.,  58th  and  59th  Sts.;  Wadleigh,  114th  and  115th  Sts.. 
W.  01  7tli  Ave.:  Was  dnqton  Irving,  40  Irving  Place:  Commerce.  6.5th  and  66th  Sts.,  W.  of  Broadway 
Stuyvesant,  15th  and  16th  Sts.,  near  Lst  Ave.;  Julia  Richman,  60  W.  13th  St.  Training  S^-hool  for  Teachers, 
and  Model  School,  212  W.  120th  St. 

THE  BRONX. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


College  Ave.  and  145th  St, 
.3d  Ave.,  near  170th  St. 
157th  St.,  e.  of  C;ourtlandt  Ave. 
Fulton  Ave.  and  173d  St. 
2436  Web.ster  Ave. 
Tremont.  Bryant  and  Vyse 

Aves.,  West  Farms. 
Kingsbridge  Ave.  and  232d 

St. 

Mosholu  Parkway,  Bedford 

Park. 
481  E.  138th  St. 
eagle  Ave.  and  163d  St. 
Ogden  Ave.,  Highbrldge. 


Overing  St.,  Benson  &  iYisby 

Aves.,  Westchester. 
216th  St.  and  Willett  Ave., 

Williamsbridge. 
Eastern  Boulevard,  Throgs 

Neck. 

Dyre  Ave.,  Ea.stcliester.  (An 

nex  to  P.  S.  16.) 
Carpenter  Ave.,  Wakefield. 
Fordham  Ave.,  City  Island. 
Courtlandt  Ave.,  near  148th 

St. 

234th  and  235th  Sts..  Wood- 
lawn. 


28 


Fox,  Simpson,  and  167t!i  Sts 
225th  &  ^26th  Sts.,  n'r-  AVhite 

Plains  AvcWiUianasbridge. 
599  E.  14ath  m>,    (Annex  to 

P.  S.  30.) 
165th  St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Kappock  St.,  Souyten  DuyviL 

(Ajinex  to  P.  7.) 
Union  Ave.  and  149th  St. 
Andrews  and  Burnslde  Av&i. 
St.  Ann's  Ave.,  147th  and 

148th  Sts. 
Tremont  &  Anthony  Aves.; 

Annex,  1787  Weeks  Ave, 
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No. 


Location. 


CyDres3  Ave.  and  136th  St. 

141st  St.  and  Brool?  Ave. 

Mott  and  Walton  Aves., 
144th  and  146th  Sts. 

183d  St.  and  Beaumont  Ave. 
Annex,  Boston  R'd,  Bronx- 
dale. 

Jerome  jand  Walton  Aves,, 

north  of  184th  St. 
Amethyst  and  Victor  Stfl., 

Van  Nest. 
iG3d  St.,  Grant  and  Morris 

Aves, 

1070  Castle  Hill  Ave.,  Union- 
port. 

145th  and  146th  Sts.,  east  of 

Willis  Ave. 
167th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


No, 


Location. 


Longwood  Ave.,  Kelly  and 

Beck  Sts. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Jennings  St 

and  Ritter  PI. 
Olinville  Ave.  and  Magenta 

St.,  Olinville.     (Annex  to 

P.  S.  13.) 
Claremont    Parkway  and 

Washington  Ave. 
Brown  PI.,  135th  and  136th 

Sts. 

Prospect  Ave.  and  176th  St. 
189th  and  Hoffman  Sts.  and 

Ix)rillard  PI. 
196th    St..  Bainbridge  and 

Briggs  Aves. 
Randolph  St.,  Lawrence  and 

Beach  Aves. 


No, 


Location. 


Spofford  Ave.,  Coster  and 
Faile  Sts. 

26Jst  St..  Riverdalc. 

Bryant  and  vyse  Avos., 
north  of  172d  St. 

158th  St.,  Jackson  and  Trin- 
ity Aves. 

Kelly  St.,  east  of  Ave.  St. 
John. 

168th  bt.,  Fihdlay  and  Teller 
Aves. 

Intervale  Ave..  Freeman  and 

Chisholm  sts. 
St.  Pain's  Place,  Washington 

and  Park  Aves. 
20Ith  St..  Hull  and  Decatur 
^  Aves.    CAnnex  to  if.  S.  8.) 
Belmont  Ave.  &  180th  St. 
176th  St.  &  Washington  Ave 


High  Schools — Morris,  166th  St.,  Boston  Rd.,  Jackson  Ave.:  Evander  Childs,  E.  184th  St.  and  Field 
PI.;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Randolph  St.,  Lawrence  and  Beach  Aves.  (P.  S.  47). 

TRADE  SCHOOLS,  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX 


Manhattan    (girls),    127  E. 
22d  St. 

Gallaudet    (deaf),    225  E. 
23d  St. 


Textile.  124  W.  30th  St. 
Harlem  Even'g  Trade,  138th 

and  139th  Sts.,  west  of  5th 

Ave.  (men). 


Murray  Hill  Evening  Trade, 
232  E.  38th  St.  (men) . 


HUNTER  COLLEGE.  ^ 
PARK  a\te;.,  corner  e.\bt  sixty-eighth  ht. 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS  AND  33  WA^ERLEY  PLACE. 


COLLEGE  OF  THE   CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
AMSTERDAM  AVE.  AND  138TH  STREET. 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 
WEST  116th  ST.,  NE.^R  AMSTERDAM  AVE. 


SCHOOLS  IN  BROOKLYN. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


No> 


Location. 


Adams  and  Concord  sts. 
47th  St.,  near  3d  ave. 
Hancock,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Berkeley  pi.,  near  5th  avo. 
TlUary,  Bridge  &  Lawrence  sts, 
Warren,  near  Smith  st. 
York,  near  Bridge  st. 
Hicks,  Middagh  &  Poplar  sts, 
Sterling  pi.  &  Vanderbilt  av. 
7th  ave.  and  17th  st. 
Washington,  near  Greene  ave. 
Adelphi,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Degraw,  near  Hicks  st. 
Navy  and  Concord  sts. 
3d  ave.  and  State  st. 
Wilson,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Driggs  ave.,  cor.  N.  5th  st. 
Pvlaujer,  near  Leonard  st. 
S.  2d,  cor.  Keap  st. 
Union  ave.  and  Keap  st. 
McKibbin,  near  Manhattan  av. 
Java,  near  Manhattan  ave. 
Conselyea  &  Humboldt  sts. 
Arion  pi.,  c-or.  Beaver  st. 
Lafayette,  near  Sumner  ave. 
Qulncy,  near  Ralph  ave. 
Nelson,  cor.  Hicks  st. 
Herkimer,  near  Ralph  ave. 
Columbia,  cor.  Amity  st. 
Conover,  Sullivan  &  Wolcott 
Dupont,  near  Manhattan  ave. 
Hoyt,  cor.  President  st. 
Heyward,  near  Broadway. 
Norman  ave.  and  Eckford  st. 
Decatur,  cor.  L,ewis  ave. 
Btagg,  near  Bushwick  ave, 
S.  4th,  near  Berry  st. 
N.7th,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Gth  ave.,  cor.  8th  st. 
15th  St.,  near ''4th  ave. 
Dean,  cor.  New  York  ave. 
St.  Mark's  and  Classon  aves. 
Boerum,  near  Manhattan  ave. 
Throop,  cor.  Putnam  ave. 


No. 


Location. 


45  Lafayette,  near  Classon  ave. 

46  Union,  near  Henry  st. 

47  Pacific  &  Dean  sts.,  nr.  3d  ave. 

48  1 8th  ave.  and  60th  st. 

49  Mauler,  near  Graham  ave. 

50  S.  3a  St.  and  Driggs  ave. 

51  Meeker  ave.  cor.  Humboldt  st. 

52  Ellery,    near  Broadway. 

53  Troutman,  near  Central  ave. 

54  Walworth,  near  Myrtle  ave. 

55  Floyd,  near  Tompkins  ave. 

56  BiLShwlck  ave.,  cor  Madison  st . 

57  Reid  ave.,  cor.  Van  Buren  st. 

58  Degraw,  near  Smith  st. 

59  Leonard,  near  Nassau  ave. 

60  4th  ave.,  cor.  20th  st. 

61  Fulton  St.  and  N.  Jersey  ave. 

(Probationary  School.) 

62  Bradford,  near  Liberty  ave. 

63  Hinsdale,  n'r  Glenmore  ave. 

64  Berriman  and  Belmont  aves. 

65  Richmond,  near  Ridgewood  av 

66  Osborn,  near  Sutter  ave. 

67  N.  Elliott  pi.,  near  Park  ave. 

68  Bushwick  av.,  cor  Kosciusko  st, 

69  Ryerson  St.,  near  Myrtle  ave. 

70  Patchen  ave.,  cor.  Macon  st. 

71  Heyward,  near  Lee  ave. 

7:1  iN'ew  Lots  rd.,  cor  Sehenck  st 

73  McDoUf^al,  cor,  Rockaway  av 

74  Kosciusko  St.,  n'r  Broadway 

75  Evergreen  av.,  cor  Ralph  st 

76  Wyona,  near  Jamaica  ave. 

77  2d  St.,  near  6th  ave. 

78  Pacific  St.,  near  Court  St. 

79  Kosciusko,  n'r  Sumner  ave. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  25.) 

80  W.   17th  and  W,   19th  sts. 

near  Neptune  ave. 

81  Harway  ave.  and  Stryker  st, 

82  4th  ave.,  cor.  36th  st. 

83  Bergen,  cor.  Schenectady  ave. 

84  Glenmore,  cor.  Stone  ave. 

85  Evergreen  ave..  cor.  Gov't  st 


No 


Location. 


96 


Irving  ave.,  cor.  Harman  st. 
Herkimer,  cor.  Radde  pi. 
Thamas  St.,  cor.  Vanderv'rt  pi. 
Newkirk  ave.,  cor.  E.  31st. 
Bedford  and  Church  aves. 
E.  New  York  &  Albany  aves. 
Rogers  ave.  &  Robinson  st. 
New  York  av.  &  Herkimer  st, 
6th  ave.,  50th  and  51st  sts. 
Van  Sicklen,  near  Neck  rd. 
Ocean  ave.  and  Ave.  U. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  153.) 
Benson,  cor.  2.5th  ave. 
Ave.  Z,  cor,  E.  26th  st. 
Coney  Island  &  Elm  aves. 
W.  3d,  between  Park  pi.  and 

Sheepshead  ave. 
86th  St.,  near  18th  ave.  (New 

Utrecht  H.  S.) 
71st  St.  and  2d  ave. 
14th  ave.,  53d  &  54th  sts. 
92d  St.,  cor.  5th  ave. 
Ft.  Hamilton  av.,  58th  &  59th. 
Hamburg  and  Putnam  aves, 

and  Cornelia  st. 
8th  ave.  and  13th  st. 
Linwood,  cor.  Arlington  ave. 
Dumont    ave.,    Powell  and 

Sackman  sts. 
Monitor  st.  and  Driggs  ave. 
Sterling  pi.,. cor,  Vanderbilt  av. 

(Annex  to  P.^S.  9.) 
15th  ave.,  7l8t  and  72d  sts. 
Evergreen  ave,  &  Moffat  st. 
Remsen  ave.,  cor.  Ave.  F, 
E.  92d  St.,  near  Ave.  M. 
Knickerb'r  ave.,  cor.  Grove  St. 
Stagg  St.  and  Bushwick  aye, 
59th  St.  and  4th  ave. 
Ave.  K  and  E.  38th  st. 
Barren  Island. 
E.  65th  St.  and  Ave.  C. 
Harrison  ave.  &  Heyward  st. 
Irving  ave.  and  Suydam  st. 
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124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
13« 
137 
138 

139 
140 
14 

142 
143 
144 

145 
146 


Location. 


'  So, 


4th  ave.  and  I3tu  st. 
Blake  and  Tliatfor.'i  ave«. 
Meserole  ave.  &  Guernsey  si. 
7t.n  ave.,  <8tb  and  79th  st8. 
21st  ave..  83d  &  84th  sts. 
Quincy  St.,  near  Stuyvesant. 
Fort  Hamilton  av.  &  E.  5th  .^t. 
Ft.  Hamilton  ave.,  43d  &  44ih. 
Manhattan  and  Met.  aves. 
Butler  St.,  bet.  4th  &  nUi  aves. 
18th  av.,  near  Ocean  Parkway. 
Church  ave.  and  E.  48th  si. 
4th  ave.,  40th  &  41st  sts. 
Saratoga  av.  &  Bainbridge  st 
Prosp'f  pi.,  w.  of  Nost'd  ave. 

(Brooklyn  Model  SchooL) 
Cortelyou  road  near  Rugby. 
60tn  St.,  west  oi  4th  ave. 
Leonard,      McKibbin  and! 

Boerum  sts. 
Hein-y  and  Rapelye  sts.  j 
Havemeyer,  N.  6th  &  7th  sts.: 
Howard  ave.,  Prospect  pi.  aiid 

St.  Mark's  av(^  i 
Central  ave.  and  Xoll  st. 
8th  and  19th  sts..  bet.  6t') 

aTid  7th  aves 


Location. 


Bushwick  ave.,  Seigel  &  Mc- 
Kibbin sts. 

Ellery  and  Hopkins  sts  ,  near 
Delmonico  pi. 

Sutter  ave.^  Vermont  and 
Wyona  sts. 

Christopher  ave.  &  Sackman 
St.,  near  Belmont  ave. 

Knickerbocker  ave.,  Halsey 
and  Weirfleld  sts, 

Ave.  G,  E.  23d  and  24th  sts. 

Ave.  T  «fe  E.  12th  St.,  Home' St. 

11th  ave.,  Windsor  pi.  &  Sher- 
man St. 

E'n  Parkway  &  Herkimer  st. 
Sutter  ave.,  Barrett  &  Graf- 
ton sts. 

Kent  ave.,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Belmont   ave.,   Ashford  and 

Warwick  st8. 
Pitkin    ave..    Hemlock  and 

Crescent  sts. 
Ft.  Ham.  ave..  51st  &  52d  sts. 
St.  Nicholas  and  Willoughby 

aves.  and  Suydara  st. 
Benson  and  17th  aves.  and 

Bay  14th  st. 


No 


Location. 


14th  ave.,  42<i  and  43d  sts. 
Lott  and  Hopkinsoa  aves.  and 

Araboy  st. 
S.  4th  St.,  near  Havemeyer. 
Schenectady  av.  &  East.  Pkwy. 
Throop    ave.,    Bartlett  and 

Whipple  sts. 
7th  ave.,  43d  and  44th  sts 
6th  and  Stewart  aves..  "l.'^t 

and  72d  sts. 
Ridgewood,      Lincoln  and 

Nichols  aves. 
4th  ave.  29th  and  30th  sts. 
Pennsylvania  ave.,  bet  Liberty 

and  Glenmore  aves. 
Dumont,  Alabama  and  Will- 
iams aves. 
Blake  &  Hopkinson  aves. 

Bristol  St. 
12th  &  Bay  Ridge  avs.  &  6Sili 
Ave.  P  and  West  ave. 
Dean  st.,  near  Saratoga  arc. 
Ave  C,  East  2d  and  3d  st-s. 
18th  ave.  and  67th  st. 
"Druant,   Jamaica  ave.,  opp. 

Enfield  st. 
Vocational.  Jay  &  Nassau  st'^. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Girls'  High  School. 
Boys'  High  School. 
Manual  Training.... 


Nostr;.n.l  ;i\  e.,  'u>r   H.ilsey  .st 
Putuam,  c<ir.  Maroy  ave. 
:tU  ,ivi^.,  4lh  and  .5th  sts. 
Irvin;,'  ave.,  MiiWison  &  VVor-.ib:! 
4tb  uvc,  67(h  and  Senatirr  .sts. 


. . !  !"l;itbiish  ave.,  near  Church  ave. 
.  j  M  ircy  av.,  Kodney  and  Keap  sts. 
..  Albany  ave.,  Ber^eu  and  Dean  .st 
.  .  !-Oth  .St.,  near  T8ih  ave. 
:iohers.  Park  pi,,  west  of  Nostrand  -i  >■ 


SCHOOLS  IN  QUEENS  BOROUGH. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


No. 


Location. 


9th  St.   and  Van   Alst  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Hulst  St.  and  Nelson  av.,  L.  I. 

City. 

Colonial  av.  and  Livingston  St., 

Forest  Hills. 
Prospect   and   Crescent  sts., 

near  Beebe  av..  L.  I.  City. 
Academy  st.,  near  Grand  av.. 

L.  I.  City. 
Steinway  av.,  near  Patterson 

av..  L,  I.  City. 
Van  Alst  av.,  near  Astoria  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Steinway   av..   near  Ditmas 

av.,  L.  I.  City. 
Munson  St.,  near  Astoria  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Astoria  av.,  near  Frye  st. 
Woodside  ave.,  Woodside. 
Sinclair  av.,  near  Fiske  a.v. 
Parcell  St.,  near  Chicago  st. 
VanDusen  &  51st  St.,  Corona 

Heights. 
Junction  av.,  Corona. 
Aiburtis  av.,  Corona. 
Tremann  av..  Corona. 
Corona  a  v..  Corona. 
Roosevelt  av..  Corona. 
Sanford  av.    and   Union  St., 

Flushing. 
37th  av. 

Flushing 
Sanford  a  v. 

Flushing 
35th  av. 

Flushing. 
Holley   and   Robinson  avs.. 

Flushing. 
Kissena  rd.  and  Melbourne 

av..  Flushing. 
Fresh  Meadow  rd.  and  67tli 

av.,  Flushing. 
122d  3t^  and  14th  av.,  College 

Point. 

11,5th  8t ,  OollesTP  Point. 


and  Union  St., 
and  Murray  St., 
and   \jnion  St., 


No. 

29 

30 

31 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

sa 

51 

53 
54 


Location. 


122d  av.  and  12.5th  st.,  Colietce 
Point. 

12th  road,  near  Cross  Island 

road,  Whitestone. 
Blvd.  and  46th  av.,  Bayside. 
222d  St.  and  Bellwood  av., 

Creedmoor. 
Springfield  rd.  and  Holiiis  av.. 

Queens. 
191st  St.  and  Canonburg  rd 

HoUis. 

Everett  St.  and  Wcjstchester 

av.,  St.  Albans. 
40th    av.,    nr.  Coombs 

Springfield. 
Brookville  blvd.,  near  137th 

St.,  Rosedale. 
Dinsmore  and  Nameoko  ave, 

Far  Rockaway. 
Lambertville  av.  &  Union  Hall 

t.,  Jamaica. 
35th  av.  and  214th  pi.,  Bayside 
Boulevard  and  Beach  67th  st., 

Arverne. 
Boulevard  &  Beach  UOth  St., 

Rockaway  Park. 
Boulevard  and  Beach  94th  St., 

Rockaway  Beach. 
Garfield   St.,    nr.  Rockaway 

blvd.,  Jamaica  South. 
Old  South  rd.,  Woodhaven. 

Annex,  Glen  Morris. 
Hillside    and    Union  aves., 

Jamaica. 
South  and  Carlisle  sts.,  Ja- 
maica. 
Brenton  av.,  Jamaica. 
Liverpool  st.  and  Humboldt 

v.,  Jamaica. 
Church  ave.,    near  .Jamaica 

ave.,  Richmond  Hill. 
n4th    St.    and    89th  ave. 

Richmond  Hill. 
Hillside  av.   and   125tb  St.. 
Richmond  Hill. 


Location. 


130th    St.    and  •  97th  ave. 

Richmond  Hill. 
86th    ave.    and    114th  ♦sr.. 

Richmond  HUI. 
124th   St.    and    101st  ave., 

Morris  Park. 
Walker   and   Beaufort  avs., 

Woodhaven. 
83d  St.  and  Rockaway  blvd.. 

Union  Course. 
87th  rd.  and  80th  st.,  Brooklyn 

Hills. 

89th  av.  and  102d  St..  Brook- 
lyn HUls.  (Richmond  Iinl 
P.  O.) 

107th  St.,   near   101st   avo  . 

Ozone  Park. 
Pitkin  ave.,  near  Woodhiivcn 

blvd..  So.  Woodhaven. 
101st  av.  and  83d  st.,  Uni..n 

Course. 

78th  St.,  near  Jamaica  av  , 

LTnion  Course. 
102d  st  and  85th  av.,  BrooK- 

lyn  Manor 
Central  ave.  and  Olmstead  >!  , 

Glendale. 
St.  Felix  av.  and  Seneca  s;., 

Evergreen. 
Forest  av  -  East  Wlliiamsbur-i: 
Maspeth  av.,  Maspeth. 
La  Forge  si.  near  Grand 

Maspeth. 
Woodward  av.  and  Starr 

East  Williamsburg  (Bklyn 

P  O.) 

Bleecker  !^t.  and  Seneca  av  . 

Ridgewood 
Montgomery  &  Congress  avs  . 

Laurel  Hill. 
Seneca  av    and  George  -'t 

Ridgewood 
Mam-ice  av.  and  Carroll  vi 

Winfield. 
7th  av.  &  14th  St.,  Whitestone 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  QUEENS  BOUOUGK— Continued. 


Location. 


Greenpoint  av.,  near  Bradley 

av.,  L.  I.  City. 
Cypress  av..  Ralph  and  Bleeck- 

er  sts..  Evergreen. 
Kaplan  av.  and  Le  Roy  pi., 

Jamaica. 
Vernon  av.,  bet  Pierce  and 

Graham  avs.,  L.  I.  City 
110th  av.  near  Ditmars  av.« 

L.  I.  City. 
2d   av.,   near   Woolsey  av. 

L.  I.  City. 
Creek  St.,   near  Grand  8t. 

I^Iaspeth. 
\^'elsse  av.  and  Pulaski  St., 

Middle  Villai^e.  


No. 


89 


04 


Location. 


Oatalpa  a  v.  and  Fresh  Pond 

rd.,  Ridgewood  Heights. 
Gleane  st.  and  Britton  av., 

Elmhurst. 
Catalpa  St.,  near  Jamaica  av,, 

Richmond  Hill. 
Central,  Folsom  and  Fosdick 

avs.,  Glendale. 
Hayes  av.,  42d  and  43d  sts., 

North  Corona. 
Forest  av.  and  Madison  St., 

Ridgewood  Heights. 
Cutter  av.   and   Old  House 

Landing.  Little  Neck. 


Location. 


Harvard  and  Canonbury  rd., 

Jamaica, 
Rockaway  rd.  and  13l3t  St., 

South  Ozone  Park. 
85th  and  Shipley  sts,,  WoOd- 

haven. 
Main  St..  Douglaston. 
Kew  Gardens. 
Glen  Morris. 

Children's  lane  and  Russell  pi.. 
Forest  Hills  Gardens. 

Parental  School,  Kissena  rd.. 
Reeves  and  ^^elbourne  a\'3,. 
Flushing. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Bryant. . , 
Jamaica. 


Flushing  and  Highland  avs.,  Ja- 
maica. 

Academy  and  Radde  sts.,  L.  I.  City, 
Hillside  av.,  Jamaica 


Newtown  

Flushing  ,  . 

Far  Rockaway. 
Richmond  Hill. 


Chicago  av..  Elmhurst. 
Broadway,  Flushing, 
Far  Rockaway.  [Hill. 
Ridgewood  &  Cedar  avs.,  Richmond 


SCHOOLS  IN  RICHMOND  GOROUCH. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Location, 


Location. 


No.;  

1  Academj'  pi.,  Tottenvllle. 

2  Wiener  St..  Richmond  Valley. 

(Prince  Bay,  P.  O.) 
SXatourett^  St.,  Pleasant  Plains. 

4  Arthur  Kill  rd.,  Kreischerville. 

5  Araboy  rd..  Huguenot. 

6  Rossvllle  av.,  Rossville. 

7  Vrthur  Kill  rd.,  Green  Ridge. 

8  Llndenwood  av..  Great  Kills. 

9  Knight  av,.  New  Dorp. 
10  Richmond  rd._j^  New  Dorp. 


Jefferson  st.,  Dongan  Hills. 
Steuben  st..  Stapleton. 
Pennsylvania  av.,  Rosebank. 
Broad  and  Wright  sts..  Staple- 
ton. 

Grant  8t.,  TompkinsvUle, 
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Monroe  av.,  Tompkins ville. 
Prospect  av..  New  Brighton.; 
Broadway.  W,  New  Brighton.  | 
Greenleaf    av..    West  New 

Brighton, 
Heberton  av..  Port  Richmond,  i 
Hooker  pl„  Port  Richmond. 
Washington    and    Columbus  i 

aves.,     Granitevill,  (Port; 

Richmond,  P.  O.) 
Andros  av..  Mariners'  Harbor. 
Washington  av.,  Summerville. 

(P,  O.,  Port  Richmond:  B.. 

F.  D.) 

Chelsea  rd.,  Bloomfield.  CP.  O.,; 
Port  Richmond;  R.  F.  D.) 


Location. 


Richmond  turnpike,  Llnoleum- 
vllle. 

Richmond  av.,  New  Sprlng- 
vllle. 

Centre  St.,  Richmond, 

Manor  rd.,  W  New  Brighton. 

Fisk  av„  W,  New  Brighton, 

Pleasant    av.,  Bogardus  Cor- 
ners. (Prince  Bay  P  O.) 

Osgood  av.,  Stapleton. 

Midland  av.,  Grant  City. 
(Midland  P.  O.) 

Fingerboard  rd..  Rosebank. 

HIGH  SCHOOL, 


Curtis  —  Hamilton  av.   and  St. 
Mark's  pi.,  New  Brighton. 


ATHLETIC  FIELDS. 

Under  liie  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education — Brooklyn  Field,  East  1 7th  Street,  Avenues  J  and 
K,  Brooklyn;  Astoria  Field,  Orchard  and  Munsou  Streets,  Astoria.  Lous  Island:  Curtis  Field,  Hamilton 
Avenue  and  St.  Marks  Place,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island;  Seventh  Ward  Field,  Ciinton,  Cherry  and 
^VaTer  Streets,  New  York  City. 

The  elementary  schools  throughout  the  city  are  graded,  mostly,  from  K  (kindergarten^,  to  8  B.  Some 
<-un  to  4  B,  some  to  4  A. 

-EDUCATION  STATISTICS,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


.^CHOOL  Year. 


Ave.  At- 
tendance, Schools. 
DaySch'ls 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Cost  of 
Supplies. 


ditures.  sub'tutes 


Pension 
Payments. 


1598-  1899.  :  

1599-  1900  

1900-  1901  

1901-  1902  

1902-  1903  

1903-  1904  

1904-  190.5  

1905-  1906  

1906-  1907.  ...... 

1907-  1908   . 

190S-1909.  ...... 

1909-  1910  

1910-  1911  ... 

1911-  1912  

1912-  1913  

1913-  1914  

1914-  1915  

191.5-1916  

I9ir>-1917  . .  . 

1917-1918  


358. 
378. 
397, 
420, 
439, 
466, 
487, 
605, 
523, 
545, 
574, 
586, 
603 
627 
634, 
666, 
702, 
726, 
721 
703 


425 
448 
517 
513 
506 
501 
506 
510 
511 
515 
528 
525 
527 
527 
530 
537 
549 
552 
551 
547 


Dollars. 
8,059,958.89 
10.583,133.6i 
12,587.011.56 
13,395,882.38 
14.351,802.94 
14,885,891,42 
15,574.005.00 
16,870.891.47 
17,582,067.32 
18,596,874.70 
19,713,148,01 
20.604,324,38 
21,375,522,95 
24,247,184.49 
26,829,003.19 
28,070,965.01 
29,833.323.11 
30,5.34,644.95 
31,570,413,3S 
33,558  852.27 


Dollars. 

92i,727.75 

891,199.63 
1,012,433.48 

900,417.2i 
1,073,413.63 
1,254.901,40 
1.147,722.63 
1,291,400,90 
1,355,985,55 
1,498,666.42 
1,254.241.27 
1,333,322.69 
1,310.888.82 
1.427,059.42 
1,518,030.22 
1.654.506.95 
1,854,368.11 
1,651,051.53 
1,596,033.75 
1,564,344.25 


Dollars. 
3,162,924.45 
5,277.593.33 
5,324.872.08 
4,646,974.62 
6,037.425.07 
6,541,189.16 
10,546,333,26 
12.898,2.56,51 
11,931.318.01 
11. .520,694.26 
7,745,660  58 
2,739.075.80 
3,676,448.05 
4,576.453,75 
4,543,051,90 
.5.011,756,89 
5,084.261 
2.952,485,64 
2,529.843.72 
2,094,980.47 


10.008 
10,.555 
11,388 
12,039 
12,696 
13,327 
14,906 
15.878 
15,613 
16,489 
17,073 
17.724 
18.195 
18,892 
19,496 
20.448 
21,105 
20,719 
21.823 
22,627 


Dollars. 
124.296.18 
214.563.57 
263.805.28 
343.017.13 
420,026.99 
477,418.74 
526,502.36 
616.984.54 
689,390.64 
724.129,78 
777.800.85 
833.863.59 
880,389.83 
983,554.99 
1.108,874.30 
1,183,397.08 
1.163,800.40 
1.127.492.63 
1,143,046.02 
1,273,. 59 1.79 


Attendance  of  pupils,  Sept.  15,  1920, 


,  was  770,610  (as  against  749,473  on  Sept.  9.  1919),  by  boroughs, 
elementary  schools,  as  follows:  Manhattan,  248,707;  Bronx,  100,488;  BrookljTi,  272,792;  Queens, 
o4,396;  Richmond,  16,707.  At  high  schools,  63,604;  at  training  schools.  1,239;  at  vocational  schools,  2.477. 
Part  time  attendance — Manhattan.  10.059;  Bronx,  12,740;  Brooklyn.  46.811;  Queens.  9,539;  Richmond* 
u33. 


New  York  City — Churches,  Manhattan. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


BAPTIST. 
Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  mtcts 
.  ai  SO  East  31  st  St.,  cor.  Madison 

Abyssinian.  242  W.  40th  St.  ^ 
Alexander  Ave.,  cor.  E.  141st  St. 
Ascension,  29b  E.  160th  St. 
Baptist  Temple,  159  W.  132(1  St. 
Calvary.  W.  57th  St.,  bet.  6th  and 

7th  Aves. 
Central  Park,  E.  83d  St..  bet.  'zd 

and  3d  Aves. 
Creston  Ave.,  E.  188th  St.,  cor. 

Creston  Ave. 
Day  Star  (Col.),  512  W.  157th  St. 
Ebenezer    (Primitive) ,  intervale 

Ave.,  cor.  Home  St. 
Emmanuel,  White  Plains  Ave.,  near 

216th  St. 
Fifth  Ave.,  8  W.  46th  St. 
First,  W.  79th  St^  cor.  Broadway. 
First  German,  336  E.  14th  St. 
First  German  of  Harlem,  220  E. 

118th  St. 

First  Italian,  Oliver  and  Henry  Sts. 

First  Mariner's,  (Mariners'  Tem- 
ple), Oliver  and  Henry  Sts. 

First  Swedish,  E,  55tb  St.,  bet.  3d 
and  Lexington  Aves. 

First  Union  of  the  Bronx,  595 
Courtlandt  Ave. 

Harlem,  219  E.  123d  St. 

Immanuel  (German),  411  E.  75th 

Judson  Memorial,  55  AVa.sbingtou 
Sq.  S. 

Macedonia,  222  W.  29th  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  cor.  E.  31st  St. 
Mariners'  Temple,  Oliver  and  Hen- 
ry Sts. 

Metropolitan,  W.  128th  St.  and  7th 
Ave. 

Mount  Morris,  5th  Ave.,  near  W. 

127th  St. 
Mount  Olivet  (Col.),  161  W.  53d 

St. 

North,  234  W.  11th  St. 
Second  Ave.,  164  2d  Ave. 
Second  German,  407  W.  43d  St. 
Sixteenth,  257  W.  16th  St. 
Tremont,  Tremont  and  Webster 
Aves. 

Trinity  (Col.),  808  E.  224th  St., 

near  Barnes  Ave. 
Union,  204  W.  63d  St. 
Washington  Heights,  145th  St.  and 

Convent  Ave. 
Zion  (Col.),  2148  5th  Ave. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC. 
ApostoUc  Assembly.  202  E.  56th  St. 
Catholic  Apostolic,  417  W.  57th  St. 
Harlem  (German).  202  W  114th  St. 

CATHOLIC  {GREEK,  ETC.). 
Annunciation  (Greek),  310  W.  54th 

St. 

Hellenic  Eastern  Christian  Or- 
thodox (Holy  Trinity),  153  E. 
72d  St. 

Russian  Orthodox,  121  E.  7th  St. 
St.  George  (Ruthenian),  28  7th  St. 
St.  Mary's,  E.  13th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  (Russian), 

19  E.  97th  St.   (See  also  "Roman 

Catholic"). 
St.  Vladimir.  233  E.  17th  St. 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
{SCIENTIST). 
Bedford  Park  Society,  2562  Briggs 

Ave. 

First.  1  W.  96th  St. 

Second.  10  W.  68th  St. 

Third.  35  E.  125th  St. 

Fourth,  Fort  Washington  Ave.  and 

178th  St. 
Fifth.  34  W.  43d  St. 
Sixth,  1935  Anthony  Ave..  Bronx. 
Seventh.  516  W.  112th  St. 
Eighth,  103  E.  77th  St. 


CHURCH  OF  GOD. 
2134  Grand  Ave..  Bronx. 
334  E.  14th  St. 
774  E.  223d  St.,  Bronx. 

CONOR  EG  A  TIONA  L . 
Church  Headquarters,   -287  Fourth 

Armenian  Evangelical,  207  E.  30th. 
Bedford  Park,  Bainbridge  Ave.  E,, 

cor.  E.  201st  St. 
Bethany,  455  lOth  Ave. 
Bethlehem  (Swedish-Finnish),  632 

E.  135th  St. 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  Broadway 

and  56th  St. 
Camp  Memorial,  141  Chrystie  St. 
Christ,  Concourse,  cor.  E.  175th  St. 
Forest  Ave.,  E.  166th  St.  and  For- 

Harlem,  250  W.  136th  St. 
Manhattan,  W.  76th  St.  and  B'way. 
North  New  York,  E.  143d  St.,  near 

Willis  Ave. 
Swedish    Evangelical  Immanuel 

308  W.  139th  St. 
Welsh,  206  E.  11th  St. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST, 
Central,  142  W.  81st  St. 
Russian,  147  2d  Ave. 
Second.  595  E.  169th  St. 
EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Dingeldein    IMemorial  (German) 

429  E.  77th  St. 
Fust  Church  of  the  Evangelical 

Association,  424  W.  55th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  159  E.  112th  St. 
St.   Paul's  of   Westchester.  2136 

NcwDold  Ave. 

FRIENDS. 
Meeting  Hou.se  (Hick.site),  E.  15th 

St.  and  Rutherfurd  PI. 
Meeting  House  (Orthodox),  144  E. 

20th  St. 

NTew  York  Colored  Mission  (Or- 
thodox). 5  FJ.  l^Oth  St. 
_  JEWISH. 

The  Kehillah  Office  Is  114  Fifth  Ave. 

Adereth  El.  135  E.  29th  St. 

Agudath  Achim,  169  W.  140th  St., 
316  E.  92d  St. 

Agudath  Jeshorim,  115  E  86th  St. 

Ahawath  Chesed  (Shaar  Hasho- 
mayim),  652  Lex.  Ave, 

Anshe  Chesed,  W.  114th  St.,  cor, 
7th  Ave. 

Anshe  Emeth.  448  W.  152d  St. 

Anshe  Slabodke,  18  W.  114th  St. 

Anshe  Yagustaver,  122  W.  129th  St. 

Atereth  Israel,  323  E.  82d  St. 

Beth  Ilamedrash  Hagodol,  64  Nor- 
folk St. 

Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  Desfar- 

dim.  8  W.  113th  St. 
Beth  Israel  Bikur  Cholim,  72d  St. 

and  Lexington  Ave. 
Berech  Emunah,  W.  4th  St. 
B'nai  Abraham  Plotz,  25  W.  113th 

St. 

B'nai  Anshe  Zamaut,  159  E.  118th 
St. 

B'nai  Israel,  225  E.  79th  St. 

B'nai  Jeshurun,  Madison  Ave.  and 

65th  St. 
Charri  Zedek,  23  W.  118th  St. 
Cheora  Bechurim,  1139  Prospect 

Ave. 

Cheora  Tikvath  Zion,  1139  Union 
Ave. 

Congregation  Adath  Israel,  1591 
Washington  A  v.;  553  E.  169th  St. 

Congregation  Ahawath  Israel,  W. 
160th  St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Congregation  Beth  Abraham,  534 
E.  146th  St.  'y 

Congregation  Beth  Hamedrosn  Ha- 
godol, 110  E.  105th  St. 


JEWISH — Continued. 
Congregation  Beth  Israel,  252  ^"^  . 
35th  St. 

Congregation  Beth  Israel,  347  \  ,. 
121st  St. 

Congregation  B'nai  Israel  of  Wa.<li 
H'ghts,  149th  St.,  near  B'way. 

Congregation  Orach  Chaim,  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  neac  95th  St. 

congregation  Plncus  Elijah,  II  > 
W.  95th  St. 

Congregation  Sons  of  Israel  Kal- 
warier,  Lenox  Ave.  and  121st  >'i . 

Emunath  Israel,  301  W,  29th  St 

E?  Chaini,  107  E.  92d  St. 

First  Galician,  87  Attorney  St, 

First  Hungarian  Cong.  Oheb  Zedek. 
18  W.  116th  St. 

First  Roumanian  Am.  Congretra- 
tion,  91  Rivington  St. 

Free  Synagogue,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Glory  of  Israel,  1038  Prospect  A  \  >  . 

Hope  of  Zion,  1141  Union  Ave. 

Isaiah  Temple,  209  W.  95th  St. 

Judah  Halevi,  165th  St.  ahd  Men  i:s 
Ave. 

Khal  Adath  Jeshurun,  127  Hoe  Ave. 
Kehilatii  Israel,  1162  Jackson  Ax  v. 
Kehilath  Jeshurun,  117  E.  85th  St. 
Khal  Adath  Jeshurun,  63  E.  1131 U 
St. 

Kol  Israel  Anchi  Poland.  20  w 
114th  St. 

Leches  Yosher,  317  E.  8th  St. 
Machzikel  Torah,  292  Madison  St. 
Magyar.  233  E.  116th  St. 
Mlshkin  Israel,  85  E.  110th  St. 
Mount  Neboh,  2005  Amsterdam 

Nachlath  Zevi,  59  E.  109th  St. 

New  Synagogue,  43  W.  86th  St. 
Nusach  Hoari,   1449  Washington 

Rodeph  Sholom,  63d  St.*  and  Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Shaari  Tephilla,  W.  82d  St.,  near 
Amsterdam  Ave. 

Shaari  Zedek,  25  W.  118th  St. 

Shaari  Zion,  953  Southern  Boule- 
vard. 

Shearith  B'nai  Israel.  22  E.  113th  St. 

Sbearith  Israel,  Central  Park  West , 

cor.  70th  St. 
Shearith  Judah,  543  W.  145th  St. 
Shenezach   Israel.    1049  Prosi^ect 

Ave. 

Sinai  Congregation,  951  Stebbins 
Ave. 

Sons  of  Israel,  777  E.  178th  St. 
Sons  of  Israel,  107  W.  116th  St. 
Tabernacle,  220  W.  130th  St. 
Temple  Beth-El,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  i:. 
76th  St. 

Temple  Beth-EIohim,  961  Southern 

Boulevard. 
Temple  Beth  Israel,  Lexington  Ave. 

and  72d  St. 
Temple  Emanu-El,  5th  Ave.  and 

43d  St. 

Temple  Gate  of  Hope,  1409  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Temple  Israel,  523  W.  173d  St. 
Temple  Israel  of  Harlem,  Leiio.\ 

Ave.,  cor.  120th  St. 
Temple  of  the  Covenant,  552  w. 

181st  St. 

Temple  Peni-El,  525  W.  147th  St . 
Tiffereth  Israel,  126  Allen  St. 
Tremont  Temple,  Graad  Boulevani 

near  E.  Burnside  Ave. 
Washington  Heights  Congregation, 

510  W.  161st  St. 
West  End,  156  W.  82d  St. 
Zichron  Ephraim,  67th  St.,  near 

Lexington  Ave. 

LATTER'DAY  SAINTS. 
151  W.  125th  St. 
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LUTHERAN. 
Fu^'licify  Bureau  U  at  2H  E.  17th  Si, 
Advt'iu,  Broadway  and  93d  St. 
Ato  itMnent,  Kdgeco.aoe  Ave.  and 

1-lOth  St. 
BetJumy.  5S2  Teasdale  PI.  n.  3d  Ave. 
Christ,  406  E  19th  St. 
'Jhr.stian  Missioa  OJ  Israel,  250  E. 

10  1st  St. 

Concordia,  Oak  Ter.  and  Crimmins 
Ave. 

Danish,  1179  Hoe  Ave. 
Deaf  Mission,  233  W.  42d  St. 
Emigrant  House  Chapei,  234  E. 
62d  St. 

Emmanuel,    Brown   PL,    cor.  E. 

137th  St. 
Epiphany,  72  E.  128th  St. 
Kiniiis;!,  72  R.  128t*i  St. 
Finnish  Mission,  81  Christopher  St. 
Fordham,  2430  Walton  Ave. 
iraee,  123  VV  7i.st  St. 
Orrace,  Valentine  Ave.,  near  199th  St. 
ieDrew  Mission,  250  K.  IOjsl  t>t. 
iloly  Comforter,  1060  Woody  crest 

Ave.,  cor.  165th  St. 
[oly  Trinity,  Central  Park  West 

and  65th  St. 
Holy  Trinity.  881  E.  167th  St. 
Immanuel,  88th  St..  cor.  Lexington 
Ave. 

r^eitish,  422  W.  44th  St. 

Lettish,  323  6th  St. 

Messiah,  4870  B'way  (204th  St.) 

.Vorwegian,  1410  Vyse  Ave. 

NTorweglan,  237  E.  123d  St. 

Our  vSaviour,  179th  St.  and  Audu- 
bon Ave. 

Polish,  2o3  W.  42d  St. 

Redeemer,  424  W.  44th  St. 

->t.  .lames's.  902  Madison  Ave. 

^t.  John's,  81  Christopher  St, 

St.  John's,  217  E.  119th  St. 

St.  John's,  Fulton  Ave.  at  169th  St. 

St.  Luke's,  1724  Adams  St. 

St.  Luke's.  233  W.  42d  St. 

St.  Mark's.  323  6th  St. 

St.  Mark's,  242d  St.  and  Martha 
Ave. 

St.  Matthew's,  Convent  Ave.  and 

W.  145th  St. 
St.  MaUhew's,  376  E.  156th  St. 
St.  Paul's.  E.  178th  St.,  cor.  La- 

fontaine  Ave. 
St.  Paul's.  313  W.  22d  St. 
St.  Paul's.  149  W.  123d  St. 
St.  Paul's.  794  E.  156th  St. 
St.   Peter's,   E.   219th  St.,  near 

White  Plains  Rd. 
3t.  Peter's,  Lexington  Ave.  and 

54th  St. 
3t.  Peter's,  439  E.  140th  St. 
St.  Stephen's,  999  Uniou  Ave. 
St.  Thomas's,  E.  175th  St.^  cor. 

Topping  Ave. 
Saviours,  E.  187th  St.,  near  Tie- 
bout  Ave. 
Seamen's  Welfare,  429  E.  77th  St. 
Slovak,  332  E.  20th  St. 
Swedish  (Gustavus  Adolphus),  151 

E.  22d  St.  . 
Swedish  (Harlem),  W.  124th  St. 
Swedisli,  Chapel,  292  E.  136th  St. 
Swedish  (Messiah),  412  Brook  Ave. 
Swedish-Finnish,  Oak  Terrace  and 

Crimmins  Ave. 
Trinity,  9th  St.  and  Ave.  B. 
Trinity,  164  W.  100th  St. 
Trinity,   Westchester   and  Glebe 

Aves. 

Washington  Heights,  W.  1 53d  St., 

near  Broadway. 
Zion.  339  E.  84th  St. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Denominational  Headquarters,  160 

fith  Ave. 

Battery  Swedish,  127  W.  89th  St. 
Beekman  Hill.  319  E.  50th  St. 
Bethel  Swedish,  E.  177th  St.,  cor. 

Concourse, 
^eulah  (Wesleyan),  33  W.  132d  St. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
Continued. 
Blinn  Memorial   (German),  103d 

St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 
Boston  Road.   Boston  Rd.,  cor 

Suburban  PI. 
Butler  Mejaorial    (Col.),  719  E. 
223d  St. 

Calvary,  129th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Centenary,  cor.  Washington  Ave. 

and  E.  166th  St. 
Chelsea.   Fort  Washington  Ave., 

cor.  W.  178th  St. 
Chinese  Mission,  42  Mott  St. 
Church  of  All  Nations,  9  2d  Ave. 
Church  of  the  People.  129  Worth  St. 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  E.  11 1th  St., 

cor.  Lexington  Ave. 
City  Island,  Bay  St.  and  City  Island 

Ave. 

Cornell  Memorial,  E.  76th  St.,  near 
2d  Ave. 

Crav/ford  Memorial,  White  Plains 

Ave.  Old  218th  St.. 
Duane,  294  Hudson  St. 
East  Side  Parish,  9  2d  Ave. 
Eighteenth  St.,  307  W.  18th  St 
Elton  Ave.,  German,  cor.  E.  158th 

St. 

Epworth  (Col.),  Grant  Ave,,  cor. 

E.  162d  St, 
First  X^rman,  48  St.  Mark's  PI. 
First  Japanese,  131  W.  104th  St. 
Five  Points  Mission.  129  Worth  St. 
Fordham,  2539  Marion  Ave. 
Forty-fourth  St.,  461  W.  44th  St. 
German.  Elton  Ave.  cor.  E.  158th 

St. 

Grace,  131  W.  104th  St. 

Grace  (Wakefield),  White  Plains 

Rd  and  PenfielJ  Ave. 
Hadley  Rescue  Hall,  293  Bowery 
West  Side,  461  W.  44th  St. 
Japanese  Mission  W.  104th  St.  and 

Coiamb  IS  Ave.  (in  Grace  Ch.) 
Jefierson  Park   (Italian),    407  E, 

114tti  St. 
John  St.,  44  John  St. 
Lexington  Ave,,  Swedish,  cof.  E 

52d  St. 

Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave.,  cor 
60th  St. 

Metropolitan  Temple.  58  7th  Ave. 
Morris  Heights.  1788  Sedgwick  Ave. 
Mott  Ave.,   Mott  AWr,   cor.  E. 
150th  St. 

Park  Ave.,  Park  Ave.,  cor.  86th  St. 

Peopl  s'  229  E.  61st  St. 

People's  Home  Church  and  Set- 
tlement, 543  E.  11th  St. 

Prospect  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  cor. 
Macy  PI. 

St,  Andrew  s,  126  W,  76th  St, 

St,  James's,  Madison  Ave.  and 
126th  St. 

St,  Mark's  (Col,),  W.  53d  St.  and 
8th  Ave, 

St.  Paul's,  86th  St.  and  West  End 
Ave. 

St.  Paul's  (German).  308  E.  55th  St 
St,  Stephen's,  Marble  Hill  Ave., 

cor.  V/,  228th  St, 
Salem  (Col  ),  102  W.  133d  St. 
Second  German.  346  W.  40th  St. 
Sixty-tirst  St..  229  E,  61st  St. 
Swedish,  Lexington  Ave.    cor.  E. 

52d  St. 

Tremont,   Washington  Ave.,  cor. 

E.  178th  St. 
Tremont  (German),  1841  Bathgate 

Ave. 

Trinity,  318  E.  124th  St, 

Union,  W,  48th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Van  Nest,  cor.  Morris  Park  and 

Cruger  Aves. 
Wakefield  Grace,  White  Plains  Ave., 

near  241st  St, 
Washington  Heights,  Amsterdam 

Ave,,  cor.  153d  St. 
Washington  Sq.,  137  W,  4th  St. 
Wesleyan,  2108  Madison  Ave. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 
Westchester,  2547  Walker  Ave. 
Willis  Ave.,  cor.  E.  141st  St. 
Woodlawn  Heights,  E.  240th  St. 

near  Katonah  Ave. 
Woodycrest,  W.  166th  St.  and  Nel- 
son Ave. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 

Bethel  Church,  52  W.  132d  St. 
Emmanuel,  236  W.  62d  St. 
Metropolitan,  112  W.  I33d  St. 
Mother  Zion,  151  W.  136th  St. 
Rush  Memorial,  Zion,  58  W.  138th 
St. 

Union,  109  W.  131st  St. 

MORAVIAN. 
Second,  WilKins  Ave.  and  Jennings 
St. 

Third  (Col.),  224  W.  63d  St. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Denominational  Headquarters,  156 

6th  Ave.  J  esse  F.  Faroes,  Stated 

Cleric. 

Adams  Memorial,  207  E.  30th  St. 
Araer,  International,  2d  Ave,  and 

14th  St. 
Ascension,  340  E.  106th  St. 
Becic  Memorial,  980  E.  180th  St. 
Bedford  jfark,  200tn  St.,  cor.  Bain- 

Ijridge  Ave. 
Bethany,  E.  137th  St.,  near  Willis 

Ave. 

Bet'rdehem  Memorial.  198  Bleecker 

vSt. 

Bohemian  Brefn,  689  E.  165th  St. 
Bohemian  (John  Has.s),  349  E.  74tli 
St, 

Brick,  5th  Ave.,  cor,  37th  St, 

Broadway.  Broadway  and  11 4th  St. 

iJentral,  Madison  Ave.  and  57th  St. 

Caelsea,  208  W.  23d  St. 

Chinese,  223  E  31st  St. 

Christ,  3U  W.  36th  St. 

Church  of  the  Puritans,   15  W. 

130th  St. 
Covenant,  310  E.  42d  St. 
East  Harlem,  233  E.  116th  St. 
Edgehill,  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Emmanuel,  727  E.  6tli  St. 
Faith.  359  W.  48th  St, 
Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  cor.  55th  St. 
First,  5th  Ave.  and  Uth  St. 
First  Magyar.  233  E.  lieth  Si. 
First   of    Wiiliamsbridge,  730  E. 

225th  St. 
Fort  George  Church,  St.  Nicholas 

Ave,  and  186th  St, 
Fort  Washington,    174th  St.  and 

Wadsworth  Ave  (near  B'way.) 
Fourth,  West  End  Ave.  and  91st  St. 
French  Evangelical,  126  W.  16th  St. 
Good  Shepherd.  152  W.  66th  St. 
Gospel  Church,  196  Bleecker  St. 
Greenwich,  145  W.  13th  St. 
Harlem-New  York,  122d  St.  and 

Mt.  Morris  Park  West. 
Holy  Trinity  (First  Ital.),  E.  153d 

St.,  near  Morris  Ave. 
Home  St.,  Home-  St.  and  West 

Farms  Rd. 
Hunt's  Point,  Spofford  Ave.,  cor. 

Coster  St. 
John  Hall  Memorial  Chapel,  342 

E.  63d  St. 
Laoor  Tomi)le,  2d  Ave.  and  14th  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave.,  cor. 

73d  St.  ■ 

Madison  Sq.  Church  House,  436 
3d  Ave, 

Mizpah  Chapel.  420  W.  57th  St. 
Morningside,  Morningside  Ave,  and 

W,  122d  St. 
Morrisania,  1197  Washington  Ave. 
Mount    Washington,  Broadway, 

cor.  Dyckman  St. 
North,  525  W.  155th  St. 
Northminster,  141  W.  115th  St. 
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PRESBYTERIAN —Continued. 

Olmstead  Ave.,  Olmstead  aud  New- 
bold  Aves, 

Park  Ave.  Church,  Park  Ave.  and 
85th  St. 

Rendall  Memorial,  258  W.  133d  St. 
Riverdale,  Riverdale  Ave.,  Broux. 
Rutgers,  Broadway  and  W.  73d  St. 
St.  James,  59  W.  137th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  1-llst  St.  and  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Second    (Scotch),    9Gth   St.  and 

Central  Park  West. 
Sea  and  Land,  61  Henry  St. 
Seventh  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 

138  Broome  St. 
Spring  St.,  Spring  St..  nr.  Varick  St. 
Tremont,    Grand    Concourse  and 

178th  St. 
Throgg's  Neck,  Foit  Schuyler  Rd. 

Throgg's  Neck. 
University  Heights,  University  Ave. 

and  Hall  of  Fame  Ter. 
University  PI.,  University  PI.  and 

E.  10th  St.;  Bethlehem  Chapel. 

196    Bleecker  St. 
Van  Nest,  Barnes  Ave.,  cor.  Morris 

West  End.  lOSth  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave, 

West-Park,  W.  86th  St..  cor.  Am- 
sterdam Ave.  * 

Woodlawn  Heights,  240th  St.  and 
Martha  Ave.  • 

Woodstock,  E.  165th  St.  and  Proa- 
pect  Ave. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 
Synod  House,  AmstCTdain  Ave.,  cor^ 

W.  110th  St. 
Diocesan  House.        Lafayette  St. 
Bishop — Charles  S.  Burch. 
Registrar — Geo.  F.  Nelson,  D.  D. 
All  Angels',  81st  St.,  cor.  West  Fnd 
Ave. 

All  Saints',  286  Henry  St. 

All  Souls',  86  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Ascension,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  10th  St, 

Ascension  Memorial,  253  W.  43d  St. 

Beloved  Disciple,  89th  St.,  near 
Madison  Ave. 

Calvary,  4th  Ave.  and' 2 1st  St. 

Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine, 
W.  111th  St.,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Mornirmside  Aves. 

Chapel  of  Atonement,  Beach  Ave., 
near  Westchester  Ave. 

Chapel  of  Christ  the  Consoler,  foot 
E.  26th  St.  (Eellevue  Hospital). 

Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius  the  Cen- 
turian,  Governor's  Island. 

Chapel  of  Holy  Spirit,  Westchester 
Ave,  and  E.  167th  St. 

Clmpel  of  the  Comforter,  10  Horatio 

Ch£MPel*^~~  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Wakefield,  Bronx. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Blackwell's  Island. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary),  175 
9th  Ave.  I 

Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  Broad- 
way and  155th  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Messiah,  206  P:.  95th. 

Chapel  of  the  Redeemer,  Seaman 
Ave.  and  Isham  St. 

Christ,  Broadway  and  \V.  71st  St. 

Christ,  Riverdale. 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  E,  28th 
St. 

Church  of  the  Advocate,  Washinjj- 

ton  Ave.  and  181st  St. 
Church  of  tlie  Holy  Apostles,  300 

9th  Ave. 

Church  of  the  Resurrection.  E. 

74th  St.,  near  Park  Ave. 
Corpus   Christl,   Con«n;gation  of 

Transfiguration  Chapel,  221  W  . 

69th  St. 


PROJ'l'JSTA  XT  EPISCOPAL—- 

Continued. 
Emmanuel,   770  Courllandt  Ave., 

Bronx.  f 
Epiphany,  259  Lexington  Ave. 
God's    Providence    House,  330 

Broome  St. 
Good  Shepherd  (Italian),  E.  142d 

St.  and  Alexander  Ave, 
Grace,  Jiroadway  and  10th  St. 

Chapel,  414  E.  14th  St. 
Grace,  City  Island  Ave,,  cor.  Pilot 

St..  City  Island. 
Grace,  West  Farms,  Vyse  Ave., 

near  177th  St. 
Grace  Emmanuel,  212  E.  116th  St. 
Heavenly  Rest,  551  5th  Ave. 
Holy  Comforter,  343  W.  Houston  St. 
Holy  Communion,  324  6th  Ave. 
Holy  Cross,  Ave.  C  and  4th  St. 
Holy  Faith,  694  E.  166th  St. 
Holy  Nativity,  Bainbridge  Ave., 

cor.  E.  204th  St. 
Holy  rood,  Fort  Washington  Ave.. 

cor.  W.  179th  St. 
Holy  S!)i;-lt,  Westchester  Ave.,  cor. 

E.  167th  St. 
Holy  'i'nuity  (St,  James's  Parish), 

316  10.  88th  St. 
Holy  Trinity,   W.   122d  St.  and 

Lenox  Ave. 
Incarnation,    205    Madison  Ave. 

Chapel.  242  E.  31st  St, 
"Little  Church  Around  the  Corner" 

(Transfiguration),  5  E.  29th  St. 
Mediator,  Kingsbridge  Ave.,  near 

W,  231st  St, 
Our  Saviour,  25  South  St. 
St.  Agnes's  Chapel,  92d  St.,  near 

Columbus  Ave. 
St,  Aiban's,  Ogden  Ave.  and  163d 

St. 

St.  Ambrose  (Italian),  236  E.  111th 
St. 

St.  Andrew's,  127th  St.,  near  5th  vlve. 
St.  Ann's,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  near  E. 
140th  St. 

St.  Ann's  (Deaf  Mutes),  W.  148th 
St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 

St.  Augustine's  Chapel  (Trinity 
Parish),  105  E.  Houston  St. 

St.  Barnabas's  Chapel,  306  Mul 
berry  St. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Park  Ave,  and 
52d  St.  Oriental  Mission,  209  E. 
42d  St.  Swedish  Chapel,  121  E 
127th  St.  Chinese  Guild.  4:^ 
Mott  St. 
St.  Chrysostom's  Chapel  (Trinity 

Parish),  201  W,  39th  St. 
St.  Clement's,  136  W.  3d  St, 
St,  Cornelius's,  423  W,  46th  St 
St,  Cornelius's  Chapel,  Governor's 
Island. 

St.  Cyprian's  (Col.),  171  W.  63d  St. 

St,  David's,  382  E,  160th  St. 

St.  Edmund's,  177th  St.,  near 
Morris  Ave. 

St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  109th  St., 
near  5th  Avenue. 

St.  Esprit  45  E,  27th  St. 

St.  George's,  E.  219th  St,,  Williams- 
bridge. 

St.  George's,  Stuyvesant  Sq, 
St.  George's,  7  Rutherfurd  PI. 
St.  Ignatius's,  West  End  Ave.  and 

W.  87th  St. 
St.  James's,  71st  St.,  cor.  Madison 

Ave- 

St.    James's,    Fordham,  Jerome 
I     Ave.,  cor.  E.  190th  St. 
'  St.  John  the  Divine  Cathedral,  W. 
111th  St.,  between  Amsterdam 
and  Morningside  Aves. 
St.  John  the  lEvangelist,  W.  .Utl! 

St.  and  Waverley  PI. 
St.  Jude's  Mission,  19  W.  99t.h  Sr. 
St.  Luke's,  Convent  Ave.,  cor.  W. 
141st  St, 

St, Luke's  (Trinity  Parish).  Hudson 
St,,  opp.  Grove  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 

Continued. 
St,  Luke's  Hospital  Chapel,   ^^  . 

113th  St,  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Margaret's,  E.  156th  St.,  cor. 

Leggett  Ave. 
St.     Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie,  M 

Ave.  and  10th  St. 
St.  Martha's  Chapel,  1858  Crugcr 
Ave. 

St.  Mark's,  Alexander  Ave.,  cor. 
I42d  b^t. 

St.   Mary's,   Lawrence  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  W.  46th  St. 

and  6th  Ave. 
St.  Matthew's,  W.  84th  St.,  near 
Central  Park  West.    St,  Ann's 
Chapel  for  Deaf    Mutes,  511 
W,  14Sth  St. 
St.  Michael's,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor, 

W.  99th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  Washington  Ave.,  cor. 

St.  Paul's  PI. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  (Trinity  Parish) , 

Broadway  and  Vesey  St. 
St.  Peter's.  342  W.  20th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  Westchester  Ave. 
St.  Philip's,  W.  134th  St..  near  7lh 
Ave, 

St.  Simeon's,  E.  164th  St.,  cor. 

Sheridan  Ave. 
St.  Stephen's,  122  W.  69th  St. 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  E.  238th  Sr., 

cor.  Vireo  Ave. 
St.  Thomas's,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  53d  St 
St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  230  E.  60tli  Si 
San  Salvatore  (Italian),  359  Broome 
St. 

Transfiguration  ("Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner"),  5  E.  29th 
St. 

Trinity .  Church,    Broadway  and 
Wall    St.;    St.    Paul's  Chapel, 
Broadway  and  Vcvscy  St.;  Trit  t'  v 
Chapel,  W.  25th  St.,  near  Br  ' 
way;  Sr.  Agnes's,  W,  92d  Si  , 
Coiumbus    Ave.;    St.  L'j 
Chapel,  483  Hudson  St,;  Cii;v.e! 
of  the   Intercession,  Broad wa.v 
and  155th  St.;  St.  Chrysostom's, 
7th  Ave,  and  W^  39th  St.;  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel.  105  E.  Hous- 
ton St.;  and  St.  Cornelius's,  Gov- 
ernor's Island. 
Trinity,  E,  164th  St.,  near  Boston 
Road. 

Trinity  Chapel,  15  W.  25th  St. 
Zion  and  St.  Timothy,  334  AV 
57th  St. 

REFOliMED  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA. 
Denominational  Headquarters,  R"- 
funned  Church  fUdQ.,  25  E.  22d  S'.. 
Anderson  Memorial,  cor.  E.  IH'Ul 

St.  and  Cambreling  Ave. 
Bethany  Memorial,  67th  St.,  cor 
Ist  Ave. 

Church  of  the  Comforter,  279  l*:. 

162d  St. 
Collegiate: 

Fort  Washington,  W. 
St.  and  Fort  Washington  A  v(\ ; 
Knox  Memorial,  405  W.  41si 
St.;  Marble,  5th  Ave.  and 
29th  St.;  Middle,  2d  Ave.  and  7(  )i 
St.;  North,  11>  Fulton  St.:  si. 
Nicholas.  5th  Ave.,  cor.  48th  St  ; 
Faith  Mission,  241  W.  60th  si  ; 
Vormilye  Chapel,  416  W.  'Atu 
St.;  West  End,  77th  St.  and  Wot 
I'^nd  Ave. 
i:inieud£rf  Chapel.  169  E.  121st  S' 
Fordham  Manor,  Kingsbridge  ]i  t 

cor.  Claflln  Terrace. 
Fourth  German.  412  W.  45th  s- 
German  Evangelical,  353  E,  ( 
St. 

Grace.  845  7th  Ave 
Hamilton  Grange,  W.  I49th  St 
C^onvent  .\ve 
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REFORMED  CnURCH  IN 
AMERICA-^ 
Cmtlnued. 
Jklanor,  348  W.  26tti  Si. 
Mott  Haven,  3d  Ave.,  cor.  146tb  St. 
Reformed  Churcii  of  Harlem,  267 

Lenox  Ave. 
Union.  Ogden  Ave.,  near  169th  St 
West  Farms.  Fairmount  PI.,  near 

Prospect  Ave. 
Zion  (German  Evangelical).  Steb- 

bins  Ave.,  cor.  Chisholm  St 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
Martha  Memorial,  419  W,  52d  St 
St.  Paul's,  612  E.  141st  St, 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL. 
St.  Paul's,  236th  St.  and  Vireo  Ave 
REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN 
Second,  304  W.  122d  St. 
Third,  238  W.  23d  St. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  D.  D.. 

Archbishop  of  New   York,  /^52 

Madison  Am.,  N.  y.  City. 
All   Saints,    Madison   Ave.,,  cor. 

129th  St. 
Annunciation,  B.  V.  M.,  Convent 

Ave.,  cor.  131st  St. 
Armenian,  E.  29th  St.,  bet.  3d  and 

Lexinf?ton  Aves. 
Ascension,  107th  St.,  near  B'wa3'. 
Assumption,  427  W.  49th  St. 
Blessed  Sacrament,  W.   71st  St. 

and  Broadway. 
Catholic    Seamen's    Mission,  j22 

West  St. 
Chinese    Catholic    Mission,  103 

Cornus  Christi.  .535  W.  121st  St. 

Epiphany.  373  2d  Ave. 

Good  Shepherd,  207th  St.  <fe  B'way. 

Guardian  Angel,  511  W.  23d  St. 

Holy  Cross.  335  W.  42d  St. 

Holy   Family,   Caatie   Hill  Ave., 

cor.  Watson  Ave. 
Holy  Innocents.  126  W.  37th  vSt. 
Holy  Name  Mission.  319  Bowery. 
Holv  Name  of  Jesus,  Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  96th  St. 
Holy  Rosa^^  442  E.  119th  S(,. 
Holy  Spirit,  1944  University  Ave. 
Holy  Trinity,  205  W.  82d  St. 
Imma^'ulate   Conception,    505  E. 

14th  St. 

Immaculate  Conception  (German), 

385  E.  150th  St. 
Immaculate  Conception,   1^..  Gun 

Hill  Rd.,  cor.  Holland  Ave. 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mission,  448  W. 

56th  St. 

Incarnation,    175th    St.    and  St. 

Nicholas  Ave, 
lt€  ad  Joseph  Chapel,  04  Catharine 

St. 

Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  436  E. 
12th  St. 

Mary.  Star  of  the  Sea,  Governor's 
Ijgland, 

iviost  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart 

of  Mary,  375  Lafayette  St. 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  165  E.  3d  St. 
IMost  Precious  Blood,  115  Baxter  St. 
Nativity.  48  24^Ave. 
Notre  Dame,  Momingside  Drive 

and  114th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Esperanza,  156th  St., 

nfar  River«!ide  Drive. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  236 

E.  90th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  14  Stanton  St 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  229  W 

14th  St, 

Our  Lady  of  Hope,  ISOth  St.,  near 

Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  303  Elizabeth 

St. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Convent 
Ave.  and  W.  142d  St. 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC— 'Continued. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  2504  Marion 
Ave. 

Chapel,  70  Washington  Ave, 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  453 

E.  115th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel:  E. 

187th  St.,  cor.  Belmont  Ave, 
Our  Lady  of  Peace,  239  E.  62d  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  321 

E.  61st  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  E.  151st  St..  near 

Morrib  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii,  214  Bleecker 
St. 

Our  Lady  of  Solace,  White  Plains 

Rd.  and  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  105  Pitt  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  7  State  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular  of  Mount 

Carmel,  341  E.  28th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  171st  St.  and 

Webster  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  VUna,  570  Broome  St. 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels,  228  E. 

113th  St. 
Our  Savioiu*,  lS3d  St,  and  Wash- 
ington Ave. 
Resurrection,  282  W.  ISlst  St. 
Sacred  Heart,  Shakespeare  Ave., 

near  W.  169th  St, 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  447  W. 5 1st  St. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  E. 

33d  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
St.  Adalbert's,  424  E.  156th  St. 
St.  Albert's,  431  W.  47th  St. 
St.  Agnes's,  143  E.  43d  St. 
St.  Aloysius's,  215  W.  132d  St. 
St.  AlphoiLsus's,  312  W.  Broadway. 
St,  Ambrose's,  539  W.  54th  St. 
St.  Andrew's,  Duane  St.,  cor.  City 
Hall  PI. 

St.  Angela  Merici's,  Morris  Ave. 

and  163d  St. 
St.  Ann's,  112  E.  12th  St. 
St.  Ann's,  308  E.  110th  St. 
St.  Anselm's,  677  Tinton  Ave. 
St.  Anthony's,  4,531  Richardson 
Ave. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  826  E.  166th 
St, 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  153  Sullivan 
St. 

St.  Anthony's,  Commonwealth  Ave, 

cor.  Mansion  St. 
St.  Athanasius's,  Tiffany,  cor.  Fox  St. 
St.  Augustine's,  E.  167th  St.,  cor. 

Fulton  Ave. 
St.  Barnabas's,  241st  St.  and  Martha 
Ave. 

St.  Benedict  the  Moor,  342  W,  53d  St. 
St.  Bernard's,  332  W.  14th  St. 
St,  Boniface's,  882  2d  Ave. 
St.  Brendan's,  Perry  Ave,,  cor.  E. 

207th  St. 
».  Brigid's,  123  Ave.  B. 
St,  Catherine  of  Genoa,  W,  153d  St.. 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.  420  E, 

69th  St, 
St.  Cecilia's,  120  E,  106th  St. 
St,  Charles  Borromeo's,  W.  141st 

St.,  near  7th  Ave, 
St.  Clare's,  436  W.  36th  St. 
St,  Clemen's,  406  W.  40th  St. 
St,  Columba's,  339  W,  25th  St. 
St.  Cyril's,  St.  Mark's  PI, 
SS.    Cvril    and    Methodius  (for 

Croatians).  552  W.  50th  St. 
St.  Elizabeth's,  W.  187th  St,,  cor. 

Broadway. 
St,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  345  E. 
4th  St, 

St.  I'rances  of  Korae,  Richardson 

Ave.,  Wakefield. 
Ft,  Francis  de  Salem's,  139  E.  96th  St. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  139  W.  31st  St. 
St,  Francis  Xavier's,  42  W.  10th  St. 
St.  Gabriel's,  312  E.  37th  St. 
St.  George's  (Ruthenian  (irookV  2S 
I    E.  7th  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— ConHnned. 
St.  George's  (SjTian).  98  Wasiiing- 
ton  St. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  90th  St., 

near  Amsterdana  Ave. 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola's,  Park  Ave.. 

cor.  E.  84th  St. 
St.  James's,  32  James  St. 
St.  Jean  Baptiste,  76th  St.  and 

Lexington  Ave. 
St.  Jerome's,  Alexander  Ave.,  cor. 

138th  St. 
St.  Joachim's,  22  Roosevelt  St. 
St.  John  Baptist's,  209  W.  30th  St. 
St.  John  Chrj-sostom's,  167th  St. 

and  Hoe  Ave, 
St.  John  Evangelist's,  355  E,  55th  St. 
St,  .Tohn  Nepomuk,  350  E,  57th  St. 
St.  John's,  2911  Kingsbridge  Ave. 
St,  John  the  Martyr's,  254  E.  72d  St. 
St,  Joseph's,  59  6th  Ave, 
St.  Joseph's,  64  Catharine  St. 
St.  Joseph's,  1943  Bathgate  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),  408  E.  87th 

St. 

St.  Joseph's,  125th  St.,  cor.  Morn- 

ingside  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  .57  Washington  St. 
St.  Leo's.  11  E.  28th  St. 
St.  Lucy's,  344  E.  104th  St. 
St.   Luke's,   E.   138th   St..  near 

St.  Ann's  Ave. 
St.  Malach^v's,  243  W.  49th  St. 
St.  Margaret's,  Riverdale. 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  (Col.), 

63  W.  138th  St. 
St,  Martin  of  Tours,  E.  182d  St., 

cor.  Grote. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  529  E.  17th  St. 
St,  Mary's,  225  E.  13th  St.  - 
St.  Mary's,  438 'Grand  St. 
St.  Mary's,  E.  215th  St.,  cor.  White 

Plains  Rd. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.  596  City 

Island  Ave.,  City  Island. 
St.  Matthew's.  W.  67th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Michael's,  418  W.  34th  St, 
St.  Monica's,  409  E,  79th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine.  Andrews 

Ave.,  cor.  W.  Fordham  Rd. 
St,  Nicholas's,  125  2d  St. 
St.  Patrick's.  Mott  St.,  cor.  PrinceSt. 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  cor.  5th 

Ave,  and  50th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  115  E.  117th  St. 
St.  Patil  the  Apostle's,  Columbus 

Ave.  and  W.  00th  St. 
St,  Peter's,  20  Barclay  St. 
SS,  Peter  and  Paul's,  159th  St  and 

St.  Ann's  Ave. 
St.  Philip  Neri's.  Grand  Boulevard 

and  Concourse,  opp,  E.  202d  St. 
St,  Pius's,  416  E.  145th  St. 
St.  Raphael's,  W.  4l3t  St.,  bet.  10th 

and  11th  Aves. 
St,  Raymond's,  Walker  Ave.,  cor. 

Castle  Hiil  Ave. 
St.  Rita  of  Cascia,  442  College  Ave. 
St.  Roch's,  7.34  E.  150th  St. 
St.  Rose's,  Cannon  St..  near  Broome. 
St,  Rose  of  Lima,  W,  l65th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Sebastian's,  312  E.  24th  St. 
St.  Stanislaus's,  107  7th  St. 
St.  Stephen's,  149  E.  28th  St. 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary.  420  E. 

14th  St. 

St.  Teresa's,  Rutgers,  cor.  Henry  St. 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle's,  W.  118th 
-  St..  near  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
St,  Thomas  Aquinas's,  E,  Tremont 

Ave.,  near  Daly  Ave. 
St.    \'alentine's.    E.    221st.  St.. 

Williarasbridge. 
St.    Veronica's,    Christopher  St., 

near  Greenwich, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  127  W.  23d  St. 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer's.  E,  66th  St., 

and  Lexington  Ave. 
Transtigurution,  25  Mott  Bt. 


Nev:-  York  Ciiij — Cfiarch.(j<,  Brooklyn.  .">').■) 


<;hurches  in  Manhattan  and  biio:s2sL— continued. 


SEVEX TH-DA  Y  A D  r^.V  T/S TS 
.\ew  York.  ( 'a.if(  ri  /ui .  :V2  I'niOi. 
Square  Ecu'^i. 

Hronx  German.  IG^^d  Si.  Miid  Kagle 
Ave. 

First,  Lviiiox  Ave.  and  120tli  St. 
New  York  Sweaisb,  E.  137tli  St. 

near  Willis  Ave  fusing  Swedish 

Presbyterian  Cliurch) . 
Kni^Iish,  I46th  St.  and  B'way. 
Hiiiiem  (Col.V  144-UO  W.  I31st.  St. 

UXITARlAy. 
Denominational  Headouort^r;,  104 

E.  Wth  SI. 
All  Souls',  4th  Ave.  and  20th  St. 
1-^nox  Ave.,  Lenox  Ave.,  cor.  r2!3t 

St. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 
Second,  W.  172d  St.  and  Audubon 
Ave. 

West  44th  St..  4;H  W.  44th  St. 

UNIVERSALIST. 
Fourth  (Divine  Paternity),  Central 
Park  West  and  76th  St. 
M  ISC  ELL  AN  EG  US. 
All  Night  Mission,  8  Bowery. 
Beacon  IJght  Rescue  Mission,  2372 
3d  Ave. 

Beulah  Wesleyaxi,  33  W.  132d  St. 
Bo.very  Mission,  227  Bowery. 
Broome    Street    Tabernacle,  395 

Broome  St. 
Calvary  Christian  Church,  .'v2  E. 

133d  St. 
Calvary  Chapel.  34Ji  K.  23d  St. 
Catharine  Mission,  22  Catharine 

Slin. 

Charlton    Street    Memorial,  34 

Ciiarlton  Sr. 
Chinese  Catholic  Mission,  103  Park 

St. 

Christian  Rescue  Cliurch  of  the 
Living  God,  338  W.  41st  St. 

Christ's  Mission  (Ref.  Cath.).  331 
W.  57th  St. 

Christian  Israelite's  Sanctuary,  108 
1st  St. 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  E.  28th 
St. 

Church  of  the  Son  of  Mou.  227  E. 
104th  St. 

Church  of  the  Strangers  (Deems 
Memorial),  307  W.  57th  St. 

roloced  Mission.  225  W.  30th  St. 

De  Witt  Memorial,  280  Rivington 
St. 

Divine  Inspiration  (Spiritualist).  20 
W,  fllst  St. 


M  ISC  ELL  A  NEO  US—^^omnued. 
Divine  Science.  First,  IIot«'i  Astor. 
Doj'ers  Street  Midnight  Mi.ssiou, 

5  Doyers  St. 
Eighth  Avenue  Mi.3sioc.  290  Sth 
Ave. 

First  Emanuel,  105  W.  130th  St. 
First  German  (Spiritualist) .  59th  St. 

and  Columbus  Ave. 
First  Hungarian  Reformed  Church, 

344  E.  69th  St. 
Five  Points  M  sS!on,69  IMadison  St. 
Galilee  Mission.  346  E.  23d  St. 
Glad  Tidings  As.sembly,  454  W. 

42d  St. 

God.  Church  of.  Missionary  Home, 

2132  Grand  Ave. 
Gospel  Mission  346  W.  45th  St. 
Gospel  Tabernacle,  44th.  St.  and 

8th  Ave 

Harlem  Gospel  Tabernacle,  12  W. 

131st  St. 
Hebrew    Christian    Mission,  2S0 

Rivington  St. 
Holy  Church  of  God,  225  E.  73d  St. 
Holy    Church    of  New  Covenau*. 

(Col.).  2161  Madison  Ave. 
House  of  Prayer,  2,117  Madison 

Ave. 

"In  As  Much"  Mission.  582  Hud- 
son St. 

International  Bible  Students'  Ass'n, 

25  Minetta  Lane. 
Japanese  Mission,  330  E.  57th  St 
Labor  Temple,  2d  Ave.  and  llth  St. 
Laveuburg  Hanna  Home,  319  E. 

17th  St: 
Mariners',  IGf)  11th  Ave. 
McAuIev  Cremorne  INIission,  216 

W.  3oth  St. 
McAuley's  Water  St.  :^,Iission,  316 

Water  St. 
Messiah,  E.  34th  St.,  cor.  Park  Ave. 

(Community  Ch.  of  N.  Y.) 
Midnight  Mission  (office),  289  4.th 

Ave. 

Missione  Crist iana,  300  W.  69th  St. 
Morning    Star   Chinese  Mission 

13  Doyers  St. 
Mount  Calvary  Mission.  223  W 

134th  St. 

New  Apostolic,  207  E.  120th  St. 
New     Church  (Swedenborgian) 

35th  St.  near  Park  Ave. 
Xew  Thouglit.   Criterion  Theatre 

(office,  liO  W.  34th  St.) 
Olivet  Memorial.  59  2d  St. 
Open  Door  Mi.- sion,  633  Hudson  Sr. 


!  MISCELL  A  NEO  US—Contin  'u  a 
Pentecostal  Nazarcne,  210  W.  l  i  n 
St. 

PeoDle's  Tabernacle,  52  E.  102(i  .-^ 
Progressive    Spiritualists'  Chi»r<  . 

325  W.  59th  St. 
St.  Illuminator,  221  E.  29th  St 
St.  Matthew's  Church  of  Div!  )• 

Truth     (Spiritualist),    253  >A 

131st  St. 
Salvation  Army  (see  Index). 
Seamen's    Christian  Association, 

399  West  St. 
Seventh  Day  Christian,  151  ^\ 

125th  St. 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  2  M'. 

64  th  St. 

Spanish  Evangelical,  9  Madison 
Ave. 

Spiritual  and  Ethical  Society,  142 

W.   125th  St. 
Strachan,  Margaret,  Home  Ghapcl, 

105  W.  27th  St. 
Strangers  (Deems  Memorial),  30^' 

W.  57th  Sr. 
Temple  ajnsectarian),  22  W.  Cad 

St. 

Temple  of  International  Bible  Sni- 
dents*  Ass'n.  Inc.,  22  W.  63d  Si. 

Theosopliical  Society,  25  W.  45-^i> 
St. 

Tremont    Temple,   Burnside  Av  • 

and  Cii-and  Boulevard. 
Tnnity  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  2!.0l-^ 

Madison  Ave. 
True  Reformed  Protestant  Duic;!. 

21  Bank  St. 
Union  Pilgrim  Rescue,  Holj''Chur;  ; 

of  the  New  Covenant,  677  :> 

232d  St. 

Union  Pilgrim  Rescue  Mission,  1:0  ; 

E.  127th  St. 
Universal  Spiritualist  Church,  1''  - 

W.  131st  St. 
Vedanta  Society,  236  Central  F,-; 

West. 

Volunteers  of  America  (see  Iudc>. 
Waldensian  Church   (French  ai  s 

Italian).  405  W.  4l3t  St. 
Welcome   Mission,  239  W.  145ti; 

St. 

Welsh  Calvinistic,  505  W.  155>'i 
St. 

West  Farms  Mission,  1833  ^^ 

Farms  Read. 
West  Side  Gospel  Mission,  20!'  v. . 

47th  St. 
White  Cross  Gospel  Mission. 

W.  41st  St. 


UAPTJSJ-. 
Antioch,  163  Prince  St. 
Baptist    Temple,    3d    Ave.,  cor. 

Schermerhorn  St. 
Bay   Ridge   (Swedish),   257  Bay 

Ridge  Ave. 
Bedford  Heights,  Bergen  St.,  cor, 

Rogers  Ave. 
Berean   (Col.),   Bergen  St.,  near 

Rochester  Ave. 
Bergen  St.,  697  Bergen  St. 
Bethany    (Col.),    Clermont  and 

Atlantic  Aves. 
Bethel    (Col.),   263   Bergen  St. 
Borough  Park,  48th  St.  and  13th  Ave. 
Bushwick  Ave.,  cor.  Weirfield  St. 
Calvary,  14th  St.,  near  4th  Ave. 
Central,  170  Adelphi  St. 
Concord  (Col.),  Duffield  St.,  near 

Myrtle  Ave. 
East  End,  Van  Sicklen  Ave.,  near 

Glenmore  Ave. 
Ebenezer  cSwedi-;!;).  f»07  Herkimer 
.  St. 


CHURCHES   IN  BROOKLYN. 

J3APT]ST — Continued. 
Emmanuel,   Lafayette  Ave.,  cor, 

St.  James's  PI. 
Euclid  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave.,  cor.  Hill  St. 
First  in  Williamsburg,  Lee  Ave., 

cor.  Keap  St.  " 
First  Canarsie,  Remseu  Ave. 
First  (Col.),  E.  15th  St.,  near  Ave 

X,  Sheepshead  Bay. 
First  German,  E.  D.,  Montrose, 

near  Union  Ave. 
First  Italian,  16  Jackson  St. 
First  Nor.  Danish,  4th  Ave.,  near 
32d  St. 

First  Swedish,  513  Dean  St.  v 
Friendship,  447  Elton  St. 
Grace.  6th  Ave.  and  53d  St. 
Greene  Ave.,  near  Lewis  AvL^ 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave.  and  6th  St 
Hanson  Place,  cor.  S.  Portland  Ave. 
Holy  Trinity  (Col.),  595  Classon 
Ave. 

KeniJworth,  Bedford  Ave.  and  Ave. 
G. 

Lefferts  Park.  76th  St.  and  1 4th  Ave 


BAPTIST  -  Conn nued. 
Lenox  Road,  cor.  Nostrand  Ave 
McDonough  St.,  cor.  Patchen  .\v 
Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Putnam  Ave. 
Memorial,  Sth  Ave.  and  16th  Si 
Mt,  Calvary,  Greene  and  TompKii 
Aves. 

Mount  Lebanon,  291  Howard  Av 
Prospect  Park,  Ave.  C  and  E.  4th 
Redeemer,  cor.  Cortelyou  Rd. 

E.  18th  St. 
.Salem,  Snyder  Ave.  and  Prosp' 

St.  (Flatbush), 
Second  German,  Evergreen  .Av( 

cor.  Woodbine. 
Sixth  Ave.,  cor.  Lincoln  PI. 
Strong  Place,  cor.  Degraw  St. 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  No.  89. 
Sumner  Ave..  Sumner  Ave..  << 

Decatur  St. 
Tabernacle.  Clinton  St.,  cor.  ;5<i  J 
Union,  Noble,  near  Manhattan  A  v 
Washington  Ave.,  cor.  Gates  ^  ^' 
Williamsburg  Jewish  Miss;  < 
Throop  Ave,,  Walton  St. 


New  York  City— Churches,  Brooklyfi. 


CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 
SCJEA'TIST. 
First,  New  York  Ave.  and  Dean  Sr. 
SecoTid,  67th  St.,  between  3cl  and 

4th  Aves. 
Third.  Beverly  Rd.  and  E.  19tU  St. 
Boclety,  8647  18th  Ave. 

CONGREGA  TIONAL. 

Beecher  Meniorial,  Herltimer  St., 
near  Rockaway  Ave. 

Boroufifh  Park,  49th  8t.  and  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave. 

BiLshwlck  Ave.,  cor.  Cornelia  St. 

Central,  Hancock  St.,  near  Frank- 
lin Ave. 

Clinton  Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  cor 
Lafayette  Ave.;  Chapel,  Atlantic 
and  Grand  Aves. 

Dyker  Heights,  83d  St.  and  12th 

Evangel,  Bedford  Ave.  and  Haw- 
thorne St. 

Flatbush.  Dorchester  Rd  ,  cor.  E. 
18th  St. 

Kindts  Highway,  E.  ISth  St„  and 

Ave.  P. 
Lewis  Ave.,  cor.  Madison  St 
Mapleton  Park,  65th  St.,  near  18th 

Ave. 

Nazaren«,  412  Herkimer  St  . 
Ocean  Ave.,  and  Ave.  I. 
ParV:  Slope,  8th  Ave.,  cor.  2d  St. 
Parliville,  18th  Ave.  and  E.  r)th  St. 
Pilfc(rim  (Swedish),  413  Atlantic  Ave 
Pilgrims,  Henry  St.,  cor.  Rem.sen. 
Plymouth,  Orange  St.,  near  Hicks; 

Mayflower  Mission,  Johnson  and 

Lawrence  Sts.;    (Col.)  Chapei, 

(  anarsie. 
Piiritan    Chapel,    Lafayette  and 

NLtrcy  Aves. 
lledoeraer  (Italian),  158  Carroll  St. 
itoekaway  Ave.,  near  Blake  Ave. 
Kvm't^-,  49th  St.  and  Churcli  Ave. 
South.  President  St.,  cor.  Court  St. 
St  Mark's,  Decatur  St.,  near  Ralpli 

Ave. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel.  New  York  Ave 

and  Sterling  PI. 
Swedish-Finnish,  740  41st  St 
Tabernacle,  326  55tri  Hi. 
Tompkins  Ave.,  for.  :\I(;I>(>uoagh 

St.;    Park    Ave.    Branch,  cor. 

Marcy. 

AVilloughby  Ave.,  near  (irand  Ave. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 
Borough  Park,  12th  Ave.  and  45th  St. 
First,  Park  PI.  and  Vauderl)ilt  Ave. 
Flatbush,  Dorchester  Rd.  and  Marl- 
borough. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOC  I A  T10S\ 
Church  of  Peace,  Ridgewood  and 

Nichols  Aves. 
Emanuel,  400  Melrose  St. 
St.  JolHi's,  1737  Linden  St. 
Salem's.  1200  Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Paul's.  541  Leonard  St. 
Zion'.s,  rJberty  Ave.,  near  Wyona  St 

FRIENDS. 
Friend.s  (HicUsite),  110  Schermer- 

tioru  St. 

Soc.  Friends  (Orthodox).  Lafayette 

aud  Washington  Aves. 

GIlRMAN   EVANG.  SYNOD. 
Bethlehem,     Cortelyou    Rd.,  at 

Ocean  Parkway  aud  E.  7th  St 
JEWISH.  ' 
Adath  Yeshurun  Ana.xia,  7  Barrett 

St. 

Ahawath  Achim,  710  Quincy  St. 
Ahawath  Chesed,  742  Jefferson  Ave. 
Ahawath  Israel,  108  Noble  St. 
Ahawath  Scholoin  Beth  Aron,  98 
Scholes  Si 


JEWISH — Continued. 
Aqudath  Chim  Anshe,  49  Malta  St. 
Asifas  Israel,  420  VVallabout  St. 
Beth  Jacob,  S.  3d  St.,  near  Marcy 
Ave. 

Beth  El.  110  Noblest.,  Grecnpotnt. 

12th  Ave.  and  41st  St. 
Beth  Elohim,  274  Keap  St. 
Beth   Emeth,   Church   Ave.  and 

Marlboro  Road. 
Beth    Haraedrosh    Hagodol,  337 

Sackman  St. 
Beth   Israel,   Harrison   St.,  near 

Court  St. 
Beth  Israel.  349  Christopher  St. 
Beth  Jacob  Anshe  Sholaum,  274 

S.  3d  St 
Beth  Judah,  904  Bedford  .\ve. 
Bnai  Israel.  4th  Ave  and  54th  St. 
B'nai  Jacob,  136  Prospect  Ave.  . 
Bnai  Jacob.  525  Marcy  Ave 
Bnai    Yitsk    Nusacli   Hoarl,  445 

Georgia  Ave. 
Bnai  Stiolaum,  399  9th  St. 
Congregation   Anshe   Sfard.  14th 

Ave.  and  45th  St. 
Congregation  Men  of  Justice,  lo74 
Park  PI. 

Eighth  Ave.  Temple,  8th  Ave.  and 

Garfield  Place. 
Emanuel   Temple,  4th  Ave.  and 
49th  St. 

Mount  Sinai,  State  and  Hoyt  Sts. 
Oheb  Zedek,  Howard  Ave.,  near 

Herkimer  St. 
Peoples  Temple,  Bay  Parkway  an<l 
85th  St. 

Shaare  Zedek,  Putnam  Ave.,  near 

Reid  Ave. 
Sons  of  Israel,  Bay  22d  St.,  near 

Benson  Ave. 
Temple    Both    Sholom,    20th  and 

Benson  .\vps. 
Temple  l.sraei,  Bedford  and  Lafay- 
ette Aves. 
Temple   Petach    rikveh.  Lincoln 

PI.,  cor.  Rochester  Ave. 
Tifereth  Israel,  23  vSeigel  St. 
Tifereth  Israel,  397  14tii  Ave.;  Ken- 
sington. 

rifereth   Zion,    Eastern  Parkway 

and  Prospect  PI. 
Wyona  St.  Temple,  2836  Atlantic 
Ave. 

Zemach  Zedek.  125  Moore  St. 

LA  TTE  R'D  A  Y  SA  IN  TS. 
Ciates  and  Frankiin  .\ve!S. 
Park  PI.   and  Schenectady  Ave. 
(Reorg.) 

LUTHERAN. 
Advent.  E.  12th  St.  and  Ave.  P. 
Ascension.  13th  Ave.  and  5 1st  St. 
Bethlehem.  6th  Ave.  and  51st  St. 
Bethlehem,  Marion  St..  near  Reid 
Ave. 

Betlilehem,  Pacific  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
Calvarv,  Rochester  Ave.,  near  Her- 
kimer St. 
Christ,  1084  Lafayette  Av 
Covenant,  Cataipa  and  Buchman 

Aves. 
Danish,  193  9th  St. 
Deaf  Minion.  Bushsvick  Ave.  :ind 

Jefferson  Si. 
Emmanuel,  421  7th  St. 
Epiphany,  841  Sterling  Pi. 
Evangelical,     Schermerhorn  St.. 

near  Court  St. 
Finnish,  44th  St.,  near  8th  Ave. 
Finnish    Seamen's    Mission,  529 

Clinton  St. 
First.  Scandinavian,  152  Russell  St 
Cxood  Shepherd.  4th  Ave.  &  75th  St 
Good  Shepherd,  315  Fenimore  St. 
Grace.  Bush  wick  Ave.  and  Weir- 
field  St. 


Holy  Trinity,  Jefferson  St..  near 
Aguadas  Achim  Bnai  Jacob,  2381    Knickerbocker  Ave. 

Wyona  St.  Lmmanuel.  S.  9th  St..  near  Driggs 

Anshe  Ernes,  136  Stanhope  St.       I  Ave. 


LUTHERAN— Continued. 
lmmanuel  (Col.),  1524  Bergen  St, 
Incarnation,  54th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
Lithuanian.  145  Skillman  Ave, 
Mediator,  68th  St.  and  Buv  Park- 
way. 

Messiah.  129  Russell  St. 
Morwegian,  4th  Ave.  and  63d  St". 
Norwegian.  4th  Ave.  and  4()th  St. 
Norwegian,  12th  Ave.  and  60th  St. 
Norwegian,  22  Woodhull  St. 
Norwegian,  Henry   St.,   near  4tli 
Place. 

Norwegian  Seamen's.  Ill  Pioneer  St. 
Our  Saviour.  21  Covert  St. 
Redeemer.   Lenox  Rd.  and  Flat- 
bush Ave. 
Redeemer,  204  Troy  Ave. 
Reformation,  Barbey  St.,  near  Ar- 
lington Ave. 
St.  Andrew's,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and 

Harman  St. 
St.  Jacoby.  4th  Ave.,  near  54th  St. 
St.  John's,  193  Maujer  St. 
St.  John's,  84th  St.  and  16th  Ave. 
St.  John's,  New  Jersey  Ave,,  near 

Liberty  St. 
St.  John's,  283  Prosper!  Ave. 
St.  John's,  ^Iilto^^  Sr.,  near  Maii- 

hattan  .\ve. 
St.  Lukes.  Washington  Ave.,  uear 

De  Kiilh  Ave. 
St.  Mark's,   Bu.'^Jhwick   Av(>..  opp. 

.Jefferson  St. 
St.  Mark's,  12S,s  Prospect  St. 
St.   Mailh:nv-s\  E.  ;)2d  S(.,  near 

I'latlands  Ave. 
St.  Mattiiew's,  197  N.  5th  Si. 
St.  Mjilthew's.  Orh  Ave.  and  2d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  Kiiickerljocker  Ave.  and 

Palmetto  S* . 
St.  Paul's.  Henry  St..  near  3d  Pi. 
St.    Paul's.    Neptune    Ave.  aii(l 
Henry  St. 

.  Paul's,  s.  5th  and  Rodney  Sis. 
St.  Peter's,  Bedford  Ave.,  near  De 

Kalb  Ave. 
St.  Peter's,  94  Hale  Ave. 
St.  Philip's.  287  .Mai^enta  Si . 
St.  Stci>hen's.    NevvKirk   Ave.  and 

E.  28th  St. 
Scandina.-Norwcgian,  194  Kent  St. 
Swedisli,  Ml  Ave.  and  Pacitio  St. 
Swedish.  521  Leonard  St. 
S^wedis.h,  46tii  St.,  near  4th  .\ve. 
Swedish,  392  McDonough  St. 
Swedish,  Asiiford  St.,   near  Glen- 

inore  .A.ve. 
Swedish.  59th  St.  and  lltii  .Vvc. 
Swedish-Finnish,    44lh    Si.,  near 

7th  Ave. 
Trinity,  249  Degraw  St. 
Trinity,  Coney  Isl.  Ave.  and  Ave.  C. 
Wartburg  Chapel,  Georgia  Ave,  and 

Fulton  St. 
Zion.  Henry  St.,  near  Clark  St. 
Zion,  Bedford  Ave.,  near  Church 
Ave. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Andrew's,  Richmond  St.,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 

Bethel  Ship  (Norwegian),  297  Car- 
roll St. 

Buffalo  Ave.,  Buffalo  Ave.,  cor. 

Bergen  St. 
Bushwick  Ave.  Central.  Bushwick 

Ave.,  cor.  Madison  St. 
Cornerstone    Temple,  Manhattan 

Ave.  and  Noble  St. 
Cropsey  Ave.,  Cropsey  Ave.,  near 

Bay  35th  St. 
Ebenezer  (Col.),  118  Myrtle  Ave. 
Eighteenth  St.,  18th  St..  near  5tU 

Ave.  — 
Emburv,  Decatur  St..  cor,  Lewis 
Ave. 

Fenimore  St..  Fenimore  St..  near 

Rogers  Ave. 
First  (Sand.s  Sr.  Memorial),  Henry, 
cor.  Clark  .-^t. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 
First  PI.,  1st  PI ,  cor.  Henry  St. 
Flatlandg,  Flatlands  Ave.  and  E. 
40th  St. 

Fourth  Ave.,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  47th  St. 
Goodsell,     Sheridan    Ave.,  cor. 

McKinley  Ave. 
Grace,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  St.  John's  PI. 
Grace,  4th  and  Ovington  Aves. 
Greene  Ave.  (German),  1171  Greene 

Ave. 

Hanson  PI.,  Hanson  PI.,  cor.  St. 
Feiix  St, 

Immanuel  (Swedish),  426  Dean  St. 
Janes,  Reid  Ave-r^cor.  Monroe  St. 
John  Wesley,  757  3d  Ave. 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Knickerbocker 

Ave.,  cor.  Menahan  St. 
Newman  Memorial  (Col.),  Russell 

PI.  and  Herkimer  St. 
New  York  Ave.,  New  York  Ave., 

cor.  Dean  St. 
Nostrand  Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave.,  cor. 

De  Kalb  Ave. 
Ocean  Parkway,  Ocean  Parkway, 

near  Foster  Ave. 
Prospect    Ave.,    Greenwood  and 

Prospect  Aves. 
,St.  James's,  84th  St.,  near  20th  Ave. 
St.    John's,    Bedford    Ave.,  cor. 

Wilson  St. 
St.  Mark's,  Ocean  Ave  ,  cor.  Bev- 
erly Rd. 

St.  Paul's  (German),  Marcy  Ave., 

cor.  Penn  St. 
Salem  (German),  Vander veer  Park, 

E.  38th  St.  and  Ave.  D. 
Sheepshead  Bay,  Voorhies  Ave.,  cor. 

Simpson,  Clermont  Ave.,  cor.  Wil- 

loughby  Ave. 
Sixth  Ave.,  8th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
South  Third  St.,  S.  3d  St.,  near 

Hewes  St. 
Summerfleld,    Washington  Ave., 

cor.  Greene  Ave. 
Sunset  Park  (Norweg.),  7th  Ave. 

and  45th  St. 
Swedish  Bethany,  St.  John's  Place, 

near  Albany  Ave. 
Swedish  Elim,  48th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Swedish  Salem,  Snyder  Ave.  and 

Cortelyou  Rd. 
Union,  Leonard,  cor.  Conselyca  St. 
Vander  veer  Park,  E.  31st  St.  and 

Glen  wood  Rd. 
Warren  St.,  Warren,  nr.  Smith  St. 
Wesley,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  Atkins. 
Williams  Ave.,  Williams  Ave,,  near 

Atlantic  Ave. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 
Bethel,    Schenectady    Ave.,  cor. 

Dean  St. 
Bridge  St.,  313  Bridge  St. 
St.  John's,  Howard  and  Atlantic 

Aves. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN,  ZION). 
Boyle,  837  Bergen  St. 
First,  W.  3d  St.,  Coney  Island. 
Fleet  St.,  Bridge  St.,  near  Myrtle 

Ave. 

Union,  Ralph  Ave.,  near  Bergen  St. 

METHODIST,  FREE. 
First,  124  16th  St. 
Hooper  St.,  76  Hooper  St. 

METHODIST.  PRIMITIVE. 
First,  Park  PI.,  near  Nostrand  Ave. 
Orchard,  49  Oakland  St. 
METHODIST.  PROTESTANT. 
Christ,  Coney  Island  Ave.  and  Ave. 

Grace,  E,  92d  St.  and  Church  Lane. 

MORAVIAN. 
First,  Jay  St..  near  Myrtle  .Ave. 


PENTECOSTAL. 
Bedford,  Ainslie  St and  Manhat' 
tan  Ave. 

John  W^esley,  Saratoga  Ave.  and 
Sumpter  St. 

Nazarene,  Utica  Ave.,  bet.  Dean 
and  Bergen  Sts. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

.4inslie  St.,  hear  Manhattan  Ave. 

Arlington  Ave.,  cor.  Elton  St. 
Italian  Br.,  277  Elton  St.;  Lin- 
wood  Br.,  336  Ashford  St. 

Bay  Ridge,  81st  St.,  cor.  Ridge 
Boulevard. 

Bedford,  Dean  St.,  cor.  Nostrand 
Ave. 

Bethany,   McDonough   St.,  near 

Howard  Ave. 
Borough  Park,  46th  St.  and  15th 

Ave. 

Bushwick  Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 

Menahan  St. 
Central,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Jefferson 

Ave.;  Italian  Br.,  165  Franklin 

Ave. 

Classen  Ave.,  Classon  Ave.,  cor 

Monroe  St. 
Cuyler,  358  Pacific  St. 
Duryea,  Sterling  PI.  and  Underbill 

Ave. 

Ebenezer,  Stockholm  St.,  near  St 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Fifth  German,   Halsey  St.,  near 

Central  Ave. 
First  German,  Willoughby  Ave., 

near  Broadway. 
First,  Henry  St.,  near  Clark  St.; 

City  Park  Br.,  209  Concord  St.' 
First  of  Bensonhurst,  23d  Ave.  and 

83d  St 

Flatbushi  E.  23d  St.,  near  Foster 

Friendens  Kirche,  Willoughby 
Ave.,  near  B'way. 

Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  Doscher  St. 

Grace,  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  cor.  Jef- 
ferson Ave. 

Greene  Ave.,  near  Reid  Ave. 

Homecrest,  cor.  Ave.  T  and  E. 
15th  St. 

Irving  Square,  Weirfield  St.  and 

Hamburg  Ave. 
Lafayette  Ave.,  cor.  S.  Oxford  St.; 

Gregg   Chapel,    190   4th  Ave.; 

Cumberland    St.    Church,  ■  103 

Cumberland  St. 
Lefferts  Park,  15th  Ave.  and  723  St. 
Memorial,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  St.  John's 

PI. 

Mount  Olivet,  Evergreen  Ave.,  cor. 

Troutman  St. 
Noble  St.,  cor.  Lorimer  St. 
Olivet,  Bergen  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Prospect  Heights,  8th  Ave.,  cor. 

10th  St. 

Spencer    Memorial,    Clinton  St., 

cor.  Remsen  St. 
Siloam  (Col.).  406  Lafayette  Ave. 
South  Third  St.,  cor.  Driggs  Ave. 
Throop  Ave.  and  Macon  St. 
Wells   Memorial,   Glenwood  and 

Argyle  Rds. 
Westminster,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  1st  PI. 
Wyckoff  Heights,  Harman  St.,  near 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 
E.  Brooklyn,  Enfield  and  Etna  Sts- 
Second,  Atlantic  Ave.,  cor.  Bond  St. 
South,  75th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Westminster,  Bainbridge  St.  and 

Hopkinson  Ave. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL, 
Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop, 
Garden  City,  L.  I. 
Advent,  75th  St.  ^d  17th  Ave. 
All  Saints',  7th  Ave.,  cdr.  7th  St. 
Annunziazione  (Italian),  1412  67tb 
St. 

Ascension,  Kent  near  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 


PROTEST  A  NT  E  PISCO  PA  L— 

Continued. 
Atonement,  17th  Sr.  ,  near  5th  Ave 
Calvary,  966  Bushwick  Ave. 
Christ,  E.  D.,  Bedford  Ave.,  n<  ai 

Divi.sion  Ave. 
Christ,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Harris  m 
Christ  Chapel,  Wolcott  St.,  ueyr 

Van  Brunt  St. 
Christ,  Ridge  Boulevard  and  73d  St 
Emmanuel,  E.  23d  St.,  Sheop^heai; 

Bay. 

Epiphany,  Ave.  R  and  E.  17tli  Sr.. 
Good  Shepherd,  McDonough  St.. 

near  Lewis  Ave. 
Grace,  E.  D.,  Conselyea  St..  neai 

Lorimer  St. 
Grace,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Grace  (;ourt 
Holy  Apostles,  Greenwood  Ave. 

■cor.  Prospect. 
Holy  Comforter  Chapel,  44  Debe- 

voise  St. 

Holy  Cross  Mission,  176  St.  Nicho- 
las Ave. 

Holy  Spirit,  Bay  Parkway,  cor 
82d  St. 

Holy  Trinity,  Clinton  St.,  cor 
Montague  St. 

Incarnation,  Gates  Ave.,  near  Clas- 
son Ave. 

Messiah,  Greene  Ave.,  cor,  Cler 

mont  Ave. 
Nativity,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave.  F 
Redeemer,  Pacific  St..  cor.  4th  Ave 
St.  Agnes.  2005  60th  St. 
St.  Alban's,  Ave.  F,  cor.  E.  94th  St . 
St.  Andrew's,  50th  St.  and  4th  Ave 
St.  Ann's,  Clinton,  cor.  LivingstoL 

St. 

St.  Augustine's,  St.  Edward '.s  St., 

near  Myrtle  Ave. 
St.  Barnabas's  (Col.),  Belmont  .'\ve 

and  Elton  St. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pacific  St..  near 

Bedford  Ave. 
St.  Clement's,  Pennsylvania  Ave, 

cor.  Liberty. 
St.  Gabriel's,  Hawthorne  St..  near 

Nostrand  Ave. 
St.  George's,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  (?ate.s. 
St.  James's,  St.  James  PI.,  cor. 

Lafayette  Ave. 
St.   John  the  Baptist's,  Wer»siei 
-  Ave.  and  Ocean  Parkway. 
St.  John's,  St.  John's  PI.,  cor.  7th 

Ave. 

St.   John's.-  99th   St.,   cor.  tort 

Hamilton  Ave. 
St.  John's  Hos.  Chapel,  Atl.uiih 

Ave.,  cor.  Albany, 
St.  Jude's,  55th  St.,  cor.  14th  Av, 
St.  Luke's,  Clinton  Ave.,  near  I'ut- 

ton  St. 

St,  Lydia's.  Glenmore  Ave.  ar.<l 

Crystal  St. 
St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  42d  Si  .  riKat 

Fort  Hamilton  Ave. 
St.  Mark's,  Adelphi  St.,  near  Dc 

Kalb  Ave. 
St.   Mark's,  Brooklyn  Ave.  ix.\A' 

Eastern  Parkway. 
St.  Martin's,  President  St.  .'tixi 

Carroll  Park. 
St.  Mary's,  Classon,  near  W  ill(  u:-,'li- 

by  Ave. 

St.  Matthew's,  McDonough  St  aud 

Tompkins  Ave. 
St.  Matthias's,  Sheepshead  B  v 
St.  Michael's,  High  St.,  near  (i ok)  >\ 
St.  Paul's.  Clinton  St.,  cor.  (  arrol! 
St.  Paul's,  Church  Ave.,  cor.  si. 

Paul's  PI. 
St.  Peter's,  State  St.,  near  Bond  Sr. 
St.  PMlip's,  11th  Ave.,  cor.  80th  St. 
St.  Philip's,  Dean  St.,  near  Troy 

Ave. 

St.  Simon's,  Ave.  K  and  E.  12th  St  . 
St.  Stephen's,  Patchen  Ave.,  car. 

Jefferson  Ave. 
St.   Thomas's,   Cooper   St.,  cor. 

Bushwick  Ave. 
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I'iiOTESTANT  EPISCOPA  L— 

Continued. 
Sr  Timothy's,  Howard  Ave,,  near 

Fulton  St. 
Trausiflguratlon.    Ridgewood  and 

Autumn  Aves. 
Trinity,     Arlington     Ave,,  near 
Sclienck  Ave. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL. 
Grace.  Herkimer  St.,  near  Saratoga 
.4ve. 

Reconniliation,  Jefferson  Aye.,  cor. 

Nosfrand  Ave. 
Redemption,    Leonard    St.,  near 

Norman  Ave. 

REFORMED       CHURCH  IX 
AMERICA. 

Bay  Ridge,  Ridge  Boulevard  and 
80Tti  St. 

Bethany  Reformed,  Clermont  Ave., 

near  Willoughby  Ave. 
Citurch  of  Jesus,  64  Menahan  St. 
Dutch  Evang.,  Conklln  Ave.,  Can- 

arsie. 

^:di^e\vood,  53d  St.  and  14th  Ave. 
Firsjt    Church    of  Williamsburg, 

Bedford  Ave.  and  Clymer  St. 
Flaibush   (First),   Flatbush  Ave.. 

cor.  Church  Ave. 
Flatbush  (Second),  Church  Ave., 

cor.  Bedford  Ave. 
Flatlands,  Kouwenhoven  PL,  near 

E.  40th  St. 
Grace,  "Lincoln  Rd.,  cor.  Bedford 

Ave. 

Grav&send,  115  Neck  Rd. 
GreenvvQ<xi  Heights,  7th  Ave.,  cor. 
45th  St. 

Heights,  Church  on  the,  Plerre- 

pont  St.,  near  Henry. 
Kent  St.,  Kent  St.,  near  Manhattan 

Ave.:    Children's   Mission.  125 

Eagle  St. 
Xew  Brooklyn,  Herkimer  St..  cor. 

Dewey  PI, 
New  Lots,  New  Lots  Rd.,  cor. 

Sclienck  Ave. 
New  Utrecht,  18th  Ave. ,  near  83d  St. 
Ocean  Hill,  Herkimer  St.,  cor.  Hop- 

kinson  Ave. 
Old  First,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  Carroll  St. 
Soutli,  4th  Ave.  and  55th  St. 
s.  Bushwick,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 

Himrod  St, 
Trinity,  German  Evang.;  Branch 

at    1357    Greene    Ave,;  Union 

A^•e.,  cor,  Schole^s  St. 
Twelfth  St.,  12th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 
NVinfield.  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves. 
'.Voodlawn,  Ave.  M  and  E,  9th  St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
Christ  Evang.,  54  Wyona  St. 
Gen  lan  Emanuel,  410  Graham  Ave. 
German     Evang,     Reformed  of 

Ridgewood.* cor.  Grove  St,  and 

Onderdonk  Ave, 
St.  Luke's.  53  Sutton  St. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  Right  Reverend 
Charles  E,  McDonnell,  367  Cler- 
mont Ave. 

All  Saints'  (German),  Throop  Ave,, 
cor.  Thornton  St. 

Annunciation  of  the  B,  V.  M. 
(German),  N.  6th  St.,  cor. 
Havemeyer  St. 

Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Cran- 
berry St. 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Fulton' St.,  cor. 

Euclid  Ave. 
Epiphany,  100-104  S.  9th  St.' 
Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs,  Central 

Ave.,  cor.  Covert  St. 
Guardian  Angel,  Ocean  Parkway, 

near  Neptune  Ave. 
Holy   Cross,   Church  Ave,,  near 

Rogers. 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC—rontUiucd, 
Holy    Family     (Slovak).  Nit.s,saiJ 

Ave.,  near  15th  St. 
Holy  Family.  Rockaway  Ave.  and 
^S8th  St. 

Holy  Family  (German).  13th  St., 

near  4th  .Ave. 
Holy  Innocents.  E.  17th  St.  and 

Beverly  Rd. 
Holy  Name  of  .lesas.  Prospect  Parii 

West  and  Pi-ospect  .\ve. 
Holy  Rosory,  C"tiannc'c.\-  St..  near 

Reid  Ave. 
Imraacuhite  Conception,  Leonard 

St.,  cor.  Mauier. 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  Fort 

Hamilton  Ave.^-^or.  E.  4th  St. 
Most  Holy  Trinity  (German),  132 

Montrose  Ave. 
Nativity,  Cla.-^.-^on  Ave.,  cor.  Mad- 
ison St. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels,  4th  .\ve.,  cor. 
"    74th  St. 

Our  Lady  of  ( 'harrty  Dean  St.,  near 

Schen(.'Ctady  Ave. 
Our  Ladv  of  Consolation  (Polish) 

Metropolitan  Ave.  and  Berry  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Czenstocliovva  (Polish) 

25th  St  ,  near  4th  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  Put- 
nam, near  Ralph  .-^ve. 
Our         of  (iuadalupe,  73d  vSt.  and 

15th  Ave, 
Our  Ladj'  of  [.ebation  (.Maronlte^ ,: 

Hicl;s  Si.,  near  State  vSi. 
Our    Lady    of    Loretto  (Italian), 

Pacific  St.,  cor.  Sackman  St. 
Our  Lady  of  l.ourdes.  De  Sales  Pi.. 

near  Broadway. 
Om-  l>ad.\  of  Mercy.  Schermerhorn 

St..  near  Bond. 
Our  La  ly  of   Miraculou.s  Medal, 

2,45.?  Ralph  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  N.  8th 

St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  (Italian)  526 

Carroll  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  oth 

Ave.,  near  59th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Pilar.  Clermont  Vvp. 
Our  Lady  of  tlie  Presentation,  Hock-j 

away  Ave.,  cor.  St.  Mar];'.s  A\-e.! 
Our  Lady  of   licfuge.  Ocean  an*i 

I*y)ster  Aves. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Pomoeii. 

Seigel  St..  ofl'  Bitshwick  A\e. 
Our  Lady  of  Solace,  W.  17th  St.  and 

Mermaid  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Morgan  Ave, 

and  Harrison  PI. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Tliroop  Ave.. 

cor.  McDonough  St. 
Queen  of  All  Saints,  Lafayette  and 

Vanderbilt  Aves. 
Sacred  Heart,  Barren  Island. 
Sacred  Heart,  Clermont  Ave.,  near 

Park  Ave. 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Degraw  and  Hicks  St.s. 
St.  Agatha's,  .50th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
St.  Agnes's,  Hoyt  St.,  cor.  Sackett. 
St.  Aloysius's.  Onderdonk  Ave.  and 

Stanhope  St. 
St.  Alphonsus's,  177  Kent  Ave. 
St.  Ambrose's,  Tompkins  Ave.,  cor. 

De  Kalb  Ave. 
St.  Anne's.  Front  St.,  cor.  Gold; 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua's,  Manhattan 

Ave.  and  Milton  St. 
St.   Athanasius's,   22d   Ave.  and 

Ocean  Boulevard. 
St,  Augustine's,  6th  Ave.  and  Ster- 
ling PI. 

St.  Barbara's,  Central  Ave.,  cor. 

St.  Benedict's   (German),  Fulton 

St.,  near  Ralph  Ave. 
St.  Bernard's  (Gorman),  Rapelye 

St.,  cor.  HicivS. 
St.   Blaise's,    Kingston   Ave.  and 

Maple  St, 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC—Cantinued. 
St.  Boniface'.^  (German).  Duffleld 

St-  near  Willoughby  St. 
St .  i^rendan's,  Ave.  O  and  E.  1 2th  S( . 
St.   lirigid's,   Linden  St..  cor.  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
St.  Casimir's  (Polish/,  40  Green- 

Ave. 

St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  41.s» 

St.  and  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway. 
St.   'I'atherine  of  Crcnoa.  Albany 

Ave.,  near  Linden  Ave. 
St.  Cecilia's,   N    Henry  St..  cor. 

Herbert  St. 
St.  Charles  Borr«meo's,  Sidney  PI., 

cor.  Livingston  St. 
St.  Colurabkille's.  140-146  Dupont. 

St. 

SS.  Cyril  and  Met  ho<:lius,  123  T'-aul,' 
St 

St.  Edward's,  St.  Edward's  St.,  ooc. 
Leo  PI. 

St.  Elias's  (Ruthenian).  Leonard 
St.,  near  Greenpaint  Ave. 

St.  Finbar's,  Bay  20th  St.  and  BaUi 
Ave. 

St.  Frances  de  Chantal's,  57th  St  .; 

near  13th  Ave. 
St.  Francis  of  Assi.-^i,  Lincoln  Rd. 

and  Nostrand  Ave. 
St.  Francis  of  Paola.  Old  Bushwick 

Rd.,  near  vSlcillman  St. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Carroll  St., 

cor.  6th  Ave. 
St.  Gabriel's,  New  I>ot3  Rd.  and 

Lin  wood  St. 
St.  Cieorge's  (Lithuanian),  207  York 

St. 

St.  Gregory's.  Brooklyn  Ave.  and 

St.  John's  PI, 
St.  Ignatius's,  N<^trand  Ave.  and 

Carroll  St. 
St.  James's  Pro-Cathedral,  Jay  St., 
•   cor.  Chapel  St.  ^ 
St.   Jerome's,   cor.   Newkirk  ami 

Nostrand  Aves. 
St.  John  Cantius's  (Polish),  Blake 

and  New  Jersey  Aves. 
St.  John  the  Baptist's,  Willoughby 

Ave.,  near  Lewis  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist's,  21st  St., 

near  .5th  Ave. 
St.  .John's  Chapel,  Clermont  Ave.. 

near  Greene  Ave. 
St.  .Joseph's,  Pacific  St.,  near  V'an- 

d(n-bilt  Ave. 
St.    Leonard   of   Port  Maurice' 

(German),  Hamburg  Ave.,  cor 

Jefferson  St. 
St.  Louis's,  Eilery  St.,  near  No.s- 

trand  Ave. 
St.   Lucy's  (Italian),  Kent  Ave., 

near  Park  Ave. 
St.  Malachy's.  Van  Sicklen  Ave. 

near  Atlantic  Ave. 
St.  Mark's.  E.  14th  St.  and  Shore  Rd. 
St.    Martin   of  Tours's.  Knicker- 
bocker Ave.  and  Hancock  St. 
St.  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus.  85th  St .. 

cor.  23d  Ave. 
St.  Mary,  CJuet^n  of  Angels  (T  ithii- 

anian),  S.  4th  and  lioebliut';  Sis. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.  Coiu't 

St..  cor.  Luv-juer 
St.    Matthew's,   Utica   Ave.,  cor 

Lincoln  PI. 
St.  Mattirias's.  Catalpa  Ave.  near 

Woodward. 
St.  Michael's.  4th  Ave.,  cor.  42d  St  . 
St.  Michael's  Archangel  (Italian) 

230  Concord  St. 
St.   Michael's   (German),  Jerome 

St..  near  Liberty  Ave. 
St.   Nicholas's    (German).  Devoe 

St.,  cor.  Olive  St. 
St.    Patrick's,    Kent    Ave.,  cor. 

Willoughby  Ave. 
St.  Patrick's.  95th  St.,  cor.  4th  Ave 
St.  Paul's,  Court  St..  cor.  Congress 

St. 
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ROMAN  CA  THOLIC— continued. 
St.  Peter's,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Warren  St. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  Wj^the  Ave., 

neai'  S.  2d  St. 
St.  Rita,  Essex  St.,  near  Atlantic 

Ave. 

St.  Rocco  (Italian),  27th  St.,  near 
4th  Ave. 

St.  Rosalia's  (Italian),  62d  St.  and 

14th  Ave. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Lawrence  Ave., 

Parkville. 
St.  Saviour's,  6th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Ave.  T  and 

Va^  Sicklen  St. 
St.    Stanislaus    Martyr  (Scandi- 
navian), 14th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
St.  Stanislaus  Kostka's  (Polish), 

Driggs  Ave.,  near  Humboldt  St. 
St.   Stephen's,   Summit   St.,  cor. 

Hicks  St. 
St.  Teresa's,   Classon  Ave.,  cor. 

Sterling  PI. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas's,  4th  Ave., 

cor.  9th  St. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas's,  Flatbush 

and  Flatlands  Aves. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  N.  6th  St., 

near  Driggs  Ave. 
Spanish  Mission,  38  Front  St. 
Transfiguration,  Hooper  St.,  cor 

Marcy  Ave. 
Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Verona 

St.,  cor.  Richards  St. 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS- 
English   Brooklyn,    Patchen  and 

Greene  Aves. 
First,  Dan.  Norweg.,  675  Hicks  St. 
German,  1831  Gates  Ave. 
Second,  1^61  Dean  St. 

SWEDENBORGIAN.  . 

Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  Monroe 

PI.  and  Clai'k  St. 
First    (German),    Jeflferson  and 

Knickerbocker  Aves. 

UNITARIAN-. 

Flatbush    (Fourth),  E.  19th  St., 

cor.  Beverly  Rd. 
Saviour    (First),   Pierrepont  St., 

cor.  Monroe  PI.    Willow  Place 

Chapel. 

Second,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Congress  St. 
Unity   (Third),   Gates  Ave.,  cor. 
Irving  PI. 

UNIVERSALIST. 
All   Souls'   Church,   Ditmas  and 

Good  Tidings,  Madison  St.,  cor 

Stuyvesant  Ave. 
Our  Father,  Grand  Ave.  and  Lef- 

ferts  PI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Brethren,  354  60th  St. 
BrookljTi  Spiritualist  Soc,  28  Irv- 
ing PI. 

Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  17  Hicks  St  . 
Christian  Church  of  the  Evantrel. 

678  Leonard.  St. 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliniicr, 

1560  Nostrand  Ave. 
Church  of  Divine  Light,  cjuinov 

St.,  near  Reid  Ave. 
Etkical  Culture  Soc,  Academy  of 

Music. 

First  Free  Baptist,  Keap  St..  cor. 

Marcy  Ave. 
Gospel   Lighthouse,    1244  MMtlr 

Ave. 

Grace  Gospel,  Bainbridge  S>  ,  near 
Saratoga  Ave. 

Meserole,  128  Meserole  Ave. 

Norwegian  Evan.  Free,  151  h  St. 
and  4th  Ave.;  Mission,  90  Sum- 
mit St. 

People's,  77  Sutton  St. 

Reformed  Presbyterian,  452  Moj)- 
roe  St. 

South  Brooklyn  Gospel,  4th  Ave., 

cor.  56th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox,  301 

Pacific  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  New  York  Ave. 

and  Ave.  D. 


BAPTIST. 
Ebenezer    (Col.),    S.    Prince  St., 

Flushing. 
Elmhurst,  Whitney  Ave.,  cor.  Judge 

St. 

First,  Flushing,  Sanford  Ave.  and 

Union  St. 
Firsf,   Grove  St.,   near  Flushing 

Ave.,  Jamaica. 
First,  Woodside  Ave.  and  5th  St., 

Woodside. 
Forest  Parkview  Chapel,  CHendale. 
Richmond  Hill,  Fulton  Ave.,  cor. 

StootholT  Ave. 
St.  Stephen^s  (Col.),  133  Camelia 

St.,  Astoria. 
Shiloh   (Col.),   100   Douglas  St., 

Jamaica. 

Union  Course,  1st  St.  and  Shaw 

Ave.,  Union  Course. 
Wyckoff,  Summerfield  and  Forest 

Aves. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 
SCIENTIST. 
First,    Far    Rockaway,  Masonic 

Temple,  Mott  Ave. 
First,  Flushing,  93  Murray  St. 
First,  Richmond  Hill,  Greenwood 
Ave. 

Society,  Jamaica,  Masonic  Temple, 
Union  Ave. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
Broadway,  22d  St.,  Flushing. 
Christ,  Columbia  Ave.  and  Ferris 

St.,  Woodhaven. 
Church   in   the   Gardens,  Forest 

Hills. 

First.  Bowne  Ave.  and  Lincoln  St., 

Flushing. 
First,  Rockaway  Beach,  Boulevard 

and  9t]i  St. 
First,  Walker  and  Grafton  Aves., 

Woodhaven. 
Pilgrim,    Ridgewood   and  Oxford 

Sts.,  Richmond  Hill. 
Union,    Oak    and    Orchard  Sts.. 

Richmond  Hill. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST, 
Forest  Ave.,  Ridgewood  Heights. 

Poorest  and  Linden  Aves. 


CHURCHES  IN  QUEENS. 

EVANGELICAL.  < 
Collegiate  Union  of  Corona:  Union. 
Evang.,  45  Grand  Ave.;  Leverick 
Memorial,    Burnside   Ave.  and 
46th  St.,  Corona. 
Emmanuel  (German),  Bigelow  and 

Jerome  Aves.,  Woodhaven. 
Harrison,  109th  St.,  near  Jamaica 

Ave.,  Richmfcind  Hill. 
Leverich  Memorial,  Coronu. 

JEWISH. 
Derech  Emunah,  Vernon  and  Ocean 

Aves.,  Arverne. 
Rockaway  Beach,  Boulevard  and 

Dodges  St. 
Temple  Israel,  10  S.  Fairview  Av«., 
Rockaway  Beach;  Roanoke  St., 
Far  Rockaway. 

LUTHERAN . 
Christ,  144  5th  St.,  Woodside. 
Christ,  Rosedale. 

Christ,  Jerome  Ave.,  Woodhaven. 
Christ,  Floral  Park. 
Covenant. Elm  and  Buchman  Aves. 
Emanuel,  Alburtjs  Ave.  and  Darval 
St. 

Emmaus,  Doscher  Ave.  and  (Jor- 
nelia  St.,  Ridgewood  Heights. 

Good  Shepherd,  Ashby  and  Horan 
Aves.,  South  Ozone  Park. 

Grace,  Lyceum  Hall,  Queens. 

Holy  Trinity,  Hollis. 

Immanuel,  21st  St.,  near  8th  Ave., 
Whitestone. 

Mission,  22  Belt  Ave.,  Bayside. 

Our  Savior,  Port  Washington. 

Redeemer,  Cooper  and  Fosdick 
Aves.,  Glendale. 

St.  Andrew's,  Glen  Morris. 

St.  Jacobus,  Prospect  and  Gross 
Sts.,  Winfleld  Junction. 

St.  James's,  Winfleld,  Grove  and 
Prospect  Sts. 

St.  John's,  6th  Ave.  and  14th  St., 
College  Point. 

St.  John's.  186  Percy  St.,  Flushing. 

St.  John's,  7  Martin  St. 

St.  John's,  Stoothoff  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

St.  Luke's,  Yarmouth  and  Downing 
Sts.,  Woodhaven. 


L  UTHERA  N—ConHnued . 
St.  iMark's,  New  York  Ave.,  near 

South  St.,  Jamaica. 
St.  Paul's,    Stoothoff    Ave.,  near 

Ridgewood  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill. 
St.  Paul's,  Dunton,  L.  I. 
Swedish,  Potter  Ave.,  L.  I.  City. 
Swedish,  Clinton  ^St.,    near  Shell 

Rd.,  Corona. 
Swedish.  Richmond  Hill. 
Trinity,  Middle  Village. 
Trinity,  Sth,  Ave.,  near  Broadway, 

L.  I.  City. 
Trinity,  Andrew  and  Pacific  Sts., 

Maspeth. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Bayside,  Palace  Ave.  and  West 

St.,  Bayside. 
Corona,   Kingsland  and  Albuni^ 

Aves,  Corona. 
Corona  Italian  Mission, 52  Moore  St 
Elmhurst,  Medina  PI.  and  Grove  St. 
Epworth,  Sth  Ave.  and  20th  St  . 

W^hitestone. 
First,  Amity  St.,  Flushing. 
First,  Church  and  Beauff>n*  Sis., 

Richmond  Hill. 
First,    Springfield    Gardens,  near 

New  York  and  Farmers  Avos. 
First,  Temple  and  Crescent  Sts., 

Astoria. 

First,  Kimball  Ave.,  cor.  llafcli 

Ave.,  Ozone  Park. 
First,  Minnetonka  Ave.,  Hollis. 
First,  Johnson  Ave.  and  Beaufort 

St.,  Morris  Park. 
First  German,  80  Academy  St., 

L.  I.  City. 
First  Italian,  Van  Alst  Ave.  and 

Lincoln  St.,  Astoria. 
Glendale,  Tesla  PI. 
Jamaica.  430  Fulton  St..  Jan)aica. 
Maspeth,  Columbia  St.,  Maspeth. 
Middle  Village,  Metropolitan  Ave., 

Middle  Village. 
Ridgewood     Heights     (German) , 

Woodwaiil  Ave.  and  Grove  St. 
Shaw  Ave.,  Union  Course. 
Trinity,  Brandon  and  Guion  Aves., 

Richmond  Hill. 
Van  Alst  Ave.,  192  Van  Alst  Ave., 

L.  I.  City. 
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CHURCHES  INT  QUEENS— Conlinued. 


METHODIST  aPlSCOFAL 
(AFRJCAN). 
Allen    Chaoel,    WashingtOD  and 

South  St«  ,  Jamaica. 
Macedonia,  159  Lincoln  St.,  FliLsh- 

ing 

St.  Mark's.  Elmhurst. 
St  .  Perer's  Douglaston. 

M  ETH^DJST  PROTESTANT. 
Centreviile  Ave    Aqueduct,  L.  I 

PRESBYTERIAN^ 
Astoria  954  Boulevard.  Astoria. 
Calvary  Masoetn. 
Cnurcb  of  Peace  Hillside. 
First-.  German    ?8  frospeci  Ave.. 

E.  WillinmsDuM?. 
First,   Barclav   and  Murray  Sts., 

FlushinE?. 
First.  Greenwood  Ave.,  near  At 

lantic  St    Riclimond  Hill 
First  Fulton  St.  and  Clinton  Ave.. 

Jamaica. 

French  Evangelical  4176  Chlches 
ter  Ave..  Woodhaven. 

First  of  Newtown.  Hoffman  Boule- 
vard, Elmhurst.  ^ — 

Ridgewood.  Forest  and  Halleck 
Aves. 

Russell  Sage  Memorial.  Far  Rocka- 
vvay. 

Springfield,  Springfield  Ave.  and 
Broadway  ;  Cedar  Manor  Chapel, 
Matthews  St..  near  New  York 
Ave.;  Rosedale  Church,  Lincoln 
Boulevard  and  Union  St. 

Woodhav^en  First,  Jerome  and 
Walker  Aves..  Woodhaven. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
All  Saints',  Moniauk  Ave.,  Bavside. 
All  Saints',  Lefferts  Ave.,  Morris 
Park. 

Annunciation,  Cooper  St.,  near 
Webster  Ave.,  Glendale. 

Epiphany,  McCormick  and  Kim- 
ball Aves.,  Ozone  Park. 

Grace.  41st  St.,  Corona. 

Graae,  314  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica; 
Grace  Chapel,  Merrick  Road, 
Jamaica. 

Grace,  11th  Ave.  and  18th  St., 
Whitestone. 

Redeemer,  Crescent  and  Temple 
Sts..  A.storia. 

Resurrection,  Church  St.,  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

St.  Andrew's  Mission,  204  17th  St.. 
Astoria. 

St.  Andrew's-by-the-8ea,  Belle  Har- 
bor. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Fulton  St..  Hollls. 
St.  Ceorse's,  Franklin  St.,  Astoria. ^ 
St.  Georp;e's,  Main  St.,  Flushing. 
St.  James's.  Broadway  and  Corona 
Ave.,  Klin  hurst. 


PRO  TES  T  A  N  T  EP I  SCOP  A  L  — 
Coyitinued. 
St.  John's.- Mott  Ave..  Far  Rocka- 
way 

St.  John's,  Van  Alst  Ave.  and  10th 
St.,  L  I.  City. 

St.  John's.  Sanford  Ave  ajQd  Wilson 
St..  Flushing. 

St.  Joseph's,  Franklin  Ave.,  Queens. 

St.  Luke's,  Forest  Hills. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Laurel  Hill. 

St.  Mary's,  Van  Vv'ycK  Ave.,  Dun- 
ton. 

St.  Matthew's,  Woodhaven. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Lith  St.  and  1st 

Ave.,  College  Point. 
St.  Paul's,  Striker  Ave.  and  8th  St. 
Wood?ide. 
.  Pet^T's.  Ros'^^ale. 
St.  Saviour's,  Maspeth. 
St.  Stephen's.  Grand  and  N.  1st 

Sts.,  Jamaica. 
St.  Thomas's,  Vernon  Ave.,  Ravens- 
wood. 
Zlon,  Douglaston. 

REFORMED. 
Community,  Doui?laston. 
First,  Lst  Ave.  and  lOth  St.,  College 
Point. 

First,  Astoria,  Remsen  St. 
First  German,  Far  Rockaway. 
First,  100  Academy  St.,  L.  I.  City 
First,    Newtown.    Broadway  and 

Union  Ave.,  Elmhurst. 
Forest   Park,    Hillside   Ave.  and 

Ferry  St.,  Woodhaven, 
Flushing,  Bowne  Ave.  and  Amity 

St..  Flushing. 
German  Evangelical,  Woodhaven. 
German    Second,    526    2rt  Ave., 

Astoria. 

Jamaica  Dutch.  Fulton  and  Ray 

Sts..  Jamaica. 
Oueens.  Jericho  Rd.  and  Creed  Ave. 
Ridgewood  (Dutch),  Evergreen. 
St.  Paul's,  Herrimjpi  and  Hillside 

Aves.,  Jamaica. 
Steinway,  Dit-nas  and  11th  Aves. 
Sunnvside,  310  BucLley  St..  L.  I. 

City. 

Win  held,  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves. 

Woodhaven,  cor.  Woodhaven  and 
Ridgewood  Aves.  Woodhaven. 

Zion  (German),  Horton  St.,  Elm- 
hurst. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL. 

Christ,  South  Ozone  Park. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

B.  V.  M.  Help  of  Christians.  Win- 
field  Junction. 

B.  V.  M.  Mt.  Carmel.^Kewtown 
Ave.,  Astoria. 

Gale  of  Heaven.  Ozone  Park. 

Holy  Child  Jesus,  Richmond  Hill. 

Holy  Cross  (Polish),  Maspeth. 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC—Continued. 
Nativity  (Italian),  Woodhaven. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Shell  Rd.. 
Corona. 

Queen  of  Martyrs,  Forest  Hills. 
Sacred  Heart,  Bayslde. 
St.  Adelbert's  (Polish),  Elmhurst. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  4th  St. .Elmhurst! 
St.  Benedict  Joseph's.  Morris  Park/ 
St.  Camillus's,  Seaside. 
St.  Clement's,  South  Ozone  Park. 
St.  Elizabeth's,  Atlantic  Ave.  and 

3d  St.,  Woodhaven. 
St.  Fidells'8.  High  and  15th  Sts.. 

College  Point. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales's,  Belle  Harbor. 
St.  Gerard  Magelia.  Hollis. 
St  Gertrude's  Edgemere. 
Sts.  Joachim  and  Anne.  Hollis  Ave., 
Queens. 

St.  Josaphat's  (Polish),  Bay  Side. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),  L.  I.  City, 
St.   Joseph's   (Polish),  Rockaway 

Rd.,  Jamaica. 
St.  Leo's  (Italian),  Sycamore  Ave. 

and  Elm  St..  Corona. 
St.  Luke's,  11th  Ave.,  Whitestone. 
St.  Margaret's,  Middle  Village. 
St.  Mary's,  Hunter's  Point,  L.  I. 
City. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Springfield, 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.  Far 

Rockaway . 
St.  Michael's,  Union  and  Madison 

Sts.,  Flushing. 
St.  Monica's,  Washington  St.,  Ja- 
maica. 
St.  Pancras's,  Glendale. 
St.  Patrick's.  Dutch  Kills,  L.  I.  City, 
St,  Pius  v..  Jamaica. 
St.  Raphael's.  Blissville.  L.  I.  City, 
St.  Rita's.  Boulevard,  near  Webster 
Ave. 

St.    Rose    of    Lima's,  Rockaway 
Beach. 

St.  Sebastian's,  Woodside, 
St.  Stanislaus's,  Maspeth. 
St.  Thomas's,  Benedict  Ave.,  Wood- 
haven. 

St.  Virgihus.  Broad  Channel. 
Transfiguration,  Hull  Ave..  Mas- 
peth. 

M  ISC  ELL  A  NED  US. 
Bethel  Union,  Hawtree  Creek  Rd.. 

Woodhaven. 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Spring- 
field Gardens. 
Forest  Hills  Free  Church,  Forest 
Hills. 

Friends'  Meeting,  Broadway,  Flush- 
ing. 

Grace  Choral  vSoc.  40  Crescent  St., 

Long  Island  City. 
Union  Evangelical  Church  (Ind.), 
4th  Ave.  and  14th  St.,  College 
Point. 


BAPTIST. 
First.    Hamilton   and    Wester  velt 

A\'es.,  New  Brighton. 
Park,  Broadway,  and  Vreeland  St., 

Port  Richmond. 
St.  Philip's  (Col.),  Elm  St.,  Port 

Richmond. 
South,  Main  St.,  Tottenville. 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 
SCIENTIST. 
First,  Castleton  and  Oakland  Aves., 
New  Brighton 

EVANGELICAL. 
Norwegian    (Evang.)    Free,  West 

New  Brighton. 
West.  Bapt,,  Shore  Rd.,  Kreischer- 
ville. 

JEWISH. 
B'nai  Jeshurun,  Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Tompkinsville. 
Emanuel,  Post  Ave.,  Port  Richmond. 


CHURCHES   IN  RICHMOND 

LUTHERAN. 
Bethlehem,  Fort  Wadsworth, 
Immanuel,  New  Springville. 
Ev^ingelical,  191  Beach  St.,  St.iple- 
ton. 

German,  New  Brighton. 
Norwe^rian,  Avenue  B  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Norvvegian,    Nicholas   Ave.,  Port 

Richmond. 
St.  John's,  Port  Richmond. 
St.  Mathew's,  Dongan  Hills. 
St.  Paul's,  Caroline  and  Cary  Aves., 

West  New  Brighton. 
Scandinavian,  Jersey  and  5th  Ave., 

New  Brighton. 
Scandinavian  Zion,  Ave.  B,  Fori 
Richmond. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Asbury,    Richmond    Ave.,  New 
Springville. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

Bethel,  Amboy  Rd.  and  Church. 
Tottenville. 

Bethel  (Colored).  Tompkinsville. 

Dickinson,  Linoleumville. 

Grace.  213  Heberton  Ave.,  Port 
Richmond. 

Graniteville,  Port  Richmond. 

Kingsley,  Stapleton. 

Mount  Zion  (Colored).  Blooming- 
dale  Rd..  Rossville. 

St,  John's,  Rossville. 

St.  Mark's,  Pleasant  Plains, 

St.  Paul's.  Amboy  Ave..  Tottenville. 

Summerfield.  Mariners'  Harbor. 

Trinity,   Prospect  and  Elizabeth, 

.  West  New  Brighton. 

Wandell  Memorial.  Concord. 

Woodrow,  Princess  Bay. 
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CHURCHES  IN  KICUMONiy—Continued. 


MORAVIAN. 

Castleton  Corners,  Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Castletou  Comm. 

First.  Osgood  Ave.,  Stapleton. 

Great  Kills,  Hillside  Ave. 

New  Dorp,  Richmond  Road. 

Stapleton  Moravian  Episcopal,  Os- 
good Ave.,  Stapleton. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Calvary,   Bement  and  Castleton 
Aves.,  West  Brighton. 

First  Edge  water,  Stapleton, 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAt. 

All  Saints'.  Central  Ave.,  Mariners' 
Hdrbor. 

Ascension,  West  New  Brighton. 
Christ,  Franklin  Ave.  and  2d  St., 

New  Brighton. 
Holy  Comforter,  Eltingville. 
Italian  Mission,  Port  Richmond. 
St.  Andrew's,   Church  and  Mill 

Rda.,  Richmond. 
St.  John's,  New  York  Ave.,  Cliftpn. 
St.   Luke's,   Shore  Rd.  and  St. 

Luke's  Ave..  Rossville. 
St.  Mary's,  Davis  Ave.,  West  New 

Brighton. 
St.  Paul's  Memorial,  93  St.  Paul's 

Ave.,  Tompkinsville. 
St.  Simon's,  Concord. 
St.    Stephen's,    Bentley  Manor, 

Tottenville. 
Trinity,  3d  St.,  New  Dorp. 

REFORMED. 
Brighton  Heights,  New  Brighton. 
Huguenot,  Huguenot  Park, 


REFORMED— Comnued. 
Mariners*  Harbor,  Richmond  Ter- 
race and  Lockman  Ave.,  Mar- 
iners' Harbor, 
Reformed  Church  on  Staten  Island 

Port  Richmond. 
St.  Peter's.  Kreischerville. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Blessed   Sacrament,   Manor  Rd. 

West  New  Brighton. 
Immaculate    Conception,  Targee 

St.,  Stapleton. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  Chapel 

Webster  Ave.,  New  Brighton. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Tomp- 
kinsville. 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Austin 

PI.,  Tompkinsville. 
Our    Lady    Help   of  Christians 

Amboy  Ave.  and  Prospect  St., 

Tottenville. 
Our    Lady    of    Mount  •  Carmel, 

Castleton  Ave.  and  Columbia  St, 

West  New  Brighton. 
Our  Lady  of  Pity  Chapel,  Port 

Richmond. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  South 

Beach. 

Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea,  Huguenot 
Park. 

Sacred  Heart,  Castleton  and  Bur- 
gher Aves..  West  New  Brighton 

St.  Adalbert's,  John  St.,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

St.  Ann's,  Richmond  Rd.,  Dongan 
Hills. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC-^ontinued. 

St.  Anthony's,  Decker  Ave.,  Lin- 
oleumville. 

St.  Clement's,  110  Van  Pelt  Ave., 
Mariners'  Harbor. 

St.  Joachim  and  St,  Ann  Chapel, 
Mt.  Loretto. 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Sallo, 
Jackson  and  Beach  Sts.,  Staple- 
ton. 

St.  Joseph's,  Washington  Ave.,  Ross- 
ville. 

St.  Joseph's  (Italian),  94  St.  Mary 

Ave.,  Rosebank.    Our  Lady  of 

the  Rosary  Chapel,  Sand  Lane, 

Rosebank. 
St.  Mary's,  Bay  St.,  Rosebank. 
St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  2232 

Terrace,  Port  Richmond. 
St.  Michael's  Chapel,  Van  Pelt  Ave., 

Mariners'  Harbor. 
St.  Patrick's,  45  St.  Patrick's  PL, 

Richmond. 
St.  Peter's,  St.  Mark's  PI.,  New 

Bfighton. 
SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS^ 
Staten   Island,   Masonic  Temple, 

Port  Richmond. 

UNITARIAN. 
Church  of  Redeemeiv  Clinton  Ave^ 

New  Brighton. 

MISCELLANEO  US. 
Imraanuel  Union  (Ind.),  Wester* 

leigh. 

(Swedish  Mission,  441  Westervelfi 
I    Ave.,  Tompkinsville. 


CHU 

BAPTIST. 
First,  Grove  St.,  Freeport. 
First,  Hempstead. 
First,  Carlton  Ave.,  Port  Wash'ton 
First,  Rockville  Centre. 
First,  Valley  Stream. 
Oyster  Bay,  Oyster  Bay. 
Shiloh,  Rockville  Centre. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 
Christian  Science,  Hempstead. 
Christian  Science,  Patchogue. 
Christian  Science,  Rockville  Centre. 
Christian  Science,  Sea  Cliff. 

CONG  REG  A  TIONAL. 
Bethany,  East  Rockaway. 
Memorial,  Wantagh. 

FRIENDS. 
Bethpage  Meeting,  Farraingdale. 
Jericho,  Hicksville. 
Jerusalem,  near  Wantagh. 
Manhasset  Preparative,  Manhasset. 
Matinecock,   Preparative,  Lociist 
VaUey. 

Westbury  Hicksite,  Post  Ave. 
Westbury  Orthodox  Friends. 

JEWISH. 
Tiferth.  Israel.  Glen  Cove. 

LUTHERAN. 
Christ,  Floral  Park. 
Christ,  Freeport. 
Epiphany,  Hempstead. 
Grace,  Smithville  South. 
Holy  Trinity,  Park  Ave.,  Rockville 

Centre. 
St.  John's,  Lynbrook 
St.  John's,  Merrick. 
St.  Luke's,  Farmingdale. 
St.  Paul's,  VaUey  Stream. 
St.  Peter's,  Baldwin. 
St.  Stephen's,  Hicksville. 
St.  Trinity  Evangelical,  Hicksville 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Baldwin,  Merrick  Road,  Baldwin 
Bellrnore,  Newbridge. 
Carpenter  Memorial,  Glen  Cove. 
East  Aleadow,  Church  St.,  East 

Meadow. 
Farminj^'fialc,  Farmingd.ale. 


RCHES  IN  NASSAU  COUNTY. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 

Coniinued. 
First,  Port  Washington. 
First,  Roosevelt. 
First  Church,  Valley  Stream. 
Floral  Park,  Verbena  Ave.,  Floral 
Park. 

Freeport,  Pine  St.,  Freeport. 
Grace.  Valley  Stream. 
Great  Neck,  Great  Neck. 
Hempstead,  Hempstead. 
Hicksville,  Hicksville. 
Lawrence,  Lawrence. 
Oceanside. 
Roslyn,  Roslyn. 
St.  James's,  Lynbrook. 
St  John  s,  Elmont. 
St.  Mark's,  Rockville  Centre. 
St  Paul's.  Bayville. 
St.  Paul  s.  South  St.,  Oyster  Bay. 
Sea  Cliff,  Sea  Cliff. 
Seaford,  Seaford. 
Searington,  Searington. 
Wesley,  East  Norwich. 
Westbury,  Westbury. 
Woodbury.  Woodbury. 
Woodmere,  Broadway,  Wood  mere. 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 
Bethel,  Freeport. 
Calvary,  Glen  Cove. 
Mount  Olive,  Port  Washington. 
Mount  Zion,  Westbury  Station. 
St.  Peter,  Douglaston. 
Salem,  Mineola  Ave.,  Roslyn 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN,  ZION) 
Jackson    Memorial,     Cross  St., 

Hempstead. 
Lakeville. 
Riverhead. 

St.  Hood's,  Oyster  Bay. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(GERMAN). 
St.  Paul's.  Willis  Ave.,  Mineola. 
Wesley  Hall,  Sea  Cliff. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 
First,  Church  St.,  Baldwin. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
First,  Denton  Avel,  Lynbrook. 
St.  Paul's;  In  wood. 
Bellmore,  Bellrnore. 
Christ's  First".  Fulton  Ave.,  Hemp- 
stead. 

First,  Church  St.,  Freoport. 
First,  School  St.,  Glen  Cove. 
First,  Ocean.si'de. 
First,  East  Main,  Oyster  Bay. 
Glenwood,  Glen  wood  Landing. 
Mineola,  Mineola. 
German,  New  Hyde  Park. 
Rockville  Centre. 
Roslyn,  Roslyn 
St.  Paul's,  Elment. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 
Ail  Saints,   Middle  Neck  Road, 

Great  Neck, 
Cathedral  of  Incarnation,  Garden 
City. 

Church   of   Ascension,  Rockville 
Centre. 

Church  of  Nativity,  Willis  Ave.j 

Mineola. 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Westbury. 
Christ,  Merrick  Road,  Lynbrook. 
Christ,  Manhasset. 
Christ,  Oyster  Bay. 
Grace,  Massapequa. 
Holy  Trinity,  Hicksville. 
Redeemer,  Merrick. 
St.  Elizabeth  Mission,  Floral  Park. 
St.  George's,  Hempstead. 
St.  James's,  Frahklin  Square. 
St.  John's,  Hempstead  (Colored). 
St.  John's,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
St.  Luke,  Sea  Cliff. 
St.  Matthias's  (Colored),  Smith- 
ville, South. 
St.  Mary's,  Amityville. 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Seafor(L 
St.  Paul's,  Glen  Cove. 
St.  Paul's,  Roosevelt. 
St.  Stephen's,  Port  Washington.. 
St.  ITiomas's,  Farmingdale. 
Transfiguration,  Freeport. 
Trinity,  Hewlett, 
Trinity.  Roslyn. 
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CUURCHES  IN  NASSAU  COiJl^TY— Continued. 


REFORMED. 
First,  Hlcksvilie. 
Locust,  Valley,  Locust  Valley. 
First  Reformed,  New  Hyde  Park. 
North  Hempstead.  Manhasset. 
Oyster  Bay  Reformed,  Broohville. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Church  of  Our  Holy  iUyJeemer, 

Freeport. 
Corpus  Chrlsti,  Mineoia. 
Holy  Ghost,  New  Hyde  Park. 
Holy  Name  of  Mary,  Valley  Stream. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Inwood. 
Our  Lady  of  Jvoretto.  Hempstead. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued. 

St.  Agnes's,  Rockvillo  Centre. 

St.  Aloysius's,  Great  Neck. 

St.  BarnaPas's,  Bellmore, 

St.  Boniface's  (German),  Elmont. 

St.  Boniface  Martyr's,  Sea  Cliff. 

St.  Brigid's,  VVestbiu^. 

St.  Christopher's,  Baldwin, 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  Franklin 

Square. 
St.  Dominic's,  Oyster  Bay. 
St.  Gertrude's.  Bayville. 
St.  Hed wig's,  Floral  Park. 
St.  Hyacinth's,  Glen  Cove  (Polish). 
St.  Ignatius's,  Plicksville. 


ROMAN  CA THOLIC— continued. 
St.  Joachim's,  Cedarhurst. 
St.  Joseph's,  Garden  City. 
St.  Joseph's,  Hewlett. 
St.  Kilian's,  Fatmingdale. 
St.  >Lartha's,  Uniondale. 
St.  Mary's,  Manhasset. 
St.  Mary's,  Roslyn. 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Isle,  Long  Beach. 
St.  Patrick's,  Glen  Cove. 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Port  Wash- 
ington. 
St.  Raymond's,  Lynbrook. 
St.  William  the  Abbot,  Seaford. 


CHU 

BAPTIST. 
Blue  Point,  Babylon  (2).  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  East  Marion, 
Greenport,  Huntington  (2),  Pat- 
chogue.  Port  Jefferson,  Sag  Har- 
bor. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

AQuebogue,  Baiting  Hollow,  Bay- 
shore,  Calverton,  Jamesport,  Mt. 
Sinai,  Orient,  Patchogue,  River- 
head  (2),  Sayville,  Wading  River, 
JEWISH. 

Huntington,  Sag  Harbor. 

LUTHERAN. 

Greenport,  Holbrook,  Huntington, 
Islip  Terrace,  -Lindenhurst,  Pat- 
chogue, Sayville. 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Amity vi He  (2),  Babylon,  Bayport, 
Bayshore,  Bellport,  Brookhavcn, 
Calverton,  Ceut.eri>ort,  Central 
Islip,  Centre  Moriches,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Commack  Cut- 
chogue,  East  Hampton,  East 
Moriches,  East  Northport,  East 
Quogue,  East  Setauket,  Flanders, 

Good  Ground,  Greenport,  Haup- 
pauge,  Islip,  Jamt«port  (South), 
King;sPark.  r>nkf'Grovr-,  Melville. 


RCHES  IN  SUFFOLK  COU 

Northport,  Patchogue,  River 
head.  Sag  Harbor,  Saj'Ville, 
Smithtown  (2),  Southold,  Stony 
Brook,  West  Hampton  (2),  West 
Hills. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

Eastport,  Manorville,  Moriches. 
PENTECOSTAL. 

Patchogue,  Sag  Harbor. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Amagansett,  Babylon,  Bellport, 
Brentwood,  Bridgehampton, 
Centre  Moriches,  Commack,  Cut- 
chogue.  East  Hampton,  East 
Moriches,  Greenlawn,  Greenport, 
Huntington  (2),  Islip,  Manor- 
\aile.  MattitucK,  Melville,  Middle 
Island,  Northport,  Port  Jefferson, 
Remsenburg,  Sag  Harbor,  Setau- 
ket, Shelter  Island,  Smithtown, 
Shinnecock  (So.  M't'n),  South- 
ampton, Southaven,  Stony 
Brook,  West  Hajtnpton  (2),  Yap- 
hank. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 
Amity\'ille,  Babylon  (2).  Bayshore, 
Bellport,    Bohemiavillp,  Brent- 
wood,  Bridgehampton,  Central 
Islip,    Centre    Moriches.  F:ast- 


NTY. 

hampton,  Fisher's  Island,  Good 
Ground,  Great  River,  Greenport, 
Halesite,  Huntington,  Islip,  Mat- 
tituck,  Northport,  Patchogue, 
Port  Jefferson,  Quogue,  River- 
head,  Sag  Harbor,  St.  James, 
Say\'ille,  Setauket,  Shelter  Island, 
Southampton  (2),  Stony  Brook, 
West  Islip, 

REFORMED. 

Sayville. 

UNIVEBSALIST. 
Southold. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Amit>'\"ille,  Babylon,  Bayshore, 
Bellport,  Blue  Point,  Bohemia- 
ville,  Brentwood.  Bridgehampton  a 
Central  Islip,  Centre  Moriches. 
Cutchogue,  Easthampton,  Fish- 
er's Island,  Good  Ground,  Green- 
port, Huntington  (2),  Kings  Park. 
Llndenhurst,  Manorville.  North- 
port,  Patchogue,  Peconic  (Polish), 
i^ort  JctTerson,  Riverheud  (2). 
Ronkonkoma,  Sag  Harbor,  St. 
James,  Sayville,  Setauket,  Shelter 
Island,  Smithtown,  Southamp- 
ton (2),  Southold,  Wading  River. 
Wcsthampton  (Bearh). 


NEW   YORK  CITY   PENSION  LAW. 

(Chapter  427,  Laws  of  1920.  effective  Oct^  i,  1920.) 
The  New  York  City  Pension  Law  provides  that  all  employees,  except  those  in  exempt  class,  ent^rint.' 
the  city  service  after  Oct.  1,  1920,  shall  become  members  of  this  sj  stem  and  all  present  city  employees  may 
become  members  by  tiling  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  a  statement  waiving  all  present 
or 'prospective  benfefits  in  other  city  retirement  systems.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has 
charge  of  all  funds  and  of  the  entire  .system;  the  Controller  is  the  custodian  of  the  severa*  funds  which  are 
fD'Annuity  savings  funds,  (2)  Annuity  reserve  fund,  (3)  Contingent  reserve  fund.  (4)  Pension  reserve  fund. 
(51  Pension  fund. 

Teachers,  policemen,  firemen  and  street-cleaners  do  not  enter  into  this  sj'stem,  as  they  have  their  own 
distinctive  systems  of  pensions. 

^  Among  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  life  insurance  protection  equal  to  the  last  six  months'  pay  of  the 
employee,  disability  insurance  protection  of  from  one-ciuarter  to  one-half  of  the  salary  any  time  after  com- 
pleting ten  years  of  service  and  paying  as  long  as  the  disabiliry  continues,  a  three-quarter  pay  pension  if 
the  employee  is  disabled  in  the  performance  of  duty,  a  half-pay  pension  to  the  dependents  with  return  in 
cash  of  all  the  contributions  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  if  the  enn)loyee  is  killed  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
retirement  on  demand  after  the  ages  of  lifty-eight.  fifty-nine  and  sixty,  regardless  of  the  length  of  service. 

The  city  pays  for  all  of  these  benefits  except  one-half  of  the  cost  of  service  or  superannuation  retirement 
benetit  on  accoimt  of  service  during  membership  in  the  fund.  If  the  employee  joins  within  the  first  year, 
the  city  also  pays  the  entire  cost  of  the  benefitjs  allowed  by  reJi.son  of  service  rendered  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1920. 
The  amount  of  the  salary  paid  into  the  pension  fund  will  be  from  3  to  8  per  cent.  A  representative  of  the 
Retirement  System  has  been  appointTKi  by  every  department  head  for  consultation  by  employees  of  the 
department.   


NEW   YORK-NEW  JERSEY   BRIDGE  COMMISSION. 

Ground  waa  broken  for  this  Vehicular  Tunnel  under  the  Hudson  on  Columbus  Day  (Oct.  12),  1920, 
at  Canal  and  Washington  Street-s,  Manhattan. 

New  York  State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission — George  R-  Dyer,  Chairman;  E.  W.  Bloomingdale, 
Vice  Chan-man;  MoDougall  Hawkes,  A.  J.  Shamberg,  Grover  A.  "Wlialen  (New  York  City  Commissioner 
of  Plant  and  Structures),  Frank  M.  Williams  (State  Engineer  and  Surveyor),  Paul  Windels,  Counsel; 
Morrts  M.  Frohlich,  Secretary.  New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Conuntssion — W.  H.  Noyes. 
diairman;  Thomas  J.  S.  Barlow,  Vice  Chairman;  T.  Albeus  Adams,  Theodore  Boettger,  .John  F,  Boyle 
Richard  T.  Collings,  Daniel  F.  Heudrickson,  Samuel  M.  Shay;  Emerson  Richards,  Counsel:  Charles  R. 
Bacon,  Secretary;  E.  Morgan  Barradale,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clifford  M.  lio'sland.  Chief  Engineer. 
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UNITED  STATES  CEOCRAPHfC  BOARD. 

Chairman — C.  Hart  Merriam,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Secretary — C'b;irles 
S.  Sloane,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce.    Headquarters,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Frank  Bond,  General  Land  Office.  Department  of 

the  Interior.  _ 
Goodwin  D.  Ellsworth,  Post-Office  Department. 
David  M.  Hildreth,  Post-Office  Department. 
J.  N.  B   Hewitt,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

Smithsonian  liistitution. 
James  McCormick,  Geological  Survey,  Department 

of  the  Interior. 
Jas.  W.  McGuire,   Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Department  of  Commerce. 
William  McNeir,  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Dept.  of  State, 


John  S.  Miil«,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

James  E.  Payne,  Government  Printing  Office. 

George  R.  Putnam,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Depart- 
ment of  Commm^e. 

W.  C.  Barnes,  United  States  Forest  Service,  Depart,- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  H.  Chandler.  Hydrographor.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Charles  W.  Stewart,  Library  and  Naval  War  Records 
Office,  Department  of  the  Navy, 


By  executive  order  of  August  10,  1906,  the  official  title  of  the  United  Sto,t^a  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  was  changed  to  United  States  Geographic  Board,  and  its  duties  enlarged.  The  board  passes  on  all 
unsettled  questions  concerning  geograpliic  names  which  arise  in  the  departments,  as  well  as  determines, 
changes  Nind  fixes  place  names  within  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions,  and  all  names  here- 
alter  suggested  by  any  officer  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  before  publication.  The 
decisions  of  the  board  are  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  as  standard  authority. 


STATE  LABOR  BUREAUS  IN   UNITED  STATES. 


Location. 


Alabama .  . . 
Arkansas . . . 
California.  . 
Colorado.  .  . 
Connecticut 
Delaware . .  . 

Florida  

Georgia .... 

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana-'  . . 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky 
Louisiana. . . 

Maine  

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota , 
Missouri . . , 
Montana.  . 
Nebraska . . 


Chief  Officer. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Owen.^. 
Thos.  A.  Wilson.  .#. 
John  P.  McLaughlin 

W.  L.  Morrissey  

Wm,  S.  Hyde  

J.  E.  Rhoads  

J.  C.  Privett  

H.  M.  Stanley. 

F.  E.  Steere  

W.  J.  McVety;  

Barney  Cohen ...... 

Samuel  R.  Artman.. 

A.  L.  Urick  

J.  H.  Crawford  

W.  C.  Hanua   

Frank  E.  Wood 

R.  A.  Eddy  

Charle^  J.  Fox    . . . . 

E.  L.  Swectser    . . . . 

R.  H.  Fletcher   

John  P.  Gardiner. . . . 
Wm.  H.  Lewis  .  .  .  . 
W.  J.  Swindlehurst 

F.  A.  Kennedy  


Address. 


Montgomey. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

Denver, 

Hartford. 

Wilmington. 

Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Des  Moines. 

Topeka. 

Frankfort. 

New  Orleans. 

Augusta^ 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St.  Paul. 

Jefferson  City. 

Helena. 

Lincoln. 


IX)CATION. 


Nevada  

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . .  . 
N ew  York .... 
N.  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  . . . 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Philippines 
Porto  Rico.. .  . 
Rhode  Island.. 
S.  Carolina 
South  Dukota . 
Tennessee    .  . 

Texas.  

Utah  

Virginia  

Vermont 
Washington . . . 
West  Virguiia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming  


Chief  Officer. 


R.  F.  Cole  

J.  S.  B.  Davie  

Lewis  T.  Bryant. . . . 

E.  F.  Boyle  

M.  L.  Shipman. .... 

J.  N.  Hagan  

T.  J.  Duffy  

C.  E.  ConnaUy..  

C.  H.  Gram  

C.  B.  Connelley^. . . , 
TYancis  Aguilar. . . . . . 

Carmelo  Honore  

George  H.  Webb. ... 

B.  Harris   , 

Chas.  McCaffree 

F.  E.  Mayer  

T.  C.  Jennings  

P.  A.  Thatcher.... . . 

John  Hirschberg. . . . , 

J.  S.  Buttles   

C.  H.  Younger  

S.  B.  Montgomery. . 

G.  P.  Hambreeht  

H.  C.  Hoffman  


Address. 


Carson  City. 

Concord. 

Trenton. 

Albany, 

Raleigh, 

Bismarck, 

Columbus. 

Oklahoma  City 

Salem. 

Harrisburg. 

Manila, 

San  Juan, 

Providence. 

Columbia. 

Pierre. 

Nashville. 

Austin, 

Salt  Lake. 

Richmond, 

Montpelier, 

Olympia. 

Charleston. 

Madison. 

Cheyenne, 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

(By  John  B.  Kennedy  of  K.  of  C.  Headquarters.) 

The  Knights  of  Columbus — the  leading  Catholic  laymen's  organization  in  the  world — was  founded  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  McGivney  in  1882  in  St,  Mary's  parish,  New  Haven,  Conn,  From  an  original  membership 
of  eleven  it  grew  from  city  to  city  in  Connecticut  and  then  from  State  to  State  and  beyond  national  boun- 
daries, until  its  membership  is  more  than  800,000  and  it  operates  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
in  Canada,  Newfoundlaiid,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  It  has  2,000  councils,  many  of  which  own  club  building.-^ 
and  are  governed  by  State  jurisdictions,  of  which  there  are  fifty,  and  by  a  Supreme  Council  composed  of 
elected  State  representatives,  while  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors.  The  primary  object 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  to  associate  Catholic  men  for  religious  and  civic  usefulness.  Tliere  are  four 
degrees  of  membership,  none  of  which  has  any  secret  or  oath-bound  stipulation — the  competent,ecclesiasticft  i 
and  civil  authorities  being  empowered  to  demand  and  receive  the  degree  work  of  the  order. 

The  Knights  have  maintained  since  their  inception  an  insurance  feature  for  members;  assets  e.\«*ee(l 
$12,000,000,  with  $27,000,000  underwritten.  Non-insurance  members  are  associates.  The  order  was 
originally  made  up  of  only  insurance  members.  Previous  to  their  emergence  into  general  public  iiotifc 
as  an  agency  of  war  welfare  work  the  Knights  had  done  educational  and  social  work.  They  founded  tlw. 
first  chair  of  American  history  in  this  country — at  the  Cathohc  University,  Washington — and  they  endowcid 
the  same  university  with  $.500,000  for  fifty  scholarships  in  perpetuity.  State  and  local  councHs  al«o  .-up- 
ported  educational  and  social  work.    The  Knights  aided  the  \nctims  of  many  catastrophes. 

An  important  work  of  the  Knights  has  been  their  eleven-year  fight  against  extreme  radicalism  tlirougi) 
the  medium  of  public  forums.  Lecturers  have  been  sent  through  the  country  to  combat  materialistic  So- 
cialism. This  work  has  met  with  success  and  is  being  continued.  The  K,  of  C,  first  entered  war  welfare 
work  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  When  the  war  with  Germany  started  they  raised  $1,500,000  amoutf 
their  members  and  began  at  the  cantonments  at  home.  Later,  on  Gen.  Pershing's  invitation,  the  Knights 
went  overseas  and  there,  as  well  as  at  home,  supported  by  a  fund  of  $14,000,000  donated  by  people  of  all 
classes,  they  carried  on  an  intensive  and  extensive  work. 

In  all,  the  Knights  received  app.'oximately  $40,000,000  from  the  American  people.  With  the  bjilaui  o 
remaining  at  the  conclusion  of  active  war  work,  they  financed  a  Nation-wide  chain  of  employment  bin  cau.''', 
finding  work  for  500,000  former  service  men  at  a  minimum  wage  of  $20  per  week;  they  awarded  r,00  free 
college  scholarships  to  former  service  men  in  institutions  like  Yale  and  Georgetown,  and  inauguraK^d  a 
Nation-wide  chain  of  free  night  schools  for  service  men  and  women,  with  nominal  charges  for  civilians. 
These  schools  graduated  '10,000  pupils  last  year.  There  are  more  than  100  of  them  in  operation.  leacnin\* 
technical,  business  and  citizenship  courses.  The  Knights'  latest  public  move  has  been  the  decision  to 
present  to  the  American  people  through  the  American  Legion  a  national  memorial  building  to  cost  $5,000,000 
and  to  be  erected  in  Washington. 

The  first  man  killed,  Lieut.  William  T,  Fitzsimmons  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  last  man  killed.  Chaplain 
William  F,  Devitt  of  Holyoke,  Mass,,  and  the  first  men  to  receive  the  CongreSvSional  Medal  of  Honor  and 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  were  members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  In  1920  the  Knights  went  t6  \ 
Europe,  visited  the  Pope,  gave  the  K.  of  C.  statue  of  Lafayette  to  France,  and  a  jewelled  baton  to  IsiarshalJ 
Foch, 
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UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Departmieut  of  Cominerre  is  eliarged  with  the  survey  of  the 
eoti.sus  of  the  United  St^ites  ji.nd  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  tliereof,  and  the  publication  of  cliarts  covering 
s:;i  i  coasts.  This  includes  l>ase  measure,  trianpulaiion  topoj2:rai)liy  and  tiydrography  aJong  said  coasts. 
;  1':  survey  ol  rivers  to  the  he:i,d  of  tide  water  or  sldp  navigation,  (ieep  sea  soundings,  temperature  and  current 
T>i)> "Vsations  along  said  coasts  and  tlu-oughoui  the  Gulf  and  Japan  ."Streams,  magnetic  observations  and 
r,\St-arches  and  the  publication  of  maps  sliowing  the  variatiojis  of  tt'rr<^v trial  magnetism;  gravity  research. 
(hTcfuiination  of  heights  by  precise  leveling,  the  determuiation  of  geogn),ptiic  positions  by  astronomic  ob- 
servations lor  latitude  longitiUde  and  azirautli,  and  by  triangulatton  to  furnish  reference  points  for  State 
surveys  and  to  co-ordinate  governmental  surveys,  the  determination  of  the  shape  and. size  of  the  earth  and 
researches  in  isostasy.  whereby  iufonnatiou  is  obtained  regarding  variations  from  normal  densities  in  the 
oufer  portions  of  the  earth. 

The  results  obtained  are  published  in  annual  reports  and  in  special  publications:  charts  upon  various 
scales  including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast  and  harbor  charts,  tide  tables  issued  annually  in 
advance;  coast  pllotii  with  siiiling  directions  covering  the  navigal)le  waters;  notice  to  mariners  issued  weekly 
as  a  joint  publie^ttion  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  lighthouses,  and  containing 
current  information  neee^^sary  for  safe  navigation;  catalogues  of  charts  and  publications  and  such  other 
publications  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  orgtinic  law  governing  the  survey. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SURVEY  AS  OF  JULY,  1920. 

There  are  about  280,000  square  miles  of  primary  triangulation  and  2,300  linear  miles  of  primary  tra- 
verse completed  in  the  United  States.  There  is  about  an  equal  amount  of  each  still  to  be  done  to  bring 
tlie  primary  work  within  lifty  miles  of  every  i)hice  in  tlie  X'nited  States  This  is  the  minimum  amount 
reqtiired  to  give  adequate  control  to  local  surveys.  There  is  tertiary  triangulation  along  the  whole  coast 
of  ttie  United  States  oroper  but  this  needs  constant  revision  due  to  changes  in  the  shore  line  and  to  the  loss 
of  stations.  The  necessary  triangulation  in  tiie  Philippine  Islands  is  nearly  completed.  Alaska,  how- 
ever, has  only  about  one-third  of  its  coast  covered  by  tertiary  triangulation  and  there  is  no  primary  tri- 
angulation in  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

About  42,000  miles  of  precise  levels  liave  been  completed  in  the  United  States  and  therc^  are  about 
25,000  miles  still  to  be  done  to  bring  the  levels  within  fifty  miles  of  every  place  in  the  Unittxl  States.  This 
IS  considered  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  give  adequate  control  for  local  level  lines.  There  were 
about  32,000  square  miles  of  primary  triangulation,  about  300  linear  mihNS  of  precise  traverse  and  about 
2.250  linear  miles  of  precise  levels  completed  during  ifie  past  fiscal  year. 


THE   Uf^lTED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

In  this  establishment  practically  ail  of  the  printing  and  binding  for  the  Government  is  performed,  wltli 
the  exception  of  postage  stamps,  paper  money,  and  bonds.  The  Public  Printer  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Government  Printing  omce:  is  appointed  by  the  President,  aiui  receives  a  salary  ol  $6,000  a  year. 
I>irectly.  or  through  his  principal  officers,  he  purchases  all  the  materials,  paper,  and  machinery.  subje<'t  to 
provisioiLS  of  certain  laws;  dislmrses  all  moneys;  appoints  all  officers  and  employ ees,  and  exercisers  general 
supervision  over  all  aflairs  of  llie  oftice.    Cornelius  Ford,  of  IIobok<m.  N.  J.,  is  the  present  Pul)lic  Printer. 

The  superintendent  of  documents  ofhce  ser\  es  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  is  also  the  sa.les  agencj- 
for  Govermnent  publicatfoiLs.  It  prepares  the  official  catalogues  for  the  Government,  and  performs  all 
mailing  operations  for  the  variotis  departments  and  bureaus  of  th(!  Government  at  W  ashington.  Another 
function  of  the  office  is  to  supply  designated  depository  libraries  with  the  publications  to  wJil'-h  such  designa- 
tion entitk^i  them,  and  it  endeavors  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  libraries  so  far  tis  its  limited  stock  will  permit. 

Tiie  Government  Printing  Office  was  really  estal)lished  in  18(31,  when  John  Defrees,  at  that  time  doing 
contract  printing  for  Congress,  sold  his  printing  plant  to  the  (?iOvernment.  That  plant  has  gradually  growai. 
)>y  additions  and  new  buildings,  until  at  the  present  time  it  contains  approximately  14  acres  of  floor  space, 
and  hi  well  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  the  rapid  production  of  all  chisses  of  printing  and  binding. 
Congress  appropriates  money  for  the  operation  of  this  office,  and  of  the  amount  of  that  appropriation  each 
department  and  bureau  is  allotted  a  certain  portion  and  may  have  work-  done  to  that  amount,  Work  is 
performed  at  cost,  and  the  output  rims  in  value  to  over  §12.000,000  a  year.  During  one  .\'ear  the  corai>€nsa- 
tlon  of  employee  amounts  to  $6,500,000,  and  the  value  of  paper  used  to  -54.600.000;  about  80,000  dirlerent 
jobs  are  handled,  ranging  from  euvelopfts  and  blanks  to  sumptuously  bound  volumes  in  large  eriitions;  two 
and  onj>half  billion  ems  of  type  are  set;  260,000  forms  are  sent  to  i)ress;  tliree  and  one-fourth  billioji  charge- 
aole  jfunressions  are  run  from  presses;  over  a  billion  postal  cards  are  printed;  2f>0,000,000  sheets  arc  folded; 
125,000,000  Signatures  are  sewed,  and  80,000,000  copies  are  ruled. 


PAN-AMERICAN  UNION. 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  the  international  organization  and  office  maintained  in  Washington 
i)  (  ..  by  the  twentj^-one  American  republics,  as  follows:  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Chile  Colombia, 
Custa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Repul)lic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Ilayti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  It  is  devoted  to  tlie  de- 
velopment and  advancement  of  commerce,  friendly  intercourse,  and  good  understanding  amont:  these 
countries.  It  is  supported  by  quotas  contributed  by  each  country,  based  upon  the  population,  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director-General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a 
Governing  Board,  which  is  composed  of  the  vSecretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American  governments.  These  two  executive  officers  are  as- 
sisteti  by  a  staff  of  exx)ert.s,  statisticians,  commercial  speci'ilists,  editors,  translators,  compilers,  librarians, 
clerks  and  stenographers.  The  Union  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Porjuguese, 
which  is  a  record  of  Pan-American  progress.  It  also  publishes  numerous  special  reports  and  pamphlets 
on  viirious  subjects  of  practical  informat4on.  Its  library,  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  contains  43.000 
volumes.  22,000  photographs,  160,000  index  cards,  and  a  oolloction  of  1,500  maps.  The  Union  is  housed 
in  a  building  erect-c^l  through  the  gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  contributions  of  the  Amc^rican  republics. 

J')irector-Gen-eral — Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  AHStistant  Director — Francisco  J.  Yanes;  Counselor — Franklin  Adams; 
Chief  siatistidaii—V\\\\\tim  C.  Wells;_  Chief  Clerk  and  Trade  Adviser — W.  A.  Reid. 

RAILWAY   WAGE  BOARD. 

(Constituted  April  13,  1920.  under  the  Railway  Control  Act.) 
For  the  labor  group,  Albert  Phillips,  of  Ohio,  Vice  Pres.  Bror'rierhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  of  Group  1;  A.  O.  \\Tiarton,  of  Missouri,  of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor;  and  James  J.  Forrester,  of  Ohio,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees,  of  Group  3:  for  the  management 
group,  Horace  Baker,  of  Oliio,  formerly  Gen.  Manager  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
Kaliroad;  J.  H.  Elliott,  of  Texas,  formerly  Gen.  Manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacifio  Railway  Co.:  and  William 
I.  rark,  of  Illinois,  Vice  Pres.  of  <the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Co.:  for  the  public  group,  R.  M. 
I'.u!  ton,  of  Tennessee,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Court  of  Appeals-  G.  Wallace  W.  Hanger,  of  the 
Dis' -ict  of  Colimxbia,  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of  what  is  now  the  U.  9.  Bur.  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  since 
i  .ri  :;  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Mediation  and  ConcHiatloa:  and  Heury  Hunt,  of  Ohio. 
forrm:iy  M;iyor  of  Cincinnati. 
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THE   UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

(From  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau.) 

The  Constitution  requires  a  census  of  the^United  States  decennijiliy.  The  first  was  in  1790  under  th( 
supervision  ol  the  President;  subsequent  censuses,  to  and  including  thiu  of  1840.  wore  under  the  Secretarj 
of  State.  In  1849  the  census  work  was  transferred  to  the  uewiy  orira.ni>:.  d  Department  of  the  Interior, 
where  It  remained  until  the  passage,  in  1903,  of  the  act  creatiusr  the  D^'partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
by  which  the  Census  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  new  department.  Meanwhile  Congress.  March  6,  1902, 
had  made  the  Census  Office  a  permanent  bureau.  Since  March  4,  1913,  when  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  Labor  were  separately  organized,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  attached 
to  the  former.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  decennial  census  and  special  statistical  inquiries, 
the  latter  mostly  made  between  the  decennial  censuses.  The  thirteenth  decennial  census  was  taken  aa 
of  date  April  15,  1910.  It  covered:  (1)  population,  (2)  agriculture  (inchiding  irrigation),  (3)  manufactures, 
and  (4)  mines,  quarries,  and  oil  and  gas  wells.  The  cost  of  the  census  of  1910  was  about  $14,290,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  $1,675,000  was  spent  in  carrying  on  the  annual  investigations  of  the  permanent  bureau  during  the 
census  period.  Of  this  amount  87,200,000  represents  the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  tlirough  over  70,000  paid 
enumerators,  besides  supervisors,  clerks,  and  special  agents. 

The  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  was  taken  as  of  .January  1.  1920.  It  covers:  (1)  population,  (2)  agri- 
culture (including  irrigation  and  drainage) ,  (3)  manufactures,  (4)  forestry  and  forest  products,  and  (5)  mines, 
quarries,  and  oil  and  gas  wells.  The  co.st  of  this  census  is  estimated  at  $20,179,000,  in  addition  to  whicb 
$2,371,000  will  \ie  spent  in  carrying  on  the  annual  investigations'of  the  bureau  during  the  three-year  census 
period  (July  1.  1919,  to  June  30,  1922).  Of  tbe  first  named  amount,  812,500,000  covers  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  data  through  approximately  87,000  enumerators,  in  a<ldition  lo  supervisors,  clerks,  and  special  agents. 

The  permanent  work  of  the  bureau  is  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  6.  1902, 
and  amendatory  and  supplemental  acts,  and  include  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  statistical  facts  per- 
taining to  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  claases;  wealth,  public  indebtedness,  and  taxation; 
births  and  deaths;  financial  and  other  activities  of  cities;  finances  of  States;  religious  bodies;  transportation 
by  water;  electrical  industria-^-  Federal  employees;  cotton,  and  tobacco  stocks.  These  inquiries  are  made 
at  intervals  ranging  in  length  from  ten  years  to  two  weeks.  The  census  of  manufactures  in  additicm  to 
forming  part  of  the  decennial  census,  Ls  taken  in  each  mid-decennial  year:  and  a  biennial  census  of  products 
of  manufacturing  industries,  and  a  ouinquennial  census  of  agriculture  will  also  be  t.aken  hereafter.  Special 
inquiries  are  made  from  time  to  time  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  Congress, 

The  Director  of  the  Census  is  appointed  bv  the  President  and  receives  S7,500  per  annum  during  the  three- 
year  decennial  census  period  and  S6,000  durintr  the  seven  "intercensal"  years.  The  pr€S<>nt  Director  iR 
Sam.  L.  Rogers,  of  North  C'aroiina.  The  permanent  organization  includes  a  chief  clerk,  Thomas  J.  Fitz- 
gerald; five  chief  statisticians — for  Ponulation.  William  C.  Hunt;  for  Manufactiu-es,  Eugene  F.  Hartley; 
for  Statistit^s  of  States  and  Cities.  Starke  M.  Grogan;  for  Agriculture.  Co'tton  and  Tobacco,  William  L, 
Austin;  and  for  Vital  Statistics.  William  H.  Davis;  a  geographer,  Charles  S.  Sloano;  and  nine  chiefs  of  division. 
The  temporary  census  organizHtion  iiiw!  been  augmented  by  an  assistant  director,  W.  M.  Steuart;  a  chief 
statistician  for  revision  and  results.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill;  an  appointment  clerk,  a  disbursing  clerk,  eight  chiefs  of 
division,  and  ten  statistical  experts.  The  permanent  employes  of  the  bureau  of  Washington  number  approxi- 
mately 700,  and  in  addition  about  700  special  agents  are  employed  intermittently  in  the  South  for  the  collec- 
tion of  cotton  statistics.  The  total  force  of  the  bureau,  including  temporary  employees,  during  the  three  -year 
decennial  census  period  will  number  at  its  maximum  about  4,500. 

UNITED  STATES  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

(From  data  furnished  by  the  Service.) 
Arthur  P.  Davis,  Director  and  Chief  Engineer.    Main  office:  18th  and  V  Streets  N.  W.,  Wash 
ington,  T).  C.    Employees:  Washington  office,  100;  West,  5.000  (varies).    Expenditures  per  year  about 
f 8,000,000. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  organized  in  July,  1902,  under  the  Reclamation  ^ct  of  June  17,  1902,  1*5 
engaged  in  the  investigation,  construction  and  operation  of  thirty  irrigation  projects  aggregating  3,200,000 
acres  located  in  the  fifteen  arid  and  semi-arid  States  of  the  Far  West,  including  Ari.^.,  Cal.,  Col. .Idaho, Kan.* 
Mont>,  Xebr.,  Nev.,  N.  M.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Utah,  Wash.,  Wyo.,  and  Tex.  The  funds  for  this 
work  come  largely  from  the  sale  of  public  lands;  and  the  money  expended  is  returned  to  the  fund  by  easy  pay- 
ments of  settlers,  usually  in  twenty  annual  instalments  without  interest  in  accordance  with  the  Reclamation 
Extension  Act  of  Aug.  13,  1914.  A  western  executive  office  is  maintained  at  Denver.  The  Service  has 
built  on  the  thirty  projects  over  12,000  miles  of  canals,  ditches  and  drains,  including  ltX),000  canal  structures 
ajid  involving  the  excavation  of  174,000.000  cubic  yards  of  materials.  In  w)nnection  with  this  work  ther<i 
have  been  constructed  100  storage  and  diversion  dams,  including  the  Arrowrock  Dam,  349  feet  high,  the 
highest  in  the  world;  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  forming  the  largest  irrigation  reservoir 
in  the  United  States,  of  2,600,000  atre  feet  capacity,  and  the  longest  roller  crest  dam  in  the  world,  locatefj 
on  the  Grand  River  in  Colorado.  The  Service  hafe  built  95  tunnels,  983  miles  of  road,  83  miles  of  railroad, 
3,141  miles  of  telephone  line,  a  dozen  power  plants  and  651  miles  of  transmission  lincis;  and  is  also  mining 
coal  and  has  manufactured  1,676,000  barrels  of  cement  and  sand-cement.  The  net  construction  cost  to  June 
30,  1919,  waS  $123,853,000. 

Over  150,000  persons  are  living  on  the  40,000  farms  irrigat^'d  by  tlie  ScrN  ice,  and  the  value  of  the  cropa 
in  1919  on  the  1,100,000  acres  cropped  was  about  $88,000,000.  About  3,000.000  acres  of  land  (60,000  farms) 
will  be  irrigated  on  the  completion  of  these  projects.  Information  in  rei';ard  to  farms  open  to  settlement 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Statistician,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Sv-rvicc,  Wa--Viin!<ton,  D.  C. 

The  largest  irrigable  area  is  that  of  the  Boise  project,  in  Idaho,  327,552  iteres:  net  cost  of  construction 
to  June  30,  1919,  was  $11,973,276.  The  next  is  the  North  Platte,  in  Nebraska- Wyoming.  251.715  acres; 
cost,  $10,549,095  to  June  30,  1919.  During  construction,  the  irrigative  projfH  ts  liave  produced  $6,534,184; 
reducing  the  net  cost  of  construction  to  $115,164,177. 


UNITED  STATES    BUREAU    OF  FISHERIES-DEPARTMENT    OF  COiVIIVIERCE. 

(From  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau.) 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  comprises  (1)  the  propagation  of  food  fishes  and  their  distribtition 
to  suitable  waters;  (2)  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  decrease  of  food  fishes  in  the  lakes,  rivers  and  coast 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  study  of  the  waters  of  the  coast  and  Interior  in  the  interest  of  fish  culture 
and  6he  investigation  of  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  cjioasts,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining their  food  resources  and  the  development  of  the  commercial  fisheries;  (3)  the  collection  and  com* 
pilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  fisheries;  (4)  the  study  of  the  methods  and  apparatuses  of  the  fisheries,  preserva- 
tion of  fishery  products  and  the  development  of  uses  for  the  little  used  or  neglected  products.  The  bureau 
also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  fur-seal  herds  and  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska.  Office.  Sixth  and  B  Streets, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  official  force  of  the  bureau  is  as  follows:  Co  nrnis.H&ner — Hugh  M.  Smith.  Deputy 
Commissioner — Henry  F.  Moore.  Chief  Clerk — I.  H.  Dunlan.  Assistants  in  charge  of  division:  Inqziiru 
Respecting  Food  Fishes — Robert  E.  Coker.  Fish  Culture— Glen  C.  Leach,  Slatisiics  and  Methods — Lewis 
Radcliffe.    Alaska  S(rricc~War6  T.  Bower. 
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THE  CiVIL  SERVICE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

The  latest  full  aud  complexo  Cl%1l  Service  data — owing  to  the  war— is  as  of  June  30,  1911),  w[i,7..  uurr 
t  >i  il  uu'Tibor  of  classified -positions  was  as  follows:  Conipeticive.  30,020  in  Washington,  26r>,90r>  outsid»^ 
U  i-hingtou:  excepted  aud  uon-compotitive  positions,  1,334  in  Washington.  124,093  outside  Washington; 
uncla^siried,  3. 130  in  Wasnin^ron.  25.n39  outside  Washington  By  iinother  classification  tliev  were  as  fol- 
lows: Preside  itial,  in  Wa-ililniiton.  0.)3  outside  Washington,  9.982;  all  others,  in  Wasluagton,  34,184:  out- 
ski(  Washington.  416.638:  total  (lucliidiag  18,230  in  Isthmian  Canal  Service,  not  counted  anvwhere  above), 
4S0.327. 

The  act  requires  the  rules  to  prov  ide,  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  ad-ninistrution  will  warrant. 
Tor  open  competitive  practical  exauijaations  for  testing  the  fitness  ol  applicants  for  the  chissified  service, 
for  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  b>  selections  from  among  those  graded  highest;  for  the  apportionment  of  ap- 
}x>tr!tments  at  Washington  among  the  States  upon  the  i)asis  of  population;  for  a  period  of  prol)atlon  before 
absolute  appointment;  tnat  no  person  in  the  public  service  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  service  or  money 
for  political  purposes:  that  persons  in  the  competitive  service,  while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  a«  they  please 
or  lO  express  privately  their  political  opinions,  shall  take  no  active  part  in  political  campaigns,  and  that  no 
person  in  said  service  has  any  nghi  to  use  his  official  authority  or  infliienco  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
liny  person  or  body 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  In  the  Executive  Civil  Service  is  over  $200,000,000  a  year.  Tlie  Civil 
Service  act  docs  not  require  Mie  classihcation  of  persons  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  or  of  persons  employed  merely  xis  laborers  or  workmen.  Miuiy  positions  are  excepted  in  part  from 
the  provisions  of  the  rules  for  various  reasons 

Persons  seeking  to  be  examined  must  file  an  application  blanl:.  Tlie  blank  for  the  Departmental  Ser- 
vice at  Washington,  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  Indian  School  Service  jtnd  the  Government  Printing  Service 
.should  be  requested  directly  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  The  blank  for  the  Customs, 
Postal,  or  Internal  Reverme  Service  should  be  requested  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the 
office  where  service  is  sought. 

Applicants  for  examination  must  be  citizens  ol  the  United  States  and  of  the  proper  age.  No  person 
using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  may  be  appointed.  No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color, 
or  political  or  religious  opinions  The  limitations  of  age  vary  with  the  different  services,  but  do  not  apply 
to  any  person  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability resulting  from  wounds  or  sicknCvSs  incurred  in  the  line  of  dutv. 

Persons  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discharged  by  reason 
of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  Civil  Service 
rules,  given  certain  preferences  They  are  reletisod  fro  n  all  maxlaiun  age  limitations,  are  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment at  a  grade  of  65,  while  all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified  to  appoint- 
ing oflflcers  before  all  others.  Subject  to  the  other  coaditians  of  the;  rules,  a  veteran  of  the  rebellion  or  of  the 
.war  with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  ur  ny  nurse  of  either  war,  may  be  reinstated  with- 
out regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  scparati^d  fro  n  the  service. 

Examinations  are  also  held  for  positioiis  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  and  also  for  the 
Panama  Canal  service. 

Under  an  executive  order  unclaSvSified  laborers  are  appointed  after  open,  competitive  examination  upon 
their  physical  condition.    Thb^  action  Is  outside  the  Civil  Service  act.   Here  are  amendments  to  the  rules: 

"1.  A  person  separated  without  delinquency  or  misconduct  from  a  competitive  position,  or  from  a 
position  which  he  entered  by  transfer  or  promotion  from  a  competitive  position,  may  be  reinstated  in  the 
department  or  ofBee  m  which  he  formerly  served  upon  certificate  of  the  commission,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing hmltations: 

*'(a)  The  separation  must  have  occurred  within  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  requisition 
of  the  nominating  or  appointing  officer  for  such  certificate;  but  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
who  served  in  the  Civil  VN^ar  or  the  war  with  Spain  and  was  honorably  discharged,  or  his  widow,  or  an  army 
nurse  of  either  war. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  reinstated  to  a  position  requiring  an  examination  different  from  that  required 
for  the  position  from  which  he  was  separated  without  passing  an  appropriate  examination, 

"2.  A  person  resigning  a  scientific,  professional,  or  technical  position  in  the  competitive  service  in 
which  he  nas  acquired  training  and  experience  not  to  be  acquired  elsewhere,  to  enter  the  public  service  of 
a  State,  county,  municipality  or  loreign  government  in  a  similar  capacity,  may  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  siica  service  be  reinstated  in  the  department  in  whiCh  he  formerly  served  upon  the  certihcate  of 
the  commission  issued  upon  tne  requisition  of  the  department  dated  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
his  separation  from  the  competitive  service.' 
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1888.. . 

22,577 

11.281 

6,868 

60 

9 

2,616 

38.0 

1904.. . 

154,093 

127,846 

100,078 

78 

3 

48,909 

48.8 

1889.. , 

29,650 

19.060 

11.978 

62 

8 

3.781 

31.6 

1905..  . 

171,807 

113,053 

111,741 

78 

38.996 
39,050 

35.0 

1890.. . 

30»626 

22.994 

1 3  947 

60 

7 

6,182 

37.2 

1906.. , 

184,178 

117,277 

91,345 

77 

9 

42,7 

1891. . . 

.  33.873 

19,074 

12.786 

67 

0 

5.395 

42.0 

1907  .  . 

194,332 

129.317 

93,920 

72 

6 

43,003 

45,8 

1892.. . 

37  523 

19,460 

12.160 

62 

5 

3,961 

32.5 

1908... 

206,637 

161.793 

120.760 

74 

6 

42,153 

34,9 

1893.. . 

43  915 

24.838 

14  008 

56 

5 

4.291 

30.6 

1909..  . 

234.940 

158,484 

123,449 

77 

9 

40,943 

33.2 

1894.. . 

45,821 

37,379 

22.131 

59 

2 

4  704 

19.8 

1910... 

222,278 

115,644 

87.789 

75 

9 

43,585 

49.7 

1895.. . 

54,222 

31,036 

19  811 

63 

9 

4  793 

24.2 

1911.. , 

227,657 

105.024 

70,159 

66 

8 

23,256 

33.2 

1896. . . 

87,044 

31,179 

20.714 

66 

4 

5086 

24.6 

.1912. 

217.392 

106,078 

59,251 

55 

9 

20,969 

35.4 

1897..  . 

85,886 

50,571 

29  474 

58 

3 

3.047 

10  3 

1913..  . 

282.597 

141,905 

94,350 

66 

5 

35.154 

37.3 

1898.. . 

89,306 

45  712 

30  600 

66 

9 

7,870 

25.7 

1914..  . 

292.460 

215.587 

147.526 

68 

4 

41.935 

28.4 

1899.. . 

93,144 

49,164 

36  312 

74 

0 

9.557 

26.3 

1915..  . 

292.291 

167.795 

114.632 

68 

3 

36,398 

31,8 

1900..  . 

94,893 

46,602 

34  965 

75 

0 

9.889 

28.3 

1916.  .  . 

296.926 

154,722 

113.792 

73 

5 

42,057 

37.0 

1901..  . 

1 08,205 

48,093 

33.521 

69 

7 

10,291 

30.7 

1917..  . 

326,899 

212,114 

122,280 

57 

6 

86.312 

70.5 

1902.. . 

107,990 

60,558 

40,509 

66 

9 

13.298 

32.8 

1918.. . 

551.391 

387,963 

70 

4 

213.530 

55. e 

1903..  . 

135,453 

109,829 

87,983 

80 

1 

40,270 

45 . 7 

1  1919  .  . 

438,259 

299,826 

68 

4 

179,533 

60.0 

The  total  number  of  employes  in  the  executive  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States,  on  June  30,  1920. 
was  approximately  640.000.  of  whi  h  nurabei  90  00[)  were  in  the  Dl  trlct  of  Columbia,  ac^ordin^:  to  the 
President  of  the  United  St:it(*s  Civil  Service  Commission,  it  is  i;npo,ssible  to  state,  for  1918  and  1919,  th© 
total  number,  resi>ectivcly,  of  competitive  and  non-competitive  employe-s 
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UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE  STATISTICS  SINCE  1838. 

(By  the  Com,  cd  Patents.    Applic.  incl.  pat's,  designs,  and  reissues.    Caveat  Law  repealed  June .25,  1910.) 
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1860 
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256,352.59 

1861  

4;643 

700 

3,340 

137,354.44 

1862, 

5,038 

824 

3.521 

215,754.99 

1863, 

6,014 

787 

4,170 

195,-593.29 

1864, 

6,972 

1,063 

5.020 

240,919.98 

186.5  , 

10,664 

1.9.32 

6,616 

.348,791.84 

1866  

15,269 

2,723 

9, 150 

495,665.38 

1867, 

21,276 

3,597 

13,(115 

646,581.92 

1868 

20,445 

3,705 

13,378 

r>8 1, .565.86 

1869  

19,271 

3,624 

13,986 

693.145.81 

1870  .  . .  .  . 

19,171 

,  3,273 

13,321 

•^669,4.56.76 

1871 

19,472 

3,366 

13,033 

678.716.46 

18-72 . 

18,246 

3,  WO 

13,590 

699,726.39 

1873  .  .  .  .  . 

20,414 

3,248 

12,864 

703,191.77 

1874 

21,602 

3,181 

13,591 

738,278.17 

1875   

21,6.38 

3,094 

14,837 

743,4.53.36 

1876.,..  .  . 

21,425 

2,697 
2,809 

15,595 

757,987.65 

1877  , 

20,308 

14,187 

7.32,342.85 

1878  

20,260 

2,755 

.13,444 

725,375.55 

Cash 


$37,338.92 
34,543.51 
39,020.67 
52,666.87 
31,241.43 
.30,776.96 
36,344.53 
39,395.65 
46,158.71 
41,828.35 
58,905^84 
77.716.44 
80,100.95 
86,916.93 
95,916.91 
132.869.83 
167;i46.32 
179,540.33 
199,931.02 
211,582.09 
193,193.74 
210,278.41 
252,820.80 
221,491.91 
182,810.39 
189,414.14 
229,868.00 
274,199.34 
361,724.28 
6.39,263.32 
628,679.77 
486,430.74 
557,147.19 
562,091.64 
665,595.00 
691,178.98 
679,288.41 
721,657.71 
652.542.60 
613,152.62 
593,082.89 


Appli-  C'v'ts 
cations  Filed. 


20,059 
23,012 
26,059 
31,522 
34,576 
35,600 
35,717 
35,968 
35,613 
35,797 
40,575 
41,048 
40,552 
40,753 
38,473 
38,439 
40,680 
43,982 
47, 
35:842 
41,443 
41,980 
46,449 
49,641 
50,213 
52,14r 
54,971 
56,482 
58,762 
61,475 
65,839 
64,629 
69,121 
70,976 
70,367 
70,404 

70,r  ■ 

71,033 
70,373 
59,615 
80.400 


2,620 
2,490 
2,406 
2,553 
2,741 
2,582 
2,5.52 
2,513 
2,622 
2,251 
2,481 
2,311 
2,408 
2,290 
2,247 
2,286 
2,415 
2,271 
2,176 
1,659 
1,716 
1,731 
1,842 
1,851 
1,771 


1,885 
1,967 
2,110 
1.948 

970 


Pat- 
ents. 


13,213 
13,947 
16,584 
19,267 
22,38^3 
20,413 
24,233 
22,508 
21,477 
20,506 
24,158 
26,292 
23,244 
23,559 
23,769 
20,867 
22,057 
23,373 
23,794 
22,267 
25,527 
26,499 
27,373 
27, 
31,699 
30,934 
30,399 
31.965 
36,620 
33,682 
37,421 
35,930 
34,084 
37,731 
35,788 
41.850 
44,934 
45,927 
42,760 
39,941 


Cash 
Received 


NUMBER  OF  FIRST  PATENT  AND  CERTIFICATE  ISSUED  IN  EACH   CALENDAR  YEAR.) 


Year. 

Patent. 

De- 
Sign. 

Re- 
issue. 

Trade- 
mark. 

Label. 

Tear. 

Patent. 

De- 
Sign. 

Re- 
issue. 

Trade- 
mark, 

Label. 

1895.  

.531.619 

23,922 

11,461 

25,7.57 

1908  

875,679 

38,980 

12,738 

66,892 

13,964 

1896  

552,502 

25,037 

11,520 

27,586 

6,"546 

1909  

908,436 

.39,7.37 

12,906 

72,083 

14,-582 

1897  

574,369 

26,482 

11, .581 

29, .399 

6,-547 

1910  

945,010 

40,424 

13,066 

76,267 

15,074 

1898  

596,467 

28,113 

11,646 

31,070 

6„561 

1911.  .  .  

980,178 

41,063 

13,189 

80,506 

15,144 

1899  

616,871 

29,916 

11,706 

32,308 

6,761 

1912  

1,103,095 

42,073 

13,346 

84,711 

16,103 

1900  

640,167 

32,055 

11,798 

33,957 

7,272 

1,049,326 

43,415 

13,504 

89,731 

16,736 

1901.  ... 

664,827 

33,813 

11,879 

35,678 

8,009 

1914  

1,083,267 

45,098 

13,668 

94,796 

17,444 

1902  

690.385 

35,547 
36,187 

11,960 

37,606 

8,887 

1915   . 

1,123.212 

46,813 

13,858 

101,613 

18.163 

1903  

717.521 

12,070 

39,612 

9,654 

1916.  .  .  

1,166,419 

48,358 

14,040 

107,875 

18,966 

1904  

748, .567 

36.723 

12,189 

41,798 

10,644 

1917  

1,210,389 

50,117 

14.238 

114,666 

19,830 

1905  

778,834 

.37,280 

12,299 

43,956 

11,758 

1918  

1,251,458 

51,629 

14,417 

120,005 

20,443 

1906   

808,618 

37,766 

12,428 

48,446 

12,-588 

1919  

1,290,027 

52,836 

14,582 

124,066 

21,097 

1907   

839,799 

38,391 

12,587 

59,014 

13.297 

1920  

1,326,899 

54,359 

14,785 

128,274 

21,216 

PATENTS,  DESIGN  PATENTS,  AND  REISS.  PATENTS. 


i  Calendar  Year. 


1905. 
19Q6. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917, 
1918. 
191^. 


Number  of  Patents  and  Certificates  of  Registration  Issued  During  Each  Calendar  Year. 


Patents.     Designs.    Reissues,    pj^^^^^     Tr^^kt  I  CeScts. 


29,784 
31,181 
35,880 
32,757 
36,574 
35,168 
32,917 
36,231 
33,941 
39,945 
43,207 
43,970 
41,069 
38,569 
36.872 


486 
625 
589 
757 
687 
639 
1,010 
1,342 
1,683 
1,715 
1,545 
1.759 
1.512 
1,207 
1,523 


129 
.159 
151 
168 
160 
123 
157 
158 
164 
190 
183 
198 
179 
165 
203 


30,399 
31,965 
36,620 
33,682 
37.421 
35,930 
34,084 
37,731 
35,788 
41.850 
44,934 
45,927 
42.760 
39.941 
38,598 


4,490 
10,568 
7,878 
5,191 
4,184 
4,239 
4.205 
5,020 
5,065 
6,817 
6,262 
6,791 
5,339 
4,061 
4,208 


830 
709 
667 
618 
492 
370 
659 
633 
708 
719 
803 
864 
613 
654 
520 


359 
656 
315 
220 
148 
120 
248 
243 
290 
338 
371 
432 
245 
197 
146 


5,679 
11,933 
8,860 
6,029 
4,824 
4,729 
5,112 
5,896 
6,063 
7.874 
7,436 
8,087 
6.197 
4,912 
4,874 
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United  States  Government — Vacant  Public  Lands, 


VACANT  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  lollowing  figures,  revised  officially  to  July  1,  1920,  show  the  acres  of  surveyed  and  unsurl  

public  lands  ia  the  U.  S.,  the  figures  ia  pareathesis  being  acreage  of  u  ^surveyed  domain.  Alabama.  37»200; . 
Arizona.  6,643,509  (11,625,400):  Ari?:ansis  276.595:  Califoruia,  15,237,248  (4,348  553):  Colorado  7,361.231 
(1,576,954);  Flo'ila,  120,077,  Idaho,  5,628,945  (3,176,167),  Ka  isas,  4,346;  Louisiana,  14,240;  Michigan, 
73,623,  Minnesota,  256.297:  Mississippi,  33,360:  Missouri,  18,  Moitana,  3,964,156  (2.009,585);  Nebraska. - 
66.844-  Nevada.  31.457.972  (22,809,203);  New  Mexico,  14,915,870  (3,533,008):  North  Dakota,  81,044; 
Oklaaoma,  7,404:  Oregoa,  13  239,635  (747,332)  South  Dakota,  400,000:  Utah.  13.316.198  (16,675^517); 
Washington,  748.571,  Wisconsin.  6,154;  Wyoming.  18,077.735  (1,661,800).    Grand  total.  200,065,656> . 

The  unappropriated  lands  in  Alaska  are  not  included  herein.  The  total  area  of  Alaska  is  378,165,760 
acres,  of  vvhic  i  aboat  2), 381, 000  acres  are  reserved.  Approximately  1,264,449  acres  have  been  surveyed 
un.ler  the  rectangular  system. 

Cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920:  From  disposal 
of  public  lands,  §3.974,979;  sales  of  Indian  lands.  $2,063,185;  leases  of  power  permits,  etc.,  $16,261;  depre- 
dations on  the  puolic  Unds,  $40,972,  copies  of  records  and  plats  $28,037;  and  sales  of  Government  property, 
etc.   S162.  total  receipts  for  the  year.  $6,123,597.  ,  ; 

Area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  during  the  fiscal  year,  16,147,405.43  acres;  area  of 
lands  patented    U, 850,401. 34. 

The  total  num'oer  of  entries,  acres  sold  and  amount  received  therefor  under  the  Timber  and  Stone 
.\cts  of  June  3,  1878,  and  August  4,  1892.  were:  From  June  3,  1873,  to  June  30,  1920,  entries,  104,454; 
acres,  13,546,741  38,  amount,  $34,425,283.12. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  AND  OFFICERS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  15,  1920. 


Ala  .  . 
Alaska 


Fla . . . 
Idaho. 


Kan . . 
La .  .  . 
Mich. 
Minn. 


Miss. . 
Mo. .  . 
Mont. 


Office 


Montg  ery 
Fairbanks.. 

uneau .... 
Nome  .... 
Phoenix. .  . 
Camden  . 
Harrison.. . 
Little  Rock 
El  Centro.. 
Eureka. .  .  . 
Inde  d  nee. 
Los  Angeles 
Sac  mento. 
S.  Fran 'CO. 
Susanville.. 
Visalia.  . . . 
Del  Norte. 
Denver  

Durango.. . 
Glenw'd  S. 

Hugo  

Lamar  

Leadville. . 

Montrose. . 

Fu-blo  

Sterling  . .  . 
Gainesville. 
Blackfoot. . 

Boise  

C.  d'Alene, 
Hailey .  ... 
Lewiston.  . 
Topeka. . .  . 
Bat.  Rouge 
Marquette 
Cass  Lake. 

Crookston . 

Duluth  

Jacitson .  . . 
Springfield. 
Billings.. 
Bozeman 
Glasgow. 
Great  Falls 
Harve 


Helena. . . 
Kalispeli.. 


Register. 


eato  D.  Glover 
H.  C.  Kelly... . 

Boyle. . .  . 
Thos.  McGann. 
C  E  Marshall. 
B  M  Tribble. . 
J  L.  Clendenin . 
Benj  F.  Spires. 
Vene  Bloomer. . 

F.  P  Wheeler. . 
O.  C.  Harper.. . 

F.  Groves. . . 
H.  P.  Andrews. 
J.  B.  Sanford.. . 
Jas.  A.  Nutting 

C.  A.  Ferguson. 
H.  H.  Abbott.  . 
Mrs.     M.  W. 

Dargin  

J.  T.  Joyce  

D.  C.  Weyand. 
J.  R.  Beavers.  . 
A.  L.  Beavers. . 

E.  J.  Hoefnagels 

O.  C.  Skinner.  . 

G.  M-  Dameron 
A.  F.  Browns.. . 
R.  W  Davis.  .  . 
J.  T.  Carruth.  . 

F.  S.  Heer  

Frank  Langley. 
Ben.  R.  Gray .  . 

H.  Heitfeld  

G.  S.  Allen  

E.  D.  Gianelloni 
J.  L.  Heffernan. 

G.  Swindle- 
hurst  

Ole  Thompson  , 
J.  Winczewski.. 
W.  F.  Cummins 
C.  C.  Davidson. 

F.  T.  Woods 
F.  W.  Appleton 
T  R.  Jones. .  .  . 
J.  A.  Barker.  . . 
M.  W.  Hutchin- 
son   

Jos.  Oke^  

F  O.  Williams. 


Receiver 


John  S.  Hunter 
Lewis  T  Erwin 
(Abolished) .  * 
E   R.  Jordan. 
Scott  White. 
O.  B.  Gordon 
W.  L.  Snapp. 
H.  V.  Sewell 

B.  H.  Lien. 

G.  D.  Little 
F.  G  Willis. 
Alex.  Mitchell 
W.  H.  Treiohler. 
Mrs.G.BCaukin 
J.  B.  Alvord 
Joseph  Allen. 
Lee  A.  Ruark. 

W.  A.  Maxwell. 
George  Weaver. 
"  J.  Holmes. 
J.  J.  Missemer 
R.  J.  McGrath. 
Mrs.  A  G.  Rog- 

"  ers. 
Geo.  W.  Bruce 
MissF.M.We^t 
John  W.  Cloyd. 
M  Colson. 

C,  E.  Harris. 

F.  B.  Kinyon. 
Arthiu-  J.  Ewing 
Wm.  U.  Hews. 
E.  L.  Parker. 

J.  E.  Barrett. 
W.  W.  V  en  tress. 
P.  H.  Ross. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  KinT. 
J.  P.  O'Coiinell. 
J.  L.  Tracers. 

H.  C.  Sharkey. 
(Abolished  ) 

E.  J.  McLean. 
J.  P.  Bole. 
E.C.Hargadine. 
Thos.  Cor  bally. 

J.  A.  Mayer. 

G.  G.  E.  Neill. 

O.  E.  Thomas. 


State. 


Mont. 
Neb. . 


Nev . . . 

N.Mex. 


Okla. . 
Ore, . . 


S.  Dak 


Utah .  , 
Wash. 


Wis .  . 
Wyo.. 


Oihce.' 


Lewiston . 
Miles  City 
Missoula . 
Alliance.  . 
Brok'nBow 

Lincoln 
CarsonCity 

Elko  

Clayton .  ,  . 
Ft.  Sumner 
Las  Cruces 
Rosv/eil .  .  . 
Sant  i.  Fe.  . 
Tucumcari. 
Bismarck . . 
Dickinson. . 

Minot  

Will  is  ton.  . 
Guthrie .  .  . 

Burns  

La  Grande, 
liakeview. . 
Portland . . . 
Roseburg . . 
The  Dalles. 

Vale  

Belief 'Che.. 
Gregory . . . 
Lemmon.. . 
Pierre  

Rapid  City 
T'ber  Lake 
S.  L.  City, 
Vernal .  .  . 
N.  Yakima 
Seattle. . . 

Spokane. . 
Vancouver. 
W.  Walla.. 
Waterville. 
Wausau. . . 

Buffalo  

Cheyenne. . 
Douglas . .  . 
Evans  ton. . 
Lander. . . . 
Newcastle. 


Register. 


H.  J.  Kelly .  . . 

G.  W.  Myers.. 
F.M.MacHaffle 
T  J.  O'Keefe.  . 
M.  C.  Warring- 
ton   

H.  A.  Meier  

Mrs.  M.L.  Bray 
J.  E.  Robbins. . 
Paz  Valverde. . . 
W.  R.  McGill. . 
J.  L.  Burnslde. 
Emmett  Patton 

F.  Delgado. . . . 

I.  J.  Briscoe. ,  . 
P  E.  Bryne  

B.  Dickson. 
Wm.  O'Leary. . 
W.  H.  Lackey.. 
J.  Y.  Callahan.. 
V.  G.  Cozad. . . 

C.  S.  Dunn  

J.  F.  Burgess,, . 
Alex  Sweek .... 
W.  H.  Cannon . 
H.  F.  Woodc'ck 

T.  Jones  

J.  A.  Ross  

E.  M.  Starcher. 

J.  C.  Stoner  

J.  T.  Cogan.... 

J.  R.  Sharp  

J.  E.  Truesdale. 

G.  B.  Blakely. . 

P.  Hanson  

R.  Strobach  

G.  A.  C.  Ro- 
chester. . . 

J.  L.  Wiley. 
Henry  A .  Porter 

F.  M.  Hedger. . 

B.  Spear  

H.  Schmidt  

H.  M.  White... 

W.  Reid  

W.  H.  Fowler. . 

A.  Nisbet  

R  Connaghan.. 

C.  H.  Massie,. 


Receiver. 


A.  Hogeland. 
J.  T.  Hamilton. 
W.  E,  McMurry 
J.  C.  Morrow. 

J.  P.  Robertson. 
G.  G.  Beams. 
A.  B.  Gray. 
Mrs.  L.  Hurley. 
Thos.  E.  Owen. 
R.  Harri?50n. 

D.  E.  Rodriguez 
Wm,  G.  Cowao, 
Juan  N.  Vigil. 
F.  8.  y  Baca. 

F.  L.  Brant. 

E.  J.  Hughes. 
A.  J.  Schroer. 
W.N.  Dickinson 
W.K.Patterson 
S.  Mothershead. 
N.  Skiff. 

A.  J.  Foster. 

G.  I.  Smith. 
R.  R.  Turner. 
L.  A.  Booth. 
M.  N.  Fegtly. 
K.  E.  Baxter. 
D.  F.  B'kholder 
J.  K.  Clark. 
LeR.  E.  Cum- 

minsrs. 
W.H.Tomokins 
W.  W.  Sparks. 

H.  C.  Jex. 
A.  F.  Young. 
C.  E.  Rusk. 

J.  W.  Oyen. 
W.  F.  Page. 
J.  J.  O'Keane. 
W.  A.  White. 
S  S.  Beggs. 
K.  A.  Beyrels, 
J.  B.  Halbert. 
L.  Voorhees. 
MissJ.  M.Cross. 
J.  P.  Folger. 
W.  H.  Edley. 
C.  R.  Yoeman. 


U.  S.  Surveyors  General — Alaska,  Juneau,  R  J  Sammers;  Arizona,  Phoenix,  Frank  P.  Trott;  .  California, 
San  Francisco,  L.  H.  Mosor:  Colorado,  Denver,  John  B.  McGauran;  Idaho,  Boise,  Edward  Hedden; 
Montana,  Helena,  Gilraan  Bullard'  Nevada,  Reno,  John  B.  O'Sullivan;  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe, 
Lucius  Dills;  Oregon,  Portland,  Edward  G  Worth-  South  Dakota,  Huron,  William  A.  Lynch;  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Ingwald  C.  Thoresen;  Washington,  Olympia,  Edward  A.  FitzHenry;  Wyoming, 
Cheyenne,  Charles  L.  Decker. 

Chief  of  Field  Divisions — Portland,  Ore.,  Harry  E.  Lausrhlin;  San  Francisco,  Jos.  H.  Favorite;  Juneau* 
Alaska,  Geo.  A.  Parks;  Helena,  Nath,  Gammon;  Denver,  M.  D.  McEniry;  Cheyenne,  Cialr  Gordon; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ralph  S.  Kelley;  Santa  Fe,  John  T.  Murphy,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Supervisor  of  Surveys— -Fra,nV:  M.  Johnson,  Denver,  Colorado. 


U,  S.  Government' — Cabinet  and  Departments, 
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(CABINET  IS  AS  OF  NOV.  30.  1920.) 

PRESIDENT    WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING,  of  Ohio  Salary,  $75,000 

VICE-PRESIDENT  CALVIN  COOLIDGE,  of  Massachusetts   "  12,000 


THE   CABINET  OF   WOODROW  WILSON. 


Secretary  of  Stale — Bainbridge  CoH)3%  New  York. 
Secretary  of  Treasunj — David  Franklin  Houston,  Mo. 
Secretary  of  War — Newton  Di3lil  Baker.  Oliio. 
Attorney-General — A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Pe-.insylvania. 
Postmaster-General — Aioert  Sidney  Burleson,  Texas. 


Sec.  of  the  Havy — -Josepbus  Daniels,  North  Carolina. 
Sec.  of  Interior — John  Barton  Payne,  Illinois. 
Sec.  of  Agriculture — Edwin  T.  Meredith,  Iowa. 
Sec.  of  Commerce — Joshua  W.  Alexander,  Missouri. 
Sec.  of  Labor — Win.  Bauchop  Wilson,  Pennsylvania. 
The  salaries  of  the  Cabinet  officers  are  §12,000  each. 


DEPARTIV? 

Under  Secretary — Norman  H.  Davis,  N.  Y. . .  .  87 
Second  Assistant  Secretary — A.  A.  Adee,  D.  C .  . 
Third    Assista/U  Secretary — Van  Santvoord 

Merle-Smith,  N.  Y   4 

Dir.  Consular  Service — Wilbur  J.  Carr.  N.  Y...  4. 

Chief  Clerk—Ben  G.  Davis,  Neb   ^ 

Solicitor — Fred  K.  Nielsen,  Neb   5 

Ch.  Div.  Lat.-Amer.  Affairs — Sumner  Welles, 

N.  Y.,  Acting  *3, 

Ck.  Dir.  Mex.  Affairs — Charles  M.  Johnston...  4, 
Ch.   Div.  Far  East   Affairs  —  John  Van  A. 

MaeMurray,  D.  C   4. 

Ch.  Div.  Near  East  Affairs — Warren  D.  Rob- 
bins,  Mass.,  Acting  *4, 


ENT    OF  STATE. 


,500 
,500 

,500 
,500 
,000 
,000 

,625 
,500 

.300 

,000 


2,500 
2,300 
2,100 
2,250 
3,000 


TREASURY  D 

Assist'int  Secretary — S.  P.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  N.  J.  .  .$5,000 
Assistant  Secretary — James  H.  Moyle,  Utah.  .  .  5,000 
A ssistnni  Secretary — Nicholas  Kelley,  N.  Y,  .  .  5,000 

Assist'i.U  Secretary — Jouett  Shouse,  Kan   5,000 

Chief  Clerk — Wilmer  G.  Piatt,  Ind   4,000 

Chief  Appointment  Div. — Jas.  E.  Harper,  S.  C.  3,000 

Ch.  Book.  Div. — M.  J.  O'Reilley,  Cal'f  .  .  4,000 

Ch.  Pv.b.  Moneys  Div.  (Ac/'g)-. — John  Moon.  Mo.  3,000 
<"hief  Customs  Div. — G.  W.  Ashworth,  Md.  .  .  .4,500 
h.Lo'ins  &  Cur.  Div. — C.  N.  McGroartv,  Ala.  3,500 
'n.  S'aHonery  &  Pr'g  Div. — Fred  F.  VV^eston,  la.  2,500 

Supt.  Mails — S.  M.  Gaines,  Ky   2.500 

Capt.  Com.  Coast  Guard — W.  E.  Reynolds,  Cal.  5,000 

Direcior  of  Mint — ^Raymond  J.  Baker   5,000 

Surg.  Gen,  Health  Serv. — H.  8.  Cummin.ij,  Va.  .  6.000 
Comjn.  of  Treasury — Walter  W.  Warwick,  Ohio  6,000 
Auditor  for  Treasury — Samuel  Patterson,  Neb.  4,000 
A  udihir  for  War — Jas.  L.  Baity,  Mo   4,000 


Ch.  Div.  Passport  Control — Philip  Adams,  Mass. $2, 500 
Ch.   Diplomatic  Bur. — Worthington  Stewart, 

Acting   2,000 

Ch.  Consular  Biireau — Herbert  C.  Hengstler,  O.  3,000 
Ch.  Indexes  &  Archives — David  A.  Salmon,  Ct. 
Ch.  Bureau  Accounts — William  McNeir,  Mich, 
Ch.  Bureau  Rolls  &  Lib'y — John  A.  Tonner,  O. 
Ch.  Bureau  Appointments — M.  M.  Shand,  N.  J. 
Ch.  Foreign  Intel.  Div. — Fred  A.  Emery,  D.  C. 
Ch.   TVt'.s/.  Eur  op.  Aff.  Dii\ — Robert  Woods 

Bliss,  Acting  *4,000 

Foreign    Trade   Adviser-Wesley    Frost,  Ky., 

Acting  J  tS.OOO 

*  Salary  as  a  diplomatic  secretafi'y.  t  Salary 
as  a  consular  officer. 

EPARTMENT. 

Auditor  for  Ira.  Div. — J.  E.  R.  Ray,  Tenn  $4,000 

Auditor- fur  Navy  Dept. — E.  L.  L\ickow,  Wis.  .  .  4,000 
Auditor  for  State,  etc. — Edw.  D.  Hearne,  Del.  .  .  4,000 
Auditor  for  P.  O.  Dept. — Chas.  A.  Kram,  Pa.  ,  .  5,000 

Treasurer  of  U.  S. — John  Burke,  N.  Dak   8,000 

Assistant  Treasurer — Guy  F.  Allen,  111   3,600 

Register  Treasury — W.  S,  Elliott,  Ga   4,000 

Compl.  of  Currency — John  S.  Williams,  Va.  ,  ,  .  5,000 
Commis.  Internal  Rev. — ^W.  M.  Williams,  Ala.  .  10,000 

Ass't  to  Commis. — Paul  F.  Myers,  N.  J   5,000 

Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — J.  M.  Baker,  S.  C.  .  .  5,000 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — G.  V.  Newton,  Mo.  .  5,000 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — J.  Ha;';erman,  Jr.,  Mo.  5,000 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev.—C.  J.  Hurrey,  D.  C . .  5,000 
Solicitor  Internal  Rev. — A.  A.  Mapes,  Mich.  .  .  .  5,000 

Solicitor  of  Treasury — R.  N.  Miller,  Kv  5,000 

Chief  Ci  vil  Service — W.  H:.  Moran,  D.  C   4,000 


WAR  D 

cretary — ^Wm.  R.  Williams,  Virginia.  .$10 

•    ■  '/  od  Chief  Clerk — John  C.  Scofield,  Ga .  .  4,i 

rnvif  rf  Staff— -MsihOert. Peyton  C.March,Pa . .  8. 

Chief  Clerk — -Adolf  Gerhard,  Illinois   2. 

Adji.  Gen. — Major  Gen.  Peter  C.  Harris,  Ga .  .  8, 

Chitf  Clerk — Thomas  A.  O'Brien,  Me   2, 

iPsp.Gen. — Maj.Gen.J.L.Chamberlain.N.Y ...  8, 

Chief  ( 'lerk—John  D.  Parker,  Va  :   2. 

Judge  Adv.  Oen. — Maj.  Geu.  Enoch  H.  Crow- 

der.  Missouri   8, 

Chief  Clerk  &  Solicitor — F.  M.  Smith,  W.  Va.  .  2, 

Quar.           Maj.  Gen.  H.  L.  Rogers,  Mich.  .  .  8. 

Chief  Clerk~F.  M.  Cunley,  N.  Y   2, 

Surg  JO  I  Gen. — Maj.  Gen.  M.  AV.  Ireland,  Ind.  8, 

Chi<j(  lcrk — Bertis  B.  ThoTtipson,  Indiana.  .  .  2, 

Ch.  of  Eng. — Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  la.  8,' 

Chief  Clerrk — J.  K.  Frederici.  Pa                    .  2, 

Ch.  of  Ordn.— Mai.  Gen.  C.  C.  Williams,  Ga.  .  S\ 

Chief  Clerk — Nathan  Hazen,  Pa   2, 

Ch.  Sig.  Off.—Ms^l  Gen.  G.  O.  Squier,  Mich . .  8, 


EPARTMENT. 

000  Civilian  Assistant — Herbert  S.  Fljmn,  D.  C  . . 

000  Ch.  Bu.  In.  Aff. — Maj.  Gen.  F.  Mclntyre,  Ala. 

,000  Chief  Clerk — Louis  V.  Carmack,  Ky  

,500  Off. Charge  Pub.Bldgs. — Col.  C.  S.  Ridley,  Ind.. 

000  Chief  Clerk — E.  F.  Concklin,  N.  Y  

,750  Chief  Coast  Art. — Maj.  Gen.  F.  W.  Coe,  Kan. 

,000  Chief  Clerk. — Hartley  I.  Sanders,  Mass  

,000  CKMUitiaBu. — Brig.Geii.J.McI.Carter,Mo. .  . 

Chief  Clcr.K. — Walter  A.  Saunders,  D.  C  

,000  Ch.  Field  Art.—M&i.  Gen.  W.  J.  Snow,  N.  J.  . 

,500  Chief  Air  Serv. — Mai.  Gen.  C.  T.  Menoher,  Pa. 

,000  Chief  Clerk.— J.  J.  Tvluiianey,  D.  C  

,750  Chief  Chemical  Warfare  Service — Brig.  Gen. 

,000       Ames  A.  Fries,  Ore   

.2.50  Chief  Inf. — Maj. Gen. Chas.  S.  Farnsworth,  Pa. 

000  ChiefCav. — Maj.Gen.  Willard  A.Holbrook.Wis. 

,250  Chief  Fin. — Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  M.  Lord,  Me. 

,000  Chief  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterioays  Serv. 
,500       and  Chief  of  Trans.  Serv. — Brig.  Gen.  Wm. 

,000       D.  Connor,  Iowa  


DEPARTMENT 

Solicitor-General — W.  K.  Frierson,  Tenn  $10,000 

Ass't  to  Attorney-Gen. — C.  B.  Ames,  Okla   9,000 

A&sH  Attorneys-General — H.    La  R.  Brown, 
Mass.;  Frank  Davis,  Jr.,  Ohio;  F.K.Nebeker, 

Utah;  R.  P.  Stewart,  S.  Dak   7,500 

Salic,  for  P.  O.  Dept.—W.  H.  Lamar,  Md   5,000 

Solicitor  State  Dept.— L.ester  H.  Woolsey,  N.  Y.  5,000 

Solicitor  of  Int.  Rev. — R.  N.  Miller,  Ky   5,000 

Salic.  Dept  Commerce — ^A.  L.  Thurman,  Ohio.  -5,000 
SoHc.  Dept.  Labor — J,  W.  Abercrombie.  Ala. . .  5.000 


OF  JUSTICE. 

Solicitor  of  Treasury — -Lawrence  Becker,  Ind . . 

Chief  Clerk— Charles  E.  Stewart,  Ala  

Appointment  Clerk— C.  B.  Sornborger,  Vt  

Supt.  of  Prisons — -D.  S.  Dickerson,  Nev.  

Solicitor  Interior  Dept. — -C.  D.  Mahaffle,  Ore.  . 
Private  Secretary  and  Spec.  Ass't  to  AtVy-Gen. — 

R.  T.  Scott,  Va  

Dir.  Bur.  of  Investvjations — W.  J.  Flynn,  N.  Y. 
Ch.  Bur.  Investigation — Frank  Burke,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Ass't  Ch.  Bur.  Investigation — J.  T.  Suter,  D.  C. 


$3,000 
8,000 
2,250 
5,000 
2,400 
8,000 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,250 

6,000 
8,000 
8,000 
6,000 


6,000 


5,000 
$3,500 
2,000 
4,000 
5,000 

3,000 
7,500 
4,000 
3.600 
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.   POST  OFFICE 

Chief  Clerk — Ruskin  McArdle,  Tex  $4,000 

Ass't  Chief  Clerk — Thomas  J.  Howell,  Mass.  .  .  2,000 

First  AssH  P.  M.  G.— John  C.  Koons,  Md   5.000 

Second  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Otto  Praeger,  Tex. .  . .  5,000 
Third  Ass't  P.  M.  G.— Alex.  M.  Dockery,  Mo.  5,000 
Fourth  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — James  I.  Blakslee,  Pa.  5,000 
Dir.  Post.  Sav'gs  System — Malcolm  Kerlin,  N.J.  4,800 

SolicUor — William  H.  Lamar,  Md   5,000 

Purchasing  Agent — Robert  L.  Maddox,  Ky. . .  4,000 


DEPARTMENT. 

Appointment  Clerk — 'Robert  3*Regar,  Pa  $2,000 

Supt.  Div.  For.  Mails — Stewart  M.  Weber,  Pa .  3,000 
Supt.  Div.  Money  Orders — C.  E.  Matthews, 

Okla   2,750 

Supt.  Div.  Postmasters*  App.—<},  R.  Hodges, 

'Pqx    3  000 

Gen.  Supt.  Ry.'M:S'—W.l.  Denning,* Ga.! 4,'000 
Supt.  Div.  Dead  Letters — M.  M.  McLean,  Tex.  2.500 
Chief  Inspector — Geo.  M.  Sutton,  Mo   4,000 


10,000 
8.000 
8.000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 


NAVY 

Ass't  Sec. — Gordon  Woodbury  , 

Chief  Clerk— Ft fxn^  S.  Curtis  

Ch.  Naval  Oper. — Adm.  R.  E.  Coontz,  Mo. . . . 
Chi-ef  Bureau  Yards  and  Docks — Civ.  Eng.  C. 

W.  Parks  (Rear  Adm.),  Pa  

Ch.  Bu.  Nav. — Thos.  Washington  (Rear  Adm.), 

N.  C  

Ch.  Bu.  Ordn. — C.  B.  McVay,  Jr.  (Rear  Adm.), 

Colo  

Cn.  Bu.  Constr.  &  Rep. — David  W.  Taylor, 

Chief  Con.  (Rear  Adm.),  Va  

Ch.  Bu.  Engineering — Robert  S.  Griffin  (Rear 

Adm.),  Eng.  in  Chief,  Va  

Ch.  Bu.  Supplies  and  Accounts — Samuel  Mc- 

Gowan,  Paymaster-General  (Rear  Adm.), 

S.  C   8,000 

INTERIOR  D 

First  Ass't  Secretary — A.  T.  Vogelsang,  Cal  .$5,000 
Assistant  Secretary — Selden  G.  Hopkins,  Wyo. .  4,500 

Chief  Clerk— -Ezekiel  J.  Ayers,  N.  J   4.000 

Solicitor — Charles  D.  Mahaffle,  Ore   5,000 

Commis.  Land  Office — Clay  Tallman,  Nev. . . .  5,000 

Ass't  Commis. — Charles  M.  Bruce,  Va   3,500 

Commis.  Pensions — G.  M.  Saltzgaber,  Ohio. . .  5,000 
Deputy  Com.  of  Pensions — Frank  D.  Byington .  3,600 
Commis.  Education — ^Phil'der  P.  Claxton,  Tenn.  5,000 

Chief  Clerk — James  F.  Abel,  Nev   2,000 

Com.  Indian  Affairs — Cato  Sells,  Tex   5,000 


DEPARTMENT, 

$5,000 
3,000 


Ch.  Bu.  Med.  &  Sur. — Wm.  O.  Braisted.  Sur. 

Gen.  (Rear  Adm.),  S.  C  $8,000 

Judge  Adv.  Gen. — George  R.  Clark  (Rear 

Adm.),  Washington,  D.  C   8,000 

Pres.  Nav.  Exam.  B'd — H.  P.  Norton  (Rear 

Adm.),  N.  Y   6.000 

Pres.  Nav.  Retir.  B'd—n.  P.  Norton  (Rear 

Adm.),  N.  Y  ,   

Ch.  Intel.  Off.— A.  T.  Long  (Rear  Adm.),  N.  C.  6,000 
Supt.  Nav.  Obser. — J.  A.  Hoogewerfif  (Rear 

Adm.),  Md   8,000 

Dir.  Nav.  Almanac — W,  S.  Elcheiberger,  Prof. 

Math..  Washington,  D.  C   3.500 

Hydrographer — Edw.  Simpson  (Rear  Adm.), 

Md...   6.000 

Commandant  Marine  Corps — ^J.  A.  Lejeune, 
Major  Gen.  Commandant.  M.  O.,  La  . .  8.000 

EPARTMENT. 

Ass't  Commissioner — Edgar  B.  Meritt,  Ark. .  .$3,500 

Commis.  Patents— nobeit  F.  Whitehead,  Va. .  5,000 

First  Ass't  Commis.— ^L.  H.  Coulston,  111. ...  .  4,500 

Ass't  Commis. — ^Lester  B,  Mann,  Ga   3,5(M) 

Chief  Clerk  Patents — W.  I.  Wyman,  Mass   3,000 

Direc.  Geol.  Survey— George  Otis  Smith,  Me. . .  6.000 

Dir.  Reclam.  Service — -Arthur  P.  Davis,  Kan...  7.500 

Dir.  Bu.  of  Mines— F.  G.  Cottrell,  Cal   6,000 

Ass't  Dir.  Mines  Bu. — E.  A.  Holbrook,  111   5,000 

Dir.  Nat'l  Park  Servicers.  T.  Mather,  111   4,500 

Ass't  Dir. NariPk.  Serv. — A.  B.  Cftmmerer,Wi3.  2,500 


DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Ass't  Secretary — Elmer  D.  Ball,  la  $5,000 

Ass't  to  the  Sec'y — Floyd  R.  Harrison,  Va   4,260 

SolicUor— n.  W.  Williams,  Fla   5,000 

Chief  Clerk — Robert  M.  Reese,  D.  C  3,500 

Ch.  Office  Farm  Manage. — H.  C.  Taylor,  Mich.  5,000 
Chief  Weather  Bm.— Charles  F.  Marvin,  Ohio.  .  5,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Animal  Indus. — J.  R.  Mohler,  Pa   5,000 

Dir.  States  Relations  Service — A.  C.  True,  Ct.  .  4,500 
Chief  Personnel  Officer — P.  L.  Gladmon,  D.  C.  2,520 
Ch.  Bu.  Plant  Industry — W.  A.  Taylor,  Mich.  .  5,000 

Librarian — Claribel  R.  Barnett,  N.  Y   2,000 

Chief  Div.  of  Publications — Harlan  Smith,  Cal.  3,500 


Chief  Div.  of  Accounts — -A.  Zappone,  D.  C. , 
Chief  Bureau  of  Soils— M.ilton  Whitney,  Md, 
Chief  Forest  Service — W.  B.  Greeley.  Cal. . . , . 
Ch.Bu.  Crop  Estimates— I,.  M.  Estabrook,  Tex. 
Entomologist — L.  O.  Howard,  N.  Y. 
Chemist  cS.  Chief  of  Bu. — O.  L.  Alsbferg,  Mass. . 
Ch.  Bu.  Biological  Survey — E.  W.  Nelson,  Ariz. 
Dir.  Pub.  Roads— Thoa.  H.  MacDonald,  la. . . 

Chief  Bu.  of  Markets — Geo.  Livingston  

Chi^ Horticultural  Board — C.  L.  Marlatt,  Kan. 
Ch.  Insecticide  Board — -J.  K.  Haj'wood,  N.  Y.. 


$4,000 
4,000 
5.000 
4,000 
5.000 
5,000 
4.000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4.500 


DEPARTMENT   OF  COMMERCE. 


Ass't  Secretary- --'Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Mich  $5,000 

Chief  Clerk  and  Supt.—F.(lw.  W.  Libbey,  D.  C.  3,000 

Disbu'sing  Clerk— Ch&B.  E.  Moister,  Ohio  3,000 

CA.  Div.  App. — Clifford  Hastings,  Wash   2,500 

Ch.  Div.  Publications— Thos.  F.  McKeon,  N.  Y.  2,500 

Ch.  Div.  Supplies — F.  M.  Shore,  Ohio  2,100 

Director  of  the  Census — Sam.  L.  Rogers,  N.  C  .  7,500 
Director  Standards — S.  W.  Stratton,  111   6,000 


Dir.  Bu.  For.  and  Dam.  Com. — Roy  S.  MacEI- 

well,  N.  Y  $6,000 

Commissioner  Fisheries — H.  M.  Smith,  D.  C. .  6,000 
Commissioner  Lighthouses — G.  R.  Putnam,  la.  5,000 
Supt,  Coast  and  Geod.  Survey — -B.  L,  Jones,  Va. 

Rel.  rank  and  pay  of  Capt.  U.  S.  N. 
Commis.  of  Nav.—T^.  T.  Chamberlain.  N.  Y.. .  4,000 
Superv.  Insp.-Genl's.  S.  Ir^sp. — G.  Uhler,  Pa. .  5,000 


DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR. 


Assistara  Secretary — Louis  F.  Post,  111  $5,000 

Chief  Clerk — Samuel  J.  Gompers,  N.  Y  3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk — Geo.  W.  Love,  Ohio   3,000 

Commis.-Gen.  Immigration — A.  Caminetti,  Cal.  5,000 
Commis.  Naturalization — R.  K.  Campbell,  Va . .  4,000 
Commis.  Lab.  Statistics — Ethelbert  Stewart,  111.  5,000 
Ch.  Children's  Bureau — Julia  C.  Lathrop,  HI. .  5,000 


Dir. -Gen.  U.  S.  Employ.  Serv. — J.  B.  Densmore, 

Mont  _   .$6,000 

Dir.  Div.  Concil — Hugh  L.  Kerwin,  Pa.-   5,000 

Dir.  Women's  Bu. — Mary  Anderson,  ni   5,0<X> 

Dir.  Indust.  Housing  arid  Transp. — Robert  Wat- 
son, Mass   5,000 


GOVERNMENT 


Public  Printer — Cornelius  Ford,  N.  J  $6,000 

Deputy— D&niel  V.  Chisholm,  S.  C   4,500 

Chief  Clerk — John  L.  AlversoUgKy    2.750 

Priv.  Sec. — Joseph  P.  O'Lone,  N.  J   2,500 

Purchasing  Agent — Ernest  E.  Emerson,  Md. . .  3,600 


PRINTING  OFFICE. 

Supt.  of  Work — Fletcher  Bowden,  Miss  $3,600 

Foreman  of  PrirUing-— Stanley  H,  Ridings,  Mo.  2,500 
Congres'nal  Record  CTJb.-— Wm.  A.  Smith,  D.  C. .  2,500 
Acting  Supt.  of  Documents— AX%9n  P.  Tiadel, 

Ohio...;  2.500 


UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION  AND  CONCIUATiON. 

(Created  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  15,  1913.) 
Commissioner — William  L.  Chambers.  Assistant  Commissioner — Whitehead  Kluttz.  Secretaru — William 
J.  Hoover.    Members  of  Board — Chairman,  Martin  A.  Knapp,  William  L.  Chai^bera,  and  Whitehead 
Kluttz. 
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SECRETARIES  OF  STATE. 


Date 

Presidents 

QGDCGS. 

poiiUjed. 

N.  Y. 

J 

SiichaDaii .  • 

Va. 

1789 

1794 

T  i-nnr^ln          '  ' 

■jv^   •  •  • 

1795 

Jotmson  ... 

.i  * 

1797 

Grant 

Va 

1800 

1801 

M<i 

1809 

Garfield 

Va. .' '.  '. 

1811 

Arthur  

Mass. . 

1817 

Ky.  .  . 

1825 

Cleveland. . . 

N.  Y.. 

1829 

B.  Harrison. 

La. . .  . 

1831 

Del. .  . 

1833 

Cleveland. . '. 

Ga.. .  . 

1834 

1837 

McKinley.  . 

Mass. . 

*1841 

S.  C... 

1843 

Va. .  .  . 

1843 

Roosevelt. . . 

S.  C... 

1844 

Pa  

1845 

Dol.... 

1849 

Taft  ] 

Mass. . 

1850 
1852 

N.  Y.  . 

1S53 

Presidents. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


John  Jay  

Tlio'mas  Jefferson  

EdmuQd  Randolph. . . . 
Timothy  Pickering .... 


Jolin  Marshall  

James  Madison  

Robert  Smith  

James  Monroe  

John  Qutnoy  Adams. 

Henry  Clay  

Martin  Van  Buren .  . 
Edward  LIvine:ston . . 

LouJs  McLane  

John  Forsyth  


Daniel  Webster* .  . .  . 

Hugh  S.  Legal  e  

Abel  P.  Upsliur  

John  C.  Calhoun. . .  . 
James  Buchanan. . .  . 
•Joan  M.  Clayton.. .  . 

Daniel  Webster  

Eflvvavd  Everett  

William  L.  Marcy..  . 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Lewis  Cass  , 

Jeremiah  S.  Black . . , 
William  H.  Seward. , 

Elihu  B.  Washburn.; 

Hamilton  Fish  

William  M.  Evarts. , 
James  G.  Blaine  


T.  Frelinghuysen . 
Thomas  F.  Bayard .  . 

James  G.  Blaine  

John  W.  Foster  

Walter  Q.  Gresham. . 

Richard  Olney  

John  Sherman  

William  R.  Day  

John  Hay  


Elihu  Root  

Robert  Bacon  

Philander  C.  Knox . 
William  J.  Bryan... 
Robert  Lansing,  .  . . 
B;i,lnbridge  Colby .  . 


Date 

Resi- 

Ap- 

dences. 

pointea. 

Mich.. 

1857 

Pa. . . . 

1860 

N.  Y. . 

1861 

1865 

111..  •. . 

1869 

N:  Y.  . 

1869 
1877 

M^e.v! 

1881 
1881 

N;  J.V. 

1881 

Dei. .  . 

1885 

Me.  .  . 

1889 

Ind.-.  . 

1892 

111.  . .  . 

1893 

Mass. . 

1895 

Ohio. . 

1897 
1898 
1898 
1901 

N.  y"! 

,1905 

1909 

Pa. .  .* '. 

1909 

Neb. . . 

1913 

N.  Y.. 

1915 
1920 

SECRETARIES  OF  TREASURY. 


Alexander  Hamilton. 
Oliver  Wolcott  jr  


Samuel  Dexter. 


Albert  Gallatin. 


George  W.  Campbell. . 
Alexander  J.  Dallas. . . 
William  H.  Crawford. 


Richard  Rush  

Samuel  D.  Ingliam. . . 

Louis  McLane  

William  J.  Duane  

Roger  B.  Taney  

Levi  Woodbury  


Thomas  Ewing 


Walter  Forward  

John  C.  Spencer  

George  M,  Bibb  

Robert  J.  Walker .... 
William  M.  Meredith. 

Thomas  Corwin  

James  Guthrie  

Howell  Cobb  

Philip  F.  Thomas.  .  . . 


fN.  Y.. 

1789 

Ct...  . 

1795 
1797 

Mass . 

1801 
1801 

Pa.. 

1801 
1809 

Term. . 

1814 

Pa  

1814 

Ga. . .  . 

1816 
1817 

Pa! '. '. 

1825 
1829 

Dei'.'. 

1831 

Pa. . . . 

1833 

Md . .  . 

1833 

N.  H.. 

ISU 
1837 

Oliio.'! 

1841 
1841 

Pa.. 

1841 

N.  Y. . 

1843 

Ky.  .  . 

1844 

Miss." . 

1845 

Pa  

1849 

Ohio.. 

1850 

Ky... 

Ga...  . 

1853 

1857 

Md . .  . 

1860 

Buciiauau . 
Lincoln. . .  . 


Johnson . . 
Grant  


Ha  j  es. .  . 
Garfield. 
Arthui".  . 


B.  Harrison 

Cleveland. . 
McKinley .  . 
Roosevelt. . . 


Taft.  . . 
Wilson . 


John  A.  Dix  

Salmon  P.  Chase  

William  P  Fessenden 
Hugh  McCulloch  


George  S.  Boutwell.. . 
Wm.  A.  Richardson.  . 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow. 

Lot  M.  Morrill  

John  Sherman  

William  Windom  


Charles  J.  Folger  

Walter  Q.  Gresham. . . 

Hugh  McCulloch  

Daniel  Manning  

Charles  S.  Faircliild .  . 

William  Windom  

Charles  Foster  

John  G.  Carlisle  

Lyman  J.  Gage .  .  


Leslie  M.  Shaw  

George  B.  Cortelyou. . 
Franklin  MacVeagh , . 
William  G.  McAdoo. . 

Carter  Glass  

David  F.  Houston.. . . 


N.  Y.. 

1861 

Ohio. . 

1861 

Me.  .  . 

1864 

Ind..  . 

1865 

1865 

Mass.'. 

1869 

1873 

Ky  .  : 

•  1874 

Me  .  . . 

■  1876 

Ohio. . 

1877 

Minn.. 

1881 

■  1881 

N.  Y.'.' 

1881 

Ind. . . 

1884 

1884 

N.  Y.; 

1885 

1887 

Minn.. 

1889 

Ohio. . 

1891 

Ky. .  . 

1893 

Ill  

1897 

1901 

la  .*.'!.* 

1902 

N.  Y. . 

1907 

111.  .  .  . 

1909 

N.  Y.. 

1913 

Va.. . . 

1919 

Mo.  . . 

1920 

SECRETARIES  OF  WAR. 


Henry  Knox  

Timothy  Pickering. 
Jam,es  McHenry .  .  . 


Samuel  Dexter  

Henry  dearborn  

William  Eustis  

John  Armstrong  

James  Monroe  

William  H.  Crawford . , 
Geo.  Graham  {ad.  in) . . 

John  C.  Calhoun  

James  Barbour . ,  . . 

Peter  B.  Porter  

John  H.  Eaton  

Lewis  Cass  

Benjamin  F.- Butler... . 

Joel  R.  Poinsett  

John  Bellt  

John  C.  Spencer.-  

James  M.  Porter. .  . . . . 

William  Wilkins.. . . . . . 

William  L.  Marcy  

George  W.  Crawford. . . 
Charles  M.  Conrad.. .  . 

Tefferson  Davis  

John  B.  Floyd  


Mass. . 

17cS9 

1795 

Md..*! 

1795 

1797 

Mass. . 

1800 

1801 

1809 

N.  y!! 

1813 

Va.... 

1814 

Qa... . 

1815 

Va. . . . 

1817 

S.  C... 

1817 

Va. . .  . 

1825 

N.  Y.. 

1828 

Tenn. . 

1829 

Ohio. . 

1831 

N.  Y. . 

1837 

S.  C.  . 

1837 

Tenn. . 

tl841 

N.  Y.. 

1841 

Pa. . . . 

1843 

1844 

N.  "y!  ! 

1845 

Ga.. .  . 

1849 

La. . .  . 

1850 

Miss . . 

1853 

Va. . .  . 

1857 

Buchanan . 
Lincoln. . . . 


Hayes. . 


Garfield  

Arthur  

Cleveland. . . 
B.  Hairison. 

Cleveland. . . 
McKinley.  . 


Joseph  Holt  

Bimon  Cameron  

Edwin  M.  Stantont. . 
U.  S.  Grant  {ad.  in) . . 
John  M.  Schofleld..  . . 

John  A.  Rawlins  

William  T.  Sherman.. 
William  W.  Belknap. . 

Alphonso  Taft  

•Tames  Don.  Cameron. 
George  V/,  McCrary. . 
Alexander  Ramsey.  .  , 
Robert  T.  Lincoln. . .  . 


William  C.  Endicott.. 
Redfleld  Proctor ..... 

Stephen  B.  Elkins  

Daniel  S.  Lament. .  . . 

RusselKA.  Alger  

Elihu  Root  


William  H.  Taft  

Luke  E.  Wright  

Jacob  M.  Dickinson. . 
Henry  L,  SUmson . .  . . 
Lindley  M.  Garrison.. 
Newton  D.  Baker. .  .  . 


Ky.  .  . 

1861 

Pa  

1861 
1862 

111.'.'! ! 

1867 
1868 
1869 

Ohio'. ! 

1869 

la  

1869 

Ohio. . 

1876 

Pa... . 

1876 

la :  . . . 

1877 

Minn.. 

1879 

Ill  

1881 
1881 

Mass. . 

1885 

Vt.... 

1889 

1891 

N.  Y.. 

1893 

Mich.. 

1897 

N.  Y.. 

1899 
1901 

Ohio.'! 

1904 

Tenn. . 

1908 

1909 

N.  Y.'! 

1911 

N.  J... 

1913 

Ohio. . 

1916 
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SECRETARIES  OF  THE  IMTERIOR, 


Presidents. 


Taylor. . .. 
Fillmore. . . 


Pierce  

Buchanan . 
Lincoln. . . . 


Johnson . 


Grant. . . . 


Hayes  

Garfield . . . 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Thomas  Ewing  , 

Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart 
Robert  McClelland . . . 

Jacob  Thompson  

Caleb  B.  Smith  

John  P.  Usher  


James  Harlan  

Orville  H.  Browning.. . 

Jacob  D.  Cox  

Columbus  Delano  

Zachariah  Chandler  

Carl  Schurz  

Samuel  J.  Klrkwood . .  . 


Resir 


Oblo. 
Pa. . . 
Va... 
Mich. 
Miss. 
Ind.. 


Iowa. 
111. .. 
Ohio. , 

Mich. 
Mo. . . 
Iowa. 


Date 
Ap- 
pomted. 


1849 
1850 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1863 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1875 
1877 
1881 


Presidents, 


Arthur  

Cleveland... 

B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland. . , 

McKinley  . . 

Roosevelt.*. . 

Taft  '.*.* 

Wilson  *. '. '. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Samuel  J.  Kirkwood . 
Henry  M.  Teller. . . . 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar." 
William  F.  Vilas. . . . 
John  W.  Noble. . . . . 

Hoke  Smith  .... 

David  R.  Francis.  . . 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss.. . 
Ethan  A.  Hitchcock , 


James  R.  Garfield. . . . 
Richard  A.  Ballinger., 
Walter  L.  Fisher.  .77. 

Franklin  K.  Lane  

John  B.  Payne.  


Resi- 

Dato 

Ap- 

dences. 

Iowa. . 

1881 

Col.. . 

1882 

Miss. . 

1885 

Wis.. . 

1888 

Mo.. . 

1889 

Ga... . 

1893 

Mo. . . 

1896 

N.  Y.. 

1897 

Mo., . 

1898 

Ohio. '. 

1901 

1907 

Wash. 

1909 

Ill  

1911 

Cal.. . 

1913 

Va. . . . 

1920 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  NAVY, 


Adams  

Jefferson. .. 


Madison.. 


Monroe .... 


J.  Q.  Adams. 
Jackson .  . . . 


Van  Bur  en., 


Harrison. 
Tj'ler .  .  .  . 


Taylor  

Fillmore. . . 


Benjamin  Stoddert. 


Robert  Smith  

Paul  Hamilton  

William  Jones  

B.  W.  Crowninshield. 


Smith  Thompson. . .  . 
Samuel  L.  Southard . 


Jolm  Branch  

Levi  Woodbury . .  . . 
Malilon  Dickersou. 


James  K.  Paulding . 
George  E.  Badger . . 


Abel  P.  Upshur  , 

David  Henshaw  

Tliomas  W.  Gilmer ... 

John  Y.  Mason  , 

George  Bancroft .  ."  

John  Y.  Mason  

William  B,  Preston  

William  A.  Graham .  .  . 


Md..  . 

1798 

Fillmore. . . . 

1801 

Pierce  

1801 

Buchanan. . 

s.  c  ■ .' 

1809 

Lincoln. . . ; . 

Pa. . . . 

1813 

Johnson  

Mass. . 

1814 

1817 

N.  Y.  '. 

1818 

N.  J.. . 

1823 

1825 

Garfield  

N.  C.  *. 

1829 

Arthur  

N.  H.. 

1831 

N.  J... 

1834 

Cleveland. .. 

1837 

B.  Harrison. 

N.  Y.  ! 

1838 

Cleveland. . . 

N.^C. 

1841 

McKiuley .  . 

1841 

Roosevelt. . . 

Va. . .' ." 

1841 

Mass. . 

1843 

Va. . . . 
Mass.*. 

1844 
1844 
1845 

Va. . . . 

1846 

Taft  '.' ; 

1849 

Wilson  

N.  c  *. ! 

1850 

John  P.  Kennedy . 
James  C.  Dobbin.. 

Isaac  Toucey  

Gideon  Welles. , . . 


Adolph  E.  Borie  

George  M.  Robeson. .  . 
Richard  W.  Thompson 

Nathan  Goff  jr  , 

William  H.  Hunt... , 


William  E.  Chandler. . 
William  C.  Whitney.. 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy.. . 
Hilary  A.  Herbert.. . . 
John  D.  Long  


William  H.  Moody  

Paul  Morton  

Charles  J.  Bonaparte .  . 

Victor  H.  Metcalf.  

Truman  H.  Newberry.. 
George  von  L.  Meyer. . 
Josepliuus  Daniels  


Md.. 
N.  C. 
Ct... 


Pa. . . . 
N.  J.  . 
Ind.. . 
W.Va. 

La  

n.'hV. 

N.  Y. . 

Ala .  .* '. 
Mass.. 


111.  .  .  , 
Md..  , 
Cal. . 
Mich. 
Mass. 
N.  C. 


SECRETARIES  OF  ACRICULTURE, 


Cleveland. .. 
B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland. .. 
McKinley.  . 


Norman  J,  Colman . . . 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.  .  . 
J.  sterling  Morton .  .  . 
James  L.  Wilson  


Mo. .  . 

1889 

Wis. .  . 

1889 

Neb. . . 

1893 

la.  . .  . 

1897 

Roosevelt.. 

Taft  

Wiison . . . . 


James  Wilson. 


David  F.  Houston,, 
Edw.  T.  Meredith. , 


Mo. 
la. . 


POSTMASTERS  CENERAL.t 


Washington, 


Adams.  . . .  , 
Jefferson  


Madison.. . , 
Monroe.*. '. 


J.  Q.  Adams, 
Jackson .  . . . 


Van  Buren. 


Harrison. 
Tyler. . . . 


Polk  

Taylor  

Fillmore, . . . 

Pierce.  ..*!!! 
Buchanan. . 


Samuel  Osgood  

Timothy  Pickering  

Joseph  Habersham. . . 


Gideon  Grander. . . . 
Return  X  Meigs  jr ." 
John  McLean  


William  T.  Barry . 
Amos  Kendall .  . . . 


John  M.  Niles .  . . 
Francis  Granger.. 


Charles  A.  Wicklifite. . . 

Cave  Johnson  

Jacob  Collamer  

Nathan  K.  Hall  

Samuel  D.  Hubbard. . . 

James  Campbell  

Aaron  V.  Brown  

Joseph  Holt.  

Horatio  King  

Montgomery  Blair.  .  .  . 
William  Dennison  


Mass. . 

1789 

1791 

Ga..  .'.* 

1795 
1797 
1801 

ct.V"! 

1801 
1809 

Ohio*. ! 

1814 
1817 
1823 
1825 

Ky.;: 

1829 

1835 
1837 

ct.*.!! 

1840 

N.^Y.. 

1841 

1841 

Ky.  .'! 

1841 

Tenn.. 

1845 

Vt.. . . 

1849 

N.  Y.. 

1850 

Ct...  . 

1852 

Pa. . . . 

1853 

Tenn. . 

1857 

Ky... 

1859 

Me. . . 

1861 

Md. .  . 

1861 

Ohio. . 

1864 

Johnson . . . 
Grant. . ! ! ! 


Hayes. . 


Garfield . 
Arthur . . 


Cleveland. . 


B.  Harrison, 
Cleveland. . , 


McKinley . 
Roosevelt.. 


Taft. . . 
Wilson. 


William  Dennlson. . . . 
Alexander  W.  Randall 
Jolm  A.  J.  Cresweli. . . 
James  W.  Marshall... 

Marshall  JewelL  

James  N .  Tyner ..... 
David  McK.  Key. . .  > 
Horace  Maynard. . , , . 
Thomas  L.  James  


Timothy  O.  Howe. . . . 
Walter  Q.  Gresham. . , 
Frank  Hatton. . , . . . . 

William  F.  Vilas,  

Don  M.  Dickinson.  , . 
John  Wanamak^.  . . . 

Wilson  S.  Bissel...... 

William  L.  Wilson.. . . 

James  A.  Gary..  

Charles  Emory  Smith. 


Henry  C.  Payne  

Robert  J.  Wynne  

George  B.  Cortelyou, . 
George  von  L.  Meyer . 
Frank  H.  Hitchooclj:. . 
Albert  S.  Burleson.,. . 


Ohio. . 

1865 

Wis..  . 

1866 

Md..  . 

1869 

Va... . 

1874 

Ct... . 

1874 

Ind.. . 

1876 

Tenn.. 

1877 
1880 

n.^y!! 

1881 

1881 

Wis. .'! 

1881 

Ind.. . 

1883 

la  

1884 

Wis. . . 

1885 

Mich.. 

1888 

Pa. . . . 

1889 

N.  Y.. 

1S93 

W.  Va. 

1895 

Md... 

1897 

Pa.... 

1898 
1901 

Wis.'."! 

1902 

Pa. . . . 

1904 

N.  Y,. 

1905 

Mass.. 

1907 

1909 

Tex..*! 

1913 

tThe  Postmaster-General  was  not  considered  a  Cabinet  officer  until  1829. 
 ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 


Washington. 


Adamis. . . . 
Jefferson. . . 


Edmund  Randolph. . 
William  Bradford .  .  . 
Charles  Lee. ....... 


Levi  Lincoln  

John  Breckinridge. , 


Va. . . . 

1789 

Pa. . .  . 

1794 

Va. .  .  . 

1795 
1797 

Mass. . 

1801 

Ky.  .  . 

1805 

Jefferson. . 
Madison.. 


Caesar  A.  Rodney. 


William  Pinkney, , 
Richard  Rush ..... 


William  Wirt. 


Del... 

Md!!! 
P^,... 

Va!!!! 
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ATTORNEYS-GENERAI^Co«?mwe£i. 


J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson .  . , . 


Van  Buren. 


Harrison... 
Tyler  


Polk. 


Taylor  

Fillmore. . . . 

Pierce  

Buchanan , . 


Lincoln., 


Johnson. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


William  Wirt  

John  McP.  Berrien. . 

Roger  B.  Taney  

Benjamin  F.  Butler. 


Felix  Grundy  

Henry  D.  Gilpin  

John  J.  Crittenden .... 


Va.. . 
Ga.. . 
Md. . 
N.  Y. 

Tenn*. 
Pa. . . 
Ky.. 

S.  G.'.  ■ 
Md..  , 
Va.  . . ; 
Me. . , 
Ct...  . 
Md..  . 
Ky .  . 
Mass. 
Pa. . ;  . 

Mo." ! '. 
Ky.  . 


Henry  Stanbery  ,  Ohio. 

William.M.  Evarts  N.  Y. 


Hugh  S.  Legare  

John  Nelson  

Uoiin  Y.  Mason  

Nathan  Clifford  

teaac  Toucey  

Reverdy  Johnson  

John  J.  Crittenden.  . . 

Caleb  Gushing  

Jeremiah  S.  Black  

Edwin  M.  StJtnton.  .  . 

Edward  Bates  

James  Speed  


Date 
Resi-  Ap- 
dences.  pointed. 


1825 
1829 
1831 
1833 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1845 
1846 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1860 
1861 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1868 


Presidents. 


Grant. 


Hayes. . . 
Garfield. 
Arthur.  . 


Cleveland. . 
B.  Harrison 
Cleveland. . 

McKinley .  . 


Roosevelt. . 


Taft. . . 
Wilson. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Ebenezer  R.  Hoar  

Amos  T.  Akerman  

George  H.  Williams . . 
Edwards  Pierrepont. . 

Alphonso  Taft  

Charles  Devens  

Wayne  MacVeagh. . . . 


Benjamin  H.  Brewster. 
Augustus  H.  Garland. . 
William  H.  H.  Miller. . 

Richard  Olney  

Judson  Harmon  

Joseph  McKenna  

John  W.  Griggs  

Philander  C.  Knox  


William  H.  Moody. . . 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 
Geo.  W.  Wickersham. . 
James  C.  McReynolds . 
Thomas  W.  Gregory. 
A.  M.  Palmer. . 


Date 
Resi-  Ap- 
dences.  pointed. 


Mass. 
Ga.. . 
Ore. . 
N.  Y. 
Ohio- 
Mass: 
Pa... 


Ark. . , 
Ind.. . 
Mass. 
Ohio. . 
Cal . . . 
N.J..  . 
Pa. . . . 

Mass.. 
Md  . .  . 
N.  Y.. 
Tenn. . 
^exas. 
'enn.. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1901 
1904 
1906 
1909 
1913 
1914 
1919 


SECRETARIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

Roosevelt. . . 

George  B.  Cortelyou..  .  IN.  Y..^    1903  1 
Victor  H.  Metcalf  1  Cal ...  |     1904  1 

(  Roosevelt. . .  1  Oscar  S.  Straus .  .  . 
1  Taft  1  Charles  Nagel.  .  .  . 

 IN.  Y..I 

IMo. .  .  1 

1906 
1909 

Above  departnaent  divided  in  1913  into  Department  of  Commerce  and  Department  of  Labor  as  follows; 

SECRETARIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

Wilson  1  William  C.  Redfleld .  .  .  iN.  Y. . )  m3 

"   Ijosh.  W.  Alexander. .  .  .  Alo.  .  .?  1919 

SECRETARY  OF 

Wilson  1  William  B.  Wilson. 

LABOR. 

••••r -I 

1913^ 

Note — The  individual  States  hav-e  been  represented  the  following  number  of  times  in  Cabinet  positions: 
New  York,  43;  Massachusetts,  34;  Pennsylvania,  33;  Ohio.HSS;  Virginia,  22;  Maryland,  16:  Kentucky,  15; 
Illinois,  10;  Tennessee,  11;  ConnecUcut,  9;  Indiana,  10;  Missouri,  8;  Georgia,  12;  Maine,  6;  South  Carolina 
6;  Wisconsin,  6;  New  Jersey,  6;  Pelaware,  5;  Iowa,  8;  Michigan,  6;  North  Carolina,  5;  California,  4; 
Mississippi,  4;  Louisiana,  3;  Minnesota,  3;  New  Hampshire,  3;  West  Virginia,  3;  Vermont,  2;  Nebi-aska," 
2;  Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Washington,  1;  Texas,  2. 

♦Daniel  Webster  also  continued  by  President  Tyler,  in  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor.  fJohn 
Bell  also  continued  by  President  Tyler,  in  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor.  J  John  Jay  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Confederation,  and  continued  to  act,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  until 
Jefferson's  arrival,  March  21,  1790.    llEdwin  M.  Stanton  continued  also  in  Johnson  Cabinet. 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

  (FROM  1789  TO  1919.)  


Names. 


F.  A.Muhlenburg. . 

J.  Trumbell  

F.  A.  Muhlenburg, 
Jonathan  Dayton. . 
Theo.  Sedgwick  .  . 
Nathaniel  Macon. . 
Joseph  B.  Varnum 

Henry  Clay  

Langdon  Cheves .  . 

Henry  Clay  

John  W.  Taylor . . . 
Philip  P.  Barbour . 

Henry  Clay  

John  W.  Taylor  .  . 


State. 


Pa... 
Ct. . . . 
Pa. . . . 
N.  J.. 
Mass. . 
N  C. 
Mass. 
Ky... 
S.  C. 
Ky... 
N.  Y. 
Va.  .  . 
Ky..  . 
N.  Y. 


Time. 


1789-1791 
1791-1793 
1793-1795 
1795-1799 
1799-1801 
1801-1807 
1807-1811 
1811-1814 

1814-  1815 

1815-  1820 

1820-  1821 

1821-  1823 
1823-1825 
1825-1827 


Names. 


And.  Stephenson.  . 

John  Bell  

James  K .  Polk .  .  .  . 
R.JVI.  T.  Hunter.. 

John  White.,  

Jobn  W.  Jones. .  .  . 
John  W.  Davis. . .  . 
R.  C.  Winthrop..  . 

Howell  Cobb  

Linn  Boyd  

N.  P.  Banks  

James  L .  Orr .  .  . . . 
Wm.  Pennington . . 
Galusha  A.  Grow.. 


State. 


Va./ 
Teqli 
T^n 

Va.  . 
Ind.. 

Mass, 
Ga.  .  , 
Ky:.  , 
Mass. 
S.  C. 

J. 
Pa.  .  . 


Time. 


1827-1834 

1834-  183f 

1835-  1839 
1839-1841 
1841-1843 
1843-1845 
1845-1847 
1847-1849 
1849-1851 
1851-1855 

1856-  1857 

1857-  1859 

1860-  1861 

1861-  1863 


NAMES. 


Schuyler  Colfax . .  , 
James  G.  Blaine. . , 
Michael  C.  Kerr. . 
Samuel  J.  Randall 
Joseph  W.  Keifer., 
John  G.  Carlisle. .  . 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  . 
Charles  F.  Crisp  . 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  . 
D.  B.  Henderson . . 
Joseph  G,  Cannon 

Champ  Clark  

Fredk.  H.  Gillett.. 


State. 


Ind.. 
Me  . 
Ind.. 
Pa  . 
Ohio. 
Ky.. 
Me  . 
Ga.  .  , 
Me... 
la ...  . 
Ill  . .  . 
Mo  .  . 
Mass. 


Time. 


1863-1869 
1869-1875 

1875-  1876 

1876-  1881 
1881-1883 
1883-1889 
1889-1891 
1891-1895 
1895-1899 
1899-1903 
1903-1910 
1911-1919 
1919 


Dayton  of  New  Jersey  presided  over  the  4th  and  5th  Congress,  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th;  Varnum  of  Massachusetts,  10th  and  11th;  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th 
and  18th;  Taylor  of  Ntw  York,  16th  and  19th;  Stephenson  of  Virginia,  20th,  21st,  22d  and  23d;  Polk  of 
Tennessee,  24th  and  25th;  Reed  of  Maine,  51st,  54th  and  55th;  Henderson  of  Iowa,  56th  and  57th;  Cannon 
of  Illinois,  68th,  sath,  60th  and  61st  and  Champ  Clark,  Mo.,  62d,  63d,  64th  and  65th. 


COMMISSIONERS   OF  PENSIONS  SINCE  1833. 


Names. 

By  whom 
appointed 

Resi- 
dence . 

Date  of 
commission. 

Names. 

By  whom 
appointed 

Resi- 
dence . 

Date  of 
commission. 

Edwards,  James  L . . 

Jackson . . 
Fillmore.. 
Pierce  

Lincoln.  . 
Johnson. . 
Grant  

Va .  . . 

Ct.'. '. 
N.  H.. 
Va.  .  . 
OhJo. . 
Md..  . 
N.  Y.. 
Minn. 
Neb.  . 
Wis... 
Wis... 

Mar.  3,  1833 
Nov.  27,  1850 
Mar.  17,  1853 
Aug.    1,  1855 
Jan.  19,  1857 
April  15,  1861 
.July  28,  1868 
May    1,  1869 
Apr.  20,  1871 
Mar.  26, 1875 
Feb.  10,  1876. 
Mar.  28,  1876 

Dudley,  William  W . 
Clarke,  Otis  P.  G. . . 

Garfield. . 
Arthur. ,  . 
Cleveland 
Harrison . 

Cleveland 

McKinley 
Roosevelt 

Taft..-. .  . 
V/iLson. . . 

Ind. . . 
R.  L.. 

nr. . . . 

N.  Y.. 

Ill  

Minn. 
Pa.... 
Tenn. 
Kan. . 
111. . . . 
N.  H.. 
Ohio. . 

June  27,  1881 
Nov.  15,  1884 
Mar.  19,  1885 
Mar.  27,  1889 
Oct.  19,  1889 
Apr.  13,  1893 
May  28.  1896 
Apr.    1,  1897 
May  10,  1902 
Mar.  4,  1905 
Nov.  26,  1909 
May  20,  1913 

Whiting,  George  C . . 
Barrett,  Joseph  H.. . 
Cox,  Christopher  C. 
Van  Aernam,  Henry, 
Baker,  James  H .  .  .  . 
Atkinson,  Henry  M.. 

Gill,  Charles  R  

Bentlcy,  John  A.. ..  . 

Raum,  Green  B.. .  . . 
Lochren,  William.  .  . 
Murphy,  Dominic  I . 
Evans,  Henry  Clay.. 
Ware,  Eugene  F.  .  .  . 
Warner,  Vespasian . . 
Davenport,  James  L '. 
Saltzgaber,  G.  M .  .  . 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — Edward  D.  Whit©  of  Louisiana,  born  1845,  appointed  1910, 
Born.  App. 

Asso.  Justice — Joseph  McKenna,  Cal  1843  1898 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass...  1841  1902 


William  R.  Day,  Ohio  1849 

W.  Van  Devanter ,  Wyo ....  1859 


1903 
1910 


Bmn.Avp. 


Asso.  Justice — Mahlon  Pitney,  N.  J  1858  " 

Jas.  C.  McReynolds,Teiln.l862  1914 
"                LouisD.Brandeis.  Mass,.. 1856  1916 
John  H.  Clarke.  Ohio  1867  1916 


Clerk — James  D.  Maher  ($6,000)   Marshal — Frank  Key  Green  (S4,500).  Reporter — Ernest  Knaebel  ($4,500.) 
The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  $15,000;  Associate  Justices,  $14,500  eacli.  

CIRCUIT  JUDGES  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 


Cir.  Jvdgcs.  App. 

1.  Geo.  H.  Bingham.  N.  H  1913 

Chas.  F.  Johnson,  Me  1917 

Geo.  W.  Anderson,  Mass. . . .  1918 

2.  Henry  G.  Ward.  N.  Y  1907 

Henry  W.  Rogers.  Ct  1913 

Chas  M.  Hough,  N.Y  1916 

Martin  T.  Manton.  N  Y  1918 

3.  Victor  B.  Woolley .  Del  1914 

Joseph  Bufflngton ,  Pa  1906 

J.  Warren  Davis,  N.  J  1920 

4.  Charles  A.  Woods,  S.  C  1913 


Cir.      ~      Judges.  App. 

7.  Julian  W.  M^,  Oi. ........  1911 

Evan  A.  Evans,  Wis.  1916 

8.  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  Minn, . .  1892 
William C.  Hook,  Kan. . . , .  .  1903 
John  EmmeU  Cariand,  D.  C.1911 
Walter  I,  Smith,  Iowa. . . . , .  1911 

Kimbrough  Sto<ie»JMo  1916 

William  B.  Gilbert,  Ore  1892 

Erskine  M.  Ross,  Cal  1895 

William  W.  Morrow,  Cal. . . .  1897 
Wm.  H.  Hunt,  Cal.  1911 


Cir.  Judges.  App. 

4.  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  N.  C  1904 

Martin  A.  Knapp.  D.  C  1910 

5  Nathan  P.  Bryan,  Fla  1920  : 

Richard  W.  Walker,  Ala  1914 

Alex.  C.  King.  Ga  1920 

6.  Arthur  C.  Denison.  Mich  1911 

Maurice  H.  Donahue.  Ohio.  .1919 

Ivoyal  E.  Knappen,  Mich  1910  ! 

7  Francis  E.  Baker,  Ind  1902 

Samuel  Alschuler,  111  1915 

George  T.  Page,  111  1919 

Salaries,  $8,500  each.  The  Judges  of  eacfi  circuit  and  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  circuit 
constitute  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  First  Circuit  consists  of  Maine,  Mass.,  N,  H..  R.  I.,  Porto 
Rico.  Second— Ct.,  N.  Y.,  Vt  Third— Del ,  N.  J.,  Pa.  Fourth— Md..  N.  O.,  S.  C,  Va.,  W.  Va. 
Fifth — Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss.,  Texai,  Canal  Zone.  Sixth — Ky  ,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Tenn.  Seventh — 
111.,  Ind.,  Wis.  Eighth — ArK.,  Col.,  Okla.,  Iowa,  Kan  .  Minn.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.. 
Utah,  Wyo.    Ninth — Alaska,  Ariz,  Cal,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Nev..  Ore.,  W^ash  ,  Hawaii. 

United  States  Court  op  Claims — Chief  Justice — Edward  K.  Campbell,  Als?,  Associate  Judges 
Fenton  W.  Booth,  111.;  Sam'I  J.  Graham,  Pa.,  George  E.  Downey,  Ind.;  James  Hay,  Va.  Salaries:  Chief 
Justice,  $8,000;  Justices,  $7,500. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeal — Presiding  Judge — Vacancy.  Associate  Judges — ^Jas.  F.  Smith,  Cal.; 
O.  M.  Barber,  Vt.;  Marion  De  Vnes,  Cal.;  Geo.  E.  Martin,  Ohio.  Marshal — Frank  H.  Brlggs,  Me.  Clerl-- 
Arthur  B."  Shelton,  D.  C. 

district  courts  of  the  united  state*— (Judges,  $7,500  each) 


District.  Judges.  Addresses.  App. 

Jlia.:  N.  &  M. .  .Henry  D.  Clayton.Montgomery..l9l4 

N  Wm.  I.  Grubb  Bh-mingham. .  1909 

"     S.  D  Robert  T.  Ervln.. . Mobile  1917 

Alaska  R.  W,  Jennings .  . .  Juneau  1917 

 Wm.A.HolzheimerNome  1917 

"   F.M.Brown  Valdez  1917 

"   Clias.  E.  Bunnell. .  Fairbanks  1915 

Ariz  Wm.  H.  Sawtelle.  .Tucson  1913 

Ark.:  E.  D  Jacob  Trieber  Little  Rock . . .  1900 

"     W.  D  F.  A.  Youmans.  .  .Fort  Smith. .  .1911 

Cal.:  N.  D  M.  T.  Dooiing  San  Francisco.  19 13 

"    N.  D  Wm.  C.  Van  Fleet.  SanFrancisco.1907 

"    S.  D  Oscar  A.  Trippet .  .Los  Angeles.  ..1915 

"    S.  D  Benj  F.  Bledsoe.  .Los  Angeles.  ..1914 

Canal  Zone. . .  .  John  W.  Hanan . . .  Ancon  1918 

Colorado  Robert  E  Lewis .  .  Denver  1906 

Connecticut.  .  . Edwin  S.  Thomas. New  Haven. .  .1913 

Delaware  Hugh M.  Morris.  .Wilmington.  .  1919 

Fla. :  N.  D  W  B.  Sheppard . . .  Pensacola .  .  .  .il907 

"    S.  D  Rhydon  M  Call .  .  Jacksonville .  .  1913 

Ga. :  N.  D  Sam'I T  Sibley .  .  .Atlanta  19 19 

"   S.  D  Beverly  D.  Evans. Savannah.  .  .  .1917 

Hawaii  H.  W.  Vaughan . .  Honolulu  19 16 

"   Jos.  B.  Polndexter.Honolulu  1917 

Idaho  Frank  S.  Dietrich .  Boise  1907 

111.:  N.D  Ken.  M.  Landis. .  .Chicago  1905 

"   N.  D  G.  A.  Carpenter,,  .Chicago  1910 

"  S.  D  Louis  Fitz  Henry. .Peoria  1918 

"  E.  D  Geo.  W.  English .  .  Danville  1918 

Indiana  A  B.  Anderson. .  .Indianapolis.  .1902 

Iowa.:  N.  D.  .  .Henry  T.  Reed.  .  " 

S.  D  Martin  J.  Wade. , 

Kansas  John  C.  Pollock . 

Ky . :  W .  D  Walter  Evans .  . 

*•    E.  D  A  M.  J.  Cochran. .  Covington  1901 

La.:E.  D.  .  .  .  .RiifusE.  Foster...  New  Or  leans..  1909 

"    W.  D  George  W.  Jack. .  .  Shreveport . .  .  1917 

Maine   .Clarence  Hale. . .  .  Portland  1902 

Maryland  John  C.Rose  Baltimore. . ,  .1910 

Mass  .Tas.  M.  Morton  Jr.Boston.  1912 

Mich.:E.  D  Arthur  J.  Tuttle.  .Detroit  1912 

W.D.,.C.W.  Sessions  .Grand  Rapids.l  911 
Minnesota., . .  .Wilbur  F.  Booth.  .Minneapolis.  .1914 

 Page  Morris  DulUth  1903 

Miss.:  N.  &  S.  .E.  R.  Holmes  Jackson,  Yazoo 

City  ......1918 

Mo.:E.  D  Chas.  B.  Faris.  .  .  .St  Louis  1919 

"     W.  D  A.S.V'nV'lk  nb-gh.KansasCity..J910 

Montana  G.  M.  Bourquin . .  .  Butte  1912 

Nebraska  Jas.  W  WoodroughOmaha  .1916 

. , . . ,  .Tnos.  C.  Munger. .  Lincoln  1907 

Nevada. .....  ,E.  S.  Farringtop.  ,  Carson  City .  .1907 

N.  Hamp  Edgar  Aldrich  Lit  tie  ton  1 891 

New  Jersey ....  John  Rellstab , . .  Trenton  1909 


.Cresco  (P.O.).  1904 
.Davenport.  .  .  J9ld 
.  .Kansas  City.  .1903 
.  Louisville .  . . .  1«99 


District. 
New  Jersey.. 


New  Mexico. 
N.Y.;  N.D. 


W.  D. . 
W.D,  . 

N.  Dakota .  .  . 
Ohio:N.  D. ,. 
♦  N.D... 
S.D. 


Pa.: 


Judges.  Addresses.  App» 

.  Chas  F.  Lynch . , . .  Newark  1919 

.  Joseph  L.  Bodlue, Trenton  1920 

.  Colin  Neblett, . . .  .Santa  Fe  1917 

.  Frank  Cooper    . .  Albany  1920 

N  D  Ctaorge  W.  Ray . , .  Binghamton ,  1902 

W.D  JoTinR.  Hazel..  ..Buffalo.  .....1900 

S.D  Julius M  Mayer.  .N  Y. City.. ..  1912 

S  D  Augustus  N  Hand.N.  Y  City ....  1914 

S.  D  John  C.  Knox  N.  Y  City ....  1918 

S.  D  Learned  Hand. , . .  N.  Y.  City. . . .  1909 

E.  D  T.I  Chatfield.  ..Brooklyn  1907 

E  D  Edwin  L.  Garvin ,  Brookljm  1918 

N.  C. :  E.  D . . . .  H  G  Conner  Wilson  1 909 

.  Edwm  Y.  Webb . .  Charlotte  1 919 

.  James  E  Boyd. . . . Greensboro. . .  1900 

.  Chas  F.  Amidoa. .  Fargo  1896 

.JohnM.Killits.  .  Toledo  1910 

.  D  C. Westenhaver.Cleveland  1917 

 John  W.  Peck ....  Cincinnati ....  1919 

S.D  John  E  Sater  Columbus  1 907 

Okla. :  E,  D  R.  L.  Williams  Muskogee  1919 

"    W-  D ,  .  .John H.  Cotteral  .Outhrie  1907 

Oregon  C.  E.  Wolverton .  .  Portland  1905 

 Robert  S.  Bean . , .  Portland  1909 

E.  D  J.  W.  Thompson. . Philadelphia. .  1912 

E.  D  O.  B.  Dickinson. .  .Philadelphia. .  1914 

"  M.  D  Chas.  B.  Wltmer. .  Suubury  1911 

W.  D  W.H.S.Thompson.Pittsburgh. ...  1914 

,  "  W.  D  Chas.  P.  Orr  Pittsburgh ...  1909 

Porto  Rico ....  P.  J.  Hamilton ....  San  Juan .  1917 

Rhode  Island.  ,  A.  L.  Brown  Providence. . .  1896 

S.  Car.  :E  D . . .  H.  A.  M.  Smith . . ,  Charleston ...  1911 

"     W  D. .  .Hy.  H.  Watkins. .  .Anderson  1919 

So.  Dakota. . .  .Jas.  D.  Elliott.  . .  .Sioux  Falls.  . .  1911 

Tenn.:  E.  &  M  .  Ed.  T.  Sanford  R.  .Knoxville  1908 

W.D.  (Vacancy) 

Tex.:  E.  D .  W.  Lee  Estes  Texarkana .  .  .  1920 

"    WD  Du  Val  West  San  Antonio. .  1916 

"    W.D....W  R  Smith  El  Paso  1917 

W.  D  James  C.  Wilson . .  Ft.  Worth  1 9 19 

N.D...  .Edw  R.  Meek..  .Daim  1898 

"    S.D  Jos  C  HutchesQU. Houston  1918 

Utah.  Till.  D  Johnson.  Salt  Lake  Cityl9l5 

Vermont ......  Harland  B  Howe.  Burlington . . .  1915 

Va.:  E  D  E.  Waddill.  Jr    . .  Richmond. . . .  1898 

W.  D  H.  C.  McDowell ,  ,  Lynchbxjrg . . .  1901 

Wash.:  W.  D..  .Ed.  E.  Cushman.  ,Tacoma  1912 

W.  D...J.NetereT...  .  Seattle  1913 

E.  D . . .  F.  H.  Rudktn  Spokane  19H 

W.Va.:N.  D   (Vacancy) 

S.D...B.  F.Keller  .^Charleston. ..  1901 

Wls,:E.  D  F.  A  Gelger. . . ...  Milwaukee . .  .1912 

W.D,  (Vacancy) 

Wyoming  Jonn  A.  Riner. . .  .Oheyemje. . . .  1890 


U.  S,  Government — Justices^  Envoys^  Etc. 
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JUSTICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 


isTame. 


John  Jay,  N.  Y  

John  Rutledge,  S.  C  

William  Gushing,  Mass  — 

James  Wilson,  Pa  ^  

John  Blair,  Va . . .   

Robert  H.  Harrisonr  Md... 

James  Iredell,  N.  C  

Thomas  Johnson,  Md  

William  Paterson,  N.  J. . . 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C  

Samuel  Chase,  Md  

Oliver  Ellsworth,  Conn  

Bushrod  Washington,  Va. . 

Alfred  Moore,  N.  C  

John  Marshall,  Va  

William  Johnson,  S.  C. .  .  . 
Brock.  Livingston,  N.  Y... 

Thomas  Todd»  Ky  

Joseph  Story,  Mass  

Gabriel  DUval,  Md  

Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Robert  Trimble,  Ky  

John  McLean,  Ohio  

Henry  Baldwin,  Pa  

James  M.  Wayne,  Ga  

Roger  B.  Taney,  Md  . 

Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va  

John  Catron,  Tenn.  

John  McKinley,  Ala  

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va  

Samuel  Nelson,  N.  Y  

Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H  

Robert  C.  Grier,  Pa  

Benj.  R.  Curtis,  Mass  

John  A.  Campbell,  Ala. , . . 
Nathan  Clifford.  Me  


Service. 


Term. 


1789-1795 
1789-1791 
1789-1810 
1789-1798 
1789-1796 

1789-  1790 

1790-  1799 

1791-  1793 
1793-1806 

1795-  1795 

1796-  1811 
1795-1800 

1798-  1829 

1799-  1804 
1801-1835 
1804-1834 

1806-  1823 

1807-  1826 
1811-1845 
1811-1833 
1823-1843 
1826-1828 

1829-  1861 

1830-  1846 

1835-  1867 

1836-  1864 

1836-  1841 
1^37-1865 

1837- 1852 
1841-1860 
1845-1872 

1845-  1851 

1846-  1870 
1851-1857 
1853-1861 
1858-1881 


Yrs 


1745 
1739 
1733 
1742 
1732 
1745 
1751 
1732 
1745 
1739 
1741 
1745 
1762 
1755 
1755 
1771 
1757 
1765 
1779 
1752 
1767 
1777 
1785 
1779 
1790 
1777 
1783 
1786 
1780 
1785 
1792 
1789 
1794 
1809 
1811 
1803 


1829 
1800 
1810 
1798 
1800 
1790 
1799 
1819 
1806 
1800 
1811 
1807 
1829 
1810 
1835 
1834 
1823 
1826 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1828 
1861 
1844 
1867 
1864 
1841 
1855 
1852 
1860 
1873 
1851 
1870 
1874 
1889 
1881 


Name. 


Noah  H.  Swayne,  Ohio  

Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa. . . . 

David  Davis,  111  

Stephen  J.  Field,  Cal. .  .  .  . 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio. . . . 

William  Strong,  Pa  

Joseph  P.  Bradley,  N.  J. . . 

Ward  Hunt,  N.  Y  

Morrison  R.  Waite,  Ohio... 

John  M.  Harlan,  Ky  

William  B.  Woods,  Ga  

Stanley  Matthews,  Ohio. . . 

Horace  Gray,  Mass  

Samuel  Blatchford,  N.  Y. . 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Miss. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  111  

David  J.  Brewer,  Kan .... 
Henry  B.  Brown,  Mich. . . . 

George  Shiras,  Jr.,  Pa  

Howell  E.  Jackson,  Tenn. . 
Edward  D.  White,  La. . . .' . 
Rufus  W.  Peckham,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  McKenna,  Cal  

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass... 

William  R.  Day,  Ohio  

William  H.  Moody,  Mass.. 
Horace  H.  Lurton,  Tenn... 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  N.  Y. . 
Willis  Van  Devanter,  Wyo. 

Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Ga  

Edward  D.  White,  La  

Mahlon  Pitney,  N.  J  

Jas.  C.  McReynolds,  Tenn. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Mass. . 
John  H.  Clarke,  Ohio  


Service. 


Term. 


1861-  1881 

1862-  1890 

1862-  1877 

1863-  1897 

1864-  1873 
1870-1880 
1870-1892 
1872-1882 
1874-1888 
1877-1911 

1880-  1887 

1881-  1889 

1881-  1902 

1882-  1893 
1888-1893 

1888-  1910 

1889-  1910 

1890-  1906 

1892-  1903 

1893-  1895 

1894-  1910 

1895-  1909 
1898- . 

1902-  . 

1903-  . 
1906-1910 

1909-  1914 

1910-  1916 
1910-. 
1910-1916 
1910-., 
1912-. , 
1914-., 
1916-., 
1916-., 


1804 
1816 
1815 
1816 
1808 
1808 
1813 
1811 
1816 
1833 
1824 
1824 
1828 
1820 
1825 
1833 
1837 
1836 
1832 
1832 
1845 
1838 
1843 
1841 
1849 
1853 
1844 
1862 
1859 
1857 
1845 
1858 
1862 
1856 
1857 


1884 
1890 
1886 
1899 
1873 
1895 
1892 
1886 
1888 
1911 
1887 
1889 
1902 
1893 
1893 
1910 
1910 
1913 
1916 
1895 

1909 


1917 
1914 


1916 


Names  of  the  Chief  Justices  In  Italics. 


UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

President — Martin  A.  Morrison,  Indiana,  $5,000.  Commissioners — -Geo.  R.  Wales,  Vermont,  $5,000; 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener,  District  of  Columbia,  $5,000.  Chief  Examiner — Herbert  A.  Filer,  Maryland,  $3,500. 
Secretary~3o\m  T.  Doyle,  New  York,  $2,500. 

^    SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  MINTS. 

Carson  City. .  (Equipped  as  Assay  Office),  I  Philadelphia  Adam  M.  Joyce 

Wm.  A.  Burns,  Assayer  in  charge    San  Francisco   .Thaddeus  W.  H.  Shanahan 

New  Orleans  Leonard  Magruder  I  Deader  Thomas  Annear 

UNITED  STATES  SUB-TREASURIES. 
The  Sub-Treasuries  were  discontinued  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May^  2*9,  1920,  and  taking  final 
effect  July  1,  1921.    The  office  at  Boston  was  abolished  Oct.  25,  U)20;  and  that  at  Chicago,  Nov.  3,  1920. 
The  New  York  office  was  not  on  the  programme  to  close.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Sub-Treasuries  were  merged 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  the  various  cities. 


UNITED  STATES  ENVOYS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Presidents. 


Washington . 

John  Adams. 
Jefferson  . . . 

Madison . . . . 

Monroe. . . . . 

J.  Q.  Adams 


Thomas  Pinckney. . 
Rufus  King  


Jackson. , 


Tyler  

Polk  

Taylor.*.! ! ! 

Fillmore . . . 
Pierce  


Representatives. 


James  Monroe*  

William  Pinkney  

Jonatha,n  Russell,  ch.  d'aff 

John  Quincy  Adams  

J.  Adams  Smith,  ch.  d'aff., 

Richard  Rush  

Rufus  King  

Albert  Gallatin  

W.  B.  Lawrence,  eh.  d'aff . 

James  Barbour  

Louis  McLane  

Wash'gton  Irving,  ch.  d'aff . 

Martin  Van  Buren  

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff  

Andrew  Stevenson  

Edward  Everett  

Louis  McLane  

George  Bancroft  

J.  C.  B;  Davis,^h.  d'aff  .  . 

Abbott  Lawrence  

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  

James  Buchanan  


States. 

Yr. 

S.  C.  . 

1792 

N.^Y.. 

1796 

1796 

Va. .  .' .' 

1803 

Md..  . 

1806 

R.  I  . 

1811 

Mass. . 

1815 

1817 

Pa  . .' '. 

1817 

N.  Y.. 

1825 

Pa  . .  . 

1826 

N.  Y.. 

1827 

Va. . .  . 

1828 

Del . .  . 

1829 

N.  Y.. 

1831 

V 

1831 

1832 

Va. . ."  ] 

1836 

Mass. . 

1841 

Md..  . 

1845 

N.  Y.. 

1846 

Mass. . 

1849 

1849 

Pa  . 

1852 

Pa  . . . 

1853 

PRESiDENTS. 


Pierce  

Buchanan. . 

Lincoln  

Johnson . . . 


Grant . 


Garfield  .  . . 
Arthur  .  .  .  , 
Cleveland  .  , 
B.  Harrison, 
Cleveland  .  . 
McKinley. . . 


Roosevelt . . 


Taft. . . . 
Wilson . 


Re  pr  esentati  ves. 


George  M.  Dallas  

Charles  Francis  Adanis! 


Reverdy  Johnson  

John  Lothrop  Motley  . 

Robert  C.  Schenck  

Edwards  Pierrepont . . . . 

John  Welsh  

Wm.  J.  Hoppin,  ch.  d'a 
James  Russell  Lowell  . . 


Edward  J.  Phelps  

Robert  T.  Lincoln  

•Thos.  F.  Bayard,  amb  

John  Hay,  ambassador.  .  . 

Henry  White,  ch.  d'aff  

Joseph  H.  Choate,  amb  .. . 

Whitelaw  Reid,  amb . . . . . 


Walter  H.  Page,  amb.. 
John  W.  Davis,  amb . . 


States. 

Yr 

Pa  

1856 

1856 

Mass. . 

1861 

1861 

Md . ." ! 

1868 

Mass.  - 

1869 

Ohio . . 

1870 

N.  Y.. 

1876 

Pa  . . . 

1877 

N.  Y.. 

1879 

Mass. . 

1880 
1880 

Vt . . . 

1880 
1885 

Ill  

1889 

Del . .  . 

1893 

Ohio.. 

1897 

R.  L.. 

1898 

N.  Y.. 

1899 

1899 

1905 

1909 

1913 

W.  Va. 

1918 
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V,  S,  GovH—British  and  French  Envoys. 


BRITISH  ENVOYS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Sovereigns. 


George  III. 


George  IV. . . , 


William  IV . 
Victoria . . . ! 


Ret)resentatives. 


George  Hammond  

Phineas  Bond,  ch.  d'afl  

Robert  Liston  

Edward  Thornton,  ch.  d'atf .  . . 

Anthony  Merry  

David  M.  Erskine  

Francis  James  Jackson  

John  Philip  Morier,  ch.  d'aff .  . 

Augustua  John  Foster  

Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  ch.  d'aff 

Charles  Bagot  

GibbsCrawford  Antrobus,  ch. d'aff 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  

Henry  Unwin  Addington,  ch.  d'aff 
Charles  Richard  Vaughan  .  . , 


Charles  Bankhead,  ch,  d'aff .... 

Henry  Stephen  Fox  

Richard  Pakenham  

John  F.  T-  Crampton,  ch.  d'aff . 

Sir  Henry  Lyttou  Bulwer  

John  F.  T.  Cramnton,  ch.  d'aff. 


Yr. 


SOVEREIGNS. 


Victoria. 


Edward  VII . 
George  V . . . . 


Representatives . 


John  F.  T.  Crampton,  env.  and  m 

Philip  Griffith,  ch.  d'alX  

John  Saville  Lumley,  ch.  d'aff. . . 

Lord  Napier   . 

Lord  Lyons  

Joseph  Hume  Buraley,  ch.  d'aff ., 

Sir  Frederick  W.'A..  Bruce  

Francis  Clark  Ford,  ch.  d'aff.  .  .  , 

Sir  Edward  Thornton  , 

Lionel  S.  Sackvilie  West  

Sir  Julian  Pauncefotet  ,  . 

amb  


Hon.  Sir  Michael  H.  Herbert,  amb. 
Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand ,  amb. 
James  Bryce,  ambassador  


Sir  Cecil  A.  Spring-Rice,  amb  .  . 
Earl  Reading  (spec'  1  mission) ,  amb . 
Earl  Grey  (spec'l  mission) ,  amb. . 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  amb  


Yr. 


1852 
1853 
1855 
1857 
1859 
1864 
1865 
1867 
1868 
1881 
1889 
1893 
1893 
1902 
1903 
1907 
1910 
1912 
1918 
1919 
1920 


♦Monroe  was  appointed  alone  in  1803,  and  then  jointly  with  Pinkney  in  1808.    fLater  Lord  Pauneefote. 
UNITED  STATES    ENVOYS   TO   FRANCE.  ' 


Presidents 


Confed'ation 
Washington 


John  Adams. 


Jefferson  . , 
Madison... 


Monroe. . 
Jackson. 


Van  Buren . 
Tyler  


Representatives. 


Thomas  Jefferson  

William  Short,  ch.  d'aff  . . . 

Grouverneur  Morris  

James  Monroe  

Charles  C.  Pinckney  

f  Charles  C.  Pinckney .  .  .  . 

John  Marshall  

Elbridge  Gerry   

Oliver  Ellsworth  

William  Vans  Murray. . . 

William  R.  Davie  

Robert  R.  Livingston  

John  Armstrong  

Jonathan  Russell,  ch.  d'aff . 

Joel  Barlow  

William  H.  Crawford  

Heiycy  Jackson,  ch.  d'aff. .  . 

Albert  Gallatin  

James  Brown  

William  C.  Rives  

Nathaniel  Niles,  ch.  d'aff  . 

Edward  Livingston  

Thomas  P.  Barton,  ch.  d'aff. 
Lewis  Cass  


Henry  Ledyard,  ch.  d'aff. . . 

William  R.  King  

J.  L.  Martin,  ch.  d'aff  


States  Yr 


N.  Y. 

Va. . . , 
S.  C .  , 

Va. . '.  \ 
Mass. 
Ct . . .  , 
Md... 
N.  C  , 
N.  Y.. 

R.  I  *.■ 
Ct...  . 
Ga. . .  . 
Ky.  .. 
Pa  . . . 
La  . . . 
Va... . 
Vt... . 

^::: 

Ohio.. 


Mich. 
Ala.  . 
N.  C 


1790 
1792 
1794 
1796 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1799 
179!) 
1799 
1801 
1801 
1810 
[811 
1813 
1815 
1816 
1823 
1829 
1832 
1833 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1842 
1844 
IBIG 


Presidents 


Polk  .  . . 
Taylor. . . 
Fillmore . 
Pierce. . . 


Buchanan, . 
liincoln .... 
Johns')n .  ,\. 


Grant  

Hayes  

Garlleld  . 
Arthur.  .  .. 
Cleveland  . . 
B.  Harrison. 


Cleveland. .. 
McKiuley. . . 
Roosevelt . . . 


raft. . 


Representatives. 


Richard  Rush . . . . 
William  C.  Rives. 


Henry  S.  Sanford,  ch.  d'ajat. 

John  Y.  Mason  

W.  R.  Calhoun,  ch.  d'ff  , . , 
Charles  J.  Faulkner. . ,  r. . . 
William  L.  Dayton. ....... 

John  Bigelow  

John  Hay,  ch.  d'afl  

John  A.  Dix  

Ellhu  B.  Washburne  

Edward  F.  Noyea  

Levi  P.  Mmon  


Robert  M.  MeLane  

Whitelaw  Reid  

T.  Jeff erson .Cooitdge . ..  .  . . 

Jas.  B.  EusCis,  ambassador . 
Horace  Porter,  ambassador . 

Robert  S.  McOormlck,  amb 
Henry  White,  ambassador 

Robert  Bacon,  ambaagador . 
Myron  T.  Herrick 


WUliam  G.  Sharp. 
Hugh  C.  Wallace. 


States 

|yr 

Pa  , .  . 

1847 

Va. . .  . 

1849 
1849 

Ct  : 

1853 

Va. . . . 

1853 

S.  C.  . 

1859 

Va.. . . 

1860 

N.  J.  . 

1861 

N.  Y.. 

1864 

lU  

1866 

N.  Y.. 

1866 

HI  

1869 

Ohio.. 

1877 

N.^Y.. 

1881- 
1881 

Md..'! 

1885 

N.  Y.. 

1889 

Mass. . 

1892 

La...  . 

1893 

N.  Y. . 

1897 

1897 

111.. 

1905 

R.  I  . 

1907 
1909 

N.  Y.'. 

1909 

Ohio.. 

1912 

1913 
1914 
1919 

FRENCH  ENVOYS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Convehtion . 
Directory. . . 


Consulate.  .  . 
Napoleon  I . . 
Louis  XV  hi'. 

Charles  X .  .  .' 

L.  Philippe.* '. 


L.  Napoleon. , 
Napoleon  III . 


Representatives. 


Count  de  Moustier  . . 

M.  Otto,  ch.  d'afl  

Colonel  Ternant  

Edmond  C.  Genet .  .  . 

Joseph  Fauchet  

Pierre  Auguste  Adet. 


L.  A.  Pichon,  ch.  d'aff . 

General  Turreau  

M.  Serurier  


G.  Hyde  de  Neuvllle  

Count  de  Menou.  ch.  d'aff  

Baron  de  Mareull  

Count  de  Menou,  ch.  d'aff  

Roux  de  Rochelle  

M.  Serurier  

Alphonse  Pageot,  ch.  d'aff  

Edouard  Pontois  

Alphonse  Pageot,  ch.  d'aff  ...... 

L.AdolphAimeFourierdeBacourt 
Alphonse  Joseph  Yver  Pageot .  .  . 
Guillaume  Tell  Lavallee  Poussin . 
A..  Olivier  Sain  de  Boislecomte . 

Count  de  Sartiges  

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'aff 


Yr 


1788 
1789 
1791 
1793 
1794 
179J 
1795 
1801 
1805 
1811 
1811 
181t) 
1822 
182 1 
1827 

m) 

1831 
1835 
1837 
183!) 
18iO 
1812 
1818 
1850 
1851 
1859 


Govern- 
ment. 


Napoleon  III . 


Nat.  Defence. . 
Pres.  Tliiers. . . 


Pr.  MacMahon 


Pres.  Gr^vy. . . 
Pres.  Carnot.. 

Pr(^s.  Faure . . . 

Pres.  Loubet . . 

Pres.  Fallieres 
Pres.  Poincare. 
Pr.  Doschanel . 
Pt;.  Millerand .  i 


Representatives. 


lYr 


Henri  Mercier  

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'aff 
Louis  de  Geofroy,  ch.  d'^. . 
Marquis  de  Moatholon ..... 

Jules  Berthemy   

Count  de  Favemey.  ch.  d'aff 

Prevost  Paradol  

Jules  Berthemy  

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard .... 
Henry  de  Bellonet.  ch.  d'aff . 

Marquis  de  Noailles  

A  Bartholdi   

F.  de  Vaugelas,  ch.  d'afl .... 

Mamime  Outrey  

Theodore  J.  D.  Roustan ..... 
J.  Patenotre.  


ambassador., 


Jules  Cambon,  ambassador  , 

Jean  J.  lusserandU  ambassador . 


1860 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1882 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 


1902 
1906 
1913 
1920 
1920 


Envoys  to  and  From  U.  S.;  ''Republic  of  Ireland,'' 
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UNITED  STATES   ENVOYS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

AMBASSADORS  ($17,500  Each). 

Italy — 'Robert  U.  Johnson,  N.  Y.;  Sheldon  L.  Crosby 
Sec. 

Japan — Roland  S.  Morris,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Ballantine, 

Japanese  Sec. 
Mexico — -Geo.  T.  Summer lin,  Counsellor;  M.  E. 
Hanna,  Sec. 

Peru— N.  E.  Gonzales,  So.  Car.;  W.  B.  Southworth, 
Sec. 

Spain — Joseph  E.  Willard,  Va.;  J.  C.  Dunn,  Sec. 


Argentina — Frederick  J.  Stimson,  Mass.;  -Craig  W. 

Wadsworth,  Sec. 
Belgium — Brand  Wheelock,  Ohio;  Halle  H.  Johnson, 

Sec. 

Brazil — Edvsin  V.  Morgan,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  A.  Schoen- 
feld.  Sec. 

Chile — Joseph  H.  Shea,  Ind.;  Norval  RichardBon,  Sec. 
lYance — ^Hugh  C.  Wallace,  Mo.;. Perry  Belden,  Sec. 
Great  Britain — John  W.  Davis,  W.  Va.;  J.  B.  Wright, 
Counsellor;  L.  L.  WLnslow,  Sec. 


MINISTERS  ($10,000  Each,  Except  China,  Cuba,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Netherlands  and  Poland,  $12,000 

Each;  and  Liberia,  $5,000). 
Bolivia — S.  A.  Maginnis,  Utah;  S.  W.  Morgan,  Sec. 


Bulgaria — Chas.  S.  Wilson,  Sec.  of  Legation. 
China — Charles  R.  Crane,  Mass.;  A.  B.  Ruddock, 
.  Sec. 

Colombia— Hoffman  Philip,  N.  Y.;  W.  M.  Swift,  Sec. 
Costa  Rica — John  F.  Martin,  Sec.  of  Legation. 
Cuba — 'Boaz  W.  Long,  N.  Mex.;  Francis  White,  Sec. 
Czecho-Slovakia— Richard  Crane,  111.;  W.  S.  Howell, 
Jr.,  Sec. 

Denmark — Jos.  C.  Grew,  Mass.;  T.  H.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  Sec. 

Dominica — W.  W.  Russell,  Dlst.  of  Col. 
Ecuador — -Chas.  S.  Hartman,  Mont.;  P.  L.  Cable,  Sec. 
Greece — ^Edward  Capps,  111.;  A.  H.  Frazier,  Sec. 
Guatemala — -Menton  McMillin,  Tenn.;  H,  S.  Goold, 

Sec. 

Hayti — ^A.  Ballly-Blanchard,  La.;  C.  C.  Jordan,  Sec. 
Honduras — ^Willing  Spencer,  Sec.  of  Legation. 
Liberia — ^Jos.  L.  Johnson,  Ohio;  R.  C.  Bundy,  Sec. 
Luxemburg — ^(See  Netherlands). 
Montenegro — (See  Greece). 
Morocco — ^Maxwell  Blake,  Mo. 


Netherlands — William  Phillips;   Norman  Armour* 
Sec. 

Nicaragua — Benj.  L.  Jefferson,  Col. 
Norway — A.  G.  Schmedeman,  Wis.;  Chas.  B.  Curtis, 
Sec. 

Panama — Wm.  J.  Price,  Ky. 

Paraguay — Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Ohio;  S.  S.  Dickson, 
Sec. 

Persia — John  L.  Caldwell,  Kan.;  C.  V.  H.  Engert, 

Sec. 

Poland— Hugh  S.  Gibson,  Cal.;  J.  C.  White,  Sec. 
Portugal — Thos.  H.  Birch,  N.  J.;  Rich.  E.  Pennoyer, 
Sec. 

Roumania — Chas.  J.  Vopicka,  111.;  J,  G.  Bailey,  Sec. 
Salvador — Peter  A.  Jay,  Rhode  Island. 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — H.  P.  Dodge,  Mass. 
Siam — G.  W.  P.  Hunt,  Ariz. 

Sweden — Ira  Nelson  Morris,  111.;  J.  T.  Marriner,  Sec. 
Switzerland — Hampson  Gary,  Tex. 
Uruguay — ^Robert  Emmett  Jeffery,  Ark.;  O.  B.  Har- 
riman,  Sec. 

Venezuela — Preston  Mc.  Goodwin,  Okla.;  John  C. 
Wiley,  Sec. 


FOREIGN  ENVOYS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

AMBASSADORS. 


Argentina — Dr.  Tomas  A.  Le  Breton;  Dr.  Felipe  A. 

Espil,  Sec;  Col.  J.  E.  Vaccareza,  Milit.  Attache. 
Austria — 

Belgium — Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne;  Chas. 

Symon,  Counsellor. 
Brazil — ^Augusto  Cochrane  de  Alencar;  L.  A.  G.  do 

Amaral,  Sec. 

Chile — 'Don  Beltran  Mathieu;  Don  Luis  F.  Yanez, 
Sec;  Don  E.  E.  Bello,  Com*.  Couns'I. 

France — J.  J.  Jusserand;  Prince  of  Beam,  Counsellor; 
M.  Heilmann,  Com'l  Attache. 


Great  Britain — Sir  Auckland  Geddes;  Ronald  C. 

Lindsay,  Counsellor. 
Hungary — • 

Italy — Senator  Rolando  Ricci. 

Japan — Kijuro  Shidehara;  Koki  Hirota,  Sec;  Akira 
Den,  Financial  Attacne. 

Mexico — Senor  Salvador  Diego-Fernandez. 

Peru — -Frederico  A.  Pezet;  Senor  Eduardo  Higglnson, 
Com'l  Attache. 

Russia — ^Boris  Bdchmetieff;  Henry  de  Bach,  Coun- 
sellor; Serge  Ughet,  Fin.  Attache. 

Spain — -Don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos;  Don  .Tuan  F. 
de  Cardenas,  Counsellor;  Don  Vic.  S.  Cuesta,  Sec. 


MINISTERS. 


Bolivia — Alberto  Cortadellas,  Sec. 

Bulgaria — Stephen  Panaretofl;  Dr.  P.  Lessinoff,  Sec. 

China — • 

Colombia — Dr.  Carlos  A.  Ureta;  Senor  Carlo  Wribe, 
Sec. 

Costa  Rica — Dr.  Octavio  Beeche. 

Cuba — Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes;  Dr.  Arturo  P.  y 

Almeida,  Sec;  P.  A.  Bonet,  Com'l  Attache. 
Czecho-Croat  Rep. — 'Dr.  Bedrich  Step.mek. 
Denmark — Constantin  Brum;  Commander  V.  Marthe- 

Brun,  Sec 
Dominica — Emilio  Joubert. 

Ecuador — -Dr.  Don  Rafael  H.  Elizalde;  Don  Miguel 

Finland — Armas  H.  Saastamoinen;  Judge  E.  Ilyes, 
Counsellor. 

Greece — ^Georges  Roussos;  Kimon  Collas,  Sec. 
Guatemala — Dr.  Julio  Bianchi. 
Hayti — Cnarles  Moravia;  Albert  BlancTiet,  Sec 
Honduras — Don  J.  A.  L.  Gutierrez;  Don  R.  C. 
Diaz,  Sec 

Montenegro — Gen.  Antoine  Gvosdenovitch. 
Netherlands — J.  T.  Cremer;  Dr.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort, 

Counsellor;  Dr.  D.  H.  Andreae,  Com'l  Attache. 
Nicaragua — ^Alejandro  Cesar. 


W.. 


E. 


Norway — H.  H.  Brjn;  Erik  K.  B.  Arentz,  Sec; 

T.  M.  de  Morgenstierne,  Com'l  Adviser.  ^ 
Panama — ^Dr.   Don  Belisario  Porras;  Don  J. 

Lefevre,  Sec. 
Paraguay — Manuel  Gondra. 

Persia — Mirza  Abdul  Ali  Khan,  Sadigh-es-Saltaneh ; 

AH  Asghar  Khan,  Sec. 
Poland — 'Prince  Casimir  Lubomirski;  Francis  Pulaski, 

Counsellor. 

Portugal — -Viscount  d*  Alte;  Justino  de  Montalvao 
Sec. 

Roumania — ^Basile  Stoica. 
Salvador — 'Don  Salvador  Sol. 

Serbs,   Croats,   and   Slovenes — ^Jovats  Jovanovits; 

Alexandre  V.  Georgevitcl',  Sec. 
Siam — ^Phya  P.  Karavongse;  Edw.  II.  Loftus,  Sec. 
Sweden— J.  de  Lagerberg,  Sec;  Joim  A.  IMillar,  Com'l 

Attache. 

Switzerland — Marc  Peter;  Dr.  Conrad  Jenny,  Sec; 

C.  A.  Hoffman,  Com'l  Sec. 
Turkey — 

Uruguay — Dr.  .Tacobo  Varela;  Hugo  V.  de  Pena,  Sec. 
Venezuela — Dr.  Doh  Santos  A.  Dominic! ;  Don  Luis. 
Churion,  Sec 


CABINET  OF  THE  "REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND." 

The  "Republic  of  Ireland"  was  proclaimed  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  on  Jan.  21,  1919,  with  Eanionn  De 
Valera,  L.L.  D.,  as  President.  The  following  Cabinet  was  elected  in  April,  1919:  Prime  Mi/iw/er— Eamonn 
De  Valera.  Minister  for 'Foreign  Affairs—Arthur  Griffith.  Associate  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs—Count 
Plunkett.  Minister  of  Finance — Miceal  MacCoilea.  Minister  of  Industries — Eoin  MacNeil.  Minister 
of  La^or— Countess  Markievicz.  Minister  of  Agriculture — Richard  Barton.  Departments  of  Education, 
Forestry  and  Fisheries  later  were  added. 
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BELGIUM. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Home  Affairs — Carton  de 
Wiart. 

Minister  of  Justice — Emile  Vandervelde. 

Minister  of  Railways — Mr.  Neujean. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Mr.  Jaspar. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Mr.  Anseele. 

Minister  of  Finance — Mr.  Theunis. 

Minister  of  Science  and  Art — Jules  Destree. 

Minister  of  War — Mr.  Deveze. 

Minister  of  Industry — Mr.  Wauters. 

Minister  of  Colonies — Louis  Franck. 

Minister  for  Devastated  Regions^Alois  van  de  Vyvere 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Mr.  Ruzette. 

CZEGHO-SLOVAKIA. 
Prime  Minister  and  Interior — Dr.  Jan  Cerny. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  Eduard  Ben^. 
Minister  of  Finance — Dr.  Karel  Englis. 
Minister  of  National  Defense — Gen.  Otaker  Husack 
Minister  of  Justice — Dr.  A.  Popelka. 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Foreign  Trade — 

Dr.  R.  Hotowetz. 
Minister  of  Agriculture — Dr.  V.  Brdlik. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Dr.  F.  Kovarik. 
Minister  of  Railroads — Dr.  Ing.  V.  Burger. 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs— T>t.  M.  Fatka. 
Mitiister  of  National  Education — Dr.  Josef  Susta. 
Minister  of  Food  Supply — Leopold  Prusa. 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare — Dr.  Josef  Gruber. 
Minister  of  Public  Health — Dr.  L.  Prochazka. 
Plenipotentiary  Minister  for  Slovakia — Dr.  Martin 

Micura. 

Minister  for  the   Unification  of  the  Laws — Dr.  V 
Fajnor. 

DENMARK. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance — Niels  Neergaard. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Harald  Scavenius. 

Minister  of  Defense — Klaus  Berntsen. 

Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs — I.  C.  Christensen. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — M.  N.  Slebsagef . 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Th.  Madsen-Mygdal. 

Minister  of  Justice — Svenning  Rytter. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — Sigurd  Berg. 

Minister  of  Education — Jac.  Appel. 

Minister  of  Commerce — Thyge  Rothe. 

FINLAND. 
Premier — Rafael  Erich . 
Foreign  Affairs — Rudolf  Holsti. 
Justice — O.  Hj.  Gran  felt. 
Interior — Albert  von  Hellens. 
War — B.  Jalander. 
Finance — J.  Vartiovaara. 
Agriculture — E.  Hahl. 
Education — Lauri  Ingman. 
Commerce — Hj.  Procope. 
Communicatoons — Magnus  Lavonius. 
Social  Affairs — V.  Joukabainen. 
Food—JS.,  V.  Vuokoskl. 

FRANCE. 

Premier    and    Minister   Foreign  Affairs— 'Georges 

Leygues. 
Minister  War — Andre  Lefevre. 
Minister  Marine — Landry. 
Minister  Justice — Gustavo  Lhopiteau. 
'Minister  Finance — Francois  Marsal. 
Minister  Interior — Steeg. 
M inister  Commerce — Isaac . 
Minister  Agriculture— Henri  Ricard. 
Minister  Public  Works — Letrocquer. 
Minister  Colonies — Albert  Sarraut. 
Minister  Public  Instruction — Andre  Honnorat, 
Minister  Labor  and  Social  Foresight — JaurdaUi. 
Minister  Social  Hygiene — J.  L.  Breton. 
Minister  Liberated  Regions — Ogier. 
Minister  of  Pensions — Maginot. 

GERMANY. 
Premier — Herr  Constantin  Fehrenbach. 
Interior — Herr  Koch. 
Foreign  Affairs—'Dr.  Walter  Simons. 
Financer—DT.  Wirth. 
Economics — Herr  Scholz. 
Treasury — Herr  von  Raumer. 
Posts  and  Telegraphs — Herr  Johann  Giesbert. 
Defense — Herr  Gessler. 
Food — Herr  Hermes. 
Communications — Gen.  Groener. 
Justice— K'dTl  Heinze. 


CHSEF  FOREIGN  CAB8NETS. 

(As  OS  November  15.  1920.) 


GREECE . 

Premier,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Justice 

George  Rha!!is. 
Minister  of  In^rior  an4  Ad  Interim  of  Communica- 
lions — M.  Baledrls. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  of  Food  Supplies — Nil;oIa& 

Kalogeropoulos. 
Minister  of  War — Demetrios  Gounaris. 
Minister    of  Education    and    Pensions — Theodore 

Zaimis. 

Minister  of  National  Economy  and  Agriculture-^ 

Petro  Mauromeghaelis. 
Minister  of  Marine — John  Rhallis. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — David 

Lloyd  George. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio — Sir  L.Worthington-Evana. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council — Arthur  J.  Balfour. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Austen  Chamberlain. 
Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Birkenhead . 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commom 

— A.  Bonar  Law.  - 
Secretary  for  Home  Affairs — Edward  Shortt. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — Earl  Curzon. 
Secretary  for  Colonies — Viscount  Milner. 
Secretary  for  War — Winston  S.  Churchill. 
Secretary  for  India — E.  S.  Montagu. 
President  Board  Trade — Sir  Robert  S.  Horne 
Minister  of  Labor — T.  J.  Macnamara. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Walter  Long. 
Minister  of  Transport — Sir  Eric  Geddes. 
President  Board  Agriculture — Lord  Lee. 
President  Board  Education — H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 
Secretary  for  Scotland — R.  TyTunro. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — ^ Viscount  French. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — Sir  Hamar  Greenwood. 
HOLLAND. 

Minister  Interior — Dr.  Ch.  J.  M.  Ruys  de  Beeren*^ 
brouck. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  H.  A.  van  Karnebeeic 
Minister  Navy — Lieut.  Gen.  W.  F.  Pop. 
Minister  Finan-ce — S.  de  Vries,  Cz. 
Minister  War — Lieut.  Gen.  W.  F.  Pop. 
Minister  Agriculture — H.  A.  Van  Ysselsteyn. 

ITALY. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior — Giovanni 
Giolitti. 

Minister  of  Foreign  AffUirs — Count  Carlo  Sforza. 
Minister  of  Colonies — Prof.  Luigi  Rossi. 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Culls — Prof.  Lulgi  Fera. 
Minister  of  Finances — Hon.  Francesco  Tedesco. 
Minister  of  the  Treasury — Hon.  Filippo  Meda. 
Minister  of  War — Hon.  Ivanhoe  Bonoml. 
Minister  of  the  Navy — Admiral  Giovanni  Sechl. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Prof.  Benedetto  Croce 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Hon.  Camillo  Peano. 
Minister  of  Agriculture — Hon.  Dr.  Giuseppe  Michell. 
Minister  of  Industry  and  ComTnerce — Prof.  Giulio 
Alessio. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraph — Hon.  Rosario  Pas- 

Qualino  Vassallo. 
Minister  of  Redeemed  Lands — Hon.  Dr.  Giovanni 

Rainer. 

Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Providence — ^Hon.  Arturo 
Labriola. 

JAPAN. 

Premier — Mr.  Takashi  Hara. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — Count  Yasuya  Uchida. 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs — Mr.  Takejiro  Tokonaml. 
Mitiister  of  the  Navy — Baron  Tomosaburo  Kato. 
Minister  of  Finance — ^Viscount  Korekiyo  Takahashl. 
Minister  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce — Baron  Tatsuo 

Yamamoto 
Minister  of  War — Baron  GilcW  Tanaka. 
Minister  of  Communication — Mr.  Utaro  Noda. 
Minister  of  Education — Mr.  Tokxlgoro  Nakahashl. 
Minister  of  Justice — Count  Enkichl  Ohki. 

NORWAY. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Justice — Halvorsen, 

Foreign  Affairs — Mlchelet. 

Finance — Hagerup  Bull. 

Public  Works — Middelthon. 

A  griculture — Jahren . 

Labor — Klingenberg . 

Provisions — Rye  Holmboe. 

Commerce — Meyer  Bruun. 

Defense — Wefring. 

Worship  and  Public  Instruction — Riddervold  Jensen. 
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POLAND. 

Premier — Vincent  Witos. 
Vice  Premier — Ignatius  Diiszynski. 
Minister  of  the  Interior — L-eopold  Skulski, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Prince  Eustachy  Sa- 
pieha. 

Minister  of  War — Lieut.  Gen.  Casimir  Sosnkowski. 
Minister  of  Finance — Ladislaus  Grabski. 
Minister  of  Justice — Stanislaus  Nowodworski. 
Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Education — Mathias 
Rataj. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Julius  Poniatowski. 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce — Dr.  Wieslaw 

.  Chrzanowski. 
Minister  of  Railroads — Dr.  Casimir  Bartel. 
Minister  of  Postal  and  Telegraph — Dr.  Ladislaus 
Steslowicz. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Gabriel  Narutowicz. 
Minister  of  Labor — Edward  Peplowski. 


Minister  of  Public  Health — Dr.  Witold  Chodzko. 
Minister  of  Aprovization — Stanislaus  Sliwinski. 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Art — Joiin  Heurich. 
Minister  of  the  Former  Province  of  Prussia — Ladislaus 
Kucliarski. 

SERBS,  GROATS  &  SLOVENES  (Kingdom  of) 

Premier — Dr.  Milenko  Vesnitch. 

Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  A.  Trumbiteh. 

Agriculture — Henry  Krizman. 

Finance — Dr.  V.  Veljkovitch. 

War  and  Navy — Branko  Jovanovitch. 

Commerce  and  Industries — Dr.  Moucilo  Nintchitch. 

SWEDEN. 
Prime  Minister — Baron  Louis  de  Geer. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Count  H.  Wranpitjl. 
Minister  Defense — Maj.  Gen.  Hammarskjold. 
Minister  Finance — H.  Tamm. 
Minister  Agriculture — Prof.  H.  Hansson. 


LAT!N-AMER1GAN  PREMIERS. 

There  are-,  strictly  speaking,  no  Pi-emiers  in  the  Latin-American  countries.  In  the  following  list  the  ch  ef 
member  ot  the  Cabinet  is  named  with  his  portfolio. 


Argentina — Domingo  E.  Salaberry  (Interior). 
Bolivia — Jose  M.  Escalier  (Foreign). 
Brazil — Alfredo  Pinto  (Interior  and  Ju>stice). 
Chile — Pedro  Garcia  do  la  Huert-a  (Interior). 
Colombia — Luis  Gaervo  Marquez  (Interior). 
Costa  Rica — -Alejandro  Alvarado  Quiros  (Foreign, 

Worship  and  Charities). 
Cuba — ^Pablo  Desvernine  (State). 
Ecuador — Delfln  B.  Trevino  (Interior  and  Public 

Works) . 

Guatemala — Luis  Pedro  Aguirre  (Foreign). 
Hayti — Justin  Barau  (Foreis^n  and  Justice). 


Honduras — Jose  Maria  Ochoa  Velasquez  (Interior 

and  Justice). 
Mexico — -Clodoveo  Valenzuela  (Interior) . 
Nicaragua — Dr.  Venancio  Montalvan  (Interior  and 

Police). 

Panama — 'Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  (Interior  and  Justice). 

Paraguay — Jose  Guggiari  (Interior), 

Peru — -German  Leguia  y  Martinez  (Interior  and 
Police),  President  of  the  Cabinet. 

Salvador — -Juan  F.  Paredes  (Foreign,  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Justice). 

Uruguay — Pedro  M.  Rios  (Interior). 

Venezuela — Ignacio  Andrade  (Interior). 


UNITED  STATES  STEAMBOAT   INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

(By  George  Uhler,  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  tiiat  Bureau  of  United  States  Department  Commerce.) 

The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  14,  1903,  was  transferred  from 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  transfer  went  into  effect  .July  1,  1U03. 
The  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  George  Uhler,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  yeat  ended  June  30,  1920:  Number  of  annual  certificates  ot  inspection 
issued  to  domestic  steam,  motor  vessels  and  barges,  7,736;  number  of  certificates  issued  to  foreign  steamers, 
315;  total  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  domestic  and  foreign,  8,051.  increase  in 
number  of  certificates  to  domestic  vessels  from  previous  year,  602;  increase  in  number  of  certificates  to 
foreign  vessels  from  previous  year,  42;  increase  in  number  of  certificates  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  from  previous 
year,  644.  Gross  tonnage  of  domestic  vessels,  all  kinds  inspected,  12,741,807;  increase  over  previous  year, 
3,612,896  Gross  tonnage  of  foreign  steamers  inspected,  2,879,592;  increase  from  previous  year,  446,337. 
Number  of  officers'  licenses  issued,  33,614.  Increase  in  number  of  officers'  licenses  issed  from  previous 
year,  5,545.  Number  of  new  life  preservers  inspected,  226.110,  of  which  number  3,009  were  rejected.  In- 
crease in  number  of  new  life  preservers  inspected  over  previous  year,  209,227.  Increase  in  number  of  life 
preservers  rejected  over  previous  year,  5,302.  Number  of  marine  boiler  plates  inspected  at  the  mills  by 
assistant  inspectors,  5,733. 


Causes. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Causes. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Fire  

1 
74 
17 
11 
68 
152 

2 
87 
16 
42 

Collision  

470 

Number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  192,  a  decrease  of  2  over  previous  year.  Decrease  in 
number  of  lives  lost  over  previous  year,  73.  During  the  year  368,870,327  passengers  were  carried  on  steam 
vesseLs  that  are  required  by  law  to  report  tne  number  of  passengerg-^rried.  Dividing  this  number  by  42, 
the  total  number  of  passengers  lost  shows  that  8,782,626  passengers  were  carried  for  each  passenger  lost. 
Number  of  lives  directly  saved  by  means  of  life-saving  appliances  required  by  law,  911. 


WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  GOLD. 


Years. 


World's 
Output. 


In.  Consum. 
Eur.&Amer. 


India's 
Absorp . 


Egypt's 
Absorp , 


Bal.  Avail.  Aggreg.  Stock 
as  Money.   Money  Doc.  3^1 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


£95,900,000 
94,700,000 
90,400,000 
96,400,000 
93,500,000 
86,300,000 
78,200,000 
72.000.000 


£25,600,000 
27.300,000 
21,000,000 
17,000,000 
18,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
22,000,000 


£25,200,000 
18.000,000 
7,600,000 
1,700,000 
11,100,000 
19,000,000 
—  1,600,000 
19,400,000 


£4,200,000 
—1,400,000 
—5,000,000 
—800,000 


£40,900,000 
50,800,000 
66,800,000 
78,500,000: 
64,400,000 
51,300,000 
63.800,000 
30,600,000 


£1,546,000,000 
1,596,000,000 
1,663,000,000 
1,742.000,000 
1,806,000,000 
1,857.000,000 
1,921,000,000 
1,952,000,000 
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CHIEF  POLITICAlu  ASSASSINATIONS  SINCE  1865. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 

April  14,  1865;  died  April  15.  1865. 
Michael,  Prince  of  Serbia.  June  10,  1868. 
Prim,  Marshal  of  Spain,  December  28,  1870. 
Richard,   Earl  of   Mayo,   Governor- General  of 

India,  February  8,  1872. 
Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  June  4,  1876. 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  March  13,  1881. 
Jamea  A.  Garfteld,  President  of  the  United  States, 

July  2,  1881;  died  September  19,  1881;  Guiteat 

hanged,  June  30,  1882. 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Octobei 

28,  1893. 

Marie  Francois  Sadl-Carnot,  President  of  France, 

June  24,  1894. 
Stanislaus  Stambouloff,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  July 

25  1895. 

Nasr-ed-Dln,  Shah  of  Persia,  May  1.  1896. 

Canovas  Del  Castillo,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
August  8,  1897. 

Juan  Idlarte  Borda,  President  of  Uruguay, 
August  25,  1897. 

Jose  Maria  Reyna  Barrios,  President  of  Guate- 
mala, February  18,  1898. 

Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  September  10,  1898. 

General  Ulisses  Heureuax,  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  July  26.  1899.- 

William  Goebel,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  January  30, 
1900. 

Humbert.  King  of  Italy.  July  29.  1900. 

William    McKInley,    President   of   the  United 

States,  September  6,  1901;  died  September  14, 

1901;  Leon  Czolgosz  executed,  October  29,  1901. 
Alexander,  King  of  Serbia,  and  his  wife.  Queen 

Draga,  June  11.  1903. 
Bobrlkolf,  Gov.-General  of  Finland,  June  16,  190i. 
Von  Plehve,  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

July  28,  1904. 
Soisalon  Soininen,  Procurator-General  of  Finland, 

February  6,  1905. 
Delyannis,  Grecian  Premier,  June  13,  1905. 
Major-Gen.  Count  Shuvaloff,  Russia,  July  11,  1905. 
Ex-Governor  Frank  Steunenberg,  Idaho,  December 

30,  1905. 

Serglus,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  February  17, 1905. 
Gen.  Count  Alexis  Ignatieff,  Russia,  August  26,  1906. 
Gen.  Pavlov,  St.  Petersburg,  January  9,  1907. 
Premier  Mirza  Ah  Hzam,  Persia,  August  31,  1907. 
Carlos,  King  of  Portugal,  February  1,  1998. 


Louis  Philippe,  Crown  Prince  ol  Portugal,  Febru 
ary  1,  1908. 

Prince  I  J  o  of  Japan,  October  26,  1909. 

Premier  Pasha  Ghall,  Egypt,  February  21,  1910. 

Peter  Arcadowltcii  Stoiypln,  Premier  of  Russia, 
September  14,  1911. 

Ramon  Caceres,  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, November  19,  1911. 

Jose  Canalejas,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1912. 

Nazlm  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of  War.  January 
23,  1913. 

Manuel  E.  Araujo,  Premier  of  Salvador,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1913. 

Francisco  I.  Madero,  President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1913. 

Jose  Pino  Suarez,  Vice-President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1913. 

George,  King  of  Greece,  March  18,  1913. 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  his  wife.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  Duchess 
of  Hohenberg,  June  28.  1914. 

Jean  L.  Jaures.  French  Socialist  leader,  July  31, 1914. 

Guillaume  Sam.  President  of  Hayti.  July  28.  1915. 

General  Chen  Chi-Nei.  of  Chinese  revolutionary 
party.  May  19,  1916. 

General  Count  von  Mirbach,  German  Ambassadoi' 
to  Russia,  at  Moscow,  July  5.  1918. 

Czar  of  Russia  and  family,  July,  1918. 

German  Field  Marshal  von  Eichhorn,  in  the  Ukraine, 
July  31,  1918 

Count  Karl  Sturgkh,  Austrian  Premier,  at  Vienna, 
October  21,  1918. 

Count  Stephen  Tisza,  ex-Pres.  Hung.  Privy  Council, 
at  Budapest,  November,  1918. 

Sidonio  Paes,  President  of  Portugal,  December  14, 
1918. 

Habibullah  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  at  Lagh- 

man,  February  20,  1919. 
Kurt  Eisner,  Bavarian  Premier,  at  Munich,  February 

21,  1919. 

War  Minister  Neuring,  at  Dresden.  Saxony,  Apry 
12,  1919. 

Hugo  Haase,  Pres.  Ger.  Soo.  Party,  at  Berlin, 

October  8,  1919. 
Gen.  Venustiana  Carranza,  President  of  Mexico,  at 

Tlaxcaltenango,  May  20.  1920. 
Essad  Pasha,  Albanian  leader,  at  Paris,  June  13, 1920. 
Droubi  Pasha,  Syrian  Premier,  near  Haifa,  August 

20,  1920. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  COVERNMENTAL  ROSTER. 

(Compiled  for  the  Almanac  by  the  Domhiion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada.) 
Seat  of  Goverjtment — Ottawa. 
QBvernor-General--n\ikQ  of  Devonshire,  K.  G„  G.  C.  M.  G.,  G.  C.  V.  O.    Salary  $50,000. 

Cabinet. 

TSF salary  oTeach  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  holding  a  portfolio  is  $10,000  per  annum,  except 
the  Premier,  who  receives  $15,000.    The  leader  of  the  Opposition  receives  $10,000. 


Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs — {First  Min- 
ister) Right  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  E.  Foster. 

Minister  of  Finance — Hoji.  Sir  Henry  L.  Drayton. 

Minister  of  Jtistice — Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty. 

Minister  of  Labor — Hon.  Gideon  Robertson. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — Hon.  J.  D.  Reld. 

Minister  of  Soldiers'  CivU  Re-establishment — Hon. 
Sir  James  A.  Lougheed. 

Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  (Acting) — Right  Hon. 
Arthur  L.  Sifton. 

Postmaster-General — Hon.  P.  E.  Blondin. 


Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister  of  Mines — ^"floD. 

Sir  James  A.  Lougheed. 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Minister  of  tht 

Naval  SerHce — Hon.  C.  O.  Ballantyne. 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue — Hon.  R. 

W.  Wigmore. 
Minister  of  Immigration,  Colonization  and  Health,  and 

President  of  the  Privy  Council — Hon.  J.  A.  Calder. 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense — Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie. 
Minister  of  Agriculture — Hon.  Simon  F.  Tolraie. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy, 

Edgar  K.  Spinney,  Member  of  the  King's  Privy 

Council,  Without  Portfolio. 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

Ontario,  L.  H.  Clarke,  Nov.  27,  1919.  Quebec,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Oct.  21,  1918. 
New  Brunswick,  William  Pugsley,  Nov.  16,  1917.  Nova  Scotia,  McCullum  Grant,  Nov.  29,  1916.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Col.  E.  G.  Prior,  Dec.  9,  1919.  Prince  Edward  Island.  Murdoch  McKinnon,  Sept.  3,  1919. 
Manitoba,  Sir  James  Albert  Manning  Aiklns,  Aug.  3,  1916.  Alberta,  Robert  George  Brett,  Oct.  6,  1915. 
Saskatchewan,  Richard  Stuart  Lake,  Oct.  6,  1915. 

The  Senate  (Dominion  Parliament)  is  composed  of  96  members.  The  Speaker's  salary  is  $6,000.  Each 
Senator  receives  a  sessional  indemnity  of  $4,000.  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  235  members. 
The  Speaker  receives  a  salary  of  $6,000.    Each  member  of  the  House  receives  a  sessional  indemnity  of  $4,000 

High  Commissioner  in  London^  England,  Sir  George  H.  Perley. 

Premier  of  Ontario — Ern^t  Charles  Drury,  of  Barrie. 

Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party — Hon.  William  Lyon  MacKenzle  King. 


Rulers  of  the  World. 
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RULERS  OF   THE  WORLD. 

The  date  of  birth,  when  known,  is  ia  parentheses. 


AT&yssinia. . . 
Afghanistan . 
Albania  


A^nam . 

Argentina   . . 

Armenian  Republic . 

Australia  

AustT  ia  

Azerbaijan  


Belgium , 

Bhutan  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Bulgaria  

Cambodia  

Canada  

Chile  

China  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Czecho-Slo  vakia . 

Denmark  

Dominica  

Ecuador  

Egypt  

Esthonia  

Finland  

France  


Georgia  

Germany  

Greece  

Guatemala  

Hayti  

Hedjaz  

Honduras  

Hungary  

India  (British)  

Italy  

Japan  

Jugo-Slavia — (See  Serbs,  Cr 

Korea  (Chosen)  

Latvia  

Liberia  

Liechtenstein  

Lithuania  

Luxemburg  

Mexico  

Monaco  

Montenegro  

Morocco  

Nepal  

Netherlands  

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand  : . 

Nicaragua  

Norway  

Oman  

Panama  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Poland  

Portugal  

Prussia  

Rome,  See  and  Church  

Roumania  

Russia  

Salvador  

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 

Kingdom  of.  

Siam  

South  Africa,  Union  of  

Spain  

Sweden.  

Switzerland  

Tunis  

Turkey  

Ukrainia  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Zanzibar   


Name  of  Ruler,  Etc. 


Waizeru  Zauditu  (1876),  Empress,  daughter  of  Menelik. 
Amanullah  Khan  (1892),  Amir,  son  of  HablbuUah  


Khai-Dinh,  King  (French  protectorate) ...... 

Hipolito  Irigoyen,  President;  term,  six  years. 


Lord  H.  W.  Forster,  Governor-General  

Dr;  Richard  Weiss  Kirchner,  President,  National  Assembly. 


Albert  (1875),  King,  nephew  of  Leopold*!!  

Ugyen  Wangchuk,  Maharajah  

— ■  ■  ■ — ■ —  ,  President:  term,  four  years  

Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa  (1885),  President;  term,  four  years  

Boris  III.  (1894),  Czar,  son  of  Ferdinand.  

3i30wath,  King  (French  protectorate)  

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor-General   .'. 

Arturo  Alessandri,  President;  term,  Ave  years   . 

Hsu-Shi-Chang  (1853) ,  President  

Don  Marco  F.  Suarez;  term,  four  years.  

Julio  Acosta,'  President;  term,  four  years.  

Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  President;  term,  four  years  

Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  (1850),  President.  '. . 

Christian  X.  (1870),  King,  son  of  Frederik  VIII   .'. 

Dr.  Francisco  Henriquez  y  Caravajal,  President;  term,  six  years. . . . 

Dr.  Jose  L.  Tamayo,  President;  term,  four  years  

Fuad  I.  (1868),  Sultan   .  . 

Aug.  Rei,  President  

Prof.  K.  J.  Sliahlberg  (1865),  President;  term  six  years  . 

Alexandre  Millerand  (1859).    He  succeeded  Paul  Deschanel  (1856), 

elected  and  resigned;  President;  term,  seven  years  

N.  Jordania,  President  

Friedrich  Ebert  (1870),  President;  term,  seven  years .  .  

On  Dec.  5,  1920,  Greece  voted  to  recall  King  Constantine  

Don  Carlos  Herrera,  President;  term,  six  years   . 

Philippe  S.  Dartiguenave,  President;  term,  four  years  

Husein  ibn  All,  King  (Emir)  

Gen.  R.  L.  Gutierrez,  President;  term,  four^^ears  

Adm'l  Nich.  von  Horthy,  Regent  

Lord  Chelmsford  (1868),  Viceroy  

Victor  Emmanuel  III.  (1869),  King,  son  of  Humbert  I  

Yoshihito  (Harunomia)  (1879),  Mikado  (Emperor)  

oats,  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom  of). 

Governed  by  Japan,  through  a  Governor-General  

K.  Ulmanis,  Premier  

xi.  D.  B.  King,  President;  term,  four  years  

John  II.  (1840),  Prince  

A.  Smetona,  President  

Charlotte  (1896),  Grand  Duchess  

Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon,  President;  term,  four  years  

Albert  (1848),  Prince,  son  of  Charles  III  

Nicholas  I.  (1841),  King  

Mulai  Yusef,  Sultan,  son  of  Mulal-Hassan  

Tribhubana  Bir  Bikram  (1906),  Shah  '  

Wilhelmina  (1880),  Queen,  daughter  of  William  III  

Sir  C.  A.  Harris,  Governor;  M.  P.  Cnshin,  Prime  Minister  

Earl  of  Liverpool,  Governor-General;  W.  F.  Massey,  Premier  

Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorra,  President;  term,  four  years   . . 

Haakon  VII.  (1872),  King,  son  of  Frederik  VIII.  of  Denmark  

Sey vid  Tairaur,  Sultan,  son  of  Sey vid  Feysil  

Dr,  Belisario  Porras,  President;  term,  four  years   .  .  . 

Dr.  Manuel  Gondra,  President;  X^rm,  four  years  

Ahmed  Mirza  (1898),  Sultan  (Shah),  son  of  Mohammed  All  

Augusto  B.  Leguia,  President;  term,  four  years  

Joseph  Pilsudski  (1867),  President  

Dr.  Antonio  J.  d' Almeida  (1865)  President;  term,  four  years  

Herr  Braun,  Premier  

Benedict  XV.  (1854),  Pope   . 

Ferdinand  I.  (1865),  King,  nephew  of  late  King  Carol  

Governed  by  a  Soviet  Cabinet,  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky  

Jorge  Melendez,  President;  term,  four  years  '.  


Alexander,  son  of  King  Peter  (regency)  

Chao  Fa  Maha  Vajiravudh  (1881),  King,  son  of  Chulalongkorn  I .. 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  Governor-General  

Alfonso  XIII.  (1886),  King,  son  of  Alfonso  XII  t  

Gustaf  V.  (1858),  King,  son  of  Oscar  II  

,  President;  term,  one  year . 


Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Nasr  (1855),  Bey,  son  of  Mohammed  Pasha.  . 

Mohammed  VI,  (1861),  Sultan,^Bon  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  

Simon  Petlura,  Premier ,  

Ge^ge  V.  (1865),  King,  and  Emperor  (of  India),  son  of  Edward  VII 

WDodrow  Wilson  (1856),  President;  term,  four  years  

Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  President;  term,  four  years  

Gen,  Juan  V,  Gome^,  President;  term,  seven  years  

Sevyid  Khalifabin  Harub  (1H7 9),  SUUan  


1917 
1919 


1916 
1916 


1920 


1909 
1907 


1919 
1918 
1904 
1916 
1920 
1918 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1918 
1912 
1916 
1920 
1917 
1919 
1919 

1920 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1915 
1913 
1920 
1920 
1916 
1900 
1912 


1920 
1920 
1858 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1889 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1890 

i9i5 
1916 
1905 
1913 
1920 
1920 
1909 
1919 

i9i9 
1920 
1914 
1914 
1918 
1919 

1919 
1910 
1920 
1886 
1907 
1920 
1906 
1918 
1920 
1910 
1917 
1919 
1915 
1911 


Borneo,  Ceylon,  Beluchistan,  the  Federated  Malay  Siatijs,  Madagascar,  and  many  other  countries 
formerly  indepe.^dent,  are  now  governed  by  other  great  powers,  "and  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 
Danzig  is  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  the.  cases  of  Presidents  the  date  of  accession  ia  that  of  the  beginning  of  their  present  terms. 
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UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTORS. 


J 


District. 


Collector. 


Address. 


District. 


Collector, 


Address, 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

1st  California.. 
f)th  California. 

Colorado  

Connecticut.  . 

Delaware  

Uist.  of  Col . . . 

Florida  

Georgia.  

Hawaii. ...... 

Idaho  

1st  lUtaois. . . . 
sth  Illinois. . . . 
Indiana ...... 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky .... 

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 
1st  Michigan. . 
4th  Michigan . . 
Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi .... 
1st  Missouri... 
6th  Missouri . . 

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  


John  D.  McNeel  

David  J.  Williams  

Alfred  Franklin ....... 

Jack  Walker  

Justus  S.  Warden  

John  P.  Carter  

Mark  A.  Skinner  

James  J.  Walsh. .  

Henry  T.  Graham  

Joshua  W.  Miles. ...... 

James  M.  Cathcart.  . . . 

Aaron  O.  Blalock  

Howard  Hathway  

Lewis  Williams  

Harry  W.  Mager  

John  L.  Pickering. . . . . . 

Wm.  L.Elder...  

Louis  Murphy  

Wm.  H.  L.  Pepperell. . . 

Elwood  Hamilton  

Rufus  W.  Fontenot. . . . 

Leon  O.  Tebbetts  

Joshua  W.  Miles  

John  J.  Mitchell  

John  A.  Grogan  

Emanuel  J.  Doyle  

Edward  J.  Lynch  

Geo.  L.  Donald  

George  H.  Moore  

George  F.  Crutchley . . . 

James  A.  Walsh  

George  L.  Loomis  

Wm.  A.  Kelly  


Birmingham. 

Tacoma. 

Phoenix. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles. 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Wilmington. 

Baltimore. 

Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 

Chica-go. 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Dubuque. 

Wichita. 

Louisville. 

New  Orleans 

Augusta. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Detroit. 

Grand  Rapids 

St.  Paul. 

Jackson. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Helena. 

Omaha. 

Reno. 


N.  Hampshire 
1st  New  Jersey 
5th  New  Jersey 
New  Mexico .  . 
1st  New  York . 
2d  New  York . . 
14th  New  York 
21st  New  York 
28th  New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

1st  Ohio  

10th  Ohio  

11th  Ohio  

18th  Ohio.  

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon  

1st  Perm  

12th  Perm  

23d  Penn  

Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee .... 

1st  Texas  

2d  Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming  


Seth  W.  Jones  

Samuel  Iredell  

Charles  V.  Duffy.,.,., 
James  A.  Hall, ....... 

Bertram  Gardner  

Wm.  H.  Edwards  , 

Roscoe  Irwin  

Neal  Brewster  , 

Vincent  H.  Riordan .  . 
Josiah  W.  Bailey. 


William  E.  Byerly.., .. 
Stepnen  W .  McGrath .  . 

PYank  B.  Nilee  

Beriah  E.  Williamson . . 

Harry  H.Weiss  

Hubert  L.  Bolen. ...... 

Milton  A.  Miller. ...... 

Ephralm  Lederer  

Fred  C.  Kirkendall  

Clement  C.  Lewellyn . . . 
Geo.  F.  O'Shaunessy. .  . 
Duncan  C.  Hayward> . . 

James  W.  Mee  

Edward  B.  Craig.  

Ed.  A.  Christian  

Scott  Reed  

David  G.  Dunbar. .  . . . 

James  E.  Kennedy  

Richard  C.  L.  Moncure. 
David  J.  Williams . . . . . 

Samuel  A.  Hays.  

Burt  Williams  , . . 

Leslie  A.  Miller  


Portsmouth, 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Albuquerque. 

Brooklyn. 

New  York. 

Albany. 

Syracuse, 

Buffalo. 

Ralelgn. 

Fargo. 

Cincinnati, 

Toledo. 

Columbus, 

Cleveland, 

Oklahoma. 

Portland. 

Philadelphia, 

Scran  ton. 

Pittsburgh. 

Providence. 

Columbia. 

Aberdeen, 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Dallas. 

SaltLakeCitJ 

Burlington. 

Richmond. 

Tacoma. 

Parkersburg. 

Milwaukee. 

Cheyenne. 


FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

This  board  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  United  Stares 
Commissioner  of  Education,  James  P.  Munroe,  Calvin  F.  Mcintosh,  and  Arthur  E,  Holder.  Director, 
Uel  W.  Lamkin.  Assistant  Director  for  Vocational  Education — Layton  S.  Hawkins.  Assistant  Director 
for  Vocational  Rehabilitation — R.  T.  Fisher.  Assistant  Director  for  Industrial  Reliabilitation — Lewis  H. 
Carrls.    Secretary  of  Board — E.  Jos.  Aronofl.    Headquarters,  Washington,  D,  C. 

DISTRICT  VOCATIONAL  OFFICES. 


District  No.  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  OflQce,  Boston, 

Mass.   Branch  office,  Portland,  Me. 
District  No.  2 — Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 

Jersey.  OflQce,  New  York  City. 
District  No.  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Office, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branch  office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
District  No.  4 — District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.    Office,  Baltimore, 

Md.  Branch  offices,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Baltimore,  Md. 
District  No.  5 — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee.  OflQce,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

District  No.  6 — Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Office,  New  Orleans,  La. 
District  No.  7 — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  OflQce, 

Cincinnati,  O.  Branch  office,  Cleveland,  O. 


District  No.  8 — Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

Office,  Chicago,  111.  Branch  office,  Detroit,  Mich. 
District   No.   9 — Iowa,    Nebraska,    Kansas,  and 

Missouri.  OflQce,  St.  Louis;  Branch  oflQce,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

District    No.  10 — Minnesota,    Montana,  North 

Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  OflQce,  Minneapolis. 
District  No.  11 — Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

and  Utah.   OflQce,  Denver,  Col. 
District  No.  12 — California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

OflQce,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
District  No.  13 — Idaho,  Oregon,  and  WaSiilngton. 

OflQce,  Seattle,  Wash.  _ 
District  No.  14 — Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas* 

OflQcfc,  Dallas,  lex. 
Outside  Continental  United  States — Assistant  Direo* 

tor  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington, 

D.  C. 


POSTMASTERS  OF  PRINCIPAL 

New  York,  Thomas  G.  Patten,  1917. 
Chicago,  lU^  William  B.  Carliie,  1917. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Walter  C.  Burton,  1916. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Colin  M.  Selph,  1913. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Roland  M.  Baker,  1920, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Sherlock  Swann,  1913. 
Ran  Francisco,  Cal.,  Charles  W.  Fay,  1913. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Joel  C.  Clore,  1916. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  William  J.  Murphy,  1914. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Raymond  Bissell.  1920. 
rtttsburgh.  Pa.,  Alexander  S.  Guffey,  1916. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Merritt  O.  Chance,  1915. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Wm.  J.  Nagel,  1913. 
XJilwaukee,  Wis.,  Frank  B.  Schutz,  1914. 
>iewark,  N.  J.,  John  F.  Sinnott  jr.  (Acting). 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Edward  A.  Purdy,  1914. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Matt  Ely,  1915. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  E.  T.  Sehmitt,  1913. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Herbert  S.  Daniels  (Acting). 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  George  C.  Stand,  1917. 
r^t.  Paul,  Minn.,  Otto  N.  Raths,  1915. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Edward  F.  Carroll,  1917. 
i:>enver.  Col.,  Benj.  F.  Stapleton,  1915. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  R.  E.Springsteen,  1913. 
Albany,  N.  Y..  William  H.  Murray,  1914. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Samuel  A.  Kinnear,  1914. 


CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  John  J.  Kesel,  1913. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  James  F.  Healy,  1918. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Geo.  W.  Latlirop,  1920. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Hay  T.  Thornton,  1914. 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  Philip  Troup,  1914. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Chas.  M.  McCabe.  1920. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  John  J.  Durkin,  1915. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  James  H.  Hoar,  1916. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  W.  Metcalf  jr..  1914. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Forrest  L.  May,  1913- 
Ti-oy,  N.  Y.,  James  H.  Burns,  1914. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Charles  E.  Hogadone,  1914. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Charles  N.  Seltzihger,  1913. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Harry  M.  Knight,  1913. 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  E.  F.  Hooper,  1914. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Edmund  S.  Higgins.  1913. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Geo.  C.  Rogers  (Acting)  • 
Wilmington,  Del.,  James  J.  English,  1913. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Charles  Janvier,  1916. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Baylis  Steele,  1916. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  John  A.  Thornton,  1913, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jos.  M.  Poulnot,  1913. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Edgar  Battle,  1913. 
Portland,  Oire.,  John  M.  Jones,  1920. 
Akron,  Ohio,  vacancy. 
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COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS  AT  PRINCIPAL  U.  S.  PLACES  OF  ENTRY. 


Port. 


Portland,  Me  

St.  Albans.  Vt  

Boston,  Mass. . . .  . . 

Providence.  R.  1  

Bridgeport.  Ct  

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. , 
Rocbester,  N.  Y .  , . . 

Buffalo.  N.  Y  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Philadelphia,  Pa  .  .  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  

.  Baltimore,  Md  

Norfolk,  Va  

Wilmington,  N.  C. . . 

Charleston,  S.  O  

Savannah,  Ga  

Mobile,  Ala  

New  Orleans,  La. . . . 

Port  Arthur,  Tex  

Galveston,  Tex  

El  Paso.  Tex  

San  Antonio  Tex. . . 

Nogales,  Ariz  

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . . . 
San  Diego,  Cal  


Name  of  Collector.  Salary 


Charles  M  Sleeper... 
Herbert  C.  Comings.  . 

Edmund  Billings  

F.  E  Fitzsiramons  

James  L  McGovern. . 

Henry  Holland  

John  Pallace  

G  G.  Davidson,  Jr. . . 
Byron  R  Newton. .  . . 

Wm.  H  Berry  

Geo.  H.  Rowley  

William  P  Ryan  

Norman  R  Hamilton. 

J  as  H.  Cowan  

F.  C.  Peters  

David  C.  Barrow,  Jr. . 
Jos,  H,  Lyons. ....... 

Murphy  J.  Foster,  .  . , 

Robert  E.  Latimer  

Fred  C.  Pabst  

W.  W.  Carpenter  

Thos.  A.  Coleman  

Charles  E.  Hardy  

John  B.  Elliott  

C.  D.  Sprigg  


$5,000 
5.000 
8.000 
4,500 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
6,000 

12,000 
8,000 
4.500 
7,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2.500 
3,000 
3,500 
7,000 
3.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3.500 
5,000 
5,000 


PORT. 


San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

T9,mpa,  Fla  

Portland,  Ore  

Seattle,  Wash  

JUneau,  Alaska  

Honolulu,  Hawaii. . . 
Great  Falls.  Mont. .  . 
Pembina,  N.  Dak.  .  . 

Duluth,  Minn.  .  

Minneapolis  and  St. 

Paul,  Minn  

Milwaukee,  Wis.  .  .  , 

Detroit,  Mich  

Chicago,  111  

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  .  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio .  ,  . . 

Louisville,  Ky  

Memphis,  Tenn  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Des  Moines,  Iowa . . 

Omaha,  Neb  

Denver,  Col  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Juan.  Porto  Rico 
St.  Thomas,  Vir,  Isl.. 


Name  of  Collector.  Salary 


J.  O.  Davis  

James  F.  C.  Griggs. .  .  . 

Will  Moore  

Roscoe  M.  Drumheller, 

John  W.  Troy  

M.  A.  Franklin  

A.J.  King  

Alex  Morrison  

Harris  Bennett  


Harry  A.  Lund  

O.  A.  La  Budde  

Richard  I.  Lawson  

Wm.H.- Clare  

Jas.  H.  Fry  

W.  Burr  Gongwer  

Presley  S.  Ray  

George  P.  Woollen  

Fountain  Rothwell .  .  .  , 
Christian  A.  Niemeyer. 
Charles  W.  McCune.  . . 

T.  H.  Tulley  

EstelleV.  Collier  

Hayden  L.  Moore  

E.  D.  Boardman  


$7,000 
6,000 
4,500 
6,000 
4.000 
5,000 
3,500 
3,500 
4,000 

4,000 
4,500 
6,000 
7,000 
4,000 
6,000 
3,500 
3,500 
6,000 
3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
2,500 
5.000 
2,440 


SURVEYORS  OF  CUSTOMS  AT  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS. 


Portland,  Me..  Wm  M  Ingrahara,  $4,500. 
Boston,  Mass.,  J.  A.  Maynard,  $5,000. 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y-.,  Thomas  E.  Rush,  $8,000. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Chas  R  Kurtz.  $5,000. 


Baltimore,  Md..  Guy  W.  Steele,  $4,500. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  John  Marks,  $3,500. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  John  S.  Irby,  $5,000. 


Boston,  Mass..  John  B.  Nash,  $5,000. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  H.  Otto/\Vittpenn.  $8,000. 
Chicago,  111.,  Frank  J.  Wafsh,  $5,000. 
New  Orleans,  D.  W  Newim.  $5,000. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  Mitchell  Digges,  $5,000. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  James  H.  Barry,  $5,000. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lot  W.  Reiff.  $5,000. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD. 

(As  of  Nov.  20,  1920.3 

Ex-officio  Members — David  F.  Houston.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Chairman;  John  Skelton  Williams,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Members — W,  P.  G.  Handing.  Governor;  Edmund  Piatt,  Vice  Governor;  Adolph  O. 
Miller,  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  D  C.  Wills.  ^  . 

Walter  S.  Logan.  General  Counsel;  W.  T.  Chapman,  Secretary;  R.  G.  Emerson,  Assistant  Secretary; 
*^W.  M  Imlay.  Fiscal  Agent;  J.  F.  Herson,  Chief  Division  of  Examination  and  Chief  Federal  Reserve  Ex- 
aminer; J.  E.  Crane,  Acting  Director^  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange;  W.  W.  Hoxton,  Executive  Secretary; 
H.  Parker  Willis,  Director  Division  ol  Analysis  and  Research;  M.  Jacobson,  Statistician;  E.  L.  Smead,  Chief 
Division  of  Reports  and  Statistics. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF         S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 


Namk. 


Jonathan  Williams. 
Jonathan  Williams. 

Joseph  G.  Swift  

Alden  Partridge  

Sylvanus  Thayer. . . 
Rene  E.  DeRussy, . 
Richard  Delafield . . 
Henry  Brewerton. . 

Robert  E.  Lee  

John  G.  Barnard. . . 
Richard  Delafield .... 
Peter  G,  T.  Beauregard 

Richard  Delafield  

Alexander  H.  Bowman 
Zealous  B.  Tower.  .... 


Term  of  Service. 


From 


April  15. 
April  19, 
July  31. 
Jan.  3, 
July  28. 
July  1. 
Sept.  1, 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  1, 
Mar,  31c 
Sept.  8. 
Jan.  23, 
Jan.  28, 
Mar.  1, 
July  8, 


1802 
1805 
1812 
1815 
1817 
1833 
1838 
1845 
1852 
1855 
1855 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1854 


To 


June  20, 
July  31. 
Mar.  24. 
July  28. 
July  1. 
Sept.  L 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  1. 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  8, 
Jan.  23. 
Jan.  28. 
Mar.  1. 
July  8; 
Sept.  8, 


1803 
1812 
1814 
1817 
1833 
1838 
1845 
1852 
1855 
1856 
1881 
1861 
1861 
1864 
1864 


Name. 


George  W.  Cullum.  . . , 
Thomas  G,  Pitcher. . . , 
Thomas  H.  Ruger. ... 

John  M.  Schofield  

Oliver  O.  Howard. . . . 

Wesley  Merritt  

John  G.  Parke  

John  M.  Wilson  

Oswald  H.  Ernst  

Albert  L,  Mills  

Hugh  L.  Scotu  

Thomas  H.  Barry. . . . 
Clarence  P.  Townsley. 

John  Biddle  

Samuel  E.  Tillman.  .  . 


Term  of  Service. 


From 


Sept.  8, 
Aug.  28, 
Sept.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
.fen.  21, 
Sept.  1, 
Aug.  28, 
Aug,  26, 
Mar.  31, 
Aug.  22, 
Aug.  31, 
Aug,  31, 
Aug.  31, 
July  1, 
June  13, 


1864 
1866 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1882 
1887 
1889 
1893 
1898 
1906 
1910 
1912 
1916 
1917 


To 


Aug.  28, 
Sept.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Jan.  21, 
Sept.  1, 
July  1, 
June  24, 
Mar.  31, 
Aug.  21, 
Aug.  31, 
Aug.  31, 
Aug.  31, 
June  30, 
May  31, 


1866 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1882 
1887 
1889 
1893 
1898 
1906 
1910 
1912 
1916 
1917 


Note. — ^The  selection  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Military  Academy  was  confined  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers from  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  March  16,  1802,  till  the  passage  of  the  law  of  July  13,  1866, 
Which  opened  it  to  the  entire  Army.  By  the  Act  of  June  12, 1858  the  local  rank  of  Colonel  was  conferred  upon 
the  Superintendent. 

Major  Williams  resigned  June  20.1803.  on  a  point  of  command,  and  pending  its  settlement  until  April 
19,  1805,  when  he  again  returned  to  service  as  Chief  Engineer,  no  permanent  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy/was  appointed,  the  command  devolving  upon  the  senior  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  present 
for  duty. 

Bvt.  Major  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  by  order  of  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
relieved  Col.  Delafield,  Jan.  23,  1861,  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Military  Academy,  but  was  himself 
displaced  five  days  later,  Jan.  28  1861,  by  direction  of  the  succeeding  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph  Holt,  the 
command  again  devolving  upon  Col.  Delafield. 
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Railroad  and  Public  Service  Commissioners. 


RAILROAD  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 
Edgar  E.  Clark,  Chairman,  1921.    Commissioners — Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  1921;  Henry  J.  Ford,  Robert 
W.  Wooley.  1920;  Henry  C.  Hall,  1921;  Charles  C.  McChord,  1922;  B.  H.  Meyer.  1924;  Joseph  B.  EastmaD, 
1922;  Winthrop  M.  Daniels,  1923;  M.  W.  Potter.  George  B.  McGinty,  Secretary. 

NEVADA 


ALABAMA  Public  Service  Commission — Sam  P. 

Kennedy,  President;  B.  H.  Cooper,  S.  P.  Gaillard; 

Atticus  Mullin,  Secretary. 
ARIZONA  Corporation  Commission — ^A  A.  Betts, 

Chairman;  F.  A.  Jones,  D.  F.  Johnson;  A.  E. 

Stelzer,  Secretary. 
ARKANSAS  Corporation  Commission — Herbert  R. 

Wilson,  Chairman;  Walter  G.  Brasher,  Thomas 

E.  Wood.  Guy  A.  Freeiing.  Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA   Railroad   Commission — Edwin  O. 

Edgerton,  President;  H.  D.  Loveland,  Frank  R. 

Devlin;  Harley  W.  Brundige.  Irving  Martin;  W. 

R.  Williams,  Secretary. 
COLORADO  Public  Utilities  Commission — Grant 
,    E.  Halderman,  Chairman;  A.  P.  Anderson,  Frank 

P.  Lannon,  George  A.  Flannigan,  Secretary. 
CONNECTICUT    Public   Utilities  Commission- 
Richard  T.  Higgins.  Chairman:  Charles  C,  Elwell, 

Joseph  W.  Alsop.  Henry  F.  Billings,  Secretary. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  Public  UtiUties  Com- 
mission— Brig,   Gen.   C.   W.   Kutz;  Chairman; 

Mabel  Boardman,  T.  J.  Hendrick;  Walter  C. 

Allen,  Executive  Secretary. 
FLORIDA  Railroad  Commission — R.  Hudson  Burr, 

Chairman;  N.  A.  BUtch,  R.  C.  Dxmn;  Louis  G. 

Thompson^  Secretary. 
GEORGIA  Railroad  Commission — Chas.  Mm*phey 

Candler,   Chairman,   Paul   B.   Trammel,  Vice- 

Chairman;  James  A.  Perry,  John  T.  Boifeuillet, 

J.  D.  Price;  Albert  Collier,  Secretary. 
IDAHO  Public  Utilities  Commission— A.  L.  Free- 
-feafer.  President;  Geo.  E.  Erb,  E.  M.'Sweeley;  C. 

J.  Callahan,  Secretary. 
ILLINOIS  Public  Utilities  Commission — James  H. 

Wilkerson,  Chairman;  Thomas  E.  Dempcy.  Frank 

H.  Fimk,  Walter  A.  Shaw,  P.  J.  Lucey;  R.  Allen 

Stephens,  Secretary. 
INDIANA  Public  Service  Commission — ^E.  I.  Lewis, 

Chairman;  J,  W.  McCardle,  Paul  P.  Haynef, 

Glenn  Van  Auken,  Fred  B.  Johnson;  Carl  H. 

Mote.  Secretary. 
IOWA  Railroad  Commission — Dwight  N.  Lewis, 

Chairman;  John  A.  Guiher,  Charles  Webster; 

George  L.  McCaughan,  Secretary. 
KANSAS  Court  of  Industrial  Relations — W.  L. 

Huggins,  Presiding  Judge;  Clyde  M.  Reed,  George 

H.  Wark;  -Carl  W.  Moore,  Secretary. 
KENTUCKY  Railroad  Commission— J.  Sherman 

Cooper,  Chairman;  F.  W.  Burns.  E.  C.  Kash; 

Richard  Tobin,  Secretary. 
LOUISIANA  Railroad  Commission — Shelby  Taylor, 

Chairman;  Jolm  T.  Michel,  Huey  P.  Long;  Henry 

Jastremski,  Secretary. 
MAINE  Public  Utilities  Commission— Benjamin  F. 

Cleaves,  Chairman;  Herbert  W,  Trafton,  Albert 

E.  Greenlaw;  George  F.  Giddings,  Clerk. 
MARYLAND   Public  Service  Commission — Wm. 

Miles  Maloy,  Chairman;  James  C,  Legg,  J.  Frank 

Harper,  B.  T.  Fendall,  Secretary, 
MASSACHUSETTS  Department  of  Public  Utilities 

— Henry  C.  Atwill  Chairman;  Everett  E,  Stone, 

Alonzo  R.  Weed,  Daniel  A.  Ellis,  Henry  G.  Wells: 

Andrew  A.  Highlands,  Secretary. 
MICHIGAN  Public  Utilities  Commission— William 

M.  Smith,  Chairman;  WilUam  W.  Potter,  Sherman 

T.  Handy,  Samuel  Odell,  Earl  R.  Stewart;  Will 

H.  Brimson,  Secretary. 
MINNESOTA  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 

— Ira  B.  Mills,  Chairman;  O.  P.  B.  Jacobson,  Fred 

W.  Putnam;  A.  C.  Clausen,  Secretary. 
MISSISSIPPI   Railroad   Commission — George  R. 

Edwards,  President;  W.  B.  Wilson,  C.  M.  Morgan; 

James  Galceran,  Secretary, 
MISSOURI  Public  Service  Commission — William 

G.  Busby,  Chairman;  Edwin  J.  Bean,  David  E. 

Blair,  Noah  Simpson,  Edward  Flad;  N.  E.  Williams, 

Secretary. 

MONTANA  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Com- 
mission— Dan.  Boyle,  Chairman;  J.  E.  McCormick, 
Lee  Dennis;  W.  J.  Haynes,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA  State  Railway  Commission — H.  G. 
Taylor,  Chairman;  T.  A.  Browne,  T.  L.  Hill; 
J.  E.  Curtiss,  Secretary. 


  Public    Service    Commission — J,    F,  I 

Shaughnessy,  Chairman;  W.  H.  Simmons,  J.  G. 
Scrugham;  E.  H.  Walker,  Secretary. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Public  Service  Commission- 
William  T.  Gunnison,  Chairman;  Thomas  W.  D, 
Wot  then  John  W.  Storrs;  Walter  H.  Tinam,  Clerk. 
NEW  JERSEY  Board  of  Public  UtUity  Commis- 
sioners— John  W.  Slocum,  President;  Alfred  9. 
March,  George  F.  Wright,  Harry  L.  Knight, 
Andrew  Gaul,"  Jr.;  Alfred  N.  Barger,  Secretary. 
NEW  MEXICO  State  Corporation  Commission- 
Hugh   H.   Williams,   Chairman;   J.   M.  Luna, 
BonafacJo  Montoya;  A.  L.  Morrison.  Clerk. 
NEW  YORK  Public  Service  Commission,  First 
District — Alfred  M.  Barrett  and  John  H.  Delaneyc 
Commissioners;  James  B.  Walker,  Secretary. 
NEW  YORK  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
District — Charles  B.  Hill.  Chairman;  Frank  Irvine, 
John  A.  Barhite,  Geo.  R.  VanNamee,  Joseph  A. 
Kellogg;  Francis  X.  Disney,  Secretary. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  Corporation  Commission- 
William  T.  Lee,  Chairman;  George  P.  Pell,  A.  J. 
Maxwell;  R.  O.  Self,  Clerk. 
NORTH  DAKOTA  Board  of  Railroad  Comniis- 
si oners — S.  J.  Aandahl  Chairman;  C.  F.  Dupuls, 
Frank  Milhollan;  J.  H.  Calderhead,  Secretary. 
OHIO   Public   Utilities  Conmxission — Charles  C. 
Marshall,   Chairman;   Beecher  W.  Waltermire. 
Byron   M    ClenDening;   Grover   O.  Maxwell, 
Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA  Corporation  Commission — Art.  L. 
Walker,  Chairman;  Campbell  Russell,  R.  E. 
Echols;  P.  E.  Glenn,  Secretary, 

OREGON  Public  Service  Commission — Fred  G. 
Butchelr  Chairman;  Hyien  H.  Corey,  Fred  A. 
Williams;  Edward  Wright,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  Public  Service  Commission- 
William  D  B.  Ainey,  Chairman;  Samuel  M. 
Clement,  Jr.,  S.  Ray  Shelby,  John  W.  Reed,  John 
S.  Rilling,  James  S.  Benn,  Milton  J.  Brecht: 
J.  G.  Hopwood,  Acting  Secretary. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion— Judge  Mariano  Cui,  Commissioner;  Romas 
A.  Cruz,  Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Public  Utilities  Commission- 
William  C.  Bliss,  Chairman;  Samuel  E.  Hudson, 
Robert  F.  Rodman;  John  W.  Rowe,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  Railroad  Commission — Frank 
W.  Shealy,  Chairman;  James  Cansler,  H.  H. 
Arnold;  J.  P.  Darby.  Secretary. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners— ^J.  J.  Murphy,  Chairman;  J.  W.  Ralsh. 
D.  Brisbine*  H.  A.  Ustrud,  Secretary. 

TENNESSEE  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Com- 
mission— B.  A.  Enloe,  Chairman;  Harvey  A. 
Hannah,  George  W.  Welch;  Miss  Willie  Fields, 
Secretary. 

TEXAS  Railroad  Commission — Allison  Mayfleld, 
Chairman:  Earle  B.  Mayfleld,  Clarence  E.  Gil- 
more;  E.  R.  McLean,  Secretary. 

UTAH  Public  Utilities  Commission — Judge  Joshua 
Greenwood,  President'  Henry  H.  Blood,  Warren 
Stoutnour;  T.  E.  Banning.  Secretary 

VERMONT  Public  Service  Commission — Walter  A. 
Dutton,  Chairman;  Williana  R.  Warner,  Ell  H. 
Porter;  Neil  D.  Clawson,  XJlerk. 

VIRGINIA  State  Corporation  Commission — William 
F.  Rhea  Chairman;  Alexander  Forward,  Berkley 
D.  Adams;  Richard  T.  Wilson,  Clerk. 

WASHINGTON  Public  Service  Commission— E.  V. 
Kuykendall,  Chairman:  Hance  H.  Cleland,  Frank 
R.  Spinning;  J.  H.  Brown,  Secretary. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  Public  Service  Commission- 
George  R.  C.  Wiles,  Chairman:  Edgar  G.  Rider, 
Ernest  D.  Lewis*  R.  B.  Bernheim,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN  Railroad  Commission — Carl  D.  Jack- 
son, Chairman:  Henry  R.  Trumbower,  John  9. 
Allen;  C.  D.  SeCheverell,  Secretary. 

WYOMING  Public  Service  Commission— C.  L. 
Draper,  Chairman:  Maurice  Groshon,  H.  M. 
Huntington;  E.  N.  Crowley,  Secretary. 

CANADA  Board  of  Railway  Commia^onera,  Ottawa 
— Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell,  K.  C,  Chief  Commissioner; 
S.  J.  McLean;  D.  A.  Cartwright.  Secretary. 
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MASONIC  GRAND  LODGES  IN  THE   U.  S.  AND  CANADA. 


No.  of 

State.      Mem-  Grand  Secretary. 

bers, 


Alabama 
Alb'ta,  Can. 
Arizsona. . 
Arkansas 
B.Columbia 
California . . 
Canada .... 
Colorado . . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . . 
Dist.of  Col. 

Florida  

Georgia. , ,  . 

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana. . . . 

Iowa...  

Kansas  

Kentucky .  . 
liouisiana.  . 

Maine  

Manitoba.  . 
Maryland .  . 
Mass'chu'ts 
Michigan. . . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi . 
Missouri .  .  . 
Montana . . . 


32,538 
,  7,984 
^  3,148 
23,624 

7,951 
63,986 
66,457 
20,245 
28.114 

2,698 
10,830 
14.035 
43,675 

5,r' 
167,286 
82,588 
59,508 
51,202 
46.046 
19,387 
32,453 

7,600 
18.552 
75.685 
91,854 
35.377 
20,476 
74,201 

9.902 


G.A.  Beauchamp 

S.  Y.  Taylor  

G.  J.  Roskrug. . . 

F.  Hempstead.. . 
De  W.  Smith. .  . 

J.  Whicher  

W.  McG.  Logan. 
C.  H.  Jacobson. . 

G.  A.  Kies  

J.  F.  Robinson.  . 
A.  W.  Johnston,. 
W.  P.  Webster. . 

F.  F.  Baker  

G.  E.  Knepper.  . 
Isaac  Cutter .... 
C.  W.  Prather.. . 
N.  R.  Parvin.. .  . 
A.  K.  Wilson..  .  . 
Dave  Jackson . . , 

J.  A.  Davilla  

C.  B.  Davis  

J.  A.  Ovas  

Geo.  Cook  

F.W.Hamilton... 
L.  B.  Winsor..  .  . 

John  Fishel  

Oliver  L.  McKay 
J.  R.  Parson. .  . . 
Corn .  Hedges .  .  . 


Residence  of 
Secretary . 


Montgomery. 

Calgary. 

Tucson. 

Little  Rock. 

N.W*  minister 

wS.  Francisco. 

Hamilton. 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Wilmington. 

Washington. 

Jacksonville. 

Macon. 

Boise. 

Camp  Point. 

Indianapolis. 

Cedar  Rapids 

Topeka. 

Louisville. 

New  Orleans. 

Portland. 

Winnipeg. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Reed  City. 

St.  Paul. 

Meridian. 

St.  Louis. 

Helena. 


No.  of 

State 

Mem- 

bers. 

Nebraska.. . 

26,585 

Nevada. .  .  . 

2,070 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  FLAG  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

(From  an  article  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D,  D.,  in  the  Independent.) 

Europeans  knowing  only  the  theory  of  the  heraldic  origin  of  the  American  flag  have  made  merry  over 
the  absurdity  (from  their  point  of  view)  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If,  however,  the  basis  of  our  national 
standard  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  Republic,  then  much  is  clear.  Paintings  made  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  are  untrustworthy  as  witnesses,  especially  those  having  six-pointed  stars,  for  tlie  reason  that  no  proof 
yet  exists  to  show  that  any  regimental  flag  in  the  Continental  Army  had  stars  in  its  field,  unless  possibly 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  Scores  of  British  prints  representing  flags  captured  from  or  seen  on  Continental 
ships  or  regimental  staves  have  only  stripes. 

Our  lathers,  of  the  thirteen  colonies  united  as  one,  made  "an  appeal  to  Heaven"  by  uniting  on  their 
first  flag,  raised  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  1,  1776,  the  "Unions"  of  the  two  countries,  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain,  that  had  held  sovereignty  of  the  land  they  lived  on.  Of  European  national  flags  daily  seen 
in  our  harbors,  two  are  prominent  above  all.  One,  the  Dutch,  was  made  in  1579,  the  other,  the  British,  in 
1707.  From  1609  to  1664,  a  tri-colored  republican  flag  of  a  federal  union  of  states  had  floated  over  New 
Netherland,  or  the  soil  of  the  four  middle  colonies,  later  called  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  as  the  flag  of  the  homeland.  The  seven  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  recalled  to  our  fathers. 
In  1776,  the  successful  revolt  against  "taxation  without  representation,"  or,  as  the  Dutch  Parliament  of  1477 
put  it,  "no  taxation  without  consent;"  the  union  of  seven  states  in  a  republic;  a  July  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, published  in  157^,  with  the  abjuring,  in  1581,  of  an  oppressive  monarch. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  "State  House"  (the  very  name  and  use  of  the  words  are  Dutch),  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  under  the  British  flag  and  the  arms  of  King  George,  and  not  until  July  9  were 
the  British  union  jack  and  the  royal  arms  taken  down  from  the  building  now  called  Independence  Hall. 
Not  until  September  9,  1776,  did  Congress  order  that  their  "commissions  and  instruments  be  made  to  read 
"United  States"  where  heretofore  the  words  "United  Colonies"  had  been  used.  The  stripes  have  never 
left  the  flag,  because  they  represent  a  vital  fundamental  idea.  Tliey  have  been  from  first  to  last  the  one 
permanent  element  in  our  national  standard.  When  unfm^led,  January  1,  1776,  the  first  Union  flag  raised 
over  the  first  American  army  mirrored  true  history.  Flags  many,  of  astonishing  variety  of  color,  inscription 
and  emblem  came  into  view  and  use.  There  were  pine  trees,  rattlesnakes,  beavers,  threefold  knotted  cords, 
with  their  thirteen  ends  free,  a  chain  or  circle  of  thirteen  rings  linked  together,  and  other  objects  notably 
American,  with  some  borrowed  fronCi  heraldry,  or  from  British  or  Dutch  history.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
sheaf  of  arrows,  the  hat  of  liberty,  and  the  Netherlands  lion  were  ancestral.  Meanwhile,  officers  of  the 
seventeen  Continental  men-of-war  and  of  scores  of  privateers  kept  clamoring  for  something  significant  to 
display  in  foreign  ports,  especially  while  buying  munitions  of  war.  These  calls  for  a  "distinctive  standard" 
increased  in  volume  even  to  indignant  remonstrance.  Still  there  was  nothing,  until  Jime  14,  1777,  except 
local  or  colonial  symbols  and  "the  Congress  flag"  of  the  thirteen  stripes. 

No  evidence  of  any  use  of  the  British  "Union"  after  October  4,  1776,  is  known.  Abundance  of  exact 
flocumentary  proof  shows  that  the  thirteen  stripes  were  ever  present,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  stars 
were.  In  the  book  of  photographs  of  extant  flags  used,  or  alleged  to  be  used  in  the  American  Revolution 
(made  by  Gherardi  Davis,  New  York,  1908),  the  field  of  stars  is  rarely  seen  and  in  none  with  absolute  surety, 
before  1780,  but  the  stripes  are  always  in  evidence.  The  collection  of  British  prints  of  our  flag,  now  in 
Fraunces  Tavern,  gives  the  same  testimony — stripes  always,  stars  never  until  1780.  In  the  journal  of  Will- 
lam  Russell,  American  prisoner  in  the  Forton  prison,  near  Plymouth,  England,  we  read  the  entry  made  on 
July  4,  1780:  "To-day  being  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence  the  American  prisoners  wore  the 
thirteen  stars  and  stripes  drawn  on  pieces  of  paper  on  their  hats,  with  the  motto,  Independence,  Liberty  or 
Death."  The  record  of  the  Continental  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  reads  as  follows:  Resolved,  that  the  flag  • 
of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation."  The  entry  in  the  journal  of  Captain  Abraham  Swarthout 
of  Colonel  Gansevoort's  New  York  regiment,  written  August  3,  1777,  in  Fort  Schuyler,  shows  beyond  cavil, 
where  the  first  flag  of  stars  and  stripes,  of  which  we  have  record,  was  made  and  hoisted;  but  this  was  in  a  fort 
not  in  the  field,  or  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  The  vote  of  Congress  on  the  flag  was  not  officially  published 
until  September  3,  1777.  There  is  no  record  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried  at  Brandy  wine,  Pa., 
at  Gooch's  Bridge,  Del.,  or  that  even  the  "Quiberon"  French  salute  of  November  1,  1777.  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Ranger,"  commanded  by  Paul  Jones,  was  given  to  any  but  the  striped  flag  without  stars.  On  land,  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  many  symbols  on  the  regimental  flags  on  the  Continental  Army  throughout  tne 
war  was  the  rattlesnake,  which  Is  oftenest  referred  to  by  both  native  and  foreign  witnesses.  In  fact  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  June  14,  1777,  was  not  heeded,  even  by  Washington  himself,  or  even  by  the  Board 
of  War.  One  Continental  officer  wrote  with  surprise  on  August  3,  1777:  "It  appears  by  the  papers  that 
Congress  resolved  on  the  14th  of  June  last,"  &c.  As  late  as  May  10,  1779,  Washington  in  correspondence 
with  the  Board  of  War,  states  that  applications  came  to  him  repeatedly  for  drums  and  colors,  but  there  were 
many  varying  flags  for  particular  regijnents,  and  "it  is  nor  yet  settled  what  is  the  standard  of  the  United 
States."  The  War  Board  replied,  through  Richard  Peters,  that  if  "General  Washington  would  favor  the 
Board  with  his  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  was  the  one  common  flag  of  the  United  States,'  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  would  be  made  and  they  would  get  the  materials  and  "order  a  number  for  the  army." 

Replying  on  September  3,  1779,  Washington  says  nothing  about  stars,  but  recommended  that  the  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  regiments  from  each  State  should  be  "inserted  within  the  curve  of  the  serpent." 

In  1847  the  Dutch  Government  politely  made  the  inquiry,  "What  is  the  American  flag?"  In  1857,  In 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  nine  different  styles  of  arrangement  of  stars  were  noted  in  one  day.  On  March 
16,  1896,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Daniel  Lament,  ordered  that  the  constellation  should  be  in  six  rows. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 
(By  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  Army.) 

There  is  no  Federal  law  now  in  force  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  displaying,  hanging  or  saluting  the 
United  States  flag  or  prescribing  any  ceremonies  that  should  be  observed  in  connection  therewith.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  two  Federal  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  have  any  bearing  upon  this  subject,  one  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  Feb.  20,  1905  (33  Stat.  L^  p.  725),  providing  that  a  trademark  cannot  be  registered 
which  consists  of  or  comprises,  inter  alia,  "the  flag,  coat  of  arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  simulation  thereof,"  and  the  other  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8,  1917  (Public — No.  3^5 
— 64th  Cong.),  providing  certain  penalties  for  the  desecration,  mutilation  or  improper  use  of  the  flag  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the  army,  each  day  in  the  year,  to  hoist  the  flag  briskly  at  sunrise. 
Irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  to  lower  it  slowly  and  ceremoniously  at  euuset,  indicating 
the  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  activities  of  the  day,  and  to  display  it  at  half  staff  on  Memorial 
Day  (May  30)  from  sunrise  until  noon  and  at  full  staff  from  noon  until  sunset,  and  also  on  other  days  specially 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  proper  authority,  the  flag  always  being  first  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff 
before  being  lowered  to  the  half-staff  position. 

Days  for  Displaying  Flag — It  is  becoming  the  practice  throughout  the  country,  among  civilians,  to  dis- 
play the  national  flag  on  all  patriotic  occasions,  especially  on  the  following  days:  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Mothers'  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Independence  Day.  In  certain  localities  other 
special  days  are  observed  in  the  same  manner.. 

Existing  regulations  governing  the  army  provide  that  when  officers  and  enlisted  men  pass  the  national 
flag,  not  encased,  they  will  render  honors  as  follows:  If  ih  civilian  dress  and  covered,  they  will  uncover,  hold- 
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ing  the  headdress  opposite  the  left  shoulder  with  the  right  hand;  if  uncovered,  they  will  salute  with  the  right 
hand  salute.  A  fl;i.g  unfurled  and  hung  in  arrooin  in  which  officeis  or  enlisted  men  of  the  army  are  present 
will  be  saluted  by  them  the  first  time  they  may  have  occasion  to  pass  it,  but  not  thereafter.  The  hand  Scilute 
ia  as  follows:  P-aise  the  right  hand  smartly  till  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  touches  the  lower  part  of  the  head- 
dress above  the  right  eye,  thumb  and  fingers  extended  and  joined,  palm  to  left,  forearm  inclined  to  about 
45  degrees,  hand  and  wrist  straight;  at  the  same  time  look  toward  the  person  salut;ed;  drop  the  arm  smartly 
to  the  side. 

Mo  anthem,  hymn  or  musical  air  has  been  recognized  by  any  Federal  law  as  the  national  antI:om,  hymn 
or  air,  but  army  and  navy  regulations  provide  that  tiie  musical  composition  familiarly  known  as  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  shall  be  designated  as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  these  regulations  are  binding  only  upon  the  personnel  of  the  military  and  naviil  service.  When- 
ever the  national  air  is  played  at  any  place  wiiere  persons  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval  service  are  pres- 
ent, all  officers  and  enlisted  men  not  in  formation  are  required  to  stand  at  attention,  facing  toward  the  mimic, 
excepting  when  the  flag  is  being  lowered  at  sunset,  on  which  occasion  they  are  required  to  face  toward  the 
flag.  If  in  civilian  dress  and  uncovered,  they  are  required  to  stand  and  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  air, 
retaining  the  position  of  salute  until  the  last  note  of  the  air  is  played. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAG  AND  ITS  CHANGES  IN  DESIGN.  * 
According  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  there  were  many  forms  of  early  flars,  especially  Colonial 
types  used  by  the  individual  colonies  and  militia  regiments,  before  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Continental  Congress  on  June  14,  1777,  now  celebrated  as  Flag  Day.  The  National  Museum 
has  an  early  naval  12-star  tyi>e  flag  said  to  have  been  flown  by  John  Paul  Jones  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, From  the  tlnie  of  the  Revolution  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  flag  have  varied.  There  were  13  stara 
during  the  Revolution.  1'.  in  the  War  of  1812,  29  in  the  Mexican  War,  33  to  35  in  the  Civil  War,  45  in  the 
Spanish  War,  and  48  to  da/.    The  strii)es  were  changed  first  from  13  to  15,  and  then  back  again  to  13. 

The  American  flag  oi'  the  highest  historic  and  sentimental  value  to  the  whole  country  Is  in  the  National 
Museum  collections.  It  is  the  original  '  btar-SpanKled  Banner"  which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  in  Balti- 
more Harbor  diiring  the  !)oaibardment  on  September  13-14,  1814,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  Francis  Scott 
Key's  immortal  poem,  nov/  sung  as  our  national  anthem.  It  is  of  the  15  stars  and  stripe  type  adopted  after 
the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Washington,  January  13,  1794. 
The  "Star-Spangled  Baruier"  measures  about  30  feet  square,  though  it  was  probably  somewhat  longer, 
and  is  much  battered  and  torn,  with  one  star  missing,  possibly  shot  away.  From  1795  this  form  continued 
as  the  standard  flag  until  President  Monroe's  Administration,  when  Congress  enacted  that  it  should  there- 
after be  of  thirteen  etripes  and  twenty  stars,  with  the  addition  of  a  star  for  each  new  State,  commencing 
July  4,  1818. 

It  seems  that  for  many  years  the  army  did  not  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  battle,  though  it  had 
been  in  general  use  as  a  garrison  flag.  Tlie  land  forces  during  tliis  period  and  before  carried  what  was  known 
as  national  colois  or  standards  of  blue,  witii  the  coat  of  arir  s  of  the  United  States,  comprising  an  eagle  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  stars,  emblazqned  thereon,  with  the  designation  of  the  body  of  troops.  In  1834, 
War  Department  regulations  gave  the  nrtillery  the  right  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry  still  used  tue  national  standards,  which  remained  the  colors  of  t^e  infantry  until  1841  and  of  the 
cavalry  until  1887,  when  that  branch  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  From  its 
adoption  in  1777,  however,  naval  vessels  universally  disj^layed  the  National  Flag.  The  history  of  the  flag 
thus  indicates  tliat  the  Stars  and  Strip*^  was  not  ofYlciully  carried  by  American  troops  in  battle  until  the 
period  of  the  Mexican  Wr.r,  1816-47.  In  that  war  a  flag  of  13  stars  and  stripes  was  carried  by  the  battalion 
of  volunteers  from  Maryland  and  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  flag  of  Company  I,  Fourth  Regiment 
of  Indiana  Infantry,  of  13  strlnes,  with  an  eagle  in  the  field.  Ten  flags  of  the  National  Museum  collection 
pertain  to  the  Civil  War.  Other  flags  include  so:ne  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  a  flag  used  by  Admiral 
Charles  Wilkes.  U.  S.  Navy;  a  miniature  flag  carried  by  Cantain  C.  F.  Hall  in  the  Arctic,  1864-1869;  the 
American  colors  carried  by  Rear-Admiral  Peary  in  his  Arctic  exnlorations  in  1909;  the  flag  carried  by  the 
Smithsonian  African  Expedition  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Theodore  Roasevelt,  in  1909-10;  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  National  Ensign. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FLAG. 

The  offlcial  flag  of  the  United  Stiites  bears  forty-eiglit  white  stars  in  a  blue  field,  arranged  in  six  rows 
of  eight  s^tars  each.  Two  stars  were  added  in  1912  by  the  adnr.ssion  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Union. 
The  garrison  flag  of  the  army  Is  made  of  bunting,  thirty-six  feet  fly  and  twenty  feet  hoist,  thirteen  stripes, 
and  in  the  upper  quarter,  next  the  staff,  is  the  field  or  "union"  of  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of  States,  oq 
blue  field,  over  one-third  length  of  the  flag,  extending  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top. 
The  storm  flag  is  twenty  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  t)ie  recruiting  flag  nine  feet  nine  inches  by  four  feet  four  inches. 
Th.3  "Union  Jack"  is  blue,  with  a  star  for  every  State  in  white.  The  Coast  Guard  flag,  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress,  March  2,  1799,  was  originally  prescribed  to  "consist  of  sixteen  perpendicular  stripes,  altomHte 
red  and  white,  the  union  of  the  ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  dark  blue  on  a  white  field." 
The  sixteen  strii)es  represented  the  number  of  States  which  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  at  that  time,s 
and  no  change  has  been  made  since.  June  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  flag,  is  celebrated 
as  Flag  Day  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union. 

When  the  National  and  State  or  other  flags  fly  together  the  National  flag  should  be  on  the  right.  WTien 
used  on  a  bier  or  casket  at  a  funeral  the  stars  should  be' placed  at  the  head.  In  no  case  should  the  flag  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  use  of  the  flag  in  registered 
trade-marks,  and  the  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes  is  illegal.  The  President's  flag  consists  of  a 
blue  fleld  with  four  white  stars,  one  in  each  corner,  similar  to  the  Admiral's  flag,  and  in  the  centre  a  white 
spread-eagle  with  red,  white,  and  blue  shield  on  the  body,  the  design  being  very  similar  to  the  seal  of  the 
United  States.  This  spread-eagle  design  is  based  upon  the  seal  which  has  been  used  in  the  White  House 
for  many  years  as  the  personal  seal  of  the  President.  The  flag  of  Admiral  of  U.  S.  Navy  is  blue,  with  four 
white  stars— two  h,Qrlzontal  and  two  perpendicular  in  centre.  The  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  of  U.  S.  Navy  is 
blue,  with  three  white  stars — trianguiar.  The  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  blue,  with  two  white  stars 
(perpendiciflar)  at  either  end  and  vvhite  anchor  in  centre.  The  use  of  the  13-star  boat  flag  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  in  its,  place  is  a  48-star  flag.  The  consular  flag  is  blue,  with  large  white  C  in  centre,  surrounded 
by  thirteen  white  stars.  The  nag  of  the  Panama  Canal  consists  of  a  blue  square  bearing  the  letters  "P.  C." 
in  white. 

The  flag  of  New  Yorjk  State  is  blue  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  State.  The  flag  of  New  York  City 
consists  of  three  perpendicular  lines;  blue,  white,  and  orange  (the  blue  nearest  the  flagstaff) ;  the  white 
bar  is  the  seal  of  t<he  city,  without  the  legend. 

FLAG  DESECRATION. 
New  York  forbids  the  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes  and  punishes  public  mutilation,  trampling 
or  casting  contempt  upon  flag  as  a  misdemeanor.  The  New  York  statute  also  provides  for  a  forfeiture  of  a 
penalty  of  $50  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  ia  a  civil  ^i.ction,  which  may  be  brought  by  or  in  name  of  any 
citizen  and  two  or  more  penalties  may  ])e  sued  for  and-  recovered  in  one  action.  Money  so  recovered,  less 
reasonable  cost  and  expense,  is  paid  into  State  Treasury.  Provisions  of  New  York  statute  are  not  to  be 
construed  aa  applying  to  a  certificate,  diploma,  warrant  or  commission  of  appointment  to  offlce,  ornamental 
picture,  article  of  Jewelry,  stationery  for  use  in  private  correspondence,  or  newspaper  or  periodical;  nor  to 
advertising  put  out  by  U.  S.  in  its  governmental  capacity,  i.  e.,  to  obtain  recruits  or  to  advertise  its  govern- 
mental activities.    These  activities  are  in  no  way  related  to  commerce. 


628  Beclatatlou  of  Kntrfpcnlrtnct* 

(UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED  IN  CONGRESS.  JULY  4,  1776,  AT  PHILADELPHIA,) 

When,  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  lor  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  whicn  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  eartli,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all -men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  eadowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unaMenable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  tnese  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
la  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  sutfer,  while  evils  are  smlerable:  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  oft 
such  Government,  and  to  orovide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of 
Government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  thee©  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspendeO 
in  their  operation  till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimabie  to  them  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposi- 
tory of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the 
Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the 
State  remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  "has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws 
for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent*  to  Laws  for  establishing 
Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  anO 
paymeno  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  OfSces,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  ea,t  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  Armies  withoiit  the  Consent  of  our  Legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowl' 
edged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punishment  for  any  Murders  which  they  should  commit 
on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  Imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  establishing  therein  an 
Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the 
Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  l^lslate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-Citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their 
Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 
of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  humhle  terms:  Our 
repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marketJ 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.-  We  have  warned  them  from  time 
to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded 
thein  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavov/  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  Tliey  too  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  ne^^essity,  which  denounce» 
our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War.  in  Peace  Filends. 

WE  THEREFORE,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress, 
Assembled,  appeaUng  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectjtu<le  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name, 
and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare.  That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  4io  be  free  and  independent  States:  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all 
Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  Is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved:  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full 
Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and 
Things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutuaUy  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 


U*  S.  Government — Signers,  Declaration  of  Independence,  6^9 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  ADDRESS  COUNSELLING  THE  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  UNION,— 
CONFINEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  ITS  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITA- 
TIONS, AND  AVOIDANCE  OF  RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

(To  the  People  of  the  United  States  on  His  Approachincf  Retirement  fram  the  Presidency,) 
Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine 
Is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  80; 
for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence — the  support  of  your  tranauillity  at  homes 
your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  Is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  a.s  Wiis  is  the  point  tn  j^ouP 
political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and 
actively  (though  often  covertly  and  ipsidiously)  directed — it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  liabitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  wltll 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  In  any  event  b6 
abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  ol 
our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  wliich  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs 
to  you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  poUtical  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the  inde- 
pendence and  Uberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts — of  common  dangers, 
sufferings,  and  successes. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  Inspire  caution  in  those 
Intrusted  with  its  administration  to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding,  1^  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  crwite,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  suflacient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  It  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evincea 
by  experiments,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  oiir  country  and  under  our  dwn  eyes.  To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In 
the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But-let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  tlie  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  wliich  the  use  can,  at  any  time,  yield. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
moraUty  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enUghtened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanijnous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
in  the  course  or  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  per- 
manent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.    AlasI  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

ENTANGLEMENTS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-cltij^ens,  the  jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  Influence  la 
one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  .repubhcan  government.  But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots- 
who  6iay  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations, 
to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must 
be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  nnwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties^  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain 
one  people  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  wlien  we  may  defy' material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  Impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  io 
the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far, 
I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  ot patronizing  infidelity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them; 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect-abiy  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

In  offering  to  you,  iny  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  that 
they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny  of  nations; 
but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  ol 
foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  full  recompense 
for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

United  States.  September  17.  1796.  GEORGE  Wf^HINGTON. 
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©oufiitfttttton  of  ti^e  SSnttelr  cStatrid* 

The  Constitution  originally  consisted  of  a  Preamble  and  seven  Articles,  and  in  that  form  was  "Done 
In  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty  seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  Twelfth."  The  Constitution  was  declared  in  effect  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1789.    The  signers  of  the  original  Constitution,  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  Congress,  were: 

Go.  WASHINGTON,  Presidt,  and  deputy  j row  Virginia.    New  H4MPSHire — John  Langdon,  Nicholas  :  ' ' 

Gilman.  Massachusetts — Nathaniel    Gorham,    Rufus    King.    Connecticut — Wm.    Saml.    Johnson,  oi* 
Roger  Sherman.    New  York — Alexander  Hamilton.    New  Jersey — Wil.  Livingston,  David  Brearley,  Wm.  is 
Patterson,  Jona.  Dayton.    Pennsylvania — B.  Franklin,  Robt.  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimons,  James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Geo.  Clymer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Gouv.  Morris.    Delaware — Geo.  Read,  John  Dickinson,  . 
Jaco.  Broom,  Gunning  Bedford  jun,  Richard  Bassett.  Maryland — James  McHenry,  Danl.  Carroll,  Dan. 
of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer.    Virginia — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr.    North  Carolina — Wm.  Blount,  Hu. 
Williamson,  Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight.    South  Carolina — J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth  ♦.'(.* 
Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler.    Georgia — William  Few,  Abr.  Baldwin.    Attest:  William  Jackson,  Secretary,  ^x. 

The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original  States  in  the  following  order:  itn 
Delaware!  December  7,  1787,  unanimously.  ,  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788,  votis  149  to  73. 

Pennsylvania,SDecember  12.  1787,  vote  46  to  23.      New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46.  r  h 

New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unanimously.         Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vote  89  to  79. 

-       •     -  —   •        •  New  York,  July  26.  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 

North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote  193  to  75. 
Rhode  Island.  May  29,  1790,  vote  34  to  32, 


Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut.  January  9,  1788,  vote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788,  vot»  187  to  168. 
Maryland,  April  28.  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 

PREAMBLE.  * 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice.  Insure 
domestic  tranQuillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  * 

ARTICLE    I.  e 
Section  1 — (Legislative  powers:  in  whom  vested.)  '  i- 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  e 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  » 

Section  2 — (House  of  Representatives,  how  and  by  whom  chosen.  Qualifl- 
cations  of  a  Representative.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  how  apportioned.  n 
Enumeration.    Vacancies  to  be  filled.    Power  of  choosing  officers,  and  of  im- 

peachment.)  s 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  )t 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  ,  ^ 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  '  '^ 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
Included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  nupibers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons.  Including  those  bt)und  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.    The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  Within  three 

years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ^ 
ten  years.  In  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.    The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  f 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumera-  r 
tlon  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8; 
Delaware,  1;  Maryland,  6:  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South  Carolina,  5,\and  Georgia,  3.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3 — (Senators,  how  and  by  whom  chosen.    How  classified.    State  I 
Executive,  w^hen  to  make  temporary  appointments,  In  case,  etc.  Qualifications 
of  a  Senator.    President  of  the  Senate,  his  right  to  vote.    President  pro  temi, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Senate,  how  chosen.    Power  to  try  Impeachments. 
When  President  Is  tried.  Chief  Justice  to  preside.  Sentence.) 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  In  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  bo  divided 
as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote 
unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of 
'  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  Impeachments.    When  sitting  for  that  purpose. 

♦  See  Article  XIV.,  Amendments. 
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they  shall  be  on  oath  or  afftrmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  trted,  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  of  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  ofllee,  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  puniahment,  according 
to  law.  j 
Section  4 — (Times,  etc,  of  holding  elections,  how  prescribed.  One  Session  | 
in  each  year.) 

1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  th,e  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5 — (Membership.    Quorum.    Adjournments.    Rules.    Power  to 
punish  or  expel.   Journal.   Time  of  adjournments,  how  limited,  etc.) 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and 
a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  EatJh  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting 
such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6 — (Compensation.    Privileges.    Disqualification  in  certain  cases.) 

1.  Th0*  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolumenta 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  ocace  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7 — (House  to  originate  all  revenue  bills.    Veto.    Bill  may  be  I 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house,  notwithstanding,  etc.    Bill,  not  returned 
in  ten  days,  to  become  a  law.  Provisions  as  to  orders,  concurrent  resolutions,  etc.) 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may 
propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  It 
becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  jPresident  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  11 
not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  on  theh*  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  ])y  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after 
it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall 
be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  ancj  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8-— (Powers  of  Congress.) 

1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States:  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and»wlth  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  th6  standard  of  weights  and 
measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  oflfeiices  against  the 
law  of  nations.  . 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rulea  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water.  _  ^ 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  miUtia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
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square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  t^i3  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the^tate  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docks, 
and  other  needful  buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9-y(Provision  as  to  migration  or  importation  of  certain  persons. 
Habeas  Corpus/  Bills  of  attainder,  etc.  Taxes,  how  apportioned.  No  export 
duty.  No  commercial  preference.  Money,  how  drawn  from  treasury,  etc. 
No  titular  nobility.    Officers  not  to  receive  presents,  etc.) 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposvid  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haoeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  snail  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  oy  any  regulation  of-commerce  or  revenue  to  tjie  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  vess;jis  bound  to  or  fro/n  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
In  another. 

'7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Trcas.iry  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  aocount  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

_  8.  No  title  of  nobility  siuill  b*^  granted  by  the  United  States.  And  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  tnem  s  iall,  witiiout  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
ofQce,  or  title  of  any  kind  wnatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  10 — (States  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  certain  powers.) 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  fac^  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absobitely  necessary  for  executiisg  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  dutiefs 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States:  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  I — (President;  his  term  of  office.  Electors  of  President;  number 
and  how  ap{)ointed.  Electors  to  vote  on  same  day.  Qualification  of  President. 
On  whom  his  duties  devolve  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  etc.  President's 
compensation.    His  oath  of  office.) 

1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold 
his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  State  siiall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  .  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one 
at  least  sh^ll  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all 
the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit, 
sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
bo  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  ttie  President.  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  iiaving  one  vote.  A 
quorum,  for  this  nurpose,  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  tiie  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President.* 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  tiiue  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  theHime  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  declaring  what  officer  sliirtl  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordiAgly  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither 
be  increased  nor  diroinistied  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 


*  This  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII.,  Amendments. 
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Secti.?i>  2-- (President  to  be  Comnuuidei-iii-Chief.  He  may  requif;; 
opinions  of  Cabinet  Officers,  etc.,  may  pardon.  Treaty-making  power.  Nomina- 
tion of  certain  officers.    When  President  may  fill  vacancies.) 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Unitejl  States,  and  oi 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States*  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relatins 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective -offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3 — (President  shall  communicate  to  Congress.    He  may  convene 
and  adjourn  Congress,  in  case  of  disagreement,  etc.  Shall  receive  ambassadors, 
execute  laws,  and  commission  officers.) 
He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4 — (AH  civil  offices  forfeited  for  certain  crimes.) 
The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1 — (Judicial  powers.    Tenure.  Compensation.) 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In  such  inferioi 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.    The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall*at  stated  times  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2 — (Judicial  power;  to  what  cases  it  extends.  Original  jurisdiction 
of  Supreme  Court.  Appellate.  Trial  by  jury,  etc.  Trial,  where.) 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority:  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens 
of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof r 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by -jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
State  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3 — (Treason  defined.    Proof  of.    Punishment  of.) 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicte<i  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treasop 
Bhall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  I — (Each  State  to  give  credit  to  the  public  acts,  etc.,  of  every 
other  State.) 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  eltect  thereof. 

Section  2 — (Privileges  of  citizens  of  each  State.   Fugitives  from  justice  to 
be  delivered  up.   Persons  held  to  service  having  escaped,  to  be  delivered  up.) 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  In  the  several 
States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the' Executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall, 
In  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3 — (Admission  of  new  States.  Power  of  Congress  over  territory 
and  other  property.) 

1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Sectiott  4 — (Republican  form  of  government  guaranteed.  Each  State  to  be 
protected.) 
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The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive 
(when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
(Constitution;  how  amended.  Proviso.) 
The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  ainendnisnts,  which,  in  either  case,  s.iall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rarliied  l>y  the  Legislatures  or'  taree-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  thretvfourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  wiiich  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  shall  in  any  rnannor  aflect  trie  flrst  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of_the  First  Article; 
and  that  no  State,  wittiout  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  eflual  suffrage  in  the  Senate;  - 

ARTICLE  VI. 

(Certain  debts,  etc.,  declared  valid.  Supremacy  of  Constitution,  treaties, 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Oath  to  support  Constitution,  by  whom  taken. 
No  religious  test.) 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall 
be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and 
all  treaties  made,  or  whi^'h  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legis- 
latures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  offlcers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  s  ipport  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

*  ARTICLE    VII.  * 

(What  ratification  shall  establish  Constitution.) 
The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMEB^TS   TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Articles  I.  to  X.  inclusive,  were  proposed  at  the  First 
Session  of  the  JBlrst  Congress,  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New  Yorlc,  on  Wednesday,  March  4,  1789, 
and  were  adopted  by  the  necessary  number  of  States.  The  original  proposal  of  the  ten  amendments  was 
preceded  by"  this  pre^amble  and  resolution: 

"The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States  having,  at  the  time  of  their  ac*  opting  the  Constitution, 
expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and* 
restrictive  clausj^s  should  be  added,  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  Government 
will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution: 

''Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress 
assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Housss  concurring,  that  the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  ail  or  any  of  which  articles, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution,  namely:" 

THE  TEN  ORIGINAL  AMENDMENTS. 
(They  were  declared  in  force  December  15,  1791.) 
ARTICLE  I. 

Religious  Establishment  Prohibited.    Freedom  of  Speech,  of  the  Press, 
and  Right  to  Petition. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms. 
A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

^  ARTICLE  III. 

No  Soldier  to  Be  Quartered  in  Any  House,  Unless,  Etc. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quart'ered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor 
In  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

,        ARTICLE  IV. 
Right  of  Search  and  Seizure  Regulated. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  aflarmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to 
be  seized.  • 

ARTICLE  V. 

Provisions   Concerning  Prosecution,  Trial  and    Punishment. — Private 
Property  Not  to  Be  Talcen  for  Public  Use,  Without  Gompensationc 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
Indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  siiall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  vritnout  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
I  ARTICLE  VI. 

F  Right  to  Speedy  Trial,  Witnesses,  Etc. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
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Jury  ol  the  State  and  district  wherein  tbe  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  distriots  shall  l^ave  been 
previously  asijertained  by  law,  and  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation:  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  bia  favor,  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Right  of  Trial  By  Jury. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollAi:;s,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  ttie 
United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Excessive  Ball  or  Fines  and  Cruel  Punishments  Prohlb|ted<. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Rule  of  Construction  of  Constitution. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparase 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 
Rights  of  States  Under  Constitution. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  tho  people. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Third  Congress  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1794,  a?id  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  message  from  the  President  to  Congress 
dated  Jan.  8,  1798. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Judicial  Powers  Construed. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Eighth  Congress  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1803,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclamation  bp  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  September  25,  1804.  It  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Delavjare.  Massachusetts,  an6 
New  Hampshire. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Manner  of  Choosing  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
oi>p  of  whom  ac  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves:  they  shall  name  in  their 
bailors  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President 
ana  tiiey  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  numljer  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the  President 
of  the  Senate  sliall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
ai'd  tiie  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  tlie  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  Ihe  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list 
of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourtii  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constit  utional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  Vice-President  suall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  tbe  whole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States, 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Thtrfy-^ighth  Congresi 
071  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  and  w^is  declared  to  have  beea  ratified  in  a  proclamation  bp  (he  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  December  18,  1865.  It  loat  ^ejected  by  Delaware  and  Kentucky;  was  conditionalbj  ■ratified  by  Alabama 
and  Mississippi;  and  Texas  took  no  action. 

ARTICLE  Xm. 
Slavery  Abolished. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  cri,me  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  witnln  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdictiOD. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  tnis  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  following,  popularly  known  as  the  Reconsi ruction  Amendmejit,  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  on  the  16th  of  June,  1866,  and  was  declared  to  hate  been  rcm/ied  in 
a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Jtdy  28,  1868.  The  amendment  got  tlie  support  of  23  Northern 
States;  it  was  rejected  by  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  10  Southern  States.  Califomia  took  no  action. 
Subsequently  it  toUs  ratified  by  the  10  Southern  States. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
Citizenship  Rights  Not  to  Be  Abridged. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.    No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
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law  Which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im-nunities  of  citizans  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
depri>fe  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
Ita  Jutisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  State,  being  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  tlie  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Power  of  Congress  to  Remove  Disabilities  of  United  States  Officials  for  Rebellion, 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President 
or  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  ^r  as  a  member  of  any  State 
Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.    But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

What  Public  Debts  Are  Valid. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred 
for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.-  But  neither  the  United  St-ates  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligat\pn  incurred 
In  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  -claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of 
any  slaver  but- all- such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  iHagal  and  void 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the'  provisions  of-  this  article 


The  foUowino  amendment  was  proposed  ta  the  Legislatures  of  the.  several  States  by  the  Fortieth  Conoress  on 
the  S7th  of  February,  1869,  and  was  declared-  to  have  been  ratified  in  a.  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
dated  March  SO,  1870.  It  was  not  acted  on  by  Tennessee;  it  was  rejected  by  California,  Delaware,.  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  and  Oregon;  ratified  by  the  remaining  SO  States.  New  York  rescinded  its  ratification  January  6, 1870. 
New  Jersey  rejected  U  in  1870,  but  ratified  it  in  1871. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
Equal  Rights  for  White  and  Colored  Citizens. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Sixty- first  Congress 
on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1909,  and  vxis  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
Aated  February  26,  1913.  The  income  tax  amendment  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 
Income  Taxes  Authorized. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  sources  derived, 
Without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1912,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
dated  May  31,  1913.  It  got  the  vote  of  all  the  States  except  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 
United  States  Senators  to  Be  Elected  By  Direct  Popular  Vote. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shail 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

Vacancies  in  Senatorships,  When  Governor  May  Fill  by  x\ppointment. 

2.  When- vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority 
of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided,  That  the  Lei^islature  of  any 
State  may  empower  the  Executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies 
by  election  as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen 
before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  S Ixiy-f if ih  Conoress 
Dec.  IS,  1917;  and  on  Jan.  29,  1919,  the  United  Slates  Secretary  of  Slate  proclaimed  its  adoption  by  36  Staies 
and  declared  it  in  effect  on  Jan.  16,  1920. 

Early  in  1920,  the  validity  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniiea 
States,  in  suits  to  void^  brougfit  by  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  by  various  brewer!}  'and 
distillers. 

ARTICLE^  XVIII. 
Liquor  Prohibition  Amendment. 

1.  After  one  year  from  tlie  ratification  of  this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and 
all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 
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The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Sixty-fifth  Congresa, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  21,  1Q19,  and  by  the  Senate,  June  4,  1919.  On 
Aug.  86,  1920,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  it.  in  effect,  having  been  adopted  (June  10,  1919" 
Aug.  18,  1920),  by  three-quarters  of  the.  S  aies.  The  Tennessee  House,  Aug.  SI,  rescinded  Us  ratification* 
47  to  24. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 
Giving  Nation- Wide  Suffrage  to  Women, 

1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

2.   Congress  shaU  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Article* 


THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  in  January,  1918,  adopted  a  reeolution  submitting  a 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  States,  but  the  United  States  Senate  refused  its  consent.  The  House. 
May  21,  1919,  readopted  the  resolution;  and  the  Senate  adopted  It  June  4,  1919.  Then  the  resolution  went 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  thirty-six  of  which — the  necessary  three-quarters  of  all — adopted  Federal 
Sufli-age  for  women  in  the  following  order; 

DATES  OF  RATIFICATION  OF  SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT. 


States. 

1919. 

States. 

1919. 

Minnesota  

New  Hampshire . 
Utah  

July  3 
July  28 
July  30 
July  31 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  30 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  5 

North  Dakota. . . 
South  Dakota.. . 

Rhode  Island . .  . 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  12 

1920. 
Jan.  6 
Jan.  6 
Jan.  12 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  28 

States. 


Illinois  

Wisconsin .  .  ? . . 

Michigan  

Kansas  

Ohio  

New  York  

Pennsylvania. . . 
Massachusetts. . 

Texas  

Iowa  


1919. 


June  10 
June  10 
June  10 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  24 
June  25 
June  28 
July  2 


S^TES. 


N^ada  

New  Jersey .... 

Idaho  , 

Arizona  

New  Mexico ... 

Oklahoma  

West  Virghiia.., 
Washington. . , . , 
Tennessee  , 


1920. 


Feb.  7 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  12 

Fel>.  19 
Feb.  28 
Max.  10 
Mar.  22 
Aug.  18 


The  Illinois  Legislature  ratified  on  June  10, 1919,  but  an  error  in  the  State's  certification  caused  a  re- 
ratification  on  June  17. 

Ratification  was  defeated  in  Ala.  (Sept.  2,  1919);  Ga.  (July  24,  1919):  Miss.  (Jan.  21,  1920);  S.  C.  (Jan^ 
24,  1920);  Va.  (Feb.  12.  1920);  Md.  (Feb.  17,  1920);  Del.  (June  2,  1920):  La.  (June  16,  1920);  N.  C.  (Aug. 
17,  1920). 

SUFFRAGE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
The  following  foreign  States  and  Dominions  have  granted  woman  suffrage? 

Isle  of  Man,  1881;  New  Zealand,  1893;  Australia,  1902;  Finland,  1906;  Poland,  1918:  Scotland,  1918; 
Austria,  1918;  Czecho-Slovakia,  1918;  Himgary,  1918;  Holland,  1919;  British  East  Africa,  1919;  Luxemburg, 
1919;  Uruguay  (municipal),  1919;  Norway,  1907;  Denmark,  1915;  Mexico,  1917;  Russia,  1917;  Ireland, 
1918;  Wales,  1918;  Canada,  1918;  Germany,  1918;  England,  1918;  Belgium,  1919;  Rhodesia,  1919;  Ice- 
land, 1919;  Sweden,  1919;  Costa  Rica,  1920. 


DATES  OF  RATIFICATION  OF  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT. 


1918. 

13. 

.July 

22 

14. 

Louisiana . . 

.Aug. 

3 

14 

1919. 

16.  Michigan .  . 

.Jan. 

2 

17. 

Oklahoma. . 

.Jan. 

7 

18. 

Ohio  

7 

19. 

Tennessee. . 

.  Jan. 

8 

20. 

8 

21. 

Maine  

8 

22. 

West  Virginia.  Jan. 

9 

1918. 

1.  Mississippi ...  Jan.  8 

2.  Virginia  Jan.  10 

3.  Kentucky  Jan.  14 

4.  S.  Carolina ...  Jan.  23 

5.  N.  Dakota .  . .  Jan.  25 

6.  Maryland  Feb.  13 

7.  Montana  Feb.  19 

8.  Texas .  .  r  Mar.  4 

9.  Delaware ....  Mar.  18 

10.  S.  Dakota  Mar.  20 

11.  Mas'chusetts..April  2 

12.  Arizona  May  22 


1919. 
Washington . .  Jan. 
California ....  Jan. 

Arkansas  Jan. 

Illinois  Jan. 

Indiana  Jan. 

Kansas  Jan. 

N.  Carolina . .  Jan. 

Alabama  Jan. 

iDwa  Jan. 

Colorado  Jan. 

Oregon.  ....  .Jan. 

N.  Hamp.  . .  .Jan. 


1919. 

Utah  

Nebraska . . 
Missouri, . . . 
Wyoming . . . 
Minnesota . . 
Wisconsin. , . 
N.  Mexico. . 

Nevada  

Vermont. . . . 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania 


.Jan.  13 
.Jan.  16 
.Jan.  10 
.Jan.  16 
.Jan.  17 
.Jan.  17 
.Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  29 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  26 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS. 

This  doctrine  was  first  propounded  by  Grotius  in  his  Mare  Liberum,  "The  air,  running  water,  the  sea^ 
are  common  to  all."  Selden  answered  with  his  Mare  Clausum,  which  defended  the  pretensions  of  England 
over  the  waters  surrounding  the  British  Isles.  The  issue  between  Grotius  and  Selden  may  be  regarded  as 
settled  by  the  present  doctrine  regarding  the  marine  league,  i.  e.,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  three 
miles  beyond  the  coast  line,  and  ho  further.  In  the  eighteenth  century  contmental  antagonism  to  Britisli  sea 
power  produced  the  doctrine  that  "free  ships  malce  free  goods."  Tiiis  was  backed  by  the  armed  neutralities 
of  1780  and  1800,  and  was  finally  incorporated,  in  great  part,  into  international  law  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  1856,  which  also  abolished  privateering.  Meantime  a  third  meaning  had  come  to  bo  fJiStened  to  "free- 
dom of  the  seas,"  the  idea  that  private  property  should  be  immune  from  capture  on  tne  high  seas  in  war  time 
unless  it  was  contraband  or  intended  for  a  blockaded  port.  Of  this  notion  the  United  States  has  always  been 
the  champion.  .      ^  ^  


CONGRESS  6F  BERLIN. 

The  famous  Congreos  of  Berlin  met  under  tne  presidency  of  Bismarck  at  Berlin  In  1 878  to  settle  Questions 
which  liad  arisen  out  of  the  Russian  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  1877-78.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  Russia 
to.erect  a  strong  Slav  State,  Bulgaria,  out  of  land  taken  from  Turkey,  leaving  tiie  latter  little  in  Europe  except 
Constantinople.  England  opposed,  from  fear  of  Russian  control  at  Cons  tan  thiople,  and  Austria,  desiring 
Balkan  land  and  fearing  a  strong  Russia,  added  lier  protest.  Bismarck  mediated,  Russian  plans  for  Bulgaria 
were  checkmated,  and  Austria  secured  control  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovma.  Much  of  the  land  intended  for 
Bulgaria  was  given  back  to  Turkey.  This  contributed  to  break  up  the  old  Russ<>-German' friendfehip  and 
later  led  to  the  Frahco^Russian  alliance.  •      ;  v- 
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FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS  IN  CONGRESS  AND  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE. 

(Compiled  by  James  Hodgson,  Sub-Librarian  Legislative  Reference  Section,  N.  Y.  State  Library.) 


Shobt  title. 


Date 
Passed 

Congress 


Vote 
in  U.  S. 
House. 


Vote 
in  U.  S. 
Senate. 


Date 
received 
in  N.  Y. 


Date 
approv'd 
in  N.  Y. 


Vote 
in.  N.  Y. 
As'mbly 


Vote 
inN.  Y. 
Senate. 


Date 
promul. 
by  Sec. 
of  State 
of  U.  S. 


I-IO 


BiU  of  rights. 


N.  of  Reps,  in  Congress 

Compensation  of  Con- 
gressmen   

Restraining  Federal  ju- 
dicial power  

Reform  in  taking  elec- 
toral votes  

Forbidding  taking  titles 
of  nobility  

Restricting  power  of 
Congress  to  interfere 
in  local  institutions 
such  as  slavery  

Slavery  prohibited  


25  Sept., 
1789 


Adopted 


Ijfy  New 


Passed 


York  wit 


12  Jan, 
1790 


h  other  t 


27  Feb. 
1790 


Making  negroes  citizens 
and  taking  action 
against  insurrection. 

Prohibiting  color  re- 
strictions for  voting. 

Income  tax  


Popular  election 

Senators. 
Prohibition  


Suffrage. 


of 


12  Mar., 

1794 
12  Dec, 

1803 

1  May 
1810 

2  Mar. 
1861 


1  Feb., 
1865 
16  June, 
1866 

27  Feb., 

1889 
31  July, 

1909 
15  May, 

1912 
18  Dec, 

1917 
4  June, 
•  1919 


81  to  9 
83  to  42 
83  to  3 
133  to  65 

112  to  57 
120  to  32 

145  to  44 
318  to  14 
238  to  39 
282tol28 
304  to  89 


23  to  2 
22  to  10 
19  to  5 
24  to  12 

38  to  6 
33  to  11 

39  to  13 
77  too 
64  to  24 
47  to  8 
56  to  25 


27  Mar.. 

1794 
31  Jan., 

1804 
4  Ma>., 

1811 
21  Mar., 

1861 


1  Feb. 

1865 
1  Jan. 

1867 

10  Mar. 
1869 
5  Jan. 

1910 
1  Jan. 
1913 
31  Dec. 
1917 


27  Mar., 
1794 

11  Feb., 
1804 

12  Mar., 
1812 

Did  not  c 


28  April, 
1865 

10  Jan., 
1867 

14  April, 
1869 

12  July, 
1911 

15  Jan., 
1913 

29  Jan., 
1919 

16  June, 
1919 


dments. 

Failed 
49  to  2 

79  to  14 

No  vote 

omeup  . 


Passed 


Failed 
Passed 


24>  to  4 
Rejected 


30  Dec, 
1791  and 
18  Jan., 
1792 


Jan., 
1798 
25  Sept., 
1804 


90  to  22 
See  notes 
71  to  36 


72  to  47 
See  notes 
81  to  42 

128  to  4 

81  to  66 

137  to  0 


18  to  3 
See  notes 
23  to  3 


17  to  15 
See  notes 
35  to  16 

43  to  4 
27  to  24 

44  to  0 


18  Dec, 
1865 

28  July, 
1868 

30  Mar., 
1870 

25  Feb.. 
1913 

31  May, 
1913 

29  Jan., 
1919 

26  Aug., 
1920 


Notes — Twelve  amendment)^  were  proposed  in  1789,  of  which  New  York  ratified  11,  but  only  10  were 
adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  amendments  ratified  by  reso- 
lution, but  the  motion  failed,  49  to  2. 

On  February  4,  1818,  the  President  reported  to  Congress  that  12  States  had  ratified  the  amendment 
forbidding  titles,  while  3  had  rejected  it  and  2  were  undecided. 

A  resolution  to  ratify  the  amendment  of  1865  passed  the  Senate  on  February  2,  and  the  Assembly  on 
February  3,  1865,  in  the  Senate,  18  to  8,  and  in  the  Assembly,  72  to  48. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  the  first  ratified  in  New  York  by  resolution.  Others  were  ratified  by 
statute.  "~ 


NATIONAL  STATUARY  HALL.^ 

The  National  Hall  of  Statuary,  formerly  a  corridor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  was  established  by  Congress  July  2,  1864.  Each  State  was  invited  to  con- 
tribute marble  or  bronze  statues  of  her  two  most  distinguished  deceased  citizens.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  statues  presented  by  the  States  and  the  dates  of  the  works: 


State. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

Connecticut.  . 


Florida. 


Idaho. , . 
Illinois . . 

Indiana. 

Iowa. . . . 

Kansas. . 


Maine .  .  .  . 
Maryland . 


Massachusetts . . . 
Michigan.*.! !  !!.'.* 


Minnesota. 
Missouri . . . 


Name. 


J.  L.  M.  Curry  

Uriah  M.  Rose. ...... 

Roger  Sherman  

Jonathan  Trumbull .  . . 

John  W,  Gorrie  

Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith . 

George  L.  Shoup  

James  Shields  

Frances  E.  Willard  

Oliver  P.  Morton  

Lew  Wallace  

James  Harlan  

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood .  . 

John  J.  Ingalls  

George  W.  Click  

William  King  

Charles  Carroll  

John  Hanson  

Samuel  Adams  

John  Winthrop  

Lewis  Cass  i . . . . 

Zachariah  Chandler. . . 
Henry  Mower  Rice.  .  , 

Francis  P.  Blair  

Thomas  H.  Benton .  ,  . 


Date. 


1906 
1917 
1872 
1872 
1914 
1918 
1909 
1893 
1905 
1899 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1877 
1901 
1901 
1873 
1872 
1889 
1913 
1916 
1899 
1899 


State. 


New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey  

New  York  . .!!!.. 


North  Carolina.. 
Ohio. .  


Oklahoma .  . . . 
Pennsylvania . 


Rhode  Island .  . . 


South  Carolina. . , 
Texas  


Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia! 
Wisconsin .... 


Name. 


John  Stark  

Daniel  Webster  

Richard  Stockton  

Philip  Kearny  

Robert  R.  Livingston. 

George  Clinton  

Zebulon  Baird  Vance.. 

James  A.  Garfield  

William  Allen  

Sequoyah  

J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg. . 

Robert  Fulton  

Nathanael  Greene. . . . 

Roger  Williams  

John  C.  Calhoun  

Stephen  F.  Austin .... 

Samuel  Houston  

Ethan  Allen  

Jacob  Collamer  

Washington  

Robert  E.  Lee. ....... 

John  E.  Kenna  

Francis  H.  Pierpont. . . 
James  Marquette  


Works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  have  been  acquired  by  gift,  from  private  individuals  and  from  States. 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 

{Delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery,  November  19, 1863.) 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  oation,  conceived 
In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
BO  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.    It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground. 
The  brave  men.  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  worls  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  ol 
tlie  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  -  [An  accurate  version  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  as  revised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  printed  in  "Autographs  of  Our  Country's  Authors," 
Balti..  1864.1 

EVERETT  AND  LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG. 
(From  a  speech  by  the  late  U.  S.  Sen.  J.  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas.) 

"Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edward  Everett  spoke  at  the  dedication  hi  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, November  19,  1863.  The  place,  the  occasion,  the  audience,  the  associations  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree inspiring.  Everett  was  an  orator  of  deserved  renown,  with  copious  and  glittering  vocabulary,  graceful 
rhetoric,  strong,  cultivated  mind,  elegant  scholarship,  a  rich  flexible  voice,  and  noble  presence.  His  address 
occupied  two  hours  in  delivery,  and  was  worthy  of  the  speaker  and  his  theme.  At  its  close  Lincoln  rose 
slowly  on  the  platform  of  the  pavilion.  From  an  ancient  case  he  drew  a  pair  of  steel-framed  spectacles, 
with  bows  clasping  upon  the  temples  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  adjusted  them  with  deliberation.  He  took 
from  his  breast  pocket  a  few  sheets  of  foolscap,  which  he  unfolded  and  held  in  both  hands.  From  this  manu- 
script. In  low  tones,  without  modulation  or  emphasis,  he  read  266  words  and  sat  down  before  his  surprised, 
perplexed  and  disappointed  auditors  were  aware  that  he  had  really  begun.  It  left  no  impression,  so  it  was 
said,  except  mild  consternation  and  a  mortified  sense  of  failure. 

"None  supposed  that  one  of  the  great  orations  of  the  world  had  been  pronounced  in  the  five  minutes 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  in  reading  his  remarks.  But  the  studied,  elaborate,  and  formal  speech  of  Everett 
has  been  forgotten,  while  the  few  sonorous  and  solemn  sentences  of  Lincoln  will  remain  so  long  as  constitu- 
tional liberty  abides  among  men.  Henceforth,  whoever  recalls  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  .  ,  .  will 
hear  above  the  thunder  of  the  reverberating  guns,  above  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  despairing, 
'that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.*  " 


THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

THE  Capitol  is  situated  in  latitude  38**  53'  20" A  north  and  longitude  77"  00'  36".7  west  from  Greenwich 
It  fronts  east,  and  stands  on  a  plateau  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomao.  The  enthre  lerretb 
of  the  building  from  north  to  south  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  four  inches,  and  its  greatest  dimension 
from  east  to  west  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  area  covered  by  the  building  is  163,112  square  feet. 
The  dome  of  the  original  central  building  was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  copper.  This  was  replaced 
in  1856  by  the  present  structure  of  cast  Iron.  It  was  completed  in  1865.  ITie  entire  weight'of  iron  used 
is  8,909,200  pounds.  The  dome  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom,  which  Is  nine:teen  feet  six 
inches  high  and  weighs  14,985  pounds.  It  was  modelled  by  Crawford.  The  height  of  the  dome  above 
the  base  line  of  the  east  front  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  five  inches.  The  height  from  the  top 
of  the  balustrade  of  the  building  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  eleven  inches.  The  greatest  diameter 
at  the  base  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  five  inches. 

The  rotimda  is  ninety-seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  Its  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
canopy  Is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  three  inches.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  three  Inches  in  length,  by  eighty  feet  three  inches  in  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.  The  galleries 
will  accommodate  one  thousand  persons.  The  Representatives'  Hall  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet 
In  length,  by  ninety-three  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.  The  southeast  cornerstone  of  the 
original  building  was  laid  September  18,  1793,  by  President  Washington  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  The 
comer-stone  of  the  extensions  was  laid  July  4,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore.  The  room  now  occupied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was,  until  1859,  occupied  as  the  Senate  Chamber.  Previous  t^  that  time  the  court 
occupied  the  room  Immediately  beneath,  now  used  as  a  law  library. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  site  was  selected  by  President  Washington  and  Major  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  when  they  laid  out 
Washington,  1791:  architect,  James  Hoban  of  Dublin;  plans  chosen  by  competition  closed  July  15,  1792. 
Cornerstone  laid  October  13,  1792.  First  occupation — President  and  Mrs.  John  Adams,  November,  1800. 
Burned  by  British  in  1814.  Mr.  Hoben  superintended  the  restoration.  First  White  House  appropriation 
from  U.  S.  Treasury,  April  24,  1800,  $15,000,  for  furniture.  The  first  appropriation  for  repairs,  $15,000, 
March  3,  1807.  Congress  appropriated  $8,137  for  enlarging  "the  oflSces  west  of  the  President's  House,", 
1819.  South  Portico  finished  1823;  cost  $19,000.  East  Room  finished  and  furnished  by  appropriation 
made  in  1826.  North  Portico  added;  cost  $24,769.25,  1829.  Original  plans  always  followed.  First  heated 
by  gas,  1848;  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  installed,  1853. 

A  thorough  overhauling  and  restoration  was  made  under  direction  of  New  York  architects,  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  during  incumbency  of  President  Roosevelt,  .Tune  20,  Septem  er  29,  1902.  Congress  appro- 
priated in  all  $475,445;  the  architects  retm-ning  an  unexpended  balance  of  $7,906.10 

The  principal  apartments  in  the  White  House  are  officially  designated:  the  Red  Room,  Blue  Room, 
Green  Room,  State  Dining  Room,  Family  Dining  Room,  and  Usher's  Lobby.  There  are  a  Family  Floor, 
a  main  stairway,  and  a  private  staircase  and  elevators. 

The  dimensions  of  the  White  House,  in  1840,  were:  length  or  frontage,  170  feet;  depth  or  width,  86 
feet.  The  mansion  was  called  "White  House"  because  it  was  built  of  white  free  stone.  Architect  Hoban 
had  modeled  the  structure  after  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  original  cost  was  defrayed  out  of 
the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE8-THEIR  BIOGRAPHIES  IN  BRIEF. 

(Compiled  for  The  World  Almanac  from  pablialied  memoirs,  newspaper  records,  and  personal  corre- 
spondence with  the  families  of  the  ex -Presidents.    The  references 
will  be  found  on  second  following  page.) 
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President 


Mar- 
ried. 


Wife's  Name. 


Wife  Wife 
Born.  Died.  Sons. 


Dau, 


Home  When 
Elected. 


{ 


Washington. 
J.  Adams. . . 
Jefferson.  .  . 

Madison  

Monroe.  .  .  . 
J.  Q.  Adams 
Jacltson .... 
Van  Buren.. 
Harrison .  .  . 
Tyler  


Polk  

Taylor .  . , 
Fillmore. 


Pierce  

Buchanan . . 
Lincoln.  .  .  . 
Johnson. . . . 

Grant  

Hayes  

Garfield  

Arthur  

Cleveland.. . 
B.  Harrison. 

McKinley.  . 
Roosevelt. . . 


1759. 
1764. 
1772. 
1794. 
1786. 
1797. 
1791. 
1807. 
1795. 
1813. 
1844. 
1824. 
1810. 
1826. 
1858. 
1834. 


Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis§ . . . . 

AbigaU  Smith.  .TT.  

Martha  (Wayle^  Skelton§  

Dolly  (Payne)  Todd§  

Eliza  Kortwright  

Louisa  Catherine  Johnson.  

Rachel  (Donelson)  RobardslJ .  .  . 

Hannah  Hoes\,  

Anna  Symmes  

Letitia  Christian  

Julia  Gardiner  

Sarah  Childress  

Margaret  Smith  

Abigail  Powers  

Caroline  (Carmichael)  McIntosh§ 
Jane  Means  Appleton  


1732 
1744 
1748 
1772 
1768 
1775 
1767 
1783, 
1775, 
1790, 
1820, 
1803, 
1788. 
1798. 
1813. 
1806. 


1802 
1818. 
1782. 
1849. 
1830. 
1852. 
1828. 
1819. 
1864. 
1842. 
1889. 
1891. 
1852. 
1853. 
1881. 
1863. 


Tftft.  .  . 

Wilson. 


Harding . . 


1842. 
1827. 
1848. 
1852. 
1858. 
1859. 
1886. 
1853. 
1896. 
1871. 
1883. 
1886. 
1886. 
1885. 
1915. 
1891. 


Mary  Todd  

Ellz^  McCardle  

Julia  Dent  

Lucy  Ware  Webb  

Lucretia  Rudolph  

Ellen  Lewis  Herndon  

Frances  Folsom  

Caroline  Lavinja  Scott  

Mary  Scott  (Lord)  Dimniick§ . . . 

Ida  Saxton  

Alice  Lee  

Edith  Kermit  Carow  

Helen  Herron  

Ellen  Louise  Axson  

Edith  (Boiling)  Galt§  

Florence  Kliag  


1818. 
1810. 
1826. 
1831. 
1833 . 
1837. 
1864. 
1832. 
1858. 
1844. 


1882. 
1876. 
1902. 
1889. 
1918. 
1880. 

1892*. 


1861. 
1861, 
1860, 
1872, 
1860. 


1907, 
1884, 


Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
Quincy,  'Maas. 
Monticello,  Va. 
Montpeller,  Va. 
Oak  Hill,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  Tenn.  \ 
Kinderhook,  N. 
North  Bend,  O.  i 
Williamsburg,  Va,/ 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Concord,  N.  H. 
Wheatland,  Pa. 
Springfield,  111. 
Greenville,  Tenn,  ^ 
Washington,  D.  O. 
Fremont,  O. 
Mentor,  O. 
New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canton,  O. 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Princeton.  N.  J. 
Washington,  D.  O. 
Marion,  O. 


No 

President. 

Politics. 

Inaug . 

Age. 

Years  Served . 

-  1.. 

Washington. 

Federalist.  .  .  . 

1789 

57 

7y.  10  mo.  4  d. 

2.. 

J.  Adams. . . 

Federalist.  .  .  . 

1797 

61 

4  -'^ 

3.. 

Jefferson.  .  . 

Republican  (a) 

1801 

57 

8 

4.. 

Madison. . . . 

Republican .  . . 

1809 

57 

8 

5.. 

Monroe.  . .  . 

•Republican .  .  . 

1817 

58 

8 

6.. 

J.  Q.  Adams 

Republican  (b) 

1825 

57 

4 

7.. 

Jackson .... 

Democrat .... 

1829 

61 

8 

8.. 

Van  Buren. . 

Democrat .... 

1837 

54 

4 

9.. 

Harrison.  .  . 

Whig  

1841 

68 

1  mo. 

10.. 

Tyler  

Democrats  .  .  . 

1841 

51 

3  y.  11  mo. 

11. . 

Polk  

Democrat .... 

1845 

49 

4 

12. . 

Taylor     ,  , 

Whig  

1849 

64 

1  y.  4  mo.  5  d. 

13.. 

Fillmore. . . . 

Whig  

1850 

50 

2y  .7mo.  26  d. 

14.. 

Democrat.  .  .  . 

1853 

48 

4 

15.. 

Buchanan  . 

Democrat .... 

1857 

65 

4 

16.. 

Lincoln .... 

Republican.  .  . 

1861 

52 

4  y.  1  mo.  11  d. 

17.. 

Johnson ; . . . 

Republican .  . . 

1865 

56 

3y.  10  mo.  19  d. 

8 

18.. 

Republican .  . . 

1869 

46 

19.. 

Hayes  

Republican .  . . 

1877 

54 

4 

20.. 

Garfield  

Republican . . . 

1881 

49 

mo. 

21.. 

Arthur  

Republican .  .  . 

1881 

50 

3  y.  53^  mo. 

22.. 

Cleveland.. . 

Democrat .... 

1885 

47 

4 

23.. 

B.  Harrison. 

Republican . .  . 

1889 

55 

4 

24.. 

Cleveland. . . 

Democrat .... 

1893 

55 

4 

25.. 

McKinley,  , 

Republican .  . . 

1897 

54 

4  y.  6  mo.  10  d. 

26.. 

Roosevelt.. . 

Republican ,  , . 

1901 

42 

7  y.  5  mo.  18  d. 

27.. 

Republican .  . . 

1909 

51 

4 

28. . 

Wilson  

1913 

56 

Religious 
Connection. 


Time  of  Death. 


Age. 


Episcopalian. . 

Umtarian  

Liberal  (c) . . . . 
Episcopalian. . .  . 
Episcopalian. 

Umtarian  

Presbyterian, 
Reformed  Dutch 

Episcopalian  

Episcopalian, . . , 
Presbyterian , . . . 
Episcopalian, . . . 

Unitarian  

Episcopalian, . , . 
Presbyterian .... 
Presbyterian. . .  . 
Methodist  (d) . . . 

Methodist  

Methodist  

Disciples .  ,  

Episcopalian. .  ,  , 
Presbyterian, . , . 
Presbyterian, . ,  . 
Presbyterian, . . . 

Methodist  

Reformed  Dutch 

Unitarian  

Presbyterian . , 


December  14,  1799. 

July  4,  1826  i 

July  4,  1826  

June  28,  1836  

July  4,  1831  

February  23, 1848.. 

June  8,  1845  

July  24,  1862  

April  4.  1841..  

January  17,  1862. . 

June  15,  1849  

July  9,  1850  

March  8,  1874-r.  . 
October  8,  1869 .  .  . 

June  1,  1868  

April  15,  1865  

July  31,  1875  

July  23,  1885  

January  17,  1893.  . 
September  19,  1881 
November  18,  1886 

June  24.  1908  

March  13,  1901 .  .  . 

June  24,  1908  

September  14,  1901 
January  6,  1919  . , . 


67 
90 
83 
85 
73 
80 
78 
79 
68 
71 
53 
65 
74 
64 
77 
56 
66 
63 
70 
49 
66 
71 
67 
71 
58 
61 


President. 


Cause  of  Death. 


Place  of  Death. 


Place  of  Burial. 


1.. 

Washington. 

2.. 

J,  Adams, . . 

3.. 

Jefferson .  .  . 

4,. 

Madison. . . . 

5.. 

Monroe.  .  .  . 

6,. 

J.  Q.  Adams 

7. , 

Jackson .... 

8.. 

Van  Buren.. 

9.. 

Harrison.  .  . 

10.. 

11.. 

Polk  

12.. 

Taylor  

13.. 

Fillmore. . , . 

14.. 

Pierce  

15. . 

Buchanan. . 

16.. 

17.. 

Johnson. . . . 

18.. 

19.. 

Ha^   

20., 

Garfield. ... 

Laryngitis  

Debility  

Chronic  Diarrhoea  

I>ebility  

Debility  

Paralysis  

Consumption  

Asthmatic  Catarrh  

Bilious  Pleurisy  

Bilious  Attack.  

Chronic  Diarrhoea  

Bilious  Fever  

Debility  

Inflammation  of  Stomach 

Rheumatic  Gout  

Assassination  

Paralysis  

Cancer  

Paralysis  of  the  Heart . . . 
Assassination  


Mount  Vernon,  Va. . . 
Quincy,  Mass. ...... . 

Monticello,  Va. . . . .  . 

Montnelier,  Va  

New  York  City  

Washington,  D.  C .  . . 
Hermitage,  Tenn .... 
Linden  wold,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C .  . . 

Richmond,  Va  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Concord,  N.  H  

Wheatland,  Pa  

Washington,  D,  C ,  .  , 
Carter's  Depot,  Tenn, 
Mt,  McGregor,  N.  Y . 

Fremont,  O  

Long  Branch,  N.  J. . . 


Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
First  Cong.  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Monticello,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 
First  Cong.  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cemeterj,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 
Hollywood.  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 
Polk  Place.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  'K. 
Minot  Lot,  Old  Cem.,  Concord.  N.  H. 
Woodward  Hill  Cem„  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  HI. 
Greenville,  Greene  X^o.,  Tenn. 
Riverside  Park,  New  York  City. 
Private  ground,  Fremont,  O. 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 
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No. 


21. , 
22,24. . 
23.. 
25.. 
26.. 


President  . 


Arthur  

Cleveland.,, 
B.  Harrison. 
McKinley.  . 
Roosevelt. . 


Cause  of  Death. 


Bright's  Disease 

Debility  

Pneumonia .  . , . , 
Assassination.  .  . 
Rheumatism. .  . , 


Place  of  Death. 


New  York  City  

Princeton,  N.  J  

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y...  . 


Place  of  Burial. 


Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cemetery,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Crown  Hill  Cem.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cemetery,  Canton,  O. 
Cemetery,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 

•  Monroe  abandoned  the  profession  of  law  when  a  young  man,  and  was  afterward,  and  until  his  elec- 
tion, always  holding  public  office,  t  Jackson  called  himself  a  South  Carolinian,  and  his  biographer,  Kendall, 
recorded  his  birthplace  in  Lancaster  Co.,  S.  C;  but  Parton  has  published  documentary  evidence  to  show 
that  Jackson  was  born  In  Union  Co.,  N.  C,  less  than  a  quarter  mile  from  the  South  Carolina  line.  +  Or 
of  departure  from  college. 

§  Widows.  Their  maiden  names  are  in  parentheses.  1  She  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Captain  Robarda. 
(a)  The  Democratic  party  of  to-day  claims  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Republican  party,  and  President 
Jefferson  as  its  founder.  (6)  Political  parties  were  disorganized  at  the  time  of  the  election  ot  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Republican,  but  his  doctrines  were  decidedly  Federallstlo,  The  opposition 
to  his  administration  took  the  name  of  Democrats,  and  elected  Jackson  President. 

(c)  Randall,  the  biographer  of  Jefferson,  declares  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Christianity,  although  not 
a  sectarian.  (60  While  President  Johnson  was  not  a  church-member,  he  was  a  Christian  believer.  His 
wile  was  a  Methodist. 

Washington's  first  inauguration  was  in  New  York,  and  his  second  in  Philadelphia.  Adams  was  in- 
augurated in  Philadelphia,  and  Jefferson  and  the  Presidents  following  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Arthur  took  the  Presidential  oath  of  office  first  in  New  York  City.  John  Adama  and  Jefferson 
died  on  the  same  day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  and  Monroe  died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  five  years  later. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Representative  and  Andrew  Johnson  a  Senator  in  Cfongress  after  the  expiration 
of  their  Presidential  terras,  and  both  died  while  holding  those  offices.  Tyler  was  a  Representative  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  died  in  office. 

Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  were  assassinated  v/hile  in  office.  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  April  14,  1865,  from  a  pistol  sliot  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  killed  near  F  redericksburg, 
Va.,  April  26,  1865,  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett.  Garfield  was  shot  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Depot, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1881,  and  died  at  Elberon,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  September  19,  1881.  The  assassin 
was  Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  who  was  hanged  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1882.  McKinley  was  shot 
twice  September  6,  1901,  while  in  the  Temple  of  Music  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  died  from  his  wounds  at  the  home  of  John  G.  Milbarn,  Buffalo,  September  1^,  1901.  The  assassin  waa 
Louis  Czolgosz,  who  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  State  Prison,  New  York,  Octooer  29,  1901. 

Jackson  was  shot  at  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  29,  1835,  by  a  house  painter  named 
Richard  Lawrence,  escaping  because  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  missed  fire.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  was  shot 
and  wounded  by  John  Schrank,  an  insane  man,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  14,  1912, 

Cleveland  after  taking  the  oath  as  President,  kissed  the  open  Bible,  his  lips  touching  Psalm  cxil., 
verses  5-10,  inclusive.    Garfield's  first  act  after  taking  the  oath  was  to  kiss  his  mother. 

The  sixth  President  was  the  son  of  the  second  President,  and  the  twenty-third  President  was  the  grand- 
•on  of  the  ninth  President.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  eighth  and  Benjamin  Harrison  the  tenth  in 
descent  from  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President  wearing  a  full  beared.  Grant 
the  first  wearing  a  mustache.  Buchanan  and  Cleveland  were  bachelors  when  they  entered  the  White  House 
as  Presidents,  but  Cleveland  surrendered  during  his  first  term.  Washington,  Monroe,  Pierce  and  Hayes 
were  born  on  Friday.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Pierce  and  Garfield  were  inaugurated  on  Friday.  Tyler,  Polk  and  Piercq. 
died  on  Friday.    Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  Friday. 

There  were  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Both  were 
bom  in  Kentucky;  Lincoln  in  1809,  Davis  in  1808.  Both  removed  from  their  native  state  in  childhood. 
Lincoln  to  the  Northwest,  Davis  to  the  Southwest.  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  and  Davis  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Regulars  in  tlie  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832.  They  began  their  political  careers  the  same  year, 
1844,  Lincoln  being  a  Presidential  Elector  for  Clay,  and  Davis  for  Polk.  They  were  elected  to  Congress 
about  the  same  time,  1845  and  1846.  They  were  called  to  preside  over  their  respective  governments  the 
same  year  and  within  a  few  days;  Davis,  February  8,  1861;  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861. 

Washington,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  were  soldiers  In  the  Revolutionary  war;  Jackson,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Buchanan  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  Lincoln  in  tiie  Black  Hawk  war;  Taylor,  Pierce,  and 
Grant  in  the  Mexican  war;  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  B.  Harrison,  and  McKinley  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  Roosevelt  was  in  tiie  war  with  Spain.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde» 
pendence,  and  Washington  and  Madison  of  the  Constitution. 

Grant  was  christened  Hiram  Ulysses  and  Cleveland,  Stephen  Grover.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  the  oldest 
man  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  Roosevelt  the  youngest.  Grant  being  the  next  youngest  by  six  months. 
Cleveland  was  the  only  President  married  In  the  White  House,  and  his  second  daughter  tiie  only  President's 
child  born  therein.  Monroe's  daugliter  (Mrs.  Gouverneur),  Tyler's  daughter  (Mrs.  Waller),  Grant's  daughter 
(Mrs.  Sartoris) ,  Roosevelt's  daughter  (Mrs.  Longworth)  and  Wilson's  daughters,  Jessie  (Mrs.  Sayre)  and 
Eleanor  (Mrs,  McAdoo)  v/ere  the  only  cliildren  of  Presidents  married  therein.  Wives  of  Tyler,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  Wilson  died  in  tlie  White  House.  Joim  Tyier^.was  father  of  the  largest  family,  eight  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Eight  Presidents:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler, 
Taylor,  and  Wilson  were  Virginians  by  birth.  Six  Presidents:  Grant,  Hayes,  GarUeld,  B.  liarrisoD,  jMg- 
Kinley,  and  Taft,  were  Ohioaiis  by  birth. 

INAUGURAL    CEREMONIES    OCCURRED    AS  FOLLOWS. 


President, 


George  Washington. . 

John  Adams.  

Thomas  Jefferson  

James  Madison.  

James  Monroe  

John  Quincy  Adams. 

Andrew  Jaclcson  

Martin  Van  Buren.. . 
Williain  H.  Harrison 

John  Tyler. .  . . . 

James  Knox  Polk .  . . 
Zachary  Taylor. . . . . 

Millard  Fillmore  

Franklin  Pierce . . . . . 
James  Buchanan . . . . 


Date. 

Year. 

Day. 

April  30 

1789 

Thursday  , 

March 

4 

1797 

Saturday 

March 

4 

1801 

W  ednesday 

March 

4 

1809 

Saturday 

March 

4 

1817 

Tuesday 

March 

4 

1825 

Friday 

March 

4 

1829 

Wednesday 

March 

4 

1837 

Saturday 

March 

4 

1841 

Thursday 

April 

6 

1841 

Tuesday 

March 

4 

1845 

Tuesday 

March 

5 

1849 

Monday 

July 

9 

1S50 

Tuesday 

March 

4 

1853 

Friday 

March 

4 

1857 

Wednesday 

President. 


Abraham  Lincoln .  . 
Andrew  Johnson .  . . 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. . . 
Rutherford  B,  Hayes 
James  A.  Garfield. .  . 
Chester  A.  Arthur. . . 

Grover  Cleveland  

Benjamin  Harrison . . 
Grover  Cleveland .  .  , 
William  McKinley . . . 
William  McKinley... 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

William  H.  Taft  

Woodrow  Wilson .... 
Woodrow  Wilson. . . . 


Date, 

Year. 

Day. 

March 

4 

1861 

Monday 

April 

15 

1865 

Saturday 

March 

4 

1869 

Thursday 

March 

6 

1877 

Monday 

March 

4 

1881 

Friday 

Sept. 

20 

1881 

Tuesday 

March 

4 

1885. 

Wednesday 

March 

4 

-1889 

Monday 

March 

4 

1893 

Saturday 

March 

4 

1897 

Thiu-sday 

March 

4 

1901 

Monday 

March 

4 

1905 

Saturday 

March 

4 

1909 

Thursday 

March 

4 

1913 

Tuesday 
Sunday 

March 

4 

1917 
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POLITICAj.  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS,  1898-1916. 

(For  Presidential  Conventions  prior  to  1908,  see  1912  Almanac.) 
1908. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  liemocratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Denver,  Col.,  July  7-10.    Nominations  were  made 
July  10.    William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  on  tlie  first  ballot  the  vote  being:  Bryan,  8923^; 
John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  46. 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION.  ' 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  111.,  June  16.    One  ballot  was  cast,  July  19, 
&s  follows: 


Candidates. 


Total  vote  ^. . . . 

Necessary  to  a  choice. 


Willia:Ti  H.  Taft,  Ohio ... 
Philander  C.  Knox,  Pa. . . 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  N,  Y. 


First 
Ballot. 


979 
490 


702 
68 
67 


Candidates. 


Joseph  G.  Cannon,  111  

Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind  

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wis  

Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Ohio  

Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y  ,  


First 
Ballot. 


58 
40 
26 
16 
3 


1912. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25-July  2.    Balloting  for 
a  candidate  for  President  began  June  2  i  and  a  nomination  was  reached  July  2.    There  were  forty-six  ballots 
taken.    The  first,  tenth,  twenty-flfth,  forty-second  and  final  ballots  were  as  follows: 


CA-NDIDATE3. 


Total  vote  

Necessary  to  a  choice . 


Champ  Clark,  Missouri  

Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey. .  .  , 

Judson  Harmon,  Ohio  

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama.  . 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Indiana.  .  . 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Connecticut. 
Eugene  N.  Foss,,  Massachusetts.  . 
William  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska.  ... 

William  Sulzer,  New  York  

John  W.  Kern,  Indiana  

William  J.  Gaynor,  New  York. . .  , 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Illinois  , 

OlDe  M.  James.  Kentucky  


1st 

10th 

25th 

42d 

46th 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

1,086 

1.088 

1.088 

1.087  H 

1.086 

724 

725H 

725  3^ 

725 

724 

440  H 

556 

469 

430 

84 

324 

360  M 

405 

494 

990 

148 

31 

29 

27 

12 

117M 

108 

104 

31 

30 

22 

43 

28 

"i 

2 

i 

1 

*i 

*i 

1 

1 

3 

1 

REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  June  18-22.    One  ballot  for 
the  candidate  for  President  was  cast  June  22,  as  follows: 


Candidates. 


Total  vote  

Necessary  to  a  choice. 
Actual  vote  


William  H.  Taft,  Ohio. 


First 
Ballot. 


1,078 

540 
728* 


561 


Candidates. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York. 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wis.  .  .  . 

Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa  

Charles  E.  Hughes.  New  York. . 


First 
Ballot. 


107 
41 
17 
2 


*  344  delegates  withheld  their  votes  and  6  delegates  were  absent. 

PROGRESSIVE    NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  National  Convention  of  the  Progressive  Party  met  at  Chicago  August  5  and  on  August 
7  unanimously  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  on  the  first  ballot. 


President  Wilson  and 


1916. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  14-16. 
Vice-President  Marshall  were  renominated  by  acclamation,  June  15. 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June  9.     Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  were  nominated,  respectively,  for  President  and  Vice-President.    The  third  and  final  ballot  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  was  taken  June  10. 


Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Third 
Ballot. 

Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Tliird 
Ballot. 

2533^ 

105 

103 

85  , 

74  H 

66 

65 

36 

32 

29 

328  H 
79 
98J^ 
85 
76  K 
88 
65 
81 
36 

949^ 
3 

25 
14 
12 
4 
2 
1 

25 

3 

Weeks   .... 

Du  Pont  

13 
1^ 

5 

Willis.  

McCall  

1 
5 
1 
1 

183^ 

Wood   

Ford  

7 
1 

2 
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REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  1920. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  began  at  Cblcago,  June  8.  United  States  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge, 
ol  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  Temporary  and  Permanent  Chairman.  There  were  984  delegates;  women 
delegates  and  alternates  numbered  140.  United  States  Senator  J.  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  was  Chairman 
ot  the  Committee  on  Resolutions;  E.  B.  Duffleld,  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 
The  entrances  to  the  Coliseum  were  picketed  at  the  opening  sessions  by  members  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party.  A  short  meeting,  with  speeches  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  McCarter  of  Kansas,  and  others,  occurred  June  9. 
On  June  10  the  convention  adopted  the  following  platform: 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  PLATFORM,  1920. 

The  Republican  Party,  assembled  in  representative  national  conventi6n,  reaflhrmis  its  unyielding  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  guarantees  of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty 
therein  contained.  It  will  resist  all  attempts  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  the  Government  or  to  weaken 
the  force  of  its  controlling  principles  and  ideals,  whether  these  attempts  be  made  in  the  form  of  international 
policy  or  domestic  agitation: 

For  seven  years  the  National  Government  has  been  controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party.  During  that 
period  a  war  of  unparalleled  magnitude  has  shaken  the  foundations  of  civilization,  decimated  the  population 
of  Europe,  and  left  in  its  train  economic  misery  and  suffering  second  only  to  the  war  itself. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Democratic  Administration  have  been  complete  unpreparedness  for 
war  and  complete  unpreparedness  for  peace. 

Unpreparedness  for  War. 

Inexcusable  failure  to  make  timely  preparation  is  the  chief  indictment  against  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Had  not  our  associates  protected  us,  both  on  land  a.)Ul  H^a,  during  the 
first  twelve  months  of  our  participation,  and  furnished  us  to  the  very  day  of  t":ie  armistice  with  munitions, 
platie-5  and  artiilery,  this  failure  would  have  been  punished  with  disaster.  It  directly  resulted  in  unnecessary 
losses  to  our  gallant  troops,  in  the  imperilment  of  victory  itself,  and  in  an  enormous  waste  of  public  fimds 
literally  poured  into  the  breach  created  by  gross  neglect.  To-day  it  is  reflected  in  our  huge  tax  burden  and 
In  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Unpreparedness  for  Peace. 

Peace  found  the  Administration  as  unprepared  for  peace  as  war  found  it  unprepared  for  war.  The 
vital  needs  of  the  country  demanded  the  early  and  systematic  return  to  a  peace-time  basis. 

This  called  for  vision,  leadership  and  intelligent  planning.  All  three  have  been  lacking.  While  the 
country  has  been  left  to  shift  for  itself,  the  Government  has  continued  on  a  war-time  basis.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  not  demobilized  the  army  of  place  holders.  It  continued  a  method  of  financing  which  was  in- 
defensible during  the  period  of  reconstruction.  It  has  used  legislation  passed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war 
to  continue  its  arbitrary  and  iuquisitorial  control  over  the  life  of  the  people  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  carry 
confusion  into  industrial  life.  Under  the  despot's  plea  of  necessity  or  superior  wisdom^  Executive  usurpation 
of  legislative  and  judicial  functions  still  imdermines  our  institutions.  Eighteen  months  after  the  armistice 
with  its  war-time  powers  unabridged,  its  war-time  departments  undischarged,  its  war-time  army  of  place 
holders  still  mobilized,  the  Administration  continues  to  flounder  helplessly. 

The  demonstrated  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  destroyed  public  confidence,  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  hesitation  so  universal  as  to  increase 
enormously  the  difficulties  of  readjustment  and  to  delay  the  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Never  has  our  Nation  been  confronted  with  graver  problems.  The  people  are  entitled  to  know  in 
definite  terms  how  the  parties  purpose  solving  these  problems.  To  that  end,  the  Republican  Party  de- 
clares its  policies  and  programme  to  be  as  follows: 

Constitutional  Government. 
We  undertake  to  end  Executive  autocracy  and  to  restore  to  the  people  their  constitutional  government. 
The  policies  herein  declared  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  each  acting 
within  its  constitutional  powers. 

Foreign  Relations. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration  has  been  founded  upon  no  principle  and  directed  by  no  definite 
conception  of  our  Nation's  rights  and  obligations.  It  has  been  humiliating  to  America  and  irritating  to  other 
nations,  with  the  result  that  after  a  period  of  unexampled  sacrifice,  our  motives  are  suspected,  our  moral  in- 
fluence impaired,  and  our  Government  stands  discredited  and  friendless  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  favor  a  liberal  and  generous  foreign  policy  founded  upon  definite  moral  and  political  principies, 
characterized  by  a  clear  understanding  of  and  a  firm  adherence  to  our  own  rights,  and  unfailing  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  We  should  afford  full  and  adequate  protection  to  the  life,  liberty,  property  and  all 
international  rights  of  every  American  citizen,  and  should  require  a  proper  respect  for  the  American  flag; 
but  we  should  be  equally  careful  to  manifest  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations.  A  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  our  international  engagements  when  lawfully  assumed  is  essential  to  our  own  honor  and  self- 
respect,  and  the  respect  of  other  nations.  Subject  to  a  due  regard  for  our  international  obligations,  we 
should  leave  our  country  free  to  develop  its  civilization  along  lines  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  its  people,  and  to  cast  its  influence  on  the  side  of  ji^tice  and  right  should  occaaion  require. 

(a)  Mexico. 

The  ineffective  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in  Mexican  matters  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  continued  loss  of  American  lives  in  that  country.and  upon  our  border;  for  the  enormous  loss  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  property;  for  the  lowering  of  American  standards  of  morality  and  social  relations  with 
Mexicans,  and  for  the  bringing  of  American  ideals  of  justice,  national  honor  and  political  integrity  Into  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  in  Mexico  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  policy  of  wordy,  futile  written  protests  against  the  acts  of  Mexican  officials,  etXplained  the  following 
day  by  the  President  himself  as  being  meaningless  and  not  intended  to  be  considered  seriously,  or  enforced, 
has  but  added  in  degree  to  that  contempt,  and  has  earned  for  us  the  sneers  and  jeers  oi  Mexican  bandits, 
and  added  insult  upon  insult  against  our  national  honor  and  dignity. 

We  should  not  recognize  any  Mexican  Government,  unless  it  be  a  responsible  Government  willing  and 
able  to  give  sufficient  guarantees  that  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  are  respected  and  pro- 
tected, that  wrongs  will  be  promotly  corrected  and  just  compensation  will  be  made  for  injury  sustained. 
The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to  a  consistent,  firm  and  effective  policy  toward  Mexico  that  shall  enforce 
respect  for  the  American  flag  and  that  shall  protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens  lawfully  in  Mexico  to  se- 
curity of  life  and  enjoyment  of  property  in  accordance  with  established  principles  of  international  law  and 
our  treaty  rights.  ' 

The  Republican  Party  is  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Mexican  people.  In  its  insistence  upon  the  maintenance 
of  order  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  within  its  borders  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  the  Mexican 
people  themselves;  for  a  continuation  of  present  conditions  means  disaster  to  their  interests  and  patriotio 
aspirations. 
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(&)  Mandate  for  Armenia. 

We  condemn  Presidmn  Wdsou  for  asking  Congress  to  empower  him  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia. 
We  commend  the  Ilopubiicia  rf.Miate  for  refusing  the  President's  request  to  empower  him  to  accept  the 
mandate  for  Armenia.  The  acceptance  of  sach  mandate  would  throw  the  United  States  into  the  very  mael- 
strom of  EuroT>i>an  quarrv'Is.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Harbor  Commission,  organized  by  authority 
of  President  V/ilsoa,  we  wodid  be  e  xiled  upon  to  send  59,000  American  boys  to  police  Armenia  and  to  expend 
S27  ;,000,000  ill  Vivd  iirst  year  aarl  $7  jo, 000,000  in  five  years.  This  estimate  is  made  upon  the  basis  that  we 
would  have  only  roving  bands  to  light;  but  in  case  of  serious  trouble  with  the  Turks  or  with  Russia,  a  force 
exceeding  200,000  would  be  necessary. 

No  more  striking  illuscracion  can  be  found  of  President  Wilson's  disregard  of  the  lives  of  American  boys 
or  of  American  interests. 

We  deejiy  sympitaiae  with  the  people  Of  Armenia  and  stand  ready  to  help  them  in  all  proper  ways, 
but  the  ReiniL^lLan  Party  will  oppose  now  and  hereafter  the  acceptance  of  a  mandate  for  any  country  in 
Europe  or  A»ia. 

(c)  League  of  Nations. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  agreement  among  the  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  believe  that  such  an  iaternational  association  must  be  based  upon  international  justice,  and  miLst  provide 
methods  which  shall  maintain  the  rule  of  public  right  by  the  development  of  law  and  the  decision  of  impartial 
courts,  and  which  shall  secure  instant  and  general  international  conference  whenever  peace  shall  be  threat- 
ened by  political  action,  so  that  the  nations  pledged  to  do  and  insist  upon  what  is  just  and  fair  may  exercise 
their  influence  and  power  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

We  believe  that  all  this  can  be  done  without  the  compromise  of  national  independence,  without  denriving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  advance  of  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  what  is  just  and  fair  when 
-the  occasion  arises,  and  without  involving  them  as  participants  and  not  as  peacemakers  in  a  multitude  of 
Quarrels,  the  merits  of  which  they  are  unable  to  judge. 

The  covenant  signed  by  the  President  at  Paris  failed  signally  to  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  and  con- 
tains stipulations,  not  only  intolerable  for  an  independent  people,  but  certain  to  produce  the  injustice,  hos- 
tility, and  controversy  among  nations  which  it  proposed  to  prevent. 

That  covenant  repudiated,  to  a  degree  wholly  imnecessary  and  unjustifiable,  the  time-honored  policies 
in  favor  of  peace  declared  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  puteued  by  all  American  Administra- 
tions for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  ignored  the  universal  sentiment  of  America  for  generations  past  in  favor 
of  iaternational  law  and  arbitration,  and  it  rested  the  hope  of  txie  future  upon  mere  expediency  and  negotia- 
tion. 

The  unfortunate  Insistence  of  the  President  upon  having  his  own  way,  wlthoufany  change  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  shares  with  him  in  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  the  President's  demand  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  without  any  modification,  created  a  situation 
in  which  Senatora  were  required  ti  vote  upon  their  consciences  and  their  oaths  according  to  their  judgment 
against  tne  treaty  as  it  was  presented,  or  submit  to  th.e  commands  of  a  dictator  in  a  matter  where  the  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  under  the  Constitution  were  theirs,  and  not  his. 

The  Senators  performed  their  duty  faithfully.  We  approve  their  conduct  and  honor  their  courage  and 
fidelity.  And  wo  pledge  the  coming  Republican  Administration  to  such  agreements  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  as  shall  meet  the  full  duty  of  America  to  civilization  and  humanity,  in  accordance  with  American 
ideals,  and  wltuout  surrendering  the  right  of  tiie  American  people  to  exercise  its  judgment  and  its  power 
in  favor  of  justice  and  peace. 

Congress  and  Reconstruction. 

Despite  the  unconstitutional  and  dictatorial  course  of  the  President  and  the  partisan  obstruction  of  the 
Democratic  Congresssional  minority,  the  Republican  majority  has  enacted  a  programme  of  constructive 
legislation  which  in  great  part,  however,  has  been  nullified  by  the  vindictive  vetoes  of  the  President. 

The  Republican  Congress  has  met  the  problems  presented  by  the  Administration's  unpreparedness  for 
peace.  It  has  repealed  the  greater  part  of  the  vexatious  war  legislation.  It  has  enacted  a  Transportation 
Act  making  possible  the  reliabilitation  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country,  the  operation  of  which  under 
the  present  Democratic  Administration  has  been  wasteful,  extravagant  and  inefficient  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  Transportation  Act  made  provision  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  wage  disputes,  partially  nullified, 
however,  by  the  President's  delay  in  appointing  the  Wage  Board  created  by  the  act.  This  delay  precip- 
itated the  outlaw  railroad  stril:e. 

We  stopped  the  flood  of  public  treasure,  recklessly  poured  into  the  lap  of  an  inept  Shipping  Board,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  creation  of  a  great  merchant  marine;  we  took  from  the  incompetent  Democratic 
Administration  the  administration  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  of  the  country  and  returned  them 
to  private  ownership;  we  reduced  the  cost  of  postage  and  increased  the  pay  of  the  postal  employes — the  poor- 
est paid  of  ail  public  servants;  we  provided  pensions  for  superanuated  and  retired  civil  servants;  and  for  an 
increase  in  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  reorganized  the  army  on  a  peace  footing,  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  powerful  and  efficient  navy. 

The  Republican  Congress  established  by  law  a  permanent  Woman's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor; 
we  submitted  to  the  country  the  constitutional  amendment  for  Woman  Suffrage,  and  furnished  twenty-nine 
of  the  thirty-five  legislatures  which  have  ratified  it  to  date. 

Legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  consumers  of  print  paper,  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Food  Control  Act,  for  broadening  the  scope  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  better  provision 
for  {he  dwindling  number  of  aged  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  for  the  batter  support  of  the  maimed  and 
injured  of  the  great  war,  and  for  making  practical  the  Vocatiotial  Rehabilitation  Act,  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Republican  Congress. 

.  We  passed  an  oil  leasing  and  water  power  bill  to  unlock  for  the  public  good  the  great  pent-up  resources 
of  the  country;  we  have  sought  to  check  the  profligacy  of  the  Administration,  to  realize  uoon  the  assets  of 
the  Government  and  to  liusband  the  revenues  derived  from  taxation.  The  Republicans  in  Congr«3s  have  been 
responsible  for  cuts  in  the  estimates  for  Government  expenditure  of  nearly  §3,000,000,000  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice. 

We  enacted  a  national  executive  budget  law;  we  strengthened  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  permit  banks 
to  lend  needed  assistance  to  farmers;  we  authorized  financial  incorporations  to  develop  export  trade:  and 
finally,  amended  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  House,  which  will  reform  evils  in  projcedure  and  guarantee  more 
efficient  and  responsible  government. 

Agriculture. 

The  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  National  greatness  and  economic  independence  demand 
a  population  distributed  between  industry  and  the  farm,  and  sharing  on  equal  t^rnns  the  prosperity  which  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  both.  Neither  can  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  other  without  inviting 
joint  disaster. 

The  crux  of  the  present  agi-icultural  condition  lies  in  prices,  labor  and  credit. 
"    The  Republican  Party  believes  that  this  condition  can  be  improved  by:  Practical  and  adequate  farm 
representation  in  the  appointment  of  governmental  officials  and  commissions;  the  right  to  form  co-operative 
associations  for  marketing  their  products,  and  protection  against  discrimination;  the  scientific  study  of  agri- 
cultural prices  and  farm  production  costs  at  home  and  abroad  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  ab- 
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normal  fluctuations;  the  uncensored  publication  of  such  reports;  the  authorization  of  as30ciationa  for  the 
extension  of  personal  credit;  a  national  inquiry  on  the  co-ordination  of  rail,  water  and  motor  transportation 
with  adequate  facilities  for  receiving,  handling  and  marketing  food;  the  encouragement  of  our  export  trade; 
an  end  to  unnecessary  price-flxing  and  ill  considered  efforts  arbitrarily  to  reduce  prices  of  farm  products 
which  Invariably  result  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  producer  and  consumer;  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  production  and  importation  of  fertilizing  material  and  of  its  extensive  use. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  farm  land  by 
those  desiring  to  become  owners  and  proprietors  and  thus  minimize  the  evils  of  farm  tenantry,  and  to  furnish 
such  long  time  credits  as  farmers  may  need  to  finance  adequately  their  larger  and  long  time  production 
operations. 

Industrial  Relations. 

There  are  two  different  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  The  one  Ls  contractual  and 
emphasizes  the  diversity  of  interests  of  employer  and  employe.  The  other  is  that  of  co-partnership  in  a 
common  task. 

We  recognize  the  justice  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  means  of  promoting  good  will,  establishing  closer 
and  more  harmonious  relations  between  employers  and  employes,  and  realizing  the  true  ends  of  industrial 
justice. 

The  strike  or  the  lockout,  as  a  means  of  settling  industrial  disputes  inflicts  such  loss  and  sufl'ering  on  the 
community  as  to  justify  Government  initiative  to  reduce  its  frequency  and  limit  its  consequences. 

We  deriy  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government;  but  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  Government 
employes  must  be  safeguarded  by  impartial  laws  and  tribunals. 

In  public  utilities  we  favor  the  establishment  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
and  to  render  a  decision  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  no  organized  interruption  of  service  necessary  to  the 
lives,  health  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  decisions  of  the  tribunals  should  be  morally  but  not  legally 
binding,  and  an  informed  public  sentiment  be  relied  on  to  secure  their  acceptance.  The  tribunals,  however, 
should  refuse  to  accept  jurisdiction  except. for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  as  long  as  the  public  service  be 
Interrupted.    For  public  utilities  we  favor  the  type  of  tribunal  provided  for  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920. 

In  private  industries  we  do  not  advocate  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  hut  we  favonimpartial 
commissions  and  better  facilities ,  for  voluntary  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  supplemented  by 
that  full  publicity  which  will  enlist  the  influence  of  an  aroused  public  opinion.  The  Gov^nment  should  take 
the  initiative  in  inviting  the  establishment  of  tribunals  or  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion and  of  investigation  of  disputed  issues. 

We  demand  the  exclusion  from  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  convict  labor 

National  Economy. 

A  Republican  Congress  reduced  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Administration  almost  $3,000,000,- 
'000.  Greater  economies  could  have  been  effected  had  it  not  been  for  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  co-operate  with  Congress  in  an  economy  programme.  The  universal  demand  for  an  executive 
budget  is  a  recognition  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  leadership  and  sincere  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  departments  are  essential  to  effective  economy  and  constructive  retrenchment. 

The  Overman  act  invested  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  authority  and  power  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  Federal  Government  to  a  normal  peace  basis  and  to  reorganize,  retrench  and  demobilize. 
The  dominant  fact  is  that  eighteen  months  after  the  armistice,  the  United  States  Government  is  still  on 
a  war-time  basis,  and  the  expenditure  programme  of  the  Executive  reflects  war-time  extravagance  rather 
than  rigid  peace-time  economy. 

As  an  example  of  the  failure  to  retrench  which  has  characterized  the  post-war  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, we  cite  the  fact  that  not  including  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  executive  departments  and  other 
establishments  at  Washington  actually  record  an  increase  subsequent  to  the  armistice  of  2184  employes. 
The  net  decrease  in  payroll  costs  contained  in  the  1921  demands  submitted  by  the  Administration  is  only  1 
per  cent,  under  that  of  1920.  T  he  annual  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  reduced  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  carefully  planned  readjustment  to  a  peace-time  basis  and  to  a  policy  of  rigid 
economy,  to  the  better  co-ordination  of  departmental  activities,  to  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  ofRclalg 
and  employes,  and  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  individual  efficiency. 

The  Executive  Budget. 

We  congratulate  the  Republican  Congress  on  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  ol ' 
an  executive  budget  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  a  sound  and  businesslike  administration  of  the  national 
finances;  and  we  condemn  the  veto  of  the  President  which  defeated  this  great  financial  reform. 

Reorganization  of  Federal  Departments  and  Bureaus. 

We  advocate  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  present  organization  of  the  Federal  departments  and 
bureaus,  with  a  view  to  securing  consolidation,  a  more  businesslike  distribution  of  functions,  the  elimination 
of  duplication,  delays  and  overlapping  of  work,  and  the  establishment  of  an  up-to-date  and  eflBclent  admin- 
istrative organization. 

War  Powers  of  the  President. 
The  President  clings  tenaciously  to  his  autocratic  war-time  powers.    His  veto  of  the  resolution  declaring 
peace  and  his  refusal  to  sign  the  bill  repealing  war-time  legislation,  no  longer  necessary,  evidence  his  determi- 
nation not  to  restore  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  States  the  form  of  government  provided  for  by  the  Constitution. 
This  usurpation  is  Intolerable  and  deserves  the  severest  condemnation. 

Taxation. 

The  burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  American  people  is  staggering;  but  in  presenting  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  situation  we  must  face  the  fact  that,  while  the  character  of  the  taxes  can  and  should  be  changed, 
an  early  reduction  of  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  next  Republican  Admin- 
istration will  inherit  from  its  Democratic  predecessor  a  floating  indebtedness  of  over  $3,000,000,000,  the 
prompt  liquidation  of  which  is  demanded  by  sound  financial  considerations.  Moreover,  the  whole  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  must  be  deeply  influenced  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  obligations  in  excess  of 
$5jOOO,000,000  which  mature  In  1923.  But  sound  policy  equally  demands  the  early  accomplishment  of  that 
real  reduction  of  the  tax  bm'den  which  may  be  achieved  by  substituting  simple  for  complex  tax  laws  and  pro- 
cedure; prompt  and  certain  determination  of  the  tax  liability  for  delay  and  uncertainty;  tax  laws  which  do 
not,  for  tax  laws  which  do,  excessively  mulct  the  consumer  or  needlessly  repress  enterprise  and  thrift. 

We  advocate  the  issuance  of  a  simplified  form  of  income  return;  authorizing  the  Treasury  Department 
to  make  changes  in  regulations  effective  only  from  the  date  of  their  approval;  empowering  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  consent  of  the  taxpayer,  to  make  final  and  conclusive  settlements  of  tax  claims 
and  assessments  barring  fraud,  and  the  creation  of  a  Tax  Board  consisting  of  at  least  three  representatives 
of  the  taxpaying  public  and  the  heads  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  act  as  a 
standing  committee  on  the  simplification  of  forms,  procedure  and  law,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 
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Banking  and  Currency. 

The  fact  is  that  the  war,  to  a  great  extent,  was  flnanced  by  a  policy  of  inflation  through  certificate  bor- 
rowing from  the  banks,  and  bonds  Issued  at  artificial  rates  sustained  by  the  low  discount  rates  established  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  continuance  of  this  policy  since  the  armistice  lays  the  Administration 
open  to  severe  criticism.  Almost  up  to  the  present  time,  the  practices  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  to 
credit  control  have  been  frankly  dominated  by  tlve  convenience  of  the  Treasury.  The  results  have  been  a 
greatly  increased  war  cost,  a  serious  loss  to  the  millions  of  people  who  in  good  faith  bought  Liberty  Bonds 
and  Victory  Noies  at  par,  and  extensive  post-war  speculation,  followed  to-day  by  a  restricted  credit  for  legiti- 
mate industrial  expansion.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  we  ly-ge  all  banks  to  give  credit  preference  to  essen- 
tial industries. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be  free  from  political  influence,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  its 
independence  of  domination  by  financial  combinations. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living. 

The  prime  cost  of  the  "High  Cost  of  Living"  has  been  first  and  foremost  a  fifty  per  cent,  depreciation 
In  the  purchasing  po  wer  of  the  dollar,  due  to  a  gross  expansion  of  our  currency  and  credit.  Reduced  produc- 
tion, burdensome  taxation,  swollen  profits  and  the  increased  demand  for  goods  arising  from  a  fictitious  but 
enlarged  buying  power  have  been  contributing  causes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  - 

We  condemn  the  unsound  fiscal  policies  of  the  Democratic  Administration  which  have  brought  these 
things  to  pass,  and  their  attempts  to  impute  the  consequences  to  minor  and  secondary  causes.  Much  of  the 
injury  wrou'^ht  is  irreparable.  There  is  no  short  way  out,  and  we  decline  to  deceive  the  people  with  vain 
pro;nises  or  quack  remedies.  But  as  the  political  party  that  throughout  its  history  has  stood  for  honest 
money  and  sou.nd  finance,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  earnest  and  consistent  attack  upon  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  rigorous  avoidance  of  further  inflation  in  our  government  borrowing,  by  courageous  and  intelligent  defla- 
tion of  over-expanded  credit  and  currency,  by  encouragement  of  heightened  nroduction  of  goods  and  services, 
by  prevention  of  unreasonable  profits,  by  exercise  of  public  economy  and  stimulation  of  private  thrift  and 
by  revision  of  war-imposed  taxes  unsuited  to  peace-time  economy. 

Profiteering .  ^ 

We  condemn  the  Democratic  Administration  for  failure  impartially  to  enforce  the  anti-profiteering  laws 
enacted  by  the  Republican  Congress. 

Railroads. 

We  are  opposed  to  government  ownership  and  operation  or  employee  operation  of  the  railroads.  In 
^  view  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country,  tne  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  and  the  conclusions 
which  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the  transportation  systems  of  other  countries,  it  is  cl^ar  that 
adequate  transportation  service  both  for  the  present  and  future  can  be  furnished  more  certainly,  economically 
and  eflSciently  through  private  ownership  and  operation  under  proper  regulation  and  control. 

There  should  be  no  speculative  profit  in  rendering  the  service  of  transportation;  but  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  capital  already  invested  in  railway  enterprises,  to  restore  railway  credit,  to  induce  future  investment 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  to  furnish  enlarged  facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  constantly  increasing 
development  and  distribution,  a  fair  return  upon  actual  value  of  the  railway  property  used  in  transportation 
should  be  made  reasonably  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  constant  employment  to  those  engaged  in  trans- 
portation service,  with  fair  hours  and  favorable  working  conditions,  at  wages  or  compensation  at  least  equal 
to  those  prevailing  In  similar  lines  of  Industry. 

We  endorse  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  enacted  by  the  Republican  Congress  as  a  most  constructive 
legislative  achievement. 

Waterimys. 

We  declaro  it  to  be  our  policy  to  encourage  and  develop  water  transportation  service  and  facilities  in 
connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Regulation  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

We  approve  in  general  the  existing  Federal  legislation  against  monopoly  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  but  since  the  known  certainty  of  a  law  is  the  safety  of  all,  we  advocate  such  amendment  as  will  pro- 
vide American  business  men  with  better  means  of  determining  in  advance  whether  a  proposed  combination 
is  or  is  not  unlawful.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  a  Democratic  Administration,  has  not  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  It  was  created.  This  Commission  properly  organized  and  its  duties  efficiently 
administered  should  aflord  protection  to  the  public  and  legitimate  business  Interests.  There  should  be  no 
persecution  of  honest  business,  but  to  the  extent  that  circumstances  warrant  we  pledge  ourselves  to  strengthen 
the  law  against  unfair  practices. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  an  Immediate  resumption  of  trade  relations  with  every  country  with  which  we  are 
at  peace. 

International  Trade  and  Tariff. 
The  uncertain  and  unsettled  condition  of  International  balances,  the  abnormal  economic  and  trade  situa- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  Impossibility  of  forecasting  accurately  even  the  near  future,  preclude  the  formula- 
tion of  a  definite  programme  to  meet  conditions  a  year  hence.  But  the  Republican  Party  reaffirms  Its  belief 
In  the  protective  principle  and  pledges  Itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions  shall  make  it 
necessary  for  the   preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American  labor,  agriculture  and  industry. 

Merchant  Marine. 

The  national  defense  and  our  foreign  commerce  require  a  merchant  marine  of  the  best  type  of  modern 
ship  fiying  the  American  flag,  manned  by  American  seamen,  owned  by  private  capital  and  operated  by  private 
energy.  We  endorse  the  sound  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  Republican  Congress  that  will  insure  the 
promotion  and  maintetiance  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

We  favor  the  application  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  to  the  merchant  marine^ 
We  recommend  that  all  ships  engaged  In  coastwise  trade  and  all  vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
Shall  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  without  payment  of  tolls. 

Immigration. 

The  standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  citizenship  of  a  nation  are  its  most  precious  possessions,  and 
the  preservation  and  elevation  of  those  standards  is  the  first  duty  of  our  government.  The  immigration 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  such  as  to  insure  that  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  country  at  any 
time  shall  not  exceed  that  which  can  be  assimilated  with  reasonable  rapidity,  and  to  favor  immigrants  whose 
standards  are  similar  to  ours. 

The  selective  tests  that  are  at  present  applied  should  be  improved  by  requiring  a  higher  physical  standard, 
a  more  complete  exclusion  of  mental  defectives  and  of  criminals,  and  a  more  effective  Inspection  applied  as 
near  the  source  of  immigration  as  possible,  as  well  as  at  the  port  of  entry.  Justice  to  the  foreigner  and  to 
ourselves  demands  provision  for  the  guidance,  protection  and  better  economic  distribution  of  our  alien  pop- 
ulation. To  facilitate  government  supervision,  all  aliens  should  be  required  to  register  annually  until  they 
become  naturalized. 

The  existing  policy  of,  the  United  States  for  the  practical  eixcluslon  of  Asiatic  immigrants  is  sound  and 
should  be  maintained. 
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Naturalization, 

There  is  urgent  need  of  improvement  in  our  Naturalization  Law.  No  alien  should  become  a  citize: 
until  he  has  become  genuinely  American,  and  adequate  testa  lor  determining  the  alien's  fitness  for  America 
citizenship  should  be  provided  for  by  law. 

We  advocate,  in  addition,  the  independent  naturalization  of  married  women.  An  American  womac 
resident  in  the  United  States,  should  not  lose  her  citizenship  by  marriage  to  an  alien. 

Free  Speech  and  Alien  Agitation. 

We  demand  that  every  American  citizen  shall  enjoy  the  ancient  and  constitutional  right  of  free  speech 
free  press  and  free  assembly  and  the  no  less  sacred  right  of  the  qualified  voter  to  be  represented  by  his  dul; 
chosen  representatives;  but  no  man  may  advocate  resistance  to  the  law,  and  no  man  may  advocate  violen 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Aliens  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are  not  entitled  of  right  to  liberty  of  agitation  directe<  / 
against  the  government  or  American  institutions.  I 

Every  government  has  the  power  to  exclude  and  deport  those  aliens  who  constitute  a  real  menace  to  It  ( 
peaceful  existence.    But  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  affected  by  the  immigration  acts  and  in  vle^  i 
of  the  vigorous  malpractice  of  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor,  an  adequate  public  hearing  before  i 
competent  administrative  tribunal  should  be  assured  to  all. 

Lynching. 

We  urge  Congress  to  consider  the  most  effective  means  to  end  lynching  in  this  country  which  continue i 
to  be  a  terrible  blot  on  our  American  civilization. 

Public  Roads  and  Highways. 

We  favor  liberal  appropriations  in  co-operation  with  the  States  for  the  construction  of  highways,  whic' 
will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  transportation  costs,  better  marketing  of  larm  products,  improvement  ii 
rural  postal  delivery,  as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of  military  defense. 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  Federal  aid  for  road  construction  among  the  States,  the  sums  lost  Ii 
taxation  to  the  respective  States  by  the  setting  apart  of  large  portions  of  their  area  as  forest  reservationj 
should  be  considered  as  a  controlling  factor. 

Conservation. 

Cionservation  is  a  Republican  policy.  It  began  with  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  signed  bj 
President  Roosevelt.  The  recent  passage  of  the  Coal,  Oil  and  Phosphate.Leasing  Act  by  a  Republican  Congress 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Waterpower  Bill  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle  are  consistent 
landraarlcs  in  the  development  of  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources.  We  denounce  the  refusal  ol 
the  President  to  sign  the  Waterpower  Bill,  passed  after  ten  years  of  controversy.  The  Republican  Party  has 
taken  an  especially  honorable  part  in  saving  our  national  forests  and  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  natlona) 
forest  policy.  Our  most  pressing  conservation  question  relates  to  our  forests.  We  are  using  our  forest  re- 
sources faster  than  they  are  being  renewed.  The  result  is  to  raise  unduly  the  cost  of  forest  products  to  con- 
sumers and  especially  farmers,  who  use  more  than  half  the  lumber  produced  In  America,  and  in  the  end  tc 
create  a  timber  fanune.  The  Federal  Government,  the  States  and  private  interests  must  unite  in  devising 
means  to  meet  the  menace. 

Reclamation . 

We  favor  a  fixed  and  comprehensive  policy  of  reclamation  to  increase  national  wealth  and  production. 

We  recognize  in  the  development  of  reclamation  through  Federal  action  with  its  Increase  of  production, 
and  taxable  wealth  a  safeguard  for  the  nation. 

We  commend  to  Congress  a  policy  to  reclaim  lands  and  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  national  policy  ol 
development  of  natural  resources  in  relation  to  reclamation  through  the  now  designated  government  agencies. 

Army  and  Navy. 

We  feel  the  deepest  pride  in  the  fine  courage,  the  resolute  endurance,  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  ofBo^-s 
and  men  of  our  Army  and  Navy  in  the  World  War.  They  were  in  all  ways  worthy  of  the  best  tradition-? 
of  the  nation  s  defenders,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  proper  maintenance  of  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments upon  which  our  national  security  and  dignity  depend,  , 

The  Service  Men.  ^ 

We  hold  in  imperishable  remembrance  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  America 
who  fought  in  the  great  war  for  human  liberty,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  discharge  to  the  fullest  the  obli- 
gations which  a  grateful  nation  justly  should  fulfill,  in  appreciation  of  the  services  readered  by  its  defenders 
on  sea  and  on  land. 

Republicans  are  not^ungrateful.  Throughout  their  history  they  have  shown  their  gratitude  toward 
the  nation's  defenders.  Liberal  legislation  for  the  care  of  the  disabled  and  infirm  and  their  dependents  has 
ever  marked  Republican  policy  toward  the  soldier  and  sailor  of  ail  the  wars  in  which  our  country  has  par- 
ticipated.   The  present  Congress  has  appropriated  generously  for  the  disabled  ol  the  World  War. 

The  amounts  already  applied  and  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  for  this  purpose  reached  the  stu- 
pendous sum  of  $1,180,571,893.  This  legislation  is  significant  of  the  party's  purpose  in  generously  caring 
for  the  maimed  and  disabled  men  of  the  recent  war. 

CivU  Service. 

We  renew  our  repeated  declaration  that  the  civil  service  law  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced 
and  extended  wherever  practicable.  The  recent  action  of  Congress  in  enacting  a  comprehensive  civil  service 
retirement  law  and  in  working  out  a  comprehensive  employment  and  wage  policy  that  will  guarantee  equal 
and  just  treatment  to  the  army  of  government  workers,  and  in  centralizing  the  administration  of  the  new 
and  progressive  employnient  policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Postal  Service.  " 

We  condemn  the  present  Administration  for  its  destruction  of  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  and  the 
•  telegraph  and  telephone  service  when  controlled  by  the  government  and  for  its  failure  to  properly  compensate 
employees  whose  expert  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  postal  system. 
We  commend  the  Republican  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  increasing  the  pay  of  postal  employ- 
ees, who  up  to  that  time  were  the  poorest  paid  in  the  government  service. 

Woman  Suffrage. 

We  welcome  women  into  full  participation  in  the  affairs  of  government  and  the  activities  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Republican  Legislatiye  in  States  which  have  not  yet  acted  on  the 
Suffrage  Amendment  will  ratify  the  amendment  to  the  end  that  all  the  women  of  the  nation  of  voting  age  may 
participate  in  the  election  of  1920  which  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Social  Progress. 

#•       The  supreme  duty  of  the  Nation  is  the  conservation  of  human  resources  through  an  enlightened  meas- 
ure of  social  and  industrial  justice.  Although  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  social  problems  la  limited,  they 
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affect  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  pledge  the  Republican  Party  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems  through  National  and  State  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  best  progressive  tJnought 
oi  the  country. 

Education  and  Health. 

We  endorse  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  and  agricultural 
training.  -  .  • 

WhereverFederal  money  is  devoted  to  education,  such  education  must  be  so  directed  as  to  awaken  in 
he  youth  the  spirit  of  America  and  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  to  the  United  States. 

A  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen.  Including  adequate 
health  supervision  and  instruction,  would  remedy  conditions  revealed  by  the  draft  and  would  add  to  the 
economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the  Nation.  National  leadership  and  stimulation  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  the  States  to  adopt  a  wise  system  of  physical  training. 

The  public  health  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  scattered  through  numerous  departments 
and  bureaus,  resulting  in  inefficiency,  duplication  and  extravagance.  We  advocate  a  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  functions,  and  in  addition  urge  the  better  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  health  agencies. 

Child  Labor. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  a  Federal  child  labor  law  and  for  Its  rigid  enforcement.  If  the  pres- 
ent law  be  found  unconstitutional  or  ineffective,  we  shall  seek  other  means  to  enable  Congress  to  prevent 
the  evils  of  child  labor. 

Women  in  Industry. 

Women  have  special  problems  of  employment  which  make  necessary  special  study.  We  commend  Con- 
gress for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  States  and  to  Congress.  * 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  service  should  be  applied  throughout  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Crovernment  in  which  women  are  employed. 

Federal  aid  for  vocational  training  should  take  into  consideration  the  special  aptitudes  and  needs  of 
women  workers. 

We  demand  Federal  legislation  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  women  engaged  in  intensive  in- 
"iustry  the  product  of  which  enters  into  interstate  commerce. 

Housing. 

The  housing  shortage  has  not  only  compelled  careful  study  of  ways  of  stimulating  building,  but  it  has 
brought  into  relief  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  housing  accommodations  of  large  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  cities.  A  nation  of  home  owners  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  law  and  order  upon  which  our  Government  is  founded.  Both  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments should  encourage  in  all  proper  ways  the  acquiring  of  homes  by  oi*  citizens.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  make  available  the  valuable  information  on  housing  and  town  planning  collected  during  the 
war.   This  information  should  be  kept  up  to  date  and  made  currently  available. 

Hawaii. 

For  Hawaii  we  recommend  Federal  assistance  in  Americanizing  and  educating  their  greatly  dispro- 
portionate foreign  population;  home  rule;  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 


Pointing  to  its  history  and  relying  on  its  fundamental  principles,  we  declare  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  the  genius,  courage  and  constructive  ability  to  end  executive  usurpation  and  restore  constitutional  gov- 
ernment; to  fulfil  our  world  obligations  without  sacrificing  our  national  independence;  to  raise  the  national 
standards  of  education,  health  and  general  welfare;  to  re-establish  a  peace-time  administration  and  to  sub- 
stitute economy  and  efficiency  for  extravagance  and  chaos;  to  restore  and  maintain  the  national  credit; 
to  reform  unequal  and  burdensome  taxes;  to  free  business  from  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  official  control; 
,  CO  suppress  disloyalty  without  the  denial  of  justice;  to  repel  the  arrogant  challenge  of  any  class  and  to  main- 
tain a  government  of  all  the  people  as  contrasted  with  government  for  some  of  the  people;  and  finally,  to  allay 
unrest,  suspicion  and  strife,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  \4iiity  of  all  citizens  in  the  solution  of  the 
complex  problems  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  our  country,  happy  and  prosperous,  proud  of  its  past,  sure 
of  itself  and  of  its  institutions,  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Nominations  for  the  Presidency  began  on  June  11,  when  four  ballots  were  taken.  Gen.  Wood  went 
into  the  balloting  with  125  instructed  delegates;  Johnson  with  112;  Lowden  with  72;  Sproul  with  76;  Harding 
with  ,39;  Butler  with  68;  Coolidge  with  28;  La  Follette  with  24.  On  June  12,  on  the  tenth  ballot,  Harding 
was  chosen  to  head  the  ticket,  with  Coolidge  as  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TEN  BALLOTS. 


Candidates. 

First. 

Second . 

Third. 

Fom'th . 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh 

Eighth. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

65 
287 
2l\V2 
133  H 

69 

833^ 

34 

24 

21 

17 

20 

.  7 

59 
289  H 
2593^ 
146 

41 

78-H 

32 

24 

10 

15 

15 

7 
1 

58H 
303 
2823^ 
148 

25 

79y2' 

27 
24 

61 H 
314H 
289 
140  H 

20 

79  H 

25 

22 

78 
299 
303 

4 
823^ 
29 
24 

89 

311H 
110 
4 

77 

28 

24 

105 
312 
311H 

2 
76 
28 
24 

133H 

299 

307 

87 
2 

753^ 

30 

24 

3743^ 

249 

121H 

82 
2 

78 

692  1-5 
156 
11 

80  4-5 
2 

Wood  

28 
24 

5 
24 

9 
15 

2 
2 

3 
15 
5 
2 
2 

1 
15 
6 
6 
1 
1 

16 
5 
4 
1 
1 

15 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 

15 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 

14 
6 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 

Total  number  of  votes — 984. 
Necessary  to  a  choice — i93. 
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State. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California.  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Alaska  

District  of  Columbia . 

Hawaii  

Philippines  

Porto  Rico  


Total . 


IS 


984 


FIRST  Ballot. 


1^ 

5 
14 
22 


14 


3 
11 
IG 

7 


19 

41; 


10 
20 


287^ 


2 
14 


41 
'26' 


20 
3 


2 
18 


IH 


18  > 


2113^ 


3 

*26' 


30 
2 


13 
2 


133  ^ 


2 

■39" 


65  H 


69 


Bproul  got  76  in  Pa.,  33-^  in  Mo,,  2  in  Miss.,  1  in  La.,  1  in  Ky.;  Coolldge, 
28  in  Mass.,  2  in  N.  Y..  2  in  S.  C,  1  in  Ky.,  1  in  Tex.;  La  Follette,  24 
in  Wis.;  Pritchard,  21  in  N.  C;  Sutherland,  16  in  W.  Va.,  1  in  Mo.; 
Poindexter,  14  in  Wash.,  2  in  Alaska,  2  in  Hawaii,  1  in  La.,  1  in  N.  Y.; 
Hoover,  3  in  N.  Y.,  1  in  Me.,  1  in  Wis.,  3^  in  Nev.;  du  Pont,  6  in  Del., 
1  in  La.;  Borah,  2  in  Idaho;  Warren,  1  in  Tex.  j 

  VOTE  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


Tenth  Ballot. 


26 


1 

18  4-5 


13 


12 
13 
6 

2 

38  1-5 
21 
26 
18 
26 
12 


5 
17 
25 

2 
12 


5 

6 
68 
20 
10 
48 
18 

2 
60 
10 
11 

4 
20 
23 

5 


14 
14 
16 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 


156  11    j  80  4-5  692  1-5  5 

Scattering,  44 — ^Butler,  N.  Y.,  2. 
La  Follette,  Wis.,  24.  Absent  or  not 
voting — Okla.,  y^.  Hoover,  Kan., 
1;  Md.,  1;  Nev„  IV^;  N.  J.,  1;  N. 
Y.,  4;  Wis.,  1.  Hays,  Okla.,  1. 
Knox,  Pa.,  1.  Learoot,  N.  Y.,  I. 
Coolldge,  N.  Y.,  4;  Mass.,  1. 


State. 

Cooi- 
idge. 

Len- 
root. 

Alabama .... 

2 

12 

Arizona  

6 

Arkansas.  .  . 

13 

California . . . 

19 

Connecticut. 

13 

Delaware. . . 

1 

5 

Florida 

8 

9 

"8"  ■ 

8 

36 

4 

16 

11 

173^ 

3 

Kansas  

State. 


Kentucky. . 
Louisiana . . 

Maine  

Maryland. . 

Mass  

Michigan .  . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri . . . 
Montana  .  . 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada. . . . 
New  Hamp . 
New  Jersey. 


Cool- 
ldge. 


Len- 
root. 


21 H 
7 


State. 


New  Mexico. 
New  York . . . 
N.  Caroliaa. 
N.  Dakota,  . 

Ohio .  

Oklahoma... 

Oregon,  

Penn'vanla. . 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Carolina. . 
S.  Dakota, . . 
Tennessee... 
Texas.  ,  . , , . 
Utah  ... 


Cool- 
idge. 


Len- 
root- 


State. 


Vermont. . . . 
Virginia .... 
Washington . 
W.  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin , . . 
Wyoming , . . 
Alaska . .  .  ; . 
Dlst.  of  Col.. 

Hawaii  

Philippines. . 
Porto  Rico , . 

Total..,.. 


Cool-  Len- 
idge.  root. 


674  M 


Allen,  683^;  Anderson,  28;  Johnson, 
Absent —  Cal.,  4;  Conn.,  1;  111.,  1. 


22  3^;  Pritchard,  11;  Gronna,  24. 
Nnt  voting— Hawaii-  2. 
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HARDING'S  SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 
Senator  Harding,  in  accepting,  at  Marion,  Ohio.,  July  22, 1920,  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
said;    "I  promise  you  formal  and  effective  peace  as  quiclcly  as  a  Republican  Congress  can  pass  its  declara- 
tion for  a  Republican  Executive  to  sign.    Then  we  may  turn  to  our  readjustment  at  home  and  proceed 
deliberately  and  reflectively  to  that  hoped  for  world  relationship  which  shall  satisfy  both  conscience  and 
.isplratlons  and  still  hold  us  free  from  menacing  involvement.    I  can  hear  in  the  call  of  conscience  an  insist- 
■mt  voice  for  largely  reduced  armaments  throughout  the  world,  with  attending  reduction  of  biu-dena 
ipon  peace  loving  humanity.    We  wish  to  give  of  American  influence  and  example;  we  must  give  of  Ameri- 
^  au  leadership  to  that  invaluable  accomplishment.    I  can  speak  unreservedly  of  the  American  aspirations 
nd  tlie  Republican  committal  for  an  association  of  nations,  co-operating  in  sublime  accord,  to  attain  and 
•reserve  peace  through  justice  rather  than  force,  determined  to  add  to  security  through  international  law, 
clarified  that  no  misconstruction  can  be  possible  without  affronting  world  honor." 
lie  said  the  League  was  intended  for  world  super-government,  adding:    "It  is  better  to  be  the  free 
^  rid  disinterested  agent  of  international  justice  and  advancing  civilization  with  the  covenant  of  conscience 
rhan  be  shaclcled  by  a  written  compact  wliich  surrendere  our  freedom  of  action  and  gives  a  military  alli- 
•rrnce  the  right  to  proclaim  America's  duty  to  the  world.    No  surrender  of  rights  to  a  world  council  or  its 
^ailitary  alliance,  no  assumed  mandatory,  however  appealing,  ever  shall  summon  the  sons  of  this  Republic 
10  war.    Their  supreme  sacrifice  shall  only  be  asked  for  America  and  its  call  of  honor.    There  is  a  sanctity 
:m  that  right  we  will  not  delegate. 

"With  a  Senate  advising  as  the  Constitution  contemplates,  X  would  hopefully  approach  the  nations 
;  f  Europe  and  of  the  earth,  proposing  that  understanding  which  makes  us  a  willing  participant  in  the  con- 
secration of  nations  to  a  new  relationship,  to  commit  the  moral  forces  of  the  world,  America  included,  to 
T>eace  and  international  justice,  still  leaving  America  free,  independent  and  self-reliant,  but  offering  friend- 
ship to  all  the  world. '^ 

He  promised,  if  elected,  to  enforce  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment.  He  asserted  belief  in  America 
i'vS  the  greatest  maritime  nation.  He  favors,  he  said,  "a  small  army,  but  the  best  in  the  world."  He  urged 
*)3tablished  standards  for  immigration  which  are  concerned  with  the  future  citizenship  of  the  Republic, 
iiot  with  mere  man  power  in  industry. 

Gov.  Coolldge's  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination  was  made  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  July  27,  1920. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORMS,  1920. 

Two  platforms  were  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Republicans  in  1920— the  one,  on  national 
issues,  at  the  convention  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  Feb.  19-20;  the  other,  on  State  issues,  at  the 
'sinoificial  convention  at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  27-28. 

The  Carnegie  Hall  platform  favored  "the  immediate  ratification  of  the  pending  Treaty  of  Peace, 
svlth  such  distinct  reservations  and  declarations  as  shall  make  it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  th«  United 
3tfi.tcs  retains  its  unconditioned  right  to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  on  proper  notice:  that  the 
vJnited  States  assumes  no  obligation,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  send  American  soldiers  or  sailors  for  service 
i. broad  unless  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power,  shall  so  authorize  and  direct;  that 
rhe  Monroe  Doctrine  is  protected  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit;  that  no  foreign  power  or  council  of  foreign 
powers  shall  have  any  control  whatsoever  over  the  domestic  policies  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  Gov- 
srnment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  drawn  by  the  operation  of  Part  XIII.  of  the  treaty, 
the  so-called  labor  clauses,  into  the  net  spread  by  International  Socialism." 

The  platform  favored  Woman  Suffrage,  blamed  high  prices  on  currency  Inflation  and  bank  credits,  de- 
aouncod  Bolshevism;  urged  labor  arbitration  bodies,  favored  a  Federal  budget  system  and  a  protective  tariff, 
opposed  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  declared  for  Federal  aid  to  the  American  merchant  marine, 
denounced  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  spoke  for  a  "small  standing  army  with  a  trained  citizen 
reserve,"  subject  only  to  the  call  of  Congress,  in  war,  and  trained  by  the  United  States,  with  citizens  sharing 
la  control. 

THE  S^^RATOGA  PLATFORM. 
The  Saratoga  platform  followed  the  lines  of  the  National  Democratic  platform  on  general  issues,  but 
dealt  largely  with  State  issues.  It  charged  discrimination  by  the  Democratic  National  Administration 
against  the  Empire  State  "in  the  levying  of  taxes,  in  the  distribution  of  coal,  in  attempting  to  derive  revenue 
from  the  use  of  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  and  to  use  that  revenue  derived  therefrom  for  tbe  benefit  of 
other  States.  The  farmer  of  the  State  has  been  discriminated  against  and  prices  have  been  fixed  on  his 
produce  while  the  sugar  planted  in  Louisiana  has  been  allowed  exorbitant  proflta^nd  the  cotton  grower 
of  the  South  has  been  free  to  charge  whatever  prices  he  saw  fit.  Sectionalism  in  our  Government  should 
cease."  The  platform  also  charged  the  Democratic  National  Administration  with  unduly  favoring  South- 
tjm  ports  in  commerce. 

These  things  were  urged:  Redemption  of  real  estate  mortgages  from  the  State  Income  Tax;  exemp- 
lion  from  taxation  of  new  housing  construction;  co-operative  organizations  of  consumers,  as  well  as  farmers; 
-exemption  of  agriculture  from  daylight  saving;  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  act;  increase  of  State  hospital 
iccommodations;  industry  and  education  for  prisoners;  cheaper  highway  construction;  return  of  the  Erie 
Canal  to  State  control;  State  control  of  water  power;  home  rule  for  cities  and  villages;  no  abolishment  of  the 
.itate  Constabulary. 

DIRECT  PRIMARIES. 

Of  direct  primaries  the  Saratoga  platform  said:  "We  believe  in  responsible  party  government  and 
i  epresentative  party  leadership.  We  believe  that  the  method  of  selecting  party  candidates  and  party 
leaders  should  be  such  as  to  strerkthen  party  leadership,  fix  party  responsibility  and  insure  the  performance 
of  party  pledges.  We,  therefore;  denounce  the  Levy  Election  Law  passed  by  Tammany  Hall  and  in  large 
,>art  held  unconstitutional  by  tlie  courts.  This  law  favors  macliine-ridden  Tammany  Hall,  where  indi- 
vidual initiative  is  destroyed  and  primary  contests  are  suppressed.  It  weakens  a  party  of  independent 
bought  because  it  furnishes  no  machinery  for  crystallizing  party  opinion  or  providing  party  initiative,  but, 
>n  the  contrary,  directly  promotes  haphazard  and  unnecessary  bitter  primary  fights.  The  direct  primary 
;)rinGiple  can  be  v/ell  applied  in  the  smaller  units  and  in  the  choice  of  delegates.  But  a  State-wide  primary 
not  only  does  not  insure  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  but  by  its  cumbrous  and  expensive  ma- 
hinery  often  thwarts  it.  Thus  believing,  we  favor  the  selection  of  candidates  voted  for  by  the  whole 
;tate  and  Justices  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  by  conventions  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  enrolled  voters  of  the 
.»arty  at  direct  primaries." 

POLITICAL  LIBERTY- 
On  political  liberty,  the  platform  said:  "Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  there  are  in  this 
State  groups  of  individuals  which  advocate  changes  in  our  Government  by  means  of  armed  attacks  upon 
public  officials,  and  that  there  are  also  groups  which  advocate  industrial  action,  whereby  the  stoppage  of 
Transportation  and  distribution  of  food,  fuel  and  other  necessities  of  life  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  forcing 
.inlawfully  a  change  in  our  form  of  government.  The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  salutary  provi- 
sions of  article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  provides:  Every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
right;  and  no  law  shall  be  pass^  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.'  Believing 
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In  tbat  constitutional  provision,  the  Republican  Party  stands  to-day  as  it  always  has,  for  free  speech  and 
t.ie  right  of  every  individual  to  advocate  any  change  in  government,  provided  always  such  change  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  ballot  only/  We  believe  that  those  persons  who  urge  and  advocate  a  change  la 
our  government  by  force,  violence  or  unlawful  means  should  be  dealt  with  as  enemies  of  the  Government. 

'  "Our  country  has  always  been  a  haven  for  the  oppressed.  We  welcome  immigrants  to  its  shores. 
They  come  to  an  established  government  and  they  can  only  expect  to  enter  on  the  t^rms  on  which  we  are 
ready  to  receive  them.  I'he  immigrant  who  desires  to  become  a  genuine,  wholehearted  American  citizen 
should  be  educated  and  encouraged,  anJ  as  a  means  to  this  end  we  heartily  indorse  the  pending  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  cdu"aUonal  qualiiication  of  voters.  Those  who  come  to  plot  or  to  bring  about 
disorder  should  be  dealt  wilt,  hi  r-  v  igorous  {ind  summary  manner.  This  country  is  no  place  for  those  who 
threaten  our  liberties  as     iar-'STir.-e;!  by  aur  Constitution. 

"We  urge  vigorous  measares  to  couuterii,ct  the  influence  and  prevent  tlie  spread  of  undemocratic  doc- 
trines such  as  Socialism,  Bolshevism,  So\aetism,  Anarchism,  Communism  or  Socialistic  Democracy.  We 
especially  urge  the  safeguarding  of  our  public  schools  and  those  other  institutions  of  learning  over  which  / 
the  State  has  control  against  teaching  which  shall  foster  disloyalty.    Believing  that  nearly  ail  of  the  great  \ 
problems  which  confront  us  to-day  are  largely  caused  by  the  specious  doctrine  of  Internationalism,  we  call  ( 
upon  the  people  of  our  State  to  support  the  Americanism  which  created  and  thus  far  has  preserved  our  ♦ 
Nation.    In  the  name  of  our  democratic  Republic  and  in  the  name  of  those  who  fought  for  independence 
and  union  here  and  for  freedom  throughout  the  world  we  pledge  allegiance  to  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  jastice  which  alone  can  maintain  and  protect  our  State  and  Nation," 

WOMEN'S  WORK. 

The  platform  said  of  women's  work:  "We  believe  that  legislation  regardmg  hours  and  time  of  work 
should  bo  based  on  a  comparison  of  industrial  strain  rather  than  put  on  the  flat  hour  or  sex  basis.  W^e  are 
oppovsed  to  laws  which  discriminate  against  the  right  of  women  who  seek  to  earn  their  living  in  competitioD 
with  men;  but  we  favor  legislation  which  will  adequately  protect  children  and  which  will  adequately  pro- 
tect the  health  of  women  in  industry  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
dustry on  women.  The  Republican  Party  has  consistently  taken  the  position  re^^ently  approved  by  the 
International  Suffrage  Congress  against  discriminatory  legislation  on  account  of  sex.  It  believes  that  mei> 
and  women  should  have  equal  rights  to  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  sex." 

SINGLE  TAX  CONVENTION   AND  PLATFORM,  1 92<>. 

THE  Single  Tax  Party,  which  broke  away  from  the  Forty-eighters  and  the  Farmer-Laborites,  held 
its  national  convention  at  Chicago,  July  12,  1920.  Robert  C.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  was  nominated 
for  President,  and  Richard  C.  Barnum,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  Vice  President. 

SINGLE  TAX  PLATFORM. 

We,  the  Single  Tax  Party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  recognizing  that  the  earth  was  created 
for  all  the  people  for  all  time,  and  that  all  have  an  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  livo  on  it  and  to  produce 
from  it  the  things  that  they  require  for  their  welfare  and  happiness;  recognizing  that  all  wealth,  whatever 
its  form,  is  produced  only  by  labor  applied  to  land,  or  to  the  products  of  land,  and  that  the  denial  of  the 
equal  access  to  land  is  a  denial  of  the  right  to  produce  and  thus  a  denial  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  as  proclaimed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  recogni-sing  further  that  under 
our'tax  laws  and  our  system  of  land  tenure  a  small  number  of  the  people  own  most  of  the  land  of  our  country^ 
and  exact  tribute  in  the  form  of  ground  rent  from  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  exchange  for  the  mere  per- 
mission to  work  ami  to  produce,  thus  not  only  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown  but  also  holding  idle  the  , 
greater  part  of  thefiarth's  surface  and  restricting  the  amount  of  wealth  we  otherwise  easily  could  and  would 
produce;  recognizing  further  that  the  value  of  the  land,  as  expressed  in  its  ground  rentals  or  in  its  capital- 
ized selling  price,  is  a  community  value  created  by  the  presence  of  the  people  and,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  individual. 

We,  therefore,  demand  that  the  full  rental  value  of  the  land  be  collected  by  the  Government  instead 
of  aU  taxes,  and  that  all  buildings,  implements  and  improvements  on  land,  ail  inaustry,  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, ail  wages,  salarias,  incomes,  and  every  product  of  labor  be  entirely  exempt  from  taxation.     And  , 
we  pledge  ourselves  that,  if  entrusted  with  the  power  to  do  so,  we  will  express  in  law  and  enforce  to  the 
utmost  such  measures  as  will  make  effective  these  demands,  to  the  end  that  involuntary  poverty  and  want  , 
may  be  abolished  and  economic  and  civic  freedom  for  all  be  assured. 


A  LIST  OF  NAVV   YARDS  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Name. 

Location. 

Post  Oflioe  Address. 

^  Charleston  

Mare  Island   

Norfolk   

■  Philadelphia  

Portsmouth  

Puget  Sound  

W^ashington  

In  Cha;riestown,  Mass  .■;  

Near  Charleston.  S.  C  :  

On  Mare  Island,  Cal  

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

In  Portsmouth,  Va   

On  League  Island,  Pa  

On  Puget  Sound,  Wash  

In  Wasaington.  D.  C   

Boston,  Mass. 
Navy  Yard,  S.  C. 
Vallejo,  Cal. 

Navy  Yard  Station.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Navy  Yard  Station.  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Navy  Yard  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NAVAL  STATIONS. 

GavVte   

Guam  

On  Manila  Bay,  P.  I  

On  Island  of  Guam  

Cavite.  P.  I. 
Guam. 

Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu.  HawaiL 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Olongapo,  P.  I. 

Tutuila,  Samoa. 

Guantanamo  

Hawaii  

Newport   

New  Orleans  

Olongapo  

On  Coaster  Harbor  Island   . 

Tutuila  

NAVAL  OPERATING  BASE. 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.  .  .  .]On  Hampton  Roads  iHamnton  Roads  rftaftlon,  N(>rfolk,  Va. 

NAVAL  LANDINGS. 

Newport,  R.  I. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

New  York  

Norfolk .  -  

West  Ninety-seventh  Street  

Norfolk,  Va....  

Portsmouth  

Ban  Francisco  

Portsmouth,  N.  H  

Naval  Training  Station,  Pier  No.  14.  . .  .1 
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DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  1920. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1920  began  June  28,  at  San  Francisco.  There  were  1,096 
.^el(^!rates  (with  1,092  voUiS) ,  of  whom  308  were  women,  including  alternates,  riomer  S.  Cummings,  of  Con- 
nee  ■icut,  was  chosen  Temporary  Chairman,  and  on  June  29  U.  S.  Senator  Jos.  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
was  elected  Permaaent  Chairman.  U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  was  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  On  the  opening  day  the  convention  sent,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  following  message  to  Frosi- 
dent  Wilson. 

MESSAGE  OF  SYMPATHY  TO  WILSON. 

"  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Jackson  and  Jefferson  has  fallen  on  your  shoulders  aa 
the  unquestioned  leader  of  our  party,  the  hosts  of  Democracy,  in  Natiorfal  Convention  assembled,  have  di- 
rected me  to  send  you  the  following  resolution  of  appreciation  and  greeting:  Tlie  Democratic  Party,  as- 
sembled in  National  Convention,  extends  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  its  admiring  and  respectful 
greetings.  For  seven  of  tlie  most  fateful  years  in  tlie  history  of  our  coimtfy  Woodrow  W^ilson  has  occupied 
and  by  his  character,  learning  and  power  has  adorned  tlie  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  He 
lias  initiated  and  secured  the  adoption  of  great  progressive  measures  of  immeasurable  value  and  benefits 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
he  has  led  the  patriotic  forces  of  his  country  through  the  most  momentous  struggle  in  history  and,  wdthout 
check,  reserve  or  retardation  to  an  honorable  part  in  the  immortal  victory  for  liberty  and  democracy  won 
by  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

"  We  hail  those  achievements,  Sir,  and  are  proud  that  they  have  been  accomplished  under  your  Ad- 
ministration. We  rejoice  In  the  recovery  of  your  health  and  strength  after  months  of  suifering  and  afflic- 
tion, which  you  have  borne  with  courage  and  without  complaint.  We  deeply  resent  the  malignant  onset 
which  you  have  most  un  iesarvedly  been  called  upon  to  sustain  from  paVtisan  foes,  whose  j\idgment  is  warped 
and  whose  perceptjions  are  obscured  by  a  party  malice  which  constitutes  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  page 
in  our  history.  At  this  mo^nent,  when  the  delegates  to  this  convention  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
are  about  to  enter  upon  their  formal  proceedings,  we  pause  to  send  an  expression  of  cheer  and  admiration 
and  of  congratulation. 

"  We  rejoice  and  felicitate  you  upon  your  speedy  recovery  from  your  recent  illness  and  congratulate 
America  that,  though  temporarily  blocked  in  body,  you  have  been  able,  with  unclouded  vision  and  undaunted 
courage,  to  press  on  for  the  great  reforms  which  you  have  fathered  for  the  preservation  of  peace  through- 
out the  world  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  civili25ation.  Long  may  you  live  to  serve 
America  and  the  world!"  " 
PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  REPLY. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  July  2.— Hon.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  Chairman  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  San  Francisco: 

It  was  with  the  most  giraAeful  appreciation  that  I  received  the  message  from  the  convention  so  kindly 
transmitted  by  you.  It  is  a  source  of  profound  pride  with  me  to  receive  such  an  evidence  of  the  confidence 
of  the  great  party  which  derives  its  principles  direct  and  untainted  from  the  founders- of  our  Government 
and  the  authors  of  our  liberty.  While  our  apponents  are  endeavoring  to  isolate  us  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  we  are  following  tlie  vision  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  ^•7ho  promised  the  world  the  counsel 
and  leadership  of  t\ie  free  people  of  the  United  States  in  all  matters  that  affected  human  liberty  and  the 
justice  of  law.  That  promise  we  deliberately  renewed  when  we  entered  the  great  war  for  human  freedom, 
and  we  now  keep  faith  with  those  who  died  in  Flanders  Fields  to  redeem  it. 

That  I  should  have  been  accorded  leadership  in  such  great  matters  fills  my  heart  with  gratitude  and 
pride,  and  the  course  the  party  has  taken  fills  me  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  it  will  go  from  victory 
to  victory  until  the  true  traditions  of  the  Republic  are  vindicated  and  the  world  convinced  not  only  of  our 
strength  and  prowess,  but  of  our  integrity  and  our  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals.  This  is  a  conquering 
purpose,  and  nothing  can  defeat  it. — WOODROW  WILSON. 

CONVENTION  GETS  DOWN  TO  WORK. 
The  convention,  June  29,  excluded  from  its  voting  ranks  U.  S.  Senator  J.  A.  Reed,  one  of  the  chosen 
•flelegates  from  Missouri.  Nominating  speeches  were  made  June  30  and  July  1.  On  July  2  the  conven- 
tion, 929H  to  155 defeated  the  "dry"  plank  of  W.  J.  Bryan;  it  defeated,  723H  to  356,  Bourke  Cockran's 
*'wet"  plank;  it  defeated  without  a  roll  call,  Bryan's  League  of  Nations  plank.  The  convention  then, 
without  a  roll  call,  adopted  a  national  platform,  after  having  rejected,  675H  to  402 the  Doheny  Irish 
plank. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  PLATFORM  OF  1920. 
(Adopted  at  San  Francisco,  July  2). 
The  Democratic  Party,  In  its  National  Convention  now  assembled,  sends  greetings  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  hails  with  patriotic  pride  the  great  achievements 
for  coimtry  and  the  world  wrought  by  a  Democratic  Administration  under  his  leadership.  It  salutes  the 
mighty  people  of  this  great  Republic,  emerging  with  imperishable  honor  from  the  severe  tests  and  grievous 
strains  of  the  most  tragic  war  in  history,  having  earned  the  piaTidits  and  the  gratitude  of  all  free  nations. 

It  declares  its  adherence  to  the  fundamental  progressive  principles  of  social,  economic  and  industrial 
justice  and  advance,  and  purposes  to  resume  the  great  work  of  translating  these  principles  into  effective 
laws,  begun  and  carried  far  by  the  Democratic  Administration  and  interrupted  only  when  the  war  claimed 
all  the  national  energies  for  the  single  task  of  victory. 

Leacnie  of  Nations. 

The  Democratic  Party  favors  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  practicable  means 
of  m.aintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  and  terminating  the  insufferable  burden  of  great  military  and  naval 
establishments.  I,t  was  for  this  that  America  broke  away  from  traditional  isolation  and  spent  her  blood 
and  treasure  to  cnish  a  colossal  scheme  of  conquest.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  pre--arrani,'ement  with  our  Allies,  conabnted  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  against  the  Imperial 
German  Government;  tr^e  armistice  was  granted /and  a  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  upon  the  definite  assur- 
ance to  Germany,  as  well  as  to  the  powers  pitted  against  Germany,  that  "a  general  association  of  nations 
must  be  formed,  under  specfic  covenant,  for  the  pm"pose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  politicai  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  inte^^rity  to  great  and  small  states  alike."  Hence,  We  not  only  congratulate  the. 
President  on  the  vision  manifested  and  the  vigor  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  we  felicitate 
him  and  his  associates  on  the  exceptional  achievement  at  Paris  involved  in  the  adoption  of  a  League  and 
treaty  so  near  akin  to  previously  expressed  American  ideals  and  so  intimately  related  to  the  aspirations 
Of  civilized  peoples  everywhere. 

We  commend  the  President  for  his  courage  and  his  high  conception  of  good  faith  in  steadfastly  stand- 
ing for  the  covenant  agreed  to  by  all  the  Associated  and  Allied  Nations  at  war  v/ith  Germany,  and  we  oon- 
flemn  the  Republican  Senate  for  its  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  merely  because  it  was  the  product  of  Demo- 
cratic statesmanship,  thus  interposing  partisan  envy  and  i)ersonal  hatred  in  the  way  of  the  peace  and  re- 
newed prosperity  of  the  world.  By  every  accepted  standard  of  international  morality  the  I*resident  Is 
justified  in  assorting  that  the  honor  of  the  country  Is  involved  in  this  business;  and  we  point  to  the  Jicc  jsing 
fact  that,  before  it  was  determined  to  initiate  political  antagonism  to  the  treaty,  the  now  Republican  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  himself  publicly  proclaimed  that  any  proposition  for  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany,  such  as  he  and  his  party  associates  thereafter  reported  to  the  Senate,  would 
make  us  "guilty  of  the  blackest  crime."  On  May  15  last  the  Knox  substitute  for  the  Versailles  Treaty 
was  passed  by  the  Republican  Senate;  and  this  convention  can  contrive  no  more  fitting  characterization 
of  its  obloquy  than  that  made  in  the  Forum  magazine  of  June,  1918,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  when  he  said: 

"If  we  send  our  armies  and  yoimg  men  abroad  to  be  killed  and  wounded  in  Northern  France  and  Flanders 
with  no  result  but  this,  our  entrance  into  war  with  such  an  intention  was  a  crime  which  nothing  can  justify. 
The  Intent  of  Congress  and  the  intent  of  the  President  were  that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  we  could  create 
a  situation  where  no  such  war  as  this  could  recur.  We  cannot  make  peace  except  in  company  with  our 
allies.  It  would  brand  us  with  everlasting  dishonor  and  bring  ruin  to  us  also  if  we  undertook  to  make  a 
separate  peace." 

Thus  to  that  whidh  Mr.  Lodge,  in  saner  moments,  considered  "the  blackest  crime"  he  and  his  party 
In  madness  sought  to  give  the  sanctity  of  law;  that  which  eighteen  months  ago  was  of  "everlasting  dishonor" 
the  Republican  Party  and  its  candidates  to-day  accept  as  the  essence  of  faith.  We  endorse  the  President's 
view  oX  our  international  obligations  and  his  firm  stand  against  reservations  designed  to  cut  to  pieces  the 
vital  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  we  commend  the  Democrats  in  Congi-e.ss  for  voting  against 
resolutions  for  separate  peace  which  would  disgrace  the  Nation.  We  advocate  the  immediate  ratification 
of  the  treaty  without  reservations  which  would  impair  its  essential  integrity;  but  do  not  oppose  the  accept- 
ance of  any  reservations  making  clearer  or  more  specific  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  League 
associates.  Only  by  doing  this  may  we  retrieve  the  reputation  of  this  Nation  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  and  recover  the  moral  leadership  which  President  Wilson  won  and  which  Republican  politicians  at 
Washington  sacrificed.  Only  by  doing  this  may  we  hope  to  aid  effectively  in  the  restoration  of  order  through- 
out the  world  and  to  take  the  place  which  we  should  assume  in  the  front  rank  of  spiritual,  commercial  and 
industrial  advancement.  We  reject  as  utterly  vain,  if  not  vicious,  the  Republican  assumption  that  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  and  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  would  in  any  wise  Impair  the  integrity 
or  independence  of  our  country.  The  fact  that  the  covenant  has  been  entered  into  by  twenty-nine  nations 
all  as  jealous  of  their  independence  as  we  are  of  ours,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  charge.  The  Presi- 
dent repeatedly  has  declared,  and  this  convention  reaffirms,  that  all  our  duties  and  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  League  must  be  fulfilled  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  embodied 
In  which  is  the  fundamental  requirement  of  declaratory  action  by  the  Congress  before  this  Nation  may  be- 
come a  participant  in  any  war. 

Conduct  of  the  War. 

•During  the  war  President  Wilson  exhibited  the  very  broadest  conception  of  liberal  Americanism.  Id 
his  conduct  of  the  war,  as  in  the  general  administration  of  his  high  office,  there  was  no  semblance  of  par- 
tisan bias.  He  invited  to  Washington  as  his  councillors  and  coadjutors  hundreds  of  the  most  prominent 
and  pronounced  Republicans  in  the  country.  To  these  he  committed  responsibilities  of  the  gravest  import 
and  most  confidential  nature.  Many  of  them  had  charge  of  vital  activities  of  the  Government.  And 
yet,  with  the  war  successfully  prosecuted  and  gloriously  ended,  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress,  far  from 
applauding  the  masterly  leadership  of  the  President  and  felicitating  the  country  on  the  amazing  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  Government,  has  meanly  requited  the  considerate  course  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
by  savagely  defaming  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  by  assailing  nearly  every  public 
officer  of  every  branch  of  the  service  intimately  concerned  in  winning  the  war  abroad  and  preserving  the 
security  of  the  Government  at  home.  We  express  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  of  America  the 
admiration  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Guided  by  the  genius  of  such  commanders  as  Gea.  John  J. 
Pershing,  the  armed  forces  of  America  constituted  a  decisive  factor  in  the  victory  and  brought  new  lustre 
to  the  flag.  We  commend  the  patriotic  men  and  women  who  sustained  the  elTorts  of  their  Government  in 
the  crucial  hours  of  the  war  and  contributed  to  the  brilliant  administrative  success  achieved  under  the  broad- 
visioned  leadership  of  the  President. 

Financial  Achievements. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  during  the  Administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  pre- 
sents a  chapter  of  substantial  achievements  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  For  fifty  years 
before  the  advent  of  this  Administration  periodical  convulsions  had  impeded  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
American  people  and  caused  inestimable  loss  and  distress.  By  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
the  old  system,  which  bred  panics,  was  replaced  by  a  new  system,  which  insured  confideuco.  It  was  an 
Indispensable  factor  in  winning  the  war,  and  to-day  it  is  the  hope  and  iaspiration  of  business.  Indeed,  one 
vital  danger  against  which  the  American  people  should  keep  constantly  on  guard  is  the  commitment  of 
this  system  to  partisan  enemies  who  struggled  against  its  adoption  and  vainly  attempted  to  retain  in  the 
hands  of  speculative  bankers  a  monopoly  of  the  currency  credits  of  the  Nation.  Already  there  are  well- 
defined  indications  of  an  assault  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  system  in  the  event  of  Republican  success 
in  the  elections  in  November.  Under  Democratic  leadership  the  American  people  successfully  financed 
their  stupendous  part  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  The  Treasury  wisely  insisted  during  the  war  upon 
meeting  an  adequate  portion  of  the  war  expenditure  from  current  taxes  and  the  bulk  of  the  balance  from 
popular  loans,  and,  during  the  first  full  fiscal  y6ar  after  fighting  stopped,  upon  meeting  current  expendi- 
tures from  current  receipts,  notwithstanding  the  new  and  unnecessary  burden  thrown  "upon  the  Treasury 
by  the  delay,  obstruction  and  extravagance  of  a  Republican  Congress. 

The  non-partisan  Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  been  wholly  free  of  political  Interference  or  mo- 
tive: and,  in  their  own  time  and  their  own  way,  have  used  courageously,  though  cautiously,  the  instruments 
at  their  disposal  to  prevent  undue,  expansion  of  credit  in  the  country.  As  a  result  of  these  sound  Treasury 
and  Federal  Reserve  policies,  the  inevitable  war  inflation  has  been  held  down  to  a  minimum,  and  the  cost 
of  living  has  been  prevented  from  increasing  here  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  other  belligerent  countries 
and  in  neutral  countries  which  are  in  close  contact  with  the  worlds  commerce  and  e^cchanges.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  of  fighting  in  Europe,  and  despite  another  year  and  a  half  of  Republican  obstruction  at 
home,  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  stands  unimpaired,  the  Federal  Reserve  note  is 
the  unit  of  value  throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  United  States  is  the  one  great  country  In  the  world  which 
maintains  a  free  gold  market.  We  condemn  the  attempt  of  the  Republican  Party  to  deprive  the  American 
people  of  their  legitimate  pride  in  the  financing  of  the  war — an  achievement  without  parallel  In  the  finan- 
cial history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  in  this  or  any  other  war.  And  in  particular  we  coftdemn  the  per- 
nicious attempt  of  the  Republican  Party  to  create  discontent  among  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  to  drag  our  public  finance  and  our  banking  and  currency  system  back 
Into  the  arena  of  party  politics. 

Tax  Revision. 

We  condemn  the  failure  of  the  present  Congress  to  respond  to  the  oft-repeated  demand  of  the  Pre^l- 
flent  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  to  revise  the  existing  tax  laws.  The  continuance  in  force  in  peace 
times  of  taxes  devised  under  pressure  of  imperative  necessity  to  produce  a  revenue  for  war  purposes  is  in- 
defensible and  can  only  result  in  lasting  Injury  to  the  people.  The  Republican  Congress  persistently  failed, 
through  sheer  political  cowardice,  to  make  a  single  move  toward  a  readjustment  of  tax  laws  which  It  (ie- 
nounced  before  the  last  election  and  was  afraid  to  revise  before  the  next  election.  We  advocate  tax  re- 
form and  a  searching  revision  of  the  war  revenue  acts  to  fit  peace  conditions  so  that  the  wealth  of  the 
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Nation  may  doi  be  withdrawn  from  productive  enterprise  and  diverted  to  wasteful  or  non-productive  ex- 
penditure We  demand  prompt  action  by  tlie  next  Congress  for  a  complete  survey  of  existing  taxes  and 
their  modification  and  simplification  with  a  view  to  secure  greater  equity  and  justice  in  tax  burden  and 
Improvement  in  administration. 

Public  Economy. 

Claiming  to  have  effected  great  economies  in  Government  expenditures,  the  Republican  party  cannot 
show  the  reduction  of  one  dollar  in  taxation  as  a  corollary  of  this  false  pretence.  In  contrast,  the  last  Dem- 
ocrat ic  Congress  enacted  legislation  reducing  the  taxes  from  eight  billions,  designed  to  be  raised,  to  six  bil- 
lions for  the  first  year  after  the  armistice,  and  to  four  billions  thereafter;  and  there  the  total  is  left  undi- 
minished by  our  political  adversaries.  Two  years  after  Armistice  Day  a  Republican  Congress  provides 
for  expending  the  stupendous  sum  of  §5,403,390,327.30.  Affecting jB-eat  paper  economies  by  reducing 
departmental  estimates  of  sums  which  would  not  have  been  spent  iiiany  event,  and  by  reducing  formal 
appropriations,  the  Republican  statement  of  expen^tures  omits  the  pregnant  fact  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  use  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the  hands  of  various  departments  and  bureaus  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury,  and  which  should  be  added  to  the  Republican*^total 
01  expenditures. 

Hioh  Cost  of  Living. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  depreciation  of  bond  values  In  this  country  are  primarily  due  to  war 
Ifcself.  to  the  necessary  governmental  expenditures  for  the  destructive  purpose  of  war,  to  private  extrava- 
gance; to  the  world's  shortage  of  capital,  to  the  inflation  of  foreign  currencies  and  credits  and,  in  large  de- 
gree, to  conscienceless  profiteering.  The  Republican  Party  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  restore  peace 
and  peace  conditions  in  Europe,  which  is  a  principal  cause  of  pos^armistice  inflation  the  v/orld  ct^er.  It 
has  denied  the  demand  of  the  President  for  necessary  legislation  to  deal  with  secondary  and  local  causes. 
The  sound  policies  pursued  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  limited  in  this  covmtry, 
though  they  could  not  preveht,  the  inflation  which  was  world-wide.  Elected  upon  specific  promises  to  cur- 
tail public  expenditures  and  to  bring  the  country  bade  to  a  status  of  effective  economy,  the  Republican 
Party  in  Congress  wasted  time  and  energy  for  more  than  a  year  in  vain  and  extravagant  investigations, 
costing  the  tax-payers  great  sums  of  money,  while  revealing  nothing  beyond  the  incapacity  of  Republi- 
can politicians  to  cope  with  the  problems.  Demanding  that  the  President,  from  his  place  at  the  Peace 
Table,  call  the  Congress  iato  extraordinary  session  for  imperative  purposes  of  readjustment,  the  Congress 
when  convened  spent  Wiirteen  months  in  partisan  pursuits,  failing  to  repeal  a  single  war  statute  which  ha- 
rassed business  or  to  initiate  a  single  constructive  measure  to  help  business.  It  busied  itself  making  a  pre- 
election record  of  pretended  thrift,  having  not  one  particle  of  substantial  existence  in  fact.  It  raged  against 
profiteers  and  the  high  cost  of  living  without  enacting  k  single  statute  to  make  the  former  afraid  or  doing 
a  single  act  to  bring  the  latter  within  limitations. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  only  be  remedied  by  increased  production,  strict 
governmental  economy  and  a  relentless  pursuit  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  oost-war  conditions  and  are 
demanding  and  receiving  outrageous  profits.  We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  a  policy  of  strict  economy 
in  government  expenditures,  and  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  required 
to  bring  profiteers  before  the  bar  of  criminal  justice. 

The  Tariff. 

We  reaffirm  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and 
we  confirm  the  policy  of  basing  tariff  revisions  upon  the  intelligent  research  of  a  non-partisan  commission, 
rather  than  upon  the  demands  of  selfish  interests,  temporarily  held  in  abeyance. 

Budget. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  good  administration,  we  favor  the  creation  of  an  effective  budget  sys- 
tem that  will  function  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  The  reform  should  reach  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  aspects  of  the  question.  The  supervision  and  preparation  of  the  budget  should 
TO  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  representative  of  the  President.  The  budget,  as  such, 
should  not  be  Increased  by  the  Congress  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  each  House,  however,  being  free  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  privilege  of  making  appropriations  through  independent  bills.  The  appropria- 
tion bills  should  be  considered  by  single  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  audit  system  should 
be  consolidated  and  its  powers  expanded  so  as  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of,  as  well  as  the  authority  for,  ex- 
penditures. A  budget  bill  was  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
Which,  Invalidated  by  plain  constitutional  defects  and  defaced  by  considerations  of  patronage,  the  Presi- 
dent was  obliged  to  veto.  The  House  amended  the  bill  to  meet  the  Executive  objection.  We  conaemn 
the  Republican  Senate  for  adjourning  without  passing  the  amended  measure,  when  by  devoting  an  hour 
or  two  more  to  this  urgent  public  business  a  budget  system  could  have  been  provided. 

Senate  Rule^. 

We  favor  such  alteration  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  will  permit 
the  prompt  transaction  of  the  nation's  legislative  business. 
V  AgricvUural  Interests. 

To  the  great  agricultural  Interests  of  the  country  the  Democratic  Party  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 

Sake  promises.  It  already  is  rich  in  its  record  of  things  actually  accomplished.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
.  Republican  rule  not  a  sentence  was  written  into  the  Federal  Statutes  affording  one  dollar  of  bank  credits 
to  the  farming  interest  of  America.  In  the  first  term  of  this  Democratic  Administration  the  National 
Bank  Act  was  so  altered  as  to  authorize  loans  of  five  years  maturity  on  improved  farm  lands.  Later  was 
established  a  system  of  farm  loan  banks,  from  which  the  borrowings  already  exceed  three  "hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  under  which  the  interest  rate  to  farmers  has  been  so  materially  reduced  as  to  drive  out 
of  business  the  farm  loan  sharks  who  formerly  subsisted  by  extortion  upon  the  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country.  Thus  it  was  a  Democratic  Congress  in  the  Administration  of  a  Democratic  President  which 
enabled  the  farmers  of  America  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  credit  uoon  reasonable  terms  and  insured  their 
opportunity  for  the  future  development  of  the  nation's  agricultural  resources.  Tied  up  in  Supreme  Court 
proceedings,  in  a  suit  by  hostile  interests, ~the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system,  originally  opposed  by  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidency,  appealed  in  vain  to  a  Republican  Congress  for  adequate  financial 
assistance  to  tide  over  the  Interim  between  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  current  year,  awaiting  a 
final  decision  of  the  highest  court  on  the  validity  of  the  contested  act.  We  pledge  prompt  and  consistent 
support  of  sound  and  effective  measures  to  sustain,  amplify  and  perfect  the  Rural  Credits  Statutes  and 
thus  to  check  and  reduce  the  growth  and  course  of  farm  tenancy. 

Not  only  did  the  Democratic  Party  put  iato  effect  a  great  Farm  Loan  system  of  land  mortgage  banks 
but  it  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Extension  Act,  carrying  to  every  farmer  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  through  the  medium  of  trained  experts  and  by  demonstration  farms  the  practical  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department  ia  all  things  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  animal 
life;  it  established  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  and  passed  the  Cotton  Futures 
Act,  the  Grain  Grades  Bill,  the  Co-operative  Farm  Administration  Act  and  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  vastly  improved  the  rural  mail  system  and  has  built  up  the  narcel  post  s.vstem 
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to  sucli  an  extent  as  to'render  its  activities  and  its  practical  service  indispensable  to  the  farming  community. 
It  was  this  wise  encouragement  and  this  effective  concern  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  that  enabled  this  great  interest  to  render  such  essential  service  in  feeding  the  armies  of  America 
and  the  Allied  Nations  of  the  war  and  succoring  starving  populations  since  Armistice  Day. 

Meanwhile  the  Republican  leaders  at  Washington  have  failed  utterly  to  propose  one  single  measure 
to  mate  rural  life  more  tolerable.  They  have  signalized  their  fifteen  months  of  Congressional  power  by 
urging  schemes  which  would  strip  the  farmis  of  labor;  by  assailing  the  principles  of  the  Farm  Loan  system 
and  seeking  to  impair  its  efficiency:  by  covertly  attempting  to  destroy  the  great  nitrogen  plant  at  Mussel 
Shoals  upon  which  the  Government  has'expended  $70,000,000  to  supply  American  farmers  with  fertilizers 
at  reasonable  cost;  by  ruthlessly  crippling  nearly  every  branch  of  agricultural  endeavor,  literally  cramp- 
ing the  productive  mediums  through  which  the  people  must  be  fed.  We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  con- 
firm to  the  primary  producers  of  the  Nation  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  right  of  co-operative 
handling  and  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm  and  such  legislature  as  will  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  our  farm  products.  We  favor  comprehensive  studies  of  farm  production  costs  and  the 
uncensored  publication  of  facta  found  in  such  studies. 

Labor  and  Industry. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  now,  as  ever,  the  firm  friend  of  honest  labor'and  the'promoter  of  progressive 
Industry.  It  established  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  and  a  Democratic  President  called  to 
his  official  council  board  the  first  practical  worklngman  who  ever  held  a  Cabinet  portfolio.  Under  this  Ad- 
ministration have  been  established  employment  bureaus  to  bring  the  man  and  the  job  together;  have  been 
peaceably  determined  many  bitter  disputes  between  capital  and  labor;  were  passed  the  Child-Labor  Act, 
the  Workingman's  Compensation  Act  (the  extension  of  which  we  advocate  so  as  to  include  laborers  engaged 
in  loading  and  unloading  ships  and  in  interstate  commerce),  the  Eight-Hour  Law,  the  Act  for  Vocational  train- 
ing and  a  code  of  other  wholesome  laws  affecting  the  liberties  and  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  In  the  Department  of  Labor  the  Democratic  Administration  established  a  Woman's  Bureau, 
which  a  Republican  Congress  destroyed  by  withholding  appropriations.  Labor  is  not  a  commodity;  it  is 
human.  Those  who  labor  have  rights  and  the  national  security  and  safety  depend  upon  a  just  recognition 
of  those  rights  and  the  conservation  of  the  strength  of  the  workers  and  their  families  in  the  hiterest  of  sound- 
hearted  and  sound-headed  men,  women  and  children.  Laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  under 
which  labor  Is  performed  when  passed  in  recognition  of  the  conditions  under  which  life  must  be  lived  to 
attain  the  highest  development  and  happiness,  are  just  assertions  of  the  national  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  nation  depends  upon  the  products  of  labor;  a  cessation  of 
production  means  a  loss  and,  if  long  continued,  disaster.  The  whole  people,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  justice  shall  be  dope  to  those  who  work,  and  in  turn  that  those  whose  labor  creates  the  necessities 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends  must  recognize  the  reciprocal  obligation  between  the  worker  and 
the  State.  They  should  participate  in  the  formulation  of  sound  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  condi- 
tions imder  whicn  labor  is  performed,  recognize  and  obey  the  laws  so  formulated  and  seek  their  amend- 
ment when  necessary  by  the  processes  ordinarily  addressed  to  the  laws  and  regulations  aHecting  the  other 
relations  of  life. 

Labor,  as  well  as  capital,  Is  entitled  to  adequate  compensation.  Each  has  the  Indefeasible  right  ol 
organization,  of  collective  bargaining  and  of  speaking  through  representatives  of  their  own  selection.  Neither 
class,  however,  should  at  any  time  nor  in  any  circumstances  take  action  that  will  put  in  jeopardy  the  public 
welfare.  Resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts  which  endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  people  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory device  for  determining  disputes,  and  the  Democratic  Party  pledges  itself  to  contrive,  if  possible,  and 
put  Into  effective  operation  a  fair  and  comprehensive  method  of  composing  differences  of  this  nature.  In 
private  Industrial  disputes,  we  are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  method  plausible  in  theory  but 
a  failure  in  fact.  With  respect  to  government  service  we  hold  distinctly  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
paramount  to  the  right  to  strike.  However,  we  profess  scrupulous  regard  for  the  conditions  of  public  em- 
ployment and  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  instant  inquiry  into  the  pay  of  Government  employees  and 
equally  speedy  regulations  designed  to  bring  salaries  to  a  just  and  proper  level. 

WQman  Suffrage. 

We  endorse  the  proposed  19th  Amendment  Qt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  granting  equal 
suffrage  to  women.  We  congratulate  the  legislatures  of  the  35  States  which  have  already  ratified  said 
Amendment  and  we  urge  the  Democratic  Governors  and  legislatures  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 
Florida  and  such  States  as  have  not  yet  ratified  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  to  imite  in  an  effort  to 
complete  the  process  of  ratification  and  secure  the  36th  State  in  time  for  all  the  women  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  In  the  Fall  election.  We  commend  the  effective  advocacy  of  the  measure  by  President  Wilson. 
Welfare  of  Women  and  Children. 

We  urge  co-operation  with  the  States  for  the  protection  of  child  life  through  Infancy  and  maternity 
care;  In  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  by  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Women's  Bureau  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Women  in  Industry, 

We  advocate  full  representation  of  women  on  all  commissions  dealing  with  women's  work  or  women's 
Interests  and  a  reclsbssification  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  free  from  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  sex; 
a  oontinuance  of"  appropriations  for  education  in  sex  hygiene:  Federal  legislation  which  shall  Insure  that 
American  women  residents  in  the  United  States,  but  married  to  aliens,  shall  retain  their  American  citizen- 
ship and  that  the  same  process  of  naturalization  shall  be  required  for  women  as  for  men. 

Education 

Co-operative  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  is  immediately  required  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  for 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  and  instruction  in  citizenship  for  both  native  and  foreign-born;  increased 
appropriation  for  vocational  training  in  home  economics,  re-establishment  of  joint  Federal  and  State  em- 
ployment service  with  women's  departments  under  the  direction  of  technically  qualified  women. 

Disabled  Soldiers.  ^  ' 

The  Federal  Government  should  treat  with  the  utmost  consideration  every  disabled  soldier,  sailor 
and  marine  of  the  world  war  whether  his  disability  be  due  to  wounds  received  in  line  of  action  or  to  health 
impaired  in  service;  and  for  the  dependents  of  the  brave  men  who  died  in  line  of  duty  the  government's 
tenderest  concern  and  richest  bounty  should  be  their  requital.  The  fine  patriotism  exhibited,  the  heroic 
conduct  displayed  by  American  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  at  home  and  abroad,  constitute  a  sacred  heri- 
tage of  posterity,  the  worth  of  which  can  never  be  recompensed  from  the  Treasury  and  the  glory  of  which 
must  not  be  diminished.  The  Democratic  Admhiistration  wisely  established  a  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau, 
giving  four  and  a  half  millions  of  enlisted  men  insurance  at  unprecedentedly  low  rates  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  compensation  of  men  and  women  injured  in  service  is  readily  adjusted,  and  hospital  facili- 
ties for  those  whose  health  is  Impaired  are  abundantly  afforded.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu^ 
cation  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  War  Risk  insurance  Bureau,  in  order  that  the  task  miay  be  treated  as 
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I  wbole,  and  this  machinery  of  protection  and  assistance  must  receive  every  aid  of  law  and  appropriation 
lecessary  to  full  and  effective  operation.  We  believe  that  no  higher  or  more  valued  privilege  can  be  afforded 
A)  an  American  citizen  than  to  become  a  freeholder  in  the  soil  of  the  United  States  and  to  that  end  we  pledge 
)ur  party  to  the  enactment  ol  soldier  settlements  and  home  aid  legislation  which  will  afford  to  the  men 
ffho  fought  for  America  the  opportunity  to  become  land  and  home  owners  under  conditions  affording  gen- 
iine  Government  assistance  unencumbered  by  needless  difficulties  of  red  tape  or  advance  financial  invest- 
DQent. 

The  Railroads. 

The  railroads  were  subjected  to  Federal  control  as  a  war  measure  without  other  idea  than  the  swift 
transport  of  troops,  munitions  and  supplies.  When  human  life  and  national  hopes  were  at  stake  profits 
could  not  be  considered  and  were  not.  Federal  operation,  however,  was  marked  by  an  intelligence  and 
efficiency  that  minimized  loss  and  resulted  in  many  and  marked  reforms.  The  equipment  taken  over  was 
Dot  only  grossly  inadequate,  but  shamefully  outworn.  Unification  practices  overcame  these  initial  handi- 
caps and  provided  additions,  betterments  and  improvements.  Economies  enabled  operation  without  the 
rate  raises  that  private  control  would  have  found  necessary,  and  labor  was  treated  with  an  exact  justice 
that  secured  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  that  victory  demanded.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  Federal 
control  was  achieved  fully  and  splendidly,  and  at  far  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  would  have  been  tne 
case  under  private  operation.  Investments  in  railroad  properties  were  not  only  saved  by  Government 
operation,  but  Government  management  returned  these  properties  vastly  improved  in  every  physical  and 
executive  detail.    A  great  task  was  greatly  discharged. 

The  President's  recommendation  of  return  to  private  ownership  gave  the  Republican  majority  a  full 
year  in  which  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation.  Ihe  House  took  six  months  to  formulate  its  ideas,  and 
another  six  months  was  consumed  by  the  Republican  Senate  in  equally  vague  debate.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Esch-Cummins  bill  went  to  the  President  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  time  limit  prescribed,  and  he  was 
forced  to  a  choice  between  the  chaos  of  a  veto  and  acquiescence  in  the  measure  submitted,  however  grave 
may  have  been  his  objection  to  it.  There  should  be  a  fair  and  complete  test  of  the  law  and  until  careful 
and  mature  action  by  Congress  may  cure  its  defects  and  insure  a  thoroughly  effective  transportation  system 
under  private  ownership  without  Government  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
>  Improved  Highways. 

Improved  roads  are  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  commerce  and  industry,  but  also  to  agriculture 
and  rural  life.  The  Federal  Road  Act  of  1916,  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  represented  the  first 
systematic  effort  of  the  Government  to  insure  the  building  of  an  adequate  system  of  roads  in  this  country. 
The  act,  as  amended,  has  resulted  in  placing  the  movement  for  improved  highways  on  a  progressive  and 
substantial  basis  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in  bringing  under  actual  construction  more  than  13,000 
miles  of  roads  suited  to  the  traffic  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  We  favor  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  Federal  aid  plan  under  existing  Federal  and  State  agencies  amended  so  as  to  ihclude 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  determining  the  ratio  in  which  the  several  states  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the 
fund,  the  area  of  any  public  lands  therein. 

Inasmuch  as  the  postal  service  has  been  extended  by  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  door  of  practically 
every  producer  and  every  consumer  in  the  country  (rural  free  delivery  alone  having  been  provided  for  6,000,- 
000  additional  patrons  within  the  past  eight  years  without  material  added  cost),  we  declare  that  this  in- 
strumentality can  and  will  be  used  to  the  maximum  of  its  capacity  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  distribu- 
tion and  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers  wliile  increasing  the  profitable  operations  of  producers.  We 
strongly  favor  the  increased  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  urge  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Republican  Congress  on  the  use  of  motor  devices  in  mail  transportation 
in  rural  territories. 

Merchant  Marine. 

We  desire  to  congratulate  the  American  people  upon  the  re-birth  of  our  Merchant  Marine  which  once 
more  maintains  its  former  place  in  the  world.  It  was' under  a  Democratic  Administration  that  this  was 
viccomplished  after  ssventy  years  of  indifference  and  neglect,  thirteen  million  tons  having  been  constructed 
since  the  act  was  passed,  in  1916.  We  pledge  the  policy  of  our  party  to  the  continued  growth  of  our  Mer- 
chant Marine  under  proper  legislation  so  that  American  products  will  be  carried  to  all  ports  of  the  world 
by  vessels  built  in  American  yards,  flying  the  American  Flag.  V 

Port  Facilities.  , 

The  urgent  demands  of  the  war  for  adequate  transportation  of  war  material  as  well  as  for  domestic 
need,  revealed  the  fact  that  our  port  facilities  and  rate  Adjustments  were  such  as  to  seriously  affect  the  whole 
country  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  stand  for  equality  of  rates,  both  import  and  export,  for  the  ports  of  the  country, 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  adequate  and  fair  facilities  and  rates  for  the  mobilization  of  the  products  of 
the  country  offered  for  shipment. 

Inland  Waterways. 

We  call  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  to  recognize  in  any  way  the 
rapid  development  of  barge  transportation  on  our  inland  waterways,  which  development  is  the  result  of 
the  constructive  policies  of  the  Democratic  administration.  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  adequate  transportation  facilities'  on  our  rivers  and  to  the  further  improvement  of  our  inland 
waterways;  and  we  recognize  the  importance  of  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  sea  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  We  favor  an  enterprising  For- 
eign Trade  Policy  with  all  nations,  and  in  this  connection  we  favor  the  full  utilization  of  all  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  Ports,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  shipping  facilities  between  the  various  ports.  Trans- 
portation remains  an  increasingly  vital  problem  in  the  continued  development  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
Our  present  facilities  for  distribution  by  rail  are  inadequate  and  the  promotion  of  transportation  by  water 
is  imperative.  We  therefore  favor  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  policy  for  development  and  utilization 
of  our  harbors  and  interior  waterways. 

Flood  Control. 

We  comn^end  the  Democratic  Congress  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  contained  in  our  last  plat- 
form by  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  March  1,  1917,  and  point  to  the  successful  control  of  floods 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Sacramento  River,  California,  under  the  policy  of  that  law,  for. its  complete 
justification.  We  favor  thj6  extension  of  this  policy  to  other  flood  control  problems  wherever  the  federal 
Interest  involved  justifies  /the  expenditure  required. 

Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands. 

By  wise  legislation  and  progressive  administration,  we  have  transformed  the  Government  reclama- 
tion projects,  representing  an  Investment  of  $100,000,000,  from  a  condition  of  impending  failure  and  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry  through  such  large  enterprises,  to  a  condition  of 
demonstrated  success,  whereby  formerly  arid  and  wholly  unproductive  lands  now  sustain  40,000  prosperous 
families  and  hav^  an  annual  crop  production  of  over  $70,000,000,  not  including  the  crops  grown  on  a  mil- 
lion acres  outside  the  projects  supplied  with  storage  water  from  Government  works.    We  favor  ample 
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appropriations  4<i>r  the  continuation  and  extension  of  this  great  worlc  of  home-buildJng  and  internal  im- 
provement along  the  same  general  lines,  to  the  end  that  all  practical  projects  shall  be  buut,  and  waters  now 
running  to  waste  shall  be  made  to  provide  homes  and  add  to  the  food  supply,  power  resources,  and  taxable 
property,  with  the  Government  ultimately  reimbursed  for  the  entire  outlay. 

The  Trade  Commission. 

The  Democratic  Party  heartily  endorses  the  creation  and  work  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission  !o 
establishing  a  fair  field  for  competitive  business,  free  from  restraints  of  trade  and  monopoly,  and  recom- 
mends amplification  of  the  statutes  governing  its  activities  so  as  to  grant  it  authority  to  prevent  the  un- 
fair use  of  patents  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Live  Stock  Markets. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  just  and  fair  treatment  in  the  great  interstate  live  stdcflc  mar ]?et.  and  thua 
Instilling  confidence  in  growers  through  which  production  will  be  stimulated  and  the  price  of  meats  to  con- 
sumers be  ultimately  reduced,  we  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  aupervislwi  of  such  marlrets 
by  the  national  Government. 

M  exico. 

The  United  States  is  the  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  nations  of  the  three  Americas,  In  a  very  special 
sense,  our  international  relations  in  this  hemisphere  should  be  characterized  by  good  will  and  free  from 
any  possible  suspicion  as  to  our  national  purpose.  The  Administration,  remembering  always  that  Mexico 
Is  an  independent  nation  and  that  permanent  stability  in  her  government  and  her  institutions  could  come 
only  from  the  consent  of  her  own  people  to  a  government  of  their  own  making,  has  been  unwilling  either 
to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  of  Mexico  or  to  enfeeble  their  future  by  imposing  from  the  out- 
side a  rule  upon  their  temporarily  distracted  councils.  As  a  consequence,  order  Is  gradually  reappearing 
In  Mexico;  at  no  time  in  many  years  have  American  lives  and  interests  been  so  safe  as  they  now  are;  peace 
reigns  along  the  border  and  Industry  is  resuming.  When  the  new  Government  of  Mexico  shall  have  given 
ample  proof  of  Its  ability  permanently  to  maintain  law  and  order,  signified  its  willingness  to  meet  its  in- 
ternational obligations  and  written  uiKjn  its  statue  books  just  laws  under  which  foreign  Investors  shall  have 
rights  as  well  as  duties,  that  Goverimxent  should  receive  our  recognition  and  sympathetic  assistance.  Un- 
til these  proper  expectations  have  been  met,  Mexico  must  realize  the  propriety  of  a  policy  that  assorts 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  demand  full  protection  for  its  citizens. 

Petroleum. 

The  Democratic  Party  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  acquisition  by  Americans  Qf  additional  sources 
of  supply  of  petroleum  and  other  minerals  and  declares  that  such  acquisition  both  at  home  and  %broad 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  We  urge  such  action,  legislative  and  executive,  as  may  -secure  Amer- 
ican citizens  the  same  rights  in  the  acquirement  of  mining  rights  in  foreign  countries  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  nation. 

New  Nations. 

The  Democratic  Party  expresses  its  active  sympathy  with  the  people  of  China,  Oaeoho-Slovakla,  Fin- 
land, Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  Persia  and  others  who  have  recently  established  representative  government  and 
who  are  striving  to  develop  the  institutions  of  true  Democracy. 

Ireland. 

The  great  principle  of  national  self-determination  has  received  constant  reiteration  as  one  of  the  chief 
objectives  for  which  this  country  entered  the  war  and  victory  established  this  principle.  Within  the  limi- 
tations of  international  comity  and  usage,  this  Convention  repeats  the  several  previous  expressions  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States  for  the  aspirations  of  Ireland  for  self-government. 

Armenia. 

We  express  our  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  people  of  Armenia,  and  we  believe 
that  our  government,  consistent  with  its  Constitution  and  principles,  should  render  every  posmble  and  proper 
aid  to  them  In  their  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  a  government  of  their  own. 

The  Philippines. 

We  favor  the  granting  of  independence  without  delay  to  the  10,500,000  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Haioaii. 

We  favor  a  liberal  policy  of  homesteading  public  lands  in  Hawaii  to  promote  a  Larger  middle-class  citi- 
zen population,  with  equal  rights  to  all  citizens.  The  importance  of  Hawaii  as  an  outpost  on  the  Western 
Frontier  of  the  United  States  demands  adequate  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  development  of  our 
harbors  and  highways  there. 

Porto  Rico. 

We  favor  granting  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  the  traditional  territorial  form  of  government,  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  statehood,  accorded  to  all  terYitories  of  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  we  believe  that  the  officials  appointed  to  administer  the  government  of  such  territories  should 
be  qualified  by  previous  bona  fide  residence  therein. 

Aiasta. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  Administration  for  inaugurating  a  new  policy  as  to  Alaska  as  evidenced 
by  the  construction  of  the  Alaska  railroad  and  opening  of  the  coal  and  oil  fields.  We  declare  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  coal  land  law,  to  promote  development  without  disturbing  the  features  intended 
to  prevent  monopoly.  For  such  changes  in  the  policy  of  forestry  control  as  will  permit  the  immediate  initia- 
tion of  the  paper  pulp  industry.  For  relieving  the  territory  from  the  evils  of  long-distance  government 
by  arbitrary  and'  interlocking  bureaucratic  regulation,  and  to  that  end  we  urge  the  speedy  passage  of  a  law 
containing  the  essential  features  of  the  Lane-Curry  bill  now  pending  co-ordinating  and  consolidating  all 
federal  control  of  natural  resources  under  one  department  to  be  administered  by  a  non-partisan  board  per- 
manently resident  ih  the  territory.  For  the  fullest  measure  of  territorial  self-government  with  the  view 
to  ultimate  statehood,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  not  of  purely  federal  concern,  including  fisheries 
and  game,  and  for  an  intelligent  administration  of  federal  control  we  believe  that  all  officials  appointed 
should  be  qualified  by  previous  bona^fide  residence  in  the  territory.  For  a  comprehensive  system  of  road 
construction  with  increased  appropriations  and  tne  full  extension  of  the  Federal  Road  Act  to  Alaska.  For 
the  extension  to  Alaska  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

Asiatic  Immigrants.  ^  ., 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  non-admission  of  Asiatic  Immigrants  is  a  true 
expression  of  the  judgment  of  our  people,  and  to  the  several  states  whose  geographical  situation  or  internal 
conditions  make  this  policy  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  pmrsuant  thereto  of  particular  con- 
cern, we  pledge  our  support. 
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The  Postal  Service.  ** 
The  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  vindicated  against  a  malicious  arid  designing 
assault  by  the  efficiency  of  its  operation.  Its  record  refutes  its  assailants.  Their  voices  are  silenced  and 
their  charges  have  collapsed.  We  recommend  the  worlc  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Re-classification 
of  Salaries  of  Postal  Employees,  recently  concluded,  which  Commission  was  created  by  a~  Democratic  ad- 
nunistration.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always  favored  and  will  continue  to  favor  the  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment of  all  Government  employees. 

Free  Speech  and  Press. 

We  resent  tne  unrounded  reproaches  directed  against  the  Democratic  Administration  for  alleged  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech.  No  utterance  from  any  quarter  has  been 
assailed,  and  no  publication  has  been  repressed  which  has  not  been  animated  by  treasonable  purpose,  arid 
directed  against  the  nation's -peace,  order  and  security  in  time  of  war.  We  reaffirm  our  respect  for  the  great 
principles  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  but  assert  as  an  indisputable  proposition  that  they  afford  no  tolera- 
tion of  enemy  propaganda  or  the  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  state  or  nation  by 
force  or  violence. 

Republican  Corruption. 

The  shocking  disclosure  of  the  lavish  use  of  money  by  aspirants  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  has  created  a  painful  impression  throughout  the  country.  Viewed 
in  connection  with  the  recent  conviction  of  a  Republican  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  crimi- 
nal transgression  of  the  law  limiting  expenditures  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
it  indicates  the  re-entry,  under  Republican  auspices,  of  money  as  an  influential  factor  in  elections,  thua 
nullifying  the  letter  and  flauntling  the  spirit  of  numerous  laws,  enacted  by  the  people,  to  protect  the  ballot 
from  the  contamination  of  corrupt  practices.  We  deplore  these  delinquencies  and  invoke  their  stern  popu- 
lar rebuke,  pledging  oin*  earnest  efforts  to  a  strengthening  of  the  present  statutes  against  corrupt  practices, 
and  their  rigorous  enforcement.  We  remind  the  people  that  it  was  only  by  the  return  of  a  Republican 
Senator  in  Michigan,  who  is  now  under  conviction  and  sentence  for  the  criminal  misuse  of  money  in  his 
election,  tjiat  the  present  organization  of  the  Senate  with  a  Republican  majority  was  made  possible. 

Conclusion. 

Believing  that  we  have  kept  the  Democratic  faith  and  resting  our  claims  to  tne  confidence  of  the  people 
not  upon  grandiose  promises,  but  upon  the  solid  performances  of  our  party,  we  submit  our  record  to  the 
nation's  consideration  and  ask  that  the  pledges  of  this  platform  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  that  record. 
BALLOTING  FOR  NOMINEES. 

Balloting,  for  candtdates  began  on  July  2,  when  two  votes  were  taken;  on  July  3,  there  were  twenty 
ballots;  and  on  July  5,  Cox  was  nominated  on  the  forty-fourth  ballot. 


State. 


Alabama. . . . 

Arizona  

Arkansas. . . . 
California . .  . 
Colorado. .  .  . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware...  . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky. . . 
Louisiana .  .  . 

Maine  

Maryland .  .  . 
Massachu'ts. 
Michigan.., . 
Minnesota.. . 
Mississippi.  . 
Missouri.  . .  . 
Montana. . ,  . 
NebFciska.  .  . 


First  Ballot. 


5y^ 


2H 


10 


44th 
Ballot. 


26 
20 

13  H 
35 
30 
8 
20 
18 


13- 


OTHER  VOTES,  FIRST  BALLOT. 

Gov.  Smith  of  N.  Y.  got  2  in  Ala.;  1  in  Cal.;  5  in 
111.;  7  in  Mass.;  99  in  N,  Y.;  2  in  R.  I.;  1  in  Vt.;  1  in 
Wis.;  Total— 109. 

Gov.  Edwards  of  N.  J.  got  1  in  Cal.;  1  in  Me.; 
1  in  Md.;  4  in  Minn,;  5  in  Mo.;  28  in  N.  J.;  1  in  S.  D.; 
total— 42. 

Cummings  got  25  (14  in  Conn.) ;  Davis,  32  (16  in 
W.  Va.);  Gerard,  21  (10  in  S.  D.);  Glass,  263^  (24  in 
Va.);  Hitchcock,  18  (16  in  Neb.);  Meredith,  27  (25 
in  Iowa);  Owen,  33  (20  in  Okla.);  Colby,  1;  Marshall, 
35  (30  in  Ind.);  Daniels,  1;  Clark,  9  O  in  La.);  Under- 
woo'l,  1^;  Wood,  4  (3  in  N.  H.);  Hearst,  1;  Bryan,  1; 
Williams,  20  (20  in  Miss.);  Simmons,  24  (24  in  N.  C); 
Harrison,  6  (6  in  Philippines) 


State. 


Nevada   

New  Hamp 
New  Jersey . 
New  Mexico. 
New  York . . 
N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota., 

Ohio  

Oklahoma . .  ^ 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Is ...  . 
S.  Carolina.  . 
S.  Dalcota. .  . 
Tennessee. .  . 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont,  .  .  . 

Virginia  

Vvashington.. 
W.  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin. .  . 
Wyoming.  .  . 

Alaska  

Dist.  of  Col.. 

Hawaii  

Philippines.  . 
Porto  Rico .  . 
Canal  Zone. . 
Total. .  . 


2 

1,094 


First  Ballot. 


48 


134 


1 
1 

266 


2 

256 


44th 
Ballot. 


1 

8 

13 


73234 


2 

267 


OTHER  VOTES,  FORTY-FOURTH  BALLOT. 
Palmer  got  1  in  Pa. 

John  W.  Davis  got  3  in  Ala.;  1  in  111.;  2J^  in  Md.; 
2  in  Pa.;  24  in  Tenn.;  2H  in  Va.;  1  in  Wash.;  16  in 
W.  Va.;  total— 52. 

Owen  got  34  (20  in  Okla.);  Colby,  1;  Glass,  IH: 
absent,  5.  The  result  as  shoAvn  above  was  that  which 
followed  tne  recording  of  changes  in  the  votes  of 
Michigan  and  Colorado,  interi'iipted  by  motion  to 
make  Cox's  nomination  unanimous,  which  was  done. 


On  July  6,  the  convention,  by  acclamation,  gave  the  Vice  President  nomination  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York. 


Cox^s  Acceptance;  N.  Y,  State  Democratic  PlGiform,  19 061 


COX'S  SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

Gov.  Cox,  in  accepting,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1920,  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  stood 
on  the  platform  promise  ol  treaty  ratirtcation  "without  reservations  which  would  impair  its  essential  integ- 
rity," etc.  Adding:  "The  captious  may  say  fiat  our  platform  reference  to  reservations  is  vague  and 
indefinite.  Its  meaning,  in  brief,  is  that  we  shall  state  our  interpretation  of  the  covenant  as  a  matter  of 
good  faith  to  our  associates  and  as  a  precaution  against  any  misunderstanding  in  the  future.  The  point 
is,  that  after  the  people  shall  have  spoken  the  League  will  be  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  in  the  Senate,  and 
a  safe  index  as  to  what  they  will  do  is  supplied  by  what  reservations  they  have  prop(«e<i  in  the  past." 

He  gave  this  as  his  idea  of  a  Senate  interpretation  on  reservation  to  Article  X.:  "In  giving  its  assent 
to  this  treaty,  the  Senate  has  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  which  it  embodies  was  devised  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  comity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  such  destructive  conflicts  as  that  through  which  the  world  has  just  passed.  The  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  with  the  League  and  its  continuance  as  a  member  thereof  will  naturally  depend  upon 
the  adherence  of  the  League  to  that  fundamental  purpose." 

Such  a  declaration,  he  added,  would  at  least  express  the  view  of  the  United  States  and  justify  the  course 
which  this  Nation  would  unquestionably  follow  if  the  basic  purpose  of  the  League  were  at  any  time  dis- 
torted. It  would  also  appear  to  t>e  a  simpler  matter,  he  said,  to  provide  against  any  misunderstanding 
in  the  future  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  those  who  believe  that  the  United  States  might 
be  inviting  a  controversy  over  our  constitutional  rights  by  making  a  Senatorial  addition  in  words  some- 
thing like  these:  "It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  League  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  at  all  times  act  in  strict  harmony  with  the  terms  and  intent  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  altered  by  the  treaty  making  power." 

He  promised  a  $2,000,000,000  cut  in  Federal  taxation,  with  a  1  to  1 H  per  cent,  tax  on  the  total  business 
of  every  going  concern.  He  said  he  would  try  to  reduce  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Government  to  54,000,- 
000,000,  including  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  Vice  Presidential  nomination  was  made  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y..  Aug.  9,  1920. 


NEW   YORK  STATE  D£?I^OCRATIC  PLATFORM  OF  1920. 

The  Democrats  of  New  York  State  at  their  convention  at  Albany,  Feb.  26,  1920,  when  the  delegation 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  were  designated,  adopted  a  platform  upholding  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration, saying,  as  to  the  League:  "We  stand  for  the  immediate  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  and 
a  League  of  Nations  without  destructive  reservations,  to  the  end  that  normal  business  reiations  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  may  be  resumed  and  future  wars  prevented.  We  deplore  the  refusal  of  the  Republi- 
can United  States  Senate  to  act  on  this  all-important  question  and  the  consequent  tremendous  loss  of  national 
prestige.  America  must  not  roiinqulsh  her  world  leadership  for  the  solitude  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
She  must  ever  maintain  her  position  as  a  friend  of  all  peoples  struggling  for  liberty." 

Tlie  convention  stood  for  Woman  Suffrage  and  favored  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
whereby  all  future  amendments  shail  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

On  Prohibition  the  platform  said:  "We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Prohibition  by  Federal  amend- 
ment. We  believe  it  to  be  an  unreasonable  int3rference  with  the  rights  of  the  States  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  We  feel  that  the  recent  enactment  was  the  imposition  of  the  ideas  of  an  active  minority 
against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  We,  therefore,  declare  for  its  speedy 
repeal  and  to  the  end  that  the  personal  liberty  of  the  people  of  our  State  may  be  thoroughly  safeguarded 
until  such  time  as  this  repeal  may  be  brought  about,  we  der  lare  the  right  of  our  State  in  the  exercise  of  its 
soverfMgn  power  to  so  construe  the  concurrent  clause  of  tue  Eighteenth  Amendment  as  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  liberal  and  reasonable  views  of  our  people." 

The  State  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Saratoga,  Aug.  4,  1920,  said,  on  Prohibition:  "We 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  so-called  Volstead  act  that  will  make  operative  the  act  passed  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature and  signed  by  Gov.  Smith  defining  non-intoxicating  beverages  and  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  their  sale."    (This  is  the  State  act  legalizing  2.75  beer.) 

As  to  the  Socialist  matter  the  pL'U.forln  said:  "The  Democratic  Party  stands  firmly  for  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  assemblage,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Government  by  the  enlightened  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. An  ardent  advocate  of  these  principles,  Gov.  Snaith  has  preserved  by  his  recent  vetoes  the  right  of 
political  minorities  against  summary  suppression  and  has  maintained  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech.  He 
has  defended  the  right  of  all  politico!  parties  to  advocate  their  political  principles  by  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional methods,  and  has  maintained  the  principles  of  "no  spy  system,  in  time  of  peace." 

Of  Ireland,  the  platform  said:  "Mindful  of  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  our  own  nation,  we  re- 
assert the  principle  that  all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We 
favor  the  continuance  of  our  long  established  and  lawful  practice  of  according  recognition  without  inter- 
vention in  all  cases  where  the  people  of  a  nation,  as  in  Ireland,  have  by  free  vote  of  the  people  set  up  a  re- 
public and  chosen  a  government,  to  which  they  yield  mlling  obedience." 

The  platform  makes  no  s:>ecific  mention  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  includes  a  general  indorsement 
of  the  Democratic  national  platform  and  of  Cox  and  Roosevelt.  It  commends  tlie  record  of  Gov.  Smith 
and  of  the  party  in  the  State,  and  condemns  the  action  of  the  Republican  Legislature  in  thwarting  the 
Governor's  attempts  for  progressive  legislation  and  in  refusing  an  appropriation  for  and  recommendation 
of  the  Governor's  Reconstruction  Commission  as  "a  manifestation  of  contemptible  partisanship."  The 
platform  Indorses  the  Governor's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Government  by  the  consolldatioii 
of  the  existing  187  State  agencies  into  18  great  departments,  declares  for  an  executive  budget  system  and 
combats  the  Republican  attack  upon  the  Democratic  Administration  of  the  State  Highway  Department 
by  claiming  credit  for  efficiency  in  that  department,  and  charging  the  former  Republican  officials  with 
having  left  the  highways  of  the  State  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

I  In  discussing  the  housing  problem,  the  platform  advocates  the  establishment  of  local  housing  boards 
and  a  State  Housing  Commission,  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  permit  the  extension  of  the 
State's  credit  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  moderately  priced  homes  and  the  exemption  for  a  limited 
period  of  niortgage  loans  on  dwellings  from  local.  State  and  Federal  taxation.  The  platform  declares  for 
more  effective  legislation  to  protect  tenants  against  unreasonable  increases  of  rentals  and  against  dis- 
possession. The  labor  plank  condemns  the  Republican  Legislature  for  refusal  to  pass  legislation  on  this 
subject  recommended  by  the  Governor  and  opposes  ^the  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  It 
pledges  a  liberal,  humane  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  and  favors 
a  Federal  law  of  the  same  nature. 

Issue  is  taken  with  the  Republican  platform  by  declaring  for  the  development  of  the  wat^r  powers  of  the 
State  by  the  State  itself  instead  of  by  private  interests.  A  declaration  is  made  for  an  agreement  with  New 
Jersey  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  port  authority  for  the  development  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
platform  declares  for  direct  primaries  and  demands  amendments  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
Election  Law  to  provide  full  publicity  for  campaign  contributions  before  elections.  It  commends  Gov. 
Smith  for  calling  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  enable  the  State  to  ratify  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  and  urges  the  Legislature  of  every  State  which  has  not  already  done  80  to  ratify.  Amend- 
ment of  the  Election  Law  to  provide  for  two  members  from  every  Assembly  District  on  the  State  com- 
mittee in  order  to  permit  equal  representation  for  women  is  recommended. 
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SOCIAI^IST  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  1920. 

The  eighth  national  convention  of  the  Socialist  Party  was  held  at  Finnish  Hall,  127th  St.  and  5th  Ave, 
N.  Y.,  May  8-15.  It  was  the  first  nomiaating  convention  since  1912.  Morris  Hillquit  was  the  opening  chair- 
man, there  being  a  different  one  each  day.  Among  the  addresses  on  the  opening  day  was  one  by  Edw  ^lrd 
Theodore,  Socialist  Frirae  Minister  of  Queensland,  Australia.  There  were  several  hundred  delegatus  and 
alternates,  mostly  from  Calif.,  Conn.,  111.,  Ind.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  New  Jer.,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oi:la., 
Penna.,  and  Wis.    Two  said  they  were  aliens. 

Eugene  Victor  Debs,  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  was  nominated,  May  13,  for  the  Presidency,  for  the  fifth  time 
and  Sevmour  Stedman,  lawyer,  of  Chicago,  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  the  latter  getting  106  votes  to  26  for 
Mrs.  Kate  Richards  O'Hare.  who  on  May  29  was  freed  by  Pres.  Wilson  from  the  Fed.  prison  where  she  was 
serving  a  term  for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  by  an  alleged  disloyal  speech  at  Fargo,  No.  Dak.,  in  1917. 
Just  after  Debs'  nomination,  a  convention  delegation  asked  Pres.  Wilson  to  pardon  him  from  the  Fed.  prison 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  serving  a  10-year  sentence  for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  by  his  public 
utterances  at  Canton,  Ohio,  July,  1918.  On  May  29,  Debs,  "Convict  2,253,"  was  notified,  at  the  prison, 
of  his  nomination,  and  he  accepted. 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  platform,  which  was  approved  later  by  a  referendum  of  the  party 
membership  at  large. 

SOCIALIST  NATIONAL  PLATFORM,  1920. 
In  the  national  campaign  of  1920  the  Socialist  Party  calls  upon  all  American  workers  of  hand  and  brain, 
and  upon  all  citi-'-ens  who  believe  in  political  liberty  and  social  justice,  to  free  the  country  from  the  oppressive 
misrule  of  the  old  political  parties,  and  to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands  under  the  banner  and 
upon  the  programme  of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  outgoing  administration,  like  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  of  the  past,  leaves  behind  it  a  disgraceful  record  of  solemn  pledges  unscrupuiously  broken 
and  public  confidence  ruthlessly  betrayed.  It  obtained  the  suffrage  of  the  people  on  a  platform  of  peace, 
liberalism  and  social  betterment,  bat  drew  the  country  into  a  devastating  war,  and  inaugurated  a  regime 
of  despotism,  reaction  and-oppression  imsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  republic.  It  promised  to  the  American 
people  a  treaty  which  would  assure  to  the  world  a  reign  of  international  right  and  true  democracy.  It  gave 
its  sanction  and  support  to  an  infamous  pact  formulated  behind  closed  doors  by  predatory  eider  statesmen 
of  European  and  Asiatic  imperialism.  Under  this  pact  territories  have  been  annexed  against  the  will  of  tueir 
populations  and  cut  off  from  their  sources  of  sustenance;  nations  seeking  their  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
the  much  heralded  right  of  self-determination  have  been  brutally  fought  with  armed  force,  intrigue  and 
starvation  blockades. 

To  the  minions  of  young  men  who  staked  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  people  of  the  country 
who  gave  ungtinlin-dy  of  their  toil  and  property  to  support  the  war,  the  Democratic  administration  held  out 
the  sublime  ideal  of  a  uni.>n  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  organized  to  maintain  perpetual  peace  among  nations 
on  the  basis  of  justice  ;tnd  freedom.  It  helped  create  a  reactionary  alliance  of  imperialistic  governments, 
banded  together  to  bally  weak  nations,  crush  working-class  governments  and  perpetuate  strife  and  war- 
fare. V/hile  thus  furthering  the  ends  of  reaction,  violence  and  oppression  abroad,  our  administration  sup- 
pressed tiie  che'-i^hed  and  fundamental  rights  and  civil  liberties  at  home.  Upon  the  pretext  of  war-time 
necessity,  the  Ciiief  Executive  of  the  republic  and  the  appointed  heads  of  his  administration  were  clothed 
with  dictatorial  powers  (which  were  often  exercised  arbitrarily) ,  and  Congress  enacted  laws  in  open  and  direct 
violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  freedom  of  expression.  Hundreds  of  citizens  who  raisetl  their 
voices  for  the  maintenance  of  political  and  industrial  rights  during  the  war  were  indicted  under  the  Es- 
pionage Law,  tried  In  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  and  hysteria,  and  many  of  them  are  now  serving  inhu- 
manly long  jail  sentences  for  daring  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  liberty  which  once  were  sacred  in  this  coun- 
try. Agents  of  the  Federal  Government  unlawfully  raided  homes  and  meeting  places  and  prevented  or  broke 
up  peaceable  gatherings  of  citizens. 

The  Postmaster  General  established  a  censorship  of  the  press  more  autocratic  than  that  ever  tolerated 
In  a  regime  of  absolutism,  and  has  harassed  and  destroyed  publications  on  accoimt  of  their  advanced  political 
and  economic  views,  by  excluding  them  from  the  mails.  And  after  the  war  was  in  fact  long  over,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  scrupled  to  continue  a  policy  of  repression  and  terrorism  under  the  shadow  and  hypocritical 
guise  of  war-tim  i  measures. 

It  nas  practically  imposed  involuntary  servitude  and  peonage  on  a  large  class  of  American  workers  by 
denjdng  them  the  right  to  quit  work  and  coercing  them  into  acceptance  of  inadequate  wages  and  onerous 
con  litibns  of  labor."  It  has  dealt  a  foul  blow  to  the  traditional  American  right  of  asylum  by  deporthig  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  born  workers,  by  administrative-order,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  harboring  radical  vicvvs. 
and  often  for  t  ie  sinister  purpose  of  breaking  labor  strikes.  In  the  short  span  of  three  years  our  self-styled 
liberal  administration  has  succeeded  in  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  political  liberty  and  economic 
rights,  which  this  republic  has  built  up  in  more  than  a  century  of  struggle  and  progress.  Under  the  cloak 
of  a  false  and  hypocritical  patriotism  and  under  the  protection  of  governmental  terror  the  Democratic  aci- 
ministration  has  given  the  ruling  classes  imrestrained  license  to  plunder  the  people  by  intensive  exploitation 
of  labor,  by  the  extortion  of  enormous  profits,  and  by  increasing  the  cost  of  all  necessities  of  life.  Profiteer- 
ing lias  become  reckless  and  rampant,  bilUons  have  been  coined  by  tne  capitalists  out  of  the  suffering  and  mis- 
ery of  their  fellow  men.  The  American  financial  oligarchy  has  become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  worl  i„ 
while  the  condition  of  the  American  workers  has  grown  more  precarious.  The  responsibility  does  not  rersi 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  alone.  The  Republican  Party,  through  its  representatives  in  Congress  and  otlier- 
wise,  has  not  only  openly  condoned  the  political  misdeeds  of  the  last  three  years,  but  has  sought  to  outdo  its 
Democratic  rival  in  t  le  orgy  o*  political  reaction  and  repression.  Its  criticism  of  the  Democratic  adlflinis- 
trative  policy  is  that  it  is  not  reactionary  and  drastic  enough. 

America  is  no  w  at  the  parting  of  the  roads.  If  the  outraging  of  political  liberty,  and  concentration  of 
economic  power  into  the  hands  of  the  few  is  permitted  to  go  on,  it  can  have  only  one  consequence,  the  reduc;- 
tioi  of  the  coun^.ry  to  a  state  of  absolute  capitalist  despotism.  V{e  particularly  denounce  the  militaristic 
policy  of  both  old  parties,  of  investing  countless  hundreds  of  millions  of  doila'-s  in  armaments  after  the  vic- 
torious completion  of  what  was  to  have  been  the  "last  war."  We  eall  attention  to  the  fatal  results  of  suc;i 
a  programme  in  Europe,  carried  on  prior  to  1914,  and  culminating  in  the  Great  War;  we  declare  that  such  a 
policy,  adding  unbe  trable  burdens  to  the  working  class  and  to  all  the  people,  can  lead  only  to  the  complet  j 
Prussianization  of  the  nation,  and  ultimately  to  war;  and  we  demand  immediate  and  complete  abandon- 
ment of  this  fatal  programme.  The  Socialist  Pa-'ty  sounds  the  warning.  It  calls  upon  the  people  to  defeat 
both  parties  at  tlie  polls,  and  to  elect  the  <!andidat9ajr)f  the  Socialist  Party  to  Vie  end  of  restoring  political 
democracy  and  brinp-lng  about  a  complete  industriar  freedom.  Th.-^  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  Statea 
therefore  summons  all  who  believe  in  this  fundamental  doctrine  to  prcp.'(.re  for  a  comf^lete  reorganization  of 
our  social  system,  hfc^ed  upon  public  ownership  of  public  necessities;  upon  government  by  representati\'es 
choson  from  occupational  as  well  as  from  geographical  groups,  in  harmony  v/ith  our  industrial  development; 
and  vv^ith  citizenship  bsised  on  service;  that  v/e  may  end  forever  the  exploitation  of  cla^ss  by  class.  To  achieve 
this  end  the  Socialist  Party  pledges  itself  to  tlie  following  profrrammo: 

1.  Social. 

1.  All  business  vitally  essentia)  for  the  existf^nce  and  welfare  of  the  people,  such  as  railroads,  express 
service,  steamsbip  lines,  telegraphs,  mines,  oil  wells,  power  plants,  elevators,  packing  houses,  cold  storage 
plants  and  all  indastries  operating  on  a  national  scale,  should  be  taken  over  by  the  nation. 
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'  2.  All  publicly  owned  industries  should  be  administered  jointly  by  the  government  and  representative 
Of  the  workers,  not  for  revenue  or  profit,  but  with  the  sole  object  of  securing  just  compensation  and  humane 
^Wditlons  oi  employment  to  the  workers  and  eflflcieait  and  reasonable  service  to  the  public. 

3.  All  banks  should  be  acquired  by  the  government,  and  incorporated  in  a  unified  public  banking  sys- 

l/BOk. 

4.  The  business  of  insurance  should  be  taken  over  by  the  government,  and  should  be  extended  to  in- 
^de  insurance  against  accident,  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age  and  unemployment,  without  contribution  on 
Ibe  part  oi  the  worker. 

6.  Congress  should  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
/Irith  reference  to  the  Negroes,  and  effective  federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  secure  to  the  Negroes 
toll  civil,  political,  industrial  and  educational  rights. 

2.  IndxLStTial. 

1.  Congress  should  enact  effective  laws  to  abolish  child  labor,  to  fix  minimum  wages,  based  on  an 
ascertained  cost  of  a  decent  standard  of  life,  to  protect  migratory  and  unemployed  workers  from  oppression, 
to  abolish  detective  and  strike-breaking  agencies  and  to  establish  a  shorter  work-day  tn  keeping  with  in- 
creased industrial  productivity. 

5.  Political. 

1.  The  constitutional  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly  should  be  restored  by  repealing  the  Es- 
pionage Law  and  all  other  repressive  legislation,  and  by  prohibiting  the  executive  usurpation  of  authority. 

2.  All  prosecutions  under  the  Espionage  Law  should  be  discontinued,  and  all  persons  serving  prison 
sentences  for  alleged  offenses  growing  out  of  religious  beliefs,  political  views  or  industrial  activities  should 
be  fully  pardoned  and  immediately  released. 

3.  No  alien  should  be  deported  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  his  political  views  or  participa- 
tion in  labor  struggles,  nor  in  any  event  without  proper  trial  on  specific  charges.  The  arbitrary  power  to 
fleport  aliens  by  administrative  order  should  be  repealed. 

4.  The  power  of  the  courts  to  restrain  workers  in  their  struggles  against  employers  by  the  writ  of 
injunction  or  otherwise,  and  their  power  to  nullify  Congressional  legislation,  should  be  abrogated. 

5.  Federal  judges  should  be  elected  by  the  people  and  be  subject  to  recall. 

6.  The  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  elected  by  direct  popular 
election,  and  be  subject  to  recall.  All  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  elected  by  Congress  and  be  re- 
Bponsible  at  all  times  to  the  vote  thereof. 

7.  Suffrage  should  be  equal  and  unrestricted  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law  for  all  men  and  women  through- 
out the  nation. 

8.  Because  of  the  strict  residential  qualification  of  suffrage  in  this  country,  millions  of  citizens  are 
fllsfranchised  In  every  election;  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  registration  and  voting  of  mi- 
gratory voters. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  amended  to  strengthen  the  safeguards  of  civil 
and  political  liberty,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  Industrial  and  social  reform,  and  reconstruction,  in- 
cluding the  changes  enumerated  in  this  proi^ramme.  In  keeping  with  the  will  and  interest  of  the  people.  It 
should  be  made  amendable  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the^nation  upon  their  own  Initiative*  or  upon  the 
Initiative  of  Congress. 

J.    Foreign  Relations. 

1.  All  claims  of  the  United  States  against  allied  countries  for  loans  made  during  the  war  should  be 
cancelled  upon  the  understanding  that  all  war  debts  among  such  countries  shall  likewise  be  cancelled-  The 
largest  possible  credit  in  food,  raw  material  and  machinery  should  be  extended  to  the  stricken  nations  of 
Europe  In  order  to  help  them  rebuild  the  ruined  world. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  initiate  a  movement  to  dissolve  the  mischievous 
organization  called  the  "League  of  Nations"  and  to  create  an  International  parliament,  composed  of  demo- 
cratically elected  representatives  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  based  upon  the  recognition  of  their  equal  rights, 
the  principles  of  self-determination,  the  right  to  national  existence  of  colonies  and  other  dependencies,  free- 
dom of  International  trade  and  trade  routes  by  land  and  sea,  and  universal  dlsarmam.ent,  and  be  charged 
with  revising  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  conciliation. 

3.  The  United  States-  should  immediately  make  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  and  open  commercial 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  under  the  Soviet  Government.  It  should  promptly  recognize  the 
Independence  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

j  4.  The  United  States  should  make  and  proclaim  it  a  fixed  principle  in  its  foreign  policy  that  Ameri- 
can capitalists  who  acquire  concessions  or  make  investments  In  foreign  countries  da  go  at  their  own  risk, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  our  government  enter  into  diplomatic  negotiations  or  controversies 
or  resort  to  armed  conflicts  on  account  of  foreign  property  claims  of  American  capitalists. 

1 1. .  0,  Fiscal. 

1.  All  war  debts  and  other  debts  of  the  Federal  Government  should  Immediately  be  paid  In  full,  the 
funds  for  such  payment  to  be^raised  by  means  of  a  progressive  property  tax,  whose  burden  should  fall  upon 
the  rich  and  particularly  upon  great  fortunes  made  during  the  war. 

2.  A  standing  progressive  Income  tax  and  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  should  he  levied  to  provide 
for  all  needs  of  the  government,  including  the  cost  of  its  increasing  social  and  Indastrlal  functions. 

t  3.  The  unearned  Increment  of  land^hould  be  taxed,  all  land  held  out  of  use  should  be  taxed  at  full 
rental  value. 

I  SOCIALIST  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES,  1920. 

I      The  convention  also  adopted  the  following  Declaration  of  Principles: 

The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  demands  that  the  country  and  its  wejilth  be  redeemed  from 
the  control  of  private  Interests  and  turned  over  to  the  people  to  be  administered  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all. 
America  is  not  owned  by  the  American  people.  Our  so-called  national  wealth  is  not  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
but  of  the  privileged  few.  These  are  the  ruling  classes  of  America.  They  are  small  in  numbers  but  they 
flominate  the  lives  and  shape  the  destinies  of  their  fellow  men.  They  own  the  people's  jobs  and  determine 
their  wages;  they  control  the  markets  of  the  world  and  fix  the  prices  of  farm  products;  they  own  their  own 
homes  and  fix  their  rents;  they  own  their  food  and  set  its  cost;  they  own  their  press  and  formulate  their 
convictions;  they  own  the  government  and  make  their  laws;  they  own  their  schools  and  mould  their  minds. 

Around  and  about  the  capitalist  class  cluster  the  numerous  and  varied  groups  of  the  population,  generally 
flesignated  as  the  "middle  classes."  They  consist  of  farm  owners,  small  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
professionals  and  better  paid  employees.  Their  economic  status  Is  often*  precarious.  They  live  In  hopes 
of  being  lifted  into  the  charmed  spheres  of  the  ruling  classes.  Their  social  psychology  Is  that  of  retainers 
of  the  wealthy.  As  a  rule  they  sell  their  gifts,  knowledge  and  efforts  to  the  capitalist  interests.  They  are 
Btauneb^ypholders  of  the  existing  order  of  social  Inequalities.  The  bulk  of  the  American  people  is  com- 
posed of  workers — workers  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  in  mines  and  mills,  on  ships  and  railroads,  in 
oflQces  and  counting  houses,  in  schools  and  in  personal  service,  workers  of  hand  and  brain,  all  men  and  women 
who  render  useful  service  to  the  community  in  the  countless  ramified  ways  of  modern  civilization.  They 
liave  made  America  what  it  is.    They  sustain  America  from  day  to  day.    They  bear  most  of  the  burdens 
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of  life  and  enjoy  but  few  of  its  pleasures.  They  create  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  country  but  live  in  con- 
stant dread  of  poverty.  They  feed  and  clothe  the  rich,  and  yet  bow  to  their  alleged  superiority.  They  keep 
alive  the  industries  but  have  no  say  in  their  management.  They  constitute  the  majority  of  the  people  but  have 
no  control  in  the  government.  Despite  the  forms  of  political  equality  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
are  virtually  a  subject  class. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  the  party  of  the  workers.  It  espouses  their  cause  because  in  the  workers  lies  the 
hope  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  redemption  of  the  country.  The  ruling  class  and  their  retainers 
cannot  be  expected  to  change  the  iniquitous  system  of  which  they  are  the  beneficiaries.  Individual  members 
of  these  classes  often  join  in  the  struggle  against  the  capitalist  order  from  motives  of  personal  idealism,  but 
wiv)Ie  classes  have  never  been  known  to  abdicate  their  rule  and  surrender  their  privileges  for  the  mere  sake 
of  social  justice.  The  workers  alone  have  a  direct  and  compelling  interest  in  abolishing  the  present  profit 
system.  The  Socialist  Party  desires  the  workers  of  America  to  take  the  economiir  and  political  power  from 
the  capitalist  class,  not  that  they  may  establish  themselves  as  a  new  ruling  class,  but  in  order  that  all  class 
di\i«ions  may  be  abolished  forever. 

To  perform  this  supreme  social  task  the  workers  must  be  organized  5,s  a  political  partj^  of  their  own. 
They  must  realize  that  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  are  the  political  instruments  of  the 
master  classes,  and  equally  pledged  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  capitalism.  They  must  be  trained  to  use  the 
ballot  box  to  vote  out  the  tools  of  the  capitalist  and  middle  classes  and  'to  vote  in  representatives  of  the 
workers.  A  true  political  party  of  labor  must  be  founded  upon  the  uncompromising  demand  for*the  com- 
plete socialization  of  the  industries.  That  means  doing  away  with  the  private  ownership  of  the  sources 
and  instruments  of  wealth  production  and  distribution,  abolishing  workless  incomes  in  the  form  of  profits, 
interest  or  rents,  transforming  the  whole  able-bodied  population  of  the  coimtry  into  useful  workers,  and 
securing  to  all  workers  the  full  social  value  of  their  work. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  such  a  political  party.  It  strives  by  means  of  political  methods,  including  the 
action  of  its  representatives  in  the  Legislatures  and  other  public  offices,  to  force  the  enactment  of  such  meas- 
ures as  will  immediately  benefit  the  workers,  raise  their  standard  of  life,  increase  their  power  and  stiffen 
their  resistance  to  capitalist  aggression.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  a  majority  in  Congress  and  in  every  State 
Legislature,  to  win  the  principal  executive  and  judicial  offices,  to  become  the  dominant  and  controlling  party, 
and  when  in  power  to  transfer  to  the  ownership  by  the  people  of  industries,  beginning  with  those  of  a  public 
Qharacter,  such  as  banking,  insurance,  mining,  transportation  and  communication,  as  well  as  the  trustified 
industries,  and  extending  the  process  to  all  other  industries  susceptible  of  collective  ownership,  as  rapidly 
as  their  technical  conditions  will  permit.  It  also  proposes  to  socialize  the  system  of  public  education  and 
health  and  all  actix'ities  and  institutions  vitally  affecting  the  public  needs  and  welfare,  including  dwelling 
houses.  The  Socialist  programme  advocates  the  socialization  of  all  large  farming  estates  and  land  used  for 
industrial  and  public  purposes  as  well  as  all  instrumentalities  for  staring,  preserving  and  marketing  farm 
products.  It  does  not  contemplate  interference  with  the  private  possession  of  land  actually  used  and  culti- 
vated by  occupants.  The  Socialist  Party,  when  in  political  control,  proposes  to  reorganize  the  government 
in  form  and  substance  so  as  to  change  it  from  a  tool  of  repression  into  an  instrument  of  social  and  industrial 
sendee.  It  aflarms  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  when  a  govern- 
ment fails  to  serve  us,  or  becomes  destnictive  of  human  happiness,  "it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  In  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

The  Socialist  transformation  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  by  political  victories  alone.  The  re- 
organization of  the  industries  upon  the  basis  of  social  operation  and  co-operative  effort  will  require  an  intelli- 
gent and  disciplined  working  class,  skilled  not  only  in  the  processes  of  physical  work  but  also  in  the  technical 
problems  of  management.  This  indispensable  training  the  workers  can  best  gain  as  a  result  of  then-  con- 
stant efforts  to  secure  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of  industries  through  their  labor  unions  and  co-op- 
eratives. These  economic  organizations  of  labor  have  also  an  immediate  practice  and  vital  function.  Their 
daily  struggles  for  betterment  in  the  sphere  of  their  respective  industries  supplement  and  reinforce  the  politi- 
cal efforts  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  same  general  direction,  and  their  great  economic  power  may  prove  a 
formidable  weapon  for  safeguarding  the  political  rights  of  labor.  The  Socialist  Party  does  not  intend  to 
Interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  labor  unions,  but  will  always  support  them  in  their  economic  struggle. 
In  order,  however,  that  such  struggle  might  attain  the  maximum  of  eflRciencj'  and  success,  the  Socialists  favor 
the  organization  of  workers  along  lines  of  industrial  unionism,  in  closest  organic  co-operation,  as  an  organized 
working  class  body. 

The  Socialist  Party  does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  the  family,  as  such,  but  promises 
to  make  family  life  fuller,  nobler  and  happier  by  removing  the  sordid  factor  of  economic  dependence  of  woman 
on  man,  and  by  assuring  to  all  members  of  the  family  greater  material  security,  and  more  leisure  to  cultivate 
the  joys  of  the  home.  The  Socialist  Party  adheres  strictly  to  the  principle  of  complete  separation  of  state 
and  church.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  voluntary  communities  of  citizens  to  maintain  Veligious  institutions 
and  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  Socialist  Party  seeks  to  attain  its  end  by 
orderly  and  constitutional  methods,  so  long  as  the  ballot  box,  tne  right  of  representation  and  civil  liberties 
are  maintained.  Violence  is  not  the  weapon  of  the  Socialist  Party  but  of  the  short-sighted  representatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  who  stupidly  believe  that  social  movements  and  ideals  can  be  destroyed  by  brutal  phys- 
ical repression.  '  The  socialists  depend  upon  educaticna  and  organization  of  the  masses. 

The  domination  of  the  privileged  classes  hSCs  been  so  strong,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading  their 
credulous  fellow  citizens  tiiat  they,  the  despoilers  of  America,  are  the  only  true  Americans;  that  their  selfish 
class  interests  are  the  sacred  interests  of  the  nation;  that  only  those  that  submit  supinely  to  their  oppressive 
rule  are  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  that  all  who  oppose  their  exactions  and  pretensions  art  traitors  to 
their  country.  The  Socialists  emphatically  reject  tiiis  fraudulent  notion  of  patriotism.  The  Socialist  Party 
gives  its  service  and  alle:?iance  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people,  the  working  classes,  but  this  interest  is 
not  limited  to  America  alone.  In  modern  civilization  the  destinies  of  all  nations  are  inextricably  interwoven. 
Xo  nation  can  be  prosperous  and  happy  while  its  neighbors  are  poor  and  miserable.  No  nation  can  be  truly 
free  if  other  nations  are  enslaved.  The  ties  of  international  interdependence  and  solidarity  are  particularly 
vi<  :]  among  the  working  classes.  In  all  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world  the  working  classes  are  en- 
■  s  1  in  the  identical  struggle  for  political  and  economic  freedom,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  each  is  im- 

itely  reflected  upon  the  progress  and  fortimes  of  all. 

riie  Socialist  Party  is  opposed  to  militarism  and  to  wars  among  nations.  Modern  wars  are  generally 
i  ;  ed  by  commercial  and  financial  rivalries  and  intrigues  of  the  capitalist  interests  in  different  countries, 
i'hev  are  made  by  the  ruling  classes  and  fought  by  the  masses.  They  bring  wealth  and  power  to  the  privileged 
few  and  suffering ,  death  and  desolation  to  the  many.  They  cripple  the  struggles  of  the  workers  for  political 
rit'hts,  material  improvement  and  social  justice  and  tend  to  sever  the  bonds  of  solidarity  between  them  and 
their  brothers  in  other  countries. 

The  Socialist  movement  is  a  world  struggle  in  behalf  of  human  civilization.  The  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States  co-operates  with  similar  parties  in  other  countries,  and  extends  to  them  its  full  support  in  their 
strus'gles.  confident  that  the  class-conscious  workers  all  over  the  world  mil  eventually  secure  the  powers  of 
government  in  their  respective  countries,  abolish  the  oppression  and  chaos,  the  strife  and  bloodshed  of  in- 
ternational capitalism,  and  establish  a  federation  of  Socialist  roi^ablics.  co-operating  with  each  other  for  the 
bent  fit  of  the  human  race  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pe  ico  of  the  world. 

ITie  Socialist  National  Convention,  on  May  14,  udopted  the  inaJorit^'  report  of  Its  Committee  on  For- 
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elgn  Relations,  presented  by  Morris  Hillquit,  declaring  the  adherence  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  to 
the  Third  Internationale,  organized  and  dominated  by  Lenine,  Trotzky  and  the  Communiat  Party  of  Russia, 
with  instructions  to  its  international  delegates  to  insist  that  no  special  method  for  the  attainment  of  the  Social- 
ist Commonwealth,  such  as  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  be  imposed  as  a  condition  of  affiliation. 
The  delegates  were  also  instructed  to  participate  in  movements  looking  to  the  union  of  ail  Socialist  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  into  one  intemationale.  The  Socialists  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  refused 
to  affiliate  with  the  Third  Intemationale.  Upon  the  plea  of  Mr.  Hillquit  that  its  adoption  would  necessitate 
a  change  in  the  method  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  from  one  of  political  action  to  a  programme  of 
violence  and  a  recurrence  of  the  street  fighting  and  barricades  of  the  Paris  Commune,  the  convention  voted 
down  the  ultra-radical  substitute  offered  by  J.  Louis  Engdahl  of  Illinois  and  William  F.  Quick  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  minority  of  the  committee,  merely  reaffirming  the  adherence  of  the  party  to  the  Third  Internationale 
Without  any  qualification.    This  substitute  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  90  to  40. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SOCIALIST  PLATFORM  OF  1920. 

(Adopted  July  4,  at  New  York  City.) 
Preamble. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  New  York,  in  State  Convention  assembled,  reaffirms  its  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  International  Socialism.  We  indorse  the  national  platform  and  declaration  of  principles  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America.  In  this  connection  we  reiterate  the  declaration  of  the  1920  national  platforaj: 
that  the  United  States  should  immediately  make  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  and  open  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  under  the  Soviet  Government,  and  that  it  should  promptly  recognize' the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

The  National  Campaign. 

We  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  selection  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Seymour  Stedman  to  be  our  standard 
bearers  in  this  historic  campaign.  To  them  and  to  our  party  at  large  we  pledge  our  utmost  efforts  in  the 
Btniggle  for  industrial  democracy.  We  shall  continue  this  struggle  until  the  inevitable  victory  has  beeh 
achieved,  until  the  working  classes  have  been  awakened,  educated  and  organized,  until  they  have  wrested 
political  and  economic  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  exploiters  and  the  profiteers  and  have  rebuilt  the  whole 
social  order,  putting  an  end  to  private  ownership  of  the  means  by  which  the  people  live,  and  thereby  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  class  struggle  and  class  rule. 

The  Socialist  Programme. 

While  thus  striving  always  for  the  complete  socialization  of  the  socially  necessary  means  of  wealtD 
production,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  work  for  every  measure  by  which  the  material,  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  of  the  working  people  may  be  immediately  improved,  their  civil  and  political  rights  maintained 
and  their  capacity  for  organized  action  increased,  or  by  which  the  powers  of  government  may  be  brought 
more  fully  under  popular  control  and  directed  to  the  solution  of  economic  problems. 

Capitalist  Misgovernment. 

The  capitalist  class,  by  controlling  the  old  political  parties,  controls  the  powers  ot  government  and 
uses  them  to  secure  and  entrench  its  position. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  old  parties,  jointly  controlling  the  Government  of  this  State,  have  pros- 
tituted its  fimctions  to  the  interests  of  capital,  have  ignored  the  just  demands  of  the  workers,  have  made 
war  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people  even  more  shamelessly  than  ever  In  the  past. 

Socialists  in  the  Legislature. 

In  the  Legislature  from  1916  to  1919  the  Socialist  delegation  alone  stood  forth  with  a  constructive 
programme  calculated  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and  other  eriis  resulting  from  the  w» 
and  to  protect  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  against  the  raids  of  capitalist  monopoly.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  united  to  kill  these  proposals. 

Growth  of  Socialism. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  Party  commanded  the  attention  and  respect  of  thousands  of  thinking 
workers  in  the  cities  and  the  rural  portions  of  the  State.  Despite  all  the  lawless  and  dishonest  efforts  of  the 
Lusk  committee  and  the  Attorney  General's  office,  despite  old  party  fusion  in  ail  *he  strong  Socialist  dis- 
tricts, the  Socialist  vote  was  enormously  increased  and  a  larger  group  of  Socialists  were  sent  back  to  the 
Assembly. 

The  Old  Parties  at  Albany. 

The  Legislature  of  1920  will  live  with  an  evil  name  in  history.  No  representative  body  ever  within 
BO  short  a  space  of  time  committed  so  much  treason  to  the  institutions  it  was  sworn  to  uphold:  and  none 
ever  did  less  good  to  offset  its  misdeeds. 

While  ruthlessly  slaughtering  almost  all  bills  offered  In  the  interest  of  the  urban  and  rural  workers,  it 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  its  time  to  concerted  effort  to  destroy  the  Socialist  Party  whose  growth  was 
threatening  capitalist  domination,  to  throttle  public  discussion,  to  suppress  all  freedonx  in  education,  and 
to  render  impossible  the  settlement  of  economic  and  social  questions  through  the  peaceful  and  orderly  proc- 
ess of  political  action. 

The  Ouster  of  the  Socialist  Assemblymen. 

Wben  the  Assembly  by  the  combined  votes  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  In  violation  of  explicit 
constitutional  guarantees  unseated  the  whole  duly  elected  and  qualified  delegation  of  a  duly  recognized 
political  party,  solely  and  simply  because  of  the  political  and  economic  principles  upon  which  they  had 
been  elected  to  office;  when  the  Assembly  and  Senate  then  proceeded  to  pass  bills  which  their  spokesmen 
brazenly  admitted  to  be  unconstitutional,  with  the  aim  of  destroying  that  party  and  its  educational  work, 
the  capitalist  legislators  thereby  paid  the  Socialist  Party  the  highest  compliment  it  could  receive — they 
acknowledged  that  its  argument  cannot  be  answered  witn  arguments,  but  only  with  brute  force. 

But  they  did  more  than  this.  They  exposed  the  true  nature  of  the  capitalist  system  in  all  its  naked 
deformity.  They  demonstrated  that  political  liberty  cannot  survive  unless  industrial  liberty  is  added 
thereto.  Either  we  must  go  forward  toward  Socialism,  or  our  economic  rules  will  destroy  such  measure 
of  self-government  as  we  already  possess. 

The  Protest  of  Labor. 

In  response  to  a  storm  of  protest  from  labor  organizations  of  every  kind  and  from  all  who  still  cherish 
traditions  of  political  decency  and  fair  play,  the  Governor  vetoed  the  five  bills.  But  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  veto  power  will  be  used  in  like  manner  again.  Unless  the  political  parties  which  sponsored  those 
bills  and  which  ousted  the  Socialist  Assemblymen  receive  a  telling  rebuke  at  the  polls  this  yejlr,  they  may 
be  expected  not  only  to  re-enact  those  measures,  but  to  go  on  with  the  further  programme  of  reaction  which 
has  already  been  prepared — to  rob  the  wage  workers  and  working  farmers  of  their  hard-won  rights  of  or- 
ganized action  on.  the  economic  field. 
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The  Aivakening  of  the  American  Worters. 
In  this  year  of  unrest  the  workers  have  given  every  indication  that  they  distrust  equally  the  Demo- 
cratic and  RepuCtJican  Parties.    This  distrust  is  well  founded  upon  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past. 

In  placing  our  sandidates  in  the  field  for  all  public  offices  that  are  to  be  filled  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, we  confidently  dXyec^  riiat  the  workers  of  this  State,  enlightened  by  their  experience  of  capitalist 
extortion  and  of  political  oucra^e.  vvill  rally  as  never  before  to  the  support  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  oiie 
party  which  clearly  and  fully  represents  their  class  interests  on  the  political  field. 

Working  Programme. 

All  candidates  of  the  Socialist  Party,  when  elected  to  office,  will  vote  and  work  for  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  the  following,  not  only  for  the  immediate  relief  of  passing  evils,  but  also  as  preparatory  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  Socialist  ideal. 

Housing. 

1.  Legislation  which  shall  enable  municipalities  to  acquire  land,  construct  dwellings  on  public  ac- 
count, and  lease  them  at  rents  calculated  to  cover  cost  of  upkeep  and  replacement,  but  without  profit, 
thus  solving  the  now  growingly  acute  housing  problem. 

Municipal  Trading. 

Establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  by  which  the  State  in  conjunction  with  municipalitiea 
and  Co-operative  societies  shall  deal^n  a  large  scale  in  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  buying  directly 
from  the  producers  and  selling  directly  to  the  consumers  at  cost,  thus  eliminating  the  capitalist  middle- 
men, stimulating  production  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  living. 

Collective  Ownership. 

3.  The  rapid  extension  of  State  and  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  transportation  and  storage 
plants,  of  lighting  and  other  so-called  public  utilities  and  of  industrial  establishments,  beginning  with  those 
Which  are  already  most  largely  monopolized  and  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life.  ' 

Conservation. 

4.  The  conservation  by  the  State  of  the  forests,  mineral  deposits  and  sources  of  water  power  which 
it  still  owns,  the  reclamation  of  such  as  have  been  voted  away  and  the  exploiv>f  ^^ioi*  these  resources  by  the 
State,  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  power  to  be  soid  at  cost. 

Workers'  Control. 

5.  The  administration  of  these  socialized  enterprises  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  mixed  boards  com- 
posed partly  of  delegates  elected  by  the  workers  in  the  respective  industries,  and  partly  of  delegates  represent- 
ing the  population  as  a  whole. 

Labor  Legislation. 

6.  LcKislation  which  will  clearly  exempt  labor  unions  from  prosecution  under  the  so-called  anti-trust 
laws,  and  will  assui'e  them  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  sale  of  their  labor  power. 

^-  Farmers'  Organization. 

7.  Legislation  which  will  clearly  assure  to  working  farmers  the  right  to  organize  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  sale  of  their  produce  in  order  to  protect  feemselves  against  capitalist  monopoly  in  trade  and 
transportation. 

Strike  Legislation. 

8.  Legislation  guaranteeing  labor  the  right  to  organize  and  strike,  free  from  interference  by  the  courts, 
through  the  power  of  injunctions. 

Repeal  of  War  Laws. 

9.  Repeal  of  the  war  emergency  laws  concerning  military  service  and  military  training  in  the  schools 
and  repeal  of  the  so-called  criminal  anarchy  law,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  in  practice  a  law  for  the 
suppression  of  free  speech  and  for  the  promotion  of  spies  and  provocators. 

Industrial  Representation. 

10.  Amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  governing  rnunlcipalities  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  introduce  the  principle  of  occupational  as  well  as  geographical  representation  in  the  legislative  bodies 
and  administrative  boards;  to  introduce  the  referendum  and  the  power  of  recall;  and  to  take  away  from  the 
courts  the  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional. 


SOCIALIST  LABOR   NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  1920. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party's  National  Convention  was  held  May  5-10,  1920,  at  Chateau  Hall,  E.  86th 
Street,  New  York  City.  There  was  a  different  chairman  every  day.  There  were  approximately  50  dele- 
gates, from  20  States,  representing  mining  and  industrial  centres,  for  the  most  part.  The  convention 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  William  W.  Cox  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  a  miner  but  latterly  organizer  for 
the  Workers'  International  Industrial  Union.  The  Vice  Presidential  nominee  Was  August  Gillhaus,  Brook- 
lyn, a  stationary  engineer.    Cox  was  a  delegate  at  the  convention.    The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

NATIONAL  SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY  PLATFORM. 

The  world  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  social  order.  The  capitalist  system  of  production  and 
distribution  is  doomed;  capitalist  appropriation  of  labor's  product  forces  the  bulk  of  mankind  into  wage 
slavery,  throws  society  into  the  convulsions  of  the  class  struggle,  and  momentarily  threatens  to  engulf 
humanity  in  chaos  and  disaster.  At  this  crucial  period  in  history  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  America, 
in  15th  National  Convention  assembled,  reaffirming  its  former  platform  declarations,  calls  upon  the  workers 
to  rally  around  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  only  party  in  this  country  that  blazes  the  trail 
to  the  Workers'  Industrial  Republic. 

Since  the  advent  of  civilization  human  society  has  been  divided  into  classes.  Each  new  form  of 
society  has  come  into  being  with  a  definite  purpose  to  fulfill  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Each  has 
been  born,  has  grown,  developed,  prospered,  become  old,  outworn,  and  has  finally  been  overthrown.  Each 
society  has  developed  within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  destruction  as  well  as  the  germs  which  went  to 
make  Up  the  society  of  the  future. 

The  capitalist  system  rose  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  by  the  over- 
throw of  feudalism.  Its  great  and  all-important  mission  in  the  development  of  man  was  to  improve, 
develop,  and  concentrate  the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  thus  creating  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tive production.  This  work  was  completed  in  advanced  capitalist  countries  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  That  moment  capitalism  had  fulfilled  its  historic  mission,  and  from  that  moment 
the  capitalist  class  became  a  class  of  parasites.  • 
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TEXT  OF  THE  PLATFORM— Co/z^nwed 


In  the  course  of  human  progress  mankind  has  passed,  through  class  rule,  private  i>roperty  and  Iflte 
aivlduallsm  In  production  and  exchange,  from  the  enforced  and  inevitable  want,  misery,  poverty,  an9 
Ignorance  of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  the  affluence  and  high  productive  capacity  of  civilization.  Fof 
all  practical  purposes,  co-operative  production  has  now  superseded  individual  production. 

Capitalism  no  longer  promotes  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  It  no  longer  spells  prog* 
ress,  but  reaction.  Private  production  carries  with  it  private  ownership  of  the  products.  Production 
Is  carried  on,  not  to  Supply  the  needs  of  humanity,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  individual  owner,  the  oompanyi 
or  the  trust.  The  worker,  not  receiving  the  full  product  of  his  labor,  can  not  buy  back  all  he  produced* 
The  capitalist  wastes  part  In  riotous  living;  the  rest  must  find  a  foreign  market.  By  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  capitalist  world — England,  America,  Germany,  France,  Japan.  China,  etc. — yj^9 
producing  at  a  mad  rate  for  the  world  market.  A  capitalist  deadlock  of  markets  brought  on  in  1914  io6 
capitalist  collapse  popularly  known  as  the  "World  War.  The  capitalist  world  cannot  extricate  itseU  OUt 
of  the  debris.    America  to-day  is  choking  under  the  weight  of  her  own  gold  and  products. 

This  situation  has  brought  on  the  present  stage  of  human  misery — starvation,  want.  cold,  disease, 
pestilence,  and  war.  This  state  is  brought  about  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  when  the  earth  can  be  madfe  td 
yield  hundred-fold,  when  the  machinery  of  production  is  made  to  multiply  human  energy  and  ingenuitsf 
by  the  hundred.  The  present  state  of  misery  exists  solely  because  the  mode  of  production  rebels  against 
the  mode  of  exchange.  Private  property  in  the  means  of  life  has  become  a  social  erime  The  land  waQ 
made  by  no  man;  the  modern  machines  are  the  result  of  ^  he  combined  ingenuity  of  the  human  race  fPOn| 
time  immemorial;  the  land  can  be  made  to  yield  and  the  machines  can  be  set  Ip  motion  only  by  the  «Q|f 
lective  effort  of  the  workers.  Progress  demands  the  collective  ownership  of  the  land  on  and  the  tools  witBi 
which  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life.  The  owner  of  the  means  of  life  to-day  partakes  of  the  natUjW  of 
a  highwayman;  he  stands  with  his  gun  before  society's  temple;  it  depends  upon  him  whether  the  mtlticKI 
mass  may  work,  earn,  eat,  and  live.  The  capitalist  system  of  production  and  exchange  must  be  supplanted 
if  progress  is  to  continue. 

In  place  of  the  c:ipltalist  system  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  aims  to  substitute  a  system  of  social  owoef* 
Bhip  of  the  means  of  production,  industrially  administered  by  the  workers,  who  assume  control  and  direor 
tion  as  well  as  operation  of  their  industrial  affairs.  t 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  wage  workers  to  organize  themselves  into  a  revolutionary  political  organ- 
ization imder  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party;  and  to  organize  themselves  likewise  upon  the  ln« 
dustrial  field  into  a  Socialist  industrial  union,  as  now  exemplified  by  the  Workers  International  Indtis* 
trial  Union,  in  keeping  with  their  political  aims. 

And  we  also  call  upon  all  other  intelligent  citizens  to  place  themselves  squarely  upon  the  ground  Ol 
working  class  interests,  and  join  us  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  human  emancipation,  so  that  we  naay 
put  summary  end  to  the  existing  barbarous  class  conflict  by  placing  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  predic- 
tion, transportation,  and  distribution  into  the  hands  of  the  peopK-!  as  a  collective  body  and  substituttQK 
Industrial  Self-Government  for  the  present  state  of  planless  production,  industrial  war  and  Social  disordw 
— a  government  In  which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  of  his  faculties,  mW", 
tlplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization. 

The  convention,  by  vote,  reaffirmed  the  position  of  the  National  Socialist  Labor  Party  in  1916,  a8 
follows; 

Whereas,  There  exist  to-day  in  the  United  States  two  conceptions  of  what  an  economic  organization 
of  labor  should  be;  and 

Whereas,  One  conception — that  held  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  kindred  unions— la 
that  the  organization  should  concede  the  right  of  capitalists  to  own  and  control  industry,  and  should  tre 
built  upon  narrow  craft  lines  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  its  members  In  their  employment  and  of 
securing  petty  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labor;  thus  becoming  a  mere  watch-your-job-and-boo8t« 
your-pay"  organization;  and 

Whereas,  The  other  conception — that  held  only  by  the  Workers  International  Industrial  Union— Is 
that  the  economic  organization  of  labor  should  deny  the  right  of  capitalism  to  continue  in  tfie  ownership 
and  control  of  industry  and  that  it  should  be  built  upon  industrial  lines,  not  only  with  the  aim  of  more  w- 
fectively  co-operating  in  the  daily  struggle  against  the  employing  class,  but  tor  the  supreme  purpose  Ol 
taking  possession  of  the  industries  and  operating  them  in  the  interests  of  society  aS  a  wnole.  and 

Whereas,  Neutrality"  toward  economic  organizations  of  labor  on  the  part  of  a  politlcrl  party  of 
Socialism  is  equivalent  to  neutrality  toward  organizations  that  endorse  and  support  the  system  of  priva^ 
ownership  of  the^social  means  of  producing  wealtii,  the  system  which  the  party  Is  fighting,  and 

Whereas,  The  bona  fide  or  revolutionary  Socialist  movement  needs  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
organization  of  labor,  the  latter  for  propaganda  and  as  a  civilized  means  of  registering  public  opinion  tlirough 
the  ballot;  the  former  as  the  only  conceivable  organized  force  without  which  all  ballot  is  impotent,  ana 
which  force  is  essential  for  ultimately  locking  out  the  capitalist  class  from  the  industries,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  do  all  in  its  power  to  show  the  fallacy  ol  craft  unionism,  and 
urge  the  workers  to  organize  industrially  on  the  principles  of  the  Workers*  International  industrial  Union. 


FARMER-LABOR  PARTY  NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  1920. 

The  Farmer-Labor  Party  was  formed  at  a  convention  of  Forty-eighters  and  others,  which  opened 
at  Chicago,  July  11,  1920.  Senator  R.  M.  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin  declined  to  head  a  national  ticket. 
Several  of  the  factions  in  the  convention,  which  included  Single  Taxers,  split  and  quit.  The  balance, 
July  15,  nominated  for  President,  Parley  P.  Christensen  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for  Vice  President,  Mas 
S.  Hayes  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FARMER-LABOR  PARTY  NATIONAL  PLATFORM,  1920. 
PREAMBLE. 

The  .A.merican  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  July  4.  1776,  states  that  governments  are  !n- 
stitu$edjto  secure  to  the  people  the  rignts  of  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  and  that  governments 
derive^Iheir  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Democracy  cannot  exist  unless  all  power  is  preserved  to  the  people.  The  only  excuse  for  the  existence 
of  government  is  to  serve,  not  to  rule,  the  people. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  power  of  government,  the  priceless  and  Inalienable  heritage  of 
the  people,  has  been  stolen  from  the  people — has  been  seized  by  a  few  men  who  control  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  and  by  the  tools  of  these  men,  maintained  by  them  in  public  office  to  do  their  bidding. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Government  and  Congress  are  controlled  by  the  financial  baron*-* 
even  the  courts  have  been  prostituted — and  the  people  as  a  result  of  this  usurpation  have  been  reduced 
to  economic  and  industrial  servitude. 

Under  the  prevailing  order  in  the  United  States,  wealth  is  monopolized  by  a  few  and  the  people  are 
kept  in  poverty,  while  costs  of  living  mount  until  the  burden  of  providing  the  necessaries  ol  life  Is  w«U* 
nigh  intolerable.  / 

Having  thus  robbed  the  people  first  of  their  power  and  then  of  their  wealth,  the  wielders  of  finanolal 
power,  seeking  new  fields  of  expioitation,  have  committed  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  agaiMt 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  imperia»hstic  policies  and  seek  to  extend  these  enterprises  to  such  lengths  that 
our  Nation  to-day  stands  in  danger  of  becoming  ah  empire  instead  of  a  republic 
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Just  emerging  from  a  war  which  we  said  we  fought  to  extend  democracy  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  we 
find  ourselves  helpless  while  the  masters  of  our  Government,  who  are  also  the  masters  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, league  themselves  with  the  masters  of  other  nations  to  prevent  self-determination  by  helpless  people 
and  to  exploit  and  rob  them,  notwithstanding  that  we  committed  ourselves  to  guaranty  of  self-govern- 
ment for  all  such  peoples. 

Following  the  greedy  spectacle  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  money-masters  feared  an  awakening  of 
the  people  which  threatened  to  exact  for  mankind  those  benefits  for  which  the  war  was  said  to  have  been 
fouijiit.  Thereupon  these  masters,  in  the  United  States,  through  their  puppets  in  public  office,  in  an 
effort  to  stifle  free  discussion,  stripped  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed 
under  American  doctrines  on  which  this  country  was  founded  and  guaranteed  also  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. I 

These  rights  and  liberties  must'  be  restored  to  the  people. 

More  than  this  must  be  done.  All  power  to  govern  this  Nation  must  be  restored  to  the  people.  This 
Involves  industrial  freedom,  for  political  democracy  is  only  an  empty  phrase  without  industrial  democracy. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  superficial,  palliative  measures  such  as  are  from  time  to  time  thrown  as  sops  to 
the  voters  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties.  Patcliwork  cannot  repair  the  destruction  of  de- 
mocracy wrought  by  these  two  old  parties.    Reconstruction  is  necessary. 

The  invisible  Government  of  the  United  States  maintains  the  two  old  parties  to  confuse  the  voters 
with  false  issues.  These  parties,  therefore,  cannot  seriously  attempt  reconstruction,  which,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  smash  to  atoms  the  money  power  of  the  proprietors  of  the  two  old  parties. 

Into  this  breach  step  the  amalgamated  groups  of  forward  looking  men  and  women  who  perform  useful 
work  with  hand  and  brain,  united  in  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  of  tlie  United  States  by  a  spontaneous  and 
irresistible  impulse  to  do  righteous  battle  for  democracy  against  its  despoilers,  and  more  especially  deter- 
mined to  function  together  because  of  the  exceptionally  brazen  defiance  shown  by  the  two  old  parties  in 
the  selection  of  tneir  candidates  and  the  writing  of  their  platforms  in  this  campaign.  This  party,  flnancedi 
by  its  rank  and  file  and  not  by  big  business,  sets  about  the  task  of  fundamental  reconstruction  of  democracy 
in  the  United  States,  to  restore  all  power  to  the  people  and  to  set  up  a  governmental  structure  that  will 
prevent  seizure  henceforth  of  that  power  by  a  few  unscrupulous  men. 

The  reconstruction  proposed  is  set  forth  in  the  following  platform  of  national  issues,  to  which  all  can- 
didates of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  are  pledged: 

THE  PLATFORM. 
100  Per  Cent.  Americanism. 

1.  Restoration  of  civil  liberties  and  American  doctrines  and  their  preservation  inviolate,  including 
free  speecli,  free  press,  free  assemblage,  right  of  asylum,  equal  opportunity,  and  trial  by  jury;,  return  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  functions  for  which  it  was  created,  to  the  end  that  laws  may  be  enforced 
without  favor  and  without  discrimination;  amnesty  for  all  persons  imprisoned  because  of  their  patriotic 
Insistence  upon  their  constitutional  guarantees,  industrial  activities  or  religious  beliefs;  repeal  of  all  so- 
called  "espionage,"  "sedition,"  and  "criminal  syndicalist"  laws;  protection  of  the  right  of  all  workers  to 
strike,  and  stripping  from  the  courts  of  powers  unlawfully  usurped  by  them  and  used  to  defeat  ^he  people 
and  foster  big  business,  especially  the  power  to  issue  anti-labor  injunctions  and  to  declare  unconstitutional 
laws  passed  by  Congress. 

To  Americanize  the  Federal  courts,  we  demand  that  Federal  judges  be  elected  for  terms  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  years,  subject  to  recall. 

As  Americanism  means  democracy,  suffrage  should  be  universal.  We  demand  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  full,  unrestricted  palitical  rights  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  sex, 
race,  color  or  creed,  and  for  civil  service  employes. 

Democracy  demands  also  that  the  people  be  equipped  with  the  instruments  of  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  with  the  special  provision  that  war  may  not  be  declared,  except  in  cases  of  actual  military  in- 
vasion, before  referring  the  question  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Abolish  Imperialism  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  further  participation  (under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles)  In 
the  reduction  of  conquered  peoples  to  economic  or  political  subjection  to  the  small  groups  of,  men  who 
manipulate  the  bulk  of  the  world's  wealth;  refusal  to  permit,  our  Government  to  aid  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  weaker  oeople  of  the  earth  by  these  men;  refusal  to  permit  use  of  the  agencies  of  our  Government 
(through  dollar  diplomacy  or  other  means)  by  the  financial  interests  of  our  country  to  exrploit  other  peoples, 
including  emphatic  refusal  to  go  to  war  with  Mexico  at  the  behest  of  Wall  Street;  recognition  of  the  elected 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Government  established  by  the  Russian  people;  denial 
of  assistance,  financial,  military  or  otherwise,  for  foreign  armies  invading  these  countries,  and  an  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  used  against  the  Russian  or  Irisli  people;  instant  lifting 
of  the  blockade  against  Russia;  recognition  of  every  government  set  up  by  peopie  v/ho  wrest  their  sovereign- 
ity from  oppressors,  in  accordance  with  the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples;  abolition  of  secret 
treaties  and  prompt  publication  of  all  diplomatic  documents  received  by  the  State  Department;  with- 
drawal from  imperialistic  enterprises  upon  which  we  already  have  embarked  (including  the  dictatorship 
we  exercise  in  varying  degrees  over  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Halt,  tne  Dominican  Republic,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Samoa  and  Guam)  and  prevention  of  the  imposition  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  any 
form  whatever  of  conscription,  military  or  industrial,  or  of  military  training. 

V/ e  stand  committed  to  a  league  of  free  peoples,  organized  and  pledged  to  destruction  of  autocracy, 
militarism  and  economic  imperialism  througliout  the  world  and  to  bring  about  a  world-wide  disarmament 
and  open  diplomacy,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no  more  kings  and  no  more  wars. 

Democratic  Control  of  Industry. 

3.  The  right  of  labor  to  an  increasing  share  in  the  responsibilities  and  management  of  industry; 
application  of  this  principle  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  actual  operation. 

Public  Ownership  and  Operation. 

4.  Immediate  repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Law;  public  ownership  arid  operation  with  democratic 
operation  of  the  railroads,  mines  and  natural  resources,  including  stock-yards,  large  abattoirs,  grain 
elevators,  water  power  and  cold  storage  and  terminal  warehouses;  Government  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic operation  of  the  railroads,  mines  and  of  such  natural  resources  as  are  in  whole  or  in  part  bases  of  con- 
trol by  special  interests  of  basic  industries  and  monopolies  such  as  lands  containing  coal,  iron,  copper,  oil, 
large  water  power  and  commercial  timber  tracts;  pipe  lines  and  oil  tanits;  telegraph  and  telephone  lines; 
and  establishment  of  a  public  policy  that  no  land  (including  natural  resources)  and  no  patents  shall  be 
held  out  of  use  for  speculation  or  to  aid  monopoly;  establishment  of  national  and  State  own^d  banlvs 
where  the  money  of  the  Government  must,  and  that  of  individuals  may,  be  deposited;  granting  of  credit 
to  individuals  or  groups  according  to  regulations  laid  down  by  Congress  whi^h  will  safeguard  deposits. 

We  denounce  the  attempt  to  scuttle  our  great  Government-owned  merchant  marine  and  favor  bringing 
ocean-going  commerce  to  our  inland  ports. 
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Promotion  of  Affriculiural  ProsperUi/. 

5.  Legislation  that  will  effectively  check  and  reduce  the  growth  and  evils  of  farm  tenancy;  estabUall- 
ment  of  public  markets;  extension  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System,  making  persona!  credit  readily  avaS 
able  and  cheap  to  farmers;  maintenance  of  dependable  transportation  for  farm  products;  organizatlOD  p 
a  State  and  national  service  that  will  furnish  adequate  advice  and  guidance  to  applicants  for  farms  aiU 
to  farmers  already  on  the  land;  legislation  to  promote  and  protect  farmers'  and  consumer's  co-operatlis» 
organizations  conducted  for  mutual  benefit;  comprehensive  studies  of  costs  of  production  of  farm  aoC 
staple  manufactured  products  and  uncensored  publication  of  facts  found  in  such  studies. 

Government  Finance. 

6.  We  demand  that  economy  in  governmental  expenditures  shall  replace  the  extravagance  that  Jtes 
run  riot  under  the  present  administration.  The  governmental  expenditures  of  the  present  year  of  Deaof 
as  already  disclosed,  exceed  $6,000,000,000 — or  six  times  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  pre-war  perto$ 
We  condemn  and  denounce  the  system  that  has  created  one  war-millionaire  for  every  three  AraetflciJi 
soldiers  killed  in  the  wa^  in  France,  and  we  demand  that  this  war-acquired  wealth  shall  be  taxed  la  mot 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  in  tne  shape  Ot 
higher  prices  and  of  increased  living  costs. 

We  are  opoosed,  therefore,  to  consumption  taxes  and  to  all  indirect  taxation  for  support  of  eurr(aQt 
operations  of  the  Government.  For  support  of  such  current  operations  we  favor  steeply  graduated  io 
come  taxes,  exempting  individual  incomes  amounting  to  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  with  a  further  exemptfjaii 
allowance  of  $300  for  every  child  under  18  and  also  for  every  child  over  18  who  may  be  pursuing  an  education 
to  fit  himself  for  life.  In  the  case  of  State  government?  and  of  local  governments  wo  favor  taxation  Ql 
land  value,  but  not  of  improvements  or  of  equipment,  and  also  sharply  graduated  taxes  on  inheritanceif 

Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living. 

7.  Stabilization  of  currency  so  that  it  may  not  fluctuate  as  at  present,  carrying  the  Standard  of  llvlBi; 
of  all  the  people  down  with  it  when  it  depreciates;  Federal  control  of  the  meat  packing  Industry;  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  the  Parcel  Post  system  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  closer  together;  enforciUR 
existing  laws  against  profiteers,  especially  the  big  and  powerful  ones. 

Justice  to  the  Soldiers. 

8.  We  favor  paying  the  soldier  of  the  late  war,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  as  charity,  a  suflQci«aiT 
sum  to  make  their  war-pay  not  less  than  civilian  earnings.  We  denounce  tlie  delays  in  payment  and  tti( 
inadequate  compensation  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents,  and  we  pledge  such  change^ 
as  will  promptly  and  adequately  give  sympathetic  recognition  of  their  services  and  sacrifiggs. 

Labor's  Bill  of  Rights. 

9.  During  the  years  that  labor  has  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  workerg 
the  hands  of  the  Government  through  the  agencies  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  the  prlD 
cipal  demands  of  labor  have  been  catalogued  and  presented  by  the  representativevS  of  labor,  who  have  gon< 
to  convention  after  convention  of  the  old  parties — to  Congress  after  Congress  of  old-party  office  hoid^B 
These  conventions  and  sessions  of  Congress  have  from  time  to  time  included  in  platforms  and  laws  a  teY 
fragments  of  labor's  programme,  carefully  rewritten,  however,  to  interpose  no  interference  with  the  op 
pression  of  labor  by  private  wielders  of  the  power  of  capital.  It  remains  for  tho  Farmer-Labor  Party,  th( 
people's  own  party,  financed  by  the  people  themselves,  to  pledge  itself  to  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  of  LaDOr 
the  conditions  enumerated  therein  to  be  written  into  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  workers 
organized  or  unorganized,  without  the  amelioration  of  a  single  word  in  the  programme.  Abrahaii' 
Lincoln  said:  "Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  the  highest  consideration." 

We  pledge  the  application  of  this  fundamental  principle  in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  leg 
islation. 

(a)  The  unqualified  right  of  all  workers,  including  Civil  Service  employes,  to  organize  and  bargaii 
collectively  with  employers  through  such  represontatives  of  their  unions  as  they  (Aoose. 

(b)  Freedom  from  compulsory  arbitration  and  all  other  attempts  to  coerce  workers. 

(c)  A  maximum  standard  8-hour  day  and  44-hour  week. 

.  (d)  Old  age  and  unemployment  payments  and  workmen's  compensation  to  iosuro  workers  and  their 
dependents  against  accident  and  disease. 

(e)  Establishment  and  operation,  through  periods  of  depression,  of  governmental  work  on  housing, 
road-building,  reforestation,  reclamation  of  cut-over  timber,  desert  and  swamp  lands  and  developmeoi 
of  ports,  waterways  and  water  power  plants. 

(f)  Re-education  of  the  cripples  of  industr-y  as  well  as  the  victims  of  war. 

(g)  Abolition  of  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(h)  Complete  and  elTective  protection  for  women  in  industry,  with  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

(i)  Abolition  of  private  employment,  detective  and  strikebreaking  agencies  and  extension  of  tBe 
Federal  Free  Emplojnnent  Service. 

(j)    Prevention  of  exploitation  of  immigration  and  immigrants  by  employers. 

(k)  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  and  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  its  provlsioiw. 
The  present  provisions  for  the  protection  of  seamen  and  for  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public  must  not 
be  minimized. 

(1)    Exclusion  from  Interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  convict  labor. 

(m)  A  Federal  department  of  education  to  advance  democracy  and  effectiveness  In  all  public  school 
systems  throughout  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  workers  in  industrial  and  rural  commu- 
nities may  have  maximum  opportunity  of  training  to  become  unafraid,  well-informed  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  

SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

(Public  Resolution,  No.  29,  Sixty-sixth  Congress  LH.  J.  Res.  20.I~-Joint  Resolution  giving  to  dischargee 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  a  preferred  right  of  homestead  entry.) 
Resolved  lyy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as^emblM, 
That  hereafter,  for  the  period  of  two  years  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  on  the  opening  of  public  or  IndjUi 
lands  to  entry,  or  the  restoration  to  entry  of  public  lands  theretofore  withdrawn  from  entry,  such  opente 
or  restoration  shall,  in  the  orrter  therefor,  provide  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  geuOT« 
opening  of  such  lands  to  disposal  in  which  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  wno  liave  served  in  the  ArnfJ^ 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Germany  and  been  honorably  separated  or  discharged  theiC- 
Irom  or  placed  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Naval  Reserve  shall  have  a  preferred  right  of  entry  under  the  hoirj^ 
stead  or  desert  land  laws,  if  qualified  thereunder,  except  as  against  prior  existing  valid  settlement  rights  asid 
as  against  preference  rights  conferred  by  existing  laws  or  equitable  claim-s  subject  to  allowance  and  conflrnSft- 
tion:  Provided,  That  the  riglits  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  who,  havttte 
been  drafted  for  service  under  the  provisions  of  tho  Selective  Service  Act,  shall  have  refused  to  render  stum 
service  or  to  wear  the  uniform  of  such  service  of  tne  L^^nited  States.  Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  hereby  authorized  to  make  any  and  all  regulations  nece&sary  to  carry  into  full  force  and  effect  tne 
provisions  hereof.    Approved,  February  14,  1920. 
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THE  DEfilOCRATIC  NATIO^SAL  COS^MITTEE. 

(As  of  Dec.  5,  1920.> 

Chairman — ^Georcje  V^^bite,  Marietta,  O.  Vice  Chairmci — 'J.  Bruce  Kremer,  Butte,  Mont.;  Samuel  B. 
Amidon,  Wichita,  K&ii.:  Miss  C.  Williams.  Secretary — E.  G.  Hoffman,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Executive  Secre- 
tary— W.  R.  HoUister,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Treasurer — W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  la.  Director  of  Finance — • 
W.  D.  Jamieson,  Shenandoab.  la.  Sergeant-at-Arins — J.  J.  Hughes,  Oklaiioma  City,  Okla. 

Headquarters,  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State.  Ni  m  e .  A  ddress . 

Alabama  W.  T.  Sanders  Athens. 

Arizona  W.  K.  Barnum  Phoenix. 

Arkansas  Vincoht  M.  Miles. . .  .Fort  Smith. 

California  Isid.  B.  Docltw  dler. .  .Los  Angeles. 

Col  jrado  Miles  G.  Saunders  Pueblo. 

Connecticut. .  .Homer  S.  Ciimmings.  .Stamford. 

Delaware  JoSiah  O.  Wolcott. . ,  .Dover, 

Florida.  J.  T.  G.  Crawford. . .  .Jacksonville. 

Georgia  Clark  Howell  '.Atlanta. 

Idaho  J.  P.  Pope  Boise. 

Illinois  Chas.  Roeschenstein .  .Edwardsville. 

Indiana  E.G.  Hoffman  Fort  Wayne. 

Iowa  W .  W.  Marsh  Waterloo. 

Kansas  Samuel B .  Amidon .  ,  .Wichita.  • 

Kentucky  J.N.  Camden  Versailles. 

Louisiana  Sam .  B .  Hicks  Shreveport. 

Maine  D.J.  McGillicuddy ..  .Lewiston. 

Maryland  J.  W.  vSmith  Snow  Hill. 

Massachusetts  .Edw.  W.  Quinn  Cambridge. 

Michigan  W.  F.  Connelly  Detroit. 

Minnesota.  .  .  .Frod.  E.  Wheaton. . .  .Minneapolis. 

Mississippi. . .  .O.  G.  Johnson  CJarksdal^, 

Missouri  E.  P.  Goltra  St.  Louis. 

Montana  J.  Bruce  Kremer  Butte. 

Nebraska  W.  H.  Thompson ,  .  .  .Grand  Island. 

Nevada  Samuel  Pickett  Reno. 

N.  Hampshire.. R.  C.  Murchie  Concord.  


State.  Name.  Address. 

New  Jersey  Rob't  S.  Hudspeth .  .  .Jersey  City. 

New  Mexico . . .  A .  A .  Jones  Santa  Fe. 

New  York  Norma.n  E .  Mack ....  Buffalo. 

N.  Carolina.  ,  .  A.  W.  McLean  Lumberton. 

N.  Dakota.  .  .  .H.  H.  Perry   .Ellendale. 

Ohio  Geo.  L.Bowman.. . .  .Marietta. 

Oklahoma  George  White  Kingfisher. 

Oregon  Dr.  J.  W.  Morrow  Portland. 

Pennsylvania . .  Joseph  F.  Guff  ey  Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island.  .Patrick  H.  Quinn.  .  .  .Providence. 

S.  Carolina. .  .  .John  G.  Evans  Spartanburg. 

S.  Dakota  James  Mee  Centreville. 

Tennessee  Cordell  Hull  Carthage. 

Texas  Thos.  B .  Love  Dallas. 

Utah  Jas.  H.  Moyle  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont  Frank  H.  Duffey  Rutland. 

Virginia  Carter  Glass      .....  Lynchburg. 

Washington, . .  A.  R.  Titlow  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia .  .C .  W.  Osenton  Fayetteville. 

Wisconsin  Jos,  Martin  Green  Bay. 

Wyoming  P.J,  Quealy  Kemnierer, 

Alaska  T.J.  Donohue  Cordova. 

Dist.  of  Col .  .  .  John  F.  Costello  Wash' ton,  D.  O. 

Hawaii  John  H.  Wilson  Honolulu. 

Philip] >lnes. . ,  .  Robert  E,  Manly ,  .  .  .  Naga,Cam'rine3 
Porto  Rico ....  Henry  W.  Dodley . . .  .  San  Juan. 
CanrJ  Zone  M.  A.  Otero  Ancon,  C.  Z. 


WOMEN'3  ASSOCIATE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


Stite.  Name.  Address. 

Alaska  Mrs,  John  W.  Troy  Juneau. 

Aviz  Mrs.  B.  J.  McKinney  Douglas. 

Ark  Mrs.  James  D .  Head  Texarkana. 

Ala  Mrs.  J.  D.  McNnli  Birmingham. 

Cal  Mrs.  C.  F.  Donohoe  Oakland. 

Col  Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Lee  Denver. 

Ct  Cai'  )Une  Riiuts-Rees  Greenwich. 

Del  Miss  Lena  Ev;ins  Newark. 

Fla  Mri3.  L.  K.  Mayers  Jacksonville. 

 Mrs.  F  I.  Mclutyre  Savannah. 

Idaho ....  Mi's.  Teresa  McGraham . . .  Coeur  d' Alene. 

Ill  Mrs  A.  L.  Smith.  Chicago. 

Ind  Miss  Julia  E.  Land  ers  Indianapolis. 

Iowa  Miss  Anne  B.  LawtUer. . .  .  Dubuque. 

Kan  Mrs.  W.  A.  Coochel  Manhattan. 

Ky  Mrs.  C.  Cantrill  Georgetown. 

La  Mrs  Josepli  E.  Friend  .  .  .  .New  Orleans. 

Me  Mrs.  Wm.  R,  Pattangall.. ,  Augusta. 

Mass  Mrs.  M.  F.  Sullivan  Fall  River. 

Mich  Mrs.  L.  C.  Boltwood  Grand  Rapids. 

Minn  Mrs.  Peter  Olesen  Cloquet. 

Miss  Miss  H .  S.  Mitchell  Jackson. 

Mont  Mrs.  R.  R.  Purcell  Helena. 

Mo  Mrs.  B.  A.  Jenkins  Kansas  City. 


State.  Name.  Address. 

Neb  Dr.  Jennie  Cal  lass  Alma. 

Nev  Mrs.  J .  D .  Finch  Reno. 

N.  Hamp..Mrs.  D,  B.  Jackson  Concord. 

N.J  Mrs.  J.  L.  Billiagton  Jersey  City. 

N.  Mex . . .  Mrs.  W .  F.  Kirby  Tucumcari. 

N.  Y  Miss  Elisabeth  Marbury . .  New  York  City. 

N .  Car , . ,  .  Miss  Mary  O.  Graham ....  Raleigh. 

N.  Dak . . .  Mrs.  Sveinbjorn  Johnson .. Grank  Forks. 

Ore  Mrs.  R.  Smeffeiin  Medford. 

Okla  Mrs.  D.  A,  McDougal.  .  .  .Sapulpa. 

Ohio  Mrs.  B .  S.  Pyke  Cleveland. 

R.  I  Mrs,  Robert  E.  Newton. . , Providence. 

S,  Car.  . .  .Mrs.  H.  I.  Manning  Sumter. 

S.  Dak ....  Mrs.  William  Hyckey .  .  .  .  Sioux  Falls. 

Tenn  Miss  Charl.  O .  Williams . . .  Memphis. 

Tex  Mrs.  Cone  Johnson  Tyler. 

Utah  Mrs.  M.  D,  Porter  Ogden. 

Va .  Mrs.  B.  D .  Munford  f Richjnond. 

Vt  Mrs.  C.  M.  Brislm  Rutland. 

Wash  Mrs.  E .  D .  Christian  Spokane. 

W.  Va.  .  .  . Mrs.  R.  M.  de Berriz ....  .Grafton. 

Wis  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bowler.  . .  .Sheboygan. 

Wyo  Mrs.  R.  D.  Hawley  Douglas. 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CHAIRMEN. 


State.  Name.  Address. 

Alabama  W.  D.  Nesbitt  Birmingham. 

Arizona  W*  E.  Lutz ,  Morenci. 

Arkansas  J.  W .  House.  Jr  Little  Rock. 

California  D.  S.  Ewing.  Fresno. 

Colorado  Philio  Hornbein  Denver. 

Connecticut. .  .David  E.  Fitzgerald.  .New  Haven. 

Delaware  H'y  R.  Isaacs  Wilmington. 

Florida.  ..... .G&otge  P.  Raney,  Jr.  .Tampa. 

Georgia  Judge  J.  J.  Flynn ....  Griffin. 

idah;o  J.  J,  D.ay  Moscow. 

Iliiuois. . ......  Ernest  Hoover  Taylorville. 

Indiana  Benj.  Bosse  Evansville. 

Iowa  Dr.  J.  W.  Reynolds. . . Creston. 

Kansas  Forrest  Lutlier  Cimmaron. 

Kentucky  Jno.  L.  Grayat  Louisville. 

Louisiana  F.  J.  Looney  Shreveport. 

Maine  L.J.  Brann  Lewiston. 

Maryland  Dr.  J.  H.  Wade  Boonsboro. 

Massachusetts -Michael  A.  O'Leary .  .  Cambridge. 

Michigan  T.  B.  Preston  Ionia. 

Minnesota  D.  D.  Daly  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi  S.  W.  MuHins  Holly  Springs. 

Misfouri  C.  E.  Yancey  St.  Louis. 

>.  r«  uuana  Hugh  R.  Wells  Miles  City. 


State. 
Nebraska .... 

Nevada.  

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . 
New  Mexico . . 

New  York  

N.  Carolina.  . 
N.  Dakota.  .  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma. . . . 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina. . . 
S.  Dakota. . .  . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Vigrgiaia ..... 
Washington .  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 
\\'yoming .... 


Name. 

.A.  P.  Sprague  

.J.  F.  Kunz  

..Alex.  Murchie  

.C.F.  McDonald.  . . 
.  Arthur  Seligman . .  . 

.W.W.Farley  

.  Thomas  D.  Warren . 

.J.N.Kelly... .  

.W,  W,Durbin  

.  Cam  Campbell .... 

.Dr.  C.  J.  Smith  

.Warren  Van  Dyke. . 
.  Al.  Archambault. . . 
.John  G.  Evans.  .  .  . 

.J.E.Kelly  

.L.  D.  Hill  

.M.  H.  Wolfe  

.M.  L.  Mulliner,  .  .  , 
.ParkH.  Pollard.  .  . 

•  Rover  A.  James  

.  G.  F.  Christensen .  . 

.C.  F.  Dunlap  

.Jno.  P  .  TTnine  

.  Joseph  Sullivan .... 


Address. 
.  .York.  - 
,  .  Reno. 
.  .  Concord. 
. .  Englishtown. 
.  .  Santa  Fe. 
.  .Albany. 
. .  Newbern, 
.  ,  Grand  Forks. 
. .  Columbus. 

.Okla.  City. 
.  .Portland. 
. .  Harrisburg. 
.  .Providence. 
.  .Spartanburg. 
. .  Colman. 
.  ,  Sparta. 
.  .  Dallas. 
. .  Salt  Lake  City. 
,  .  Pr^ctorsville. 
,  .  Richmond. 
.  .  Stevenson. 
.  ,Hinton. 
.  .  Milw.uikoe. 

.  Laramie. 
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REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

(As   of  Nov.  2,  1920.) 


Chairman  Will  H,  Hays  Indiana. 

/  Ass't  to  Chair .  .  Ralph  V.  Sollitt ....  New  York  City. 

/  Vice-chairman .  John  T.  Adams  Dubuque,  la. 

'  Secretary  Clarence  B.  Miller .  .  Minnesota. 

i  Treasurer  Fred  W,  Upham.  .  .  .  Illinois. 

Alabama  Oliver  D.  Street. .  .  . Guntersville. 

I  Arizona  Tucson. 

i  Arkansas  H.  L.  Remmel  Little  Rock. 

California  Wm.  H.  Crocker. .  .  .San  Francisco. 

Colorado  John  F.  Vivian  Denver. 

Connecticut...  .J.  H.  Roraback  Hartford. 

Delaware  Coleman  du  Pont. .  .Wilmington. 

•  Florida  George  W .  Bean ....  Tampa. 

Georgia  Henry  L.  Johnson . . .  Atlanta. 

Idaho  John  W.  Hart  Rigby. 

Illinois  L.  Y.  Shermaij  Springfield. 

Indiana  Jos.  B.  Kealing  Indianapolis. 

Iowa  John  T.  Adams  Dubuque. 

Kansas  D.  W.  Mulvane  Topeka. 

Kentucky  A.  T.  Hert  Louisville. 

Louisiana  Emile  Kuntz  New  Orleans. 

Maine  Guy  P.  Gannett.  .  .  .Augusta. 

Maryland  Wm.  P.  Jackson.  . .  .Salisbury. 

Massachusetts.. J.  W.  Weeks  W.  Newton. 

Michigan  F.  M.  Warner  Farmington. 

Minnesota  I.  A.  Caswell  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi.  .  .  .M.  J.  Mulvihill  Vicksbm'g.  - 

Missouri  Jacob  L.  Babler.  .  .  .St.  Louis. 

Montana  O.  H.  P.  Shelley.  .  .  .Helena. 

Nebraska  R.  B.  Howell  Omaha. 


Nevada  Geo.  Wingfleld  Reno. 

N.  Hampshire ..  Fi-ed  W.  Estabrook ..  Nashua. 
New  Jersey.  . .  .Hamilton  F.  Kean.  .Elizabeth. 
New  Mexico.  . . H.  O.  Bursum. ....  .Socorro. 

New  York  Chas.  D.  Hilles  .New  York. 

N.  Carolina  John  M.  Morehead .  .Charlotte. 

N.  Dakota  Gunder  Olson  Grafton. 

Ohio  Rud'h  K.  Hynicka,  .Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma  , , , 

Oregon  Ralph  E.  Williams.  .Portland. 

Pennsylvania ...  Boies  Penrose.  ....  .Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island.  .Fred  S.  Peck  Providence. 

S.  Carolina.  .  .  .  J.  W.  Tolbert.  ....  .Greenwood. 

S.  Dakota  Willis  C.  Cook, .....  Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee  J.  W.  Overall  Nashville. 

Texas  H.  F.  MacGregor. .  .Houston. 

Utah  Ern.  Bamberger.  .  .  .Salt  Lake  City, 

Vermont  Earle  S.  Kinsley. . .  .Rutland. 

Virginia  C.  B.  Slemp  Big  Stone  Gap, 

Washington  Guy  E.  Kelly  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia.  .V.  L.  Highland. . . .  .Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin  Alfred  T.  Rogers. . . .  Madison. 

Wyoming  Patrick  Sullivan ....  Casper. 

Alaska  J.  C.  McBride. ....  .Juneau. 

Dist.  of  Col. . .  .Edward  F.  Colladay  .Wasli'ton,  D. 

Hawaii  R.  W.  Shingle  Honolulu. 

Philippines. ,  .  .  Henry  B.  McCoy.  .  .Manila. 
Porto  Rico.  .  .  .R.  H.  Todd. ...... .San  Juan. 

Headquarters. .  .New  York  and  Chicago. 


REPUBLICAN  STATE  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


States.  Chairmen.  Post-Offices. 

Alabama  Pope  M.  Long  Cordova.  , 

Arizona  Albert  M.  Sames  Douglas. 

Arkansas  A.  C.  Remmel  Little  Rock. 

California  Raymond  Benjamin .  San  Francisco. 

Colorado  Rush  L.  Holland  Col.  Springs. 

Connecticut...  .J.  Henry  Roraback.  .Canaan. 

Delaware  Charles  Warner  Wilmington. 

Florida  Daniel  T.  Gerow. . .  .Jacksonville. 

Georgia  CP.  Goree  Atlanta. 

Idaho  John  Thomas  Gooding. 

Illinois  Frank  L.  Smith  Dwight. 

Indiana  Edm.  M.  Wasmuth .  .Huntington. 

Iowa  Chas.  A.  Rawson.  .  .Des  Moines. 

Kansas  H.  H.  Motter. .  .  .'.  .Olathe. 

Kentucky  C.  H.  Searcy  Louisville, 

•  Louisiana  D,  A.  Lines  New  Orleans. 

Maine  Frank  J.  Ham  Augusta. 

Maryland  Galen  L.  Tait  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.. Frank  B.  Hail  Worcester, 

Michigan  Burt  D.  Cady.  ....  .Port  Huron. 

Minnesota  Chas.  R.  Adams.  .  .  .St.  Paul. 

Mississippi. , .  ,M.  H.  Dailey  Coldwater. 

Missouri  J.  G.  Hughes  Macon. 

Montana  J.  D.  Scanlon  Miles  City. 

Nebraska  C.  A.  McCloud  York. 


States.  Chairmen.  Post-Offices, 

Nevada  H.  E.  Stewart. ....  .Reno. 

N.  Hampshire .. Dwlght  Hall, . . . , ,  .Dover. 

New, Jersey. . .  .E.  C.  Stokes  .Trenton. 

New  Mexico.  .  .George  R.  Craig, . .  .Albuquerque.  >, 
New^York. ....  George  A.  Glyna. . .  .New  York  Citfi 
N.  Carolina ....  Frank  A.  Linnoy, . .  .Boone.  r 

N.  Dakota  B.  F.  Spalding. . , . .  .  Fargo. 

Ohio  C.  W.  Montgomiery.  .Newark. 

Oklahoma  J.  A.  Harris. .Oklahoma  C^ty? 

Oregon  Thomas  Tongue,  Jr.  .Hillsboro.  /" 

Pennsylvania ...  William  E.  Crow. . .  .Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island.  .Jos.  P.  Burlingame.  .Providence. 
S.  Carolina.  .  .  .Jos.  W.  Tolbert. , . .  .Greenwood. 

S.  Dakota  W.  H.  King  Mitchell. 

Tennessee  John  J.  Gore.  , . , . ,  .Cookeville. 

Texas  Phil  E.  Baer.  ..... .Paris. 

Utah  William  Spry. . . , . ,  .Salt  Lake  City.^ 

Vermont  J.  E.  Piddock.  ,  . , ,  .Bellows  Falls. 

Virginia  Joseph  L.  Crupper.  .Falls  Church. 

Washington  Chas.  Hebberd.  * , . , Seattle. 

West  Virginia.  .M.  Z.  White  Williamson. 

Wisconsin  A.  B.  Peterson.  Prairie  du  Chlen 

Wyoming  T.  Blake  Kennedy. . .  Cheyenne. 

X>ist.  of  Col . . . .  W.  T.  Galliher. , , . . .  Wash'ton,  D.  O. 
Hawaii  C.  L.  Crabbe. ..... ,  Honolulu. 


SOCIALIST  PARTY  NATIONAL  Ei^ECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

William  Brandt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  George  E.  Roewer  jr.,  Boston,  Mass.;  James  Onea!»  New  York  City; 
Bertha  Mailly,  New  York  City:  Edmund  T.  Melms,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  William  H.  Henry,  IndianapolW, 
Xnd.;  John  Hagel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Otto  Branstetter,  Secretary,  Chicago,  111. 


SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

National  Secretary — Arnold  Petersen,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City.  National  Executive  Commutes 
J.  Michel,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  S.  J.  French,  Peoria,  111.;  H.  M.  Lichtenstein,  Boston;  William  E.  McCue,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  H.  J.  Poelling,  St.  Louis;  Frank  C,  Zermann,  New  York  City;  J.  C.  Butterworth,  Pat^rsoOk 
N.  J.:  P.  E.  De  Lee,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  John  G.  Goerke,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Donald  L.  Munro,  Portsmouth,  Va.l 
John  C.  Schafer,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  A.  Nasteff,.  Baltimore. 


PROHIBITION  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE-1  d1 6-1 920. 

Chairman— 'Y.  G.  Hlnsbaw,  Chicago,  111.  Vice-Chairmen—Mva.  Ida  B.  Y.  Smith,  Iowa:  Mrs.  France 
K.  Beauchamp,  Lexington,  Ky.  Treasurer— n.  P.  Farls,  Clinton,  Mo.  Robert  H.  Patton,  Sprlngflelol" 
111.;  B.  E.  P.  Prueh,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  S.  Manchester,  Ct.;  W.  G.  Calderwood.  Minneap- 
olis. Minn.:  graJicls  E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Voting  Qiialificaiions. 


QUALIFICATIONS   FOR   VOTING     BY  STATES. 


1  yr. . . 

2  y  rs . .  1 


PREVIOJS  K.E6IJ.  KEQUIKEJ 


State.  C'nty 


2  yrs 


1  yr 
1  yr 
1  yr 

1  yr 
1  yr 


1  yr 
I  yr 


1  yr... 
6  mo3 

1  yr... 
6  mo3. 

5  mo9. 

6  mos. 


3  mos 

1  yr... 

1  yr... 

6  mos. 
6  mos. 

2  yrs.. 

1  yr... 
1  yr... 

6  mos. 
6  mos. 
6  mos. 

1  yr... 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 

2  yrs.. 
I  yr... 

1  yr... 
I  yr... 


6  mos. 

1  yr... 

2  yrs . 


2  yrs.. 


I  yr... 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 

1  yr... 

2  yrs . . 
1  yr... 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 

1  yr... 


1  yr. 


30  dys 
8  rao3. 
90  dys 

90  dys 


3  mos. 
6  mos , 


6"  mos 
30  dys 

90  dys 
50  dys 
fjO  dys 
30  dys 


mos. 
yr.  in 


6  mos 
mos 

20  dys 
30  dys 

l  yr. , 

f)0  dys 
30  dys 
to  dys 
30  dys 
6  mos 

5  mos 
90  dys 
4  mos. 
-Vmos. 

6  mos. 

30  dys 
3  mos. 


No  spe 


1  yr. 


dys 
6  mos. 
)  mos. 


4  mos. 
3  mos. 

1  yr... 

90  dys 
60  dys 

iO  dys 

60  dys 


City. 


3  mos 


30  dys 
I  mo 


30  (}ys 
6  mos. 


3  mos 

30  dys 
60  dys 
10  dys 
30  dys 


60  dys 
Parish 


6  mos 
)  mos 

20  dys 
3 J  dys 

I  yr., 

00  dys 
30  dys 
10  dys 
30  dys 
G  mos 


'iO  dys 
30  dys 


20  dys 
30  dys 


cified  t 


10  dys 


3  mos. 

yr... 

30  dys 
10  dys 

10  dys 

10  dys 


Elec.D 
Pre.  01 
Ward. 


3  mos. 


30  dys 
1  mo.. 
30  dys 

10  dys 


30  dys 
30  dys 


Special  QuaIification:i  Required 
(Ot'uer  T-.-m  Citizenship). 


Persons  Disqualiflcd  (Other  Than 
Felons,  Idiots  and  Insane). 


Property  or  ability  to  read  and 
write  and  employment. 


Declarants. 
Poll  tax. 


10  dys 

30  dys 
30  dys^ 
10  dys 
30  dys 


60  dys 
6  mos 


1  day. 
6  mos 

20  dys 
30  dys 

1  yr.. 

60  dy- 
30  dys 
10  dys 
30  dys 
6  mos 


30  dy; 
30  dys 
4  mos 
90  dy; 

20  dys 
30  dys 


ime. . . 
2  mo.3 


10  dys 


60  dys 
3  mos 


30  dys 
30  dys 


10  dys 
10  dys 


A.bility  to  read  Constitution  and 
wi'ite  name. 


Good  moral  character,  ability  to 
read  Constitution. 


Ability  to  read  Constitution  and 
write  name. 


Ability  to  read  

Must  be  registered. 


Declarants . 


Property  or  ability  to  read  and 
write. 

Ability  to  read  Constitution  and 

write  name. 

Citizens  who  can  read  

Ability  to  road  Constitution  an  i 

write  name.    Poll  t  ix. 

Civilized  Inlians  mliy  vote  

Civilized  Indians  may  vote  


Ability  to  read  or  explain  Con- 
•  stitation.    Poll  tax. 
Declarants  


Bribery,  malfeasance,  election 
crimes,  vagrants,  tramps  (con- 
victed) . 

jt'ersons  under  guardianship. 


Bribery,    malfeasance,  dueling, 

Chinese. 
Persons  under  guardianship. 
Bribery,  dueling. 

Bribery,  paupers. 

Bettors  on  election,  bribery,  duel- 
ing, under  guardianship,  mal- 
feasance. 

Delinquent  taxpayers. 

Election  crimes,  teachers  of  polyg- 
amy, persons  having  guardians. 

Penitentiary  convicts. 

Soldiers  and  sailors. 


Poll  tax  

Ability  to  read  Constitutior^  an:I 
write  name. 


.4Lbiiit.  V  to  read  and  write.  Poll  tax 
Civilized  Indians  may  vote  


30  days  in  district  required  in 
school  elections.  Property. 


Property,  $134  or  $7  per  annum. 


Ability  to  read  and  write  for  per 
sons  not  recjistered  before  Jan. 
1,  1898.    Poll  tax. 


Poll  tax. 
Declarants, 


Poll  tax. 


Good  behavior. 


Poll  tax  

Ability  to  read  and  write  English. 


Civilized  Indians  may  vote. 


Ability  to  read  Constitution,  un- 
less pUvsicilly  disablo<l. 


Bribery,  persons  under  guardian- 
ship, duelists,  dishonorably  dis- 
charged officials,  ex-Confeder- 
ates. 

Bribery. 

Inmates  of  charitable  institutions 
except  soldiers'  homes,  inter- 
dicted persons. 

Bribery,  paupers,  persons  under 
guardiansMp,  Indians  not  taxed. 

■bribery,  election  crimes. 

■Election  crimes,  paupers,  persons 
under  guardianship. 

Duelists,  tribal  Indians. 

Persons  under  guardianship, 
civilized  Indians. 

Bribery,  dueling,  delinquent  tax- 
payers. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  paupers. 
Indian^s. 

U.S.  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Dueling,  Indians,  Chinese. 
Paupers,  non-taxpayers. 

Paupers. 

Untaxed  Indians. 

]i3ttoi\=!  on  elections,  bribery, 

Vlalfeasance  in  office. 

Persons  under  guardianship,  U.  S. 
soldiers  and  sailors, 

U.  S.  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Non-native  Indians,  persons  kept 
in  poor  houses,  except  Federal 
and  Confederate  soldiers. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  Chinese. 
Registration  required. 

pribery,  election  crimes,  non- 
taxpayers." 

Bribery,  paupers,  persons  under 
guardianship,  Indian.^  of  Narra- 
gansett  tribe 

Bribery,  election  crimes,  paupers, 
duelists. 

Persons  under  guardianship. 

Bribery,  dueling,  paupers,  U.  S. 

soldiers  and  sailors. 
Election  crimes. 

Bribery,  deserters,  ex-Confeder- , 
ates. 

Bribery,  dueling,  paupers. 

Untaxed  Indians. 

Bribery,  paupers,  U.  S.  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Bettors  on  election,  dueling,  per- 
sons under  guardiansinp. 


Arizona — Questions  upon  bond  issues*or  si>ecial  assessments  submitted  to  vote  of  property  taxpayers. 
Florida — Must  be  registered  to  be  qualifled  voter.    Persons  disqualified,  after  conviction — bettors  on 
election,  bribery,  dueling. 


Voting  Qualifications;  Electoral  Vote,  Etc. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTmG— Continued. 


Idaho— Chinese  and  Indians  not  taxed  are  disqualified. 

Louisiana — Special  qualifications — Must  have  paid  a  poll  tax  two  years  unless  over  sixty  and  be  an 
enrolled  voter. 

Massachusetts — Must  be  in  election  district,  precinct  or  ward  C,  LG.,  S.  &  R.  Does  not  apply  to 
those  over  sixty  or  physically  disqualified.  Naturalized  must  be  United  States  residents  for  two  years 
before  voting. 

Mississippi — Time  in  election  district,  precinct  or  ward — ministers  six  months. 

North  Carolina — Special  qualifications — Must  be  registered.    Those  over  fifty  and  those  Just  coming 


of  age  need  not  pay  poll  tax 

—  '  —  d— R(  '  • 
marine  form 


debt. 


Rhode  Island— flegistratioo  required  and  payment  of  registry  tax  of  $1  unless  service  in  military  or 
ne  form. 

Texas — In  city  or  town  elections  only  taxpayers  to  vote  on  expenditures  of  money  or  assumption  of 


ELECTORAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  BY  PARTIES^  AND  STATES. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  . 
Delaware .... 

Florida. ..... 

Georgia. 

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa ........ 

Kansas  ' 

Kentucky  

Louisiana. . . . 

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachus'ts. 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota .  .  . 
Mississippi. . . 

Missouri  

Montana.  .  .  . 
Nebraska.  . . . 

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey ,  . 
New  Mexico.. 
New  York .  .  . 
No.  Carolina. 
No.  Dakota. . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma. . . . 

Oregon ...... 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
So.  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee. . . . 

Texas ....... 

Utah  .... 

Vermont ..... 

Virginia  .  . 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming .... 


Total  

Plurality  . , 


1892. 


1896. 


36 


1900. 


1904. 


1908. 


12 


321  162 
159 


1912. 


P.  T'l. 


88  531 


1916. 


45 


R.  D. 


127 


Arizona  became  a  State  February  14,  1912.     New  Mexico  was  admitted  January  6,  1912. 

The  electoral  vote  for  Vice  President  in  1896  was:  Repubhcan,  271;*Democratic,-149;  Popuhst,  27. 

REGISTERS  OF  NEW  YORK  COUNT Y-1  81  2-1  91  8. 

Elbert  Herring^  May  1,  1812,  to  April,  1815:  William  T.  Slocum,  May  1,  1815,  to  December,  1817: 
James  Gilbert,  Janfuary,  1818,  to  December,  1820;  James  W.  Lent,  January,  1821,  to  December,  1828; 
Thomas  Franklin,  May,  1829,  to  February,  1830;  Jameson  Cox,  December,  1830;  Gilbert  Coutant,  1831. 

.^^9.^°^^®^'  1833;  William  H.  Bunn,  1834-1836;  James  Guhck,  1837-1839;  J.  Sherman  Brownell,  1840- 
1845;  Samuel  Osgoi^d.  1846-1848;  Cornelius  V.  Anderson,  1849-1851;  Garret  Dyckman,  1852-1854;  Peter 
Asten,  part  of  1854;  "John  J.  Doane,  1855-1857;  William  Miner,  1858-1860;  John  Keyser,  1861-1863;  John 
McCool,  1864-1866;  Charles  G.  Halpine,  1867,  tO  August  2,  1868;  Patrick  H.  Jones,  August,  1868,  to  De- 
cember, 1868:  Michael  Connolly,  1869-1871;  Franz  Sigel,  1872-1874;  Patrick  H.  Jones,  1875-1877;  Frederick 
W.  Loew,  1878-1880;  Augustus  T.  Docharty,  1881-1883;  John  Reilly,  1884-1886;  James  J.  Slevin,  1887- 
1889:  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald,  1890-1892;  Ferdinand  Levy,  1893-1895;  William  Sohmer,  1896-1897;  Isaac 
Frpmme,  1898-1901;  John  H.  J.  Ronner,  1902-1905;  Frank  Gass,  1906-1909;  Max  S.  Grifenhagen,  1910- 
1913:  John  J.  Hopper.  1914^1917.;  James  A.  Tonegan.  1918. 
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TOTAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS. 

(From  reports  of  State  officials  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


State. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  . . . . . 

Connecticut  

Delaware . .  t  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland. ....... 

Massachusetts. . . , 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire .  . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  , 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina . . . 
South  Dakota .... 

Tennessee  , . 

Texas .  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia .... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Total  

Plurality: 

Republican  

Democratic.  .  .  . 


174,100 


158,248 

248,306 
91,799 

153,984 
29,787 
66,728 

142,869 


747.683 
636,949 
404,130 
330.216 
344,159 
115,899 
128,133 
210,921 
344,498 
475,356 
263,285 
116,845 
521,353 


202,622 
12,278 
90,819 

303,801 


1,317,160 
285.956 


840,361 


61,853 
998,  r - 
40,750 
79,565 


303,744 
357,371 


63,440 
304,110 


159,441 
354,774 


11,381,408 


1892. 


232,757 


146.769 
269,543 

93,891 
164,262 

37,222 

35,556 
221,616 

19,609 
873,646 
553.613 
443,159 
324,905 
340,844 
115,565 
116,009 
213,27o 
390,672 
465,792 
267,238 

52,727 
540.650 

44,315 
200.206 

10,878 

89,329 
336,269 


1.318.988 
281.025 
36,105 
850,166 


78,491 
1,002,112 
53,193 
70,492 
70.513 
264,974 
422,175 


55,785 
292,306 

87.962 
171,071 
371,222 

16,706 


12,043,603 


363,612 


194,574 


148,508 
297,496 
189,819 
174,402 

31,538 

46,456 
163,262 

29.621 
1,089,008 
637,124 
521,617 
335,78 
445,956 
101,046 
118,504 
250,877 
417,367 
544.958 
338,540 

70,472 
558,329 

53,217 
224,174 

10,314 

83,567 
371,047 


1,424,140 
330.990 
47,379 
1,014,295 


97,414 
1,194,358 
54,781 
68.938 
82,950 
323,796 
526,693 
78,119 
63,831 
294,959 
93,583 
201,768 
447,063 
20,606 


13,813,243 


567,692 


158,942 


127.444 
302,399 
220,665 
180,140 

42,001 

39,226 
122,736 

57,701 
1,130,873 
663,840 
530,189 
353,766 
467,600 

67,904 
105,721 
264,288 
414,697 
544,375 
316,311 

59,103 
683,656 

63,693 
241,430 

10.196 

92,348 
401,206 


1,548,006 
292,672 
57,795 
1,035,789 


84,216 
1,173,214 

56,548 
50,862 
96,124 
274,153 
423,706 
93,130 
55,785 
264,470 
107,521 
220,815 
442,613 
24,646 


13,964,518 


861,459 


1904. 


108,845 


116,42 
331,545 
243.687 
191,117 
43,875 
39,307 
130,992 
72,578 
1,075,669 
681,934 
485,902 
328,557 
435,765 
53,908 
96,037 
224,224 
445,146 
525,099 
292,959 
58,377 
643,861 
64,444 
225,732 
12,115 
90.097 
432,548 


1,617.770 
208.110 
70,290 
1,004,668 


90,154 
1,236,738 

68.656 

55,140 
101,395 
242,788 
234,008 
101,626 

51,887 
130.544 
145,251 
240,026 
443,014 

30,713 


13,523,519 


2,544,343 


1908. 


103,809 


152,126 
386,597 
263,877 
189,999 

48,024 

49,360 
132,794 

97,288 
1,154,751 
721.126 
494,770 
375.946 
490,687 

75,146 
106,336 
238,531 
456,926 
541,749 
331.304 

66,904 
715.874 

68,822 
266,799 

24,526 

89,592 
467.198 


1,638,350 
252,310 

94,582 
1,121,588 
255,228 
110,889 
1,267,443 

72.317 

66.398 
114,775 
257,515 
292,472 
108,611 

52,654 
137,066 
183.879 
258.151 
454,435 

37,609 


14,887,133 


1,269,900 


1912. 


117,879 

23.722 
124,029 
673,527 
266,880 
190,398 

48,693 

51,891 
121,420 
105.755 
1.146,173 
654,474 
492,356 
365,497 
453.698 

79,377 
129,640 
231,981 
488,056 
550,976 
334,219 

64,528 
698,562 

79,826 
249,208 

20,115 

87,960 
424,622 

51,245 
1,587,983 
244,455 

86.580 
1,037,094 
253.801 
137.040 
1,217.502 

77,894 

50,350 
116,325 
247,821 
301.788 
112,385 

62,841 
136,976 
322,799 
268,560 
399,972 

42,296 


15.031,169 


2.160,194 


1916. 


131,177 
58,021 
168,310 
999,551 
293,966 
213.874 
51,810 
80,803 
158,690 
134,615 
2,192.707 
718.848 
516,495 
629,813 
519.947 
92,982 
136.407 
262,039 
531^17 
648.507 
387,364 
86,159 
786,762 
177,675 
286,177 
33,316 
89,123 
495,536 
66,967 
1,706,354 
289,912 
108,677 
1,165.086 
292.416 
261,340 
1,297.097 
87,816 
63,531 
128,942 
272,194 
372,461 
142,915 
64,465 
153,990 
381,030 
289,842 
449,377 
51,840 


18,528.743 


591.385 


APPORTIONMENT  -OF    CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

The  ratio  under  the  Constitution  was  one  Representative  in  Congress  for  each  30,000  of  population. 
Thereafter,  the  ratios,  as  determined  by  the  decennial  censuses,  were  as  follows:  1790  and  1800.  one  to 
each  33,000;  1810,  one  in  each  35,000;  1820,  one  in  each  40,000;  1830,  one  in  each  47,700;  1840,  one  in  each 
70,680;  1850,  one  in  each  93,423;  1860,  one  in  each  127,381;  1870,  one  in  each  131,425;  1880,  one  in  each 
151,911;  1890,  one  in  each  173,901;  1900,  one  in  each  194,182;  1910,  one  in  each  211,877. 

In  1910,  and  lasting  until  the  new  apportionment  under  the  1920  Census,  each  State's  quota  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  and  is  as  follows:  Alabama,  10;  Arizona,  1;  Arkansas,  7;  California,  11;  Colorado,  4;  Con- 
necticut, 5;  Delaware,  1;  Florida,'^4;  Georgia,  12;  Idaho,  2;  Illinois,  27;  Indiana.  13;  Iowa,  11;  Kansas,  8; 
Kentucky,  11;  Louisiana,  8;  Maine,  4;  Maryland,  6;  Massachusetts,  16;  Michigan,  13;  Minnesota.  10; 
Mississippi,  8;  Missouri,  16;  Montana,  2;  Nebraska,  6;  Nevada,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  12; 
New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  43;  North  Caroliafa,  10;  North  Dakota,  3;  Ohio,  22;  Oklahoma,  8;  Oregon,  3; 
Pennsylvania,  36;  Rhode  island,  3;  South  Carolina,  7;  South  Dakota,  3;  Tennessee,  10;  Texas,  18;  Utah,  2; 
Vermont,  2;  Virginia,  10;  Washington,  5;  West  Virginia,  6;  Wisconsin,  11;  Wyoming,  1;  total,  435. 

Of  the  thirteen  Original  States  the  present  quotas  are  the  same  as  under  the  Constitution  in  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  original  quotas  in  the  other  Original  States  were  as  follows: 
Georgia,  3;  Massachusetts,  8;  New  Hampshire,  3;  New  Jersey,  4;  New  York,  6;  North  Carolina,  5;  Penn- 
sylvania, 8;  RhoQe  Island,  1;  and  South  Carolina,  5. 


SALARY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Tbr  .salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  discussion  in  the  First  Congress,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  declared  that  the  President  should  receive  compensation  for  his 
services.  Washington  had  notified  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  desired  no  salary.  The  limits  suggested  in 
Congress  ranged  from  $15,000  to  $70,000.  The  salary  was  finally  placed  at  $25,000,  and  this  remained 
the  compensation  until  President  Grant's  second  term  (March  3,  1873),  when  it  was  increased  to  $50,000. 
Chapter  2918  of  the  Laws  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  approved  March  4,  1907. 
appropriated  "for  travelling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  expended  at  his  discretion 
and  accounted  for  by  his  certificate  solely,  $25,000."  In  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the 
President's  salary  was  fixed  at  $75,000  a  year. 


676  Simmary^  Pres.  Electoral  and  Popular  Votes. 

"""^    SUMMARY  OF  ELECTORAL   VOTE,  SINCE   1780,  ---- 

1789.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  one. who  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  President,  and  the  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  was  declared  Vice-President.  The  electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  were: 
George  Washington.  69;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  34;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  9;  R  H.  Harrison, 
of  Maryland,  6;  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  6;  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  4;  Geor£?e  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  3;  Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  2;  John  Milton,  of  Georgia,  2:  Jamas  Armstrong,  of 
Georgia;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  1  vote  each.  Vacancies 
(votes  not  cast),  4.    George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Mce-President. 

1792.  George  Washington,  Federalist,  received  132  votes;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  77;  George  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  Republican  50;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  4;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York. 
Republican,  1  vote.  Vacancies,  3.  George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

179^.  J'ohn  Adams,  Federalist,  71;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  68;  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  Federalist,  59;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  YorK,  Republican,  30;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican,  15;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  Independent.  11;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Repub- 
lican, 7;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  5;  James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  Federalist,  3;  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia;  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina,  all  Federalists,  2 
votes  each;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist,  1  vote.  John  Adams  was  chosen 
President  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  73;  Aaron  Burr,  Republican,  73;  John  Adams.  Federalist,  65; 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  64;  John  Jay,  Federalist,  1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  vote  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  States, 
which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a  candidate,  elected  him  President.  Burr  received  the  votes  of  four 
States,  which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice-President.    There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  been  amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted 
for  a  President  and  a  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  two  candidates-tor  President.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
For  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  162;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  14.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, George  Clinton,  Republican,  162;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist.  14.  Jefferson  was  chosen 
President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1808.  For  President,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  122;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  Federalist,  47;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  6.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton, 
Republican,  113;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  47;  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  9;  .Tames 
Madison,  3;  James  Monroe,  3,    Vacancy,  1,    Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Clinton  \' ice-President. 

1812.  For  President,  James  Madison,  Republican,  128;  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Federalist, 
89.  For  Vice-President,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Rep.,  of  Mass,  131;  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist. 
86.    Vacancy,  1.    Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Gerry  Vice-President. 

1816.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  183;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Fed- 
eralist, 34.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  Republican,  183;  John  Eager  Howard, 
of  Maryland,  Federalist,  22;  James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  5;  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  4;  Robert  G. 
Harper,  of  Maryland,  3.    Vacancies,  4.  .  Alonroe  was  chosen  President  and  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1820.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican  231;  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican,  1.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Republican,  218;  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey, 
8;  Daniel  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  1 
vote  each.    Vacancies,  3.    James  Monroe  was  chosen  President  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1824.  For  President.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee^  Republican,  99;  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican,  84;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Republican,  37;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
Republican,  41.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Republican,  182;  Nathan  Sanford, 
of  New  York,  Republican,  30;  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina.  Republican,  24;  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Tennessee.  Republican,  13;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  IsTew  York,  Republican,  9;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
Republican.  2;  Calhoun  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

There  was  no  choice  in  the  Electoral  College  in  1824,  for  President,  and  the  election  was  Jhrown  into  the 
House  of  Revresentatives,  ivhich  chose  John  Qnincy  Adams  for  President,  he  receiving  S7  vote's,  as  against  71 
for  Jackson,  and  6A  for  Crawford. 

1828.  For  President,  Andrew  JacRson,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  178;  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, National  Republican.  83.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  171; 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  National  Republican,  83;  William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  7. 

1832.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  219;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
National  Republican,  49;  John  Floyd,  of  Georgia,  Independent,  11;  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland.  Anti- 
Mason,  7.  For  Vice-President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  189 ;  John  Sergeant,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, National  Republican,  49;  Henry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts,  Independent,  11;  Amos  Ellmaker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Anti-Mason,  7;  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  30. 

1836.  For  President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  170;  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 
Whig,  73;  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  Whig,  26;  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Whig,  14;  Willie  P. 
Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  WTiig,  11.  For  Vice-President,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Democrat, 
147;  F.  Granger,  of  New  York,  Whig,  77;  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  47;  Wm.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  Dem- 
ocrat, 23. 

1840.  For  President,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  Whig,  234;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
Democrat,  60.  For  Vice-President,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  234;  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
Democrat,  48;  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  Democrat,  11;  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  1. 

1844.  For  President,  J.  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessef^,  Democrat,  170;  tl.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Whig,  105.  For 
Vice-President,  G.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  170;  T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  Whig,  105; 

1848.  For  President,  Zach.  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  Whig,  163;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Democrat,  127. 
For  Vice-President,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Whig,  103;  Wm.  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky.  Democrat,  127. 

1852.  For  President,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire.  Democrat,  254;  Winfield  Scott,  of  New 
Jersey,  Whig,  42.   For  Vice-President,  W.  R.  King,  Ala.,  Dem.,  254;  W\  A.  Graham.  N.  Car.,  WTiig,  42. 

ELECTORAL    AND    POPULAR  VOTES.  


Year 
Elec. 

Cand.  for  Pres. 

States. 

Party. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Plu- 
rality. 

Elec 
Vote 

174 
114 
8 

"^180 
12 
72 
39 

Cand.  for  V-Pres. 

States. 

Party. 

Elec 
Vote 

1856. . 

James  Buchanan*. . 
John  C.  Fremont. . . 
Millard  Fillmore . . . 

Pa ... . 

Cal . .  . 
N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 

Rep  

Amer .  . 

1,927,995 
1,391,555 
874,538 

496,905 

J.  C.  Breckinridge* 
William  L.  Dayton. 
A.  J.  Donelson .... 

Ky.  .  . 
N.  J  .  . 
Tenn. . 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . .  . 
Amer.  . 

174 
114 

8 

1860. . 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Stephen  A.  Douglas 
J.  C.  Breckinridge. . 
John  Bell  

111.  .  .  . 

Ill  

Ky .  .  . 
Tenn. . 

Rep  

Dem . . . 
►Dem . . . 
Union. . 

1,866.352 
1,375,157 
845,763 
589,581 

491,195 

Hannibal  Hamlin* . 
H.  V.  Johnson .... 

Edward  Everett . .  . 

Me . . . 
Ga...  . 
Ore .  . 
Mass. . 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Union. . 

180 
12 
72 
39 

1864. . 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Geo.  B.  McClellan . 

III.  . . . 
N.  J.  . 

Rep  

Dem . . . 

2,216,067 
1.808,725 

407,342 

212 
21 

Andrew  Johnson*. . 
Geo.  H.  Pendleton  . 

Tenn. . 

O  

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

212 
21 

1868. . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant* . . 
Horatio  Seymour . . 

111.  .  .  . 
N.  Y. . 

Rep  

Dem ... 

3,015,071 
2,709.615 

305,456 

214 
80 

Schuyler  Colfax*. . . 

Ind . . . 
MO. .  . 

Rep... . 
Dem. 

214 
80 
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Year 
Elec- 
tion. 

Candidates 

for 
President. 

States. 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Popular 
Vote. 

PI  u- 
rality. 

Elec 
Vote 

Candidates 
Vice-President. 

Polit- 
Party. 

Elec 
Vote 

1872. . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant*  . . 

Horace  Greeley  

Charles  O' Conor.. . 

Ill  

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 

Pa 

Ind.*.*! 
Mo. . . 

Ga  

111  

Rep  

D.  &  L. 
Dem . . . 

3,597,070 
2  834  079 
*  29.408 
5  608 

762,991 

286 

Henry  Wilson* .... 
B.  Grata  Brown .  . . 
John  Q.  Adams .... 

Mass. . 
Mo.  . . 
Mass. . 
Mich. 
Ind..*.* 
Ga. . . . 

Ill  

Ky... 

O  

Ky 

Mass. . 

Rep. . . . 
D.  &  L. 

286 
47 

42 
18 
2 
1 

George  W.  Julian . . 
A.  H.  Colquitt .... 
Tohn  M.  Palmer.. . 
T.  E.  Bramlette .  . . 
W.  S.  Groesbeck  .  . 
W^illis  B.  I^lachen 

Lib.?.. 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 

Lib. 

5 
5 
3 
3 
1 
I 

1 

Charles  J.  Jenkins. . 

1876. . 

Samuel  J.  Tilden. . . 
Ruth'f'd  B.  Hayes* 

Peter  Cooper  

Green  Clay  Smith. . 
James  B.  Walker . 

N.  Y.. 

O  

Dem . . . 
Rep. . 
Gre'nb . 

Amer .  . 

4,284,885 
4,033,950 
81.740 

9  5'^2 

250,935 

184 
185 

T.  A.  Hendricks. . . 
Wm.  A.  Wheeler* . . 
Samuel  F.  Cary  

D.  Kirk  Patrick .... 

Ind . . . 
N  Y.. 

o..:.. 

Q 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 

184 
185 

N.  Y.. 
Ky  .  .  . 

lU  

2,636 

N.  Y.. 

Amer . . 

1880 . . 

James  a.  (jrarneiu'. 

W.  S.  Hancock  

James  B.  Weaver .  . 

O  

Pa ... . 
Iowa. . 
Me.  .  . 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem . . . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh . . . 

4,449,053 
4,442.035 
307,306 
10.305 
707 

7,018 

214 
155 

Chester  A.  Arthur* 
William  H.  En!?lish 

B.  J.  Chambers  

H.  A.  Thompson. 

N.  Y.. 
Ind.. . 
Tex . . . 

O  

Kan . 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

214 
155 

Proh 

John  W.  Phelps.  .  . 

Vt 

1884. . 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
James  G.  Blaine.. . 
John  P.  St.  John. .  . 
Benjamin  F.  Butler 
P.  D.  Wigginton  . .  . 

N.  Y.. 

Me .  .  . 
Kan.  . 
Mass. . 
Cal 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Proh . . . 
Gre'nb . 

4,911,017 
4,848,334 
151,809 
133,825 

62,683 

219 
182 

T.  A.  Hendricks* .  . 
John  A.  Logan .... 
William  Daniel .... 

Ind.. . 

Ill  

Md.. . 
Miss . . 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Proh 

219 
182 

Gre'nb 

1888. . 

Grover  Cleveland . . 
Benj.  Harrison*  .  .  . 

Clinton  B.  ¥i8k  

Alson  J.  Streeter. .  ^ 

R.  H.  Cowdry  

James  L.  Curtis .  .  . 

N.  Y.. 
Ind . .  . 
N.  J.  . 

Ill  

III  

N.  Y. 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Proh . . . 
U.  L.  .  . 
U'dL.  . 
Amer .  . 

5,538.233 
5,440.216 
249.907 
148.105 
2,808 
1,591 

98,017 

168 

233 

Allen  G.  Thurman . 
Levi  P.  Morton*. .  . 
John  A.  Brooks. . .  . 
C.  E.  Cunningham . 
W.  H.  T.  Wakefield 
James  B.  Greer  

O.... 
N.  Y.. 
Mo. .  . 
Ark . . . 

Kan.  . 
Tenn. . 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Proh 

168 

233 

U.  L. . . 

U'dL 

Amer 

1892. . 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
Benjamin  Harrison 
James  B.  Weaver . . 

N  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
Iowa. . 
Cal . .  . 
Mass. . 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . .  . 
Peop . . . 
Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

5,556,918 
5,176,108 
1,041,028 

380,810 

277 
145 
22 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson* 
Whitelaw  Reid .... 
James  G.  Field .... 
James  B.  Cranflll.  . 
Chas.  H.  Matchett. 

Ill  

N.  Y.. 

Va  

Tex . . . 
N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Peop. .  . 
Proh 

277 
145 
22 

Simon  Wing  

21,164 

1896. . 

Wm.  McKinley*. . . 
William  J.  Bryan .  . 
William  J.  Bryan.  . 
Joshua  Levering . . . 
John  M.  Palmer. .  . 
Chas.  H.  Matchett. 
Charles  E.  Bentley. 

O . . . . . 
Neb. . . 

Md  .*.*.' 

Ill  

N.  Y.. 
Neb. . . 

Rep  

Dem.  1 

Proh  *. . . 
N.Dem. 
Soc.  L. . 
Nat  

7,104,779 

6,502,925 
132,007 
133,148 
36,274 
13,969 

601,854 
f  

^271 
l76 

Garret  A.  Hobart* . 

N.  J.  . 

Me. . . 

Ga. 

111.*.'! ! 

Ky .  .  . 
N.  J.  . 
N.  C . . 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 
Peop . . . 

271 
149 
27 

\ 

Thomas  E.  W^atson 

Hale  Johnson  

Simon  B.  Buokner . 
Matthew  Maguire . 
James  H.  Southgate 

N.Dem. 

Soc.  L 

Nat 

1900. . 

Wm.  McKinley*. . . 
William  J.  Bryan .  . 
John  G.  Wooliey. . . 
Wharton  Barker . . . 
Eugene  V.  Debs... 
Jos.  F.  Malloney  . . . 
J.  F.  R.  Leonard . .  . 
Seth  H.  Ellis ...... 

O  

Neb. . . 

Ill  

Pa ... . 
Ind . .  . 
Mass. . 
Iowa. . 
O  

Rep. . .  . 
Dem.  P. 
Proh . . 
MP  . .  . 
Soc.  D . 
Soc.  L. . 
U  C. ... 
U  R.  ... 

7,207,923 

0,i5Do.  Loo 

208,914 
50,373 
87,814 
39,739 
1,059 
5,698 

849,790 

292 
155 

Theo.  Roosevelt* .  . 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Henry  B.  Metcalf. . 
Ignatius  Donnelly.. 

Job  Harriman  

Valentine  Remmcl . 
John  G.  Wooliey. . . 

N.  Y.. 
Ill .... 
O.... 

Rep. . . . 
Dem.P.y 

292 
'  155 

Minn.. 
Cal. .  . 
Pa ... . 

Ill  

Pa ... . 

MP 

Soc.  D . 
Soc.  L 

U  C 

Sam.  T.  Nicholson . 

U  R 

1904. . 

Theo.  Roosevelt* . . 
Alton  B.  Parker .  .  . 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  .  . 
Silas  C.  Swallow . . . 
Thomas  E.  Watson 
Chas.  H.  Corrigan. 

N.  Y. . 
N.  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
Pa.... 

Ga. . .  . 
N.  Y.. 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem . . . 

Soc  

Proh . . . 
Peop . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

5,077.911 
402,283 
258,536 
117,183 
31,249 

dob 
140 

Chas.  W.Fairbanks* 
Henry  G.  Davis .  .  . 
Benjamin"  Hanford. 

Ind . .  . 
W.  Va. 
N.  Y.. 
Tex . . . 
Neb. . . 

"'■V 

ctep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

Soc  ,  , 

.  140 

George  W.  Carroll . 
Thomas  H.  Tibbies 
William  W.  Cox . .  . 

Peop 

Soc.  L 

1908. . 

William  H.  Taft*  .  . 
William  J,  Bryan .  . 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  .  . 
Eugene  W.  Chafin . 
Thos.  E.  Watson .  . 
August  Gillhaus .  .  . 
Thos  L.  Hisgen  

Neb*.*.*. 
Ind . .  . 
Ariz. . . 

Ga  

N.  Y. . 
Mass. . 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

Soc  

Proh . . . 
Peop. .  . 
Soc.  L. . 
Ind .... 

/.o/o.yuo 
6,40^04 
420,793 
.  253,840 
\  29,100 
13,825 
82,872 

o^l 
162 

James  S.  Sherman* 
John  W.  Kern ... 

N.  Y. . 
Ind . .  . 
N.  Y.. 

O  

Ind.. . 
Va.. . . 
Ga. . . . 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem . . . 

,Soc 

321 
162 

Benjamin  Hanford. 
Aaron  S.  Watkins . . 
Samuel  Williams .  . 
Donald  L.  Munro. . 
Jno.  Temple  Graves 

Proh 

Peop. 

Soc.  L. 

1912.. 

Woodrow  Wilson* . 
William  H.  Taft . . . 
Theo.  Roosevelt. . . 
Eugene  V.  Debs. . . 
Eugene  W.  Chafin . 
Arthur  E.  Reimer . . 

N.J.  . 

O  

N.  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
Ariz. . . 
Mass. . 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 
Prog . . . 

Soc  

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

6,293,019 
3;484,956 
4,119.507 
901,873 
207,928 
29,259 

2,173,512 

435 
8 

88 

Thos.  R.  Marshall* 
Nich'as  M.  Butlert 
Hiram  W.  Johnson. 
Emil  Seidel  

Ind . . . 
N.  Y. . 
Cal . . . 
Wis... 

O  

N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 

Rep  

Prog . . . 

435 
8 

88 

Aaron  S.  Watkins . . 
August  Gillhaus. . . 

Soc.  L. . 

191.6. 

Woodrow  Wilson* . 
Charles  E.  Hugiies. 
Allan  J.  Benson .  .  . 
J.  Frank  Hanly. . . . 
Arthur  E.  Reimer, . 

N.J.  . 
N.  Y. . 
N.  Y.. 
Ind.. . 
Mass. . 

Dem . . . 

Rep  

Soc. . . . 
Proh... 
Soc.  L. . 

9,129,269 
8,547,328 
590,579 
221,329 
14,180 

581,941 

277 
254 

Thos.  R.  Marshall* 
Chas.  W.  Fairbanks 
Geo.  R.  Kirkpatrick 

Ind.. . 
Ind . . . 
N.  J.  . 
Mass. . 
Ill  

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 

Soc, , , 

277 
254 

Caleb  Harrison .... 

*  The  candidates  starred  were  elected,    t  J.  S.  Sherman,  Convention  nominee,  died  October.  30. 
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VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  BY   STATES,  SINCE  1866. 

1856. 


State. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California. . . . . , 
Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  , 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Mississippi  


Bu- 
chanan, Fremont,  Fillmore, 
Dem.       Rep.  Amer, 


46.739 
21*910 
63,365 
34,495 
8.004 
6,358 
56,578 
105,528 
118.670 
36,568 
74,642 
22.164 
67.379 
39.115 
39,240 
52,139 
35.446 


20,691 
42,715 
310 


96.278 
94.375 
45.073 
314 


39.080 
281 
108.190' 
71,762 


28.552 
10.787 
36.165 
2.615 
6,275 
4,833 
42,228 
37,551 
22.386 
9.669 
67.416 
20.709 
3,325 
47.460 
19,726 
1,660 
24,195 


State. 


Missouri   .  . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  ; 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  


Total. 


chanan,  Fremont.  Fillmore, 
Dem.   j    Rep.  Am^r. 


58.164 
31.891 
46.943 
195,878 
48,246 
170,874 
230.686 
6.680 


73.638 
31.169 
10,569 
89,826 
52.843 


1,927,995 


37.473 
28,338 
276.007 


187.497 
147.286 
11.467 


291 
291 
66,090 


1,391.555 


State.  - 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Douglas, 
Dem. 

Breck- 
enridge, 
Dem. 

Bell, 
Union. 

State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Douglas, 
Dem. 

Breck- 
enridge, 
Dem. 

Belli 
Union. 

13,651 

5,228 
38,516 
15,522 

1.066 
367 
11.590 
160,205 
115,509 
55,639 
25,651 

7.625 
26.693 

5,966 
34.372 
65,057 
11,920 

3.283 

48,831 
28,732 
34,334 
14,641 

7,339 

8,543 
51.889 

2.332 
12,295 

1.034 
53,143 
22.681 

6.368 
42,482 

5,939 
805 
748 
^  40,797 

27,825 
20,094 
6,817 
3,291 
3,822 
5,437 
42,886 
4,913 
5,306 
1.763 
66.058 
20.204 
2.046 
41.760 
22,331 
405 
62 
25,040 

Mo  

17.028 
37,519 
58,234 
362,646 

58.801 
25,883 
62.801 
312,510 
2,701 
187,232 
4,131 
16,765 
7.707 

31,317 
2,125 

58,372 
441 

N.  H  

Cal  

39,173 
43,692 
3,888 

N.  J  

N.  Y  

Dei  

N.  C  

48,339 
11,303 
•  5,075 
178.871 

44,990 
12,193 
213 
12,776 

Fla  

Ohio  

221,610 
5,345 
268,030 

Ore  

172,i7i 
139,033 
70,118 
1,364 

Pa  

Ind_  

R.  I  

12,244 

Ky  

11,350 

64,709 
47,548 
218 
74,323 
•  888 

69,274 
15,438 
1,969 
74,681 
161 

Tex  

Me  

62,8ii 
2,294 
106.533 
88.480 
22,069 

33,808 
1.929 
86*110 

6,849 
16.290 
65.021 

Md  

Va  

Wis  

Mich  

Total  

1,866,352 

1,375.157 

845,763 

589,581 

State. 

Lincoln. 
Rep. 

Mc- 
Clellan, 
Dem. 

Connecticut. .  . 

62,134 
44,691 
8.155 

43,841 
42,285 
8,767 

Illinois  

189,519 
150,422 
88,500 
16,814 
27,786 

158,724 
130,233 

49,525 
3,691 

64.301 

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota. .  .  . 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  York .... 
N.  Carolina. . . 
Ohio  


Lincoln, 
Rep. 


61,503 
40,153 
126,742 
85,352 
25,060 


72.750 
9,826 
36,596 
60,723 
368.736 


265,654 


Mc-  I 
Clellan,  State. 
Dem. 


44,211 
32,737 
48,745 
67,370 
17,375 


31,678 
6,594 
33,034 
68,024 
361,986 


205,599 


Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 

S.  Carolina  

Tennessee .  .  . . 

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .  .  .  , 

Total  


Lincoln, 
Rep. 


9,888 
296,391 
13.692 


23.152 
83,458 


2.216,067 


In  South  Carohna  in  1848,  1852,  1856,  and  1860  the  Presidential  Electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 

In  1864  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  also  held  elections  and  were  carried  for  Lincoln;  "but," 
says  A.  K.  McClure  in  his  book  "Our  Presidents,"  "their  votes  were  not  necessary  to  the  election  of  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  although  Lincoln  earnestly  desired  that  these  States  should  be  recognized  and  the 
votes  counted.  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  that  Lincoln  signed  with  great  reluctance,  declared  that  they 
should  not  be  recognized,  and  they  were  omitted."  Nor  was  there  any  count  in  Florida,,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  or  Texas.   . 

WHITE  HOUSE  BRl£)ES. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  women  who  have  been  married  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Washington 
since  it  became  the  official  residence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


1 —  Lucy  Payne  Washington,  Mrs.  Madison's 
Bister,  to  Justice  Todd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  1811. 

2 —  Anna  Todd  to  Representative  John  G.  Jack- 
eon,  1812. 

3 —  Maria  Monroe,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  Samuel  Lawrence  Gouvemeur,  1820. 

4 —  Helen  Jackson  to  John  Adams,  a  son  of  the 
President,  1826. 

5—  Delia  Lewis  to  Alphonse  Yver  Pageot,  1829. 

6—  Mary  Easton  to  Lucien  B.  Polk,  1835. 

7—  Emily  Martin  to  Lewis  Randolph,  1837. 

8—  Elizabeth  Tyler,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  William  Waller,  1842. 


9 —  Nellie  Grant,  daughter  of  the  President,  to 
Algernon  Sartoris,  1874. 

10 —  Emily  Piatt,  niece  of  President  Hayes,  to 
Gen.  Russell  Hastings,  1878. 

11 —  Frances  Folsom  to  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land, 1886. 

12 —  Alice  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  Representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  1906. 

13 —  Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson,  daughter  of  the 
President,  to  Francis  Bowes  Sayer,  1913. 

14—  Eleanor  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1914. 
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1868. 


Grant, 

Seymour, 

State. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

70.493 

42,460 

30,438 

62,537 

Massachusetts 

136,477 

59,408 

113,229 

82,364 

Minnesota. . . , 

43.545 

28,075 

86,860 

65,628 

9.729 

5,439 

6,480 

5,218 

N.  Hampshire. 

37,718 

30,575 

New  Jersey . . . 

80,131 

83,001 

New  York .... 

419,883 

429.883 

N.  Carolina. .  . 

96,769 

84,601 

State. 


Alabama . . . , 
Arkansas . . . , 
California. . . 
Connecticut. . 
Delaware. . . . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky . . . 
Louisiana  


Grant, 
Rep. 


Seymour, 
Dem. 


76,366 
22.112 
54,583 
50,995 
7.614 


57,134 
250,293 
176.548 
120,399 
30,028 
39,566 
33,263J 


72,088 
19,078 
54,077^ 
47.952 
10,957 


102.722 
199,143 
166,^80 
74,040 
13,620 
115,890 
88,225 


State. 


Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. , 
S.  Carolina.. . . 
Tennessee.  . . . 

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin. . . . 

Total  


Grant, 
Rep. 


280.167 
10,961 

342,280 
12,993 
62.301 
56,628 


44,167 


28,638 
108,857 


3,015,071 


Seymouc, 
Dem. 


238,621 
11,125 

313,382 
6,548 
45,237 
26,129 


12,045 


19 ,982 
84,710 


2,709,615 


1872. 


State. 


Alabama.  .  . 
Arkansas .  . . 
California . . , 
Connecticut. 
Delav^i^re. .  . 

Florida  

Georgia .  .  .  . 

Illinois  

Indiana.  .  .  . 
Iowa  . ...... 

Kansas  

Kentucky. . , 
Louisiana . . . 


Grant,  Greeley, 
Rep.  Dem.&L 


90,272 
41.373 
54,020 
50,638 
11,115 
17,763 
62,550 
241,237 
186,147 
131,566 
67,048 
88,766 
71,663 


79,444 
37.927 
40,718 
45,880 
10,208 
15,427 
76,356 
184,772 
163,632 
71,179 
32.970 
99,995 
57,029 


State. 


Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi. . , . 

Missouri  

Nebraska ....  I 

Mevada  

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  York .... 
N.  Carolina. .  . 


Grant,  Greeley, 
Rep.     Dem.&L.  State. 


61,422 
66.760 

133.472 

136,199 
55.117 
82.175 

119,116 
18.329 
8.413 
37,168 
91,656 

440,736 
94,769 


29,087 
67,687 
59.2601 
77,020 
34,423 
47,288 

151,434 
7,812 
6,236 
31,425 
76,456 

387,281 
70,094 


Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina. . . 
Tennessee.  .  . 

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin .  .  . 

Total  


Grant, 
Rep. 


281,852 
11,818 

349,589 
13,665 
72,290 
84,930 
47,406 
41,481 
93,468 
32,323 

104,992 


Greeley, 
Dem.&L. 


244,321 
7,742 

212,041 
6,329 
22.703 
94.218 
66.500 
10,927 
91.654 
29,533 
86,477 


3,597,070  2,834,079 


1876. 


State. 


Alabama .... 
Arkansas .... 

California  

Colorado .... 
Connecticut. . 
Delaware. . . . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana ..... 

Iowa>  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  


Hayes, 
Rep. 


68,230 
38.669 
78,614 


59,034 
10,752 
23,849 
50.446 
278.232 
208,011 
171,326 
78.354 
97,156 
75.135 


Tilden. 
Dem. 


102.002 
58.071 
75,845 


61,934 
13,381 
22,923 
130,088 
258,601 
213,526 
112,121 
37.902 
159,690 
70,6361 


State. 


Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota. .  . . 
Mississippi .... 

Missouri  

Net)raska  

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey .  . . 
New  York .... 
N.  Carohna. .  . 


Hayes, 
Rep. 


66,300 
71,981 
150,063 
166.534 
72,962 
52,605 
145,029 
31,916 
10,383 
41,540 
103,517 
489,207 
108,417 


Tilden, 
Dem. 


49,823 

91,780 
108.777 
141.095 

48,799 
112,173 
203^077 

17,554 
9,308 

38,510 
115,962 
521,949 
125,427 


State. 


Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 

S.  Carolina  

Tennessee .  . . 

Texas  

Vermont .... 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.  . . 

Total  


Hayes, 
Rep. 


330,698 
15,214 

384,142 
15,787 
91,870 
89,596 
44.800 
44.092 
95.558 
41.392 

1*30.068 


Tilden, 
Dem. 


323.182 
14,157 

366,158 
10,712 
90,906 

133,166 

104,755 
20,254 

139,670 
55,584 

123,927 


4,033,950  4,284,885 


1880. 


 State. 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware  

Florida  , 

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine.  

,  Maryland  

*  Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Miniiesota . . . . 

Mississippi . . .  . 


Garfield, 
Rep. 


56,221 
42,436 
80,348 
27,450 
67,071 
14,138 
23,654 
54,086 
318,037 
232,164 
183,904 
121,549 
106,303 
38,637 
74,039 
78,515 
165,205 
185,190 
93,903 
34,854 


Hancock, 
Dem. 


91,185 
60,775 
80,426 
24,647 
64,415 
15,181 
27,964 
102,470 
277,321 
225,522 
105,845 
59,801 
149,068 
65,067 
65,171 
93,706 
111,960 
131,301 
53,315 
75,750 


Weaver, 
Greenb'k 


4,642 
4,079 
3,392 
1,435 
868 
121 


969 
26,358 
12,986 
32,327 
19,851 
11,499 
439 
4,408 
818 
4,548 
34,895 
3,267 
5,797 


State. 


Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina .  . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia .  .  . 
Wisconsin  


Garfield, 
Rep. 


153,567 
54,979 
7,878 
44,856 
120,555 
555,544 
115,874 
375,048 
20,619 
444,713 
18,195 
58,071 
98,760 
57,893 
45,567 
84,020 
46,243 
144,897 


Total   4,449.053  4,442,030  307.306 


Hancock. 
Dem. 


208.609 

28.523 
8,619 

40,797 
122,565 
534,511 
124,208 
340,821 

19,955 
407,502 

10,779 
112,312 
130,381 
156,428 

18,316 
128,586 

57,391 
114,634 


Weaver, 
Greenb'k 


35,135 
3,950 


528 
2,617 
12,373 
1,126 
6,456 
245 
20,648 
236 
566 
5,465 
27,405 
1,215 


9,079 
7,980 


In  1868  the  Florida  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  Under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  were  excluded  from  voting  because  they  had  no  representation  in  Congress 
under  the  Reconstruction  laws.  The  other  Southern  States  had  representJttion  in  Congress,  except  Georgia. 
There  was  a  dispute  in  both  Senate  ahd  House  over  Georgia,  but  Mr.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  de- 
cided that  Georgia's  vote  be  counted. 

In  1876  the  Colorado  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 
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1884. 


Clevel'd, 
Dem 


93.951 
72,927 
89,288 
27,723 
67,199 
16,976 
31,766 
94,667 
312,351 
244,990 
177,316 
90,132 
152,961 
62,540 
52,140 
96,932 
122,481 
149,835 
70,144 
7^.510 


Blaine, 
Rep. 


59.591 
50,895 
102,416 
36,290 
65,923 
13,053 
28,031 
48,603 
337,469 
238,463 
197,088 
154,406 
118,122 
46,347 
72,209 
85,699 
146.724 
192,669 
111,923 
43,509 


St,  Jotin, 
Proh. 


612 


2.920 
761 
2.305 
64 
72 
195 
12,074 
3,028 
1.472 
4,495 
3,139 


2.160 
2.794 
10.026 
18,403 
4,684 


Butler, 
Q'nback. 


873 
1,847 
2,017 
1.958 
1.688 
10 


145 
10,776 
8,293 


16,341 
1,691 


3,953 
531 
24,433 
42,243 

3,583 


State. 


Mo  

Neb  

Nev. . . . 
N.H... 
N.  J.... 
N.  Y.  .  . 
N.  C.  .  . 
Ohio.... 

Ore  

Penn . . . 

R.  I  

S.  C... . 
Tenn. . . 
Tex .... 

Vt  

Va  

W.  Va. . 
Wis  

Total . 


Clevel'd. 
Dem 


235,988 

64,391 
5.578 

39,198 
127,778 
563,154 
142,592 
368.280 

24.604 
392,78^5 

12,391 

69,890 
133.324 
225,309 

17,331 
145,497 

67,331 
146,453 


Blaine, 

Rep. 


202,929 
76,912 
7,193 
43.254 
123.366 
562,005 
125,068 
400,082 
26,860 
473,804 
19.030 
21.733 
124,093 
93.141 
39.514 
139.356 
63.913 
161.135 


3t.  John, 
Proh. 


2.153 
2.899 


1.671 
6.153 
25.006 
454 
11.069 
492 
15.283 
928 


1,176 
3.634 
1.752 
138 
939 
7.649 


4.911.017  4,848.334    151,809  133,825 


Butler. 
G'nbaclt, 


26 
652 
3,466 
17.004 


5,179 
726 
16,992 
432 


966 
3,321 
785 


810 
4,598 


Harrison, 
Rep. 


57,597 
58,752 
124,816 
50.774 
74,584- 
12,973 
26,659 
40,446 
370,475 
263,36r 
211,603 
182,904 
155,134 
30,701 
73,734 
99,986 
183.892 
236,387 
142.492 
30,096 


Clevel'd, 
Dem. 


117,320 
85.962 
117.729 
37,567 
74,920 
16,414 
39,561 
100.449 
348.371 
261,013 
179,877 
102,745 
183,800 
85,026 
50,482 
106,168 
151,855 
213,469 
104,385 
85,471 


Fiah, 
Proh. 


593 
614 
5,761 
2,191 
4,234 
400 
403 
1,808 
21,703 
9,881 
3,550 
6,779 
5,225 
127 
2.690 
4.767 
8,701 
20.495 
15.311 
218 


Streeter, 
U.  Lab. 


10.613 


1,266 
240 


7,534 
2,694 
9,105 
37.788 


39 
1.345 


4,555 
1,097 

222 


State. 


Mo... . 
Neb.. . 

Nev  

N.  H.  . 
N.  J... 
N.  Y. . 
N.  C.  . 
Ohio... 

Ore  

Penn . . 
R.  I.. . 
S.  C... 
Tenn . . 
Tex . . . 

Vt  

Va  

W.  Va. 
Wis.  .  . 

Total 


Harrison, 
Rep. 


236.253 
108,425 
7.038 

46.724 
144.344 
650.338 
134.784 
416.054 

33,291 
526,091 

21,969 

13,740 
138,988 

88,280 

45,192 
150,438 

78,171 
176.553 


Clevel'd. 

Dem 


261,954 

80,562 
5.149 

43.382 
151,493 
636,965 
147,902 
396,455 

26.522 
446.633 

17.530 

65.825 
158.779 
234.883 

16.788 
151,977 

78,677 
155,232 


Fish, 
Proh. 


4,540 

9,429 
41 

1,666 

7,904 
30,231 

2.789 
24,356 

1,677 
20.947 

1,251 


5.969 
4,749 
1,459 
1,678 
1.085 
14.277 


5,440.216  5,538.233    249,907  148,105 


St^eter, 
U.  Lab. 


18.589 
4.226 


42 


626 
47 
3,496 

363 
3.873 


48 
29.459 


1,508 
8,562 


Clevel'd, 
Dem. 


138,138 
87,752 
118,151 


82.395 
18,581 
30.143 
129,386 
2 

426,281 
262,740 
196,366 


175,461 
87,922 
48,024 
113,866 
176,813 
202,296 
100,579 
40,237 
268,628 
17,534 


Harrison, 
Rep. 


9,197 
46,974 
118,027 
38,620 
77.032 
18,077 


48,305 
8,599 
399,288 
255,615 
219,795 
157,241 
135,441 
13,331 
62,878 
92,736 
202,814 
222,708 
122,736 
1,406 
226,762 
18,838 


Weaver, 
Peop. 
85,181 
11,831 
25,311 
53,584 
809 


4,843 
42,939 
10,520 
22,207 
22,198 
20,595 
163,111 
23,500 
13,332 

2,045 
796 

3,210 
19,931 
30,398 
10,259 
41,183 

7,259 


Bid  well, 
Proh. 


239 
113 
8,096 
1,687 
4,026 
564 
570 
988 
288 
25,871 
13,044 
6,402 
4,553 
6.442 


3,062 
5,877 
7,539 
20,857 
14,182 
610 
4,298 
517 


Neb  

Nev, . . . 
N.  H. .  . 
N.  J.... 
N.  Y.  .  . 
N.  C,  ,  . 
N.  Dak, 
Ohio.... 

Ore  

Penn , . . 

R,  I  

S.  C. .  .  . 
S.  Dak . . 
Tenn . . . 
Tex .... 

Vt  

Va  . 

V/ash . . . 
W.  Va. . 

Wis  

Wyo. . .. 


Clevel'd, 
Dem 


24,983 
714 

42,081 
171,042 
654,868 
132,591 


404.115 
14,243 

452,264 
24.336 
54,698 
9,081 

136,490 

239,148 
16,325 

163,977 
29,844 
84,467 

177,325 
8,454 


Total .         5.556,918  5.176,108  1.041,028 


Harrison, 
Rep. 


87,227 
2.811 
45.658 

156.068 

609,350 

100,346 
17,159 

405,187 
35,002 

516,011 
26,975 
13.384 
•  34,880 
99.849 
81,444 
37.992 

113.526 
36.470 
80.293 

171.101 
7,722 


Weaver, 
Peop. 


83,134 
7.264 
293 
969 
16,429 
44.732 
17,650 
14,850 
26,875 
8,714 
228 
2,410 
26,512 
23,730 
99,638 
43 
12,274 
19,105 
4,166 
10,019 
530 


Bid  well. 
Proh. 


4,902 
89 

1,297 

8,131 
38,190 

2,636 
899 
26,012 

2,281 
25,123 

1,654 


4,799 
2,165 
1,415 
2,681 
2,553 
2,145 
13,136 


264.133 


It  was  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  heading  afdelegation  of  minJsters 
who  called  on  Mr.  Blaine,  at  New  York  City,  to  congratulate  him,  made  the  much-lamented  reference  to 
"rum,  Romanism,  and  rebellion,"  which  was  held  largely  responsible  for  Blaine's  defeat.  The  defeat  ol 
Cleveland  in  1888  was  attributed  by  Democratic  politicians  to  his  message  to  Congress,  delivered  a  year 
before,  making  the  tariff  and  revenue  question  the  sole  issue  before  the  country.  In  1892  Simon  Wing, 
the  Socialist-Labor  candidate,  polled  21,164  votes,  which  is  included  in  the  total.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  fused  with  the  Weaver,  or  People's  Party,  in  different  States.  This  is  why  no  votes  were  cast 
for  Cleveland  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming;  none  for  Harrisoa  in  Florida,  and  only 
a  nominal  vote  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
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State. 


Ala.... 
Ark .  .  . 
Cal . . . . 
Col.... 
Conn . . 
Del.... 
Fla.... 

Ga  

Idaho. 

lU  

Ind . . . , 
Iowa.  . 
Kan... 
Ky.... 
La ... . 
Me.... 
Md.... 
Mass . . 
Mich.^ . 
Minn . . 
Miss. . 
Mo. ... 
Mont. , 
Neb... 


McKin'y 
Rep. 


54,737 
37,512 
146,588 
26,279 
110,2S5 
20,452 
11,257 
60,091 
6,314 
607,130 
323,748 
289,293 
159,345 
218,171 
22,037 
80,465 
136,978 
278,976 
293,072 
193,503 
5,123 
304,940 
10,494 
102,564 


Bryan, 
D..  Peon. 


131,226 
110,103 
166,496 
161,269 
56,740 
16,615 
31,958 
94,632 
23,135 
464,523 
306,206 
223,741 
171,695 
217,890 
77,175 
34,588 
104,746 
105,711 
236,994 
139,735 
53,800 
363,667 
42,537 
115,624 


Llvering, 
Proh. 


2,147 
839 
2,573 
1,724 
1,806 
602 
644 
5,716 
172 
9,796 
2.973 
3,192 
1,698 


1,570 
5,922 
2,998 
4,938 
4,338 

390 
2,169 

186 
1.196 


Palmer, 
Nat.-D. 


6,462 


2.006 
1 

4.336 
966 
1,772 
2,708 


6,307 
2,146 
4,516 
1.209 
4,781 
1.834 
1,870 
2,507 

11.749 
6,905 

32,316 
1,017 
2,355 


2,797 


In  ev . . . . 
N.  H . .  . 
N.  J.... 
N.  Y. . . 
N.  C. . . 
N.  Dak. 

Ohio  

Ore  

Penn . . . 

R.  I  

S.  C. . . 
SV  Dak. . 
Tenn. . . 
Texas . . . 
Utah . . . 

Vt  

Va  

Wash. . . 
W.  Va.. 

Wis  

Wyo.... 


McKin'y 
Rep. 


1,939 

57,444 
221,367 
819,838 
155,222 

26,355 
525,991 

48,779 
728,300 

37.437 
9,313 

41,042 
149,403 
162,506 

13,461 

50,991 
135,388 

39,153 
105,379 
268,135 

10,072 


Total          7.104,779  6,502.925  132.007 


Bryan, 
D.,  Peop 


7.802 
21,271 
133,675 
551,369 
174,488 
20,686 
474,882 
46,739 
433.228 
.  14,459 
^58,801 
41.225 
168.878 
368.289 
67.053 
10,607 
154,985 
51,646 
94,488 
165,523 
10.861 


Livering, 
Proh. 


776 
5,614 
16,052 
635 
358 
5,068 
919 
19,274 
1.160 


604 
3,140 
5,030 


728 
2,344 

968 
1,223 
7,507 

159 


Palmer, 
iS'at.-D. 


3,520 
6,373 
18.950 
578 


1.858 
977 
11,000 

1,166 
■  824 


2,106 
4,853 


1,329 
2,127 
1,668 
678 
4.584 


133,148 


State.  , 


Ala.  .  . 
Ark. . . 
Cal. .  . 
Col.  .  . 
Conn . . 
Dei .  .  . 
Fla.  .  . 
Ga . . . . 
Idaho . 

Ill  

Ind .  . . 
Iowa. . 
Kan . . . 
Ky.... 

La  

Me.  .  . 
Md.  . . 
Mass. . 
Mich . . 
Minn . 
Miss.  . 
Mo.  .  . 
Mont . 
Neb . . . 


State. 


Ala .  .  . 
Ark .  .  . 
Cal .  .  . 
Col .  .  . 
Conn . . 
Del .  . . 
Fla.  .  . 
Ga . . . . 
Idaho . 

Ill  

Ind . . . 
Iowa . . 
Kan... 
Ky.... 

La  

Me .  .  . 
Md.  . . 
Mass . . 
Mich . . 
Minn . 
Miss .  . 
Mo.  .  . 
Mont . 
Neb . . . 


Mc- 
Kinley, 
Rep. 


53,669 
44,800 
164,755 
93,067 
102,572 
22,535 
7,604 
34,028 
27,198 
597,985 
336,063 
307,808 
185,955 
226.205 
13.928 
65.475 
136,212 
238,866 
316,269 
190,461 
5,753 
314.092 
25,373 
121.835, 


Bryan, 
Dem. 


81,142 
124,985 
122,733 
74,014 
18,863 
28.261 
77,353 
29,64e 
503,061 
309.581 
209,265 
162,601 
234,879 
53.671 
36,822 
122.271 
156.977 
211.685 
112,901 
51,706 
351,922 
37,146 
113.163 


ley, 
Proh. 


1,407 
584 
5,024 
3,790 
1,617 
546 
2,234 

17.626 
13.717 
9.502 
3.605 
2,262 


2,585 
4,502 
6,202 
11,859 

8,555 


5,96: 
298 
3.6S^ 


Baker, 

Debs. 

A.  F. 

Soc. 

Peop. 

Dem. 

3,796 

928 

972 

27 

387 

7,572 

389 

684 

1.029 

57 

1,070 

603 

4.548 

1,141 

9,687 

1.438 

2.374 

613 

2.742 

1,605 

1.662 

770 

878 
908 
•*  9.716 

837 

2,826 

3,065 

1,642 

4,244 

6,128 
708 

1,103 

823) 

Nev  

N.  H... 

N.  J  

NY... 
N.  C.  .  . 
N.  Dak . 
Ohio .  .  . 
Ore .... 
Penn . . . 
R.  I.... 
S.  C... 
>S.  Dak . 
Tenn . . . 

Tex  

Utah . . . 

Vt  

Va  

Wash .  .  , 
W.  Va.. 

Wis  

Wyo .  .  . 


Total . 


Mc- 
Kinley,  Bryan, 
Rep.  Dem. 


3,849 
54,799 
219,391 
822.013 
132.997 
35,898 
543,918 
46,526 
712,665 
33,784 
33,580 
54,530 
123,180 
120,483 
47,089 
51,127 
115,687 
57,456 
119,829 
265,760 
14,482 


6,347 
35,489 
165,908 
678,462 
157,733 
20,531 
474,882 
33,385 
•424,232 
19,812 
47.236 
39,544 
145,356 
267,-543 
44,949 
10,179 
146,079 
44,833 
98,807 
159,163 
10,164 


W^ool-  Baker,  Debs, 
ley,  A.  F.  Soc. 
Proh.    Peop.  Dem. 


1,270 
7,144 
22,077 
990 
731 
10,203 
2,536 
27,908 
1.529 


1,542 
3.882 
2,644 
205 
368 
2,153 
2.363 
1,692 
10,027 


339 
1,322 
20,961 


790 
4,221 
12.869 


518 
4,847 
1,494 
4.831 


169 
413 


371 
145 

2,006 
268 

7,048 

96,116 


Roose- 
velt, 
Rep. 


22  472 
46',860 
205,226 
134,687 
111,089 
23,712 
8,314 
24,003 
47,783 
632,645 
368,289 
307,907 
212.955 
205,277 
5,205 
64,438 
109,49? 
257,822 
364,957 
216,651 
3, 

321,449 
34,932 
138,558 


Parker, 
Dem, 


79,857 
64,434 
89,294 
100,105 
72,909 
19,34 
27.046 
83,472 
18,480 
327,1 
274,345 
149,141 
86,174 
217,170 
47,708 
27,648 
109,446 
165,746 
135,392 
55,187 
53,376 
296,312 
21,773 
51,876 


Debs, 
Soc. 


853 

1,816 
29,533 

4,304 

4,543 
146 

2,337 
197 

4,954 
69,225 
12,013 
14,847 
15,849 

3,602 
995 

2,106 
_^247 
13  ■ 

9,042 
11.692 
•  393 
13,009 

5,676 

7,412 


Swal- 
low, 
Proh. 


1,506 
607 
5 

684 
1.013 
34,770 
23,496 
11,601 
7,306 
6.609 


1.510 
3.034 
4,279 
13,441 
6.253 


7.191 

335 
6,323 


Wat- 
son. 
Peop. 


5.051 
2.318 


824 
495 
51 
1,605 
21,511 
353 
6,725 
2,444 
2,207 
6;253 
2,511 


1,291 
1,159 
2,103 
1,425 
4,226 
1.520 
20,518 


State. 


Nev  

N.  H... 
N. J. . . 
N.  Y.. . 
N.  C. .  . 
N.  Dak 
Ohio .  .  . 

Ore  

Penn . . . 
R.  I.... 
S.  C . . . . 
S.  Dak . 
Tenn . . . 

Tex  

Utah . . . 

Vt  

Va . 

Wash.".' 
W.  Va.. 

Wis  

Wyo .  . . 


Roose-  •  Swal-  Wat- 

velt.  Parker,  Debs,  low,  son. 
Rep.      Dem.     Soc.     Proh.  Peop. 


6,864 
54,163 
245,151 
859.533 
82,442 
52,595 
600,095 
60,455 
840,949 
41,605 
2,254 
72,083 
105,369 
51,242 
62,446 
40,456 
46,450 
101,540 
132,628 
280,164 
20,489 


Total   7,623,486  5,077,971 


3,982 
34,074 
164,562 
683,981 
124,121 
14,273 
344,674 
17.521 
335,430 
24,839 
54,635 
21,969 
131,282 
167,200 
33,413 
9,777 
80,638 
28,098 
100.881 
124,107 
8,930 


925 
1,090 
9,588 
36,883 
124 
2,017 
36,260 
7,619 
21.863 
956 
22 
3.138 
1,354 
2,791 
5,767 
844 
218 
10,023 
1,574 
28,220 
1,077 


750 
6,839 
20,787 
361 
1,140 
19,339 
3,806 
33,717 
768 


2,965 
1,906 
3,905 


792 
1,382 
3,229 
4,604 
9,770 

207 


402.321  258.536 


344 
82 
3,800 
7,459 

819 

165 
1,.392 

746 


1.240 
2,506 
8,062 


669 
339 
530 


Bryan  got  the  nomination  in  1896  by  his  "crown  of  thorns"  speech  at  the  convention.  Democrats 
Republicans  fused  in  many  States  at  the  election;  Democrats  and  Populists  also  fused.  In 
.1904,  in  Illmois,  the  Continental  Party  cast  830  votes. 
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State. 


Ala . .  . 
Ark. . . 
Cal .  .  . 
Col.  .  . 
Gonn . . 
Del .  .  . 
Fla .  .  . 
Ga, . 
Idaho . 

Ill  

Ind  .  . 
Iowa.  . 
Kan . . . 
Ky  . . . . 
La. . . . 
Me .  .  . 
Md .  .  . 
Mass. . 
Mloh . , 
Minn . , 
Miss.  . 
Mo .  .  . 
Mont . 
Neb . . . 


Chaf-  Hlg- 
Taft,  Bryan,  Deba,  in,  gen, 
Rep.      Depa.     Soc.     Prob  Ind 


26,283 
56,671 
214,398 
123,700 
112,815 
25,014 
10,654 
41,692 
52,621 
629,932 
348,993 
275,^09 
197,216 
235,711 
8,958 
66,987 
116,513 
265,966 
335,580 
195,843 
4,363 
347,203 
•  32,333 
126,997 


74,374 
87,015 
127,492 
126,644 
68,255 
22,071 
31,104 
72,350 
36,162 
450,810 
338,262 
200,771 
161,209 
244.092 
63,568 
35,403 
115,908 
155.543 
175,771 
109,401 
58.286 
346,574 
29,326 
131.099 


1,399 
5,842 
28,659 
7,974 
5,113 
239 
3,747 
584 
6,400 
34,711 
13,476 
8,287 
12,420 
4,185 
2,538 
1,758 
2,323 
10,781 
11,586 
14,527 
978 
15,431 
5,855 
3.524 


665 
1,194 
11,770 
5,559 
2,380 
670 
1,356 
1,059 
1,968 
29.364 
18,045 
9,837 
5,033 

5,r- 


1,487 
3,302 
4,781 
16,974 
11,107 


4,284 

827 
5,179 


495 
289 
4,278 


728 

30 
553 

77 
119 
7,724 
514 
404 

68 
200 

79 
700 
485 
19,239 
760 
426 


STATE. 


Nev  

N.  H.. 
N.  J. . . 
N.  Y..  , 
N.  C. 
N.  Dak 
Ohio .  . . 
Okla .  . , 
Ore .  . . . 
Penn . . . 
R.  I.... 
S  C... 
S.  Dak . 
Tenn . . . 

Tex  

Utah.. . 

Vt  

Va  

Wash .  . 
W.  Va. 

Wis  

Wyo .  .  . 

Total 

2. 


Taft> 
Rep. 

Bryan, 
Deba. 

ijeDS, 

feOC. 

Chaf- 
x'rob. 

Hig- 
gen. 
Ind. 

10  775 

11  212 

2  103 

4oo 

53*149 

33*655 

,  l!299 

905 

584 

265*298 

182  5^"^ 

4,930 

2,916 

870*070 

667  468 

■•  38*451 

22,667 

35,817 

114*887 

136*928 

57*680 

32  88^ 

2  421 

11  loo 

4o 

572  3 12 

502*721 

11,402 

439 

110,'558 

122,4^ 

.  2l!779 

244 

62,530 

38,049 

.7,339 

2,682 

^§9 

745,779 

-  448  778 

33  913 

43!942 

24;706 

l!365 

l!016 

l'.105 

3,963 

62,288 
40,266 

101 

42 

67,466 

2,846 

4,039 

88 

118,324 

135,638 

1,870 

300 

332 

65,666 

217,302 

7,870 

1,634 

115 

61,165 

42,601 

4,890 

92 

39,558 

11,500 

802 

804 

52,573 

82,946 

255 

1,111 

5i 

106,062 

58,691 
111,418 

14; 1/7 

4,700 

249 

137,869 

3,679 

5,139 

46 

247,747 

166,632 

28,164 

11,564 

^0,846 

14,918 

1,715 

66 

64 

7,678,908 

6,409.104 

420.973 

253.840 

82,872 

Taft, 
Rep. 


9,732 
3,021 
24,467 
3,914 
58,386 
68,324 
15,997 
4,279 
5,191 
32,810 
253,593 
151,267 
119,805 
74,845 
115,512 
3,834 
26,545 
54,956 
155,948 
152,244 
6.4,334 
1,595 
207,821 
18,512 
54,029 
3,196 


Roose- 
Wilson,  velt, 
Dem.  Prog. 


82,438 
10,324 
68,838 
283,436 
114.232 
74,561 
22,631 
36,417 
93,076 
33,921 
405,048 
281,890 
185,325 
143,663 
219,584 
60,971 
51,113 
112,674 
173,408 
150,751 
106,426 
57,227 
330,746 
27,941 
109,008 
7,986 


22,680 
6,949 
21,673 
283,610 
72,306 
34.129 
8,886 
4,535 
21,980 
25,527 
386,478 
162,007 
161,819 
120,210 
102,766 
9,323 
48,495 
57,789 
142,228 
214,584 
125,856 
3,645 
124,371 
22,456 
72,614 
5,620 


Cbaf- 


265 
898 
23,366 
5,063 
2,068 
623 
1,854 
147 
1,537 
15,710 
19,249 
8,440 


3,233 


2,244 
2,754 
8,934 

7,r"" 

"  5,380 
32 
3,383 


Debs, 
Soc. 


3,029 
3.163 
8,153 
79.201 
16,418 
10,056 
556 
4,! 

1,026 
11,960 
81,278 
36,931 
16,967 
26,779 
11,647 
5,249 
2,541 
3,996 
12,616 
23,211 
27,505 
2,061 
28,466 
10,885 
10,174 
3.313 


State. 


N.  H. 
N.  J.. 
N.  M. 

N.  Y.  , 
N.  C.  , 
N.  D. 
Ohio.  . 
Okla .  . 
Ore .  .  . 
Penn . . 
R.  I... 
S.  C. 
S.  D.  . 
Tenn . 
Tex . . . 
Utah . . 
vt  


Wash.  . 
W.  Va. 

Wis  

Wyo .  . , 


Total . . 
Plurality . 


Taft, 
Rep. 


32,927 
88,834 
17,900 

455,428 
29,139 
23,090 

278,168 
9p,786 
34,673 

273.305 
27,703 
536 


59,444 
26,745 
42,100 
23,332 
23,288 
70,445 
56,667 
130,69.5 
14,560 


3,483,922 


Wilson, 
Dem. 


34,724 
170,282 
22,139 
655,475 
144,507 
29,555 
424,834 
119,156 
47,064 
395,frl9 
30,412 
48,357 
48,942 
130,335 
219,489 
36,579 
15,354 
90,332 
86,840 
113,046 
164,228 
15,310 


6,286,214 


2,160,194 


velt. 
Prog. 


17,794 
145,409 
8,347 
390,021 
69,667 
25.726 
229.807 


37.600 
447.426 
16.878 
1.293 
58.811 
53,725 
28,530 
24,174 
22,132 
21,777 
113,! 
78.977 
62,460 
9,232 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


20.524 
47.148 
462.394 
102,308 
106,514 
26,011 
14,611 
11,225 
55,368 
1.152,549 
'341,005 
280,449 
277,658 
241,854 
6,' 

69,506 
117,347 
268,784 
339,097 
179,544 
4,253 
869,339 

66,750 
117,257 

12>127 


Wilson, 
Dem, 


99,409 

33,170 
112,148 
466,200 
178,816 

99,786 

24,753 

55, 
125,845 

70,054 
950,229 
334,063 
221,1 
314,1 
269,990 

79,875 

64,127 
138,359 
247,885 
285,151 
179,152 

80,422 
398,025 
101,063 
158,827 

17,776 


Prog. 


Hanly, 
Proh 


1,034 
1,153 
2,015 
27,r'" 
2,793 
1,7~" 
566 
4,855 


1,127 
26,047 
16,368 

3,371 
12,882 

3,036 


597 
2,903 
2,993 
8,139 
7,793 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


1,925 
3,174 
6,999 
43,259 
10,049 
5,179 
480 
5,353 
967 
8,06G 
61,394 
21,855 
10,976 
24,685 
4,734 
292 
2,177 
2,674 
11,058 
16,120 
20,117 
1,484 
14,612 
9,564 
7,141 
3,065 


N.  H..  , 
N.  J.... 
N.  M  . . . 
N.  Y,  ,  . 
N.  C  .  .  , 
N.  D  . .  . 
Ohio .  .  . 
Okla .  .  . 
Ore .... 
Penn . .  . 
R.  I...  . 
S,  C... 
S.  D.  ,  . 
Tenn . . . 

T^x  

Utah . .  . 

Vt  

Va  

Wash.  . 
W.Va... 
Wis .... 
Wyo .  .  . 


Total . , 
Plurality . 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


43,723 
269,352 

31,163 
869,115 
120,988 

53,471 
514,753 

97,233 
126,813 
703,734 

44,858 
1,550 

64,217 
116,223 

64,999 

54,137 

40,250 

49,356 
167,244 
143,124 
221,323 

21,698 


8,538,221 


Wilson 
Dem. 


43,779 
211,645 
33,693 
759,426 
168,383 
55,206 
604,161 
148,113 
120,087 
521,784 
40,394 
61,846 
59,191 
153,282 
286,514 
84,025 
22,708 
102,824 
183,388 
140,403 
193,042 
28,316 


,129,606 


591,385. 


Prog. 


10,172 


41,894 


Hanly, 
Proh. 


Elections — President  Vote  by  States^  19&0. 
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THE  1920  PI^ESIDENTIAL  VOTE  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

74,690 

163,254 

37,016 

29,546 

69,874 

105,618 

California. . . . 

624,992 

229,191 

173,248 

104,936 

Connecticut.  . 

229,238 

120,721 

44!853 

90,515 

41,089 

107,162 

88,327 

46,576 

Illinois  

1,420,480 

534,395 

696,370 

511,364 

634,674 

227,921 

369,195 

185,447 

Kentucky. . .  . 

452,480 

456,497 

Louisiana .... 

38,538 

87,354 

136,355 

58,961 

Maryland .... 

236,117 

180,626 

Massachusetts 

681,153 

276,691 

762,865 

233,450 

Minnesota... . 

519,421 

142,994 

Mississippi . . . 

11,576 

69.277 

727,162 

574.799 

Montana  

109,430 

57,370 

Nebraska.  .  .  . 

247.498 

119,008 

Wat-  r>pv,c,.  Chris- 
kins,  tens' n 
Proh.  F.-L. 


757 


25,085 
2,807 
1,771 
998 
6,266 


11.216 
13,462 
4,197 

68 
3,325 


9,646 
11,489 


5,142 


2,: 

125 
5,111 

64,076 
8,046 
10,335 
1,002 
5,189 
465 
^  38 
74,747 
24,703 
16,981 
15,510 
6,409 


2,214 
8,876 
32,265 
28,947 
56,106 
1,639 
20,242 


9.600 


3,016 
1,947 


49,630 
16,499 
10,321 


1,645 


10,372 
5,828 


3,291 
12,204 


State. 


Nevada  

N  .Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  Mexico. . 

New  York  

N.  Carolina... 
N.  Dakota .  .  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina. .  . 
S.  Dakota . . .  . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington ,  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming .... 

Total ..  .  .  .  . 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


15,479 
94,947 
611,670 
57,442 
1,868,240 
232,847 
160,072 
1,182,022 
243,415 
143,592 
1,218,215 
107,463 
2,632 
109,874 
219,829 
115,640 
81,555 
68,212 
87,458 
223,137 
282,007 
49^,576 
35,091 


16,138,914 


Cox, 
Dem. 


9,851 
62,562- 
258,229 
46,590 
V 8 1,485 
305,447 
37,422 
780,037 
215,521 
80,019 
503,202 
55,062 
63,490 
35,938 
206,558 
289,688 
56,639 
20,919 
141.670 


113,422 
17,429 


Wat-  Chris- 
kins,  Q^^^'  tens' n 
Proh.  F.-L. 


4,711 


3,595 
42,612 
510 


774 


9,142,438  192,438  915,302  272,514 


1,864 
1,235 
27,217 
2 

203.400 
446 
8,283 
57,147 
25,638 
9,801 
70,021 
4,351 
28 


2,239 
8,194 
3,159 
25 
807 
8,913 
5,618 
80,635 
1,234 


2,173 
1,097 
18,787 


1,515 
15,642 


240 
77,246 


2,180 


RECAPITULATION. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  1920  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE. 

The'figures  given  above  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  those  announced  by  the  Secret.aries  of  States  of 
the  respective  commonwealths,  and  most  of  the  totals  represent  the  findings  of  the  actual  official  count. 
In  the  remaining  instances  the  figures  are  the  ones  certified  by  the  various  local  election  boards.  The  table 
is  corrected  up  to  Dec.  16,  1920. 

The  total  for  the  Socialist  Labor  ticket  approximated  20,896,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  but  it  ia  to  be 
said  that  in  a  number  of  the  States  the  Socialist  Labor  electors  were  called  Independent  Labor,  or  Inde- 
pendent, or  Industrial  Labor,  so  that  the  true  total  is  considerably  above  that  named  above. 

The  Single  Tax  vote  approximated  3,932,  on  the  returns  as  filed  up  to  the  middle  of  December. 

In  Texas  the  American  Party  polled  47,689  votes  for  President,  and  the  so-called  Black-and-Tans  polled 
27,515. 

There  is  no  definite  approximation  of  the  strength  of  the  Non-Partisau  League  vote,  inasmuch  aS  it 
expended  itself  in  contests  for  Governorships,  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  local  State  officials.  In 
some  of  the  Western  St.ites  the  Farmer-Labor  vote  and  the  Non-Partisan  League  vote  represented  one  and 
the  same  political  class,  and  in  other  States  the  Non-Partisan  League  vote  and  the  Labor  vote  shaded  into 
each  other. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  ST^/ES. 


State. 


Ala  

Ariz  

Ark  

Cal  

Col  

Conn  

Del  

Fla. . . .  . 

Ga  

Idaho. . . 

Ill  

Ind  

Ia  

Kan  

Ky  

La  

Me  

Md  

Mass  

Mich... . 
Minn.  .  . 

Miss  

Mo  

Mont.  .  . 

Neb  

Nev  


Governor. 


Thomas  E.  Kilby,  D... . 
Thos.  E.  Campbell,  R... 
Thos.  C.  McRae,  D.  .  . . 
Wm.  D.  Stephens,  R. 

Oliver  L.  Shoup.  R  

Everett  J.  Lake,  R  

Wm.  D.  Denney,  R  

Cary  Hardee,  D  

T.  W.  Hardwick,  D  

D.  W.  Davis,  R  

Len  Small,  R  

W.  T.  McCray,  R  

N.  E.  Kendall,  R  

Henry  J,  Allen,  R  

Edwin  P.  Morrow,  R.  . . 

John  M.  Parker,  D  

Fred'k  H.  Parkhurst,  R. 

Albert  C.  Ritchie,  D  

Channing  H.  Cox,  R . , . . 
Alex.  J.  Groesbeck,  R.. . 

J.  A.  O.  Preus,  R  

Lee  M.  Russell,  D  

Arthur  M.  Hyde,  R .  .  .  . 

Jos.  M.  Dixon,  R  

Sam'l  R.  McKelvie,  R  . 
Emmet  D,  Boyle,  D  


Term 
Yrs. 

Expires. 

State. 

4 

Jan. 

1923 

l^H...  . 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

N.  J 

2  % 

Jan. 

1923 

N.  M.... 

4 

Jan. 

1923 

N..  Y...  . 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

N.  Car. . 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

JnT.  D...  . 

4 

Jan. 

1925 

Ohio  

4 

Jan. 

1925 

Okla  

2 

June 

1923 

Ore  

2 

Jan. 

1923 

Pa  

4 

Feb. 

1925 

R.  I  

4 

Jan. 

1925 

S.  Car... 

2 

.Tan. 

1923 

S.  D.  .  .  . 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

Tenn. , .  . 

4 

Dec. 

1923 

Tex  , 

4 

May 

1924 

Utah  

2 

Jan. 

1923 

Vt 

4 

Jan. 

1924 

Va  

1 

Jan. 

1922 

Wash .  . . 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

W.  Va. . . 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

Wis 

4 

Jan. 

1924 

Wyo  

4 

Jan. 

1925 

Alaska.  . 

4 

Jan. 

1925 

Hawaii . . 

2 

.Jan. 

1923 

Philips.  . 

4 

Jan. 

1923 

P.  R. .  .  . 

Albert  O.  Brown,  R.  . 
Edward  I.  Edwards,  D... 

M.  C.  Mechem,  R  

Nath.  L.  Miller,  R  , 

Cameron  Morrison,  D .. . . 
Lynn  J.  Frazier,  D.,  N.P 

Harry  L.  Davis,  R  

J.  B.  A.  Robejrtson,' D .  . , 

Ben  W.  Olcot't,  R  

Wm.  C.  Sproul,  R  

J.  San  Souci,  R  

Robert  A.  Cooper,  D .  , . . 

W.  H.  McMaster,  R  

Alfred  A.  Taylor,  R  

Pat  M.  Neff,  D  

Chas.  R.  Mabey,  R  

Jas.  Hartness,  R  

Westmoreland  Davis,  D. . 
Louis  F.  Hart,  R  

E.  F.  Morgan,  R  

John  J.  Blaine,  R  

Robert  D.  Carey,  R  

Thos.  Riggs,  Jr.,  D  

Chas.  J.  McCarthy  

F.  B.  Harrisan,  R  , 

Arthur  Yager  


Term 
Yrs. 

Expires. 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

3 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

4 

Jan. 

1925 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

4 

Jan. 

1923 

4 

Jan. 

1923 

4 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

4 

Jan. 

1925 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

4 

Feb. 

1922 

4 

Jan. 

1925 

4 

Mch.  1925 

2 

Jan. 

1923 

4 

Jan. 

1925 

4 

April  1922 

4 

Nov.  1925 

Indf  . 

Indf 
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NOTE— OTHER  PAST  VOTES  ARE  COLLECTED  IN  ONE  TABLE  AFTER 
WYOMING. 

(1920  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION  FIGURES  ALSO  WILL  BE  FOUND 
GROUPED  FOLLOWING  THESE  RETURNS.) 


ALABAMA. 


1920. 

1916. 

COUNTIES. 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Autauga. . . . 
Baldwin .... 

Oil 

210 

5 

773 

99 
216 

li 

1  127 

556 

134 

767 

148 

Barbour .... 

l!565 

203 

13 

1.235 

45 

13 

Bibb  

1,643 

364 

136 

1,247 

217 

106 

3,533 

3,465 

45 

1.488 

1,229 

26 

877 

2 

0 

743 

4 

2 

1,298 

153 

12 

1,162 

78 

6 

Calhoun .... 

3,422 

1,139 

22 

2,232 

142 

29 

Chambers. . . 

1,993 

322 

8 

1,683 

168 

7 

Cherokee .  .  . 

1,968 

1,576 

58 

1,136 

508 
1,363 

27 

Chilton  

960 

2,273 

48 

884 
765 

40 

Choctaw. ,  .  . 

1,071 

82 

3 

21 

12 

1,253 

43 

1 

1,397 

25 

12 

Clay  

2,165 

2,128 

2 

1,198 

677 

1 

Cleburne. . . . 

684 

971 

2 

762 

576 

5 

1,721 

673 

4 

2,029 

426 

17 

1,869 

650 

62 

1,132 

352 

44 

Conecuh.  . .  . 

1,315 

189 

0 

1,032 

42 

17 

1,007 

741 

14 

872 

485 

34 

Covington. . . 

2.038 

548 

64 

1,747 

305 

107. 

Crenshaw,  . . 

1,411 

310 

4 

1,429 

139 

5 

Cullman. . . . 

2,564 

3,492 

37 

1,396 

1,351 

9 

1,386 

768 

5 

1,260 

597 

4 

2,702 

78 

0 

1,575 

23 

7 

33 

De  Kalb.  .  .  . 

3,894 

4,852 

46 

1,787 

1,190 

1,763 

335 

2 

1,631 

Escambia . . . 

1,455 

178 

2 

985 

108 

3 

Etowah  

5,917 

3,218 

100 

1,887 

862 

73 

1,413 

1,865 

15 

1,031 

697 

18 

Franklin.  . .  . 

2,092 

2,930 

64 

1.044 

984 
713 

39 

1,487 

1,088 

24 

•  1,265 

23 

Greens  

520 

10 

0 

383 

9 

Hale  

953 

18 

0 

795 

15 

1 

27 

715 

489 

1 

865 

143 

Houston.  .  . . 

2,045 

571 

30 

1,678 

466 

46 
32 

2,513 

1,483 

9 

1,909 

567 

Jeflerson. . , . 

24,982 

7,124 

555 

10,679 

2,052 

296 

1,627 

576 

6 

1,299 

303 

4 

Lauderdale. . 

2,644 

1,161 

56 

1,678 

369 

47 

Lawrence. . . 

934 

831 

995 

43 

4 

1,620 

155 

111 

1,369 

42 

30 
19 

Limestone..  . 

1  812 

285 

14 

1,450 

92 

Lowndes. .  .  . 

'727 

6 

0 

540 

9 

1 

Ma*con  

693 

64 

2 

575 

43 

2 

Madison.  . . . 

2,821 

489 

24 

2,206 

215 

45 

Marengo. . .  . 

1,307 

42 

0 

1,191 

19 

Marion  

2,461 

1,865 

3 

1,328 

807 

Marshall. . .  . 

4,041 

3,879 

36 

1,944 

i,m 

33 

Mobile  

6,157 

2,681 

131 

3,026 

832 

75 

Monroe  

1,295 

20 

6 

1,029 

17 

2 

Montgomery 

6,411 

314 

32 

3,316 

106 

19 

Morgan  

4,057 

1,201 

:50 

2,120 

364 

4* 

1,195 

32 

13 

897 

20 

Pickens  

1,419 

263 

17 

1.179 

218 

18 

Pike. .. .  

1,586 

204 

3 

1,794 

50 

11 

Randolph. . . 

1,357 

1,113 

0 

1,328 

652 

4 

Russell ..... 

671 

29 

45 

752 

3 

4 

Shelby  

2,523 

3,235 

13 

1,311 

1,428 

8 

53 

St.  Clair  

1,932 

2,561 

47 

990 

851 

Sumter  

1,088 

15 

3 

770 

8 

6 

Talladega.  .  . 

2,136 

930 

11 

1,541 

447 

4 

Tallapoosa. . 

2,2.57 

269 

24 

1,892 

129 

33 

Tuscaloosa.  . 

3,427 

491 

16 

2,437 

218 

41 

Walker  

4,703 

4,488 

186 

2,314 

1,860 

107 

Washington . 

575 

85 

3 

500 

32 

2 

1,099 

2 

0 

.  866 

1 

Winston . . . . 

1,037 

2,307 

0 

726 

1,107 

6 

Total  

163,254 

74,690 

2,369 

99.546 

28,662 

1.916 

Pres.   (1920),  Watkins,  Proh.,  757. 

Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  1,034. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Underwood,  Dem.,  154,664; 
Reynolds,  Rep.,  77,337;  Forsman,  Soc.,  1,984. 

U.  S.  Sen.,  1918,  J.  H.  Bankhead,  Dem.,  unop- 
posed. 54,880. 


ARIZONA^ 


President, 
1920. 

U.S.  Sen.. 
1920. 

GORERNOR, 
1920. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Cox. 
Dem. 

Cam- 
eron. 
Rep. 

Smith 
Dem. 

Camp- 
bell, 
Rep. 

Simms 
Dem. 

Apache .... 

679 

618 

683 

[  523 

728 

-  590^ 

5.341 

4,430 

5.459 

:  5,083 

5,949 

4.988 

Coconino.  . 

1,342 

781 

1,381 

754 

1,315 

888- 

Gila  

3.311 

2,894 

2,893 

2,896 

2,855 

3,553. 

Graham .  .  , 

1,062 

1,261 

1,188 

1,329 

1,371 

1,329 

Greenlee. .  . 

1,131 

905 

.  871 

1,166 

818 

1,282 

Maricopa. . 

11,336 

8.825 

11,514 

:  8,389 

11,273 

'  9,268 

Mohave.  .  . 

996 

722 

914 

.  773 

890 

893 

Navajo .... 

1.078 

1,031 

949 

884 

1,090 

1,075 

3,392 

2,455 

3,571 

!  2,374 

3,716 

2,443 

Pinal  

1,493 

1,264 

1,463 

1.144 

1,442 

1,269 

Santa  Cruz 

850 

706 

899 

662 

888 

703 

Yavapai . . . 

3,625 

2,251 

3,118 

2,363 

3.504 

2,323 

1,606 

1.177 

1,349 

999 

1,410 

1,078 

Total  

37,016 

29,546 

36,252 

29,339 

37,249 

31,682 

ARIZONA,  PREvS.  1916;  GOV.  IQfS. 


President, 
1916. 

Governor, 
1918. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Colt- 

Camp 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

ly. 

er, 

bell, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh . 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Apache  

648 

311 

16 

5 

528 

409 

6,115 

3,203 

694 

120 

4,898 

4,110 

Coconino. . . . 

1,171 

802 

77 

22 

867 

935 

3,686 

1,495 

510 

42 

2,876 

2,117 

1,597 

497 

119 

44 

1,252 

822 

Greenlee .... 

1,492 

672 

156 

14 

1,159 

786 

Maricopa .  .  . 

7,634 

5.747 

574. 

685 

4,977 

7,779 

Mohave .... 

1,335 

643 

243: 

5 

899 

527 

1.240 

574 

2,5 

42 

812 

780 

2,079 

2.616 

150 

77 

1,842 

2,465 

Pinal  

1,232 

855 

60 

32 

1,079 

1,169 

Santa  Cruz,. 

726 

666 

42 

8 

683 

609 

Yavapai .... 

2,893 

1,716 

331 

43 

2,590 

2.615 

1,322 

727 

177 

14 

1,126 

804 

33.170 

20,524 

3,174 

1,153 

25,.588 

25,927 

Women  voted  in  Arizona  in  1916  for  President- 

Gov.,  1918,  Smith,  Soc,  444. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  amend,  failed 
1918  by  a  vote  of  12,873  to  27,177. 

The  death  penalty  for  murder  was  adopted  1918. 

Compulsory  vaccination  of  children  was  defeated 
1918  by  13,941  to  13,411. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  ARIZONA. 
1878  (Cong.),  Dem.,  2,542;  Gr.,  1,097;  Ind.,  822. 
1880  (Cong.),  Dem.,  4,095;  Rep.,  3,606. 
1882  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6,121;  Rep..  5.145. 
1884  (Cong.),  Dem.,  5,095;  Rep.,  6,747. 
4886  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6,355;  Rep.,  4,472. 
1888  (Cong.),  Dem.,  T,686;  Rep.,  3,852. 
1890  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6,137;  Rep.,  4.941. 
1892  (Cong.),  Dem.,  7,152;  Rep..  5.171. 
1894  (Cong.),  Dem.,  4,773;  Rep.,  5.648;  Pop.,  3,006. 
1896  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6.065;  Rep.,  4,090;  Pop.,  3,895. 
1900   (Cong.),  Dem.,  8,664;  Rep.,  7,664;    Pro.,  292; 

Soc,  1,304. 
1902  (Cong.),  Dem.,  9,716;  Rep.,  9,239. 
1904  (Cong.),  Dem.,  10,494;  Rep.,  9,521;  Pro.,  108. 
1906  (Cong.),  Dem.,  11,101;  Rep.,  8,909:  Soc,  2,078. 
1908  (Cong.),  Dem.,  11,727;  Rep.,  12,435;  Soc,  1,912; 

Pro.,  106. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  11,123;  Rep  ,  9,166. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  10,324;  Rep.,  3,021;  Prog.,  6,949; 
Soc,  3,163;  Pro.,  265. 

1912  (Cong.),  Dem.,  11,389;  Rep.,  3,110;  Prog.,  o,819; 

Soc,  3,034;  Pro.,  193.  ^  ^„ 

1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,226;  Rep.,  17,602;  Prog.,  5,206; 

Soc,  2,973. 

1916  (Pres.).  Dem..  33,170;  Rep.,  20,524;  Soc,  3.174; 

Pro.  1.153. 
1916  (Gov.).  Dem.,  27,946;  Rep.,  27,976. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,588;  Rep.,  25,^7;  Soc,  444. 


Election  Returns  by  States, 
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ARKANSAS. 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 

c^x  Hard-  p„„  Hard- 

COUNTIES.  ing,     COTINTIES.    Ai'i!!!'  ing, 

Rep.  Rep. 


ArRansas .... 

Ashley  

Baxter  

Benton  

Boone  

Bradley  

Calhoun  

CArroll  

Chicot  

Clark  

Clay  

Cleburne.  . . . 
Cleveland .  . . 

Columbia  

Conway  

Craighead . . . 

Crawford  

Crittenden. .. 

Cross  

Dallas  ✓  

Desha  

Drew ....... 

Faulkner. . . . 

Franklin .... 

Fulton  

Garland  .... 

Grant  

Greene  

Hempstead .  . 
Hot  Spring . . 

Howard  

Independence 

Izard  

Jackson  

Jefferson .... 

Johnson  

Lafayette  

Lawrence. . .  , 
Lee  


1,158 
1,317 

707 
2,837 
1,106 
1,146 

736 
1,344 

887 
1,507 
1,775 


2,0.12 
1,791 
2,079 

i,r" 

905 
845 
1,139 
931 

1, 

1,971 
1,502 

763 
1,614 

619 
1,865 
2  239 
1,061 
1,452 
1,546 

838 
1,.575 
2,670 
1,579 

953 
1,686 
1,108 


1,199 
725 
484 

1,916 
646 
540 
337 

1,138 
489 

1,020 

1,536 
459 
475 
857 

U43 

1,0.58 

1 

167 
457 
658 
360 
773 
1,148 


1,419 

230 
1,074 
1,752 

910 


1,076 
495 
1,130 
1,048 
992 
501 
699 
354 


Lincoln  

Little  River. . 

Logan  

Lonoke  

Madison .  .  .  . 

Marion  

Miller  

Mississippi. . , 

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Nevada  

Newton  

Ouachita. . .  . 

Perry  

Phillips  

Pike  

497lPoinsett  

Polk  

Pope  ; 

Prairie  

Pulaski  

Randolph  

Saline  

Scott  

502  Searcy  

Sebastian. . . . 

Sevier  

Sharp  

St.  Francis. . 

Stone  

Union  

Van  Buren. . . 
Washington. 

White  

Woodruff. . .  . 
Yell  


Totals . 


852 
1,840 
1,711 
1,463 

744 
1.544 

i,r"" 

834 

430 
1,220 

486 
1,307 

738 
1,965 

847 
1,201 
1,208 
2,080 

962 
6,505 
1,412 
1,206 

^71 

594 
3,852 
1,234 

995 

1,: 

516 
1,763 
1,440 
2,637 
2,083 
1,049 
1,925 


618 
1,871 
697 
1,715 
371 
836 
1,050 
912 
611 
1,292 
828 
1,141 
592 
868 
921 
663 
1,173 
1,117 
841 
3,711 
652 
403 
751 
1,070 
2,492 
599 
400 
903 
367 
491 
1,.381 
2,118 
1,341 
943 
1,042 


874 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Counties.^ 


Arkansas.. . . 

Ashley  

Baxter  

Benton  

Boone  

Bradley  

Calhoun .... 

Carroll  

Chicot  

Clark  

Clay  

Cleburne  

Cleveland. .  . 
Columbia . . . 
Conway .... 
Craighead. .  . 
Crawford .  .  . 
Crittenden .  . 

Cross  

Dallas  

Desha  

Drew  

Faulkner. . . . 
Franklin.  . .  . 

Fulton  

Garland  .  .  .  . 

Grant  

Greene  

Hempstead. . 
Hot  Spring  . 

Howard  

Independ'ce. 

Izard  

Jackson  

Jefferson. .  .  . 
Johnson .... 
Lafayette.  .'. 
Lawrence .  .  . 
Lee  


Wil- 
son, 

Dem, 


1,119 
1,519 

914 
3,106 
1,413 
1,159 

933 
1,512 

570 
1.975 
1.950 

865 
1,128 
2.074 
1.401 
1.957 
1,622 

563 

927 
1,150 

960 
1.627 
2,031 
1,679 
1,096 
1 

957 
2,292 
2,103 
1,429 
1,317 

i.r"" 

1,267 
1.351 
2,173 
1,479 

891 
1.706 

848 


Hu 
Kep. 

Counties. 

Wii- 
uem. 

Hu 
iiep. 

613 

Lincoln 

889 

477 

463 

842 

364 

318 

2  018 

1  183 

1  293 

2' 180 

'515 

598 

iVL  auison .... 

1*456 

I  332 

314 

Marion 

'78I 

'274 

275 

Miller 

1  418 

402 

1  034 

Alississippi.  . 

J  249 

417 

'474 

IVlonroe 

741 

508 

678 

Montgomery 

939 

432 

1  376 

657 

271 

'550 

675 

230 

Ouachita. . . . 

1  405 

970 

721 

*975 

439 

1  032 

1  466 
1,178 

552 

543 

605 

1,195 

Poinsett .... 

1,174 

511 

91 

Polk  ... 

1,242 

448 

2,148 

783 

527 

1,061 

655 

369 

6.008 

2.593 

838 

Randolph.  .  . 

1,553 

458 

817 

Saline  

1,567 

231 

582 

Scott  

1.369 

514 

392 

629 

919 

1,057 

Sebastian . .  . 

3.719 

1.366 

190 

1,265 

244 

533 

Sharp  

972 

251 

1,238 

St.  Francis.  . 

969 

395 

645 

682 

298 

545 

Union  

1.691 

273 

762 

Van  Buren.  . 

.  1,272 

743 

285 

Washington . 

.  2.922 

1.625 

476 

White  

-  2,823 

673 

923 

935 

438 

571 

?  099 

781 

365 

298 

Total  ... 

112,282 

47,135 

353 

Pres  (1920),  Soc,  5,074. 

VOTE  FOR  U.  S.  SENATOR.  1920. 
T.  H.  Caraway  (Dem).  126,477. 
C.  F.  Cole  (Rep.),  65,381. 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1920. 
T.  C.  McRae  (Dem.),  123,604. 
Wallace  Townsend  (Rep.),  46,339. 
Sam  Busier  (Soc),  4,543. 
J.  H.  Blount  (Negro),  15,627. 

VOTE  ON  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS,  1920. 

No.  13  (Initiative  and  Referendum),  for,  84,481; 
against,  42,913. 

No.  14  (Equal  Suffrage),  for,  85,550;  against,  48,926- 

No.  15  (Increase  Supreme  Court),  for,  63,509; 
against,  62,281. 

All  the  amendments  were  lost,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  requires  that 
an  amendment  to  that  instrument  must  have  a 
majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  election.  The 
total  vote  for  Governor  in  1920  was  190,113,  a  ma- 
jority of  which  is  95,057. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  ARKANSAS. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  37,927;  Rep..  41,073. 
1374  (Cong.),  Dem.,  40,938;  Rep.,  22,787. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  58,083;  Rep.,  38,669;  Gr.,  289. 
1878  (Cong.),  Dem.,  32,652;  Gr.,  18,967. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  60,865;  Rep.,  42,549;  Gr..  4,079. 
1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  87,675;  Rep.,  49.352;  Gr..  10.142. 
1884  (Pres.).  Dem.,  72,927,  Rep.,  50,805;  Gr..  1.847. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  90,650;  Rep.,  54,070;  Wheel.,  19,169 
1888  (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,229;  U.  L.,  84.223. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  85,962;  Rep.,  58,752;  U.  L.,  10.613; 
Proh.,  641. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  ARKANSAS^Con^fwwed. 

1889  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  52,925;  Rep.,  41,615. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  106.267;  U.  L.,  85,181. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  87,834;  Rep.,  46,884;  Pop.,  11.831; 
Proh.,  113. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  74,809;  Rep.,  26,055;  Pop.,  24,541; 
Proh.,  1,551. 

1896  (Gov.),  Dem.,  91,114;  Rep.,  35,836;  Pop.,  13,990. 
Proh.,  851. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  110,103;  Rep.,  37,512;  Proh.,  839; 
,Nat.,  893. 

1900  (Gov.).  Dem.,  88,637;  Rep.,  44,701;  Pop.,  3,641. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  81,142;  Rep.,  44,800;  Pop.,  972;  Proh., 

584;  Un.  R.,  341. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  77,354;  Rep.,  29,251;  Pop.,  8,345; 

Proh.,  4,791. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  91,991;  Rep.,  53,898;  Proh.,  2,527; 
Soc,  1,364. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  64.434;  Rep.,  46,860;  Soc,  1,816: 

Proh.,  993;  Pop.,  2,318. 
1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  102,749;  Rep.,  40,965;  Soc,  2,169; 

Proh.,  3,274. 

1908  '(Pres.),  Dem,,  87.015;  Rep.,  56,760;  Soc,  5,750; 

Proh.,  1.121;  Pop..  1.026;  Ind..  313. 
I9IO  (Gov.),  Dem.,  111,478;  Rep.  45,409;  Soc,  6,787. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  101,646;  Rep.,  39,570;  Soc,  9,196. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  109,826;  Rep.,  46,440;  Soc,  13,384. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  68,838;  Rep.,  24,297;  Prog.,  21,673. 

Proh.,  898;  Soc,  8,153. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  94,096;  Rep.,  30,987;  Soc,  10,434. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  33,449;  Rep.,  11,222. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  112,282;  Rep.,  47,135;  Soc,  6,998; 

Proh.,  2,015. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  122,041;  Rep.,  43.963;  Soc,  9.730. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem..  110.293;  Rep.,  48,922. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  68,192;  Soc,  4,7922. 
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Election  Returns  by  States. 


CALIFORt^tA. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


^S'^icpx,  Debs. 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras.. . . . 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa. . 
Del  Norte .... 
El  Dorado .... 

Fresno .  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Imperial  

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings  

T^ake  

l^assen  

JjOS  Angeles  .  . 
Madera  


Dem' 

Rep. 


73,177 
64 
1,350 
5,409 
1,480 
1,645 
9,041 
596 
1,636 

14,621 
1,916 
6,528 
4,699 
1,195 
7,079 
2,806 
993 
1.582 
178,117 
1,779 


2,262 
641 
907 

3,483 
279 
726 

9,613 
902 

1,778 

2,022 
682 

6,095 

1,604 
571 
643 
55,661 

1,145 


Debs, 
Soc. 


9,266 


63 
339 
111 

72 
1,410 

49 
115 
1,426 

89 
763 
374 
180 


97 
14,674 
181 


Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

C/OX, 

Dem . 

Debs, 
Soc. 

5,375 

1,688 

632 

4g4 

320 

53 

4,443 

1,789 

Merced.  

3,457 

1,537 

331 

992 

555 

36 

170 

56 

22 

Monterey  

4,817 

1.771 

263 

4,448 

1,444 

274 

2,055 

747 

279 

12,797 

3,502 

632 

Placer.  . 

2,894 

1,559 

288 

999 

403 

114 

9,124 

2,798 

690 

Sacramento .... 

15,634 

7,150 

944 

1,965 

900 

74 

San  Bemadino. . 

12,518 

5,620 

890 

San  Diego  

19,826 

8,478 

1,812 

San  Francisco . . 

96,105 

32,637 

17,049 

San  Joaquin. .. . 

12,003 

6,487 

695 

San  Luis  Obispo 

4,123 

1,606 

643 

Counties. 


San  Mateo. . . . . 
Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Clara. . . . 
Santa  Cruz  ,  . . , 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Sisiciyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus.  . .  . . . 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


7,205 
6,970 

19,565 
5,286 
2,108 
506 
2,909 
7,102 

10,377 
7,038 
1,862 
2,462 
622 

9,1;  ■ 

1,285 
5,231 
3,375 
2,012 


Totals   624,992 


1.958 
2,586 
6,485 
1,957 
1,028 

158 
1,502 
2,954 
4,070 
3,055 

636 
1,079 

285 
4,837 

659 
1,305 
1.787 


M91 


956 
496 
1,667- 
412 
205 

24 
337 
743 
680 
582 

69 
231 

75 
527 
157 
181 
133 


4,076 


Pres.  (1920),  Watkins,  Proh.,  25.085. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Shortridge,  Rep.,  447,835;  Phelan,  Dem.,  371,580;  Edwards,  Proh.,  57,768;  Beals,  Soc,  36,545. 

The  Alien  Land  Law,  excluding  Japanese  from  owning  or  leasing  land  or  stock  in  land  corporations 
was  carried,  Nov.,  1920,  by  popular  vote.  The  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  was  defeated;  also  the 
acts  proiiibiting  vivisection  or  compulsory  vaccination. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Wil- 

Hu- 

Ben- 

Counties. 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

43.748 

51,417 

5  439 

23 

60 

1,766 

1.209 

136 

Butte  

4,888 

3.956 

445 

Calaveras  

1.524 

1,175 

136 

1,998 

1.011 

138 

Contra  Costa . . . 

6.092 

5,731 

912 

471 

499 

141 

1.755 

1,068 

186 

14,241 

11,707 

1,675 

1.797 

1,342 

109 

4.103 

5.786 

1,070 

3.273 

2,694 

368 

966 

846 

153 

9,566 

5,611 

567 

Kings  

2.905 

2.221 

259 

Lake  

1,164 

791 

182 

Lassen  

1,323 

877 

146 

Los  Angeles .... 

114.070 

135,554 

8,097 

Madera ....... 

1,880 

1,323 

187 

Wil-  Hu-  Ben- 
son, ghes,  son, 
Dem.  Rep.  Soc. 


Marin  

Mariposa. .  .  . 
Mendocino.  . 

Merced  

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside.  . .  . 
Sacramento . . 
San  Benito. . . 
San  Berhandino 
San  Diego .  .  . 
San  Francisco 
San  Joaquin . . 
San  Luis  Obispo 


3,789 
802 
3,371 
2,637 
1,222 
158 
3,878 
3,088 
2,548 
6,474 
3,375 
1,0?5 
4.561 
14,538 
1.688 
9,398 
16,815 
78,225 
11,454 
3.539 


4,328 
451 
3,494 
?,132 
768 
137 
3,599 
3,914 
1,586 
10,609 
J. 954 
663 
7,152 
10,696 
1,440 
11,932 
16,978 
63,093 
7,861 
2,854 


425 
93 
456 
293 
84 
27 
371 
308 
286 
618: 
322 
106 
785 
853 
94 
809 
1,627 
6,358 
801 
565 


Counties. 


San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Clara. . . 
Santa  Cruz . . . , 

Shasta  

Sierra  , 

Siskiyou  

Solano.  .  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus.  .  .  .  , 

Sutter  , 

Tehama  , 

Trinity  

Tulare   .  , 

Tuolumne.  .  .  . 

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba.  


Total . 


Wil- 

Hu- 

Ben- 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 
Soc. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

4,485 

5.207 

554 

5.198 

4.453 

479 

14.185 

16,592 

1.023 
386 

4.511 

4.228 

2.828 

2,008 

360 

452 

594 

56 

3.447 

2,059 

432 

5,678 

3,536 

330 

8,377 

9.733 

^  937 

5.490 

4,401 

*^  743 

1.543 

1^1 

81 

2,534 

1,739 

345 

661 

124 

104 

7,299 

6.845 

913 

1,584 

1,057 

242 

2,835 

3,980 

266 

2,922 

2,334 

170 

1,980 

1.530 

102 

466.289 

482.516 

43,263 

Women  voted  in  California  in  1916. 

Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  27,713. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1916),  Johnson,  Rep.,  *574,667;  Patton, 
Dem.,  277,852. 

Stephens,  for  Gov.,  1918,  also  got  Progressive  and 
Prohibition  votes;  Roser,  Soc,  for  Gov., 1918,  got  29,003 
votes,  and  Rolph.  Jr.,  Ind.,  got  20,605. 

♦And  Progressive. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  40,718;  Rep.,  64,044;  Lib.  Rep..  81; 
Dem.  (O'C),  1,068. 

1875  (Gov.V.  Dem.,  61,509;  Rep.,  31,322;  Ind.,  29,752. 

1876  (Prea.),  Dem..  76,464;  Rep.,  79.264;  Gr..  47.  • 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  47,647;  Rep.,  67,965;  Work.,  44,482. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,472;  Rep.,  80,370;  Gr..  3,404. 
1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  .90,694;  Rep.,  67,175;  Gr.,  1,020; 

Proh.,  5,772. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  89,288;  Rep.,  102,416;  Gr.,  2,017; 
Proh.,  2  920. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  84,970;  Rep.,  84.318;  Amer.,  7,347; 

Proh.,  6,433;  Ind.,  12,227. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  117,729;  Rep.,  124,816;  Amer.,  1,591; 

Proh.,  5,761. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  117,184;  Rep.,  125,129;  Amer.,  10,073. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  118,293;  Rep.,  118,149;  Pop.,  25,352; 
Proh.,  8,129. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  111.942;  Rep.,  110,738;  Pop.,  51.304; 
Proh.,  10.561. 

1894  (Sec).  Dem..  86,443;  Rep..  126,541;  Pop.,  49,734; 
Proh.,  8,262;  Ind.,  2.405. 


1896  (Pres.).  Dem.,  121,629;  Pop..  21.744;  Rep.,  146.170; 
N.  D.,  2,006;  Proh.,  2,573;  Soc  L.,  1,611;  Gold  D., 
1  730 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  129,261;  Rep.,  148,354;  Soc.  L.,  5,143; 
Proh.,  4.297. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  124,98«;  Rep.,  164,755;  Soc.  D., 

7,554;  Proh.,  5,024. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem..  143.7S2;  Rep.,  145.332;  Soc.  D., 

9,582;  Proh.,  4,636. 
1904   (Pres.),  Dem.,  89,404;  Reo..  205,226;  Soc.  D., 

29,535;  Proh.,  7,380. 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  117,590;  Rep..  12,589;  Soc  D., 

16,030;  Proh.,  8,141;  Ind.  L.,  45.008. 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem.,  127,492;  Rep.,  214,398;  Soc.  D., 

28,659;  Proh.,  11,740;  Ind.,  4,278. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  154,835;  Rep..  177.191;  Soc,  47,819; 

Proh.,  5,807. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  283.436;  Rep.,  3,914;  Prog.,  283.610; 

Soc,  79,201;  Proh.,  23,366. 
1914    (Gov.).   Dem..   116,121:   Rep..   271,990;  Prog.. 

460,495;  Soc,  50,806;  Proh.,  27.342. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  466,289;  Rep..  462.516;  Soc,  43,261: 

Proh.,  27.713. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  277.852;  Rep.  and  Prog  . 

574.667;  Soc.  49.341;  Proh.,  38.797. 
1918   (Gov.).  Rep..  Prog,  and  Proh.,  387.547;  Ind., 

251,189;  Soc,  29,003. 
1918    (Lt.  Gov.),  Dem.,  259.415;  Rep.  and  Proh.. 

355.247;  Soc,  42,161. 
1918  (Sec.  St.).  Rep.  and  Dem.,  478.989;  Proh..  139,475. 


Election  Returns  by  States. 
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COLORADO. 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep>. 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Wat- 
kina, 
Proh. 

Chris- 
fnsen 
F.-L. 

Debs, 
Soc/ 

2,538 

1,617 

35 

42 

137 

1,090 

953 

9 

15 

,30 

2,805 

1,697 

34 

73 

106 

704 

390 

13 

6 

14 

1,594 

107 

40 

24 

181 

1,528 
6,483 

905 

36 

31 

32 

4,226 

125 

86 

298 

1,527 
820 

1,244 
359 

17 

16 

70 

22 

19 

67 

771 

517 

6 

7 

15 

1,587 

892 

12 

14 

9 

780 

787 

13 

14 

19 

1,345 

769 

32 

7 

35 

540 

290 

6 

11 

21 

2,557 

1,725 

48 

37 

168 

42,742 

21,551 

478 

946 

2,098 

192 

154 

4 

10 

45 

958 

561 

11 

5 

16 

854 

667 

10 

13 

30 

1,639 

687 

38 

49 

83 

9,426 

5,112 

182 

122 

284 

2,952 

2,259 

84 

49 

170 

1,914 

1,472 

12 

30 

81 

420 

194 

7 

9 

660 

562 

3 

18 

15 

1,064 

1,024 

8 

12 

126 

146 

64 

8 

3 

25 

2,590 
388 

2  298 
120 

32 
8 

36 
4 

47 
1 

3,632 

1,983 
515 

39 

79 

187 

839 

22 

5 

38 

1,857 

803 

35 

39 

119 

1,295 

950 

10 

33 

89 

1,687 

1,458 

31 

38 

134 

5,633 

2,709 

114 

56 

169 

4,757 

4,217 

68 

48 

214 

1,828 

983 

24 

34 

79 

3,150 

1,916 

61 

61 

81 

3,642 

3,154 

111 

99 

305 

184 

147 

1 

5 

35 

1,287 

597 

17 

26 

52 

946 

755 

25 

23 

83 

2,197 

1,500 

63 

40 

198 

2,920 

1,121 

66 

38 

99 

2,733 

2,700 

147 

36 

113 

706 

443 

7 

24 

27 

504 

328 

4 

5 

17 

1,175 

468 

18 

27 

53 

474 

407 

6 

24 

43 

2,659 

1,247 

56 

39 

90 

9,687 

7,921 

83 

109 

432 

777 

456 

12 

6 

11 

1,696 

996 

34 

14 

29 

1,878 

1,244 

17 

33 

106 

1,179 

733 

15 

5 

51 

332 

291 

3 

8 

22 

925 

685 

20 

12 

62 

834 

385 

36 

22 

31 

^  400 

389 

3 

4 

16 

1,502 

1,047 

12 

17 

87 

2,099 

1,066 
5,226 

-  30 

35 

95 

10,347 

263 

136 

246 

2,673 

1,278 

40 

187 

173,2481104,936 

2,807l 

3,0161 

8,046 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Adams  

Alamosa  

Arapahoe . . . . 
Archuleta . . . 

Baca  

Bent  

Boulder  

Chaffee  

Cheyenne . . . 
Clear  Creek . 

Conejos  

Costilla  

Crowley . . . . , 

Custer  

Delta  

Denver  

Dolores  

Douglas  

Eagle  

Elbert  

EI  Paso  

Fremont . . . , 

Garfield  

Gilpin-.  

Grand  

Gunnison  

Hinsdale  

Huerfano . . .  . 

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Kiowa  

Kit  Carson . . 

Lake  

La  Plata  

Larimer  

Las  Animas . 

Lincoln  

Logan  

Mesa  

Mineral  

Moffat  

Montezuma . 
Montrose . . . . 

Morgan  

Otero  

Ouraj'^  

Park  

Phillips  

Pitkin  

Prowers  

Pueblo  

Rio  Blanco. . 
Rio  Grande . , 

Routt  

Saguache . . . . 

fan  Juan . . . . 
an  Miguel . . 

Sedgwick  

Summit  

Teller   . 

Washington . . 

Weld  

Yuma  


Wil- 

Hu- 

Ben- 

Han- 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

Prog . 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

l,lo5 

488 

125 

21 

1,308 

64 

4 

2 

^'17Q 

129 

12 

^0 

3 

0 

1  90  1 

00c 
0.1C 

6 

833 

55 

OA 

oO 

3 

7,419 

3,986 

482 

163 

21 

2,546 

864 

78 

21 

4 

558 

10 

1  900 

\ 

0 

1721 

090 
^7Q 

6 

0 

11 

1028 

it 

^539 

847 

90 

403 

35 

0 

2  8l7 

1  612 

282 

61 

43*029 

23*185 

409 

bo 

89n 

10 
lo 

1  ViR 

QQ7 

36 

7 

1  230 

90 

19 

8*381 

7  1^0 

9  9^7 

^fiO 

9i 

0^ 

* 

2*479 

1*139 

161 

00 

*763 

*407 

15 

624 

378 

iH 

1  618 

90 

2  632 

9  n97 

oc 

60 

01 
ol 

331 

3  368 

9  (U(\ 

I^Q 
1^1 

21 

'936 

799 

1  030 
*993 

147 

Qn 

2*672 

38 

iQn 

2*590 

91 
nJ 

9*700 

417 

94 

43 

i 

1  709 

1  190 

119 

32 

9  C7Q 

111 

23 

2,223 

544 

231 

135 

8 

2 

1  I^a 

512 

31 

4 

9  ^71 

425 

76 

9 

1,315 

252 

40 

1,541 

111 

29 

4 

3,963 

2,678 

167 

104 

12 

961 

399 

56 

3 

2 

674 

372 

28 

2 

3 

795 

532 

56 

9 

2 

915 

263 

100 

3 

2 

2,168 

1,683 

244 

61 

2 

10,710 

6,545 

731 

137 

18 

702 

468 

12 

4 

0 

1.756 

886 

47 

26 

2 

1,972 

849 

114 

16 

1 

1,254 

681 

46 

5 

4 

693 

214 

74 

7 

2 

1,325 

578 

71 

7 

3 

519 

529 

67 

8 

6 

717 

268 

28 

7 

3,515 

1,693 

231 

17 

5 

1,748 

989 

129 

29 

3 

8,600 

5.395 

324 

208 

6 

2,466 

1,436 

224 

31 

4 

178,816 

102,308 

10,049 

2,793 

409 

Pres.  (1920)  vote  by  Counties  is  the  average;  State 
totals  are  the  highest  for  any  one  elector. 
inQ^?y- Shoup,  Rep.,  174,456;  Collins,  Dem., 
108,694;  Collins,  Farm. -Lab.,  and  Soc,  9,784 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Nicholson,  Rep.,  156,577;  Scott, 


Dem.,  112,890;  Stevens,  Farm.-Lab.,  9,041;  Thomas, 
Ind.,  8,665. 

Women  voted  in  Colorado  in  1916,  for  President. 
Gov.  (1918)  Shoup,  Rep.,  112,693;  Tynan,  Dem., 
102,397;  Geffs,  Soc,  5,249. 


1876  (Gov.) 
1878  (Gov.) 
1880  (Pres.) 
1882  (Gov.) 
1884  (Pres.) 

Proh.  J61. 
1884  (Gov.) 
1886  (Cong.) 
1886  (Gov.) 
1888  (Pres.) 
.  U.  Lab.  1 


PAST  VOTE  OF  COLORADO. 
Dem.  13.316;  Rep.  14,154. 
Dem.  11.573;  Rep.  14,396;  Gr.  2.755. 
Dem.  24,647;  Rep.  27.450;  Gr.  1,435. 
Dem.  29,897;  Rep.  27,552. 
Dem.    27,723;  Rep.    36,290;  Gr.  1,958 


Dem.  27,420;  Reo.  30.471. 
Dem.  26.929;  R?p.  27.732;  Proh.  3,597. 
Dem. ,28,129;  Rep.  26.533;  Proh.  2,710. 
Dem,  37,567;  Rep.  50,774;  Proh.  2,191; 


1890  (Cong.),  Dem.,  34,736;  Rep.,  43,118;  U.  Lab., 
5,207;  Proh.,  1,054. 

1891  (Ch.  J.),  Dem.,  30,361;  Rep.,  40,417;  Proh.,  6,384. 

1892  (Pres.)  Rep.  38,620;  Proh.  1,638;  Fus.  53.585. 
1894    (Sup.  Ct.)    Dem.    9,634;  Rep.    90,845;  Pop.; 

76,487. 

1896  (Pres.)  Dem.  158,674;  Rep.  26,271;  Proh.  1,717; 
Pop.  2.389;  Nat.  3«6;  Soc.  L.  159. 

1897  (Sup.  Ct.)   Fus.  68.888;  Rep.  64,947. 

1898  (Gov.)   Fus    92,274;  Rep.  50,880. 

1900  (Gov.)  Fus.,  121,995:  Rep.,  93,245;  Proh.,  3  786. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

VOTE  FOR  PRES.,  SEN..  GOV.,  1920. 


President, 
192a. 

U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1920. 

Governor, 
1920, 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Bran- 
d'gee. 
Rep. 

Lon- 

ergan, 

Dem. 

Lake, 
Rep. 

Tyler, 
Dem. 

Hartford .  ,  . 
New  Haven. 
New  London 

Fairfield  

Windham.. . 
Litchfield . . . 
Middlesex .  . 
Tolland  

Total  

54,046 
65,938 
17,422 
55,251 
8.594 
14,405 
8,447 
5,135 

30,287 
37,^7 
9,209 
24,761 
5,071 
6,938 
4,170 
2,308 

49,676 
63,565 
16,759 
51,493 
8.373 
13,817 
8,169 
4,94^ 

34,153 
40,141 
9,758 
28,146 
5,293 
7,395 
4,428 
2,510 

55,098 
66,020 
17.464 
55,625 
8,705 
14,473 
8,213 
5,194 

29,272 
38,022 
9,221 
24,614 
5,075 
6,883 
4,538 
2,287 

229,238 

120,721 

216,792 

131,824 

230,792 

119,912 

Pres.  (1920),  Debs,  Soc,  10,335:  Watkins,  Proh,, 
1,771;  Cox,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,491;  Christensen,  Farm.-Lab., 
1.947. 

Gov.  (1920),  Peach,  Soc,  10,154;  Pryor,  Soc.  Lab., 
1,517;  Krone,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,896. 


President 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Spel- 

Hol- 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

ly. 

lacy. 

comb. 

Dem, 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hartford. . .  . 

24.398 

23,265 

1,247 

685 

19,183 

18,910 

New  Haven . 

30,416 

30,175 

2,099 

382 

24,250 

24,209 

New  London 

8,322 

8.283 

252 

177 

6,416 

6.642 

Fairfield  

20,873 

25,962 

1,064 

255 

15,484 

18,996 

Windham.  .  . 

3,797 

4,259 

69 

82 

2,883 

3,692 

Litchfield .  .  . 

6,183 

7,288 

163 

98 

4,305 

6,356 

Middlesex..  . 

3.765 

4,524 

102 

65 

2,629 

3,835 

Tolland  

2,032 

2,758 

183 

45 

1,623 

2,251 

Total  

99,786 

106.514 

5,179 

1,789 

76,773 

84,891 

Pres.  (1916),  Reimer.  Soc.  Lab.,  606. 

Governor  (1918),  Plunk ett,  Soc,  4,001;  Lackey, 
Proh.,  1,014;  Klawansky,  Soc.  Labor,  560;  Parsons, 
Nat.,  121. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 
1872  (Pres.).  Dem.,  45,866;  Rep.,  50,626;  Lib.  Rep.,  14; 

Dem.  (O'C.).204. 
1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  46,755;  Rep.,  39,973;  Proh.,  4,942. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,  61,934;  Rep.,  59,084;  Gr.,  774; 

Proh.,  378. 

1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  46,385;  Rep..  48,867;  Gr.,  8,314; 
Proh.,  1,079. 

1880   (Pres.).  Dem..  61,415;  Rep.,  67,071;  Gr.,  868; 
Proh.,  409. 

1882   (Gov.),  Dem.,  59,014;  Rep.,  54,853;  Gr.,  697; 
Proh.,  1,034. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  67,167;  Rep.,  65,893;  Gr.,  1,684; 
Proh.,  2,489. 

1884  (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,910;  Rep.,  66,274;  Gr.,  1,379; 


PRESIDENT,  1920. 


New 
Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Total 

24,252 

7,211 

8,434 

39,897 

Republican  

36,600 

6,511 

9.74r 

52,858 

Pres.  (1920),  Debs.  Soc,  1,002;  Watkins,  Proh., 
998;  Ind.,  94. 

PRESIDENT,  1916. 


New 
Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Total 

14,894 

4,210 

5,649 

24,753 

16,166 

3.813 

6,032 

26,011 

436 

66 

64 

566 

480 

480 

Gov.  (1920),  Denney,  Rep.,  51,895;  Lynch,  Dem., 
41,638. 

Gov.  (1916),  Townsend,  Rep.-Proh,,  26,648;  Hughes, 
Dem.,  24,053;  Houck,  Soc,  490. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Conner,  Soc,  420.  State  Treas, 
(1918),  Soper,  Dem.,  19,243;  Fisher,  Rep.,  21,607; 
Dayton,  Soc,  421. 


FLORIDA. 


President, 

1920. 

President 

1916. 

Counties. 

Cox 
Dem . 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 

son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 

Soc 

Alachua .... 



3,318 

1,118 

112 

2,030 

■  440 

31 

Baker.  

339 

115 

22 

■  439 

52 

14 

B&y.  

818 

551 

71 

725 

279 

85 

Bradford  

1,269 

248 

8 

1,302 

153 

21 

Brevard .... 

894 

659 

-548 

599 

174 

42 

Broward.  . .  . 

420 

442 

107 

382 

158 

92 

Calhoun .... 

898 

99 

70 

539 

209 

73 

Citrus  

651 

94 

25 

601 

46 

16 

Clay  

558 

486 

38 

380 

79 

31 

Columbia . .  . 

1,248 

162 

68 

861 

226 

29 

Dade  

4,381 

3,077 

285 

1,654 

629 

209 

De  Soto .... 

2,496 

1,077 

197 

1,755 

385 

164 

Duval  

13,390 

6,628 

450 

5,456 

1,339 

397 

Escambia.  .  . 

3,485 

1,127 

205 

2,183 

416 

96 

Flagler  

210 

74 

73 

Franklin.  .  ,  . 

587 

276 

25 

312 

81 

24 

Gadsden.  . . . 

1,922 

38 

18 

875 

57 

16 

Hamilton .  .  . 

706 

151 

15 

675 

113 

15 

Hernando. .  . 

624 

132 

29 

446 

38 

18 

Hillsborough 

7,870 

3,772 

968 

4,627 

691 

449 

Holmes  

869 

537 

42 

763 

427 

169 

2,421 

508 

67 

1,975 

410 

31 

Jefferson. .  . , 

754 

239 

19 

646 

104 

5 

La  Fayette. . 

629 

64 

10 

849 

45 

14 

1,720 

734 

53 

886 

330 

42 

Lee  

1,721 

736 

53 

751 

167 

83 

1,460 

452 

58 

875 

191 

16 

Levy  

882 

377 

12 

712 

216 

27 

423 

20 

18 

289 

57 

9 

Madison.  . . . 

921 

30 

14 

721 

22 

6 

Manatee. .  . . 

1,793 

884 

70 

1.033 

289 

93 

Marion  

2,497 

132 

82 

1,567 

462 

119 

979 

510 

152 

730 

345 

248 

965 

281 

29 

420 

94 

24 

Okaloosa  .  .  . 

569 

411 

20 

603 

303 

34 

Okeechobee . 

237 

58 

,  28 

2,099 

1,447 

123 

1,261 

415 

23 

Osceola  

754 

1  035 

41 

511 

453 

55 

Palm  Beach. 

1,543 

1,898 

308 

725 

312 

147 

53 

779 

223 

73 

Pinellas  

3^604 

2,529 

202 

1.503 

555 

136 

3,918 

1,782 

177 

2.574 

575 

184 

Putnam  

1,557 

1,181 

89 

879 

416 

68 

St.  John's. .  . 

1,810 

1,221 

94 

U33 

326 

106 

St.  Lucie  

1,167 

707 

64 

703 

134 

91 

Santa  Rosa.. 

813 

333 

2 

896 

111 

21 

Seminole. . .  . 

1,451 

767 

73 

-  706 

155 

75 

926 

219 

8 

599 

70 

14 

Suwanee.  .  .  . 

1,493 

382 

11 

1,209 

56 

124 

Taylor  

568 

128 

96 

547 

51 

13 

Volusia  

530 

119 

3 

1,541 

886 

121 

Wakulla  

2,767 

2,175 

126 

387 

121 

14 

Walton  

1,322 

619 

36 

753 

549 

57 

Washington . 

750 

307 

91 

626 

159 

108 

Total  

90,515 

44,853 

5.189 

55,948 

14,594 

7.8^/ 

Pres.  (1920),  Proh.,  6,266.  Pres.  (1918),  Proh.,  4,855. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Dem.,  98,957;  Rep.,  37,065;  Soc, 


PAST  VOTE  OF  FLORIDA. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  15,428;  Rep.,  17,765. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  24,440;  Rep.,  24,350. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  27,964;  Rep.,  23.65 L 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  31.769;  Rep..  28,0'31:  Proh..  72. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  39.561;  Rep..  26.657;  Proh.,  423. 
1890  (Comp.),  Dem.,  29,176;  Rep.,  4.637. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  30,143;  Pop  ,  4,843;  Proh.,  475. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  30,683;  Pop.,  2,053;  Rep.,  11,288; 

N.  D.,  6.54;  Proh.,  1,778. 
1898  (Treas.),  Dem.,  20,788;  Rep.,  3.999. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  29,251;  Rep.,  6,238;  Pop.,  631. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  28,007;  Rep.,  7,314;  Pop.,  1,070; 

Proh,,  1,039;  Soc,  601. 
1902  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  16.428 — no  opposition. 
1904  (Gov.).  Dem.,  28,971;  Rep..  6,357;  Pop.,  1,270. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  27,046;  Rep.,  8,314;  Pop.,  1,605; 

Soc,  1,742. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,036;  Rep..  6,453;  Soc,  3,427. 
1908   (Pres!),  Dem.,  31,104;  Rep.,  9,923;  Soc,  3,747; 

Proh.,  1,356;  Ind.,  553. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  36.417;  Rep.,  4,279;  Prog.,  4,535; 

Soc,  4,806;  Proh.,  1,854. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem.,  38377;  Rep.,  2,646;  Prog.,  2.314; 

Soc,  3,467;  Proh.,  1,061. 
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GEORGIA-VOTE  FOR   PRESIDENT,  1920. 


COUNTIES. 

Cox. 
Dem . 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Mcintosh .  . 

119 

39 

2.030 

458 

Jetf  Davis . . 

260 

303 

Cook .  .  

260 

303 

Gwinnett . . . 

1,645 

1,140 

387 

39 

Spalding .  . . 

830 

181 

Fulton  

6,635 

3,336 

Mitchell .... 

930 

144 

Meriwether. 

1,059 

186 

De Kalb...  . 

1,847 

803 

Pike  

1,277 

280 

Campbell. . . 

263 

107 

Haralson . .  . 

438 

1,108 

461 

14 

Marion .... 

236 

180 

294 

77 

Jasper  

429 

42 

Randolph.  . 

534 

51 

Stephens. . . 

415 

252 

Qatoosa  

55 

33 

565 

83 

491 

211 

341 

108 

Calhoun...  . 

449 

5 

Oglethorpe.. 

844 

42 

Whitfield . . . 

762 

1,073 

Wheeler  

350 

101 

Bulloch  

1,098 

248 

Quitman , . . 

135 

4 

Baldwin .... 

554 

92 

Montg'ery. . 

169 

148 

Appling .... 

313 

196 

422 

132 

Berrien .... 

623 

58 

1,632 

1,227 

Upson . 

957 

170 

Schley , 

235 

53 

Wilkinson.  . 

256 

37 

Macon .... 
Fannin ... 
Pickens ... 

Coffee.  

Tift  

Turner.  

Glascock . . 
Harris.,  .  .  .  , 
Fayette .  . . , 

Polk  

Franklin .  . , 
Muscogee.. 

Early  

WasQ'ton . . 

Elbert  

Rockdale. ., 
Clayton . . . . 
Columbia. . . 

Twiggs  

Bleckley .  .  . 
Chatham . . 
Jenkins .  . . . 

Greene  

Colquitt . . . . 

!  Pierce  

Taliaferro. , 

Bacon  

Terrell  

Miller  

Chhoochee. 
Talbott . . . . 
Douglas  . .  . 
Emanuel . . . 
McDuffle. .. 

Lee  

Pulaski .  .  .  . 
Crawford.. . 
Coweta  . .  .  . 
Monroe.  .  .  . 


Cox. 
Dem . 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Counties. 

Cox 
lipm* 

■ 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep . 

483 

68 

Baker  

141 

80 

549 

1,083 
830 

731 

412 

437 

R  ichmond . . 

2,656 

511 

426 

230 

494 

114 

576 

151 

Lumpkin . . . 

155 

205 

393 

182 

Liberty .... 

303 

175 

232 

83 

Putnam .:. . 

420 

5 

398 

9 

Effingham.  . 

726 

118 

231 

80 

Brooks  .... 

.597 

76 

658 

1,004 

Jefferson .  .  . 

837 

82 

889 

447 

Charlton .  . . 

157 

28 

1,372 

101 

Houston .  .  . 

723 

39 

381 

34 

Jackson .... 

1.069 

334 

1,134 

118 

Paulding .  .  . 

:^o 

954 

1,247 

187 

White  

209 

264 

488 

201 

Chattooga.  . 

887 

514 

475 

34 

Ben  Hill .... 

543 

232 

476 

Butts  

502 

141 

273 

44 

Screven .... 

639 

260 

262 

Murray.  .  .  . 

728 

851 

4,243 

995 

887 

232 

331 

49 

Madison .  .  . 

693 

281 

681 

178 

Decatur .... 

982 

300 

768 

523 

Stewart. .  .  . 

344 

31 

407 

122 

407 

25 

330 

12 

Camden  

14 

307 

219 

Johnson .... 

306 

74 

500 

48 

1,076 

296 

155 

30 

Clay  

230 

63 

87 

5 

694 

323 

379 

43 

Cherokee . . . 

544 

1.138 

427 

475 

Dawson .... 

254 

354 

1,444 

190 

Toombs .... 

397 

246 

382 

109 

Bartow .... 

•  9*^2 

754 

251 

19 

Webster .... 

185 

24 

338 

57 

Gordon .... 

713 

929 

2^ 

65 

Dooly  

544 

39 

1,094 

169 

Wilcox  

481 

106 

837 

83 

Bryan  

175 

21 

COUNTIES. 


Cox. 
Dem. 


Thomas .... 
Laurens .... 

Tattnall  

Walker  

Atkinson . .  . 

Towns  

Candler .... 
Henry ..... 
Habersham. 
Lowndes.  . . 

I  Forsyth  

Banks  

Worth  

Cobb  

Telfair  

Morgan  .... 

Rabun  

Lincoln .... 

Irwin.  

Clarke  

Dodge  

Dougherty.. 

Floyd  

Gilmer  

Hall  

Hancock .  .  . 

Jones  

Milton  

Newton .... 

Troup  

Union  

Ware  

Warren .... 
Walton .... 

AVilkes  

Evans  

Echols,  no  e 


Total . 


1,1.30 

1,167 
447 

1,347 
453 
2aE 
673 
608 
503 

1,308 
813 
479 
626 

1,208 

1,069 
450 
312 
509 
525 

1,419 
627 
621 

1,923 
546 

1,475 
498 
87 
278 
753 

1,451 
469 
901 
402 

1,189 
876 
432 
lectio 


107,162  41,089 


Pres.  (1920),  Debs.,  Soc,  465.    Women  could  not  vote  in  1920,  not  having  registered. 

GEORGIA— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Wil-  Hu 
COUNTIES,    son,  „ 

Dem.  Rep. 


Appling  

Bacon  

Baker  

Baldwin . . . . 

Banks  

Barrow .... 
Bartow .... 
Ben  Hill .  .  . 
Berrien .... 

Bibb  

Bleckley.  .  . 

Brooks  

Bryan  

Bulloch  

Burke  

Butts  

Calhoun. . . . 
Camden .... 
Campbell. . . 
Candler .... 

Carroll  

Catoosa .... 
Charlton .  . . 
Chatham . . . 
Chatt'h'ch'e 
Chattooga. . 
Cherokee . . . 

Clarke  

Clay  

Clayton .... 

Clinch  . 

Cobb  

Coftee  

Colquitt  

Columbia. . . 
Coweta .... 
Crawford. .  . 

Crisp  

Dade  


413 
287 
435 
579 
989 
712 

1,325 
627 

2,102 

2,018 
362 
969 
295 

1,410 
673 
595 
265 
251 
508 
442 

1,621 
624 
169 

3,797 
156 

1,006 
855 

1,036 
225 
517 
374 

1,750 

2,091 

1,305 
521 

1,179 
111 
577 
616 


Dawson . . . . 
Decatur . . . . 
De  Kalb .  .  . 

Dodge  

Dooly  

Dougherty. , 
Douglas . . . . 
Early .. . . . , 

Echols  

Effingham . . 

Elbert  

Emanuel . . . 

Evans  

Fannin  

Fayette. . . . 

Floyd  

Forsyth . . . . 
Franklin.  . . 

Fulton  

Gilmer  

Glascock . . . 

Glynn  

Gordon .  .  . . 

Grady  

Greene  

Gwinnett. .  . 
Habersham . 

Hall  

Hancock .  .  . 
Haralson . .  . 

Harris  

Hart  

Heard  

Henry  

Houston .  .  . 

Irwin  

Jackson . . . . 

Jasoer  

Jeff  Davis . . 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem, 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

440 

273 

Jefferson .  .  . 

588 

63 

1,147 

35 

Jenkins .... 

402 

7 

1,690 

12 

Johnson   

715 

20 

788 

64 

Jones  

398 

27 

737 

Laurens .... 

1,269 

64 

836 

37 

316 

3 

416 

61 

Liberty.  .  . . 

245 

26 

442 

4 

Lincoln .... 

333 

5 

173 

Lowndes .  .  . 

•  1,870 

60 

450 

8 

Lumpkin . . . 

455 

55 

1,756 

Macon ...... 

440 

21 

1,500 

288 

Madison .  .  . 

1,241 

19 

334 

34 

Marion .... 

•  330 

42 

720 

166 

McDuffie..  . 

466 

70 

494 

25 

Mcintosh .  . 

114 

20 

2,137 

50 

Meriwether. 

1,118 

36 

1,146 

166 

Miller  

464 

15 

1,540 

44 

462 

11 

8,945 

1,311 

Mitchell. . .  . 

921 

41 

742 

258 

Monroe .... 

721 

52 

126 

8 

Montgom'y. 

1,002 

21 

477 

45 

Morgan .... 

643 

59 

1,010 

190 

Murray .... 

1,162 

301 

675 

39 

Muscogee.  . 

1,833 

110 

676 

53 

Newton .... 

943 

102 

1,528 

222 
^  48 

Oconee .... 

497 

1,032 

Oglethorpe.. 

657 

18 

1,662 

141 

Paulding .  .  . 

670 

10 

562 

30 

Pickens .... 

497 

420 

837 

137 

489 

85 

550 

23 

Pike  

766 

65 

750 

22 

Polk  

1,172 

439 

11 

Pulaski .... 

383 

13 

868 

■  78 

Putnam .... 

462 

8 

805 

52 

Quitman .  .  . 

125 

2 

503 

31 

Rabun  

633 

87 

1,185 

71 

Randolph.  . 

645 

43 

537 

14 

Richmond . . 

2,708 

238 

299 

14 

Rockdale . . . 

490 

73 

Counties,  son^ 
Dem 


Schley.  .  . 
Screven.  . 
Spalding . 
Stephens . 
Stewart . . 
Sumter.  . 
Talbot , .  , 
Taliaferro 
Tattnall, . 
Taylor..  . 
Telfair . .  , 
Terrell , .  . 
Thomas . . 

Tift  

Toombs . . 
Towns . .  . 
Troup .  ,  . 
Turner . . . 
Twiggs . . . 
Union .... 
Upson .  .  ,  , 
Walker . . . 
Walton.  .  , 

Ware  

Warren .  .  . 
Washington 

Wayne  

W^ebster  

Wheeler  

White  

Whitfield . . . 

Wilcox  ' 

Wilkes  

Wilkinson .  . 
Worth  


Total . 


Wil-  Hu 

ghes, 


222 
625 
835 

.  500 
471 

1,065 
511 
255 
574 
405 
773 
677 

1,298 

1,034 
425 
358 

1,227 
400 
365 
532 
734 

i,r 

1,305 
1,066 
292 
954 
460 
248 
372 
639 
1,093 
590 
785 
371 
690 


Rep. 


127,763  11,294 


690 


Election  Returns  by  States* 


IDAHO. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  U.  S.  SENATOR  AND  GOVERNOR,  1920. 


President, 

U.S. 

Sen., 

Governor, 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Good- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Nu- 
gent, 
Dem. 

Davis 
Rep. 

Wal- 
ters, 
Dem . 

Ada  

8,414 

4,173 

7,015 

6,048 



7,283 



3,654 

Adams  

682 

390 

553 

557 

590 

374 

Bannock. . .  . 

4  879 

2  986 

4,578 

3,361 

4  756 

2  582 

Bear  Lake. . . 

l',831 

l'l38 

1,767 

1,183 

i;896 

1,'069 

Benewah .  .  . 

1,326 

794 

1,151 

1,060 

1,175 

636 

Bingham .  .  . 

3,293 

1,184 

2,822 

1,875 

2,730 

950 

1,169 

561 

943 

895 

957 

599 

582 

373 

459 

527 

519 

405 

2,217 

1,468 

1,799 

2,066 

1,816 

1,154 

Bonneville . . 

3,259 

1,419 

2,881 

2,088 

2,890 

1,036 

Boundary. .. 

885 

750 

773 

655 

736 

419 

Butte  

646 

316 

540 

470 

460 

243 

Camas  

400 

276 

256 

459 

257 

172 

Canyon .... 

5,633 

3,375 

4,339 

5,151 

3,913 

2,786 

Caribou .... 

541 

181 

511 

219 

561 

160 

Cassia  

2,690 

1,178 

2,382 

1,615 

2,300 

1,122 

Clark  

594 

184 

565 

245 

564 

168 

Clearwater. . 

947 

481 

839 

692 

946 

279 

Custer  

807 

394 

701 

553 

741 

440 

1,065 

867 

878 

1,150 

794 

963 

Franklin. .  .  . 

1,612 

899 

1,579 

961 

1,563 

837 

Fremont. . .  . 

1,994 

1,061 

1,601 

1,584 

1,567 

660 

Gem  

1.404 

832 

1,062 

1,276 

1,091 

510 

Gooding . . . . 

Idaho  

Jefferson. . .  . 

Jerome  

Kootenai .  ,  . 

Latah  

Lemhi  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Madison. .  .  . 
Minidoka.  .  . 
Nez  Perce. . . 

Oneida  

Owyhee .  .  .  . 
Payette .  .  .  . 

Power  

Shoshone. . . 

Teton  

Twin  Falls.  . 

Valley  

Washington. 

Totals. .  .  . 


.  Cox, 
R?p.  I^em 


1,878 
2,386 
1,794 
1,737 
3,518 
3,855 
1,289 
1,012 

755 
l,-882 
1.622 
2,761 
1,500 

970 
1,690 
1,155 
3,112 

906 
5,894 

492 
1,864 


Good-  Nu-  ir)  „j^t  Wal- 
mg,  gent.  ;-^tV  ters. 
Rep.  Dem.:  Dem. 


.  788 
1,127 
741 
^  784 
1,818 
1,567 
649 
712 
426: 
979' 
1,107 
1,548 
752 
514 
785 

m 

1,733 
.  409 
2  " 
322 
1,414 


U.  S.  Sen.  ,  Governor. 


.1,644: 

1,920^ 
1,685; 
1,374 
3,236 
3,416 
1,208 

888 

676 
1,718 
1,226 
2,505 
1,326 

725 
1,242 

855 
2,890 

84: 
4,722 

371 
1.524 


1,147 
1.68G 

943 
1,335 
2,388 
2,111 

797 

966 

546 
1,211 
1,585 
1,885 
1,005 

8'^ 
1,337 

868 
1,976 

49" 
4.536 

462 
1,676 


321   46.576i  75.985i  64.513   75,748!  38,309 


1,410 
1,933 
1,607 
1,235 
3,266. 
3,499 
1.205 

851 

593 
1,741 
1,136 
2,634 
1,252 

744 
1,190 

874 

2, 
839 

447 
1,569 


457 
1,148 

661 

473 
1,689 
1,357 

751 

m 

306 
742 
430 

1,375 
646 
381 
618 
256 

1,672 
352 

1,886 
350 

1,126 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Ada  

Adams  

Bannock  

Bear  Lake . .  . 
Benewah . . . . 
Bingham  . .  .  . 

Blaine  

Boise  

Bonner  

Bonneville  . . 
Boundary . ... 

Butte   . 

Camas  

Canyon  

Cassia  


President.  1916. 


Wil-  Hu  Ben- 
son, ghes,  son, 
Dem.  Rep.  Soc. 


5,207 
645 
4.084 
1,566 
1,374 
2,306 
1,830 
1,048 
2,003 
2,341 
653 


4,478 
1,629 


5,299 

667 
2,950 
1,229 

935 
1.835 
1,239 
1,2.31 

679 
1,745 

601 


3,570 
1,331 


Clearwater . 

Custer  

Elmore  

Franklin ...  . 
Fremont ... . 

Gem  

Gooding.  . . . 

Idaho  

Jefferson . ... 
Kootenai . . . 

Latah  

Lemhi  

Lewis  

Lincoln  


President,  1916. 


Wil-  Hu 
son,  ghes, 
Dem.  Rep. 


678 
879 
1,099 
1.432 

2,69; 

991 
1,08! 
2,265 
1,606 
2,855 
2,811 
1,080 
1,255 
1,084 


1,654 
750 
1.093 
1,892 
1,002 
2,741 
2,777: 
723 
901 
1.139 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


Madison...  . .  . 

Minidoka  

Nez  Perce.  .  .  . 

Oneida  

Owyhee  

Payette  

Power  

Shoshone.,. . . 

Teton  

Twin  Falls. .  .  . 

Valley  

Wiishington.. . 

Total . 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,371 
1.135 
2,675 
1,326 

775 


1,079 
4,2- 
726 


1.802 


. I  70.054  55,368: 


Hu  Ben- 
ghes,  son, 
Rep.  Soc. 


1,132 
965 
1,753 
1,014 

602 


1,024 
2,431 
6,50 
3,083 


1,547 


21 
540 
24« 
29 
84 


50 
485 

27 
593 


Four  new  counties  voted  in  1918  in  Idaho. 
Women  voted  in  Idaho  in  1916  for  President. 
Gov.  (1918).  Davis,  Rep.,  57,626;  Samuels,  Dem., 
^.499. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  IDAHO. 


(Cong.), 
884  (Cong.), 
"~  (Cong.), 
(Cong.), 
890  (Gov.), 
(Pres.), 
.892  (Gov.), 
Pop.,  4,865, 
894  (Gov.), 
896  (Pres.), 
Proh.,  179. 
)8  (Gov.). 
900  (Gov.), 
Pop.,  246. 
900  (Pres.), 
Pop..  213. 
32  (Gov.), 
Soc,  1,320. 


Dem., 
Dem., 
Dem.. 
Dem., 
Dem., 
Rep..  8 
Dem. 

Dem., 
,  Dem. 

Dem., 
Dem., 

Dem. 

Dem. 


3,604;  Rep.,  2.090. 
1,547;  Rep.,  741. 
7,416;  Rep.,  7,842. 
6,404;  Rep.,  9,609;  Ind.  Rep.,  1,458. 
7,948;  Rep.,  10,262. 
,599;  Proh.,  288;  Pop.,  10,520. 
,  6.769;  Rep.,  8.178;  Proh.,  264; 

7,057;  Rep.,  10.208;  Pop..  7,121. 
and  Pop.,  23.190;  Rep.,  6,324; 

19,407;  Rep.,  13,794:  Proh.,  1,175. 
28,628;  Rep.,  26,468;  Proh.,  1,031; 

29,646;  Rep.,  27,198;  Proh.,  8Z7; 

26,021;  Rep.,  31,874;  Proh.,  489: 


1904  fGov.),  Dem.,  24,192;  Rep.,  41.877;  Soc,  4,000; 

Proh..  990;  Pop.,  679. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  18,480:  Rep.,  47,783;  Proh..  1.013; 

Soc    4  949  ■  Pop  353 
1906  (Gov.),'  Dem'.,  29,496;  Rep.,  38,386;  PrOh.,  1,037; 

Soc,  4,650. 

1908  (Pres.).  Dem.,  36,162;  Rep..  52,621;  Proh.,  1,986; 

Soc,  6.400;  Ind.,  210. 
1908  (Cong.),  Dem..  36.605;  Rep.,  49,983;  Pr6h.,  2,099; 

Soc,  6.248;  Ind.,  99. 
1910  (Gov.).  Defti.,  40,856;  Rep..  39,961;  Pop.,  5.342. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem..  33.921;  Rep..  32.810;  Prog.  25,527; 

Soc,  11,960;  Proh..  1.537. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem..  33.992;  Rep.,  35.056;  Prog.,  24.325; 

Soc.  11,094;  Proh.,  1,028. 
1914  (Gov.).  Dem.,  47.618;  Rep.,  40,349;  Prog.,  10,583; 

Soc.  7.967;  Proh.,  1,396. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  41,266;  Rep.,  47.486;  Prog., 

10.321;  Soc,  7,-882;  Proh..  1,239. 
1916  (Pres.).  Dem.,  70.054;  Rep..  55.368;  Soc,  8,066; 

Proh.,  1,127. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  63,877;  Rep..  63.305;  Soc,  7,321. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem..  38.499:  Rep..  57.626. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  31,018;  Rep.,  63.587. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President;  the  people  vote 
for  electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  State  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  record  of  any  popular  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1828  is  so  meagre  and  imperfect  that  a 
compilation  would  be  useless.  In  most  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  quarter  csntiM-y  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government,  .the  State  Legislatures  "appointed"  the  Presidential  electors,  and  the  people 
therefore  voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being  expressed  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the 
Legislature. 


Election  Returns  by  States. 
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ILLINOIS^ 


President 

1920. 

President 

Counties. 
/  ^ 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

iJeDS, 
tooc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

Adamg  

12,852 

7,222 

373 

14,268 

11,858 

Alexander. . . 

5,287 

3,167 

58 

3,940 

5,395 

3,662 

1,533 

45 

2,652 

3,626 

5,386 

496 

104 

1,211 

5,181 

1,59C 

1,866 

7 

2,856 

1,579 

9,968 

2,354 

607 

5,793 

8,213 

Calhoun. . . . 

1,367 

703 

14 

1,181 

1,168 

5,194 

606 

87 

1,98(] 

4,496 

3,956 

2,861 

53 

4,485 

3,193 

Champaign. . 

15,573 

5,247 

159 

9,601 

14,632 

Christian . . . 

7,535 

5,398 

347 

7,982 

6,923 

Clark  

5,312 

4,181 

33 

5,311 

4,936 

3,683 

2,358 

75 

3,574 

3,879 

4,564 

1,661 

241 

4,201 

3,423 

8,563 

5,811 

86 

7.772 

8,314 

Cook  

635,197 

197,499 

52,475 

379,438 

435,695 

Crawford . . . 

5,188 

4,092 

52 

5,570 

5,084 

Cumberland. 

3,095 

2,162 

11 

2,960 

2,879 

Dekalb  

10,374 

1,700 

163 

3,386 

9,764 

Dewitt  

5,001 

3,079 

52 

4,460 

4,380 

Douglas .... 

4,885 

2,308 

51 

3,768 

4,564 

12,280 

2,084 

349 

4,816 

9,610 

6,750 

5,694 

163 

6,710 

6,099 

Edwards.  .  . . 

3,002 

742 

1,389 

2,885 

Effingham.  .. 

4,176 

2,950 

43 

4,529 

3,207 

5,758 

3,824 

108 

5,669 

5,316 

Ford  

4^995 

958 

22 

2,054 

4,670 

Franklin .... 

7,608 

4,894 

584 

6,419 

6,371 

Fulton  

9,523 

5,293 

743 

8,686 

9,735 

Gallatin .... 

2,184 

2,000 

37 

2,920 

1,985 

3,685 

3,776 

63 

6,150 

3,400 

4,647 

803 

82 

2,241 

4,811 

Hamilton. . . 

3,220 

2,591 

27 

3,644 

3,239 

Hancock. . . . 

7,379 

5,125 

64 

7,711 

6,472 

Harding .... 

1  555 

948 

8 

Henderson. . 

2,"747 

740 

23 

1,*611 

2,528 

12,379 

2,530 

436 

5,220 

11,406 

Iroquois. . . . 

9,186 

2,429 

35 

4,977 

8,503 

8,003 

4,575 

75 

6,780 

8,356 

3,279 

2,971 

41 

3,884 

3,110 

Jefferson. . . . 

5,711 

4,772 

64 

6,685 

6.028 

2,873 

1,999 

23 

3.052 

2,644 

Jo  Daviess . . 

6,098 

1,604 

203 

3,505 

5,775 

Johnson .... 

2.972 

1,137 

38 

1,822 

3,273 

Kane  

26,832 

4,233 

756 

9.875 

23,868 

Kankakee. . . 

12.853 

2,828 

82 

6,096 

10,594 

Kendall, . 

3.459 

439 

8 

1,008 

3,316 

Knox  

12,559 

2,852 

233 

6,785 

10,918 

15,712 

2,321 

787 

5,447 

12,905 

La  Salle  

23,751 

6,626 

927 

14.625 

20,662 

Lawrence. , . 

4,720 

3.707 

100 

5,052 

4.481 

Lee  

7,615 

1,715) 

173 

4.087 

7.985 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


32,471 
142 


150 
378 
136 
5 

72 
221 
125 
704 
1,175 

85 


Counties. 


Livingston . 

Logan  

Macon  

Macoupin.. 
Madison . . . 
Marion .... 
Marshall.. . 

Mason  

Massac  

McDonough. 
McHenry . 
McLean .  . 
Menard . . . 
Mercer . . . 
Monroe. .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan. . 
Moultrie. 

Ogle  

Peoria . . . 
Perry... . 

Piatt  

Pike  

Pope. . . . 
Pulaski.. 
Putnam. . 
Randolph . . . 
Richland. .. 
Rock  Island 

Saline  

Sangamon.  ., 

Schuyler  

Scott  

Shelby  

Stark  

St.  Clair .... 
Stephenson. . 
Tazewell. . . . 

Union  

Vermilion . . . 

Wabash  

Warren  

Washington . 

Wayne  

White  

Whiteside.  . . 

Will  

Williamson. . 
WinnebagOL . 
Woodford.. .! 


President,  1920.     President,  1916. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


10,382 
6,957 

16,486 
8,700 

19,249 
6.620 
3,734 
3,842 
3,731 
7,221 
9,885 

16,680 
2,882 
5,531 
2,955 
7,. 

8,169 
3,279 
9,322 

24,541 
4,598 
4,283 
5,564 
2,486 
4,002 
1,623 
6,180 
3,026 

21,908 
6,722 

21,820 

2,075 
6,351 
2,750 

21,681 
9,570 
7,679 
3,119 

18,175 
2,871 
6,309 
4,519 

4,494 
10,923 
21,746 
10,118 
19,913 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Debs, 
Soc. 


Total  11420480  534,395 


3,101 
3,232 
7,917 
5, 
10,149 
4,351 
1,568 
2,595 
688 
3.930 
1,536 
6,411 

1,574 

932 
4,756 
4,447 
2,513 
1,720 
3,230 
2,478 
1,903 
4,279 

687 
2,276 

362 
3,181 
2,174 
5,208 
3,500 
11,000 
2,258 
1,786 
5,113 

661 
14,032 
2,772 
3,640 
3.660 
8,634 
2,514 
2,236 
1,102 
3,137 
4,148 
1,927 
5,410 
4,728 
3,355 


74 
199 

378 

1 

1,000 
157 
108 
43 
14 
118 
104 
133 
30 
90 
42 
216 
151 
24 
75 
712 
101 
34 
178 
24 
•  45 
72 
135 
41 
2,221 
70 

75: 

24 
19 
68 
13 
1,036 
272 
229 
25 
389 
23 
105 
66 
25 
89 
125 
490 
296 
1,175 


Wll-  Hu  Ben- 
son, ghes,  son, 
Dem .  Rep .  Soc. 


97 
310 
632 
1,089 
1,091 
425 
110 
53 


6,462 
5,726 
11.181 
10.012 

16,302 

7,"" 
21593 
3 
1 

5.740 
3,278 

11,699 

2 

3,430 
2,104 
7,903 
7.104 
3,370 
3,297 
18,719 
4,445 

7!005 
1,158 

785 
5,403 
3,431 
10,914 
5.930 
17.958 
3,392 
2,457 
7,515 
1,390 
22,622 
5,463 
6,743 
5,171 
13,864 
3,264 
4,498 
2,794 
4,934 
5,066 

3,r 

11,378 
8,172 
6,198 
3,6191 


9.801 

5. 

13.997 
8,875 

17,594 
6.438 
3,579 
3.029 
3,926 
7,192 
9,024 

14,988 
2,"~ 
5, 
2,825 
7,065 
7,536 
2,933 
8,639 

18,615 
4,796 
4,012 
5,293 
2,924 
3,863 
1,444 
5,517 
2,992 

16,169 
7,061 

20,900 
2,595 
2,126 
5,911 
2,1 

22,134 
8,620 
6,672 
3,135 
16,330 
2,600 
6,294 
4,657 
5,383 
4,137 
10,045 
19,881 
10,262 
14,893 
4,273 


74,747  950,229J  1152549 


250 
58 

450 
60 

i? 

607 
157 
55 
69 
718 
170 
88 
239 
57 
87 
42 
132 
79 
2,855 
787 
1,001 
36 
21 
83 
31 
1,152 
433 
341 
60 


154 
105 

59 
151 
127 
317 

580 
1,439 

■  87 

61,394 


In  1920  Illinois  women  voted  for  Harding  in  greater 


proportion  than  did  the  men.  The  percentages  were 
Harding:  Men,  71.5  per  cent.;  women,  73.9  per  cent. 
Cox:  Men,  28.5  per  cent.T women,  26.1  per  cent.  The 
vote  was:  Harding,  855,923  men  and  564,557  women; 
total,  1,424,480.  Cox,  342,390  men  and  192,005  women; 
total,  534,395.  Debs,  55,771  men.  18,976  women. 
Watkins,  4,880  men,  6,336  women.  Christensen,  37,388 
men,  12,342  women.  McCauley,  517  men,  358  women. 
Soc,  Lab.,  2,492  men,  979  women.  The  total  women's 
vote  in  Illinois  was  799,314. 

Women  voted  in  Illinois  in  1916  for  President. 

Gov.  (1920),  Small,  Rep.,  1,243,148;  Lewis.  Dem., 
731,551;  Laflin,  Soc. ,58  ,998;  Woertendyke,  Proh.,  9,876; 


1890  (Treas.),  Dem.,  331,837;  Rep.,  321,990;  Proh., 
23  306.  »  ^     I      '      *-  » 

1892* (Pres.),  Dem.,  426,281;  Rep..  399.288;  Pop., 

22,207;  Proh..  25.870. 
1894  (Treas.),  Dem.,  322,459;  Rep..  445,886;  Pop., 

59.793;  Proh.,  19,475. 
1896  (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  474,278;  Rep..  587,587;  U. 

D.,  8,100;  Proh.,  14,582. 
1896  (Pres.),   Dem.,  464,523;  Pop.,   1,090;  Rep.. 

607,130;  Gold  D.,  6,390;  Proh.,  9,796;  Nat.,  793; 

Soc.  L.,  1,147. 
1898  (Treas.),  Dem.,  405,490;  Rep.,  448,940;  Pop., 

7,886:  Proh.,  11,753. 
1900  (Gov.).  Dem.,  518,966;  Rep.,  580,198;  S.  D., 

8.617;  Proh.,  15,643;  S.  L.,  1,319;  Pop.,  1,048. 


Walker,  Farm.-Lab.,  .56,480;  Spaulding,  Sing.  Tax, 


Francis,  Soc.  Labor,  3,020;  Harlin,  Rep.,  5,985;  Parker 
Co-ODerative,  1,254;  Long  worth.  Lib.,  357. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  McKinley,  Rep.,  1,381,384;  Waller, 
Dem.,  554,362;  Fraenckel,  Soc,  66,463;  Venum,  Proh., 
10,186;  Fitzpatrick,  Farm.-Lab..  50,749;  Carrington. 
Sing.  Tax,  784. 

Vote  (1920)  on  private  banks — To  abolish  them. 
811,873;  not  to  abolish,  299,803. 

Pres.  (1920),  Watkins,  Proh.,  11,216;  Christensen, 
Farm.-Lab.,  49,630;  Macauley,  Single  Tax,  775; 
Cox,  Soc.  Lab.,  3,471. 

Pres.   (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  26,047;  Teimer,  Soc. 
Labor,  2,488. 
PAST  VOTE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  503,061;  Rep.,  597,985;  S.  D., 
9,687;  Proh.,  17,623;  Pop.,  1,141;  Soc.  L.,  1,373;  U. 
C,  352. 

1902  (Treas.),  Dem.,  360,925;  Rep.,  450,695;  Soc, 

20,167;  Proh.,  18,434;  S.  L.,  8,235;  Peo.,  1,518. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  334,880;  Rep.,  634,029;  Proh., 
35,390;  Soc.  D..  59,062;  Soc.  L..  4.379;  Peo..  14.364; 
Cont.,  780. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  327,606;  Rep.,  632,645;  S.  D.. 
69,225;  Proh.,  34,770;  Soc  L.,  4,698;  Pop..  4,698; 
Cont.,  830. 

1906  (Treas.),  Dem..  271,984;  Rep..  417.544;  S.  D.. 

42,002;  Proh.,  88,393:  S.  L.,  3,757. 
1908  (Pres.).  Dem.,  450,795;  Rep.,  629,929;  Soc, 
34,691;  Proh.,  29,343;  Soc  L..  1,675;  Pop.,  601; 
Ind..  7.648;  U.  C.  400. 
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Election  Returns  by  States. 


President, 

1920. 

President, 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem . 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 

4.144 

3,653 

21 

2,875 

1,796 

Allen  

24,208 

13,804 

497 

9,470 

10,169 

Bartholom'vv 

6,585 

5,420 

85 

3,441 

3.287 

3,900 

2,098 

13 

1,592 

1,372 

Blackford. . . 

3,145 

2,555 

224 

1,867 

1,595 

■  6,650 

6,178 

64 

3,513 

3,333 

788 

1,316 

16 

1,016 

506 

Carroll  

5,006 

4,186 

30 

2,401 

2,468 

9,545 

8,194 

190 

5,140 

4,879 

6,466 

6,729 

72 

3,572 

3,173 

Clay  

6,129 

5.612 

393 

3,435 

3,102 

Clinton  

7,739 

6,721 

93 

3,662 

3,638 

Crav/ford .  . . 

2,290 

2,213 

94 

1,508 

1,201 

6,748 

5,587 

201 

3,143 

3,191 

Dearborn .  . . 

5,159 

4,884 

66 

3,010 

2,318 

Decatur .... 

5,516 

3,896 

48 

2,374 

2,717 

De  Kalb  

6,514 

4,750 

101 

3,372 

2,898 

Delaware .  .  . 

14,845 

8,329 

480 

5,946 

6,919 

3,738 

4,238 

80 

3,072 

1,492 

Elkhart  

12.297 

5,770 

909 

5,723 

5,850 

Fayette  

4,742 

3,768 

48 

2,074 

2,360 

Floyd  

7,669 

7,391 

156 

3,850 

3,200 

Fountain,.  .  . 

5,218 

4,088 

267 

2,437 

2,634 

Franklin.  . .  . 

3,137 

3,671 

10 

2,426 

1,495 

Fulton  

4,618 

3,602 

229 

2,231 

2.325 

Gibson  

7,498 

6,384 

225 

3,765 

3,576 

12,349 

7,900 

1,321 

5,827 

6,059 

Greene  

7,486 

6,335 

1,209 

3,990 

3,878 

Hamilton .  .  . 

7 ,897 

4,280 

39 

2,799 

3,951 

Hancock. .  .  . 

4,422 

4,958 

53 

2,779 

2,138 

Harrison. .  . . 

4,271 

3,898 

52 

2,373 

2,086 

Hendricks. .  . 

6,293 

4,192 

45 

2,453 

3.046 

Henry  

8,742 

5.824 

335 

3,560 

4,386 

Howard  

10,379 

5,767 

1,132 

3,934 

4,777 

Huntington.. 

8,100 

6,506 

136 

3,833 

3,761 

5,069 

5,319 

55 

3,312 

2,422 

3,942 

1,872 

14 

1,488 

1,995 

Jay  

6,089" 

4,759 

80 

3,070 

3,075 

JTefferson. .  .  . 

5,732 

4,000 

45 

2,518 

2,675 

Jennings.  .  .  . 

3,404 

2,603 

30 

1,686 

1,791 

Johnson .... 

4,863 

5,452 

324 

3,108 

2,428 

Knox  

10,011 

8,052 

919 

5.380 

4,805 

Kosciusko.  .  . 

8,326 

4,836 

114 

3,447 

4,025 

La  Grange  .  . 

3,852 

'  1.687 

21 

1,512 

1,958 

26,296 

7,136 

1,449 

9,946 

13,263 

11,204 

5,459 

340 

5.276 

5,726 

Lawrence .  .  . 

6,808 

4,709 

146 

3J08 

3.813 

INDIANA. 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


23 
1,003 


34 
121 

73 
562 
119 

58 
210 

62 

69 
136 
432 

19 
708 

58 
140 
130 
8 

33 
201 
1,019 
833 
72 
47 
64 
88 
265 
840 
149 
74 
10 
109 
56 
34 
53 
923 
134 
43 
651 
240 
246 


Counties. 

President 

1920. 

PRE5> 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

.  >Vii-" 
"^on, 
Dem . 

Madison.  .  .  . 

15,704 

13,325 

1.833 

'8.106 

,  79,957 

61,460 

3,262 

35,043, 

Marsliall. .  .  . 

5,708 

4,631 

.3,221 

Martin  

2,747 

2,443 

46 

1 ,549 

Miami  

7,336 

6,259 

310 

:3.8.")] 

Monroe  

5,633 

4,751 

51 

:2.796 

Montgomery 

8,792 

7,159 

.106 

;4.io: 

5,634 

4,254 

63 

2,616 

3,129 

1,664 

30 

1.278 

Noble  

6.820 

4,148 

73 

3,069 

1,177 

1,097 

1 

632 

Orange  

4,726 

3,222 

60 

2,091 

2,997 

2,948 

- 100 

1.812 

4,989 

3,543 

148 

2,329 

3,864 

3,560 

25 

2,089 

4,069 

3,067 

256 

2,212 

Porter  

5,570 

1,671 

126 

1,871 

Posey  

4,802 

4,695 

45 

2,722 

Pulaski  

2,740 

2,228 

76 

1,387 

Putnam .... 

5,140 

5,417 

108 

2,965 

Randolph.  . . 

8,773 

4,198 

85 

•2,682  , 

Ripley  

5,372 

3,976 

48 

2,549 

Rush  

6,113 

4,513 

35 

2,569 

Scott  

1,709 

1,848 

9 

1.06S 

Shelby. ..... 

6,336 

6,845 

55 

3.900 

5,270 

3,855 

39 

2,335 

2,683 

1,467 

52 

1.334 

Steuben  .... 

4,963 

1.676 

^28 

1,427 

St.  Joseph..  . 

12  355 

9,709 

Sullivan .... 

5!376 

6',  160 

365 

3,880 

Swltv-erland.. 

2,525 

2,412 

1.446 

Tippecanoe.. 

12,730 

7,562 

Hi 

4,918 

Tipton  

4,357 

3,956 

2,337 

Union  

1,984 

1,375 

10 

826 

V  andcrburg . 

19,357 

13,904 

666 

10,028 

Vermilion  . .  . 

4,916 

3,218 

587 

2.343 

Vigo  

18,668 

15,739 

1,498 

11,165 

Wabash  

8,018 

4,827 

166 

3,168 

Warren.  .... 

3,337 

1,311 

21 

1.011 

Warrick .... 

4,675 

3,915 

199 

2.244 

Washington . 

3,708 

4,157 

16 

,2.414 

12,631 

8,015 

330 

5,007 

Wells  

4,430 

4,653 

215 

2,928 

4,871 

3,375 

12 

2,262 

Whitley  

4,530 

3,929 

34 

2,510 

Total  

696,370 

511,36-1 

i  24.703 

334.063 

7,449 
40.699 
2,855 
1,534 
3,390 
3,033 
4,300 
2,860 
1,377 
3.417 

597 
2,481 
1,585 
2,598 
1,762 
2.172 
2,913 
2,291 
1,474 
2,453 
4,045 
2,686 
2,950 

802 
3,201 
2,560 
1,550 
2.118 
7.961 
2,630 
1,214 
6.386 
2,166 

997 
9,966 
2,616 
8.934 
3,849 
1.823 
2,396 
1,1 

6,112 
1,947 
2.412 
2,191 


21,855 


Pres.  (1920),  Watkins.  Proh.,  13,462;  Tvfacauley,  Single  Tax,  566;  Christensen,  Farm.-Lab.,  16,499. 
Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  16,368;  Reimer,  Soc.-Lab.,  1,659;  Prog..  3,898. 

Gov.  (1920),  McCray,  Rep.,  683,253;  McCuUough,  Dem.,  515,253;  Hart,  Soc,  23,228;  Kroft,  Proh.,  12,235; 
Zion,  Farm.-Lab.,  16,626. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Watson,  Rep.,  681,854;  Taggart,  Dem.,  519,191;  Wampler,  Soc,  23,395;  Vayhinger,  Proh., 
13,323;  Dillon,  Farm.-Lab.,  16,804. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  INDIANA.  — 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  163,632;  Rep.,  186,147;  Dem.  (O'C), 
1,417. 

1874  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  182,154;  Rep.,  164,902;  Gr.,  16.233. 
1876  (Pres.).  Dem.,  213..526;  Rep.,  208.011;  Gr.  9.533. 
1878  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  194,491;  Rep.,  180,755;  Gr.,  39,448. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  225,528;  Rep.,  232,164;  Gr.,  12,986. 
1882  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  220,924;  Rep.,  210,000;  Gr.,  13,615. 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  244.992;  Rep.,  238,480;  Gr.,  8.293; 
Proh.,  3,028. 

1886  (Lt.  Gov.),  Dem.,  228,598;  Rep.,  231,922;  Gr.,  4,640; 
Proh.,  9,185. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  262,740;  Rep.,  255,615;  Pop.,  22,208; 
Proh.,  13,050. 

1894   (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  238,732;  Rep.,  283,405;  Pop., 

29,388;  Proh.,  11,1.57. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  305,573;  Rep.,  323,754;  Gold  D., 

2,145;  Proh.,  3,056;  Nat.,  2.268;  Soc.  L.,  329. 
1898  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  269,775;  Rep.,  287,070;  Proh., 

9,871;  Pop.,  6,057. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  306,868;  Rep.,  331,531;  Proh.,  13,451; 

Soc.  D.,  2,240;  S.  L.,  644;  Peo.,  1,504;  U.  Rep.,  248. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  309,584;  Rep.,  333,063;  Proh.,  13,718. 

Soc.  D.,  2,374;  Pop.,  1,438;  Soc  L.,  663;  U.  R.,  254. 
1902  (Sec  St.),  Dem.,  263,555;  Rep.,  298,819;  Soc,  7,111; 

Proh.,  17,765;  S.  L.,  1,756;  Pop.,  1,350. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  274,345;  Rep.,  368,289;  Soc,  12,013; 

Proh.,  23,496;  Soc  L.,  1,598;  Pop.,  2,444. 


1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  274,998;  Rep.,  359.362;  Proh.,  22,690; 

Peo.,  2,065;  Soc,  10,991;  S.  L.,  1.437. 
1906  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  263,526;  Rep.,  294.351;  Soc,  7,824; 

Proh.,  20,785  and  972;  Soc  L..  1,536. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  338,262;  Rep.,  348,993;  Soc,  13,476; 

Proh.,  18,045;  Soc  L.,  643;  Pop..  1.193;  Ind.,  514. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  348.493;  Rep..  334,040;  Soc,  11,948; 

Proh.,  15,926;  Pop..  986;  S.  L..  578:  Ind..  383. 
1910  (Sec  St.),  Dem.,  299,935:  Rep.,  287,568;  Proh., 

17,024;  Soc,  19,632;  S.  L..  2.974. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  281,890;   Rep.,   151,267;  Prog., 

162,007:  Soc,  36,931;  Proh..  19,249:  Soc.  L.,  3,130. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem.,  275;  Rep.,  142.803;  Prog.,  166,054; 

Proh.,  18,454;  Soc,  35,464;  Soc  L.,  2,884. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  272,249:  Rep..  226.766;  Prog., 

108,581;  Proh.,  13,860;  Soc,  21,719;  Soc.  L.,  2,884. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  334,063:  Rep.,  341.005:  Prog.,  3,898; 

Soc,  21,855;  Proh.,  16,368:  Soc.  L.,  1.659. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  324,617;  Rep.,  339,255;  Prog.,  4,573; 

Soc,  22,156;  Proh.,  15,454. 
1918  (Sec  St.),  Dem.,  251,694;  Rep.,  301,207;  Proh., 

8,409;  Soc,  11,297. 
State  Auditor  (1918),  Jones.  Dem.,  248,381;  KlauflS, 

Rep.,  296,710;  De  Yore,  Proh.,  8,060;  Marlow,  Soc., 

10,821. 

State  Treas.  (1918),  McCarthy,  Dem.,  247,769^  Mc- 
Murtry,  Rep.,  296,607;  Voorhees,  Proh.,  8,062; 
Wample,  Soc,  10,741. 
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IOWA. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Counties. 

President, 
1920. 

President, 
1916. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes, 
Rep . 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Adair 

4,133 

1,358 

1,619 

1,922 

17 

A  darns 

2,850 

1,670 

1,365 

1,401 

16 

Allamakee 

5,113 

1,816 

1.714 

2,411 

24 

Appanoose 

6,352 

2,952 

2,510 

3,327 

461 

Audubon 

2,963 

1,400 

1,247 

1,581 

7 

Benton 

7,042 

2,340 

2,556 

3,189 

106 

Bl9ckliawlt 

16,925 

4,000 

4,270 

6,742 

247 

Boone 

7,078 

2,213 

2,338 

2,955 

256 

Bremer 

6,284 

902 

1,132 

2.684 

19 

Buchanan 

6,224 

1,695 

1,808 

3,000 

23 

Buena  Vista 

4,936 

1,204 

1,454 

2,045 

48 

But'er  .... 

5.900 

830 

977 

2,722 

40 

Calhoun 

5,277 

1.485 

1,515 

2,276 

66 

Carroll 

6,190 

2,153 

2,085 

2,408 

18 

Cass 

6,558 

1.668 

1,801 

2,763 

51 

Cedar 

5,697 

1,4U) 

1,595 

2,862 

30 

Cerro  Gordo 

8.165 

2,231 

2,289 

3,556 

105 

Cherokee 

4,544 

1,216 

1,646 

1,578 

22 

Chickasaw 

4,517 

2,171 

1,697 

1,999 

20 

Clarke 

3,149 

1,259 

1,175 

1,507 

19 

Clay 

4,471 

1,001 

1,234 

1,649 

75 

Clayton 

6,697 

1,809 

2,879 

3,347 

72 

Clinton 

11,746 

3,153 

3,903 

5,576 

291 

Crawford 

5,473 

2,151 

1,919 

2,756 

44 

Dallas 

6,577 

2,577 

2,495 

2,900 

95 

3,117 

2,356 

1,811 

1,476 

39 

Decatur 

4,185 

2,435 

2,111 

1,962 

36 

Delaware 

5,880 

1,031 

1,332 

2,837 

49 

Des  Moines 

8,539 

3,836 

3,827 

4,132 

292 

Dickinson 

3,298 

759 

893 

1,249 

35 

DubuQue 

12,218 

7,618 

6,063 

5,772 

372 

Emmet  

3,375 

850 

809 

1,409 

34 

Fayette  

8,249 

1,946 

2,311 

3,872 

140 

Floyd  

6,K)6 

933 

1,250 

2,691 

99 

4,494 

656 

691 

2,464 

22 

3,776 

2,524 

2,085 

1,732 

45 

5,092 

1,309 

1,455 

2,345 

8 

4,661 

714 

1,015 

2,127 

14 

5,324 

1,645 

1,805 

2,316 

37 

Hamilton..  

5,940 

1,094 

1.125 

3,037 

78 

3,643 

728 

913 

1,726 

24 

6,656 

1,076 

1.481 

3,335 

46 

6,246 

3,448 

2,932 

2,610 

96 

5,257 

1,939 

1,728 

2,470 

24 

3,601 

1,727 

1,560 

1,562 

34 

Humboldt  

3,577 

681 

809 

1,676 

20 

Ida  

3,547 

1,090 

1,244 

1,412 

92 

4,950 

2,018 

1,763 

2,484 

18 

4,624 

1,893 

2,186 

2,533 

66 

7,417 

3,382 

3,382 

3,092 

141 

4,558 

1,4591 

1.734 

2.187 

29 

Johnson  

Jones  

Keokuk  

Kossuth  

Lee  

Linn  

Louisa  

Lucas  

Lyon  

Madison  

Mahaska  

Marion  

Marshall  

Mills  

Mitchell  

Monona  

Monroe  

Montgomery. ,  . 

Muscatine  

O'Brien  

Osceola  

Page  

Palo  Alto  

Plymouth  

Pocahontas .... 

Polk  

Pottawattamie. 

Poweshiek  

Ringgold  

Sac  

Scott  

Shelby  

Sioux  

Story  

Tama  

Taylor  

Union  

Van  Buren  

Wapello  

Warren  

Washington. .  .  . 

Wayne  

Webster  

Winnebago .... 
Winneshiek .... 

Woodbury  

Worth  

Wright  


President, 
1920. 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep 


5.696 
6,342 
6,167 
6,030 
10,362 
20,098 
3,560 
3,772 
3,632 
4,465 
6,738 
5,435 
9,333 


4,476 
4,470 
4,500 


8,000 
5,032 
2,649 
6,949 
3,905 
6.090 
4,054 
36,073 
13,521 
5,805 
3,784 
4,980 
16,267 
4,621 
5,640 
8,707 
6,350 
4,897 
4,466 
4,321 
9 

5,323 
5,814 
4,234 
8,150 
3,917 
6,584 
17,603 
3,404 
5.741 


Cox, 
Dem 


32 
26 
51 
26 
139 
278 
37 
234 
46 
25 
98 
145 
224 
38 
87 
25 
451 
82 
573 
29 
28 
106 
40 
30 
37 
764 
187 
99 
25 
3.") 
1,143 
25 
37 
49 
57 
44 
30 
32 
786 
30 
34 
71 
151 
23 
121 
212 
34 
65 

Total   634,674  227 ,92l|2f21.699  280.439  10,976 


5,032 
2,446 
2, 

5,171 
6,931 

962 
1,463 

776 
1,575 
3  ! 

3!861 
2,168 
1,562 

775 
2,000 
2,C" 
1,404 
2,312 
1,451 

752 
1,881 
1,521 
1  " 
1,630 
16,290 
6,541 
2,135 
1,323 
1.268 
5.477 
1.882 
1,230 
1/ 

2,552 
1,757 
2,228 
1,782 
4,139 
2,( 

2,233 
2,434 
2,756 
.  546 
1,943 
9,815 
516 
1.213 


President, 
1916. 


Wil-  Hu 
son,  ghes, 
Dem .  Rep 


3,650 
2, 

1,748 

3,993 
6,131 
1,081 
1,536 
1,137 
1.711 
3,151 
3,094 
2,414 
1,600 
1,033 
1.910 
2,095 
1.431 
2. 
1,787 
874 
1,747 
1.630 
2,258 
1,658 
12,627 
6,263 

i,r- 

1,351 
1,629 
5,212 
2  ~" 
2,049 
1,772 
2,572 
1,775 
l,f"" 
1,735 
3,994 
1,910 
2,139 
1,935 
3,196 

584 
1,956 
8,819 

566 
1,135 


2,704 
2,848: 
2,822 
2,647 
4,395 
8,212 
1,876 
1.672 
1,760 
1,871 
3,143 
2,459 
4,172 
1,707 
1,963 
1,777 
2,144 
2,333 
3,929 
2.021 
1.258 
2,933 
1,594 
2,666 

i,r" 

11,295 
5,992 
2,748 
1,733 
2,057 
8,329 
1,898 
2,261 
3,722 
3,061 
2,219 
2,050 
1,994 
4,398 
2,182 
2,745 
1,93ft 
3,917 
1.713 
2,876 
5,735 
1.463 
2.599 


Ben- 
son, 

Soc. 


Pres.  (1916),  Soc.  Labor,  460;  Proh.,  3,371. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  IOWA 
105.845;  Rep.,  183,904:  Gr.,  32,327 


^0  (Pres.)  Dem 
Proh.,  592. 

883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  139,093;  Rep.,  164,182;  Gr.,  23,089. 
"34  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Gr.,  177,283;  Rep.,  197,082; 
Proh..  1,564. 

55  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Gr.,  168,525;  Rep.,  175,505;  Gr., 
302;  Proh.,  1,405. 

36  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  165,597;  Rep.,  180,309;  Proh.,  518. 

37  (Gov.),  Dem.,  153,520;  Rep.,  169,686;  Lab.,  14,499; 
Proh.,  309. 

38  (Pres.),  Dem.,  179,887;  Rep.,  211,598;  Lab .7  9,105; 
Proh.,  3,550. 

39  (Gov.),  Dem.,  180,111;  Rep.,  173,533;  Lab.,  5,579; 
Proh.,  1,353. 

90  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  188,240;  Rep.,  191.606;  F.  A.  &  L., 
8,813:  Proh.,  1,646. 
.891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  207,589;  Rep.,  199,378:  F.  A.  &  L., 
12,271:  Proh.,  919. 

)2  (Pres.),  Dem.,  196,367;  Rep.,  219,795;  Pop.,  20,595; 
Proh.,  6,402. 

)3  (Gov.),  Dem.,  174,  879;  Rep.,  207,089;  Pop.,  23,888; 
Proh.,  10,332. 

[894  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  149,980;  Rep.,  229,376;  Pop., 
34,907;  Proh.,  7,457. 

)5  (Gov.).  Dem.,  149,433;  Rep.,  208,689;  Pop.,  32.118; 
Proh..  11.052. 


1896  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.  &  Pop..  224,812;  Rep.,  288,715; 
Proh.,  3,533. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.  &  Pop.,  223,741;  Rep.,  289.293;  Gold 
D.,  4,516;  Proh.,  3,192:  Nat.,  352;  Soc.  L.,  453. 

1897  (Gov.),  Dem.  &  Pop.,  194,514;  Rep.,  224,501;  N. 
D.,  4,268:  Proh.,  8,357. 

1898  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  173,000;  Rep.,  236,524;  Pop., 
3,472:  Proh.,  7,559. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  183,266;  Rep.,  239,543;  Pop.,  1,694; 
Proh.,  7,650. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  209,466;  Rep.,  307,785:  Soc.  D., 
2,778:  Proh..  9,479:  Pop.,  613;  Soc.  L.,  259;  U.  C.,  707, 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem.,  143,685;  Rep.,  226,839;  Soc.  D.. 
3,460;  Proh.,  15,469;  Peo.,  778. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  159.708;  Rep.,  238,798:  Soc,  6,479; 
Proh.,  12,378;  Peo.,  589. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  149,141;  Rep.,  307,907;  Soc,  14,847; 
Proh.,  11,601;  Pop.,  3,207. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  196,143;  Rep.,  216,968;  Soc,  9,792: 

Proh.,  8,901  &  346:  Soc,  338. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  200,771;  Rep.,  275,210;  Soc,  8.287: 

Proh.,  9,837;  Pop.,  251:  Ind.,  404. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  195,855;  Rep.*  303,443. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  187,163:  Rep.,  205,607. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  185,325:  Rep.,  119,805;  Prog. 

161,819;  Soc.  16.967;  Proh.,  8,440.  / 


em 
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KAWSAS. 


President, 
1920. 


2,272 
1,708 
3. 
1,097 
1,688 
3,632 
1,937 
4,112 
903 
936 
3,832 
471 
610 
1,154 
1,532 
1,784 
612 
4,733 
5,362^ 
1.221^ 
2,387 
978 
2,195 
681 
1,110 
740 
l,Oi'0 
619 
1,879 
2,606 
962 
285 
762 
108 
507 
93 
1,478 
371 
1,486 
2,459 
150 

1,562 
1,535 
1,898 
2,303 

266 
1,557 

587 
4,328 

298 
3,409 

935 
1,764 


5,091 
3,068 
5,867 
2,400 
3,99r 
4.193 

549 
6,821 
1,659 
2,539 
5,466 
1,079 

923 
3,519 
4,089 
3,370 
1,120 
7,352 
7.955 
1, 
5, 
3,365 
6,263 


2,385 
2.264 
1,573 
3,301 
5,213 
2,404 
948 
1,658 
339 
961 
273 
3,420 
591 
2,593 
4,418 
444 
915 
3,752 
3,459 
3,91:5 
4,325 
617 
2,818 
1,411 
6,594 
656 
6,846 
2,298 
3,188 


Debs 
Soc. 


159 
108 
77 
114 
125 
224 
76 
331 
59 
227 
492 
160 
55 
168 
234 
94 
45 
329 
1,234 
140 
189 
59 
94 
77 


President, 

1916. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben 

itep . 

teOC. 

4  043 

4  120 

35-] 

2*739 

2*385 

2^7 

4  634 

4624 

2.061 

L632 

172 

3*2^1 

2^833 

211 

5^209 
3503 

3^370 

302 

4!282 

190 

4  248 

3  614 

296 

1583 

1  356 

80 

1*737 

2^085 

345 

6  188 

4^350 

931 

'787 

498 

177 

1,102 

653 

59 

2,631 

2,691 

227 

3,837 

2,870 

189 

3,121 

2,799 

161 

963 

730 

111 

5,943 

5,282 

612 

8,064 

7,067 

3  279 

2,431 

1.007 

146 

4,971 

4,322 

180 

1,916 

2,826 

91 

3,831 

4,968 

171 

1,^31 

1,157 

90 

2.051 

1,769 

163 

2,335 

1,186 

55 

1,936 

1,944 

74 

1,370 

1,234 

185 

3,043 

2,336 

185 

4,128 

3.883 

304 

1.740 

1,730 

97 

861 

642 

55 

1,801 

1,150 

241 

208 

200 

32 

889 

660 

90 

168 

210 

69 

2  948 

2,957 

174 

522 

511 

101 

2,648 

1,797 

195 

3,129 

3,468 

332 

349 

243 

761 

564 

45 

2,896 

3,439 

34 

2.904 

3,162 

116 

4.180 

3,021 

135 

3,928 
488 

3,767 

137 

538 

109 

2,626 

1,891 

167 

956 

901 

40 

6.421 

5,327 

656 

659 

363 

81 

6,002 

5,534 

536 

2,106 

1,716 

54 

2,930 

2.699 

250 

Counties. 


Logan . . . 

Lyon  

Marion. .  .  . 
Marshall. . . 
McPherson. 

Meade  

Miami  

Mitchell .  . . 
Montgomery 

Morris  

Morton  

Neinaha .... 

Neosho  

Ness  

Norton  

Osage  

Osborne. . . . 

Ottawa  

Pawnee  

Phillips  

Pottawat'ie.. 

Pratt  

Ravvlins  

Reno  

Republic. . .  . 

Rice  

Riley  

Rooi;s  

Rush  

Russell  

Saline  

Scott  

Sedgwick .  .  . 

Seward  

Shawnee.  . .  . 
Sheridan. .  .  . 
Sherman. .  .  . 

Smith  

Stafford .... 

Stanton  

Stevens  

Sumner  

Thomas  

Trego  

Wabaunsee. . 

Wallace  

Washington. 

Wicrata  

Wilson  

Woodson..  .  . 
Wyandotte. . 
Soldier  vote. 


Total. 


President, 
1920. 


Cox,  ^{SE?-  Debs, 
Rep  Soc 


312 
3,303 
1,713 
2,026 
1,926 

483 
2,450 
1,409 
5,657 
1,467 

266 
1,731 
3,195 

492 
1,082 
2,414 

979 
1,358 
1,138 
1,230 
1,293 
1.433 

495 
4,385 
1,672 
1,532 
1,610 

843 

605 

724 
2,808 

379 
10,998 

722 
7,214 

477 

789 
1,535 
1,057 
89 

346 
3,454 

747' 

393 

782 

203 
1,285: 

127 
1,768! 

944; 
13,737 


185,447 


781 
5,491 
3,840 
5.704 
4,870 
1,236 
4, 
3;310 

10,041 
3,001 
783 
4,654 
5,150 
1,401 
2,288 
4,507 
3,060 
2,512 
2,128 
2,862 
4,480 
2,722 
1,236 
9,649 
3,661 
3,651 
4,875 
2,143 
2,017 
2,407 
5,553 
636 

16,637 
1,290 

14,809 
1,194 
1,066 
3,247 
2,779 
269 

876: 

5,827 
1,046 
1,299 
2,859 

632 
4,390 

422 
4,024 
2,253 
19,294 


69,195 


45 
195 
281 
252 
211 
23 
154 
126 
444 
66 
24 
51 
122 
111 
137 
256 
70 
121 


176 
341 
107 
106 
141 

78 
125 

67 
260 

63 
494 

85 
318 

44 
107 
132 
132 

10 

39 
354 
124 

37 

42 


President, 
1916. 


Wil-  Hti  Ben- 
son, ghes,  son, 
Dem.  Rep.  Soc. 


7a 

356 
274 


709 
4.5S1 
2,789 
4,275 
3  730 

977 
4,047 
3,197 
8,053 
2.577 

457 
3  579 
4.S90 
1,21: 
2,876 
4,276 
2,621 
2,691 
2,124 
2.912 
2.834 
2,607 
1.271 
6.6-;  9 
3,805 
2.800 
2,637 
2,394 
1,478 
1.934 
4.846 

684 
13,368 
1,103 
9,452 
1,189 
1,196 
3,431 
2,148 

170 

646 
5.513 
1,299 
1.094 
1,706 

4Q7 
3,316 

333 
3.493^ 
1,794' 
17.850 

235 


15,510^314.5881277.1 


590 
4,210 
3,453 
4,581 
3,791 

972 
3,086 
2,413 
6,359 

2.: 

405 
3.591 
4,052 

927 
1.616 
3,770 
2.149 
2.003 
1,484 
2.271 
3.688 
1,820 

803 
6,832 
2,882 
2,493 
3,320 
1.621 
i;223 
2,011 
3,976 

415 
10,871 

678 
12,597 

760 

582 
2,605 
1,811 

180 

391 
4,078 

641 


318 
2,970 


13.863 

286 


238 
71 
199 
137 
764 
87 
51 
61 
238 


61 
130 
165 
941 
147 
188 
299 
111 
173 
79 
225 
110 
868 
,  97 
510 
55 
87 
175 
174 
22 
46 
458 
101 


43 
553 


I,fi28 


24.685 


Gov.  (1920),  Allen,  Rep.,  319,836;  Davis,  Dem., 
214.927;  Stanton,  Soc,  12,544. 

U.  S.  Senator  (1920).  Curtis,  Rep.,  326,991;  Hodges, 
Dem.,  170,433;  Reedy,  Soc,  13,417. 

Women  voted  in  Kansas  in  1916  for  President. 

Pres.  (1916),  Proh.,  12,  882.   Pres.  (1920),  Proh.,  CS. 

Gov.  (1918),  Allen,  Rep.,  287,957;  Lansdon,  Dem., 
133.054;  Kleihege,   Soc,  12,703. 

United  States  Senator  (1918),  Thompson,  Dem., 
149,300,  of  which  741  was  soldier;  Capper,  Rep., 
281,931,  of  which  1,464  v.'^as  soldier;  Harding,  Soc, 
11,429,  of  which  29  was  soldier. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  KANSAS. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  32,970;  Rep.,  66,805;  Dem.  (O'C), 

596. 

1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  35,301;  Rep.,  48,594. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,  37,002;  Rep.,  78,322;  Gr.,  7,772; 
Proh.,  110 

1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  37,308;  Rep.,  74,020;  Gr.,  27,057. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  59,789;  Rep.,  121,520;  Gr..  19,710; 
Proh.,  25. 

"      '  83.237;  Rep..  75,158;  Gr..  20.989. 

90.132;  Rep.,  154,406;  Gr.,  16,341; 


1882  (Gov.),  Dem., 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem. 

Proh.,  4,954. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem., 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  6,779. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  1,230. 


115,687;  Rep. 
102,745;  Rep. 


149,615;  Proh  ,  8.094. 


182,904;  U.  L.,  37, 
1,357;  Rep.,  115,025;  F.  A.,  106,972; 


PAST  VOTE  OF  KANSAS— Continued. 
1892  (Pres.),  Rep.,  157,237;  Pop.,  163,111;  Proh..  4,539. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  26,709;  Rep.,  148,697;  Pop.,  118,329; 
Proh.,  5.496. 

1895  (Ch.  J.).  Rep.,  124.272:  FT.  Sil.,  42.888. 

18i'6  (Pres.).  Dem.,  126,660;  Pop..  46.194:  Rep.,  159,541; 

Gold  Dem.,  1,209;  Proh.,  1.921;  Nat.,  620. 
1898  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Poo:,  134.158;  Rep.,  149,292; 

Soc.  Lab.,  642;  Proh..  1.092. 
1900  (Gov.).  Dem.  and  Pop.,  164,794;  Rep.,  181,893: 

Proh.,  2,662;  Soc  Dem.,  1.258. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dera.  and  Pop..  162, a"H:  Rep.,  185,985; 

Soc  Dem.,  1,258;  Proh..  3.605. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  117.14^;  Rep.,  159,242; 

Soc.  4,098;  Proh.,  6,065;  Pop.,  63-5. 
1904   (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop..  84.800:  Rep.,  210.893; 

Soc,  15,494;  Proh.,  7,245;  Pop.,  6.156. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  116,991;  Rep.,  186,731;  Soc,  12,101; 

Proh.,  6,584. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  150,024:  Rep.,  152.147; 

Soc,  4,453;  Pron.,  7,621. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  161,209;  Rep.,  197,216; 

Soc,  12,420;  Pi'oh.,  5,033;  Ind.,  301. 
1908  (Gov.).  Dem.  and  Pop.,  162,385;  Rep.,  196,692; 

Soc,  11,721;  Proh.,  3,886;  Ind.,  6ft. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  146,014;  Rep.,  162.181;  Soc,  15,384: 

Proh.,  2,373. 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  Federal  service 
vote  for  1920,  which  was  not  avaiUble  Nov.  30. 
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KENTUCKY. 


President, 

U.  S. 

Sen., 

1920. 

1920. 

Counties. 

.  .  ..  . 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Ernst, 
Rep. 

Beck- 
ham,- 
Dem . 

3,526 

2,725 

3,499 

2,703 

3,476 

2,255 

3,445 

2,244 

Anderson . . . 

1,819 

2,499 

1,824 

2,481 

1,107 

3,987 

1,093 

3,945 

3,972 

5,499 

3,948 

5,482 

1,997 

2,440 

1,975 

2,437 

Bell  

6,691 

2,277 

6,650 

2,273 

973 

3,472 

982 

3,453 

Bourbon.  . . . 

4,029 

5,452 

4,040 

5,416 

6,334 

5,103 

6,481 

4,869 

Boyle  

3,205 

4.099 

3,214 

4,068 

Bracken .... 

1,791 

2,621 

1,817 

2,571 

Breathitt.  .  . 

2,464 

2,737 

2,416 

2,860 

Breckinridge 

4,369 

3,702 

4,333 

3,668 

Bullitt  

1,393 

2,548 

•  1,385 

2,543 

4,097 

1,356 

4,084 

'  1,353 

Caldwell.  . .  . 

2,958 

2,746 

2,937 

2,734 

Calloway.  .  . 

1,520 

4,574 

1,489 

4,536 

Camobell . . . 

12,210 

10,597 

12,502 

9,927 

Carlisle  

688 

2,688 

680 

2,673 

Carroll  

906 

3.209 

886 

3,208 

4,595 

2,757 

4,558 

2,749 

3,543 

1,951 

3,519 

1,920 

Christian .  .  . 

8,743 

7.209 

8,712 

7,205 

Clark  

3,105 

4,846 

3  090 

4,779 

Clay  

4,015 

960 

3,959 

951 

Clinton  

2,356 

431 

2,324 

429 

Crittenden.  . 

3,149 

2,138 

3,116 

2,124 

Cumberland. 

2,380 

931 

2,333 

923 

Daviess  

7,584 

9,669 

7,544 

9,667 

Edmonson .  . 

2,348 

1,171 

2,331 

1,165 

Elliott  

860 

1,764 

837 

1,748 

Estill  

2,552 

1,823 

2,535 

1,811 

Fayette  

11,032 

12.926 

11,129 

12,797 

Fleming .... 

2,960 

3,488 

2,956 

3.474 

Floyd  

2,825 

3,597 

2,792 

3,577 

Franklin.  . . . 

2,710 

5,878 

2,/38 

5,821 

Fulton  

1,365 

3,848 

1,364 

3,816 

Gallatin .... 

536 

1,783 

532 

1,780 

Garrard .... 

2,994 

2,434 

2,982 

2,^32 

Grant  

1,613 

2,686 

1,612 

2,668 

Graves  

3,241 

9  018 

3,215 

8,963 

Grayson .... 

4,174 

2,830 

4.056 

2  814 

Green  

2,310 

1,723 

2,299 

1.914 

Greenup .... 

3,111 

2,754 

3,083 

2,729 

Hancock. .  .  . 

1,146 

1,384 

1,444 

1,379 

3,334 

5,382 

3,324 

5,345 

7,493 

1,805 

7,433 

1,798 

Harrison. .  .  . 

2,378 

4,804 

2,380 

4,760 

Hart  

3,264 

2,972 

3,218 

2.932 

Henderson .  . 

4,161 

7,272 

4,161 

7,167 

2,208 

4,640 

2,192 

4,621 

Hickman..  . . 

866 

3.045 

856 

3,045 

Hopkins .... 

6,732 

7.829 

6,664 

7.785 

3,174 

260 

3,143 

261 

Jefferson. .  .  , 

€8,202 

56,046 

68,761 

54,710 

Jessamine. .  . 

2,349 

3,206 

2,338 

3.195 

Johnson .... 

4,373 

1,714 

4,307 

1,677 

11,411 

16,300 

14,51?^ 

13,398 

802 

2,295 

797 

2,247 

5,228 

1,534 

5,159 

1,520 

President, 
1916. 


Wil-  Hu 

son,  gla( 
Dem .  Re 


1,675 

1,647 

1,521 

2.222 

3,370 

1.7! 

1,373 

2,f  " 

2,715 

2.738 

2,052 

1,676 

2,067 

2.172 

1,508 

1,158 

1,605 

3,334 

7,290 

1,646 

1.757 

1,954 

1,352 

3,644 

2,620 

820 

379 
1,455 

653 
5,396 

935 
1,151 
1,180 
6,348 
2.240 
2,217 
3.345 
2,200 
1.060 
1,375 
1,841 
5,197 
1,953 
1,239 
1,820 

833 
3.272 

690 
2,778 
2,048 
3.699 
2,595 
1,982 
3,757 

252 
28,840 
1,727 
1,253 
10,402 
1,454 
1,126 


:ep. 


1,863 
2,147 
1.065 

692 
2.462 
1,360 
3,321 

531 
2,167 
2,883 
1,494 
1,082 
1.584 
2,549 

826 
2.456 
1.672 
1,026 
5,696 

494 

535 
2,818 
1,949 
4.594 
1.731 
2,271 
1,260 
1,794 
1,394 
4,078 
1,339 

525 
1,524 
5.472 
1,836 
1,823 
1,426 

747 

283 
1,628 
1.078 
1,930 
2.368 
1.412 
1,821 

918 
1,887 
2.670 
1,409 
2,031 
2,218 
1,302 

539 
3.615 
1,968 
28,386 
1,326 
2.500 
5.267 

57  J 
3.192 


President, 

U.  S. 

Sen., 

President, 

Counties. 

1920. 

1920. 

1916. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

L>0X, 

Dem . 

iiirnst. 
Rep. 

Beck- 
ham. 
Dem. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

1,838 

2,661 

1.826 

2,355 

1,350 

936 

Laurel  

4,252 

1,621 

4,232 

1,591 

1,171 

2,383 

Lawrence . .  . 

2,84^ 

2,558 

2,828 

2,545 

1,910 

1.928 

1,856 

1.246 

1,812 

1,233 

793 

1,135 

2,576 

142 

2,532 

137 

133 

1,516 

Letcher  

4,317 

1.960 

4,249 

1,923 

1,121 

2,220 

4.186 

1,550 

4,129 

1,545 

1,276 

2,324 

Lincoln.  .  . 

3,710 

3,787 

3,715 

3,772 

2,212 

1,868 

Livingston .  . 

1,790 

1,933 

1,778 

1,917 

1.287 

923 

3.948 

6,111 

3,934 

6,086 

3,373 

2.501 

1.275 

1,968 

1,257 

1,966 

1,191 

748 

Madison.  . . , 

6,012 

5,647 

5,984 

5,620 

3,295 

3,017 

Magoffin, . .  . 

2,347 

1,352 

2,306 

1,331 

1.433 

1,535 

Marion  

2,431 

3,807 

2,4-13 

3,750 

2,063 

1,396 

Marshall. . .  . 

1,883 

3,569 

1,865 

3,535 

2,263 

1,201 

Martin  

1,726 

330 

1,675 

322 

280 

1,100 

Mason  

3,743 

4,691 

3,754 

4,663 

2,820 

2.127 

McCracl^en.. 

6,085 

8,496 

6,098 

8,405 

4,356 

3,058 

McCreary. .  . 

2,889 

525 

2,849 

513 

324 

1,630 

McLean .  f .  . 

2,408 

2,754 

2,399 

2,752 

1,589 

1.439 

Meade  

1,468 

2,995 

1,452 

2,185 

1.317 

803 

Menifee  

580 

1,149 

575 

1,133 

730 

369 

2,786 

3,623 

2,766 

3,610 

2,093 

1.531 

Metcalfe. .  .  . 

1,809 

1,442 

1,802 

1,442 

1,046 

1,107 

Monroe  

3,426 

1,108 

3,386 

1,100 

882 

2,008 

Montgomery 

2,163 

3,069 

2,157 

3,052 

1,705 

1,195 

Morgan  

1,802 

3,347 

1,770 

3,342 

2,319 

1,123 

Muhlenberg. 

6,667 

4,824 

6,585 

4,775 

2,900 

3.533 

Nelson  

2,945 

5,061 

2,922 

5,051 

2.639 

1,546 

Nicholas.  . .  . 

1,496 

2,953 

1,488 

2,945 

1,829 

964 

Ohio  

5,371 

4,011 

5,322 

3,974 

2,723 

3,286 

Oldham  

1,014 

2,655 

1,010 

2,634 

1.455 

642 

Owen  

1.049 

4,623 

1,040 

4,591 

2,911 

663 

Owsley  

1,914 

257 

1,899 

254 

197 

1,173 

Pendleton. . . 

2,105 

2,598 

2,107 

2,587 

1,728 

1,206 

Perry. ...... 

4,345 

2  303 

4,180 

2,161 

904 

2,217 

7  911 

5,619 

7,765 

5,520 

3,414 

4,212 

835 

1,038 

825 

1,025 

757 

587 

Pulaski  

7,262 

3,749 

7,210 

3,713 

2.531 

4,136 

Robertson..  . 

623 

940 

613 

935 

663 

415 

Rockcastle. . 

3  561 

1  438 

3  526 

1  420 

968 

1  932 

Rowan  

L564 

l'.264 

l!5.38 

L254 

881 

'941 

859 

1  298 

2;661 

4^993 

2',637 

4^958 

2,611 

L486 

Shelby  

2,402 

5,446 

2,412 

5,411 

2,919 

1,863 

Simpson .... 

1,680 

3,206 

1,667 

3.198 

1,887 

955 

1,102 

2,135 

1,105 

2,131 

1,271 

591 

2,493 

2,380 

2,475 

2,366 

1,360 

1,332 

2,663 

3,292 

2,648 

3,278 

2.051 

1,671 

Trigg  

2,420 

3,056 

2,398 

3,044 

1,722 

1,533 

361 

2,057 

363 

2,056 

1.319 

259 

1,943 

4,919 

1,923 

4,880 

2,754 

1,184 

5,474 

7,010 

5,430 

7,261 

4,228 

3,002 

Washington. 

2,892 

2,600 

2,874 

2,592 

1,654 

1.654 

2,992 

1,827 

2,961 

1,819 

1,373 

1,638 

Webster .... 

3,554 

4,831 

3,516 

4,812 

2,673 

2,082 

Whitley  

7,235 

1,556 

7,149 

1,550 

1,171 

3,919 

Wolfe  

939 

1,476 

920 

1,470 

1,108 

645 

Woodford. .  . 

2,218 

3,299 

2,206 

3,278 

1.786 

1,300 

452,480 

456.497 

454,226 

449,224 

269,990 

241,854 

Pres.  (1920)  Debs,  Soc,  6.409;  Watkins,  Proh.,  3.325. 

Pres.  (1916),  Proh.,  3,036;  Soc.  4,734;  Progressive  129;  Soc.  Labor,  333. 


PAST  VOTE  OF 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  100,212;  Rep.   88,816;  Dem., 
(O'C),  2,374;  Lib.  Rep.,  217. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  126,976;  Rep.,  90,795. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  169,690,  Rep.,  97,156;  Gr.,  1,944 
•  Proh.,  818. 

1879  (Gov.).  Dem.,  125,799;  Rep.,  81,882;  Gr.,  18,954, 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  147.999;  Rep.,  104,550;  Gr. 
11.498;  Proh.,  258. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  133,615:  Rep.,  8 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  152,961;  Rep 
1,691;  Pr»h.,  3.139. 

1885  (Treas.),  Dem.,  106.214;  Rep.,  I 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,  144,619;  Rep.,  127,604;  Lab, 
4,487;  Proh.,  8,390. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  183^800;  Rep.,  155,134;  Lab., 
622;  Proh.,  5,225. 

1889  (Treas.),  Dem.,  147,982;  Rep.,  114,649;  Proh., 
3,351. 


1,181. 
118,122;  Gr., 


8,617. 


KENTUCKY./ 

1891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  144,168;  Rep.,  116,087;  Lab., 
25,361;  Proh.,  3,293. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  175,461:  Rep..  135,491;  Pop., 
23,500;  Proh.,  6,442. 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem.,  163,524;  Rep.,  172,436;  Pop., 
16,911;  Proh.,  4,186. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  217,890;  Rep.,  218,171;  Gold  D., 
5,114;  Proh.,  4,781. 

1897  (Clerk),  Dem.,  187,482;  Rep.,  169,678;  Gr., 
7,274;  N.  D.,  9,562;  Proh..  1,734. 

1899  (GovO,  Dem.,  191,331;  Rep.,  193,714;  Pop., 
3,038;  Proh.,  2,346. 

1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  230,273;  Rep.,  226,755. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  235,103;  Rep.,  227,128;  Pop.. 

1,861;  Proh.,  3,780;  Soc.  D.,  4.56;  Soc.  L.,  408. 
1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  229,014;  Rep.,  202,764;  Pop., 
4,83();  Soc,  2,044;  S.  L.,  615. 
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LOUISIANA. 


President. 
1920. 


Cox, 
Dem . 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

1,066 

1,141 

1,011 

242 

627 

496 

204 

725 

1.3.33 

724 

l.lol 

202 

1,385 

257 

731 

44 

4,256 

401 

2,486 

483 

538 

128 

146 

11 

522 

176 

1,216 

380 

48 

12 

1,219 

56 

2,336 

442 

247 

8 

534 

30 

545 

587 

903 

173 

674 

109 

439 

1,275 

391 

465 

1,004 

166 

1,242 

192 

731 

895 

823 

1,045 

343 

1,044 

575 

109 

992 

183 

666 

218 

331 

4 

625 

38 

1,471 

203 

32,847 

17,819 

1,493 

164 

330 

124 

407 

143 

2,767 

445 

766 

187 

666 

50 

1,252 

111 

362 

56 

185 

92 

366 

36 

352 

533 

247 

250 

1,017 

942 

319 

419 

543 

788 

973 

276 

1,510 

440 

243 

15 

484 

713 

1,226 

98 

555 

1,420 

1,145 

205 

1,106 

165 

1,009 

112 

354 

175 

341 

104 

354 

34 

972 

291 

87,354 

'  38,538 

1.165 

708 
531 
489 

1,253 
968 

1,229 
675 

3,109 

1,798 
554 
163 
459 

1,276 
264 

1,104 

1,482 
219 
489 


640 
802 
471 
980 

1.041 
656 

1,066 
629 
610 
932 
503 
187 
564 

1.181 
30.936 

1,215 
461 
301 

2,184 
567 
650 

1.147 
363 
297 
319 
520 
289 
139 
971 
652 
782 

1,326 
204 
606 

1,106 

1,310 


1,094 
1,040 

237 


79.875 


Prog . 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

22 
2 

61 
373 

12 
2 
5 

11 

10 

3 

1 
1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

15 

35 

1 

37 

28 

4 

850 
23 
2 
8 
17 
476 
1,149 
8 
4 
18 

30 

15 

2 

1 

7 

516 
3 
7 
15 
24 

3 
25 

2 

5 

5 

6' 
22 
8 
121 
392 
605 
15 
12 
2 
588 
1 

832 

9 
10 

14 

2 

I  5 
2 

5  5 
)  

15 

14 

100 

6,466 


6,349^ 


MAINE. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


292 


U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Ransdell,  44,224;  no  opposition, 
PAST  VOTE  OF  LOUISIANA. 
1872  (Pres.)  Dem.  57,029;  Rep.  71,634  (count  of  Rep. 

Returning  Board). 
1876  (Pres.)  Dem.  83,723;  Rep.  77,174. 
1876  (Pres.)  Dem.  70,508;  Rep.  75,315  (count  of  Rep. 

Returning  Board). 
l88(j  (Pres.)  Dem.  65,310;  Rep.  31,891;  Gr.  439. 
1884  (Pres.)    Dem.   62,529;  Rep.   46,347;  Proh.  338; 
'   Gr.  120. 

1888   (Pres.),  Dem.,  85,032;  Rep.,  30,484;  Prob.,  160; 
W.  L.,  39. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  87,922;  Rep.,  13,282;  Pop.,  13,281. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  77,175;  Rep.,  22,037;  Gold  D.,  1,834. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  53,671;  Rep.,  14,233. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  47,747;  Rep.,  5,205;  SoC;^  995. 


Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox 
Dem'. 

Mc- 
S  T^'^ 

DeDS, 

Soc. 

9,565 

5,757 

112 

290 

11,191 

1.407 

14 

36 

Cumberland  

24,623 

10,484 

44 

434 

Franklin  

3,820 

1,668 

5 

33 

5,604 

2,154 

5 

55 

12,333 

5,466 

20 

154 

4,979 

2,971 

12 

221 

3,668 

1,256 

1 

58 

7,301 

3,906 

8 

89 

Penobscot  

14,145 

6,110 

17 

126 

Piscataquis  

4,049 

1,788 

18 

31 

Sagadahoc  

3,a57 

1,709 

3 

73 

Somerset  

6,533 

2,770 

14 

275 

Waldo  

4,383 

1,666 

5 

74 

6,768 

2,99T 

17 

^88 

York  

13,536 

6,852 

15 

177 

Total  

136,355 

58,961 

310 

2,214 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


President, 

GOVERNOR. 

1916. 

1918. 

COUNTIES. 

Wll- 

flu 

Ben- 

Han- 

M'ln- 

Mim- 

son« 

ghes. 

son- 

ly 

tire. 

ken. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Androscog'n. 

5,464 

4,496 

279 

47 

5,114 

4,886 

Aroostook. .  . 

2,420 

5,775 

48 

50 

3,254 

4,831 

Cumberland. 

9,795 

11,768 

321 

77 

8,879 

8.912 

Franklin .... 

1,908 

1,988 

63 

26 

1,471 

2,324 

Hancock  

3,303 

3,191 

115 

21 

2,621 

3,035 

Kennebec . .  . 

5,527 

6,731 

223 

51 

4,885 

5,929 

Knox  

3,434 

2,211 

m 

22 

2,809 

2,069 

Lincoln  

1,718 

1.781 

51 

14 

1,729 

2,020 

Oxford  

3,615 

4,026 

98 

33 

3,058 

3,882 

Penobscot. .  . 

7,395 

7.322 

136 

70 

7,021 

5,896 

Piscataquis. . 

1,763 

2,141 

30 

20 

1,601 

2,011 

Sagadahoc. . 

1,791 

1.828 

91 

20 

1,699 

1.928 

Somerset  

3,134 

3.567 

236 

24 

3,073 

3,919 

Waldo  

2,539 

2,418 

104 

21 

1,966 

2,558 

Washington . 

3,459 

3,890 

62 

37 

3,561 

3,747 

York  

6,853 

6,373 

142 

64 

5,209 

5,660 

Soldier  vote. 

968 

462 

Total  

64,118 

69,506 

2.177 

597 

58,918 

64,069 

Gov.  (1920),  Parkhurst,  Rep.,  135.353;  Mclntyre, 
Dem.,  70,237. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MAINE. 

1872  (Pres.)  Dem.  29,087;  Rep.  61,422. 

1873  (Gov  )  Dem.  32,619;  Rep.  45,314. 

1874  (Gov.)  Dem.  41,566;  Rep.  52,864. 

1875  (Gov.)  Dem.  53,213;  Rep.  57,035. 

1876  (Pres.)  Dem.  49,823;  Reo.  66,300;  Gr.  663. 

1877  (Gov.)  Dem.  42,114;  Rep.  53,631;  Gr.  5,266. 

1878  (Gov.)  Dem    27,872;  Rep.  56.579;  Gr.  41,404. 

1879  (Gov.)  Dem.  21.668;  Rep.  68,766;  Gr.  47,590. 
— -   (Gov.)    Fus.    73,78fi;  Rep.    73,597;  Proh.  418; 


Gr.  4^ 


4,408; 


1.302; 


(Pres.)  Dem.   65,171;  Rep.   74.039;  Gr. 
Proh.  235. 

1882  (Gov.)  Dem.    63,852;  Rep.   72,724;  Gr. 
Proh.  395. 

1884  (Gov.)^  Dem.    58,070;  Rep.    77,779;  Gr.  3.147; 

188^°(Pres.V^*Dem.   51,656:  Rep.    71,716;  Gr.  3,994; 

Proh.  2,160.  ,       .  „ 

1886  (Gov.)  Dem.  56.242;  Rep.  68.893;  Proh.  3,S.'3. 
1888  (Pres.)    Dem.   50.481;  Rep.   73,734;  Lab.  1,344; 

Proh.  2.691. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  48.044;  Rep..  62.923;  Pop.,  2,381; 

Proh.,  3,061.  _  _ 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,621;  Rep.,  69,599;  Pop.,  0,321; 

Proh.,  2,730.  _    ^  .r^ 

1896    (Pres.),  Dem.,  3,29i;  Rep..  60,46a;  Gold  D., 

1,870;  Proh..  1.570;  Pop..  2.487.  _ 
1898  (Gov.).  Dem.,  29,497;  Rep..  54,266;  N.  D..  31.r, 

Proh.,  2,335. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  3,538. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  2,585. 


},823;  Rep..  73,955;  Soc.  D..  632; 
5,622;  Rep.,  65,435;  Soc.  D.,  878; 
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MARYLAND. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  1920. 


President 

1920. 

Counties. 

Cox 
Dem. 

Hard- 
Rep. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Chriq- 

t^n- 

sen 
F.-ll. 

Cox, 
Soc. 
Lab. 

5  643 

9,595 

1,291 

96 

100 

5053 

6,199 

70 

33 

9365 

12,432 

233 

113 

40 

xjaJtiDiore  y^izy .... 

86  748 

125,526 

6,272 

1  091 

509 

1  230 

1,741 

8 

'  12 

10 

Cjiroline.  ..... 

3*0 12 

2.S29 

29 

17 

3 

4*273 

5  784 

18 

25 

3^468 

'3!435 

26 

21 

1,642 

2,58*^ 

12 

2 

29 

3,950 

4,218 

15 

6 

21 

Frederick  

7,747 

9,559 

98 

44 

70 

Garrett  

1,070 

2,805 

91 

6 

21 

4,134 

4,175 

36 

13 

16 

Howard  

2,397 

2,608 

23 

13 

27 

Kent  

3,034 

2,838 

2 

4 

8 

6.277 

5,948 

76 

50 

51 

Prince  George's. . .  . 

4,857 

6  628 

110 

45 

2J 

3,519 

2,157 

38 

29 

19 

St.  Mary's  

1.861 

2.17a 

24 

Somerset  

2.634 

3.658 

16 

3 

43 

Talbot  

3.130 

3,050 

11 

7 

Washington  

6,852 

8.757 

353 

8 

25 

5  054 

4,225 

12 

6 

12 

3.676 

3  090 

28 

12 

41 

Total  

180,626 

236.117 

8.876 

1  645 

1  178 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920 \  Smith,  Dem.,  169,200;'  Weller, 
Rep.,  184,999;  Toole.  Soc.  6,559;  Lang,  Soc.  Labor, 
2,569;  Iverson,  Ind.,  21,345:  Hawkins,  Ind.,  6,538. 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Wil- 

Hu 

Han- 

Ben- 

Reim- 

COUNTIES. 

son, 

ghes 

ly. 

son, 

et, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Proh 

Soc. 

Soc.L. 

Allegany  

4,859 

5.760 

147 

377 

29 

4.111 

2.705 

134 

137 

29 

15,226 

12.633 

336 

158 

53 

Baltimore  City  

60,226 

49.805 

836 

27 

8 

910 

975 

37 

7 

19 

1,965 

1.666 

55 

16 

32 

4,016 

3.602 

/  108 

13 

26 

2,587 

1.959 

42 

9 

33 

1,363 

1.374 

80 

11 

-  15 

2,750 

2.468 

76 

75 

13 

6,094 

5.725 

119 

67 

13 

1.031 

1.808 

35 

16 

9 

3,345 

2.302 

60 

11 

18 

1.913 

1,346 

35 

12 

16 

1.886 

1.673 

20 

43 

8 

3,805 

2,913 

85 

83 

24 

Prince  George's .  .  . 
Queen  Anne's  

3,493 

;j,058 

76 

3 

5 

2,206 

1,242 

43 

33 

14 

St.  Mary's  

1.443 

1.064 

57 

38 

11 

1,885 

2,364 

105 

19 

8 

Talbot  

2,180 

1,753 

131 

267 

7 

5,642 

5.093 

91 

5 

5 

3.285 

2,539 

88 

31 

31 

Worcester  

2,138 

1,520 

107 

1,216 

330 

138.359 

117.347 

2,903 

2.674 

756 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MARYLAND. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  67,506;  Rep.,  66,442;  Lib.  Rep.,  181; 
Dem.  (O'C),  19. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  85,454;  Rep..  72,530. 

1876  (Pres.).  Dem.,  91,780;  Rep.,  71,981;  Gr.,  33; 
Proh..  10. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  90.771;  Rep.,  68.609. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  93,706;  Rep.,  78,515;  Gr.,  818. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  92,694;  Rep.,  80,707. 

1884  (Pres.).  Dem.,  96,866;  Rep.,  82,748;  Gr.,  578; 
Proh.,  2,827. 

1885  (Comp.),  Dem.,  102,912;  Rep.,  72,304,  Proh.,  1.903. 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,038;  Rep.,  86,622;  Proh..  4,416. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  106,168;  Rep.,  99.986;  Proh.,  4,767. 

1889  (Comp.),  Dem.,  103,900;  Rep.,  96,527;  Proh.,  3.741. 

1891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  108,539;  Rep..  78,38^.  Proh..  5.120. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  113,866;  Rep.,  92,736;  Pop.,  796; 
Proh..  5,877. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


President, 

Governor. 

1920.  . 

1920. 

Counties. 

Cox, 

Hard- 

Debs, 

Cox, 

Wal 

Cox, 

Dem . 

ing, 
Rep. 

Soc. 

Soc. 
Lab. 

D 

Rep. 

Barnstable.  . 

1,125 

6,383 

29 

11 

806 

6,290 

Berkshire . . . 

10,956 

20,138 

703 

113 

10,740 

19.170 

Bristol  

17,719 

56,734 

2,179 

400 

19,648 

51.818 

150 

1,013 

3 

2 

114 

989 

Essex  

30,560 

95,057 

6,076 

569 

34,519 

88,723 

Franklin. .  .  . 

2,.542 

9,931 

942 

42 

2,071 

9,558 

Hampden. .  . 

19,1.56 

46,741 

1,719 

204 

20,429 

43,108 

Hampshire. . 

5,305 

13,174 

286 

28 

5,259 

12,562 

Middlesex .  . 

61,661 

156,636 

5,135 

645 

62,408 

151,099 

Nantucket . . 

205 

608 

3 

158 

560 

15,720 

51,826 

1,690 

■  *  147 

15,562 

50,096 

Plymouth. . . 

9,373 

33,582 

2,561 

143 

10,360 

31,883 

Suffolk 

67,552 

108,089 

9,542 

915 

71,360 

102,748 

Worcester.  . . 

34,667 

81,241 

2,097^ 

364 

36,916 

75,265 

Total  

276,691 

681,153 

32,265 

3,583 

290,350 

643,869 

Gov.  (1920),  Hutchins,  Soc,  20,079;  Mulligan, 
Soc  Labor,  6,383. 


MASSACHUSETTS—PRES.,  1916;  GOV.,  1919. 


Counties. 

President, 
1916. 

Governor, 
1919. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Han- 

ly. 
Proh. 

Long, 
Dem. 

Cool- 
Idge, 
Rei^. 

Barnstable.  . 

1,892 

2,836 

39 

55 

473 

3,870 

Berkshire.  .  . 

8,357 

9,787 

484 

103 

5,832 

11,013 

Bristol  

18,065 

22,578 

932 

332 

13,476 

28,036 

309 

464 

9 

5 

73 

738 

Essex  

32,489 

35,909 

2,093 

426 

26.477 

42.181 

Franklin.  .  .  . 

3,054 

4,353 

166 

60 

1.155 

5.758 

Hampden. .  . 

17,028 

18,207 

761 

204 

11,607 

22,472 

Hampshire. . 

.  4,202 

5,748 

190 

83 

2.199 

7,570 

Middlesex. . . 

49,844 

60,802 

1.660 

609 

40,553 

70,326 

Nantucket .  . 

307 

249 

6 

1 

53 

397 

Norfolk  

12,702 

19,284 

615 

188 

10.072 

22,825 

Plymouth . . . 

11,009 

13,515 

1,041 

142 

6.994 

16,018 

Suffolk 

61,047 

42,492 

1,998 

353 

51.794 

48,531 

Worcester. . . 

27,540 

32,541 

1,064 

432 

21,915 

38.039 

Total  . . . 

Soldier  vote 
Grand  total 

247,845 
40 

247,885 

268,765 
19 

268,784 

11,058 

2,993 

192,673 

317,774 

Gov.  (1915),  McBride,  Soc,  7,757;  Paulson,  Soc. 
Lab.,  1,913. 

Gov.  (1919),  Proh.,  679;  Soc,  7,041;  Soc  Lab.,  2,321. 

Massachusetts,  in  NOV.,  1920,  declared  in  favor 
of  2.75  beer  and  wine  by  a  majority  of  11.064. 

The  voters  in  1918  lengthened  the  terms  of  Governor 
to  two  years,  beginning  with  the  candidate  elected 
in  1920. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  5Q,195;  Rep.,  133,495;  Lib.  Rep.,  65. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  108,777;  Rep.,  150,003;  Gr.,  779; 
Proh.,  84. 

1878  (Gov.),  Dem..  10,162iailep.,  134,725;  Butler  Dem., 
109,435;  Proh.,  1.913. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem..  9.989;  Rep.,  122,751;  Butler  Dem., 
109,149;  Proh.,  1.643. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  111,960;  Rep.,  165,205;  Gr.,  4,548; 
Proh.,  682. 

1881  (Gov.),  Dem.,  54,586;  Rep.,  96.609;  Gr.,  4,889; 
Proh.,  1,640. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  133,946;  Rep.,  119,997;  Proh.,  2,137. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  150,228;  Rep.,  160,092;  Proh.,  1,881. 

1884  (Gov.),  Dem.,  111,829;  Rep.,  119,345;  Gr.,  24,363; 
Proh.,  8,542. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  122,352;  Rep.,  146,724;  Gr.,  24,382; 
Proh..  9,903. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.,  90,346;  Rep.,  112,243;  Gr.,  2,227; 
Proh..  4,714. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  112,883;  Rep.,  122,346;  Proh.,  8,251: 
Lab.,  112  and  49. 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,  118,394;  Rep.,  136,000;  Lab.,  595; 
Proh.,  10.945. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  151,855;  Rep..  183,892;  Proh.,  8,701. 

1889  (Gov.).   Dem.,   120,582;  Rep.,   127.357;  Proh., 
15.108. 


G98 
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MICHIGAN. 


L>0  UNTIES, 
KOO.) 

President 

1920. 

1  President 

1916. 

Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Debs 
Soc. ' 

1  Wii- 
ifpm 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep 



Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Alcona ..... 

1  048 

267 

41 

453 

573 

38 

l'272 

471 

146 

650 

687 

55 

Allegan  

7*852 

2,158 

129 

3,591 

4,803 

223 

3  490 

1*907 

84 

1*392 

2*020 

61 

2,255 

519 

63 

932 

1)336 

150 

Arenac  

1*528 

673 

56 

938 

911 

59 

l'378 

307 

120 

462 

748 

88 

1  883 

45 

2,491 

3,157 

112 

13 [933 

7^011 

180 

5)996 

6)708 

317 

Benzie  

1^522 

423 

89 

'770 

900 

159 

15  J95 

4,866 

373 

6,054 

7,511 

231 

Braucli  

5,712 

2]  182 

79 

3^062 

3)100 

93 

Calhoun .... 

16J80 

6,3 14 

541 

8!037 

6)484 

648 

Cass  

4  515 

2,186 

153 

2)666 

2)518 

142 

Charlevoix .  . 

3*090 

706 

136 

l!l52 

l)877 

307 

Cheboygan. . 

2, '487 

1,291 

61 

1)389 

1)576 

89 

Chippewa. . . 

4*763 

1*281 

184 

1)768 

2)355 

140 

Clate  

1*772 

'510 

80 

7G9 

1)049 

76 

Clinton  

5  [039 

1  468 

40 

2,094 

3)381 

39 

Crawford .  . . 

'730 

363 

25 

'450 

409 

19 

Delta  

4  975 

2  029 

353 

1,781 

3,088 

244 

Dickinson. . . 

3,571 

'596 

360 

1)291 

2)393 

213. 

7*376 

2,738 

93 

3)461 

3)802 

107 

3*075 

1 ,077 

188 

l)363 

1)724 

290 

Genesee .... 

24*604 

7*444 

545 

9  311 

9)353 

416 

Gladwin .... 

l!698 

'317 

82 

*729 

'935 

62 

Gogebic .... 

5,569 

839 

375 

1,5  tt) 

2,204 

123 

G'd  Traverse 

4,097 

1,163 

158 

1,848 

1,917 

331 

Gratiot  

6,583 

1,849 

42 

2,960 

3,434 

60 

Hillsdale  

6,717 

2,478 

56 

3,424 

3,463 

43 

Houghton. . . 

14,976 

3,103 

380 

4,615 

8,013 

273 

8,444 

1,597 

94 

1.816 

4,743 

74 

Ingham  

18,524 

7,093 

516 

7,664 

7,846 

623 

8,001 

3,405 

94 

3,911 

3,950 

139 

Iosco  

2,025 

551 

41 

729 

984 

24 

3,548 

504 

176 

877 

2,139 

125 

Isabella,  ,  ,  , 

5,113 

1,634 

73 

2,143 

2,700 

73 

Jackson  

16,020 

7,810 

293 

8,058 

6,938 

203 

Kalamazoo. . 

13,819 

5,283 

552 

7,164 

5,951 

794 

Kalkaska .  . . 

891 

225 

37 

430 

724 

80 

Kent  

40,802 

14,763 

973 

20,364 

16.095 

939 

Keweenaw . . 

1,274 

89 

39 

194 

860 

21 

Lake ....... 

933 

263 

31 

347 

588 

29 

President,  1920.  (  President,  1916. 


COUNTIES. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem . 

Hu 

gheis, 

Rep. 

Ben- 
soti, 
Soc. 

0,5oo 

1,30/ 

39 

1,937 

3,3 15 

 ' 

23 

Leelanau. ,  > . 

2,185 

415 

40 

763 

984 

56 

Lenawee. .  .  . 

12,004 

5,117 

85 

5,519 

6,247 

78 

Livingston . . 

4,654 

2,436 

12 

2,297 

2,460 

9 

1  aol 

193 

■  7 

257 

527 

6 

jMacKinac . .  . 

l,oo5 

932 

37 

908 

1,082 

31 

Macomb .... 

9,791 

3,029 

184 

3, 108 

4,552 

42 

Manistee. . .  . 

2,196 

151 

2,177 

2,360 

106 

Marquette .  . 

y,o6o 

3,040 

5^42 

2,625 

5,263 

331 

3,705 

1,360 

159 

1,689 

2,198 

175 

Mecosta ..... 

3,951 

1,149 

113 

1,178 

2,455 

255 

Menominee. . 

5,089 

1,568 

243 

1,854 

2,671 

117 

Midland .... 

967 

79 

1,454 

2,104 

60 

Missaukee. . . 

1,81^ 

347 

14 

917 

1,160 

26 

8,671 

5,229 

119 

4,202 

3,787 

47 

Montcalm. . . 

1,694 

109 

2,801 

3,894 

108 

M'ntm'r'ncy 

844 

201 

55 

272 

396 

54 

^luskegon. , . 

3,494 

489 

4,165 

5,692 

601 

Newaygo .  .  . 

4,iS00 

931 

82 

1,625 

2,117 

Oakland .... 

19,349 

6,449 

926 

6,659 

7,730 

292 

786 

101 

1,387 

1,957 

170 

Ogemaw .... 

1,695 

448 

43 

743 

878 

42 

Ontonagon . . 

1,996 

660 

215 

888 

1,235 

122 

3,612 

772 

35 

1,285 

2,193 

18 

442 

77 

5 

175 

245 

5 

875 

468 

g 

10,566 

2,396 

207 

3,911 

5,484 

244 

Presaue  Isle. 

2,523 

527 

36 

806 

1,407 

60 

Roscommon. 

664 

185 

21 

239 

,  311 

24 

Saginaw .... 

20.529 

8,522 

583 

8,434 

9,544 

312 

Sanilac  

7,299 

1,152 

59 

1,867 

1,639 

38 

Schoolcraft. . 

1,797 

433 

235 

623 

994 

45 

Shiawassee . . 

7,221 

2,605 

143 

3,308 

3,926 

180 

St.  Clair  

14,967 

4.568 

152 

4,617 

6,538 

129 

St.  Joseph. . . 

6,052 

2,723 

120 

3,567 

3,132 

191 

Tuscola  

7,310 

1,276 

62 

2,329 

4,461 

52 

Van  Buren . . 

6,954 

2,007 

166 

3,225 

4,302 

167 

Washtenaw.. 

14,004 

4,518 

157 

5,279 

6,505 

136 

W£tyne  

224,122 

52,529 

14,872 

60,935 

70.056 

,  3,204 

Wexford .... 

3,440 

1,108 

64 

1,688 

2.333 

115 

Total  

762,865 

233,450 

28,947 

283»993 

i 

337,952 

j  16,012 

Pres.  (1920),  Watk ins.  Proh.,    9.646;    Cox.    J^oc.-Labor,  2,539. 
Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  8,085;  Reimer,  Soc.-Labor,  831. 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  MICHIGAN,  1920. 
Alexander  J.  Groesbeck,  Republican,  2990  E.  Gd.  Blvd.,  Detroit,  703,180. 
Woodbrldge  N.  Fei-ris,  Democrat,  Big  Rapids,  310,566. 
Benjaming  Blument>erg,  Socialist,  42  Watson  St.,  Detroit,  23,542. 
John  Y.  Johnston,  Prohibition,  Rosebush,  6,990. 
Edward  R.  Markley,  Socialist  Labor,  25  Cleveland  St.,  Detroit,  2,133. 
Edward  J.  Jeffries,  Farmer-Labor,  1804  W.  Gd.  Blvd.,  Detroit,  11,817. 

MICHIGAN  APPROVES  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  . 
The  people  of  Michigan  defeated  at  the  pollg  iil  November  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution abolishing  parochial  schools.  A  bitter  fight  was  waged  on  the  question  all  over  the  State.  The 
proposal  was  defeated  in  all  but  about  a  dozen  counties.  Some  Protestant  denominations  besides  the  Roman 
Catholics  joined  in  voting  against  the  amendment.  The  big  industrial  cities  went  strongly  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  It  was  asserted,  just  after  the  election,  ]t)y  a  Detroit  ecclesiastic,  that  $500,000  was  ex- 
pended in  the  campaign  to  preserve  the  parochial  schools,  and  $300,000  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  77,020;  Rep.,  136,199;  Dem.  (O'C), 

2,861;  Proh.,  1,271. 
1876  (Pres.).  Dem.,  141,095;  Rep.,  166,534;  Gr.,  9,060; 

Proh.,  766;  Anti-secret  Soc,  75. 
1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  78,503;  Rep.,  126,280;  Gr.,  73,313. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  131,301;  Rep.,  185,190;  Gr.,  34,895; 

Proh.,  942;  Lab.,  312. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem.-Gr.,  154,269;  Rep.,  149,697;  Str.  Gr., 
2,006;  Proh.,  5,854. 

1883  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.-Gr.,  127,326;  Rep.,  119,870;  Str. 
Gr.,  541;  Proh.,  13,467. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.-Gr.,  189,361;  Rep.,  192,669;  Str.  Gr., 
753;  Proh.,  18,403.    (Dem.  without  Gr.  vote;  149,835. ) 

1884  (Gov.),  Dem.-Gr.,  186,887;  Rep.,  190,840;  Str.  Gr., 
414;  Proh.,  22.207. 

1885  (Reg't.),  Dem.-Gr.,  155,743;  Rep.,  138,358;  Proh., 
14,708. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem..  174,042;  Rep.,  181,474;  Proh.,  25,179. 


1889  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  122.955;  Rep..  156,426 
2,681;  Proh.,  16.380. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  183,725;  Rep.,  172,205;  Indus. 
Proh.,  28,6^1. 

1891  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  148,271;  Rep.,  153,211; 
9,121;  Proh.,  14,144. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  202,296;  Rep.,  222,708;  Peo, 
Proh.,  20,857;  Scat.,  925. 

1893  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  148,712;  Rep.,  164,754: 
14,469;  Proh.,  14,526. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  221,022;  Rep., 
N.  D.,  9,738;  Proh.,  5,499. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  236,994;  Rep., 
Gold  D.,  6,905;  Proh..  4,938;  Nat..  1,815;  Soc. 
Scat. ,.585. 

1897  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  139,307;  Rep., 
N.  D..  30,729;  Proh.,  7.936. 


U.  L. 

,  13,198; 
Indus.* 
,  19.931: 

;  Pop., 

304.431; 

293,072; 
L.,  293; 

210,721; 
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MINNESOTA. 


President, 
1920. 


PUESIDENT, 

1916. 


COUNTI^. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs. 
Soc. 

■ 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem . 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep . 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

2,933 

613 

503 

877 

1,122 

385 

3,505 

865 

391 

1,17] 

1,262 

'77 

4,811 

901 

436 

1,452 

1,761 

181 

Beltrami. . . . 

'  4,518 

1,427 

1,215 

1,912 

1.331 

716 

2,920 

554 

169 

945 

1,020 

81 

Big  Stone. . . 

2,415 

451 

127 

869 

810 

77 

Blue  Earth. . 

8,894 

1,974 

207 

2,211 

2,864 

95 

5,841 

.  796 

484 

1,101 

2,078 

252 

2,833 

1,152 

654 

1,115 

1,096 

425 

Carver ...... 

5,073 

562 

84 

960 

1,950 

34 

3,242 

710 

494 

1,260 

982 

281 

Chippewa. . . 

3,532 

960 

355 

1,134 

1,311 

261 

4.361 

484 

503 

944 

1,749 

130 

4,943 

1,335 

289 

1,716 

1,549 

104 

Clearwater. . 

1,788 

340 

298 

544 

493 

158 

98 

58 

162 

125 

63 

Cottonwood . 

3,882 

451 

90 

762 

1,425 

116 

Crow  Wing.. 

5,262 

1,077 

933 

1,568 

1,715 

445 

5,373 

2,190 

395 

2,373 

1,881 

144 

3,386 

516 

72 

895 

1,260 

45 

Douglas.  . . . 

4,428 

733 

647 

1,398 

1,709 

176 

Far!l)ault.  . . 

6,687 

869 

102 

1.123 

2,184 

76 

Fillmore .... 

899 

125 

1,313 

92 

Freeborn .... 

o,/72 

1,131 

138 

1,347 

106 

Goodhue. . . . 

9,330 

1,118 

304 

1,875 

0,471 

122 

Grant  

2,427 

533 

106 

778 

878 

66 

Hennepin. . . 

90,517 

28,911 

18,800 

36,395 

27,957 

3,302 

Houston .... 

4,101 

598 

36 

744 

1,783 

23 

Hubbard  

2,238 

453 

237 

799 

685 

171 

3,007 

405 

898 

935 

1,123 

217 

3,97:3 

1,930 

738 

1,504 

1,163 

429 

4,313 

715 

75 

1,272 

1,503 

75 

Kanabec  

2,4.36 

332 

380 

608 

776 

174 

Kandiyohi.  . 

4,759 

1,282 

718 

1,968 

i,ei2 

167 

2,485 

599 

175 

749 

709 

107 

Koochiching. 

1,786 

859 

485 

1,089 

474 

255 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

4,219 

653 

107 

1,047 

1,614 

100 

990 

594 

757 

506 

401 

366 

Le  Sueur  

4,a59 

1,853 

112 

1,723 

1.430 

53 

2,548 

673 

81 

1,174 

777 

40 

4.557 

1,232 

246 

1,893 

1.389 

200 

McLeod.  .  .  . 

5,430 

1,139 

-  263 

1,305 

1,772 

69 

Mahnomen. . 

1,076 

215 

167 

411 

262 

43 

Marshall. . .  . 

4,738i 

885 

456 

1,513 

4.461 

.  204 

Martin .  . . 
Meeker. . . 
Mille  Lacs 
Morri^pn. . ,  , 
Mower.  .  .  . 

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman .  .  . 
Olmsted.  .  . 
Otter  Tail. . 
Pennington. . 

Pine  

Pipestone. . . 

Polk  

Pope  

Ramsey  

Red  Lake . ,  . 
Redwood ,  .  . 
Renville.  .  .  . 

Rice  

Rock  

Roseau  

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne. .  . 

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse. . . . 
Wabasha. . . . 
Wadena .... 

Waseca  

Washington . 
Watonwan . . 

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Med. 


1920. 

1916. 

Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs. 
Soc. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

ing, 
Rep. 

son, 
Dem. 

ghes. 
Rep. 

son, 
Soc. 

5,142 

1,221 

101 

1,756 

1,741 

88 

4,693 

878 

223 

1,475 

1,780 

67 

3,521 

526 

640 

1,113 

1,127 
1,887 

248 

5,371 

1,131 

316 

1,650 

225 

6,339 

1,061 

192 

1,572 

2,520 

64 

3,270 

698 

102 

1,193 

1,137 

69 

4,115 

556 

140 

814 

1,288 

38 

4,420 

982 

81 

1,280 

1,413 

46 

3,451 

481 

481 

1,076 

1,046 

227 

7,130 

1,756 

176 

1,926 

2,101 

90 

11,084 

1,741 

768 

788 

2,858 

4,328 

868 

502 

2,320 

581 

1,004 

237 

3,879 

1.127 

654 

1,507 

1,531 

341 

3,106 

490 

232 

732 

1,010 

151 

8,197 

2,111 

1,057 

3,498 

2,471 

381 

3,466 

709 

163 

1,121 

1,321 

57 

40,204 

21,110 

6,201 

22,291 

13,317 

1,684 

1,308 

558 

159 

694 

463 

50 

5,589 

880 

159 

1,361 

2,029 

121 

5,995 

1,283 

478 

1,660 

2,432 

115 

6,500 

2,040 

72 

2,083 

2,408 

56 

3,121 

442 

67 

705 

1,196 

66 

2,387 

500 

698 

834 

821 

405 

27,987 

14,767 

5,378 

12,056 

10,834 

2,544 

3,015 

1,253 

52 

1,361 

972 

13 

2  747 

307 

115 

731 

965 

41 

4',  198 

502 

111 

973 

1,737 

37 

13,566 

1,616 

318 

3,350 

4.312 

141 

4,243 

1,167 

56 

1,497 

1.734 

41 

2,339 

457 

71 

787 

943 

24 

3,553 

985 

209 

1,181 

1,335 

85 

5,448 

1,464 

443 

1,922 

1.919 

339 

1.759 

550 

49 

779 

774 

27 

4,907 

1,275 

78 

1,449 

1,787 

41 

2,635 

503 

203 

651 

938 

116 

3,626 

1,257 

102 

1,178 

1,522 

47 

5,852 

1,558 

267 

1,610 

2,167 

149 

3,510 

647 

100 

801 

1.300 

30 

2,106 

561 

76 

808 

690 

42 

7,888 

2,896 

271 

2,907 

2,916 

133 

7,013 

1,299 

303 

2,262 

2,683 

87 

4,225 

814 

233 

1.238 

1,501 

149 

519,421 

142,994 

56,106 

179,152 

179.544 

20,117 

Pres.  (1920),  Proh.,  11,489;  Soc.  Labor,  5,81 
Pres.  (1916),  Proh.,  7,793;  Progr.,  290;  Soc.  Labor,  468. 

Gov.  (1920),  Preus,  Rep.,  415,805;  Hodgson,  Dem.,  81,293;  Shipstead,  Ind.,  281,402. 

Gov.  (1918),  Burnquist,  Rep.,  166,515;  Evans,  Farm.-Lab.,  111,948;  Wheaton,  Dem.,  76,793;  Stageberg, 
Nat.,  6,648;  Berot,  Soc.,  7,794. 

For  Senator  in  Congress,  1918,  Nelson,  Rep.,  got  206,555  votes;  Calderwood,  Nat.,  137,274. 

Vote,  1918,  on  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution;  For,  189,574;  against,  173,615.  The  amendment 
is  to  Article  15  of  the  State  Constitution,  bringing  state-wide  prohibition  after  July  1,  1920. 

In  1920,  the  voters  authorized  a  trunk  highway  system;  taxation  of  motor  vehicles;  and  making  realty 
used  for  railway  purposes  subject  to  assessment. 


GOVERNORS  OF  MINNESOTA  SINCE  1849. 


Territorial. 
[849 — Alexander  Ramsey, 
[853— Willis  A.  Gorman, 
[857 — Samuel  Medary. 
State. 
—Henry  H.  Sibley. 
—Alexander  Ramsey, 


1863—  Henry  A.  Swift, 

1864 —  Stephen  Miller, 
1866— Wm.  R.  Marshall, 
1870 — Horace  Austin, 
1874 — Cushman  K.  Davis, 
1876— John  S.  Pillsbury, 
1882— Lucius  F.  Hubbard, 


1887— A.  R.  McGill, 

1889 — William  R.  Merrian, 

1893 — Knute  Nelson, 

1895 — David  M.  Clough, 

1899 — John  Lind, 

1901— Sam'l  R.  Van  Sant, 


1905— John  A.  Johnson, 
1909— Adolph  Q.  Eberhart, 
1915 — W.  S.  Hammond, 
1915 — J.  A.  A.  Burnquist, 
1918 — J.  A.  A.  Burnquist. 
1920 — J.  A.  O.  Preus. 


4,423;  Rep.,  55,709;  Lib.  Rep.,  ^ 
48,787;  Rep.,  72,955;  Gr.,  2,2 


PAST  VOTE  OF 

.872  (Pres.),  Dem., 
[876  (Pres.),  Dem 
Proh.,  72. 

[879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  41,583;  Rep.,  56,918;  Gr.,  4,264; 
Proh.,  2,868. 

30  (Pres.),  Dem.,  53,315;  Rep.,  93,903:  Gr.,  3,267; 

Proh.,  286. 
[881  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,655;  Rep.,  64,485. 
"33  (Gov.),  Dem.,  .57,819;  Rep.,  72,404;  Proh.,  4.924. 

34  (Pres.),  Dem.,  70,065;  Rep.,  111,685;  Gr.,  3,583; 

Proh.,  4,684. 

36  (Gov.),  Dem.,  104,464;  Rep.,  107,064;  Proh.,  8,966. 
38  (Pres.),  Dem.,  104,385;  Rep.,  142,492;  Proh.,  15,311; 
W.  L..  1,094. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  85,844;  Rep..  88,111;  For.  Alii., 
58.514;  Profr.,  8,424. 


MINNESOTA. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  100,920;  Rep.,  122,823;  Pop.,  29,313 
Proh.,  14,182. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  53,579;  Rep.,  147,944;  Pop.,  87,931 
Proh.,  6,879. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  139,626;  Rep.,"  193,-501 ;  Gold  D. 

3,202;  Proh.,  4,343;  Soc.  L.,  915. 
1898  (Gov.),  Fus.,  131,980;  Rep.,  111,796;  Pop.,  1,766 

Proh.,  5.299. 
1900  (Gov.),  Fus.,  150,651;  Rep.,  152,905. 
1900  (Pres.),  Fus.,  112,901;  Rep.,  190,461;  Proh.,  8,555 

Soc,  D.,  3,065;  Soc.  L.,  1,329. 
1902  (Gov.).  Fus.,  99,375;  Rep.,  155,861;  Proh.,  5,735 
Soc,  3,074;  Peo.*  5,347;  Soc.  L.,  2,426;  Nat.,  2,393 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  148,091;  Rep.,  141,847. 
1904  (Pres.),  Fus.,  55,187:  Rep.,  216,651;  Proh.,  6,253: 
Soc.  11.692;  Soc  L.,  974;  Pop.,  2,103. 
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Mississippi. 


COONTIEg. 


A(iii.ms .... 
Aiv'orn. .... 

Aniire  

A I  i:ila  

]-5cniton .  .  . .  . 
Jioiivar . ... 
Ciillioun.  . . , 
Ciirroll .  .  .  .  , 
Cnickasaw. , 
Choctaw . . .  , 
Clni borne.  . , 

Clarke  , 

Clay  

Coahoma.  .  , 
Copiah  .  .  .  . 
Covington.. 

De  Soto  

Forrest : . .  .  , 
Franklin. .  . , 
(George .  .  .  . , 

Greene  

Grenada.  .  .  . 
Har.cock. . .  , 
I  'ari  igon. . .  , 

liii".ls  

ii  oil  ties  

i  iiMiphreys. 
i3ii...wuena. . . 
I 'ii  vvamba. .  , 

JacKtjon  

.lafiper  

Jellerson. . .  , 
Jen.  Davis.  , 

Jones  

Kemper .  .  .  . 
Fafayette.  .  . 

Faniar  

T.auflerdale. . 
Fawrence.  .  , 

Leake  , 

Fee  

Feflore  


President, 
1920. 


Cox. 
Dem . 


642 

1,336 
578 

1,187 
405 

1,039 
875 
669 
944 
779 
401 
807: 
771 
882 

1,300 
649 
806 

1,146 
641 
263 
337 
533 
305 

1,270 

2,510 
917 
316 
83 

1,023 
577 
899 
430 
485 

1,396 
734 
873 
672 

2,539 
526 

1,082 

1,652 


Hard 
ing. 
Rep. 


Debs. 
Soc. 


President, 
1916. 


Wil-  Hu  Ben- 
son, ghes,  sou, 
Dem.   Rep.  Soc 


671 
1,452 
1,024 
1,26: 

718 


1,225 
943 

1,215 
873 
435 

1,092 
832 

1, 

836 
861 
1,146 
769 
341 
399 
649 
512 
1,395 
2,220 
1.070 

'  *  94 

1,40; 

1,040 
456 
634 

1,664 
939 

1,370 
744 

3,058 
725 

1,431 

1,683 
853 


Lincoln . . 
Lowndes. 
Madison. 
Marion.  . 
Marshall. 
Monroe. . 
Montgomery 
Neshoba. .  .  . 

Newton  

Noxubee. . . . 
Oktibbeha. . . 

Panola  

Pearl  River., 

Perry  

Pike  

Pontotoc  

Prentiss  

Quitman .... 

Rankin  

Scott  

Sharkoy .... 
Simpson .... 

Smith  

■5tone  

Sunflower.  .  . 
raliahatchie. 

i';.,te  

ri!)pati  

Tishomingo., 

Tunica  

Union  

1 1  hall  

Warren  

Washington. 

Wayne  

Webster.  ,  .  . 
Wilkinson  .  . 
Winston .... 
Yalobusha.  . 
Yazoo  


Total 


1920. 

1916. 

Cox, 

Hard- 

Debs. 

t\'iF 

Hu 

Ben- 

Dem. 

ing, 

Soc. 

son. 

ghes, 

son, 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

421 

13 

L282 

105 

— ■ — — 
20 

928 

51 

9 

1,028 

29 

8 

831 

57 

8 

782 

36 

22 

613 

143 

16 

.792 

51 

5 

823 

30 

3 

1,017 

8 

1 

1,881 

139 

14 

1,684 

82 

15 

846 

57 

14 

997 

35 

24 

1,088 

182 

55 

1,459 

69 

43 

1,208 
701 

108 

82 

1,341 

19 

56 

24 

1 

656 

10 

3 

778 

70 

1 

9il 

48 

1 

843 

80 

3 

1,262 
521 

29 

464 

53 

2 

35 

1 

271 

69 

5 

395 

32 

23 

1,114 

153 

45 

1,451 

53 

12 

992 

439 

17 

1,314 

110 

3 

992 

496 

49 

1,342 

164 

32 

377 

39 

1 

272 

12 

1 

905 

43 

5 

1,104 

8 

12 

1,055 

'64 

22 

1,106 

25 

18 

228 

216 

6 

2 

902 

109 

14 

966 

34 

6 

968 

265 

23 

1.271 

30 

16 

299 

16 

5 

451 

31 

5 

1,066 

47) 

9 

879 

20 

2 

1,092 

69 

13 

1,061 

6 

876 

117 

11 

1,074 

18 

.  .'  7 

955 

237 

22 

1,547 

82 

11 

841 

387 

21 

1.031 

175 

19 

256 

2 

1 

173 

1,224 

429 

12 

1.666 

89 

'  8 

464 

139 

15 

665 

12 

11 

1,082 

161 

15 

1.204 

73 

5 

776 

60 

1 

H36 

47 

3 

547 

112 

48 

787 

47 

34 

576 

299 

46 

944 

143 

46 

416 

15 

2 

460 

8 

4 

932 

113 

17 

1,152 

47 

27 

892 

82 

10 

1.175 

49 

6 

948 

46 

13 

1.146 

25 

7 

69,277 

11,576 

1,639 

80.122 

4,253 

1  1,484 

Gov.  (1915),  Bilbo,  Dem.,  50,541;  Lester,  Soc,  4,064. 

Governor,  1919,  Lee  M.  Russell,  Dem.,  was  elected  without  opposition.  At  the  primaries,  earlier  in 
the  year,  there  were  two  contestants  f6r  the  Democratic  nomination.  Russell  got  77,453  votes:  Oscar  G. 
Johnston,  69,531.  . 

WOMEN  BARRED  FROM  VOTING  IN  MISSISSIPPI  AND  GEORGIA. 

Following  the  passing  by  Congress  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
a.nd  the  proclaiming  of  the  amendment  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbridge  Colby,  as  being 
in  full  force  and  effect,  the  various  equal  suffrage  organizations  throughout  the  country  made  preparations 
to  have  the  women  vote  at  the  November,  1920,  Presidential  elections  in  those  States  where  that  sex  did 
not  already  have  the  franchise. 

The  first  and  greatest  obstacle  encountered  was  the  provision  in  practically  ever3''  State  requiring  reg- 
istration. The  Anti-SulTrage  organizations  also  got  bu«y  and  both  sides  appealed  to  the  chief  State  law 
o. fleers  in  the  different  commonwealths,  the  one  side  claiming,  the  other  side  denying  and  clamoring  against 
the  right  of  the  women  to  register.  Finally  the  contest  narrowed  down  to  the  two  States  of  Georgia  and 
Missssippi. 

In  Georgia,  the  six-months'  provision  in  the  primary  law,  so  it  was  ruled  by  the  State  Attorney  General, 
barred  women  from  voting  in  1920. 

In  Mississippi,  the  Attorney  General  there  decided,  the  four-month's  clause  in  the  primary  law  barred 
women  from  voting  in  1920.. 

HOW  MANY  WOMEN  VOTED  IN  1920. 

There  is  no  definite  answer  to  this  question,  for  the  reason  that  in  only  one  State,  Illinois,  is  a  separate 
record  kept  of  the  sexes  when  they  register  and  also  when  they  vote.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt's  esti- 
mate is  three  women  voted  for  every  five  men — that  is,  the  woman's  vote  was  three-eighths  of  the  totAl 
vote.  The  following  table  based  on  the  1910  census,  but  calculated  for  1920,  shows  the  estimated  number 
of  women  in  each  State,  of  voting  age: 


Ala   552,154 

Arizona .  48,280 
Ark   387,193 


Cal. 
Colorado 
Conn . . , 

Del  

Florida.. 
Georgia . 


738,524 
234,767 
368,644 
64,286 
196,553 
674,463 


Idaho . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa. . . 
Kansas. 
Ky . .  .  . 

La  

Maine. 


76,799 
1,724,240 
847,723 
664,008 
482,827 
637,731 
434,889 
248,309 


Md   405,2001 


Mass.  ..  .  1,181,933 

Mich....  864,636 

Minn  .  .  .  563,652 

Miss   454,235 

Mo   985,167 

Mont...  89,915 

Neb   327,844 

Nevada.  '■  19.954 


N.Hamp  148,909 
N.Jersey  810,:]24 
N.  Mex..  80,467 
N.  York.  3,033,273 
N.  Car..  .571,422 
N.Dak. .  134,646 

Ohio   1.538,175 

Okla....  391,813 


Oregon. .  185.155 
Penn. ,.  .  2,325.408 
R.  Island  183,030 
S.  Car.. 


S.  Dak . 
Tenn.  . 
Texas . 
Utah. . 


378,353 
147,605 
596,648 
972,639 
94,301 


Vermont 
Virginia . 
Wash 'ton 
W^Va. 

Wis   672.272 

Wyo   31,724 

Total.  26 ,883. 566 


117,571 

570,320 
305,499 
313,4i 
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MISSOURI. 


Cox» 
Dem' 


President,  1920, 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Debs, 
Soc. 


2,534 
2,466 
2,227 
5,514 
3,729 
3,040 
4,4a3 

I,  506 
2,019 
8,748 

16,188 
2,662 
2, 
6,035 
1,034 
4,584 
4,075 

930 
5.030 
1,936 
4,675 

919 
2,383 
6,2a3 
8,304 
4,167 
3,€57 
1,658 
1,892 
1,100 
3,560 
2,121 
1,907 

577 
5,199 
2,814 

454 
3,374 

II,  514 
2,721 
2,50r 
5,367 

53r 
2.329 
4,735 
2,323 
1,554 
76,791 
11,006 
4,6! 
5,444 
2,2-50 
2,183 
6,169 
3,532 
3,542 
3,G60 
5,184 
3,666 


4,861 
3,913 
3,236 
3,827 
5,162 
3,480 
5,( 

3,367 

2,  r:: 

4,077 
1,719 
4,601 
4, 

3,274 
2,276 
7,537 
5,609 
1,057 
4,055 

3,  "~ 
4,331 
3,795 
3,310 
2,804 
3,165 
5,! 

5,151 
2,623 
3,540 
2,665 
4,458 
3,001 
2,204 
3,237 
4,455 
8,712 
4,481 
3,442 
15,755 
5,123 
5,151 
5,313 
2,131 
4,153 
2,125 
4,344 
1,563 
78,875 
17,074 
5,730 
5,700 
2,749 
3,469 
7,471 
6,093 
2,810 
3,209 
5,557 
5.093 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2,275 
1,853 
1,697 
3,572 
2.752 
2,217 
3,255 
1,285 
1,538 
5,601 
10,973 
2,135 
1,683 
3,882 
930 
2,993 
2,822 
586 
3,337 
1,410 
3,135 
9.38 
1,692 
3,902 
2,153 
2,915 
2,537 
1,312 
1.618 
1,022 
2,375 
1,617 
1,457 
737 
3,723 
2,16S 
510 
2,104 
7,191 
1,789 
2,205 
3,653 
552 
1.615 
2,866 
1.861 
1,027 
44,556 
10,513 
3,021 
3,701 
1,657 
1,755 
4,073 
2,809 
2,357 
2,468 
3.441 
2.609 


Hu 
Rep. 


2,681 
2,087 
1,626 
1,741 
2,683 
1,597 
2,597 
1,842 
1.624 
2,180 
7,761 
2.717 
2.069 
2,009 
1,261 
3,753 
2,978 
469 
2.104 
1.874 
2.183 
1.978 
1.782 
1,307 
1,551 
2.746 
2.830 
1.642 
1.941 
1 

2;342 
1,640 
1,252 
1.730 
1,924 
4,325 
2,513 
1,823 
7,543 
2,481 
2,741 
2,727 
1.144 
2,030 
1,121 
2,132 
874 
32,943 
9,358 
3,310 
2,966 
1,460 
1,877 
4.019 
3.228 
1.429 
1,612 
2,801 
2.424 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


278 
174 
3 
15 
41 
74 
43 
66 
60 
74 
22 
141 
28 
38 
19 
31 
18 

/'  47 
54 
47 
12 
12 
66 
164 
375 
94 
19 
33 
542 
46 
62 
71 
59 
14 
16 
225 
24 
1,094 
913 
130 
62 
37 
89 
93 


Counties. 


Cox, 
Dem 


McDonald . 

Macon  

Madison. . , 

Maries  

Marion. . . . 
Mercer .... 

Miller  

Mississippi. 
Moniteau.  . 

Monroe  

Montgomery 
Morgan . . 
New  M»drid 

Newton  

Nodaway .  . , 
Oregon ..... 

Osage  

Ozark  

Pemiscot . . . 

Perry  

Pettia  

Phelps  

Pike  

Platte  

Polk  

Pulaski.  . .  . 

Putnam  

Ralls  

Randolph. . 

Ray  

Reynolds.  . 

Ripley  

St.  Charles. 
St.  Clair.  .  . 
St.  Francois 
Ste.Genev've 

St.  Louis  

Saline  

Schuyler .... 
Scotland .... 

Scott  

Shannon. . .  . 

Shelby  

Stoddard. . . . 

Stone  

Sullivan .... 

Taney  

Texas  

Vernon  

Warren  

Washington . 

Wayne  

Webster .... 

Worth  

Wright  

St. Louis  City 

Total . . 


President,  1920.  |  President,  1916. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


2,242 
5,626 
1,830 
1,677 
6,719 
1,044 

i,r" 

2,442 
2,405 
6,136 
3,103 

1,  r- 

3,637 
4,078 
5,504 
1,961 
1,118 
569 
3,901 
1,504 
6,561 
2,422 
5,034 
4,361 
2,847 
1,978 
1,315 

2,  ! 

8,115 
4,865 
1,837 
1,735 
2,472 
2,296 
1,149 
5, 

12,438 
7,114 
1,993 
2,122 
4,257 
1,661 
3,935 
4,428 

672 
3,473 

913 
2,965 
5,419 

545 
1,837 
2,072 
2,428 
1,532 
2,008 
106,047 


2,921 
6,009 
2,023 
1,445 
4,660 
3.170 
3,555 
2,193 
3,535 
1,406 
3,910 
2,911 
3,745 
5,541 
6,671 
1,319 
3.699 
2,457 
4,443 
3,6.% 
8,595 
2 
3 

1,724 
4,967 
1,853 
3,r" 
1,362 
3,768 
3,228 
1,173 
1,752 
6.645 
3,249 
1,917 
5,502 
25 ,( 
5,613 
1,806 
2,509 
4,204 
1,639 
2,128 
4,641 
2,749 
4,476 
2,001 
3,552 
4,645 
3,512 
2,618 
2,  " 
.4,000 
1,888 
3,661 
163,280 


574,799  727,162 


Debs, 
Soc. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


57 
147 
-  59 
14 
324 
57 
26 
22 
43 
113 
54 
23 
71 
40 
4 
49 
10,083 


20,224 


1.631 

3,805 
1,310 
1,319 
4,534 
1,042 
1,395 
1,874 
1,675 
3.738 
1.988 
1.368 
2.715 
3,158 
3,874 
1,799 
1,383 

651 
2.447 
1,396 
4,665 
1,887 
3,344 
2,974 
2,149 
1,339 
1,035 
1,994 
5.081 
3.380 
1,209 
1,325 
1,914 
1,881 
3,675 
1,218 
7,587 
4,503 
1,341 
1,592 
2,816 
1.213 
2.549 
3,274 

621 
2,446 

679 
2.291 
3,776 

487' 
1.394 
1,594 
1,903 
1,079 
1.593 


18,032 


Hu 

Ben- 

ghes, 

son, 
Soc. 

Rep. 

1.414 

93 

3|034 

164 

1,'230 

21 

725 

20 

2.759 

53 

1^733 

28 

1.862 

88 

1,330 

48 

1,742 

35 

748 

86 

2,079 

18 

1,578 

13 

2.039 

99 

2.929 

249 

3,540 

41 

660 

82 

1,769 

24 

1,331 

26 

2.076 
1,988 

95 

10 

4,319 

253 

1,487 

36 

2,322 

45 

921 

11 

2,613 

63 

1,003 

40 

2.106 

59 

826 

9 

2.111 

45 

1,718 

592 

32 

35 

1,053 

105 

3,518 

33 

1.718 

115 

3  015 

157 

1.137 

14 

12,485 

454 

2,965 
996 

26 

.15 

1,248 

51 

2.285 

201 

783 

141 

1.195 

21 

2.482 

314 

1.525 

116 

2,420 

40 

1.123 

34 

1,809 

86 

2,211 

193 

1.752 

41 

1.657 

24 

1,528 

92 

2,114 

61 

892 

7 

2,176 

77 

369,339 


Harding's  plurality,  152,363. 

Pres.  (1920),  Cox,  Soc.  Labor,  2.164;  Christensen,  Farm-Lab..  3.291;  Watkins,  Proh.,  5,142. 
Gov.  (1920),  Atkinson,  Dem.,  580,626;  Hyde,  Rep.,  722,024;  Aldrich,  Soc,  19,489;  Middlecuff,  Soc. 
Lab.,  1,620;  Farls,  Proh.,  3,974;  Hickman,  Farm.-Lab.,  3,003. 
Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  3,884. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Long,  Dem.,  589,498;  Spencer,  Rep.,  711,161;  Hodges,  Soc,  20,002;  Tinndell,  Soc. 
Lab..  1,675;  Mallette,  Farm.-Lab.,  9.158. 

The  voters  of  Missouri,  in  Nov.,  1920,  sustained  the  referendum  proposition  on  the  State- wide  Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement  Act. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MISSOURI. 


1872    (Pres.),   Dem.,   151,434;  Rep.,   121,271;  Dem. 

(O'C),  2,429;  Lib.  Rep.,  5,280. 
.876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  203,077;  Rep.,  145.029;  Or.,  3,498; 

Proh.,  64. 

]0  (Pres.),  Dem.,  208.609;  Rep.,  153.567;  Gr.,  35,045. 
32  (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  198.620;  Rep.,  128.239;  Gr., 
33,407. 

34  (Pres.),  Dem.,  285,988;  Rep.-Gr.,  202,929;  Proh., 
2,151. 

36  (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  229,125'.  Rep.,  It8.490;  Gr., 
12.430;  Proh.,  3,504. 


588  (Gov.),  Dem.,  255,764;  Rep.,  242,533;  U.  L., 
15,388;  Proh.,  4,387. 

~  -         261,974;  Rep..  236.257;  U.  L.. 


268.398;   Rep.,   226,918;  Pop.. 


(Pres.).  Dem., 
18.632:  Proh.,  4.539. 
1892    (Pres.),  Dem., 
41,213;  Proh.,  4.331. 
1894  (Sup.  Ct.).  Dem.,  226.547;  Rep.,  229,691;  Pop., 

42,463;  Proh.,  3,099;  Soc.  L.,  1,572. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  363,667;  Rep..  304.940;  Gold  D.. 

2,355;  Proh.,  2.169;  Nat..  293;  Soc.  L.,  595. 
1898  (Sup.  Ct.>,  Dem..  285.778:  Rep..  255,428:  Peo., 
9,937;  Proh..  2.933;  Soc.  D.,  1,645;  Soc.  L.,  1,063. 
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MONTANA. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


COTJNTIES. 

Hard- 
Rep*. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Chris- 
¥!-l! 

Beaverhead . . . 

2.049 

833 

96 

1,062 

475 

68 

1,720 

848 

185 

Broadwater . . . 

723 

622 

59 

2,700 

1.107 

407 

782 

342 

46 

6,808 

3,938 

826 

2,646 

1,436 

266 

2,347 

1,127 

163 

811 

289 

249 

1,784 

875 

132 

Deer  Lodge . . . 

3,130 

1,567 

522 

1,064 

381 

46 

Fergus  

5,858 

3,371 

498 

Flathead   

3.900 

2,241 

440 

3,238 

2,370 

312 

Garfield  

1,226 

1,484 

888 

1,297 

531 

48 

949 

439 

90 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Chris- 
t'nsen 
F.-L . 

Hill  

2,220 

1,388 

396 

.  969 

688 

122 

Lewia  &  Clark. 

4.348 

2,413 

152 

757 

331 

102 

1,187 

683 

193 

1,672 

877 

97 

1,177 

537 

184 

744 

314 

19 

347 

362 

180 

4.374 

3,292 

648 

Musselshell. . . 

1.910 

951 

364 

Park  iif. . . 

2,537 

1,455 

328 

1,693 

648 

181 

1,654 

893 

100 

Powder  River . 

955 

330 

55 

1,345 

787 

■  220 

881 

242 

26 

2,110 

1.224 

154 

Counties. 

mg, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Chris- 
t'nseh 
F.-L. 

1,759 

744 

184, 

1,624 

555 

loO 

2,239 

873 

.  170 

1,035 

741 

234 

1,335 

610 

552 

Silver  Bow. . . . 

10,074 

6,394 

1,730 

Stillwater  

1,721 

664 

56 

Sweet  Grass. . . 

1,035 

349 

24 

1,319 

671 

129 

861 

405 

139 

Treasui'e  

517 

174 

33 

Valley  

2,096 

895 

342 

Wheatland .... 

1,250 

520 

47 

692 

223 

51 

Yellowstone. . . 

5,714 

2,782 

284 

Golden  Valley. 

1,185 

.  381 

67 

109,430 

57.370 

12,204 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916, 


Beaverhead . . 
Big  Horn .... 

Blaine  

Broadwater . . 

Carbon  

Cascade  

Chouteau  

Custer  

Da^vson  

Deer  Lodge,. 

Fallon  

Fergus  

Flathead .... 

Gallatin.  

Granite  


Wil-  Hu  Ben- 
son, ghes,  son. 
Dem .  Rep.  Soc. 


1,463 
740 
1,261 
1,100 
1,926 
6,612 
2,738 
2,602 
2,845 
4,171 
1,845 
5,749 
2,978 
3,661 
812 


1,455 
497 
857 
584 
1,708 
3,253 
1,486 
1,615 
2,105 
1,""" 
1,169 
3,290 
2,913 
2,527 
574 


Counties. 


Hill  

Jefferson  

Lewis  &  Clark. 

Lincoln  

Madison  

Meagher  

Mineral  

Missoula  

Musselshell. .  . 

Park  

Phillips  

Powell  

Prairie  

Ravalli  


Wil-  Hu  Ben- 
son, ghes,  son, 
Dem.  Rep.  Soc. 


3,241 
1.124 

4,337 
1,186 
1,672 
1,482 

781 
4,060 
2,036 
2,050 
r!252 
1,340 

622 
1,967 


1,709 
712 
3,423 
807 
1,279 
1,158 
251 
2,926 
1,738 
1,957 
999 
939 
535 
1,623 


428 
104 
200 
228 
67 
46 
188 
558 
274 
297 
102! 

8:^! 

22 1 

233: 


Counties. 


Rosebud. 

Sanders  

Sheridan  

Silver  Bow... 

Stillwater  

Sweet  Grass . 

Teton  

Toole  

Valley  

Wibaux  

Yellowstone. . 


Wii-  Hu  Ben- 
son, ghes,  90D, 
Dem.  Rep.  Soc. 


Richland   1,947 

-      "    ■  1.G08 
1,178 
3,264 
13,084 
1,197 
B39 
2,273 
i.075 
2,102 
585 
4,259 


Total . 


101,063 


1,223 
1.337 

793 
1.724 
6.757 

918 

890 
1,603 

698 
1,111 

466 
3,281 


66.750 


180 
95 


1,563 
69 
44 
292 
195 
222 
55 
251 

9,564 


Women  voted  in  Montana  for  President  in  1916.  Pres.  (1916),  Progressive,  302.  Gov.  (1920),  Dixon, 
Rep.,  109,884;  Wheeler,  Dem.,  74,256. 

State  Constitution  amendment  as  to  elevator  bond  issie  (1918);  for,  54,205;  against,  29,623. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MONTANA. 
1878  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6,485;  Rep.,  2,757. 
1880  (Cong.),  Dem.,  7,799;  Rep.,  6,371. 
1882  (Cong.),  Dem.,  12,398;  Rep.,  10,914. 
1884  (Cong.),  Dem.,  13,584;  Rep.,  13,385. 
18PS  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,990;  Rep.,  14,272. 

1888  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,360;  Rep.,  22,486;  Proh.,  148. 

1889  (Gov.),  Dem.,  19,564;  Rep..  18,988. 

1890  (Cong.),  Dem..  15,411;  Rep..  15,128. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  17,581;  Rep.,  18,851;  Pop.,  7,334; 
Proh.,  549.^ 

1892  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,650;  Rep.,  18,187;  Pop.,  7.794; 
Proh.,  543. 

1894  (Cong.),  Dem.,  10,369;  Rep.,  23,140;  Pop.,  15,240; 
Proh.,  519. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  42,537;  Rep.,  10,494;  Proh.,  186. 
1898  (Cong.),  Dem.,  23,351;  Rep.,  14.823;  Pop.,  11,607. 
1900  (Pres.),  Fus.,  37,146;  Rep..  25,373;  Soc.  D.,  708; 

Proh..  298;  Pop.,  110;  Soc.  L.,  111. 
1900  (Gov.),  Fus.,  31,119;  Rep.,  22,691;  Ind.  Dem., 

9,188;  Soc.  D..  505. 


1902  (Sup.  Jus.),  Fus.,  21,204;  Rep.,  31,690;  Soc.  2,466; 
1904   (Pres.),  Fus.,  21,773;  Rep.,  34,932;  Soc,  5,676. 

Proh.,  335;  Soc  L.,  208;  Pop.,  1,520. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  .35,377;  Rep..  26.957;  Soc,  3,431. 
1906  (Cong.),  Dem.,  22.874;  Rep..  28,268;  Soc,  4,638; 

Pop.,  261. 

1908  (Cong.),  Dem.,  29,032;  Rep.,  32.Bi9;  Soc,  5,318. 

1903  (Pres.),  Dem.,  29,326;  Rep.-,  32.333;  Soc,  5,855; 
Proh.,  827;  Ind.,  1,200. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32.282;  Rep.,  30.792;  Soc,  5,112. 

1910  (Cong.),  Dem.,  28.180;  Rep.,  32.525. 

1912^  (Pres.),  Dem.,  27.941;  Rep.,  18,512;  Prog.,  22,456; 

Soc.  10,885;  Proh.,  32. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,381;  Rep.,  22,950;  Prog..  18,681; 

Soc.  12,566. 

1934  (Cong.),  Dem.,  37,012;  Rep..  26.181;  Prog.,  6,694; 
Soc,  12,278. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  101,063;  Rep.,  66.750;  Prog.,  302; 
Soc,  9,564. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  85,683;  Rep.,  76.547;  Soc,  11,342. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  85.380;  Rep..  72.758;  Soc.  9,292. 


NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE  VOTE. 
The  Non-Partisan  T^eague  polled  a  much  smaller  vote  than  was  expected  by  A.  C.  Townley  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  Montana,  Idaho,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Washington  and  Colorado. 
They  were  snowed  under  by  the  Republican  avalanche.  In  none  of  the  States  above  mentioned  did  the 
Non-Partisan  League  carry  an  important  candidate  to  victory  at  the  polls.  In  Wisconsin  the  league  backed 
the  Republican  ticket.  In  North  Dakota  they  indorsed  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  who  waa 
elected,  but  many  leaguers  voted  for  O'Connor,  Democrat  and  Independent.  The  struggle  in  North  Da-' 
kota  this  year,  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  league  in  the  Legislature,,  will  be  over  a  proposal  to  in- 
vestigate the  league's  relations  with  many  of  the  local  banking  institutions  throughout  that  State,  several 
of  which  have  failed  recently. 
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NEBRASKA. 


President, 

1920. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep.. 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 

Debs. 
Soc. 

4,549 

1,932 

109 

118 

3,322 

1,154 

126 

83 

167 

94 

14 

18 

258 

69 

5 

24 

328 

176 

4 

6 

3,108 

1,461 

82 

60 

1,630 

756 

52 

65 

1,482 

527 

28 

79 

1,417 

558 

57 

33 

4,954 

2,258 

168 

177 

2,969 

1,194 

18 

47 

2,478 

1,918 

50 

40 

3,575 

2,192 

115 

245 

3,906 

1,279 

23 

35 

976 

414 

52 

33 

1,636 

711 

52 

76 

1,857 

606 

45 

79 

3,390 

1,466 

71 

66 

1,992 

957 

14 

42 

3,177 

764 

18 

81 

4,974 

2,739 

236 

387 

1,525 

873 

11 

28 

1,801 

900 

24 

63 

3,384 
684 

1,444 

160 

35 

321 

15 

140 

2,435 

911 

47 

16 

4,832 

1,799 

72 

161 

28,543 

18.439 

246 

2,116 

1 .094 

375 

33 

70 

2,803 

1,549 

41 

70 

2,294 

1 ,0.30 

43 

26 

1,750 

673 

81 

36 

2.445 

1,371 

151 

66 

6,059 

2,477 

144 

72 

924 

421 

24 

106 

611 

252 

22 

26 

794 

486 

47 

65 

256 

141 

41 

1,345 

1,180 

35 

2 

4,719 

1,724 

98 

58 

2,950 

1,356 

59 

582 

1,75& 

974 

74 

45 

512 

207 

10 

143 

1,127 

615 

30 

42 

3,163 

l,57f 

83 

58 

230 

117 

7 

75 

1,508 

1,311 

43 

8 

3,488 

1,408 

131 

109 

2,416 

909 

40 

107 

1,683 

1,273 

39 

24 

1,050 

472 

23 

77 

479 

218 

14 

48 

910 

339 

25 

29 

3,678 

1,470 

34 

25 

15,638 

8,435 

503 

82 

3,342 

1,896 

184 

282 

312 

180 

17 

400 

343 

117 

35 

229 

75 

10 

13 

5,171 

1,716 

71 

98 

2;m 

1,366 

1,076 

148 

55 

667 

18 

34 

1,877 

746 

38 

40 

2,888 

1,512 

61 

50 

2,367 

1,337 

53 

89 

3,869 

1,671 

107 

75 

2,510 

972 

75 

35 

722 

387 

23 

48 

2,324 

1,169 

109 

152 

2,478 

743 

33 

45 

4,058 

1,367 

39 

29 

2,393 

1,236 

76 

43 

1,993 

1,133 

71 

188 

4,496 

2,679 
239 

63 

46 

621 

11 

14 

3,197 

2,172 

60 

20 

1,662 

3,733 

1,027 

21 

70 

2,296 
969 

67 

127 

3,189 

139 

162 

3,690 
1,714 

1,477 

56 

30 

84 

52 

106 

1,582 

848 

55 

110 

627 

252 

28 

58 

1,457 

501 

15 

32 

President, 
1916. 


Wil- 

Hu- 

son, 

ghes. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

2  657 

2  041 

1881 

1  495 

143 

166 

142 

246 

184 

2  005 

1  225 

914 

591 

852 
901 

809 
528 

2,877 

2,216 

1,425 

1,508 

2,3.32 

1,120 

2,595 

1,927 

1,715 

1,727 

551 

369 

1,734 

1.091 

834 

563 

1.975 

1.737 

1,628 

897 

1,424 

1.551 

3,609 

2.047 

1.032 

612 

1,088 

751 

1.989 

1.444 

340 

181 

1,550 

1,208 

2,644 

2.446 

:^4,796 

14,557 

370 

347 

1,911 

1.561 

1,345 

1,081 

1,138 

736 

1.607 

1.163 

3.385 

3.383 

598 

306 

426 

302 

617 

434 

241 

157 

1,289 

627 

2.483 

2,555 

1,816 

1,444 

1,267 

834 

382 

219 

733 

435 

2,213 

1,568 

218 

109 

1,695 

698 

1,841 

1,813 

1,117 

1.373 

1.396 

760 

544 

389 

401 

316 

388 

223 

2.329 

1,910 

9,093 

7,042 

2,192 

1,309 

283 

172 

219 

164 

*184 

106 

2.358 

2,428 

1,349 

1,178 

888 

470 

1,165 

930 

1,658 

1,438 

1,732 

1.411 

2,344 

2,121 

1,171 

1,228 

397 

210 

1,425 

971 

1.030 

1,228 

2,412 

1,918 

1.600 

1,060 

1,418 

977 

2.650 

2.039 

449 

375 

2,646 

1.469 

1,320 

885 

2,671 

1,957 

1,587 

1,144 

1,797 

11,855 

1,158 

604 

1,208 

706 

737 

344 

899 

736 

NEBRASKA— Conttnwetf. 


President. 

President, 

1920. 

1916. 

'  Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Wat- 
kins. 
Proh. 

Debs. 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem, 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep, 

Thayer  

3,456 

1,120 

60 

78 

1,581 

1.772 

Thomas .... 

305 

207 

13 

21 

261 

242 

Thurston.  .  . 

1.167 

925 

11 

29 

1,255 

717 

Valley  

1.935 

912 

61 

78 

1,388 

840 

Washington . 

2,409 

1,295 

45 

39 

1,555 

1,297 

Wayne  

2,312 

681 

43 

69 

1,006 

1,208 

Webster .... 

2.599 

913 

94 

69 

1,469 

1,191 

Wheeler.  .  .  . 

352 

165 

10 

85 

270 

163 

York  

4,265 

1,857 

116 

140 

2.206 

2,011 

Total  

247.498 

119,608 

5,947 

9,600 

158.827 

117,771 

Pres.  (1916).  Soc,  7,141;  Proh.,  2,952; Prog.,  624. 

Gov.  (1918),  Graves,  Proh.,  3,469. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Morehead,  Dem.,  99,690;  Norris. 
Rep,,  120,086. 

Constit.  Cons.  (1918),  for,  121,830;  against,  44,491. 

Suffrage  amend,  to  State  Constit.  (1918),  for, 
123,292;  against.  51.600. 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1920. 


Adams  .  . ,  . 
Antelope . .  . 
y^rthur  . .  .  . 
Banner  .  . . 

Blaine  

Boone  

Box  Butte. . 

Boyd  

Brown  

Buffalo  .  . . 

Burt  

Butler  

Cass  

Cedar  

Chase  

Cherry  

Cheyenne.  . 

Clay  

Colfax  

Cuming  . , .  . 

Custer  

Dakota .... 

Dawes  

Dawson. .  . 

Deuel  

Dixon  

Dodge  

Douglas. .  .  . 

Dundy  

-Fillmore  .  . 
Franklin .  .  . 
Frontier.  , .  . 

Furnas  

Gage  

Garden ,  ,  ,  , 
Garfield  . .  . 

Gosper  

Grant  

Greeley. . . . 

Hall  

Keith  

Hamilton  . 

Harlan  

Hayes  

Hitchcock  . 

Holt  

Hooker .... 
Howard  , .  , 


Mc- 
Kel- 
vie, 
R. 


More- 
head. 
D. 


3,305 
2,421 
83 

168 

256 
1,534 
1,310 

993 
1,063 
2,760 
2,475 
1,.539 
2,331 
2,268 

685 
1,094 
2,400 
1,126 
1,013 
1,257 
2,589 
1,243 
1.491 

414 
1,765 
2,066 
2,869 
18,392 

732 
1,732 
1  -  - 
1,395 

974 
1,334 
3,830 

571 

402 

248 


564 
2,515 
1,915 
1,108 

338 

762 
2,204 

143 


1,941 
1,075 

57 
76 
184 
1,608 
754 
645 
748 
2,167 
1,423 
2,250 
2,322 
1,709 
491 
743 
1,641 
886 
1,297 
1,430 
1,730 
883 
1,( 

362 
1,062 
1,149 
2,453 
17.530 
367 
867 
1,907 
1,422 
579 
1,239 
3,142 
635 
289 
334 
191 
1,026 
476 
1,735 
1,142 
812 
1,203 
676 
1,933 
138 


Mc- 
Kel- 
vie. 
R. 

head" 
J) 

Jefferson . . . 

722 



1,094 

Johnson., . . 

1,888 

1,870 

Kearney .  . . 

1  363 

1  55'* 

Key  a  Paha. 

l',035 

li46l 

Kimball . . . 

347 

237 

702 

361 

Lancaster . . 

2.261 

1,549 

Lincoln .... 

10,336 

8,203 

1,829 

1,298 

Loup  

211 

143 

McPherson 

198 

117 

Madison .  . . 

66 

34 

Merrick  . .  . 

3,163 

2,055 

1,412 

1,127 

1,065 

68J 

Nemaha.  .  . 

1,163 

805 

Nuckolls . . . 

1,794 

2,276 

1,766 

1,371 

Pawnee .... 

2,366 

2,149 

Perkins .... 

1,666 

1,611 

465 

423 

1,347 

809 

Platte  

1,431 

852 

Polk  

1,634 

2,361 

Red  Willow. 

1,387 

1,38. 

Richardson 

1,399 

96! 

2,943 

3,62.' 

520 

251 

822 

65  j 

Saunders  . . 

1,822 

3,197 

Scottsblufl 

2,092 

2,336 

Seward  .  . . 

2,333 

846 

Sheridan . . . 

1,832 

2,492 

Sherman . . . 

1,203 

922 

729 

633 

Stanton .... 

419 

283 

Thayer .... 

898 

1,35:? 

Thomas  . . . 

1,847 

2,490 

Thurston.. . 

217 

'231 

Valley 

1,283 

1,117 

Washington 

1,027 

581 

1,592 

1,470 

Webster. . .  . 

1,488 

923 

Wheeler.. . . 

1,556 

809 

York  

2,374 

1,311 

Total  

153,763 

130,433 

Graves,  Proh.,  8,041;  Wray,  Pet.,  88.905. 
Gov,  (1916),  Dem.,  143,  361;  Rep.,  J37,701. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NEBRASKA. 

1872  (Pres,).  Dem.,  7  705;  Rep.,  18,242;  Lib.  Rep., 
107, 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  17,554;  Rep.,  31,916;  Gr.,  2,320; 
Pro.,  1,599. 
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NEVADA. 


Churchill .  . 

Clark  

Douglas.  .  . 

Elko  

Esmeralda . 
Eureka .  .  .  . 
Humboldt. . 
Lander .  . .  . 
Lincoln. . . . 

Lyon  

Mineral.. . . 

Nye  

Ormsby . . . . 
Pershing. , . 

Storey  

Washoe  

White  Pine. 

Total  


President, 
1920., 


Cox, 
Dem. 


265 
539 
141 
909 
235 
146 
510 
183 
204 
196 
154 
586 
413 
117 
271 
2,282 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


519 
507 
'501 

1,090 
326 
258 
605 
275 
249 
453 
272 
945 
595 
116 
324 

4.042 
195 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


831 
1,115 
301 
2,020 
1,135 
263 
1,681 
473 
634 
769 
617 
1,601 
610 


465 
3.341 
1,922 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


531 
529 
337 

1,072 
711 
239 

1,004 
322 


386 
1,019 
534 


403 
3,225 
948 


9,851  15.479  17,778   12,131   12,875  11,845 


Governor, 
1918. 


Boy 

le, 
Dem. 


581 
884 
254 

1,226 
515 
174 

1,190 
413 
432 
643 
319 

1,120 
507 


2,615 
1,604 


Od- 

die, 
Rep. 


777 
492 
324 

1,056 
567 
215 
812 
328 
170 
736 
312 

1,058 
460 


262 
3,334 
942 


Women  voted  in  Nevada  in  1916  for  President. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Oddie,  Rep..  11,550;  Henderson, 
Dem.,  10,402;  Anne  Martin,  Ind.,  4,981. 

Pres.  (1916),  Benson,  Soc,  3,065;  Hanly,  Proh., 
348. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Pre  sident. 

President, 

1920. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 

Cox, 

Debs, 

Wil- 

Hu 

?en- 

ing, 
Rep. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

son, 

Dem. 

ghes. 
Rep. 

son, 

Soc 

Belknap .... 

5,628 

3,464 

23 

2,310 

2.579 

62 

4,214 

2,279 

17 

2,003 

2,259 

22 

Cheshire .... 

6,644 

3,374 

74 

2,779 

3,337 

121 

6,114 

4,985 

122 

3,247 

2,762 

210 

Grafton ,  ,  ,  , 

9,650 

6,102 

42 

4,644 

4,795 

49 

Hillsborough 

22,791 

18,636 

547 

10,939 

9,927 

502 

Merrimack. . 

12.748 

8,976 

148 

5,967 

5,970 

160 

Rockingham 

13,811 

6,582 

132 

5,637 

5,866 

114 

Strafford  

8,700 

5,643 

69 

4,040 

4,037 

49 

Sullivan.  .  , . 

4,647 

2,521 

54 

2,215 

2,193 

29 

Total  

94,947 

62,562 

1,235 

43,781 

43,725 

1,318 

Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  303. 

Gov.  (1920).  Brown,  Rep.,  93,021;  Tilton,  Dem., 
62,080,  Butler,  Soc,  1,080. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Moses,  Rep.,  89,937;  Stevens, 
Dem.,  64,925;  Wilkins,  Soc,  1,004. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOTE  FOR  PRES.,  1920. 


Counties, 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem, 

Ma- 
caul'y 
S,  Tx. 

Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 

Chris- 
ten- 
sen, 
F.-L. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Atlantic.  .  .  . 

21,260 

5,755 

18 

280 

18 

339 

Bergen  

47,475 

12,400 

79 

155 

254 

1,840 

Burlington. . 

17,898 

7,532 

16 

319 

32 

228 

Camden .... 

40,771 

17,892 

22 

715 

70 

2,467 

Cape  May . . 

5,785 

2,198 

3 

•77 

•  3 

107 

Cumberland 

11,925 

4,487 

8 

508 

41 

475 

Essex  

116,200 

40,975 

117 

175 

255 

5,950 

Gloucester . . 

11,700 

4,865 

4 

712 

11 

226 

Hudson .... 

101,872 

64,000 

70 

96 

696 

5,495 

Hunterdon. . 

7,444 

6,066 

3 

79 

12 

76 

29,625 

15,700 

25 

73 

42 

1,119 

Middlesex .  . 

29,320 

11,600 

13 

139 

88 

849 

Monmouth. . 

28.838 

12,975 

'11 

162 

56 

291 

Morris .  . . 

20,675 

7,250 

12 

284 

86 

575 

6,833 

2,137 

2 

53 

8 

-  96 

42,700 

11,900 

54 

107 

218 

4,150 

7,625 

3,475 

252 

9 

98 

Somerset .  .  . 

10,960 

4,195 

7 

80 

26 

104 

5,225 

3,512 

7 

96 

2 

42 

39,499 

12,103 

40 

122 

234 

2,353 

Warren  

8,040 

7,212 

5 

227 

23 

227 

Total .... 

611,670 

258,229 

517 

4,711 

2,173 

27,217 

Pres.  (1920)  Soc.  Labor,  923. 


Atlantic .... 

Bergen  

feurlington.  . 
Camden.  .  .  . 
Cape  May ,  , 
Cumberland. 

Essex  

Gloucester.  . 

Hudson  

Hunterdon . . 

Mercer  

Middlesex . . . 
Monmouth. . 

Morris  

Ocean  

Passaic  

Salem  

Somerset  

Sussex  

Union  

Warren  


NEW  JERSEY. 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


5,467 
11,530 

6,535 
14,010 

2,097 

4,573 
34.596 

3,745 
44,663 

4.462 
10.621 

9.975 
10.729 

6,798 

2.076 
13,340 

3.353 

3,653 

3,093 
10,328 

5,o74 


Hu 
ghes 
Rep. 


9.713 
18,494 

8.803 
18,318 

2,904 

5.692 
54.167 

5,352 
42,518 

3,408 
14,213 
11,851 
11,624 

8,530 

3,386- 
18,754 

4, 

4,707 

2,461 
16,705 

8',?02 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


122 
595 
115 
'1,101 
37 
308 
2,280 
118 
1,811 
45 
460 
185 
103 
214 
31 
1,561 
68 
34 
70 
1,040 
107 


Han- 
ly. 
Proh. 


133 
113 

158 
350 
66 
323 
184 
538 
73 
65 
154 
103 
120 
172 
28 
128 
84 
50 
42 
97 
201 


Governor, 
1919. 


Ed- 
wards 
Dem. 


4,289 

12;623 
5,341 

13,010 
1,352 
2,892 

39,424 
2.919 

59.226 
3,221 

10,196 

10,374 
9,226 
5,450 
1,397 

13.455 
2,237 
3,312 
2,277 

11,498 
3,767 


Total          1211.018  268.982   10.405     3.182  217.486  202,976 

Gov.  (1919),  Butterworth,  Soc,  3,243;  DintenfasSK 
Single  Tax,  1,246;  Farr,  Soc,  11,814;  Lane,  Pro,, 
6,089.  Legislature  will  be  Republican  by  15  on 
joint  ballot. 

Pres.  (1916),  Reimer,  Soc  Lab.,  855. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Dem.,  151,454:  Rep.,  175,209; 
Soc,  ^13,358,  Pro.,  7,178:  Soc  Lab..  1,826. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem,,  76,800;  Rep.,  91,666;  Lib.  Rep., 

344;  Dem.  (O'C),  630. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  115,962;  Hep.,  108,517;  Gr.,  714; 
Pro.,  43. 

1877  (Gov.),  Dem.,  97,837;  Rep.,  85,094;  Gr.,  5,058. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  122,505;  Rep.,  120,555;  Gr„  2,617; 

Pro,,  191. 

NEW  MEXICO. 


Counties, 

President, 
1920. 

Governor, 
1920. 

President,' 
1.916. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Me- 
chem. 
Rep. 

Han- 
na, 
Dem. 

Wil- 
son. 

Dem. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

Bernalillo. . . 

4,960 

4,806 

4,153 

5,678 

2,394 

2,711 

1,771 

2,073 

1.592 

2,281 

2.275 

862 

Colfax  

3,338 

2,708 

3,163 

2,910 

2.006 

1,835 

885 

2.147 

785 

2,269 

1.175 

355 

De  Baca. .  .  . 

410 

678 

369 

710 

Dona  Ana. . . 

2,627 

1,318 

2.530 

1,426 

i,'078 

i.'ebe 

Eddy  

980 

1,611 

875 

1,723 

1,402 

425 

Grant  

2,226 

1,870 

2,243 

1,902 

2.305 

1.869 

Guadalupe .  . 

1.584 

1,227 

1,533 

1,284 

1,172 

1,067 

443 

647 

433 

570 

255 

735 

161 

830 

1,492 

1,125 

1,478 

1,167 

*  863 

*  8'89 

Luna  

■  829 

998 

848 

1,007 

796 

418 

McKinley . , . 

1.188 

768 

1,256 

1,035 

550 

669 

2,478 

2,180 

2,258 

2,388 

1.505 

1,590 

1,227 

1,094 

1,208 

1,131 

824 

561 

Quay  

1,213 

1,801 

1,171 

1,845 

1,539 

598 

Rio  Arriba.  . 

'  3,905 

1,997 

3,838 

2,060 

1,528 

1,992 

Roosevelt, , . 

568 

1,178 

471 

1,230 

1,088 

230 

Sandoval, .  .  . 

1,196 

945 

1,129 

995 

734 

611 

San  Juan .  .  . 

968 

829 

899 

931 

637 

385 

San  Miguel.. 

5,540 

3,490 

5,105 

3,798 

2,231 

2,932 

Santa  Fe  

3,586 

2,006 

3,365 

2,252 

1,406 

1,830 

862 

643 

877 

685 

493 

460 

3,150 

1,803 

3,216 

1,807 

1,558 

1,954 

Taos  

2,530 

1,363 

2,451 

1,431 

910 

1,320 

Torrance  

1,745 

1,116 

1,605 

1,290 

679 

918 

2,924 

2,273 

2,799 

2,428 

1,996 

1,495 

Valencia. . . . 

2,810 

952 

2,350 

1,422 

383 

1,540 

Rallr'd  vote . 

57,634 

46,668 

54,161 

50,535 

33,527 
166 

31.152 
11 

Pres.  (1920).  Farm-Lab..  1,097;  Soc,  2. 
Pres.  (1916),  Soc,  1,999;  Pro.,  112. 
Gov.  (1918),  Moulton,  Soc,  847. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Metcalf,  Soc.  531. 
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NEW  YORK. 


President.  1920 

Governor.  1920. 

Counties. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

no- 
■R 

rtep. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wat- 

"Prnh' 

x^ron. 

Cox, 
SocL. 

Chris- 
ten- 
sen, 
F.L. 

Smith, 
Dem. 

Miller, 
Rep. 

Can- 
ooc. 

T" 

f  ron . 

Quino 
Soc.L. 

—  

Ma- 
F.L.' 

28,362 

48.711 

1,438 

244 

63 

118 

37,552 

39,040 

967 

751 

57 

121 

2.799 

10,887 

513 

441 

24 

22 

2,886 

10,428 

495 

588 

20 

30 

45,445 

105,946 

32,821 

211 

452 

1,948 

105.255 

43,356 

25,583 

540 

405 

10.098 

9,248 

24,758 

1,120 

623 

60 

90 

9,946 

22,479 

1.031 

779 

72 

107 

Cattaraugus  

6,693 

16,084 

658 

481 

1? 

75 

7,043 

14,957 

568 

740 

37 

.  98 

6,338 

15,229 

639 

191 

aO 

33 

6,985 

14,534 

566 

343 

60 

46 

6,783 

27,608 

3,144 

869 

114 

62 

8,378 

25,244 

2,706 

1,176 

111 

108 

7,056 

17,871 

431 

633 

34 

46 

9,057 

15,138 

325 

839 

30 

70 

3,735 

10,109 

68 

282 

9 

14 

3,197 

9,865 

53 

293 

12 

36 

4,109 

9,057 

29 

166 

7 

11 

4,796 

7,533 

36 

223 

3 

11 

5,206 

9,280 

210 

295 

15 

15 

5,610 

8,759 

188 

268 

12 

48 

2,540 

9,592 

136 

218 

9 

6 

2,928 

8,881 

99 

256 

8 

6 

4,527 

11,709 

150 

269 

8 

27 

4,170 

10,894 

112 

392 

20 

104 

9,936 

21,137 

882 

167 

36 

71 

12,021 

18,203 

-758 

310 

36 

129 

40,422 

99,711 

15,110 

1,430 

536 

521 

62,285 

82,698 

12.221 

1,947 

479 

544 

2,218 

8,040 

47 

61 

2 

9 

2,821 

7,658 

33 

139 

233 

37 

3,825 

9,778 

62 

178 

2 

12 

4,543 

8,413 

102 

166 

5 

26 

3,192 

10,947 

888 

436 

42 

35 

4,035 

9,863 

800 

588 

33 

36 

2,570 

9,263 

539 

152 

21 

13 

2,831 

9,080 

499 

298 

21 

25 

3,498 

6,318 

262 

160 

17 

20 

3,544 

6,061 

236 

246 

15 

42 

516 

882 

3 

4 

2 

614 

674 

2 

6 

5 

6,507 

14,298 

793 

266 

25 

25 

7,786 

12,622 

683 

344 

29 

3& 

7,921 

22,043 

252 

406 

36 

510 

8,748 

20.207 

153 

463 

44 

530 

119,545 

292,452 

45,098 

733 

638 

3,473 

244,562 

153.923 

34,534 

3,029 

795 

21,445 

2,680 

5,908 

25 

76 

3 

10 

2,729 

5,443 

22 

93 

1 

11 

3,571 

9,484 

497 

192 

18 

17 

3,913 

9,093 

446 

290 

11 

19 

3,795 

11,089 

230 

182 

23 

22 

3,962 

10,371 

186 

299 

15 

21 

28,519 

73,782 

11,089 

1,324 

298 

678 

38,273 

64,843 

9,882 

2,382 

340 

824 

5,910 

12,829 

476 

134 

43 

26 

7,249 

11,384 

394 

225 

39 

48 

8,589 

33,064 

1,254 

155 

46 

182 

15,274 

24.795 

925 

495 

47 

1,044 

136,007 

273,612 

46,335 

3,624 

268,662 

136,888 

46,335 

3,624 

7,414 

21,117 

1,872 

380 

67 

104 

9,861 

18  192 

1,629 

1,678 

104 

94 

15,557 

36,284 

2,297 

412 

133 

78 

19,739 

32,165 

2,038 

638 

133 

89 

23,306 

56,968 

4,707 

640 

221 

163 

29,486 

51,391 

4,043 

.  1,173 

213 

132 

5,677 

13,362 

914 

186 

21 

24 

5,848 

13,164 

902 

"  357 

21 

49 

10,560 

24,543 

1,573 

292 

52 

93 

12,592 

21,602 

1,457 

.  616 

50 

285 

2,266 

8,301 

620 

176 

13 

30 

2,487 

7,793 

598 

.  319 

18 

41 

8,040 

17,887 

491 

474 

28 

36 

8,948 

16,353 

443 

665 

14 

47 

6,274 

12,111 

132 

391 

13 

36 

5,750 

11,644 

m 

537 

10 

82 

1,405 

3,447 

23 

20 

8 

8 

1,669 

2,858 

17 

71 

6 

51 

Queens  

35,276 

94,263 

6,475 

741 

261 

8,659 

75,917 

45,105 

4,361 

741 

261 

8,659 

20,222 

28,812 

1,847 

278 

^4 

116 

23,770 

25,441 

1,526 

434 

88 

89 

9,363 

17,834 

712 

111 

48 

170 

15,340 

10,535 

426 

282 

61 

908 

Rockland  

5,056 

11  172 

498 

80 

26 

67 

6,815 

8  874 

388 

219 

16 

281 

St.  Lawrence  

7,213 

24!626 

372 

282 

32 

55 

8,023 

22,'640 

325 

325 

16 

58 

6,903 

16,198 

351 

290 

17 

73 

9,037 

13,235 

216 

575 

21 

128 

Schenectady 

8  736 

19,197 

4,941 

509 

117 

66 

12  171 

16,244 

4,068 

87/ 

128 

3^697 

5,571 

30 

215 

11 

12 

3^107 

5,699 

26 

312 

7 

l8 

1,231 

3,825 

151 

138 

12 

-  9 

1,157 

3,727 

134 

118 

12 

17 

3,023 

6,245 

250 

135 

16 

12 

3,266 

6,090 

233 

265 

10 

12 

7,399 

18,324 

1,217 

784 

79 

52 

8,011 

17,016 

1,113 

1,167 

76 

59 

Suffolk  

8,847 

26,713 

596 

233 

38 

118 

13,658 

20,368 

435 

790 

43 

601 

,3  623 

8,027 

671 

98 

11 

,  26 

4,419 

6,777 

499 

23e 

13 

143 

Tioga.  

2,403 

6,768 

83 

223 

11 

16 

2,149 

6,550 

64 

295 

9 

39 

3.485 

9,499 

288 

250 

21 

21 

4,054 

8,-809 

249 

3m 

14 

19 

Ulster  

8,759 

18,982 

298 

455 

20 

76 

10,172 

16,127 

189 

774 

24 

98 

3,226 

9,001 

189 

101 

9 

20 

4,702 

6,812 

117 

232 

15 

40 

4,124 

13,620 

162 

123 

13 

24 

5,468 

11,516 

81 

227 

3 

58 

4,288 

13,321 

303 

241 

20 

18 

3,981 

13,024 

294 

41>fi 

18 

32 

28,047 

75,977 

6,094 

435 

238 

485 

44,347 

58,757 

4,690 

702 

237 

1,937 

2,442 

9,134 

294 

194 

16 

21 

2,634 

8,553 

292 

247 

18 

19 

1,571 

5,633 

52 

122 

2 

6 

1,496 

5,229 

34 

304 

2 

12 

781,485 

1,868.240 

203,400 

23,612 

4,358 

18,787 

1,261,729 

1,335,617 

171,907 

16.978 

4,641 

49  953 

SOLDIER  BONUS  AUTHORIZED  BY  POPULAR  VOTE. 

The  voters  of  New  York  State  In  November,  1920,  by  a  large  majority,  passed  the  referendum  proposal 
authorizing  the  State  to  issue  not  over  $45,000,000  of  bonds,  redeemable  in  twenty-five  yearly  instalments, 
for  a  bonus  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  World  War.  The  limit  of  each  bonus  is  $250.  The  ultimate  cost 
to  the  State  is  figured  at  $75,000,000.  The  recipients  get  $10  for  each  month  of  service,  provided  they 
served  over  two  months.    Conscientious  objectors  and  slackers  are  barred. 


THE  STATE  CONSTITUTION  AMENDED. 

The  voters  also  amended  the  State  Constitution  (Art.  VII.)  to  the  following  effect:  (1)  "The  State  is 
henceforth  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  anticipate  taxes  and  revenues;  (2)  certain  debts  cannot  be  contracted 
until  authorized  at  a  general  election;  (.3)  providing  for  sinking  funds  and  the  extinguishment  of  debts  already 
incurred;  (4)  the  Legislature  must  provide  yearly  for  paying  interest  and  instalments  on  debts  already 
contracted;  (5)  the  people  must  first  approve,  by  their  votes,  any  debt  for  highway  construction. 
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NEW  YORK. 


President, 

1916. 

Ben- 

Rei- 

Wilson, 

Hughes, 

son, 
Soc. 

Hugxies, 

Hanly, 

mer, 
Soc.  L. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Amer. 

Proh. 

18,799 

26,519 

285 

109 

41 

3,191 

6.209 

94 

99 

486 

2 

47,870 

40,338 

6,995 

600 

95 

306 

8,906 

11,366 

209 

79 

833 

13 

6,565 

8,685 

377 

140 

421 

9 

6,391 

7,831 

117 

•  •  •  • 

336 

14 

7,153 

14,346 

924 

436 

864 

47 

7,461 

6,351 

220 

58 

609 

5 

3,887 

5,148 

54 

50 

345 

6 

4,130 

4,958 

21 

28 

148 

3 

4,938 

5,229 

24 

85 

71 

2 

2,693 

4,468 

105 

53 

314 

3 

4,986 

6,205 

153 

61 

248 

7 

8,906 

10,886 

133 

196 

151 

26 

45,622 

53,191 

2,305 

447 

447 

448 

2,373 

4,609 

21 

34 

62 

3,593 

5,086 

17 

60 

172 

8 

4,085 

5,687 

425 

69 

297 

28 

2,802 

5,537 

19 

53 

267 

4 

3,622 

3,617 

59 

32 

104 

4 

623 

612 

3 

•  •  •  • 

11 

1 

6,271 

7,647 

188 

287 

176 

11 

7,089 

11,110 

324 

87 

454 

17 

125,625 

119,675 

10,220 

1,077 

445 

415 

2,675 

3,393 

12 

25 

120 

1 

3,608 

5,133 

18 

78 

196 

5 

3,937 

5,816 

126 

65 

260 

13 

21,782 

39,142 

1,444 

251 

1,110 

134 

5,347 

6,644 

112 

60 

104 

18 

8,430 

13,775 

127 

135 

73 

15 

139,547 

111,926 

12,013 

1,328 

261 

485 

8,367 
16,070 

11,976 

317 

236 

312 

16 

18,661 

367 

152 

525 

30 

19,892 

27,603 

1,113 

212 

1,369 

64 

5,286 

7,491 

53 

349 

4 

10,198 

13,131 

238 

488 

217 

23 

2,529 

4,863 

19 

40 

159 

2 

6,210 

9,854 

46 

959 

3 

5,975 

5,855 

74 

*  '  n't 

71 

326 

3 

1,290 

1,708 

5 

9 

18 

31,350 

34,670 

2,356 

•  •  •  • 

115 

'  'io'i 

13,822 

14,640 

213 

328 

201 

26 

8,843 

7,204 

204 

115 

109 

23 

4,469 

4,988 

85 

53 

55 

9 

6,056 

13,029 

67 

113 

407 

11 

6,711 

8,021 

154 

41 

280 

4 

8,962 

9,378 

1,446 

381 

328 

71 

3,457 

2,826 

11 

25 

233 

2 

1,629 

1,947 

13 

9 

136 

2,845 

3,278 

25 

|29 

327 

*i 

8,032 

10,076 

196 

/348 

645 

11 

8,422 

12,669 

168 

73 

174 

16 

3,659 

4,315 

110 

25 

65 

7 

2,748 

3,335 

94 

41 

172 

6 

3,455 

\  4,658 

121 

78 

316 

10 

7,807 

10,680 

71 

54 

354 

5 

2,825 

4,832 

126 

48 

97 

11 

3,907 

7,281 

108 

29 

135 

3 

4,797 

7,341 

22 

124 

427 

2 

22,457 

33,807 

932 

886 

195 

103 

2,783 

4,892 

22 

60 

208 

4 

1,666 

2,918 

24 

22 

129 

759,426 

869,066 

45,944 

10,172 

19,031 

2,666 

Smith, 
Dem. 


Governor — 1918. 
(Incl.  Soldier  Vote. ) 
Whit- 
man, Ervin, 
'Rep.  Soc. 


25,793 
2,751 
78,459 
10,130 
5,159 
6,314 
5,894 
6,438 
3,528 
2,800 
6,165 
2,602 
5,585 
10,223 
47,898 
2,077 
2,740 
3,462 
2,675 
3,911 
554 
6,210 
7,241 
202,227 
2,472 
2,988 
4,172 
28,226 
6,273 
10,333 
206,081 
8,704 
18,972 
26,667 
5,153 
10,906 
2,448 
7,267 
5,374 
■  1,797 
59,655 
20,016 
12,862 
6,607 
5,739 
7,636 
8,549 
3,426 
1,389 
2,994 
7,595 
11,476 
4,521 
2,518 
3,084 
8,243 
3,270 
3,995 
3,367 
30,690 
2,318 
1,347 


7,514 
31,160 
18,469 
9,991 
9,842 
16,687 
11,186 
7,245 
4,""" 
7,027 
6,351 
8,071 
12,735 
51,684 
4,692 
5,300 
6,746 
6,178 
4,735 
493 
8,461 
14,296 
120,851 
1,815 
5,940 
7,029 
42,831 
8,008 
14,314 
101,075 
12,361 
21,234 
33,536 
10,686 
14,849 
4,579 
11,817 
8,770 
2,233 
29,551 
19,542 
6,506 
6,962 
16,704 
11,916 
12,277 
4,055 
3,099 
4,928 
13,82f 
15.974 
4,365 
5,102 
6,094 
11,631 
5,116 
9, 
8,657 
37,899 
5,965 
4,448 


1,009,936 


956,034 


Olive  M.  Johnson,  Soc.-Labor,  5,183;  Whitman,  "no  party,"  266;  blank  ballots,  43,630;  void,  16,892; 
scattering,  530;  whole  number  of  votes,  2,192,970.    Smith's  plurality,  14,842. 

Vote  on  Suffrage  Amendment  to  State  Constitution  (1917):  for,  703,129;  against,  600,776. 

Cities  debt  limit  amendment  to  State  Constitution  (1917):  for,  591,728;  against,  420,303. 

The  vote  (1918)  on  the  proposed  State  Constitutional  Amendment  to  limit  bond  issues  to  50  years— 
tor,  780,099;  against,  285,977.    The  highway  amendments  were  carried  by  substantially  the  same  vote. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PRIMARIES,  1920 
Rep.,  Gov.,  Miller,  270,963;  Thompson,  143,040. 

Rep.,  Lieut.  Gov.,  Jeremiah  Wood  (organization),  265,326;  William  M.  Bennett,  123.661. 
Rep.,  Sec.  State,  John  J.  Lyons  (organization),  274,342;  Robert  R.  Lawson,  104,325. 
Rep,.  State  Treas.,  N.  Monroe  Marshall  (organization),  197,083;  Theodore  T.  Baylor,  147,662;  John 
P  Donohue,  34,325. 

^  Rep..  Comptroller,  James  A.  Wendell  (organization),  300,253;  Walter  Worth,  73,020. 
^    Rep.,  U.  S.  Senator,  James  W.  Wadsworth;  Jr.  (organization),  270,084:  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  90,491: 
George  Henry  Payne,  46,039. 

Dem.,  U.  S,  Senator,  Walker,  109,995;  Lunn,  44,226. 
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NEW  YORK. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1920. 


Count- 
ies. 


Albany.  . 
Allegany. 
Bronx . .  . 
Broome.  . 
Cat'r'gua. 
Cayuga . . 
Ch't'qua. 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton . . 
Columbia 
Cortland. 
Delaware 
Dutchess. 

Erie  

Essex  

Franklin . 
Fulton . . . 
Genesee. . 
Greene.. . 
Hamilton 
Herkimer 
Jefferson. 
Kings .  .  . 
Lewis .... 
Livi'gst'n 
Madison . 
Monroe  . 
M'tg'm'y 
Nassau.  . 
NewYork 
Niagara.. 


Harry 

C. 
Walker, 
Dem 


31,000 
2,392 

63.582 

11,809 
6,473 
6,477 
6,524 
8,115 
3.703 
3,558 
5,076 
2,683 
4,590 
9.646 

43,590 
1,917 
3,239 
3,206 
2,479 
3,414 
429 
6,530 
7,261 
153,187 
2,327 
3,266 
3,582 

29,074 
5,871 
9,817 
158,088 
7,466 


jas.  W 
Wads- 
worth 
Jr., 
Rep. 


41,164 
8.286 
90,210 
17.708 
12,978 
12.479 
20.559 
10,903 
6,666 
7,630 
7.869 
6,571 
8,271 
17,775 
86,872 
6,093 
7485 
8,716 
7,744 
5,264 
^9 
10,952 
17.730 
217,089 
4,465 
'  8,325 
7,835 
63,840 
11,748 
28,001 
178,562, 
17.6311 


Jacob 
Pan- 
ken, 
Soc. 


1.22' 
426 
38,641 
578 
542 
575 
2,572 
395 
36 
40 
169 
90 
120 
781 
12;833 
30 
50 
775 
436 
229 
2 

680 
173 
49,102 
13 
412 
172 
9,977 
377 
1,041 


1.549 


Ella 

Ti^  1 

Bocue 

fVOn . 

Har'y 
Carl- 
son, 
Soc.- 
Labor 

Rose 
S'neid 
erman 
Farm- 
Labor 

2.664 

64 

118 

2,844 

58 

20 

1,224 

560 

3,194 

60 

2,963 

99 

3,303 

83 

78 

2,157 

79 

41 

5,989 

245 

137 

5.316 

31 

47 

2,253 

5 

35 

1,375 

4 

8 

964 

16 

30 

2,010 

8 

14 

1.854 

11 

59 

2,134 

51 

55 

7,409 

714 

285 

895 

28 

1,946 

6 

16 

2,085 

71 

23 

1,703 
858 

46 

17 

13 

16 

132 

1.762 

48 

32 

-  2,952 

40 

547 

9,121 

1,192 

6,622 

656 

3 

19 

1,518 

29 

12 

2,129 

30 

30 

9,945 

806 

773 

1,396 

39 

38 

1,337 

67 

357 

4,227 

3,508 

171 

82 

Count- 
ies. 


Oneida.. . 
Onond'ga 
Ontario . . 
Orange . . 
Orleans . . 
Oswego . . 
Otsego . . . 
Putnam. . 
Queens.  . 
Renss'l'er 
Richmo'd 
Rockland 
St.Lawr'e 
Saratoga . 
Sch'n't'y. 
Schoharie 
Schuyler . 
Seneca . . . 
Steuben. . 
Suffolk .. . 
Sullivan.. 
Tioga...  . 
Tom'kins 
Ulster .  .  . 
Warren . . 
Washt'n. 
Wayne . . . 
W'ch'ster 
Wyoming 
Yates...  . 

Total  


Harry 

C. 
Walker, 
Dem. 


16,734 
26,484 
5,624 
10,633 
2,112 
7,713 
5,910 
1,293 
52,349 
21,393 
11,735 
5,378 
6,187 
6,584 
9,586 
3,070 
1,145 
3,158 

ir- 

9,052 
3,860 
2,382 
3,524 
8,382 
3,344 
3.964 
3,956 
31,508 
2,154 
1,392 


Jas.  W. 
Wads- 
worth 
Jr., 
Rep. 


30,354 
46,008 
10,800 
19,298 
6,696 
14,395 
9.150 
2,473 
64,217 
25,114 
11,902 
9,010 
19,938 
11,445 
14,064 
4.064 
2,842 
5,017 
14,146 
^n.542 
b,295 
4,817 
6,415 
14,773 
6,131 
10,041 
10,274 
64,992 
7,542 
4,023 


Jacob 
Pan-r 
ken, 
Soc. 


2,082 
4,085 
797 
1,346 
624 
459 
83 
17 


1.581 

648 
438 
300 
356 

4,548 
28 
120 
210 

1,048 
579 
603 
70 
218 
248 
125 
182 
262 

5,357 
258 
28 


885,061  1,431,347  151,246  159.477    6,522  15.086 


Boole 
Proh. 


3,476 
5,742 
2,673 
;  3,449 
1,306 
2,326 
2,18" 

583 
2.494 
2,187 
1,416 

983 
2,573 
2,953 
4,247 
1,510 

836 
1,224 
4,309 
2,763 

725 
1,530 
2,713 
2,524 
: 1,562 
1,904 
2,686 
3,227 
1,411 
1,329 


Har'y 
Carl- 
son, 
Soe.- 
Labor 


Rose 
3'neid 
erman 
Farra- 
Lahor 


65 
53 
20 


76 
255 
129 
53 
90 
50 
23 
15 
13 
54 
250 
71 
21 
18 
92 
27 
34 
23 


PAST  VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  387,221;  Rep.,  440,745;  Pro.,  201; 
Dem.  (O'C),  1,454;  Lib.  Rep.,  80. 

1873  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  341,171; ^ Rep.,  330,180;  Pro., 
3,238. 

1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  416,391;  Rep.,  366,074;  Pro.,  11,768. 

1875  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  390,211;  Rep.",  375,401;  Pro., 
11.103. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  522,043;  Rep.,  489,225;  Pro.,  2,359; 
Gr.,  1,987. 

1877  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  383,062;  Rep.,  371,798;  Pro., 
7,230. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  375,790;  Tarn.,  77,566;  Rep.,  418,567; 
Gr.,  20,286;  Pro.,  4,437. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  534,511;  Rep.,  555,544;  Gr.,  12,373; 
Pro.,  1,617. 

1881  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  403,893;  Rep.,  416,915;  Gr., 
16,018;  Pro.,  4,445. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  535,313;  Rep.,  342,464;  Gr.,  11,974; 
Pro.,  25,783.  • 

1883  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  427,525;  Rep.,  446,103;  Gr., 
7,221;  Pro.,  18,816. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem..  563,048;  Rep..  562,001;  Gr.,  17,002; 
Pro.,  25,001. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.,  501.465;  Rep.,  490,331;  Gr.,  2,130; 
Pro.,  30,867. 

1886  (Ct.  App.),  Dem.,  468,455;  Rep.,  460,637;  Gr., 
2,181;  Pro.,  36,414. 

t887  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  469,888;  Rep.,  452,811;  U.  L., 
70,055;  Pro.,  41,850;  Prog.  L.,  7,622;  Union  L.,  1,017; 
Gr.,  953. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  635,757;  Rep.,  648,759;  United  L., 
2,668;  Pro.,  30,231;  Union  L.,  626. 

1888  (Gov.),  Dem.,  650,464;  Rep.,  631,293;  Pro.,  30,215; 
Soc,  3,348. 

1889  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  505,894;  Rep..  485,367;  Pro.,  26,763. 
1889  (Atty.  Gen.),  Dem.,  499,480;  Rep.,  489,769;  Pro., 

26.863.  . 

1891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  582,893;  Rep.,  534,956;  U.  L.,  14,651; 
Pro.  30,353 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  654.865;  Rep.,  609.350;  Pop.,  17,956; 
Pro.,  38,190. 

1893  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  520,614;  Rep.,  545,098;  Soc.  L., 
19,984;  Pro.,  34,241. 

1894  (Gov.)  Dem..  517,710;  Rep.,  673,818;  Soc.  L„ 
15,868;  Pro.,  23,526;  Pop.,  11,049;  Ind.,  27,202. 

1895  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  511,060;  Rep.,  601,205;  Soc.  L., 
21,497;  Pro..  23,239. 


1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  551,369;  Rep.,  819,333;  Soc.  1... 
17,667;  Pro.,  16,052;  Gold  D.,  18.950. 

1897  (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  554,680;  Rep..  493,791;  Soc.  L., 
20.854;  Pro.,  19,653. 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  643,921;  Rep..  661.717;  Soc.  L., 
23.860:  Pro.,  18,383;  Ctt.  Un.,  2,002. 

1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  693,733;  Rep,  804,859;  Soc.  L. , 

13,493;  Pro.,  22,704. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  678,386;  Rep.,  821,992;  Soc.  L., 

12,622;  Pro.,  22,043;  Soc.  D.,  12,869. 
1902  (Gov.).  Dem.,  656,347;  Rep.,  665,150;  Gr.,  15,886; 

Pro..  20,490;  Son.  D.,  23,400, 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  683,981;  Rep.,  859,513:  Gr.,  36,883; 

Pro.,  20,787;  Soc.  L.,  9,127;  Pop,  7.459. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  733,704;  Rep.,  813,264;  Soc,  36,257; 

Pro.,  20,568. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.-  691,105;  Rep.,  749,002;  Soc,  21,751; 
Pro.,  15,985;  Ind.  L.,  17;837. 

1907  tCt.    App.),   Dem.,    1,165,282;   Rep.,  1,180,275, 
Soc,  23,798;  Pro.,  18,775. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  735,189;  Rep.,  804,651;  Soc,  33,994; 
Pro.,  18,802;  Soc.  L.,  3,655. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  667,468;  Rep  ,  870,070;  Soc,  38,4oi; 

Pro.,  22,687;  S.  L.,  3,877;  Ind.,  35.785. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  689,700;  Rep.,  622,299;  Soc,  48.529; 

Ind.  L.,  48,470;  Pro.,  22,295;  S.  L.,  5,717. 
1912  (Pres.),   Dem,   655.475:    Rep.,    455,428:  Prog., 

390,021;  Soc,  63,381;  Pro.,  19,427;  S.  L.,  4.251. 
1912  (Gov.),   Dem.,   649,559;    Rep.,    44^,105;  Prog., 

393,183;  Soc,  56,917;  Pro.,  18,990;  S.  L.,  4.461. 
1914  (Gov.),   Dem.,  412,253;   Rep..   686,701;  Amer., 

70,655:  Ind.  L.,   125,252;  No  Party,  3,764:  Pro., 

54,189;  Prog.,  45,586;  Soc,  37.793;  S.  L.,  2,350. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  571,010:  Rep.,  639,112;  Prog., 

61,977;  Soc,  55,266;  Pro.,  27,813;  S.  L.  3.064. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  759,426:  Rep.,  869,066;  Soc,  45,941; 

Pro.,  19,031;  Amer.,  10,172;  S.  L.,  2,666. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  686,862;  Rep.,  835.820;  Soc,  52,560; 

Pro.,  21,773;  Prog.,  6,669;  Ind.,  5,266;  Amer..  22,lCi; 

Soc  L.,  3,847. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  605,933;  Rep.,  839,314;  Soc, 

61,167;  Pro.,  19,302;  Ind.  L.  and  Prog.,  15,339. 
1918  (Gov.),   Dem.,    1,009,936;   Rep.,   958.034;  Pro.. 

38.794;  Soc,  121,705.  S.  L.,  5.183. 
1918  (Lt.  Gov),  Dem.,  965,471;  Rep.,  930,066;  Soc,  130,- 

206:  Pro.,  48,142:  Soc  L.,  5,605. 
.1918  (Sec  St.),  Dem..  886,306;  Rep.,  1,005,426:  Soc, 
f    134,520;  Pro.,  40,072;  Soc.  Lab.,  5.405. 
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NEW   YORK  CITY  VOTE,  1920. 

MANHATTAN. 


11. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
18. 
20  . 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Assembly 
pistricts. 


Dem. 


7,505 
3.372 

10.819 
2,977 
9,655 
2,227 
6,667 
1,990 
6,967 
6,731 
7,165 

10,763 
6,453 
6,683 
6,228 
6,917 
2,391 
4-:i22 
4,309 
3,786 
3,872 
8,527 
7,881 


136,007 


Rep. 


7,089 

7,313 
11,156 

4,231 
11,690 

6,533 
16,903 

6,704 
17,532 
14,551 
16,248 
11,430 
13,542 
11,256 
16,336 
12,870 

9,044 

9,472 
14,056 

7,582 
14,475 
14.850 
19,749 


273,612 


Soc. 


2,422 
2,510 
867 
4,054 
717 
4,225 
738 
4,163 
748 
837 
965 
1,397 
926 
2,277 
1,576 
3,049 
5,151 
3,564 
1,555 
1,427 
618 
949 
1,580 


46,335 


Governor. 


Dem. 


12,423 

7,643 
15,836 

6,146 
15,517 

5,728 
12,618 

6,185 
14,043 
11,279 
14,376 
17,141 
12,490 
13,071 
12,172 
14,391 

8,627 

9,762 
10  333 

7.584 
10,170 
13,873 
17,254 


^68,662 


Rep. 


2,632 
2  913 
5,154 
1,590 
5,215 
3,358 

10  733 
2,620 

10,181 
9,692 
8,559 
4,477 
7,274 
4,301 

10,339 
4,377 
3,082 
3,793 
8,280 
3.262 
7,979 
7,140 
9.916 


10 

83 
14 
41 
15 
87 
18 
61 
90 
89 
60 
97 
247 
306 
1,800 
17 
198 
61 
30 
50 


3,624 


Dem. 


9,060 
4,605 

12,027 
4,348 

10,601 
3,174 
7,891 
2,976 
8.325 
7,923 
5,850 

12,297 
7,932 
6,456 
6,977 
9,411 
2,533 
5,713 
3,995 
2,975 
4,760 
8,390 


15088 


Rep. 


4,052 
4.274 
7,248 
2,023 
6,554 
4,521 
13,363 
4,006 
13,213 
11,460 
8,021 
6,741 
9,263 
4,748 
12,275 
7,613 
3,833 
6,040 
8,532 
2,916 
11,662 
10,848 
15,366 


178,562 


6,737 

15,061 

3,463 

15,255 

5,417 

2,844 

9,715 

9,320 

3,939 

9,050 

17,268 

3,968 

17,960 

7,738 

3,148 

12,023 

11,857 

4,403 

3,215 

10,330 

5,314 

10,356 

3,236 

4,189 

4,958 

6,182 

6,587 

3,445 

9,111 

6,415 

9,712 

3,082 

5,050 

4,945 

5.512 

7,577 

3.208 

11,780 

6,311 

11,843 

3,540 

i,m 

5,127 

7,111 

7,796 

5,322 

12,274 

1,173 

10,763 

5,838 

866 

7,452 

8,663 

1,257 

4,729 

11,222 

4,873 

11,345 

4,428 

3.907 

6,686 

7,317 

5,625 

9.742 

18!897 

1,327 

18,021 

10,077 

844 

12.676 

14.248 

1.457 

45,445 

105.946 

32,821 

105,255 

43.356 

25.583 

..  63.582 

1  70,210 

38,641 

BROOKLYN. 


5,891 
4,688 
4,460 
5,396 
5.846 
2.921 
5,562 
5,788 
6,276 
7,658 
8,477 
8,140 
2,686 
2,711 
5,483 
4,585 
5,807 
5,516 
1,743 
6,211 
7,205 
4,927 
1.588 


10,491 
12,480 
6,052 
10,005 
16,680 
9,943 
9,891 
6,726 
16,010 
15,066 
18,435 
16,047 
7,077 
5.775 
9,113 
13,500 
16,288 
15,484 
8,417 
22,059> 
21,711 
18,498 
6,704 


292,452 


483 
4,707 
363 


4,429 
610 
315 
1,295 
536 
593 
982 
1,943 
3,511 
486 
2.671 
1,163 
3,881 
2,460 
1,285 
1,156 
4,160 
5,132 


45,098 


9,909 
10,077 
7,312 
10,510 
12,167 
8.019 
9,278 
13,111 
14,907 
12,782 
14,907 
14,560 
6  209 
6,237 
9.953 
11,621 
11,277 
12,495 
5,743 
16,075 
14,458 
12,785 
5.065 


244.562 


6,132 
6,687 
2,637 
4,527 
9,471 
4,676 
3,008 
8.189 

11,193 
9,336 

11,193 
8.982 
3,107 
2,215 
3  922 
6,069 

10,234 
8,169 
3,828 

10,562 

13,670 
9,579 
3,195 


153,923 


275 
3,819 
244 
1,421 
543 
3,530 
160 
811 
354 
321 
354 
645 
1,577 
2,908 
324 
1,880 
844 
2,965 
2,145 
939 
751 
3,407 
f,293 


34,534 


6,657 

8,149 

5,975 

9,310 

5,346 

4,086 

6,626 

6,949 

7,461 
3,999 

1.305 
7,091 

7,023 

6,969 

6,724 

4,793 

8,155 

11,908 

8,975 

11.657 

10,203 

14,549 

9.678 

12,531 

3,504 

4,768 

3,.571 

3,436 

7,346 

5,720 

6,619 

9,546 

7,102 

12,668 

7,356 

11,223 

2,975 

5,915 

9,425 

16,889. 

9^16 

/r,m 

17,393 
13,986 

2,164 

4.528 

153.187  !  217.089  I 


QUEENS. 


6  

6,719 

12,632 

1,052 

13,039 

5,114 

736 

9.9250 

7,521 

158 

9 

4,589 

13,182 

1,121 

12,500 

6,375 

740 

7,793 

8,217 

P2 

3  

6,498 

13,648 

1,004 

11,443 

4.840 

841 

9,377 

8,576 

419 

4  

6,188 

18,107 

741 

11,^5 

11,274 

494 

8,147 

13,226 

1,042 

6,683 

18.419 

1,050 

14,318 

9,434 

652 

9.399 

13,570 

525 

C  

4,-500 

18.275 

1,207 

12,892 

8,068 

898 

7,708 

13.107 

228 

Total  

35,276 

94,2p3 

6.175 

75.917 

45,105 

4,361 

52,349 

64,217 

2.494 

RICHMOND. 

1  

5,591 

9,273 

333 

8,874 

5,451 

205 

7.012 

6,303 

306 

3,772 

8.561 

379 

6.466 

5.084 

221 

4.723 

5.999 

342 

Total  

0.363 

17,834 

712 

15,340 

10,535 

426 

11.73S 

11,902 

648 

345,636 

784.107 

131.441 

709,736 

389,807 

111,239 

438,941 

561,980 

96.11^ 

NOTE  ON  THE  ABOVE  TABLE. 
Manhattan  figures  are  complete,  but  unofEioial. 

Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Q\ieens,  and  Richmond  figures  for  Governor  and  United  States  Senator  in  the  Pro- 
hibition columns  are  actually  those  for  the  Socialist  candidates. 

Queens  figures  are  complete,  but  unoflicial,  as  to  President  and  U,  S.  Senator. 
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RECISTRATIOW,  NEW   YORK  CITY,  OCTOBER,  1920. 

The  following  table  shows  the  registration  by  Assembly  districts  for  the  entire  city: 
RECAPITULATION  FOR  SIX  DAYS. 


Boroughs. 

1916. 

1919. 

Sixth 
day. 
1920. 

Six 
days. 
1920. 

Boroughs. 

1916, 

1919. 

Sixth 
day. 
1920. 

Six 
days. 
1920. 

Manhattan 

279,658 
100,574 
2n9.785 
71,485 

386,601 
150,636 
407,129 
110,460, 

169,999 
69,318 

1.'>S,290 
50.876 

503,257 
198,744 
489,334 
145,864 

Richmond . .  . 

17,235 

24,600 

10,774 

30.636 

Bronx  

Brool^:lyn.  . 
Quesns . .  .  . 

738,737 

1,079,426 

459,257 

1,367.835 

MANHATTAN. 


Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

-  -  Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

1  

16,601 
11,933 
20,012 
9,922 
19,862 
11,910 
18,605 
11,626 
19.922 
17,821 
18,638 
21,250 
16,890 

6,314 
4,817 
9,693 
3,432 
9,349 
3,879 
8,441 
4,479 
9,843 
7,873 
8.377 
9,334 
8.073 

19,222 
14,586 
24,779 
11,231 
25,092 
14,093 
24,754 
14,095 
28,748 
23,459 
25,389 
26,402 
23.212 

14  

18,896 
19,468 
21,313 
14,162 
15,845 
16,265 
11,569 
14,727 
17,529 
21,815 

8,444 
7,982 
8,644 
,  5,331 
6.731 
7.668 
-  5,176 
7,568 
8.123 
10,428 

22,881 
27,484 
25,376 
18,620 
19,595 
22,360 
14,194 
21,294 
24,336 
31,055 

2  

15  

3. .   

16  

4  

17  

5  

18  

6  

19  

7.  

20  

8  

21  

9  

10  

23  

11  

Total  

12  

386,601 

169.999 

503,257 

13  

BRONX. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Six  til  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919* 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

1  

21,187 
24,769 
15,702 
15.596 
17,464 

10,056 
11,933 
6,558 
6,298 
7,787 

27.734 
31,568 
20,637 
20,586 
23,771 

6  

15..597 
27,646 
22,675 

7,536 
7,583 
11,567 

20,174 
22,515 
31,759 

2  

7  

3  

8  

4  

Total  

5  

150,636 

69,318 

198,744 

BROOKLYN. 


Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

1  

16,010 
17,623 
10,579 
16,864 
21,020 
16,234 
14,521 
13,527 
19,201 
20,880 
24,308 
22,575 
11,076 

6.020 
3,2f)9 
4,292 
6,873 
8,012 
5,770 
5.319 
5.313 
8,769 
7,912 
9,330 
8,987 
4,101 

18,346 
18.701 
12,034 
19,304 
25.212 
17,993 
10.559 
14,489 
24,258 
25,100 
30,860 
25,364 
12,979 

11,298 
14.017 
17.570 
20,514 
21,226 
11.239 
26,588 
23,928 
23,873 
12,468 

4,200 
5,760 
8,113 
7.811 
8,645 
4,346 
10.847 
9.988 
9,967 
4,556 

13,079 
16,405 
22,719 
25,368 
27,055 
14,138 
32,097 
31,873 
30.378 
15,023 

2  

15  

3  

16  

4  

17  

18  

6  

19  

7  

20  

8  

21  

9  

22  

10  

23..  

11  

12  

407.129 

158.290 

489,334 

13  

QUEENS. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

1  

17,802 
16,434 
17,620 
19,384 

7,684 
7,059 
8,210 
9.142 

22,303 
20,362 
22,789 
27,127 

5  

19,210 
20.010 

9.937 
8.844 

27,942 
25,341 

2  

6  

3  

Total  

4  

110,460 

50.876 

145,864 

RICHMOND. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

Assem§ly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

1  

13,806 

5,619 

16,721 

2.  

10.794 
24.600 

5.155 
1  10,774 

13,915 
30.636 

Total  

ENROLMENT  BY  SEXES,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manhattan — Dem.,  men,  131,829;  women,  60,158.  Rep.,  men,  84,715;  women,  47.964.  Soc,  men, 
12,787;  women,  6,391.    Proh.,  men.  778;  women,  1,006.     Total  enrol.,  men,  259,252;  women,  127,251. 

Bronx — Dem.,  men,  53,615;  women,  24,317.  Rep.,  men,  27,296;  women,  13,659.  Soc,  men,  8,353; 
women,  6,490.    Proh.,  men,  295;  women,  372.     Total  enrol.,  men,  101,316;  women.  49,320. 

Brooklyn — Dem.,  men,  129,913;  women,  62,479.  Rep.,  men,  107,502;  women,  61,393.  Soc,  men, 
11,440;  women,  6,778.    Proh.,  men,  961;  women,  1,580.     Total  enrol.,  men,  266.596;  women,  140,127. 

Queens — Dem.,  men,  46,829;  women,  20,135.  Rep.,  men,  21,496;  women,  12,702.  Soc,  men,  2,208; 
women,  933.    Total  enrol.,  men,  74,201;  women,  35,607. 

Richmond — Dem.,  men,  12,048;  women,  4,644.  Rep.,  men,  4,158;  women.  2,108.  Soc,  men,  202; 
women,  89.   Proh.,  mcD,  160;  women,  271.   Total  enrol.,  men,  17,246;  women,  7,352. 
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NEW   YORK  C8TY  VOTE. 

PRES.  AND  GOV.,  1916;  MAYOR,  1917.— MANHATTAN. 


assembly 
Districts. 


Total   107,634 


Mayor,  1917. 


Hylan,  Dem.  Bennett,  Rep.  Mitchel,  Fus.    Hillquit,  Soc, 


Civil'n  Soldier  Civil'n  Soldier  Civil'n  Soldier  Civil'n  Soldier 


6,868 
4,118 
8,699 
2,661 
8,536 
2,187 
3,848 
2,715 
3,863 
4,024 
4,228 
8,650 
4,141 
6,261 
3,581 
7,019 
2,622 
4,197 
3,534 
3.834 
3.003 
4,401 
4.654 


325 
201 
492 
97 
492 
100 
312 
103 
260 
257 
225 
442 
243 
375 
251 
382 
112 
267 
204 
195 
206 
262 
291 


6,094 


483 
312 
653 
86 
938 
381 
645 
292 
618 
562 
503 
576 
558 
596 
412 
4' 

290 
312 
1,074 
402 
802 
499 


12,152 


1,261 
1,305 
2,471 

328 
1,650 

831 
4,924 

994 
5,570 
5,322 
4,913 
1 

31444 
1,683 
4,957 
1,389 
1,773 
1,399 
2,976 
1,257 
3,323 
4,057 
5,853 


3,186 


2,148 
1,033 

3,r-" 

1,140 
3,827 
708 
4,347 
977 
852 
1,281 
1,821 
1,221 
2,833 
1,673 
4,064 
4,780 
2,647 
1,867 
1,342 
1,267 
1,391 
1,713 


49,758 


In  Manhattan,  for  Mayor,  1917,  Colvin,  Proh.,  177;  Seidel,  Soc.  La 
263;  Wallace,  Single  Taxer.  99. 

The  votes  lor  President  and  Governor,  1916,  in  this  table,  include  dis- 
tricts 24  to  31  inclusive,  now  In  Bronx  County. 


Pres.,  1916. 


'  Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2,903 
4,314 
4,002 
3,541 
4,738 
2.486 
4,296 
3,678 
3,324 
2,871 
4,865 
3,721 
3.823 
4,3;}0 
5,319 
4.221 
5,404 
4,063 
7.965 
3.844 
5.767 
3,888 
15,316 

3,815 
4,081 
3.021 
2,677 
4,060 
4,237 
6,114 


139.547 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


2,057 
1,423 
2,045 
1,465 
1,688 
3,003 
2,081 
1,636 
1,967 
2,641 
2,388 
1,758 
2.172 
2,226 
6,821 
2,319 
5,675 
2,995 
7,364 
2,872 
6,680 
3,604 
15,041 
1,914 
3.1 

2.816 
4,353 
2,216 
5,111 
4.185 
5.571 


111.926 


BROOKLYN. 


1  

4,953 

285 

1.109 

56 

2,407 

149 

615 

18 

2  

3,412 

193 

1.134 

46 

2,296 

87 

3,247 

/  76 

3  

4,709 

211 

785 

38 

747 

28 

572 

19 

4  

5,130 

257 

1,354 

51 

1.416 

51 

2,137 

55 

5  

5,433 

330 

1,738 

100 

2,883 

108 

1,272 

39 

6  

3,265 

166 

1,019 

61 

1,334 

42 

4,130 

92 

7  

5,445 

293 

1.129 

65 

1,559 
889 

43 

952 

16 

8  

5,444 

312 

1,065 

43 

24 

540 

20 

9  

4,912 

331 

1,417 

83 

2,899 

111 

1,600 

38 

10  

4,940 

337 

1,343 

116 

3,242 

162 

790 

29 

11  

5,514 

383 

1,485 

88 

4,446 

.  231 

837 

24 

12  

5,797 

343 

1,681 

84 

3,399 

108 

1,278 

28 

13  

3,524 

173 

784 

26 

625 

11 

2,207 

55 

14  

3,098 

147 

512 

17 

523 

8 

3,142 

91 

15  

5,579 

275 

967 

35 

984 

28 

1,066 

35 

16  

4,430 

216 

1,085 

63 

2,609 

96 

2,005 

46 

17  

3,993 

287 

1,350 

95 

3,535 

150 

1,156 

41 

18  

4,130 

186 

976 

63 

3,372 

103 

3,182 

65 

19  

3,240 

148 

879 

26 

545 

17 

2,993 

71 

20  

8,921 

383 

2,293 

77 

2,172 

78 

3,555 

79 

4,557 

286 

1,340 

87 

6,003 

237 

1,438 

37 

22  

6,004 

276 

2,325 

88 

2,229 

58 

4,775 

118 

23  

2,107 

123 

531 

39 

856 

21 

4,193 

106 

.  108.546 

5.941 

28.301 

1.447 

50,970 

1.951 

47,682 

1,198 

3,968 
3,948 
3,989 
4,570 
4,923 
3,915 
4,715 
4.392 
9,706 
5,055 
5.113 
6,433 
3,390 
3,^" 
4,1 

11,796 
4,104 
9,980 
2,781 
3,555 
2,549 
9,568 
8,927 


3,741 
1,450 
1.513 
3,824 
6,355 
3.940 
2.673 
2,205 
8,298 
4.930 
4.918 
6,120 
3,( 

2,043 
2,950 

10,636 
5,675 

13,498 
4,144 
5,822 
2,017 

12,955 


1.198    125,625   119.675    109.656  123,456 


BRONX. 


2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

6,819 
7,103 
3,301 
3,016 
3,313 
5,213 
4,361 
6,291 

308 
421 
170 
160 
151 
243 
229 
393 

844 
908 
407 
383 
402 
860 
523 
885 

56 

26 
33 
42 
46 
34 
63 

1,978 
3,223 
1,586 
1,517 
2,121 
1,967 
2,046 
4.273 

33 
112 
41 
54 
47 
59 
54 
136 

3,874 
3,567 
4,865 
4,967 
5,684 
1,701 
3,594 
1,506 

76 
91 

107 
91 

118 
39 
66 
28 

1.795 
14,069 

5.807 
14,023 
12.176 

1.057 
11.514 

5,810 
11,583 
10,400 

1.629 
13,152 

5,712 
12,952 
11,751 

968 
10,778 

5,013 
10,936 

9,651 

7  

47,870 

40,364. 

45,196 

37,346 

8  

Total  

The  Bronx  gains  3  AssemWy- 
men  in  the  reapportionm^t. 

39,417 

2,075 

5,212 

364 

18,711 

536 

29.758 

616 

QUEENS. 

1  

3  

4  

5  

6,366 
6,036 
5,778 
4,503 
5,403 
5,959 

259 
187 
234 
209 
273 
192 

604 
930 
707 
921 
1,167 
1,283 

39 
31 
45 
69 
62 
58 

1,804 
880 
2,133 
3,720 
2,896 
1,760 

47 

32 
72 
152 
87 
58 

2,024 
3,033 
2,001 
1,160 
1,389 
3,538 

64 
70 
44 
44 
44 
66 

6,639 
6,637 
9,608 
8,434 

4,961 
5,490 
12,569 
11,252 

6,421 
6,511 
9,443 
8,220 

4,616 
5,012 
11,691 
10,791 

6  

31,318 

34.272 

30,595 

32,110 

34.045 

1.3?>4 

5,612 

304 

13,193 

448 

13.115 

332 

Queeiis  gains  2  AssemblymeQ. 
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RICHMOND. 


Assembly 
Districts. 

Mayor,  1917. 

Pres.,  1916.  i 

Hylan,  Dem. 

Bennett,  Rep. 

Mitchel,  Fus. 

Hillquii  Soc. 

Wil- 

Hu- [ 

ghes, 
Rep. 

Civil' 11 

Soldier 

Civii'n|  Soldier 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

son, 
Dem. 

1.  

4,648 
3,859 

208 
135 

1.114 

h 

1,633 
1,191 

79 
37 

711 

685 

22 

8,843 

7,204 

Total  

Gr'd  city  total. 

353,203 
39.762 

313,441 

8,507 

•  343 

82 

2,824 

116 

1,396 

29 

298,149 

15,807 

53.163 

3,275 

149,260 

6,230 

141,739 

3.589 

704,356  1 

Sea- 

Whit- 

bury, 

man, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

7,574 

7,402 

326,199 

305,277 

20,922 

674.241 


Richmond  g  iins  one  AssemDlyman  under  the  redistricting.    Hylan's  plurality.  158,466. 

The  total  civ)lian  and  soldier  vote  for  City  Comptroller  was — Craig.  Dem.,  318,576;  Prendergast,  Rep, 
and  Fus.,  202,934;  Sieverman,  Soc,  123,821.  For  President  Board  of  Aldermen — Smith,  Dem.,  309,676;  Adamson, 
Rep.  and  Fus.,  211,590;  Cassidy,  Soc,  122,092. 

For  Mayor,  1913,  the  total  vote  was — McCall,  Dem.,  233,919;  Mitchel,  Fus.,  358,181;  Russell,  Soc,  32,057. 

For  President,  1916.  Benson,  Soc,  31,788;  Hanly,  Proh.,  1.028;  Reimer,  Soc  Lab.,  1,333. 

For  United  States  Senator.  1916,  McCombs,  Dem.,  received  119,106  in  Manhattan,  40,044  in  the 
Bronx,  87,183  in  Brooklyn,  27.894  in  Queens,  ^ind  7,471  in  Richmond— total,  281,698;  Calder,  Rep.,  got 
100,594  in  Manhattan,  35,192  in  the  Bronx,  135,193  in  Brooklyn,  31,556  in  Queens,  and  6,523  in  Richmond 
— total,  309,058.  giving  Calder  a  plurality  of  27,360  over  McCombs;  Cannon,  Soc,  received  44,927  votes; 
Colvin,  Proh..  1,428;  Colby,  Ind.  L.-Prog.,  6,684;  Gilhaus.  Soc.  Lab.,  2,455. 


VOTE  OF  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK  FOR   MAYOR,  1913, 


MANHATTAN   A  BRONX, 


Mc- 

Mitch- 

Rus- 

Mc- 

Mitch- 

Rus- 

Mc- 

Mitch- 

Rus- 

Dis 

Call. 

el, 

sell. 

DiS 

Call, 

el. 

sell. 

DiS 

Call, 

el, 

sell, 

Dem. 

Fus. 

Soc 

Dem. 

Fus. 

Soc 

Dem. 

Fus. 

Soc. 

1 

3,448 

2.305 

54 

20 

3,134 

3.291 

711 

1 

2,906 

4.365 

159 

2 

3,581 

2,207 

499 

21 

3.413 

7.328 

332 

2 

3,355 

2,245 

127 

3 

4,703 

2,049 

229 

22 

2,917 

3,800 

890 

3 

3,861 

2,131 

68 

4 

2,888 

2,107 

656 

23 

7..508 

15,989 
2,201 

646 

4 

2,904 

4.883 

401 

5 

4,466 

2,415 

103 

24 

2,759 

595 

5 

2,640 

7,578 

232 

6 

1,361 

3,961 

677 

25 

2,540 

4,564 

146 

6 

1.977 

5,280 

806 

7 

3,597 

2,885 

143 

26 

2,354 

4,533 

909 

7 

3.553 

3,613 

165 

8 

2,367 

2.846 

690 

27 

2,330 

3,886 

72 

8 

3,456 

2,932 

148 

9 

3,401 

2,225 

159 

28 

2,142 

2,534 

315 

9 

5.430 

9,252 

598 

10 

1,850 

3,536 

663 

29 

2,801 

5,619 

146 

10 

3.282 

5,532 

162 

11 

4,185 

2.982 

157 

30 

4,699 

5,993 

638 

11 

3,116 

5,628 

160 

12 

4,524 

2,083 

335 

31 

2,528 

7,626 

420 

12 

3,798 

7,368 

244 

13 

3,720 

2,295 

97 

32 

7,456 

14.351 

1,422 

13 

2,949 

3,611 

332 

14 

3,935 

3.049 
6,639 

214 

33 

3,881 

6,374 

859 

14 

2,946 

3,092 

299 

15 

3.317 

133 

34 

6,473 

13.804 

2,044 

15 

3,794 

3,828 

259 

16 

3,478 

2,993 

264 

35 

6,683 

10.854 

1,016 

16 

6.019 

11,524 

555 

17 

2,968 

6,520 

227 

17 

2.289 

6,764 

231 

18 

3.237 

3,444 

540 

T'l. 

129,113 

178,224 

17,383 

18 

5.114 

12,557 

397 

19 

4,469 

8.936 

382 

19 

2.264 

3,965 

899 

BROOKLYN. 


Mc-    Mitch-  Rus- 
Dis   Call,      el,  sell, 
Dem.    Fus.  Soc 


2.377 
1.393 
4,807 
3,596 


6.056 
2,918 
13,709 
8,243 


563 
824 
1,725 
2,201 


77.826 


137,074 


11,560 


QUEENS, 


2 
3 
4 

T'l. 

4.466 
4.877 
6.154 
4.600 

5,762 
5,811 
11,832 
10,874 

557 
430 
1,516 

362 

20,097 

34,279 

2,865 

RICHMOND, 

T'l. 

G'd 
T'l. 

6.883 

8,604 

249 

233,919 

3.58,181 

32,057 

For  President,  1916.  Benson.  Soc.  received  31,787  votes;  Hanly,  Proh.,  1,025;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,333. 
For  United  States  Senator,  1916.  Cannon,  Soc,  received  44,924  votes;  Colvin,  Proh.,  1,426;  Colby,  Ind. 
L.-Prog.,  6,646;  Gillhaus,  Soc  Lab.,  2,454. 


VOTE   FOR  MAYOR  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

In  1901,  Shepard,  D.,  received  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  156,631;  Brooklyn,  88,858;  Queens,  13,679;  Rich- 
mond, 6,009;  total,  all  boroughs.  265,177.  LOW,  F.,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  162,298;  Brooklyn,  114,625;  Queens, 
13,118;  Richmond,  6,772;  total,  all  boroughs,  296,813.  Manierre,  P.,  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx.  617;  Brooklyn, 
501;  Queens,  74;  Richmond,  72;  total,  all  boroughs,  1,264.  Keinard.  S.  L.,  Manhattan  and  Brohx,  4,323. 
Brooklyn,  1,638;  Queens,  181;  Richmond,  71;  total,  all  boroughs,  6,213.  Hanford.  S.  D.,  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  6.409;  Brooklyn.  2,692;  Queens,  613>  Richmond.  120;  total,  all  boroughs,  9,834.    Grand  total,  579.301. 


1903. 

Man- 
hat'n& 
Bronx. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Que'ns 

Rich- 
mond. 

Total . 

McClellan,  D. . 

Low,  Fus  

Furman,  S.  D. . 
Hunter,  S.  L. . . 
McKee,  Proh . . 

188,681 
132,178 
11,318 
8,540 
376 

102,569 
101,251 
4,5»9 
1,411 

396 

17,074 
11.960 

976 
178 
47 

6,458i 
6,697 
133 
76 
50 

314.782 
252.086 
16.956 
5,205 
869 

589,898 

1905. 

Man- 
hafn& 
Bronx. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Que'ns 

Rich- 
mond. 

Total . 

MicClellan,  D... 
Iving,  R  

140,264 
64,280 
123.292 

68,788 
61,192 
84,835 

13.228 
7,213 
13,706 

6,127 
4.499 
3,096 

228,407 
137,184 
224,929 

9earat,  M.O.L. 

590.520 

1909. 


Man- 
hat' n& 
Bronx. 

Brook-  Que'ns 
lyn. 

Rich- 
mond. 

Total . 

Gaynor.  D  . .  .  . 
Bannard,  R.,  F. 
Hearst,  C.A.L.. 
Cassidy.  S  .  .  .  . 
Hunter,  S.  L. .  . 
Manierre,  P"h.. 

134,075 
86,497 
87,155 
6,811 
813 
302 

91,666 
73,860 
49,040 
3,874 
369 
363 

Gr 

17,570 
11,907 
15,186 
1,004 
56 
112 

and  tot 

7,067 
5,040 
2,806 
'  79 
18 
89 

al ..... 

250,378 
177,304 
154,187 
11,168 
1,256 
866 

595,159 

1913. 

Man- 
hat' n& 
Bronx. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Que'ns 

Rich- 
mond. 

Total . 

Mitchel,  Fus.. . 
McCall,  Dem. . 

Walters,  S.  L. . 
Raymond,  P .  . 

178,224 
129,113 
17,383 
952 
412 

137,074 
77,826 
11,560 

538 
587 

34,279 
20,097 
2,865 
129 
118 

8,604 
6,883 
249 
-28 
96 

358,181 
233,919 
32,057 
1,647 
1,213 

Grand  total   627,017 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Counties. 

President, 
1920. 

GOVERNOR, 
1920. 

Pre  side  NT. 
1916. 

Cox 
Dem . 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Mor- 
ris, 
Dem. 

Park- 
er, 
Rep. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

Alamance . . . 

5,255 

4,619 

5,274 

4,624 

2.476 

2,278 

Alexander. . . 

2,045 

2,643 

200 

2,643 

954 

1,187 

Alleghany . . . 

1,409 

1,201 

1,417 

1,187 

796 

641 

3,175 

433 

3,340 

422 

2,046 

301 

3,4c{l 

3,80s 

3,628 

3,800 

1,898 

1,939 

Avery  

397 

2,503 

m 

2,497 

360 

1,158 

Beaufort. . .  . 

3,522 

2,266 

3.559 

2.212 

1,957 

1,274 

1,840 

212 

1.88b 

147 

1,461 

116 

Bladen  

1,939 

1,064 

1,991 

1,010 

1,261 

651 

Brunswick .  . 

1,253 

1,362 

1,311 

1,381 

810 

989 

Buncombe .  . 

10,167 

8,017 

10,412 

8,005 

4,229 

3,830 

Burke  

3.262 

3,592 

3,314 

3,566 

1,621 

1.474 

Cabarrus. . . . 

4,418 

5,148 

4,394 

5,226 

2.080 

2.3U 

Caldwell  

2,931 

3,298 

2,953 

3.222 

1,725 

1.659 

Camden.  . .  . 

540 

142 

565 

116 

368 

86 

Carteret. . . . 

2,07.0 

2,315 

2,094 

2,292 

1,165 

1,246 

1,239 

505 

1,250 

496 

849 

338 

Catawba. . . . 

5,404 

5,935 

5,424 

5,912 

2,569 

2,621 

Chatham.  .  . 

3,186 

2,906 

3.219 

2,895 

1,839 

1,501 

Cherokee . .  . 

1,761 

2.506 

1,762 

2,474 

1,362 

1  362 

Chowan .... 

1,091 

209 

1.129 

162 

610 

91 

Clay  

755 

9il 

763 

913 

400 

45i 

Cleveland . . . 

6,181 

2,953 

5.116 

2,978 

2,764 

1.497 

Columbus. . . 

3:111 

1.783 

3,313 

1,655 

2.143 

1,327 

Craven  

3.413 

731 

3.464 

604 

1.780 

Cumberland. 

3.233 

1,972 

3.316 

1,849 

1,971 

1  217 

Currituck. . . 

1,000 

86 

974 

69 

945 

87 

Dare 

825 
4.797 

632 

846 

624 

470 

363 

Davidson. 

5.960 

4.907 

5.844 

2,675 

2.801 

1,624 

2.591 

1,634 

2,583 

910 

1,245 

D  uplin ..... 

3,398 

2,697 

3,432 

2,704 

1.824 

1.527 

Durham.  . . 

4,646 

3.550 

4,706 

3,494 

2.463 

1,837 

£)dgecoml)e. . 

292 

2.028 

135 

Forsyth 

81123 

6,792 

8!250 

6,759 

4,115 

3,585 

Franklin .... 

2,742 

589 

2,786 

552 

2.057 

396 

7,148 

5,803 

7.220 

5,749 

3.019 

2,542 

Gates  

796 

327 

812 

294 

826 

309 

Graham .... 

614 

915 

655 

916 

476 

460 

Granville . . . 

2,622 

833 

2,662 

793 

1.713 

648 

Greene  

1,649 

439 

1,664 

427 

1,066 

291 

Guilford .... 

9,615 

7.920 

9,594 

7,788 

4,616 

3.670 

3,429 

524 

3,540 

413 

2,312 

299 

3,919 

3,311 

3,902 

3,318 

1,992 

1.603 

Haywood.  . . 

4,229 

3,000 

4,227 

2. £62 

2,403 

1.523 

Henderson . . 

2,496 

3,337 

2,525 

3,604 

1,166 

1,795 

Hertford. . . . 

1,104 

221 

1,165 

210 

977 

209 

1,266 

166 

1,266 

156 

780 

110 

Hyde  

1,134 

530 

1,170 

475 

840 

277 

6,470 

4,402 

6,351 

4,419 

3,335 

2,073 

Jackson  

2,385 

2,355 

2,398 

2,354 

1.306 

1.288 

Johnston  

6,030 

5,588 

6,076 

5,336 

3.468 

2,857 

President. 
1920 

Governor, 

President, 

COUNTIES. 

1920. 

1916. 

Cox 
Dem . 

Hard- 
ing 
Rep 

Mor- 
ris. 
Dem 

Park- 
er, 
Rep. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

964 

385 

999 

328 

712 

233 

2,3i7 

1,143 

2,319 

1,155 

1,054 

573 

2,560 

1,153 

2,882 

1,024 

1,666 

667 

3,331 

3.137 

3,326 

3.127 

1.521 

1.369 

Macon  

2,177 

2,050 

2,101 

2,037 

1,146 

1,069 

Madison. .  . . 

1,34^ 

3,616 

1,330 

3,609 

972 

1,965 

2.561 

530 

2,577 

496 

1,472 

281 

.McDowell. . . 

2.809 

2,561 

2,821 

2,563 

1,274 

1,218 

Mecklenburg 

11  313 

3,421 

11  221 

3,360 

4,508 

1,257 

Mitchell .... 

697 

2.153 

736 

2,235 

462 

1,298 

Mon  tgomery 

2,321. 

2,304 

2.305 

2, .309 

1,222 

1.196 

Moore  

2  679 

2,297 

2;708 

2,242 

l!337 

1,047 

Nash  

4.031 

1,556 

4.072 

1,518 

2,189 

826 

Nw  Hanover 

4.102 

712 

4,342 

472 

2.355 

492 

Nor  t  ham 'ton 

2.305 

165 

2,329 

126 

1,518 

45 

Onslow  

1,557 

853 

1.587 

822 

1,197 

785 

Orange .... 

1,993 

1,737 

2,081 

1,786 

1,230 

1.158 

Pamlico .  . 

1,286 

1,008 

1,291 

1,011 

710 

527 

Pasquotank . 

1,736 

507 

1,816 

417 

1,177 

270 

Pender  

1,580 

^99 

1,611 

672 

970 

400 

Perquimans . 

1,04.' 

487 

1,057 

480 

645 

288 

Person   

J  646 

1,566 

1,629 

1,58? 

953 

917 

Pitt  

4.196 

864 

4,1.56 

834 

2,839 

719 

Polk  

1J6I 

1.326 

1,387 

1,349 

679 

750 

Randolph .  .  . 

5,110 

6.297 

5,0H6 

6,243 

2,747 

3,031 

Richmond. . . 

3.341 

1.124 

3.219 

1.134 

1,553 

650 

Robeson .... 

6  18^ 

2,220 

6,185 

2,111 

2.894 

1,453 

Rockingham 

4,507 

3,6<)5 

4.469 

3,592 

2,316 

1,957 

6,421 

4.888 

6.427 

4,853 

3,053 

2,320 

Rutherford 

5,101 

4,015 

5;09? 

4,002 

2,445 

1,871 

2  428 

5  333 

1,369 

2,727 

Sc^l^nd    ' ' 

l!705 

'306 

i;67i 

296 

938 

137 

Stanly...'.'  '.  '. 

3,843 

4,312 

3,901 

4,273 

2,110 

1,941 

1,999 

2,926 

2,001 

2,899 

1,569 

1,852 

3,547 

5,170 

3,569 

5,173 

2,029 

2,977 

Swain  

1,434 

2.239 

1,418 

2,252 

829 

1,128 

Transylvania 

1,542 

1,680 

1.549 

1,659 

821 

841 

Tyrrell  

718 

532 

717 

535 

416 

392 

Union  

4,168 

1,404 

4,025 

1,499 

2,662 

702 

2,461 

816 

2,459 

804 

1,451 

558 

8,020 

3,653 

8,145 

3,349 

4,627 

2,461 

Warren  

1,865 

295 

1,891 

244 

1,217 

227 

Washington. 

1,116 

971 

1,115 

971 

651 

486 
1,352 

Watauga  

1,721 

2,631 

1,753 

2,600 

1.141 

Wayne  

4,794 

2,822 

4,847 

2,776 

2.625 

1,446 

Wilkes  

2,843 

6,451 

2,884 

6,453 

1.632 

3,470 

3,496 

1,374 

3,530 

1,296 

2,052 

730 

Yadkin.   ,  .  . 

1,350 

3,301 

1,3.50 

3,295 

879 

1.721 

Yancey  

2,280 

2,596 

2,306 

2,574 

1,273 

1.082 

Total  .  . 

305,447 

232,847 

308,1:51 

230,175 

168,383 

n!0,89O 

Pres.  (1920 ) ,  Debs,  Soc,  446. 

Pres.  (1916),  Benson,  Soc,  509;  Hanly,  Proh..  53. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Overman,  Dem.,  310,504;  Holton,  Rep.,  229,343. 


872  (Gov.),  Dem.,  96,731;  Rep.,  98,630. 
872  (Pres.).  Dem.,  70,092;  Rep.,  94,783. 
.876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  125,427;  Rep..  108,419. 
.878  (Cong.).  Dem.,  68,263;  Rep.,  53,369. 
'^'^O  (Pres.),  Dem.,  124,204;  Rep.,  115,878;  Gr.,  1,136. 
.J2  (Cong.  Large),  Dem.,  111,763;  Rep.,  111,320. 
884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  142,952;  Rep.,  125,068;  Pro.,  454. 
"34  (Gov.),  Dem.,  143,249;  Rep.,  123,010, 

B6  (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  117,428;  Rep.,  94,079. 

B8  (Pres.).  Dem.,  147,902;  Rep.,  134,784;  Pro.,  2,789; 

U.  L.,  32. 

?8  (Gov.),  Dem.,  147,925;  Rep.,  133,475. 
dO  (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  142,316;  Rep.,  99,987. 
.892  (Pres.),  Dem..  132,951;  Rep.,  100,342;  Pop.,  44,736; 
Pro.,  2,636. 

_J4  (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  127,593;  Rep.  and  Pop.,  148,344. 
.896  (Gov.),  Dem.,  145,216;  Rep.,  154,052;  Pop.,  30,932. 
l896  (Pres.),  Fus.,  174,488;  Rep.,  155,222;  Gold.  D., 

578;  Pro.,  675;  Nat.,  ^47. 

)8  (Judge),  Dem.,  177  449;  Rep.,  159,511. 
900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  186,650;  Rep.,  126,296;  Pro.,  358. 
l900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  157,752;  Rep.,  133,081;  Peo.,  830; 

Pro.,  1,086. 

1902  (Jus.  Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  132,339;  Rep.,  ?1,275. 


Rep.,  79,505;  Pro.,  237; 


PAST  VOTE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem^  128,761; 
Soc,  109. 

,  Dem.,  124,121;  Rep.,  81,442:  Peo.,  819; 
Soc,  124. 

Dem.,  136,995;  Rep.,  114,937;  Pro.,  360; 


1904  (Pres. 

Pro.,  361; 
1908  (Pres.), 

Soc,  337. 
1908  (Gov.), 
1910  (Aud.), 


Dem. 
Dem. 


1912  (Pres.),  Dem, 
Soc,  1,025;  Pro., 


.  145,102;  Rep.,  107,760;  Soc,  310: 
140,531;  Rep.,  94,017. 
144,507;  Rep.,  29,319;  Prog.,  69,130; 
117. 

149,975;  Rep.,  43,6^5;  Prog.,  49,930; 


1912  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Soc,  944. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  121,342;  Rep.,  87.101. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  168,383;  Rep.,  120,890;  Soc,  509; 

1916  (Gov*.),  Dem.,  167,161;  Rep.,  120.157;  Soc,  509. 
LIMITATION  ON  GOVERNOR'S  TERM. 
Under  the  North  Carolina  Constitution,  the  Gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not 
eligible  for  that  office  for  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  eight  years,  unless  He  becomes  Governor 
by  having  been  Lieut.-Governor  or  President  of  the 
State  Senate. 


Election  Returns  by  States. 
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Hard- 

BOUNTIES • 

ing. 

L/OX, 

ueDS, 

Rep. 

Dem . 

Soc . 

l,o77 

347 

4D 

1,101 

165 

Benson 

3*545 

673 

130 

'786 

59 

12 

Bottineau.  . . . 

3,459 

964 

Bowman. .  . . . 

1,J92 

321 

195 

1.911 

448 

335 

4,310 

890 

392 

10,881 

2,852 

375 

3,783 

9.64 

31. 

Dickey  

2,822 

754 

156 

2,389 

495 

120 

1.962 

428 

48 

Eddy  

1,525 

578 

116 

2,8<!6 

243 

22 

1,583 

371 

50 

Golden  Valley 

1,169 

283 

62 

Grand  Forks. . 

7,636 

2,544 

154 

2,245 

289 

1,739 

520 

83 

1,846 

327 

40 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

VOTfe  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


— —  — T— 

Hard- 

C/XJNTJE S . 

ing, 

Cox 

j^eua, 

Hep. 

Dem . 

toOC. 

1  8»=l^ 

336 

108 

3,004 

645 

214 

1  589 

3^532 

848 

389 

Mcintosh  

1,783 

79 

23 

MeKenzie .... 

2,524 

499 

3,724 

■  748 

545 

1,796 

171 

88 

4,612 

632 

87 

Mountrail .... 

2,785 

774 

421 

Nelson  

3,127 

501 

74 

956 

92 

50 

3,928 

1,405 

28 

2,102 

293 

89 

3.991 

937 

104 

3.010 

783 

75 

Renville  

1.828 

512 

125 

5,669 

1,347 

77 

2,129 

535 

176 

2,786 

673 

105 

1,776 

134 

Counties. 


Sioux  

Slope .... 

Stark  

Steele . . . . , 
Stutsman. 
Towner , . . 

Traill  

Walsh  

Ward  

Wells  

Williams.  . 


Total . 


Hard- 
ing,   Cox,  Debs, 
Rep.  Dem.  Soc. 


776 
1.142 
3,541 
2,222 
5,505 
2.190 
3,676 
4,470 
6,119 
3,100 
3,753 


160.072 


163 
235 
532 
339 

1,405 
473 
523 

1,990 

2,289 
467 

1,336 


37,422 


50 
229 


672 
8.283 


Governor  (1920),  Lynn  J.  Frazier, 
:ep.-Non-Partisan,  116,934;  J.  F.  T. 
►'Connor.  Dem.-Ind.,  112,292. 
United  States  Senator  (1920),  Dr. 
1.  F.  Ladd.  Rep. -Non-Par tisan, 
1^,098;  H.  H.  Perry,  Dem.-Ind., 


NORTH  DAKOTA— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


President, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Fra- 

son, 

ghes, 

son. 

ly. 

zier, 

Doyle 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

532 

469 

63 

11 

569 

322 

1.678 

1,467 

75 

34 

1,715 

1,114 

922 

1,210 

109 

29 

1,089 

702 

Billings  

276 

306 

36 

5 

265 

118 

Bottineau. . . 

1.471 

1,294 

329 

36 

1,676 

788 

Bowman  

685 

374 

88 

4 

650 

373 

Burke  

922 

518 

197 

14 

865 

424 

Burleigh.  .  .  . 

1,267 

1,182 

129 

22 

1,431 

1,096 

Cass  

3,303 

3,093 

157 

73 

2,150 

2.882 

Cavalier .... 

1,149 

1,502 

68 

8 

1,009 

1,056 

920 

1.037 

99 

13 

989 

766 

950 

707 

126 

11 

820 

369 

1,028 

566 

46 

4 

822 

418 

Eddy  

650 

505 

89 

12 

644 

302 

Emmons .... 

609 

1.090 

25 

2 

719 

352 

Foster  

662 

549 

14 

10 

580 

491 

Golden  Val'y 

697 

499 

63 

10 

414 

574 

Grand  Forks 

2.814 

2,159 

125 

50 

1  814 

2,259 

1,068 

492 

Griggs  

668 

521 

59 

27 

777 

360 

Hettinger . .  . 

661 

856 

67 

11 

652 

402 

650 

601 

134 

23 

904 

314 

La  Moure. . . 

990 

1,045 

141 

20 

1,387 

562 

260 

567 

51 

6 

411 

88 

McHenry .  . . 

1,456 

1,394 

200 

.37 

1,740 

728 

Mcintosh. .  . 

270 

950 

7 

1 

650 

161 

MeKenzie. .  . 

1.316 

692 

185 

16 

1,184 

465 

McLean.  .  .  . 

1.210 

1.054 

247 

20 

1,458 

936 

Mercer  

Morton  

Mountrail. .  . 

Nelson  

Oliver  

Pembina. . .  . 

Pierce  

Ramsey .... 
Ransom  .  .  .  . 
Renville.  .  . . 

Richland  

Rolette  

Sargent  

Sheridan. . . . 

Sioux  

Slope  

Stark  

Steele  

Stutsman.  . . 

Towner  

Traill  

Walsh  

Ward  

Wells  

Williams. . .  , 


President, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Fra- 

son, 
Dem. 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

zier, 
Rep. 

Doyle 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

353 

730 

52 

3 

690 

236 

1,835 

2,785 

299 

23 

1,488 
1,341 

846 

1.262 

740 

231 

34 

480 

861 

1,013 

77 

36 

929 

633 

327 

346 

48 

3 

457 

121 

1,400 

1,469 

16 

12 

1,022 
829 

1,242 

789 

703 

74 

22 

477 

1.331 

1,169 
1,093 

90 

13 

978 

980 

1,121 

45 

27 

1,128 

528 

1,012 

532 

119 

24 

959 

277 

1,772 

2.097 

41 

28 

1.581 

1,440 

762 

600 

132 

6 

831 

437 

868 

1.050 

67 

11 

873 

808 

310 

807 

25 

10 

674 

171 

200 

232 

24 

7 

262 

284 

867 

516 

91 

7 

525 

305 

953 

1,409 

57 

6 

822 

831 

515 

676 

71 

-  6 

870 

422 

1,866 

1.644 

109 

24 

1,672 

1,242 

769 

665 

77 

11 

753 

422 

664 

1.423 

72 

43 

1,104 

900 

2,003 

1,670 

126 

13 

1,514 

1,641 

2,791 

1,743 

301 

84 

2,049 

1,697 

810 

1.226 

9 

1,134 

538 

1,769 

903 

»495 

26 

1,580 

861 

55.206 

53,471 

5,716 

997 

54.517 

36,733 

Initiative  and  Referendum  Amendment  (1918),  for,  47,447;  against,  32,598. 
Public  Ownership  of  Industries  (1918),  for,  46,830;  against,  32,574. 
The  above  and  other  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  November, 
1918,  election,  were  signed  by  the  Governor  and  put  in  force  on  Jan.  22,  1919. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA.  ^ 
(U.  B.  Dakota  to  1884.) 
Rep.,  4.597.  1904  (Gov.).  Dem.,  16,744;  Rep.,  47,828;  Pro.,  l,i 

Rep.,  6,199.  Soc.^  1,700. 


1874  (Cong.).  Dem.,  2,189: 

1876  (Cong.),  Dem.,  2,413; 

1878  (Cong.),  Dem.,  8.493; 

1880  (Cong.),  Dem.,  9,340 

1882  (Cong.),  Dem.,  9,034; 

1884  (Cong.),  Dem.,  3,352 


Rep.,  10,455. 
Rep.,  18,796;  Ind..  290. 
Rep.,  38,151;  Ind.,  54. 
„  .   .     ,  Rep.,  28,906. 

(Cong.),  Dem.,  15,540:  Rep.,  23,290. 
18by  (Gov.),  Dem.,  12,733;  Rep.,  25,305. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  12,604;  Rep.,  19,053;  F.  A.,  4,821. 
1892  (Gov.),  Fus.,  18,995;  Rep.,  17,236. 
1892  (Pres.),  Pop.,  17,700;  Rep.,  17,519;  Pro.,  899. 
1894  (Gov.),  Dem..  8,188;  Rep.,  23,723;  Pop.,  9,354. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  20,686;  Rep.,  26,335;  Pro,,  358. 
1898  (Gov.).  Fus.,  19,496;  Rep.,  27,308. 
1900    (Gov.),  Fus.,  22,275;  Rep.,  34,052;  Pro..  560; 

Soc.  D.,  426;  Peo.  213. 
1900   {Pres.),  Fus.,  20,519;  Rep.,  35,891;  Pro.,  731; 

Soc.  D.,  528;  Pop.,  110. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,566;  Rep.,  31,621;  Soc,  1,139. 
1904  (Pres.),  Fus.,  14,273;  Rep.,  52.595;  Soc,  2,005; 
Pro.,  1,137;  Pop.,  165. 


1906  (Gov.),  Fus.,  34,420; -Rep.,  29,359;  Soc,  975. 
1908  (Pres.),  Fus.,  32,885;  Rep.,  57,680;  Soc,  2,421; 

Pop.,  165;  Ind.,  38;  Pro.,  1,549. 
1908  (Gov.),  Fus.,  49,346;  Rep.,  47,093:  Soc.  490. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  47,003;  Rep.,  45,015. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  29,555;  Rep.,  23,090;  Prog.,  25,726; 
~  1,243. 

31,544;  Rep., 


Soc,  6,966;  Pro. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem 

Soc,  6,835. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  34,809;  Rep., 

Prog.,  3,817. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  29.918; 

2,597;  Soc,  5,468. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  55,206;  Rep., 

Pro.,  997. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem..  20,351; 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem,, 

8.472. 

1918  (Gov.).  Dem.,  36,733;  Rep.,  54,517. 


,811;  Pro.,  9,406; 
44,260;  Soc,  5,188; 
Rep.,  48,583;  Prog., 
53,471;  Soc,  5,716; 


Rep.,  87,665;  Soc,  2,615. 
40,988;  Rep.,  57,714;  Soc, 
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OHIO. 


President, 
1920. 


Counties. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Hard- 
Re^'. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

4,194 

4,974 

30 

\lleu 

11,658 

13,978 

429 

A  sill  51  nd .... 

5'705 

5^951 

99 

Ashtiibulft. . 

5^413 

14,099 

684 

Athens 

6,523 

11,016 

353 

Ausltiize .... 

4,792 

6,752 

207 

13,347 

14,761 

1,079 

Bro  WD 

5,317 

4,009 

'  41 

Butler 

16,'437 

14',998 

1,924 

CRrroll 

1,755 

4^392 

102 

CIiEmpdri^n. . 

4,'775 

7  [285 

68 

Clark 

14,097 

19,869 

561 

Clermont . 

6,245 

6,857 

104 

Clinton  

3[598 

6^947 

36 

Col  umbiana . 

9*774 

16^846 

1,128 

Coshocton. . 

5,617 

6'l54 

'268 

Crawford .  . 

8,467 

7',082 

269 

Cuyahoga . 

70,518 

148,857 

11,018 

8^459 

9)552 

126 

Defiance .... 

3^723 

5)987 

176 

JDelaware .  . . 

5)241 

7)700 

36 

4^831 

8)755 

442 

Fairfield 

8,610 

7)572 

107 

Fayette 

3'812 

5,446 

40 

Franklin .... 

48452 

59)691 

1  835 

2!049 

6)111 

'1O8 

2,562 

5.388 

42 

1,081 

3,722 

43 

Greene  

4,016 

8.600 

166 

Guernsey .  . . 

6,888 

8.764 

463 

Hamilton .  . . 

77,598 

112,590 

6,611 

Hancock .... 

6,386 

9.746 

249 

Hardin  : 

5,817 

8,071 

110 

Harrison  

2,473 

5,053 

52 

2,829 

5,738 

113 

Highland .  . . 

5,654 

7,570 

37 

Hocking .... 

4.082 

4,335 

109 

3,211 

2,065 

47 

Huron  

4,398 

9,348 

154 

4.878 

5,949 

98 

Jefferson .... 

8,064 

13,038 

705 

6,361 

8,178 

68 

2,711 

7,465 

141 

Lawrence .  . . 

3,955 

7,616 

128 

10,679 

11.924 

361 

PRESIDENT. 

1916. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

2,887 

2,819 

107 

7,905 

5,713 

411 

4,000 

2,534 

97 

5,306 

6,608 

569 

4,101 

5,554 

338 

4,124 

2,763 

246 

7,911 

7,526 

1,387 

3,959 

2,227 

45 

10,806 

5,850 

1,625 

1.672 

2,086 

61 

3,338 

3,695 

70 

8,848 
4,247 

8,715 

538 

3,549 

106 

2,602 

3,620 

52 

7,788 

8,118 

999 

4,269 

2,831 

284 

6,014 

2,673 

215 

71,533 

51,287 

5.662 

6,186 

4,322 

115 

3,359 

2,565 

97 

3.754 

3.461 

49 

5,152 

4,170 

317 

6,172 

3,380 

111 

2,616 

2,772 

67 

34,103 

24,107 

1,172 
69 

2.507 

2,933 
2,860 

2)577 

67 

1.215 

1,806 
4,458 

43 

2.913 

209 

4,312 

1,228 

776 

51,990 

64,030 

3,739 

5,416 

4.268 

211 

4.304 

4.119 

113 

1,911 

2,517 

50 

3,252 

2.482 

91 

3,964 

3,727 

60 

2,907 

2.357 

134 

2,846 

955 

43 

4.136 

4,048 

139 

2  922 

3.116 

127 

5)250 

8,658 

500 

4.578 

3,646 

96 

2,596 

2.887 

106 

2.821 

1.363 

165 

8.183 

5.935 

268 

Logan .... 

Lorain  

Lucas .... 
Madison. . 
Mahoning. 
Marion.  .  . 
Medina. . . 
Meigs .... 
Mercer .  .  . 
Miami .... 
Monroe. . . 
Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow.  .  . 
Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa. . .  . 
Paulding . . 

Perry  

Pickaway .  . 

Pike  

Portage .... 

Preble  

Putnam.  .  . 
Richland. . . 


Sandusky. . . 

Scioto  

Seneca  

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull.  . 
Tuscarawas. 

Union  

Van  Wert . . . 
Vinton .  .    .  . 

Warren  

Washington . 

Wayne  

Williams . .  .  . 

Wood  

Wyandot . .  . 


President, 
1920. 


Cox, 
Dem, 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


4,904 
8,640 

30,452 
3,769 

14,941 
8,065 
3,120 
3,r"" 
4,404 
8,076 
3,861 

38,433 
2,157 
2,858 
9,437 
2,909 
2,867 
2,739 
5,917 
5,645 
2, 
5,405 
4,933 
4,673 
9,349 
7,063 
5,295 
7.682 
8,175 
5,642 

18,437 

27,857 
6,815 

10,167 

4)899 
2,124 
3,956 
6,286 
7,751 
4,183 
4,965 
4,443 


8,521 
18,125 
52,449 

5.: 

29,736 

11,320 
6,846 
6,541 
5,692' 

13,122 
2,825 

46,493 
4,127 
4,' 

13,862 
4,197 
4,336 
4,549 
7,685 
5.273 
3.075 
8,231 
6,258 
5,157 
10,940 
9,330 
8,933 
11,871 
10,064 
5,452 
37,483 
43,721 
17,343 
11,908 
6,544 
7,495 
2,559 
7,464 
9,27" 
8,932 
7,000 
12.042 
4,560 


Total   780,037  1182022  57,147(604,361  514, 


Debs, 
Soc. 


54 
716 
5,782 

17 
1,811 
144 
131 
174 

42 
557 

46 
4,947 
134 

34 
357 


76 
411 
19 

30 
301 
36 
64 
417 
128 
230 
594 
243 
80 
3,629 
1,736 
1.073 
831 
34 
93 
49 
68 
373 
193 
149 
260 
19 


President, 
1916. 


Wil-  Hu  Ben- 
son, ghes,  aGn, 
Dem .  Rep.  Soc. 


3,483 
7,658 

30,779 
2,667 

13,013 
5,273 
2,984 
2,628 
3,803 
5,582 
3,322 

24,339 
1,833 
2,345 
6,328 
2,175 
3.347 
2,313 
3.860 
3,820 
2.091 
4,269 
3.387 
4,294 
6,985 
5,151 
5,264 
4,808 

^6,451 
3,801 

15,316 

19,343 
6.091 
7,608 
2.747 
3,753 
1,433 
2,937 
5,267 
5,930 
3,55: 
5,796 
3,250 


4,345 
6,868 

16,711 
2,809 

11,256 
4,264 
2,754 
3.184 
2.063 
5.772 
1,504 

19,683 
2,136 
2,062 
7,597 
2.290 
1.793 
2.647 
3,953 

1.616 

3,142 

2,r- 

2,243 
4.886 
4,857 
3,557 
6,356 
4,301 
2.352 
14,159 
11,593 
6.16' 
5,404 
3,187 
3,802 
1,420 
3,610 
4,745 
3,676 
3,132 
5,034 
2,078 


38.092 


The  Prohibition  Party  failed  to  secure  the  petition  that  the  Ohio  election  laws  require  for  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  not  polled  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  general  election,  and  for  that  reason 
there  was  neither  an  electoral  nor  a  State  ticket  of  the  party  on  the  ballot.  Only  274  scattering  Prohibition- 
ist votes  were  cast. 

Gov.    (1918),  Cox.,  Dem,  486,403;  Willis,  Rep., 
474,459. 

U.  S.  Sen   C1920),  Julian,  Dem.,  782,650;  Wills. 


Pres.  (1920),  Single  Tax,  2,153;  Proh.,  274.  - 

Pres.   (1916),  Hanlyf  Proh.,  8,080. 

Gov.  (1920),  Donahey,  Dem.,  918,962;  Davis, 
Rep.,  1,039,835;  Hamilton,  Soc,  42,889;  Foote,  Single 
Tax,  1,497. 


Rep., 


1,134,953;  Strong,  Single  Tax,  2,647. 


VOTE   FOR  JUDICIARY,   OHIO,  1920. 
Votes  for  candidates  for  Chief  Justice,  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  long  term,  and  Judge  of  Supreme 
court,  short  term,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns: 


For  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Joseph  N.  Gottlieb   129,681 

C.  T.  Marshall  "...810,635 

Hugh  L.  Nichols   607,926 


For   Judges   of   the   Supreme  [For 
Court  (long  term). 

Dan  B.  Cull  407,045 

Frank  R.  Field  219,967 

G.  D.  Hersey  T.  .140,692 

Thomas  A.  Jones   791,606 

George  W.  Mannix  jr  375,507 

Edward  S.  Matthias  820,853 

PAST  VOTE  OF  OHIO. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  241,484;  Rep.,  281,852;  Pro.,  2,100; 
Lib.  Rep.,  2,837;  Dem.  (O'C),  1.163. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  292,273;  Rep.,  297,817;  Pro.,  2,593. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  323,182;  Rep.,  330,698;  Pro.,  1,636; 


Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (short  term ) . 

Coleman  Avery  .400,696 

George  Cook  237.556 

Benson  W.  Hough  786,494 


Gr.",  3,057.' 

1877  (Gov.),  Dem.,  271,625;  Rep;,  249,103;  Pro. 
1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  319,132;  Rep,  336,261;  Gr. 
Pro.,  4.145. 

(Pres.),  Dem.,  340,821;  Rep.  375,048;  Gr. 


4,836. 
9,072: 


Pro.,  2,616. 
1881  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Pro.,  16,597. 


6,456; 

,426;  Rep.,  312,735;  Gr.,  6,330; 


1882  (Sec.  St.).  Dem.,  316,874;  Rep.,  297,759;  Gr., 
5,345;  Pro.,  12,202. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  359,693;  Rep..  347.161;  Gr.,  2,949; 
Pro.,  8,362. 

1884  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  380,275:  Rep..  391,599;  Gr., 
3,580;  Pro.,  8.785. 

1884  (Pres.).  Dem.,  368,286;  Rep.,  400.0S2;  Gr.,  5,170; 
Pro.,  11,269. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.,  341,830;  Rod..  :"!59-,281;  Gr.,  2,001; 
Pro..  28,081. 

1886  (Sec.  St.),  Dem..  329,314;  Rep.,  341,095;  Gr., 
2,010;  Pro..  28,982.  - 

1887  (Gov.).  Dem..  333,205;  Rep.,  356,534;  Lab.,  24,711; 
Pro.,  29,700. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


President, 
1920. 

President, 
1916. 

[  Counties^ 

Cox 
Dem. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Han- 
ly, 
Proh. 

Adair.  

1,560 

2,020 

i.l90 

1,010 

212 

7 

1,350 

3,004 

l.,390 

1,378 

471 

69 

2,103 

2,077 

b479 

925 

524 

10 

1.068 

1,96.^ 

1.382 

917 

433 

43 

Beckham .  .  . 

2,343 

1,743 

1,850 

527 

889 

8 

1,292 

2,782 

1,214 

1,339 

678 

37 

4.496 

3,127 

2,974 

L,267 

757 

8 

Caddo  

3,581 

4,818 

2^,735 

2»272 

1,112 

56 

Canadian .  .  . 

3,274 

3,873 

2,200 

1»590 

422 

43 

6,003 

3,555 

2,949 

1,013 

935 

6 

Cherokee.  .  . 

1,859 

2,522 

1,594 

1,379 

273 

8 

Choctaw .... 

2,529 

2,088 

1,945 

957 

614 

11 

Cimarron.  .  . 

460 

626 

387 

238 

138 

8 

Cleveland. . . 

2.383 

2.280 

1.753 

885 

579 

18 

1,797 

1,748 

1,418 

824 

566 

18 

Comanche. . . 

2,988 

3.286 

2,130 

1,221 

790 

20 

2,262 

1,810 

1,500 

685 

366 

6 

2,903 

3,091 

1,901 

1,647 

189 

6 

5,406 

7,928 

2,496 

2,820 

1,281 

32 

Custer  

2,263 

3,224 

1,771 

1,507 

595 

41 

Delaware .  .  . 

1,240 

2,059 

1,223 

837 

221 

7 

967 

1,735 

992 

796 

891 

27 

842 

1,786 

960 

.  983 

590 

28 

Garfield.  .  .  . 

3,656 

6,615 

2,347 

2,854 

632 

57 

4,096 

2,915 

2,697 

804 

1,001 

19 

Grady  

4,370 

3,412 

3,243 

1,272 

819 

18 

Grant  

1,879 

3,204 

1,699 

1,513 

294 

73 

1,850 

1,019 

1,675 

365 

480 

4 

Harmon.  .  .  . 

1,11'0 

635 

1,091 

147 

255 

2 

Harper  

751 

1,404 

798 

662 

408 

15 

Haskell  

2,192 

2,672 

1,486 

976 

477 

5 

Hughes  

3,581 

2,976 

2,187 

1,'219 

791 

2 

2,694 

1,340 

2,096 

409 

684 

13 

Jefferson .... 

2,821 

1,728 

1,739 

493 

621 

8 

Johnston .  .  . 

2,119 

1,945 

1.724 

756 

671 

5 

Kay  

4,543 

5,949 

2,340 

2,482 

373 

115 

Kingfisher. . . 

1,743 

3,211 

1,364 

1,728 

417 

25 

Kiowa  

2,519 

2,616 

2,279 

1,017 

LlOl 

25 

Latimer .... 

1,200 

1,410 

950 

663 

330 

10 

Le  Flore.  .  .  . 

3,757 

4,928 

2,576 

1,940 

641 

10 

Lincoln  

2,968 

5,254 

2.25S 

3.387 

1,097 

31 

Logan  

2,210 

4.606 

1,701 

2,270 

552 

63 

Love.  

1,650 

711 

1,125 

266 

364 

2 

McCiain. .  .  . 

2,310 

1,728 

1,541 

680 

492 

2 

Mc Curtain. . 

2,598 

3,959 

L763 

795 

643 

9 

Mcintosh .  .  . 

2,635 

2,353 

1,743 

896 

552 

8 

Major  

780 

1,920 

762 

946 

636 

33 

Marshall. . . . 

1,589 

1.487 

1,352 

449 

618 

5 

1,987 

2,447 

l*l574 

1,229 

226 

1,418 

1,359 

1,305 

458 

350 

6 

Muskogee .  . . 

6,378 

5,159 

ifDOA 

2^532 

324 

14 

Noble  

1,467 

2,465 

1,346 

1,243 

214 

20 

Nowata  

1,699 

2,678 

1,355 

1,622 

178 

7 

Okfuskee. .  .  . 

1,643 

1,764 

1,337 

660 

573 

8 

Oklahoma. .  . 

11,797 

15,314 

7,971 

5,291 

1,215 

77 

Okmulgee. .  . 

4,492 

5,368 

2,406 

1,860 

754 

15 

3,801 

4,567 

2,052 

1,527 

420 

8 

Ottawa  

3  9^2 

5  269 

1  875 

1  642 

215 

13 

Pawnee  

1,'988 

2^982 

um 

li396 

528 

33 

Payne  

3,240 

4,578 

2,140 

1,767 

833 

60 

Pittsburg .  .  . 

5,364 

5,363 

3,441 

1,914 

886 

22 

3,800 

2,365 

2,418 

911 

936 

16 

Potta'atomie 

5,314 

5,357 

3,276 

2^042 

1,119 

29 

Pushmataha. 

1,365 

1,863 

1,059 

6^ 

449 

4 

Roger  Mills . 

2,450 

2,850 

1.148 

538 

565 

7 

937 

1,189 

1,900 

1,435 

531 

16 

Seminole  

1,860 

3,389 

t,444 

872 

921 

11 

Sequoyah . . . 

2,503 

3,192 

1,632 

1.179 

515 

8 

Stephens  — 

2,814 

2,038 

2,343 

607 

1,077 

17 

1.397 

1,750 

1.349 

807 

295 

17 

Tillman  , 

2,640 

1,540 

2*250 

625 

367 

14 

Tulsa  

9,994 

14,494 

4,497 

3.857 

849 

31 

Wagoner  

1,376 

1,431 

1,040 

799 

299 

3 

Washington. 

2,122 

2,065 

1,839 

1.727 

317 

41 

Washita .... 

2,800 

4,102 

2,107 

958 

703 

15 

Woods  

1,542 

2,818 

1,417 

1,358 

473 

51 

Woodward. . 

1,441 

2,482 

1,130 

1,092 

605 

36 

Total  

215,521 

243,415 

148,115 

98,299 

45,212 

,  1,675 

Pres.  (1920),  Debs,  Soc.,  25,638. 

Gov.  (1918),  Dem.,  104,132;  Rep.,  82,865.  U.  S. 
Sen.   (1920),  Ferris,  Dem..  217.677;  Harreld,  Rep., 

247,824. 


OREGON. 


COtJNTIES. 

President,  1920. 

Pres.,  1916. 

uig. 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Wat- 
Jr  roh . 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil-- 
son, 
Dem . 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep . 

3,495 

_ 

2,173 

80 

182 

3,897 

2,541 

3,752 

1,709 

87 

82 

2,488 

.  2,902 

Clakamas. . . 

6,928 

3,664 

174 

669 

5,334 

6,349 

3,498 

1,672 

49 

400 

2,239 

2,568 

Columbia.  .  . 

2,007 

939 

56 

175 

1,451 

2,023 

Coos  

3,272 

2,289 

94 

681 

3,352 

3,209 

872 

532 

18 

42 

2,699 

1,675 

599 

279 

9 

91 

512 

541 

Deschutes  .  . 

1,649 

1,066 

45 

230 

Douglas.  ,  .  , 

4,402 

2,375 

73 

341 

3,'679 

3,'9'22 

821 

494 

13 

19 

870 

557 

1,310 

500 

18 

78 

1,210 

941 

Harney  

1,026 

475 

16 

76 

.  1,239 

872 

Hood  River. 

1,449 

755 

61 

126 

1,188 

1,314 

Jackson 

4,382 

2,464 

247 

■4,874 

3,538 

Jefferson  .  .  . 

623 

297 

.  36 

37 

904 

581 

Josephine.  .  . 

1,606 

828 

35 

100 

1,656 

1,660 

Klamath .... 

2  742 

900 

38 

165 

1  853 

1,631 

Lake  

l!l36 

346 

58 

971 

^'793 

Lane  

7,714 

3,991 

214 

456 

5,880 

7,253 

Lincoln 

1,229 

663 

,  26 

137 

915 

1,167 

4,693 

3,152 

183 

266 

4,675 

4,524 

Malheur.  .  .  . 

2,352 

1,074 

49 

126 

1,937 

1,682 

Marion  

8,798 

3,822 

288 

325 

5,699 

8,316 

Morrow .... 

1,186 

450 

25 

59 

830 

748 

Multnomah . 

44,806 

27,517 

887 

3,505 

35,755 

41,458 

Polk  

2.709 

1,718 

98 

125 

2,844 

2,899 

Sherman. .  .  . 

893 

423 

13 

31 

747 

717 

Tillamook . . . 

1,664 

825 

50 

165 

1,175 

1,547 

Umatilla .... 

4,979 

3,258 

106 

194 

4,600 

3,664 

2,826 

2,464 

72 

159 

3,086 

2,253 

Wallowa .... 

1,564 

861 

45 

94 

1,960 

1,198 

Wasco  

2,698 

1,426 

53 

121 

2,287 

2,243 

Washington. 

4,947 

2,238 

133 

261 

3,363 

4,888 

Wheeler .... 

797 

227 

15 

11 

570 

629 

Yamhill  

4,102 

2,346 

264 

144 

3,342 

4,010 

Total  

143,592 

80,019 

3,595 

9,801 

120,087 

126,813 

Women  voted  in  Oregon,  in  1916,  for  President. 

Pres.  (1920),  Soc.-Labor,  1,515. 

 OREGON— U.  S.  SENATOR,  1920. 


Counties. 

Cham- 
ber- 
lain. 

Dem. 

Stan- 
field. 
Rep. 

Hayes, 
Ind. 

Slaugh- 
ter, 
Soc. 

Sven- 
8on, 
Ind.-L 

2,838 

2,550 

12  > 

134 

59 

2,268 

3,161 

70 

56 

21 

Clackamas . . . 

4,379 

6,041 

250 

562 

102 

Clatsop  

2,473 

2,794 

87 

255 

93 

Columbia .... 

1,220 

1,709 

106 

54 

2,704 

2,742 

♦  90 

375 

IH) 

607 

470 

21 

23 

3 

394 

458 

12 

76 

Deschutes  

1,439 

1,109 

55 

153 

2,797 

3,449 

113 

206 

44 

648 

695 

14 

14 

4 

Grant  

806 

1,035 

22 

51 

17 

901 

635 

23 

39 

11 

Hood  River. . 

1,133 

1,102 

57 

84 

11 

3,257 

3,487 

112 

184 

45 

Jefferson  

455 

461 

14 

28 

13 

Josephine .... 

959 

1,385 

5i 

77 

17 

1,417 

1,864 

49 

101 

54 

560 

934 

16 

52 

13 

4,586 

6,537 

211 

250 

.50 

938 

1,013 

40 

104 

Linn  

3,815 

4,064 

110 

205 

37 

1,517 

1,814 

78 

90 

5,132 

7,224 

228 

297 

64 

629 

1,010 

118 

48 

8 

Multnomah . . 

33,103 

36,067 

1,779 

2,356 

676 

Polk :  

2,166 

2,314 

69 

86 

17 

558 

706 

11 

26 

6 

Tillamook .  .  . 

1,138 

1,360 

36 

105 

24 

3,997 

3.969 

104 

134 

41 

2,110 

2,210 

96 

145 

39 

Wallowa . . . 

1,159 

1,246 

44 

71 

11 

Wasco  

1,740 

2,229 

44 

81 

22 

Washington . . 

2,837 

4,199 

116 

201 

62 

325 

648 

25 

8 

1 

Yamhill 

2,878 

3,599 

112 

118 

43 

Total  

100,133 

116,696 

4.456 

6,949 

1,782 

716 


Election  Returns  by  States. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Dem . 

bOC. 

Wat-  Chris- 
kins,  t'nsen 
Proh.  F.-L. 

1  5,323 

3,852 

8£ 

81  6 

138,908 

40,278 

16,262 

3,670  1,312 

8,995 

3,262 

220 

427  84 

Beaver  

11,691 

4,771 

1,164 

816  101 

Bedford.  

5,800 

2,594 

80 

189  736 

Berhs.  

22,221 

18,361 

5,674 

28^ 

24 

Blair   

15,035 

5,668 

389 

582  4,671 

11,947 

2,825 

161 

943  19 

Bucks  

14,130 

6,867 

405 

224  42 

10,467 

3,829 

214 

1,103 

25 

19,629 

6,961 

834 

635 

2,603 

CameroD  

1,364 

497 

9 

130 

3 

Carbon.. . .  .•  

7,900 

5,030 

280 

86 

40 

7,615 

4,142 

75 

485 

52 

Chester  

18,129 

7,004 

277 

599 

37 

4,615 

3,487 

126 

406 

22 

Clearfield  

9,615 

5,987 

657 

1,163 

948 

4,303 

,  2,976 

259 

228 

111 

6,238 

6,965 

81 

363 

14 

Crawford  

10,032 

4,175 

423 

1,419 

33 

Cumberland ...... 

8,579 

6,455 

92 

476 

68 

Dauphin  

26,094 

11,990 

628 

776 

419 

34,126 

9,602 

697 

670 

153 

2,093 

178 

390 

30 

Erie  

19,465 

6,311 

1.833 

2,801 

87 

Fayette  

20,186 

13,358 

1,204 

770 

81 

Forest  

993 

389 

58 

320 

2 

8,376 

5,020 

-177 

246 

33 

Fulton  

1,292 

1,231 

11 

24 

13 

4,253 

5,592 

51 

124 

2 

Huntingdon  

5,232 

1.784 

64 

199 

441 

8,616 

1,936 

354 

947 

131 

7,970 

3,060 

386 

437 

83 

2,112 

1,443 

13 

54 

6 

Lacliawanna  

40,593 

24,581 

971 

746 

125 

29,549 

9,521 

636 

797 

29 

9,448 

2,720 

854 

1,586 

50 

8.778 

3,016 

246 

301 

'55 

Lehigh  

18,032 

10,863 

829 

262 

311 

49,419 

23,473 

1,891 

555 

190 

Lycoming  

10,570 

5,853 

695 

1,470 

34 

7,830 

2,505 

328 

699 

36 

11,575 

4,823 

1,009 

1,677 

102 

Mifflin  

3,872 

2,400 

156 

124 

15 

3.278 

3,396 

33 

114 

3 

Montgomery  

31,963 

12,239 

1,180 

303 

106 

Montour  

2,296 

1,872 

21 

77 

5 

14,227 

299 

71 

Northumberland.  .. 

17,288 

9!854 

1,797 

590 

37 

3,787 

2,314 

20 

86 

28 

307,825 

90,151 

17,305 

1,831 

1,208 

1.319 

880 

36 

6 

Potter  

4,036 

1,106 

251 

^  342 

12 

Schuylkill  

30,259 

18,746 

1,313 

356 

168 

2,751 

964 

56 

34 

4 

Somerset  

12,436 

2,912 

490 

492 

67 

1,620 

1,061 

10 

122 

1 

6,572 

2.905 

80 

320 

15 

9,718 

1,258 

60 

613 

11 

3.305 

1,155 

38 

128 

2 

7,718 

2,669 

283 

1,032 

38 

7,791 

2,180 

312 

1,669 

10 

18,514 

8,827 

1,157 

836 

2S| 

5,164 

1,589 

69 

229 

27,077 

12,845 

3,338 

1,866 

166 

3,208 

1,247 

25 

200 

4 

York  

19,879 

14,396 

603 

754 

27 

1218215  503,202 

70,021 

42,612 

15,642 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT.  1916. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams  

Allegheny  

Armstrong  

Beaver  . .  .  :  

Bedford  

Berks  

Blair  

Bradford  

Bucks  

Butler  .• .  . 

Cambria  

Cameron  

Carbon  

Centre  

Chester  

Clarion  

Clearfield  

Clinton  

Columbia  

Crawford  

Cumberland  

Dauphin  

Delaware  

Elk  

Erie  

Fayette  

Forest  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Greene  

Huntingdon  

Indiana  

Jefferson  

Juniata  

Lackawanna  

Lancaster  

Lawrence  

Lebanon  

Lehigh  

Luzerne  

Lycoming  

McKean   .  •  . 

Mercer  i  .  .  . 

Mifflin  , .  . 

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Montour  

Northampton  

Northumberland. . 

Perry  

Philadelphia  

Pike  

Potter  

Schuylkill  

Snyder  

Somerset  

Sullivan  

Susquehanna  

Tioga  

Union  

Venango  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Westmoreland. ..  . 

Wyoming  

York  


Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han 

-  Rei- 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh 

i-ncis. 

3,963 

3,290 

82 

18' 

52,'83^ 

77  48c 

7  815 

2  05' 

ol 

6^02^ 

'dli 

36^ 

5, '80  5 

6,864 

904 

52( 

3,'26S 

3)729 

238 

11^ 

19,267 

11)937 

3  146 

39c 

26 

7[002 

9)893 

*491 

51£ 

30 

3!  655 

6,'l78 

200 

707 

2 

7, '494 

9)280 

238 

172 

4, '54  4 

5)458 

211 

1  351 

3 

9*416 

10*688 

725 

593 

g 

'4.52 

'713 

15 

25 

4,099 

4  275 

179 

138 

'  2 

4!  120 

4*392 

12^ 

146 

8514 

11*845 

204 

295 

6 

3^269 

2)595 

175 

278 

J 

6[l80 

5)576 

816 

624 

3 

2,'967 

2)794 

344 

82 

3 

5,785 

3*013 

llfi 

526 

'  272 

5,814 

5)437 

590 

3 

6^432 

5)296 
13)954 

167 

421 

3 

1L483 

841 

470 

4 

7  742 

16*315 

212 

464 

2,186 

2  829 

225 

163 

2 

9^641 

8*833 

1.000 

1  035 

21 

lo!416 

9*838 

849 

425 

463 

*6P 

110 

113 

5  336 

5  674 

325 

L199 

'802 

11 

11 

3^930 

2,096 

67 

83 

'  *  i 

2481 

3)806 

169 

162 

2^398 

4  887 

-  381 

808 

*  3 

3*253 

4*332 

445 

341 

2 

1*497 

1*254 

32 

15J27 

17*658 

598 

764 

11 

lo!oi6 

20)292 

551 

1  117 

*680 

20 

3,966 

5  134 

602 

3 

3*821 
11*920 

5*876 

211 

320 

10*588 

890 

300 

*  4 

19*999 

25  3-18 

1  249 

575 

6*^610 

6*0  io 

J  087 

728 

3461 

4*300 

'  87 

348 

3 

6*390 

5*866 

425 

766 

1*96.5 

2  105 

95 

3*348 

1*456 

217 

65 

13*658 

20*431 

721 

257 

'  5 

L530 

l)068 

16 

48 

1 

11,000 

9,610 

457 

588 

4 

9,333 

8,722 

1,012 

305 

12 

2,348 

2,575 

30 

50 

90,800 

194,163 

4,716 

874 

48 

971 

598 

14 

20 

1,733 

2,386 

243 

179 

13,396 

17,806 

909 

239 

*  "  7 

1.249 

1,797 

48 

20 

2,957 

6,008 
888 

527 

•  306 

•  "2 

1,037 

21 

74 

3,145 

3,891 

28 

263 

""3 

2,294 

5,347 

91 

316 

4 

1,272 

1,902 

44 

57 

1 

3,938 

3,856 

553 

1,060 

3 

2,628 

3,413 

346 

749 

5 

7,747 

10,367 

1,056 

587 

2 

2,019 

2,869 

52 

197 

1 

13,829 

15,283 

2,591 

1,017 

17 

1,444 

1,698 

41 

74 

I 

16,314 

12,276 

730 

1,268 

10 

521,784 

703,734 

42.637 

28,525 

417 

Gov.  (1918),  Macauley,  Single  Tax,  1,075.  ^ 

Pres.  (1920),  Cox,  Soc.-Lab.,  753;  Macauley  ."Single  Tax,  803. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Penrose,  Rep.,  1.067.989;  Farrell,  Dem.,  484,862;  Mrs.  Leah  C.  Marion,  Proh., 
132,610;  Wilson,  Soc,  67,316;  Wheeler,  Lab..  27.392;  Jennings.  Single  Tax,  2,110. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  212,041;  Rep.,  349.589;  Proh.,  1,630.    1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  297.137;  Rep.,  319,490;  Gr.,  81.758; 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  292,145:  Rep.,  304.175;  Proh.,  13.244.       Proh.,  3,759. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  366,204;  Rep.,  384,148;  Gr.,  7,204;    1880  (Pres.).  Dem..  407,428;  Rep.,  444.704;  Gr.,  20,668; 
Proh.,  1.318.  Proh.,  1.939. 


Election  Returns  hy  States. 


717. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Counties. 

Hard- 

ing, 

Rep. 

3,626 

Kent  

7,284 

Newport. . .  . 

9,425 

Providence. . 

80,618 

Washington. 

6,510 

Total  

107,463 

President, 

1920 ;  . 


1,611 
3,112 
2.628 
45,768 
1,943 


55,062 


532 
3,533 


4,351 


President, 
1916. 


Wat- 
kins, 
Prdh. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem . 

Hu 
Rhes, 
Hep. 

54 

1,292 

1.574 

25 

2,632 

4,038 

51 

2,932 

4.003 

347 

31,314 

32,406 

33 

2,224 

2,837 

510 

40,394 

44.858 

Pres.  (1916)  Benson,  Soc,  1,914;  Hanly,  Proh., 
470;  Reimer.  Soc.  L.,  180., 

Gov.  (1920),  San  Souci.  Rep.,  109,138;  Sullivan, 
Dem.,  55.963;  Sherwood,  Soc,  3,299;  McDermott, 
Soc.  Lab.,  449. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  5,329;  Rep.,  13.665. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  10,712;  Rep.,  15,787;  Gr.,  68;  Proh., 
60. 

1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  8,255;  Rep.,  11,454. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  10,779;  Rep.,  18,195;  Gr..  236;  Proh., 
20.  ■ 

1881  (Gov.),  Dem.,  4,756;  Rep.,  10,849. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  5,311;  Rep.,  10,056;  Gr.,  120. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Counties. 


Abbeville.  . . 

Aiken  

Allendale . . . 
Anderson .  .  . 

Bamberg  

Barnwell .... 
Beaufort .... 

Berkeley  

.Calhoun .... 
Charleston .  . 
Cherokee . .  , 

Chester  

Chesterfield . 
Clarendon.. . 
Colleton .... 
Darlington.  , 

Dillon  

Dorcheeter , . 
Edgefield .  .  . 
Fairfield .... 
Florence. .  .  . 
Georgetown . 
Greenville. .  . 
Greenwood. . 
Hampton .  .  . 

Horry  

Jasper  

Kershaw. , .  . 
Lancaster . . . 
Laurens.  .  .  . 

Lee  

Lexington. . . 

Marion  

Marlborough 
McCormick . 
Newberry . . . 

Oconee  

Orangeburg., 

Pickens  

Richland  

Saluda  

Spartanburg. 

Sumter  

Union  

Williamsbu'g 
York  , . 


Total   63,490 


President,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


1,649 
440 

2.489 
688 
721 
265 
548 
631 

2,929 

{',227 
2,066 
902 
990 
1,26: 
1,003 
874 
976 
737 
1,763 
245 
4,409 
1,568 
623 
1,709 
219 
1,156 
1,633 
2,263 
734 
1,813 
808 
960 
557 
2,015 
1,249 
2,526 
955 
2,434 
1,111 
4,584 
1,150 
2,162 
895 
1,583 


Hard 
ing, 
Ind. 
Rep. 


Hard 
ing, 
Reg, 
Rep. 


13 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


900 
1,750 


2,i 

820 
1,454 
376 
_457 
66i 
1,929 
1,271 
1,182 

i,r 

i 

974 
1,462 
972 
716 
959 
726 
1,912 
470 

3.: 
1,< 

852 
1,638 

243 

989 
1.426 
1,895 

779 
2,060 
1.010 
1,071 

637 
1,719 

885 
2,641 
1,139 
2,283 
U27 
4.503 
1,357 
1,476 
1,213 
1,393 


366    2,266  61,837  1,558 


Hu 

ghes. 
Rep 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


Pres.  (1920),  Debs,  Soc.,  28. 

Gov.  (1920),  Cooper,  Dem.,  58,050;  no  opposition. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Smith,  Dem.,  63,151;  no  opposition. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


President, 
1920. 


Counties. 


Aurora. . 
Beadle. . . 
Bennett . 
Bon  Homme 
Brookings 
Brown . . . 

Brule  

Buffalo .  . 
Butte .  .  . 
Campbell 
Charles  Mix, 

Clark  

Clay  

Coddington.. 

Corson  

Custer  

Davison.-.  .  . 

Day  

Deuel  

Dewey ..... 
Douglas.  .  .  . 
Edmunds.  .  . 
Fall  River. . . 

Faulk  

Grant  

Gregory .... 

Haakon  

Hamlin  

Hand  

Hanson.  

Harding .... 

Hughes  

Hutchinson. . 

Hyde  

Jackson  

Jerauld  

Jones  

Kingsbury .  . 

Lake  

Lawrence .  . . 

Lincoln  

Lyman  

Marshall  

McCook .... 
McPherson. . 

Meade  

Mellette  

Miner  

Minnehaha. . 

Moody  

Pennington. . 

Perkins  

Potter  

Roberts  

Sanborn.  . .  . 

Spink  

Stanley  

Sully  

Tripp ...... 

Turner  

Union  

Walworth. . . 
Yankton. . . , 
Ziebach  


Total   109,874  35.) 


Rep. 


999 
3,912 

135 
1,845 
2,608 
5,470 
1,029 

150 
1,729 
1,118 
2,027 
1,742 
1,873 
2,679 
1,456 

774 
2,574 
2,724 
1,619 

871 
l,24n 
l,48;j 
1,241 
1,353 
1,817 
1,828 

709 
1,316 
1,516 

865 

639 
1,312 
2,100 

699 

593 
1,021 

601 
2,311 
2,363 
2,969 
2,774 
1,044 
1,541 
1,859 
1,407 
1,879 

526 
1.399 
8,195 
1,048 
2,539 
1,313 
1,076 
2,314 
1,038 
3,917 

596 

534 
1,803 
2,692 
1,917 
1,404 
2,557 


Cox, 
Dem . 


Chris- 
ten- 
sen, 
F.-L 
NonP 


445 
943 
186 
965 
564 
1,364 


677 
67 
1,365 

437: 
907 
867 
484, 


436 
158 
335 
386 
285 
680 

-  346 
350 
744 
393 
337 
655 
348 
178 
433 
243 
233 
206 
351 
256 
481 
398 

1,199 
441 
463 
266 
565 
'  170 
894 
261 
651 

3,235 
371 

1,807 
417 
255 
452 
517 
785 
394 
147 
968 
604 
841 
478 

1,147 
177 


.583 
1,18: 
34 
661 
592 
3,896 
308 
27 
740: 
37' 
689 
690 
246 
930 
424 


172 
324 
673 
104 
330 
848 
608 


286 
471 
236 
167 

1.503 
91 
44 
387 
106 
425 
587 
136 
556 
258 
955 
615 
436 
436 
43 
452 

2,154 
562 
208 
450 
140 

1,883 
562 
752 
55 
163 
266 
663 
140 
394 
419 
87 


34,406 


Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 


President, 
1916. 


900  59.191  64,21 


Pres.  (1916),  Soc,  3,760;  Proh..  1,774. 

Gov.  (1920),  McMaster,  Rep.,  103,517;  Howes' 
Dem.,  31,862;  Bates,  Non-Partisan,  48,413. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Norbeck,  Rep.,  92,020;  Cherry, 
Dem.,  36,790;  Ayres,  Non-Partisan,  44,343;  Richai^s 
Ind.,  10,056;  Manbeck,  Ind.,  746. 

Gov.  (1918),  Norbeek,  Rep.,  51,175;  Bird,  Dem., 
17,858;  Bates,  Ind.,  25,118;  Lewis.  Ind.,  1,268;  Ander  son 
Soc,  741. 

U.  S.  Sen,  (1918),  Rinehart,  Dem.,  36,210;  Sterling 
Rep.,  51,198;  Raffeity,  Ind.,  5,560. 
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TENNESSEE. 


- 

Counties. 

President, 
1920. 

Governor, 
1920. 

President, 
1916. 

mg, 
Rep. 

Cox,' 
Dem. 

±vep. 

Rob- 
uem . 

Wil- 
uem. 

Hu- 
Kep. 

Lawrence . . . 

3  843 

2  610 

3  854 

2  574 

1  787 

1  837 

446 

403 

431 

"'419 

387 

414 

1  081 

2  463 

1  193 

2  195 

2  791 

552 

Loudon  .... 

1  872 

686 

1*819 

'659 

'424 

710 

3208 

1  066 

3*245 

1  029 

980 

1  600 

McMinn .... 

2*800 

1*636 

3  152 

1*511 

1  090 

1*726 

McNairy .  .  . 

3212 

1*868 

3*204 

- 1 '353 

1*461 

1*616 

Madiaon .... 

2614 

5*262 

2*698 

4*701 

2*660 

1,194 

TTOrion  

2*662 

1*874 

2*652 

1*351 

1*155 

1*432 

Marshall  

753 

1*820 

864 

1*669 

1*653 

462 

1,376 

2,689 

1,469 

2,411 

2,169 

720 

Meigs  

915 

712 

917 

696 

541 

^8 

2  580 

1  840 

2,492 

1  741 

1,263 

1,470 

Montgomery 

1*780 

2*564 

1*684 

2*065 

1*981 

1*015 

*  90 

'497 

110 

'423 

'722 

72 

Morgan .... 

2  248 

816 

2  333 

716 

563 

1,265 

1*307 

4  547 

1*283 

4,349 

3,170 

598 

Overton .... 

1*539 

1*779 

1*951 

1^741 

L512 

1,030 

747 

*692 

*758 

640 

663 

483 

Pickett    ,  , 

896 

607 

900 

601 

418 

501 

Polk  

1  018 

775 

973 

689 

767 

892 

Putnam.  .  .  , 

2*729 

2  996 

2  851 

2,759 

2  307 

1.383 

Rhea  

1*340 

1,049 

1,'359 

963 

'661 

'768 

Roane  

1*989 

852 

2,049 

845 

669 

1,395 

Robertson .  . 

1191 

3  046 

1*434 

2  712 

2  107 

'733 

Rutherford. . 

l!857 

3,'331 

2^088 

3^230 

2!94l 

1,116 

2,537 

3,221 

2,421 

212 

206 

1,486 

Sequatchie . . 

509 

545 

515 

525 

335 

238 

Sevier 

6,007 

405 

6,048 

398 

302 

2,859 

Shelby  ... 

8,597 

15,986 

10,552 

11,359 

10,967 

4,515 

Smith  

1,981 

3,150 

2,062 

2,965 

2,196 

941 

Stewart 

849 

2,366 

1,017 

2,002 

1,712 

591 

Sullivan .... 

3,591 

4,327 

3,960 

3,590 

2,602 

1,776 

1,268 

3,674 

1,429 

3,374 

2,488 

612 

906 

2,829 

743 

2,796 

2,036 

299 

Trousdale . . . 

574 

955 

594 

860 

688 

217 

2.584 

547 

2,761 

387 

226 

961 

2,607 

423 

2,610 

413 

389 

1,490 

Van  Buren . . 

226 

337 

223 

339 

405 

151 

1.010 

1,986 

1,132 

1,823 

1,857 

632 

Washington . 

4,859 

2.261 

5.161 

1,924 

1,831 

2,744 

2,505 

635 

2,505 

632 

517 

1.626 

Weakley .... 

3,741 

4,395 

2,822 

4,143 

3,639 

1.785 

White,  rr-.  . . 

1,458 

1,974 

1,481 

1,894 

1,407 

590 

Williamson. . 

946 

2,004 

1,142 

1,688 

2,036 

608 

Wilson  

1,560 

2,726 

1,704 

2,469 

2,535 

841 

Total  

219,829 

206,558 

229,463 

182,836 

153,282 

116,223 

Counties. 

President, 
1920. 

Governor, 
1920. 

President, 
1916. 

Hard- 
hig, 
xvep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Tay- 
rtep. 

Rob- 
uem . 

Wil- 
son, 
jjem. 

Hu- 
Kep. 

Anderson . . . 

3  258 

748 

3  134 

704 

540 

1  733 

Bedford .... 

2*056 

2  182 

2  351 

1  743 

2  578 

1*327 

1*514 

1  914 

1571 

1*817 

*805 

1*198 

'482 

1*194 

'478 

^*423 

681 

5  540 

1  550 

5*524 

1  56"' 

1  017 

2  462 

Bradley .... 
Campbell, . . 

2*255 

l'058 

2*138 

931 

795 

1  482 

3*368 

'659 

3  233 

604 

485 

1*691 

Cannon  

'697 

830 

725 

716 

936 

4  741 

3  215 

4  769 

3  133 

2  005 

2  222 

6*059 

'674 

6  120 

'597 

498 

2*961 

Cheatham . . 

569 

1  219 

650 

1  08^ 

1  117 

439 

2  612 

1*236 

2  556 

1*077 

864 

646 

Claiborne . . . 

1*081 

l'l03 

1  087 

1*08^ 

1  053 

1  398 

1'  44 

'772 

1*040 

751 

689 

578 

3*294 

929 

3*162 

983 

5913' 

1,504 

'§21 

2  043 

1  015 

1  854 

1  840 

>  '494 

Crockett .... 
Cumberland. 

2  326 

2  252 

2*381 

2*161 

1  608 

"1  144 

1*485 

558 

1*493 

543 

429 

924 

Davidson . . . 

6*801 

13  352 

8*902 

11  229 

8  958 

3  168 

Decatur .... 

1*608 

1*149 

1*613 

1143 

'887 

893 

DeKalb .... 

2*572 

1*893 

2*622 

1  407 

1.343 

Dickson .... 

1*420 

2*096 

1*523 

1*946 

2*105 

1008 

1167 

3^181 

1*184 

3  09  3 

J  [997 

'459 

Fayette  

346 

2*294 

'356 

2*265 

1*812 

117 

Fentress .... 

1  808 

'604 

1 

642 

'348 

925 

Franklin .... 

1*558 

3  504 

1*536 

3  3-^9 

2  469 

711 

3  209 

5*943 

3*171 

•5*672 

3*609 

1  462 

2*225 

3' 129 

2*333 

2*740 

3  209 

1488 

Grainger .... 

2^758 

'895 

2!786 

*852 

*843 

1,*529 

5,077 

2,924 

5,688 

2,801 

2,255 

3,059 

447 

745 

606 

547 

736 

319 

Hamblen.  . . 

1,571 

1,301 

1,570 

1.182 

741 

795 

Hamilton . . . 

10,793 

9,910 

12,632 

7,756 

5,840 

4,709 

Hancock .... 

1,740 

384 

1,741 

382 

387 

1,229 

Hardeman . . 

895 

2.272 

859 

2.192 

1.729 

490 

3,078 

1,407 

3,030 

1.391 

979 

1,811 

Hawkins  — 

2,650 

1,381 

2,588 

1.285 

1,147 

1,755 

Haywood . . . 

161 

2,068 

118 

2.003 

1,677 

61 

Henderson . . 

3,118 

1,217 

3,103 

1,076 

982 

1,387 

1,957 

4,613 

2,213 

4,318 

.2,988 

1,393 

Hickman . . . 

1,470 

1,362 

1,804 

1,504 

•  1,479 

1,026 

Houston .... 

385 

790 

429 

723 

627 

207 

Humphreys. 

674 

1,534 

697 

1,413 

1.148 

452 

Jackson .... 

1,187 

1,097 

1,317 

919 

1,506 

740 

Jefferson .... 

3.583 

741 

3.610 

704 

520 

1,689 

Johnson .... 

3,627 

291 

3,639 

257 

263 

1,812 

12,015 

6,805- 

11,636 

7,053 

4.214 

5,836 

354 

1,165 

354 

1,165 

727 

130 

Lauderdale. . 

1,190 

2,312 

1,188 

2,286 

1.579 

532 

Pres.  (1920),  Debs..  Soc.  2,239. 

Gov.  (1918),  Roberts,  Dem..    99,706;    Lindsay,  Rep.,  60,623. 

Pres.  (1916),  Benson,  Soc,  2,542:  Hanly,  Proh.,  147. 

Gov.  (1918),  Wiles,  Soc,  2,070;  no  Proh.  vote  recorded. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  94.391;  Rep.,  83,655. 
.876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  133.166;  Rep.,  89,568. 
878  (Gov.).  Dem.,  89,018;  Rep.,  42,328;  Gr.,  15,196. 
"30  (Pres.);  Dem.,  128,191;  Rep.,  107,677;  Gr..  5,917; 
Pro.,  43. 

iO  (Gov.),  Debt  Paying  Dem.,  79,003;  Rep..  103,971; 

Gr.,  3,614:  No  Credit  Dem.  57,546. 

52  (Gov.).  Debt  Paying  Dem.,  120,637;  Rep.,  93,168; 

Gr.,  9,180;  No  Credit  Dem..  4.814. 

?4  (Pres.),  Dem.,  133,270;  Rep.,  124,094;  Gr.,  957; 

Pro.,  U51. 

36  (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  156,150;  Rep.,  122,431. 
36  (Gov.),  Dem.,  126,628;  Rep..  109,835. 
38  (Gov.),  Dem.,  156,799:  Rep.,  139,014;  Pro.,  6,893. 
38  (Pres.),  Dem.,  158,779;  Rep.,  138.988;  U.  L.,  48; 
Pro.,  5,969. 

)0  (Gov.),  Dem.,  113,549;  Rep..  76,081;  Pro.,  11.082. 
}2  (Gov.),  Dem.,  127,247;  Rep.,  100,629;  I.  Dem., 
31,515;  Pro.,  5,427. 

)2  (Pres.),  Dem.,  138,874;  Rep.,  100,331;  Pop.,  23,447; 
Pro.,  4,851. 

)4  (Gov.),  Dem.,  104,356;  Rep..  105,104;  Pop.,  23,092. 
)6  ^res.),  Dem.,  163,651;  Pop.,  4,525;  Rep.,  148,773; 
Gold  D.,  1,951;  Pro..  3.098. 

)8  (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  105,640;  Rep.,  72,611;  Pop., 
1,722;  Pro.,  2,411. 


1900  (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  145,708;  Rep.,  119,831; 

1,269;  Pro.,  3,378;  Soc.  L..  257. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.-Pop.,  144,751;  Rep.,  121,194 

3,914;  Soc.  D.,  415;  Pop.,  1,360. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop..  98.954;  Rep.,  59,002; 

2  193 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.-Pop.,  131.653;  Rep.,  105,369; 

2,401;  Pro.,  1,889;  Soc.  1.354. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  131,503;  Rep.,  103,409;  Soc, 
1906  (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  101,166;  Rep.,  92,804 

•1,169. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.-Pop.,  135,819;  Rep.,  118,519 

1,882;  Pro.,  268;  Pop.,  1,081;  Ind.,  232. 
1910  (Gov.).  Dem.,  121,674;  Rep.,  133.999;  Soc, 
1912  (Pres.).  Dem..  130,335;  Rep.,  59,444;  Prog., 

Soc,  3,492;  Pro.,  825. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  114,369;  Rep.,  123,828;  Soc, 

Pro.,  2,702.  „  ,  „ 

1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  136,816:  Rep.,  115.821;  Soc, 
1916  (Pres.).  Dem.,  152.955;  Rep.,  116.257;  Soc, 

Pro..  147. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem..  146.759;  Rep..  117.819:  Soc, 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  143.718;  Rep.,  118,138; 

1918 ^ (Gov.),  Dem.,  99.706;  Rep.,  60,623. 


Pop., 

Pro., 

Pro., 

Pop., 

1,109;. 
Soc, 

Soc, 

,  1.704. 

53.725: 

4.464: 

1,671. 

2,542; 

2.070. 
Soc. 
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TEXAS  (PRESIDENT  1916). 


President,  1916. 


COUNTiE 

Wil- 

Hu 
ghes. 

Ben- 

son, 

son, 

- 

Dem . 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Anderson .... 

1,984 

■■ 

501 

187 

Andrews  

71 



.....  . 

Angelina ..... 

l,34t 

7o 

335 

179 

24 

6 

527 

104 

34 

Armstrong .... 

353 

43 

* 

63o 

119 

44 

9t)0 

673 

10 

537 

168 

44 

1,335 

550 

21 

711 

47 

74 

584 

152 

29 

Bell  

3,615 

356 

162 

7,008 

5,483 

186 

Blanco  

628 

235 

19 

84 

1 

3 

1,561 

179 

73 

1,941 

414 

273 

1,033 

581 

80 

1,027 

273 

207 

43 

7 

260 

4 

22 

Brooks  

101 

63 

1 

1,986 

181 

104 

Burleson  

1,208 

262 

23 

Burnet  

913 

115 

23 

1,216 

22") 

15 

Calhoun  

388 

84 

64 

959 

74 

83 

1,260 

42'J 

25 

Camp  

721 

206 

35 

Carson  

326 

78 

Cass  

1,505 

707 

124 

176 

69 

5 

239 

101 

43 

2,002 

241 

245 

Childress  

948 

31 

77 

1,324 

177 

54 

484 

29 

42 

1,700 

96 

182 

4,141 

594 

190 

Collingsworth . 

589 

31 

54 

1,041 

358 

76 

Comal ....  

432 

743 

28 

Comanche.. . . 

1,494 

148 

301 

418 

36 

53 

2,273 

353 

106 

Coryell  

1,802 

188 

72 

455 

12 

67 

65 

16 

5 

456 

31 

46 

Culberson  

124 

82 

1 

Dallam  

363 

81 

39 

Dallas  

13,410 

2,554 

184 

Dawson  

288 

14 

10 

Deal  Smith. .  . 

356 

77 

16 

Delta  

1,254 

72 

115 

2,844 

451 

157 

De  Witt  

1,056 

1,068 

23 

Dickens  

389 

15 

39 

193 

636 

74 

42 

54 

597 

37 

1  486 

294 

Ector  

'l20 

2 

Edwards  

299 

73 

5 

Ellis  

4,718 

324 

74 

El  Paso  

3,603 

1,770 

111 

Erath  

2,024 

184 

287 

Falls  

2,037 

729 

232 

3,493 

471 

Fayette  

1,902 

1,212 

IS 

Fisher  

950 

46 

229 

600 

48 

78 

475 

41 

88 

Fort  Bend  

788 

329 

15 

684 

62 

42 

Freestone .... 

1,575 

63r 

97 

Frio  

410 

55 

4 

80 

4 

Galveston. . .  . 

3,543 

*  1**263 

72 

330 

14 

14 

Gillespie  

Glass  .'ock..  .  . 
Goliad  — .  .  . 

Gonzales  

Gray  

Grayson  .  / .  . 

Gregg  

Grimes  

Guadalupe . . . 

Hale  

Hall  

Hamilton  

Handsford . . . 
Hardeman . . 

Hardin  

Harris  

Harrison  

Hartley  

Haskell  

Hays  

Hemphill ... 
Henderson .  .  . 

Hidalgo  

Hill  

Hockley  .  . .  ^ 

Hood  

Hopkins  

Houston  

Howard  

Hunt  

iIut<;hinson . . 

Irion  

Jack  

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jeff  Davis . .  . 

Jefferson  

Jim  Hogg  

Jim  Wells .  .  . 

Johnson   

Jones.  

Karnes  

Kaufman  .... 

Kendall  

Kent  

Kerr  

Kimble  

King  

Kinney  

Kleberg  

ICnox  

Lamar  

I..amb  

Lampasas.  .  . 

La  Salle  

Lavaca  

Lee  

Leon  

Liberty   

Limestone.  .  . 

Lipscomb  

Live  Oak  

Llano  

Loving  

Lubbock   

Lynn  

Madison  

Marion  

Martin  

Mason. .....  . 

Matagorda. . . 
Maverick .... 

McCulloch... 
Mcljennan . . . 
McMullen . .  . 

Medina  

Menard  

Midland .  

Milam  

Mills  

Mitchell  

Montague  

Montgomery., 

Moore  

Morris  


President,  191^. 


Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

Dem 

Rep. 

Soc. 

405 

1,463 

12 

96 

8 

4 

605 

548 

59 

1,675 

649 

51 

482 

69 

35 

5,092 

1,024 

285 

820 

159 

25 

1,108 

108 

25 

830 

1,812 

80 

7 

908 

43 

925 

49 

88 

1,231 

201 

46 

166 

47 

14 

932 

94 

123 

1,279 

158 

92 

10,131 

3,009 

433 

1,374 

172 

60 

161 

30 

i 

1,200 

95 

369 

905 

123 

10 

496 

141 

23 

1,790 

268 

354 

1,364 

260 

29 

3,951 

382 

86 

693 

64 

84 

2,568 

218 

231 

1.730 

373 

155 

747 

30 

99 

4,242 

424 

155 

114 

28 

6 

150 

5 

11 

862 

121 

1j5 

403 

123 

63 

906 

75 

41 

234 

74 

1 

3,082 

488 

155 

187 

11 

335 

100 

35 

3,040 

275 

166 

1,798 

114 

214 

889 

238 

5 

2,780 

427 

172 

232 

590 

5 

212 

2 

25 

621 

272 

30 

223 

13 

13 

47 

3 



223 

201 

7 

427 

106 

44 

884 

64 

105 

3,412 

309 

96 

150 

14 

4 

848 

.113 

31 

340 

40 

3 

1,784 

936 

241 

571 

836 

82 

979 

335 

162 

704 

235 

82 

2,188 

225 

107 

350 

116 

47 

397 

119 

51 

716 

72 

23 

633 

34 

27 

331 

15 

8 

730 

120 

445 

166 

1 

125 

14 

22 

386 

157 

32 

748 

252 

79 

192 

246 

2 

847 

61 

117 

4,979 

940 

122 

115 

29 

758 

650 

26 

267 

44 

32 

339 

24 

7 

2.198 

576 

230 

640 

129 

106 

803 

39 

80 

1,803 

245 

242 

880 

197 

141 

103 

6 

689 

163 

52 

President.  1910. 


Motley  

Nacogdoches. 
Navarro ...... 

Newton  

Nolan  

Nueces  

Ochiltree  

Oldham  

Orange  

Palo  Pinto  — 

Panola  

Parker  

Parmer  

Pecos.   . 

Polk  

Potter  

Presidio  

Rains  

Randall  

Real  

Reagan   

Red  River  

Reeves  

Refugio  

Roberts  

Robertson .  .  .  . 

Rockwall  

Runnels  

Rusk  

Sabine          .  . 

San  Augustine. 
San  Jacinto .  .  . 
San  Patricio. . . 

San  Saba  

Schleicher  

Scurry  

Shackleford . . . 

Shelby  

Sherman  

Smith  

Somervell  

Starr  

Stephens  

Sterling  

Stonewall  

Sutton  

Swisher  

Tarrant  

Taylor  

Terrell  

Terry  .' .  . 

Throckmorton 

Titus  

Tom  Green. . . . 

Travis   . 

Trinity  

Tyler  

Upshur  

Upton  

Uvalde  

Val  Verde  

Van  Zandt..  .  . 

Victoria  

Walker  

Waller  

Ward  

Washington. .  . 

Webb  

Wharton  . 

Wheeler  

Wichita  

Wilbarger  

Willacy  

Williamson — 

Wilson  

Winkler  

Wise  

Wood  

Yoakum  

Young  

Zapata .  . 
Zavalla  

Totals... .  .. 


Wil- 

Hu 

Beii- 

son, 

ghes. 

SOii, 

Dem . 

R6p. 

Soc- 

OA 

393 

9 

i;8 

1,76<3 

92 

141 

3,527 

294 

100 

493 

34 

23 

1 ,048 

91 

79 

1,830 

404 

142 

238 

41 

8 

138 

42 

758 

92 

1,431 

124 

ZoZ 

1,228 

125 

71 

1,797 

173 

240 

194 

,64 

10 

394 

96 

2 

918 

107 

113 

1,288 

166 

99 

245 

27 

509 

71 

289 

341 

63 

6 

242 

14 

25 

59 

2 

"  2,021 

356 

141 

346 

43 

5 

408 

232 

47 

220 

27 

3 

1,313 

218 

44 

828 

.  27 

1,487 

195 

}.oo 

1,849 

521 

196 

681 

22 

54 

682 

18 

51 

442 

255 

594 

130 

65 

935 

66 

90 

163 

10 

I 

994 

40 

78 

378 

51 

36 

1,767 

131 

175 

152 

39 

9 

-  2,422 

773 

270 

278 

20 

83 

516 

_  115 

'  572 

12 

103 

205 

6 

502 

21 

119 

130 

13 

381 

62 

10 

10,269 

1,550 

329 

3,134 

120 

118 

181 

59 

2 

146 

1 

133 

10 

76 

L164 

189 

95 

1,243 

92 

63 

3,682 

690 

71 

906 

156 

91 

635 

24 

31 

1,346 

198 

121 

42 

6 

1 

728 

92 

24 

446 

135 

5 

2,040 
897 

232 

648 

476 

35 

763 

315 

24 

636 

182 

6 

178 

23 

8 

1  119 

1,306 

3 

676 

472 

948 

351 

85 

554 

56 

83 

2,108 

347 

94 

1,242 

99 

116 

110 

10 

2,701 
869 

656 

80 

346 

24 

21 

2,023 

263 

9 

1.719 

248 

416 

85 

1 

1 

1,175 

71 

71 

26 

214 

229 

43 

17 

286,514 

64,999 

18,969 

720 
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TEXAS  (PRESIDENT  1920). 


Anderson .... 

Andrews  

Angelina  

Aransas  

\rcher  

Armstrong . , . 

Atascosa  

\.ustin  

Bailey  

Bandera  

^^astrop  

iaylor  

iee  

iell  

iiexar  

ilanco  

iorden  

Bosque  

iowie  

Brazoria  

Brazos  

Brewster  

iriscoe  

brooks  

y^rown  

Burleson  

mrnet  

'aldwell  

•  Calhoun  

Jallahan .... 

•  :^ameron .... 

Oamp  

Oarson  

yass.  .  ,  

'Castro  

Chambers.  .  . 
Cherokee .... 
Childress. . .  . 

Clay  

Cochran  

Coke  

Coleman  

Colin  

Collingsworth. 
Colorado .... 

Comal  

Concho  

■  Cooke  

Coryell  

Cottle  

Crane  

Crockett  

Crosby  

Culberson .  . . 

Oallam  

Dallas  

Dawson   

Deaf  Smith . . 

Delta  

Denton  

De  Witt  

Dickens  

Dimmit  

Donley  

Duval  

Eastland .... 

actor  

"Dd  wards  

311is  

CI  Faso  

ilrath  

j'alls  

l^annin  

i^ayette  

Fisher. ....... 

Floyd  

Foard  

Fort  Bend  . . . 

Franklin  

Freestone. . .  . 

Frio  

Graines  

Galveston .  .  . 

Garza  

Gillespie  


President,  1920. 


Cox, 

Hard- 
ing 
Rep. 

Fer- 
gu- 

Dem. 

son, 
Amer. 

2,300 
85 

400 

185 

5 

3 

1,500 

70 

331 

220 

21 

4 

638 

100 

29 

422 

41 

5 

732 

116 

40 

1,000 

670 

8 

10 

1 

1 

644 

165 

35 

1,605 

525 

19 

853 

43 

70 

700 

149 

25 

4,305 

354 

160 

7,148 

5,400 

185 

753 

233 

17 

97 

1 

3 

2,773 

175 

70 

2,291 

411 

270 

1,239 

579 

78 

1,232 

270 

3 

m 

35 

4 

312 

3 

20 

121 

56 

1 

2.301 

176 

100 

1,454 

1 

258 

1,106 

110 

18 

1,4.59 

221 

11 

405 

81 

61 

1,150 

69 

80 

1,400 

415 

24 

865 

200 

'  31 

391 

75 

5 

1,800 
211 

286 

705 

120 

66 
100 

4 
40 

2,402 

235 

240 

956 

28 

75 

1,588 

175 

50 

10 

5 

2 

580 

26 

10 

2,040 

94 

181 

4,980 

591 

180 

606 

30 

50 

1,413 

356 

73 

1,792 

147 

300 

401 

35 

52 

2,727 

350 

102 

2,064 

186 

70 

546 

11 

1 

500 

19 

2 

78 

13 

5 

547 

3(\ 

44 

148 

■  2 

435 

79 

-  38' 

14,410 

2,550 

175 

346 

10 

11 

427 

75 

14 

1,500 

70 

110 

3,401 

450 

156 

1,276 

1,060 

19 

346 

14 

38 

332 

70 

1 

700 

40 

50 

695 

36 

3 

1,382 

116 

290 

144 

2 

1 

358 

71 

4 

4,608 

321 

70 

4.315 

1,765 

110 

2,424 

180 

285 

2,437 

728 

230 

4,010 

465 

235 

2,282 

1,211 

39 

969 

43 

225 

612 

45 

75 

570 

40 

85 

938 

325 

14 

814 

6 

40 

1,705 

464 

97 

490 
96 

65 
2 

4 
3 

1,000 
10 

70 
10 

485 

1,461 

11 

Counties. 


Glasscock. .. . 

Goliad  

Gonzales .  . . . 

Gray  

Grayson   

Gregg  

Grimes  

Guadalupe. .  . 

Hale  

Hall  

Hamilton  

Hansford  . .  .  . 
Hardeman . , . 

Hardin  

Harris  

Harrison  

Hartley  

Haskell  

Hays  

Hemphill . .  .  . 
Henderson . . 

Hidalgo  

Hill  

Hockley  

Hood  

Hopkins  

Houston  

Howard  

Hunt  

Hutchinson . . 

Irion  

Jack  

Jackson   

Jasper  

Jeff  Davis .  .  . 

Jefferson  

,Tim.  Hogg. . .  . 
Jimm  Wells . 

Johnson  

Jones  

Karnes  

^Kaufman  . . .  . 

Kendall  

Kent  

Kerr  

Kimble  

King  

Kinney  

Kleberg  

Knox  

Lamar  

Lamb  

Lampasas — 

La  Salle  

Lavaca  

Lee  

Leon  

Liberty  

Limestone.  ,  . 
Lipscomb..  .  . 
Live  Oak  . .  .  . 

Llano  

Loving  

Lubbock  

Lynn  

Madison  

Marion  

Martin  

Mason  

Matagorda. . 
Maverick. .  .  . 
McCulloch... 
McLennan. .. 
McMullen . .  . 

Medina  

Menard  

Midland  

Mil^.m  

Mills  

Mitchell  

Montague .  . . 
Mont:jomery. 

Moore  

Morris  

Motley  


President,  1920. 


Dem'  i^^' 
Rep. 


106 
775 
1,905 
580 
5,200 
980 
1,324 
946 
1,400 
1,025 
1,431 
199 
1,099 
1,529 
11,135 
1,644 
193 
1,440 
1,194 
595 
1,040 
1,638 
4,760 
550 
831 
3,078 
2,070 
897 
5,082 
182 
175 
894 
483 
1,092 
280 
3.217 
214 
402 
3,648 
2,157 
1,056 
3,230 
278 
257 
725 
269 
56 
279 
512 
4,194 
956 
180 
909 
408 
2,140 
-685 
1,175 
848 
2,625 


138 
909 
320 
406 
2,637 
768 
963 
2,163 
1,056 
123 
826 
471 


7 

545 
Q45 
65 
1,020 
156 
100 

w 

40 
205 
45 
45 
90 
155 
3,000 
170 
29 
93 
120 
136 
265 
255 
380 
50 
60 
372 
215 
29 
420 
26 
5 
121 
120 
73 
70 
410 
10 
95 
270 
112 
235 
424 
586 
2 
270 
10 
2 

200 
100 
308 
60 
11 
110 
38 
-  934 
830 
333 
220 
220 
113 
116 
70 
25 
30 
13 
116 
164 
12 
155 
250 
240 
58 
935 
25 
649 
40 
23 
572 
126 
29 
240 
175 
3 
160 
5 


Counties. 


Nacogdoches 

Navarro  

Newton  

Nolan  

Nueces  

Ochiltree .... 

Oldham  

Orange  

Palo  Pinto . . . 

Panola  

Parker  

Parmer  

Pecos  

Polk  

Potter  

Presidio  

Rains  

Randall  

Real  

Reagan  

Red  River . .  . 

Reeves  

Refugio  

Roberts  

Robertson .  .  . 
Rockwall .... 

Runnels  

Rusk  

Sabine  

San  Augustine 
San  Jacinto . .  . 
San  Patricio. . . 

San  Saba  

Schleicher .... 

Scurry  

Shakleford  

Shelby  

Sherman. ..... 

Smith  

Somervell  

Starr  

Stephens  

Sterling  

Stonewall  

Sutton  

Swisher  

Tarrant  

Taylor  

Terrell  

Terry  

Throckmorton 

Titus  

Tom  Green . . . 

Travis  

Trinity  

Tyler  

Upshur  

Upton  

Uvalde 

Val  Verde .... 
Van  Zandt. .  .  . 

Victoria  

Walker  

Waller  

Ward  

Washington. .  . 

Webb  

Wharton  

Wheeler  

Wichita  

Wilbarger  

Willacy,  .i  

Williamson .  .  . 

Wilson  

Winkler  

Wise  

Wood  

Yoakum  

Young  

Zapata  

Zavalla  


Totals. 


President,  1920. 


Cox, 

-xlara- 
mg, 
Rep. 

Fer- 
gu- 

Dem. 

son, 
Amer. 

2,166 

90 

137 

4,240 

289 

95 

592 

30 

20 

1,257 

90 

75 

2,196 

400 

140 

286 

39 

5 

165 

41 

1 

917 

85 

1 

1,717 

125 

280 

1,472 

123 

70 

2,056 

170 

240 

242 

64 

10 

472 

95 

2 

1,101 

105 

111 

1,545 

165 

98 

290 

27 

1 

617 

70 

285 

409 

63 

5 

257 

14 

25 

70 

2 

1 

2,225 

m 

140 

415 

42 

5 

129 

230 

16 

260 

22 

3 

1,575 

217 

44 

993 

25 

1 

1,775 

195 

132 

2,218 

520 

195 

817 

20 

50 

818 

18 

50 

170 

353 

1 

782 

126 

62- 

1,146 

65 

88 

195 

8 

1 

1,198 

36 

75 

453 

50 

35 

1,978 

130 

170 

182 

37 

8 

2,866 

770 

268- 

333 

17 

80 

619 

113 

1 

634 

10 

101 

246 

5 

1 

606 

30 

117 

156 

12 

1 

477 

60 

10 

11,170 

1,455 

325 

2,560 

115 

114 

,  217 

58 

2 

275 

1 

1 

390 

10 

74 

1,296 

186 

93 

1,789 

90 

60 

4,318 

687 

71 

1,088 

155 

90 

762 

22 

30 

1,614 

197 

119 

50 
883 

6 

91 

1 

12 

535 

133 

2,412 

230 

645 

1,077 

475 

33 

915 

313 

23 

762 

181 

6 

113 

20 

8 

1,342 

1,305 

3 

811 

472 

1 

1,101 

350 

84 

661 

55 

81 

2,530 

346 

92 

2,456 

95 

115 

121 

10 

1 

3,245 

655 

76 

1,043 

344 

29 

23 

2,427 

245 

416 

2,130 

261 

9 

102 

1 

1 

1,401 

70 

70 

29 

140 

274 

50 

17 

289,688 

115,640 

47.669 

(Debs).  8,194:  (Ind.  Rep.),  27,515. 
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UTAH. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Counties. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Debs 
Soc. 

Chris- 

V  .-Ju  . 

Beaver . 

741 

1,056 

25 

15 

Box  Elder.  

2,330 

3,'421 

3S 

2^ 

Cache.  •  r  •  •  •  • 

4,239 

5,063 

5i 

42 

Carbon.  

1,559 

1,675 

102 

22^ 

Daggett   , 

32 

94 

.12 

Davis  

•1,632 

2  463 

ic 

'  * '  8 

Duchesne  

822 

l',523 

48 

73 

Emery  

1,029 

1,285 

6^ 

16 

Garfield  

393 

1,023 

9 

6 

Grand  

278 

306 

8 

6 

561 

1,399 

48 

2 

1,308 

1,692 

145 

186 

501 

2 

1,167 

2,199 

126 

23 

Morgan  

397 

544 

2 

2 

283 

538 

13 

9 

322 

449 

Nor 

1,483 

etums 

19,249 

27,841 

2,300 

260 

523 

23 

1 

Sanpete  

2,4061 

3,741 

61 

11 

Sevier  

1,425 

2,506 

35 

22 

874  i 

1,503 

69 

68 

Tooele  

916 

1.387 

59 

108 

817 

1,354 

62 

6 

Utah  

6,377 

7,752 

272 

131 

665 

1.061 

10 

2 

1,008 

1,138 

7 

3 

224 

396 

14 

5 

5,239 

7,122 

359 

1,325 

Total  

56,639 

81,555 

3,159 

4,475 

Gov.  (1920),  Mabey,  Rep.,  83,518;  Taylor,  Dem., 
54,913;  Locke,  Soc,  2,843;  Crosby,  Farm-Lab.,  2,300. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Smoot,  Rep.,  82,566;  Welling, 
Dem.,  56,280;  Bevan,  Soc,  3,995;  Bevan,  Farm- 
Labor,  3,017. 

UTAH— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Beaver  

Box  Elder .  . 

Cache  

Carbon  

Daggett  

Davis  

Duchesne . . . 

Emery  

Garfield. . . . 
Grand ...... 

Iron  

Juab  

Kane  

Millard  

Morgan.  .  .  . 

Piute  

Rich  

Salt  Lake . . . 
San  Juan . . . 

San  Pete  

Sevier  

Summit .... 

Tooele  

Uintah  

Utah  

Wasatch  — 
Washington. 

Wayne  

Weber  


Wil- 

Hu- 

Ben- 

son, 

ghes, 

Prog. 

son, 

Dem. 

Rep.- 

Soc. 

1,291 

842 

61 

2.957 

2,416 

1 

34 

5,305 

3,756 

75 

1,478 

1,301 

•  147 

2,131 

1,641 

3 

22 

1,443 

687 

410 

1,406 
843 

896 

1 

88 

516 

16 

306 

213 

19 

1.156 

825 

76 

2,221 
329 

1,248 

151 

304 

14 

1,804 

1,293 

94 

484 

464 

8 

417 

269 

55 

454 

325 

30,707 

17,593 

1.778 

448 

213 

15 

3,382 

2,918 

75 

78 

2,052 

1,720 

67 

1,495 

1,195 

2 

240 

1,528 

1,124 

113 

1,459 
8,235 
885 

712 

6 

94 

5,201 

13 

410 

817 

14 

1,397 

703 

4 

393 

225 

9 

8,139 

4,720 

9 

368 

84,145 

54.137 

110 

4,460 

Reim- 

er, 
Soc.L. 

Han- 
ly, 
Proh. 

4 
1 

2 
4 

1 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

11 

6 

1 

41 

70 

8 
1 

3 
.  2 
1 

17 

1 

1 
1 

4 
11 

31 

46 

144 

149 

Total  

Salt  Lk.  Cy., 
incl.  in  Co., 

above   22,435     110  13,071   1.128      32  62 

Daggett  County  was  created  after  1916. 

Women  voted  in  Utah  in  1916  for  President. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1916),  King,  Dem.,  80,895;  Sutherland, 
Rep.,  56,862;  Poulswi,  Soc,  4,497.  King  also  got  the 
Progressive  vote — 162. 

Gov.  (1916),  Bamberger,  Dem.,  78,298;  Morris, 
Rep.,  59,522;  McHugh.  Soc,  4,391. 


VERMONT. 


President. 

President, 

1920. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 

»Wat- 

Wil- 

Hu 

ing, 

Cox, 

kins, 

son. 

ghes. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

4,515 

503 

59 

874 

2,762 

4,172 

1,615 

39 

1,590 

,2,602 

Caledonia  

.  5,537 

1,694 

70 

1,887 

3,027 

7,215 

3,564 

85 

2,772 

3,786 

Essex  

1,243 

552 

9 

544 

734 

4,869 

2,342 

87 

2,107 

2,496 

Grand  Isle  

928 

354 

14 

434 

407 

Lamoille  

2,311 

458 

47 

643 

1,474 

3,713 

938 

55 

1,379 

2,151 

4,400 

738 

40 

1,047 

2,758 

8,940 

"3,192 

87 

2,785 

5,926 

Washington  

6,418 

1,953 

90 

2.732 

4,216 

5,551 

1.302 

55 

1,698 

3,375 

Windsor  

8,400 

1,714 

34 

2.216 

4,236 

Total  

68,212 

20.919 

774 

22,708 

40,250 

Gov.  (1920),  Hartness,  Rep..  65,940;  Martin,  Dem., 
18,555. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Dillingham.  Rep..  70,541;  Shaw. 
Dem.,  19,590. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  VERMONT. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  9,243;  Rep.,  39,716;  Lib.  Rep., 

1,684;  Dem.  (O'C),  593. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  20,350;  Rep.,  44,428. 
1878  (Gov.).  Dem.,  17,247;  Rep.,  37,312;  Gr.,  2.635. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  18,316;  Rep.,  45.567;  Gr.,  1,215. 
1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  14,467;  Rep.,  35,839;  Gr.,  1.543. 
1884  (Pres.).  Dem.,  17,331;  Rep..  39.514;  Gr.,  785;  Proh  , 

1  752. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,187;  Rep.,  37,709;  Gr.,  644;  Proh.. 
1,541. 

1888  (Gov.)  Dem.,  19,527;  Rep.,  48,522;  Proh.,  1,372. 
1888,  (Pres.),  Dem.,  16.788;  Rep.,  45,192;  froh.,  1,460. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  19,290;  Rep.,  33,462;  Proh.,  1,161. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  16,325;  Rep.,  37,992;  Proh.,  1,451; 
Pop.,  43. 

1894  (Gov.).  Dem.,  14,142;  Rep.,  42.663;  Pop.,  740; 
Proh.,  457. 

1896  (Gov.),  Dem.,  14,855;  Rep.,  53.246;  Pop.,  8,313; 
Proh.,  755. 

1896  (Pres.),  D.,  10,179;  Pop..  458;  Rep.,  51,127;  Gold 

D.,  1,331;  Proh.,  733. 
1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  14,686;  Rep.,  38.555;  Proh.,  1,075. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,129;  Rep..  48,441;  Soc.  D.,  567; 

Proh.,  950. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  12,849;  Rep..  42,568;  Proh.,  368; 
Pop.,  367. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  7,364;  Rep..  31,864;  Proh.,  2,498. 

Ind.  Lie  Refo.,  2,498. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  16,566;  Rep.,  48,115;.  Soc,  769; 

Proh.,  1,175. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  9,777;''Rep.,  40,459;  Soc  D.,  859; 
Proh.,  792. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  26,912;  Rep.,  42,392;  Soc  D.,  512; 
Proh.,  733. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  11,496;  Rep.,  39,552;  Proh.,  799; 
Ind.  804. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  15,953;  Rep.,  45,598;  Soc.  D.,  547; 

Proh.,  918;  Ind.,  1.351. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,425;  Rep.,  35,263;  Proh.,  1,044; 

Soc,  1,055. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  15,350;  Rep.,  23,305;  Prog.,  22,070; 

Proh.,  1,154;  Soc,  928. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  20,001;  Rep.,  26,237;  Prog.,  l.j,2G9; 

Proh.,  1,735;  Soc,  1,210. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  16,191;  Rep.,  36,972;  Prog,,  6,929; 

Proh.,  1,074;  Soc,  899. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Rep.,  35,137;  Prog.-Dem.-Proh., 

26,776;  Soc,  702. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  22,708;  Rep.,  40,2.^0;  Soc,  798; 

Proh.,  709. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  15,789;  Rep.,  43,265;  Proh.,  876;  Soc, 
920. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  14,956;  Rep.,  47,362; ^oc. 

1,3.36.  ^  ) 

1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  13,859;  Rep.,  28.35?. 


Election  Returns  by  States. 


VIRGINIA. 

VOTE    FOR   PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Accomac. . . 
Albemarle. . 
Alleghany . . 

Amelia  

Amherst  

Appomattox 
Arlington.. . 
Augusta. . . . 

Bath  

Bedford .... 

Bland  

Botetourt. . . 
Brunswick.  . 
Buchanan . . 
Buckingham 
Campbell.. . 
Caroline.. .  . 

Carroll  

Charles  City 
Charlotte. .  . 
Chesterfield. 

Clarke  

Craig  

Culpeper. .  . 
Cumberland 
Dickenson . , 
Dinwiddie.. 
Eliz'b'thCty 

Essex  

Fairfax  

Fauquier. . . 
Floyd  


PRES.,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


2,026 

1,587 
663 
389 

1,094 
837 
835 

2,106 
343 

1,774 
403 

1,331 
866 
675 
749 

1,341 
665 

1,265 
119 

1,266 
964 
774 
381 
973 
413 
903 
636 
675 
319 

1,598 

1,365 
497 


409 
541 
736 
179 
168 
190 
997 1 

1,707 
362 
583 
478 

1,240 
125 

1,078 
311 
375 
308 

2,520 
82 
364 
302 
154 
315 
330 
114 

1,067 
186 
439 
101 
987 
568 

1,355 


COUNTIES. 


Fluvanna.. . 
Franklin.  ..  . 
Frederick..  . 

Giles  

Gloucester.  . 
Goochland. . 
Grayson. . .  . 

Greene  

Greensville . 

Halifax  

Hanover  

Henrico.  .  .  . 

Henry  

Highland . , . 
Isle  of  Wight 
James  City . 
King  George 
King  &  Q'en 
King  Wm. . 
Lancaster. . . 

Lee  

Loudoun . . . 

Louisa  

Lunenburg. . 

Madison  

Mathews . .  . 
Mecklenb'rg 
Middlesex . 
Montg'mery 
Nansemond 
Nelson  


Pres.,  1920. 


Dem'  i"^' 
Rep. 


562 
1,765 
1,337 
1,104 
677 
384 
1,781 
306 
424 
2,103 
903 
1,078 
871 
379 
759 
207 
249 
347 
353 
404 
1,592 
1,725 
684 
818 
499 
624 
1,619 
438 
969 
690 
973 


146 
1,381 
875 
877 
283 
212 
2,153 
414 
111 
586 
224 


474 
245 
61 
253 
181 
176 
138 

2,162 
757 
312 
208 
431 
216 
264 
170 

1,160 


New  Kent . . 
Norfolk .... 
North 'm' ton 
Nor'umbl'd. 
Nottoway . . 

Orange  

Page  

Patrick  

Pittsylvania 
Powhatan .  . 
Pr.  Edward. 
Pr.  George. . 
Prlnc'sAnne 
Prince  Wm . 

Pulaski  

Rap'han'ock 
Richmond .. 
Roanoke . . . 
Rpckbridge  • 
Rockingham 

Russell  

Scott  

Shenandoah 

Smyth  

So'th'm'ton. 
Spots' Ivan  ia 
Stafford . . 
Surry. . . . 
Sussex .  . . 
Tazewell . 
Warren . . 


Pres.,  1920., 


cox.  Hard- 
Rep. 


190 
1,824 
954 
536 
821 
718 
846 
1,154 
2,715 
263 
774 
375 
610 
786 
1,814 
418 
321 
1,286 
1,365 
2,068 
1,704 
1,671 
2,077 
1,516 
1,314 
440 
459 
397 
548 
1,770 
720 


109 
813 
217 
221 
154 
258 
1,126 
1,230 
1,162 
140 
189 
127 
105 
393 
1,710 
210 
206 
955 
1,054 
2,464 
1,772 
2,449 

2,r 
i,i 

250 
380 
599 
92 
166 


Counties. 


Warwick.  .  . 
Washington. 
Westmo'l'nd 

Wise  

Wythe. .... 

York  

Cities — 
Alexandria. . 

Bristol  

Buena  Vista 
Charlot'svil' 
Clif'n  Forge 
Danville. . .  . 
Fred'ksburg 
Hampton. .  . 
Harrisonb'g. 
Hopewell . . . 
Lynchburg. . 
Newp.  News 
Norfolk .... 
Petersburg. . 
Portsmouth. 
Radford.  . .  . 
Richmond . . 
Roanoke . . . 
Staunton . . . 

Suffolk  

W'msburg . . 
Winchester . 


PRES.,  1920. 


Dem. 


152 
2,251 

396 
2,587 
1,465 

281 

1,417 

784 
262 
1,041 
727 
1,888 
581 
601 
594 
97 
2,096 
1,703 
5,953 
2,072 
3,228 
402 
14,878 
4,715 
931 
761 
166 
736 


Totals....  141.670  87,458 


ing, 
Rep. 


109 
2,672 

133 
3,238 
2,104 
92 

921 
344 
154 
351 
274 
551 
299 
152 
704 
41 
609 
1,450 
2,380 
485 
1,061 
245 
4,515 
2,329 
705 
302 
62 
540 


Pres.  (1920),  Watkins.,  Proh.,  826;  Debs,  Soc,  807;  Christensen,  Farm-Lab.,  240. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1920)  Glass,  Dem.,  184,646;  Pollard  (col.)  Rep.,  17,576. 


VIRGINIA— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Counties 
AND  Cities. 
(Cities  indi- 
cated by  *) 


Accomac . . . 
Albemarle . 
Alexandria*. 
Arlington.. . 
Alleghany . . 

Amelia  

Amherst. ..  . 
Appomattox 
Augusta. . . . 

Bath  

Bedford.. . . 

Bland  

Botetourt. . . 

Bristol*  

Brunswick.  . 
Buchanan . . 
Buckingham 
BuenaVista* 
Campbell. . . 
Caroline. . . . 

Carroll  

Charles  City 
Charlotte. . 
Charlesville* 
Chesterfield. 

Clarke  

CliftonF'ge* 

Craig  

Culpeper. .  . 
Cumberland 
Danville*. .  . 


Pres. 
"WiT 

son, 
Dem 


1,745 
1,376 
1,038 
515 
544 
403 
1,142 
700 
1,751 


356 
900 
489 
772 
720 
625 
158 

1,007 
637 
858 
139 
856 
618 
699 
590 
455 
369 
849 
446 

1,151 


Rep. 


223 
364 
412 
432 

80 

93 
133 
845 
219 
298 
420 
775 
184 

82 
827 
181 

92 
185 
198 
1,424 

57 
227 
117 
^  141 
*'  49 
104 
200 
184 

73 
229 


Counties 
AND  Cities 
(Cities  indi- 
cated by  *) 


Dickenson . . 
Dinwiddie . . 
ElizabethCy 

Essex  

Fairfax  

Fauquier . .  . 

Floyd  

Fluvanna. . . 
Franklin .  .  . 
Frederick. .  . 
Fred'ksb'g*. 

Giles  

Gloucester.  . 
Goochland.. 
Grayson. . .  . 

Greene  

Greenesville 

Halifax  

Hampton*.  . 
Hanover.  .  , 
Harris'nb'g* 
Henrico  .  .  .  . 

Henry  

Highland  . . . 
Hopewell* . . 
Isle  of  Wight 
James  City . 
King  George 
King  and  Qn 
KingWil'am 
Lancaster.  . 


Pres.,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


650- 
592 
411 
302 
1,179 
1,204 
472 
513 

i,48r 

1,194 


582 
413 
967 
221 
392 
1,781 
350 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


81 
1,094 
366 
173 
596 
142 
193 
1,244 
239 
76 
493 
56 
102 


Counties 
AND  Cities. 
(Cities  indi- 
cated by  *) 


Lee  

Loudoun . 
Louisa . . . 
Lunenburg. . 
Lynchburg*. 

Madison  

Mathews . .  . 

Mecklenb'rg 

Middiesex. 

Montg'mery 

Nansemond. 

Nelson  

New  Kent . . 
Newp.N'ws* 
Norfolk*. 
Norfolk . 
North'm'ton 
Nor'umbl'd. 
Nottoway . . 

Orange  

Page. ....... 

Patrick  

Petersburg*. 
Pittsylvania 
Por'smouth* 
Powhatan .  . 
Prince  Ed  wd 
Pr.  George. . 
Princ's  Anne 
Prince  Wil'm 
Pulaski  


Pres.,  191ft. 


Wil- 
son, 

Dem . 


3,234^ 
1,612 
802 
503 
608 
608 
842 
872 
1,155 
2,012 
1,368 
233 
668 
282 
515 
754 
1,057 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


1,287 
1,490 

710 

814 
1,465 

572 

549 
1,317 

373 

765 

663 
1,063 

192  . 

939]/  465 


963 
684 
109 
111 
91 
153 
613 
815 
161 
801 
37G 
112 
108 
75 
67 
192 
721 


Counties, 
AND  Cities. 
(Cities  indi- 
cated by  *) 

Radford* .  .  . 
Rappahan'k 
Richmond* 
Richmond . 
Roanoke*. . 
Roanoke. . 
Rockbridge . 
Rockingham 
Russell. . 
Scott . .  . 
Shenandoah 
Smyth . . 
So'tham'ton 
Spots'lvania 

Stafford  

Staunton*. . 

Suffolk*  

Surry  

Sussex   

Tazewell .  . . 
Warren .... 
Warwick .  .  . 
Washington 
Westmorel'd 
Willi'msb'g* 
Winchester* 

Wise  

Wythe  

York  

Total  


Pres.,  1916. 


Wll-  Hu 
son,  ghes, 
Dem .  Rep. 


115 
84 
1,210 
180* 
610 
460 


206 
401 

6, 

329 
2,246 

850 
1,049 

1,570 
1,319 
1,440 
1,134 
1,045 
398 
444 
511 
437 
429 
486 
1,108 
583 
97 
1,863 
338 
97 
468 

i,m 

1,334 
247 


1,641 
1,410 
1,743 
1,425 
1,321 
128 
249 
422 
311 
158 
90 
96 
1,591 
214 
53 
1,717 
126 
21 
196 
1,862 
1,370 
51 


102,824  49.358 


Pres.  (191S),  Soc,  1,063;  Soc.  Lab.,  67;  Proh.,  683. 
Gov.  (1917),  Soc,  629;  no  Proh, 

Atty.  Gen.  (1917),  Saunders  (Dem.).  63,756:  Walcott  (Rep.),  25,744. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1916),  Swanson,  Dem.,  133,056;  no  opposition. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Martin,  Dem.,  40,403;  no  opposition. 
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WASHINCTOW. 


Counties. 

President 

1920. 

1  President,  1916. 

Hard- 
ing, 

Cox, 
Dem. 

sen 

I  Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Rep. 

F.-L . 

Adams. ,  

L525 

515 

167 

1,294 

1,237 

ri2 

1,210 

497 

61 

1,136 

1,004 

117 

Benton ..... 

2,001 

975 

764 

1,351 

1,460 

342 

Chelan. .  .  .  . 

'  3,885 

1,540 

9-57 

2,704 

3,011 

403 

Clallam  

1,775 

489 

966 

1,339 

1,475 

418 

4,852 

2,941 

1,127 

3,728 

4,419 

677 

Columbia.  . , 

1,376 

612 

57 

1,164 

1,148 

108 

Cowlitz  

2,267 

801 

464 

1,282 

2,113 

378 

Douglas .... 

1,-587 
592 

918 

171 

1,916 

1,125 

148 

505 

214 

913 

581 

221 

Franklin .... 

839 

571 

397 

1,110 

671 

109 

Garfield    . . . 

869 

370 

62 

728 

845 

32 

Grant  

1,378 

684 

216 

1,563 

1,205 

221 

Grays  Harb  T 

5,920 

3,378 

1,978 

4,992 

5,024 

1,209 

883 

285 

488 

855 

804 

170 

Jefferson  

1,128 

322 

321 

861 

1,094 

134 

King....... 

58,584 

17,369 

26,768 

52,362 

38,959 

3,193 

4,989 

1.350 

3,326 

3,479 

2,638 

751 

2,837 

1,119 

1,054 

2,609 

2,310 

262 

Klickitat  

1,649 

745 

298 

1,478 

1,570 

186 

6,160 

2,212 

2,520 

4,318 

5,186 

845 

3,038 

1,395 

144 

2,827 

2,356 

221 

-997 

383 

351 

779 

764 

162 

Okanogan. . . 

2,784 

1,260 

809 

2.924 

1,896 

474 

Pacific  '. . 

^607 

874 

372 

1,537 

2,688 

257 

Pend  d'Or'Ie. 

1,079 

651 

1,080 

916 

111 

22,048 

8,259 

10,836 

18,940 

16.780 

1,894 

San  Juan. .  . 

833 

196 

172 

669 

591 

122 

Skagit  

5,320 

1,840 

2,756 

4.936 

4,142 

951 

Skamania . . . 

409 

247 

87 

451 

489 

34 

Snohomish. . 

10,793 

3,056 

6,146 

8,390 

8,265 

2,543 

Spokane .... 

26,219 

13,412 

2,373 

21,339 

19,503 

1,321 

3,282 

1,452 

914 

3.184 

2,684 

678 

Tliurston.  .  . 

3,899 

1,367 

1,849 

2,658 

3,223 

624 

Wahkiakum . 

494 

164 

75 

340 

490 

102 

Walla  Walla. 

5,957 

2,338 

349 

4,456 

4,429 

218 

Whatcom .  . , 

9,157 

2,288 

3,744 

5,629 

7,632 

2,075 

Whitman.  .  . 

6,344 

2,806 

425 

5,888 

4,933 

239 

Yakima  

11,571 

4,062 

3,301 

6,136 

7,188 

735 

Total  

223,137 

84,298 

77.246 

183,388 

167,208 

22,800 

Women  voted  in  Washington,  in  1^16  for  Pres. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Jones,  Rep..  217,069;  Cotterill, 
Dem.,  68,488;  France.  Farm.-Lab.,  99,309. 

Gov.  (1920),  Hart,  Rep.,  210,622;  Black,  Dem., 
66,079;'  Bridges,  Farm.-Lab.,  121,371. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
1878  (Cong.),  Dem.,  5,673;  Rep.,  6,974. 
1880  (Cong.),  Dem..  7,013;  Rep..  8,810. 
1882  (Cong.),  Dem..  8,244;  Rep.,  11,252. 
1884  (Cong.),  Dem.,  20,995;  Rep.,  20.847. 
1886  (Cong.),  Dem.,  23,272;  Rep.,  21,080;  Pro.,  2,875. 

1888  (Cong.),  Dem.,  18,920;  Rep.,  26,201;  Pro.,  1,137. 

1889  (Gov.),  Dem.,  24,732;  Rfep;,  33,711. 

1890  (Cong.),  Dem.,  22.831;  Rep.,  29.153;  Pro.,  2,819. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  29.802;  Rep.,  36,460;  Pop.,  19,165; 

Pro..  2,542. 

1894  (Cong.).  Dem.,  14,160;  Rep.,  34,812;  Pop.,  25.140.' 
Pro.,  209. 

1896  (Pres.).  Fus..  51,646;  Rep.,  39,153;  Gold  D.,  1,688; 

Pro.,  968;  Nat.,  148. 
1898  (Ju3.  Sup.  Ct.),  Fus.,  32,339;  Rep.,  40,362;  Soc.  L., 
.  1,323. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  44.833;  Rep.,  57.456;  Pro.,  2,363; 

Soc.  D.,  2,006;  Soc.  L.,  866. 
1900  (Gov,),  Dem.,  51,944;  Rep.,  49,860;  Pro.,  2,103; 

Soc.  D.,  1,670;  Soc.  L.,  813. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  59,119;  Rep.,  75,278;  Soc,  7,420; 

Pro.,  2,782;  S.  L.,  1,070. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  28,098;  Rep.,  101,540;  Soc,  10,023; 

Pro.,  3,229;  S.  L.,  1,592;  Pop.,  669. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  58,601;  Rep.,  102,062;  Soc,  14.177; 

Pro.,  4,700;  Pop.,  669;  Ind.,  248. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem..  86,840;  Rep.,  70,445;  Prog.,  113,698; 

Soc,  40,134;  Pro.,  9,810;  S.  L.,  1,872. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem.,  97,251;  Rep.,  96,629;  Prog.,  77,792; 

Soc,  37,155;  Pro.,  8,1£3;  S.  L.,  1,369.  M 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  DeM.,  91.733;  Rep.,  130,479;  Trog., 

83,282;  Soc,  30,234;  Pro.,  9,551 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  182,993;  Rep.,  166,399;  Soc,  22,544; 

Pro.,  6,823;  S.  L.,  700. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  181,642;  Rep.,  167,802;  Soc,  21,117; 

Pro..  3,514;  Prog.,  2,894;  S.  L..  623. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  135,339;  Rep.,  202,287;  Soc. 

21,709;  Pro.,  4,411;  Prog.,  1.441. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


SIDE  NT 

,  1920. 

^  President 

,  1916. 

counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 

Cox, 

Debs 

ll- 

iHu 
ghes 

Ben- 

Dem. 

Soc 

son. 

son, 

Rep. 

Jjera . 

Rep . 

Soc. 

Barbour .  .  . . 

3,763 

2,777 

94 

1  84J 

57 
86 

Berkeley . . .  . 

5,259 

4,399 

60 

<i,802 

Boone ...... 

2,674 

2,529 

108 

Braxton .  .  .  . 

4.274 

4,269 

10 

2 '95' 

W9 

3,060 

2,129 

104 

1  261 

120 

Cabell  

13,170 

12,845 

204 

229 

Calhoun .... 

1,671 

1,773 

2 

I'si'? 

93t 

13 

Clay  

1,981 

1,533 

1  047 

1  021 

26 

Doddridge.  . 

3,135 

1,140 

12 

1061 

1  803 

41 

Fayette  

10,561 

9,003 

340 

5  377 

5  511 

361 

1,635 

1,854 

6 

1,695 

943 

9 

Grant  

2,417 

492 

27 

391 

1  438 

5 

Greenbrier .  . 

4,850 

4,994 

55 

3  170 

2  gQJ 

86 

Hampshire . . 

1,214 

2,221 

11 

2181 

745 

10 

Hancock .... 

2,768 

1,435 

101 

891 

1  434 

117 

Hardy  

1,354 

2,014 

6 

1  425 

'701 

6 

Harrison .... 

13,784 

10,206 

620 

5 '9  70 

6  262 

584 

4,330 

2,843 

18 

2  032 

2474 

29 

Jefferson .... 

2,168 

3,944 

29 

2*544 

1  181 

44 

Kanawha . . . 

23,781 

19,284 

627 

10276 

10'096 

598 

4,618 

3,310 

109 

2248 

2  263 

102 

3,339 

2,649 

19 

2113 

2  104 

59 

Logan  

4,304 

5,588 

27 

3  270 

2  107 

62 

Marion  

11,494 

8,734 

4oa 

5  493 

4  443 

443 

Marshall  

7,208 

4,814 

259 

2*997 

3  699 

229 

4,912 

3,177 

101 

2*336 

101 

Mercer  

8,613 

7,986 

38 

4  836 

4*788 

55 

3,646 

2,516 

99 

1*747 

1  965 

79 

3,972 

4,934 

2  472 

10 

Monongalia . 

6,773 

3,442 

284 

2*227 

3'412 

297 

3,001 

2,521 

8 

1  609 

1*584 

8 

1,817 

713 

13 

666 

1  208 

30 

McDowell. . . 

12,198 

5,068 

16 

3  692 

7  086 

20 

Nicholas .... 

3,691 

3,564 

27 

69 

Ohio  

15,735 

10,287 

746 

6*074 

7 '349 

509 

Pendleton . . . 

1,581 

1,814 

ggg 

9 

Pleasants .  .  . 

1,657 

1,449 

16 

Hit 

876 

7 

Pocahontas. . 

2,836 

2,541 

26 

1,849 

1,550 

53 

6  729 

2  150 

87 

1,694 

3,838 

105 

Putnam.  .  .  . 

3^223 

2!578 

108 

1.837 

1,925 

131 

7,668 

5,916 

53 

3,319 

3,791 

151 

Randolph . .  . 

4,158 

4,676 

153 

3,924 

2,162 

253 

Ritchie 

4,377 

2,050 

40 

1,657 

2,225 

89 

4,232 

3,082 

6 

2,186 

2.406 

3a 

Summers. . . . 

3,611 

3,552 

15 

2,389 

1,781 

24 

3,649 

2,111 

76 

1,672 

2,002 

87 

Tucker 

2,498 

1,981 

185 

1,388 

1.531 

158 

3.654 

1,762 

63 

1,336 

1,900 

68 

Upshur  

4,936 

1,418 

12 

1.019 

2,553 

68 

Wayne  

3,754 

4,490 

2,989 

2,215 

43 

Webster .... 

1,562 

1,942 

"  '  *  5 

1.513 

854 

14 

Wetzel  

3,619 

4,103 

54 

2,797 

1,910 

77 

1,680 

1,376 

4 

1.072 

951 

12 

Wood  

10,463 

8,839 

129 

4.817 

4,521 

142 

Wyoming .  .  . 

2,950 

1,825 

1,199 

1,484 

7 

Total  

282,007 

220,789 

5,618 

140,403 

143,124 

6,150 

Pres.  (1920),  Walkins,  Proh.,  1.528. 

Gov.  (1920).  Koontz,  Dem.,  184.762 •  organ,  B  ep., 
242,327;  Montgomery,  Non-Part.,  81.330;  Holt,  ^oc, 
2,695. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  29,537;  Rep.,  32,253;  Lib.  Rep.,  86; 

Dem.  (O'C),  600. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem..  56,565;  Rep.,  42,001;  Gr.,  1.373. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem..  57.391;  Rep..  46,243;  Gr.,  9,079. 
1882  (Judge),  Dem.,  46.661;  Rep..  43,440. 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem..  67.317;  Rep.,  63,096;  Gr.,  805;  Pro.. 

939 

1886  (Cong.),  Dem.,  65.184;  Rep.,  64.279;  Pro.,  1.492. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  79,664;  Rep.,  77,791;  U.  L.,  1,064; 
Pro.,  669. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  84,467;  Rep.,  80,293;  Pop.,  4.166; 
Pro.,  2,145. 

1896  (Pres.).  Dem.,  92,927;  Rep.,  104.414;  Gold  D..  677  ; 
Pro.,  1,203. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  98.791;  Rep.,  119,851;  Pro.,  1,585; 

Soc.  D.,  187;  Pop.,  274. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  110,850;  Rep.,  132,608;  Pro.,  4,413; 

Soc,  1,572;  Pop.,  337. 
1908  (Pres.).  Dem.,  111.418;  Rep.,  137.869;  Soc,  3.679; 

Pro.,  5,139;  Pop.,  16;  Ind.,  46. 
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Election  Returns  by  States, 


WISCONSIN. 


President, 

1920. 

PRESIDENT, 

1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

oox, 
uem . 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

son 
Soc. 

Adams 

1,528 

393 

60 

824 

957 

48 

4,005 

1,083 

498 

1,582 

1,998 

187 

6,887 

745 

336 

1,863 

2,746 

138 

Bayfield .... 

2,536 

594 

258 

996 

1,320 

226 

Brown  

8,867 

3,870 

1  501 

5,771 

4,132 

220 

Buffalo 

3,082 

"\300 

'173 

1,043 

1,492 

65 

Burnett 

2,025 

M90 

275 

638 

1,007 

169 

Calumet .... 

3,730 

609 

416 

1,382 

1,979 

76 

Chippewa. . 

6,750 

1,109 

195 

2,233 

3,324 

71 

Clark 

6,246 

^750 

692 

1,614 

3,371 

130 

Columbia. 

7,389 

1,227 

121 

2,299 

3,395 

82 

Crawford .  .  . 

3,602 

1,104 

70 

1,764 

1,883 

34 

Dane 

23,030 

4,879 

1,280 

9,859 

6,931 

192 

Dodge  

11,357 

2,314 

866 

4.519 

4,887 

112 

Door  

3,817 

385 

78 

1,204 

1.656 

39 

Douglas.  .  .  . 

7,250 

2,119 

1,271 

2,940 

3,007 

801 

Dunn  

5,596 

495 

170 

1,447 

2,556 

171 

Eau  Claire.  . 

7,856 

1,194 

348 

2,290 

2,922 

187 

Florence. .  .  . 

912 

98 

31 

162 

412 

9 

Fond  du  Lac 

12,550 

3,429 

707 

5,021 

5,781 

128 

Forest  

1,429 

379 

72 

637 

738 

17 

Grant  

9,767 

1,977 

120 

3,459 

4,718 

72 

5,464 

636 

109 

1,687 

2,422 

66 

Green  Lake.. 

3,455 

893 

182 

1,352 

1,647 

34 

Iowa  

5,428 

945 

68 

2,230 

^  2,271 

20 

Iron  

1,714 

275 

173 

475 

672 

43 

3,652 

413 

108 

963 

1,866 

50 

Jefferson. . .  . 

8,865 

1,895 

203 

3,645 

3,785 

86 

Juneau  

4,382 

786 

177 

1,412 

2,292 

109 

Kenosha. ,  .  . 

9,810 

1,718 

990 

2,816 

3,537 

501 

Kewanee. . . . 

•  2,667 

598 

99 

2,011 

1.104 

"  17 

La  Crosse 

10,067 

2,588 

606 

4,123 

3,597 

278 

La  Fayette. 

4,893 

1,362 

46 

2,059 

2,544 

19 

Langlade. . .  . 

4,059 

1,637 

196 

1,755 

1,538 

81 

Lincoln 

3,713 

842 

545 

1,282 

2,189 

100 

IManitowoc. 

8,374 

2,010 

3,116 

4,338 

4,224 

459 

11,356 

2,144 

3,729 

3.677 

5,838 

607 

Ivlarlnette. 

6,138 

1,331 

'578 

2,205 

.  2,767 

145 

2,436 

689 

i?. 

923 

1,377 

15 

Milwaukee 

73,253 

689 

42,999 

34,812 

27,831 

16.943 

Ivlonroe 

6,784 

985 

'209 

1,991 

3,013 

123 

4,735 

1,029 

234 

1,892 

2,570 

70 

Oneida 

2,425 

849 

428 

1.054 

1,089 

254 

O  u  tagamie . 

11,140 

3,121 

511 

4,442 

5,302 

164 

Ozaukee . 

3,523 

835 

281 

1,577 

1,610 

51 

1,817 

265 

37 

622 

766 

25 

pferxe 

4,441 

646 

167 

1,650 

1,945 

73 

Polk 

4,796 

749 

303 

1.713 

2,080 

195 

Portage 

5,527 

2,678 

208 

3,000 

2,520 

71 

■ '  

2,990 

554 

441 

1,049 

1,620 

147 

14,406 

3,795 

1  713 

5,081 

4,495 

455 

Richland .  •  • . 

3,951 

922 

'  82 

1,845 

2,051 

89 

16  152 

2  447 

422 

7  Oil 

224 

2^609 

'445 

231 

926 

*989 

115 

St.  Croix  

5,6ftl 

1,647 

265 

2,352 

2,731 

178 

Sauk  

8,074 

954 

218 

2,257 

3,779 

43 

Sawyer  

1,668 

304 

100 

562 

550 

52 

Shawano  

5,836 

529 

1,504 

1.367 

3,415 

131 

Sheboygan . . 

11,994 

1,902 

3,412 

3,885 

5,562 

983 

Taylor  

2,707 

288 

72 

845 

1,514 

135 

Trempealeau 

4,746 

718 

72 

1,578 

2.13S 

29 

Vernon  

5,694 

634 

185 

1,830 

2,912 

49 

903 

261 

151 

467 

531 

82 

Walworth. .  . 

8,437 

1,629 

151 

2,440 

3,988 

58 

Washburn.. . 

2,023 

353 

423 

644 

938 

78 

Wastiington. 

5,949 

1,328 

491 

2,732 

2.892 

76 

Waukesha.. . 

8,667 

2,767 

491 

4.192 

3,768 

151 

Waupaca.  .  . 

8,302 

888 

197 

1,720 

4,492 

99 

Waushara. . . 

4,176 

485 

147 

1,015 

2,345 

78 

Winnebago. . 

12,035 

3,398 

1,699 

5.242 

5,923 

406 

Wood  .~ 

6,863 

1,053 

1,667 

2,625 

1  2,954 

200 

Soldier  vote 

1,090 

1.087 

1  

Total  

498,576 

113,422 

80,63 1 

19'5.042 

221.323 

■  27.631 

Pres.   (1916),  Proh.,  7,318. 


Gov.  (1920),  Blaine,  Rep.,  366,247;  McCoy,  Dem., 
247,746.  ^ 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Thompson,  Ind.,  235,029;  Lenroot, 
Rep.,  281,576;  Reinsch,  Dem.,  89,265;  Weber,  Soc, 
66,172;  Mead,  Proh.,  5,107. 

For  liquor  referendum  (1920),  419,309;  against, 
199,876. 


WYOMING. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


President, 

1920. 

COUNTIE  S 

Hard- 
R^. 

Cox 
Dem . 

Debs 
Soc. ' 

Chris- 
ten- 
sen, 

F.-L. 

W^at- 
Proh. 

1,7.69 

1,145 

46 

76 

23 

Big  Horn  

2,157 

1,082 

59 

39 

19 

1,027 

493 

34 

20 

9 

Carbon 

1  871 

1,039 

105 

175 

g 

L.561 

679 

25 

9 

13 

934 

451 

26 

4 

8 

2,194 

994 

75 

57 

19 

•1,496 

552 

45 

9 

17 

1,212 

529 

76 

135 

10 

1,202 

525 

19 

6 

2 

3,399 

1,810 

107 

221 

32 

2,443 

1,154 

88 

149 

2,957 

1,153 

62 

357 

18 

969 

345 

50 

4 

12 

1,630 

666 

57 

15 

21 

Platte  

1,405 

694 

59 

40 

19 

2,645 

1,192 

80 

540 

14 

Sweetwater  

1,744 

1,216 

145 

261 

8 

Uinta  

1,194 

914 

53 

31 

1 

609 

333 

29 

5 

2 

1,073 

463 

48 

27 

9 

Total  

35,091 

17,429 

1,234 

2,180 

265 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Counties. 

President,  1916. 

Gov. 

1918. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Han- 
ly, 
Proh. 

Ho 

ux, 
Dem. 

Car 
ey. 
Rep. 

Albany  

1,57! 

1,313 

73 

38 

978 

li:442 

Big  Horn.  .  . 

1,493 

1,239 

29 

8 

941 

1,295 

Campbell .  . . 

690 

148 

12 

10 

421 

530 

1,661 

1,217 

155 

10 

1,020 

1,249 

Converse. . .  . 

879 

766 

20 

15 

824 

1,067 

Crook  

'  1,181 

846 

51 

9 

559 

648 

Fremont .... 

1,752 

1,407 

75 

17 

1.158 

1,5.5^7 

1,096 

770 

49 

21 

693 

.  888 

Hot  Springs. 

760 

523 

95 

23 

550 

692 

Johnson .... 

812 

814 

28 

2 

526 

789 

Laramie.  .  .  . 

2.7.59 

2,428 

78 

65 

1,916 

2,886 

2,378 

1,128 

142 

10 

1,410 

1,2.55 

Natrona .... 

1,377 

912 

30 

8 

936 

1.682 

Niobrara  

599 

533 

14 

22 

342 

584 

Park  

1,146 

1,092 

69 

22 

765 

1.062 

1,276 

806 

62 

53 

778 

1,329 

Sheridan .... 

2,906 

1,914 

205 

23 

1,698 

1.694 

Sweetwater. . 

1.496 

L287 

152 

4 

1,224 

1,092 

1,295 

^822 

51 

6 

1,022 

830 

Washakie.  . . 

455 

344 

16 

0 

365 

467 

731 

791 

47 

14 

514 

687 

Total  

28,316 

21,698 

1,453 

373 

18.640 

23.825 

Women  voted  in  Wyoming  for  President  in  1916. 
PAST  VOTE  OF  WYOMING. 

1878  " 


(Cong.),  Dem., 
(Cong.),  Dem., 
.(Cong.),  Dem., 
(Cong.),  Dem., 
1886  (Cong.),  Rep., 
1888  (Cong.),  Dem., 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem., 


2,769;  Rep.,  3,848. 
3,907;  Rep.,  3,760. 
5,813;  Rep.,  4.702. 
5,586;  Rep..  7,225. 
8,259;  scattering.  1,113. 
7,5.57;  Rep.,  10,451. 

 7,1.53;  Rep.,  8,879. 

1892  (Pres.),  Rep.,  8,454;  Pop.,  7.722;  Proh.,  530. 
1892  (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  8.442;  Rep.,  7.446;  Proh..  416. 
1894  (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  6,965;  Rep.,  10,149;  Pop.,  2,176. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  10,369;  Rep.,  10,072;  Pop.,  286; 
Proh.,  136. 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  8,989:  Rep.,  10,383;  Pop..  431. 
1900  (Pres. ) ,  Dem.,  10,164;  Rep.,  14,482. 

^    10,017;  Rep..  14,483;  Soc.,  552. 

12,137;  Rep.,  17,765;  Soc,  816; 


190»(Gov.),  Dem 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  191. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem., 

Proh..  207; 
1906  (Gov.).  Dem., 
1908  (Cong.),  Dem. 


8,904;  Rep.,  20,487;  Soc,  10,77; 


9,483;  Rep.,  16,396;  Soc.  1,310. 
,  13,643;  Rep.,  21.531;  Soc.  2.486. 
(Pres.) r Dem.,  14,918;  Rep..  20,846;  Soc,  1,715; 
Proh.,  66;  Ind.,  64.  \ 


Campaign  Expenditures  in  WW. 
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CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES   IN  1920. 

The  campaign  for  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Presidential  primary  nominations  cost  over  $2,500,000, 
according  to  evidence  collected  by  the  Kenyon  Congressional  Committee.  Of  this,  about  $2,250,000  was 
pledged  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  candidates  in  part  as  follows:  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  $1,180,000;  Gov. 
Frank  O.  Lowden  of  111.,  $415,000;  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  Calif.,  $200,000;  Senator  W.  G.  Harding  of 
Ohio,  $113,000;  Senator  MHes  Poindexter  of  Wash.,  $75,000;  Herbert  Hoover,  $87,000;  N.  M.  Butler,  $40,000; 
Senator  Sutherland  of  W.  Va.,  $3,700.  The  Hoover  pledges  covered  California  only.  The  pledges  for  the 
Democratic  candidates  were  named  in  part  as  follows:  A.  M.  Palmer,  $60,000;  Gov.  Cox  of  Ohio,  $22,000; 
J.  W.  Gerard,  $14,000;  Gov.  Edwards  of  N.,J.,  $12,000;  Senator  Owen  of  Okla.,  $10,000;  Senator  Hitchcock 
of  Nebr.,  $4,000.  The  foregoing  llerures  included,  especially  in  the  case  of  Wood,  money  pledged  but  not 
testified  as  having  been  paid  in.  la^ Indiana,  alone,  the  expenses  of  the  Wood  primary  campaign  were  some- 
what over  $60,000. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 
The  cost  of  the  Harding-Coolidge  campaign  was  estimated,  beforehand,  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  at  $4,900,000.  The  final  report  of  the  committee,  filed  Nov,  22,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  showed  $4,022,580  was  spent,  and  $3,833,152  was  collected.  Of  the  col- 
lections, about  $1,400,000  was  loaned,  making  the  total  deficit  about  $1,500,000.  Of  its  funds,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  apportioned  $333,500  to  the  Republican  Senatorial  and  Congressional  Committees 
The  Congressional  Committee  spent  over  $488,000;  the  Senatorial  Committee,  over  $147,000.  The  chief 
individual  contributor  to  the  Congressional  fund  was  Jos.  E.  Widener,  Phila.,  $10,750.  The  contributions, 
to  the  Republican  National  Committee  were  mostly  in  amounts  of  $1,000  or  less.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  and  son 
were  in  the  $1,000  class.  The  largest  contributors  to  the  Congrefssionai  fund  were  four  who  gave  $5,000  each: 
William  H.  Childs,  New  York;  Anderson  Gratz,  St.  Louis;  George  A.  Draper,  Hopedale,  Mass.,  and  Henry 
Hornblower,  Boston. 

DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  spent  $1,316,057  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  treasurer.  It  received  $1,339,237,  of  which  $1,203,708  came  through  the  New  York  head- 
quarters. The  Chicago  headquarters  furnished  $82,063,  Washington  $25,432  and  San  Francisco  $4,852. 
A  large  part  of  the  money  was  apportioned  to  tlie  various  Democratic  State  Committees,  Massachusetts  get- 
ting the  biggest  amount,  $17,000.  California  was  given  $10,000  and  New  York  $9,000,  of  which  $1,000  was 
assigned  to  Erie  County.  The  other  States  got  an  average  of  $2,000  each.  Advertising,  circularizing  and 
speaking  tours  make  the  biggest  holes  in  the  camoaign  fund.  Railroad  trains  for  the  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  cost  $58,573.  Cox  and  Roosevelt  gave  $5,000  each  to  the  campaign  fund.  Among 
the  large  contributors  were  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  New  York,  $45,000;  Allan  A.  Ryan,  New  York,  $45,000; 
Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  New  York.  S20,000;  Joseph  E.  Guffey,  Pittsburgh,  $21,700;  H.  A.  Wroe,  Austin, 
Tex.,  $20,000;  Thos.  F.  Ryan,  New  York,  $10,000;  Rembrandt  Peale,  Carroltown,  Pa.,  $10,000;  E.  L.  Doheny, 
New  York,  $8,300;  Norman  E.  Mack,  Buffalo,  $6,500;  Charles  R.  Crane,  New  York,  $7,500;  Mrs.  Anita 
McC.  Blaine,  Chicago,  $7,228.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  reported  having  spent  over  $30,000  for  the  production 
of  a  screen  version  of  the  story  "Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge,"  in  behalf  othe  League  of  Nations. 

OTHER  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES. 

Contributions  of  $03,174  and  expenditures  of  $01,988  were  reported  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  Pohtical  Campaign  Committee  in  a  statement  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  period  covered  by  the  report  was  from  Feb.  24  to  Nov.  2,  About  two-thirds  of  the 
expenditures  were  shown  to  be  for  printing.  Contributions  were  received  from  labor  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Expenditures  of  the  Single  Tax  Party  in  the  Presidential  campaign  totalled  $2,548.85,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  party's  National  Committee  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Receipts 
were  placed  at  $3,122.65  and  there  were  no  individual  contributions  of  more  than  $500.  The  list  included 
several  donations  from  persons  living  abroad. 

The  Prohibitionists  spent  over  $13,000.  . 

The  highest  reported  expenditure  in  a  Congressional  (House)  primary  was  $5,000. 

The  Suffragists  spent  $150,000  in  the  1919-1920  campaign  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  of  which 
$80,000  was  used  to  have  a  thirty-sixth  State  ratify.  The  Tennessee  campaign  cost  $12,000.  The  largest 
contributor  to  the  ratification  fund  of  the  Woman's  Party  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Burnham  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$14,000.  Next  largest  was  Miss  Fannie  T.  Cochran  of  Pennsylvania,  $6,100.  Mrs.  Charles  Boughton  Wood 
gave  $5,050  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  of  New  York  $4,850.  From  1913  to  1920  the  National  Woman's 
Party  spent  $664,208,  not  including  legal  expenses  in  defending  the  Suffrage  Amendment. 

The  campaign  of  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Okla.,  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  cost 
$2,940. 

The  Socialists  reported  spending  $58,188. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  reported  campaign  receipts^  of  $18,000  up  to  Nov.  12  and  expenditures  of 
$16,146.  Loans  and  donations  had  been  made  to  party  activities  in  Oregon,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and 
Washington. 

CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
In  New  York  State,  the  Democratic  State  Committee  spent  $59,935,  of  which  $40,000  was  contributed 
by  Tammany  Hall.    Gov.  Smith  reported  he  got  nothing  and  spent  nothing. 

-  George  F.  Thompson's  campaign  for  Governor  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  cost  $7,616,  his  reoort  showed. 
The  receipts  were  $8,025. 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Gubernatorial  candidate  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  filed  a  statement  showing 
expenditures  of  $766.    Mr.  Malone  received  contributions  totalling  $310  and  his  personal  share  was  $456. 

The  New  York  County  Republican  Committee  reported  receipts  of  $147,650  and  expenditures  of 
$146,400. 

The  New  York  County  Democratic  Committee  reported  receipts  of  $182,011  and  expenditures  of 
$1^7,000. 

Receipts  reported  by  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Personal  Campaign  Committee  were  $51,028  and  expenditures 
S50,274. 

Pro-League  Independents — Receipts,  $28,783;  expenditures,  $27,866. 
Non-Partisan  Senatorial  Committee — Receipts  and  expenditures,  $12,295. 
James  A.  Wendell  Campaign  Committee — Receipts,  $9,266;  expenditures,  $9,252. 
John  J.  Lyons  Campaign  Committee — Receipts,  $13,489;  expenditures,  $11,686. 

Women's  Non-Partisan  Committee,  supporting  Harriet  May  Mills,  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State — 
Receipts,  $3,736;  expenditures,  $3,628. 

The  Queens  County  Democratic  Committee  received  $46,300  and  spent  $46,474.  J.  J.  Kindred,  with  a 
donation  of  $3,000,  was  the  largest  contributor. 

•  Harry  C.  Walker,  defeated  for  the  United  States  Senate,  spent  $1,500.  His  successful  opponent,  J.  W. 
wadsworth,  Jr.,  spent  $2,129.    His  campaign  committee  got  $22,630  and  spent  $17,175. 

The  campaign  of  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  for  the  State  Senate  cost  $10,597. 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Washington  received  $1,194  and  spent  $1,228. 
^   JS^i^^^^;.®^'^®"^  League  of  New  York  State,  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1920.  received  $347,313,  and 
spent  $348,049. 
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PAST  VOTES  OF  THE  STATES. 


(Following  are  the  past  votes  not  carried  under 
ALABAMA. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  96,368;  Rep..  53,669;  Proh.,  1,407 

A.  F.  Peop.,  3,796;  Soc.  Dem.,  928. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,763;  Rep.,  24,421. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.,  79,857;  Rep.,  22,472;  Soo.,  853 

Proh.,  612;  Soc.  L.,  839;  Pop.,  5,051. 
1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  62,771;  Rep.,  10,002;  Soc,  389. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  74,374;  Rep.,  25,308;  Soc,  1,399: 

Proh.,  662;  Pop.,  1,568;  Ind.,  495. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  77,694;  Rep.,  20,097;  Soc,  1,042; 

Prog.,  837. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  82,438;  Rep.,  9,732;  Prog.,  22,680 
-  Soc,  2,309. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  63,389;  Rep.,  12,.320;  Prog. 

4,263;  Soc,  1,159. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  64,275;  Rep.,  13,695;  Prog.,  3,795 

Soc.  1,196. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  99,409;  Rep.,  22,809;  Proh.,  1,034 
Soc,  1,916. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  54,880  (unopposed). 

COLORADO. 
1900  (Pres.),  Fus  ,  122,733;  Rep.,  93,072;  Proh.,  3,790 

Soc  D..  714;  Pop.,  389;  Soc  L.,  684. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  80,217;  Rep.,  87,512;  Proh.,  4.022 

Soc,  2.562;  Soc  L.,  1  432;  Proh.,  6,554. 
1904  (Pres.\  Fu3.,  107,103;  Rep.,  134,691;  Soc,  4,304 

Proh.,  3,438;  Soc  L.,  335;  Pop.,  824. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  124,617;  Rep.,  113,499;  Soc,  2,614; 

Soc  L.,  247;  Peo.,  298;  Proh.,  2.755. 
1906  (Gov.).  Fus.,  74,512;  Rep.,  92,646;  Soc,  16,938: 

Ind.,  17,640. 

1908  (Pres.).  Fus.,  126,644;  Rep.,  123,700;  Soc,  7,974 

Proh.,  5,559. 
1910  (Gov.),  Fus.,  115,627:  Rep..  97.648. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  114,223;  Rep.,  58,386;  Prog.,  72,306 

Soc,  16,418;  Proh.,  5,063;  Soc.  L.,  475. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem..  114,044;  Rep.,  63,0dl;  Prog.,  66,132 

Soc.  16.194. 

1912  {11.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  102,037;  Rep.,  98,728;  Prog. 

27.072;  Soc.  13,943:  Soc  L.,  11,433. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  95,640;  Rep.,  129,096;  Prog.,  33,320 

Soc,  10,516. 

1916  (Pres  ).  Dera.,  178,816;  Rep.,  102,308;  Soc,  10.049 

Proh..  2,793;  Prog..  409. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  151,962;  Rep.,  117.723;  Soc.  12,495 

Lib.,  3.025. 

1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  102,397;  Rep..  112,693;  Soc,  5,249 

CONNECTICUT. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  82,395;  Rep.,  77,025;  Pop.,  806 
Proli.,  4,025. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  66,287;  Rep.,  83,975;  Pop..  1,546 
Proh.,  2,310. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  56,740;  Rep..  110,285;  M.  D.,  4,334 

Proh.,  1,808;  Sec  L.,  1,223;  Gold  D.,  4,334. 
1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  64,277;  Rep..  81,015;  Proh.,  1,460 

Soc  L.,  2,8d6. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  73,997;  Rep.,  102,567;  Soc  D.,  1,029 

Proh.,  1.617:  Soc  L,,  908. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  81,420;  Rep.,  95,822;  Proh.,  1,548 

Soc  D.,  1,056:  Soc  L.,  898. 
1902   (Gov.).  Dem.,  69,330;  Rep.,  85,338;  Soc,  2.804: 

Proh..  1.436;  Soc.  L.,  777. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  72,909;  Rep.,  111,089;  Soc,  4,543 

Proh.,  1,506;  Soc  L.,  575;  Pop.,  494. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem..  79,164;  Rep..  104,736;  Pop.,  481 
-    •     '   -   -       4,390;  Soc  L..  562. 

67,776;  Rep.,  88,384;  Soc,  2,932 


18,255;  Rep.,  112,915;  Soc/,  5,110 
.  L.,  608;  Ind..  650. 
,  82,260;  Rep.,  98,179;  Soc,  4,827 
,  622;  Proh.,  2,597. 
,  77,385;  Rep.,  73,945;  Soc,  10,812 


Proh.,  1,498;  Soc 
1906  (Gov.),  Dem 

Proh.,  1,820. 
1908  (Pres.),  5)em 

Proh.,  2,380;  Soc 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem 

Soc  L.,  582;  Ind. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem, 

Proh.,  1,811. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  78,264;  Rep.,  67,531;  Prog.,  31,020 
Soc.  10  236. 

1912  (Pres.).  Dera.,  74,561;  Rep.,  68,324;  Soc,  10,056: 

Prog.,  34,129;  Proh.,  2,068;  Soc  L.,  1.260. 
1914  (Gov.).  Dem.,  73,888;  Rep.,  91,262;  Soc,  5,914: 

Proh..  8,030;  Soc.  L.,  633. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  99,786;  Ren.,  106,514;  Soc,  5,179: 

Proh.,  1,789;  Soc  L.,  606 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  96,787;  Rep.,  109,293;  Soc,  5,300 

Proh.,  1.803;  Soc.  L.,  621. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  98,649;  Rep..  107,020;  Soc, 

5,279;  Proh.,  1,768;  Soc  L.,  619. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem..  76.773;  Rep..  84,891. 


the  regular  election  tables  preceding.) 

DELAWARE. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  18,868;  Rep.,  22,529;  Soc.  D.,  57: 
Proh.,  538. 

1904  (Pres.).  Dem.,  19,360;  Rep.,  23,714;  Proh.,  607; 

Soc,  146;  Pop..  46. 
1908  (Pres.).  Dem.,  22.071;  Rep..  25.014;  Soc.  D.,  239; 

Pron.,  670;  Ind.,  28. 
1910  (Treas.),  Dem.,  21,107;  Rep.,  21,686. 
1912   (Pres.),  Dem.,  22,631;  Rep..  15.997;  Soc,  556; 

Prog.,  8,886;  Proh.,  623. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  21,460;  Rep..  22,745;  Soc,  556;  Prog., 

3,019;  Proh.,  623. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  24,753;  Rep.,  26,011;  Soc,  480; 
Proh.,  566. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  24,0.53;  Rep.,  26,648;  Soc,  490.  / 
1916  (U.  S.  Ssn.),  Dem.,  25,434;  Rep.,  22.925;  Pro^.. 

2,361;  Soc,  490. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  20.113;  Rep..  21,519. 

FLORIDA. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  22,761;  Scat.,  110. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  55,984;  Rep..  14.611;  Proh..  4,855; 
Soc,  5,353. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,343;  Proh..  39.546;  Rep..  10,333; 

Soc.  2,470;  Ind.,  193. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  58,391;  Rep..  8.744;  Soc,  3,304. 

GEORGIA. 

1896— Dem.,  94.232;  Rep.,  60,091;  N.-D.,  2,708;  Proh.. 
5.613. 

1900— Dem.,  81.700;  Rep.,  35,035;  Pop.,  4,584;  Proh.. 
1.396. 

1904— Dem..  88.331;  Rep.,  25,335;  Pop.,  23,490;  Soc, 

1,917;  Proh.,  845. 
1908— Dem.,  72,413;  Rep.,  41,692;  Soc,  584;  Pop.,  16.969. 
1912 — Dem,,  93,076;  Rep.,  5,191;  Prog.,  22,010;  Soc. 

1.026;  Proh..  147. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  127,763;  Rep..  11,294;  Soc,  941 

Prog.,  20,692. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  53,731;  Rep.,  7.078. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem..  59.526;  no  opposition.  , 

ILLINOIS. 

1910  (S.  Treas.).  Dem..  376.046;  Rep..  436.486;  Prog., 

20,113;  Soc,  49.687;  Soc  L.,  2,943. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  405.048;  Rep.,  253.613;  Prog., 
386.478:  Soc.  81,278;  Proh.,  15,710;  Soc  L.,  4,066. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  443,120;  Rep.,  318,469;  Prog., 

303,401;  Soc,  78,679;  Proh.,  15,231;  S.  L.,  3,980. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  373,403;   Rep.,  390.661; 
Prog.,  203,027;  Soc,  39,889;  Proh.,  6,750;  S.  L., 
2,078. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  950,229;  Rep.,  1,152, .5.49;  Soc, 

61,304;  Proh.,  26,047;  S.  L.,  2,488. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  556,654;  Rep.,  696,535;  Soc. 

52.316;  Proh..  15,309;  S.  L.,  1,739. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  426,943;  Rep.,  479,967;  Soc, 
37,167;  Proh.,  3,151;  Soc.  L.,  3,268. 

IOWA. 

1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,   182,441;  Rep.,  184,151;  Prog., 

71,182;  Soc,  14,882;  Proh.,  7,741. 
1914    (Gov.),   Dem.,   183,990;   Rep.,   214,851;  Prog., 

17,329;  Proh.,  7,094;  Soc,  8.977. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  167,251;  Rep.,  205,832;  Prog., 

15,0.58;  Proh.,  6,009;  Soc,  8,462;  Ind.,  24,490. 
1916  (Gov.).  Dem.,  312,100;  Rep..  186,027;  Soc,  8,200; 

Proh.,  2,880;  Prog.,  2.035;  Soc  L.,  326. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  221,699;  Rep.,  280,449;  Soc,  10,976; 

Proh.,  3,371;  Prog.,  1,793. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  161,451;  Rep.,  175,568. 

KANSAS. 

1912    (Pres.),   Dem.,   143,670;   Rep.,   74.844;  Prog., 

120,123;  Soc,  26,807. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  167,541;  Rep.,  167,509;  Soc,  24,804; 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  176.929;  Rep.,  180.823;  Prog., 

116,755;  Soc,  24,502;  Proh.,  9.885. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  161.696;  Rep.,  209.543;  Prog.,  84.060: 

Soc,  20,360;  Proh.,  7,346;  Ind..  47,201. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  314,588;  Rep.,  277,658;  Soc,  24,685: 

Proh..  12,882. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  192,037;  Rep.,  354,519. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  132,444;  Rep.,  286,424. 
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in  Past  Elections. 
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KENTUCKY. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  217,171;  Rep.,  205,277;  Pop., 
2,511;  Proh.,  6,609;  Soc,  3,602;  Soc.  L.,  2,596 

1907  (Gov.),  I>em..  196,428;  Rep.,  214,481;  Proh., 
3,652. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  244,092;  Rep.,  235,711;  S.  L.,  404; 
Soc,  4,060;  Proh.,  5,887;  Pop.,  324;  Ind.,  200. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  226,771;  Rep.,  195,436;  ProhM 
3,673;  Soc,  8,718;  S.  L.,  800;  Peo.,  218. 

1912  (Pres.).  Dem.,  219,584;  Rep.,  115,512;  Prog., 
102,766;  Soc.,  11,647;  Proh.,  3,233;  S.  L.,  956. 

1914  (U.  S.  S«i.).  Dem.,  176,605;  Rep.,  144,758; 

Soc,  4,890;  Prog.,  14,108. 
19)5  (Gov.),  Dem.,  219,991;  Rep.,  219,520;  Prog. 

1,371;  Soc,  3,317;  Proh.,  4,201. 
1916  (Pres.).  Dem.,  269,990;  Rep.,  241,854;  Proh. 

3,036;  Soc,  4,734;  Prog.,  122;  S.  L.,  333. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  184,385;  Rep.,  178,797. 


LOUISIANA. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem..  63,568;  Rep.,  8,958;  Soc,  2,538; 
Ind.,  82. 

1912  (Pres.).  Dem.,  60,966;  Rep.,  3,834;  Prog..  9,323; 
Soc,  5,249. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  79,875;  Rep.,  6,466;  Prog.,  6,349; 
Soc,  292. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  80,807;  Rep.,  48,068. 


MAINE. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  27,630;  Rep.,  61,347;  Soc.  D.,  2.103; 

Proh..  1,510;  Pop.,  338. 
1906  (Gov.).  Dem.,  61,477;  Rep.,  69.315;  Soc  D.,  1,553; 

Proh.,  1,139. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  35,403;  Rep.,  66.987;  Soc.  D.,  1,758; 

Proh.,  1,487;  Ind..  652. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  66,075;  Rep.,  73,728;  Soc  D.,  1,4.30; 

Proh.,  1,425. 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  73,425;  Rep.,  64.672;  Soc.  1,582; 
Proh.,  1.352. 

1912  (Pres.).  Dem.  51,113;  Rep.,  26,545;  Pros.,  48,493; 

Soc,  2,541;  Proh..  945. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem.,  67,718;  Rep.,  71,043;  Soc  .  2,110; 

Proh,,  1,204. 

1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  62,039;  Reo.,  58,862;  Prog.  18,225; 

Soc,  1,872;  Proh..  594. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  64,118;  Rep.,  69.506;  Soc.  2,186; 

Proh.,  595. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  69,478;  Rep.,  79,572:  Soc, 

1,490;  Proh.,  279. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,719;  Rep.,  81.317;  Soc.  1,558; 

Proh.,  249. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  58,918;  Rep.,  04,069. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  54,289;  Rep.,  67,431. 


MARYLAND. 

1893  (Comp.),  Dem.,  98,806;  Rep.,  79.954:  Proh.,  7,586. 

1895  (Gov.).  Dem.,  106,169;  Rep.,  124,936;  Pop.,  989; 
Proh.,  7,719. 

1896  (Pres.).  Dem.,  104,735;  Rep..  136,959;  Gt>ld  D., 
2,507;  Proh..  5.918;  Nat.,  136;  Soc.  L.,  587. 

1897  (Comp.),  Dem.,  114,064;  Rep.,  121,173,  Proh., 
6,096. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  128,409;  Rep.,  116,286;  Proh..  5,275. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  122,271;  Rep.,  136,212;  Soc  D.,  908; 
Proh.,  4,582;  Soc  L.,  391;  U.  R.,  147. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  108,548;  Rep.,  95,923;  Soc  D.,  1,302; 
Proh.,  2,913. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  109,446;  Rep.,  109,497;  Soc  D.. 
2:247;  Proh.,  3,034. 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem.,  102.051;  Rep.,  94,300;  Proh.,  3,776. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  116,908;  Rep.,  113,803;  Soc.  2.323; 
Proh.,  3,302;  Ind.,  485. 

1909  Comp.),  Dem.,  102,562;  Rep.,  92,823. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  103,395;  Rep.,  106,.392. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  112,674;  Rep.,  54.956;  Prog..  57,786; 
Soc,  3,996;  Proh.,  2,244;  Soc.  L.,  322. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  110,204;  Rep.,  94.864;  Prog., 
3,697;  Soc,  3.255;  Proh.,  3,144;  Lab..  969. 

1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  119,317;  Rep.,  116,136;  Proh.,  2,244; 
Soc,  2,082;  Lab.,  852. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  138,359;  Rep.,  117,347;  Proh.,  2,903; 
Soc,  2,674;  Soc  L.,  756. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  109,740;  Rep.,  113,662;  Proh., 
3.325;  Soc,  2,590;  Lab.,  1,143. 

1917  (Comp.),  Dem.,  85,368;  Rep.,  84,449;  Proh.,  2,621. 
1919  (Gov.),  Dem.,  112,240;  Rep..  112.075. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  156,977;  Rep.,  238,866; 

Soc.  L.,  2,599;  Proh.,  6,202;  Soc  D.,  9,601. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  165,746;  Rep.,  257,822; 

Soc,  13,604;  Proh.,  4,279;  Soc-,  2,359;  Pop.,  1,294. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  155,543;  Rep.,  265,966; 

Soc,  10,781;  Proh.,  4,374;  Soc.  L.,  952;  Ind.,  19,175. 
1912    (Pres.),   Dem.,    173,408;   Rep.,   155,948;  Prog., 

142,228;  Soc,  12  616;  Proh.,  2,754;  Soc  L.,  1,102. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  247,885;  Rep.,  268,784;  Soc,  11,058; 

Proh.,  2,993;  Soc.  L.,  1,097. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  234.238;  Rep.,  267,177;  Soc. 

15,538. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  228,883:  Rep.,  276,123;  Soc,  10,582; 
Proh..  5,938;  Soc.  L.,  3,893. 

1917  (Gov.),  Dem.,  135,666;"  Rep..  226.145;  Soc,  16,496; 
Proh.,  4,140. 

1915  (Gov.).  Dem.,  197,828;  Rep.,  214,863;  Soc,  7,757; 
Soc  L.,  1,913. 

MICHIGAN. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  211,685;  Rep.,  316,269; 

Soc.  D.  2  826;  Proh.,  11,859;  Pop.,  833;  Soc.  L.,  903. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  174,077;  Rep.,  211,261; 

Soc.  D.,  4,271;  Proh.,  11,326;  Soc.  L.,  1,264. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop..  135.392;  Rep.,  364,957; 

Soc,  9.042:  Proh.,  13,441;  Soc  L.,  1,036;  Pop.,  1,159. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  175,771;  Rep.,  335,580; 

Soc,  11,586;  Proh.,  16.974;  Soc  L.,  1.096;  Ind.,  760; 

Unattached,  63. 
1910  (Gov.).  Dem.,  159,670;  Rep.,  202,863;  Proh.,  9,989. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  19^,017;  Rep.,  169,963;  Prog.,  155,372; 

Soc,  21,398;  Proh.,  7,811. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  150,721;  Rep.,  152.244;  Prog.,  214,584; 

Soc,  23,211;  Proh.,  8,934;  Soc  L..  1,252. 
1914    (Gov.),   Dem.,   212,063;   Rep.,    176,254;  Prog., 

36,747;  Soc,  11,056;  Proh.,  3,830;  Soc.  L.,  497. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  286,775;  Rep.,  339,097;  Soc.  16,120; 
Proh.,  8,139;  Soc.  L..  842. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  264,441;  Rep.,  263,724;  Soc,  15,040; 
Proh.,  7,255;  Soc  L.,  963. 

1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  158,142;  Rep.,  266,738;  Soc,  7,068; 
Proh.,  1,637;  Soc.  L  ,  790. 

1918  (U.  S  Sen.),  Dem.,  212,487;  Rep.,  220,054;  Soc, 
4,763;  Proh.^  1,133. 

MINNESOTA. 

1906  (Gov.).  Fus.,  168,715;  Rep.,  92,082;  Proh.,  7,709; 
Soc,  5,006. 

1908  (Gov.).  Dem.,  173,845;  Rep.,  153,667;  Proh..  7,024; 

Soc,  6,516;  Ind.,  593. 
1908  (Pres.).  Fus..  109,594;  Rep..  195,876;  Proh.,  8,658; 

Soc,  10,021;  S.  L.,  843;  Pop.,  1,309;  Ind.,  420. 

1910  (Gov.),  Fus.,  103,779;  Rep..  164,135;  Proh.,  8,960; 
Soc„  6.510;  S.  L.,  6,510;  Pub.  Own.,  11,173. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,659;  Rep..  129.688;  Prog.,  33,455; 

Pro.,  29,876;  Pub.  Own.,  25,769. 
1912  (Prei.),  Derh.,  106,426:  Rep.,  64.334;  Prog.,  125,- 

856;  Soc,  27,505;  Pro.,  7,886;  S.  L..  2.212, 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  156.304;  Rep.,  143,730;  Prog.,  3,553; 

Soc.  17,225;  Indus.  L.,  3.861. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  117.541;  Rep.,  185,159;  Proh.. 

78.425. 

1916  (Pres.).  Dem.,  179,1.52;  Rep..  179..544;  Prog.,  290; 

Pro.,  7.793;  Soc,  20,117;  S.  L.,  468. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem..  93,112;  Rep.,  245,841;  Soc,  26,306; 

Pro.,  19,884;  Indus.  L.,  5.476. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  76,793;  Rep.,  166,515;  Nat.,  6,648; 

Far.  Lab.,  111,948;  Soc,  7,794. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Rep.,  206,-5.55;  Nat.,  137,274. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  51,706;  Rep.,  5.753:  Pop.,  1,644. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,191;  no  opposition. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  53,376;  Rep.,  3,189;  Pop.,  1,425; 
Soc.  393. 

1908   (Pres.),  Dem.,  60,876;  Rep.,  4,505:  Soc,  978; 
Pop.,  1,165. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  40,200;  Soc,  3,822. 

1911  (Lt.  Gov.),  Dem.,  32,237;  Soc,  8,922. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  57.164;  Rep.,  1,511;  Prog.,  3,627; 
Soc,  2,017. 

*1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  50,-541;  Soc,  4,406. 

*1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,422;  Rep.,  4,2-53;   Soc,  1,484: 

Prog.,  520. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  74,290. 

1919  (Gov.),  Dem.,  no  opposition. 
♦  No  returns  received  from  Bolivar  County. 
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MISSOURI. 

1900    (Gov.),   Dem.,   350,045;   Rep.,   317,905;  Pop., 

4.356;  Proh..  5,195. 
1900    (Pres.),   Dem.,   351,922;   Rep.,   314,092;  Pop., 

4,244:  Proh.,  5,965;  Soc.  D.,  6,128;  Soc.  L.,  1,294. 
1902   (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  273,081;  Rep.,  228,397;  Soc, 

5,335;  Proh.,  4,995;  Pub.,  3,358;  S.  L.,  969;  Allied,  1.841. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  296,312;  Rep.,  321,449;  Soc,  13,009; 

Proh.,  7,191;  Soc.  L.,  1,674;  Pop.,  4.226. 
1906  (Sec.  St.).  Dem.,  292,421;  Rep.,  283,417. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  340,053;  Rep.,  355,932;  Soc,  14,505; 

Proh.,  4,169;  Pop.,  1,058. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  346,574;  Rep.,  347,203;  Proh.,  4,198; 

Soc,  15,391;  S.  L.,  867;  Ind.,  397. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  330.716;   Rep.,   207.821;  Prog.. 

124,371;  Soc,  28,466;  Proh.,  5,380;  S.  L.,  1,778. 
1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,  337,019;  Rep.,  217,817;  Prog., 

109,146;  Soc,  28,145;  Proh.,  5,220;  S.  L.,  1,861. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  311,573;  Rep.,  257,056;  Prog., 

27,614;  Proh.,  3,847;  Soc,  16,853;  S.  L..  1,251. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  398,032;  Rep.,  369,339;  Soc,  14,612; 

Proh.,  3,884;  S.  L.,  902. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  382,355;  Rep.,  380,092;  Soc,  14,555; 

Prog.,  4,041;  Proh.,  4,009;  S.  946. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  396,16^;  Rep.,  371,710;  Soc, 

14,659;  S.  L.,  962. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  267,397;  Rep.,  302,680. 

NEBRASKA. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Poo.,  115,880;  Kep.,  102,304; 
Gold  Dem.,  2,885;  Pro.,  1,193;  Nat.,  797;  Soc.  L., 
183 

1897  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  102,828;  Rep.,  89,009; 
N.  D.,  718;  Pro.,  1,625. 

1900  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  113,018;  Rep.,  113,879; 
'  Soc  Dem.,  674;  Pro.,  4,315;  Pop.,  1,095. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  114,013;  Rep.,  121,835; 
Soc.  Dem.,  823;  Pro.,  3,655;  Pop.,  1,104. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  91,116;  Rep.,  96,471;  Soc,  3,757; 
Pro.,  3,397.ni 

1903  (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  87,864;  Rep.,  96,991;  Soc, 
2  595*  Pro.  4  394. 

1904  (Pres.)',*  Dem*.,  51,876;  Rep.,  138,558;  Soc,  7,412; 
Pop.,  20,518;  Pro.,  6,328. 

1904  (Gov.),  Rep.,  111,711;  Fus..  102,568;  Pro.,  5,488; 
Soc,  5,122. 

1906  (Gov.).  Dem.,  84,885;  Rep.,  97,858;  Soc.  2,999; 
Pro.,  5,106. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  131,099;  Rep.,  126,997;  Soc,  3,524; 
Pro.,  5,179. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  132,960;  Rep.,  121,076;  Soc.  3,069; 
Pro.,  4,464. 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem..  107,522;  Rep.,  122,883;  Soc.  6,268. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  109,008;  Rep.,  54,216;  Soc,  7^,689; 
Pro..  3,383. 

1912  (Gov.).  Dem.,  123,997;  Rep.,  114,075;  Soc.  9,964; 
Pro.,  3,642. 

1914    (Gov.).   Dem.,    120,206;   Rep.,   101,228;  Prog., 

8,655;  Soc,  5,704;  Pro..  2,873. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  158,827;  Rep.,  117,771;  Soc,  7,141; 

Pro.,  2,897. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem..  143,361;  Rep.,  137,701;  Soc.  6,861; 
Pro..  4,215. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  142,282;  Rep.,  131,059;  Soc, 

7,425;  Pro.,  4,429. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  99,690;  Rep.,  120,086. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  97,886;  Rep.,  3,409. 

NEVADA. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  6,376;  Rep.,  3,860. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  6,529;  Rep.,  4,786. 
1904  (Pres.),   Dem.,   3,982;   Rep.,  6,867;  Pop.,  344; 
Soc.  925. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  8,686;  Rep.,  5,338;  Soc,  815  (un- 
official. ) 

1908  (Pres.).  Dem..  11,212;  Rep..  10,775;  Soc.  2,203; 

Ind.,  436;  S.  L.,  271. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  8,798;  Rep.,  10,435;  Soc,  1.393. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  7,986;  Rep.,  3,196;    Prog.  5.620; 

Soc,  3,313. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  8,078;  Rep..  8,038;  Soc, 
5,451. 

1914  (Gov.).  Dem.,  9,623;  Rep.,  8,530;  Soc,  3,391. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  17,778;  Rep.,  12.131;  Soc.  3,069; 
Pro.,  340. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  12,868;  Rep.,  10,450;  Soc, 

9  572 

1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  12,875;  Rep.,  11,845. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  12,197;  Rep.,  8.053;  Ind.  (Anne 
Martih),  4,603;  Soc,  710. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
1898  (Gov.).  Dem.,  35.653;  Rep.,  44,730;  Pop.,  104. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  34,956;  Rep.,  ^53,891 ;  S.  D.,  752: 

Pop.,  375:  Pro..  1.182. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  35,489;  Rep.,  54,803;  S.  D.,  790: 

Pro.,  1,270. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  33,844;  Rep.,  42,115;  S.  D.,  1,057; 

Pro.,  1,621.  - 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  33,994;  Rep.,  54,177;  S.  D.,  1,090; 

Pro.,  749;  Pop.,  81. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem..  35.437;  Rep,  51,171;    Pro.,  857; 

Soc,  943;  Howls.  58. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  37,672;  Rep.,  40,581;  S.  D.,  1,011; 
Pro.,  2,212. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem..  33,655;  Rep.,  53,149;  Soc,  1,299; 

Pro.,  905;  Ind.,  584. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  41,386;  Rep.,  44,630;  Soc.  D., 

1.086;  Pro.,  895;  Ind.,  511. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  37,737;  Rep.,  44,908;  Soc,  1,022; 

Pro.,  449. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  34,203;  Rep.,  32,504;  Prog.,  14,401; 

Pro.,  496:  Soc,  1,674. 
1912  (Pres.),    Dem.,    34.724;    Rep.,    32,927;  Prog.. 

17,794;  Soc.  1,981;  Pro.,  535. 
1944  (Gov.),  Dem.,  33,674;  Rep.,  46,413;  Prog.^  2,572; 

Soc,  1,423. 

1914  (U.  a.  Sen.),  Dem.,  36,382;  Rep.,  42,113;  Prog.. 

1,938;  Soc,  1,089. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  43,781;  Rep.,  43,725;  Soc,  1,318; 

Pro..  303. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  38,853;  Rep.,  45,851;  Soc,  1.199; 

Pro.,  288;  Prog.,  48. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,383:  Rep.,  38,228. 
1918  (U.  S.  Self.),  Dem.,  32,763;  Rep.,  37,783. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  109,939;  Rep.,  101,919;  Pro.,  19,808. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  151,498-  Rep.,  144,344:  Pro.,  7,904, 

1889  (Gov.),  Dem.,  138,245;  Rep.,  123,992:  Pro.,  6,853. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,   171,042;  Rep.,  156,068;  So.  L.. 

1,337;  Pro.,  8,131;  Pop.,  969. 

1895  (Gov.).  Dem.,  136.000;  Rep..  162,900;  Pro.,  6,661; 
Soc  L.,  4,147:  Pop.,  1,901. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  133,075;  Rep.,  221,367;  Gold  D., 
6,373;  Pro.,  5,614:  Soc.  L.,  3,985, 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  158,552;  Rep',  164,051;  Pro.,  6,893; 
Soc  L.,  5.458;  Pop.,  491. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  164,808;  Rep.,  221,707;  Pro.,  7,183; 
Soc  D.,  4,609:  Pop.,  669:  Soc.  L.,  2,074:  Peo.,  669. 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem.,  166,681;  Rep.,  183,814;  Soc.  D., 
3,489:  Soc  L.,  1,918:  Pro.,  5,365. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  179,719;  Rep..  231,363;  Pro..  6,687; 

Soc,  8,858;  Soc  L.,  2,526:  Peo.,  3,825. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  164,566;  Rep.,  265,164;  Soc,  9,587; 

Pro.,  6,845;  Soc.  L.,  2,680;  Pop.,  3,705. 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem.,  186,300;  Rep.,  194,343;  Pro.,  5,255; 
Soc,  6,848;  Soc.  L.,  1,568. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  182,567;  Rep.,  265,326;  Soc,  10,253; 
,  S.  L.,  1,196;  Pro.,  4,930;  Ind.,  2,916. 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  233,682;  Rep..  184,626;  Pro.,  2,818; 
Soc,  10,134:  S.  L.,  2,032. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  178,289;  Rep.,  88,835;  Prog.,  145.410; 
Pro.,  2,878:  Soc,  15,801;  S.  L.,  1,321. 

1913  (Gov.),  ^em.,    173,148;    Rep..    140,298;  Prog., 
41,132;  Soc,  13,977;  Nat.  Prog.,  3,427;  S.  L.,  2.460J  , 
Ind.,  875.  < 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  211,018:  Rep..  268,982;  Soc,  10,405; 

Pro.,  3,182;  Soc.  L.,  855. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  170,019;  Rep.,  244,715:  Soc, 

13,358:  Pro.,  7,178;  S.  L..  1,826. 
1916  (Gov.).  Dem.,  177,696:  Rep..  247,343;  Soc.  12,900; 

Pro.,  5.873;  Soc  L.,  2,334. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  151,454;  Rep.,  175,209:  Soc, 
13,358:  Soc.  Labor,  1,826;  Proh.,  7,478. 

1919  (Gov.),  Dem.,  217,486;  Rep.,  202,976;  Soc,  11,814; 
Ind.  Soc,  3,243;  Proh.,  6,089;  Single  Tax,  1,246. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
1904  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,125;  Rep.,  22,305. 
1906  (Cong.).  Dem.,  22,649;  Rep.,  22,915. 
1908  (Cong.),  Dem.,  27,217;  Rep.,  27,605;  Soc,  1,056. 

1910  (Const.  Conv.),  Dem.,  17,528;  Rep.,  21.577;  Soc, 
1,070. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  31,036;  Rep.,  28,019. 

1912  (Pres.).  Dem.,  20,437;  Rep.,  17,733;  Prog.,  8,347; 
Soc,  2,859. 

1914  (Cong.),  Dem.,  19,805;  Rep.,  23,812;  Prog.,  1,695; 
Soc,  1,101. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem..  33.527;  Rep..  31;152;  Soc.  1.999; 
Pro.,  112. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,732;  Rep.,  31,524;  Soc,  2,124. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  33,982;  Rep.,  30,609;  Soo., 
2,033. 
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'  ^  OHIO. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  474,882;  Rep.,  543.918;  Pro.,  10,203.* 
Soc.  D.,  4,847:  Pop.,  251;  Soc.  L.,  1,688;  U.  R.,  4,284- 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem.,  368,525;  Rep.,  436,092;  Soc,  7,359; 
Pro.,  9,8784  U.  R.,  2,718;  S.  L.,  2,994. 

1902  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  345,706;  Rep.,  436,171;  Soc, 
14.270;  Pro.,  12,336;  S.  L.,  2,983. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  361,748;  Rep.,  475,560;  Soc,  13,495; 
Pro.,  13,502;  S.  L.,  2,071. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  347,674;  Rep.,  600,095;  Soc.  36,260; 
Pro.,  19,339;  Soc.  L.,  2,633;  Pop.,  1,392. 

1905  (Gov.),  Dem.,  4^73,264;  Rep.,  430.617;  Soc,  17,795; 
Pro.,  13,061;  S.  L.,  1,808. 

1906  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  351,676;  Rep.,  408,066;  Soc, 
18.432;  Pro.,  11,970;  S.  L.,  2,211. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  502,721;  Rep.,  572,312;  Soc,  32,795;- 

Pro.,  11,402;  S.  L.,  721;  Pop.,  162;  Ind.,  439. 
1908  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  552,569;  Rep.,  533,197;  Soc,  28,573; 

Pro.,  7,665;  S.  L.,  797;  Ind.,  397.  , 
1910  (Gov.).  Dem.,  477,077;  Rep.,  376,700;  Soc,  60,637; 

Pro.,  7,129;  S.  L.,  2,920. 
1912  (Pres.),   Dem.,   423,152;   Rep.,    277,066;  Prog., 

229,327;  Soc,  89,930;  Pro.,  11,459;  S.  L.,  2,623. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  439,323;  Rep.,  272,500;  Prog.,  217,903; 

Soc,  87,709;  Pro.,  16,607;  S.  L.,  2,689.. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem..  493.367;  Rep.,  524,625;  Prog..  60,971; 

Soc.  51,688. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  423,742;  Rep.,  526,115;  Prog., 

67,509;  Soc.  58.803. 
1916  <Pres.).  Dem..  604,361;  Rep.,  514,858;  Soc,  38,092; 

Pro.,  8,080. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  566,201;  Rep.,  561,002;  Soc,  36.908; 
Pro.,  7,347. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  570,868;  Rep.,  535,346;  Soc, 

38,187;  Pro.,  12,060;  Ind.,  2,965. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  486,403;  Rep.,  470,459.  • 

OKLAHOMA. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  122,406;  Rep.,  110,558;  Soc,  21,729; 

Pop.,  434;  Ind.,  244. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  120,218;  Rep.,  99,527;  Soc,  24,707. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  119.156;  Rep.,  90,786;  Soc,  i2,Z^2; 

Proh.,  2,185. 

1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  100,597;  Rep.,  95,904;  Prog.,  4,189; 

Soc,  52,703;  Ind.,  289. 
1914-  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  119,443;  Rep.,  73,292;  Prog., 

3,966T  Soc,  52,229. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  148,115;  Rep.,  98,299:  Soc,  45,212; 
Proh.,  1,675:  Prog.,  234. 

OREGON. 

1900  (Pres.),  Rep,,  46,526;  Fus.,  33,386;  Proh.,  2,536; 

Soc  D.,  1,494;  Pop.,  275. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  17,521;  Rep.,  60.445;  Soc,  7,619; 

Proh.,  3,806;  Pop..  753. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  38,049:  Rep.,  62,530;  Soc,  7,339; 

Proh.,  2,682;  Ind.,  289. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  47,064;  Rep.,  34,673;  Prog.,  37,600; 

Soc,  13,343;  Proh.,  4,360. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  120,087;  Rep.,  126,183;  Soc,  9,711; 

Proh.,  4,729;  Prog.,  310. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  65,440;  Rep.,  81,067. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  64,303;  Rep.,  82,360;  Soc, 

5.373. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
1900  (Pres.).  Dem..  424.232;  Pop.,  638;  Rep.,  712,665; 

Soc  D.,  4,831;  Pro.,  27,908;  Soc  L.,  2,936. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  436,457;  Rep.,  592,867;  S.  L.,  5,157; 

Cit.,  450;  Soc,  21,910;  Anti-Mach.,  9,549;  Pro.,  23,327; 

Bal.  Ref.,  4,971. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  335,430;  Rep.,  840,949;  S.  L„  2,211; 

Ind.,  2,568;  Soc,  21,863;  Pro.,  33,717. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  301,747;  Rep.,  506,392;  Soc,  15,169; 
Pro.,  24,793;  Comiv.,  6,094;  Line,  145,657;  Ref.,  784; 
U.  L.,  3,675;  Cit.,  4,610. 

1907  (Treas.),  Dem.,  312,737;  Rep.,  499,965;  Pro.,  29,830: 
Soc,  14,346. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  448,785;  Rep.,  745,779;  Soc,  33,913; 
Pro.,  36,694;  Soc.  L.,  1,222;  Ind.,  1,067 

\m  (Gov.),  Dem.,  129,395;  Rep.,  412,658;  Key,,  382,127; 

Pro.,  17.445;  Indus.,  802;  Soc,  53,053. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  345,619;  Rep.,  273,305;  Prog.,  447,- 

426;  Soc,  83,164;  Pro.,  19,533;  Soc  L.,  704. 
1914  (Gov.),   Dem.,   312,553;   Rep.,  534,898;  Wash., 

140,329;   Soc,   40,115;   Pro.,   17,467;    Key.,  37,847; 

Pers.  L.,  17,956;  Bull  M.,  4,431;  R.  Prog.,  6.473; 

Indus.,  533. 

1916  (Pres.).  Dem.,  521,784;  Rep.,  703,734;  Soc,  42,637; 

Pro.,  28,525;  S.  L.,  417. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  450,106;  Rep.,  680,451;  Soc, 

45,385;  Pro.,  30,089. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  307.154;  Rep.,  552,447;  Soc,  18,706; 

Pro.,  27,360. 
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RHODE  ISLAND.  "'i 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,184;  Rep.,  26,043;  Soc,  2,858} 
Proh.,  1,848;  Soc  L..  2,858.  i 

1900  (Pres.).  Dem.,  19,812;  Rep.,  33.784;  Soc,  1,423 J 
Proh.,  1,529. 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem.,  19,038;  Rep.,  25,575;  Proh.,  1,945J 
Soc.  L.,  1,120.  < 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,279;  Rep.,  24,541;  Soc,  1,283| 
Proh.,  1,689. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,578;  Rep.,  29,2'75;  Soc  L.,  9431 
Proh.,  930.  .i 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,965;  Rep.,  33,821. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  24,839;  Rep.,  41,605;  Proii.,  768; 
Soc,  956;  Soc  L.,  488. 

1905  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,816;  Rep.,  31,311;  Soc,  1,367? 
Proh.,  882;  Soc,  364.  i 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  33,195;  Rep.,  31,877;  Soc,  395 J 
Proh.,  714;  Soc  L.,  320.  \ 

mi  (Gov.),  Dfem.,  33,300;  Rep.,  31.005;  Proh.,  831} 
Soc,  681;  Soc  L.,  289. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  24,706;  Rep.,  43,942;  Soc,  1,365; 
Proh.,  1,016;  Soc.  L.,  207;  Ind.,  814. 

1909  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,209;  Rep.,  37,043;  Proh.,  1,358; 
Soc,  857;  Soc.  L.,  234. 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,990;  Rep.,  33.540. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,575;  Rep.,  37,969;  Soc,  1,392; 
Proh.,  912;  Soc  L.,  307. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  30,312;  Rep.,  27,703;  Prog.,  16,878; 
Soc.  2,049;  Proh.,  616;  Soc.  L.,  236. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,725;  Rep.,  M,133;  Prog.,  8,457; 

Soc,  1,913;  Proh.,  687;  Soc  L..  257. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32.182;  Rep.,  41,996;  Prog.,  1,286; 

Soc,  1,691;  Proh..  622;  Soc.  L.,  276. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  40,394;  Rep.,  44,858;  Soc,  1,914; 

Proh.,  470;  Soc  L.,  180. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,158;  Rep.,  49,524;  Soc,  2,167; 

Proh.,  518;  Soc  L.,  201. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  47,043;  Rep.,  39.211;  Soc, 

1,996;  Proh.,  454;  Soc.  L.,  168. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  37,573;  Rep..  42.055;  Soc,  1,628. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,031;  Rep..  42,682;  Soc,  1,648. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  47.236;  Rep.,  3,579. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  31,817;  no  opposition. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  52,563;  Rep.,  2,554;  Soc,  22;  Pop.,  1, 
1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,251;  Rep.,  32. 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem.,  62,288;  Rep.,  3,963;  Soc,  101; 
Ind.,  45. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  61,060;  no  opposition. 

1910  (Gov.>T  Dem.,  30,832:  Soc,  70. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  48,355;  Rep.,  536;  Prog.,  1,293; 

Soc,  164. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  44,122;  Soc.  208. 
1914  (Gov.).  Dem.,  34,606:  Soc.  U. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  32,950:  Soc,  89. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  61,837;  Rep.,  1,558;  Prog.,  164; 

Soc,  135:  Prog.  Rep.,  258. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  60,393;  Ind.,  1,078;  Soc,  162; 

Prog.,  34. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,267. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  21,969;  Rep..  72.083;  Pro.,  2,965; 

Soc,  3,138;  Pop.,  1,840. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  24,772;  Rep.,  68,561;  Soc,  3,028; 

Pop.,  1,114;  Pro.,  2,961. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  19,923;  Rep.,  48,709;  Pro.,  3,398; 

Soc,  2,542. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  40,223;  Rep.,  67.352;  Soc,  2,846; 

Pro.,  4,039;  Soc.  L.,  321;  Ind..  88. 

1908  (Gov.).  Dem..  44,837;  Rep.,  62,945;  Pro.,  3,536; 

Soc,  2,542. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,937;  Rep.,  59,826. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  48,942;  Prog.,  58,811;  Soc,  4,662; 

Pro.,  3,910. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  53,850;  Prog.,  57,160;  Soc,  3,479; 
Pro.,  3,339. 

1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  34,540;  Rep.,  49,138;  Pro.,  2,072; 

Soc,  2,684;  Ind.,  9,725. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  48,076;  Rep.,  44,244;  Pro, 

2,406;  Soc,  2,674;  Ind.  2,104. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  59,942;  Rep.,  64,217;  Soc,  3,760; 

Pro.,  1,774. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  50,545;  Rep.,  72,789;  Soc,  3,556; 
Pro.,  1,630. 

1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,398;  N.  P.,  25,269;  Rep.,  48,983; 

Soc,  714:  Ind.,  1.351. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  36,310;  Rep.,  51,198;  Ind.,  5,560. 
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TEXAS. 

1900  (Pres.),  Bern..  267,337;  Rep.,  121,173;  Pop..  20,976; 

Proh..  2,644;  Soc.  Dem.,  1,846;  Soc.  L.,  162. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  269,676;  Rep.,  65,906;  Pop.,  12,387; 

Proh.,  8,768. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  167,200;  Rep.,  51,242;  Pop.,  8,062; 

Proh.,  4,292;  See,  2,791;  Soc.  L.,  421.  _ 
1906  (Gov.).  Dem.,  243,942;  Rep.,  42,169;  Proh.,  6,910'; 

Soc,  7,198;  S.  L.,  4,919  (unofficial). 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  216,737;  Rep.l  65,602;  Soc,  7,870; 

Proh.,  1,634;  S.  L.,  176;  Pop.,  994;  Ind.,  115. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem..  173,993;  Rep.,  26,107;  Proh.,  6,179; 

Soc,  11,638;  S.  L.,  347. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  221,589;  Rep.,  28,853;  Prog.,  26,755; 

Soc,  25.743;  Proh.,  1,130;  Soc.  L.,  442. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  233,811;  Rep..  22.612;  Prog.,  16,333; 

Soc,  25.270;  Proh.,  2,413;  S.  L..  414. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  229,167;  Rep.,  21.291;  Soc,  16.785; 

Prog.,  3.964. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  286,514;  Rep.,  64,999;  Soc,  18,969; 
Proh.,  1.985. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  301,757;  Rep..  48,717;  Soc. 

18.954:  Proh.,  1,757. 
1916  (Gov.).  Dem,.,  284,767;  Rep.,  49.631;  Soc.  18,870; 

Proh.,  3,726.  ^ 
1918  (Gov.).  Hobby,  Dem.,  148,982;  Boynton,  Rep., 

26,713;  Simpson.  Soc,  1,660. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Sheppard,  Dem.,  248.742;  Flanagan, 
Rep.,  36.164;  Smith,  Soc.  12,362. 

1919  (Woman  Suff.  Amend.),  for.  141.773;  against, 
166.983.  . 

1919  (Proh.  Amend.),  for,  159.723;  against,  140.099. 

UTAH. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  64,517;  Rep.,  13,484; 
Gold  D.,  21. 

1898  (Cong.),  Dem.,  35,296;  Rep.,  29,361;  Pop.,  2,878. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  45,006;  Rep..  47.139;  Proh.,  209; 

Soc,  720,  Soc  L..  106. 
1902  (Cong),  Dem.,  38.196;  Rep.,  43,710;  Soc,  2,936. 
1902  (Jus.  Sup.  Ct.),  Young  Dem.,  38,433;  Rep.,  43,214; 

Soc.  3,069. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  33,413;  Rep.,  62,446;  Soc,  5,767. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  49,447;  Rep..  47,600. 
1906  (Cong.).  Dem.,  27,021;  Rep.,  42.566;  Soc,  3,010; 
Amer.,  11,411. 

1908  (Cong.),  Dem.,  35,981;  Rep.,  57,432;  Soc.  4,372; 
Amer.,  13,488. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  42.601;  Rep.,  61,015;  Soc,  4,895; 
Ind.,  87. 

1910  (Cong.),  Dem.,  32,730;  Rep..  50.604;  Soc.  4.857; 
Amer.,  14,042. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  36,579;  Rep.,  42,100;  Prog.,  24,174; 

Soc  9  023'  S  L  509 
1912  (Go'vO.'  Dem*.,  36*,076;  Rep..  42,552;  Prog.,  23.591; 

Soc    8  797*  S  L  479 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen".),  Rep.',  56,281;  Fus..  53,128;  Soc,  5,257. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  84,145;  Rep.    51,137;  Soc,  4,460; 

Pro.,  149;  S.  L.,  141. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  78,308;  Rep.,  59,522;  Soc,  4,391; 

Prog.,  204. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  80.895;  Rep.,  56,862;  Soc, 
4,497;  Prog..  162. 


VIRGINIA. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  154,709;  Rep.,  135,368;  Gold  D., 
2.129;  Pro..  2..350;  Soc  L.,  108. 

1897  (Gov.).  Dem.,  109.655;  Rep..  56,840:  Pro.,  2,743; 
Soc  L..  528;  Ind.,  414. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  146,080; -Rep.,  115,865;  Pro.,  2,150. 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem.,  116,682;  Rep.,  81,366;  Pro.,  1,896; 
Soc,  280  and  285. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,648;  Rep.,  47,880;  Pro.,  1,383; 
Soc,  218;  Soc  L.,  56;  Pop.  ,  359. 

1905  (Gov.),  Dem.,  83.544;  Rep..  45,795:  vSoc,  453. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  82,946;    Rep.,  52.573:  Soc,  255; 
Pro..  1,111;  Soc  L..  256;  Pop..  225;  Ind.,  51. 

1909  (Gov.),  Dem.,  68,750:  Rep.,  36,249:  Soc  L.,  1.377. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem..  90.3.32;  Rep..  23,288;  Prog.,  21,777; 

Soc,  820;  Pro.,  709:  Soc  L.,  50. 
19i:?  (Gov.),  Dem..  66,518;  Soc.  3.789:  Soc  L.,  2,110. 
J916  (Pres.),  Uem.,  102,824;  Rep.,  49,.358;  Soc,  1,062; 

Pro.,  683;  Soc  L.,  67. 
J916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  66.519:  Soc,  3,789. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  133,056. 

1917  (Gov.),  Dem.,  64,226;  Rep.,  24.957:  Soc.  629. 

1918  (U.  S,  Sen.),  Dem.,  40,403;  no  opposition. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  118,909;  Rep.,  130.807;  Soc.  3,308; 
Pro.,  4,967. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  113,197;  Rep.,  56,754;  Prog.,  79,112; 

Soc,  15,248;  Pro.,  4,517. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  119,173;  Rep.,  127,942;  Soc,  14,900: 

Pro.,  5,816. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  110,403;  Repi,  143.124;  Soc,  6,150. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  143,324;  Rep.,  140,569. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  138,585;  Rep.,  144,243;  Soc, 
4,881. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  97.715;  Rep..  115.216;  Soc, 
2.288. 

WISCONSIN. 

1872  (Pres.).  Dem.,  86.477;  Rei>!,  104,988;  Dem.  (O'C). 
834. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  123,919;  Rep.,  130,069;  Gr.,  1,509; 
Proh..  27.  • 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  75,030;  Rep.,  100,535;  Gr.,  12,996. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  114,634;  Rep.,  144,397:  Gr.,  7,980; 
Proh.,  69. 

1881-  (Gov.),  Dem.,  69,797;  Rep.,  81,754;  Gr.,  7,002; 
Proh..  13.225. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  146,459;  Rep.,  161,157;  Gr..  4,598; 
Proh..  7,656. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem..  114.529;  Rep..  133,274;  Gr.,  21,467; 
Proh.,  17,089. 

1888    (Pres.),  Dem.,  155,232;  Rep.,   176.553;  U.  L.. 

8,552;  Proh..  14,277. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem..  160,388;  Rep.,  132,068;  U.  L.,  5,447; 

Proh.,  11,246. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  177,335;  Rep.,  170.791;  Pop.,  9,909; 
Proh..  13.132. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  142,250;  Rep.,  196,150;  Pop.,  25,604; 
Proh..  11,240. 

1895  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  116,024;  Rep.,  106,935;  Proh.. 
9,089. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  165,523;  Rep.,  268,135;  Gold  p.. 
4,584:  Proh.,  7.509;  Nat.,  346. 

1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  135,353;  Rep.,  173,137;  Pop.,  8,577; 
Proh..  8,078. 

1900    (Gov.).   Dem.,   160,764;   Reo.,   264,420;  Proh., 

9,707;  Soc.  D.,  6,590;  Soc  L..  7.095. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  159,285;  Rep.,  265,866;  Soc.  L.,  524; 

Proh.,  10,124;  Soc  D.,  7,095. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  145,818;  Rep.,  193,417;  Soc  D., 

15,970;  Proh..  9.647;  Soc  L.,  791. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  175,263;  Rep..  226.995;  Soc,  29,116; 

U.  Rep.,  11,926. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  124,107;  Rep..  280.164;  Soc,  28,220; 

Proh.,  9,770;  Soc  L.,  223;  Pop.,  530. 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  103,311;  Rep.,  183,558;  Soc.  L., 

24,437;  Proh..  8.211;  Soc  D..  24,437;  Soc  D.,  455. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem..  65,977;  Rep.,  242.935;  Soc.  28,583: 

Proh.,  11,760;  Soc.  L.,  293. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  166,632;  Rep.,  247,747;  Soc.  28.170: 

Proh.,  11,564;  Soc  L.,  314.  ^ 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  110,442;  Rep.,  161,619;  Proh.,  7,450; 

Soc,  39,547;  Soc.  L.,  430. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  164,409;  Rep.,  130,87;  Prog.,  58.861; 

Proh..  8,467;  Soc.  L..  698. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem..  167.316;  Rep.,  179.360;  Soc,  34.368; 

Proh.,  2,757;  Soc  L.,  433. 
1914    (Gov.).   Dem..   119.937;   Rep.,   141.181;  Prog., 

32,738;  Proh.,  6,279;  Soc  D.,  26,797;  Soc  L.,  358. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  134.925;  Rep.,  133.966;  Soc.  D., 

29.744;  Prog.,  9,276. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  193,042;  Rep.,  221,323;  Soc,  27,846; 

Proh.,  7,166. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  164,555;  Rep.,  229,889;  Soc,  30,649: 
Proh.,  9,193. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  135.144;  Rep.,  251.303;  Soc, 

28.908;  Proh..  8.528. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  112,576;  Rep.,  155,799. 


WYOMING. 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  21,086;  Rep..  15,235;  Soc,  1,605. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  15.310;  Rep.,  14.560;  Prog.,  9,232; 

Soc,  2,760:  Proh.,  434. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  22,387;  Rep.,  19,174;  Soc,  1,816. 
1914  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,246;  Rep,,  21,362;  Prog.,  1,308; 

Soc,  1.193. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  28.316;  Rep.,  21.700;  Soc,  1,453; 
Proh.,  373. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  26,324;  Rep.,  23,258;  SoCt 

1,334:  Proh.,  231.  v 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  fB,640;  Rep.,  23,723. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem..  17,528;  Rep.,  23.975. 


Congressional  (House) 
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CONCRESSIONAL  (HOUSE) 

ALABAMA. 

1.  McDuffie.  Dem.,  12,978;  Hutchinson,  Soc,  165. 

2.  Tyson,  18,469;  Green,  Soc,  66. 

3.  SteagaU,  Dem.,  12,759;  Smith,  Rep.,  2,582. 

4.  Blackman,  Dem.,  12,286;  Longshore,  Rep.,  8,305. 

5.  Bowling,  Dem.,  13,290;  Russell,  Rep.,  4,793. 

6.  Oliver,  Dem.,  8,721. 

7.  Rainey,  Dem.,  23,709;  Kennemer,  Rep.,  22,670. 

8.  Almon,  Dem.,  17,640;  Hotchkiss,  Rep.,  5,306; 
Gentry,  Soc,  143. 

9.  Huddleston,  Dem.,  26,776:  Birch,  Rep.,  4,452. 
10.  Bankhead,  Dem.,  15,465;  Chenault,  Rep.,  13,737. 

ARIZONA. 

At  large — Hayden,  Dem.,  35,937;  Dunseath,  Rep., 
25.841. 

ARKANSAS. 

1.  Driver,  Dem.,  19,843;  Mays,  Rep.,  7,110. 

2.  Oldfield,  Dem.,  16,080;  Rowden,  Rep.,  8,137. 

3.  Tillman,  Dem.,  14,341;  Worthington,  Rep., 
12  587 

4.  Wingo,  Dem.,  19,722;  Dunblazer,  Rep.,  11,031. 

5.  Jacoway,  Dem.,  21,165;  McConnell,  Rep.,  8,043. 

6.  Taylor,  Dem.,  18,028;  Day,  Rep.,  7,956. 

7.  Parks,  Dem.,  18,303;  Russell,  Rep.,  7,064. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Lea,  Dem.,  Rep.,  34,427;  Bodwell,  Ind..  18,569; 
Gifford,  Soc,  2,773. 

2.  Raker,  Dem.,  Rep.,  Soc,  26,172. 

3.  Struckenbruck,  Dem.,  14,964;  Curry,  Rep., 
54,984;  Beck,  Soc,  3,631. 

4.  Kahn,  Dem.,  Rep..  50,841;  Harlan,  Soc,  9,289. 

5.  Nolan,  Dem.,  Rep.,  50,274;  Conway,  Soc,  10,952. 

6.  Elston,  Rep.,  75,610;  Shiply,  Soc,  15,151. 

7.  Barbour,  Rep.,  Dem.,  57,647;  McKee,  Soc,  8,449. 

8.  Hersman,  Dem.,  Soc,  26,311;  Free,  Rep.,  46,823. 

9.  Randall,  Dem.,  Proh.,  36,675;  Van  de  Water, 
Rep.,  62,952;  Garbutt,  Soc,  5,819. 

10.  Osborne,  Rep.,  Dem.,  Proh.,  97,469;  Sinclair, 

Soc;,  20,439. 
U.  Dickson,  Dem.,  22,144;  Swing,  Rep.,  59,425. 
COLORADO. 

1.  Hilliard,  Dem.,  22,557;  Vaile,  Rep.,  45,426. 

2.  Browne,  Dem.,  29,158;  Timberlake,  Rep.,  57,512. 

3.  Burrie,  Dem..  31,896;  Hardy,  Rep.,  43,376. 

4.  Taylor,  Dem.,  25,994;  Vincent,  Rep.,  20.991. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1.  Dutton.  Dem.,  30,757;  Fenn,  Rep.,  53,461;  Van- 
derburgh, Soc,  2,496;  Beardsley,  Proh.,  604 
Stewart,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,070. 

2.  Murray,  Dem.,  20,868;  Freeman,  Rep.,  39,432 
Moles,  Soc,  195;  Parkhurst,  Proh.,  54;  Frink, 
Soc  Lab.,  60. 

3.  Alcorn,  Dem.,  22,651;  Tilson,  Rep.,  45,406 
Goetens,  Soc,  3,171. 

4.  Piatt,  Dem.,  25,087;  Merritt,  Rep.,  54,715 
McLevy,  Soc,  2,224. 

5.  Calne,  .Dem.,  22,860;  Glynn,  Rep,,  34,621 
Sanderson,  Soc,  1,436. 

DELAV/ARE. 
At  large — Clements,  Dem.,  40,209;  Lay  ton.  Rep., 
52,145. 

FLORIDA. 

1.  Drane,  Dem.,  26,385;  Rep.,  6,337;  Soc,  1,074. 

2.  Clark,  Dem.,  15,143;  Rep.,  2,383;  Soc,  312. 

3.  Smlthwick,  17,299;  Rep.,  2,7-53. 

4.  Sears,  Dem.,  38,355;  Rep.,  11,159;  Soc,  2,019. 

GEORGIA. 

1.  Overstreet,  Dem.,  10,156;  Fuller,  Rep.,  2,161. 

2.  Park.  Dem.,  2,217. 

3.  Crisp,  Dem.,  7,001;  Locket,  Rep.,  563. 

4.  Wright,  Dem.,  10,040. 

5.  Upshaw,  Dem.,  10,649;  Martin,  Rep.,  4,544. 

6.  Wise,  Dem.,  9,325;  Wheeton,  Rep.,  221. 

7.  Lee,  Dem.,  18,385;  Weaver,  Rep.,  72. 

8.  Brand,  Dem.,  11,708. 

9.  Bell,  Dem.,  13,265;  Barnwell,  Rep.,  8,033. 

10.  Vinson,  Dem.,  8,685. 

11.  Langford,  Rep.,  9,012. 

12.  Larsen,  Rep.,  8,461. 

IDAHO. 

1.  Irion,  Dem.,  15,218;  French,  Rep.,  34,655. 

2.  Whitaker,  Dem.,  29,523;  Smith,  Rep.,  48,299. 

ILLINOIS. 

1.  Gorman,  Dem.,  12,398;  Madden,  Rep.,  41,907; 
^  Davis,  Soc,  899. 
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2.  Leddy,  Dem..  29,754;  Mann,  92,217;  Berlyn, 
Soc.  4  549. 

3.  Crane,  Dem.,  30,631;  Sproull,  Rep..  73,547; 
Foster,  Soc,  4,045;  Stone,  Ind.,  924. 

4.  Raihey,  Dem.,  23,230;  Rep..  21,546;  Soc,  2,753. 
6.  Sabath,  Dem.,  14,374;  Rep.,  14,076;  Soc,  3,290. 

6.  McAndrews,    Dem.,    40,576;    Gorman,  Rep., 
88,975;  Kruse,  Soc,  9,937. 

7.  Cullerton,   Dem.,   34,202;    Michaelson,  Rep., 
110,758:  Holland,  Soc,  12.097;  Buck,  Ind.,  1,103. 

8.  Kunz,  Dem.,  15,432;  Parillo,  Rep.,  14,627;  Stock- 
bridge,  Soc,  1,334. 

9.  McGarry,  Dem.,  13,257;  Britten,  Rep.,  40,548; 
Anderson,  Soc,  2,158. 

10.  Haderlin,  Dem.,  30,924;  Chindblom,  Rep.. 
101,361;  Lorch,  Soc,  4,005. 

11.  Nemanich,  Dem.,  14,885;  Copley,  Rep.,  68,691; 
Raymond,  Soc,  1,825. 

12.  Fuller,  Rep.,  67,391;  Johnson,  Soc,  2.942. 

13.  Dickson,  Dem.,  10,821;  McKenzie,  Rep.,  48,453; 
Wright,  Soc,  895. 

14.  Olson,  Dem.,  21,822;  Graham,  Rep.,  49,329; 
Hartline,  Soc,  2,378. 

15.  Gilroy,  Dem.,  20,771;  King,  Rep.,  49,852;  Nass, 
Soc,  1,658. 

16.  Houston,  Dem.,  21,438;  Ireland,  Rep.,  47,936; 
Vollmer,  Soc,  16,665;  French,  Soc.  Lab.,  137. 

17.  Gillespie,  Dem..  17,912;  Funk,  Rep.,  42,790. 

18.  Smith,  Dem.,  27,295;  Cannon,  Rep.,  53,772; 
Balloh,  Soc,  678;  Christensen,  Farm.-Lab.,  2,147. 

19.  Poorman,  Dem.,  35,210;  Moore,  Rep.,  63,124; 
Heffner.  Soc..,  773. 

20.  Rainey,  Dem.,  29,466;  Shaw,  Rep.,  33,375. 

21.  Major,  Dem.,  29,054;  V>''heeler,  Rep.,  43,223; 
Wenschoff,  Soc,  1,921;  Farm.-Lab.,  8,970. 

22.  McCasland,  Dem.,  26,866:  Rodenberg.  Rep., 
49,802;  Soc,  2,334;  Farm.-Lab.,  11,929. 

23.  Gravenhorst,  Dem.,  34,740;  Brooks,  Rep.,  44,950; 
Cawley,  Soc,  821;  Brooks,  Farm.-Lab.,  2,110. 

24.  Cox,  Dem.,  22,019;  Williams,  Rep.,  38,472; 
Bobinet,  Farm.-Lab.,  2,676. 

25.  Clayton,  Defti.,  28,444;  Denison,  Rep.,  49,145; 
Weldy,  Soc,  1,198;  Reed,  Farm.-Lab.,  5,690. 

At  large — Murphy,  Dem.,  579,799;  Yates,  Rep., 
1,369,673;  Hall,  Soc,  66,385;  Farm.-Lab.,  49,432; 
Proh..  19,123;  Soc  Lab.,  3,429. 

INDIANA. 

1.  Wilson,  Dem.,  36,834;  Luhring.  44,694;  Hollis. 
1,346;  France,  Farm-Lab.,  3,542. 

2.  Cullop,  Dem.,  39,349;  Bland,  Rep.,  47,896: 
McBride.  Soc,  2,823;  Dutton,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,823, 

3.  Dem.,  42,569;  Rep.,  44,743;  Soc.  486. 

4.  Canfleld,  Dem.,  41,163;  Benham,  Rep.,  46,360 

5.  Batt,  Dem.,  36,403;  Sanders,  Rep.,  46,4&'l 
Mitch,  Soc,  4,046;  Boston,  Farm-Lab.,  2,253^ 

6.  Yarling,  Dem.,  38,721;  Elliott,  Rep.,  48,752 
Carmichael,  Soc,  377;  Huckery,  Farm-Lab.,  328 

7.  Spaan,  Dem.,  61,893;  Moores,  Rep.,  79,782 
Simmons,  Soc,  3,297;  Fessler,  Farm.-Lab.,  309. 

8.  Paddock,  Dem.,  38,725;  Vestal,  Rep.,  54,416 
Voorhees,  Soc,  2,226;  Hershman,  Farm.-Lab.,  460 

9.  Scifres,  Dem..  42,766;  Puruell,  Rep.,  56,46'5 
Brosher,  Soc,  1,711. 

10.  Barnett,  Dem.,  26,139;  Wood,  Rep.,  62,438 
Gott,  Soc,  1,670;  McGili,  Farm.-Lab.,  5,086. 

11.  Cook,  Dem.,  40,088;  Kraus,  Dem.,  51,106 
Coufer,  Soc,  2,188. 

12.  Harrison,  Dem.,  31,182;  Fairfield,  Rep.,  49,709 
Snowffer,  Soc,  3,921;  Hohman,  Farm.-Lab.,  19. 

13.  Hepler,  Dem.,  39,253;  Hickey,  Rep.,  62,206 
Malloy,  Soc,  2,372;  Phillips,  Farm.-Lab.,  266. 

IOWA. 

1.  McManus,  Dem.,  20,977;  Kopp,  Rep.,  38,100. 

2.  Hull,  Rep...  50,160;  Farm.-Lab.,  6,058. 

3.  Sweet,  Rep.,  67,859;  Jacobs,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,974. 

4.  Evans,  Dem.,  18,104;  Haugen,  Rep.,  53,084. 

5.  Good,  Rep.,  58,197  (no  oppos.). 

6.  Meyers,  Dem.,  21.538;  Ramseyer,  Rep.,  41,644. 

7.  Dowell,  Rep.,  66,387;  Gay.  Soc,  1,272. 

8.  Towner,  Rep.,  49,522;  Killon,  Ind.,  178. 

9.  Green,  Rep.,  48,558;  Harl,  Ind.,  10,607. 

10.  Dickinson,  Rep.,  67.700;  Farm.-Lab.,  2,803. 

11.  Birmingham,  Dem.,  27,953;  Boies,  Rep.,  64,342, 

KANSAS., 

1.  Billard,  Dem.,  20,729;  Anthony.  Rep.,  42,449. 

2.  Dem.,  31,860;  Rep.,  48,298;  So«.,  1,829. 
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3.  Turklngtoc,  Dem.,  30,932;  Campbell,  Rep., 
47,213. 

4.  Austin,  ^em.,    14,942;   Hock,   Rep.,  32,615. 

5.  Johnson,  Dem.,  16,301;  Strong,  Rep.,  38,981. 

6.  Ruppenthal,  Dem.,  20,595;  White,  Rep.,  36,395; 
Phillips,  Soc,  1,827. 

7.  Beechiug,  Dem.,  26,990;  Tincher,  Rep.,  49,595; 
Oolglazier,  Soc,  2,234. 

8.  \yres,  Dem,,  29,894;  Bird,  Rep.,  30,067. 

KENTUCKY. 

1.  Barkley,  Dem.,  50,635;  Hughes,  Rep.,  28,070. 

2.  Kincheloe,  Dem.,  45,741;  Bassett,  Rep.,  36,280. 

3.  Thomas,  Dem.,  36,430;  Gilliam,  Rep.,  35,873. 

4.  Johnson,  Dem.,  41,620;  Haswell,  Rep.,  37,702. 

5.  Richardson,  Dem.,- 55,037;  Ogden,  Rep.,  67,436; 
Ross,  Farm-Lab.,  3,043. 

6.  Rouse,  Dem., -  39,833;  Bryson,  Rep.,  26.099; 
Dill,  Ind.,  8,231. 

7.  Cantrill,  Dem.,  52,780. 

8.  Gilbert,  Dem.,  37,381;  Swope,  Rep.,  34,525. 

9.  Fields,  Dem..  51.530;  Blair,  Rep.,  45,897. 

10.  Langley,  Rep.,  33,035. 

U.  Sampson,  Dem.,  20,923;  Robsion,  Rep.,  64,248. 

LOUISIANA. 
There  were  no  contests;  all  Dems.  were  elected. 

MAINE. 

1.  Haskell,  Dem.,  15,456;  Beedy,  Rep.,  30,810. 

2.  Price,  Dem.,  20,978;  White,  Rep.,  35,015. 

3.  Towle,  Dem.,  19,276;  Peters,  Rep.,  38.533. 

4.  Brown,  Dem.,  11,805;  Hersey,  Rep.,  .30,872. 

MARYLAND. 

1.  Goldsborough,  Dem.,  29,969;  Andrews,  Rep., 
27,090. 

2.  Benson,  Rep.,  34,151;  Blakeney,  Dem.,  41,608; 
Soc,  809;  Soc  Lab.,  445;  Ind.,  5,679. 

3.  Coady,  Dem..  23,104;  Hill,  Rep.,  24.617;  Nei- 
.  stadt,  Soc,  1.710;  Kleinman,  Soc.  Lab.,  391. 

4.  Linthicum,  Dem.,  32,135;  Atwood,  Rep.,  30,891; 
Soc,  822;  Soc.  Lab.,  291;  Ind..  8,417;  Ind.,  3,157. 

5.  Klinger,  Dem.,  18,569;  Mudd,  Rep.,  29,869; 
Soc,  680;   Ind.,   689;  Prog.,  927. 

6.  Mish,  Dem.,  25,992;  Zihlman,  Rep.,  35,864, 
Twigg,  Soc,  1,819. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  Cassidy,  Dem.,  22,577;  Treadway,  Rep.,  36,105. 

2.  Fred'k  H.  GiUett.  Rep.,  47,658. 

3.  Campbell,  Dem.,  15,311;  Paige,  Rep.,  38,313. 

4.  McGrath,.  Dem.,  28,438;  Winslow,  Rep.,  37,323. 
>5.  Palmer,  Dem.,  17.861;  Rogers,  Rep.,  41,861. 

{  6.  O'Connell,  Dem.,  15,523;  Lufkin,  Rep.,  47,231. 

7.  Phelan,  Dem.,  25,691  i  Maloney,  Rep.,  28,009; 
Hogah,  Proh.,  5,121.  ' 

8.  Tuck,  Dem.,  12,754;  Dallinger,  54,246;  Lynch, 
Ind.,  7,407. 

9.  Ahearn,  Dem.,  17,542;  Underbill,  Rep.,  42,111. 

10.  Tague,  Dem.,  14,535;  Maguire,  Rep.,  13,995. 

11.  Moore,  Dem.,  18.553;  Tinkham,  Rep.,  40,278. 

12.  Gallivan,  Dem.,  32,622;  Atwood,  Rep.,  18,259; 
O'Briend,  People,  4,813. 

13.  McCarthy.  Dem.,  23.122;  Luce,  Rep.,  56,451. 

14.  Olney,  Dem.,  28.596;  Frothingham,  ^-Rep.. 
46.894;  Thlbodeau,  Soc,  2,169. 

15.  Cartier,  Dem.,  18,615;  Greene,  Rep.,  28,095. 

16.  Walsh,  Rep.,  40,303;  Richards,  Lab.,  7,239. 

MICHIGAN. 

1.  Murphy,  Dem.,  19,803;  Codd,  Rep.,  89,171; 
Barnett,  Soc,  2,102.  - 

2.  Moore,  Dem.,  25,281;  Michener,  Rep.,  61,857; 
Helme,  Liberal,  119. 

3.  Stew,  x,  Dem.,  19.652;  Frankhauser,  Rep., 
50.778;  Talbot,  Farm-Lab.,  675. 

4.  Jarvis,  Dem.,  15,199;  Ketcham,  Rep.,  47,671; 
Zellar,  Proh.,  506;  Boegger,  Farm-.Lab.,  124. 

5.  Jarvis,  Dem.,  15,963;  Mapes,  Rep.,  63.379; 
Pangborn,  Soc,  1,079;  Wenger,  Farm.-Lab.,  716. 

6.  Dodge,  Dem.,  33,319;  Kelly.  Rep.,  102,627; 
Taylor,  Soc,  5,269. 

7.  Hooker,  Dem.,  12,755;  Cramton,  Rep.,  53,416; 
Diebel,  Soc,  604. 

8.  Brown,  Dem.,  20,766;  Fordney,  Rep.,  54,337; 
McNally,  Liberal,  176. 

9.  Danaher,  Dem.,  12,095;  McLaughlin,  Rep., 
42.992;  Henderson.  Soc,  1,190;  Coddington, 
Soc.  Lab.,  70. 

10.  Lynch,  Dem.,  13,935;  Woodruff.  Rep.,  43,678; 
Muir,  Farm.-Lab.,  265. 


11.  Scott,  Rep.,  41,529  (unopposed). 

12.  Anthony.  Dem.,  8,446;  James.  Rep.,  41,783. 

13.  Dem.,   31,369;   Rep.,   78,116;   Soc,  3,383. 

-  MINNESOTA. 

1.  Anderson.   Rep.,   50,387;   Farm.-Lab..  21,158, 

2.  Simon,  Dem.,  6,934;  Clague.  Rep.,  49.181;  Fuller, 
Ind..  19,274. 

3.  Millett.  Dem..  15,146;  Davis,  Rep..  41,678 
Pomadt.  Soc.  14,034. 

4.  Brady,  Dem.,  22,610;  Keller,  Rep.,  38,792 
Cummins,  Rep.,  4,702. 

5.  Dahl.  Dem.,- ■•8.357;  Newton,  Rep.,  64,9o2 
Farm.-Lab.,  22,585t;  Ind.,  9,573. 

0.  Knutson,  Rep.,  47,954;  Linbergh,  Ind.,  21,587. 

7.  Mitchell.  Dem.,  5,358;  Volstead.  Rep.,  36,822: 
Kvale.  Ind..  35.370. 

8.  Carss.  Dem.,  32,395;  Larson,  Rep.,  33,428. 

9.  Jeffers.  Dem.,  6,741;  Stoenerson,  Rep.,  39,122; 
Thormodson,  Ind.,  28,443. 

10.  Finlayson,  Dem.,  6,917;  Schall,  Rep.,  54,971 
Soltis,  Farm.-Lab.,  18,590. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
All  Dems.  were  elected. 

MISSOURI. 

1.  Romjue,  Dem.,  32,952;  Milspaugh,  Rep..  34,259 
Snyder.  Soc,  585. 

2.  Rucker,  Dem.,  38,771;  Beazell,  Rep.,  34,645 
Andersdn,  Soc,  156. 

3.  Milligan,  Dem..  31.475;  Lawrence.  Rep.,  33,949 

4.  Gabbert,  Dem.,  32,098;  Faust,  Rep.,  38,047 
Warmley,  Soc,  166. 

5.  Bland,  Dem.,  77,793;  Ellis,  Rep.,  79,075:  Soc,  494, 

6.  Dickenson,  Dem.,  26,995;  Atkeson,  Rep.,  29,802 
■  Myers.  Soc,  288. 

7.  Major,  Dem.,  40,541;  Patterson,  Rep.,  50,213 
Richardson,  Soc,  783. 

8.  Dem.,  25,733;  Rep.,  30,158;  Soc,  167. 

9.  Clark,  Dem.,  35,626;  Huckreide,  Rep.,  39,213 
Eno,  Soc,  243. 

10.  Hughes,  Dem.,  65,471;  Newton,  Rep.,  122,100 
Brandt.  Soc,  8,470;  Moser,  Soc.  Lab.,  604. 

11.  Hawes,  Dem.,  35,726;  Bogy,  Rep.,  33,592;  Long 
Soc,  1.774. 

12.  Rosenfeld.  Dem.,  16.901;  Dyer,  Rep.,  28,400 
Sirsky.  Soc,  710. 

13.  Brewster,  Dem.,  24,394;  Rhodes,  Rep.,  30,610 
Short,  Soc,  420. 

14.  Ward,  Dem..  41,547;  Hays,  Rep..  56.525;  Gard- 
ner, Soc,  1,392. 

15.  Rasenberg,  Dem.,  33,844;  McPherson,  Rep., 
44, 1 76 ;  McFall,  Soc ,  1 4257 . 

16.  Ruby,  Dem.,  23,510;  Shel ton.  Rep..  28,500; 
Fonty,  Soc,  284. 

MONTANA. 

1.  Watson,  Dem.,  29,688;  McCormick.  Rep.,  39,729. 

2.  McCusker,  Dem.,  36,610;  Riddick,  Rep.,  67,194. 

NEBRASKA. 

1.  Peterson,  Dem.,  16.880;  Reavis,  Rep.,  35,293. 

2.  O'Hara,  Dem.,  18,346;  Jeff  oris.  Rep..  33.196. 

3.  Rice.  Dem.,  17,371;  Evans,  Rep.,  38,370;  Weekes, 
Non-Part.,  16,516. 

4.  Sprague,  Dem.,  20.662 ;  McLaughlin,  Rep.,  34,384. 

5.  Dungan,  Dem.,  22,663;  Andrews,  Rep.,  31,695. 

6.  Grimes,  Dem.,  20,790;  Kinkaid,  Rep..  49,122; 
Stefflns,  Ind.,  6,222. 

NEVADA. 

At  large— Evans,  Dem.,  6,966;  Arentz,  Rep.,  10,219; 
Jones,  Ind.,  2,679:r 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1.  Pillsbury,  Dem.,  31,354;  Burroughs,  Rep., 
46.606;  Shechet,  Soc,  588. 

2.  French,  Dem.,  39.313;  Wason,  Rep.,  46,670. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1.  Kramer.  Dem..  23.711;  Patterson.  Rep.,  55,885 
Neissner,  Soc,  2,036;  Sharp,  Proh.,  3,500. 

2.  Jonah,  Dem.,  21,511;  B^'charach,  Rep.,  51,00d 
Strother,  Soc,  331;  _ 

3.  Ramsay,  Dem.,  29,796;  Appleby,  Rep.,  56,098 
Albertson,  Soc,  692.  ^. 

4.  Browne,  Dem.,  31,695;  Hutchinson,  39,582 
Gibson,  Soc,  752.  _ 

5.  Clement,  Dem.,  21,945;  Ackerman,  Rep.,  53,681: 
Furber,  Soc,  2,194;  Smith.  Proh.,  170. 
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6.  Shields,  Dem.,  25,764;  Perkins,  Rep.,  54,334; 
Krafft,'  Soc..  1,328;  Cox,  Proh.,  255;  Logan, 
Single  Tax,  106. 

7.  Hughes,  Dem.,  15,291;  Radclifle,  Rep.,  33,844; 
Huhschmitt,  Soc,  2,939;  Whitenour,  Proh.,  225; 
Santhouse,  Soc.  Lab.,  148, 

8.  McGlennon,  Dem.,  27.822;  Taylor,  Rep.,  41,898; 
Howland,  Soc,  810;  Pelz,  Volstead,  78. 

9.  Minahaa,  Denj.,  20,244;  Parker,  Rep.,  32,240; 
Grobel,  Soc,  1,735;  Wolfson,  Ind.,  118. 

10.  Flannagan,Bem.,  19,548;  Lenlbach,  Rep.,  40,965; 
Flavelle,  Soc,  1,397;  Sellick,  Proh.,  314;  Freiday, 
Ind.,  2,141. 

11.  Eagan,  Dem.,  23,402;  Olpp,  Rep.,  30,046; 
KoVen,  Soc,  875;  Tighe,  America  First,  171. 

12.  O'Brien,  Dem.,  34,527;  Williams,  Rep.,  29,080; 
Tallman,  Soc,  452;  Gemino,  A.  W.  L.,  1,008. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
At  large — Lucero,  Dem.,   49,252;   Montoya,  Rep.» 
54.178. 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  Kennedy,  Dem.,  5,340;  Hicks,  Rep.,  8,190; 
Hinckley,  Soc,  283. 

2.  Kindred,  Dem.,  42,520;  Hantusch,  Rep.,  40,403; 
Burkle,  Soc,  5,752. 

3.  McWilliams,  Dem.,  15,219;  Kissel,  Rep.,  16,568; 
Laidler,  Soc,  5,257. 

4.  Cullen,  Dem.,  21,069;  Astorita,  Rep.,  14,684; 
Fagin,  Soc,  1,408. 

5.  Cassin,  Dem..  27,645;  Kline.  Rep.,  42,118; 
Chatcuff,  Soc,  2,047. 

6.  Geoghan,  Dem..  22,471;  Lee,  Rep.,  44,516;  Pas- 
sage, Soc,  6,867. 

7.  Maher,  Dem.,  16,551;  Hogan,  Rep.,  20,482; 
Coron(^,  Soc,  6,561. 

8.  Cleary,  Dem.,  22,585;  Bond,  Rep.,  30,908;  Lavm, 
Soc,  9,124. 

9.  O'Connell,  Dem.,  20,868:  Peterson,  Rep.,  27,886; 
Robinson,  Soc,  6,600. 

10.  Rhoades,  Dem.,  14,067;  Volk,  Rep.,  25,801; 
O'Neil,  Soc,  11,529. 

11.  Riordah;  Dem.,  18.242;  Wakeman,  Rep.,  16,558; 
Rochow,  Soc  ,  1,199. 

12.  Goldfogle,  Dem.,  Rep.,  8,798;  London,  Soc, 
10,060. 

13.  Sullivan,  Dem.,  8,748;  Irvin,  Soc.  5,089. 

14.  Perlman,  Dem.,  Rep.,  18,182;  Lee,  Soc,  8,472. 

15.  Dooling,  Dem.,  13,519;  Ryan,  Rep.,  17,062; 
Richter,  Soc,  1,176. 

16.  Cockran,  Dem.,  16,105;  Fisher,  Rep.,  Proh., 
12,209;  Mailly,  Soc,  2,022. 

17.  Pell,  Dem.,  16,946;  Mills,  Rep.,  30,720;  Halpern, 
Soc,  2,005. 

18.  Carew,  Dem.,  9,880;  O'Connor,  Rep.,  5,798; 
MacDonald,  Soc,  4,478. 

19.  Kennelly,  Dem.,  19,249;  Chandler,  Rep.,  32,118; 
Friedman,  Soc,  2.463. 

20.  Siegel,  Dem.,  Rep.,  3,680;  Hillquit,  Soc,  2,982. 

21.  Donovan,  Dem.,  36,481;  Ansorge,  Rep.,  45,664; 
Press,  Soc,  3,604. 

22.  Griffin,  Dem.,  15,864;  Murphy,  Rep.,  11,786; 
Murphy,  Soc,  4,906. 

23.  McKiniry,  Dem.,  35,776;  Rossdale,  Rep.,  37,896; 
Josephson,  Soc,  22,323. 

24.  Ganly,  Dem.,  13,365;  Fairchild,  Rep.,  19,611; 
.  Orr,  Soc,  13,026. 

25.  Sherman,  Dem.,  20,632;  Husted,  Rep.,  49,875; 
Haggerty,  Soc,  3,502. 

26.  Cox,  Dem.,  22,769;  Fish,  Rep.,  43,904;  Hogan, 
Soc,  2,245. 

27.  Green,  Dem.,  23,114;  Ward,  Rep.,  42,500; 
Whedon,  Soc,  1,282;  Frooks,  Proh.,  3,204. 

28.  Ten  Eyck.  Dem.,  51,200;  Halter,  Rep.,  42,202; 
Sheehan,  Soc,  1,692. 

29.  Russell,  Dem.,  23,662;  Parker,  Rep.,  54,494; 
Linehan,  Soc,  1,870. 

30.  Kelly,  Dem.,  18,684;  Crowther,  Rep.,  41,954; 
Christian,  Soc,  6,242. 

31.  Russell,  Dem.,  14,771;  Snell,  Rep.,  45,059; 
Taylor,  Soc,  506. 

32.  Beebe,  Dem.,  20,081;  Mott,  Rep.,  53,230. 

53.  Huntington,  Dem.,  21.728;  Snyder,  Rep.,  47,236; 
,    Brucker,  Soc,  2,887;  Bishop,  Proh.,  1,320. 

34.  Seymour,  Dem.,  21,494;  Clarke,  Rep.,  52,804; 
Breckenridge,  Soc,  1,386.- 

35.  Nash,  Dem.,  25,697;  Magee,  Rep.,  60,006; 
Sander,  Soc,  4,508;  Cochran,  Proh.,  2,097. 

36.  Shuler,  Dem.,  23,531;  Gould,  Rep.-Proh.,  49,155. 

37.  Durham,  Dem.,  21,758;  Houghton,  Rep.-Proh., 
51,505;  Toomey,  Soc,  2,455. 


38.  Wood,  .  Dem.,  20,278;  Dunn,  Rep ^  56, 783; 
Messing er,  Soc,  8,369;  Gregory,  Farm-Lab.,  659, 

39.  White,  Derh.,  17,602;  Sanders,  Rep.-Proh., 
53,075;  Weber,  Soc,  3,943. 

40.  Nicholson,  Dem.,  19,246;  Dempsey,  Rep.,  56,116; 
Meas,  Soc,  5,389. 

41.  Egloff,  Dem.,  20,689;  MacGregor,  Rep.,  30,547; 
Heisler,  Soc,  4,835. 

42.  Mead,  Dem.,  22,861;  Cook.  Rep-Proh.,  21,2153 
Gibbons,  Soc,  3,218. 

43.  Sylvester,  Dem.,  13,720;  Reed,  Rep.,  53,240; 

i Peterson,  Soc,  4,273. 
*    NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Ward,  Dem.,  21,414;  Martin,  Rep.,  7,495. 

2.  Kitchln,  Dem.,  20,890;  Dixon,  Rep.,  3,367. 

3.  Brinson,  Dem.,  21,547;  Herring,  Rep.,  16,347. 

4.  Pou,  Dem.,  26,470;  Parker,  Rep.,  14,084. 

^  5.  Stedman,  Dem.,  45,301;  Merritt,  Rep.,  38,484. 
;  6.  Lyon,  Dem.,  24,174;  White.  Rep.,  11,040. 
:  7.  Hammer,  Dem.,  37,071;  Cox,  Rep.,  32,784. 
;  8.  Doughton,  Dem.,  32,934;  Campbell,  Rep.,  31,459. 

•  9.  Bulwinkle,  Dem.,  40,195;  Newell,  Rep.,  35,686. 
10.  Weaver.  Dem.,  36,923;  Jenkins,  Rep.,  34,625.  \ 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  1 

1.  Baer,  Non-Part.,  32.050;  Burtness.  Rep.,  43,566. 

2.  Olson,  Non-Part.,  32,553;  Young,  Rep.,  34,574. 

3.  Johnson,  Dem.,  21,878;  Sinclair.  Non-Part., 
41,386. 

OHIO. 

1.  Allen,  Dem.,  40,195;  Longworth,  Rep.,  57,328; 
Frankenstein,  Soc,  1.134;  Hitchins,  Proh.,  926. 

2.  Morrow,  Dem.,  41,781;  Stephens,  Rep.,  47,797; 
j    Partridge,  Soc,  1,291. 

;  3.  Pickerel,  Dem.,  59,214;  Fitzgerald,  Rep.,  66,259» 
Ganger,  Soc,  6,441. 

4.  Welty,  Dem.,  45,489;  Cable.  Rep.,  50,476. 

•  5.  Bronson,  Dem.,  25,395;  Thompson,  Rep.,  40,381 

6.  Searles,  Dem.,  30,903;  Kearns,  Rep.,  38,044. 

7.  Dye,  Dem.,  47,196;  Fess,  Rep..  73.794. 

8.  Guthery,  Dem.,  36,665;  Cole,  Rep.,  43,475. 

9.  Sherwood,  Dem.,  38,292;  Chalmers,  Rep.,  49,732; 
Pauli,  Soc,  47. 

10.  Foster,  Rep.,  38,438;  Reynolds.  Soc,  21,429. 

11.  Underwood,  Dem.,  31,359;  Ricketts,  Rep.,  33,524. 

12.  Lamneck,  Dem.,  43,845;  Speaks,  Rep.,  62,247; 
Eubanks,  Soc,  1,481. 

13.  Waggoner,  Dem.,  26,646;  Begg,  Rep.,  48,416. 

14.  Davey,  Dem.,  56,507;  Knight,  Rep.,  62,010; 
Chase,  327. 

15.  Talbott,  Dem.,  30,326;  Moore,  Rep.,  42,419. 

16.  McSweeney,  Dem.,  42,799;  Himes,  Rep.,  56,584. 

17.  Ashbrook,  Dem.,  46.675;  Morgan,  Rep.,  46.968. 

18.  Barnes,  Dem.,  32,802;  Murphy,  Rep.,  52,862. 

19.  Kennedy,  Dem.,  25,250;  Cooper,  Rep.,  60,f47. 

20.  Mooney,  Dem.,  27,223;  Norton,  Rep.,  35,483; 
Geiger,  Soc,  711. 

21.  Babka,  Dem.,  18,252;  Gahn,  Rep.,  27,127; 
Skinner,  Soc,  558. 

22.  Excell,  Dem.,  30,738;  Burton,  Rep.,  91,062; 
Sillins,' Soc,  760. 

1  OKLAHOMA. 

1.  Chandler,  Dem.,  42,788;  Howard.  Rep.,  35,226; 
Lonergan,  Soc,  2,316. 

2.  Hastings,  Dem.,  23,979;  Robertson,  Rep.,  24,188. 

3.  Carter,  Dem.,  33,347;  Shinaberger,  Rep.,  27,465; 
Allen,  Ind.,  4,227. 

4.  McKeown,  Dem.,  29,832;  Pringey,  Rep.,  31,458; 
Bartos,  Soc,  3,438. 

5.  Swank,  Dem.,  35,067;  Hainer,  Rep.,  31,304; 
Langston,  Soc,  2,927. 

6-  Thomas,  Dem.,  25,304;  Gensman,  Rep.,  26,067; 
Kolachny,  Soc,  3,202. 

7.  McClintic,  Dem.,  21,422;  Montgomery,  Rep., 
17,664;  Enfield,  Soc,  4,251. 

8.  Harris,  Dem.,  17,233;  Herrick.  Rep.,  23,720; 
Geist,  Soc,  2,478. 

OREGON. 

1.  Hawley,  Rep.,  Dem.,  Proh. ^ 75,597;  Talbert,  Soc, 
8  258 

2.  'Graham,  Dem.,   13,049;  Sinnott,  Rep.,  29.655. 

3.  Lovejoy,  Dem.,  Proh.,  31,853;  McArthur,  Rep., 
37,884;  Johns,  Soc-Lab.,  3,252. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
At  large — ^Bowman,  Dem.,  459,552;  Burke,  Rep., 
1,134,013;  Bauer,  Soc,  67,596;  Diefenderfer,  Proh. 
89,683;  Cessna,  Lab.,  24,062;  Hagan,  Single  Tax. 
1,795;  Kelceo,  Indus.,  977. 
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1.  McCrossin.  Dem.,  11,682;  Vare,  Rep.,  43,108; 
Xelson,  Soc,  3.509. 

2.  Becker,  I>em.,  7,877;  Graham,  Rep.,  34,848; 
Maurer,  Soc.,  1,535. 

3.  Hagerty,  Dem.,  6,991;  Ranslej',  Rep.,  29,074; 
Saner,  Soc,  1,685. 

4.  Ruesscamp,  Dem.,  12,003;  Edmonds,  Rep., 
41.102:  Kl -in,  Soc,  2,969;  Hayes,  Proh..  782. 

5.  Burns,  Dem.,  15,871;  Connolly,  Rep.,  48,455; 
Bendell,  Soc,  3,326;  Allen,  Proh.,  2.530. 

G.  .Tefirev,  Dem.,  33,363:  Darrow,  Rep-  102,825; 
Quick,  Soc,  4,140;  Darrow,  Proh.,  l.Tol. 

7.  Brown,  Dem.,  15,944;  Butler,  Rep.,  50,836; 
Lo.lge,  Soc,  1.088;  Butler.  Proh.,  2,027. 

8.  Plummer,  Dem..  18,065;  Watson,  Rep.,  44,032; 
Endy,  Soc,  1,533:  Koons,  Proh.,  1,058. 

9.  Magee,  Deoi.,  9,504;  Griest,  Rep.,  29,252; 
Halligan,  Soc,  892. 

10.  McLane,  Dem.,  30.411:  Connell,  Rep.,  35,181; 
.  Jones,  Soc,  691:  Repo,  Proh.,  1,268. 
.1.  Casey,  Dem.,  28,468;  Coughlln,  Rep.,  43,914; 
Casey,  Soc,  1,9-44:  Coughlln,  Proh.,  1,178. 

12.  Butler,  Dem.,  21,787;  Reber,  Rep.,  26,816. 

13.  Dunn,  Dem.,  29,992:  Gernerd,  Rep.,  38,026: 
.  Yeager,  Soc.  6,245;  Seltzer,  Proh.,  996.         •  . 

14.  Doherty,  Dem.,  8,248;  McFadden.  Rep.,  25.617: 
,  Searle,  Soc.  503;  McFadden.  Proh.,  2.165. 

15.  Gllmore,  Dem.,  10,802:  Kiess,  Rep.,  25,566: 
Brotherton,  Soc,  1,178:  Kiess,  Proh.,  3,616. 

16-  Lesher,  Dem.,  22,417;  Kline,  Rep.,  24,482; 
Koch.  Soc,  1,464;  Kline,  Proh.,  1,498. 

17.  Dunkle,  Dem.,  17,234;  Fot'ht,  Rep.,  29,072; 
Bcvers,  Soc,  588;  Focht,  Proh.,  802. 

18.  Flank,  Dem.,  18,951;  Kreider,  Rep.,  40,555; 
Steiner,  Soc,  870;  Kreider,  Proh.,  2,190;  Herring, 
Lah.,  4,110. 

19.  Bailey,  Dem.,  18,865:  Rose,  Rep.,  35,068;  Welsh, 
Soc,  9,842;  Rose,  Proa.,  1,811. 

20.  Hawkins,  Dem.,  19.059;  Brooks,  Rep.,  22,989; 
Laserman.  Soc,  777:  Hawkins.  Proh.,  1,642. 

21.  Connelly,  Dem.,  13,518;  Jones.  Rep.,  24,565; 
Fox,  Soc,  1,048;  Jones,  Proh.,  3,215;  Connelly, 
Lab.,  1,482. 

22.  Wilson,  Dem.,  22.533;  Wyant,  Rep.,  30.540; 
Miller,  Soc,  3,234;  Bierer,  Proh.,  2,877. 

23.  Sterling,  Dem.,  23,517;  Kendall,  Rep.,  34.794: 
Lepley,  Soc,  1,656;  Kendall,  Proh.,  1,358. 

24.  Amspoker,  Dem.,  15.405;  Temple,  Rep.,  38,990: 
Temple,  Proh.,  Soc,  3,412. 

25.  Haibach,  Dem.,  5.442:  Firman,  Rep.,  18,785: 
Emmert,    Soc,    1,84S;    Shreve,    Proh.,  13.398; 

.  Shreve,  Ind.,  6,308. 

26.  Geiser.  Dem..  19,219:  Kirkpatrick,  Rep.,  25,446; 
Br(^n,  Soc,  780. 

27.  Suter,  Dem.,  10,804;  Strong,  Rep.,  28,714; 
Palmer,  Soc,  1.030.  — 

28.  Bixler,  Dem.,  7,812:  Bixier,  Rep.,  20,730:  Stoyef. 
Soc,  1,536;  Huhngs.  Proh.,  18,524:  Hulings,  Citi- 
zen, 2,152;  Bixler,  Lab..  176. 

29.  Shaffer,  Dem.,  10,749;  Porter,  Rep.,  32,087: 
Marshall,  Soc,  3,604:  Porter,  Proh.,  679. 

30.  Kelly,  Dem.,  10,241;  Kelly,  Rep.,  39,762;  Fike, 
Soc,  4,847:  Kelly,  Proh.,  1,847. 

31.  Morm,  Dem.,  5,117:  Morin,  Rep.,  24,282; 
Jerling,  Soc,  2,280:  Stewart,  Proh.,  1,057. 

32.  Campbell,  Dem.,  9,847:  Campbell,  Rep..  24,460; 
Gunther.  Soc,  4,552;  Xegley,  Proh,,  3.953. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1.  Boyle,  Dem.,  17,537:  Burdick,  Rep.,  37,116. 

2.  DePasquale,  Dem.,  19,004;  Stiness,  Rep.,  33,801; 
Herrmann,  Soc,  1,124;  Murray,  Soc-Lab.,  195. 

3.  Legace,  Dem.,  22,386;  Kennedy.  Rep.,  34.775; 
Carpenter,  1,098. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Logan,  Dem.,  6,301;  Sasportas,  Rep..  502. 
7.  Fulmer.  Dem.,  9,412;  Hawkins,  CoL  Rep.,  834. 
There  were  no  contests  in  the  other  districts.  Deins. 
being  elected. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1.  Johnson,  Dem.,  14,815;  Chrlstopherson,  Rep., 
39,231;  Holter,  Non-Partisan,  15,820. 

2.  Bicknell,  Dem.,  8,770;  Johnson,  Rep.,  41.759: 
Woolen,  Non-Partisan,  18,357. 

3  C^mdy,  D?m.,  16,185;  WilliTmson.  Rep.,  19,303; 
Faruham,  Non-Partisan, .4,774. 


so- 


TE  A'NE-iSEh.. 

1.  Reese,  Rep.,  46,010-  Lotspieh.  Soc,  778. 

2.  Geniry,  Dem.,  12,436;  Taylor,  Rep.,  :;7,7:i2l 
Hall,  Soc,  301. 

3.  Moon,  Dem..  27,149;  Brown,  Pi,ep.,  29.::.66: 
Heird.  Soc,  414. 

4.  Hull,  Dem.,  22,108:  Cloiise.  Rep..  22,440. 

5.  Davis,  Dem.,  14,845;  Davenport.  Rep.,  9,102. 

6.  Byrne,  Dem.,  25,422;  Perry.  Rep..  4.679:  Frank, 
Soc,  362. 

7.  Padgett.  Dem.,  17.517:  Hughes.  Rep..  13.813. 

8.  Browning.  Dem..  22,279:  Scott.  Rep.,  22,938; 
Melton.  Soc,  132. 

9.  Garrett.  Dem.,  25,409:  Walker.  Rep..  11.671. 
10.  Fisher,  Dem..  23.987;  ^Ailkerson,  Rep.,  659. 

TEXAS. 

6.  Hardy.  D-ia.,  16.274:  Merrill,  Rep..  4,216.  ^ 
9.  Mansneld,  Dem..  12.742:  RudyieN',  Rep..  3,178. 

14.  Bee,  Dem.,  S,432:  Wurzbach,  Rep.,  12,160. 

16.  Hudspeth,  Dr-m.,  14.194;  Fastening,  Rep.,  4,622. 
There  were  no  contests  in  the  other  districts,  Dems. 

b^ing  elected. 

UTAH. 

1.  Funk,  Dem.,  27,974;  Colton,  Rep.,  41,749; 
Waiters,  Soc.  1,740:  Walters,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,340. 

2.  Thomas.  Dem..  28,201:  Leatherwood,  Rep., 
39,235;  Soc,  1,696;  Farm.-Lab.,  2,437. 

VERMOXT. 

1.  Durick,  Dem.,  11,398:  Greene,  Rep.,  33,670. 

2.  Witters,  Dem..  9.189;  Dale,  Rep.,  33,634. 

VIRGIXIA. 

1.  Bland,    Dem,,    14,646;    Powell,    Rep.,  3,5( 
Schade,  Soc.  158. 

2.  Deal,  Dem.,  15,318;  Lankford,  Rep.,  5,389; 
Munn.  Soc,  108. 

3.  Montague,  Dem..  20.069;  Rep..  7,614. 

4.  Drewry,  Dem.,  11,427:  Mason.  Rep..  909. 

5.  James,  Dem.,  15,567:  Landreth,  Rep..  11,109. 

6.  Woods.  Dem.,  13,101:  Doak,  Rep.,  9.114. 

7.  Harrison,  Dem.,  13.221:  Paul,  Rep..  12,773. 

8.  Moore,  Dem.,  13,142:  Brooks,  Rep.,  5,200. 

9.  Handv,  Dem.,  23.100:  Slemp,  Rep..  28,057. 
10.  Flood,  Dem.,  14,811;  Grasty.  Rep.,  8,027. 

WASHIXGTOX. 

1.  Todd.  11,184:  Miller,  Rep.,  51,459:  Duncan, 
-Farm.-Lab.,  28.1.54. 

2.  Hadley,  Ren..  39,315:  Bouck.  Farm.-Lab..  26.398. 

3.  Fishburne.  Dem..  12,553;  Johnson,  Rep..  50,667; 
Bcae,  Farm.-Lab.,  27,824. 

4.  Miller,  Dem..  11,353;  Summers.  Rep..  37,986; 
Hill,  Farm.-Lab..  10,735. 

5.  Fleming,  Dem.,  28.300:  Webster,  Rep.,  39.228. 

WE-^T  VIRGIXIA. 

1.  Xeelv,  Dem.,  40.393;  Rosenbloom,  Rep.-Proh., 
40,818. 

2.  Brown,  Dem..  32,896:  Bowers,  Rep,,  43,238, 

3.  Kidd,  Dem.,  33,056:  Reed,  Rep.,  45,146. 

4.  Conner,  Dem.,  37,951:  Woodyard,  Rep.,  47.146. 

5.  McXeal,  Dem.,  38,394;  Goody-Koontz,  Rep.. 
45,193. 

6.  Wilson,  Dem..  43,327:  Echols.  Rep..  51,747. 

V\"ISCOXSIX. 

1.  Stahl,  Dem.,  13.661;  Cooper,  Rep.,  51,144; 
Walkup,  Soc..^~  2,585. 

2.  Bolens,  Dem.,  14,291;  Voight,  Rep.,  39,563: 
Miller,  Soc,  4,969. 

3.  Murphv.  Dem.,  19.797:  Xelson,  Rep.,  44,359. 

4.  Haves."  Dem.,  6.486;  Kleczka.  Rep.,  28,834: 
Buecli.  Soc.  22.137. 

5.  Berger.  Dem..  34,004;  Stafford.  Rep..  40.777. 

6.  Fox.  Dem..  11,606:  Lampert.  Rep..  3S.434. 

7.  Clarke.  Dem..  8.929;  Beck.  Rep..  37.137:  Stein- 
bach.  Soc,  1.294. 

8.  Pat^rnacki,  Dem.,  6,425;  Browne,  Rep.,  34,21' 
Lippert.  Soc,  14,661. 

9.  McDonald,  Dem.,  20.108;  Classon.  Rep..  32.027; 
Xewrahan,  Soc,  1,938. 

10.  Scott.  Dem..  47;  Frear.  Rep..  44.658;  Ind.,  223. 

11.  Jensen,  Dem.. -6.524:  Nelson,  Rep..  38,057. 

wnL'OMING. 

At  large — Fowler.  Dem..  14,.'>92;  Mondell.  Rep., 
34.689;  Carlson.  Soc,  759;  Morgan,  Farm.-Lab., 
6,021. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  PREFERENCE   PRIMARIES--1 920. 

In  1920,  sixteen  States  had  direct  Presidential  preference  primary  laws.    The  table  below  does  not 
Include  Wisconsin  as  the  name  of  no  candidate  for  President  or  for  Vice  President  was  printed  upon  its 
ballot  in  eith^  political  party.    In  the  table  no  one  is  counted  as  a  candidate  unless  his  name  was  printed 
upon  the  ballot  in  at  least  one  State.    Votes  given  for  others  are  included  in  the  scattering  vote. 
PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY  ELECTIONS,  1920— REPUBLICAN. 


States. 

John- 
sou, 
Cal. 

Wood 
Mass. 

Low- 
den, 
111. 

Hoov- 
er, 
Cal. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Ohio. 

Suth- 
'land, 
W.Va. 

Per- 
shing, 
Neb. 

Web- 
ster, 
N.Y. 

Simp- 
son: 
Mich. 

Poin- 
d'xter 
Wash. 

Ross, 
Neb. 

Baird 
W.Va. 

Scat- 
tering 

California  

370,819 

209,612 

Illinois  a    

56,242 

132  522 

197,073 

2,274 

Indiana  

79,840 

85,708 

39,627 

20,782 

Maryland  

10,117 

18,666 

156,939 

112  568 

62,418 

52,503 

17,971 

3,857 

2,662 

Montana  

21,034 

6.804 

6,503 

5,076 

723 

310 

Nebraska  

63,161 

42:385 

27,669 

1,695 

1,170 

New  Jersey  b  

51,685 

52,909 

900' 

North  Dakota  c  .  .  .  . 

30,873 

987 

265 

16,783 

108,565 

10,467 

123,257 

151 

Oregon  

46.143 

43,790 

15,581 

14,557 

Pennsylvania  e  

10,869 

3,878 

2,825 

4,059 

26,901 

31,265 

26,981 

1,144 

Vermont/  

402 

3  451 

29 

564 

354 

423 

West  Virginia  

54,035 

61,461 

4,177 

757 

Total  

941,228 

697,513 

348,477 

298.778 

144.762 

61.461 

45,640 

4,531 

3,857 

3.806 

1.695 

757 

6.II3 

a  In  Illinois  the  names  of  only  Wood  and  Lowden  were  printed  on  the  ballot. 

&  In  New  Jersey  Hoover's  name  was  not  printed  on  the  ballot. 

c  In  North  Dakota  Johnson's  name  only  was  printed  on  the  ballot  for  President. 

d  In  Ohio  the  names  of  Johnson  and  of  Hoover  were  not  printed  on  the  ballot. 

e  In  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  only  Edward  Randolph  Wood,  of  Pa.,  was  printed  on  the  ballot.  He 
received  257,841  votes.  The  scattering  vote  includes  also  1,989  votes  for  Philander  C.  Knox,  and  1,25a 
for  William  C.  Sproul. 

/  In  Vermont  the  names  of  only  Wood  and  Webster  were  printed  on  the  ballot.  The  scattering  vote 
in  Vermont  included  335  votes  for  Calvin  Coolidge,  37  for  Charles  E.  Hughes,  12  for  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
and  6  for  Philander  C.  Knox. 

PRIMARY   VOTE    FOR   PRESIDENT,    1920— DEMOCRATIC. 


Illinois  a  

Michigan  

Nebraska  b  

i  New  Jersey  c.  ... 

North  Dakota  d 

Ohio  e  

I  Oregon  

!  Pennsylvania  /. 
I  South  Dakota.  . 
t  Vermont  Q  


Total . 


<^„„  Mc-  H  ch-  Ed-  Hoov-  Bry-  r>_g_  Palm-  Ger- 
Ohio  ^^99'  ^?^^^s  jer,      an,    f^^pa*  nrd 


85,838 


14 


N  Y.   Neb.    N.J.    Cal.  Neb 


3,401 
18,665 


24.951 
26,875 


137 


37,452 


6,117 
16,642 


4,163 


24))46 


,111  74,078  37,452  27,654  24.367  24,649  13,179  91..550 


1,879 
17,954 
3,194 

340 
971 

285 

26 


Neb. 


13,179 


er,  ard, 
Penn.  N.Y. 


11,18: 


10,356 
7 


4,906 


Mon- 
roe, 
111. 


1,906 


1,906 


Scat- 
tering 


1,453 
1.255 


361 
847 


4,071 


a  In  Illinois  the  name  of  no  candidate  for  President  was  printed  on  the  Democratic  primary  ballot. 
All  names  were  written  in.  The  scattering  vote  includes  879  votes  for  Woodrow  Wilson,,  38  for  James 
Hamilton  Lewis  and  536  for  Champ  Clark. 

6  In  Nebraska  William  J.  Bryan's  name  was  not  printed  on  the  ballot. 

c  No  candidate's  name  was  printed  on  the  New  Jersey  Democratic  ballot. 

d  The  name  of  no  candidate  for  President  or  for  Vice  President  appeared  on  the  North  Dakota  Demo- 
ilcratic  ballot. 

e  Only  the  name  of  James  M.  Cox  was  printed  on  the  Ohio  ballot. 

/In  Pennsylvania  the  names  of  Edward  I.  Edwards  and  William  J.  Bryan  were  not  printed  on  the 
ballot.    The  scattering  vote  includes  129  votes  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 

g  All  names  were  written  in  on  the  Vermont  Democratic  primary  ballot.    The  scattering  vote  includes 
B8  votes  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  16  for  Champ  Clark,  7  for  Henry  Ford,  and  7  for  Thomas  R.  Marshall. 
PRIMARY  VOTE  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  1920 


States. 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

Web- 
ster, 
N.  Y. 

Wash- 
ington, 
Ind. 

Lodge, 
Mass. 

Dixon, 
Mont. 

Scatter- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Stewart, 
Mont. 

Vaughn, 
Ore. 

Scatter- 
ing, 
Dem. 

)regon  

>outh  Dakotaa  

Total  

139,577 

94,648 
20.547 
71,597 
18,179 
For  W 

66,995 
20.931 
ebster  b 

58,614 
y  Prima 

100 
ry  Law. 

2,282 
272 

8,944 

19,468 

337 

58 

344,548 

87,926 

58,614 

100 

2,554 

8,944 

19,468 

424 

a  In  South  Dakota  William  Grant  Webster  won  th6  State  automatically  under  the  Richards  Primary 
,  ..aw  by  virtue  of  being  the  only  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office. 

The  seven  States  named  in  the  table  together  with  Wisconsin  are  the  only  States  which  make  provision 
or  a  preferential  vote  for  the  office  of  Vice  President. 


736  Wilson's  Farewell  Message;  His  Peace  Prize. 


WOODROW  WILSON'S  FAREWELL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS.  | 

In  his  farewell  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  7.  1920,  urging  independence  for  the  Philippines,  financial 
aid  to  Armenia,  care  and  treatment  of  former  service  men,  governmental  economy,  a  national  budget  sys- 
tem, promotion  of  agriculture  and  American  industries.  President  Wilson,  though  he  made  no  direct  state- 
ment about  the  Peace  Treaty  or  the  League  Covenant,  said: 

''Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  When  I  addressed  myself  to  performing  the  duty  laid  upon  the  President 
by  the  Constitution  to  present  to  you  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  I  found  my  thought  dom- 
inated by  an  immortal  sentence  of  Abraham  Lincoln's, 

"  'Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it,' — 

"a  sentence  immortal  because  it  embodies  in  a  form  of  utter  simplicity  and  purity  the  essential  faith  of 
the  nation,  the  faith  in  whi<ih  it  was  conceived  and  the  faith  in  which  it  has  grown  to  glory  and  power.  With 
that  faith  and  the  birth  of  a  nation  founded  upon  It  came  the  hope  into  the  world  that  a  new  order  would 
prevail  throughout  the  affairs  of  mankind,  an  order  in  which  reason  and  right  would  take  precedence  of 
covetousness  and  force,  and  I  believe  that  1  express  the  wish  and  purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American 
when  I  say  that  this  sentence  marks  for  us  in  the  plainest  manner  the  part  we  should  play  alike  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  domej3tic  affairs  and  in  our  exercise  of  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world.  By  this 
faith,  and  by  this  faith  alone:  can  the  world  be  lifted  out  of  its  present  confusion  and  despair.  It  was  this 
faith  which  prevailed  over  the  wicked  force  of  Germany.  You  will  remember  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  war  came  when  the  German  people  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  tbe  conscience  of  the  world 
and  realized  that  right  was  everywhere  arrayed  against  the  wrong  that  their  government  was  attempting 
to  perpetrate.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  was  the  faith  which  won  the  war.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  faith  with  which  our  gallant  men  went  into  the  field  and  out  upon  the  seas  to  make  sure 
of  victory. 

DEMOCRACY'S  MISSION  IN  THE  WORLD 

'*Thi9  is  the  mission  upon  which  democracy  came  into  the  world.  Democracy  is  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  to  be  treated  justly  as  against  any  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  any  combina- 
tion of  individuals  to  make  laws  which  will  overburden  him  or  which  will  destroy  his  eQuality  among  his 
fellows  in  the  matter  of  right  or  privilege,  and  I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  day  has  come  when  democracy 
Is  being  put  upon  its  final  test.  The  old  world  is  just  now  .suffering  from  a  wanton  rejection  of  the  principle 
of  democracy  and  a  substitution  of  the  principle  of  autocracy  as  asserted  in  the  name  but  without  the 
authority  and  sanction  of  the  multitude.  This  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  democracy  should  prove  its 
purity  and  its  spiritual  power  to  prevail.  It  is  surely  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead  in 
the  attempt  to  make  this  spirit  prevail. 

"There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  assist  to  accomplish  this  great  object:  First,  by 
offering  the  example  within  her  own  borders  of  the  will  and  power  of  democracy  to  make  and  enforce  laws 
which  are  unquestionably  just  and  which  are  equal  in  their  administration, — laws  which  secure  its  full  right  to 
labor  and  yet  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  integrity  of  property,  and  particularly  of  that  property  which 
ia  devoted  to  the  development  of  industry  and  the  increase  of  the  necessary  wealth  of  the  world.  Second, 
by  standing  for  right  and  justice  as  toward  individual  nations.  The  law  of  democracy  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  weak,  and  the  influence  of  every  democracy  in  the  world  should  be  for  the  protection  of  the  weak 
nation,  the  nation  which  is  strugglingr  toward  its  right  and  toward  its  proper  recognition  and  privilege  in 
the  family  of  nations.  The  United  States  cannot  refuse  this  role  of  champion  without  putting  the  stigma 
of  rejection  upon  the  great  and  devoted  men  who  brought  its  government  into  existence  and  established 
it  in  the  face  of  almost  universal  opposition  and  intrigue,  even  in  the  face  of  wanton  force,  as,  for  example, 
against  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  the  arbitrary  Napoleonic  Decrees  which  involved  us  in 
what  we  know  as  the  War  of  1812.  I  urge  you  to  consider  that  the  display  of  an  immediate  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  remedy  any  injustices  or  evils  that  may  have  shown  themselves  in  our  own  national 
life  will  afford  the  most  effectual  offset  to  the  forces  of  chaos  and  tyranny  which  are  playing  so  disastrous 
a  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  free  peoples  of  more  than  one  part  of  the  world.  The  United  States  is  of  neces^ 
sity  the  sample  democracy  of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  democracy  depends  upon  its  success."  M 
ARMENIA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES.  * 

In  closing,  President  Wilson  said:  "In  brief,  the  immediate  legislative  need  of  the  time  is  the  removal 
of  all  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  best  ambitions  of  our  people  in  their  several  classes  of  employment 
and  the  strengthening  of  all  instrumentalities  by  which  difficulties  are  to  be  met  and  removed  and  justice 
dealt  out,  whether  by  law  or  by  some  form  of  mediation  and  conciliation.  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  my  privilege 
at  present  to  suggest  the  detailed  and  particular  methods  by  which  these  objects  may  be  attained,  but  I 
have  faith  that  the  inquiries  of  your  several  committees  will  discover  the  way  and  the  method. 

"In  response  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  impulse  of  sympathy  and  opinion  thrbughout  the  United  States, 
I  earnestly  suggest  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  make  to  the  struggling 
Government  of  Armenia  such  a  loan  as  was  made  to  several  of  the  Allied  Governments  during  the  war;  and 
I  would  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  the  legislaticn  itself  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  thus  loaned  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission,  or  at  least  a  commissioner,  from  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  revolutionary  tendencies  within  Armenia  itself  might  not  be  afforded  by  the 
loan  a  further  tempting  opportunity. 

"Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a  stable  government  since  the  last  action  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf,  and  have  thus  ful- 
filled the  condition  set  by  the  Congress  as  precedent  to  a  consideration  of  granting  independence  to  the 
Islands.  I  respectfully  submit  that  this  condition  precedent  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  now  our  liberty 
and  our  duty  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of  those  Islands  by  granting  them  the  independence  which 
they  so  honorably  covet. 

HIS  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 
"I  have  not  so  much  laid  before  you  a  series  of  recommendations,  gentlemen,  as  sought  to  utter  a  confession 
of  faith,  of  the  faith  in  which  I  was  bred  and  which  it  is  my  solemn  purpose  to  stand  by  until  my  last  fighting 
day.    I  believe  this  to  be  the  faith  of  America,  the  faith  of  the  future,  and  of  all  the  victories  which\awaU  national 
action  in  the  days  to  come,  whether  in  America  or  elsewhere." 

NOBEL  PEACE   PRIZE  AWARDED  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1920  was  awarded  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was  urged  on  the 
Swedish  Parliament  for  the  honor  by  the? Interparliamentary  Socialist  group.  He  is  the  third  American  to 
receive  this  award,  the  two  others  being  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1906  and  Elihu  Root  in  1912.  The  Peace 
Prize  is  awarded  by  a  committee  of  five  persons  elected  by  the  Storthing,  and,  like  the  others,  usually  amomits 
to  about  $40,000.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Nobel  will  the  awards  must  always  be  made  in  kronen, 
each  prize  being  a  little  less  than  150,000  kronen.  .     ,  .o-r 

The  following  Nobel  prizes  were  announced  late  in  1920,  too  late  for  insertion  m  the  list  on  page  167: 
Medicine  (1919),  to  Dr.  Jules  Bordet,  toxin  expert  of  Brussels,  Belgium;  Medicine  (1920),  to  Prof.  August 
Krogh,  oceanographer,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Literature  (1919),  to  Carl  Spitteler,  essayist,  of  Lucerne, 
Switzerland;  Literature  (1920),  to  Knut  Hamsun  of  Norway,  novelist,  who  once  worked  on  a  street  car 
at  Chicago;  Chemistry,  (1919),  to  Prof.  Asihan,  artificial  rubber  inventor,  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors, 
Finland;  Physics  (1920),  to  Charles  G.  Breteuil,  head  of  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
He  is  an  expert  on  nickel  steel. 


The  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 
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THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  CONORESS. 

Terms  of  members  begin  March  4.  1921,  and  end  March  4,  1923. 

SPNATE. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge,  R.,  of  Mass. 


Terms 

Expire.  Senators.  P.  O.  Address. 

ALABAMA. 

1927.  .Oscar  W.  Underwood,  D  Birmingham. 

1925.  .J.  Thcs.  HeQin.  D  Lafayette. 

ARIZONA. 

1923.  .Henry  F  Ashurst.  D  Prescott. 

1927.  .Ralph  H.  Cameron,  R  PboenLx. 

ARKANSAS 

1927.  .Thad  H.  Caraway,  D.  Jonesboro. 

1925 . .  Joe  T.  Robinson,  D  Lonoke. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1923.  .Hiram  W.  Johnson,  R  San  Francisco. 

1927.  .Sam'l  M.  Shortridge.  R,  Menlo  Part. 

COLORADO. 

1927.  .Sam'l  D.  Nicholson  R  Leadville. 

1925 . .  L.  C.  Phipps,  R  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1923.  .George  P.  McLean,  R  Simsbury. 

1927.  .Frank  B.  Brandegee,  R  New  Loudon. 

DELAWARE. 

1923.  .Josiah  O.  Wolcott,  D  Wilmington. 

1925.  .L.  H.  Ball.  R. .  *  Marshallton. 

FLORIDA, 

1923.  .Park  Trammell,  D  Lakeland. 

1927.  .Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  D  Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA. 

1927.  .Thos.  E.  Watson,  D  Thomson. 

1925.  .W  J  Harris,  D  Sandersville. 

IDAHO . 

1927.  .Frank  R.  Gooding,  R  Gooding. 

1925.  .William  E.  Borah,  R  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

1927.  .Wm.  B.  McKinley,  R  Champaign. 

1925.  .Medill  McCormick.  R  Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

1923.  .Harry  «.  New.  R  Indiananolis. 

1927. . James E.  Watson,  R  ^.Rushville. 

IOWA.  N. 

1927.  .Albert  B.  Cummins,  R  0es  Moines. 

1925.  .William  S.  Kenyon,  R  Fort  Dodge. 

KANSAS. 

1927.  .Charles  Curtis.  R  Topeka. 

1925.  .Arthur  Capper,  R  Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

1927.  .Rich.  P.  Ernst,  R  Covington. 

1925.  .A.  O.  Stanley,  D  Henderson. 

LOUISIANA. 

1927.  .Edwin  S.  Broussard,  D  New  Iberia. 

1925.  .Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  D  L.  Providence , 

MAINE. 

1923.  .Frederick  Hale,  R  Portland. 

1925.  .Bert  M.  Feinald,  R  West  Poland. 

MARYLAND. 

1923.  .Joseph  I.  France,  R  Port  Deposit 

1927.  .O.  E.  Weller,  R  Baltimore. 


1923 
1925 


1923. 
1925. 


1923. 
1925. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Henry  C.  Lodge,  R  Nahant. 

D.  I.  Walsh,  D  Fitcliburg. 

MICHIGAN . 

Charles  E.  Townsend,  R  Jack.son. 

T.  H.  Newberry.  R  Grosse  Point. 

MINNESOTA. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  R  St.  Paul. 

Knute  Nelson,  R  Alexandria. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1923.  .John  S.  Williams,  D  Yazoo  City. 

1925.  .B.  P.  Harrison,  D  Gulfport. 

MISSOURI. 

1923.  .Jam^  A.  Reed.  D  Kansas  City. 

1927.  .S.  P.  Spencer,  R  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA. 

1923.  .Henry  L.  Myers,  D  Hamilton. 

1925.  .Thomas  J.  Walsh,  D   .Helena. 

The  whole  number  of  Senators  is  96. 


Terms 

Expire,  Senators.  P.  O.  Address. 

NEBRASKA. 

1923.  .Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  D  Omaha. 

1925.  .George  W.  Norris,  R  McCook. 


1923. 
1927. 


NEVADA. 

.Key  Pittman,  D  Tonopah. 

.Tasker  L.  Oddie,  R  Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1925.  .Henry  W.  Keyes,  R  HaverhilL 

1927.  .George  H.  Moses.  R  Concord. 

N3?.W  JERSEY. 

1<^23.  .Joseph  S.  Frellngliuysen,  R  Raritan. 

1925.  .Walter  E.  Edge,  R  Atlantic  City. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

1923.  .Andrieus  A.  Jones,  D  

1925.  .Albert  B.  Fall,  R  


.E.  Las  Vegas. 
.Three  Rivers. 


NEW  YORK. 

1023.  .Wm.  M.  Calder,  R  Brooklyn. 

1927.  .Jas.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  R  Groveland. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1^27.  .Lee  S.  Overman,  D  Salisbury. 

1925 .  .  Furnifold  McL.  Simmons,  D . . .  Newbern. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

1923.  .Porter  J.  McCumber,  R  Wahpeton. 

1927.  .E.  F.  Ladd,  R  Fargo. 

OHIO. 

n23.  .Atlee  Pom^rene,  D  Canton. 

1927 . .  Frank  B.  Willis,  R . .  Ada. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1927.  .J.  W.  Harreld,  R  Okla.  City. 

1925.  .Robert  L.  Owen,  D  Muskogee. 

OREGON. 

ir.27.  .Rob't  N.  Stanfield,  R  Portland. 

1925.  .Charles  L.  McNary,  R   Salem. 

-  PENNSYLVANIA . 

1923.  .Philander  C.  Knox,  R  Pittsburgh. 

1927.  .Boies  Penrose,  R  Philadelphia. 


1923. 
1925. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

.Peter  G.  Gerry,  D  Warwick. 

.Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R  Bristol. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1027.  .Ellison  D.  Smith,  D  Florence. 

1925.  .Nath.  B.  Dial.  D.  Laurens. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1927.  .Peter  Norbeck,  R  Redfield. 

1925.  .Thomas  Sterling,  R  Vermilion. 

TENNESSEE. 

1923.  .Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  D  MempMs. 

1925.  .John  K.  Shields,  D  Knoxville. 

TEXAS. 

1923.  .Charles  A.  Culberson,  D  Dallas. 

1925. -.Morris  Sheppard,  D  Texarkana. 


1923 


UTAH. 

.Wm.  H.  King,  D.  .  . 


.  Salt  Lake  City. 


1927.  .Reed  Smoot,  R  Provo. 

^^ERMONT. 

1923.  .Carroll  S.  Page,  R  Hvde  Park. 

]927.  .William  P.  Dillingham,  R  Montpelier. 


1023. 
1925. 


1923. 
1927. 


1923. 


1923. 
1927. 


VIRGINIA . 

.Claude  A.  Swanson,  D.  . 
.  Carter  Glass,  D  


....  Chathp.ra. 
....  Lynchburg. 

WASHINGTON. 

Miles  Poindexter,  R  Snokane. 

V/esIey  L.  Jones,  R  N.  Yakima. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Howard  Sutherland,  R  Elkins. 

1925.  .Davis  Elkins.  R  Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  R  Madison. 

Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  R  Superior. 

WYOMING. 

1923.  .John  B.  Kendrick,  D  Sheridan. 

1925.  .Francis  E,  Warren,  R  Cheyenne. 

Democrats,  37;  Republicans,  59.   The  salary  of  a  Senator  ia 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


ALABAMA.  _ 

Disi.    Representatives.  Politics.    P.O.  Address. 

1  John  McDuffie  Dem. ,  MonroeviUe. 

2  John  R.  Tyson  Dem .  .  Montgomery. 

3  Henry  B.  Steagali*  Dem.  .Ozarlc. 

4  Fred.  L.  Blackmon*  Dem.  .Anniston. 

5  W.  B.  Bowling  Dem.  .Lafayette. 

6  William  B.  Oliver*  Dem.  .Tuscaloosa. 

7  L.  B.  Rainey*   Dem.  .Gadsden. 

8  Edward  B.  Almon*  Dem.  .Tuscumbia. 

9  George  Huddleston*  Dem .  .  Birmingham. 

10  W.  B.  Bankhead  Dem.  .Jasper. 

ARIZONA. 

At  Large. 

Carl  Hayden*   .Dem.  .Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. 

1  W.  J.  Driver   .Dem.  .Osceola. 

2  William  A.  Oldfield*  .  .Dem.  .Batesville. 

3  John  N.  Tillman*  Dem.  . Fayetteville. 

4  Otis  Wingo*  Dem .  .  De  Queen. 

5  Henderson  M.  Jacoway*.  .Dem.  .Dardanelle. 

6  Sam.  M.  Taylor*  Dem .. Pine  Bluff . 

7  Tilman  B.  Parks  Dem.  .Hope. 

CALIFORNIA . 

1  Clarence  F.  Lea*.  .Dem.  .Santa  Rosa. 

2  John  E.  Raker*  Dem.  .Alturas. 

3  Charles  F.  Curry*  Rep.  .  .Sacramento. 

4  Julius  Kahn*  Rep. .  .San  Francisco. 

5  John  I.  Nolan*  Rep. .  .San  Francisco. 

6  John  A.  Elston*  Rep. .  .Berkeley. 

7  H.  E.  Barbour  Rep. .  .Fresno. 

8  Arthur  M.  Free  Rep. .  .San  Jose. 

9  (Vacated  by  Van  de  Water's  death,  (Rep.)  Nov., 

1920.) 

10  Henry  C.  Osborne*  Rep. 

11  Phil  D.  Swing  Rep 

COLORADO. 

1  William  N.  Vaile*  Rep. .  .Denver. 

2  Charles  B.  Timberlake* . .  .Rep. .  .Sterling. 

3  Guy  W.  Harding  Rep. .  .Canyon  City. 

4  Edward  T.  Taylor*  Dem.  .Glenwood  Sp'i 

CONNECTICUT. 

1  E.  Hart  Fenn  Rep. 

2  Richard  P.  Freeman*  Rep. 

3  John  Q.  Tilson*  Rep. 

4  Schuyler  Merritt*  Rep  

5  James  P.  Glynn*  Rep . . .  Winsted. 

DELAWARE. 

At  Large. 

Caleb  R.  Layton  Rep. .  .Georgetown. 

FLORIDA. 

1  H.  J.  Drane*  Dem.  .Lakeland. 

2  Frank  Clark*  Dem . .  Gainesville. 

3  J.  H.  Smith  wick  Dem.  .Pensacola. 

4  William  J.  Sears*  Dem .  .  Kissimmee. 

GEORGIA. 

1  J.  W.  Overstreet*  Dem . .  Sylvania. 

2  Frank  Park*  Dem . .  Sylvester. 

3  Charles  R.  Crisp*  Dem.  .Americus. 

4  W.  C.  Wright*  Dem.  .Newman. 

5  Wm.  D.  Upshaw*. . .....  .Dem.  .Atlanta. 

6  James  W.  Wise*  Dem .  .  Fayetteville. 

7  Gordon  Lee*  Dem . .  Chickamauga. 

8  Charles  Hillyer  Brand*. .  .Dem.  .Athens. 

9  Thomas  M.  Bell*  Dem.  .Gainesville 

10  Carl  Vinson*  Dem . .  Miiledgeville. 

11  W.  C  Lankford*  Dem.  .Doufirlas. 

12  W.  W.  Larsen*  Dem.  .Dublin. 

IDAHO. 

At  Large. 

1  Burton  L.  French*  Rep,  .  .Moscow. 

2  Addison  T.  Smith*  Rep. .  .Twin  Falls. 

ILLINOIS. 

1  Martin  B.  Madden*  Rep. .  .Chicago. 

2  James  R.  Mann*  Rep . . .  Chicago. 

3  Elliott  W.  Sproul  Rep. .  .Chicago. 

4  John  W.  Rainey*  Dem.  .Chicago. 

5  Adolph  J.  Sabath*  Dem.  .Chicago. 

6  John  J.  Gorman  Rep. .  .Chicago. 

7  M.  A.  Michaelson  Rep. .  .Chicago. 

8  Stanley  H.  Kunz  Dem.  .Chicago. 

9  Fred.  A.  Britten*  Rep. .  .Chicago. 

10  C.  R.  Chindbloom*  Rep. .  .Chicago. 

1 1  Ira  C.  Copley*  Rep . . .  Aurora. 

12  Charles  E.  Fuller*  Rep . . .  Belvidere. 


.  .Los  Angeles. 
.  .El  Centro. 


.  .Wethersfield. 
.  .New  London. 
.  .New  Haven. 
.Stamford. 


iLWNOis — Continued 
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13  John  C.  McKenzie*  4  Rep . . 

14  William  J.  Graham*  iRep. . 

15  Edward  J.  King*  Rep. . 

16  Clifford  Ireland*  Rep.. 

17  Frank  H.  Funk.  Rep. . 

18  Joseph  G.  Cannon*  Rep,. 

19-  Allen  F.  Moore  Rep. . 

20  Guy  L.  Shaw  Rep, . , 

21  Loren  E.  Wheeler*  Rep,. 

22  William  A.  Rodenberg*. ,  .Rep. , 

23  E.  B.  Brooks*   Rep.  . 

24  Thomas  S.  Williams*  Rep.. 

25  Edward  D.  Denison*  Rep.. 

At  Large. 
Richard  Yates*. .........  Rep. . 

William  E.  Mason*  Rep . . 

INDIANA. 

1  O.  R.  Ltthring  Rep,;. 

2  Oscar  E.  Bland*  Rep. . 

3  J.  W.  Dunbar*  Rep. . . 

4  J.  S.  Benham*  Rep, . , 

5  Everett  Sanders* .  Rep , . 

6  Richard  N.  Elliott*  Rep, . 

7  Merrill  Moores* .  ,  Rep. . 

8  A.  H.  Vestal*.   .Rep., 

9  Fred.  S.  Purnell*  Rep, . 

10  William  R.  Wood*   Rep.. 

1 1  Milton  Kraus*  Rep , , 

12  L.  W.  Fairfield*  Rep,. 

13  A.  J.  Hickey*  Rep. , 

IOWA. 

1  W,  F.  Kopp  Rep. . 

2  Harry  E.  Hull*  Rep.. 

3  Burton  E.  Sweet*  Rep . . 

4  Gilbert  N.  Haugen*  Rep . . 

5  James  W.  Good*  Rep. . 

6  C,  William  Ramseyer*  Rep . . 

7  Cassius  C.  Dowell*  Rep . , 

8  Horace  M.  Towner* ......  Rep . , 

9  William  R.  Green*  Rep. . 

10  J.  L.  Dickinson*  Rep . . 

11  W.  D.  Boles*  Rep.. 

KANSAS. 

1  Dan'l  R.  Anthony,  Jr.*. ,  .Rep, . . 

2  E.  C.  Little*  Rep.. 

3  Philip  P.  Campbell*  Rep. . 

4  Homer  Hoch .  Rep . . 

5  J.  C.  Strong  Rep. . 

6  Hays  B.  White  Rep, . 

7  J.  N.  Tincher  Rep. . 

8  Richard  E.  Bird  Rep . . 

KENTUCKY. 

1  Alben  W.  Barkley*  Dem. 

2  David  H.  Kincheloe*  Dem. 

3  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.*  Dem . 

4  Ben  Johnson*  Dem. 

5  Charles  F.  Ogden*   Rep . . 

6  Arthur  B.  Rouse*  Dem. 

7  James  C.  Cantrill*  Dem. 

8  Ralph  Gilbert  Dem . 

9  William  J.  Fields*  ,  .Dem. 

10  John  W.  Langley*  Rep. . 

11  J.  M.  Robsion  Rep. . 

LOUISIANA . 

1  James  O'Connor*  Dem. 

2  H.  Garland  Dupre*  Dem . 

3  Whitmell  P.  Martin*  Dem , 

4  John  N.  Sandlin    Dem. 

5  Riley  J.  Wilson*  Dem . 

6  Geo.  K.  Favrot  Dem. 

7  Ladislas  Lazaro*  Dem . 

8  James  B.  Aswell*  Dem. 

MAINE. 

1  Carroll  L.  Beedy  Rep.. 

2  Wallace  H.  White.  Jr.*.  ,  .Rep. . 

3  John  A,  Peters*  Rep, . 

4  Ira  G.  Hersey*  Rep.. 

MARYLAND . 

1  Thos.  A.  Goldsborough . .  .Dem. 

2  Albert  A.  Blakeneyt  Rep , . 

3  John  P.  Hill  Rep.. 

4  J.  Charles  Linthicum*  Dem. . 

5  Sydney  E.  Mudd*  Rep. , 

6  Frederick  N.  Zihlman* . . .  .Rep. . 


P.  O.  Addre, 
Elizabeth. 
.  Aledo. 
'.  Galesburg. 
.Peoria. 
.  Bloomington. 
.Danville. 
Monticello. 
Beardstown. 
.Springrieid. 
.East  St.  Louis 
.Newton. 
.  Louisville. 
.Marion. 

Springfield. 
•  Chicago. 

Evansviile. 
Linton. 
New  Albany. 
Benham. 
Terre  Haute 
.Connersville.. 
.Indianapolis. 
.Anderson. 
.Attica. 
.  Lafayette. 
.Peru. 
.Aogola. 
.Laporte 

.Montrose. 
.Williamsburg. 
.  Waverly. 
.Northwood. 
.  Cedar  Rapids. 
.Bloomfield. 
.Des  Moines. 
.Corning. 
.  Audubon. 
Algona. 
.Sheldon. 

.Leavenworth. 
.Kansas  City. 
.Pittsburg. 
.Marion. 
.  Blue  Rapids. 
.Mankato. 
.Medicine  Lodge 
.Wichita. 

.Paducah. 
.  Madisonville. 
.  Central  City. 
.Bardstown. 
.Anchorage. 
.Burlington. 
.  Georgetown. 
.  Shelby  ville, 
.  Olive  Hill, 
.Pikeviile. 
.Barbourville. 

.  New  Orleans. 
.  New  Orleans. 
.Thibodaux, 
.  Minden. 
.  Harrisonburg. 
.Baton  Rouge. 
.  Washington. 
.  Natchitoches. 

.Portland. 
,  Lewiston. 
.Elsworth. 
.Houllon. 

.  Denton. 
.  Catonsville. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
La  Plata. 
.Cumberland. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dlst.    Representatives.  Politics. 

1  Allen  T.  Treadway*  Rep. . . 

2  Frederick  H.  Gillett*  Rep 

3  Calvin  D.' Paige*  Rep... 

4  Samuel  E.  Winslow*  Rep. . 

5  John  Jacob  Rogers*  Rep.. 

6  Wilfred  W.  Lufkin*  Rep.. 

7  Rob't  S.  Maloney  Rep. . 

8  Frederick  W.  Dallinger*.  .Rep.. 

9  Chas.  L.  Underliill   Rep.. 

10  Peter  F.  Tagiie*  Dem.  . 

11  Geo.  Holdetf  Tinkham* . . .  Rop. . , 

12  James  A.  Gallivan*  Dem. . 

13  Robert  Luce*  Rep. . . 

14  L.  A.  Frotliingham  Rep. . 

15  William  S.  Greene*  Rep... 

16  Joseph  Walsh*  Rep . . , 

MICHIGAN. 

1  Geo.  P.  Ccdd  Rep... 

2  Earl  C.  Micbener*  Rep. . 

3  W.  H.  FracMiaiiser  Rep.. 

4  John  C.  Ketcham  Rep.. 

5  Carl  E.  Mai>es*  Rep. . 

6  Patrick  H.  KeliBy*  Rep.. 

7  Louis  C.  Cranuon*  P.ep.. 

8  Joseph  W.  F(  rdfjey*  Rop.. 

9  James  C.  TNlcI.iiujzhlin*.  .  .Rep.. 

10  Roy  O.  We.%druii  Rep.. 

11  Frank  D.  Sci)tt*  Rep.. 

12  W.  Frank  James*  Rep.. 

13  Vincent  M.  Brennan  Rep.. 

MINNESOTA. 

1  Sydney  Anderson*  Rep . . 

2  Frank  Clague  Rep.. 

3  Charles  R.  Davis*  Rep. . 

4  Oscar  E.  Keller  Proh. 

5  W.  H.  Nevi/ton*  Rep.. 

6  Harold  Knutson*  Rep . . 

7  Andrew  J.  Vclstead*  Rep.. 

8  Osfcar  J.  Larson  Rep. . 

9  Halvor  Steenerson*  Rep.. 

10  Thomas  D.  Schall*  Rep.. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1  J.  E.  Rankin  Dem. 

2  B.  G.  Lowrey  Dem. 

3  Benj.  G.  Humphreys*    .  .Dem. 

4  Thomas  U.  Sisson*  Dem. 

5  Ross  A.  Collins  Dem. 

6  P.  B.  Johnsoti*  Dem. 

7  Percy  E.  Quin*  Dem. 

8  James  W.  Collier*  Dem.. 

MISSOURI. 

1  F.  C.  Millspaugh  Rep . . 

2  William  W.  Rudder*  Dem. 

3  H.  F.  LaAvrence.  Rep.. 

4  Chas.  L.  Faust  Rep.. 

5  Edgar  C.  Eiiis  Rep. . 

6  W.  O.  Atkesan  Rep.. 

6  R.  C.  PaltersGii  Rep.. 

8  Sid  C.  Reach  Rep.. 

9  Theo.  ^v.  Tiukriede  Rep.. 

10  Cleveland  Newton*  Rep . . 

11  Harry  B.  Hawes  Dem. 

12  L.  C.  Dyer*  Rep.. 

13  Marion  E.  Rhodes*.  ....  .Rep. . 

14  Ed.  D.  Hays*  Rep.. 

10  Isaac  V.  McPherson  R,ep.. 

16  S.  A.  Shelton  Rep., 

MON-IA-NA. 

At  Large. 

Wash.  J.  McCormick  Rep. 

Carl  W.  Riddick*  Rep. , 

NEBRASKA. 

1  Charles  F.  Reavis*  Rep . 

2  Albert  W.  Jefferies*  Rep. 

3  Robert  E.  Evans*  Ren. . 

4  M.  O.  McLaughlin*  Rep. . 

5  Wm.  E.  Andrews*  Rep. 

6  Moses  P.  Kinkaid*  Rep. 

NEVADA. 

At  Large. 
Sam'l  S.  Arentz  Rep. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1  Sherman  E.  Burroughs* . . .  R.ep . , 

2  Edward  H.  Wason*  Rep., 


p.  O.  Address. 
Stockbfidge. 
Springfield. 
Southbridge. 
Worcester. 
Lowell. 
.Essex. 
Lawrence. 
.  Cambridge. 
Somervilie. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Waltham. 
Dedham. 
Fall  Paver. 
New  Bedford. 


Detroit. 
.Adrian, 
.Hillsdale. 
.Hastings. 
.Grand  Rapids. 
.Lansing. 
.  Lapeer. 
.Saginaw. 
.Muskegon 
.Bay  City. 
.Alpena. 
.Hancock. 
.Detroit. 


Lanesboro. 
Redwood  Falls. 
St.  Peter. 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis. 
.St.  Cloud. 
Granite  Falls. 
Duluth. 
.Crookston. 
Minneapolis. 


Tupelo. 
Blue  M'ntain. 
.  Greenville. 
.  Winona. 
Meridian. 
.Hattiesburg. 
.MeCoEib  City. 
.  Vicksburg. 


.Cantoiv 
.  Keytesville. 
.  Cameron. 
.St.  Joseph. 
.Kansas  City. 
.Butler. 
.Springfield. 
.Linn  Creek. 
.Warrenton. 
.St.  Louis. 
.St.  Louis. 
.St.  Louis. 
.Potosi. 

.Cape  Giradeau. 

.Aurora. 

.Marshfield. 


.  Missoula. 
.  Lewiston. 

.Falls  City. 

.Omaha., 

.Dakota  City. 

.York. 

.Hastings, 

.O'Neill. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Dlst.    Representatives.  Politics.    P.O.  Address- 

1  F.  P.  Patterson,  Jr  . .  .Rep. .  .Camden. 

2  Isaac  Bacharach*  Rep. .  .Atlantic  City. 

3  T.  F.  Appleby  Rep. .  .Asbury  Park. 

4  Elijah  C.  Hutchinson*  E,ep. .  .Trenton. 

5  Ernest  R.  Ackerman* ....  Rep. .  .Plainfield. 

6  Randolph  Perkins  Rep. .  .Woodcliff  Lake. 

7  Amos  H.  Ratcliffe*  Rep. .  .Paterson. 

8  Herbert  W .  Taylor  Rep . . .  Newark. 

9  R.  Wayne  Parker  .Rep. . .Orange. 

10  Frederick  R.  Lehlbach* . .  .P„ep. .  .Newark. 

11  Arch.  E.  Olpp  Rep...W.  Hoboken. 

12  C.  F.  X.  O'Brien  Dem.  .Jersey  City. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

At  Large. 

Nestor  Montoya  Rep. .  .AlbUQ\ierque. 


.Simpson. 


.Manchester. 
.Nashua. 


NEW  YORK. 

1  Frederick  C.  Hicks* .     ...  Rep . . 

2  John  J.  Kindred   Dem. . 

3  John  Kissel   Rep . . 

4  Thos.  H.  Cullen*  Dem .  , 

5  Ardolph  L.  Kline  Rep.. 

6  Warren  I.  Lee. .  Rep. . 

7  Mich.  J.  Hogan  Rep.. 

8  Chas.  G.  Bond  Rep.. 

9  Andrew  N.  Peterson  Rop.. 

10  Lester  D.  Volk  Rep.. 

11  Daniel  J.  Riordan*  Dem. 

12  Meyer  Londonf  Soc.  .  , 

13  Chris.  D.  Sullivan*  Dem. 

14  Nath.  D.  Perlman. ......  ,Rep. . 

15  Thos.  J.  Ryan  Rep.. 

16  W.  Bourke  Cookran  Dem. 

17  Ogden  L.  Mils  Rep.. 

18  John  F.  Carew*  Rep.. 

19  W.  M.  Chandlert  Rep.., 

20  Isaac  Siege  1*  Rep.. 

21  M.  C.  Ansorge   Rep. . 

22  Anthony  J.  Griffln*  Dem. 

23  A.  B.  Rossdale  Rep. . 

24  B.  L.  Fairchildt  Rep.. 

25  .Tames  W.  Husted*  Rep. . 

26  Ham.  Fish,  .ir  Rep.. 

27  Charles  B .  Ward*  Rep . . 

28  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyckt  Dem. 

29  James  S.  Parker*  Rep. . 

30  Frank  Crowther*  Rep . . 

31  Bertrand  H.  Sneil*  Rep.. 

32  Luther  W.  Mott*  .Rep. . 

33  Homer  P .  Snyder*  Rep . . 

34  John  D.  Clarke  Rep.. 

35  Walter  W.  Magee*  Rep. , 

33  Norman  J.  Gould*  Rep.. 

37  A.  B.  Houghton*  Rep.. 

38  Thomas  P.  Dunn*  Rep.. 

30  Archie  D,  Sanders*  Rep. 

4Q  S.  Wallace  Dem psey*  Rep.. 

41  Clarence  McGregor*  Rep . 

42  .Jas.  M.  Mead*  Dem." 

43  Daniel  Reed*  Rep.. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1  Hallet  S.  Ward   Dem. 

2  Claude  Kitchin*  Dem . 

3  S.  M.  Brinson*  Dem. 

4  Edward  W.  Pou*  Dem. 

5  Charles  M.  Stedman*. . .  .Dem. 

6  Homer  L  Lyon  Dem. 

7  Wm.  C  Hammer  Dem. 

8  Robert  L.  Doughton*.  . .  .Dem. 

9  A.  L.  Bulwinlde  Dem. 

10  Zeb.  Weaver*  Dem. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

1  O.B.Burtress  Rep.. 

2  George  M .  Young*  Rep . . 

3  J.  H.  Sinclair*  Rep.. 

OHIO  . 

1  Nicholas  Longworth*  Rep.. 

2  A.  E.  B.  Stephens  .Rep.. 

3  R.  G.  Fitzgerald  Rep.. 

4  John  L.  Cable  Rep.. 

5  C.J.Thompson*  Rep.. 

6  Charles  C.  Kearns*  Rep.. 

7  Simeon  D .  Fess*  Reo . . 

8  R.  C.  Cole*  Rep.. 

9  W.  W.  Chalmers  Rep.. 

10  I.  M.  Foster*  Rep., 

11  Edward  D.  Ricketts*  Rep., 

12  John  C.  Speaks  Rep.. 


.Port  Wash 'ton. 
Astoria. 
Brookij^n. 
Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.  Brooiclyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.  New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
,  New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.  New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
,  New  York  City. 
.  New  York  City. 
.Bronx. 
.Pelham. 
.Peekskiii. 
.Garrison. 
.De  Bruce. 
.Albany. 
.  Salem. 
.Schenectady 
.Potsdam. 
.Oswego. 
.Little  Falls. 
.Delhi. 
.Syracuse. 
.Seneca  Falls. 
.Corning. 
.Rochester. 
..Stafford. 
.Lockport. 
,  .Bufiaio. 
.  Buffalo. 
Dunkirk.. 

.Washington. 
.Scotland  Neck. 
.Newbern. 
.Smithfield.  ■ 
, .  Greensboro.' 
.  Whiteville. 
.  Asheboro, 
•.Laurel  Springs. 
.Gastonia. 
.  Henderson  villo. 

.Grand  Forks. 
.Valley  City. 
.Kenmare. 

.Cincinnati. 
.North  Bend. 
.Dayton. 
.Lima. 
.Defiance. 
.Batavia. 
.Yellow  Springs 
.Findlay. 
.Toledo. 
.Athens. 
.  Logan . 
.Coiumbus.3 
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13  J.  T.Begg*  Rep. .  .Sandusky. 

14  C.L.  Knight  Rep...  Akron. 

15  C.  E.  Moore*  Rep. .  .Cambridge. 

16  Jos,  H.  Himes  Rep. .  .Canton. 

17  W.  M.  Morgan  Rep. .  .Newark. 

18  Frank  Murpiiy*  Rep. .  .Steubenville. 

19  Jobn  G.  Cooper*  Rep. . . Yourigstown. 

20  Miner  G,  Norton  ,  .Rep. .  .Cleveland. 

21  Harry  C.  Galin  Rep. ,  .Cleveland. 

22  Theo.  E.  Burtont  Rep. .  .Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA. 

1  Thos.  A.  Chandlerf  Rep. 

2  Alice  M.  Robertson  Rep. 

3  Charles  D.  Carter*  Dem 

4  J.  C.  Pringey  Rep. 

5  F.  B.  Swank  Dem 

6  L.  M.  Gensman  Rep. 

7  James  V.  McClintic*  Dem.  .Snyder. 

8  Manuel  Herrick .       .....  R,ep . .  .Perry. 

OREGON. 

1  Willis  C.  Hawley*  Rep 

2  Nicholas  J.  Sinnott*  ReD 

3  C.  N.  McArthur*  Rep 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1  William  S.  Vare*  Rep, 

2  Georges.  Graham*  Rep. 

Harry  C.  Ransley  Rep 

George  W.  Edmonds*.  .  .  .Rep 


4   

5  Jas.  J.  Connolly 


.Vinita. 

.Muskogee. 
.  Ardmore. 
.  Chandler. 
Norman. 
jLawton. 


.  Salem . 
.The  Dalles. 
.Portland. 

.Philadelphia. 
.Philadelphia. 
.Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


.  Rep. .  .Philadelphia. 


6  George  P.  Darrov/*  Rep. .  .Philadelphia. 

7  Thomas  S.  Butler*  Rep. .  .West  Chester. 

8  Harry  W.  Watson*  Rep. .  .Langhorne. 

9  William  W.  Griest*  Hep . .  .Lancaster. 

10  Chas  R  Connell  Re:>. .  .Scranton. 

11  Ci.  D.  Cough lin  Rep . .  .Wilkes-Barre. 

12  John  Reber  Rep. .  .Pottsville. 

13  F.  B.  Gernerd  Rep. .  .Allentown. 

14  Louis  T.  McFadden*  Rep . . .  Canton. 

15  Edgar  R.  Kiess*  Rep. . . Williamsport. 

16  I.  C.  Kline  Rep. .  .Sunbury. 

17  Benjamin  K.  Focht*.  .    .  .Rep. .  .Lewisburg. 

18  Aaron  S.  Kreider*  , .  .Rep. .  .Annville. 

19  John  M.  Rose*  . .  .Rep. .  .Johnstown. 

20  Edw.  S.  Brooks*  Rep... York. 

21  Even  J.  Jones*  Rep. .  .Bradford. 

22  Adam  M.  Wyant  Rep. .  .Greensburg. 

23  S.  A.  Kendall*.   Rep. .  .Meyersdale. 

24  Henry  W.  Temple*  Rep. .  .Washington. 

25  M.  M.  Shreve*t  Rep. .  .Erie. 

26  W.  H.  Kirkpa trick  Rep. .  .Easton. 

27  Nathan  L.  Strong*  Reo. .  .Brookville. 

28  H.  J.  Bixler  Rep. . . Johnsonburg. 

29  Stephen  G.  Porter*  Rep. .  .Pittsburgh. 

30  M.  Clyde  Kelly*  Rep. .  .Braddock. 

31  John  M.  Morin*  Rep. .  .Pittsburgh. 

32  Guy  E.  Campbell*.  Dem.  .Crafton. 

At  Large. 

Jos.  McLaughlint  Rep. .  .Philadelphia. 

Mahlon  M.  Garland  died  Nov.  19. 

Wm.  J.  Burke  Rep, .  .Pittsburgh. 

A.  H.  "Walters*  Rep. .  .Johnstown. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1  Clark  Burdick*  Rep . . 

2  Walter  R.  Stlnes*  Rep.. 

3  Ambrose  Kennedy*  Rep. . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1  W.  T.  Logan  Dem. 

2  James  F.  Byrnes*  Dem . 

3  Fred.  H.  Dominick*  Dem,  .Newberry. 

4  J.  J.  McSwain  Dem.  .Greenville. 

5  William  F.  Stevenson*  Dem.  .Cheraw. 

6  Philip  H.  Stoll*  Dem.  .Kingstree. 

7  H.  P.  Fulmar  Dem.  .North. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1  C.  Christopherson  Rep... Sioux  Falls. 

2  Royal  C.  Johnson*  Rep. .  .Aberdeen. 

3  Wm.  Williamson  Rep. .  .Osteoma. 

TENNESSEE. 

1  Carroll  Reese  Rep . . .  Elizabethtown . 

2  J.  W.  Taylor*  Rep... La  Follette. 

3  Joe  Brown  Rep. .  .Chattanooga. 

4  W.  S.  Clouse  Rep...Cookeville. 

5  E.  L.  Davis*  Dem.  .Tullahoma. 


,  .Newport. 
,  .Cowesett. 
.Woonsocket. 

.  .  Charleston. 
.Aiken. 


.Vernal. 

.Salt  Lake  City; 


Isla|id  Pond. 

Nev^rport  News. 

Norfolk. 

Richmond. 


TENNESSEE — Continued. 
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6  Joseph  W.  Byrnes* .......  Dem . .  Nashviile. 

7  Lemuel  P.  Padgett*  Dem.  .Columbia. 

8  Lon  A  Scott   Rep ..  .Savannah. 

9  Finis  J.  Garrett*  Dem.  .Dresden,  j 

10  Hubert  Fisher*  ,  .Dem.  .Memphis. 

TEXAS . 

1  Eugene  Black*  Dem . .  Ciarksville. 

2  John  C.  Box.  .  .'.  Dem.  .Jacksonville 

3  M,  G.  Sanders.  Dem.  .Canton. 

4  Sam.  Rayburn*  Dera..Bonham 

5  Hatton  W.  Summers*.  .  .  .Dem.  .Dallas. 

6  Rufus  Hardy*  Dem.  .Corsicana. 

7  Clay  S.  Briggs*  Dem ..  Galveston.  • 

8  D.  E.  Garrett   .Dem.  .Houston. 

9  J.  J.  Mansfield*  Dem.  .Coiumbus. 

10  James  P.  Bucnanan*    . .  .Dem.  .Breniiam. 

11  Tom  Connally*  Dem.  .  Marlin. 

12  Frits  G.  Lanham*..  Dem.  .Fort  Worth 

13  L.  W.  Parlsn*   Dem.  .Henrietta. 

14  H.  M.  Wurzbach  Rep. .  .Seguin. 

15  John  N.  Garner*  Dem.  .Uvaide. 

16  Claude  Hudspetli*  Dem.  .El  Paso. 

17  Thos.  L.  Blanton*  Dem.  .Abilene. 

18  Marvin  Jones-  Dem.  .Amarillo. 

UTAH. 

1  Don  B.  Colton   .  .Rep 

2  E,  O.  Leatherwood . . ....  .Rep 

VERMONT. 

1  Frank  L.  Greene*  Rep. .  .St.  Albans, 

2  Porter  H.  Daie*   Rep .    ~  ' 

VIRGINIA. 

1  Schuyler  O.  Bland*  Dera 

2  J.  T.  Deal  Dem 

3  Andrew  J.  Montague*  . .  .Dem 

4  Pat.  H.  Drewry  Dem.  .Petersburg. 

5  Rorer  A.  .James  Dem.  .Danville. 

6  .Tas.  P.  Woods*   Dem.  .Roanoke. 

7  T.  W.  H-a.rrison*   Dem.  .Winchester. 

8  R.  Walton  Moore*   Dem.  . Fairfax. 

9  C.  Bascom  Slemp*   Rep. .  .Big  Stone  Gap. 

10  Henry  D.  Flood*  Dem.  .Appomattox. 

WASHINGTON. 

1  .Tohn  F.  Miller*   Rep  .  .Seattle. 

2  Lindley  H.  Hadley*  Rep. .  .Beilingham. 

3  Albert  .Tohnson*  Rep. .  Hoquiam. 

4  J.  W.  Summers*  Rep. .  .Walla  Walla. 

5  J.  S.  Webster*  Rep. .  .Spokane. 

west'  VIRGINIA .  E- 

1  B.  L.  Rosenbloom  Rep . .  .  Wheeling. 

2  George  M.  Bowers*  Rep. .  .Martinsburg. 

3  Stuart  F.  Reed*  Ren . . .  Clarksburg.  . 

4  Harry  C.  Woodyard*  Rep. .  .Sponcer. 

5  W.  Goodykoontz*  Rep. .  .Williamson. 

6  L.  B.  Echols*  Rep. .  Charleston. 

WISCONSIN . 

1  Henry  A.  Coopert  Rep. .  .Racine. 

2  Edward  Voight*  Rep. .  .Sheboygan. 

3  John  M.  Nelson*  Rep. .  .Miidison 

4  John  C.  Kleczka  Rep 

5  W.  H.  Staff ordt  .Rep 

6  Florin  Lampert*  Rep 

7  Jos.  D.  Beck.  Rep 

8  Edward  E.  Browne*  .  .Rep. 

9  David  G.  Classon*  Rep 

10  James  A.  Frear*  Rep 

11  A.  P.  Nelson*  Rep. 

WYOMING. 

At  Large. 

Frank  W.  Mondell*.  . . , .  .Rep. .  .Newcastle. 

ALASKA. 

Delegate. 
Dan  A.  Sutherland  Rep. 

HAWAII. 

Delegate. 

J.  Kuhio  Kalanianaole* . . .  Rep . ,  .Waikiki. 

PHILIPPINES. 

Resident  Commissioners. 

Jaime  C.  De  Veyra*  Dem.  .Leyte,  P.  I. 

Isauro  Gabaldon  San  Lsldro. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Resident  Commissioner. 
Felix  Cordova  Davila*  Dem .  .  San  Juan. 


.  .Milwaukee. 
. .  Milwaukee. 
.  .Oshkosh. 
. .  Viroqua. 
.  .Waupaca. 
..Oconto. 
.  .Hudson, 
. .  Grantsburg. 


Note  (as  of  Nov.  26, 1920) — Democrats,  132;  Republicans,  300;  SocialistSr  1. 
*  Served  in  Sixty-fifth  Congress,    f  Served  in  previous  Congress. 
A  Representative's  salary  ia  $7,500  a  year;  Speaker,  $12,000. 


Whole  number,  435. 


Sixty-Sixth  C ongress — C ommittees . 
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Additional  Accommodations  for  the  Library  of 
Congress — Furnifold  McL,  Simmons,  N.  C. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry — Asle  J.  Gromia,  N.  D. 

Appropriations — Francis  E,  Warren,  Wyo. 

To  Audit  and  Control  the  Cintingent  Expenses 
of  the  Senate — William  M.  Calder.  N.  Y. 

Banking  and  Currency — George  P.  McLean,  Conn. 

Canadian  Relations — Frederick  Hale,  Me. 

The  Census — Howard  Sutherland,  W.  Va. 

Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment — Thomas  Ster- 
ling, S.  D. 

Claims — Selden  P.  Spencer,  Mo. 

Coast  and  Insular  Survey — Walter  E.  Edge,  N.  J. 

Coast  Defenses — Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J. 

Commerce — Wesley  L.  Jones,  Wash. 

Conservation  of  National  Resources — Ellison  D, 
Smith,  S.  C. 

Corporation  Organized  in  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Atlee  Pomerene,  O. 

Cuban  Relations — Hiram  W.  Johnson.  Cal. 

Disposition-of  Useless  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments — Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Mont. 

District  of  Columbia — Lawrence  Y.  Sherman.  HI. 

Education  and  Labo/ — William  S.  Kenyon,  la. 

Engrossed  Bills — Lee  S,  Overman;  N.  C 

Enrolled  Bills — L.  Heisler  Ball,  Del. 

To  Examine  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Civil 
Service — John  Walter  Smithy  Md. 

Finance — Boies  Penrose,  Pa. 
Fisheries — Truman  H.  Newberry,  Mich. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians — Robert  L. 
Owen,  Okla. 

Foreign  Relations — Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mass. 

Forest  Reservations  and  the  Protection  of  Game 
— Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  Neb. 

Geological  Survey — Marcus  A.  Smith,  Ariz. 

Immigjation — Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R.  I. 

Indian  Affairs — Charles  Curtis,  Kan. 

Indian  Depredations — Henry  L.  Myers,  Mont. 

Industrial  Expositions — Key  Pittman,  Nev. 

Interoceanic  Canals — William  E.  Borah.  Idaho. 

Interstate  Commerce — Albert  B.  Cummins,  la. 


To  Investigate  Trespassers  Upon  Indian  Lands 

— Heary  F.  Ashurst,  Ariz. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Landau- 
Charles  L.  McNary  Ore. 

Judiciary — Knute  Nelson,  Minn. 

Library — Frank  B.  Brandegee,  Conn. 

Manufactures — Robert  M.  La  Foliette,  "Wis. 

Military  Affairs — James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

Mines  and  Mining — Miles  Poindexter  Wash. 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries — Joseph  E. 
Ransdell,  La. 

National  Banks — Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Minn, 

Naval  Affairs — Carroll  S.  Page,  Vt. 

Pacific  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands — 
Albert  B.  Fall,  New  Mex.  \ 

Pacific  Railroads — Charles  S.  Thomas,  Col. 

Patents — George  W.  Norris,  Neb. 

Pensions — Porter  J.  McCumber,  N.  D. 

Philippines— Warren  G.  Harding,  O. 

Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads — Charles  E.  Towu- 
send.  Mich. 

Printing — George  H.  Moses,  N.  H. 

Private  Land  Claims — Charles  A,  Culberson,  Tex. 

Privileges  and  Elections — William  P.  Dillingham 
Vt 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds — Bert  M.  Fer- 
nald.  Me, 

Public  Health  and  National  Quaraatine — Joseph 
I  France,  Md. 

Public  Lands — Reed  Smoot,  Utah. 

Railroads — Irvine  L  Lenroot,  Wis, 

Revolutionary  Claims — Morris  Sheppard,  Tex. 

Rules — Philander  C.  Knox,  Pa. 

Standard  Weights  and  Measures — James  A. 
Reed,  Mo. 

Territories — Harry  S.  New,  Ind. 

Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard—Dun- 
can W.  Fletcher,  Fla. 

Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Products- 
John  K,  Shields,  Tenn. 

University  of  the  United  States — Johr  Sharp 
Williams,  Miss. 

Woman  Suffrage— James  E.  Watson.  Ind. 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES,  HOUSE,  SIXTY  SIXTH  CONGRESS. 


Elections,  No.  1 — Frederick  W,  Dallinger,  Mass. 

No.  2 — Louis  B.  Goodall,  Me. 

No.  3 — Cassius  C.  Dowell,  la. 
Ways  and  Means — Joseph  W,  Fordney.  Mich. 
Appropriations — James  W.  Good,  la. 
Judiciary — Andrew  J.  Volstead.  Minn. 
Banking  and  Currency — Louis  T.  McFadden,  Pa. 
Coinage,    Weights    and    Measures — Albert  H. 

Vestal,  Ind. 

Interstate   and    Foreign  Commerce — John  J. 
Esch,  Wis. 

Rivers  and  Harbors — Charles  A.  Kennedy,  la. 
The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — William  S. 

Greene,  Mass. 
Agriculture — Gilbert  W.  Haugen,  Ta. 
Foreign  Affairs — Stephen  G  Porter,  Pa. 
Military  Affairs — Julius  Kahn.  Cal. 
Naval  Affairs — Thomas  S.  Butler,  Pa. 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads — Halvor  Steenerson, 

Minn. 

The  Public  Lands — Nicholas  J.  Sinnott,  Ore. 
Indian  Affairs — Homer  P.  Snyder.  N  Y. 
The  Territories— Charles  F.  Curry.  Cal 
Insular  Afiairs — Horace  M.  Towner,  la. 
Raiiv/ays  and  Canals — Loien  E.  Wheeler,  111. 
Mines  and  Mining — Mahlon  M.  Garland,  Pa. 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds — ^Joha  W  Lang- 
ley,  Ky. 

Education — Simeon  D.  Fess,  O. 
Labor — John  M.  C.  Smith,  Mich. 
Patents — John  I.  Nolan,  Cal 
Invalid  Pensions — Charles  E.  Fuller,  111. 
Fensions^ — Sam  R.  Sells,  Tenn. 


Claims — George  W.  Edmonds,  Pa. 
War  Claims — Benjamin  K,  Foeht,  Pa. 
District  of  Columbia — Carl  E.  Mapas,  Mich. 
Revision  of  the  Laws — Edward  C.  Little,  Kan. 
Reform  in  the  Civil  Service — Frederick  R,  Lehl- 
bach,  N.  J. 

Election  of  President,  Vice  President,  etc.— 

Florian  Lampert.  Wis. 
Alcoholic   Liquor   Traffic — Addison   T.  Smith, 

Idaho. 

Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands — Moses  P.  Kinkaid,  Neb. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization — Albert  John- 
son, Wash. 

Rules — Philip  P.  Campbell,  Kan. 

Accounts — Clifford  Ireland,  111. 

Mileage — John  A.  Elston,  Cal. 

The  Census — Isaac  Siegel,  N,  Y. 

The  Library — Norman  J.  Gould,  N.  Y. 

Printing — Edgar  R.  Kiess,  Pa. 

Enrolled  Bills — John  R.  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions — Oscar  E.  Bland, 
Ind. 

Roads — Thomas  B.  Dunn,  N.'Y. 

Flood  Control — William  A.  B,odenberg,  III, 

Disposition  of  Useieas  Executive  Papers — ISIer- 

rili  Moores,  Ind. 
Woman  Suffrage — James  R.  Mann,  111. 
Water  Power — John  J.  Esch,  Wis. 
To  investigate  War  Expenditures — William  J. 

Graham,  111.  i 
To    Investigate   the    Shipping   Board —Josepb 

Walsh  Mass, 
Budget — James  W.  Good,  la. 


V8CTORY  MEDALS  FOR  4  000  000  AR^ERICANS  = 

Every  soldier,  sailor  and  marine,  enlisted  or  commissioned,  in  the  service  of  the  I  luring 
the  war  with  Germany,  on  active  duty  and  with  an  honorable  record,  v/ill  receive  a  'Vh  ;  er- 

eral  orders  of  the  Army  and  Navy  acts  of  Congress.    All  soldiers  of  civilization  tlircii    ^  worlc]  of 

the.  Allies  will  wear  the  rainbow  ribbon  of  the  Victory  Medal,  the  distinguishing  mark  oL  Luaiiary  servica 
against  the  Germans  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  progress.  The  W|ir  Department  estimates  the 
total  number  of  men  on  active  duty  at  about  4,600,000,  which  includes  500,000  in  the  navy,  50,000  marines 
and  more  than  4,000,000  in  the  army.  The  medals  proper  are  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint  in  Phila- 
delphia from  a  bronze  of  90  per  cent,  copper  and  10  per  cent.  tin.  The  proportions  for  the  metal,  as  speci- 
fied by  the  Interallied  Military  Commission,  are  common  to  all  the  Allies — 90  per  c^at.  copper  and  10  per 
cent,  alloy  of  zinc  and  tin. 
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Sporting  Records — Aviation. 


AVIATION.  V 

The  Pulitzer  Trophy  race,  held  at  Mitchel  Pieid,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Nov.  25,  was  the  competitive  feature  of 
the  American  aviation  season.  More  than  forty  airplanes  entered,  the  contest  of  which  tvyenty-eig'at  finished 
the  full  132-mile  course.  The  race  was  held  over  a  33-mile  circuit,  and  the  winner,  Capt.  C  C.  Mosley,  U. 
S.  A.,  flying  a  Verville  plane,  averaged  178  miles  per  hour  in  his  victorious  flight.  His  time  by  ,ap3  was: 
First  lap,  11m.  6.7s.;  second  lap,  11m.  37s.,  third  lap,  11m.  72.08s.;  fourth  lap,  11m.  15,32s.,  total  time.  4im. 
29.57s. 

OFFICIAL    ELAPSED  TIME  IN  PULITZER  TROPHY  RACE. 
Order  ic  which  the  planes  finished  in  the  Pulitzer  Trophy  race,  with  their  official  time: 


Posi- 
tion 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Pilot. 


Capt.  C.  C  Mosley,  U.  S.  A  

Capt.  H  E  Hartney ,  U .  S.  A  

Albert  Acosta  

Lieut.  St.  Clair  Street,  U.  S  A  

Lieut.  A.  Laverents,  U,  S.  N  

Lieut.  J.  P.  Roullot,  U  S.  A.  

2d  Lieut.  C.  Eliasou,  U.  S.  A  

Lieut.  J.  B.  Wright,  U.  S.  A  

Lieut.  C.  Cummings,  U.  S.  A.  

Lieut.  D.  L.  Conley.  U.  S.  K  

Capt.  Horace  N.  Heisen,  U.  S.  A. .  • , 

Lieut.  D.  C.  Finch,  U.  S  N  

Capt.  Maxwell  Kirby,  U.  S.  A  

Lieut.  L.  Claude,  U.  S.  A  

Lieut.  W.  B.  Gwyn,  U.  S.  N  

Lieut.  L.  H.  Sanderson,  U.  S:  M.  C 

Lieut.  V/.  R„  I;awson.  U.S.A  

Capt  H.  B.  M,ims,  U,  S.  M.  C  

Lieut.  Lucas  Beau,  U.  S.  A.  ...<,... . 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Brown,  U.  S.  A  

Lieut.  T.  Moffat,  U  S.  A  

Sergt.  J.  K  Dunn,  U.  S.  M.  C.  

Capt.  N.  Carolin,  U.  S.  A  

Charles  Colt  

Willis  P.  Taylor  


Airplane. 


VerviUe  

Thomas  Morse. . . 

S.  V.  A  

Wright  

Vought  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland. .  > .  . 

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  

De  Haviland  | 

Wright  

De  Haviland  

Morane  Saulnier. 
Ansaldo  


Motor. 


Packard  600 
T.  Morse  300 
S.  P.  A. 
Wright 
Wright 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Liberty 
Wright 
Liberty 
Le  Rhone  liO 
iS.  P.  A.  200 


225. 
300. 
180. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
400. 
300. 
400. 


Elapsed 
Time. 


m.  29.57s. 
47m.  00.03s. 
51mu  57.62s. 
52m.  67X2S. 
55m.  39.19s. 
56m.  06.583. 
55m.  09.39s. 
56m.  52.20s 
57m.  08.123 
57m.  40.763. 
.58m.  15.28s. 
59m.  32.94s 
50m.  42.67s. 
59m.  56.63s 
59m.  59.63s 
GOm.  09.38s 
60m.  48.46s 
60m.  49.343 
61m,  01.62s 
61m.  35.28s 
61m.  47.45s 
61m.  50.38s' 
G2m.  40.22s" 
63m.  16.33s* 
77m.  13.00s 


The  Pulitzer  Trophy,  a  classic  winged  figure  upholding  an  airplane,  was  donated  to  the  Aero  Club  of 
America  by  Ralph.  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  Pulitzer.  As  prizes  for  the  individual  pilots  of  the  fir^it,  second 
and  tiiird  machines,  the  Pulitzers  donated  gold,  silver  and  bronze  plaques.  The  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Trophy 
was  also  awarded  $1,500  in  Liberty  bonds,  devised  to  the  Aero  Club  of  America  under  the  will  of  Samuel  M. 
Valentine.    To  the  mechanics  of  the  pilot  of  the  winning  plane  were  awarded  S200  In  Liberty  bonds. 

The  winner  of  the  second  prize  received  $750,  and  his  mechanic  $150  in  Liberty  bonds,  while  the  third 
winner  and  his  mechanic  got  $500  and  $100  in  bonds,  respectively  In  addition  to  Mr.  Valentine's  bequest, 
$1,800  in  bonds  were  awarded  to  the  pilots  and  mechanics  finishing  first  and  second  in  the  three  cla-^ses  having, 
respectively,  the  greatest  number  of  machines  entered.  The  awards  were:  Contest  Committee  Prize — 
A  trophy,  Thomas-Morse.  Capt.  H  E  Hartney,  pilot  De  Haviland  Class — First  prize.  $350  in  Liberty 
bonds  to  the  pilot  and  $50  to  the  mechanic,  to  Lieut.  John  P.  Roullot,  U.  S.  A.;  time,  56m  06  58s.  Second, 
$150  and  $50  in  bonds,  2d  Lieut.  Carl  Eliason,  U .  S.  A  :  time.  56m.  09.39s.  Vought  VE-7  Class — First  prize, 
$350  and  $50  in  bonds,  Lieut.  A  Leverents.  U  S.  N.;  time,  .55ra.  39.19s.  Second,  $150  and  $50,  Lieut.  W. 
R.  Gwyn,  U.  S.  N.  SE-5  Class-— First  prize,  $350  and  $50  in  bonds,  Capt.  Maxwell  Kirby,  U.  .0.  A.  Others 
disqualified. 

INTERNATIONAL  GORDON  BENNETT  BALLOON  RACE. 


Started  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  24.  Results: 

Pilot. 

Dis- 
tance. 

Landed  At. 

Start. 

Finish. 

Lieut.  R.  E  Thompson  (United  States)  

R.  F  Donaldson  (United  States)  

1100 
1,000 
890 
675 
675 
675 
622 
525 

North  Hero,  Vt  

Lake  George,  N.  Y. . 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich  . 
Amherstberg,  Ont . . . 
Mason  City,  111. ... . 
Charlotte,  Mich. . . . 
Brownstown,  111  ... 

4.47 H  P.M. 
4.56  P.  M. 
4.52 M  P.M. 

5.01  P.M. 

5.02  p.m. 
4.36  P.  m. 
4.44  H  P.  M. 

9.30  a.m.,  Oct.  25 
10.69  a.m.,  Oct.  25 
about  48  hrs. 

2.10  p.m.,  Oct.  25 
8.45  P.  m.,  Oct.  24 

11.59  a.m.,  Oct.  24 

GORDON  BENNETT  RACE. 
The  Gordon  Bennett  International  Speed  Trophy  was  won  permanently  by  France  in  the  sixth  race  for 
the  prize  held  since  1909,  when  Sadi  Lecointe  covered  the  300  kilometres  (186.3  miles)  course  in  Ih.  6m. 
17  l-5s.  at  Etampes,  France,  Sept.  28.  Following  various  elimination  trials,  the  final  entrants  were:  French 
(defenders),  Sadi  Lecointe  (Nieuport,  300  hp.  Hispano-Suiza) ;  M.  Kirsch  (Nleuport.  300  hp.  Hispano-Suiza) ; 
Capt.  de  Romanet  (Spad,  300  hp.  Hispano-Suiza).  American  (challengers)  Howard  RhineLart  (Dayton- 
Wright  R.  B,,  250  hp,  Hall-Scott) ;  Maj.  R.  W.  Schroeder  (U.  S.  Army  V.  C.  P.-R.,  660  hp.  Packard).  British 
(challenger),  F.  P  Raynham  (Martynside  "Semi-Quaver,"  300  hp.  Hispano-Suiza) .  The  result  of  the  trophy 
or  flnarrace  trials  follow:  100  kilometres — LeoOinte,  France,  21m.  36  l-5s,;  Romanet.  France,  22m.  59s.; 
Kirsch,  France.  21m.  29  3-5s.  200  kilometres — Lecointe,  France,  44na.  41s.;  Romanet,  France,.  46m.  7s.; 
Kirsch,  France.  48m,  52s.  300  kilometres — Lecointe,  France.  Ih.  6m.  17  l-5s.;  Romanet,  France,  Ih.  39m. 
63  3-5s.;  Kirsch,  France-  withdrew,  engine  trouble.  Rhinehart,  U.  S.,  witlidrew,  steering  mechanism  trouble; 
Schroeder  U.  S..  withdrew  ignition  trouble;  Raynham,  England,  withdrew,  engine  trouble. 

NATIONAL  BALLOON  RACE. 
Started  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  25.  Result:  First.  H.  E.  Honeywell,  pilot:  Dr.  J.  Kingsbury, 
aid;  balloon  Kansas  City  III.;  landed  near  Thamesville,  Ont  ;  700  miles.  Second,  Lieut.  R.  E.  Thompsoi; 
pilot:  H  E.  Weeks,  aid;  balloon  U.  S.  Army  I  ;  landed  near  Ridgetown,  Ont.;  690  miles.  Third,  R  H.  Upsoi;, 
pilot;  W.  T.  Van  OrmaU;  aid:  balloon  Goodyear  II.;  landed  near  Amherst,  O.:  620  miles.  Fourth,  Lieut. 
Raffe  Emerson,  pilot:  Lieut.  F.  Sloman,  aid;  balloon  U.  S.  Navy;  landed  near  Graytown,  O.;  610  miles.  Fifth, 
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NATIONAL  BALLOON  RACS— Co/i/i^iwed. 


J.  S.  McKibben,  pilot;  Allan  O'Neil,  aid;  landed  near  Vanwert,  O.;  560  miles.  Sixth,  Warren  Rasor,  pilot 
Herbert  Rasor,  aid;  balloon  Obio;  landed  near  Grayville,  III.;  350  miles.  Seventh,  G.  W.  McEntyre,  pilot; 
Dale  Mabry,  aid;  balloon  U.S.  Army  4A;  landed  near  Lewisport,  Ky.;  300  miles.  Eighth,  R.  F.  Donaldson, 
pilot;  C.  T.  King,  aid;  landed  near  Owensboro,  Ky.;  300  miles.  Ninth,  A.  Leo  Stevens,  pilot;  E.  B.  Weston, 
aid;  balloon  Elsie  Delight;  landed  near  Drakesboro,  Ky.;  280  miles.  Tenth,  B.  T.  Burt,  pilot;  R.  E.  Olm- 
stead,  aid,  balloon  U.  S  Army  II.;  landed  near  Hanson,  Ky.;  275  miles.  Eleventh  B.  von  Hofiman.  pilot; 
W.  Heller,  aid.  landed  near  Caneyville,  Ky.;  275  miles. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  AIRPLANE  RACES. 

First  Intercollegiate  Airplane  Meet,  held  at  Mitchel  Field,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  on  May  7.  The  field  day  waa 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Flying  Association  and  the  American  Flying  Club.  The 
American  Flying  Club  Trophy  went  to  Yale  for  its  high  record,  the  trophy  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Massachusetts 
to  Yale  for  winning  the  cross-country  race,  and  the  trophy  of  the  Cleveland  Aviation  Club  to  Yale  for  scoring 
highest  in  acrobatics,  alert  competition  and  cross-country  race.  Points  scored  by  each  college  were  as  fol- 
lows: Yale,  9;  Williams,  6;  Princeton  and  Columbia,  5;  Wesleyan,  Pittsburgh  and  Lehigh,  3;  Pennsylvania 
and  Cornell,  1,  and  Harvard  and  Rutgers,  0  The  course  of  the  25-mile  race  lay  from  Mitchel  Field  to  Lyn- 
denhurst.  thence  to  Farmlngdale  and  back  to  Mitchel  Field.  Tiie  order  of  crossing  the  line  was  as  follows: 
Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Cornell,  Columbia.  Williams,  Harvard,  Lehigh  and  Wesleyan.  Owing  to  a 
technicality.  Pennsylvania  was  disqualified  and  lost  second  place.  After  checking  up  the  first  three  places 
were  awarded  to  Yale,  Lehigh,  Cornell.  Yale's  time  was  16  minutes.  G.  W.  Horne  was  the  winning  pilot. 
OTHER  AVIATION  FEATS  OF  1920. 

Feb. 27 — Major  R.  W.  Schroeder,  U.  S.  A.,  established  a  new  world's  altitude  flight  at  Dayton,  0„  when 
he  drove  his  Le  Pore  biplane  to  a  height  of  36,020  feet  (almost  seven  miles) ,.  At  this  height  the  temperature 
was  estimated  at  67  degrees  below  zero  The  aviator's  eyes  froze,  and  losing  consciousness,  he  lost  control  of 
his  plane,  falling  five  miles  in  about  two  minutes.  Some  1,500  feet  above  ground  he  regained  control  and 
made  a  perfect  landing.  After  several  days  in-  a  darkened  room  of  the  hospital  he  recovered.  In  certi^ing 
the  record  the  Aero  Club  of  America  fixed  the  height  at  33,113  feet. 

June  4 — Lieuts.  Bossoutrol  and  Bernard,  flying  a  Farman  Goliath,  broke  the  world's  endurance  record 
at  Etampes,  France,  with  a  continuous  flight  of  24h.  19m.  7s. 

June  8 — Lieut.  John  H.  Wilson  established  a  new  world  record  for  a  parachute  jump,  leaping  from  an 
airplane  at  a  height  of  19,800  feet  over  San  Aujonio,  Tex.,  and  landing  some  ten  miles  distant  fromi  the  point 
of  the  jump.  

WORLD'S  ATHLETIC  CHAMPIOS^SKIPS. 

WALKING. 


Event 


Time. 


Holder. 


Nation. 


Date 


1  mile. . . 

2  miles.  . , 

3  miles.  . . 

4  miles. . . 
6  miles. . . 

6  miles. . . 

7  miles. . . 

8  miles. . . 

9  miles. . . 
10  miles. . . 
15  miles. . . 
20  miles. . . 
25  miles.  . . 
One  hour.  , 
Two  hours 


6m.  25  4-53  

13m.  11  2-5S.  

20m.  25  4-08  

27m.  143  

36m.  l-5s  

43m.  26  l-5s  

50m.  50  4-5s  

58m.  IS  2-53  

Ih.   7m.  37  4-5s  

Ih.  15m.  57  2-5s  

Ih.  59m.  12  3-63  

2h.  47m.  62s  

3h.  37m.   6  4-5s  

8  miles  438  yards  

15  miles  128  yards  


G.  H.  Goulding. . . 

G.  E.  Larner  , 

G.  E.  Larner  , 

G.  E.  Larner  , 

G.  E.  Larner  , 

G.  E,  Larner. . . . . , 

G.  E  Larner  , 

G.  E.  Larner  , 

G.  E.  Larner  

G.  E.  Larner  

H.  V.  L.  Ross  

T.  Griffith  

S.  C.  A.  Schofleld. 

G.  E.  Larner  

H.  V.  L.  Ross  


Canada . . . . 
England. . . . 

England  

England. . . . 
England. . . . 
England. . . . 
England. . . . 
England. . . . 
England. . . . 
England. . . , 
England. . . . 
Englond. . . . 
England. . . . 
England. . .  . 
England  


June  4, 
July  13, 
Aug.  19, 
Aug,  19, 
Sept.  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Sept.  30, 
July  17, 
July  17, 
May  20, 
Dec.  30, 
May  20, 
Sept.  30, 
May  20, 


1910 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1908 
1908 
1911 
187a 
1911 
1905 
1911 


JUMPING. 


Event. 

Height  or  Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Standing  high. . . . 
Rimnmg  high. . . . 
Standing  broad. . . 
Running  broad. .  . 
Hop,  St'p  &  J'mp. 

5  ft.   5  3-4  in  

6  ft.   7  in   

lift.  4  7-8  in  

24  ft.  11  3-4  in  

L.  Goehring  

G.  L.  Horine  

R.  C.  Ewry  

U.  S.  A  

TJ.  S.  A  

U.  S.  A  

June  14,  1913 
May  18,  1912 
Aug.  29,  1904 
Aug.     5,  1901 
July   31,  1909 
June    8.  1912 

.50  ft.  11  In  

13  ft.   2  1-4  in  X.  

D.  F.  Atoearne  

M.  S.  Wrlglit  

U.  S.  A  

T".  S.  A .  .   

WEIGHT  EVENTS. 


Event. 

Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Putting  16-lb.  weight  

51  ft  

R.  Rose  

P.  Ryan  

M.  J.  McGrath  

decide. 

u.  s.  A  ^ . . 

U.  S.  A  

U.  S.  A  

Aug.  21,  1909 
Aug.   17,  1913 
Sept.  23,  1911 

Sept.  29.  1912 

189  ft.  6  1-2  In. . 

40  ft.  6  3-8  in .  '. 

Committee  will 
204  ft.  5  5-8  in.  , 

Throwing  66-lb.  weight  

Throwing  discus  (8  1-2-ft.  circle) . 
Throwing  javelin  (held  In  middle) 

RELAY  RACES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Holders. 

Nation. 

Date. 

One  mile ....... 

3m.  18  l-5s. 
7m.  53s ...  . 
17m.  51  l-5s. 

Schaaf,  Gissing,  Sheppard,  Rosenberger .  .  . 

Riley,  Bromilow,  Sheppard,  Kiviat  

Mahoney,  Marceau,  Powers, ^Hedlund  

U.  S.  A   . 

U.  3.  A  

U.  S.  A  ...... . 

Sept.    4.  1911 
Sept.    5,  1910 
June  17,  1913 

RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Country — Koiders. 

Date. 

42  ^3 

Team  of  Germany  (Rohr,  Kern,  Hermann,  Rau)  

A.  F.  K.,  Stockholm  (Ljung,  Pettorson,  Aimqist,  Hakansson) .  . 
Team  ol  U.  S.  A.  (Sheppard,  Reidpath,  Meredith,  Lindberg).., 

1912 
1908 
1912 

"  800  metres  

1,600  metrea  

Im.  36s  

3m.  16.69  

744 
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AUTOMOBILE  RACES  AND  RECOlSDS. 

COMPETITIVE  SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  NON-STOCK 


Distance. 


Time. 


Driver. 


Car. 


Place. 


Date. 


1  mile. . 

2  miles. 

3  miles. 

4  miles . 

5  miles. 
10  miles . 
15  miles . 
20  miles 
25  miles . 
50  miles . 
75  miles . 

100  miles . 
150  miles . 
200  miles 
250  miles 
300  miles. 
350  miles . 
400  miles . 
450  miles . 
500  miles . 


0  40.23 

1  09.57 

1  54.81 

2  14.22 
2  56.35 
5  20.20 
8  18.90 

10  50.20 
14  12.72 
26  23.40 
42  40.28 
54  17.80 
1  26  14.90 

1  55  11.05 

2  23  04.03 

2  55  32.23 

3  24  42.99 

4  04  48.98 

4  35  05.78 

5  07  26.00 


De  Palma  

Louis  Chevrolet . . 

Resta  

Louis  Chevrolet . . 

R^ta  

Milton  

De  Palma  

De  Palma  

De  Palma  

De  Palma  

Louis  Chevrolet . . 

G.  Chevrolet  

Mulford  , 

Mulford  

Aitken  

Anderson  

Anderson  

Resta  

Resta  

Resta  


Mercedes   

Frontenac  

Peugeot  

Frontenac ......... 

Peugeot  

Duesenberg  

Packard  Special  

Packard  Special .... 
Packard  Special .... 

Packard  

Frontenac  

Frontenac  

Hudson  

Hudson  

Peugeot  

Stutz  

Stutz  

Peugeot  

Peugeot  

Peugeot . .  .  .  


Des  Moines,  la  

Chicago,  111  

Des  Moines,  la  

Chicago,  111  

Omaha,  Neb  

Sheepshead  Bay .... 

Chicago,  111  

Chicago,  III  

Chicago,  111  

Sheepshead  Bay .... 

Chicago,  111  

Sheepshead  Bay  

Chicago,  111  

Chicago,  111  

Sheepshead  Bay  

Sheepshead  Bay  

Sheepshead  Bay .... 

Chicago,  111  

Chicago,  111  

Chicago,  111  


June 
Sept. 
June 
Sept. 
July 
June 
Sept. 
July 
Sept. 
June 
Sept. 
July 
June 
June 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
June 
June 
Juno 


1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1919 
1917 
1919 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


ONE-MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS-  NON-STOCK. 


10  miles . 

15  miles. 

20  miles. 

25  miles . 

50  miles . 

75  miles . 
100  miles . 
lf)0  miles . 
200  miles. 


8  16.40 
12  23.20 
16  25.60 
20  28.80 
40  57.80 
1  08  56.00 

1  29  09.00 

2  30  51.00 

3  21  48.00 


Burman . . 
Burman . , 
Burman . , 
Burman . , 
Burman . , 
Burman . , 
Hearne. . , 
Wishart. , 
Mulford.. 


Peugeot  

Peugeot  

Peugeot  

Peugeot  

Peugeot  

Peugeot  

Chevrolet  Special . . 

Mercer  

Mason  Special  


Bakersfield,  Cal . 
Bakersfleld,  Cal . 
Bakersfield,  Cal . 
Bakersfleld,  Cal . 
Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Galesburg,  111 . . . 
Phoenix,  Ariz . . . 

Columbus,  O  

Colufnbus,  O  


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
July 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1919 
1912 
1913 


STRAIGHTAWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS— NON-STOCK 


10  miles . 

20  miles . 

50  miles . 
100  miles . 
150  miles. 
200  miles 
250  miles . 
300  miles . 


5  14.40 

13  11.92 
35  62.31 
12  45.20 
55  18.00 
34  12.00 

14  55.00 
53  33.50 


Bruce-Brown . 

Burman  

Burman  

Bernln  

Dlsbrow  

Disbrow  

Disbrow 
Disbrow  


Benz  , 

Buick  Bug. 
Buick  Bug. 

Renault  

Special . . . . , 

Special  

Special . . . . . 
Special  


Daytona .  .  .  . 
Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville . 
Daytona .  .  . . 
Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1909 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


HOUR  RECORDS. 
SPEEDWAY,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  NON-STOCK 


Time. 

Distance. 

Driver. 

Car. 

74  miles 
148  miles 
1,491  miles 

Harroun  

Verbeck  &  Hirsh  . 

Fiat  

April  8, 


1910 
1910 
1910 


ONE  MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS.  STOCK  CHASSIS 

24  hours  |  1,196  miles  |  Pa tschke  &  Mulford  |Lozier  [Brighton  Beach.  jOct.    15,  1909 

ONE  MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS.  NON-STOCK. 

24  hours  |  1,253  miles  |  Poole  &  Patschke .  |Stearns  [Brighton  Beach  |Auiri9,  1910 

STRAIGHTAWAY,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS.  NON-STOCK. 
1  hour  I  81.65  miles  [Disbrow  [Special  [Jacksonville..  jMar.  28,  19Tl 

NON-COMPETITIVE  RECORDS— SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  CLASS  "B"  STOCK  CAR. 
(Piston  Displacement,  231  to  300  Cubic  Inches.) 


Distance. 

Time. 

Driver. 

Car. 

Place 

Date. 

7  54.40 
15  45.80 
39  30.80 
1  20  21.40 

Sheepshead  Bay  

Nov.  25,  1915 
Nov.  25,  1915 
Nov.  25.  1915 
Nov.  25,  1915 

Mulford  

Sheepshead  Bay  

Mulford  

100  miles  

Mulford  

Hudson  

IMPORTANT  SPEEDWAY  RACES,  1920. 


Date. 


Place. 


Winner. 


Car. 


Miles. 


Time. 


Feb.  28. 
May  31. 
June  19, 
July  5, 
Aug.  28, 
Sept.  6 
Oct.  2 
Nov  26 


Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Indianapolis.. . . . 
Uniontown,  Pa.. 
Tacoma,  Wash .  . 

Elgm,  111  

Uniontown,  Pa.  . 

Fresno,  Cal  

Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


J.  Murphy.  . 
G.  Chevrolet 
T.  Milton.  . . 
T.  Milton.  . . 
R.  De  Palma. 
T.  Milton.  . . 
J.  Murphy. . 
R.  Sarles  


Duesenberg 
Monroe.  .  . . 
Duesenberg 
Duesenberg 

Ballot  

Duesenberg 
Duesenberg. 
Duesenberg. 


250 
500 
225 
223 
251 
225 
200 
250 


2  25  17.59 
5  38  32 
2  22  44.36 

2  23  28 

3  09  54 

2  20  24.19 
2  04  32 
2  20  20 
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FOOTBALL. 

The  populirit.j-  of  intercollegiate  football  continued  to  increase  in  1920,  the  attendance  and  gate  receipts 
In  ail  parts  of  tLe  country  breaking  all  previous  records.  The  records  of  some  of  tlie  leading  Eastern  college 
teams  follow: 


AMHERST. 

Brown  13 

Bowdoin  0 

Columbia  20 

Union   0 

Hamilton  7 

Wesleyan  7 

Trinity   0 

Williams  7 

ARMY. 

Union  , . . . .  0 

Marshall  0 

Middlebury  . .... 

Springfield   7 

Tufts   ( 

Notre  Dame  2" 

Lebanon  Val  0 

Bowdoin  0 

Navy   7 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

20  Fordbam. . .  .  0 

21  Yale  13 

12    Springfield   0 

Boston  Univ  0 

Tufts  0 

Marietta  3 

Georgetown  0 

BROWN. 

R.  I.  State.  0 

Amherst...  0 

Maine   7 

Colgate  0 

Springfield  0 

Vermont  0 

Yale  14 

Harvard  27 

Dartmouth  14 

BUCKNELL. 

Penn   7 

Ursinus  0 

Navy   7 

Muhlenberg   0 

St.  Bonaventure. .  0 
Lafayette...^..  .10 
Gettysburg .  .T. . .  0 

Susquehanna   7 

Dickinson .......  6 

CENTRE. 
Morris  Harvey. . .  0 

Howard  0 

Transylvania   0 

Harvard  31 

Georgia  Tech.  .  .  .24 

Depauw  0 

Kentucky  State .  .  0 
Virginia  Poly ....  0 
Georgetown  Col. .  0 
COLGATE. 

Susquehanna   0 

Allegheny  7 

Brown  14 

Cornell  42 

Yale  21 

Rochester  21 

St.  Bona  venture. .  0 

Syrac^e  14 

COLUMBIA. 

Trinity.  0 

N.  Y.  U  7 

Amherst   7 

Wesleyan  10 

Williams  14 

Swarthmore  21 

Cornell  34 

Penn  27 

CORNELL. 

Rochester   6 

St.  Bonaventure. .  7 

Union  0 

Colgate  6 

Rutgers  0 

Dartmouth  14 

Columbia   T 

PeDDsylvania. . .  .28 


0 

13 
7 
35 
30 
0 
14 
14 

36 
38 
27 
26 
21 
17 
63 
90 
0 


34 
37 
13 
30 

25 
13 
32 
14 
14 
35 
10 
0 
.  6 

0 
48 

2 
43 
61 

7 
45 
28 
20 


120 
65 
14 
0 
34 
49 
28 

103 

0 

7 
0 
6 
7 
14 
80 
0 

21 
14 
20 
0 
20 
7 
7 
7 

13 

55 
60 
42 
24 

3 
34 

0 


DARTMOUTH. 

Norwich   0 

Penn  State  1 

Holy  Cross  .  .14 

Syracuse.  10 

Tufts  7 

Cornell   3 

Penn   7 

Brown  

V/ashington   7 


GEORGIA  TECH. 

Wake  Forest  0 

66    Davidson  0 

55    Ogletlwpe   0 

44   Vanderbilt   0 

3   Pittsburgh  10 

24    Centre  0 

7    Clemson   0 

35    Georgetown   6 

34    Alabama  Tech. . .  0 

GEORGETOWN. 
79    St.  John's  0 

27  N.  C.  State  0 

28  W.  Va.  Wes   7 

40   Fordham  16 

28    Hopkins   7 

6  Navy  21 

6  Georgia.  Tech.  . .  .35 

7  Wash.  &  Lee  16 

0  Boston  College. .  .30 

HARVARD. 

Holy  Cross  0 

Maine   0 

Valparaiso  0 

Williams  0 

Centre  14 

Virginia  0 

Princeton  14 

Brown  0 

Yale  0 

HOLY  CROSS. 

Harvard   3 

Springfield   0 

Dartmouth  27 

Syracuse  0 

Colby   0 

N.  H.  State  0 

LAFAYETTE. 

Muhlenberg  .  .  0 

Navy  12 

Pennsylvania ....  7 

Catholic  Univ   0 

Pittsburgh  14 

Bucknell  7 

Villanbva   0 

Lehigh   7 

LEHIGH. 

Lebanon  Val  O 

West  Virginia  7 

Rutgers  0 

Rochester  0 

Wash.  i&  Jeff  14 

Carnegie  Tech... .  6 

Muhlenberg   0 

Penn  State  7 

Lafayette  27 

NAVY. 

N.  C.  State  14 

Lafayette   7 

Bucknell  2 

Princeton  14 

Western  Reserve. .  0 

Georgetown   6 

South  Carolma., .  0 

Army  0 

PRINCETONc 

Swarthmore   6 

Maryland  State. .  0 

Wash.  &  Lee  0 

Navy  0 

West  Virginia  3 

Harvard  14 

Yale  0 


PENN  STATE. 

Muhlenberg. .....  7 

Gettysburg   0 

Dartmouth   7 

North  Carolina. . .  0 

Lebanon  Val   7 

Penn  

Nebraska  , .  0 

Lehigh  ,   7 

Pittsburgh   0 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Delaware  0 

Bucknell  0 

Swarthmore  0 

Lafayette   0 

Virgmia  M.  I  27 

Penn  State  28 

Pittsburgh  27 

Dartmouth  44 

Columbia   7 

Cornell  0 

RUTGERS. 

Ursinus  14 

Maryland  Univ ...  0 

Lehigh  9 

Virginia  Poly ....  6 

Virginia  7 

Cornell  24 

Nebraska  28 

West  Virginia  17 

Detroit.  27 

SYRACUSE. 

Plobart  7 

Vermont  0 

Johns  Hopkins ...  0 

Pittsburgh   7 

Dartmouth  0 

Holy  Cross  3 

Wash.  &  Jeff   0 

Maryland  10 

Colgate  0 

VIRGINIA. 

Wm.  &  Mary   0 

Ran.  Macon  0 

J.Hopkins   0 

Va.  Military  22 

Rutgers   0 

Harvard  24 

Georgia  10 

Vanderbilt   7 

N.Carolina  0 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


W.  Va.  Wes   0 

Lehigh   7 

Pittsburgh  34 

Geo.  Washington.  0 

Yale  24 

Princeton  10 

Wash.  &  Lee  10 

Rutgers  0 

Bethany   0 

Wash.  &  Jeff  28 


PITTSBURGH. 

Geneva   0 

West  Virginia. .13 

Syracuse  7 

Georgia  Tecli ....  3 

Lafayette  O 

Pennsylvania. . .  .21 

Wash.  &  Jefl  0 

Peaa  State  0 

SWARTHMORE. 

6  Princeton  17 

0    Pennsylvania.  . .  .21 

7  Stevens  14 

:1  Johns  Hopkins .. .  0 
0    Franklin  &  Mar. .  0 

11  Columbia...  7 

12  Delaware  0 

18    Haverford  6 


VIRGINIA  M.  I. 

54  Roanoke  College..  0 

136  Hampden  Sidney.  0 

22  Virginia   6 

35  Citadel   0 

27  Pennsylvania....  7 

14  N.  C.  State   0 

23  N.  C.  Univ   0 

98  Catholic  Univ. ...  0 

24  Virginia  P.  I. ....  7 

WASH.  &  JEFF. 

Bethany   0 

Kalamazoo   0 

Geneva   0 

Lehigh   0 

Westminster   0 

Syracuse  14 

Pittsburgh   7 

Carnegie  Tech... .  6 

West  Virginia. ...  0 


WESLEYAN. 

R.  1.  State  0 

Trinity   0 

N.  Y.  U  13 

Columbia  0 

Rochester  0 

Amherst  0 

Williams  60 

WILLIAMS. 

Rensselaer  6 

Union   0 

Harvard-.  38 

Trinity   0 

Columbia  20 

Hamilton   7 

Wesleyan  14 

Amherst  14 

YALE. 
Carnegie  Tech ....  0 

U.  of  N.  C   0 

Boston  College. .  .21 

West  Virginia  0 

Colgate  7 

Brown  10 

Princeton  20 

Harvard   9 


In  the  Central  West  the  Conference  College  Cham- 
pionship was  won  by  the  Ohio  State  team.  The 
final  standing  of  the  college  and  university  elevens 
composing  the  Western  College  Conference  follows: 


College. 

Games. 

T'ch- 
d'ns. 

Goals 
From 
T'd'n 

Field 
Goals 

Total 
Pts. 

W. 

L. 

6 

0 

8 

7 

1 

58 

4 

1 

7 

6 

2 

54 

3 

1 

6 

6 

2 

48 

Illinois  

4 

2 

5 

5 

7 

56 

3 

2 

9 

8 

1 

65 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

30 

Northwestern .... 

2 

3 

6 

6 

1 

45 

2 

4 

5 

3 

1 

36 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

6 

3 

3 

0 

21  i 
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NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
National  Singles  Championship  at  the  West 
Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1920, 
W.  T.  Tilden  2d  of  Philadelpliia  defeated  W.  M. 
Johnston  of  San  Francisco,  6 — 1,  1 — 6,  7 — '5,  5 — -7. 
6 — 3.  Doubles  at  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club, 
Boston,  Aug.  16,  1920,  Wm.  M.  Johnston  and  C.  J. 
Griffin  defeated  Willis  E.  Davis.and  Roland  Roberts, 
6 — 2,  6—2,  6 — 3.  Clay  court  at  the  Western  Lawn 
Tennis  Assn.,  Chicago,  July  10,  1920,  Roland  Rob- 
erts of  San  Francisco  defeated  Vincent  Richards  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  6 — 3,  6 — 1,  6 — '3.  Clay  court 
doubles  at  the  Western  Lawn  Tennis  Assn.,  Chicago, 
July  10,  1920,  Roland  Roberts  and  Vincent  Richards 
defeated  Walter  T.  Hayes  and  Ralph  Burdick, 
6 — 2, 6 — 2,  7 — 5  Clay  Court  Women's  Championship 
at  Detroit  Tennis  Club,  Detroit,  June  21, 1920,  Marion 
Zinderstein  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  defeated  Flor- 
ence Ballin  of  New  York  City,  6 — 2,  7 — 5.  Indoor 
singles  at  7th  Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  IMarch 
27,  1920,  W.  T.  Tilden  2d  defeated  Vincent  Richards, 
10 — 8,  6 — 3,  6 — ^1.  Indoor  doubles  at  7th  Regiment 
Armory,  New  York,  March  27.  1920,  W.  T.  Tiiden 
2d  and  Vincent  Richards  defeated  S.  Hardy  and  S. 
Howard  Voshell,  6 — 3,  3—6,  6—4,  12—10.  Indoor 
women's  championship  at  7th  Regiment  Armory, 
New  York.  Alarch  15,  1920,  Helene  Pollak  defeated 
Edith  Sigourney.  8 — 6,  6 — 2.  Indoor  doubles  cnam- 
plonshlp  at  7th  Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  March 
15,  1920,  H.  Pollak  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Morris  defeated 
C.  Winn  and  G.  Delia  Torre,  6—2,  6—4.  Indoor 
junior  at  7th  Regiment  Armory,  New  York  Deo. 
22,  1919.  Vincent  Richards  defeated  F.  T.  Ander- 
son, New  York  City,  9—11,  6—3,  5—7,  6—2,  6—4. 
Indoor  junior  doubles  at  7th  Regiment  Armory, 
New  York,  Dec.  22,  1919,  Vincent  Richards  and 
F.  T.  Anderson  defeated  A.  Bassford  jr.  and  Travers 
LeGross,  6 — 4,  6 — 2,  6 — 4.  Indoor  Boys'  singles 
at  7th  Regiment  Armory,  Now  York,  Dec.  22,  1919, 
C.  M  Wood  jr.  defeated  Valentine  Gress,  6—2, 
8 — 6,  6 — 1.  National  veterans  at  West  Side  Tennis 
Club,  F«rest  Hills,  N.  Y..  Aug.  30.  1920,  V/.  A. 
Campbell  of  New  York  defeated  R.  N.  Dana  of 
Pawtuoket,  R.  I..  6—1,  1 — 6,  6 — 2.  National 
fathers  and  sons  at  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest 
Hills,  N  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1920,  Fred  G.  and  Fred  C. 
Anderson  defeated  J.  D  E.  and  Arnold  W.  Jones, 
3 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — -4.  Junior  championship  at  West 
Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y..  Aug.  30,  1920, 
Vincent  Richards,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  defeated  W.  Vv. 
Ingraham.  Oakland.  R.  I.,  6 — 2,  6—4,  6 — 1.  Junior 
doubles  at  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  30,  1920,  Harold  Godshall  and  Richard 
Hinckley,  Los  Angeles,  defeated  W.  W.  Ingraham 
and  Arnold  W,  Jones  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  4 — 6,  6 — 3, 
4r—6,  7 — 5.  6 — 4.  Boys'  singles  at  West  Side  Tennis 
Club,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1920,  James  L. 
Farquhar,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  defeated  Wm.  Eins- 
mann,  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  7 — -5,  6 — ^1.  Boys'  doubles 
at  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
30,  1920,  C.  V.  de  Biaso  and  James  L.  Farquhar, 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  defeated  Wm.  Einsmann  and 
Greville  Acker,  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  6 — 3,  6 — 2.  Girls' 
singles  at  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  13,  1920,  Miss  Louise  Dixon,  Philadelphia, 
defeated  Miss  Helen  Sewell,  Philadelphia,  3 — '6 
6 — 3,  6 — 2.  Girls'  doubles  at  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club.  Philadelnhia,  Sept.  13,  1920,  Miss  Helen 
Sewell  and  Miss  V.  L.  Carpenter,  Philadelphia, 
defeated  Miss  Ceres  Baker,  New  York,  and  Miss 
Martha  Bayard,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  6—4,  6—3. 
Women's  singles  at  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  13,  1920,  Mrs.  Franklin  I.  Mal- 
lory.  New  York,  defeated  Miss  Marion  Zinderstein 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  6 — 3,  6 — 1.  Women's  doublfes 
at  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
13,  1920,  Miss  Eleanor  Goss  and  Miss  Marion  Zin- 
derstein defeated  Miss  Helen  Baker  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Tennant,  13—11,  4—6,  6 — 3.  Mixed  doubles  at 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club.  Philadelphia,  Sept.  13, 
1920,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wightman  and  W.  F.  Johnson 
defeated  Mrs.  F.  I.  Mallory  and  Craig  Biddle, 
&— 4.  6—3. 

SECTIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
New  England,  men,  at  Hartford  Golf  Club,  Hart- 
lord,  Conn.,  May  31,  1920,  L.  M.  Banks,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  defeated  G.  W.  Pike,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  6—4,  6 — 1,  6 — -2.  Middle  States,  men,  at 
Germantown  Cricket  Club,  Philadelphia,  July  12, 


TENNES. 

1920,  W.  F.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  defeated  S.  W. 
Pearson,  Philadelphia,  3—6,  6 — 1,  7 — 5,  6—1.  New 
England  doubles  at  Agawam  Hunt  Club,  Providence, 
R.  I..  July  12.  1920.  J.  W.  Foster  and  Josiah  Wheel- 
wright, Boston,  defeated  L.  B.  Rice  and  J.  S.  Nicholl, 
Boston.  9—7,  6 — i,  6—1.  Middle  States,  women, 
at  Germantown  Cricket  Club,  Philadelphia,  July 
12,  1920,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Huff.  Philadelphia,  defeated 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Newhail.  Philadelphia,  6 — 2,  6—3. 
Middle  States  sectional  doubles  at  Germantown 
Cricket  Club,  Philadelphia,  July  12,  1920,  W.  F. 
Johnson  and  S.  W.  Pearson,  Philadelphia,  defeated 
A.  D.  Thayer  and  R.  Evans  jr.,  Philadelphia,  6 — 2, 
4—6,  6—2,  15—13.  Middle  Atlantic,  men,  at 
Columbia  Country  Club,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  May 
29,  1920,  C.  B.  Doyle,  Washington,  D.  C,  tiefeated 
J.  B.  Moore.  Sioux  City.  la.,  6 — 3,  6 — 2,  6—0. 
Middle  Atlantic,  women,  at  Columbia  Country  Club. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  May  29,  1920,  Miss  Marywill 
Wakeford  defeated  Miss  Louise  Kelley,  6—1,  2—6, 
6 — 1.  Middle  Atlantic,  sectional,  doubles,  at  Co- 
lumbia Country  Club,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  May 
29,  1920,  C.  H.  Charest  and  Wm.  Sweeney  defeated 
Major  Arthur  Yencken  and  A.  P.  Graves,  6 — 2, 
6—4,  3—6,  9—7.  Southern  at  New  Orleans  Lawn 
Tennis  Club,  New  Orleans,  June  21,  1920.  Carleton 
Y.  Smith,  Atlanta,  defeated  F.  T.  Payne,  6 — 3,  6 — 2. 
Sout  hern  doubles  at  New  Orleans  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 
New  Orleans,  June  21.  1920,  Esmond  Phelps  and 
J.  H.  Bruns,  New  Orleans,  defeated  Carleton  Y. 
Smith  and  Elston  Mansfield.  Atlanta,  6 — 3,  6 — 2, 
6 — '4,  Southern,  women,  at  New  Orleans  Lawn 
Tennis  Club,  New  Orleans,  June  21,  1920,  Miss 
Etheiyn  Legendre  defeated  Miss  M.  Morgan,  6 — '3, 

6 —  2.  Western,  men,  at  Cincinnati  Tennis  Club, 
Cincinnati,  June  28,  1920,  W.  T.  Hayes,  Chicago, 
defeated  R.  A.  Holden,  6—0,  9 — 7,  5 — 7,  7—5. 
Western,  women,  at  Cincinnati  Tennis  Club,  Cin- 
cinnati, June  28,  1920,  Miss  Roberta  Esch,  Cleve- 
land, defeated  Miss  Mildred  Rask,  Cleveland,  8 — 6. 
4—6,  6—3. 

Northwestern,  at  Minneapolis  Tennis  Club,  Minne- 
apolis, July  17.  1920,  J.  J.  Armstrong  defeated  Paul 
Bennett,  8 — 6,  6—4,  4 — 6,  6—4.  Northwestern 
women's,  at  Minneapolis  Tennis  Club,  Minneapolis, 
July  17,  1920,  Miss  Marguerite  Davis,  St.  Paul, 
defeated  Miss  Helen  McCarthy,  6 — 0,  6—0.  North- 
western men's  doubles,  at  Minneapolis  Tennis  Club, 
Minneapolis,  July  17,  1920,  Philip  S,  Brain  and 
Trafford  N.  Jayne,  Minneapolis,  defeated  J.  W. 
Adams  and  V/ard  C.  Burton,  Minneapolis,  6 — -3, 

7—  5.  6 — -4.  Pacific  Northwest,  men,  at  Tacoma 
Tennis  Club.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug.  2,  1920.  Howard 
Kinsey,  San  Francisco,  defeated  Irving  Weinstein, 
San  Francisco,  8 — '6,  6 — '1,  6 — 2.  Pacific  North- 
west, women,  at  Tacoma  Tennis  Club,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Aug.  2,  1920,  Miss  Sara  Livingstone,  Seattle, 
defeated  Miss  Mayme  McDonald,  Seattle,  13 — 11, 
6—4.  Pacific  Northwest  men's  doubles,  at  Tacoma 
Tennis  Club.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug.  2,  1920,  Howard 
Kinsey  and  Mr.  Scott  defeated  Philip  Neer  and 
Irving  Weinstein.  6 — '2,  6—4,  6 — '3.  Missouri  Val- 
ley, men,  at  Kansas  City  Athletic  Club,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  July  17,  1920,  Wallace  Bates,  San  Fran- 
cisco, defeated  Edmund  Levy,  San  Francisco,  7—5, 

8—  6,  8—6.  Missouri  Valley,  women,  at  Kansas 
City  Athletic  Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  19,  1920, 
Majorie  Hires,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  defeated  Miss 
Evelyn  Seavey,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  67—2:  5 — 7,  6 — 3. 

DAVIS  CUP  MATCHES. 
Davis  Cup  Matches,  United  States  vs.  France,  at 
Eastbourne,  England.  July,  1920.  Men's  singles, 
Wm.  M.  Johnston,  U.  S.,  defeated  Andre  H.  Gobert, 
France,  6 — 3,  8—6,  6 — 3;  Wm.  T.  Tilden  2d. 
U.  S.,  defeated  Wm.  H.  Laurentz,  France,  4 — 6. 
6 — -2,  6—1,  6—3.  Men's  doubles,  U.  S.  v.  France, 
Wm.  M.  Johnston  and  Wm.  T.  Tilden  2d,  U.  S., 
defeated  Andre  H.  Gobert  and  Wm.  H.  Laurentz, 
France,  6 — '2,  6 — '3,  6 — '2.  Davis  Cup  matches. 
United  States  v,  England,  at  Eastbourne,  England, 
July  1,  1920.  Men's  .singles,  Wm.  M.  Johnston,  U.S., 
defeated  J.  C.  Parke,  Engl..  0—4,  6 — 4,  2—6,  3—6, 

2—  6;  Wm.  T.  Tilden  2d,  U.  S.,  defeated  A.  R.  F. 
Kingscot,  Eng.,  4—6,  6—1.  6—3,  6 — 1.  Men's 
doubles,  U.  S.  vs.  England,  Wm.  M.  Johnston  and 
Wm.  T.  Tilden  2d  defeated  J.  C.  Parke  and  A.  R.  F. 
Kingscot.  8—6,  4—6,  4r— 6,  6—3.  6—2.  Wm.  M. 
Johnston  defeated  A.  R.  F.  Khigscot,  6— C,  4—6, 

3—  6',  6—4,  7—5.  Wm.  T.  Tilden  2d  defeated  J.  C. 
Parke,  6—2.  3—6.  7—5.  3—6.  7—5. 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES. 


The  seventh  revival  ol  the  Olympic  Games  was 
held  in  Belgium  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1920.  The  contests,  whioh  covered  more  than 
thirty  different  branches  of  sport,  opened  with 
hoclcey  in  April  and  continued  with  occasional  brealcs 
in  tlie  programme  until  September.  The  track  and 
field  events,  the  principal  feature  of  the  games,  were 
held  at  Antwerp  during  August.  Various  systems 
of  point  awards  were  used  in  the  contests;  that  for 
the  track  and  field  contests  being  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  method  of  seven 
points  for  first,  five  for  second;  four  for  third; 'three 
for  iourth;  two  for  fifth  and  one  for  sixtli  place. 

The  United  States  team  easily  won  first  place,  the 
final  standing  of  nations  being: 


United  States.. . . 

Finland  

Sweden  

England  

France  

Italy  

South  Africa  

Canada  

Norway  

Denmark  ., 

Esthonia  

New  Zealand. . . . 

Belgium  

Australia  

Holland  

Czecho-SJovakia. 
Luxembourg. . . .  . 


l3t  2d    3d  4th  5th  6th  Pts. 


The  games  resulted  in  five  new  world's  records, 
three  Olympic  records,  as  well  aa  two  marks  for 
events  which  had  not  been  run  at  any  previous 
Olympic  meets.  These  were  (he  3.000  and  10,000 
metre  walks.  Three  of  the  world's  records  and  two 
of  tiie  Olympic  marks  were  made  by  Americans,  so 
that  the  United  States  accounted  for  five  of  the 
eight  new  records.  Loomis  jn  the  400  metre  hurdles, 
FosG  in  the  pole  vault  and  the  400  metre  rolav  team 
got  the  world's  records  for  America.  Myrra,  the 
Finn,  in  the  javelin  tiirow.  and  Thomson  of  Canada 
In  the  110  metre  high  hurdles  also  made  world  s 
records.  Olympic  marks  were  made  by  McDonald, 
United  States,  in  the  o6-lb.  weight  Landon  of  the 
United  States  in  the  high  jump  and  Kolehmainen. 
Finland,  in  the  Marathon.  The  placings  and  per- 
formances in  the  track  and  field  section  ol  the 
Olympic  Games,  were  as  follows; 

100  Metres — Won  by  Paddock,  U.  S.;  Klrksey,  TJ. 
S.,  second;  Edward.  Engl.,  third;  Scholz,  U.  S.,  fourth 
Alikahn,  Fr..  fifth;  Murchison,  U.  S  .  sixth.  Time — 
10  4-5S. 

200  Metres — Won  by  Woodring,  U.  S.:  Paddock. 
U.  S.,  second;  Edward,  Engi.,  third;  Murchison,  U  S  , 
fourth:  Davidson,  New  Zeal ,  fifth;  Oosterlaap, 
So.  Afr.,  sixth.  Time — 22s. 

400  Metres — Won  by  Rudd,  So.  Afr.;  Butler,  Engl., 
second;  Engdahl,  Swed.,  third;  Shea,  U.  S  .  fourth; 
Aiusworth,  Engl.,  fifth;  Dafel,  So.  Afr..  sixth.  Time 
49  3--S. 

800  Metre^Won  by  Hill,  Engl.;  Eby,  U  S.,  sec- 
ond; Rudd,  So.  Afr.,  third;  Mountain,  Engl.,  fourth; 
Scott,  U.S.,  fifth;  Sprott,  U.S.,«ixth.  Time — 1.53  2-5 

1,500  Metres — Won  by. Hill.  Engl.;  Baker,  Engl., 
second;  Shields,  U.  S.,  third;  Vohralik,  Caec.-Slov., 
third;  Lurdgren,  Swed.,  fifth;  Audre,  Fr.,  sixth. 
Time— 4.01  4-5. 

5,000  Metres — Won  by  Guillemot,  Fr. ;  Mirmi,  Fin., 
second;  Bachman,  Swed  ,  third;  Koskenimie,  Fin., 
fourth;  Blewit,  Engl,,  fifth;  Seagrove,  Engl.,  sixth. 
Time— 14.55. 

10,000  Metres — Won  by  Mirmi,  Fin.;  Guillemot, 
Fr.,  second;  Wilson,  Engl.,  third;  Maccerio,  It., 
fourth;  Manhes,  Fr.,  fifth;  Lumatainen,  Fin.,  sixth. 
Time— 31.45  2-5. 

Marathon — Won  by  Kolehmainen,  Fin.;  Lossman, 
Esthonia.  second;  Arne,  It.,  third;  Broos,  Belg., 
fourth;  Ternoskokl,  Fin.,  fifth;  Sofus,  Den.,  sixth. 
Time— 12.32.35  4-5. 

110-Metre  Hurdles — Won  by  Thomson,  Can.; 
Barron,  U.  S.,  second;  Murray,  U.  S.,  third;  Wilson, 
New  Zeal.,  fourth;  Smith,  U.  S.,  fifth;  Christiernssen, 
Bwed.,  sbcth.  Time — *14  4-5s. 


400-Metre  Hurdles— -Won  by  F.  Loomis,  U.  S.; 
Norton.  U.  S.,  second;  Desch,  U.  S.,  third;  Andre, 
Fr.,  fourth;  Christiernssen,  Swed.,  fifth;  Daggs,  U.  S., 
sixth.    Time — *54s. 

3,000-Metre  Steeplechase — Won  by  Hodge,  Engl.; 
Flynn,  U.  S.,  second;  Ambrosini,  It.,  third;  Mattson, 
Swed.,  fourth;  Devanney,  U  S.,  fifth;  Hulsenbach, 
U.  S.,  sixth.    Time— 10.02  2-5. 

3.000-Mctre  Walk — Won  by  Frigerio,  It ;  Parker, 
Australia,  second,  Remer,  U.  S.,  third;  McMaster, 
So.  Afr.,  fourth;  Maroney,  U,  S.,  fifth;  Dawson, 
Engl.,  sixth.  Time— J 13. 14  1-5. 

10,000-Metre  V/alk — Won  by  Frigerio,  It.;  Pear- 
man,  U.  S..  second;  Gunn.  Engl.,  third;  McMaster, 
So,  Afr.,  fourth;  Hehir,  Engl.,  fifth;  Maroney.  U.  S., 
sLxth.    Time— J48.06  1-5. 

Running  High:  Jump — V/on  by  Landon,  U.  S.; 
Muller,  U  S,,  second;  Ekeland,  Swed,  third;  Whalen, 
U.  S..  fourth;  Murphy,  U.  S.,  fifth;  Baker,  Engl., 
sixth.  Height— t6  ft.  4  1-5  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Peterson,  Swed.; 
Johnson,  U.  S.,  second:  Abrahamson,  Swed.,  third; 
Templeton.  U.  S..  fourth;  Aastad,  Norw..  fifth; 
Franks.son,  Swed,,  sixth.  Distance — 23  ft.  6  in. 

Hop.  Skip  and  Jump — Won  by  Timlos,  Fin.; 
Jansson,  Swed.  second:  Almlof.  Swed.,  third;  Sahling, 
Swed.,  fourth;  Landers,  U  S..  fifth;  Ahearn,  U.  S» 
sixth.  Distance — 47  ft.  7  in. 

Pole  Vault — Won  by  Foss,  U.  S.:  Peterson,  Den., 
second;  Meyers.  U  S.,  third;  Knourk,  U.  S.,  fourth; 
Jorgensen,  Den.,  fifth;  Rydburg,  Sweden,  sixtli. 
Height— *13  ft.  5  3-16  in. 

Javelm  Throw — Won  by  *Myrra,  Fin.;  Peltonen, 
Fin.,  second.  Johanson,  Fin.,  third;  Saaristi,  Fin., 
fourth,  Klumberg,  Esthonia,  fifth;  Lindstrom,  Swed., 
sixth.    Distance  ^215  ft.  9H  in. 

Discus  Throw — Won  by  Niklander,  Fin.;  Talpale, 
Fin.,  second;  Pope,  U  S.,  third;  Dallhegen,  Swed.. 
fourth;  Bartlett.  U  S.,  fifth;  Erickson,  Swed.,  sixth. 
Distance — 146  ft.  7  7-16  in. 

Hammer  Throw — Won  by  Ryan,  U.  S.;  Lind. 
Swed  .  second;  Bennett^  U.  S,,  third;  Svensson, 
Swed.,  fourth.  McGrath.  U.  S.,  fifth;  Nicholson, 
Engl  .  sixth.  Distance — 173  ft.  5  11-16  in. 

Shotput — 'Won  by  PoroUa,  Fin.,  Niklander,  Fin., 
second;  Liversedge,  U  S.,  third;  McDonald,  U.  S., 
fourth;  Nilsson,  Swed.,  fifth,  Tammer,  Esthonia, 
sixth.  Distance — 48  ft.  9  in. 

56  Pound  Weight — Won  by  McDonald,  U.  S.; 
Ryan,  U.  S  .  second.  Lind,  Swed.,  third;  McDermott, 
Can,,  fourth-  Svensson.  Swed.,  fifth;  Peterson,  Fin., 
sbcth.  Distance — 136  ft.  in. 

400-Metre  Relay — Won  by  U,  S  ;  France,  second; 
Swed.,  third.  Engl.,  fourth.  Den.,  fifth,  Luxembourg, 
sixtn.  Time — *42  l-.5s. 

1,609-Metre  Relay — Won  by  England;  South 
Africa,  second;  France,  third;  United  States,  fourth; 
Sweden,  fifth:  Belgium,  sixth  Time — 3.22  1-5. 

3,000-Metre  Team  Race — Won  by  United  States; 
England,  second;  Sweden,  third:  France,  fourth; 
Italy,  fifth,  no  sixth.    Time — 8.51  1-5. 

cross  Country  Team  Race — Won  by  Finland; 
England,  second.  Sweden,  third;  United  States 
fourth-  France,  fifth,  Belgium,  sixth. 

Individual  Cross  Country  Race — Won  by  Mirmi, 
Fin.;  Boekman,  Swed,.  second;  Lomataimen,  Fin., 
tmrd:  Wilson,  Engl  .  fourth,  Hogarty,  Engl,,  fifth; 
Conquisnier,  Italy,  sixth. 

Pentathlon — ^Won  by  Lethonen,  Fin,,  14_  pts; 
Bradley,  U  S.,  second,  25  pts.;  Legendre,  U  S. 
third,  26  pts.*  Hamilton,  U  S„  fourth,  26  pts.; 
Fortimen.  Fin.,  fiith,  26  pts.:  Looland,  Sweden, 
sixth  27  pts. 

Decathlon — Won  by  Loveland,  Norw.,  6804.35; 
Hamilton.  U.  S.,  second,  6770.86;  Ohlson,  Sweden, 
third,  6579.80;  Holmer,  Sweden,  fourth.  6533.15: 
Nilsson,  Sweden,  fifth,  6434.53;  Wlekholm,  Fin., 
sixth,  6406.46. 

Tug-of-War — Won  by  England;  Holland,  second; 
Belgium,  third;  *United  States,  fourth;  Italy,  fifth. 

*U,  S,  committee  protest  undecided, 

♦World's  record.  tOlympic  record.  JNew  Olympic 
event. 

ROWING. 

The  rowing  events  were  held  on  the  Grand  Canal 
course  near  Brussels,  Aug.  27-29,  All  races  were 
over  a  straightaway  stretch  of  2,000  metras.  The 
programme  consisted  of  five  events.   United  States 
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oarsmen  were  entered  in  four  of  the  five  events, 
winning  three  and  finishing  second  in  the  fourth. 
Results  of  final  heats:  Four-oared  race — Switzerland, 
first;  America,  second;  Norway,  third.  Winner's 
time — 6m.  54s.  Single  sculls — Kelly,  America,  first; 
Beresford,  England,  second.  Winner's  time — 7m.  35s. 
Pair-^ared  with  coxswain — Italy,  first;  France, 
second;  Switzerland,  third.  Winner's  time — 7m.  56s. 
Double  sculls  without  coxswain — America,  first; 
Italy,  second;  France,  third.  Winner's  time — 
7m.  9s.  Eight-oared  race — Am.erica,  first;  England, 
second.  Winner's  time — 6m.  6s.  America  did  not 
enter  the  double-oared  event  with  coxswain,  which 
was  won  by  Italy  in  the  last  hundred  metres,  witb 
the  French  and  Swiss  crews  collapsing  and  paddling 
at  the  finish. 

TRAP  SHOOTING. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by  eight  trap 
shooters,  as  follows:  Jay  Clark,  Jr.,  Captain,  Wor- 
cester Mass.,  MarK  Arie,  Champaign.  111.;  Horace 
R.  Bonser,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  B.  S.  Donnelley,  New 
York;  F.  W.  McNeir,  Houston,  Tex.*  Fred  Plum, 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  F  M.  Troeh.  Vancouver,  Wash., 
F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo.  N.  Y  In  the  Olympic  Team 
Championship,  contested  on  July  22,  Arie.  Troeh, 
McNeir,  Bonser,  Wright,  and  Clark  represented  the 
United  States  and  won  the  event  handily  scoring 
647  breaks  aut  of  600  targets  shot  at  The  entries 
were  squadded  six  men  r,o  a  team:  gun  position 
optional;  two  shots  at  a.  larger  last  ten  targets  one 
man  up  on  position  three,  any  one  oi  15  traps  sprung 
by  drawing  numbers  Eight  nations  were  entered 
and  finished  in  the  following  order;  Score  600 — ■ 
United  States,  547:  Belgium,  603:  Sweden,  500; 
England.  488;  Canada,  47*;  Holland,  222x300  and 
withdrew;  Norway,  210x300  and  withdrew;  France, 
210x300  and  withdrew 

^  The  Individual  World  s  Championship  was  won 
by  Ai'ie,  United  States  who  scored  95  out  of  100. 
Only  three  places  counted,  although  each  nation 
was  permitted  five  entries.  The  United  States  won 
the  first  five  places  as  follows.  Score  lOO — Arie,  95; 
Troeh,  93*  Wright,  »87;  Plum,  *87,  Bonser,  *87. 

*  As  a  contestant  was  allowed  two  shots  at  a  target, 
ties  were  decided  by  scoring  the  number  of  times 
each  man  had  broken  a  target  with  his  second  barrel. 
Wright  had  broken  with  second  shot,  3.  Plum,  6; 
Bonser,  10  times,  and  they  were  placed  accordingly 
third,  fourth  and  fifth. 

The  United  States  team  en  route  to  Antwerp  also 
shot  in  the  championship  meeting  of  the  English 
Clay  Bird  Shooting  Association,  held  at  the  Middle- 
sex Gun  Club,  Hendon,  July  15,  16,  17,  1920.  There, 
also,  the  Americans  made  a  clean  sweep.  F.  M. 
Troeh  won  the  Individual  Championship,  with  a 
score  of  39  out  of  40.  F.  W .  McNeir  won  the  Grand 
Aggregate  of  the  meeting  (gold  star  and  sik'er  cup) 
with  100  straight.  The  United  States  won  the  Team 
Championship,  breaking  113  out  of  120.  Ben  S. 
Donnelley  won  the  Doubles  Championship  (tairgets 
thrown  from  a  tower),  and  established  a  record  with 
ten  straight  breaks.  Troeh  established  new  long 
run  records  in  England,  breaking  109  straight  on 
July  15  and  138  straight  on  July  16.  (The  best 
previous  long  run  in  England  with  1  M-oxt,  ol  shot  was 
49  straight.) 

RIFLE  SHOOTING, 
Rifle  matches  held  July  28  to  August  3.  United 
States  team  under  the  direction  of  the  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America.  Rifle  team  matches — 
300  metr^  standing,  10  shots  and  2  trial  sbots. 
Maximum  points  300.  First,  Denmark,  266;  second, 
United  States,  255;  third.  Sweden,  255.  300  metres 
prone,  10  shots  and  2  trial  shots.  Maximum  points 
300.  First,  United  States,  289;  second,  France,  283; 
third,  Finland,  281.  600  metres  prone.  10  shots 
and  5  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  300.  First, 
United  States,  287;  second.  South  Africa,  287; 
third,  Sweden,  287.  300  and  600  metres,  10  shots 
prone  at  each  distance,  2  trial  shots  at  300  metres 
and  5  trial  shots  at  600.  Maximum  points  600. 
First,  United  States,  573;  second,  Norway,  565: 
third,  Switzerland,  563.  Free  arnv,  300  metres,  40 
shots  standing,  40  shots  kneeling  or  sitting,  40  shots 
prone,  10  trial  shots  at  each  position.  Maximum 
points  6,000.  Fii-st,  United  States,  4,879;  second, 
Korway,  4,748;  third,  Switzerland,  4,698.  Small 
carbine.  50  metres,  40  shots  standing,  4  trial  shots. 


Maximum  points  2,000:  First,  United  States,  1,899; 
second,  Sweden,  1,873,  third  Norway,  1,866. 

Individual  rifle  matches— 300  metres  standing, 
10  shots,  2  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  60.  First. 
Osburn,  American.  56;  second.  Madsen,  Denmark, 
55;  third,  Nuesslein,  American,  54.  300  metres 
prone,  10  shots.  2  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  60. 
First,  Oisen,  Norway,  60;  second,  Johnson,  France, 
59-  tied  for  third  place,  Vankhonen,  Finland,  59, 
Kuchen,  Swiss,  59.  600  metres  prone,  10  shots 
and .  5  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  60.  First 
Johanson,  Sweden,  59-58;  second.  Erikkson,  Sweden, 
59-56.6;  third.  Spooner,  American,  59-56.5.  Free 
arms,  300  metres.  40  shots  in  3  positions,  standing, 
knleeling  or  sitting  and  prone.  Maximum  points 
1,200.  First.  Fisher.  American,  289-358-349  =»  996: 
second.  Larsen,  Denmark,  320-341-328  =  989;  third, 
Ostenssen,  Norway,  348-324-309  =  980.  Small  carbine, 
40  shots  at  50  metres  standing.  4  trial  shots  Maxi- 
mum points  400.  First,  Nuesslein.  American.  391; 
second  Rothrock,  American,  386;  third,  Fentcn, 
American,  385. 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  MATCHES. 

Held  August  2-3,  1920.  United  States  team  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Revolver  Asso- 
ciation 50  metre  pistol  team  match.  Aug.  2,  1920. 
First,  United  States.  Score  2374.  U  S.  team — 
Lieut.  Col  O.  F.  Snyder,  U  S.  A.  team  captain  and 
coach;  Mr.  K.  T.  Frederick,  496;  Mr.  A.  P.  Lane, 
483:  Dr  J  H.  Snook,  471;  Sergt.  M.  Kelly,  7th  Eng., 
468,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bracken,  456.  Second,  Sweden, 
2,289;  third,  Brazil,  2,264;  fourth,  Greece,  2,240; 
fiftnr,  Belgium-  2,229  50  metre  individual  pistol 
match  (any  pistol  ov  revolver; — first,  L^nited  Stat^, 
Mr.  K.  T  Frederick,  496  (champion  oi  1020); 
second,  Brazil,  Senor  deCosta,  489;  third.  United 
States,  Mr.  A  P  Lane,  483  (champion  of  world  1912). 
30  metre  revolver  (military  team  match,  Aug.  3,. 
1920).  First,  United  States.  Score  1,310.  U.  S.  team 
— Lieut.  Col.  O.  F.  Snyder,  U.  S.  A.  team  captain 
and  coach.  Sec.  Lieut.  L.  J.  Harant,  U  268;  Mr. 
A  P.  Lane.  263;  Mr.  K.  T.  Fi'ederick,  262;  Dr.  J  H. 
Snook,  261;  Me.  Sergt.  M.  Kelly,  U.  S.  A.,  256. 
Second,  Greece,  1,283;  third,  Switzerland,  1.270; 
fourth,  Brazil.  1,261;  fifth,  France,  1,239,  30  metre 
military  revolver  individual  match,  Aug.  3,  1920— 
First,  Brazil,  274,  Mr.  Popense;  second.  United 
States,  272.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bracken-  third,  Switzerland, 
269,  Mr.  Zulaup. 

FIGURE  SKATING. 

The  figure  skating  championships  were  held  at 
Antwerp  iate  in  April  with  the  following  results: 

Men's  competition,  final  placing — Grofstron, 
Sweden;  Krogh,  Norway:  Strixrud,  Norway;  Sal- 
chow,  Sweden;  N.  W.  Niles,  United  States.  Mixed 
couples — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobssn,  Finland;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bryn,  Norway;  Miss  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Williams.  England;  Miss  Weld  and  Mr.  N.  W. 
Niles,  United  States.  Women's  competit  ions — Miss 
Tulin,  Sweden;  Miss  Norin,  Sweden;  Miss  T.  "Weld, 
United  States,  Points  scored  by  natiorj?  in  hockey 
and  figure  skating — Sweden,  8*  Norway,  5;  United 
States,  Canada  and  Finland  tied  for  third. 

HOCKEY. 

The  hockey  matches  were  played  at  Antwerp, 
April  23-30,  and  resulted,  in  the  fo^iowing  final 
placing — First,  Canada;  second.  United  States; 
third,  Czecho-Slovakia.  Scores — Sw8»dca  defeated 
Belgium.  8-0;  United  States  defeated  Switzerland, 
22-0;  Canada  defeated  Czecho-Slovakia,  15-0;  Sweden 
defeated  FraDce,  4r-0;  Canada  defeated  United  States, 
2-0;  Canada  defeated  Sweden,  12-1.  in  the  play  off 
for  second  place  United  States  defeated  Czecho- 
slovakia, 16-0,  and  latter  team  won  third  place  by 
defeatmg  Sweden,  4-0. 

SWIMMING. 
'Men,  100  metres,  final  reswim — ^Duke  Kahan- 
amoku  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  Is.,  won;  Pua  Kealoha,  U.  S.  A., 
Im.  2s.  second;  W.  W.  Harris,  U.  S.  A..  Im.  3s.,  third; 
Herold,  Australia,  fourth.  Original  final — Duke 
Kahanamoku,  Ini.  2-5s.  (new  world's  record),  won; 
Pua  Kealoha,  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  2  l-5s..  second;  W.  W., 
Harris,  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  3  l-5s.,  third;  Norman  Ross, 
U.  S.  A.,  Im.  3  4-5s.,  fourth;  H.  Herold,  Australia, 
fifth.  Race  ordered  reswum  because  Herold  was 
interfered  with  by  Ross.  400  metres — Norman 
Ross,  U.  S.  A.,  5m.  26  4-5s.,  won;  L.  Langer,  U.  S.  A., 
5m.  29s.,  second;  G.  Vernot,  Canada,  5m.  29  3-5s., 
third;  G.  Kahele,  U.  S.  A.,  fourth.  1,500  metres— 
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NOrman  Ross,  U.  S.  A.,  22in.  23  2-5s.,  won;  G. 
Vernot,  Canada,  22m.  36  2-5s.,  second;  F.  Beaure- 
paire,  Australia,  23m,  4s.,  third;  F.  Kahele,  U.  S.  A., 
fourth.  800  metres  relay  (4  men,  200  each) — 
U.  S.  A.  (Perry  McGillivray,  Pua  Kealoha,  Norman 
Ross,  Duke  Kahanamoku),  10m.  4  2-5s.  (new 
record),  won;  Australia,  10m.  25  2-5s.,  second; 
Great  Britain,  10m.  37  l-5s.,  third;  Sweden,  fourth. 
200  metres  breaststroke — Malmroth,  Sweden,  3m. 
4s.,  won:  Th.  Ilenning,  Sweden,  3m.  9s.,  second, 
Aaltoonen,  Finland,  3m.  12s.,  third;  Jack  Howell 
U.  S.  A.,  fourth.  400  metres  breaststroke — Malm- 
roth, Sweden,  6m.  31s.,  won;  T.  Henning,  Sweden, 
second;  Aaltoonen,  Finland,  third;  Jack  Howell, 
U.  S.  A.,  fourth.  100  metres  backstroke — Warren 
Kealoha,  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  15  1-53.,  won;  R.  Kegeris, 
U.  S.  A.,  Im.  16  l-5s.,  second;  Beitz,  Belgium,  third; 
Perry  McGillivray,  U.  S.  A.,  fourth;  W.  Kealoha  in 
his  heat  established  a  new  world  s  record,  Im.  14  2-5s. 
Plain  high  diving — Wallman,  Sweden,  won;  Skog- 
land,  Sweden,  second:  Janson,  Sweden,  third; 
Adlerz,  Sweden,  fourth.  Sp^-ingboard  diving — 
L.  E.  Kuehn,  U.  S.  A.,  won;  C.  Pinkston,  U.  S.  A., 
second;  L.  E.  Balbach,  U.  S.  A.,  third.  High  fancy 
diving — C.  Pinkston,  U.  S.  A.,  won;  G.  Adlerz, 
Sweden,  second;  H.  Priest,  U.  S.  A.,  third.  Water 
polo — Great  Britain  defeated  Belgium,  3-2;  Sweden, 
third;  U.  S.  A.,  fourth. 

Women,  100  metres— Ethel  da  Bleibtrey,  U.  S.  A., 
Im.  13  3-5s.,  won;  Irene  Guest.  U.  S.  A..  Im.  17s., 
second;  Frances  Cowells-Schroth,  U.S.A.,  Im.  17  l-5s., 
third;  E.  Jeans,  England,  fourth.  300  metres — 
Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  U.  S.  A.,  4m.  34s.,  (new  world's 
record),  won;  Margrit  Woodbrldge,  U.  S.  A..  4m. 
42  4-53.,  second;  Frances  Cowells-Schroth,  U.  S.  A., 


4m.  52s.,  third;  E.  Jeans,  England,  4m.  52  2-5s., 
fourth.  400  metres  relay  (4,  100  metres  each) — 
U.  S.  A.  (Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  Margrit  Woodbridge, 
Irene  Guest,  Frances  Cowells-Schroth),  5m.  12  2-5s., 
won;  England,  second;  Sweden,  third.  Springboard 
diving — Aileeh  Riggin,  U.  S.  A.,  won;  Helen  Wain- 
wright,  U.  S,  A.,  second;  Thelma  Payne,  U.  S.  A., 
third;  Aileen  Alien,  U.  S.  A.,  fourth.  Plain  high 
diving — Tryland,  Denmark,  won;  Armstrong,  Eng- 
land, second;  OUivier,  Sweden,  third.  Water  polo, 
men — England  defeated  Belgium  in  final  round, 
3  to  2. 

Final  standing  of  nations  in  Olympic  swimming 
events:  United  States,  first,  53  points;  Sweden,  sec- 
ond, 21  points;  Great  Britain,  third,  6  points;  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Australia,  Denmark,  fourth,  3  points. 

TENNIS. 

Women's  singles — Mile.  Lenglen,  France,  defeated 
Miss  Holman,  England,  6-3  6-0.  Men's  singles — A. 
Raymond,  South  Africa,  defeated  I.  Kumagae,  Japan, 
5-7  6-4  7-5  6-4.  Men's  doubles — ^Turnbull-Woos- 
nam,'  England,  defeated  Kumagae-Kashio,  6-2  5-7 
7-5  7-5.  Women's' doubles — Mrs.  McNair-Miss  Mac- 
Kane,  England,  defeated  Mrs.  Beamish-Miss  Hol- 
man, 8-6  6-4.  Mixed  doubles — Max  Decugis-MUe. 
Lenglen  defeated  Mr.  Woosnam-Miss  MacKane, 
England,  6-4,  6-2. 

Modern  Pentathlon — Dryssen,  Sweden,  18  points; 
Delaval,  Sweden,  23;  Runo,  Sv/edeu,  27;  Uggla, 
Sweden,  45;  Christensen,  Denmark,  47. 

European  gymnastics — 'Lamposi,  Italy,  88.35 
points  out  of  possible  96;  Marcos,  France,  87.62; 
Goundt,  France,  87.45;  Kempeneers,  Belgium,  86.25; 
Thurner,  France,  86.00. 


AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WORLD  ATHLETIC  RECORDS. 

The  amateur  records  are  also  best  American  records,  except  as  noted. 

AMATEUR  RECORDS. 


EVENT. 


Record. 


Amateur. 


100-yard  run . 
130-yard  run . 


220-yard  run . 


300-yard  run  

440-yard  run  , 

600-yard  run  , 

880-yard  run  , 

%-mile  run  

1-  mile  run  , 

2-  mile  run  

*2-flaile  run  

3-  mile  run  

*3-roile  run  

4-  mile  run  

*4-mile  run  

5-  miIe  run  -  

*5-mi)e  run  

10-mile  run  

•10-mile  run  

12()-yard  high  Iiurdies.. 

220-yard  low  hurdles. . 


9  3-5S. 
12  4-53. 


30  3-53  

f  47s  

I  47  2-5S  . 

Im.  10  4-5S. . 

Im.  52  1-5S. . 

3m.   2  4-5S.. 

4m.  12  .3-5s. . 

9m.   9  3-5S.. 

9m.  14  l-5st . 
14m.  17  3-5s.  . 
14m.  18  l-5st. 
19m.  23  2-5s.  .= 
19m.  39  4-5st. 
24ra.  33  2r53.  . 
24m.  29  l-5st. 
oOm.  40  3-53. . 
51m.  3  2-53.. 
14  3-5S  


23  3-53. 


Running  high  jump  

Running  broad  jump  . . . . 
Run.  hop,  step  and  jump.. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot  

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. . 

Pole  vault  

Standing  broad  jump  

Standifig  high  jump  

Three  standing  jump.3  


6  ft.  7  5-16  in, 
24  ft.  11  3-4  in, 

50  ft.  11  in  

51  ft  

189  ft.  6  1-2       .  , 

13  ft.  3  9-16  in. , 
11  ft.  4  7-8  in.  . 
5  ft.  5  3-4  in.  .  , 
35  ft.  8  3-4  in.  . 


Dan  J.  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash  

H.  P.  Drew,  Berkeley,  Cal  

Robert  Cloughen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

H.  P.  Drew,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

B.  J.  Wefers  (straightaway),  New  York.  . 

D.  J.  Kelly  (slight  curve),  Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  C.  Craig.  Philadelphia,  Pa  

R.  C.  Craig,  Cambridge,  Mass  

D  F.  Lippincott,  Cambridge,  Mass  

H.  P.  Drew.  Ciaremont,  Cal  

G,  Parker.  Fresno,  Cal  

J.  Wefers,  New  York  

M.  W.  Long  (straight).  Guttenberg,  N.  J  

J.  E.  Meredith  (1  turn),  Cambridge,  Mass.. . 
M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic  Park,  New  York. . . 

J.  E.  Meredith,  Philadelphia.  Pa  

T.  P.  Conneff ,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y  

N.  S.  Taber,  Cambridge,  Mass  

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow.  Scotland  

G.  V.  Bonhag  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

A.  Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge,  England  

H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland  

G.  V.  Bonhag.  New  York  

Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge,  Engiand. ..... 

H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgo^',  Scotland.  

H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  

r  R.  Simpson.  Columbia,  Mo  . . 

I  R.  Simpson,  Evanston.  Ill  

/  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New  York  

{  J.  I.  Wendell,  Cambridge,  Mass  

I  R.  Simpson,  Columbia,  Mo  

E.  Beeson,  Berkeley,  Cal  

?.  O'Connor.  DubUn,  Ireland  

D.  F.  Ahearn,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y  

RalDh  Rose,  San  Francisco,  Cal  

P.  Ryan,  Celtic  Park,  New  York  

F.  K.  Foss,  Chicago,  111  

R.  C.  Ewry,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

L.  Goehring,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y  

R.  C.  Ewry,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y  


*  American  amateur  records,    t  Made  indoors. 

For  other  American  amateur  records  see  1917  Almanac. 
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TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLET8CS. 

AMERICAN  OLYMPIC  TRIALS  AND  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
SENIOR  OUTDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS  AND  AMERICAN  FINAL  OLYMPIC  TRYOUTS. 


Held  at  Harvard  Stadium,  Cambridge,  Mass...  July 
17,  1920.  Results:  100-yard  run — Won  by  L.  MUrcbi- 
son,  New  York  A.  C;  C.  W.  Scholz,  Univ.  of  Missouri, 
second;  C.  W.  Paddock,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  third: 
M.  M.  Kirksey,  Olympic  Club,  Sau  Francisco, 
fourth.   Time — 10s.   220-yard  run — Won  by  C.  W. 
Paddock,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  M.  M.  Kirksey,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  second;  L,  Murchison,  New 
York  A.  C,  third;  G.  B.  Messengale,  Univ.  of  Mis- 
souri, fourth.  Time — 21  2-5s.   440-yard  run — Won 
by  F.  J.  Shea,  U.  S.  Navy;  J.  E.  Meredith,  New 
York  A.  C,  second;  R.  S.  Emory,  Chicago  A.  A., 
third;  C.  G.  Bretnall,  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  fourth. 
Time— 49s.     880-yard  run — Won  by  Earl  Eby, 
Chicago  A  A,;  D.  N.  Scott,  U.  S.  Army,  second; 
T.  Campbell,  Yale  Univ.,  third;  A.  B.  Sprott.  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  fourth.    Time— Im.  54  l-5s.  One 
mile  run — Won  by  J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C;  E.  B. 
Curtis,  second;  L.  M.  Shields,  Meadowbrook  Club, 
Philadelphia,  third;  J.  J.  Connolly,  Boston  A  A., 
fourth.  Time — 4m.  16  l-5s.  120-yard  high  hurdles — 
Won  by  H.  E.  Barron,  Meadowbrook  Club;  Phila- 
delphia; W.  Yount,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  second; 
W.  Smith,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  F.  S.  Murray,  New 
York  A.Cfourth.  Time — 15  l-5s.  440-yard  hurdles- 
Won  by  F.  F.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.:  J.  K.  Norton, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  second;  A.  G.  Desch. 
unattached.  New  York,  third;  C.  D.  Daggs,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 55s.   Running  broad 
jump — Won  by  Sol  Butler,  Dubuque  College,  Iowa, 
24  ft.  8  in;  Sherman  Landers,  Chicago  A.  A.,  23  ft.  6 
in.,  second;  R.  L.  Templeton.  Leland  Stanford 
University,  22  ft.  8  in.,  third;  J.  ^W.  ^Merchant, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  22  ft.  4J^  in.,  fourth. 
Running  high  jump — ^Won  by  John  Murphy,  Mult- 
nomah A.  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore.,  6  ft.  AH  in.;  R  W. 
Landon,  New  York  A.  C.  and  H  B.  Muller,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  tied  for  second  at  6  ft  33/^  in., 
Landon  won  jump-off,  W.  L,  Whalen,  Boston  A. 
A.,  R.  L.  Templeton,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco, 
Oliver  Cory,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Alma  Richards, 
Ogden  A.  A.,  Utah;  Egon  Erickson,  unattached. 
New  York,  C.  G.  Krogness,  Chicago  A  A.,  all  tied 
for  fourth,  6  ft.  2)^i  in,    Whalen  won  jump-off 
Running  hoD,  step  and  jump: — Won  by  Sherman 
Landers,  Chicago  A.  A.,  48  ft.  7  9-10  in  ;  D.  F 
Ahearn,  Illinois  A.  C,  47  ft.  9  in.,  second.  Kaufman 
Geist,  92d  St.  Y.  M.  H   A.,  46  ft.  1-8  in.,  third; 
C.  E.  Jacquith,  Chicago  A.  A^.  45  ft.  9M  in.  fourth. 
Pole  Vault — F.  K.  Foss,  Chicago  A.  A.,  and  E.  E. 
Meyers,  Chicago  A.  A.,  13  ft.  1  in.,  tied  for  first; 
Foss  won  jump-of!;  E.  E,  Knourek,  Illinois  A.  C, 
and  E.  E.  Jenne,  Washington  State  College,  12  ft. 
10   in.,  tied  for  third.    Knourek  won  jump-off. 
Putting  16-lb.  shot — Won  by  P.  J.  McDonald,  New 
York  A.  C,  47  ft.  H  in.,  H.  B.  Liversedge,  U.  S. 
Navv,  46  ft.  IM  in.,  second;  G.  H.  Bihlman,  Olym- 
pic Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  45  ft.  23^  in.,  third; 
H.  G.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  44  ft.  6  in.,  fourth. 
Throwing  16-lb.  hammer — Won  by  Patrick  Ryan, 
Loughlin  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  109  ft.  4  in  ; 
M.  J.  McGrath,  New  York  A.  C,  166  ft.  In., 
second;  J.  M  McEacheron,  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 156  ft.  83^  in.,  third;  B.  Bennett,  Chicago 
A.  A.,  153  ft.  4M  in.,  fourth.    Throwing  56-lb. 
weight — Won  by  P.  J.  McDonald,  New  York  AC, 
37  ft.  111^  in;  M.  J.  McGrath,  New  York  A.  C. 
36  ft.  103^  in.,  second;  Patrick  Ryan,  Loughlin 
Lyceum,  Brookljm,  New  York,  36  ft.  6  in.,  third; 
Thos.  Anderson,  St.  Christopher  Club,  32  ft  83^  in., 
fourth.     Throwing   the  discus — Won  by  A.  R. 
Pope,  Univ.  of  Washington,  146  ft.  5  in.;  K.  G. 
Bartlett,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  141  U.  9H  in.,  second; 
R.  M.  Evans,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  134  ft.  nV2  in., 
third;  M.  R.  Kusted,  Chicago  A.  A.,  134  ft.  7V2  in.,, 
fourth.     Throwing  the  javelin — Won  by  M.  S. 
Angier,  Illinois  A  C,  192  ft.  lOH  in.;  J.  C.  Lincoln, 
New  York  A.  C,  187  ft.  3  in.,  second,  K.  L.  Wilson, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  172  ft.  5}4  in.,  third;  J.  F.  Banner, 
Leland  Stanford   Univ.,    172   ft.   5  in.,  fourth. 
Special   Olympic    tryout   events:      5,000  metre 
run  —  Won  by   H    H.   Brown,  Boston  A.  A.; 
C.  Furnes,  Purdue  Univ.,  second;  J.  T  Simmons, 
New  York  A.  C,  third;  I.  C  Dresser,  New  York 
A.C.,  fourth.   Time— 15m.28s    10,000  metre  run— 
Won  by  F.  W.  Faller,  Dorchester  (Mass.)  Club, 


R.  E.  Johnson,  Morgan  Community,  Pittsburgh, 
second;  Gebrge  Cornetta,  New  York  A.  C,  third; 
Max  Bohland,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  fourth. 
Time— 32m.  15s.  3,000  metre  walk — Won  by  Wm. 
Plant,  Morningside  A.  C„  New  York;  W.  J.  Roker, 
New  York  A.  C,  second;  J.  B.  Pearman,  New  York 
A.  C,  third;  T.  A.  Moroney,  St.  Anselms,  A.  C. 
New  York,  fourth.  Time — 13m.  8s.  Tho  foUowr 
ing  A.  A.  U.  Championship  Events  were  not  held 
this  year:  220-yard  low  hurdles,  five-mile  run, 
three-mile  walk  Points  scored — Chicago  A.  A., 
35:  New  York  A.  C,  34;  Illinois  A.  C,  15;  Los  An- 
geles A.  C,  14;  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  14; 
U.  S.  Navy,  11;  Louglilin  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
7;  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  7;  Dubuque 
College,  Iowa,  5;  Multnomah  A.  A.  C,  Portland, 
Ore.,  5;  University  of  Washington,  5;  University  of 
Missouri,  4;  University  of  Oregon,  3;  U.  S.  Army, 
3;  Boston  A.  A..  2;  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  2;  unattached,  2:  92d  St.  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  2; 
Washington  State  College.  1;  St.  Christopher  Club, 
New  York,  1;  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  1.  All-around 
and  five  relays  were  not  held. 

Junior  Outdoor  Track  and  Field  Championshins, 
held  at  Harvard  Stadium,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July 
16,  1920:    100-yard  run— Won  by  E.  O.  Gourdin, 
unattached,   Boston;  E.   B.   Farrell,  unattached. 
New  York,  second;  R.  M.  Wilhams,  U.  S.  Army, 
third;  R.  Moore.  U.  S.  Army,  fourth.  Time — 10  15-3. 
220-yard  run — Won  by  E.  B.  Farrell,  unattached, 
TTew  York,  R.  Moore,  U.  S.  Army,  second:  B.  F. 
Machia,  Boston  A.  A.,  third,  J.  J.  Rehal,  Enterprise 
Club,  Philadelphia,  fourth.  Time — 22  3-58.  440- 
yard  run — Won  by  W.  F.  Morton,  Jersey  Harriers, 
A.  A.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  R.  A.  Robertson,  Boston 
A.  A.,  second;  G.  J.  Melville,  Boston  A.  A.,  third; 
E.  M.  Murphy,  Boston  A.  A.,  fourth.  Time— 
50  4-5S.     880-yard  run — Won  by  J.   A.  Caffey, 
Boston  A.  A  :  W.  W.  Shoemaker,  U.  S.  Army, 
second;  W.  Powe.  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  New  York,  third; 
C.  E.  Snow  jr.,  M.  I.  T.,  Boston,  fourth.  Time — . 
2m.  2  2-5s.   One  mile  run — Won  by  Ga^-land  Cour- 
age, New  York  A.  C;  C.  J.  O'Leary,  Boston  A.  A., 
second;  Ed  Rank,  Paulist  A.  C.  New  York,  third; 
J.  L.  Doherty,  Dorchester  (Mass.)  Club,  fourth. 
Time — 4m.  33s.    120  yards  high  hurdios — Won  by 
W.  E.  Massey,  New  York  A.  C,  J.-Morse,  Univ..  of 
Texas,  second;  C.  E.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  third; 
E.  Ellis,  Syracuse  Univ.,  fourth.  Time — 16  l-5s. 
440-yard  hurdles— Won  by  J.  J.  Suliivan,  Boston 
A.  A.;  L.  Lloyd,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  second; 
C.  Brundage.  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  third:  no 
fourth.  Time — 59s.      Running    broad  jump — 
Won  by  P.  Contois,  Mohawk  A.  C,  New  York, 
22  ft.  9  in.;  H.  Politzer,  Mohawk  A.  C.  New  York, 
22  ft.  3H  in.,  second;  B.  L,  Russell,  LT.  S.  Army, 
22  ft.  2  1-8  in.,  third;  E.  L.  Bradley,  Uuiv  of  Kan- 
sas, 21  ft.  im  in.,  fourth.    Running  high  jump — 
Won  by  L  A.  Watson,  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  New  York, 
6  ft.  2  in;  A.  Abromet,  Morningside  A.  C,  New 
York,  6  ft.,  second,  H.  A.  Bieelow.  unattached, 
5  ft.  8  in.,  third;  C.  S.  Maulsby,  U.  S.  Army;  5  ft.  8  in., 
fourth.    Running  hop,  step  and  jump — ^Won  by 
Kaufman  Geist,  92d  St.  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  New  York, 
46  ft.  7H  ^in.;  Wm.  Rosenberg,  Glencoo  A.  C, 
New  York,  46  ft.  3M  In.,  second;  S.  Leiirer,  Pastime 
A.  C,  45  ft.  9  in.,  third:  H.  C.  Pierce,  unattached. 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  42  ft,  5  in.,  fourth.  Pole 
Vault — Won  by  R.  W.  Harwood.  Boston  A.  A., 
il  ft.  6  In.;  Edw.  Shrader,  U.  S.  Army,  11  ft.,  second; 
A.  F  Fletcher,  M.  I.  T  ,  Boston,  11  ft.,  ttilrd;  S.  E. 
Huntley,  U.  S.  Navy,  10  ft.  6  in.,  fourth.  Putting 
16-lb.  shotr— Won  by  R.  G.  Hill,  The  Hill  School, 
44  ft.  10  in.,  T  Cooke  jr.,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York, 
second;  C.  Vrettas,  unattached,  New  York,  42  ft. 
H  in.,  third,  W   F.  Wilkle,  Boston  A.  A.,  41  ft. 
5  5-8  in.,  fourth.    Throwing  the  16-10.  Hammer — 
Won  by  C.  G.  Dandrow,  Boston  A.  A.,  161  ft.  3  in; 
J  Conway,  Pastime  A  A..  New  York,  140  ft.  lOH 
in.,  second;*  E.  R.  Roberts,  LT.  S.  Army,  130  ft. 
10 H  in.,  third,  B.  F.  Sherman,  unattached.  New 
York,  122  ft.  5H  in.,  fourth.    Throwing  56-lb. 
weight — Won  by  J  Conway,  Pastime  A.  C,  New 
York,  29  ft.  4H  in.;  E.  R.  Roberts,  U.  S.  Army,  28 
ft  6  in.,  second;  F  L.  Skidmore,  Univ.  of  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  26  ft.  9  in.,  third;  R.  G.  Lehman, 
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U.  S.  Army,  26  ft.,  fourth.  Throwing  the  discus 
— Won  by  Wm.  K.  Bartlett,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  136 
ft.  1^  in.;  R.  G.  Walker,  New  York  A.  C,  133  ft. 

in.,  second;  J.  G.  Boyle,  Los  Angeles  A.  C., 
130  ft.  4  in.,  third;  Ohris  Vrettos,  unattached.  New 
York,  126  ft.  7H  in.,  fourth.  Throwing  the  javelin 
— Won  by  J.  Mahon,  Texas  A.  &  M.  Collegp,  175 
ft.  in;  L.  Perrine,  Univ.  of  Idaho,  163  ft.  10 '4 
in.,  second;  M.  A.  Phillips,  St.  Stanislaus  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo., '160  ft.,  third;  E.  L.  Bradley,  Univ. 
of  Kansas,  155  ft.  6i^  in.,  fourth.  The  following 
events  were  not  held  this  year:  220  yards  low 
hurdles,  five-mile  run,  3  mile  walk.  Points  scored — ■ 
Boston  A.  A.,  32;  U.  S.  Army,  23;  unattached,  18; 
New  York  A.  C.,  i3;  Pastime  A.  C,  New  York,  12; 
Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  10:  Mohawk  A.  C.,  New 
York,  8;  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  New  York.  7:  Jersey  Har- 
riers, Bayonne,  N.  J.,  5;  Univ.  of  Oregon,  5;  92d  St. 
Y.  M.  H.  A.,  New  York,  5;  Hill  School,  5;  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College,  5;  Univ.  of  Texas,  3;  M.  I.  T., 
Boston,  3;  Morningside  A.  C,  New  York,  3;  Glen- 
coe  A.  C,  New  York,  3;  Univ.  of  Idaho,  3;  Univ.  of 
Kansas,  2;  Univ.  of  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  2;  St. 
Stanislaus  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2;  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  2;  Enterprise  Club,  Philadelphia,  1;  U.  S. 
Navy.  1;  Syracuse  University,  i;  Dorchester  (Mass.) 
Club,  1. 

3,000  Metre  Steeplechase,  American  final  Olympic 
tryouts,  held  under  the  auspices  of  N.  Y.  A.  C,  at 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1920:  Won  by  Patrick 
J.  Flynn,  Paulist  A.  C;  M.  A.  Devaney,  Millrose  A. 
A.,  second;  Albert  J.  Hulsebosch,  Paulist  A.  C, 
third;  Roy  B.  Watson.  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  fourth.  Time — 9m.  58  l-5s.  ■ 

Decathlon.  American  final  Olympic  tryouts,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C,  at  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1920:  Won  by  Brutus  Hamil- 
ton, Univ.  of  Missouri,  7022.9816;  Everett  L.  Brad- 
ley, Univ.  of  K-ansas,  6965.118,  second;  "  Robert  L.  Le 
Gendre,  Georgetown  Univ  .  6587.7885  "third;  Harry 
G.  Goelitz,  Illinois  A.  C.  6461.531,  fourth;  Eugene 
L.  Vidal,  U.  S.  A..  6430.969.  fifth;  Everett  Ellis, 
Syracuse  Univ.,  6217.9985,  sixth,  Leon  Perrine,  Univ. 
of  Idaho,  6122.700,  seventh;  William  Yount,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  6064.812,  eighth,  Harold  A.  Jewett, 
Cornell  Univ.,  6028.9525,  ninth,  W.  F  Bartels,  Univ. 
Pennsylvania,  5893.458,  tenth;  Thos.  A.  Farrell,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  5774o2485,  eleventl*;  Clarence  E.  Huntley, 
U.  S.  N.,  5330.301,  twelfth;  Arthur  S.  Roberts,  Boston 
A.  A.,  5047.535,  thirteenth. 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Junior  Cross 
Country  Run,  held  Nov.  13,  1920.  New  York  City, 
over  Van  Cortlandt  Park  course.  Result,  first  ten: 
Won  by  W.  Ritola,  Finnish- Amer.  A.  C,  32m. 
43  l-5s;  A.  Patasoni,  Haskell  Institute,  33m.  33  2-5s, 
second;  A.  Hulsebosch,  Paulist  A.  C.  33m.  35  4-5s, 
third;  G.  Williams.  St.  Christopher  C,  34m.  3  4-5s, 
fourth;  F.  Tltterton.  Mohawk  A  C,  34m.  7  1-53, 
fifth,  H.  C.  Cuthiil,  Boston  A.  A..  34m.  16  4-5s,  sixth; 
J.  McGuinness,  Mohawk  A.  C,  34m.  31  4-5s.  seventh. 
F.  Travelena,  Mohawk  A.  C,  34m.  39  l-5s,  eighth; 
F  Weiten,  Pastime  A.  C,  34m.  47  1-53,  ninth  S. 
Weiss,  Mohawk  A.  C,  35m.  6  3-5s,  tenth.  Team 
point  scores — Mohawk  A.  C,  28,  St.  Christopher 
Club,  59,  Columbia  University,  79.  Mornings\,de 
A.  C,  95;  Finnlsh-Amer  A.  C  ,  95,  Paulist  A.  C,  108. 
NEW  AMERICAN  RECORDS  MADE  iftTRING 
1920. 

The  following  new  American  records  were  ac- 
cepted at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A  A  U  ,  held  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  16-16:  60-yard  dash — 6  2-5s 
(indoors),  Harold  B  Lever.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  A.  A  U  Indoor  .funior  Championships, 
Buffalo,  NY,  Feb.  21,  1920.  600-yard  run— Im. 
18  l-5s  (indoors).  Tom  Campbell,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, at  Indoor  Track  and  Field  Championships  of 
Central  Association, of  A  A.  U  at  the  Coliseum,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  April  12.  1919  5.000  Metres  Run — 14m. 
45s  (outdoors^.  Charles  F  Hunter,  unattached,  at 
Western  Olympic  tryouts,  Pasadena,  Cai.,  June  26, 
1920.  70- Yard  High  Hurdles— 9  l-os  (Indoors), 
(6  3  ft.  6  in.  hurdles,  10  yards  apart,  10  yards  to  first 
hurdle  and  10  yards  to  finish),  Walter  Smitfi,  Cornell 
University,  at  National  A  A.  U.  Indoor  Champion- 
ships at  22d  Regiment  Armory.  New  York,  March 
13,  1920..  70-Yard  High  Hurdles— 9  l-5s  (indoors), 
(6  3  ft.  6  in.  hurdles,  10  yards  apart,  10  yards  to  first 
hurdle,  lO  yards  to  finish  s  Everett  F.  Smalley,  Univ. 
Pennsylvania,  at  National  A.  A.  U.  Junior  ludoor 


Track  and  Field  Championships,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
Feb.  21,  1920.  One  Mile  Relay — 3m.  21s.  (indoors), 
All-Buffalo  team  consisting  of  J.  W.  Hanberfield, 
Walter  F.  Koppish,  Melvm  J.  Sutton  and  Carl  H. 
Brandt,  at  74th  Regiment  A.  A.  Games  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  April  17,  1920.  440~Yard  Hurdles— 54  l-5s. 
(outdoors),  John  K.  Norton,  Olympic  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  at  Western  Olympic  Tryouts,  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  June  26,  1920.(10  hurdles,  3  ft.  high,  40  yards  to 
first  hurdle,  40  yards  between  hurdles  and  40  yards  to 
finish.  Javelin  Throw — 197  ft.  6M  in.,  James  C. 
Lincoln,  Jr.,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  at  the  New 
York  A  C.  Games  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
25,  1920.  120-Yard  High  Hurdles— 14  2-5s..  Earl  J. 
Thompson,  Dartmouth  College,  at  Intercollegiate 
A.  A.  A.  A.  Championships,  Franklin  Field,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  May  28,  and  29,  1920.  3,000  Metres 
Walk— 12m.  56  2-5s.,  William  Plant,  Morningside 
A.  C,  New  York,  at  Eastern  Olympic  tryouts. 
Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  26,  1920. 
i  Junior  Indoor  Track  and  Field  Championships, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  74th  Infantry  Athletic 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Feb.  21,  1920:  300- 
yard  dash — 'Won  by  Dan  Caprio,  Knights  of  St. 
Antony,  N.  Y.;  Edward  Farrell,  Todd  Shipyard 
A.  A.,  N.  Y.,  second:  Lewis  R.  Souder,  Syracuse 
Univ.,  third;  Skuli  Hruit^ord,  Syracuse  Univ.,  fourth. 
Time — 32  4-5s.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  John 
F.  Feeney,  Georgetown  Univ..  5  ft.  10  in.;  Earl  Wind- 
hovel,  Meadowbrook  Club,  5  ft.  9  in.,  second;  A.  A. 
Bromet,  Morningside  A.  C,  5  ft.  9  in.,  third.  16-lb. 
shot  put — Won  by  Jack  Lichtman,  Clark  House, 
N.  Y.:  Fred  F.  Foster,  Sjn-acuse  Univ.,  second;  E, 
Ellis,  Syracuse  Univ ,  third;  Earl  Windhovel 
Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  fourth.  Distance 
— 40  ft.  6H  in.  70-yard  high  hurdle — Won  by  Eve- 
rett F.  Smalley,  Univ.  of  Pa.;  A.  P.  Roberts,  New 
York  A.  C,  second;  James  W.  Reynolds,  Lafayette 
College,  third.  1-000-yard  run — Won  by  Robert 
Crawford,  Lafayette  College;  L.  A.  Brown,  Univ. 
of  Pa.,  second:  Walter  F.  Morton,  Hobart  College, 
third;  Harry  Wigger,  Paulist  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 
2m.  19s.  Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  William 
Stulman.  Baltimore,  10  ft.  114  In.;  Elwood  Buzby 
Meadowbrook  Club,  9  ft.  11  in.,  second;  Leo  Rud- 
nick,  Mohawk  A.  C,  9  ft.  9  in.,  third;  Melvin  J. 
Suttner,  Masten  Park  H.  S.,  9  ft.  7  in.,  fourth. 
60-yard  dash — Won  by  Harold  B.  Lever,  Univ.  of 
Pa.,  Frank  Conway,  Morningside  A.  C,  second; 
John  F.  Dwyer.  Hobart  College,  third;  William  H. 
Hill  jr.,  H.  C.  H.  S.,  fourth.  Time-^  2-5s.  Two- 
mile  run — Won  by  Harry  G.  Helme,  Lafayette  H, 
S.,  Andy  Craw,  Brooklyn  A.  A.,  second;  Andrew 
Hisler,  Meadowbrook  Club,  third;  Albert  J.  Hulsa- 
bosch,  Paulist  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 9  m.  35  2-53. 
Standing  high  jump — 'Won  by  Edwin  Haub,  Pitts- 
burgh A.  A.;  E.  Bergquist,  Bronx  Church  House, 
second.  Earl  Windhovel,  Meadowbrook  Club,  third; 
Leo  Rudnick,  Mohawk  A.  C,  fourth.  Height — 
4  ft.  11  in.  600-yard  run — Won  by  T.  W.  Habber- 
fleld,  C.  A.  Weed's;  W.  D.  Braunstein,  N.  Y.  Univ., 
second;  Elliott  Balestier,  Knights  of  St.  Antony, 
third.  Time — -Im.  16s.  One-mile  walk — 'Won  by 
Herbert  L.  Schultz,  C.  A.  Weed's;  S.  W.  Cobb, 
C.  A.  Weed's,  second;  M.  Greenberg,  Pastime  A.  C, 
third,  James  A.  Graham  jr.,  unattached,  fourth. 
Time — ^7m.  5  4-5s.  Medley  relay  race — 'Won  by 
Penn.  State  College;  Syracuse  Univ.,  second;  Paulist 
A.  C ,  third;  C.  A.  Weed's,  fourth.   Time — 8m.  Is. 

Senior  Indoor  Track  and  Field  Championships, 
Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  the  United  States  at  the  22d  Regiment 
Armory,  New  York  City,  March  13,  1920:  Running 
high  jump — -Won  by  Walter  L.  Whalen,  Boston 
A  A.;  Egon  Erickson,  Bronx  Church  House,  second; 
Richmond  W  Landon,  Yale  Univ.,  third;  Harry 
Troup,  Rutgers  College,  fourth.  Height — 6  it.  3  3^  in. 
PuttJng  16-3b.  shot — Won  by  Patrick  J.  McDonald, 
New  York  A.  C,  45  ft.  oH  in.;  John  Lawler,  Boston 
A.  A.,  42  ft.  UH  In.,  second;  Herbert  S.  Eisey, 
Mohawk  A.  C,  42  ft.  10  in.,  third;  W.  F.  Wilkie, 
unattached,  41  ft.  QH  in.,  fourth.  Standing  broad 
jump — 'Won  by  W.  I.  Reid,  M.  Brown  School, 
Providence,  10  ft.  4  1-8  in.;  J.  C.  Hoskins,  Chicago 
A.  A.,  10  ft.  1  7-8  in.,  second;  Paul  Courtis,  N.  Y. 
Univ.,  10  ft.  IH  in.,  third;  Sam  Kronman,  Clark 
House  A.  A.,  10  ft.  H  in.,  fourth.  60-3^ard  run— 
Won  by  Loren  Murchison,  New  York  A.  C. ;  Harold 
Lever,  Univ.  oi  Pa.,  second;  Peter  Wlute,  unattached 
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third;  Frank  Conway,  Morningside  A.  C,  fourth. 
Time — 6  2-5s.  1,000-yard  run— Won  by  Joie  Ray 
Illinois  A.  C;  Harold  C.  Cutbill.  Boston  A.  A., 
second:  Homer  Baker,  Glencoe  A.  C.  third;  T.  J. 
O'Brien,  Yale  Univ  ,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  15  l-5s. 
300-yard  run — Won  by  Loren  Murchison,  New  York 
A.  C;  Frank  Conway,  Morningside  A  C,  second; 
Robert  S.  Maxam,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  third;  James  J. 
O'Brien,  fourth.  Time — 32s.  70-yard  high  hurdle 
— Won  by  Walker  Smith,  Cornell  Univ  ;  Everett 

F.  Smalley,  Univ  of  Pa.,  second;  M.  Burke,  Il- 
linois A.  C,  third;  William  Meanix,  Boston  A.  A., 
fourth.  Time — 9  l-Ss.  600-yard  run — 'Won  by 
Earl  W.  Eby,  Univ.  of  Pa.;  F  L.  Murrey,  Princeton 
Univ.,  second;  Charles  Shaw,  Columbia  Univ., 
third;  Marvin  R.  Gustafson.  Univ.  of  Pa.,  fourth. 
Time — Im.  16  4-5s    Two-mile  run — Won  by  Harry 

G.  Helm,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Buffalo;  Max  Bohland, 
Paulist  A.  C:  second;  R.  McMahon,  Mass.  Inst,  of 
Tech.,  third;  A.  Hisler  jr .  Meadowbrook  Club, 
fourth.  Time — 9m.  34  3-53.  One-mile  walk — Won 
by  J.  B.  Pearman,  New  York  A.  C;  William  Plant, 
Morningside  A  C.  second,  Richard  F.  Remer, 
Amer.  Walkers*  Assn.,  third;  Wm.  J.  Rolker»  New 
York^A.  C.  C,  fourth  Time— 6m.  39  4-5s.  17-8 
medley  relay — Won  by  Illinois  A.  C;  Millrose 
A  A  ,  second:  Lafayette  College,  third;  Penn.  State 
College,  fourth.  Time — 7m.  42  2-5s  Standing 
high  Jump — Won  by  B.  W.  Adams,  New  York  A.  C, 
6  ft.  1  in.,  Ted  S.  Clark,  New  York  A.  C,  5  ft.  1  in., 
second;  Edward  Berquist,  Bronx  Church  House, 
4  ft  11  in.,  third;  Sam  Kronman,  Clark  House  A.  A., 
4  ft.  11  in.,  fourth.  Adams  won  the  jump-off, 
breaking  the  tie  for  first  place,  and  Berquist  won 
the  jump-off,  breaking  the  tie  for  third  place.  Point 
score — New  York  A.  C,  29;  Univ.  of  Pa.,  15;  Bos- 
ton A.  A.,  12;  Morningside  A.  C,  8;  Illhiois  A.  C, 
7;  Cornell,  5;  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence, 
R  I.,  5;  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Buffalo  5,  Bronx  Church 
House,  5;  Millrose  A.  A.,  5;  Yale,  3;  Chicago  A.  A., 
3,  Paulist  A.  C,  3;  Princeton,  3;  Lafayette  College, 
3:  Mohawk  A.  C,  2.  Glencoe  A.  C,  2;  N.  Y.  Univ., 
2;  Clark  House,  2;  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech,  2;  Columbia 
Univ.,  2;  American  Walkers'  Assn.,  2. 

Pentathlon — American  final  Olympic  tryout — ■ 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Loughlin  Lyceum, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1920:  Won  by  Brutus 
Hamilton,  Univ.  of  Mo.,  17  points;  Robert  Le 
Gendre.  Georgetown  Univ  ,  19  points,  second;  Ev- 
erett L.  Bradley,  Univ.  of  Kan.,  22  points,  third;  Leon 
Perrine,  Univ.  of  Idaho,  26  points,  fourth;  R.  N. 
Irving.  Univ.  of  Idaho,  30  points,  and  Joseph  L.  Baker , 


Univ.  of  Michigan,  30  points,  tied.  Running  broad 
jimip — Won  by  Bradley,  23  ft.;  LeGendre,  22  ft.  8  in., 
second;  Hamilton.  21  ft.  10  in  ,  third;  Helbig,  21  ft. 

I  in.,  fourth;  Perrine  20  ft.  11 in.,  fifth;  Baker, 
20  ft.  5H  in.,  sixth;  Shea,  20  ft.  5  In.,  seventh;  Irving, 
20  ft.  4^H  in.,  eighth;  Bartels,  20  ft.  <iH  in.,  ninth; 
Clapp,  20  ft.  2  in.,  tenth;  Misbach,  20  ft.,  eleventh; 
Bray,  19  ft.  11 H  in.,  twelfth;  Harmer,  19  ft.  10^ 
in.,  thirteenth;  Dunne,  19  ft.  8  in.,  fourteenth;  Licht- 
man,  19  ft.  5  in.,  fifteenth;  Masuda,  19  ft.  4  in.,  six- 
teenth; O'Connor,  19  ft.  3  in.,  seventeenth;  Liver- 
sedge,  18  ft.  3  in.,  eighteenth:  Huntley,  18  ft.  8  in., 
nineteenth:  Hutchinson,  18  ft.,  twentieth;  Guthner 
17  ft.  10 in.,  twenty-first:  Fahrney,  17  ft.  8  in., 
twenty-second;  McLoughlin,  16  ft.  6H  in.,  twenty- 
third.  Throwing  the  javelin — Won  by  Liversedge, 
169  ft.  8  in.;  Perrine,  162  ft.  Q14  in.,  second;  Irving, 
162  ft.  6  in.,  third:  Hamilton,  161  ft.  9H  In.,  fourth; 
Dunne,  154  ft.  7H  in.,  fifth;  Helbig  and  LeGendre 
tied  for  sixth,  145  ft.  4H  in.;  Clapp,  142  ft.  9  in., 
eighth;  Bray,  141  ft.  2M  in.,  ninth;  Bartels,  139  ft.^ 
4H  in.,  tenth;  Huntley,  138  ft.  11  in.,  eleventh; 
Bradley,  137  ft.  11  in.,  twelfth;  Masuda,  136  ft.  10 
in.,  thirteenth;  Lichtmah,  135  ft.  4H  in.,  fourteenth; 
Guthner,  133  ft.  8  in.,  fifteenth;  Fahrney,  132  ft. 

II  in.,  sixteenth;  Harmer,  127  ft.  9  in.,  seventeenth: 
Baker,  117  ft.  9  in.,  eighteenth;  Shea.  113  ft.  9  in., 
nineteenth;  Misbach,  106  ft.,  twentieth;  Hutchinson, 
104  ft.  7H  in,,  twenty-first;  O'Connor,  103  ft.  11  in., 
twenty-second;  McLoughlin  fouled  on  three  trials. 
200-metre  run — Hamilton  and  Bradley,  23  3-5s., 
tied  for  first:  LeGendre  and  Guthner,  23  3-4s., 
tied  for  third;  Harmer,  24  2-5s.,  fifth;  Shea,  Baker, 
Bray  and  Bartels,  24  3-5s.,  tied  for  sixth;  Perrine, 
Clapp,  Helbig  and  Dunne,  24  4-5s.,  tied  for  tenth; 
Lichtman,  25s.,  fourteenth;  Irving  and  Liversedge, 
25  l-5s.,  tied  for  fifteenth;  Misbach,  25  2-5s.,  sev- 
enteenth; Masuda,  25  3-53.,  eighteenth;  Huntley, 
25  4-5s.,  nineteenth;  Fahrney,  27  2-53.,  twentieth; 
Hutchinson,  27  3-5s.,  twenty-first.  •  McLoughlin 
and  O'Connor  did  not  run.  Throwing  the  discus — 
Won  by  Clapp,  129  ft.  IH  in.;  Irving,  123  ft.  H  in,, 
second;  Dunne  124  ft.  7}4  in.,  third;  Baker,  120 
ft.  9  in.,  fourth;  Bartels,  118  ft.  2 H  in.,  fifth;  Ham- 
ilton, 117  ft.  7H  in.,  sixth;  Bradley,  111  ft.,  seventh; 
Le  Gendre,  105  ft.  IH  in.,  eighth;  Bray,  100  ft.  SH 
in.,  ninth;  Perrine,  99  ft.  1  in.,  tenth;  Shea,  92  ft. 
5  In.,  eleventh;  Helbig,  77  ft.,  twelfth.  l:,500-metre 
run — Won  by  LeGendre,  5m.  8s.:  Perrine,  5m.  14s., 
second:  Bradley,  5ni.  14  4-5s.,  third;  Hamilton, 
5m.  15  2-5S.,  fourth;  Baker,  5m.  15  3-5s.,  fifth; 
Irving,  5m.  15  4-5s.,  sixth. 


WORLD'S  RUNNING  RECORDS. 


Event. 


Time. 


Holder. 


Date. 


100  yards 

220  yards 

300  yards 
440  yards 
600  yards 
880  yards 
1,000  yards 
1,320  yards 

1  mile.  ..  . 

2  miles.  .  . 

3  miles. . . 

4  miles.  ,  . 

5  miles. . , 

6  miles. .  . 

7  miles.  . . 

8  miles.  ,  . 

9  miles.  ,  . 
10  miles.  .  . 
15  miles.  .  . 
20  miles.  . . 
25  miles.  . . 
One  hour.  . 
Two  hours. 


9  3-53. 
21  l-5s. 


30  3-53  

47  4-5s.  

Im.  10  4-53  

Im.  52  l-2s  

2m.  12  2-5s  

3m.    2  4-5s  

4m.  12  3-53  

9m.   9  3-5s  

14m.  17  3-5s  

19m.  23  2-5s  

24m.  33  2-5s  

29ra.  59  2-5s  

35m.   4  3-5s  

40m.  16s  

45m.  27  3-5s  

50m.  40  3-5s  

Ih.  20m,  4  2-5s  

Ih.  51m.  54s  

2h.  29m.  29  2-5s  

11  miles  1,442  yards. 
20  miles  952  yards.. . 


.  J.  Kelly  

B.  J.  Wefers  

R.  C.  Craig  

D.  F.  Lippincott . 

J.  Wefers  

.  W.  Long  

.  W.  Sheppard.  .  . 

E.  Meredith  

.  W.  Sheppard .  .  . 
P.  Conneff .  .  . 

S.  Taber  !T  . 

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Shrubb  

Appleby  

Grossland  

.  Green  

Bouin.  

Green  


U.  S.  A .  . 
U.  S.  A .  . 
U.  S.  A.  . 
U.  S.  A.  . 

u;  s.  A . . 

U.  S.  A .  . 
U.  S.  A.  . 
U.  S.  A.  . 
U.  S.  A.  . 
U.  S.  A.  . 
U.  S.  A.  . 
England . 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
France. . 
England. 


June  23, 
May  30, 
May  28, 
May  31- 
Sept  ~" 
Sept 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
July  16, 
June  11, 
May  21, 
June  13, 
May  12, 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  6, 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  5, 
July  21. 
Scot.  22, 
May  12, 
July  6. 
May  12, 


,  26, 
29, 
14, 
8, 
17, 
2 


1906 
1896 
1910 
1913 
1896 
1900 
1910 
1912 
1910 
1895 
1915 
1904 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1894 
1913 
1913 
1913 


WORLD'S  HURDLE  RECORDS  (10  Hurdles). 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation.      j  Date. 

120  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  6  in.  high)  

163  

23  3-5s. 
56  4-5s. 

F.  C.  Smtthson  

/  A.  Kraenzlein  

1  J.  I.  Wendell  

G.  R.  L.  Anderson  

U.  S.  A  July   25,  1908 

U.  S.  A  May  28,  1898 

U.  S.  A  May  31,  1913 

England  lJuiy  16,  1910 

220  yards  (hurdles  2  ft.  6  In.  high)  
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MOTORCYCLE  RECORDS. 

OFFICIAL  STRAIGHTAWAY  WORLD  MOTORCYCLE  RECORDS. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  April  14-15,  1920. 
Kilometre. 


Motor. 


Rider. 


Class. 


Miles 

Time. 

Per 

Hour. 

19.32 

115.79 

21.43 

104.40 

21.15 

105.78 

22.85 

97.90 

25.08 

89.19 

28.71 

77.92 

M.  H.  P. 
Faster  Than 
Prev.  Rec, 


61  cu.  in.  8-valve .  . . . 
61  cu.  in.  8-valve.  . . . 

61  cu.  in.  stock  

61  cu.  in.  stock  

30.50  cu.  in,  4- valve. . 
30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve. . 


Walker. . . 
McBride. 
Walker. .  . 
McBride . 
Walker. .  . 
McBride . 


Pro. 
Am. 
Pro. 
Am. 
Pro. 
Am. 


12.02 
5.31 
2.93 

9 .09 


ONE  Mile, 


61  cu,  in.  8-valve.  . . 
61  cu.  in.  8-valve.  . . . 

61  cu,  in,  stock  

61  cu.  in.  stock  

30,50  cu,  in.  4-valve. 
30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve, 


Walker, . . 
McBride . 
Walker. . . 
McBride , 
Walker. ,  . 
McBride . 


Pro, 

Am. 
Pro. 
Am. 
Pro. 
Am. 


31.53 
34.63 
34.20 
36.27 
40.98 
45.88 


114.17 
103.95 
105.26 
99.25 
^.84 
78.46 


10.99 
4.04 
6.20 

7.29 


Two  Miles. 


61  cu,  in.  8-valve .  ,  . , 
61  cu.  in,  8-valve ,  .  ,  , 

61  cu  in,  stock  , 

61  cu,  in.  stock  

30.50  cu,  in,  4-valve. 
30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve, 


Walker. .  , 
McBride . 
Walker. , , 
McBride , 
Walker. , . 
McBride. 


Pro. 
Am.. 
Pro, 
Am, 
Pro. 
Am. 


1.04.45 
1,11.19 
1,09,71 
1.12.87 
1.23.03 
1,32.25 


111.71 
101.13 
103.28 
98.80 
86.71 
78.04 


11.03 
2.00 
7.88 


Five  Miles. 


61  cu,  in.  8-valve .  , , 
61  cu  in.  8-valve.  .  . 

61  cu.  in,  stock  

61  cu.  in.  stock  

30.50  cu,  in.  4-valve, 
30.50  cu.  in,  4-valve. 


Walker. . , 
McBride, 
Walker. . , 
McBride. 
Walker. .  , 
McBride. 


Pro, 
Am. 
Pro. 
Am. 
Pro, 
Am. 


2.45.62 
2.59,67 
3.04.70 
3.09.31 
3.30.11 
3.51.68 


108.71 
100.18 
97.45 
95.08 
85.66 
77.69 


8.65 
1.42 
2.34 


INTERNATIONAL  BOTH  WAY  RECORDS. 


Made  by  Walker  both  ways  of  course. 


Times  averaged. 


Kilometre , 
Kilometre , 
One  mile,  . 
One  mile .  , 


61  cu.  in,  8-valve. , , . 
30.50  cu.  In,  4-valve. 
61  cu.  in.  8-valve. , ,  . 
30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve. 


21.60 
27.21 
34.70 
43.86 


103.56 

82:21 
103.74 
82.08 


6.32 


♦Indicates  no  previous  record  established.    All  records  made  on  Indian  motorcycle. 

OFFICIAL  WORLD  MOTORCYCLE  TRACK  RECORDS, 
(1  Mile  to  5  Miles  inclusive.) 


Distance. 


Time. 


Rider. 


Machine. 


Place. 


1  mile. . 

2  miles 
6  miles 


.36       Lee  Humiston  Excelsior, 

1,12  4-5  Lee  Humiston  Excelsior. 

3,  6  4-5  Lee  Humiston  Excelsior. 


Los  Angeles , , 
Los  Angeles. . 
Los  Angeles. . 


Dec,  30,  1912 
Dec.  30,  1912 
Dec.  30,  1912 


OFFICIAL  WORLD  MOTORCYCLE  RECORDS, 


Distance, 


Time. 


Rider. 


Machine. 


Place. 


Date. 


10  miles. . . 
25  miles ,  . , 
50  miles .  . , 
100  miles. , 
200  miles, , 
300  miles ,  . 
500  miles . . 
1,000  miles 


6.18 
16.27 
32.57  2-5 
1.07.43 
2.26.48 
3.30.20 
6.59.15 
16.14.15 


Lee  Humiston, . , 
Ray  Seymour.  ,  . 
Ray  Weishear . . . 

Otto  Walker  

Maldwyn  Jones , 

Carl  Goudy  

E.G.  Baker  

E,  G.  Baker  


Excelsior  

Indian  

Harley-Davidson 
Harley-Davidson 
Harley-Davidson 

Excelsior  

Indian,  

Indian  


Los  Angeles  

Los  Angeles. .  .  . .  . 

Sheepshead  Bay.. 

Chicago  

Dodge  City,  Kan 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cincinnati  


Dec.  30.  1912 
May  17,  1912 
Oct.  11,  1919 
Sept.  12,  1915 
July  5,1920 
Sept.  12,  1915 
Aug.  14,  1917 
Auff.  15,  1917 


NATIONAL  ROAD  RECORDS. 


Distance. 


Mileage, 

Time, 

1,260 
586 

47h,  55m  

2lh,  34m,  .  ,  . 

132 

2h,  26m  ,  .  , 

126 

3h,  7m  

300 

8h,  58m  , 

132 

2h.  7m  

394 

12h.  28m.  .  .  . 

120 

144m  

221 

414 

llh,  11m  

1,655 

51h.  Ira 

1,714 

65h.  53m  

3,296 

7d.  16h.  16m, 

Rider. 


Machine. 


Date, 


Denver-Chicago  

Grand  Rapids-Mackinaw  City 

Los  Angeles-San  Diego  

Los  Angeles-Bakersfleld  

Los  Angeles-Needles,  Ariz  

Los  Angeles-San  Diego  

Phoenix,  Ariz.-San  Diego.  ... 

San  Francisco-Mantaka  

San  Francisco-Fresno  

San  Francisco-Los  Angeles . . , 

Blaine-Mexico  , 

Blaine-Mexico  

Los  Angeles-New  York  


"Hap"  Scherer. .  , 
Howard  Ferguson 

Roy  Artley  

Wells  Bennett. . ,  . 
Alan  T.  Bedell.  . , 

Roy  Artley  

Roy  Artley  

Roy  Artley  

Roy  Artley  

Wells  Bennett  

Wells  Bennett  

E.  G.  Baker  

Alan  T.  Bedell , , , 


H.-D.  Sport  

Indian  Sidecar.  . 
Indian  Sidecar.  . 
Excelsior  Sidecar 
Henderson  Solo.. 

Indian  Solo  

Indian  Solo  

Indian  Solg^. , , 

Indian  Solo  

Excelsior  Sidecar 
Excelsior  Solo . .  . 
Indian  Sidecar.  . 
Henderson  Solo . 


Sept.  18, 
Sept.  26, 
May  13, 
Feb.  12, 
AprU  18. 
Oct.  11, 
May  7, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31. 
Mar.  4. 
Aug.  24. 
July  29, 
June  13, 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1917 
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RECORDS  BY  HOURS 


Time. 


Distance 


Rider. 


Miicliine. 


Place. 


1  hour. . . 

2  hours. . 

3  hours. . 

4  hours. . 

5  hours. . 

6  hours. . 

7  hours  . 

8  hours. . 

9  hours. . 

10  hours 

11  hours. 

12  hours. 

13  hours 

14  hours. 
16  hours. 

16  hours. 

17  hours. , 

18  hours. , 

19  hours. 

20  hours. , 

21  hours. , 

22  hours. , 

23  hours. . 

24  hours . . 


88m.  350  yds  

134m.  880  yds... 
197m  1271  yds.. 
254m.  1638  yds. . 

310m  

373mr.  1725  yds. . 
333m.  1174  yds.. 
388m.  1174  yds.. 

441m  

482m  

512m  

821  Hm.  

585m  

.54 Im.  587  yds... 
677m.  587  yds.. . 

730m  

767m.  587  yds... 
812m.  587  yds.. . 
862m.  587  yds... 

911m  

945m.  587  yds. . . 
986m.  1174  yds.. 
1035m.  1174  yds. 
1534%m....  


Lee  Humiston. . . 
Morty  Graves. . . 
A.  J.  Moorhouse 
C.  B.  Franklin, . 
C.  B.  Franklin . . 
C.  B.  Franklin. . 
C.  Gustavson . . . 
C.  Gustavson . . , 
C.  Gustavson. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Ghas.  Spencer. . . 

E  G.  Baker  

Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas  Spencer. . , 
Chas  Spencer, , . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas  Spencer... 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Soencer. . . 
E.  G.  Baker  


Excelsior . 
Indian . , . 
Indian . . . 
Indian .  . . 

Indian  

Indian . . . 
Indian . . . 
Indian . . . 
Indian .  . . 
Indian . . . 
Indian . . . 
Indian .  . . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian .  . . 
Indian ... 
Indian ... 
Indian ... 
Indian .  . . , 
Indian .  . . , 
Indian .  . . , 
Indian .  . . , 
Indian .  .  . 


Los  Angeles  

Los  Angeles  

England  

England  

England  

England  

Springfield,  Mass 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 


OFFICIAL  WORLD  MOTORCYCLE  ROAD  RECORDS. 


Distance. 

Time. 

Rider. 

Machine. 

Place. 

Date. 

1  mile  

5  milss .  ,  

%  .35 
3.15  2-5 
21.56 
40  1 
1.22.11.98 
2.48.37  12 
5.  2.32 
9.58 
21  3 

Portland,  Ore. . . . 
Savannah,  Ga. . . . 
Savannah,  Ga. . . . 

Savannah,  Ga. . . . 

Oct.    7,  1916 
Mar.  23,  1919 
April  26,  1920 
April  26.  1920 
Sept.  6,  1920 
Sept.  6,  1920 
Nov.  26,  1914 
Feb..  1916 
Feb.,  1916 

100  miles  

200  miles  

H-D  

1.000  miles  

E.  G.  Baker  

Indian  

WORLD  MOTORCYCLE  ROAD  RECORDS  BY  HOURS. 


Time. 


Distance. 


Rider. 


Machine. 


Place. 


3  hours. . . 

4  hours. . . 

5  hours. . . 

6  hours. . . 
12  hours, . , 
18  hours. . , 
24  hours . . 


163  miles  

215  miles  

266  miles  

316  miles  

579  miles  

876  miles  

l,114x^  miles. 


E.  G.  Baker. . 
E.  G.  Baker. ., 
E  G.  Baker.., 
E.  G.  Baker. . 
H.  A.  Parsons, 
E.  G.  Baker. . 
H.  A.  Parsons 


Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 


Australia 
Australia 
Australia 
Australia 
Australia 
Australia 
Australia 


AMERICAN  MILE  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS. 


Distance. 


Time. 


Rider. 


Machine. 


Place. 


1  mile  

2  miles  

5  miles  

10  miles  

25  miles  

50  miles  

100  miles. . . 


.45  2- . 
.01.38  4-5 
.02.25 
.07.43  2-5 
.19.24  2-5 
.40.11  3-5 
1.28.06  2-5 


Gene  Walker  

Albert  Burns. .  .  . 
Nemo  Lancaster. 

Gene  Walker  

Fred  Ludlow. . . . 

De  Simone  

Jim  Davis  


Indian  

Harley-Davidson 

Indian  

Indian  

Harley-Davidson 

Indian  

Indian  


Cleveland  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich . . . 

Atlanta,  Ga  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pottstown,  Pa... 
Detroit,  Mich. . . 


NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  1920. 


Distance — Class. 


1  mile  (61  cu.  in.)  

1  mile  (30.50  cu.  in.),. 

1  mile  (sidecar)  

2  mile  (61  cu.  in.)  

2  mile  (30.50  cu.  in.).., 

2  mile  (sidecar)  

5  mile  (61  cu.  in.) .  

5  mile  (30.50  cu.  in.).. 

5  mile  (sidecar)  

TO  mile  (61  cu.  in.) .  .  . 
10  mile  (30.50  cu.  in.). 

10  mile  (sidecar)  

25  mile  (61  cu.  in.)  ,  .  . , 
2n  mile  (30. 50  cu.  in.). 

2.S  mile  (sidecar)  

25  mile  (road  race) ... 
50  mile  (road-  race) .  , . 
200  mile  (road  race) . . 
300  mUe  (61  cu.  in.) . . , 


Time. 


.45  2-5 
1.05 

1.13  3-5 
1.40 

2.14  3-5 

1.49  1-5 

3.50  4-5 
6.02 
5.01 
8.03  2-5 

iU25 
10.54 
18..32 
27.00  4-5 
25.34 
21.56 
40.01 
.48.37.12 
.40.04  i-5 


Rider. 


Gene  Walker  

Gene  V/alker  

Lester  Foote  

Gene  Walker  

Gene  Walker  

Jiggs  Price  

Gene  Walker  

Albert  Burns. . ,  

Floyd  Clymer  

Ralph  Hepburn .... 

Gene  Walker  

S.  J.  Riddle  , . . 

Albert  Burns  

Don  Marks  

F.  H.  Dreyer  

Leonard  Buckner . . . 

Gene  Walker  

Ray  Weishaar  

Jim  Davis  


Machine. 


Indian.. 
Indian . 
H~D.  .  , 
Indian . 
Indian . 
K-D .  .  , 
Indian . 
Indian. 
Indian , 
H-D . . . 
Indian , 
Indian . 
Indian . 
Indian . 
Indian , 
Indian , 
Indian . 
H-D.  . . 
H-D... 


Place . 


Cleveland,  Ohio.  . 

Akron,  Ohio  

Greeley,  Col  

Rockford,  III  

Akron,  Ohio  

Readville,  Mass.  . 
Readville,  Mass.  . 
Grand  Junction , . . 

Denver,  Col  

Readville,  Mass.  . 

Greeley,  Col  

Pottstown,  Pa ... . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . 
Sduth  Bend,  Ind. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
Savannah,  Ga. . . . 
Savannah,  Ga. . . . 

Marion,  Ind  

Dodge  City,  Kan. 
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BICYCLING. 

(Compiled  by  Richard  F.  Kelsey,  Chairman  Board  of  Control  National  Cycling  Association.) 
PROFESSIONAL  COMPETITION— UNPACED  RECORDS. 


Dis. 
M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 
M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

*y2 
*% 

♦2 

3 

0.27  2-5 
0.36  3-5 
0.53 
1.10  4-5 
1.21 
1.45 
3.38  1-5 
5.35  3-5 

FVL.  Kramer . 
FTl.  Kramer . 
F.  L.  Kramer. 
Alfred  Grenda 
F.  L.  Kramer . 
R.McNamara 
A.  J.  Clarke.  . 
Ivor  Lawson. . 

Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Newark .... 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

July  4,  1915 
May23,  1915 
July  4,  1917 
Aug.ll,  1915 
July  5,  1907 
Sep.  17,  1916 
Aug.  2,  1910 
July  25,  1906 

4 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
50 

7.42  2-5 
9.30 

20.07  1-5 
31.28  2-5 
42.23  2-5 
53.38  2-5 
1.49  4-5 

Wm.  Hanley. . 
R.McNamara 
R.McNamara 
R.McNamara 
P.  Drobach. .. 
R.McNamara 
Alfred  Goullet 

Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 

July  7,  1915 
July  23, 1919 
Aug.  16, 1916 
Aug.20, 1916 
Aug.  8,  1917 
Sep.  22, 1915 
Aug.l9,  1920 

*Made  in  handicap. 

A  handicap  record  from  scratch  is  recognized  as  competitioif  record  if  the  time  made  is  bettor^than  has 
been  made  in  any  scratch  race  of  the  same  distance.  One  hour,  28  miles  19  yards,  W.  Hedspeth,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  July  31,  1902. 

PROFESSIONAL  TANDEM  COMPETITION- -UNPACED. 


1.40  4-5  j  Grenda- Walter  I  Vailsburg .  .{Sept. 
3.35     iGrenda-WalkeriVailsburg .  -lAug. 


6,  1914  I 
2,  1914  I 


5.19  iGrenda-Hill  INewark  .  .  .  .  i  June  9,  1914 

19.44  (Ciiapman-LawsonlSalt  Lake  Cyl  July  3, 1901 


♦Made  in  handicap. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST 


TIME— UNPACED  RECORDS. 


Dis 
Ml. 


Time. ' 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

iDis 
Ml. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

0.15  2-5 
0.23  4-5 
0.33 
0.50  2-5 
1.11  1-5 
1.24  3-5 
1.51 

4.01  3-5 

Al.  Krebs .... 
Ivor  Lav/son. . 
A.J.  Clarke .  . 
X.  J.  Clarke. . 
Alfred  Goullet 
Alfred  Goullet 
Alfred  Goullet 
E.  A.  Pye.  . 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

July  4,  1911 
July  4,  1906 
July  24,  1912" 
Aug.24, 1908 
Junel7,  1912 
July  1  1912 
July  1,  1912 
Aug. 28,  1910 

3 
4 

10 
15 

20 
25 

6.09  1-5 
8.34  3-5 

10.38 

23.09  2-5 

35.03 

47.08  2-5 

59.13  2-5 

E.  A.  Pye. . . . 
S.  Williams. .  . 
S.  Williams. . . 
W.  Hamilton. 
W.  Hamilton. 
W .  Hamilton . 
W.  Hamilton. 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Gy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Denver,  Col 
Denver,  Col 
Denver;  Col 
Denver,  Col 

Aug.28,  1910 
July  30, 1909 
July  30, 1909 
July  9,  1898 
July  9,  1898 
July  9,  1898 
July  9,  1898 

1  hour,  25  miles  600  yards,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  Denver,  July  9,  1898. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST  TIME— MOTOR-PACED  RECORDS. 


Dis 
Ml. 


Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 
Ml. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

0.18  4-5 

0.27  4-5 
0.37  3-5 
0.55 
1.04  1-5 
2.09  4-5 
3.13  2-5 

S.  H.  Wilcox. . 
J.  S.  Johnson'. 
S.  H.Wilcox  . 
Ray  Duer .... 
Menus  Bedell. 

Ray  Duer  

Menus  Bedell 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Nashville . . . 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles . 
Philadelphia 

Junel8, 1913 
Oct.  29,  1896 
June  8,  1913 
Aug.28,  1910 
JuneSO,  1917 
June27, 1909 
Jime30, 1917 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

4.16  4-5 
5:18  2-5 
6.28  1-5 
7.33  3-5 
8.38  1-5 
9.45  4-5 
10.59  3-5 

Menus  Bedell. 
Menus  Bedell. 
Ray  Duer... . 
B.ay  Duer .... 
Ray  Duer .... 
Ray  Duer .... 
Menus  Bedell. 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles . 
Los  Angeles . 
Los  Angeles . 
Los  Angeles . 
Philadelphia 

JuneSO,  1917 
JuneSO,  1917 
June27,  1909 
June27,  1909 
June27, 1909 
June27, 1909 
July  7,  1917 

On  June  3,  1910,  George  Kramer,  paced  by  an  automobile,  rode  a  mile  in  58s.  on  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Motordrome — a  1-mile  circular  board  track. 

PROFESSIONAL  MOTOR-PACED  RECORDS  IN  COMPETITION. 


Time. 

Holder. 

1 

1.09  1-5 

Hugh  McIiCan 

•  2 

2.19 

Hugh  McLean 

3 

3.31  3-5 

James  Moran . 

4 

4.43 

H.  Caldwell . . 

4 

4.43 

R.A.Walthour 

5 

5.51 

R.A.Walthour 

6 

7.00  1-5 

R.A.Walthour 

7 

8.07  3-5 

R.A.Walthour 

8 

9.14  1-5 

R.A.Walthour 

9 

10.22. 

R.A.Walthour 

10 

11.29  1-5 

R.A.W^althour 

11 

12.36  1-5 

R.A.Walthour 

12 

13.43 

R.A.Walthour 

13 

14.50  2-5 

R.A.Walthour 

14 

15.57  1-5 

R.A.Walthour 

15 

17.03  2-5 

R.A.Walthour 

16 

18.10  3-5 

R.A.Walthour 

17 

19.17  2-5 

R.A.Walthour 

18 

20.24  1-5 

R.A.Walthour 

19 

21.30  4-5 

R.A.Walthour 

20 

22.37  3-5 

R.A.Walthour 

21 

23.44  3-0 

R.A.Walthour 

22 

24.51  4-5 

R.A.Walthour 

23 

25.59 

R.A.Walthour 

24 

27.07  3-5 

R.A.Walthour 

25 

28.15  1-5 

R.A.Walthour 

Place. 


Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Clias.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv  Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 


Date. 


Aug.27, 1903 
Aug.27, 1903 
June28, 1904 
Sept.  1,  1903 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
May31,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
May3W  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
May31, 1904 
MaySl,  1904 


ChaslRiv!Pk  May3l',  1904 
Chas.Riv.Pk'MaySl.  1904 


Time. 


29.22  3-5 

30.30  1-5 
31.37  2-5 
32.48 
33.52  3-5 
36.26 
37.37  1-5 

38.48  4-5 
39.57  3-5 
41.07  3-[) 
42.18  1-5 
43.28  1-5 
44.39  1-5 

45.49  2-5 
47.00 
48.10  4-5 
49.21  1-5 

50.31  1-5 
51.41  1-5 

52.50  4-5 

54.23  4-5 
55.49  3- 
57.21  1-5 
58.43  1-5 
59.59 

2.48.11  4-5 


Holder. 


R.A.Walthour 
R.A.Walthour 
R.A.Walthour 
R.A.Walthour 
R.A.Walthour 
H.  Caldwell .  . 
H.  Caldwell. . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldv/eU .  . 
H.  Caldwell .  . 
H.  Caldwell .  . 
H.  Caldwell .  . 
H.  Caldwell .  . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell. 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell . 
H.  Caldwell. 


Place 


Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv.Pk 
Chas.Riv. Pt 
Revere,  Mas 


Date 


MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
MaySl,  1904 
May31,  1904 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1,  1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  8, 1904 


Fastest  mile  in  competition,  1.06  1-5,  B.  A.  Walthour,  Charles  River  Park,  Mass.,  May  31,  1904. 
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N.  C.  A.  PROFESSIONAL  SPRINT  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  1920. 


Name. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

Nams. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

8 

1 

0 

0 

43 

Alfred  Goullet  

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

17 

Edward  Madden  

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Frank  L.  Kramer . . . 

0 

4 

1 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

12 

R.  J.  McNamara.  .  . 

0 

h 

0 

1 

1 

Firsts  count  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourths,  1  point. 

Middle  Distance  Sprint  Championships — July  17,  Newark  Velodrome,  26  mile,  Frank  L.  Kramer. 
Aug;  19,  Newark  Velodrome,  50-mile,  Alfred  Goullet. 

MOTOR-PAGED  COMPETITION— PROFESSIONA1>-1920. 


Name. 

ft 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Toial 
Pts. 

Name. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

17 

20 

6 

0 

157 

Menus  Bedell** .... 

6 

3 

2 

3 

46 

Clarence  Carmen .  .  . 

16 

14 

6 

6 

139 

Percy  Lawrence.  .  .  . 

2 

7 

6 

2 

45 

Vincent  Marlona .... 

18 

8 

6 

4 

130 

Leon  Vander  Stuyf t . 

5 

1 

6 

5 

41 

George  Chapman*.  . 

10 

10 

10 

9 

109 

Charles  Turville,  3:. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

14 

Daniel  Lavaiide  

5 

8 

8 

4 

69 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 

5 

9 

6 

1 

65 

Fred  Hill  

0 

1 

3 

2 

11 

6 
4 

6 
7 

3 
6 

4 

4 

58 
57 

0 

0 

3 
1 

0 
2 

1 

2 

10 

9 

Oscar  Egg  

George  Chapman  won  the  race  at  Revere  Beach,  Mass.,  that  carried  with  it  the  American  professional 
paced  title  for  the  year. 

Menus  Bedell  won  a  race  at  Point  Breeze  Velodrome,  Philadelphia,  that  was  called  the  American  Cham- 
pionship, but  Chapman  is  conceded  the  title  for  the  year. 

Firsts,  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourths,  1  point. 

N.  O.  A.  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  1920. 


Name. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

20 

Ant'iony  Young.  .  .  , 

2 

2 

1 

0 

18 

C.  Dotterwoich,.., . . . 

2 

1 

1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

E.  C.  Bendi  

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Name. 


Michael  DeOrio.  .  . 
Lawrence  Seuflert . 

Harry  Horan  

C.  Hambacher  


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

First  counts  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourths,  1  point. 

Cha:upiorirships  at  various  distances — H  mile,  C.  Dotterweich:  H  Taile,  Anthony  Young;  ^  mile, 
C.  Dotterweich;  1  mile,  Fred  Taylor;  2  mile,  Anthony  Young;  5  mile,  Fred  Taylor. 

OLYMPIC  CYCLING  C^ONTESTS. 

At  the  World's  Championship  Meet  held  at  Antwerp.  Bolgium.,  Aug.  7-8,  1920,  the  first  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  World  War,  R.  E.  Spears  of  Australia  won  the  World's  Professional  Sprint  Championship.  M  P. 
Peeters  of  Holland  won  the  World's  Amateur  Sprint  Championship.  George  Seres  of  France  won  the  World's 
Proiessional  Motor-Paced  Championship. 

Immediately  following  the  World's  Meet  the  cycling  events  connected  with  the  Olympic  Games  were 
run  at  Antwerp.  They  resulted  as  follows:  All  amateur  contests,  1,000  metres — M.  P.  Peeters,  Holland; 
2,000  metres,  tandem-Ryan  and  Lance,  England;  4,000-metre  team  pursuit — Italy .  Aug.  10 — Fifty 
kilometres,  Henry  George;  Belgium.  Aug.  12,  175-kilometrc  road  race,  teams  of  four  for  each  country. 
Order  of  finish — France,  Sweden.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Holland.  United  States,  Norway.  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Paul  Guigna.rd  holds  the  100-kilometre  paced  record,  made  at  Munich,  Sept.  15,  1009.  in  the  time  of  59m. 
Is.  Guignard  also  holds  the  one-hour  professional  paced  record,  made  the  same  time  and  place,  of  63  miles 
189.8  yards.  At  Munich,  Guignard,  on  July  23.  1909,  rode  31  miles  1,198  yards  in  the  half-hour  (a  record). 
The  amateur  1-hour  motor-paced  record  is  66  miles  1,128  yards,  and  V7a^  made  by  Francois  Cuzin  at  Munich, 
Sept.  30,  1909.  Cuzin  completed  100  kilometres  in  ih.  5m.  452-5s.  Oscar  Egg,  at  the  Velodrome  Buf- 
falo, Paris,  in  June,  1914,  rode  27.50  miles  unpaced  in  the  ho•df^  Arthur  Van  der  Stuyft  made  two-hour 
paced  record  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  Oct.  11,  1908,  of  106  miles  1,498  yards. 

AMATEUR  COMPETITION— UNPACED. 


Dis 
M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

To 

0.20  4-5 

P.  Lawrence.. 

0.28  1-5 

D.  McDougal. 

*H 

0.36  1-5 

D.  McDougal. 

*H 

0.55 

D.  McDougal. 

*% 

1.14  4-5 

D.  MoDougall 

1.24  4-5 

W .  De  Mara  . 

ni 

1.55  3-5 

J  B.  Hume. .. 

2 

3.51 

H.M'Corm'ck 

3 

5.57  1-5  A.  Carter.  .  .  . 

5 

10.11  l-5lEdw.  Mayer.. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 
M. 

Timo. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Vailsburg . . . 
Vailsburg . . . 
Vailsburg .  . 
Vailsburg . .. 
Vailsburg . . . 
Ogden,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Ogden,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

Sent.  5, 1909 
MaySO,  1913 
SeDt.9,  1914 
July  15, 1914 
Aug. 17,  1913 
July  21, 1907 
July  28,  1906 
Aug.l3,  1909 
Aug.  3,  1905 
Aug.  12,  1909 

10 
15 

20 
25 
30 
40 
50 
75 
100 

21.23 

35.32 

45.40  2-5 
1.00.39 
1.13.33 
I.S9.56  3-5 
2.05.00  4-5 
3.30.36  i-5 
4.-57.24  2-5 

J.  P.  Liniey. . . 
G.  H.  Collett . 
E.-Stauder.  .  . 
Ed.  W.Forrest. 
J.P.Jacobson . 
J.P.Jacobson. 
J  .P.  Jacobson . 
W.  Torrence. . 
W .  Torrence. . 

New  Haven . 
New  Y  ork .  . 
New  Haven . 
Vailsburg, .  . 
New  York. . 
New  York .  . 
New  York. . 
New  York . . 
New  York . . 

May30. 1903 
May30, 1900 
Aug.  5.  1900 
July  28  1901 
Aug. 25,  1899 
Aug. 25, 1899 
Aug.25,  1899 
Aug. 25,  1899 
Aug.25. 1899 

♦Made  in  handicap.  « 

1  hour,  24  miles  1,472  yards,  George  H.  Collett,  New  York  CJty,  May  30,  1900. 

The  fastest  time  made  for  the  mile  in  amateur  competition  was  by  Hans  Ohrt,  the  1915  National  and 
World's  Ch.araoion,  who  at  the  Newark  Velodrome,  September  15,  1915,  rode  from  scratch  in  a  one-mile 
handicap  in  Ira.  53  2-5  s.  He  finished  third  in  the  race,  his  time  being  offlcialiy  taken*  It  does  not  count 
as  a  record,  as  he  did  not  win  the  race. 

In  a  race  closed  to  members  of  the  Empire  City  Wheelmen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  rim  on  August  19, 
1917,  on  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  amateur  competition  records  between  60  and  100  miles,  inclusive, . 
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SHEEPSHEAD  BAY  CLOSED  RACB^Contiyiued. 


were  broken.  The  time  was  taken  every  ten  miles,  and  the  new  times  are  as  follows:  70  miles,  P.  L.  Kane, 
3.07.04:  80  miles,  Wiiiiam  Henky.  3.35.08-  90  miles.  R.  A.  Rom  4.04.23;  100  miles.,  Thomas  A.  Kennedy, 
4.33.37.  As  the  N.  C  A.  racing  rules  do  not  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  closed  competition  performances 
superseding  open  competition,  the  foregoing  performances  must  be  classified  as  Amateur  Closed  Com- 
petition Records. 

AMATEUR  AGAINST  TIME— UNPAGED. 


Di0 

M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

iDis 
M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date, 

1-6 

y* 

M 

n 

0.16  1-5 
0  24  4-5 
0  33  2-5 
0  53  1-5 
1-5 
1.23  3-5 

F.  Cavanagb . 
A.  Krebs 
A.  B  Simons. 
P.  Lawi'ence . . 

J.  G  Hell  

P.  Lawrence . . 

Vailsburg  .. 
Saltair,  Utah 
Deming.  .  .  . 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Denver.  ... 
Saltair  Utah 

Ju!y  2.  1911 
Aug.  1,  1908 
May26,1896 
Aug.  8,  1908 
July  31.  1897 
Aug.19,1908 

2 
3 
4 
5 

1.55 
4.09 
6.25  3-5 
8.51  2-5 
11.00 

Parley  Giled  . 
Parley  Giles 
Parley  Giles  - . 
Parley  Giles . 
Parley  Giles . . 

Saltair,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Ogden.  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 

July  28, 1908 
July  8.  1908 
Aug.  4.  1908 
Aug.20.  1908 
Aug  20.  1908 

AMERICAN  ROAD  RECORDS  COMPETITION— AMATEUR. 
(Under  N.  C.  A.  Rules.) 


Distance. 


^  m. 
M  m. 
m. 

im.. 


2m... 

3m... 
6  m. .. 
10  m,. 
l5  m. . 
20  m.. 
25  m  , 
5O  m. . 
60  m. . 
90  m. . 
95  m. 
jOO  m 


0.29  4-5 
0  40  3-5 
1.23  . 

2.02 

4.56  1-5 
7  21 

12.28  2-5 

23  08 

36.47  2-5 

49  65 
1.01.39 

14.00  4-5 
2.46.00 
4  32.30 
4.49.30 
5.05.46  2-5 


Made  By. 


Anthony  Desimone. 
Courtney  Peer.  ... 
S.  R.  Morrison  

f  Henry  Surman.  . 

\  R.  L.  GuthridgQ  . 

I  S.  C  Haberle  

Jerome  Steinert  

Jerome  Steinert  

J  B.  Hawkins  

Thomas  Bello   

Robert  S.  Gerwing . 
Glenn  A  Baxter .  .  . 
Albert  M.  Krushei  . 
Edwin  Jensen.  . . . .  , 
Raymond  Nelson. 
Emii  Brakevelt . .  .  , 
Emil  Brakevelt .  .  . 
Emil  Brakevelt .... 


White  Plains,  N  Y 

Plainfield,  N.  J  

Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

Westfield,  N  J  


Hicksville,  L.  I  

Rye  Beach.  N  V . .  . 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I. . 
Floral  Park,  L.  I  .  . . 

Santa  Ana,  Cal  

San  Bernardino,  Cal , 

Buffalo.  N  Y  . . . 

Floral  Park,  L.  I  . 
Atlantic  City.  N  J  . 
Rochester,  N  Y .  .  . 
Rochester  N.  Y  .  . . 
Rochester  N  Y  


Date. 


Scut.  15.  1915 
Sept.  7.  1908 
Oct.    6,  1907 

Aug.    8.  1908 


Sept.  3, 
Sept.  12. 
Nov.  8, 
Sept.  12, 
May  25. 
May  12, 
July  4, 
June  20. 
May  3, 
Sept.  25. 
Sept.  25. 
I  Sept.  25. 


1911 

1909 
1908 
1915 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1915 
1908 
1920 
1920 
1920 


AMERICAN  ROAD  RECORDS  AGAINST  TIME,  UNPAGED— AMATEUR. 


M  m. 
H  m. 
M  m. 
Vz  m. 
^  m. 


1  m 

2  m  

3  m  

4  m  

5  m  

6  m  

7  m  

8  m  

9  in  

10  m.... 
15  m.  .. 

20  m  

25  m  

35  m  

40  m  

45  m . . . . 

50  m  

60  m  

75  m.... 

80  m  

100  m. .. 
200  m. . . 
600  m. . . 
22m 5206ft 
44.3  m. 

t4.2  m. . . . 
2.7  m 
98.1  m 


Time. 


0.35 
0.43  1-5 
1.00  1-5 
1  28 
1.37 

2.07  1-5 
5.03  3-5 
7  25  1-5 
10.11  2-5 
12.05 
14.38  2-5 
17.12 
21.34  1-5 
22.59  2-5 
25.04 
41,25 
55.45 
1.09.10 
1.S5.50 
1.48.50 
2.02.15 
2.16.00 
2.57.15 
3.35.40 
3.56.00 
5.05.05 
12.20.00 
39.10.00 
Ihour  

2  hours.  . . 

3  hours. . . 

4  hours . . . 

5  hours .  . . 


Made  By. 


W  C.  Tiiompson. . . 
W  C  Tiiompson.  . 
W.  C.  Thompson. . 
W.  C.  Thompson. . . 
W.  C.  Thompson. . . 
W  C.  Thompson. . 
W.  C.  Thomnsou  . 
W.  O.  Thompson. . 
W.  C.  Thompson. . 
Eugene  Aickelm . . . 
W.  C.  Thompson. . . 
W.  C.  Thompson. .. 
W  C.  Thompson . . 
Anthony  Beokman . 

Fred  Laux  

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones.  

Walter  Jones ...... 

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  

A.  W.  Evans  

Will  Brown  

Louis  Rogow  

Walter  Jones. . . . . . 

Walter  Jones ...... 

Walter  Jones  

Walter  Jones  


Place. 


,  N.  Y 


San  Antonio.  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex 
San  Antonio,  Tex 
San  Antonio,  Tex 
San  Antonio,  Tex 
San  Anton  o,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,,  Tex, 
Grand  Concourse,  '. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  ........... 

Ridgefleld,  N.  J  

Grand  Concourse,  N.  Y  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ...... . 

Valley  Stream,  N.  Y  

Hartford,  Conn  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  

Stockton,  Cal  


Date. 


May  16, 
May  16 
May  16. 
May  27. 
May  27; 
May  27, 
May  27. 
May  27 
May  27. 
Sept.  14. 
May  31. 
May  31. 
June  1 
Sept.  12' 
Sept.  14. 
Aug  17. 
Aug  17. 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  18 
Oct.  15, 
Oct.  21, 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  17, 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1919 
3j17 
1917 
1917 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1895 
1900 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


Professional  unpaced  road  records  were  established 
Keefe,  January  8.  1911,  as  loUows;  25  miles,  1.10.00 
miles,  5.02.00.   


in  a  time  trial  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Fred  T. 
3-5;  50  mUes,  2.24.00  3-5;  75  mUes,  3.44.00;  100 


NATIONAL  A.  A.  U.«  HANDBALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Junior  Doubles,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  A.  C,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  2-6 — Won  by 
'  A.  Lee  Henry  and  E,  J.  Smith,  Detroit  A.  C.  Cham- 
pionship Singles,  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
IjOS  Angeles  A.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  May  22-29 — 
Won  by  Max  Gold,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  Geo.  Klawiter 

Voattaclied.  Becosa;  BUI  Ba&fit^  Los  Aogeles  A.  C. 


third.  Championship  Doubles,  held  under  the  aug* 
pices  of  the  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.< 
May  22  to  29 — Won  by  Geo.  Klawiter,  una*;tached, 
and  R.  Retzer,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  Bill  Ranflt,  Loa 
Angeles  A.  C,  and  Max  Gold,  Los  Angeles  A.  C.^ 
second;  M.  Laswell,  Los  Angeles  A.  C  and  Gene 
Hasten,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  third. 
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Sporting  Records' — Swimminn. 


SWIMEVIINC. 

Amateur  Atnietlc  Union  Championships  were  held  by  events  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  one 
or  more  events  being  allotted  to  each  club    The  events,  date^,  places  and  results  follow: 


SENIOU  OUTDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
100  yards,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  A  A.  ai  the  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon,  Chicago. 
111.,  July  10.  1920 — ^Won  by  Duke  Kahanonxoku, 
Ht/iiolulu;  Pua  Kealoha,  Honolulu,  second;  Norman 
Ross,  Illinois  A.  C.  third"  J.  K  Oilman,  U  S  N  , 
fourth.  Time — 55  2-5s.  440  yards,  men — Held 
under  the  aa^pices  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associa- 
tion 9t  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon.  Chicago  111  ,  July  11, 
1920 — Won  by  Norman  Ross,  Illinois  A  C  .  Chi- 
cago- W  H.  Harris.  Honolulu,  second:  P.  Kealoha. 
Honolulu,  third.  F  K.  Kahele.  U  S  N.  lourtli. 
Time — 5m  40  2-5s.  One  mile,  men — Held  under  the 
aus!)ices  of  tne  Chicago  A  A  ,  ai  uie  Lincom  Park 
Lagoon,  Chicago  111..  July  10.  1920 — Won  by  Eugene 
Bolden,  lUuiois  A  C;  Ludy  Langer,  Honolulu, 
second:  F.  K  Kahele  U.  S.  N  ,  third,  Leo  Giodel. 
N.  Y  A.  C,  fourth  Time— 25m.  26  2-5s  Long 
distance  pwlm,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  ot  t^^^e 
Riverton  Yacht  Club  Rivera  on.  N  J  ,  July  17  1920 
—Won  by  E  .1.  Bolden.  Illinois  A  C  Chicago  V  H 
Kiffee.  Brooklyn,  second:  Ralston  Meadowbrook 
Club,  third:  McCurdy,  Phlla.  Swimming  Club, 
fourih;  Levand.  Phila.  Swimming  Club  fifth  Jack 
Showell,  Riverton.  sixth:  George  Corner  Riverton 
seventh;  Elverson,  Camden  Y  M  C  A  .  eujlith. 
Brown.  Flushing  High,  ninth:  Gunther,  Char le' ton. 
W  Va.,  Tenth;  Rosborough  Phila.  Swimming  Club 
eleventh:  Titus,  Phlla.  Swimming  Club  iweifrh-  Boj!. 
Riverton.  thiiteenth;  Davisson,  Riverton.  lourieenth. 
Page).  Philadelphia,  fifteenth-  Einhorn,  Philadelprua 
sixteenth:  Ferry.  E.  Rutherford.  N.  J  ,  .■seventeenth 
Nicholas.  Pitman,  N.  J  .  eighteenth  Longai.er 
Philadelphia,  aineteenth;  Brennan.  Riverton  twen- 
tieth. Time — 2h.  9m.  3  7s. 

JUNIOR  OUTDOOR  CHAMPION r^HIP 
100  yards  men — Held  under  the  auspicea  of  the 
HawaHan  Association,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  April  17. 
1920 — Won  by  Pua  Kealoha,  Honolulu;  Warren 
Kealoha,  KenoluUi.  second:  Clarence  Lane,  Hono- 
lulu, third.  Time — 55  3-5s.  Jimior  national  880 
yards,  men— Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Labor  League  ot  Pittsburgh  dt  West  View  Park,  Sept. 
6,  1920— V^/on  by  Adam  Smith,  Erie  Y  M.  C  A  : 
Georjie  F  Pawling,  lit.,  unattached,  Philadelphia 
second;  Charles  Crownover,  Philadelphia,  third 
Russell  Spangle,  Jourrh.  Time — 12m.  55  2-5s. 
Junior  National  one  mile,  men — Held  under  tne  joint 
auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Chib  and  Detroit  Boat 
Club,  at  Detroit,  Mich  Sept.  6,  1920 — Won  by  Mel 
Cooly,  Duluth  Boaf  Club.  Ehrlich,  Detroit,  second, 
J.  Gilbreath,  Detroit,  third.  Time— 19m.  4  4-5s. 
SENIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
100-yard  swim,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brookline  Swimming  Club,  Brookline,  Mass., 
March  11.  1920 — Won  by  Tedford  Cann,  Detroit 
Athletic  Club;  Clement  Brown,  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  second;  H  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  Atuletic 
Club,  third;  Leo  Handy.  Detroit  Athletic  Club 
fourth.  Time — 53  3-5s  220-yard  free  style  swim, 
men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  April  10  1920— Won  by 
Tedford  Cp.nn,  Detroit  Athletic  Ciub;  Clement 
Brown.  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  second:  Perry 
McGiliivray,  Illmois  A.  C  ,  third.  W.  L.  Wallen, 
Illinois  A.  C,  fourth.  Time— 2m.  19  4-5s,  500- 
yard  swim,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Athletic  Association,  U  S.  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, Qreat  Lakes,  liiinois.  on  March  24,  1920— Won 
by  W:  L.  Wallen,  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  Chicago: 
Clement  Brown,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second  F  R.  Pickei 
Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  E  T  Bolden,  Great  Lakes  A  A.  , 
fourth.  Time — 6m.  14  3-5s.  150-yard  back  stroke, 
men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  Marion  Club,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.,  May  15,  1920 — ^Owing  to  size  of  pool 
it  was  necessary  to  swim  the  race  in  two  heats,  the 
time  of  each  competitor  to  decide  his  positif)h  in  the 
race — First  heat — Won  ?3y  Perry  McGiliivray 
Illinois  A.  C  :  fi.  Fergus,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second. 
Time — 'Im.  48  4-5s.  Second  heat — Won  by  Leo 
Handy,  Detroit  A.  C;  A.  Slegel,  Illinois  A  C  ,  second; 
Time — Im.  50  3-5s.  Order  of  placing  in  race — 'Won 
by  Perry  McGiliivray,  Illinois  A.  C;  Leo  Handy. 
Detroit  A.  C,  second;  A.  Siegei,  Illinois  A.  C,  third: 
H.  Fergus,  Chicago  A.  A.,  fourth.  Time — 'Im. 
48  4-5s.   Fancy  diving  cliampionship,  men— Held 


under  the  auspices  of  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal..  April  22.  1920 — Won  by  Clyde  Swend- 
sen,  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Eugene  Field,  un- 
attached, second.  Louis  Kuehn,  Multnomah,  Port- 
land, third,  Clarence  Pinkston.  Stanl^lrd  University, 
fourth  Plunge  lor  distance,  men — Held  imder  the 
auspices  of  Pittsburgh  Aquatic  Club,  at  Pittsburgh 
Natatorium.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  March  11,  1920 — Won 
by  Fred  Schwedt,  Detroit  A.  C.  82  It.  8  in.;  R.  PI. 
Meagher,  Yale  University,  80  tt..  second,  Fred  R. 
Jorn,  Detroit  Y  M  C.  A.,  78  ft,  third,  Ray  Boyle, 
Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  74  it.  8  in  .  fourth. 

JUNIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 

50-yard  swim,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of 
Piiijudelphia  Turn-^ememde,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on 
March  4,  1920 — •Won  by  George  Cunha.  Meadow- 
brook  Club  Philadelphia;  Mifflin  Armstrong,  un- 
attached, second"  Morris  Raphael,  U.  S.  S.  Connecti- 
cut, third,  Elmer  Schill.  Philadelphia  Turnge- 
meinde.  fourth.  Time — 25  i-53.  100-yard  swim, 
men — Held  under  the  auspices  ot  Pittsburgh  A 
A..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  on  March  19,  1920— Won  by 
Jack  Love.  Pittsburgh  A.  A..  H','*Q,  Taylor,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  second;  Arch  Straub,  Pittsburgh 
A.  A  third,  John  McQuire.  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  fourth. 
Time — 60  4-53  220-yard  swim,  men — Held  under 
the  ausnices  of  the  Cleveland  Y  M.  C.  A  .  Cleveland, 
O.  Apri!  17,  i920 — Won  by  Leo  Handy,  Detroit  A. 
C  .  Davt-  Nixon  Detroit  A.  C,  second.  Time — • 
2m  ^-iHA  500-yard  swim,  men — Held  under  the 
r  u3pice3  of  the  Minneapoiis  Athletic  Club.  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn  .  on  March  10.  1920 — Won  by  Arthur 
Thorapson.  r-.lilwaukee  A  C;  Murray  Lampheer.  St. 
Paul  A.  C.  second  B  Curry,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, third*  Tioie — %m.  42  2-5s.  lOO-vard  breast 
stroke  .swim,  men — B;eld  under  the  auspices  oi  the  Loa 
Angeles  Atiiletic  Club,  at  the  V^enice  Pool,  Loa 
Angeles,  on  April  i?  1920 — Won  by  S.  Irving  Mes- 
senger Los  An^^eles  A.  C:  Dr.  Robert  Vint,  Los 
Angeles  A  C  .  second:  Charles  Fletcher,  San  Diego 
Rowing  Club,  thiffi.  Robor*  Triest.  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
lourtu.  Time — im.  I9s  Water  polo,  men— Held 
under  the  ausoices  -of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  De- 
troit. Mich  Oil  Apni  10,  1920 — Won  by  New  Yorls 
A.  C'.  Detroit  A  C  ,  second 

WOMEN'S  SENIOR  OUTDOOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

100  yards  straightaway — Held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hawaiian  Association  Honolulu.  T.  H.,  April 
19,  192C — ^Won  by  Miss  Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  Women's 
Swimming  Association  N .  Y  :  Miss  Charlotte  Boyle, 
W.  S.  A.,  N  V  ,  second;  Miss  Helen  Moses,  Honolulu, 
third.  Time — Im.  5  l-5s.  National  long  distance 
swim — Held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club  and  Detroit  Boat  Club,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Sept.  6,  1920— Won  by  Mane  Curtis,  Detroit 
A.  C,  Miss  Kulman,  Duluth,  second;  Miss  McBean, 
Detroit,  third  Time — 49m  37s.  50-vard  swim — • 
Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Ciub,  Los  Angeles.  Cai.,  May  12.  1920— Won  by  Miss 
Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  N.  Y.  W  S.  A.;  Miss  Thelma  Finn, 
Los  Angeles  A.  C,  second;  Mrs.  Frances  Cowells 
Schroth,  Oakland  A.  C,  San  Francisco,  third;  Miss 
Charlotte  Boyle,  N.  Y.  W  S.  A.,  lourth.  Time— 
29  i-53. 

WOMEN'S  JUNIOR  OUTDOOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 

440-y.irds — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birming- 
ham Athletic  Ciub.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  7,  1920— 
Won  by  Miss  Mary  Lamiey,  Birmingham;  Miss 
Garne'ot  Launey,  Birmingham,  second;  Miss  Christine 
Tobie,  Birmingham,  third.  Time — 9m.  48s. 
WOMEN'S  SENIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

100-yards — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Swimming  Association  at  West  60th  St.  Pool,  New 
York  City,  March  16,  1920 — Won  by  Miss  Ethelda 
Bleibtrey,  W.  S.  A.;  Miss  Charlotte  Boyle,  W.  S.  A., 
second;  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C  ,  third 
Time — Im.  6  l-5s.  500  yards — Held  under  the 
auspices  of  Marion  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  15, 
1920 — 'Owing  to  size  of  pool  it  was  necessary  to  swim 
the  race  in  two  heats  of  two  each,  the  time  of  each 
competitor  to  decide  her  po&ition  in  the  race. — First 
heaf — Won  bv  Miss  Woodbridge,  Detroit  A.  C;  Miss 
T.  Darby,  Indianapolis,  second.    Time— 7m.  46  2-5a. 


Sporting  Records — Swimming. 
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WOMi^jN'S  BEN.  INDOOR  ^WEl-^TB—CoMiimcd.. 


Second  heat — Won  by  Miss  Regina  Reis,  Indianapo- 
lis, unattached;  Miss  E.  Donnelly,  Independent  A.  C, 
Indianapolis,  second.  Time — 8m.  23s.  Order  of 
placing  in  the  race — Won  by  Miss  M,  Woodbridge. 
Detroit  A.  C;  Miss  Regina  Reis,  Indianapolis,  unat- 
tached, second;  Miss  T.  Darby,  Indianapolis,  third. 
Time— ^7n3.  46  2-5s.  iOO-yard  breast  stroke — ^Held 
under  the  auspices  of  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  24,  1920 — Won  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C;  Miss  Ruth  Smith, 
Morningside  A.  C.  second;  Miss  Marie  Hillegass, 
Philadelphia  Turngemeinde  third:  Miss  Elizabeth 
Becker,  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde,  fourth.  Time — ■ 
Im.  25  l-5s.  Senior  fancy  dive — 'Held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club.  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  April  10,  1920 — Won  by  Miss  Thelma  Payne, 
Multnomah  A.  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore.  (128.14  points); 
Mrs.  V.  Malcomson,  Detroit  A.  C.  (124.13  points), 
second;  Miss  Helen  Wainwright,  W.  S.  A.  N.  Y. 
(114.89  points),  third;  Betty  Grimes,  unattached, 
Minneapolis  (112.20  points),  fourth. 
WOMEN'S  JUNIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
50  yards — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadel- 

?hia  Turngemeinde,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  27, 
920 — Won  by  Miss  Irene  Guest,  unattached;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Becker,  Philadelphia  Turners,  second;  Miss 
Mabel  Arklie,  Philadelphia  Turners,  third.  Time — • 
31s.  100-yard  swim — ^Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cleveland  A.  C,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  20,  1920— 
Won  by  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C;  Miss 
Eleanor  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C,  second:  Miss  Mar- 
garet WoodbridgCr  Detroit  A.  C,  third.  Time — • 
Im.  10s.  100-yard  back  stroke — Held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on 
Feb.  18,  1920 — Won  by  Miss  Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  W. 
S.  A.  N.  Y.;  Miss  Eleanor  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C, 
N.  Y.,  second;  Miss  Alice  Lord.  W.  S.  A.  N.  Y.,  third. 
Time — Im.  20  3-5s.  Plunge  for  distance—Held  under 
the  auspices  of  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
March  19,  1920 — Won  by  Miss  Mela  Freeman,  Civic 
A.  C,  Pittsburgh;  Miss  Alma  Gillespie,  Schenley 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  second;  Miss  E.  Mahoney, 
Civic  A.  C,  Pittsburgh,  third.  Distance — 45  ft. 
3  in.  400-yard  relay — 'Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  Athletic  Club,  Detroit,  Mich,  April  10,  1920 
— Won  by  the  Women's  Swimming  Association  of 
New  York  (Gertrude  Ederle,  Helen  Meany,  Eileen 
Riggin,  Helen  Wainwright);  Detroit  Athletic  Club, 
first  team,  second;  Detroit  A.  C,  second  team,  third. 
Time — 5m.  3  2-53. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Hteid  at  New  Haven,  March  20.  in  Yale  University 
pool.  Team  point  scores — 'Yale,  48  points;  Penn- 
sylvania, 8;  Princeton,  5;  Columbia  and  Wesleyan,  2 
each.  Individual  place  wianers — ■200-yard  swim- 
Won  by  Shields,  Pennsylvania;  Pratt,  Yale,  second; 
Searle,  Yale,  third;  Townsend,  Yale,  fourth.  Time— 
2m.  32  3-5s.  50-yard  swim— Won  by  Binney,  Yale, 
Damon,  Amherst,  second:  Soiley,  Yale,  third:  Milroy, 
Yale,  fourth.  Time — 24  4-5s.  Fancy  dive — -Won  by 
Pollard,  Yale,  100.7;  Driscoll,  Princeton,  second, 
95.4:  Oray,  Princeton,  third,  94.7:  Kingsbury,  Yale, 
fourth,  S9.8.  Plunge  for  distance— Won  by  Wood, 
Yale,  75  ft.  in  52  l-5s;  Meagher,  Yale,  second:  Maher, 
,  Columbia,  third;  Rockwell,  Yale,  fourth.  100-yard 
swim — Won  by  Hincks,  Yale;  Shields,  Pennsylvania, 
second;  Williams,  Wesleyan,  third;  Johnson,  Prince- 
ton, fourth.    Time — 56  4-5s. 

INTERSCHOLASTIO  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17,  in  University  of 
Pennsylvania  pool.  Team  point  scores— West  Phila- 
delphia, 17;  Berk(*ley-Irving  H.  S.,  N.  Y.,  15;  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  13.  Individual  place  winners 
— 50-yard  swim— Won  by  Guenther,  Poly  Prep.; 
Chace,  Berkeley-Irving,  second;  Holtz,  West  Phila- 
delphia, third;  Schill,  Northeast,  fourth.  Time — 
25  3-5s.  800-foot  relay— Won  by  West  Philadelphia 
(Funk,  Meadholdt,  Cowell  and  Holtz);  Marquand 
(Brown,  Mason,  Mazet  and  Morrison),  second;  Mer- 
cersburg  (Curo.mins,  Folinsbee,  Scaltergood  and 
Reed),  third;  Girard  College  (Hall,  Hobsou.  Lane  and 
Crounover),  fourth.  Time — •2m.  36  3-5s.  '  220-yard 
swim — Won  by  Chace,  Berkeley-Irving;  Crounover, 
Girard  College,  second;  Morrison,  Marquand,  third; 
Havens,  Lawrenceville,  fourth.  Time— 2m.  38  4-5s. 
Fancy  diving— -Won  by  Boyle,  Girard  College;  Reed, 
Mercersburg,  second;  Reddaugh,  West  Philadelphia, 
third;  McAllister,  Girard  College,  fourth.  Plunge  for 
Qlstance — Won  by  Hann,  Rutgers  Prep.,  70  ft.  6  in.; 


Traylor,  Mercersburg,  65  ft.  second;  Copeland, 
Berkeley-Irving,  64  ft.,  third:  McCreary,  Lawrence- 
ville, 63  ft.  6  in.,  fourth.  Final  heat — Won  by  Chace, 
Berkeley-Irving;  Holtz,  West  Philadelphia,  second; 
Guenther,  Brooklyn  Poly.,  third.  Reed,  Mercersburg, 
fourth.  Time — Im. 

AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION  RECORDS. 

Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  length  of  cours6 
in  yards  unless  stated  otherwise. 

50  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway — 
23s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu 
Harbor.  H.  T.,  June  11,  1915  (swimmer  was  not 
aided  by  the  tide);  bath  (100  ft.),  1  turn— 23  2-6s., 
Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August 
6,  1913 

100  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway — 
53s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu 
HaTrbor,  H.  T.,  September  5,  1917  (swimmer  was  not 
aided  by  the  tide);  bath  (20),  4  turns — 54s.,  Perry 
McGilllvray,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  111.,  February  3,  1916;  bath  (75),  1  turn — 
54  2-5s..  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu, 
Sutro  baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17,  1915. 

120  yards,  bath  (25),  4  turns — Im.  lOs.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York  City,  December  9,  1908;  bath 
(20),  5  turns— Im.  8  2-5s.,  Perry  McGilUvray, 
Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath,  Chicago,  111.,- 
Januaxy  8,  1914;  open  still  salt  water  (100),  1  turn — 
Im.  7  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  H:ui  Nalu  Club, 
Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Bronx  Exposition  pool,  New  Yorls 
City.  August  12,  1918. 

150  yards,  bath  (25),  5  turns — Im.  29  3-5s.,  T. 
Cann,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 

1,  1920. 

200  yards,  bath  (20),  9  turns — 2m.  6  2-5s.,  Norman 
Ross,  Illinois  A.  C,  in  Honolulu  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dec. 
3,  1919:  bath  (25),  7  turns — 2m.  8s..  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club.  San  Francisco,  New  York  A.  C.  bath. 
New  York  City,  March  27,  1917;  bath  (75),  2  turns 
(salt  water) — 2m.  13  l-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku, 
Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Sutro  baths,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  July  4,  1914;  open  tidal  salt  water  (100), 

1  turn — 2m.  11  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui 
Nalu  Club,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Inlet  Terrace  Lagoon, 
Belmar,  N.  J.,  August  17,  1918. 

220  yards,  bath  (100  ft.),  6  turns — 2m.  21  3-5s., 
Norm.an  Ross,  Stanford  University,  Olympic  Club 
bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  24,  1916;  bath 
(20),  10  turns — 2m.  20  l-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  111.,  April  4.  1918;  bath  (75,  salt  water), 

2  turns — 2m.  26  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui 
Nalu,  Honolulu,  Sutro  baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
July  16,  1915;  open  still  water,  straightaway — 
2m.  21  l-5s..  Perry  McGillivray,  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon,  Chicago, 
111.,  July  13  1918. 

300  j^ards,  bath  (25),  11  turns— 3m.  28s.,  T.  H. 
Caun,  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  A.  C.  bath, 
New  York  City,  March  14,  1917;  bath  (20),  14 
turns — 3m.  16  3-5s..  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath,  Chicago. 
111.;  April  4,  1918. 

400  yards,  bath — 5m.  14  3-5s.,  Norman  Ross, 
Illinois  A.  C,  at  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  October  9,  1919; 
bath  (20),  21  turns — 5m.  8  4-5s..  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C. 
bath,  Chicago,  111.,  April  10,  1918;  open  tidal  salt 
water  (100),  4  turiis— 5m.  17s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  February 
24,  1917  (smmmer  not  aided' by  tide);  open  still 
water,  straightaway— 5m.  25s.,  W.  L.  Wallen,  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon. 
Chicago,  111..  July  14,  1918. 

500  yards,  bath — 5m.  58  4-53.,  Norman  Ross, 
Illinois  A.  C,  at  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  October  9,  1919; 
bath  (20),  24  turns — 5m.  53  2-5s.,  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chicago  A.  A. 
bath,  Chicago,  111.,  April  10,  1918;  open  salt  water 
(100),  4  turns— 6m.  11  2-5s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C.  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September 

2,  1916  (swimmer  not  aided  by  tide). 

*  880  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (100),  8  turns — 
11m.  13  3-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Illinois  A.  C,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T.,  Novem,ber  1,  1919. 

*  1,000  yards,  open  salt  water  (100),  9  turns— 
12m.  44  3-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Illinois  A.  C,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T.,  November  1,  1919. 

♦One  mile,  open  tidal  salt  water  (110),  15  turns— 
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24m.  10s  .  Norman  Ross.  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Coronado  Tent  City,  Cal..  July  4.  1917. 
RELAY  RACING. 
200  yards,  4  men.  50  yards  each  (25),  batt — Im. 
39  4-5s..  Yale  University  team  (R  F-  Selley,  J  M 
Hlncks,  L.  P.  Tiiurston,  E  Binney,  Jr.),  March  17, 
1920. 

400  yards,  4  men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (20) — 
3m.  42  3-5s.,  Ilhnois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C  Raitiiel, 
55s.;  W.  R.  Vosbiirgh,  57  2-53  ;  H  J.  Hebner,  55s.; 
Perry  McGiliivray,  55  l-.5s.),  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  111.,  April  27,  1916;  4  men.  100  yards  each, 
bath  (25) — 3m  52  4-5s..  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C. 
Ralthel,  58  3-5s.;  William  i^osburgh,  59  1-os.;  Perry 
McGiliivray.  57s.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  58s.),  New  York 
A.  C.  bath.  New  York  City,  May  4.  1914;  4  men, 
onen  still  water,  100  yard  course — 3m.  57  1-58., 
Illinois  A.  C.  team  (&.  J  Hebner,  im.;  M.  R.  Mott, 
Im.  2s.;  A.  C.  Raithel,  57  l-5s.;  Perry  McGiliivray, 
58s.),  Broad  Ripple  Pool,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July 
31,  1914. 

500  yards,  5  men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (20) — 
4ra.  40  3-5e.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel, 
553.;  William  Vosburgh,  57  2-5s.;  H.  J.  Hebner, 
55s.;  Perry  McGiliivray,  55  l-5s.;  D.  L.  Jones,  58s.), 
Chicago,  III.,  April  27,  1916;  5  men,  100  yards  each, 
bath  (25)— 4ra.  53  3-5s.,  New  York  A.  C.  team  (J. 
C.  Wheatley,  59  4-5s.;  H.  E.  Vollmer,  57s;  Walter 
Ramme  58  4-5s.;  N.  T.  Nerich,  59  l-5s.;  H.  O'Sulli- 
van,  58  4-5s.),  New  York  A.  C.  bath.  New  York 
City,  April  8,  1915. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EVENTS. 

Plunging — Im.  time  limit,  bath — 82  ft.  9  in., 
F.  Sctiwedt,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
March  1,  1920 

WOMEN'S  SWIMMING  RECORDS. 

100  yards,  barh  (20),  4  tarns — Im.  6  l-5s.,  E. 
Bleibtrey.  New  York  City.  March  17,  1920;  *open 
still  water,  straightaway — Im.  6  2-5s.,  Olga  Dbrfner, 
Philadelphia  Gymnasium  Soc.  Neptune  Beach  pool, 
Alameda,  Cal..  July  20,  1918;  open  tidal  salt  water, 
straightaway — Im.  7  4-5s..  Dorothy  G.  Burns  Los. 
Angeles,  Cal   Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  Sept.  5,  1917. 

220  yards,  bath  (21),  10  turns— 2m.  54  2-5s, 


Frances  Covvells,  Neptune  Cuib,  Alameda,  Cal.,  at 
Santa  Cruz  B.  H.,  Cal.,  June  28,  1919;  *ooen  stai 
water  (100),  2  turns — 2m.  56  ;2-5s.,  Olga  Dorfner, 
Philadelpliia  Gymaasium  Soc,  Neptune  Beach  pool, 
Alameda,  Cal.,  July  21,  1918;  straightaway,  open 
water — 3m.  2  3-5s.,  Claire  CTalligan,  Inlet  Terrace 
Lagoon,  Belmar,  N.  J.,  Aa2:ust  16,  1918;  *opcn  tidal 
salt  water  (100),  2  turns — 2m.  65  2-5s.,  E.  Bleibtrey, 
Mtmhattan  Beach,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1920. 

300  yards,  bath — 4m.  23s.,  Charlotte  Boyle.  W. 
S.  As.sn.,  at  Biighton  Beach  pool,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1919. 

*440  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (100)  4  turns — 
6m.  21  3-5s.,  E.  Bleibtrey,  Honolulu  Harbor,  April 
17.  1920. 

500  yards,  bath  (25),  19  turns— 7m.  31  2-5s.,  Claire 
Gaillgan,  New  Rocneile,  N.  Y.,  Idora  Park,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  SeDtember  30,  1917. 

*1,000"  yards  (100) — 16m.  50  2-5s.,  Claire  Galligan, 
N.  Y.  W.  S.  A.,  Bronx  International  Exposition  pool. 
New  York  City,  August  12,  1918.  < 

*One  mile  (100) — 29m.  33  2-5s.,  Claire  Galligan, 
N.  Y.  W.  S  A.,  Bronx  International  Exposition 
pool.  New  York  City,  August  12,  1918. 

*One  mile,  open  salt  water  (110),  15  turns — 31m. 
19  3-5s.,  Claire  Galligan,  National  Women's  Life 
Savin?  League  of  New  York,  Rye,  N.  Y..  September 
2.  1916. 

*400  yards,  relay,  team  of  4.  each  to  swim  100 
yxrds — 4m.  59s.,  W.  S.  Assn.  team  (E.  M.  Bleibrrey, 
Charlotte  Boyle,  Alice  Lord,  Leslie  Bunyan),  Sea- 
side Park,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Sept.  1.  1919. 

*100  yards,  back  stroke,  bath  (21),  4  turns — Im. 
27s.,  Frances  Coweils,  Nentune  Club,  Aiameda,  Cal., 
at  Santa  Cruz  B.  H.,  Cal.,  June  28,  1919. 

*150  yards,  hack  stroke,  bath — 2m.  18s..  Ethel 
Smith,  at  Columbus  (Ohio)  A.  C  .  December  11,  1918. 

*200  yards,  breast  eiroke,  bath  (20),  9  turns — 
3m.  16  4-5s.,  Eleanor  Smith,  Columbus  A.  C, 
Columbus,  Oiiio,  Decemoer  11,  1918;  bath  (25),  7 
turns — 3m.  27s.,  Mabel  Aiklie,  Phiiadelpnia  Turn- 
gemeinde.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  19,  1918. 

Plunge — 65  ft.  10  in.,  Helen  Nolan,  Detroit  Y.M. 
C.  A.  bath.    (No  date  given.) 

*  Swimmer  not  aided  by  tide. 


WORLD'S  SWIMMING  RECORDS. 


Distance. 

Amat(3tjr  Rrcord.s. 

Professional  Records. 

Made  in  Bath. 

Made  in  Open  Water. 

Open  Water.  Others 
Made  in  Baths. 

Holder. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Time. 

50  yards. 
100  yards. 
100  metres 
120  yards. 
150  yards. 
200  yards 
200  metres 
220  yards. 
300  yards. 
400  metres 
440  yards. 
500  metres 
500  yards. 
880  yards. 

1,000  yards. 

1,320  yards. 

1  mile.  .  . 

2  miles.  . 

D.  p.  Kahanamoku  (A.). 
P.  MeGillivray  (A.)  

M.  S. 
23  2-5 
54 
l.Ol 

1.08  2-5 
l.?9  4-5 
2.03  2-5 
2.21  3-5 
2.20  1-5 
3.16  3-5 
5.16  2-5 
5.05  3-5 
6.51  3-5 
5.53  2-5' 
11.11  3-5 

12.44  3  5 

17.45  4-5 
23.16  4-5 
51.54 

D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A  ). . 
D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.) . . 
D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.) . . 

C.  Heaiy '(Aus.) 

M.  S. 

23 
53 
1.00  4-5 

'  1.34*  '  ■ 

A.  Wickham  (Aus ) 

M.  s. 
1.00  4-5 

]».  McGiHivrav  (A.)  

H  E.  Voilmer  (A.;  

G.  R.  Dungan  (A.). 
G.  R.  Dungan  (A.). 
D.  Billinaton  (E.) 

1.13 

1.34  3-5 
2.18  1-5 

Norman  Ross  (A.)  

P.  McGiliivray  (A.).. 
B.  Kieran  (Aus.) .... 
L.  Langer  (A.)  

2.21  1-5 
3.31  4-5 
•5.17 
5.17 

D.  Billingtnn  (E.)  . 
D.  BiilinfftcD  (E.)  . 

1^.34  4-5 
3.32 

D.  Billington  (E.) . 

5.26 

Norman  Ross  (A.)  

C.  M.  Daniels  (A.)  

B,  Kieran  (Aus.)  

Geo.  Read  (Aus.)  

L.  Langer  (A.)  

i^r.  Taylor  (E.)  

J  J.  Langer  (A.)  

W.  Long  worth  (Aus.) 
G.  R.  Hodgson  (C.).. 
W.  Longworth  (Aus.) 

6.11  2-5 

11.25  2-5 
13.07  2-5 
17.42 
23  341^ 
51.32  { 

b.  Billington  (E.j . 
D.  Billington  (E.) . 
D.  Billington  (E.) 
D.  Billington  (E.) . 
D.  Billington  (E.) . 

6.18 
11.37 
13.26 
17.36  2-5 
34.11  1-5 

ASSOCIATION  (SOCCER)  FOOTBALL. 

U.  S.  Football  Association  National  Challenge  Cup  competition  series,  emblematic  of  national  champion- 
shio.  Final  round  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  2.  Ben  Miller  A.  C.  (St.  Louis),  2;  Fall  River  F.  C.  (Quincy, 
IVlass.).  i. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS. 

1913-  14 — At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  16,  1914;  Brooklyn  Field  Club,  2;  Brooklyn  Celtic  F.  C,  1;  referee, 

Charles  E  Creighton,  New  York  City. 

1914-  15— At  Taylor  Stadium,  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  1,  1915;  Bethlehem  Steel 

Co.  F.  C.  3;  Brooklyn  Celtic  F.  C,  1;  referee,  George  Lambie,  Boston,  Mass. 

1915-  16— At  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  May  6,  1916;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  1;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  0; 

referee,  David  M.  Whyte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^     ,  ^     ^  ^  « 

1916-  17— At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  5,  1917;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  1;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  0; 

referee,  William  Taylor,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  ^         ^  ^  ^ 

1918-  19— At  Harrison,  N.  J.,  May  19,  1918:  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  3;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  0; 

referee.  C.  E.  Creighton,  New  York  City.  ^  .  „  ^  « 

1919-  20--At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  April  19,  1920;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  F.  C,  2;  Paterson  (N.  J.).  F.  C,  0. 
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TRAP  SHOOTING. 

The  Grand  American  Handicap  Tournament,  the  national  trapshooting  event,  was  held  in  Edgewater 
Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  23-28.  1920.  A  record  was  established  for  the  number  of  targets  thrown  during 
the  tournament — 316,380.  There  were  714  entries  in  the  G.  A.  H. — the  feature  event.  The  programme 
events  resulted  as  follows: 

Forest  City  Introductory  (100  targets,  16  yards  rise) — P.  R.  Earle,  Starr,  S.  C,  100:  *G.  A.  Smith. 
Marshalltown,  la.,  99;  *J.  E.  Jennings,  Todmorden,  Ont..  Can.,  99;  *Allen  Heil,  Allentown,  Pa.,  99.  (♦In 
the  shoot-offs  at  25  targets  for  second;  third  and  fourth  places.  Smith  broke  25  straight;  Jennings,  24,  26,  26, 
25;  Heil,  24,  25,  25,  23.) 

Women's  Trapshooting  Championship — Won  by  Mrs.  Judd  H.  Bruff,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  85x100. 

American  Amateur  Championship  at  Double  Targets  (100  targets) — P.  H.  O'Brien,  Butte,  Mont.,  92; 
Thelst  Shelton,  Carterville.  Mo..  92;  *M.  B.  Orr,  Piqua,  Ohio,  92;  *W.  W.  Posey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  92.  (*Ia 
the  shoot-offs  at  20  targets,  for  the  four  places,  O'Brien  broke  18,  Shelton,  16,  14;  Orr,  16,  13:  Posey,  15.) 

Edgewater  Park  Special  (100  targets.  16  yards  rise) — *Fred  R.  Etchen,  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  99;  *J.  H. 
Ferry,  Lima,  Ohio,  99;  *F.  W.  McNeir,  Houston,  Tex.,  99:  *W.  W.  Posey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  99.  ♦W.  D.  Run- 
nells,  Staunton,  Va.,  99.    (*No  trophy  being  offered,  a  shoot-off  was  not  necessary.) 

East- West  Team  Race  (ten  men  on  each  team  shot  at  100  targets  per  man) — Won  by  West  Team — 
F.  W.  McNeir,  Houston,  Tex..  99.  E.  F.  Woodward,  Houston,  Tex.,  98;  Nic  Arie,  Menard,  Tex.,  97;  G.  A. 
Smith,  Marshalltown,  la.,  97:  W.  G.  Warren,  Yerington.  Nev.,  97;  E.  C.  Wheeler,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  97; 
Harve  Dixton,  Oronogo,  Mo  ,  96-  Oscar  Hansen,  Fremont,  Neb,,  96;  C.  M.  Powers,  Decatur,  Ills.,  95;  D.  K. 
Dickinson,  Kansas  City  Mo.,  92.    Team  total,  964x1,000.    The  East  Team  broke  959x1,000. 

Junior  Trapshooting  Championship  (50  targets.  16  yards  rise). — *Teddy  Beem,  W.  Frankfort,  III.,  48; 
♦M.  L.  Bonta  jr.,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  48.    (*In  the  shoot-off  at  25  targets  Beem  broke  23  and  Bonta,  22.) 

American  Amateur  Championship  at  Single  Targets  (200  targets,  16  yards  rise) — *F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  197;  *Oscar  Hansen,  Fremont,  Neb.,  197.  (*ln  the  shoot-off  at  25  targets,  Wright  broke  25  and 
Hansen,  23.) 

American  Amateur  18-Yard  Trapshooting  Championship  (200  targets,  18  yards  rise) — Mark  Arie, 
Champaien,  111.,  198;  *John  H.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  197:  *H.  J.  Pendergast,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  197;  *S.  G. 
Vance.  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  Can.,  197.  (*ln  the  shoot-ofis  at  25  targets  tor  second,  third  and  fourth  places, 
Noel  broke  25,  Pendergast,  24.  22;  Vance,  24,  20.) 

American  Professional  Trapshooting  Championship  (200  targets,  18  yards  rise) — ♦C.  G.  Spencer,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  195;  *R.  O.  Heikes,  Dayton,  Ohio,  195.  (*In  the  shoot-offs  at  25  targets  Spencer  broke  25,  24; 
Heikes  25,  21.) 

Preliminary  Handicap  (100  targets,  handicaps  16-23  yards) — H.  K.  Mitton,  Ft.  Collins,  Col.,  19  yards, 
99;  *C.  A.  Rice,  Erie,  Pa..  10  yards,  99;  *Dr.  J.  R.  Pence,  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  19  yards,  99.  (*In  the  shoot-off 
at  25  targets  for  first,  second  and  third  places,  Mitton  broke  25,  Rice,  24,  and  Pence,  23.) 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP  AT  CLAY  TARGETS  (100  targets,  handicaps,  16-23  yards). 


Hdk. 
Yds. 

Score 

Shoot-offs 
25  tgts. 

Hdk. 
Yds. 

Score 

Shoot-offs 
25  targets. 

A.  L,  Ivins,  Red  Bank,  N.J... 

19 

99 

Mark  Arie,  Champaign,  111... 

23 

97 

24-24 

E.  H.  Sturt,  Hamilton,  Ont.  . 

.19 

98 

W.Henderson,  Lexington.Ky. 

23 

97 

23 

H.  A.  Ray.  Oakland,  Cal  

19 

97 

' '24-25*  * 

Nic  Arie,  Menard,  Texas. , . . 

21 

97 

22 

S.  S.  Hopkins,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

19 

97 

24-24 

(Mark  Arie  took  fifth  place  by  agreement  without  shoot-off.) 

Women's  Trophy  for  High  Score  in  Grand  American  Handicap— Won  by  Mrs.  Toots  Randall,  Lima, 
Ohio,  89  from  17  yards. 

G.  A.  H.^Classification  Competition  (100  targets,  16  yards  rise) :  Class  1 — *W.  H.  Hall,  Maysville,  Ky., 
100;  *W.  S.  Hoon.  Jewell,  la.,  100;  *U.  R.  Vrooks,  Columbia,  S.  C,  100.  (*In  the  shoot-off  at  25  targets  Hall 
broke  24;  Hoon,  23;  Brooks,  23.) 

Class  2— Won  by  R.  C.  Miller,  Lansing,  Mich.,  99. 

Class  3— *V.  F.  Crabtree,  Greensboro,  Ala.,  99;  *J.  H.  Pumphrey,  Clayton,  Ohio,  99.  (♦In  the  shoot-oft 
at  25  targets  Crabtree  broke  23,  Pumphrey,  22.) 

Class  4— *R.  W.  Colbert,  Stamford,  Tex.,  97:  *H.  F.  Bopp,  Lansing,  Mich.,  97.  (*In  the  shoot-offs 
at  25  targets  Colbert  broke  23,  23;  Bopp.  23,  22.) 

Winner  of  Leg  on  Columbus  (Ga.)  Cup,  (high  average  on  all  targets  on  the  programme) — R.  H.  Bungay, 
Ocean  Park,  Cal.    Score,  760x800. 

AMATEUR  STATE  TRAPSHOOTING  CHAMPIONS,  1920. 


State. 


Ala... 
Ark... 
Ariz. . . 
Cal.-Nev 

Col  

Conn  

Del  

Florida. . 

Ga  

Idaho. . . 
Illinois. . 

Ind  

la  

Kan  

Ky  

Md-D.C 

Mass  

Mich  

Minn.  .  . 
Miss. . . . 

Mo  

Mont .  . . 

Neb  

N.  Hamp 
N.  J.. 


Champion. 


J.  K.  Warren. . . 
CM.  Farrell. . . 

T.  L.  Edens  

W.  G.  Warren. . 
C.  A.  Gunning.. 
F.  E.  Watkins.  . 
W.  M.  Foord .  .  . 
W.  N.  Boylston , 
H.  D.  Freeman.. 

H.  R.  Seckel  

Mark  Arie  

M.  E.  Dewire.. . 

W.  S.  Hoon  

Fred  R.  Etchen. 

F.  B.  Hilils  

E.  L.  Bartlett... 
L.  F.  Curtis  

G.  H.  Slaughter. 

F.  A.  Richter. . . 
W.  H.  Griffin.. . 
Harve  Dixon.  .  . 
P.  H.  O'Brien... 
Oscar  Hansen. . . 
Elmer  E.  Reed . . 
Fred  Plum  


City. 


Birmingham .... 

Little  Rock  

Phoenix  

Yerington,  Nov.. 

Longmont  

Hartford  

Wilmington  

Leesburg  

Atlanta  

Boise  

Champaign  

Hamilton  

Jewell  

Coffeyville  

Lexington  

Baltimore  

Newton  Hi' lands 
Benton  Harbor. . 
Minneapolis .... 

Greenville  

Oronogo  

Butte  

Fremont  

Manchester ..... 
Atlantic  City.... 


Score. 
300  tgts 


292 
282 
285 
293 
292 
293 
294 
293 
287 
293 
294 
296 
291 
283 
288 
276 
272 
287 
293 
291 
294 
292 
286 
278 
289 


Btate. 


N.  Y..  .  . 

N.  C  

N.  D...  . 

Ohio  

Okla. . . . 

Ore  

Pa  

R.  I  

S.  C  

S.  D  

Tenn. . . . 
Texas. . . 

Utah  

Vt  

Va  

Wash .  . . 
W.  Va... 

Wis  

Wyo  

Alberta. . 
Brit.  Col. 
Eas.  Can 
Man-Sas 


Champion. 


F.  S.  Wright.... 
H.  A.  Morson... 
A.  R.  Chezik.  .  . 

Fred  Harlow  

E.  C.  Wheeler.  . 

J,  B.  Troeh  

Allen  Heil  

E.  C.  Griffith..  . 

P.  R.  Earle  

George  Kreger. . 
J.^H.  Noel  

E.  F.  Woodward 
C.  H.  Reilley  jr. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Burr.. 
W.  D.  Runnells. 

F.  M.  Troeh  

J.  B.  Lallance... 

G.  V.  Dering .  .  . 
E.  C.  Ward  


City. 


Buffalo  

Charlotte  

Portal  

Newark  

Pawhuska  

Portland  

Allentown  

Pascoag  

Starr  

Waubay. ...... 

Nashville  

Houston  

Salt  Lake  City. 

Montpelier  

Staunton  

Vancouver  

Huntingdon... . 

Columbus  

Thermopolia. . . 


Score. 
300  tgts 


Canada 


Walter  Homes , 
Dr.  A.  R.  Baker. 

S.  G.  Vance  

R.  Dill  


Edmonton  i 

Vancouver  j 

Tillsonburg,  Ont.l 
Saskatoon,  Sask .  1 


283 
280 
287 
292 
288 
289 
194 
278 
288 
295 
295 
295 
291 
277 
292 
295 
289 
293 
286 


286 
280 
294 
253 
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WINNERS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  SECTIONAL 

Amateur  Championship  at  Single  Target3. 

National,  F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo.  N,  Y  ,  197x200, 
Southern,  W;  N.  Boylston,  Leesburg,  Fia,  290x300; 
Pacific  Coast.  F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver,  Wash,  297x 
300;  Eastern,  David  Wadsworth  3d,  Auburn,  N.  Y.. 
295x300;  Great  Lakes,  E,  C.  Wheeler,  Pawhuska. 
Okla.,  296x300;  Prairie.^George  Nicolai.  Kansas  City, 
Mo..  294x300. 

AMATEUR  Championship  at  Double  Targets. 

National,  P.  H.  O'Brien,  Butte.  Mont ,  92x100; 
Southern,  R.  C.  PJttman,  Whitakers  N  C,  41x50; 
PRELIMINARY  HANDICAPS. 


Event. 


National. 
Southern 
Pac.  Coast 
Eastern  . 
Gt.  Lakes 
Prairie .  . . 


Winner 


H.  K  Mltton.  Ft.  Collins,  Col 
F  A.  Selbert,  New  York.  . . 
F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver, Was. 
C.Z.Vaughan,Had'nfield.N  .J. 
A.  E.  Kroehle.  Cleveland,  O 
Charles  Schulz,  Yutan,  NeD. 


Score.  Yds 


99 
97 
97 
97 
98 


CHAMPIONSHIPS  AND  HANDICAPS— 1920. 
Pacific  Coast,  F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouv'er,  Wash..  47x50; 
Eastern,  J  R  Johnston  1r.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  45x50; 
Great  Lakes,  E  C  Wheeler.  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  50x50; 
Prairie  Henry  Vogt,  Avoca,  la..  45x50. 

Amateur  18-Yard  Championships. 
National,  Mark  Arie,  Champaign,  111.,  198x200; 
Southern,  U.  R.  Brooks,  Columbia,  S.  C,  94x100; 
Pacific  Coast,  Aber  Blair,  Portland.  Ore.,  99x100; 
Eastern,  F.  B.  Levengood.  Pottstown.  Pa..  98x100: 
Great  Lakes,  W  S  Hoon,  Jewell,  la.,  99x100; 
Prairie.  Adolph  Olson.  Cedar  Bluff.  Neb..  99x100. 
FINAL  HANDICAPS 


Event 


National. 
Southern . 
Pac.  Coast 
Eastern.  . 
Gt.  Lakes 
Prairie 


Winner 


A.  L  Ivins,  Red  Bank,  N.J. . 
H.C.Krout.M'r  yl'nd  Line.Md 
J  F.  Hayes,  Waitsburs  Wash 
F  Billraeyer.  Cumb'land,Md. 
Geo  Nicoiai.EIansas  City, Mo 
L  J  Crow,  MindeU;  la  .  . 


Score 

Yds. 

99 

19 

94 

19 

97 

17 

95 

19 

99 

20 

96 

20 

LEADING  TEN  AMATEURS  FOR  THE  1920  SEASON  (to  Nov  1st.) 


Name. 

City  and  State. 

Shot 
At. 

B'ke. 

Aver- 
age 

Name. 

City  and  State. 

Shot 
At 

Bke 

Aver- 
age. 

F.  M  Troeh... . 
Fred  Harlow . . . 

C.  A  Gunning  . 
W.H  Heer  

Vanc'ver,  Wash.. 
Newark,  Ohio. .  .. 
Champaign,  111. . 
Longmont,  Colo. 
Guthrie,  Okla.  .  . 

88S0 
3050 
29.50 
3175 
24.50 

8660 
2962 
2856 
3074 
2367 

.9752 
.9711 
.9681 
.9681. 
9661 

Frank  Hughes. . 
T.  W.  Harker.  . 
E  .F  .Woodward 
R.  W.  Renfro... 
lO.  N.  Ford  

Mobridge,  S.  D.. 
Billings.  Mont... 
Houston,  Tex. . . 
Butte,  Mont.  . . . 
San  Francisco. .  . 

6755 
2400 
6855 
2100 
2100 

6522 
2316 
6614 
2026 
2020 

.9655 
.9650 
.9648 
.9547 
.9619 

LEADING  TEN  PROFESSIONALS  FOR  THE  1920  SEASON  (to  Nov.  1st.) 

Name. 

City  and  Stftte. 

Shot 
At. 

B'ke. 

Aver- 
age. 

Name. 

City  and  State. 

Shot 
At. 

B'ke. 

Aver- 
age. 

Easir  Alton,  111  . 
Long  Grove,  la  . 
Ingleslde,  111  .  . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis . 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  . 

6425 
5360 
5520 
2730 
10980 

6249 
5205 
5355 
2643 
10615 

.9726 
.9710 
.9701 
.9781 
.9667 

Rush  Razee. . . . 
P.  R.  Miller. . . . 
F.  H.  Huseman. 
R.  O.  Reed 
Art.  Killam  

Dallas,  Tex  

Rochester,  N.  Y . 
San  Francisco . . . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  . 

2650 
4325 
3100 
2700 
7335 

2560 
4174 
2991 
2602 
7050 

.9660 
.9650 
.9648 
.9337 
.9611 

J.  R.  Graham . . , 
C.  C.  Mitchell.. 
C.  G.  Spencer.  . 

NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC  CLUB'S  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  AMERICA  AT  CLAY  BIRDS. 
(Travers  Island,  May  4,  1920.) 
Won  by  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  197:  second,  E.  A.  Staples,  Boston,  Mass,,  195. 


RIFLE  SHOOTSnC. 

NATIONAL    RIFLE    ASSOCIATION    OF  AMERICA 
In  co-operation  with  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  in  the  United  States. 


President — Col.  William  Libbey,  N.J.  First  Vice 
Presidem—Ueut.  Col.Willlam  C.  Harllee,  U  S.  M.  C. 
Second  Vice  President — Lieut.  Col.  Smith  W.  Brook- 
hart,  Iowa.  Third  Vice  President — Col.  George  W. 
Burleigh,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Lieut.  Col.  David  M. 
Flynn,  N,  J.  Secretary — Brig.  Gen.  Fred  H.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Tenn.,  Executive  Officer  and  Recorder  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 

The  annual  matches  of  the  ,  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation were  held  at  the  Ohio  State  Rifle  Range.  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Matches  during  the  month  of  August.  1920. 

Winners  of  the  prmcipai  team  and  individual 
matches:  National  Rifle  Team  Match,  Class  A — ■ 
1st,  U.  S.  Infantry  Team,  National  Trophy;  2d, 
Massachusetts  Civilian  Team,  Hilton  Trophy;  3d, 
Camp  Kearny  R,  O.  T.  C.  Teamr  Soldier  of  the 
Marathon  Trophy,  4th,  Minnesota  National  Guard 
Team,  4th  Trophy. 

National  Pistol  Team  Match — 1st,  U.  S.  Marine 
Team,  A.  E.  F.  Ggld  Cup;  2d,  Philippine  Scout  Team; 
3d,  U.  S.  Army  Team. 

National  Individual  Rifle  Match — Sergt.  H. 
Whitaker,  U.  S.  Infantry. 

National  Individual  Pistol  Match— Gun.  Sergt. 
J.  M.  Thomas,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

National  Rifle  Associa,tion  Matches — The  Presi- 
dent's Match,  Lieut.  M.  Fody,  U.  S.  Cav.,  296; 
Members'  Match,  Sergt.  T.  B.  Crowley,  U.  S  M.  C, 
50;  Governor's  Cup  Match,  Capt.  C.  J.  Amburgh, 
S.  A.  F.  S.,  149;  Leach  Cup  Match,  Sergt.  T.  B. 
Crowley,  U.  S.  M.  C,  105;  Catrow  Cup  Match,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hession,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  105;  Adjutant  General's 
Cup  Match,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hession,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  100; 
Civilian  Inter-Club  Match,  National  Capitol  Rifle 
Club,  363;  Enlisted  Men's  Team  Match,  U.  S.  M.  C, 


589;  Rapid  Fire  Match,  Lieut.  V.  L  James,  U.  S. 
Inf.,  100:  Marine  Corps  Cup  Match,  Gunner  J.  J. 
Andrews,  U.  S.  M.  C,  195;  Championship  Regl- 
.mental  Team  Match,  1st  Philippine  Inf.,  572;  Port 
Clinton  Trophy  Match,  Arizona  Civilian  Team,  579; 
Wimbledon  Cup  Matcn,  Lieut.  L.  A.  Yancy,  U.  S. 
Navy  100;  The  Herrick  Trophy  Match,  Massa- 
chusetts Civilian  Team.  1,735-  The  Adjutants  General 
Match,  Maj.  R.  D.  LaGarde,  U.  S.  A.,  93;  Grand 
A-^gregate  Match,  Sergt.  T.  B.  Crowley.  U.  S  M.  C, 
736;  The  United  Service  Match,  U.  S.  Army  Team, 
4.447;  The  Camp  Perry  Trophy  Match,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Spencer,  Mo.,  191;  Off-Hand  Match,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Leighton,  Mont.,  92;  ^he  All  Around  Championship, 
Mr.  G.  S.  Hall,  Cal.,  502.5. 

Pistol  Matches — N.  R.  A.  Individual  Pistol  Match, 
Sergt.  J.  M.  Thomas.  U.  S.  M.  C,  282;  N.  R.  A. 
Pistol  Team  Match,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Team,  1,327; 
Police  Team  Match,  Philadelphia  Police  Dept.  Team, 
1,202;  Individual  Slow  Fire  Match,  L.  P.  Castaldini, 
Springfield  Rev.  Club,  100;  Individual  Rapid  Fire 
Match,  I.  R.  Calkins,  Springfield  Rev.  Club,  98; 
Individual  Quick  Fire  Match,  G.  S.  Hali,  California 
Civ.,  98. 

International  Small-Bore  Team  Match.  For  Lord 
Dewar  Trophy  (20  man  team) — -Ist,  U.  S.  Team, 
7.649;  2d,  England,  7,565. 

N.  R.  A.  Indoor  Matches — Indoor  Inter-Club 
League  Match,  Quinnipiac  R.  &  R.  Club,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  9,991;  Intercollegiate  indoor  Match,  Norwich 
University,  Northfield,  Vt.,  9,921;  Inter-Military 
School  Indoor  Match,  St.  John's  Mil.  Academy, 
Delafleld,  Wis.,  9,955;  Inter  Military  Unit  Indoor 
Match,  Officers'  Rifle  Club,  Camp  Humphreys,  Va., 
9,542;  Interscholastic  Team  Championship,  Central 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  9,938;  Astor  Cup 
Match  (Military  and  High  Schools  Championship), 
St.  John's  MU.  Academy,  Delafleld.  Wis.,  998.  - 
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BOXING. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Professional  boxing  underwent  several  changes  in 
the  matter  of  State  control  during  1920.  A  law- 
was  passed  in  New  York  permitting  fifteen-round 
contests  with  decisions  to  be  rendered  by  licensed 
judges  and  referees.  A  somewhat  similar  regula- 
tion was  passed  in  Massachusetts,  permitting  twelve- 
round  bouts.  The  New  Jersey  law  was  amended  to 
permit  twelve-round  bouts  without  decisions  and 
Phiiadelpliia  increased  the  duration  of  bouts  from 
6  to  8  rounds.  Commission  control  as  conducted  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  gaining  favor  in  West- 
ern and  Middle  Western  States  and  the  formation 
of  a  national  professional  boxing  association  is  being 
agitated. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  the  recording  of  bouts 
other  than  those  between  pugilists  of  prominence. 
Abbreviations:  K.  O,.  knockout.  D..  draw:  R.  D., 
referee's  decision.  P  V.,  popular  verdict;  F  ,  foul. 

Jan.  1 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Al  Shubert. 
six  rounds,  P  V.,  Philadelphia  Jack  Britton  de- 
feated Johnny  Gill,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Steeiton,  Pa. 

Jan.  7 — Pete  Herman  K  O.  Johnny  Ritchie^ 
eight  rounds,  New  Orleans. 

Jan.  8 — Jimmy  Wilde  defeated  Babe  Aslier,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Louis 

Jan.  12 — Fred  Fulton  defeated  Frank  Moran, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Newark,  N  J. 

Jan.  15 — Miice  O'Dowd  defeated  Frank  Carbone, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit. 

Jan.  17 — Willie  Jacicson  K.  O  Frankie  Burns, 
five  rounds,  Buffalo.  Sam  Langford  defeated  Jefl 
Claris,  ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Kalamazoo. 

Jan.  19— Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Silas  Greene,  /our 
rounds,  Buffalo. 

Jan.  20 — Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Tommy  Murphy, 
three  rounds,  Boston. 

Jan.  21 — Jack  Sharkey  defeated  Jabea  White,  ten 
rounds,  P.  Detroit.  Fi-?d  Fulton  K.  O.  Tom 
Cowler,  three  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

Jan.  24h— Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Johnny  Mur- 
ray, six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia. 

Jan,  26 — Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Young  Fisher,  three 
rounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  Ray  Smith  defeated  Bob 
Martin,  ten  rounds,  P.  V..  Cleveland.  Bob  Fitz- 
simmons  jr.  K.  O.  Eddie  V/est,  seven  rounds,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27 — Bombardier  Wells  K.  O.  Harry  Reeve, 
four  rounds,  London,  England. 

Jan.  29— Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O.  Mike  Ertle,  three 
rounds,  Milwaukee. 

Jan.  30 — 'Jack  Britton  defeated  Jimmy  Conway, 
twelve  rounds,  R.  D  ,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Feb.  2 — Eugene  Tunney  K.  O.  Al  Roberts,  eight 
rounds,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Feb.  3 — Eddie  Coulon  K.  O.  Jimmy  Taylor,  two 
rounds.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  John 
Lester  Johnson,  eight  rounds,  Boston. 

Feb.  4 — Johnny  Grifhths  K.  O.  Marcel  Thomas, 
ten  rounds,  Paris,  France. 

Feb.  9 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Johnny  Dundee, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Joe  Lynch- 
defeated  Louisiana,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Phila- 
delphia. Eddie  Fitzsimmons  K.  O.  Larry  Han- 
sen, one  round,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Patsy  Cline  vs. 
Louis  Bogash,  nine  rounds,  bout  stopped,  Bridge- 
port,. Conn. 

Feb.  10 — Arthur  Pelky  defeated  Cleve  Hawkins, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Feb.  11 — Pete  Herman  defeated  Johnny  Solberg, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  14 — Ted  Lewis  K.  O.  P.  Munier,  nine  rounds, 
Paris,  France.  Johnny  Sheppard  defeated  Ritchie 
Mitchell,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Feb.  16 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Clay  Turner, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit.  Willie  Jackson  defeated 
Jack  Russo,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia. 

Feb.  18 — Jack  Wolfe  defeated  Joe  Lynch,  ten 
rounds,  P.  v.,  Cleveland. 

Feb.  19— Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O,  Mickey  Russell, 
seven  rounds,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Feb.  20— "K.  O."  Laughlin  K.  O.  Paul  Brevleres. 
four  rounds,  Paris,  France. 

Feb.  21 — Georges  Carpentier  K.  O.  T.  Grund- 
hoven,  two  rounds,  Monte  Carlo. 

Feb.  21 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Capt.  Bob  Roper, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh. 

Feb.  23 — Eugene  Brosseau  K.  O.  Young  Ahearn, 
one  round,  Montreal,  Ont.  FranMe  Mason  K.  O. 


"Red"  Conant,  three  rounds,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Pal  Moore  defeated  Jack  Sharkey,  twelve  rounds, 
P.  v..  Portland,  Me.  Lew  Tendler  K.  O.  "Anentowu'* 
Dundee,  two  rounds,  Philadelphia.  Barney  Adair 
defeated  Young  Denny,  fifteen  rounds,  P.  V.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Sam  Langford  K.  O.  Battling  G«ahee, 
two  rounds,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Sergeant  Ray  Smith 
K.  O.  Jack  Conners,  tv^o  rounds,  Akron,  O.  **Boy" 
McCormick  defeated  "Sailor"  Ed  Petroskey,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

Feb.  23— Al  Roberts  defeated  Dan  O'Dowd, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Feb.  27 — Ritchie  Mitchell  K.  O.  Lew  Edwards, 
seven  rounds,  Milwaukee. 

Feb.  28— '"Soldier"  Bartfield  K.  O.  A.  Pionnier 
nine  rounds,  Paris.  Johnny  Griffiths  defeated 
Albert  B-adoud,  twenty  rounds,  R,  D.,  Paris.  Lew 
Tendler  K  O.  Dick  De  Sanders,  three  rounds, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  1 — Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Jack  McCarron, 
two  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  3 — Jimmy  Wilde  defeated  Patsy  Wallace, 
six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jack  Sharkey 
defeated  Roy  Moore,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

March  4 — Frank  Goddard  K.  O.  Eddie  McGoorty, 
thirteen  rounds,  London,  England.  Joe  Lynch  K.  O. 
Eddie  Segal,  three  rounds,  Boston.  Mass.  Pete 
Hartley  defeated  Pal  Moran,  fifteen  rounds,  P.  V., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

March  5 — Joe  Beckett  K  O.  Dick  Smith,  five 
rounds,  London,  England. 

March  8 — Benny  Valgar  defeated  Jimmy  Murphy, 
six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia.  Willie  Jackson  de- 
feated Johnny  Dundee,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

March  9 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Clay  Turner, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Akron,  O. 

March  10 — Eddie  Fitzsimmons  defeated  Johnny 
Sheppard,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Bob 
Martin  K.  O.  Jack  Riley,  one  round,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Byron  Downey  K.  O.  "Hope"  Mullen,  four 
rounds,  Cincinnati. 

March  12 — Jimra3''  Wilde  defeated  Frankie  Mason, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.  Toledo,  O.  Mike  O'Dowd 
K.  O.  Tommy  Madden,  three  rounds,  Denver,  Col. 

March  17 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Jack  Perry, 
twelve^  rounds,  P.  V..  Canton,  O.  Mel  Coogan 
defeated  Johnny  Mendelsohn,  ten  rounds,  P.  V., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Bob  Martin  K.  O.  Dummy" 
West,  three  rounds.  Springfield.  Charles  Ledoux 
K.  O.  Johnny  Coulon,  six  rounds,  Paris.  Fred 
Fulton  defeated  Bartley  Madden,  six  rounds,  P.  V., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  18 — Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Augie  Ratner, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Bombardier 
Wells  K.  O.  Paul  Journee,  thirteen  rounds,  London. 

March"' 22 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Larr^-  Williams, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  '  Wiilie  Jackson 
defeated  Johnny  Sheppard,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. 

March  23 — J ackson  Lawler  defeated  Benny  Valgar, 
ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

March  2G— Jack  Britton  defeated  Bryan  Downey, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Cleveland,  O. 

M.a,rch  29— Lew  Tendler  K.  O.  Stanley  Hlnkle, 
6  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

March  30 — Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Joe  Sgan,  five 
rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  5 — Frank  Moran  defeated  Tom  Cowler, 
fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  London,  England. 

April  8 — Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Gunboat  Smith,  two 
rounds,  Portland,  Ore.  Mike  McTigue  K.  O.  Eugene 
Brosseau,  five  rounds,  Halifax,  N.  S.  Bombardier 
Wells  K.  O.  Eddie  McGoorty,  16  rounds,  London. 

April  9 — Tommy  Gibbons  defeated  Bob  Roper, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  12 — Young  Chaney  K.  O.  Joey  Fox,  five 
rounds,  Hartford,  Conn.  Jimmy  Wiide  defeated 
"Zulu  Kid,"  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

April  16 — Bob  Martin  K.  O.  "Spike"  McFadden. 
one  round,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Mike  O'Dowd 
K.  O.  Walter  Lauretta,  six  rounds,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

April  21 — John  Kilbane  K.  O.  Alvie  Miller,  seven 
rounds,  Lorain,  O.  Jimmy-  Wilde  K,  O.  Battling 
Murray,  eight  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  22 — ^Jeff  Smith  K.  O.  "Bandsman"  Rice, 
two  rounds,  London.  Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Jack 
Thompson,  six  rounds,  Portland,  Ore. 
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April  24 — Willie  Jackson  defeated  Johnny  Lawler, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.  Jersey  City,  Harry  Wills  de- 
feated Sam  Langford,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D  ,  Denver, 
Col. 

April  27 — Mike  O'Dowd  vs  "K.  O."  Sampson, 
four  rounds,  bout  stopped.  Philadelphia. 

April  29 — Bob  Martin  K.  O,  Ted  Jamieson,  two 
rounds.  Grand  Rapids  Mich.. 

April  30 — Carl  Tremaine,  K.  O.  Frankie  Mason, 
one  round  Toledo  Ohio.  Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O.  Bobby 
Dyson,  one  round  Lawrence  Mass 

May  3 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Clay  Turner, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Portland  Me 

May  4 — Pal  Moore  defeated  Jack  Wolfe,  eight 
rounds,  P  v.,  Memphis  Tenn  Joey  Fox  K.  O. 
Willie  Mead  one  round,  Montreal.  Canada. 

May  6 — Johnny  Wilson  defeated  Mike  O  Dowd. 
twelve  rounds  R.  D.  Boston. 

May  7 — Frank  Moran  K.  O.  Paul  Journee  two 
rounds.  London  England. 

May  8 — Jeff  Smith  K  O  Ercole  de  Balzac  three 
rounds.  Paris,  France 

May  10 — Marty  Burke  defeated  Al  Reich,  fifteen 
rounds  R.  D  ,  New  Orleans  Joe  Beckett  K.  O, 
Bombardier  Wells,  three  rounds,  London,  England. 
Pete  Herman  defeated  Jabez  White,  eight  rounds 
P  V  ,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

May  11— Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Jackie  Clark, 
ten  rounds,  P  V  ,  Camden,  N.  J. 

May  12 — Lew  Tendler  K  O.  Georges  Papin,  six 
rounds.  Jersey  City.  N  J. 

May  13— Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O  Battling  Murray 
two  rounds,  Philadelphia 

May  14 — Willie  Jackson  defeated  Johnny  Dundee, 
twelve  rounds,  P,  V  ,  Newark  N.  J 

May  17 — Tommy  Gibbons  defeated  Harry  Greb. 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pitisburga  Pa.  Mike  O'Dowd 
defeated  Jack  Britton  twelve  rounds  P.  V.,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

May  19— Mike  O  Dowd  K  O  George  Brown, 
six  rounds,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

May  21 — Frank  Moran  K  O.  Frank  Goddard, 
two  rounds  Loudon  England.  Ritchie  Mitchell 
K.  O.  Jimmy  Hanlon  two  rounds.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

May  24 — Pal  Moore  defeated  Joe  Lynch,  twelve 
rounds,  P.  V  ,  Jersey  City  Johnny  Kilbane  vs. 
*  Kid"  Brown,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia.  Jimmy 
Wilde  defeated  Patsy  Wallace,  ten  rounds,  R  D  , 
Toronto,  Ont.  Bryan  Downey  defeated  Joe  Chip, 
fifteen  rouuda,  R.  D  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  31 — Jack  Britton,  defeated  Johnny  fiW^iffiths, 
fifteen  rounds,  P.  V.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Charles  Ledoux 
K.  O  Jim  Hii?sins,  eleven  rounds  London,  England. 

June  2 — Andy  Chaney  defeated  Johnny  Kilbane 
eight  rounds,  P  V ,  Philadelphia.  Jaqk  Britton 
defeated  Joe  Borrall.  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Eddie  Fitzsimmons  defeated  Pal  Moore, 
eight  rounds  P.  V.  Pictsburgh,  Pa.  Johnny  Mur- 
ray K.  O  Artie  Root.,  five  rounds,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  7 — Gene  Tunney  K.  O.  Jeff  Madden,  two 
rounds,  Jersey  City. 

June  9 — Kid  Lewis  K.  O.  Johnny  Basham,  nine 
rounds,  London,  England. 

June  14 — Eddie  Fitzsimmons  defeated  Ralph 
Brady,  eleven  rounds,  P.  V ,  Jersey  City.  Mike 
McTigue  K.  O.  "Young"  Grady,  five  rounds,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.  Kid  Norfolk  K.  O.  John  Lester  Johnson, 
one  round,  Rochester,  N  Y.  Johnny  Dundee  vs. 
Willie  Jackson,  D.,  twelve  rounds  Boston. 

June  21 — Young  Chaney  defeated  Johnny  Kil- 
oane,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City." 

June  26 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Ray  Smith, 
on  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bill  Brennan 
lL  O.  Oie  Anderson,  eight  rounds,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  28 — Gene  Tunney  K.  O.  Ole  Anderson,  three 
rounds,  Jersey  City. 

June  30 — Charley  V/einert  K.  O.  Al  Roberts,  four 
rounds,  Newark,  N.  J. 

July  1 — Johnny  Wilson  defeated  Soldier  Bartfleld, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Newark. 

July  5 — Marty  Burke  defeated  Willie  Meetian, 
fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  New  Orleans.  Mike  O'Dowd 
defeated  Gordon  McKay,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D., 
Pocatello.  Idaho.  Bob  Roper  defeated  Bob  Martin, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Jeff  Smith  de- 
feated George  Robinson,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Lewiston, 
Me.  Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Charley  White,  nine 
rounds,  Benton  iiarbor,  Mich. 


July  12 — Lew  Tenaier  defeated  Willie  Jackson, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V..  Philadelphia. 

July  14 — Bob  Martin  K.  O.  Dick  O'Brien,  one 
round.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Bryan  Downey  defeated 
Soldier  Bartfleld,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  16 — Joe  Beckett  K.  O.  Tommy  Burns,  seven 
rounds,  London,  England. 

July  20 — Charley  Weinert  K.  O.  Bob  Roper,  four 
rounds,  Newark,  N.  J. 

July  26 — Harry  Wills  K  O.  Fred  Fulton,  three 
rounds,  Newark.  N-  J.  Frank  Moran  defeated  Burt 
Kenny,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Aug.  3 — Joe  Lynch  defeated  Charley,  Ledoux, 
twelve  rounds  P.  V  ,  Jersey  City. 

Aug  14 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Sam  McVey,  ten 
rounds,  P  V.  Chicago,  III. 

Aug.  28— Pal  Moran  defeated  Charley  White,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V ,  East  Chicago,  III. 

SCiit  6 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Ray  Bronson,  ten 
rounds,  P  V..  Cedar  Point.  Ohio.  Jack  Dempsey 
K  O.  Billy  Miske,  three  rounds,  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich.  Bill  Tate  defeated  Sam  Langford,  six  rounds, 
R.  D    Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Sept  7 — Bombardier  Wells  defeated  Paul  Journee, 
sixteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  Deauville,  France. 

Sept.  11 — .Jack  Sharkey  defeated  Pete  Herman, 
ten  rounds,  P  V.,  East  Chicago,  111. 

Sept.  18 — Lew  Tendler  defeated  Frankie  Callahan, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V..  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Sept.  23 — Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Ted  Lewis, 
twelve  rounds.,  P.  V...  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sept  25 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Pal  Moran,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  East  Chicago  111. 

Bei>t.  28 — Jack  Sharkey  vs.  Joe  Lynch,  D.,  fifteen 
rounds,  R.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  4 — Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Frankie  Britt,  five 
rounds,  Hartford.  Conn.  Mike  O'Dowd  defeated 
Frank  Carbona,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Oct.  11 — "Battling"  McCreary  defeated  John 
Le.ster  Johnson,  ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Uct.  12 — Georges  Carpentier  K.  O.  "Battling" 
Levinsky.  four  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Ted  Lewis  defeated  Marcel  Thomas,  six  rounds, 
P.  V  ,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Oct  14 — Charlie  Beecher  defeated  Roy  Moore, 
15  rounds  R.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Oct  19 — Marty  Cross  defeated  Kid  Herman,  one 
round   foul,  R.  D.   New  York  City. 

Oct.  20— Pal  Moore  de.*'eated  Earl  Puryear,  ten 
rounds,  R.  D.  Providence  R.  I. 

Oct.  22 — Harry  Greb  K.  O.  Gunboat  Smith,  one 
round.  South  Bend  Ind. 

Oct  26 — Bob  Martin  K.  O.  Larry  Williams,  one 
round  Boston,  Mass.  Pal  Moore  vs.  Joe  Lynch, 
D.,  eight  rounds.  P.  V.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct,  28 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Mickey  Shannon, 
ten  rounds  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Oct.  29 — Willie  Jackson  defeated  Eddie  Fitz- 
simmons, ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Nov  5 — 'Joe  Lynch  K.  O.  Abe  "Attell'-  Goldstein, 
eleven  rounds,  New  York  City,  Georfre  Chaney 
K.  O,  George  Brown,  one  round.  New  York  City. 

Nov.  8— -Lew  Tendler  K  O.  Eddie  Kelly,  five 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Nov.  9 — Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Jeff  Smith, 
fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  New  York  City.. 

Nov  15 — Fred  Fulnou  K.  O.  Harry  Williams,  two 
rounds,  Winnipeg,  Man.  _ 

amateurs:- 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championship 
— Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  Boston.  Mass.,  April  5th  and  6th.  1920. 
108-lb  class  semi-final  bouts— A.  J.  DeVito,  N.  Y„ 
beat  James  Manning,  South  Boston,  three  rounds. 
Second  bout — William  Cohen, ,  New  York,  beat 
Benny  Bass,  Philadelphia,  th  ee  ounds.  Final 
bout^ — A.  J.  DeVito,  boat  William  Cohen,  three 
rounds.  115-lb.  class,  semi-final  bouts — James 
Hutchinson,  Philadelphia,  beat  Frank  Heuke,  Mil- 
w.aukee,  three  rounds.  Second  bout — -Neal  Brock, 
Cleveland,  beat  Ashton  Donza,  New  Orleans,  three 
rounds.  Final  bout. — 'Hutchinson  beat  Brock,  three 
rounds.  i25-lb.  class,  semi-final  bouts^ — Tommy 
Murphy,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  beat  Morris  Kleinman, 
Cleveland,  O.,  three  rounds.  Second  bout — -B.  Pon- 
teau,  New  York,  beat  Robert  Dinsmore,  Huntington 
School,  three  rounds.  Final  bout — -Tommy  Murphy, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  beat  B.  Ponteau,  New  York,  three 
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rounds.  145-lb.  class,  semi-fiiial  bouts — 'Jack  Bclioen- 
doerf,  Milwaukee,  beat  Louis  Aldriu,  New  Yoriv;  three 
rounds.  Second  bout — lloy  Heiion,  Kansas  City, 
beat  Henrj^  C.  Boblim,  Brocirtua,  four  rouruis.  Final 
bout — -Jack  Schoendoerf  beat  Roy  Helton,  four 
rounds.  158-lb.  class,  semi-flnal  bouts — Sam  La- 
gonia.  New  York,  beat  J.  J.  Hares,  New  York,  two 
rounds.  Second  bout — Frank  Grayber.  Pittsburgh, 
beat  Gale  Farquhar,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  three  rounds. 
Final  bout — Sam  Lagonia,  New  York,  beat  Frank 
Grayber,  Pittsburgh,  three  rounds  175-lb.  cl'iss. 
semi-final  bout — -John  Burke.  Pittsburgh,  be;v-  Ed- 
ward Eagan,  New  Haven,-  three  rounds.  Final  bout 
— John  Burke,  Pittsburgii,  bear  Rudolph  Patterson, 
San  Francisco,  Gal.,  three  rounds.  Heavyweight 
class,  semi-final  bouts — Karl  VVi'-iCs.  Dorchesu  r.  beat 
Edward  Eagan,  New  Haven,  three  rounds.  Second 
bout — John  Burke,  Pittsburgh,  defaulted  to  Joe 
Gerotix.  Boston  (injured  hand).  Final  bout — Wicks 
beat  Joe  Geroux,  Bo.ston,  one  round. 

New  York  ^toXe  Championships,  held  at  New 
York  City.  Ao.-ii  lo.  Results,  final  round  j  only: 
108-lb.  cl.ass,  tin-1 — -Louis  S.':hLikir!,  Ruti^ers  Gym- 
nasium, ^iefeaied  Fred  LoftmaU.  l-2d  vStreet  Y.  M. 
H.  A.,  three  rouads,  i-ei'erec  r*!:-;  ;!  .lifyir^;-  Loftmau 
for  holding.    14.^-lb.  j?lass,  final- -Sam  Ivlosberj^,  Pas- 


time A.  C,  defeated  Jose;j 
three  rounds,  j 
Sam  Laponi  ', 
Paulist  A.  C,  ; 
lb.  class,  semi  - 
stopped  J.  Sc. 
second  round, 
defeated  J.  Starr, 
judges'  decision. 


.  Garvey,  Ozan^uij  A.  C. 
!i.  iSS-Ib.  class,  trial— 
C,  £topped  F.  Davis, 
referee's  decision.  125- 
(ampol,  Bronxdale  A.  C, 
Settlement  A.  C,  in 
aul  BlaU;  St.  Christopher  Club. 
Bronxdale  A.  C,  three  rounds, 
115~lb.  class  final — ^H.  Levine 
Clark  House  A.  A.,  defeated  H.  Sinclair,  three  rounds, 
judges'  decision.  108-lb.  class,  final  bout — 'L.  Schul- 
ken,  Rutgers  Gymnasium,  defeated  F.  Loftrnan,  92d 
Street  Y,  M  H.  A.,  one  round,  referee's  decision 
(Loftrnan  was  disqualified  for  hoIdinj> ) .  158-lb.  class, 
final  bout — Sam  Lagonia,  Bronxdale  A.  C,  defeated 
F.  Davis,  Paulist  A,  C,  one  round,  referee's  decision. 
12o-lb.  class,  semi-final  round — Irving  Jarapol. 
Bronxdale  A  defeated  J.  Schwinn,  Union  Settle- 
ment A.  C,  tv/o  rounds,  referee's  decision.  Philip 
Blau  St  Christopher  Club,  defeated  J.  Starr.  Bronx- 
dale  A.  C,  three  roirods,  judges'  decision.  Final 
bout — Jampol  defeated  Blau,  one  round,  referee's 


decision.  135-Ib.  class,  final  bout — -Archie  Walker 
Pastime  A.  C,  defeated  H.  Hogan,  Paulist  A.  C. 
three  rounds,  judges'  decision.  145-ib.  class,  fina. 
bout — Sam  Mosberg,  Pastime  A.  C,  defeated  Josepl 
J.  Garve.v,  Ozanam  A.  A.,  three  rounds,  judges'  de- 
cision. Heavy-v/eight  class,  final  bout — V/illiam 
Spongier,  New  York  Police  Club,  defeated  J.  J.  Tome- 
shek,  Pauli.st  A.  C,  three  rounds,  judges*  decision. 

Oxford-Cambridge  lutervarsity  Championships, 
held  at  Cambridge,  England,  March  4.  Results, 
final  rounds  only:  Bantamweights — K.  S.  Shavaksha, 
Ceylon  and  Balliol,  Oxford,  beat  R.  F.  Deterding, 
B  ug  by  and  Caius,  Cambridge.  Featherweights — 
K.  McCoU,  Clifton  and  Christ's,  Cambridge,  beat 
S.  de  Saram,  Ceylon  and  Kebie,  Oxford.  Light- 
weights— G.  S.  Thomas.  Worcester  and  Hertford, 
Oxford,  beat  S.  Lew-Sampson,  City  of  Westminster 
and  Downing/:.  Cambridge.  Lignt  heavyweights — 
H.  M.  Cuyhing,  Queens'.  Cambridge,  beat  A.  F. 
Meldrum,  New  Zealand  and  New  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Heavyweights — F.  S.  Dove,  Merton.  Oxford,  beat; 
S.  N.  Casey,  Pembroke,  Cambridge.  Welterweights 
— W.  J.  Mitchell,  St.  Catharine's,  Cambridge,  beat 
D.  A.  Abernethy,  St.  Paul's  and  Balliol,  on  points. 
Middleweights — N.  F.  Burt,  Jesus,  Cambridge. 
JACK  DEMPSEY-GEORGES  CARPENTIER 
MATCH. 

Jack  Dempsey,  champion  heavyweight  of  tho 
worid,  and  Gf.orges  Carpentier  of  France,  European 
heavv weight  title  holder,  were  matched  to  meet  for 
the  largest  nurse  ever  ofiered  in  prigilism  when  they 
signed  to  fight  for  a  purse  of  !;5500.000.  The  match 
was  closed  after  months  of  negotiations  in  November, 
1920.  The  principal  details  of  the  agreement  follow: 
Contestants — Jack  E>empsey  of  America  and  Georges 
Carpentier  of  France.  Time  and  place — To  be  an- 
nounced by  promoters  sixty  days  before  bout. 
Fight  must  tal^e  place  between  March,  1,  1921,  and 
July  4  1921.  Compensation — To  Dempsey  a  guar- 
antee of  S300,000:  to  Carpentier  a  guarantee  of 
$200,000,  with  50%  of  the  moving  picture  pro- 
ceeds divided  equally  between  the  pugilists.  Length 
of  contest — Not  more  than  fifteen  rounds  nor  less 
than  ten  rounds.  ForfcU-- — To  be  posted,  S100,000 
by  promoters  and  $50,000  each  by  contestants. 
Arena — Probably  open  air  to  seat  60,000  to  100,000 
persons.  Promoters — -Tex  Rickard,  Charles  Cochran 
and  W.  A.  Brady. 


4f.ARGEST  CHAMPIONSHIP  BATTLE  GATE  RECEIPTS. 


Date. 


July  4  1919  

July  4  1910  

March  25,  1916  

September  3,  1906 . .  . 

April  5,  1915  

December  26,  1908  . . 
November  3,  1899.  . 

August  14.  1903   

September  11,  1915.  . 

August  30.  1900  

December  20,  1904,.  . 
September  7,  1892.  .  . 

March  8.  1893  

February  22,  1910.  .  . 

October  16,  1909  

March  25,  1904. .  ,  . .  . 

July  25.  1902   

November  15.  1901 .  . 

June  29,  1916  

September  9,  1905 .  . . 

March  17,  1897  

October  31,  1904  

August  26,  1904  

December  2,  1896  

March  31.  1903  


Winner, 


Dempsey. .  . . 
Johnson .  ... 

VVillard  

Gans  

Willard  

Johnson  

Jeffries  

Jeffries  

JGibbons. .  .  . 

Corbett  

Nelson  

Corbett  

Fitzslmmous . 
Wol5-ast .... 

Johnson  

Britt  

Jeffries  

Jeffries  

Dillon  

Nelson  

Fitzsimmons. 

Britt  

Jeffries  

Sharkey  

Corbett  


Loser. 


Willard  

J  ef  fries  

Moran  

Nelson  

Johnson  

Burns  

Sharkey  

Corbett  

McFarland.  . 

McCoy  

Britt  

Sullivan  

Hall  

Nelson  

Ketchel  

Corbett  

Fitzsimmons . 

Ruhlin   

iMoran  

Britt  

Corbett  

Gans  

MUnroe  

Fitzsimmons . 
McGovern. . . 


Place. 


Toledo,  Ohio  

Reno,  Nev  

New  York  City ,  .  .  . 

Goldfield,  Nev  

Havana,  Cuba  

Sydney,  Australia.  . 
New  York  City ...  , 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
New  York  City .  .  .  . 
New  York  City .  .  .  . 

Colma,  Cal  

New  Orleans,  La .  .  . 
New  Orleans,  La .  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

San  Francisco,  Cal. . 
Carson  City^  Nev, . . 
San  Francisco.  Cal  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 
San  Francisco  Cal. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 


Gate 
Receipts. 

§$452,522 
270,755 
tl51,524 
69,715 
t68,000 
t67,500 
66,300 
63,340 
58,069 
56,350 
48,311 
♦45,000 
40,000 
37,750 
32,300 
32,245 
31,800 
30,800 
28,521 
27,775 
22,000 
21,761 
21.760 
21.000 
20.880 


*  Purse  $25,000  and  $10,000  a  side,  t  Estimated.  X  Ten-round,  no-decision  bout.  §  Before  deduction 
Of  war  tax.  * 

PUGILISTIC  CHAMPIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 

All  attempts  to  designate  and  ckissify  the  pugilistic  champions  and  title  holders  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  because  of  the  fact  that  few  such  champions  won  and  defended  the  championships  at  the  same 
weight.  Among  tho  lighter  weight  boxers  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  pugilist  to  be  forced  from  one  class 
Into  the  next  higher  by  growth  and  Increased  weight.  The  following  list,  dating  from  1890,  is  generally 
accepted  by  critics  and  boxers  as  being  tne  correct  classification,  altbougb  holders  did  not  always  win  title 
from  previous  champions: 

HEAVYWEIGHTS  fover  158  lbs.)— 1890-1892,  John  L.  Sullivan;  1892-1897,  James  J.  Corbett: 
1897-1899,  Robert  Fitzsimmons;  1899-1900.  James  J.  Jeffries;  1906-1908,  Tommy  Burns;  1908-1915.  Jack 
Johnson;  1915-1918,  Jess  Willard;  1919-1920,  Jack  Dempsey. 
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MIDDLEWEIGHTS  (158  lbs.)— 1890-1897,  Robert  Fitzimmons;  1897-1907.  Tommy  Ryan;  1907- 
1908,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1908,  Bill  Papke  and  Stanley  Ketchel;  1908-1910,  Stanley  Ketcbel;  1911-1913. 
claimed  by  Frank  Klaus,  Mike  Gibbons,  Ed  McGoorty  and  Geo.  Chip;  1914-19 17»  Al  McCoy;  1917-1920, 
Mike  O'Dowd;  1920,  Johnny  Wilson. 

WELTERWEIGHTS  (145  lbs.)— 1890-1893,  no  recognized  champion;  1894-1896,  Tommy  Ryan; 
1896-1897,  Kid  McCoy;  1898-1900,  Billy  Smith;  1900.  Rube  Ferns;  1901,  Matty  Matthews  and  Rube 
Ferns;  1901-1904,  Joe  Walcott;  1904-1908,  Dixie  Kid,  1914-1916,  Kid  Graves;  1916,  Jack  Brltton;  1917- 
1918,  Ted  (Kid)  Lewis;  1919-1920,  Jack  Brittou. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS  (133  lbs.)— 1890-1893,  Jack  McAullffe;  1893-1899,  Kid  Lavigne;  1899-1902, 
Frank  Erne;  1902-1908,  Joe  Cans;  1908-1910.  Battling  Nelson;  1910-1912.  Ad  Vv'olgast;  1912-14,  Willie 
Ritchie;  1914-1917,  Freddie  Welsh;  1917-1920,  Benny  Leonard. 

'  FEATHERWEIGHTS  (122  lbs.)— 1890-1892,  no  recognized  champion;  1892-1897,  George  Dixon; 
1897,  Solly  Smith;  1898.  Solly  Smith  and  Dave  Sullivan;  1S9S-1900,  George  Dixon;  1900-1901,  Terry 
McGovern;  1901-1904,  Young  Corbett;  1904-1908,  Tommy  SuUivaa;  1908-1911,  Abe  Attell;  1911-1920, 
Johnny  Kllbane. 

BANTAMWEIGHTS  (116  lbs.)— 1890-1892,  George  Dixon;  1892-1894,  no  recognized  champion; 
1894-1898,  Jimmy  Barry;  1898-1901,  no  recognized  champion;  1901-1903,  Harry  Forbes;  1903-1905.  Frankie 
Neil;  1905-1907,  no  recognized  champion;  1907-1913.  Johnny  Coulou;  1914-15,  Kid  Williams;  1916-1920, 
Pete  Herman. 


CYMNASTBCS. 


National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships 
and  American  Olympic  tryouts  held  in  New  York 
City,  July  22,  1920.  Results.  Long  Horse— Won 
by  V.  Winsjansen.  Norwegian  Turn  and  A.  C,  869 
points;  Frank  Kriz,  Bohemian  Gym.  Assn.,  837 
points,  second;  Max  Wanderer,  Phila.  Turngemeinde 
834  points,  third;  Fred  Berg,  Norwegian  T  and  A.  C, 
827  points,  fourth.  Horizontal  Bar — Won  by  Curt 
Rottman.  New  York  Turn  Verein,  839  points;  Jos. 
Oszy,  New  York  A.  C,  831  points,  second;  G.  Rath- 
geb,  Detroit.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  788  points,  third;  Pau 
Krempel,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  714  points,  fourth. 
Parallel  Bars — >Von  by  Jos.  Oszy,  New  York  A.  C, 
838  points;  Curt  Rottman,  New  York  T.  V..  804 
points,  second;  Frank  Kris,  Bohemian  Gym.  Assn., 
796  points,  third,  Paul  Krempel,  Los  Angeles  A  C. 
766  points,  fourth.  Side  Horse — Won  by  Charles 
M.  Cremer,  New  York  A.  C.  850  points;  J.  B. 
Rlchter,  D.  A.  Sokol  Gym.  Assn..  790  points,  second; 
Curt  Rottman,  New  York  T.  V.,  760  points,  third; 
Jos.  Oszy,  New  York  A.  C,  755  points,  fourth. 
Flying  Rings — Won  by  J.  D.  Gleason,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  862  points:  Paul  Krempel.  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
802  points,  second;  Aug.  PfeilTer,  Newark.  N.  J., 
National  T.  V.,  785  points,  third;  Jos.  Oszy,  New 
York  A.  C,  769  points,  fourth.  Rope  Climb — 
Won  by  Louis  W^eissraan,  92d  St.  Y.  M.  H.  A., 
8s.;  E.  C.  Iglesias,  Bronx  U.  Br.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second- 
Paul  Kluge,  New  York  T.  V.,  third;  H.  Kowista. 
Detroit,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  fourth.  Indian  Club  Swinging 
— Won  by  Ray  W  Dutcher.  New  York  A.  C,  274 
points;  Irving  Yanousky,  Newark,  N.  J.,  N  T.  V., 
259  points,  second,  J.  Lester  McCioud.  New  York 
A.  C,  258  points,  third;  Alex  Wllsen,  Anchor  A.  C, 


244  points,  fourth.  Tumbling — Won  by  Arthur  W- 
Nugent,  ^^ewark,  N.  J.,  N.  T.  V.,  833  points;  J.  F. 
Dunn,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  &  N.  Y.  A.  C,  820  points, 
second;  A.  Kimball,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Y.  M.  C-  A., 
753  points,  third;  Oscar  Deamsey,  Newark,  N.  J., 
N.  T.  v.,  723  points,  fourth.  All-Around  Champion- 
ship— Won  by  Jos.  Oszy,  New  York  A.  C,  2,752 
points;  Curt  Rottman,  New  York  Turn  Verein, 
2,680  points,  second;  Frank  Krlz,  Bohemian  Gym. 
Assn.,  2,625  points,  third;  Paul  Krempel,  Loa 
Angeles  A.  C,  2,582  points,  fourth. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Intercollegiate  Gymnastics  held  at  Haverford 
College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  March  26.  P^esults: 
Horizontal  Bar — Won  by  S.  Cooper,  Penn.,  48.6; 
W  B.  Fletcher,  Navy,  47.7,  second;  T.  A.  Corry, 
Navy,  45.2.  third.  Club  Swinging — Won  by  E.  B. 
Connelly.  Princeton,  16.5;  A.  R.  Gilmore,  Penn.. 
15  5.  second;  C.  A.  Miller,  Princeton,  15.1,  third. 
Side  Horse — Won  by  M.  C.  Barrett,  Navy,  54.4; 
C.  J.  Stran^j,  Navy,  50.3,  second;JEI.  W.  Arrowsmith, 
Haverford,  47.1,  third.  Tumbling — Won  by  Wood- 
ward, Penn..  48.9;  Potter,  Yale,  47.6,  second;  Comp, 
Navy.  45.3,  third.  Flying  Rings — Won  by  Hales, 
Navy,  51;  Potter,  Yale,  49.2,  second;  Mold,  Navy, 
45.6,  third.  Parallel  Bars — Won  by  Pearson^  Navy, 
50.8;  McKinsloy,  Mass.  Tech.,  48.7,  second;  Harley. 
Penn.  and  Jones.  Navy,  47.7,  tied  for  third.  All- 
Around  Individual  Championship — Perry  Potter, 
Yale  207  7;  J.  S.  Long,  Haverford,  187.9,  second; 
R.  S.  Hale.  Navy,  185.7,  third.  First  place.  Navy, 
25^ ;  Penn.,  13 H-,  second;  Yale,  11,  third;  Princeton, 
6,  fourth;  Haverford,  4,  fifth;  Mass.  Tech.,  3,  sixth. 


MARATHO!^  AND  CR( 

Febrtjart  23— Sea  Gate  Marathon,  New  York 
City,  distance  26  miles.  Times  of  first  five  to  finish: 
F.  Zuna,  2h.  57m.  53  l~5s.,  first:  O.  G.  Laakso,  3h., 
4m.  37  3-5s.,  second;  E.  White,  3h  5m.  57  3-5s, 
third;  M.  F.  Dwyer,  3h.  13m.  43s.,  fourth;  J.  J.  Brooks 
3h.  19m.  43  3-5s.,  fifth. 

April  19 — Boston  A.  A.  Marathon,  Boston  Mass., 
distance  25  miles.  Times  first  five  to  finish:  Peter 
Trivoulidas,  New  York.  2h.  29ra.  31s.,  first,  A.  V 
Roth,  St.  Alphonsus,  Roxbury,  2h  30m  31s.,  second; 
C.  W.  A.  Lindor,  Hurja,  Quincy,  2h  S3m.  22s..  third; 
William  Wick,  Quincy,  Mass..  2h.  34m.  37  l-5s., 
Jourth;  Ed.  H.  White,  Holy  Cross,  N  Y.,  2h.  36m 
10  2-5s.,  fifth. 

June  5 — New  York  A.  C.  Marathon,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  distance  26  miles  385  yards.  Times 
first  five  to  finish:  H.  Kohlemainen,  N.  Y..  2h. 
47m.  49  2-5s.,  first;  J,  Orgon.  Pittsburgh,  2h.  51m. 
6  l-5s.,  second;  J.  Tuomikoski.  Quincy,  2h.  52m. 
6s.,  third;  W.  Wick,  Quincy,  2h.  53m.  27s..  fourth; 
J.  P.  Weber,  Pittsburgh.  2h.  54m.  48s.,  fifth.  . 

November  21 — National  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
Cross-Country  Championship,  run  at  Boston. 
Distance  five  and  one-half  miles.    Times  of  first 


SS-COUNTRY  RACES. 

ten  runners  to  finish:  Fred  Faller,  Dorchester  Club 
29ra.  Is.,  first;  W.  Ritola,  Finnish-American  A.  C 
New  York,  29m..  393.,  second;  Pat  Flynn,  Paulist 
A.  C,  29m.  46s.,  third;  Edward  Garvey,  Paulist 
A.  C,  29m.  47s.,  fourth;  Joiiu  Doherty,  Dorchester 
Club,  29m.  55s.,  fifth;  Al  Halsebosch,  Paulist  A.  C, 
30m.  8s.,  sixth;  Runar  Ohraan,  Dorchester  Club, 
30m.  17s.,  seventh;  Cecil  E.  Leath,  New  Hampshire 
State  College.  30m.  26s.,  eighth;  Clifton  Home, 
Dorchester  Club,  30m.  41  2-5s.,  ninth;  V.  McAuley, 
Dorchester  Club,  30m.  41  3-5s.,.  tenth.  Team  score — 
Dorchester  Club,  26;  Paulist  A.  C,  29;  Stoughton 
Catholic  Club,  80. 

November  20 — Intercollegiate  Cross-Country 
Chamnionship,  race  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Distance  six  miles.  Team  scores:  Cornell,  55  points; 
Princeton,  .56;  Massachusetts  Tech.,  90;  Penn  State, 
135;  Yale,  148;  Syracuse,  158;  Williams,  208;  Colum- 
bia, 217;  Harvard,  220;  Pennsylvania,  261;  Dart- 
mouth, 297.  Individual  winner,  John  L.  Ronig, 
Penn  State.  Time — ^33m.  Is,  Freshman  race  won 
by  Yale  team  with  36  points;  Princeton,  43;  Penn 
State  and  Syracuse  tied  for  third  position  with  85. 
Individual  v/inner,  M.  K.  Douglas,  Yale.  Time  for 
three  miles — 'IGm.  30s. 
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Jan,  19,  Boston,  Mass. — Warno  Ketoncn  defeaied 
Mike  Yokel  in  two  out  of  three  falls.  Time — ITm. 
30s.  and  2m.  15s. 

Jan.  29,  Boston,  Mass. — Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis 
defeated  Tom  Draak  in  two  straight  falls.  Time— 
Ihr.  40m.  and  8m.  45s.  Chicago,  111. — Marin 
Plestina  defeated  Jess  Westerguard  in  two  straight 
falls.  Time — 17m.  6s.  and  14m. 

Jan.  30,  New  York  City — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Earl  Caddock  in  one  fail.    Time — 2h.  5m.  30s. 

Feb.  11,  Springfield,  Mass. — Joe  .Stecher  defeated 
Jack  Dwyer  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 49m.  4:0s. 
and  15m. 

Feb.  12,  Boston,  Mass. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Wladek  Zbyszko  in  one  fall.    Tim^lh.  32m.  30s. 

Feb.  17,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Ed.  "Strangler" 
Lewis  defeated  Wladek  Zbyszko  in  two  straight  falls. 

Feb.  20,  New  York  City — Joe  Stecher  defeated  Jim 
Londos  in  one  fall.  Time — 2h.  13m. 

Feb.  23,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Tom  Draak  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — Ih.  9m. 
33s.  and  13m.  10s. 

Feb.  24,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Yssif  Hussane  in  one  fall.  Time — 55m.  Stanislaus 
Zbyszko  defeated  Karl  Lemle  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time — 29m.  30s.  and  5m.  20s. 

Feb.  26,  Springfield,  Mass. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  John  Freberg'  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
Ih.  10m.  40s.  and  14m.  5Qs.  Boston.  Mass. — ^Mike 
Yokel  defeated  Waiuo  Ketonen  in  two  straight  falls. 

Feb.  28,  New  York  City — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Frank  Zolar  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — ! 
27m.  32s.  and  10m.  10s.  1 

March  3,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko* 
defeated  Jack  Youska  in  one  fall.  Time — 30m. 
Also  Carl  Le  Beige  in  one  fall.  Time — IGra.  Ncw« 
York  City — Earl  Caddock  defeated  Salavador* 
Chevalier  in  one  fall.  Time — 58m.  lis.  Ed 
"Strangler"  Lewis  defeated  Jim  Londos  in  one  fall 
Time — 2h.  4m.  43s. 

March  4,  Boston.  Mass. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de- 
feated John  Grandovitch  in  two  straight  falls 
Time— 48m.  and  8m.  40s. 

March  8,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Ed.  "Strangler" 
Lewis  defeated  Jack  Edwards  in  one  fall.  Time — 
ih.  13m. 

March  10,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. — Ed  "Strangler" 
Lewis  defeated  Ivan  Madvas  in  two  straight  fails. 
Time — 48m.  and  16m.  -  t 

March  11,  Boston,  Mass.— Earl  Caddock  defeated 
Tom  Draak  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 66m.  20s., f 
and  13m.  New  York  City — Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis 
defeated  Earl  Caddock  in  one  fall  Time — Ih.  35m. 

March  18,  New  York  City — Jim  Londos  defeated 
Jack  Grant  in  one  fall.  Time — 13m.  49s.  Ed 
"Strangler"  Lewis  defeated  Frank  Yurka  in  one  fall. 
Time — 31m.  3s.  > 

March  19,  Detroit,  Mich. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
John  Olin  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 58m.  and  16m. 

March  22,  Rochester.  N.  Y. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
John  Grandavich  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 41m. 
15s.  and  12m.  35s.  Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis  defeated 
Jack  Edwards  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — In,  10m. 
26s.  and  11m.  40s. 

March  23.  Albany,  N.  Y. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Mort  Henderson  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
37m.  50s.  and  14m.  ♦ 

March  24,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Ivan  Popoff  in  two  straight  fails.  Time — 46m  30s. 
and  11m.  10s. 

March  30,  Hartford,  Conn. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  Constan  De  Bouvier  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time — 3,5m.  25s.  and  14m.  10s. 

April  9,  Atlantic  City,  Nf  J. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
flefeated  Sula  Hevenpa  in  two  straight  falls.  Time 
—40m.  8s.  and  4m.  13s.  Albany,  N.  Y. — Ed  "Strang- 
ler" Lewis  defeated  Sava  Minich  in  two  straight 
falls.  New  York  City — Joe  Stecher  defeated  Fred 
Pilakoff  in  one  fall.  Time — 22m.  4s.  Jim  Londos 
flefeated  Frank  Sampson  in  one  fall.  Time — 54m. 
57s 

April  12.  Louisville,  Ky. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Ivan  Hadoubney  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 50m. 
and  14m.  Ed  "Strangler"  Lewis  defeated  Tom  Draak 
in  two  straight  fails.  Time — 48m.  and  8m,  Earl  Cad- 
flock  defeated  Wladek  Zbyszko  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time—lh.  56m.  10s.  and  Im.  563. 


WRESTLING. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

April  13,  Springfield,  Mass, — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  George  Cuttler  in  two  straight  fails.  Time 
Ih.  5m. 

April  16,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Charley  Cutler  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
32m.  and  15m.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Joe  Stecher 
defeated  Ed  "Strangler"  Lewis  in  one  straight  fall. 
Time — 3h.  4m.  15s. 

April  19,  Boston,  Mass. — Joe  Stecher  defeated  Jim 
Londos  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — Ih.  58m.  45s. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  defeated 
Demetrius  Tofaias  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
oOra,  and  3m. 

April  21,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Joe  Stecher  defeated  Pete 
Ziemskas  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — Ih.  10m. 

April  22,  Montreal,  Canada. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Salvatore  Chevalier  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
55m.  and  12m, 

April  24,  New  York  City — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Ivan  Linow  in  one  straiglit  fall.  Time — Ih,  25m.  20s. 

April  26,  Boston,  Mass. — Wladek  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Ivan  Linow  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — Ih. 
19m.  30s.  New  York  City — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
George  Schilling  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — 9m; 
Harry  Stevens  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — •7m.; 
Harry  Maevas  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — 30m. 

May  7,  Louisville,  Ky. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Yussilf  Hussame  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — Ih. 
14m.  and  gm- 

May  8,  New  York  City — 'Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de- 
fested  Tom  Fedberg  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — 
Ih.  6m. 

June  8,  Des  IVIoines,  la. — Earl  Caddock  defeated 
Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis  in  two  out  of  three  falls. 
Time — 43m.  30s.;  27m.  10s.,  and  7ra.  Is. 

July  9,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbj'szko  de- 
feated Olaf  Hayden  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
26m.  and  8m. 

July  22,  Revere,  Mass. — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Ronato  Gardini  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — Ih. 
35m.  4s. 

September  16,  Montreal,  Canada — Wladek  Zbyszko 
and  Joe  Stecher,  no  falls  in  two  hours.  Match  de- 
clared a  draw. 

October  14,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  Charles  Cutler  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
44m.  and  9m. 

October  15,  Kansas  City — Wladek  Zbyszko  de- 
feated John  Pezek.    Referee  disqualified  Pezek. 

October  27,  Montreal,  Canada — Ed.  "Strangler" 
Lewis  defeated  Wladek  Zbyszko  in  one  straight  fall. 
Time — Ih.  11m. 

Nov.  22,  New  York — Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis  de- 
feated Wladek  Zbyszko;  1  fall.  Time—lh.  25m.  45s. 
NATIONAL  A, 'a.  U.  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Ath- 
letic Club  Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  5  and  6,  1920. 
108-lb.  class — Won  by  K.  Benson,  Swedish- American 
A.  C;  Sol  Berr3%  Birmingham  A.  C„  second.  Time 
— Im.  26s,  11.5-lb.  class — Won  by  Sam  Pammow. 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute;  K.  Benson,  Swedish- 
American  A.  C,  second.  Time — 2m,  7s,  125-lb. 
class — Won  by  A,  Gallas,  Greek  Olympic  Club;  Toto 
Jaffe,  Birmingham  A.  C,  second.  (Forfeit,).  135- 
Ib,  class — Won  by  G.  Metropoulis,  Gary  Y,  M.  C,  A., 
Indiana;  B.  Johnson,  Birmingham  A.  C,  second. 
(Decision.).  145-lb.  class — Won  by  W.  Tikka,  Fin- 
nish-American A.  C,  New  York;  P.  Metropoulis, 
Gary  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  Gary,  Ind,,  second,  , (Decision.) . 
158-lb.  class— Won  by  E.  Leino,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  W. 
Maurer,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  second.  Time — 
5m,  52s,  175-lb,  class — Won  by  Karl  Kunert,  Gary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Gary,  Ind,;  F.  Meyer,  Chicago  Hebrew 
Institute  second.  (Decision.).  Heavy  class — Won 
by  N,  Pendleton,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  Babe  Taylor.  Birming- 
ham A.  C,  second.  Time — ^7m.  54s. 


OLYMPIC  TRIALS.  " 
Held  at  New  York,  July  13.  Results  of  final  bouts 
only:  121-lb.  class — C.  Edwin  Ackerly,  Cornell,  de- 
feated  Roy  B.  Garba,  Meadow  Brook  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, 135-lb.  class — George  Metropoulis,  Gary, 
Ind.,  defeated  David  D.  Detar,  Penn  State.  154-lb. 
class — C,  F.  Johnson,  Irving,  Mass.,  defeated  A.  M. 
Franz.  N.  Y.  A.  C.  178-ib.  class — P.  Bergenbach, 
N.  Y.  A.  C„  defeated  Lieut,  F,  W.  Maichie,  U.  S.  N. 
Heavyweight  class — Maz  Pendleton,  N.  Y*  «A.  C, 
thi-ew  Private  F.  W.  Ray,  U.  S.  A. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  imdei  auspices  of  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
March  26-27,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  R^ults:  Cham- 
pionship roimdll5-lb.  class — Shirk,  Penn  State,  re- 
ceived decision  over  Mackey,  Cornell,  after  two  extra 
periods.  125-lb.  class — Gerson,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, received  decision  over  Garber,  State  Col- 
lege. 135-lb.  class — Detar.  Penn  State,  received  de- 
cision o^'er  Conroy,  Cornell.  145-lb.  class — Mills. 
Penn  State,  threw  Simmons,  in  7m.  43s.  158-ib. 
class — Ashby,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  received 
decision  over  Gray.  Yale  175-lb.  class — Good. 
Lehigh,  threw  Brown,  Penn  State,  in  7m.  503.  Heavy 
weight — Gait,  Yale,  won  on  decision  over  Booth, 
Lehigh. 

Final  round  for  second  place — il5-lb.  class— 
Mackey,  Cornell,  threw  Brunner,  Lehigh,  in  5m.  50s 
125-lb.  class — Ackerly,  Cornell,  won  from  Garber. 


Penn.  State,  on  decision.  135-lb.  class — Conrov. 
Cornell,  threw  Hoffman,  Lehigh,  in  3m.  lis.  145-lb. 
class — Mair,  Cornell,  won  on  decision  from  Simmons, 
Yale.  i58-lb.  class — Red,  Princeton,  tlirew  Part- 
ridge, Columbia,  5m.  4s.  175-lb.  class — Brown, 
State,  threw  Dixon,  Princeton,  in  3m.  15s.  Heavy- 
weight— Farley,  Penn.  State,  won  on  decision  from 
Booth,  Lehigh. 

Final  round  for  third  place — 115-lb.  class — Hovies, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  threw  Brunner.  Lehigh, 
aftei'  2  extra  periods.  125-lb.  class — Hutchinson, 
Princeton  threw  Hoffman,  Leliigh,  in  5m.  53s.  145- 
lb.  class — Bertolet,  Princeton,  won  on  decision  from 
Simmons,  Yale.  158-lb.  class— Gray,  Yale,  won 
decision  from  Partridge,  Columbia.  175-ib.  class 
— Darrell,  Yale,  threw  Dixon,  Princeton,  in  4m. 
26s.  Heavyweight — ^Caroenter.  Princetojn,  thi'ew 
^Booth>  Lehigh,  in  6m.  15s. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 
ASSOtTlXTION. 


CRICKET 

(Compiled  by  F.  F.  Kelly.) 

CRICKET 


Club. 

w. 

L. 

D 

Pts 

13 
10 
7 
5 
4 
2 

1 

4 

4 
9 

n 

12 

1 
1 

4 
I 

0 
1 

27 
21 
18 
11 

8 
5 

Batting  (First  Three) 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

N.O. 

H.S. 

R. 

Avgs, 

J.  L.  Poyer,  Brooklyn  . . . 
H.  R.  St.  C.  Jones,  Stat.  Is. 
R.  Comacho,  Manor  Field 

14 
13 
9 

3 
3 
0 

117* 
110* 

118 

542 
568 
387 

58.36 
56.80 
13.00 

Bowling  (First  Three). 


Bowlegs  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R 

W. 

Avgs. 

L.  Miller,  Manor  Field 

C.  A.  F.  Dewhurst.  Stat.  Is 

S.  E.  B.  Southern,  Man.  Fid. 

713 

776 
515 

6 
11 
2 

306 
30,-> 
212 

53 
49 
29 

5.77 
6.22 
7.31 

METROPOLITAN  DIST.  CRICKET  LEAGUE. 


Clubs. 

V/. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

14 

0 

1 

29 

9 

2 

4 

22 

9 

4 

2 

20 

4 

10 

1 

9 

4 

11 

0 

3 

Kings  County  

1 

14 

0 

2 

Batting  (First  Three). 


Batsmsn  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

N.O. 

H.S 

R. 

Avgs. 

J.  L.  Poyer,  Brooklyn  , . , 

9 

2 

67* 

253 

36.44 

H.  Smith,  Manhattan  ... 

14 

4 

53* 

333 

33.30 

J.  Freeman,  Brooklyn 

12 

2 

68* 

244 

24.40 

Bowling  (First  Three). 


Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avgs. 

H.  A.  Meyer,  Manhattan. , . 

426 

11 

105 

~28 

~3^75 

W.  Godfrey.  Manhattan. . . . 

^40 

7 

165 

33 

5.00 

480 

6 

208 

33 

6.30 

INCOGNITl  C    C,  TOUR,  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA. 
Won  7.    Lost  0.    Drawn  2 
Batting 


Players. 

Ins 

N.O. 

H  S. 

R. 

Avgs. 

Capt.  M.  B.  Burrows  

11 

1 

97 

47.80 

Major  H.  G.  M.  Cartwright 

11 

3 

03* 

368 

46.00 

Capt.  R.  F.  L.  Fowler  

10 

3 

142 

294 

42.00 

12 

157 

474 

39.50 

13 

143 

441 

36.75 

10 

3 

85* 

234 

33.43 

6 

1 

70 

154 

30.80 

12 

1 

84 

231 

21.00 

9 

43 

151 

16.78 

11 

"i' 

50 

160 

16.00 

6 

1 

29 

62 

12.40 

7 

3 

•12* 

23 

5.75 

Major  E.  G.  Wyngard  did  not  bat. 
♦Denotes  not  out. 


Germantown  Cricket  Club  won  the  Halifax  Cup 
and  in  addition  C.  M.  Graham,  with  an  average  of 
121.66  (a  record  for  the  competition),  won  the  bat- 
ting and  V/.  P.  O'Neill  the  bowling,  both  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Germantown  Club. 

The  interstate  game  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  on  July  5,  played  at  Providence, 
was  won  by  Rhode  Island  by  2  wif^kets  and  29  runs. 

The  intercity  match  between  Philadelphia  and 
Toronto,  played  Aug.  27  and  28,  at  Toronto,  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  Canadians  by  an  innings  and  160  runs. 

Middlesex  won  the  County  Championship  In 
England  in  1920. 

The  highest  individual  scores  of  the  season  were 
hit  by  W.  P.  Newhall,  161  not  out  in  the  United 
States  and  by  F.  J.  Peers,  128  in  Canada. 

H.  Livingston  of  the  Pittsburgh  Field  Club  estab- 
lished a  record  for  the  United  States  by  scoring  three 
consecutive  centuries  in  one  week  in  a  tournament 
held  in  Chicago  in  August,  1907;  a  similar  feat  was 
performed  by  H.  N.  R.  Goblet  in  Canada  in  a  tourna- 
ment held  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  in  August, 
1906.  H.  V.  Hordern  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania established  a  record  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  securing  213  wickets  during  1907.  J.  B. 
King  and  F.  F.  Kelly  are  the  only  two  bowlers  who 
have  taken  over  2,000  wickets.  A.  C.  MacLaren 
scored  424  for  Lancashire  vs.  Somerset  at  Taunton, 
England  July,  1895 — the  record  in  a  first-class 
match.  A.  F.  J.  Collins,  playing  at  Clifton,  June, 
1899,  for  Clarke's  House  against  North  Town,  scored 
628,  not  out — the  record  in  any  match.  Melbourne 
University  scored  1,094  runs  against  Essenden  at 
Melbourne  (Australia),  1898 — the  highest  authen- 
ticated record.  In  a  match  between  A.  E.  Stoddart'a 
English  team  and  New  South  Wales,  1,739  runs  were 
scored — a  ^-ecord  in  first-class  cricket.  The  longest 
partnership  on  record  was  623  runs  by  Capt.  Oakes 
and  Private  Fitzgerald  First  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers 
vs.  Army  Service  Corps  at  Curragh,  1S95.  In  a  small 
match  in  Australia  F.  R,  Spoftorth  bowled  down  all 
10  wickets  of  his  opponents  In  each  inning — a  feat 
without  parallel.  F.  R.  Spofforth  on  the  Australian 
tour  in  1878  took  764  wickets — a  world's  record.  Dr. 
W.  G  Grace,  the  world's  greatest  cricketer,  died  Oct. 
23,  1915.  He  hit  up  217  centuries  during  his  career, 
which  will  not  likely  ever  be  equalled. 

Best  records  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
by  G  S.  Patterson  eleven  playing  against  A.  M. 
Woods  eleven  at  Philadelphia,  scoring  689  runs,  in 
1894,  Australians  against  Vancouver  scored  633 
for  8  wickets  in  1913.  J.  B.  King  scored  344  runs  for 
Belmont  against  Merion  B.  in  1906.  W.  Robertson, 
206  not  out.  and  A.  G.  Sheath,  118,  not  out,  scored 
340  runs  in  partnership,  without  the  loss  of  a  wicket, 
at  San  Francisco  in  1894.  Smallest  score,  Americas 
0  against  Roseville  at  Guttenberg,  N.  J.,  in  1897. 
The  smallest  score  in  international  match  in  United 
States.  West  Indians  13  against  Australians,  1913. 
Smallest  score  in  Canada,  Winnipeg  6  af^ainst 
Australians,  1913.  Largest  score  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  Cricket  League  Championship,  New  Jersey 
Athletic  Club  385  runs  for  5  wickets  against  Man- 
h^tan,  at  BayonnC;  N.  J.,  1897. 
*  Seven  centuries  in  a  season,  P.  J.  Higgins  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1912,  159,  100,  100,  121,  182,  110,  240. 

G.  S  Patterson  of  the  Germantown  C.  C.  scored 
1,748  runs  in  season  of  1892 — a  record  for  the  United 
States.  Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  of  Toronto  C.  C.  scored 
1,609  runs  in  season  ot  1892 — a  record  for  Canada. 
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THE  TURF, 

PURCHASE  PRICES  AMERICAN  THOROUGHBREDS. 


HORSK. 


Rock  Sand  

St.  Blaise  

Meddler  

Watercress  

Hamburg  

Hamburg  

Hermis^  

Sir  Martin  

Meddler  

Nasturtium  

Friar  Rock  

Hamburg  

Meddler  , 

De  Mund  

Fitz  Herbert  

The  Commoner. 

Accountant  

Dalmatian  

Fitz  Herbert.  .  .  . 

Kentucky  

Kins  Thomas. .  .  . 

Uncle  

Peter  Pan  

Hastings  

Bolero  

^ndur.  by  Right . 


DoUarc 


150,000 
100.000 
72,600 
71,000 
70,000 
60,000 
60.000 
55,000 
55.000 
50,000 
50,000 
49,500 
49,000 
45,000 
45,000 
41,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
38,000 
3S.00i> 
38,000 
37,000 
35,000 
35.000 


Henry  of  Navarre 
W  H  Daniel. . . 

Iroquois  

Tournament. .  . 
Rayon  d'Or .... 

Heno  

Ornament  

The  Earl. . 

Colin  

Bashti  

Ghacornac  

Don  Alonzo. .  .  . 

Galore  

Kingston  

L  Primrose  colt 

Lamplighter  

Laureate  

McChesney .... 

Oaklawn  

Uncle  

Cudgel  

Dewdrop  

Oiseau  

Omar  Khayyam 
Kilmarnock .... 
Order  


Dollars 


35,000 
35,000 
34,000 
33,500 
33.000 
32.500 
31,000 
30,500 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
29,500 
27,500 
2'^,,600 
26,000 
26,000 


HOKcJE. 


Requital  

Sir  Francis  

Clifford  

Compute  

David  Garrick . . 

Halma  

Horace  E  

Iris  

Lady  Languish.  . 
Maj.  Daingerfiek 

George  Smith  

Maxim  , 

Mortemer  

Plaudit  

Potomac  

Savable   . 

Tremont  

Silver  King .  .  .  .  . 

Virgil  

Yorkville  Belle.  . 

Hautesse  

Water  Color  

Handspun  

Silver  Fox  

Consideration.  .  . 


Dollars 


26,000 
26.000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25.000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
23,000 
23.000 
22,000 
22,000 
21,000 


House. 


Falsetto  

Yankee  

Pr.  of  Melbourne 
Tippity  Witchet . 

Dobbins  

Aloha  

Celt  

Ban  Fox  

Bat  Masterson. . . 
Burgomaster.  .  .  . 
Duke  of  Magenta 
Garry  Herrmann. 
H.s  Eminence .  .  . 

Lamplighter  

Louisburg  

Luke  Blackburn. . 

Mexican  

Mortemer  

Raceland  

Timber  

Viola  

Yankee  

Yankee  Consul .  . 

VVesty  Hoi?an  

Liberty  Loan .... 


PURCHASE  PRICES  EUROPEAN  THOROUGHBREDS. 


HORSE. 


Tracery  

Prince  Palatine .  . 

Flying  Fox  

Cyllene  

Diamond  Jubilee. 

Jardy  

Craganour  

Ormonde  

Val  d'Or  

Cyllene  

Rock  Sand. . .... 

Dark  Ronald .... 

Sceptre  

Prince  Palatine .  . 
Your  Majesty . . . 

Ard  Patrick  

Galtee  More.  .  .  . 

Lancaster  

D.  of  Westminst'r 

Gouvernant  

Minoru  

Lycaon  

KendaL  

Matchbox  

Polar  Star  

Adam  ^  . 

Bona  Vista  . . 

Pietermaritzburg 


Dollars 


Horse. 


Flair  

Meddler  

Common  

Mejton  

Slieve  Gallion .  .  . 

Wooiwinder  

Doncaster  

Ormonde  

St.  Gatien  

The  Burd  

Carbine  

La  Fleche  

\boyeur  

Jilair  Athol  

8ronzino  

Bridge  of  Canny. 

Kangaroo  

Ormonde  

Rosicrucian  

A.  dam  

Chittabob  

Kendal . .  . . 

Sceptre  

Friar's  Balsam. . . 

St.  Maclou  

Melton  

Saraband  

The  Prince  


Dollars 


78.000 
75,400 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
70,000 
70,000 
70,000 
70.000 
68,250 
66,150 
65,000 
62,500 
62,400 
60,000. 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
58.000 
55,000 
52,500 
52,500 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50.000 
50.000 


Horse. 


Isonomy . »  

Florist  

Busybody.  

Harvester  

Cupbearer  

Galopin  

Petrarch  

Robert  the  Devil. 
Scottish  Chief.  .  . 

Verneuil  

Flying  Lemur  

Sceptre..  

Macaroni  

Beaudesert  

Silvio  

Fhe  Palmer  

Dark  Legend .... 
Admiral  Hawke . . 

Little  Goose  

Hobbie  Noble.  .  . 
Bachelor's  D'ble. 
*Bonnie  Scotland 

Childwick  

Gladiateur  

Gorgos  

King  Lud  

Priam.  


Dollars 


45,000 
45,000 
44,000 
43,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40.000 
40,000 
39,000 
38,500 
36,400 
3S,500 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
32,760 
32,200 
31,500 
30.000 
30  000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30.000 
30.000 


Horse. 


Rosicrucian  

Laelia  

Sister  to  Memoir. 

Spinaway  

Blue  Gown  

Sun  Kiss. .-  

Gallinule  

•lulius  Caesar. . .  . 
West  Australian. . 

Stornoway  

Wheel  of  Fortune 

Cyanin  

Carbine — Sceptre 

filly  

Full  Cry  

Cyrene  

Maid  of  the  Mist. 

Salamanca  

Rosedrop  

Lindal   . 

Hampton  

Janette  

Cantiniere  

Maximilian  

Cham  ant  

Maid  of  Corinth. . 
The  Fly.  Dutch'u 


♦Lord  Rosebery's  not  imported. 


WINNINGS  OF  LEADING  AMERICAN  HORSES  IN  1920. 
January  1  to  October  15. 


Horse. 


Man-o'-Vv^ar  

Exterminator. . , 

Boniface  

Paul  Jones  

Step  Lightly .  .  . 
Leonardo  II.  .  . 

Careful  

Dr.  Clark  

Upset  

Tryster  

Wildair  

Prudery  

Minto  II  

Irish  Ki.ss  

On  Watch  

The  Porter . . . . 

Cleopatra  

John  P.  Grier. 


ist. 

2a. 

3d. 

Amount. 

11 

0 

0 

$166,140 

9 

3 

2 

-  45,255 

11 

3 

41  923 

3 

2 

1 

41,843 

3 

1 

2 

39,221 

4 

0 

0 

36,078 

12 

1 

0 

34,583 

7 

3 

0 

31.781 

2 

3 

0 

26,959 

5 

0 

0 

26,230 

5 

5 

4 

26,196 

5 

2 

0 

25,650 

6 

4 

4 

25,345 

8 

2 

5 

24,197 

9 

4 

3 

23.993 

5 

1 

2 

23,969 

5 

5 

3 

23,916 

r> 

1 

2 

22,817 

JdORSE. 


Midnignt  Sun  

Paul  We  id  el  

Sir  Barton   .  . 

St.  Quentin  

Bondage  

Lion  d'Or  

Slippery  Elm  

Naturalist  

Behave  Yourself... 

Bay  Grand  

Star  Voter  

Blazes   .  . . , 

Busy  Signal  

Believe  Idle  Hour. 

Damask  

Thunderstorm  

War  Mask  

Cirrus  


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amount .' 

9 

7 

r) 

S22,795 

9 

2 

0 

22,635 

5 

1 

1 

22,444 

13 

10 

5 

19,371 

'  7 

8 

8 

19,231 

11 

2 

3 

18,906 

5 

6 

2 

18,861 

6 

3 

8 

18,008 

3 

0 

0 

17,475 

5 

2 

17,241 

Ma 

2 

2 

16,452 

5 

3 

2 

16,244 

5 

2 

2 

16,118 

3 

1 

0 

16,003 

4 

5 

5 

15,430 

9 

4 

4 

15,297 

9 

5 

4 

15,069 

6 

4 

0 

14,496 

Man-o*-War  wa.s  the  1920  American  turf  wonder  and  one  of  the  greatest  winners  in  the  history  of  the 
race  track  in  the  United  States. 
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MAN-O'-WAR-SIR  BARTON  MATCH  RACE. 

The  climax  of  the  1920  racing  season  was  the  match  race  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  between  Man-o'-War 
and  Sir  Barton  held  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada,  Oct.  12.  The  race,  held  at  the  Kenilworth  track,  was  lor  a 
purse  of  S75,000  and  a  So.OOO  cup  offered  by  A.  M.  Orpen,  owner  of  the  track,  winner  take  all,  and  was-wit- 
nessed  by  20,000  spectators.  Man-o'-War  won  by  seven  lengths  in  2m.  3s.,  which  was  three  seconds  slower 
than  the  record  made  by  ^Vhisk  Broom  II.  in  1913.    Chart  showing  running  of  S7 5,000  match  race: 

Horse.  Weight.  Jockey.  Start.       Half  Mile.       Mile.  Finish. 

Man-o'-War  120  Kummer   2  11  1  - 

Sir  Barton  126  Keogh   1  2  2  2 

Distance — ^One  and  one-quarter  miles.  Time — 2.03. 

Man-o'-War  broke  slowly  but  caught  Sir  Barton  sixty  yards  from  the  start  and  steadily  drew  away  to 
win  without  being  ext-ended. 

Mau-o'  -War.  ch.c,  by  Fair  Play — Mahubah;  owned  by  Glen  Riddle  Farm  and  trained  by  Louis  Feust€l. 

LEADING  AMERICAN  JOCKEYS. 
1920  Season — January  1  to  October  15. 


Jockeys. 


Butwoil,  J  

Rodriguez,  J, . . . 

Carmodv,  J  

Coltiletti,  F  

Kennedy, B  

Du^gan,  C  

Lyke,  L  

Ensor,  L  

Sande,  E  

Thurber,  II  

Fator,  E  

Kummer,  C  

Wida,  S  

Dominick,  J  .  .v  . 
Hiajiay,  W  


Pet. 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl. 

L. 

W. 

536 

109 

92 

105 

230 

.20 

"~8 

616 

105 

113 

93 

305 

.17 

0 

482 

98 

79 

73 

232 

.20 

0 

537 

94 

112 

78 

253 

.18 

4 

494 

90 

82 

84 

238 

.19 

7 

551 

89 

74 

79 

309 

.16 

0 

386 

88 

58 

50 

190 

.23 

5 

299 

87 

62 

36 

114 

.29 

10 

289 

80 

67 

42 

100 

.28 

0 

356 

80 

50 

49 

177 

.23 

4 

439 

77 

69 

54 

239 

.18 

0 

310 

77 

69 

40 

120 

.25 

4 

600 

76 

97 

90 

337 

.18 

0 

322 

74 

61 

44 

143 

.23 

3 

485 

74 

59 

70 

282 

.15 

1 

Jockeys. 


Roberts,  J  

Thompson,  C 

Wilson,  F  

Richcreek,  A . . . 
Ambrose,  E . . . . 

Taylor,  W  

Stack,  G  

Murray,  T  

McCorkle,  C. . . 
Chiavetta,  F. .  . 

Buel,  C   . 

Yeargin,  G  

Barnes,  E  

Connelly,  D  

Pauley,  R  


Pet. 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl. 

L. 

|W. 

394 

66 

62 

47 

219 
115 

.17 

4 

293 

66 

58 

54 

.24 

0 

430 

65 

61 

50 

254 

.15 

4 

535 

64 

90 

82 

299 

.12 

0 

229 

64 

42 

28 

95 

.28 

3 

30S 

61 

45 

45 

157 

.20 

10 

449 

60 

52 

54 

283 

.13 

0 

300 

60 

47 

35 

158 

.20 

0 

339 

59 

60 

44 

176 

.17 

4 

390 

57 

56 

52 

225 

.15 

2 

405 

55 

78 

47 

225 

.14 

2 

443 

55 

55 

64 

269 

.12 

1 

406 

54 

76 

65 

211 

.13 

1 

338 

54 

47 

46 

191 

.16 

0 

232 

51 

37 

33 

111 

.22 

0 

TOTAL  WINNINGS  OF  FAMOUS  HORSES. 
To  October  12,  1920. 
AMERICAN. 


Houses 


Man  o'  War  

Domino  

Sysonby  

Colin  

Ballot  

Kingston  

Hanover  

Banquet  

Miss  Woodford 

Peter  Pan  

Raceland  

Potomac  

Delhi  


Starts . 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt.  1 

21 

20 

1 

0 

§244,465 

25 

19 

2 

1 

193..5.50 

15 

14 

0 

1 

184,438 

15 

15 

0 

0 

180,912 

37 

20 

5 

6 

154,545 

138 

89 

34 

11 

138.917 

60 

32 

13 

3 

118,872 

166 

62 

,42 

23 

118,535 
118,270 

38 

37 

7 

2 

18 

10 

-  3 

1 

116,450 

130 

70 

25 

12 

116.391 

20 

11 

4 

2 

115.885 

23 

8 

2 

1 

11.5,640l 

Hordes. 


Strathmeath. 
Sir  Barton . .  . 
Saivator  . . . . 
Tammany.  ,  . 
His  Highness, 

Firenze  

Dobbins  

Exterminator 
Tournament. 
King  James.. 
Beldame  .  . . . 
Africander. .  . 


.stitrtd . 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

133 

59 

33 

19 

$114,958 

12 

13 

4 

3 

114,807 

10 

16 

1 

1 

113,710 

14 

9 

1 

1 

113,290 

>2 

13 

5 

0 

113,080 

82 

48 

20 

9 

112,586 

42 

21 

11 

6 

111,012 

55 

27 

13 

8 

110,655 

44 

12 

9 

4 

107,407 

57 

24 

14 

10 

103,405 

31 

17 

6 

4 

102,570 

59 

19 

14 

10 

101,345 

ENGLI6H. 


HORSE3. 

Isinglass  

Donovan  

Rock  Sand  

Bayardo  

Lemberg  

Sceptre  

Flying  Fox  

Pretty  Polly .... 
Prince  Palatine. . 

Ayrshire  

Fleche  

Persimmon  

St.  Frusquin .... 

Or  me  

Gladiateur  

Stedfast  

Velasquez  

Ormonde  

Diamond  Jubilee 

Suref  oot  

Galtee  More.  .  .  . 


Starts . 

let. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

12 

11 

1 

0 

$280,675 

21 

18 

2 

1 

275,812 

21 

17 

1 

3 

250,848 

25 

22 

1 

0 

222,960 

23 

17 

4 

2 

204,795 

25 

13 

5 

3 

203,908 

11 

9 

2 

0 

196.400 

24 

22 

2 

0 

189.965 

21 

11 

6 

1 

184.555 

16 

11 

1 

3 

179,509 

24 

16 

3 

2 

178,765 

9 

7 

1 

1 

174.203 

12 

10 

2 

0 

168,530 

18 

14 

3 

0 

165,630 

19 

16 

0 

1 

155,856 

29 

21 

5 

3 

1.53,250 

16 

9 

6 

0 

146,427 

16 

16 

0 

0 

142,325 

13 

6 

2 

141,547 

16 

8 

1 

133,380 

12 

10 

1 

0 

130,696 

HORSE3. 


St,  Amant  

Cyllene  

Lord  Lyon  

Swynford  

Tristan  

Rayon  d'Or. . .  . 

Sea  Breeze  

Thebais  

Robert  the  Dev 

Signorina  

Epsom  Lad .  .  .  . 
Achievemeirt . .  . 

Jannette  

Neil  Gow  

Your  Majesty. . 

Tracery  

Bendigo  

Cremorne  

Goletta  

Iroquois  

Minting  


Starts. 

l3t. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

21 

6 

3 

5 

$129,320 

11 

9 

1 

1 

128,150 

21 

lY 

3 

1 

127.825 

12 

8 

1 

1 

127,540 

53 

29 

12 

6 

126,306 

23 

17 

2 

3 

122,140 

23 

11 

5 

4 

121,330 

45 

27 

4 

5 

116,370 

16 

12 

4 

0 

115,803 

18 

11 

4 

1 

114.505 

14 

2 

0 

112,533 

24 

16 

7 

0 

112,225 

24 

17 

3 

2 

111,004 

10 

7 

0 

1 

109.930 

13 

5 

2 

1 

105,650 

9 

6 

1 

1 

104,085 

16 

6 

4 

1 

103,330 

26 

20 

4 

2 

103,139 

25 

11 

3 

3 

102,820 

26 

12 

4 

3 

101,613 

12 

91 

3 

0 

101,090 

AUSTRALIAN. 


2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

HORSES. 

Starts . 

1^. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

6 

5 

$147,380 

Desert  Gold  

33 

28 

8 

4 

$110,670 

16 

5 

123,535 

69 

24 

11 

6 

110,565 

HOHSES. 

Starts . 

1st. 

Carbine  

43 

33 

43 

18 
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WINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  HORSES  IN  1920. 
March  26  to  October  10. 
The.sixteen  horGos  tabled  below  have  won  S15,000  or  more  during  the  season: 


HORdE. 

Amount. 

Horse. 

Races . 

Amount. 

Horse. 

Races . 

Amonnt . 

Cinna  

2 
3 

:i 

3 
2 
3 

$42,645 
39.705 
38,975 
37.i:60 
31.350 
31  070 

2 
1 
2 
4 
4 

§25,995 
24.750 
24,680 
22,735 
21.280 

Pomme  deTerre. 
Love  in  Idleness. 

3 
4 
2 
3 
2 

$20,077 
17,595 
17,422 
16,160 
15.050 

Caligula   

Charlebelle  

Tetra  tema  

Tanglers  

Allenby  

Monarch  

Rednead  , .  . 

Square  Measure. . 
Our  Stephen  

LEADING  ENGLISH  JOCKEYS  OF  1920. 
March  26  to  October  10. 


Donoghue,  S. 
Bullock,  F. . . 

Childs,  J  

Carslake,  B.. 
Smyth,  V .  .  . 
Whalley,  A  . . 
Hulme,  G .  . . 


l3f. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl. 

P  G. 

JOCKEYS. 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Uupl. 

F.C. 

534 

122 

98 

74 

240 

22.84 

Slade,  F  

314 

44 

41 

34 

196 

14.01 

396 

78 

54 

44 

219 

19  74 

Garnett.  F  

251 

3a 

33 

29 

163 

14.34 

315 

62 

52 

38 

163 

19.68 

293 

36 

23 

32 

202 

12.28 

269 

62 

45 

23 

139 

23.04 

Thwaites,  J  

207 

34 

32 

31 

110 

16.42 

417 

57 

48 

59 

253 

13.66 

Colling,  G  

208 

32 

30 

18 

128 

15.38 

289t 

45 

42 

31 

171 

15.57 

214 

30 

19 

30 

136 

14.01 

364 

46 

39 

4r 

234 

]2.3n 

155 

30 

10 

14 

101 

19.35 

WINNING  ENGLISH  OWNERS  OF 
March  26  to  October  10. 


1920. 


Owner. 


Sir  R.  Jardine  

Lord  Derby  

Sir  W.  Nelson  

W.  Raphael  

J.  White  

Major  G.  Lod^  

W.  M.  Cazalet. ...  

Bol  Joel  

Major  D.  McCalmont. 

J.  Joel  

Lord  Astor  


13 
5 
6 

14 
2 

10 

14 
3 


Races 
Won. 

A  mts. 

26 

$91,510 

24 

72,280 

8 

60.030 

10 

50,845 

29 

48,115 

3 

47,700 

46.940 

.43,635 

6 

42.370 

11 

40.485 

5 

36,140 

Owner. 


W.  H.  Dixon  

Sir  W.  Cooke  

M.  Goculdas  

W.  E.  Whineray. 
Sir  J  Buchanan,. 

Sir  H.  Meux  

Z.  G.  Michalinos. 
W.  T.  de  Pledge.  , 
Lord  Zetland .... 
A.  P.  Cunliffe  . . .( 


Winnint?  Races  ATYit« 
Horses.    Won.  ^mts. 


14 
7 
1 
4 
5 
4 
6 
7 
6 
2 


19 
14 
1 
10 
9 
6 
9 
11 
10 
2 


$34,382 
33,410 
32,250 
36,740 
30.482 
29,412 
29,035 
27,805 
27,762 
25.680 


The  English  turf  in  1920  recovered  much  of  the  prosperity  it  had  been  favored  with  before  the  World  War. 
CAVALRY  ENDURANCE  TEST. 

The  Cavalry  Endurance  Test,  held  under  auspices  of  United  States  Army  over  a  course  of  300  miles  from 
Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  to  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.,  was  neld  Oct.  19-23.  According  to  the  official  plan  the 
entire  distance  to  be  covered  was  approximately  300  miles,  contestants  to  ride  60  miles  a  day  for  5  successive 
days  regardless  oy  weather,  and  over  a  prescribed  route. 

Each  rider  was  required  to  feed  and  carfe  for  liin  own  mount  and  equipment.  It  was  stipulated  that  no 
horse  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a  man  less  than  145  i>ound5j  and  that  togetner  with  this  the  animal  must 
carry  also  the  complete  cavalry  field  service  equipment  weighing  100  pounds.  Every  horse  entered  was 
required  to  be  eitlier  a  pure  bred  animal,  a  cross  bred  or  a  grade  horse,  to  be  owned  in  the  United  States  and 
to  be  at  least  four  years  oWm- 

The  awards  of  the  Judges  were  made  on  the  following  basis:  Condlt'on  of  the  horse  shall  determine  the 
basis  of  his  ability  to  continue  further  under  me  same  circumstances-  his  freedom  from  injury,  blemish  or 
unsoundness  fairly  ascribable  to  work  in  the  test  and  from  the  usual  indications  of  condition  apparent  to  the 
Judges.    A  marked  or  continual  leaving  of  feed  by  any  contesting  horse  shall  count  against  his  score  of  • 
condition.  » 

Six  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize,  $600:  Mounted  Service  cup:  bltie  ribbon,  Arabian  Horse  Chib  medal:  second  prize,  $400, 
red  ribbon:  third  prize  $300,  yellow  riobon  fourth  prize  $200  white  ribbon;  fifth  prize,  $150,  gray  ribbon; 
sixth  prize,  $100,  black  and  white  ribbon 

The  final  standing  of  the  contest  is  as  follows: 


HORSE. 


Mile.  Denise. 
Rustem  Bey. 

Bunkie  

Kingfisher  

Q-abbet  


Total 
Hours 


46.57 
52.41 
45.55 
56.45 
52.33 


Points 
Awarded. 


83.02 
75  94 
71.65 
69  16 
61.00 


Horse. 


Dolly.  ....... 

Castor  

Moscowa  

Noam  

Kemah  Prince  . 


Total 

Points 

Hours. 

Awarded. 

58.02 

58.91 

58.40 

53.68 

53.15 

48.50 

59.23 

41.23 

58.03 

40.76 

BEST  AMERICAN   RECORDS— STRAIGHT  COURSE. 


DldTANCE. 


1-2  mile  

4  1-2  furlongs. . 
5-8  mile  

5  1-2  furlongs. . 
3-4  mile  

6  1-2  furlongs , . 
7-8  mile  

1  mile  

1  1-4  miles.  .  .  . 


Horse. 


Geraldine  

Preceptor  

Maid  Marian. 

Plater  

Artful  

Lady  Vera .  . . 

Paris  

/  tRoamer .  .  , 
\  Kildeer  

Banonpf  


122 
1 12 
111 
107 
130 
90 

lio 

110 
91 
108 


Track. 


Morris  Park  N.  Y  

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Morri.s  Park,  N.  Y  

Morri.s  Park  N.  Y  

Morris  Park,-  N.  Y  

Belmont  Park  N.  Y.  . . 
Belmont  Park,  N.  Y., , 

Saratoga,  N.  Y  

Monmouth  Park,  N.  J. 
Monmouth  Park,  N.  J. 


Date. 


♦170  feet  less  than  1-4  raile.     tAgainst  time. 


Aug.  30, 
May  19, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  15. 
Oct.  19. 
Sept. 12, 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  13, 
July  17. 


1889 
1908 
1894 
1902 
1904 
1906 
1914 
1918 
1892 
1890 


Time. 


0.46 
0.51 

0.56  3-4 

1.02  2-5 
1.08 

1.16  3-5 
1.22  2-5 
1.34  4-5 
1.37  1-4 

2.03  3-5 
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BEST  AMERICAN  RUNNING  RECORDS. 


Distance. 


1-4  mile. ... 

2  1-2  furlongs. 
3-8  mile  

3  1-2  furlougs. 
1-2  mile  

4  1-2  furlongs. 


.5-8  mile.  

6  1-2  furlongs. . . . . 
*Okl  Futurity  C'se. 

3-4  mile  

6  i-4  furlongs  

6  1-2  furlongs  

7-8  mile  

7  1-2  furlongs  

1  mile  


1  mile  20  yards . 


1  mile  40  yards .  . 

1  mile  50  yards.  . 
1  mile  55  yards .  . 
1  mile  60  yards .  . 
1  mile  70  yards .  . 
1  mile  100  yards. 

1  1-16  miles  

1  1-8  miles  

1  3-16  miles  

1  1-4  miles  

1  mile  500  yards . 

1  5-16  miles  

1  3-8  miles  

11-2  miles  

1  .5-8  miles  

1  3-4  miles  

1  7-8  miles  

2  miles  

2  miles  70  yards . 

2  1-16  miles  

2  1-8  miles  

2  1-4  miles ...... 

2  1-2  miles  

2  5-8  miles  

2  3-4  miles  

3  miles  

4  miles  


Horse. 


Bob  Wade  

Nash  Cash.  .  . 

Atoka  

Joe  Blair ..... 

/  Donau  

^  Amon  

Joe  Morris. . 

Floral  Park. 
Pan  Zareta.  .  . 
Iron  Mask .... 

Kingston  

Iron  Mask. . .  . 

Montanic  . 

Brookdale  Nymph 

Rosebea.  

Re.st  igoHciie .... 

Mtiu-o'-\Var  

j  rrogleg.s  

1  Senator  James. 

f  Preen  

j  Maiucha'ice.  .  . 

J  iairy  »iia,w .  .  . 

[  Oldclet  

Vox  Fopuli  

First  Whip  

W  atervale  

Pif,  Jr.  .  .  

Rapid  Water  

Celesta  

Man-o*-War  , 

Sir  Barton '.  

Whisk  Broom  II. 

Swift  wing  

Ballot  

Man-o'-War  

Thunderclap  

Man-o'-War  

Maj.  Daingerfield 

Orcagna  

Everett  '. 

Grosgrain  

War  Whoop  

Joe  Murphy  

Ethelbert  

Kj'^rat.   . 

Ten  Broeck  

Hubbard  

Mamie  Algol  

j  tLucret  Borgia. 
1  Sotemia  


Age.  Wgt. 


122 
112 
105 
115 
115 
115 
103 
107 
120 
150 
139 
115 
109 
124 
126 
107 
122 
107 
103 
104 
114 
104 
114 
104 
101 

98 
120 
114 
108 
126 
133 
139 
iOO 
128 
126 
108 
126 
120 

96 
107 
101 

96 

99 
124 

88 
104 
107 
105 

85 
110 


Track. 


Butte,  Mont  

Charleston,  S.  C.  (Palmetto  Park) 

Butte,  Mont  

Juarez,  Mexico  

Los  Angeles,  C9.I.  (Santa  Anita) .  . 

Juarez,  Mexico  

Louisville  (Churchill  Downs)  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Lagoon) . . . 

Juarez,  Mexico  

Juarez,  Mexico.  

Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y  

Juarez,  Mexico  

Chicago  (Washington  Park)  

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y  

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y   .  .  . 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y'  

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y  

Louisville  iChurchill  Downs)  

Oriental  Park  (Havauii)  \  .  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Kenilvvorth  Park).. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Kenilworth  Park).. 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Pimlico)  

Baltimore,  Md.  (Pimlico)  

Seattle,  AVash.  (The  Meadows) .  .  . 

Saratoga,  N.  Y  

Baltimore,  Md.  (Plmiico)  , 

Louisville,  Ky.  (Douglas  Park) .  .  . 

Oakland,  Cal  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Aqueduct,  N.  Y  

Saratoga,  N.  Y  

Belmont  Park.  N.  Y  

Latonia,  Ky  

Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y  

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y  

Laurel,  Md  

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y  

Morris  Park,  N.  Y  

Oakland,  Cal  

Baltimore,  Md.  (Pimlico)  

New  Orleans  (City  Park)  

Toronto,  Ont.  (Woodbine  Park) .  . 

Chicago  (Harlem)  , 

Brighton  Beach,  N  Y  

Newport,  Ky  , . . . . . 

Lexington,  Ky  

Saratoga,  N.  Y  

New  Orleans,  (City  Park) ....... 

Oakland,  Cal  

Louisville  (Churchill  Downs)  


Date. 


Aug.  20. 
Feb.  5, 
Sept-  7. 
Feb.  6, 
Mar.  13. 
Feb.  9. 
May  8. 
July  9, 
Feb.  10. 
Mar,  8. 
June  22, 
Jan.  4, 
July  20, 
Oct.  14. 
Oct.  16. 
May  29, 
May  29, 
May  13, 
Feb.  15, 
June  16, 
June  29, 
Nov,  9, 
Nov.  8, 
Sept.  5. 
Aug.  22, 
May  9, 
May  29. 
Nov.  30, 
Sept.  3. 
July  10, 
Aug.  28, 
June  28, 
July  8, 
July  1, 
June  12, 
Oct.  11, 
Sept.  4, 
Oct.  3, 
Mar.  2, 
Oct.  31, 
Jan.  27, 
Sept. 23, 
Aug.  30, 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  18, 
Sept.  16, 
Aug,  9, 
Feb.  16. 
May  20, 
Oct.  7, 


1890 
1912 
1906 
1916 
1909 
1911 
1909 
1912 
1915 
1914 
1891 
1914 
1901 
1907 
1906 
1908 
1920 
1913 
1918 
1906 
1901 
1915 
1916 
1908 
1900 
1911 
1918 
1907 
1914 
1920 
1920 
1913 
1905 
1904 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1903 
1909 
1910 
1906 
1905 
1894 
1900 
1899 
1876 
1873 
1907 
1897 
1912 


Time. 


0.21  1-4 
0.29  4-6 
0.33  1-2 
0.39 
0.46  1-6 
0.46  1-6 
0.52  4-6 
0.52  4-5 
0..57  1-6 
1.03  2-5 
1.08 

1.09  3-6 
1.15  4-5 
1.17  2-5 
1.22 

1.31  1-5 

1.35  4-5 

1.39 

1.39 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.40  4-5 

1.43  1-4 
1.42  2-6 

1.41  3-5 

1.44  1-6 

1.42  3-4 
1.49  1-5 
1.55  3-6 
2.00 

2.10  1-5 
2.09  3-5 
2.14  1-5 
2.29  3-5 
2.40  4-5 
2.57 

3.17  3-6 
3.25  3-6 
3.35  1-5 
3.34  1-4 
3.42 

3.49  1-5 
4.24  1-2 
4.58  1-2 
4.58  3-4 
5.19 
7.11 

7  10  4-5 


THE  FUTURITY. 


First. 


Potomac  

His  Highness. . . 

Morello  

Domino  

Butterflies  

Requital  

Ogden  

L'Alouette. . . . . 

Martimas  

Chacornac  

Ballyhoo  Bey .  . 

Yankee  

Savable  

Hamburg  Belle. 

Artful  

Ormondale. .... 
Electioneer .... 

Colin .  

Maskette  

Sweep  

Novelty  

Pennant  

Trojan  

Thunderer  

Gampfire.  

Papp  

Dunboyne  

Man-o'-War .  . . 
Step  Lightly . . . 


Jociieys. 


Hamilton . . . 
McLaughlin. 
Ha  y  ward . . . 
Taral ...... 

Griffin  

Griffin  

Tuberville . . 
Clawson. .  .  . 
H.  Lewis.  ,  . 
Spencer.  .  .  . 

T.  Sloan  

O'Connor. . . 

Lyne  

Fuller  

Hildebrand . 
Rcdf  ern .... 
Shaw ...... 

Miller  

J.  Notter.  . . 
J.  Butwell .  . 
C.  H.  Shilling 
C.  Borel. . . 
Burlingame 
J.  Notter.  . 
J.  McTaggart 
J.  Allen .  .  . 
Schuttinger 
Loftus .... 
Keogh  


Wgt. 


115 
130 
118 
130 
112 
115 
115 
115 
118 
114 
112 
119 
119 
114 
114 
117 
117 
125 
118 
126 
127 
119 
117 
122 
125 
127 
127 
127 
116 


Second. 


Masher  

Yorkville  Belle. 

Lady  Violet  

GaUlee  

Brandy  wine  

Crescendo  

Ornament  

Lydian  

High  Degree. . . 

Brigadier  

Olympian  

Lux  Casta  

Lord  of  the  Vale 

Leonidas  

Tradition  

Timber  

Pope  Joan  

Bar  None  

Sir  Martin  

Candleberry.  .  . 

Bashti .  

Southern  Maid . 


Bromo  

Rickety  

Escoba  

Sir  Barton .... 
John  P.  Grier. 
Star  Voter. . .  . 


Wgt 


108 
115 
118 
115 
108 
114 
116 
115 
113 
109 
112 
109 
117 
123 
127 
119 
116 
117 
127 
117 
118 
119 


127 
117 
117 
127 


Third. 


Strathmeath . . 

Dragonet  

St.  Leonards. . 

Dobbins  

Agitator.   

Silver  II  

Rodermond . . .  , 

Uriel  

Mr  Clay  

Windmere  

X.  Atkins  

Barron  

Dazzling  

The  Min.  Man. 

Sysonby  

Belmere  

De  Mund  

Chapul  tepee .  . . 

Helmet  

Grasmere  

Love-Not  

Addie  M  


Achievement  . 

Skeptic  

Rosie  O' Grady . 

Purchase  

Dominique . .  . . 
Gray  Laig. 


Wgt.  Value 


124 
108 
115 
130 
110 
108 
115 
115 
118 
112 
129 
112 
116 
122 
127 
117 
123 
117 
123 
122 
114 
114 


124 
119 
122 
119 


$77,000 
72,000 
41,375 
46.000 
63,830 
69,770 
56,970 
43  300 
46,840 
41.000 
42.000 
46.210 
56.660 
46.550 
52,900 
4:5.680 
44.070 
32,930 
33,360 
33.660 
25.360 
15.060 
22,110 
16,590 
22.950 
15.450 
30.280 
26,650 
35.805 


Time. 


1.14  1-6 

1.15  1-6 
1.12  1-6 
1.12  4-5 
1.11 

1.11  2-5 
1.10 
1.11 

1.12  2-5 

1.10  2-5 
1.10 

1.09  1-6 

1.14 

1.13 

1.11  4-5 
l.U  4-5 

1.13  3-6 
1.11  1-5^ 
1.11  1-5 

1.11  4-5 

1.12  1-6 
1.15 

1.16  4-6 
1  11  4-5 

1.13  4-6 
1.12 

1.12  4-6 
l.U  3-5 
1,12  1-8 


,  1899,  1900,  and  1901  was  I70  feet  less  ihtm 
Previous  to  1910  race  was  run  at  Sheepshead 
It  was  not  run  for  in  1911  and  1912.  B©- 


The  distance  in  1892,  1893.  1894,  1895.  1896,  1897.  1898, 
six  furlongs.    Other  years  the  distance  was  full  six  furlongs 
Bay.    In  1910  and  1913  it  was  run  over  the  Saratoga  Course, 
ginning  in  1915  the  race  became  a  li-\:ture  at  Belmont  Park, 
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SUBURBAN  HANDICAP. 


YR 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
189.: 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


First. 


Gen.  Monroe. 
Pontiac .  .  . 
Troubadour. . 

Eur  us  

Elk  wood .... 
Raceland .... 

Salvator  

Lantaka  

Montana. . . . 
Lowlander. . . 

Hamapo  

Lazzarone .  . . 
Henry  of  Navarre 

Ben  Brush  

Tillo  

Imp  

Kinley  Mack  

Alcedo  

Gold  HeeLs  

Africander  

Hermis  

Beldame  

Go  Between .... 

Nealon. .'  

Ballot  

Fitz  Herbert  

Olambala  

Wliisk  Broom  II . 

Stromboll  

Friar  Rock  

Boots   . 

Jobren  

Corn  Tassel  

Paul  Jones  


Wgt 

vv.  Uonoiiue. 

124 

102 

Fitzpatrick. . . 

1 15 

1  9n 

119 

I.  Murpby . . . 

127 

1 10 

115 

M^cOermott. . 

105 

Hamilton. . . . 

129 

123 

119 

125 

112 

VVonderly 

124 

Fulkif 

110 

Redfem.  . . . 

127 

F.  O'Neill.. .  . 

123 

Shaw  

116 

W.  Dugan . . . 

113 

127 

E.  Dugan. . , . 

105 

G.  Archibald. 

115 

J.  Notter  

139 

C.  Turner  

122 

M,  Garner. .  . 

101 

122 

F.  Robinson. . 

110 

108 

SchuUinger. . 

106 

Second. 


War  Eagle  

^Richmond  .  .  ,  . 
tRichmond .  .  .  , 
Oriflamrae.  .  .  .  . 
Terra  Cotta . . , . 
Terra  Cotta . . . . 

Cassius  

Major  Domo. .  . 
Major  Domo. . . 

Terrifier  

Banquet  

Sir  Waiter  

The  Commoner 
The  Winner. . . . 
Semper  Ego. . .  . 
Bannockburn . . 

Ethelbert  

Watercure  

Pentecost  

Herbert ....... 

The  Picket .  .  .  . 

Proper  

Dandelion  

Montgomery. . . 
King  JarneH. . . . 
Alfred  Noble. . . 
Prince  Imperial. 

Lahore  

Sam  Jackson . . . 

Short  Grass  

Borrow  

Hollister  

Sweep  On  

Boniface  


Wgt . 

Third. 

Wgt. 

Value . 

Time. 

102 

Jack  of  Hearts . 

114 

$4,945 

2.11  3-4 

110 

116 

5.855 

2.09  1-2 

110 

Saranac  

110 

5,697 

2.12  1-4 

104 

114 

6,065 

2.12 

122 

117 

6,812 

2.07  1-2 

124 

110 

6,900 

2.00  4-5 

107 

Tenny  

126 

6,900 

2.06  4-5 

107  \'> 

Cassius  

115 

9,900 

2.07 

115 

Lamplighter,  .  . 

104 

17,750 

2.07  2-5 

95 

Lamplighter.  .  . 

129 

17,750 

2.00  3-5 

119 

114 

12,070 

2.06  1-5 

126 

Song  &,  Dance . . 

99 

4,730 

2.07  4-5 

113 

126 

5,850 

2.07 

115 

104  H 

5,850 

2.07  1-5 

106 

109 

6,800 

2.08  1-5 

112 

114 

6,800 

2.08  2-5 

130 

Gulden  

100 

6,800 

2.06  4-5 

101 M 

100 

7,800 

2.05  3-5 

99 

7,800 

2.05  1-5 

lis 

Hunter  Raine . . 

98 

16,490 

2.10  2-5 

124 

Irish  Lad  

127 

16,800 

2.05 

109 

First  Mason .  .  . 

118 

16,800 

2.05  2-5 

107 

Colonial  Girl. . . 

113 

16,800 

2.05  1-5 

104 

Beacon  Light. . . 

100 

16,800 

2.06  2-5 

98 

Fair  Play  

111 

19,750 

2.03 

104 

Fayette  

101 

3,850 

2.03  2-5 

101 

Ballot  

129 

4.800 

2.04  2-5 

112 

Meridian  

119 

3,000 

2.00 

1^10 

Siiarpshooter. ,  . 

lOG 

3,925 

2.05  2-5 

117 

Stromboli  

123 

3,450 

2.05 

115 

The  Finn  

129 

4,900 

2.05  1-5 

118 

B.ittle  

107 

7,500 

2.06 

108 

Boniface  

107 

5,200 

2.02  1-5 

115 

Exterminator.  . 

123 

6,350 

2.09  3-5 

*  By  Bold  Dayrell.  t  By  Virgil.  No  racing  in  1911  and  1912.  R\in  at  Sheepshead  Bay  until  and 
including  1910,  and  at  Belmont  Park  in  1913.  1915,  1916.  and  1917.    Not  run  in  1914. 

SARATOGA  CUP. 


YR. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 

1876 
1877 
1878 
187^ 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1891 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


First. 


Kentucky  

Kentuc5ry  

Muggins  

Lancaster  

Bayonet  

Helmbold  

Longfellow  

Harry  Bassett . . . 
Joe  Daniels. .  . .  r 

Springbok  

§  Springbok  

I  Preakness ...... 

Tom  Ochiltree. . . 

Parole  

parole  

Bramble  

Long  Taw  

Checkmate  

Thora  

Gen.  Monroe. . .  . 
Gen.  Monroe. . . . 

Bob  Miles  

Volante  

*Lo3  Angeles  

t  Blues  

t  Advance  Guard 

Africander.  

Beldame  

Caughnawaga. . . 
Go  Between .  .  .  . 
Running  Water. . 
Olambala. ...... 

Countless  

Bam  Jackson  

Star  Gaze  ; 

Roamer  

Friar  Rock  

Omar  Khayyam . 

Johren.  

Exterminator .  .  . 
Exterminator..  ^ . 


.  Jockeys, 


Gilpatrick .  .  . 
C  Litticfield. 

Clark  

Hay  ward  

Miller  

Robinson. .  .  , 

Swim  

Rowe  

McCabe  

Barbee  

W.  Cl-irk  

Hay  ward.  .  .  . 
Barb'^e.  ..... 

Biirrett  

B;i,rrett  

McLaughlin. . 

Wolfe  

I.  Murphy. .  . 

BroDhy  

Fitz  pa  trick.. . 
Blciylock .... 
Fitzpatrick.. . 
I.  Murphy. .  . 

I.  Lewis  

Shaw  

?vIcCue  

Fuller  

F.  O'Neill  

Red  fern  

Shaw  

W.  Miller... . 

Butwell  

V.  Powers.  .  . 

Loftus  

J.  McCahey. . 
J.  Butwell.  .  . 
J,  McTaggart 
J.  Butwell .  . 
P.  Robinson. 
Schuttinger . 
Fairbrother . 


Wgt. 


104 
114 

lis 

114 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
114 
114 
118 
115 
121 
118 
125 
126 
113 
122 
123 
118 
118 
121 
113 
127 
113 
108 
127 
127 
121 
113 
113 
124 
126 
123 
113 
113 
113 
126 
126 


Captain  Moore. 

Beacon  

Onward  

J.  A.  Connolly. . 
Nell.  McDonald 

Hamburg  

Kingfisher.  .  ;  .  . 
Longfellow.  .  .  . 
Harry  Bassett, . 
Preakness  


Second. 


Parole  

Tom  Ochiltree. 

Joe  , 

Wilful  

Franklin  , 

Monitor  , 

Carley  B  

Boatman  

Compensation. 

Boatman  

Aretino  

Vallera  

Baron  Pepper . 

Wyeth  

Heno  

Africander  

Beldame  

Sir  Huon  

Nealon. ...... 

Wintergreen.  . 

Olambala  

Ringling  

San  Vega  

Virile  

Roamer  

Spur  

Roamer  

Purchase  

Cleooatra. .  ; .  . 


Wgt. 


114 
114 
114 
108 
105 
90 
108 
114 
114 
114 


97 
124 
118 
100. 
121 
119 
101 
115 
120 
120 
118 
110 
113 
113 
126 
126 
121 
113 
126 
113 
126 
108 
113 
124 
127 
126 


1161^ 
111 


Thira. 


Rhinodyne.  . 
Delaware .... 
Delaware. . .  . 
F.  Cheath'm. 
Vauxhall .... 
Glenelg  


Pefender.  .  .  . 
True  Blue .  .  . 
Katie  Please . 


Grinstead.  .  .  . 

Big  Sandy  

Athlene  

Gen.  PhilUps . . 
Lou  Lanier  


Irish  King. 
Alta  B .  . ,  . 


L.  Stanhope. . . 
Powliattan  III 


Ind.  Rubber .  . 

Imp  

A.  WiUiams. . . 
Waterboy .... 

The  Picket  

Cairngorm  

Samson  

Frank  Gill  

Pins  &  Needles 

A.  Jenks  

Lahore  

Flying  Fairy . . 
Star  Gaze .... 

The  Finn  

Fair  Mac  

SchuTer  

The  Trump  


Wgt. 


114 
104 
114 
105 
108 
108 


114 
108 
105 


108 
118 
115 
118 
115 


118 
118 


107 
122 
113 
126 
126 
113 
113 
113 
122 
108 
124 
121 
127 
126 
127 
127 
116 


Value. 


$1,850 
2,250 
1,850 
1,950 
2,250 
1.850 
1,550 
1,550 
1,700 
2,450 


2,250 
1,850 
2,150 
1,700 
1,500 
1,300 
1,800 
1,850 
1,950 
1,«50 
2,150 
1,700 
2,900 
3,350 
3,350 
3,350 
8,100 
5,800 
6,050 
6,050 
2,175 
4,100 
1,650 
2,175 
2,225 
3,375 
5,050 
5,250 
5,350 
4,950 


Time. 


4.01  1-2 
4.04 
4.03 
4.14 
4.10 

4.03  3-4 

4.02  3-4 
3.59 

4.10  3-4 

4.11  3-4 


3.56  1-4 
4.06  1-2 
4^04  1-2 
4.08  1-2 
4.11  3-4 
4.08 

4.00  3-4 
4.05  1-2 
4.21  1-2 
4.05 
4.02 
4.25 
3.43  1-2 
2.52  2-5 

3.01  4-5 
2.58 
3.03  4-5 

3.00  4-5 

3.05  2-5 

3.06  1-5 
2.58 

2.58  3-5 
3.08  2-5 
3.10 

3.01  4-5 
3.03 

3.07  4-5 

3.02  1-5 
2.58 

2.56  2-3 


*  Distance,  2  miles;  previous  distance,  2  1-4  miles,    t  1  5-8  miles.    %  Changed  to  1  3-4  miles.   §  Dead 
heat;  stakes  divided.    No  racing  in  1911  and  1912.    Not  run  from  1887  to  1890,  and  from  1892  to  1900, 
<  nor  In  1908.  y*^  - 
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Sporting  Records — Horse  Racing. 

BROOKLYN  HANDICAP. 


YE. 


First. 


Jockeys. 


Wgt. 


Second. 


Wgt. 


TWrd, 


Wgt. 

Value . 

Time. 

110 

6,900 

2.10 

110 

14,800 

2.10 

114 

17,750 

2.08  3-4 

110 

17,760 

2.09 

120 

17,750 

2.07  1-4 

124 

7,750 

2.11  1-4 

108 

7.750 

2.08  1-2 

95 

7.750 

2.09  3-4 

92 

7,800 

2.10 

98 

7,800 

2.06  1-4 

99 

7.800 

2.10 

113 

7.800 

2.09 

100 

7,800 

2.07 

113 

14,950 

2.05  2-6 

110 

15,800 

2.06  3-5 

109 

15,800 

2.06  1-5 

120 

15  800 

2.05  3-5 

114 

15.' 800 

2.09 

95 

19.750 

2.04  1-5 

127 

3,850 

2.04 

97 

4.800 

2.05  3-5 

108 

S.125 

2.03  2-5 

128 

3,750 

2.08 

128 

3.850 

1.50  3-6 

111 

3,850 

1.50 

120 

4,860 

1.49  2-6 

122 

4,850 

1.60  1-5 

100 

5.000 

1.49  4-5 

115 

6,850 

1.50 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
19m 
1919 
1920 


Castaway  II. . . . 

Tenny  

Judge  Morrow ,  . 

Diablo  

Dr.  Rice 

Horupipo  

Sir  Walter  

Howard  Mann .  . 

Ornament  

Banastar  

Kinley  Mack.. . . 

Conroy  

Reina  

Irish  Lad  

The  Picket  

Delhi  

Tokalon  

Superman  

Celt  

King  James  

Fitz  Herb43rt  

SVhisk  Broom  II. 

Buckhorn  

Tartar  

Friar  Rock  

Borrow  

Cudgel  

Eternal  

Cirrus  


Bunn  

Barnes  

Covington . . . 

Taral  

Taral      ... . 

Hamilton  

Taral   

Martin  

Sloan   

Maher  

McCue.  

O'Connor  

O'Connor  

O'Neill  

Helgesen .... 

T.  Burns  

Bedell  

Miller  

Notter  

E.  Dugan. . . . 

E.  Dugan  

Notter ...... 

McCahey  

J.  McTaggart 

Haynes  

Knapp  

Lyke  

Schuttinger. . 
En.sor  


100 
128 
116 
112 
112 
105 
113 
106 
127 
110 
122 
102  H 
104 
103 
119 
124 
108 
99 
106 
126 
130 
130 
113 
103 
108 
117 
129 
105 
108 


Badge  

Prince  Royal. . . 

Oessara  

Lamplighter  . 
Henry  of  Navar. 
Lazzarone  .  ^ . . 

Clifford  

Lake  Shore .... 

Ben  Hoiladay . . 
Lanky  Bob .... 

Raffaello ...... 

Herbert.  ...... 

Advance  Guard 

Gunfire  

Irish  Lad  

Ostrich  

Dandelion  

Beacon  Light.  . 

Fair  Play  

Restigouche. . . . 

Olambala  

G.  M.  MUler. .  . 

Ruskin  

Roaraer  

Pennant  

Regret  

Roamer  

PurchJise  

Boniface  


114 
117 
115 
125 
109 
114 
125 
106 
121 
105 
113 

99 
117 
111 
125 

96 
107 
100 

99 
114 
116 
106 
119 
125 
123 
122 
120 
117 
122 


Eric  

Tea  Tray  

Russell.  

Leonawell 

Sir  Walter  

Sir  Walter  

St.  Maxim. . . . 

Volley  

Sly  Fox  

Filigrane  

Herbert  

Standing  

Pentecost  

Heno ........ 

Proper  

Graziallo  

The  Picket .  .  . 

Nealon  

Master  Robert 

Celt  

Prince  Imperial 
Sam  Jackson . , . 
Rock  View .... 

Borrow  

Slumber  II ... . 
Old  Rosebud . . . 
George  Smith . . 
Qu^tionnalre. . 
Mad  Hatter. .  . , 


No  racing  In  1911  and  1912.  Run  at  Gravesend  prior  to  1911  and  at  Belmont  Park  in  1913.  Distance, 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  previous  to  1915;  1915  to  present,  one  mile  and  an  eighth. 

SARATOGA  HANDICAP. 


YR 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


First. 


*Rockton  

|- Francesco  

t  VVaterboy  

Lord  of  the  Vale . 
Caughnawaga. . . 

Dandelion  

McCarter  

M  on  fort  

Affliction  

Olambala  

Cock  o*  the  Walk 

Borrow  

Roamer  

Stromboll  

iloainer  

Roamer  

Purchase  

Sir  Barton  


Jockeys. 


N.  Turner .  .  . 
H.  Michaels. . 

Odom.  

Lyne  

T.  Burns.  .  . . 

Sewell  

W.  Miller  

McCahey  

B.  Martin.  .  . 
Butwell ..... 

J.  Glass  

J.  Notter  

J.  Butwell .  . . 
J.  McTaggart 
J.  Butwell .  . . 
F.  Robinson. . 

Knapp  

Sande  


Wgt. 


116 
97 
127 
112 
119 
113 
111 
100 
90 
128 
107 
123 
128 
121 
122 
129 
118 
129 


Second. 


Water  Cure  

Herbert  

Hunter  Raine . . 

Bad  News  

Water  Light .  . . 

Tangle  

Running  Water. 

Far  West  

K's  Daughter . . 

Ballot  

Lahore  

Hedge  

Saratoga  

Ed  Crump  

Spur  

Cudsel  

Fairy  Wand . . , 
Exterminator.  . 


Wgt 


107 
118 
107 
108 
108 

97 
115 
102 
104 
133 
110 

98 
102 
123 
123 
133 
105 
126 


Third. 


Water  Color. . 
Articulate .  . . . 
Caugh'waga . . 
Caugh'waga. . 

Beldame  

Gallavant .  . » . 
Dandelion . . . . 

Danoscara  

Olambala. . . . . 
Stanley  Fay .  . 
Rolling  Stone . 
Flying  Fairy . . 

S.  Jasmine  

Friar  Rock .  .  . 

Ticket  

Bondage  

War  Cloud .  .  . 
Wildair  


Wgt.  Value. 


116 
119 
109 
111 
120 

99 
117 
100 
116 
102 

95 
117 
103 
107 
107 
105 
117 
116 


$6,800 
6.800 
8.800 
8,800 
8,300 
8.300 
8,300 
1,150 
3,850 
5,800 
3,850 
3,875 
2,300 
3,850 
4,850 
5,350 
7.000 
7,000 


Time. 


1.53  1-5 
1.59 

2,06  3-5 

2.05 

2.07 

2.04  3-5 

2.05  3-5 
2.05  4r6 
2.05 
2.08  3-5 
2.06 
2.05  2-5 
'2.04  2-5 

2.05  1-5 

2.06  1-5 
2.02  1-6 
2.02  2-5 
2.01  4-5 


*  Distance,  1  1-8  miles,    t  1  3-16  miles,    t  Increased  to  1  1-4  miles. 

LATONIA  DERBY. 


No  racing  in  1911  and  1912. 


YR. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
191.^ 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


First. 


LazzarouG  

Halma  

Ben  Brush  

Ornament  

Han  d'Or  

Prince  McClurg. 
*  Lieut.  Gibson.. , 

Hernando  

Harry  New  

W  oodlake  

Elwood  

The  Foreman .  . . 
Sir  Huon. ...... 

The  Abbot  

Pinkola  

Olambala ....... 

Joe  Morris  

Governor  Gray . , 

Free  Lance  

Gowell  

John  Gun  

Royal  II  

Dodge  

Liberty  Loan .  . .. 

Johren  

Be  Frank  

Unset  


Jockeys. 


W.  Martin. . 

Thorpe  

Simms  

Clayton .... 

Conley  

Beauchamp . 
Boland. .... 
J.  Winkfleld. 

Otis  . 

Crowhurst. . 

Prior  

Treubel .... 

Troxler  

J.  Lee  

Minder  

T.  Rice  

C.  Grand. . . 

T.  Rice  

C.  Peak  

Teahan  

A.  Neylon.  . 

C.  Ganz  

F.  Murphy.. 
J.  Lof tus .  . . 
F.  Robinson. 
J.  Kummer. 
Rodri^uez . . 


Wgt 


117 
127 
122 
127 
114 
122 
127 
114 
114 
114 
127 
110 
127 
114 
114 
114 
117 
124 
114 
117 
122 
122 
122 
122 
127 
119 
126 


Second. 


Pearl  Song . . , 
Free  Advice. 

Ben  Eder  

F.  F.  V  

Plaudit  

Deering  


Gaheris  

South  Trimble. 
Bad  News .... 
Ed  Tierney. . . 
Hambright.  .  . 
Lady  Navarre. 
Redgauntlet.  . 

Czar  

The  Peer  

Boola  Bobla .  . 
Star  Charter. . 
The  Manager . 
Great  Britain .  , 

Constant  

Tetan.  

George  Smith. 

Cudgel  

Exterminator.  , 

Omond  

Gladiator  


Wgt, 


117 
117 
122 
114 
127 
114 


110 
114 
ill 
117 
110 
122 
114 
114 
111 
117 
125 
114 
122 
122 
122 
127 
122 
124 
122 
126 


Judge  Red  wine. 
Martin  Burke . . 

Tancred  

Lonssdale  

McClellan  


Third. 


Selika  

Basso  

Loki  

Endurance. 


Ways  &  Means , 


Beau  Brummel . 

Ordono  

Plate  Glass  

Donau  

Messenger  Boy. 

Worth  

Foundation . . . . 

Dr.  Samuel  

Dortch  

Dick  Williams. . 

Midway  

Free  Cutter  

R^alo  

Ethel  Gray  


Wgt 


120 
117 
122 
114 


115 


114 
110 
114 
112 
117 


111 
114 
110 
127 
117 
127 
122 
119 
122 
119 
122 
t22 
117 
112 


Value, 


6,555 
6,720 

12,290 
8,740 
7,620 
6,825 
4,715 
4,985 
4,390 
7,035 
5,730 
5,950 

^,095 
4.410 
3,655 
3,095 
2.925 
3,550 
4,250 
5.725 
6.025 

10,125 
9,950 
9,550 
9,925 

16,000 

16.300 


Time. 


2.51 

2.34  1-2 
2.40  1-2 

2.35  1-4 
2.32  1-2 

2.36  1-2 


2.35  1-4 

2.38  3-4 

2.36  3-4 
2.42  3-4 
2.38 

2.36  4r>6 
2.46  1-5 
2.35  2-5 

2.39  1-5 
2.33  2-5 
2.30  2-5 
2.31 

2.33  1-5 
2.30  2-5 
2.32 
2.37 
2.30  4-5 
2.33 
2  37  3-5 
2.32 


1883,  1884.  1885.  and  1886  was  run  as  the  Hindoo  Stakes.    ♦  Walkover. 


Sporting  Records — Horse  Racing. 
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KENTUCKY  DERBY. 


Yb. 


First.. 


Jockeys. 


Wgt 


Second. 


Wgt. 


Third. 


Wgt. 

Value . 

Time. 

100 

$2,85C 

2.67  0-4 

100 

2,95(] 

2.38  1-4 

104 

3,30C 

2.38 

100 

4,05C 

2. 37  1-4 

100 

3,550 

2.37  ^ 

105 

3,800 

2.37  1-2 

105 

4,410 

2.40 

105 

4,560 

2.40  1-4 

105 

3,760 

2.43 

110 

3,990 

2.40  1-4 

107 

4 , 630 

2.37  1*^ 

1 18 

4,890 

118 

4,200 

d .  o9  1-4 

118 

2  38  1-4 

1 18 

4,y70 

1 18 

2  45  ^  ^ 

122 

4,DoU 

2  52  1-4 

122 

4,230 

2.41  1-2 

122 

4,090 

122 

4,020 

2,970 

237  1-2 

117 

4,850 

1 17 

4,850 

2.LZ  l-J 

117 

4,850 

1 17 

4,850 

J  22 

9  nr  i-A 

1 10 

4,oo0 

Z.yji  0-4 

117 

4,850 

2.08  3-4 

110 

4,850 

o'Ro   1  o 

1 17 

4,850 

Z.Oo  1-2 

1 17 

4,850 

2.10  3-4 

117 

4,850 

2.08  4-5 

117 

4,850 

2.12  3-5 

114 

4,850 

2.15  1-5 

117 

4,850 

2.08  1-5 

117 

4,850 

2.06  2-5 

110 

4,850 

2.05 

112 

4,850 

2.09  2-5 

112 

5.475 

2.04  4-5 

117 

9.125 

2.03  2-5 

114 

11,450 

2.05  2-5 

117 

9.750 

2.04 

117 

16,600 

2.04  3-5 

113 

14  700 

2.10  4-5 

122 

20,825 

2.09  4-5 

126 

36,925 

2.09; 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Aristldes . 
Vagrant. 
Baden  Baden .  . . 

Day  Star  

Lord  Murphy . . . 

Fonso  

Hindoo  

Apollo  

Leonatus  

Buchanan  

Jq^s  Cotton  

Beh  All  

Montrose  

Macbeth  II  

Spokane  

Riley  

Kingman  

Azra  

Loolcout  

Chant  

Halma  

*Ben  Brush  

Typhoon  11  

Plaudit  

Manuel  

Lieut.  Gibson... . 
His  Eminence. . . 
Allan-a-Dale .... 

Judge  Hlmes  

Eiwood  

Agile  

Sir  Huon  

Pink  Star  

Stone  Street .... 
Wintergreen .... 

Donau  

Meridan  

Worth  

Donerail  

Old  Rosebud  

Regret  

George  Smith. . . 
Omar  Khayyam . 
Exterminator ,  . . 

Sir  Barton  

Paul  Jones  


Lewis,  . .  . 
Swim .... 
Walker. . . 
Carter;  .  . 
Shauer .  . . 

G.  Lewis. 
J.  McLaughlin 

Hurd  

W.  Donohue 
I.  Murphy. . . 
Henderson. . 
P.  Duffy.  . 

Lewis.  

Covington . . 

Kiley  

I.  Murphy. . 
I.  Murphy. . 
Clayton .... 

Kunze  

Goodale. ,  .  . 

Perkins  

Simms  

Garner.  .... 

Simms  

Taral  

Boland  

Winltfield . . . 
Winkfield . . . 

H.  Booker.  . 

Prior  

J.  Martin. . . 

Troxler  

Minder  

Pickens .... 
V.  Powers .  . , 

Herbert  

G.  Archibald. 
C.  H.  Shilling 

Goose  

J.  McCabe. . 

Notter . . . 
J.  Loftus .  . . 
C.  Borel.. . . 
W.  Knapp. . 
J.  Loftus.  .  . 
T.  Rifje  


100 
97 
100 
100 
100 
105 
105 
102 
105 
110 
110 
118. 
118 
115 
118 
118 
122 
122 
122 
122 
122 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
122 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
114 
112 
117 
117 
114 
112  H 
126 


Volcano .... 
Creed  moor. 
Leonard .... 
Himyar .... 

Falsetto  

Kimball  

Lelex  

Runnymede.  .  . 
Drake  Carter. . 

Lof  tin  

Bersan  

Blue  Wing  

Jim  Gore  

Galifet  

Proctor  Knott.. 

Bill  Letcher  

Balgowan  

Hu,ron  

Plutus  

Pearl  Song  

Basso  

Ben  Eder  

Ornament  

Lieber  Karl .... 

Corsini  

Florizar  

Sannaz.irro .... 

Inventor  

Early  

Ed  Tierney  

Ram's  Horn .  .  . 
Lady  Navarre. . 

Zal  

Sir  Cleges  

Miami  

Joe  Morris  

Governor  Gray 

Duval  

Ten  Point  

Hodge  

Pebbles  

Star  Hawk .... 

Ticket  

Escoba  

Billy  Kelly  

Upset ,  


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
105 
102 
105 
104h 
110 
110 
118 
118 
118 
115 
118 
122 
122 
122 
122 
122 
117 
117 
122 
122 
122 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
119 
117 
117 
114 
117 
117 
117. 
117 
119 
126 


Verdigris  

Harry  Hill .... 
King  William . 
Leveler. ,  .... 
Strathmore . . . 

Bancroft  

Alfambra. . . . . 

Bengal  

Lord  Raglan . . 

Audrian  

Ten  Booker. . . 
Free  Knight .  . 

Jacobin  

White  

Once  Again . . . 
Robespierre. . . 
High  Tariff. . . 
Phil  Dwyer. . . 
Boundless .... 

Sigurd  

Laureate  

Semper  Ego. . . 

Dr.  Catlett  

Isabey  

Mazo  

Thrive  

Driscoll  , 

The  Rival  

Bourbon  

Brancas  

Layson  

.Tames  Reddick 

Ovelando  

Dunvegan  

Dr.  Barkley  

Fighting  Bob,., 

Colston  

Flamma  

Goweli  

Bronzewing  

Sharpshooter. . . 

Franklin  

Midway  

Viva  America . . 
Under  Fire.  .  .  . 
On  Watch  


=  Distance  reduced  from  1 H  miles. 

BROOKLYN 


DERBY— DWYER  STAKES. 


Yr. 


First. 


Jockeys 


Wgt. 


Second. 


Wgt, 


Third. 


Wgt.  Value.  Time. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


The  Huguenot 

Ahom  

Petruchlo  . 

Bonnibert.  ... 
Maj .  Daingerfleld 

Whorler  

Bryn  Mawr  

Cairngorm  

Belmere  

Peter  Pan  

Fair  Play  

Joe  Madden .... 
Dalmatian ...... 

Rock  View  

Roamer  

Norse  King  

Chicle  

Omar  Khayyam. 

Cudgel  

Purchase  

Man-o'-War  .... 


Spencer .... 
H.Martin... 
Spencer.  . . . 
Spencer .... 

Odom  

F.  O'NeiU.  . 

Lyne  

W.  Davis. . . 
F.  O  Neill. . 
W.  Miller... 
E.  Dugan. . . 
E.  Dugan . . . 
C.  H.  Shilling 
T.  McTaggart 
J.  Butwell . . . 
J.  Butwell . . . 
T.  McTaggart 
A.  Collins. 
L.  Lyke. . . 
Knapp .... 
Kummer  .  , 


122 
119 
108 
112 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
126 
114 
126 
122 
123 
117 
111 
116 
125 
129 
118 
126 


Previous  

The  Bouncer. . . 
Kilmarnock .... 

Blues  

Homestead .... 
Golden  Maxim. 

Highball  

Migraine  

The  Quail  

Paumonok  

King  James  

Fayette  

Prince  Imperial 
Prince  Eugene. 

Gainer  

Sharpshooter. . . 
Star  HSwk .... 

Rickety  

Roamer  

Sir  Barton  

John  P.  Grier..  . 


117 
119 
126 
111 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
114 
122 
122 
122 
101 
120 
118 
116 
119 
120 
127 
108 


Latson  

M'leod  of  Dare. 
David  Garrick. 
The  Parader . . . 
King  Hanover.. 
Merry  Acrobat. 
The  Southerner 

Merry  Lark  

King  Henry  

Yankee  Girl .  .  . 
Chapultepec .  . . 
County  Fair . . . 
Sweep  


117 
119 
111 
126 
126 
118 
118 
118 
115 
121 
126 
111 
126 


Charleston!  an. 
S.  McMeekln. 

Churchill  

Ticket  

George  Smith. 
Crystal  Ford . . 


123 
111 
112 
122 
122 
109 


$7,750 
7,750 
8,475 
7,750 
7,750 
7,750 

10,000 
5,390 
9,475 

10,475 

13,350 
9,225 
2,300 
2.150 
2.300 
2,275 
2,950 
3.850 
4,850 
4,850 
4.850 


Distance,  1  1-2  miles  in  1887,  and  from  1898  to  1909  inclusive.  1  1-4  miles  in  1910,  1913.  sJhd  1914 
No  racing  in  1911  and  1912.    Run  at  Belmont  Park  in  1913  and  at  Aqueduct  In  1914-18. 

RESULTS  OF  OTHER  IMPORTANT  1920  STAKES. 
Kentucky  Handicap — King  Gorin,  Drastic,  Minto  II. 
Preakness — Man-o'-War,  Upset,  Wildair. 
Carter  Handicap— Audacious,  Constancy,  Naturalist. 
Metropolitan— Wildair,  Thunderclap,  On  Watch. 
Latonia  Championship — Cleopatra.  On  Watch,  Damask. 
Maryland  Handicap — Blazes,  Damask,  J.  P.  Grier. 

FOREIGN. 
2,000  Guineas — Tetratema,  Allenby,  Paragon. 
Grand  National — Troy  town.  The  Turk  II.,  The  Bore. 
Manchester  Cup — Pomme-de-Terre,  Square  Measure.  Happy  Man. 
Lincolnshire — Furious,  Seatwell,  Monteith. 
1 .000  Guineas — Cinna,  Valescura,  Cicerole. 
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HARNEY  HORSE  RACING. 

The  Grand  Circuit  season  of  1920  included  fourteen  meetings  at  which  310  races  were  decided, 
were  divided  into  181  events  for  trotters  and  129  races  for  pacers.  The  prize  money  divided  during  the  seaeoo 
amounted  to  $552,749.95,  of  which  sum  $363,916.97  was  paid  to  trotters  and  $188,832.98  to  pacers.  Peter 
Manning  was  the  largest  individual  winner  on  the  circuit,  his  record  consisting  of  ten  victories  out  of  eleven 
starts,  for  a  total  of  $26,550.  Arion  Guy  was  second  high  money  winner,  with  $16,476,  and  Peter  Coley, 
third  with  $15,966.  _ 

GRAND  CIRCUIT  SUMMARY. 

Grand  circuit  leading  drivers:  T  W.  Murphy,  30  events;  Fred  Edman,  30;  C,  Valentine,  28;  A.  McDon- 
ald, 25.  ' 

WORLD'S  TROTTING  RECORDS. 


Distance. 


Name. 


Place. 


Date. 


Time. 


1  mi.. 
1  mi., 
[  mi.. 
1  mi.. 
1  mi.. 
1  mi.. 


1  mi.  (worlds  record). . . 

1  mi.,  in  a  race  

,  on  hall-mile  track . 

by  a  stallion  

by  a  gelding  

,  by  a  mare  

,  with  running  mate. 

,  by  a  yearling  

1  mi.,  by  a  two-year-old. 
1  m.,  by  a  three-year-old. 
1  mi,,  by  a  four-year-old . 
1  mi.r  by  a  flve-year-old . 
1  mi.,  by  a  six-year-old.  . 
1  mi.,  to  high-wheel  sulky 
1  ml.,  to  high-wheel  sulky 

Best  2  heats   

Best  3  heata  

2  miles  

2  miles  


4  miles 

5  milea . 
10  miles . 


20  miles 
30  miles 
50  miles . 
100  miles . 


Uhlan*  

Hamburg  Belle .  . 

Uhlan*  

Lee  Axworthy*.  . 

Uhlan*  

Lou  Dillon*  

Uhlan*  

Airdale*  

The  Real  Lady .  .  . 
Sister  Bertha* .... 

Peter  Volo  

Lee  Axworthy* .  . . 

Lou  Dillon*  

Major  Delmar* . . . 
Peter  Billiken*t . . 
Hamburg  Belle .  .  . 
Peter  Manning. . . , 
The  Harvester* . . , 

/  Nightingale* .  .  . 

\  Fairy  Wood .... 

f  Bertie  R  

I  Senator  L  

Imogene  Constantine 

i Pascal*  
Controller  
ipt.  McGowan* . 

Gen.  Taylor*  

Ariel*  

Conqueror*  


Lexington.  Ky  

North  Randall.  Ohio.. . . 

Goshen,  N.  Y   

Lexington,  Ky  

Lexington,  Ky  

Memphis,  Teun.t  

Lexington.  Ky.,  

Lexington,  Ky  

Lexington,  Ky  

Lexington,  Ky  

North  Randall,  Ohio  

Lexington,  Ky  

Memphis,  Tenn  

Memphis,  Tenn  

Goshen,  N.  Y  

North  Randall.  Ohio  

Lexington  Ky  

Lexington,  Ky  

Nashville,  Tenn.  (reg.)  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  .  . . 
Blackpool,  Englandt .  .  . 
San  Jose,  Cal.  (reg.) .... 
Quebec,  P  Q.,  Canada. . 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (reg.) . 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  (reg.) 
Boston,  Mass.  (reg.).  .. 
San  Francisco  ,  Cal . 

Albany,  N.  Y/  

Centrevllle.  L.  I   


Oct.  8. 
Aug.  25, 
Aug.  24, 
Oct.  8. 
Oct.  8, 
Oct.  24. 
Oct.  9. 
Oct.  2. 
Oct.  7, 
Oct.  12, 
Oct.  16, 
Oct.  8. 
Nov.  U 
Oct.  26. 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  25, 
Oct.  7, 
Oct.  13. 
Oct.  20, 
July  1, 
Sept.  U. 
Nov.  2, 
Sept.  29, 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  23, 
Oct.  31, 
Feb.  21, 
May  5, 
Nov.  12. 


1912 
1909 
1911 
1916 
1912 
1903 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1920 
1915 
1916 
1904 
1904 
1914 
1909 
1920 
1910 
1893 
1895 
1899 
1894 
1919 
1893 
1878 
1865 
1857 
1846 
1353 


2.03 


2.01M 
2.02% 


1.58 

2.01M 

2.02^ 

1.58^ 

1.58 

1.58  H 

1.54H 

2.15H 

2MH 

2.02H 

2.02 

1.58« 

2.01 

2.07 

2.01  k 
2.02^ 
4.15J^ 
6.55  H 
7.16  H 
9.58 
10.12 
12.08  >i 
26  15 
27.23 
58,25 
1.47.59 
3.55.40  H 
8.55.53 


TROTTING— TO  WAGON. 


Distance. 


Name. 


Place. 


Time. 


1  mile  (against  time) . . 
1  mile  (against  time) . . 

1  mile  In  a  race  

Best  2  heats ,  -  

Best  3  heats  

2  miles  .  

3  miles  -  

5  miles  . ,  

10  miles  

''.O  miles .  


IjOu  Dillon* . . . 

Uhlan*  

Lou  Dillon  .  .  .  . 
Lou  Dillon .  . .  . 
American  Boy . 

Pelegon  

Ed.  Bryan .  .  .  , 
Ed.  Bryan .  .  .  . 
Julia  Aldrich .  , 
Controller  .... 


Memphis,  Tenn.f  

Cleveland,  Ohio  , 

Memphis,  Tenn  

Memphis.  Tenn  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Belmont.  Philadelphia. . . 

Point  Breeze,  Phila  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

San  Francisco,  Cal  


Oct 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Aug. 

June 

April 


28.  1903 

8,  1911 

21,  1903 

21.  190:^ 
27,  1907 
20.  1909 

8  1905 

22.  1907 
15.  1858 
20,  1878 


2.12  H 


2mH 
2.12 


2.00 

2.00 

2.04  M 

2.04  M 

2.12H 

4.38 

7.30  >4 
13,03 
29.04^ 
58.57 


TROTTING— WITH  RUNNING  MATE. 

1  mile  against  time  jUhlan  and  mate  I  Lexington,  Ky  lOct.   9,  I9l%\ . 

1  mile  in  race  iFrank  and  mate.  . . .  I  Prospect  Park.  L.  I  jNov.  15,  18831 . 

TROTTING—BY  TEAMS. 


1.54H 
2.08  H 


1  mile  

1  mile  in  a  race  

1  mile,  road  wagon  

Best  3  heats  in  a  race  . . , 


r  Uhlan  ■  \ 

L  Lewis  Forrest .  .  / 

r  Roy  Miller  \ 

L  Lucy  Van  / 

r  Maud  S.*  \ 

L  Aldine*  j 

rArab  \ 

I  Conde  / 


Lexington,  Ky  

Syracuse.  N.  Y  

Fleetwood  Park,  N.  Y. . . 
San  Francisco.  Cal  


Oct.  11.  1912 
Sept.  11,  1918 
June  15,  1883 
Nov.  26  188T 


2.29^  2.23 


2mH 
2.10  M 
2.15 >^ 
2ASH 


*  Against  time,  t  Paced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  wind  or  dust  shield,  runnei^  preceding  trotter. 
t  Half-mile  track. 

WORLD'S  PACING  RECORDS— BY  A  TEAM. 


Distance. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Time. 

/  Minor  Heir  ....  "I 

Columbus,  Ohio  

Oct.    1.  1912 
Sept.  24,  1914 
Aug.  28,  1916 

2.02 
2.07  k' 
2.07  k 

Billy  M.  &  Doctor  M 
Cohen  &  Dep.  Sheriff 

Springfield,  111  

1  mile  in  a  race  

PACING— WITH  RUNNING  MATE. 

1  mile  .Flying  Jib  and  mate  .] Chilli cothe,  Ohio  lOct.    4,  1894|  j .....  i  1.58k 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  concise  table  of  the  pacing  records  of  Directum,  Dan  Patch,  and  other 
"clebrated  horses  in  this  country. 


Sporting  Records — Horse  Racing;  Surf  Casting. 
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WORLDS  PAC  LNG  RECORDS. 


DlSTAiSCE. 


3^  mile  

1  mile  •  

1  mile,  by  a  stallion.  . 
1  m.,  by  a  stall'u,  in  open 
1  mile,  by  a  gelding .  , 
1  mile,  in  a  race  .  .  .  . 
1  mi.,  by  a  mare,  la  a  race 
1  mile,  half-mile  track. .  . ' 

1  mile,  yearling  filly  

1  mile,  yearling  colt  

1  mile,  two-year-old  

1  mile,  three-year-old  .  .  . 
1  mile,  four-year-old.  ... 

1  mile  high-wheel  salky. 

2  miles  

3  miles  

4  miles  

5  miles  

Best  2  heats  

Best  3  heats  , . 


Name. 


Directum  I*  

Dan  Patcht  

Dan  Patcht  

DirectunJslt  

Prince  Alert* .... 

Directum  I  

MiSS  Harris  M  .  . 

Single  G  

Rose  McGee*..  .  . 
Frank  Perry*  .... 
Direct  the  Work* 
Anna  Bradford. . . 

William  

Dan  Patch*  

Dan  Patch*  

Elastic  Pointer. .  , 

Joe  JeffersDn  

Marconi  

Directum  I  

Single  G  


Place. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Lexington,  Ky.t  .- 

Lexington,  Ky.t . .  . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. .  .  .  : .  . 
New  \ork,  N.  Y.f  ...  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Des  Moines,  la  

Lexington,  Ky  

Lexington,  Ky  

Lexington,  Ky .  

C^olunibus,  Ohio  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Macon,  Ga.t  

Macon,  Ga.t  

Kendallville,  Ind  

Knoxville,  Iowa  (reg).. 

Quebec,  Canada  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Atlanta,  Ga   .  .  . 


Date. 

Sept.  14, 
Oct.  7, 
Oct.  7, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  23, 
Sept.  30, 
July  23, 
Aug.  26, 
Aug.  12, 
Sept.  12, 
Sept.  13, 
Sept.  29, 
Aug.  5, 
Nov.  30. 
Nov.  30, 
Oct.  1, 
Nov.  13, 
Sept.  10, 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  22. 


1.58 
2.00 


.55^ 
1.55^ 

1.55  M 

1.56  M 
1.57 
1..5*- 
1.58M 
2.01 
2.19^ 
2.15 
2.061^ 
2.00  M 
2.00 
2MH 
4.17 

10.10 
12.02^ 

2.00 

2.00  M 


TO  WAGON. 


Distance. 


Name. 


Time. 


1  mile  (against  lime) . 

1  mile,  in. a  race  

2  miles  

3  miles  ' 

4  miles  

5  mUos  

Best  2  heats  

Best  3  heats  


Dan  Patch*  

Angus  Pointer.  . 
Young  America. 

Longfellow  

Longfellow  

Lady  St.  Clair.  . 

Coney  

Johnston  


Memphis,  Tenn . 
Memphis  Tenn . 


Oct.  27,  1903 
Oct.  20,  1904 


Sacramento,  Cal . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

St.  Paul,  Minn  


Sept.  7,  1869 

Dec.  31,  1869 

Dec.  11,  1874 

Oct.     4,  1900 

Sept.  16,  1 


2.16  3^ 


2.05  M 
2.1^  k 


1.57  >4 
2.043/3 

4.58  >^ 
7.53 

10.42  H 
12.54 M 
2.05  M 
2.15M 


^  Against  time,  t  Paced  by  runner  to  salky  carrying  a  wind  or  dust  shield,  the  runner  preceding  the  pacer. 


GRAND   PRIX   DE   PARIS  WINNERS-1 863-1 920. 


YR. 

Hor.se. 

1S83 

Front  in  

1884 

Little  Duck. 

1885 

Paradox. . . . 

1880 

Minting. .  .  , 

1887 

Tennbreuse. 

1888 

Stuart  

1889 

Vasistas. .  .  . 

1890 

Fitz  Roye.  . 

1891 

Clamart. . .  . 

1892 

Rueil  

1893 

Ragotsky .  . . 

1894 

Dolma- 

Baghtche. 

189.5 

Andree  

1896 

Arreau  

1897 

Doge  

1898 

Le  Roi  Soleil 

1899 

Perth  

1900 

Semendria. . 

1901 

Cheri  

1863 
1864 
1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

187 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 

1881 
1882 


The  Ranger, 
Vermont.. .  . 
^ladiateur.« 


f)eylon  

Fervacques . 

Earl  

Glaneur.  .  .  . 
Sornette. . .  . 
No  race  on  a 
Cremorne  . . 

Boiard  

Trent  

Salvatur. .  .  . 

Kisber  

St.  Chris- 

tophe. 
Thurio.  ... 
Nubienne. .  . 
Robert  the 

Devil.. 
Foxhall. . 
Bruce. .  . 


Owner. 


Mr.  Savile. 
H.  Delamarre 
CountvF.  de  La- 
grange. 
Duke  of  Beauf't. 
D.  de  Montg'y. 
Mar.ofHastlngs. 
M.  Lupin. 
Maj.  Fridolin. 
ccount  of  war. 
Mr.  Savile. 
M.  Delamarre. 
W,  R.  Marshall. 
M.  Lupin. 
A.  Baltazzi. 
Count  Lagrange 

Pr.  Soltykoff. 
M.  Blanc. 

O.  Brewer. 
Mr.  Keene. 
Mr.  Rymiel. 


Owner. 


Duke  Castrie. 

Duke  Castrie., 

Mr.  Bro-Cloete 

R.  Vyner. 

M.  P.  Airmart 

M.  P.  Donon. 

M.  H.  Delam're 

Baron  A.  de 
Schickler. 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

M.  Webb. 

Baron  A.  de 
Schickler. 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

M.  J.  Armand 

Baron  de  Roths- 
child. 

M.  Caillant. 

Baron  Schickler 

M.  Caillant. 


YR 


1902 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

1911 

1912 
1913 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Hojso. 


Kizil  Kour- 

gan  

Quo  Vadis . . 

Ajax  

Finasseur. .  . 
Spearmint,  . 
San  Souse  II 
North  East . 
Verdun  II .  . 
Nuage.. . . .  . 


As  d'Atout. 

Houli  

Bruleur.. . . , 

Sardanapls 
No  race— w 
No  race — w 
No  race— w 
No  race— w 
Gal.  Xight. 
Comrade.  . 


Owner. 


M.    E.    de  St. 

Alary. 
M.  E.  Blanc. 
M.  E.  Blanc. 
M,  IJ.  Ephrussi.- 
Maj.  E.  Loder. 
Baron  Rothsc'ld 
W.  K.  Vand'bilt 
Baron  Rothsc'ld 
Mme.  Chere- 

meteff. 
Mar.  de  Ganay. 
M.  A.  Fould. 
M.    E.    de  St. 

Alary. 
Baron  Rothsc'ld 
ar. 


Baron  Rotlisc'ld 
M.  E.  de  St. 
.  Alary. 


RECORDS   OF   SURF   ANGLING    CLUBS   OF  UNITED  STATES. 
Compiled  by  C.  E.  Ilolgate,  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  A.  C.  U.  S. 


Longest  single  cast,  any  event,  4-oz.  lead,  461  ft. 

10  in.,  made  by  Harold  G.  Lentz,  Anglers  Club  of 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  July  31,  1920  (world's  record). 

Average  five  casts,  open  field,  4-oz^  lead,  434  ft,. 

11  3-5  in.,  made  by  Harold  G.  Lentz,  Anglers  Club 
of  Ocean  City.  N.  J.,  July  31,  1920  (world's  record). 

Average  five  casts  V-shaped  court,  4-oz.  lead, 
368  tt.  3  2-5  in.,  made  by  Howard  Kain,  Asbury 
Park  F.  C,  ^it  Asbury  Park,  N.  J..  Aug.  II,  1917. 

Average  five  casts,  30-ft  lane,  3-oz.  lead.  331  ft. 
8  2-5  in.,  made  by  John  C.  Clayton,  Asbury  Park 
F.  C,  at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  Aug.  19,  1916. 

Average  five  casts,  30-ft.  lane  4-oz.  lead,  334  ft. 
1  2-5  in.,  made  by  Wm.  E.  Sylvester.  Belmar  F.  C, 
at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28,  1915. 

Distance-accuracy,  down  straight  line,  with 
distance  lead  falls  aside  ol  line  deducted  from  length 
of  cast,  4-oz.  lead,  average  five  casts.  366  ft.  7  1-5  in., 
made  by  Howard  Kain.  Asbury  Park  F.  G.,  at  Ocean 
City.  N.  J  ,  Aug.  18.  1917. 

Accuracy,  nearest  cast  to  stake  140  feet  distant. 
Gus  Wollman,  Asbury  Park  F.  C,  touched  stake  at 
Belmar.  N.  J..  Aug.  25.  1917. 


Lonsrest  cast  of  five  in  V-shaped  court,  3  or  4-oz. 
lead,  341  ft.  8  in.,  Dr.  Carleton  Simon,  Midland 
Beach  F.  C,  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8,  1914. 

Women — Longest  single  cast  of  five,  open  field, 
4-oz.  lead,  238  ft.  10  1-2  in.,  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Cooper, 
Belmar,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28,  1915. 

Women — Average  of  three  casts,  open  field,  4-oz. 
lead,  232  ft.  7  in.,  Miss.^Elizabeth  M.  Gallaher,  at 
Belmar,  N.  J.,  Aug.  16,  1919. 

Women — ^Average  of  five  casts,  open  field,  4-oz. 
lead,  204  ft.  7  in.,  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Cooper,  Belmar,  N.  J., 
Aug.  28,  1915. 

1920  Ocean  City  Cup  Event — Won  by  Anglers 
Club  of  Ocean  City  team,  composed  of  Harold  G. 
Lentz,  Bert  Christianson,  Egbert  Collard,  J.  P. 
Jordan,  and  J.  Charles  Elingshausen;  team  total, 
8,551  ft.  9  in.  (world's  jecord).  Asbury  Park  Fishing 
Club  team,  8,516  ft.  3  in.,  second.  New  York 
Casting  Club,  8,238  ft.  8  in.,  third.  Ocean  City 
Fishing  Club  team,  7,928  ft.  0  in.,  fourth. 

Lonarest  single  cast,  414  ft.  10  in.,  made  by  Fred 
Berger,  Now  York  Casting  Club. 
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Sporting  Records — English  Derby  Winners. 


ENGLISH  EPSOM  DERBY  WINNERS-1 780-1 91 8. 


YR 


1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
17.98 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
18 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Horse. 


Diomdd . . .  , 
Y.  Eclipse. 


Sal  tram. 
Sergeant 
Aimvvell . 
Noble.  . 
Sir  Peter  Teazle 

Sir  Tbomas  

Sky  Scraper .... 
Rtiadamantlius. . 

Eager  

John  Bull  

Waxy  

Daidalus  

Spread  Eagle . . . 

Didelot  

Sis,  to  Pharam'd 

Sir  Harry  

Archduke,  

Champion  

Eleanor  

Tyrant  

Ditto  

Hannibal  

Card']  Beaufort 

Paris  

Election 


Owner. 


SirE.  Bunbury. . 

Mr.  O* Kelly  

Lord  Egremont. . 

Mr.  Parker  

Mr.  O' Kelly  

Lord  Clermont. . 

Mr.  Panton  

Lord  Derby  

Prince  of  Wales . 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Lord  Grosvenor. 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Lord  Grosvenor 

Sir  F.  Poolfe  

Lord  Grosvenor 
Sir  F.  Standish . 
Sir  F.  Standish. 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Mr.  Cookson. . . 
Sir  F.  Standish 

Mr.  Wilson  

Sir  C.  Bunbury 
Duke  of  Grafton 
Sir  H.  WilUams'n 
Lord  Egremont. . 
Lord  Egremont.. 

Lord  Foley  

Lord  Egremont. . 

Pan  ,  Sir  H.  Williams' n 

Pope  .'Duke  of  Grafton 

Whalebone  IDuke  of  Grafton 

Phantom  "Sir  J.  Shelly.  .  , 

Octavius  'Mr.  Ladbrooke 

Smolensko.  . .". .  Sir  C.  Bunbury 

Blucher   Lord  Stawell. . , 

Whisker  Duke  of  Grafton 

Prince  Leopold. ,  Duke  of  York 
Azar  ^. . . .  Mr.  Payne 


Mr.  Thornhill. . . 
Duke  of  Portlapd 
Mr.  Thornhill . . , 

Mr.  Hunter  

Duke  of  York . . . 

Mr.  Udney  

Sir  J.  Shelly  

Sir  J.  Shelly  

Lord  Egremont. . 

Lord  Jersey  

Duke  of  Rutland 
Mr.  Gratwicke.  . 

Mr.  Chifney  

Lewd  Lowther . . . 


Sam 

Tiresias. . . 

Sailor  

Gustavus . 
Moses .... 
Emilius.  .  . 

Cedric  

Middleton 
Lapdog . . . 
Mameluke 
Cadland.  . 
Frederick  . 
Priam.  .  .  . 
Spaniel.  .  . 

St.  Giles  I  Mr.  Ridsdale 

Dangerous  'Mr.  Saddler.  .  .  . 

Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Batson  

Mundig  Mr.  Bowes  

Bay  Middleton. ,  Lord  Jersey  

Phosphorus          Lord  Berner.  .  .  . 

Amato  Sir  G.  Heath  cote 

Bloomsbury .  . . . '  Mr.  W.  Ridsdale 
Little  Wonder.  .  Mr.  Robertson. 

Coronation  Mr.  Rawiinson. 

Attila  »  Colonel  Anson. 

Cotherstone ....  Mr.  Bowes .... 

Orlando   Colonel  Peel.  .  . 

Merry  Mon:irch.  Mr.  Gratwicke. 

Pyrrhus ,  ,  Mr.  Gully  

Cossack  ,  Mr.  Pedley .... 

Surplice  Lord  Cllfden. . . 

Flying  D'tchm'n  Lord  Eglinton. . 
Voltlgeur  Lord  Zetland.. . 


Jockey. 


S.  Arnull. 
Hindley. 
S.  ArnuU. 
Hindley. 
J.  Arnull. 
Hindley. 
J.  White. 
S.  Arnull, 
W,  Smith. 
Chifney,  Sr. 
J.  Arnull. 
Stephenson. 
Buckle. 
Clift. 
Buckle. 
A.Wheatley. 
J,  Arnull. 
J.  Singleton. 
S.  ArnuU, 
J.  Arnull. 
Clift, 
Sanders. 
Buckle. 
Clift. 

W.  Arnull. 

Fitz  Patrick. 

Shepherd. 

J.  Arnull. 

CoUinson. 

Goodison. 

Clift. 

Buckle. 

W.  Arnull. 

Goodison, 

W.  Arnull. 

Goodison. 

Wheatley. 

Robinson. 

S.  Chifney. 

Clift. 

S.  Chifney. 

S.  Day. 

Goodison. 

Buckle. 

Robinson. 

Robinson. 

Dockeray. 

Robinson. 

Robinson. 

Forth. 

S.  Day. 

Wheatley. 

Scott. 

Chappie. 

Conolly. 

Scott, 

Robinson, 

G.  Edwards. 

Chappie. 

Templeman. 

Macdonald. 

Conolly. 

Scott. 

Scott. 

Flatman. 

F.  Bell. 

S.  Day. 

Templeman. 

Templeman. 

Marlow. 

J.  Marson. 


Yk. 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1866 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

188 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Horse, 


Teddington's 
Daniel  O'Rourke 
West  Australian 
Andover .  ,  . . 
Wild  Dayrell , 

ElUngton  

Blink  Bonny. 
Bladsman .  .  , 

Misjid  

Thormanby . 
Kettledrum.  . 
Caractus. . .  . 
Macaroni .  .  . 
Blair  Athol. , 
Gladiateur.  . 
Lord  Lyon .  . 

Hermit  

Blue  Gown. , 
Pretender ,  . , 
Kingcraft ,  . . 

Favonius  

Cremorne .  . . 
Doncaster. . , 
George  Fred  erich 
Galopin ... 
Kisber. .  .  .  , 

Silvio  

Sef  ton  

Sir  Bevys .  , 
Bend  Or .  . 
Iroquois . . , 
Shotover. .  , 
St.  Blaise.  . 
♦Harvester . 
*St,  Gatien 
Melton : .  .  , 
Ormonde. . . 
Merry  Hampton 
Ayrshire .... 

Donovan  

Sainfoin  

Common. . . . 
Sir  Hugo.... 
Isinglass .... 

Lad  as  

Sir  Visto  

Persimmon . . 
Galtee  More. 

Jeddah  

Flying  Fox . . 
Diamond  Jubilee 
Volodyovski . . . 
Ard  Patrick .  .  . 
Rock  Sand .... 

St.  Amant  

Cicero  

Spearmint  

Orby  

Signorinetta . .  . 

Minor  u  

Lemberg  

Sunstar   . 

Tagalie  

Aboyeur  

Durbar  II  

Pommern  

Fiflnella  

Gay  Crusader. . 
Gainsborough. . 
Grand  Parade . 
Spion  Kop  


Owner. 


Sir  J.  Hawley. . 
Mr.  Bowes .... 

Mr.  Bowes  

Mr.  Gully  

Mr.  Popham. . . 
Adm.  Harcourt 
Mr.       I.  Anson 
Sir  J,  Hawley . . 
Sir  J,  Hawley.  . 

Mr.  Merry  

Col,  Towaeley. 
Mr.  C,  Snewny, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Naylor 
Mr.  W.  I.  Anson 
Co't  de  Lagrange 
Mr.  Sutton.  ,  .  . 
Mr.  H.  Chaplin 
Sir  J.  Hawley .  . 
Mr.  J,  Johnstone 
Lord  Falmouth . . 
BaronRothschild 
Mr.  H.  Savile. . 
Mr.  J.  Merry .  . 
Mr.  Cartwright 
Cou't  Ba!f,hyany 
Mr.  Baltazzt . . 
Lord  Falmouth 
Mr.  Crawford. 
?>Jr.  Acton.  . . ,  c 
Duke  of  Westm'r 
Mr.  Loriliard, 
Duke  of  Westm'r 
Sir  F.  Joimstone 
Sir  J.  Wirioughby 
Mr.  Hammond 
Lord  Hastings. 
Duke  of  Westm'r 
Mr,  Ablngton. , , 
Duke  of  Portland 
Duke  of  Portland 
Sir  J.  Miller .... 
Sir  F.  Johnstone 
Lord  Bradford .  . 
Mr.  McCalraont 
I^ord  Rosebery. . 
Ijord  Rosebery. . 
Prince  of  Wales . 
Mr.  Gubbios... . 
Mr.  Laraach .... 
Duke  of  Wefltoi'r 
Prince  of  Wales . 
Mr.  Whitney. . . . 

Mr.  Gubbins  

Sir  J.  Miller  

L.  de  Rotlischild 
Lord  Rosebery, . 

Major  Loder  

Mr,  Croker  

Chev.  GiniiJtreiU. 
King  Edward .  . . 

Mr.  Fairie. .  

Mr.  J.  B.  Joel, .  . 
Mr.  Raphael .... 
Mr.  Cunlifle.  . .  . 
H.  B.  Duryea. . . 

Mr.  S.  Joel  

Mr.  E.  Hultoa. . 

Mr.  Falrie.,  

Lady  J.  Douglass 
Lord  Glanely 


Jockey. 


J.  Marson. 
F.  Butler. 
F.  Butler, 

A,  Day, 

R.  Sherwood 

Aldcfoft. 

Charlton. 

W^s. 

Wells. 

Custance. 

Bullock. 

J.  Parsens. 

T.  Chaloner. 

J.  Snowden. 

H.Grimsh'w 

Custance. 

J.  Daley. 

Wells. 

J.  Osborne. 

T.  French. 

T,  Frencli. 

Maidment. 

F.  Webb. 

Custance. 

Morris. 

Maidment. 

F.  Archer. 
Constable. 

G.  Fordham 
F,  Archer. 
F.  Archer. 
T.  Cannon. 
C,  Wood. 
C,  Wood. 

S.  Loates. 
F.  Archer. 
F.  Archer, 
J.  Watts. 

F.  Barrett. 
T,  Loates. 

Watts. 

G.  Barrett. 
Allsop. 

T,  Loates. 
J.  Watts. 
S.  Loates. 
J.  Watts. 
C.  Wood. 
O.  Madden. 
M,  Cannon. 

H.  Jones. 
L.  Reiff. 

J,  H.  Martin 
Malier. 
K.  Qannon. 
Maher, 
Maher, 
J.  Reiff. 
W,  Bullock. 
H.  Jones, 

B.  Dillon. 
G.  Stem. 
J.  Reiff. 
Piper. 

M.  MacGee. 
S.  Donoghue 
J.  Childs. 
S.  Donoghue 
J.  Child. 
W.  Langford 


Capt.  G.  Loder. .  iF.  O'yelH. 


*  Dead  heat,  stakes  divided. 

Note:  The  Derby  of  1915-6-7-8  was  run  at  Newmarket  as  the  "New"  Derby.  Tha  1920  Derby  was 
won  In  record  time  of  2  minutes  34  4-5  seconds;  previous  best  time  being  Lemberg  s,  1910,  2  minutes  35  1-5 
seconds.  .      ,  . 

The  Derby  was  Instituted  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby  in  1780.  A  year  earlier  the  same  racmg  peer 
had  started  the  Oaks,  named  after  his  place  at  Banstead  Downs— the  Valley  of  Lambert's  Oaks.  Lord 
Derby  won  his  own  race  in  1787  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  named  thus  in  honor  of  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Farren, 
.ind  had  been  acting  as  Lady  Teazle  in  The  School  for  Scandal,  when  Lord  Derby  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 
On  May  18,  1847,  Lord  George  Benthick — a  real  power  In  the  political  and  racing  world  of  those  days — 
moved  the  adjouriunent  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  Derby  Day.  This  motion  waa  moved  each  year  by 
a  private  member,  until  in  1860  Lord  Palmerston  moved  it  as  a  Government  measure  "as  a  part  of  the  tin- 
written  law  of  Parliament."    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  abandoned  it  a.s  a  Government  moUon  in  1879, 

The  Derby  was  run  without  a  break  from  1780  until  1914,  and  in  1915  the  Epsom  stands  and  coiffse 
were  put  to  other  even  more  important  uses.  A  substitute  Derby  which  cannot  count  was  run  at  New- 
market Jn  1915.  1916,  1917  and  1918  on  a  straight  galloping  course.  The  Derbj-  course  on  Epsom  Downs 
to  left-handed,  and  consists  of  two  straights  and  a  turn — the  nistoric  Tottenham  Corner. 


Sporting  Records— -Golf ;  Fencing. 
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Golf  during  the  season  of  1920  was  notable  for 
the  amount  of  inteinational  play.  Americaa  and 
English  contesuants  competing  in  the  champion- 
ship tournameuU'  of  the  other  nation.  The  results 
of  tne  principal  events  follow: 

United  States  open  played  at  Toledo  O.  won  by 
Edward  Ray,  England.  Scores  fiist  ten.  Edward 
Ray,  England,  147,  73,  75 — 295;  Jocl<  Hutchinson, 
Glen  View,  145,  74,  77 — 296-  Leo  Diegel.  Lake  Shore. 
146.  73,  77—296;  Harry  Vardon,  England.  147. 
71,  78—296;  Jack  Burke,  St  Paul,  152,  72,  72—296- 
Jim  Barnes,  Sunset  Hills,  146.  76,  76—298.  Chjck 
Evans,  Edgewater,  150  73,  75 — 298;  R.  T.  Jones,  2d, 
Atlanta,  152,  70,  77 — 299,  W.  MacFarlane  Pt. 
Washington,  151,  74,  74r— 299.  Bob  MacDonald, 
Bob  o-  Link,  151,  71.  78—300. 

Previous  winners,  1919,  at  Boston:  Won  by 
W.  C.  Hagen,  Detroit,  •301;  M.  J.  Brady,  Water  town, 
Mass.,  301,  J,  Hutchinson,  Golf,  111..  306.  On 
the  play-off  for  first  place  Hagen  defeated  Brady 
77  to  78  at  eighteen  holes.  1916,  at  Minikahda 
Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  final  round,  June  30: 
Won  by  Charles  G.  Evans  jr.,  amateur,  286;  J. 
Hutchinson,  288,  second;  J.  M.  Barnes,  290,  third. 
1915,  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.:  Won  by  Jerome  Travers. 
amateur,  297;  T.  L.  McNamara,  professional,  298. 
second;  R.  G.  McDonald,  300,  third.  1914,  at  Mid- 
lothian, Chicago,  111.:  Won  by  W.  C.  ^agen,  290: 
Charles  Evans  jr.,  291,  second;  George  Sargent, 
third.  191^,  at  Brookllne,  Mass.:  Won  by  F)-ancis 
Ouimet,  72t  H^rry  Vardon»  77,  second,  and  Edward 
Ray,  78,  third,  after  a  triple  tie  in  final  round  of  304 
1912,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Won  by  Jack  McDermott, 
294;  with  Tom  McNamara,  296,  second,  and  Alex. 
Smith  and  M-  J.  Brady  tied  at  299  for  third.  1911, 
at  Wheaton,  111.,  after  a  triple  tie  .between  J.  J. 
McDermott,  M.  J.  Brady  and  George  O.  Simpson 
at  307,  J.  J.  McDermott  won  in  the  play  off,  with 
Brady  second  and  Simpson  third.  1910,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Alex.  Smith,  298.  1909.  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  George  Sargent,  290.  1908,  at  Myopia, 
Fred  McLeod,  322.  1907,  at  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club,  Alexander  Ross,  302.  1906,  at  Onwentsia, 
Alex.  Smith  295.  1905,  at  Myopia,  W.  Anderson, 
314.  1904,  at  Glen  View,  W.  Anderson,  303.  1903, 
at  Baltusrol,  W.  Anderson,  307.  1902,  at  Garden 
City,  L.  Auchterlonie,  307.  1901,  at  Myopia,  W. 
Anderson,  331.  1900,  at  Chicago  Harry  Vardon,  313. 

United  States  Amateur  Championship,  played  at 
Engineers'  Club,  Roelyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  final  round 
Sept.  11:  Ciiarles  G.  Evans  defeated  Francis 
Ouimet,  7  and  6.  Previous  winners:  1919,  Oak- 
mont,  C.  C,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  S.  Davidson  Herron 
Pittsburgh,  defeated  Robert  T.  Jones  jr.,  Atlanta, 
5  apd  4,  1916,  at  Merlon  Club,  Philadelphia. 
Charles  G.  Evans^r.,  Chicago,  defeated  Robert  A. 
Gardner,  Chicago,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  1915,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Robeh.  A.  Gardner,  Chic&go,  de- 
feated John  G.  Anderson,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
5  up  and  4  to  play.  1914,  at  Manchester  Vt., 
Francis  Ouimet  defeated  Jerome  D.  Travers,  6  up 
and  5  to  play.  1913,  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  J.  D. 
Travers  defeated  J.  G,  Anderson,  5  up  and  4  to 
play.  1912,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  J.  Travers  defeated 
Charles  Evans  jr.,  7  up  and  6  to  play.  1911,  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur  champion  of  England, 
defeated  F.  Herreshofl,  1  up  in  37  holes.  1910,  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  W.  C.  Fownes  jr.,  defeated  W.  K. 
Wood,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  1909,  at  Wheaton,  III., 
R.  A.  Gardner  beat  H.  Chandler  Egan  4  up  and  2  to 
play.  1908,  at  Garden  City,  J.  D.  Travers  beat  Max 
Behr,  8  up  and  7  to  play.  1907,  at  Euclid,  J.  D.  Trav- 
ers beat  A.  Graham,  6  up  and  5  to  pJay.  1906,  E.  M. 
Byers  beat  G.  S.  Lyon,  2  up.  1905,  at  Wheaton  111., 
H  Chandler  Egan  beat  D.  E.  Sawyer,  6  up  and  5  to 
play.  1904,  H.  Chandler  Egan.  1903,  W.  J.  Travis. 
1902,  L.  N.  James.    1901  and  1900,  W.  J.  Travis. 

United  States  Ladles'  Championship,  played  at 


COLF, 


Mayfield  C.  C,  Cleveland,  O.,  final  round:  Won  by 
Miss  Alexa  Stirling,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  defeated  Mrs. 

D.  C.  Hurd,  4  and  3. 

Previous  winners:  1919,  at  Shawnee-on- 
Delaware,  Pa.,  Miss  Alexa  W.  Stirling,  Atlanta, 
defeated  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I., 
6  and  5.  Previous  winners:  1916,  at  Waverly, 
Mass.,  Miss  Alexa  Stirling,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  defeated 
Miss  Mildred  Caverly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2  up  and 
1  to  play.  1915,  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  Mrs.  Clarence 
H.  Vanderbeck,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  defeated  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Gavin,  England,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play. 
1914,  at  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  Boston, 
defeated  Miss  E.  V.  Rosenthal,  Chicago,  1  up. 
1913,  played  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  18,  Miss 
G.  Ravenscroft  of  England  defeated  Miss  M.  Hol- 
lins,  2  up.  1912,  played  at  Essex  Country  Club, 
Manchester,  Mass.,  Miss  M.  Curtis  defeated  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Barlow.  3  up  and  2  to  play.  1911,  at  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  Miss  M.  Curtis.  1910,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  Hamilton, 
Ont.  1909,  at  Philadelphia,  Miss  Dorothy  Camp- 
bell. 1908,  at  Washington,  Miss  Kate  C.  Harley. 
1907,  at  Midlothian,  Miss  Margaret  Curtis.  1906. 
at  Brae  Burn,  Miss  Harriet  Curtis.  1905,  at  Morris 
County,  Miss  Pauline  Mackay.  1904,  at  Merioa 
C.  C,  Miss  G.  Bishop.  1903,  at  Wheaton,  111., 
Miss  B.  Anthony.  1902-01,  at  Brookline  and  Bal- 
tusrol, Miss  G.  Hecker.  1900,  at  Sliinnecock,  Miss 
F.  C.  Griscom. 

FOREIGN  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

English  Open:  Won  by  George  Duncan  with  303; 
Sandy  Herd,  305,  second;  Edward  Ray,  306,  third. 

Englisli  Amateur:  Cyril  Tolley  defeated  R.  A. 
Gardner,  U.  S.,  on  the  tliirty-seventh  green  after 
the  match  was  all  square  at  the  end  of  thirty-six 
holes  play. 

Great  Britain  Ladies' :  Miss  Cecil  Leitch  defeated 
Miss  Molly  Griflith,  7  and  6  in  final  round. 

French  Open:  Won  by  Walter  Hagen,  U.  S.,  who 
defeated  Lafitte  in  play-off  of  tie  at  end  of  tourna- 
ment, when  both  had  tied  with  298. 

Cub*n  Amateur:  Malcolm  McBurney  defeated 
A.  M.  Robbins,  7  and  6. 

STATE  AND  SECTIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Western  Amateur,  played  at  Memphis,  Tonn.: 
Won  by  Charles  G.  Evans,  who  defeated  C.  Wolff, 
5  and  4.  North  and  South  Amateur,  played  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C:  Won  by  Francis  Ouimet,  who 
defeated  S.  J.  Graham,  5  and  4.  Open:  Won  by 
F.  McLeod  with  298.  Ladies':  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Hurd  defeated  J.  R.  Price,  5  and  4.  Southern  Ama- 
teur, played  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  W^on  by  R.  T. 
Jones,  who  defeated  E.  Watklns,  11  and  10.  Open: 
at  Atlanta:  Won  by  D.  Edgar  with  302.  Metro- 
politan, Amateur,  played  at  Rye,  N.  Y.:    Won  by 

E.  Sawyer,  who  defeated  G.  W.  White  at  thirty- 
seventh  hole.  Ladies',  played  at  Greenwicli,  Conn.: 
Won  by  Mrs.  Q.  F.  Feitner,  who  defeated  Miss  G. 
Bishop,  2  OTid  1.  Open,  played  at  Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Won  by  Walter  Hagen,  who  defeated  Jim  Barnes 
in  play-off  of  tie,  70  to  74. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Individual:  J.  W.  Sweetser,  Yale,  defeated  J.  C. 
Ward,  Williams,  4  and  3. 

Team:  Princeton;  1,269;  Yale,  1,303;  Dart- 
mouth, 1,336;  Harvard,  1,339;  Williams,  1,.376; 
Cornell,  1.407;  Pennsylvania,  1,419;  Columbia,  1,421. 
OTHER  MATCHES. 

Leslie  Cup:  New  York  defeated  Massachusetts, 
8  matches  to  7;  Pennsylvania  defeated  New  York, 
8  matches  to  7,  winning  cup  for  1920. 

Devonshire  Cup:  United  States  defeated  Canada, 
20  to  15. 


FEN 

National  Team  Championship,  final  round:  New 
York  A.  C.  vs.  Washington  Army  Fencers'  Club. 
Sears  defeated  Nunes,  5 — 4;  Pitt  defeated  Raynor, 
6 — 4,  and  Honey cutt,  5 — 4;  Hall  defeated  Honey cutt; 
5 — 4,  and  Sears,  5 — 4;  Nunes  defeated  Honey  cutt, 
5 — 4.  Total — New  York  A.  O.  won  5  bouts;  Wash- 
ington Army  Fencers'  Glub  won  1.  Grand  total — 
New  York  A.  C.  won  12  bouts  and  lost  3;  Fencers' 
Club  of  New  York  won  7  bouts  and  lost  11;  Wash- 
ington Army  Fencers'  Club  won  5  bouts  and  lost  10. 


CINO. 

National  Foils,  Epee  and  Sabre  Championship; 
Foils  Competition,  final  round:  Hall  defeated 
Breckinridge,  3 — 2;  Pitt  defeated  Van  Nardroff, 
5 — 2-  Nunes  defeated  Russell,  9 — 2;  Sears  defeated 
Lyon,  3 — 2.  Totals — Hall  won  9  bouts  and  lost  2; 
Nunef=i  won  9  and  lost  2;  Rayner  won  8  and  lost  3; 
Breckinridge  won  7  and  lost  4;  Lyon  won  7  and  lost 
4;  Russell  won  7  and  lost  4;  Breed  won  6  and  lost 
4;  Pitt  won  5  and  lost  6;  Sears  won  4  and  lost  7;  Van 
Nardroff  won  2  and  lost  9.    The  tie  in  number  of 


Sporting  Records — Fencing;  Basketball. 


buuts  between  Hall  and  Nunes  was  decided  by 
counting  toucbes  against,  on  tlils  basis  Hall  winning 
with  only  28  touches  to  Nun^'s  31.  Epee  Compe- 
tition, final  round:  Dutcber  defeated  Brecfcioridge 
iiiid  Xunas.  Breckiaridge  defeated  Nunes  and 
Bieeii.  B.eed  defeacod  Dutcher.  Double  touches, 
Nunes.  Nunes  failed  to  wia  a  bout.  Doui)le 
touchers  Hree  i.  Feace-off — Dutrher  defeated  Breck- 
u  ritlge.  Totals — Dutcher  won  3  bouts  and  lost  1; 
n    u  aaridjje  won  2  and  lOv-st  2;  Breed  won  1  and 

■  2-  Nuaes  won  0  and  lost  2.  Sabre  Competition, 
;  1  round:  Hall  defeated  Parker,  5—4;  Nunes  de- 
>  .    d   Fieisher,  5 — 2;   Rayner  defeated  Vidmer, 

-I;  Lyon  defeated  Strauss.  Totals— Hall  won  11 
t  outs  and  lost  1;  Nunes  won  11  and  lost  1;  Lyon  won 
iO  and  lost  2;  Rayner  won  8  and  lost  4;  Parker  won 
i<  and  lost  4.  The  tie  in  number  of  bouts  between 
Hall  and  Nunes  was  decided  by  the  number  of 
Touches  against,  Hall  winning  with  22  against  him, 
Nunes  being  second  with  29. 

National  Foil,  Epee  and  Sabre  Team  Champion- 
ship. Standing  end  of  tournament:  New  York 
A.  C,  won  3,  lost  3;  New  York  Turn  Verein,  won  3, 
kst  3;  Fencers'  Club,  won  2,  lost  4.    In  the  fence- 


off.  New  YorK  A.  C.  and  Turn  Verein  tied  four  times 
New  York  A.  C.  winning  4  bouts  to  2  on  the  tittb 
round. 

National  Junior  Sabre  and  Epee  ChampionslilB. 
M.  J.  Bloomer  Jr.,  won  th«  Epee  ChampionslUD 
and  W.  T.  Gotshall  the  Sabre  title. 

National  Women's  Foil  Championship.  Results: 
Fencers'  Club,  Ladies'  Class — Mrs.  O.  H.  Voorhees, 
New  York  Turn  Verein — Miss  Adeline  Gehrig,  Ml^ 
Alice  Glienke,  Miss  Sophie  Luehi'nxann,  Miss  EMe 
Mucke  and  Miss  Marie  Jauernig.  The  summary: 
Mrs.  Voorhees  defeated  Miss  Gehrig,  6  to  3;  Miss 
Luehrmann,  6  to  1:  Miss  Mucke,  5  to  3;  and  Miss 
Jauernig,  5  to  4.  Miss  Gehrig  defeated  Miss  Luehr- 
mann, 5  to  3;  Miss  Mucke,  6  to  3,  Miss  Glienke. 
5  to  0;  and  Miss  Jauernig,  5  to  4.  Miss  GiienXe 
defeated  Mrs.  Voorhees,  6  to  4;  Mi^  Luehrmann, 
5  to  4;  MissTVIucke,  5  to  0;  and  Miss  Jauernig,  5  to  2. 
Miss  Luehrmann  defeated  Miss  Mucke.  6  to  2;  and 
Miss  Jauernig-j^  6  to  3.  Miss  Mucke  defeated  Miss 
Jauernig,  5  to  3.  Miss  Jauernig  failed  to  win  a  bout. 
Score — Miss  Gehrig,  won  4,  lost  1;  Miss  Glienke, 
won  4,  lost  1;  Mrs.  Voorhees,  won  4,  lost  1;  Miss 
Luehrmann,  won  2,  lost  3;  Miss  Mucke,  won  1. 
lost  4;  Miss  Jauernig,  won  0,  lost  15. 


BASKETBALL. 

EASTERN  INTERCOLLEGIATE  LEAGUE! 


Team. 


Points. 

Games 
Played. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Go  ALB. 

Foul 
Trie^. 

Fouls. 

Goals 
Agst. 

Field. 

Foul. 

Tech, 

Pers. 

327 

10 

10 

9 

1000 

93 

126 

19 

79 

45 

241 

10 

6 

4 

.600 

69 

108 

16 

64 

103 

215 

10 

6 

4 

.600 

79 

57 

108 

33 

65 

72 

233 

10 

4 

6 

.400 

84 

65 

107 

28 

65 

80 

198 

10 

3 

7 

.300 

72 

54 

103 

32 

85 

91 

134 

10 

1 

9 

.100 

46 

42 

69 

40 

67 

108 

P-nnsylvaiiia. 

Yale  

J'rinceton.  .  .  . 

Cornell  

Columbia  

1>  ^.'tmoutn.  .  . 


WESTERN   INTERCOLLEGIATE  LEAGUE. 


Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Total 
Points. 

F.  G. 

Free  Throws. 

Fouls. 

Made. 

Missed. 

Pers. 

Tech. 

(Chicago. .  .  f*  

10 

2 

.833 

389 

146 

97 

42 

100 

26 

8 

2 

.800 

294 

160 

56 

32 

55 

29 

8 

4 

.666 

365 

146 

73 

•  46 

64 

44 

6 

4 

.600 

202 

80 

41 

35 

57 

22 

7 

5 

.583 

331 

139 

53 

66 

76 

45 

6 

6 

.500 

* 

* 

* 

« 

* 

« 

3 

9 

.2-60 

286 

97 

92 

61 

91 

41 

3 

.  9 

.  250 

227 

89 

49 

63 

101 

18 

3 

9 

.250 

214 

82 

48 

67 

80 

10 

N  or +h  western  

2 

6 

.250 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

• 

♦  No  records  available. 


PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE. 


Stanford  University  

University  of  California  

Washington  State  Colle,!?o. 


Lost. 


.900 
.600 
.462 


Oregon  Agricultm'al  College. 
University  of  Wasliington . , . 
i  University  ot  Oregon   . 


Won.   Lost.  Pet. 


.455 
.417 
.385 


NORTHWEST  CONFERENCE. 


Won . 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Whitman  College  

10 
8 
5 
6 

2 
3 
2 
5 

.833 
.727 
.714 
.555 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  , . 

4 
1 
1 

8 
5 
10 

.333 
.167 
.090 

Willamette  University  

PENNSYLVANIA-VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 


Won . 

Lost. 

Won. 

Lost. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  

8 

1 

4 

4 

West  Virginia  University  

5 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

4 

8 

Grove  City  College  

6 

5 

1 

7 

Missouri  Valley  Conference  Charapion.ship  was  won  by  Univ.  of  Mo.    Won,  17;  lost,  1, 

INTERSECTIONAL-INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  winner  of  the  Eastern  Int^oUeglate  League 
Championship,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  winner  of  tne  Western  Conference  Championship,  met  In  a 
serias,  best  two  out  of  three  games,  for  the  Intersectional  Championship.  Result: 
March  22,  at  Chicago — Chicago,  28;  Pennsylvania,  24. 
March  25,  at  Philadelphia— Pennsylvania,  29;  Chicago,  18. 
March  27,  at  Princeton — Pennsylvania,  23;  Chicago,  21. 

Pennsylvania  won  third  and  deciding  game  on  neutral  court  of  Princeton  University. 

AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Played  at  Atlanta  witn  sixteen  clubs  and  colleges  entered.  The  semi-final  round  saw  New  YOTk 
University  defeat  Kansas  City,  45  to  22,  and  Rutgers  College,  winning  from  Detroit,  35  to  17.  In  the  final, 
New  Y'ork  University  defeated  Rutgers,  49  to  24. 
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BASEBALL. 

The  World's  Series  was  played  between  the  Cleveland  American  League  Club  and  tlie  Brooklya 
National  League  Club,  Cleveland  winning  five' out  of  seven  games. 

RESULTS  OF  GAMES. 

First  game  at  Brooklyn,  Oct.  5.  Cleveland — 3  runs,  5  lilts,  0  errors.  Brooklyn — 1  run,  5  hits,  1  error. 
Batteries — Coveleskie  and  O'Neill:  Marquard,  Mamaux  and  Cadore  and  Krueger. 

Second  game  at  Brooklyn,  Oct.  6  Cleveland — 0  runs,  7  hits,  1  error.  Brooklyn — 3  runs,  7  hits,  0 
errors.  Batteries — Bagby,  Ulile  and  O'Neill;  Grimes  and  Miller. 

Third  Game  at  Brooiviyn,  Oct.  7  Cleveland — 1  run,  3  hits,  1  error.  Brooklyn — 2  runs,  6  hits,  1  error. 
Batteries — Uhle,  Caldwell,  Mails  and  O'Neill,  Nunamaker;  S.  Smith  and  Miller, 

Fourth  game  at  Cleveland,  Oct.  9.  Brooklyn — 1  run,  5  hits,  1  error.  Cleveland — 5  runs,  12  hitS:  2 
errors.  Batteries — Cadore,  Mamaux,  Marquard  and  Miller;  Coveleskie  and  O'Neill. 

Fifth  game  at  Cleveland,  Oct.  10  Brooklyn — 1  run.  13  hits,  1  error.    Cleveland — 8  runs,  12  hits. 

2  errors.  Batteries — Grimes.  Mitchell  and  Miller,  Krueger;  Bagby  and  O'Neill,  Thomas. 

Sixth  game  at  Cleveland,  Oct.  11.  Brooklyn  0  runs,  3  hits,  0  errors.  Cleveland — 1  run,  7  hits.  3 
errors.  Batteries — S.  Smith  and  Miller;  Mails  aud  O'Neill. 

Seventh  game  at  Cleveland,  Oct.  12.    Brooklyn — 0  runs,  5  hits.  1  error;  Cleveland — 3  hits,  7  runs, 

3  errors.  Batteries — Grimes,  Mamaux  and  Miller,  Krueger;  Coveleskie  and  O'Neill. 

ATTENDANCE,  RECEIPTS.  ETC. 


Games  and  City. 

Paid 
Admission. 

Receipts. 

♦Players' 
Share. 

Club  Owners' 
Share.  - 

National 
Commission. 

First  game,  Brooklyn  

Third  game,  Brooklyn  

23,573 
22,559 
25,080 
25,734 
26,684 
27,194 
27,525 

$79,049 
76,164 
81,298 
79,361 
82,059 
82i)69 
835)00 

$42,686.46 
41,128.56 
43,900.92 
42,854.94 
44,311.86 

$28,457.64 
27.419.04 
29,267.28 
28,569.96 
29,541.24 
74.672.10 
74,510.00 

$7,904,90 
7,616.40 
8,129.80 
7,936.10 
8,205.90 
8.296.90 
8,390.00 

Seventh  game,  Cieveland  

174,349 

$564,800 

$214,882.74 

$392,437.26 

$56,480.00 

^,*Tetms  share  in  first  five  games  Mily. 

Individual  players'  .'?hare. — Cleveland,  twenty-two  men  and  Mrs.  Ray  Chapman,  $4,204  each;  Brook- 
lyn, twenty-seven  men.  $3,951  each 

Share  of  second  and  third  place  teams  In  American  and  National  League.  $53,717.68.  to  "be  divided 
among  players  on  basis  of  60  per  cent,  to  .second  teams  and  40  per  cent,  to  third  place  teams. 

Players'  share  in  1919 — Cincinnati  $4,881  55  each;  Chicago,  $3,254.37. 

OFFICIAL  AVERAGES  FOR  FULL  SEVEN  GAMES. 
FIELDING  AVERAGES. 


Cleveland. 


P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Aver. 

22 

17 

0 

1.000 

27 

-6 

0 

1.000 

18 

0 

0 

1.000 

8 

1 

0 

1.000 

7 

i 

0 

1.000 

7 

0 

0 

1.000 

7 

0 

0 

1.000 

1 

4 

0 

1.000 

0 

1 

0 

J  .000 

1 

0 

0 

1 . 000 

38 

1 

1 

.975 

23 

6 

1 

.967 

9 

15 

2 

.923 

11 

28 

6 

.867 

1 

5 

1 

.8,59 

2 

3 

1 

.833 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

182 

88 

12 

.957 

Brooklyn 


P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Aver. 

15 

28 

0 

1  000 

12 

20 

0 

1  .000 

17 

6 

0 

1.000 

15 

1 

0 

1  000 

10 

2 

0 

1  .000 

9 

0 

0 

1 .000 

2 

8 

0 

1.000 

2 

4 

0 

1  000 

3 

0 

0 

1  000 

1 

1 

0 

1.000 

0 

1 

0 

1.000 

0 

I 

0 

1  000 

1 

0 

0 

1  000 

70 

8 

1 

.987 

16 

0 

2 

.889 

1 

7 

1 

.889 

3 

5 

2 

.800 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

177 

92 

6 

.978 

Wambsganss.second  base  . 

W.  Johnston,  fhrst  base  

Speaker,  center  field  

Jamieson,  left  field ....... 

E.  Smith,  right  field  

Evans,  left  field  

Wood,  right  field  

Mails,  pitches"  

.Uhle,  pitcher:  

Thomas,  catcher  

Burns,  first  base  

O'Neill,  catcher  

Gardne^  third  base  

Sewell,  shortstop  

Coveleskie,  pitcher  

Bagby,  pitcher  

Graney,  right-left  field . ,  .  . 

Lunte,  shortstop  

Caldwell,  pitcher  


Kiiduff,  second  base.  . . . 

Olson,  shortstop  

Miller,  catcher  

Myers,  center  field  

Krueger.  catcher  

Griffith  right  field  

J,  Johnston,  third  base  , 

S.  Smith,  pitcher  

Neis,  right  field  

Cadore.  pitcher  

Mamaux,  pitcher  

Marquard,  pitcher  

Mitchell,  pitcher  

Konetchy,  first  base.  .  .  . 

Wheat,  left  field  

Grimes,  pitcher   . 

Sheehan,  third  base...  .  . 
Pfeffer,  pitcher  


Totals , 


To^Is . 


PITCHING  AVERAGES. 


Cleveland. 

W. 

L, 

IP. 

AB, 

SO. 

BB, 

R. 

H. 

WP. 

HB. 

Pet, 

Coveleskie  

3 

0 

27 

94 

8 

2 

2 

15 

0 

0 

1.000 

Mails  

1 

0 

15% 

5-0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1.000 

1 

1 

15 

58 

3 

1 

4 

20 

1 

0 

.500 

0 

1 

H 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

.000 

Uhl^  

0 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

{» 

.000 

BROOKLYN. 

W. 

L. 

IP. 

AB, 

SO, 

BB,. 

R 

H. 

WP. 

HB 

Pet. 

S.  Smith  

1 

1 

17 

56 

3 

3 

2 

10 

0 

0 

.500 

1 

79 

4 

9 

10 

23 

0 

0 

.333 

Marquard  . . . 

0 

1 

9 

32 

6 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

.000 

-0 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

.000 

Mitchell  

»0 

0 

4M 

15 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

.000 

0* 

0 

4 

13 

5 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

.000 

Pfeffer  

0 

0 

3 

12 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

.OOq 

SUMMARY.  ^ 
Hits — Off  Marquard,  7  in  9  innings;  Mamaux,  2  in  3;  Cadore,  4  in  2;  Coveleskie,  15  in  27;  Bagby,  20  in  15; 
Uhle,  1  in  3;  Grimes,  23  in  19  H ,  S.  Smith,  10  in  17;  Caldwell.  2  in  3^  ;  Mails,  6  in  15%  ;  Pfeffer,  4  in  3;  Mitchell. 
J  In  4H-    Struck  out — By  Coveleskie,  8;  Marquard,  Mails,  6;  Mamaux,  4;  Smith,  3;  Uhle,  3;  Bagby,  3; 
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^  rimts,  5;  Pfeffer.  1;  Cadore,     Mitchell,  1.    Bases  on  balls — 0«  Mails,  6;  Grimes,  9;  Marquard,  3;  Mit» 
•  lell,  3;  S.  Smith.  4;  Coveleskie,  2;  Pteffer,  2;  Bagby,  1;  Caldwell.  1;  Cadore,  1.    Sacrifice  hits — J.  Jolm- 
^  on.  2;  Wambsganss,  KilJuff.  Miller,  W.  Johnston,  Sheehan.    Sacrifice  fly — Gardner.    Loft  on  basea— 
V  leveland,  43;  Brooklyn,  39.    Triple  plays — Wambsganss,  unassisted.    Double  plays — Konetchy,  Kru^er, 
•d  J.  Johnston;  Gardner,  O'Neill,  W.  Johnston  and  O'Neill;  Mails  and  Burns;  Olson,  Kildufl  and  Ko 
--tchy;  Myers,  Olson  and  Kildufl;  Gardner,  Wambsganss  and  Burns;  Jamieson  and  O'Neill;  Wambsganss 
id  W.  Johnston;  W.  Johnston,  Sewell  and  W.  Jolmston;  W.  Johnston,  Scwell  and  W,  Johnston, 


BATTING  AVERAGES. 


Cleveland. 

G. 

HB. 

R. 

H. 

2B. 

3B. 

HR. 

TB. 

BB. 

8H, 

SB. 

Pet. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

"(T 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

500 

7 

21 

1 

7 

3 

0 

0 

10 

3 

4  ; 

.0 

0 

.333 

6 

15 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0  ; 

I 

0 

1 

.333 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0  , 

0 

0 

.333 

7 

25 

6 

8 

2 

1 

0 

12 

1 

3 

0 

0 

.320 

5 

13 

1 

4 

0 

1 

-1 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.30« 

4 

13 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.308 

5 

10 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

.300 

5 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 1 

1 

1 

.273 

7 

24 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

h 

1 

0 

208 

4 

10 

'A 

2 

3 

0 

.  0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

,200 

7 

23 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 V 

0 

0 

.174 

7 

26 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

I 

0 

.134 

3 

10 

/J 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

4  ; 

0 ; 

0 

.100 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  ' 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

3 

3 

0 

T> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

000 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

000 

I217 

21 

53 

9 

2 

2 

72 

21 

51 

3 

2 

244 

tBatted  for  Uhle  in  second  game  and  for  Mails  in  third  game.  *Batted  for  Bagby  in  isecond  game  and 
for  Jamioson  in  fifth  game.  Smith  batted  for  Burns  in  first  game.  W.  Johnston  batted  tor  Wood  in  first 
f  ame.    Burns  batted  for  Wambsganss  in  second  game.    Jamieson  ran  for  O'Neill  in  third  game,  *— 


Brooklyn. 

G. 

HB. 

R. 

H, 

2B. 

3B. 

HR. 

TB. 

SO. 

BB. 

SH. 

SB. 

Pet. 

7 

27 

2 

9 

"2" 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Tiii 

3 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.333 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.333 

7 

25 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0 

.320 

7 

26 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.231 

4 

14 

9, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

'> 

1 

.214 

r-ifflth,  right  field  

7 

21 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.190 

3 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

i 

0 

.182 

7 

23 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

S  ' 

0 

0 

.174 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.167 

fi 

14 

n 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

.143 

7 

21 

n 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

.095 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.000- 

INeis,  right  field  

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.000 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

Totals  

215 

8 

44 

5 

1 

0 

51 

21 

10 

5 

1 

.205 

♦Batted  for  Mamaux  in  first  game.  JRan  for  Mitchell  in  first  game  and  for  J.  Johnston  in  fourth  game. 
1  3atted  for  Marquard  in  first  and  fourth  game  and  for  Miller  In  seventh  game.  zBattod  for  Grimes  in 
seventh  game.    **Ran  for  Konetchy  in  sixfth  game.    Krueger  batted  for  Neis  in  sixth  game. 


RECEIPTS    AND    ATTENDANCE    SINCE  1905. 


Yeau. 

Clubs. 

Games. 

Attendance. 

Receipts. 

1905  

New  YorkTAthletics  

5 

91.723 

$68,436.00 

)06  

White  Sox-Cubs  

6 

99,845 

106,550.00 

*  )07  

5 

78,068 

101.728.00 

1 008  

5 

62,223 

94,975.00 

■J09  

7 

145.295 

188,302.00 

U(>  

<  5 

125,222 

173,980.00 

-^11  

6 

179,851 

342,364.00 

;-n2  

8 

252.037 

490,833.00 

.  (13  

5 

150,992 

325,980.00 

.au  

4 

111,009 

226.739.00 

'n5  

Boston,  Americans-Philadelphia,  Nationals  

5 

143,351 

320,361.50 

!:)16  

5 

162.859 

38.5.590.50 

1917  

6 

186,654 

425,878.00 

1918  

G 

128.483 

179.619.00 

1919  

8 

236.928 

*722,414.00 

1920. .. . 

7 

174.349 

564,800.00 

♦Excli^lve  of  war  tax. 
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PREVIOUS  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Year 

1885  

18S6  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1892  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1903  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916.  ;  . 

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  


Winners. 


Chicago  (N.  L.)  

St.  Louis  (A.  A.)  

Detroit.  (N.  L.)  

New  York  (N.  L.)  

New  York  (N.  L.)  

LoulsvUle  (N.  L.)  

Boston  (N.  L.)  

New  York  (N.  L.).  .  .  . 

Cleveland  (N.  L.)  

Baltimore  (N.  L.)  

Baltimore  (N.  L.)  

Boston  (A.  L.)  

New  York  (N.  L.)  

Chicago  (A.  L.)  

Chicago  (N.  L.)  

Chicago  (N.  L.)  

Pittsburgh  (N.  L.)  

Philadelphia  <A.  L.) . . 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.) . . 

Boston  (A.  L.)  

Phllidel  ihla  (  \.  L.) . 

Boston  L.)  

Boston  (A.  L.)  

Boston  (A.  L.)  

Chicago  (A.  L.)  

Boston  <A.  L.)  

Cincinnati  (N.  L.)  

Cleveland  (A.  L  )  


Games  Won. 


3 
4 
10 
10 
6 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 


Losers. 


St.  Louis  (A.  A.)  

Chicago  (N.  L.)  

St.  Louis  (A.  A.)  

St.  Louis  (A.  A.)  

Brooklyn  (A.  A.) .  .  .  . 
Brooklyn  (A.  A.) .... 
Cleveland  (N.  L.).... 
Baltimore  (N.  L.).... 
Baltimore  (N.  L.).... 
Cleveland  (N.  L.).... 

Boston  (N.  L.)  

Pittsburgh  ^.N.  L.)..  . 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.). . 

Chicago  (N.  L.)  

Detroit  (A.  L.)  

Detroit  (A.  L.)  

Detroit  (A.  L.)  

Chicago  (N.  L.)  

New  York  (N.  L.)  . .  . 
New  York  (N.  L.). . 
New  York  (N.  L.)  . . 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.). 
Philadeiptiia  (N.  L.) .  . 
Brooklyn  (N.  L.)  .  .  .  . 
New  York  (N.  L.) .  .  . 

Chicago  (N.  L.)  

Chicago  (A.  L.)  

Brooklyn  (N.  L.)  


Games  Won. 


3  tie 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3  tie 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 
0 
1 
3 
1 
2 

3  tie 

1 

0 

1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
2 


PENNANT  WINNERS— NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Winner. 


Boston  

Providence. . . . 

Chicago.  

Chicago  

Chicago. ....... 

Boston  

Providence. . .  . 

Chicago  

Chicago  

Detroit  

New  York  

New  York  

Brooklyn  

Boston  

Boston  

Boston  

Baltimore  

Baltimore  

Baltimore  

Boston  

Boston  

Brooklyn  


a 

Wo 

o 

41 

19 

7683 

55 

23 

.705 

67 

17 

.798 

56 

28 

.667 

55 

29 

.655 

i53 

35 

.643 

84 

28 

.750 

87 

25 

.776 

90 

34 

.725 

79 

45 

.637 

84 

47 

.641 

83 

43 

.659 

86 

43 

.667 

87 

51 

.630 

102 

48 

.680 

86 

44 

.662 

89 

39 

.695 

87 

43 

.669 

90 

39 

.698 

93 

39 

.705 

102 

47 

.685 

101 

47 

.682 

Manager . 


H.  Wright.  . 
G.  Wright. . 

Anson  

Anson  

Anson  

Morrell  

Bancroft  

Anson  

Anson  

Watklns. . .  . 

Mutrie  

Mutrle  

McGunnigle 

Selee  

Selee  

Seiee  

Hanlon  

Hanlon  

Hanlon  

Selee  

Selee  

Hanlon  


Year. 


1900. , 
1901 . , 
1902. , 
1903. , 
1904. , 
1905. , 
1906. , 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. , 
1910. , 
1911. , 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. , 
1915. , 
1916. 
1917. , 
1918. , 
1919. , 
1920. . 


Winner . 


Brooklyn  

Pittsburgh. .  . 
Pittsburgh. .  . 
Pittsburgh.  .  . 
New  York . . .  . 
New  York. , . . 

Chicago  

Chicago  

Chicago  .  . 

Pittsburgh.  .  . 

Chicago  

New  York. .  . 
New  York. .  . 
New  York .  . 

Boston  

Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn  

New  York . .  . 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Brooklym .... 


1  Won. 

1  Lost. 

1  Per 
1  Cent. 

Manager. 

[Clubs, 

82 

54 

.603 

8 

90 

49 

.647 

8 

103 

36 

.741 

Clarke  

8 

91 

49 

.650 

8 

106 

47 

.693 

8 

105 

48 

.686 

8 

116 

36 

.763 

8 

107 

45 

.704 

8 

95 

55 

.643 

8 

110 

42 

.724 

8 

104 

50 

.676 

8 

99 

54 

.647 

McGraw.  . . . 

8 

103 

48 

.682 

McGraw  .  . . 

8 

101 

51 

.664 

McGraw  . .  , 

8 

94 

59 

.615 

Stallings  

8 

90 

62 

.592 

8 

94 

60 

.610 

Robinson. . , . 

8 

98 

56^ 

.636 

McGraw. .  . . 

8 

84 

45 

.651 

Mitchell .... 

8 

96 

44 

.686 

8 

93 

61 

.604 

Robinson  

8 

PENNANT  WINNERS— AMERICAN  LEAGUE. 


4- 

a 
o 

1 

Year. 

Winner. 

1902. . 

Philadelphia... 

63 

1903. . 

91 

47 

1904 .  . 

95 

59 

1905. . 

Philadelphia. . . 

92 

56 

1906.  . 

93 

58 

1907. . 

Detroit  

92 

58 

1908. . 

Detroit  

90 

63 

1909. . 

98 

54 

1910.. 

Phlladelplila  . . 

rD2 

48 

1911. . 

Philadelphia. . 

101 

l50 

.610 

,659 
.617 
622 
616 
613 
.588 
645 
680 
669 


Manager . 


Mack . . . . 
Collins. . . 
Collins. . . 
Mack. . . . 

Jones  

Jennings. , 
Jennings. , 
Jennings.. 
Mack . . . . 

,CK.  .  .  . 


Mad 


Year. 


1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918. . 
1919. . 
1920. . 


Winner. 


Boston  

Philadelphia.. 
Philadelphia.. 

Boston  

Boston  

Chicago. . . . 

Boston  

Chicago  

Cleveland  


,691 
,627 
651 
,669 
,591 
.649 
.595 
.629 
636 


Manager . 


Stahl.. .  . 
Mack . . . , 
Mack...  . 
Carrigan 
Carrigan . 
Rowland . 
Barrow .  . 
Gleason . . 
Speaker. . 


MAJOR  LEAGUE   CLUB  NICKNAMES. 


National  League, 


Club. 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia . 

3t.  Louis  

Cincinnati , . . 

Chicago  

Boston  

Broolclyn. . .  . 
Pittsburgh. ;. 


Nickname . 


Giants, 

Phillies. 

Cardinals. 

Reds. 

Cubs. 

Braves. 

Superbas. 

Pirates. 


American  League. 


Club. 


Chicago .... 

Boston  

Cleveland.  . 

Detroit  

Washington . 
New  York . . 
St.  Louis .  .  . 
Philadelphia 


Nickname. 


White  Sox. 

Red  Sox. 

Indians. 

Tigers. 

Nationals. 

Yankees. 

Browns. 

Athletics. 


f 
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MAJOR  LEAGUE  RECORDS  FOR  1920. 


American  League. 


Clubs. 


Cleveland . . . 

Chicago  

New  York. . . 

St.  Louis  

Boston  

Washington.. 

netroit  

Philadelphia . 

Games  Lost. . 


i  Chicago. 

1  New  York. 

[  St.  Louis. 

j  Boston. 

1  Washington. 

I  Detroit. 

Philadelphia. 

i  Games  Won. 

12 

9 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

98 

10 

14 

10 

17 

19 

16 

96 

12 

J2 

13 

11 

16 

19 

95 

8 

10 

13 

12 

12 

14 

76 

12 

9 

9 

10 

13 

13 

72 

5 

11 

9 

11 

9 

16 

68 

3 

7 

10 

9 

13 

12 

61 

6 

3 

8 

9 

6 

10 

48 

58 

59 

77 

81 

84 

93 

106 

636 
.623 
.617 
497 
471 
447 
396 
312 


National  League. 


Brooklyn. .  .  , 
New  York. . , 
Cincinnati. . . 
Pittsburgh. . 

Chicago  

St.  Louis . . . . 

Boston  

Philadelphia 

Games  Lost. 


61  68  71  75' 79  79' 90  91 


.604 
.558 
.536 
.513 
.487 
.487 
.409 
.407 


91 

Lost. 

Pet. 

61 

.604 

68 

.558 

71 

.536 

75 

.513 

79 

.487 

79 

.487 

90 

.409 

91 

.407 

Cleveland. . . 

Chicago  

N"ew  York. .  .  , 

St.  Louis  

Boston  , 

Washington.  , 

Detroit  

Philadelphia . 


Played .  Won 


154 
154 
154 
153 
153 
152 
154 
154 


98 
96 
95 
76 
72 
68 
61 
48 


Lost. 


56 
58 
59 
77 
81 
84 
93 
106 


.  636 
.  623 
.617! 
.497i 
.471 
.447 
.396 
.3121 


Brooklyn. .  . 
New  York. . 
Cincinnati. .  , 
Pittsburgh .  . 

Chicago  

St.  Louis. . .  , 
Boston. V  .  .  .  . 
Philadelphia 


Played.j  Won. 


154 
154 
158 
154 
154 
154 
152 
15.1 


.93 
88 
82 
P 

n 

75 

62 

62 


RUTH'S  HOME  RUN  RECORD. 

"Babe"  Ruth  of  the  New  York  Americaij  League  Club  established  a  new  home  ran  r(?oord  during  the 
1920  season,  scoring  fifty-four  home  runs.  These  circuit  hits  netted  the  club  eighty  runa,  fifty-four  being 
scored  by  Ruth  and  tv/enty-six  by  teammates  on  bases  when  he  made  his  various  drives.  He  failed  to  hit 
a  four-bagger  with  the  bases  full,  but  on  five  occasions  there  were  two  men  on  the  paths. 

Of  his  homers,  thirty-seven  came  against  right-handed  pitchers  and  seventeen  off  southpaws.  He 
hit  twenty-nine  oi  his  four-baggers  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York,  and  the  remainder  while  on  the  road. 

His  complete  record: 


Date. 


May 
-May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
.lune 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
ruly 
July 


Opposing  pitcher. 


Pennock. . . 

Jones  

Wilkinson . 

Kerr  

Williams. .. 
Weilman . . 
Leonard . . . 

Dauss  

Harper  . . , . 

Karr  

Bush  

Johnson , . . 
Zachary. . . 
Carlson .  ,  . 
Snyder. . . . 

Okrie  

Myers  

Faber  

Williams . . . 
Shocker.  ,  . 
Pennock..  . 
Pennock. .  . 
Bigbee .... 

Perry  

Oldham .  . . 

Daass  

Ehmke  


Place. 


New  York , . 
New  York. . 
New  York, . 
New  York. . 
New  York . . 
New  York . . 
New  York . . 
New  York . . 

Boston  

Boston  

Boston  

New  York . . 
New  York. . 
New  York . . 
New  York. . 

Detroit  

Cleveland. . . 

Chicago  

Chicago.  . . . 
St.  Louis .  . . 
New  York . . 
New  York . . 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 


In- 
ning. 


Men 


Date. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Opposing  pitcher. 


Davis  . 

Burwell.  .  . 

Kerr  

Faber  

Kerr  

Morton  

Hoyt  

Bagby  

Vangilder. . 
Shocker . , . 
Williams. .. 
Ehmke. ... 
Dauss. ; . . . 

Dauss  

Shaw  

Caldwell... 

Kerr  

Jones  

Bush  

Coveleskie . 
Caldwell. . . 
Ehmke .... 
Acosta .... 

Shaw  

Rommel. , . 
Rommel. . . 
Keefe  


In- 
ning. 

Men 

Place. 

on 
base. 

New  York. . 

2 

0 

New  York . . 

11 

2 

New  York. . 
New  York . , 

3 

0 

6 

0 

New  York . , 

9 

0 

New  York. . 

6 

0 

New  York . , 

6 

G 

New  York. . 

4 

0 

3t.  Louis .  . . 

9 

2 

St.  Louis .  . . 

8 

0 

Chicago. . . . 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

2 

Washington. 

1 

0 

New  Yo^k. . 

4 

0 

New  York, . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Boston  

6 

0 

Cleveland . , . 

3 

0 

Cleveland. . . 

1 

1 

Detroit. .... 

6 

1 

New  York . . 

1 

0 

New  Y  OTk .  . 

1 

0 

Philadelphia 

1 

1 

Philadelphia 

6 

0 

Philadelphia 

9 

1 

WAMBSGANSS'S  TRIPLE  PLAY  UNiASSISTED. 

During  the  fifth  game  of  the' World's  Series,  played  at  Cleveland,  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  Second  Baseman 
William  VVambsganss  made  a  triple  play  unassisted — the  first  In  the  long  list  of  Worl^i's  Series  games.  A 
description  of  tiie  play,  written  at  the  time,  follows: 

"Both  Kilduff  and  Miller  of  the  Brooklyn  Club  had  singled  to  centre  in  turn  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
inning  and  were  perched  on  second  and  first,  respectively,  when  Pitcher  Mitchell  came  to  bat.  The  Brook- 
!yn  hurler,  who  had  previously  relieved  Grimes  in  the  box,  drove  a  hot  liner  high  and  to  the  loft  of  second  base. 

Wambsganss  leaped  into  the  air  and  came  down  with  the  ball  clutched  in  the  gloved  hand.  For  the 
fraction  of  a  second  he  appeared  to  hesitate  and  it  looked  as  though  the  play  would  take  the  usual  course 
of  a  force  out.  Then  Wambsganss  realized  the  golden  fielding  opportunity  that  confronted  him  and  before 
i.he  startled  spectators  could  grasp  the  play  he  had  sprinted  to  second,  and  stepping  on  the  bag,  eliminated 
Kilduff,  who  was  well  on  his  way  to  third.  -  . 

Miller  was  tearing  down  to  the  midway  sack  under  the  belief  that  the  hit  was  an  absolutely  -safe  one. 
and  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  Wambsganss  to  run  up  the  base  line,  and,  touching  the  oncoming 
runner,  completed  the  triple." 
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MINOR  LEAGUE  RECORDS  FOR  1920. 


American  Associaiion. 


Club. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

Club. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

St.  Paul  

115 

49 

.701' 

Indianapolis.  83 

83 

.500 

Louisville. . 

88 

79 

.527 

Milwaukee. . 

.78 

88 

470 

Toledo .... 

87 

79 

.524 

Columbus. . 

.66 

99 

!400 

Minneapolis.  85 

79 

.518 

Kansas  City.. 60 

106 

.361 

INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

Ciub. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

i  Club. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

Baltimore.. 

110 

43 

.719 

,65 

85 

.433 

Toronto.  . . . 

108 

46 

.701 

Jersey  City. 

.61 

92 

.399 

Buffalo  

96 

57 

.627 

Rochester. . . 

45 

106 

!298 

89 

62 

.589 

Svraciise. .  .  . 

!33 

116 

.221 

Pacific  Coast  League. 

Cidb. 

W. 

L. 

Pet.; 

Club. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

110 

88 

.556 

Salt  Lake. . . 

.95 

92 

.508 

102 

91 
96 

.528 

Oakland  ,  .  . 

95 

103 

.480 

S.  Francisco.  103 

.518 

Sacraftnento . 

.89 

109 

.449 

Los  Angeles.  101 

95 

.515 

Portlftnd.  , 

81 

102 

.443 

Southern  League. 

Club. 

W.  L. 

Pet. 

Club. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

Little  Rock . 

.88 

59 

.599 

Memphis. . . 

.72 

77 

.484 

New  Orleans. 86 

62 

.581 

Mobile 

68 

86 

.441 

85 

62 

.578 

Nashville. .  . 

.65 

89 

.422 

Birmingham .  85 

69 

.552 

Chattanooga 

.53 

98 

.351 

Eastern 

League. 

/  Club. 

W. 

L. 

Pot. 

Club. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

New  Haven.  .79 

61 

r564 

Pittsfleld .  . . 

.69 

69 

.500 

Spvingfleld.. 

.74 

63 

.540 

Bridgeport. . 

.70 

70 

.500 

Worcester. . . 

.72 

66 

.522 

61 

72 

.439 

Hartford . .  . 

.70 

68 

.507 

Waterbury. . 

.60 

80 

.429 

Club.  W. 

Tampa  39 

Daytona  31 

Bradentown..31 
Bartow  26 


Florida  State  League. 
Second  Half. 


L.  Pet. 
15  .722 
17  .646 
19  .620 
24  .520 


Club. 
Orlando .  . . . , 
Lakeland .  . . . 
St.  Petersb'g 
Sanford  


Western  League. 


Club.  W. 

Tulsa  92 

Wichita  92 

Okla.  City..  .82 
Omaha  76 


L.  Pet. 

61  .601 

62  .597 
68  .547 
77  .497 


Club. 
St.  Joseph .  . 

Joplin  

Sioux  City. , 
Des  Moines. 


L.  Pet. 
29  .420 
21  .367 

32  .360 

33  .327 

L.  Pet. 

80  .481 

81  .474 
88  .417 

93  .384 


Club.  W 
Fort  Worth .  .  63 
San  Antonio.. 49 
Wichita  Falls.49 
Shreveport. . .  43 


Texas  League. 

Second  Half. 
L.  Pet. 
21  .750 


39  .61 
33  .59b 
37  .538 


Club.  W. 
Beaumont ...  44 

Dallas.  32 

Houston  28 

Galveston  20 


L.  Pet. 
39  .580 
50  .390 
55  .337 
62  .244 


Club.  W. 

London  86 

Hamilton, . .  .71 
Brantford. . 
Kitchener. , 


Club. 


.  .66 
.  .53 


Michigan-Ontario  League. 
W.  L.  Pet.       Club.  W. 
32  .729  Flint  52 

46  .607  Bay  City  48 

47  .584  Battle  Creek .  47 
63  .457  Saginaw  43 

Central  League. 

  W.   L.  Pet.  1 1      Club.  W. 

Gr'd  Rapids. .  76    50  .603  Ludington. . .  62 
Kalamazoo. . .  64    60  .526 1  i  Muskegon ...  47 
Minor  Inter-League  Series. 
Baltimore  International  vs.  St.  Paul  American  Assn. 
Club.       W.   L.  Pet.  1 1      Club.       W.  L 
Baltimore....  5     1  .83311  St.  Paul   1  I 

Texas-Southern. 
Club.       W.  L.  Pet.  II      Club.  W 
Fort  Worth..  4     2  .667l|Little  Rock.  .  2 


L.  Pet. 
63  .452 
71  ,403 
73  .392 
71  .377 


L.  Pet. 
62  .500 
77  .379 


Pet, 
.16f 


L.  Pet. 
4  .333 


League  Series. 
Between  winner's  first  and  second  halves  season. 

Western  Association. 
Club.       W.   L.  Pet.  11      Club.       W.  L.  Pet. 
Okmulgee....  3     3  .500liEnid   3     3  .500 

Virginia  League. 
Club.       W.  L.  Pet. 1 1      Club.       W.  L.  Pet. 
Portsmouth..  4     3  .571 '1  Richmond.  . .  3     4  .429 

Piedmont  League. 
Club.       W.   L.  Pet.  1 1      Club.       W.  L.  Pet. 
Greensboro..  4     3  .571 II Raleigh.          3     4  .429 

Western  Canadian  League. 


Calgary  4 


.57lllRegina   3     4  .429 


OTHER  MINOR  LEAGUE 
Three-I  League — Bloomlngton. 
South  Atlantic  League — Columbia. 
Piedmont  League  (first  half) — Greensboro. 
Piedmont  League  (second  half) — Raleigh. 
Pipdmont  League  (final) — Greensboro. 
Western  Association  (first  half) — Okmulgee. 
Western  Association  (second  half) — Enid. 
Western  Association  (final) — Enid. 
Pacific  International  League — Victoria. 
Virginia  League  (first  half) — Richmond. 
Virginia  League  (second  half) — Portsmouth. 
Virginia  League  (final) — Portsmouth^ 


PENNANT  WINNERS. 
West  Texas  League  (first  half) — Abilene. 
West  Texas  League  (second  half) — Ranger. 
West  Texas  League  (final) — Ranger. 
Texas  League  (first  half) — Fort  Worth. 
Texas  League  (second  half) — Fort  Worth. 
South  Dakota  League — Mitchell. 
Blue  Ridge  League — ^Hagerstown. 
Western  Canada  League  (first  half) — Regina, 
Western  Canada  League  (second  half) — Calgary. 
Western  Canada  League  (final) — Calgary, 
Florida  State  League — Tampa. 


RACQUETS,  COURT 

Jan.  17,  Philadelphia — New  York  defeated  Phila- 
delphia 4  matches  to  0. 

'  Jan.  24,  New  York — New  York  defeated  Phila- 
delphia 3  matches  to  1. 

Jan.  31 — J.  Gould  and  J.  W.  Wear  won  National 
Amateur  Racquet  Doubles  Championship,  defeat- 
ed C.  S.  Pell  and  S.  Mortimer.  Scores:  15 — 9, 
15—11.  9^15,  15—10,  16—18.  6—15.  15—7. 

Feb.  14,  Boston— Jock  Soutar  defeated  Otto 
Glockler  (challenger)  for  American  Professional 
Racquet  Championship,  15—5,  16 — 5,  9 — 15,  15 — ^10. 
He  had  previously  won  three  straight  games >from 
Glockler  at  Philadelphia  on  Feb.  7  by  scores  of  15—11. 

Feb.  14,  New  York — -A.  J.  Cordier  won  National 


TENNIS,  SQUASH. 

Amateur  Squasli  Cliampionship,  defeating  A. 
Dana,  17 — 15,  15—9,  15 — 3. 

Feb.  25,  Boston— C.  S,  Pell  defeated  S.  G,  Mor- 
timer for  National  Amateur  Racquet  Championship, 
9—15,  15—9,  15—2,  15—8. 

Feb.  28 — S.  W.  Pearson  won  Pennsylvania  State 
Squash  Championship,  defeating  F.  S.  White,  15—5, 
15—9,  15—10. 

March  6,  Boston — C.  C.  Peabody  won  National 
Amateur  Squash  Championship,  defeating  S.  W. 
Pearson,  4—15,  11—15,  15—12,  15—11,  15—11. 

March  27,  Philadelphia— J.  Gould  and  J.  W.  Wear 
won  National  Court  Tennis  Doubles  Championship, 
defeating  J.  Crane  and  C.  T.  Russell,  6 — 1,  5 — 7, 
6—2,  6—2, 


SKIING. 

The  ski,  or  skee,  Is  a  Norwegian  snow  or  ice  shoe,  used  for  sliding,  being  a  sort  of  toboggan  for  the  foot, 
and  consisting  of  a  long  and  narrow  wodden  runner,  to  which  the  shoe  is  slightly  attached  in  front,  leaving 
the  heel  free,  after  the  manner  of  a  snow  shoe. 


National  Ski  Jumping  Championship,  held  at 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wi8.»  Jan.  29 — -Won  by  Onders 
Haugen,  with  267  2-3  points;  second,  Henry  Hull, 
267  1-3  points.    Amateur  championship  won  by  S. 


Henrickson,  241  2-3  points.  During  the  season 
Haugen  also  won  the  Norge  Ski  Club  tournament 
at  Cary,  111.,  on  Jan.  19,  and  at  Dillon,  Col.,  on  Feb. 
29  established  a  new  record  with  a  jump  of  214  feet. 
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Sporting  Records — America's  Cup  Race,  1920. 


YACHTIidC. 

The  thirteenth  series  of  International  Yjicht  Races  for  the  America's  Cup  was  held  off- Sandy  HooK. 
N  Y  July  15  to  27.  1920.  The  cliallenging  yacht  was  Shamrock  IV.,  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who 
challenged  through  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  of  BelfarSt.  Ireland.  The  defending  yacht  was  Resolute, 
built  by  a  group  of  New  York  Yacht  Club  members.  The  series  was  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
ternational yachting  event.  Two  races  were  won  by-Shamrock  IV.;  three  by  Resolute  and  twice  the  yachts 
tailed  to  finish  within  the  six-hour  limit,  due  to  very  light  winds.  One  start  wna  prevented  by  a  south- 
west gale  which  it  was  decided  endangered  the  lives  of  the  crews.  In  all  but  one  race  the  Shamrock  IV. 
allowed  Resolute  6m.  40s.  handicap,  due  principally  to  the  challenging  yacht's  greater  ^ii  area.  It  was 
Sir  Thomas  Llpton's  fourth  attempt  to  "lift"  the  America's  Cup. 

The  amateur  skipper  of  the  Resolute  was  Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Boston:  Sailing  Master,  Capt- 
Chrls  Christensen;  First  Mate,  John  Christens^n;  Second  Mate,  Gus  Olsen,  all  ScandiuaWan  born  but 
American  citizens.  Capt.  William  P.  Burton  was  amateur  skipper  of  the  Shamrtxik  £V,  The  challenger 
was  designed  by  C.  E.  Nicholson  and  the  defender  by  N.  Herreshoff. 

A  summary  of  th6  1920  series  for  the  America's  Cup  follows: 

First  race,  won  by  Shamrock  IV..  Thursday,  July  15,  fifteen  miles  to  windward  and  return  in  light 
southwest  wind.  The  Resolute's  throat  halyards  parted,  dropping  her  gaff  and  letting  her  mainsail  down 
as  she  was  about  to  round  the  fifteen-mile  turn  a  mile  ahead  of  the  Shamrock.  The  Resolute  withdrew, 
the  Shamroclr  finishing  in  4.25.12,  elapsed  time. 

Second  race,  called  off  Saturday,  July  17,  after  yachts  failed  to  cover  a  thirty-n^ile  triangle  in  very 
light  wind  within  the  six-hour  time  limit.    The  Resolute  was  a  half  hour  ahead  when  the  race  was  called  off. 

Second  race  resailed  Tuesday,  July  20,  won  by  the  Shamrock.  Thirty-mile  triangular  course.  Sham- 
rock won  by  9  minutes  27  seconds  elapsed  time,  2  minutes  26  seconds  corrected  time. 

Third  race,  Wednesday,  July  21,  won  by  the  Resolute  over  windward  and  leeward  course  in  light 
southwest  wind.  Had  there  been  no  time  allowance  the  contestants  would  have  sailed  a  tie.  Each  toofe 
4  iiours  3  minutes  and  6  seconds  to  cover  the  course.  The  Resolute  won  by  her  time  allowance,  7  minute 
1  second. 

Fourtli  race,  Friday,  July  23,  won  by  the  Resolute,  boat  for  boat,  over  thirty  n^le  triangular  course 
in  squally  weather.  The  Resolute,  leading  from  the  start,  won  by  3  minutes  18  secoads  ©lapsed  time,  9 
minutes  58  seconds  corrected  time. 

Fifth  race,  postponed  Saturday,  July  ?4,  because  of  twenty-five  mile  south  wester. 

Fifth  race,  called  off  Monday,  July  26,  after  yachts  failed  to  cover  thirty-mile  windward  and  leeward 
course  witliin  six  hour  time  limit. 

Fifth  race,  Tuesday,  July  27,  won  by  Resolute  over  a  windward  and  leeward  course  in  light  south- 
west wind.    Resolute  won  by  13  miautes  5  seconds  elapsed  time,  19  minutes  45  secondB  corrected  time. 


INTERNATIONAL  RACES  FOR  THE  AMERICA'S  CUP. 


American 
Yacht. 


Time. 

M.  8. 


English 
Yacht. 


Time. 
H.  M.  s. 


Aug.  22. 

Aug.  8, 

Oct.  16, 

Oct.  18, 

Oct.  19, 

Oct.  21, 

Oct.  23, 


1851 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 


Aug.  11,  1876 


Aug.  12, 
Nov.  9, 
Nov.  10, 
Sept.  14, 
Sept.  16, 
Sept.  9. 
Sept.  11, 
Sept.  27, 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  7, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  13. 
Sept.  7, 
Sept.  10, 
Sept.  12, 
Oct.  16, 
Oct;  17, 
Oct.  20, 
Sept.  28, 
Oct.  3. 
Oct.  4, 
Aug.  22, 
Aug.  27. 
Sept.  3. 
July  15. 
July  17, 
July  20. 
July  21, 
July  23. 
July  24. 
July  26, 
July  27, 


1876 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 


America . . . 

Magic  . 

Columbia. . 
Columbia. . 
♦Columbia. 

Sappho  

Sappho .... 
Madeleine . 

Madeleine . 
Mischief. . . 
Mischief . . . 
Puritan .  .  . 
Puritan .  .  . 
Mayflower. 
Mayflower. 
Volunteer . . 
Volimteer . . 
Vigilant.  .  . 
Vigilant.  .  . 
Vigilant ... 
Defender.  . 
Defender.  . 
Defender.  . 
Columbia . . 
Columbia . . 
Columbia . . 
Columbia. . 
Columbia . . 
Columbia . . 
Reliance. . . 
Reliance. . . 
Reliance. . . 
R^olute.  .  . 
Yachts  failed 
Resolute. . .  . 
Resolute.  . .  . 
Resolute.  .  . . 
Race  postpon 
Yachts  failed 
Resolute . 


10 

37 

00 

3 

58 

26  2-10 

6 

19 

41 

3 

07 

42 

•4 

17 

35 

5 

39 

02 

4 

46 

17 

5 

23 

54  j 

7 

18 

46 

4 

17 

09 

4 

64 

53 

6 

06 

05 

5 

03 

14 

5 

26 

41 

6 

49 

00 

4 

53 

18 

5 

42 

56  K 

4 

05 

47 

3 

25 

01 

3 

24 

39 

4 

59 

54  9-10 

3 

55 

56 

4 

43 

43 

4 

53 

53 

3 

27 

00 

3 

38 

09 

4 

30 

24 

3 

12 

35 

4 

32 

57 

3 

32 

17 

3 

14 

54  . 

4 

28 

06 

disabled 

to  finish  with 

5.24.44 

3.56.05 

3.31.12 
ed,  strong  so 

to  finish,  wit 

5.28.35 


Aurora  

Cambria  

Livonia  

Livonia  

Livonia  

Livonia  

Livonia  

Countess  of  \ 

Dufferin  f 
Countess  of  \ 

Dufferin  j 

Atalanta  

Atalanta  

Genesta  

Genesta  

Galatea  

Galatea  

Thistle  

Thistle  

Valkyrie  II .  ,  . 
Valkyrie  II . . . 
Valkyrie  II . .  . 
Valkyrie  III .  . 
Valkyrie  III .  . 
Valkyrie  III .  . 
Shamrock  I . . . 
Shamrock  I . . . 
Shamrock  I . . , 
Shamrock  II . . 
Shamrock  II . . 
Shamrock  II . . 
Shamrock  III. 
Shamrock  III . 
Shamrock  III . 
Shamrock  IV. . 
in  six  hour  tim 
Shamrock  IV.. 
Shamrock  TV. . 
Shamrock  IV. . 
uthwest  gale, 
hin  six  hour  ti 
Shamrock  I  V 


10.55.00 
4.37.38  9-10 
6.46.45 
3.18.15 
4.02.25 
6.09.23 
5.11.44 

5 . 34 . 53 

7 . 46 . 00 
4.45.393^ 
5.. 33. 47 
6.22.24 
5.04.52 
5.38.43 
7.18.09 
5.12.41% 
5.54.45 
4.11.35 
3.35.36 
3.25.19 
6.08.44 
tdisqualified 
withdrew 
5.04.01 
disabled 
3.44.43 
4.31.44 
3.16.10 
4.33.38 
3.39.2a 
3.16.13 


American  boat  first  home  by  18.00. 
American  boat  won  by  39 . 12. 
American  boat  won  by  27 . 04. 
American  boat  won  by  10.33. 
♦English  boat  won  by  15. 10. 
American  boat  won  by  30.21, 
American  boat  won  by  25 . 27. 
American  boat  won  by  10.69. 
American  boat  won  by  27 . 14. 
American  boat  won  by.  28.30?^ 
American  boat  won  by  38.54, 
American  boat  won  by  16. 19. 
American  boat  won  by  1 . 38. 
American  boat  won  by  12  .02. 
American  boat  won  by  29 . 09. 
American  boat  won  by  19.23  H . 
American  boat  won  by  11. 48  H . 
American  boat  won  by  5 . 48. 
American  boat  won  by  10 . 35. 
American  boat  won  by  .  40. 

American  boat  won  by  8 . 49  1-10. 
American  boat  won  on  foul. 
American  boat  had  walkover. 
American  boat  won  by       10 . 08. 
American  boat  had  walkover. 

6.34. 
1 .20. 
3  35. 

.41. 
7.03. 
1  19. 


4.25.12 
e  limit. 
5,22.18 
4.03.06 
3.41.10 

me  limit. 
5.48.29 


.American  boat  won  by 
American  boat  won  by 
American  boat  won  by 
t  American  boat  won  by 
American  boat  won  by 
American  tK>at  won  by 
English  boat  lost  in  fog. 
English  boat  had  walkover. 


English  boat  won  by  2 . 26 

American  boat  won  by  7.01 
American  boat  won  by         9 . 58 


American  boat  won  by  19.45 


*  Columbia  disabled,  but  finished  race,  t  Valkyrie  HI.  fouled  Defender,  and  the  race  was  awarded 
to  American  boat,  though  the  challenger  finished  47s.  ahead  in  3.55.09.  t  Shamrock  II.  finished  first, 
but  lost  race  on  time  allowance  of  43s.  The  Reliance  allowed  the  Shamrock  III.  Im.  578.  in  all  their  races. 
Reliance  measuring  108.41  ft.  and  Shamrock  III.  104.37  ft.  In  the  preliminary  trials  between  Reliance, 
Constitution  and  Columbia  the  Constitution  won  three  races,  although  Reliance  was  selected  as  the  Cup 
defender. 


Sportti 


Records — Inf  nat  Schooner'  Race;  Motor  Boat;  Rowing,  787 


/  FISHERMEN  S  SAILING  RACE. 
The  first  annual  race  between  selected  tishlnj;  schooners  for  the  championship  of  t^he  North  Atlantic  Fishing 
Fleet  was  held  off  Haliiax,  N.  S.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1.  The  competing  schooners  wore  the  Esperanto,  charapion 
of  the  New  England  fleet,  and  Delawana,  winner  of  the  Nova  Scotia  title.  The  conditions  of  the  regatta 
called  for  best  two  out  of  three  races  over  a  forty-mile  course  for  a  purse  of  $4,000  and  a  trophy  cup.  The 
contesting  schooners  and  crews  were  required  to  compete  under  the  same  conditions  prevailing  durina;  actual 
fishi/ig  expeditions.  The  schoonei-s  were  comparatively  evenly  matched  in  general  dimensions  and  number 
of  crew.  The  Esperanto,  representing  the  United  States  fishing  fleet-  won  in  two  straight  races,  defeating 
the  Delawana^  of  the  Canadian  fleet,  on  Oct.  30  and  again  on  Nov.  1.  Result: 

Winner's 

Course.  Winner.  Time.  Loser.  Time.  margin. 

Oct.  30  40  miles  Esoeranto    Delawana    18m.  28s. 

Nov.  1  40  milea  Es;>eranto   4.32.30  Delawana  4.41.45   7m.  15s. 


MOTOR   BOAT  RACING. 

International  races  for  the  Harmsworth  Motor  Boat  Trophy,  emblematic  of  World's  Championship 
held  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  Aug.  10  and  11.  Regulations  called  for  best  two  out  of  three  races 
Results: 

FIRST  RACE—30  MILES. 


Finislicd. 

NAMiS. 

Country. 

Owner. 

Time. 

First  

Second. . 
Third .  .  . 
Fourth. . 

Miss  America  \. 

U.  S.A  

G.A.Wood........ 

Sir  M.  Edgar  

33.06 
41.30 
43.30 
46.12  3-5 

Miss  Detroit  IV  

U  .  S.  A  

G.  A.  Wood  jr  

SECOND  RACE—30  MILES. 

Finished. 

Name. 

Country. 

Owner. 

Time. 

First  

Second. . 
Third .  .  . 
Fourth .  . 

Miss  America  

Miss  Detroit  IV  

U.  S.  A  

U.  S.  A  

G.  A.  Wood  

Sir  M.  Edgar  

37.05  l-5s 
37.43  4-5S 
37.59 
40.59  l-5s 

Sir  M.  Edgar  

National  Power  Boat  Association  Championship,  held /at  Detroit,  Sept.  lk-13.  Results,  Gold  Cup 
championship  race,  ninety  miles  in  three  thirty-mile  heats': 


First  heatr — Miss  America  

Miss  Detroit  V  

Second  heat — Miss  Detroit  V... 

Miss  America  

Miss  Now  Orleans. 

Third  heat — Miss  America  

Miss  Toronto  II  

Miss  Detroit  V  


Time — 29.35  2-5.  . 

Time— 29.36  

Time — 31.36  

Time— 31.38  1-5.  . 

Time —  

Time — 25.37  2-5.  . 

Time — 29.43  

Time— 31.02  


Driver — -Gar.  Wood  . 
Driver — Geo.  Wood 
Driver — Geo.  Wood 
Driver — Gar.  Wood 
Driver — Del.  Gilmore 
Driver — Gar.  W^ood 
Driver — F.  G.  Ericlcson 
Driver — Geo.  Wood 


Miss  America  also  woo  the  Lake  George  Ona-Mile  Cliaxupioiisliii)  trophy  with  an  average  of  76.73 
miles  per  hour  in  six  one-mile  trials.  In  one  trial  Miss  Anaerica  established  a  new  world  record,  averaging 
77.85  miles  per  hour.  

ROWING. 

YALE  VS.  HARVARD— VARSITY  EIGHTS. 
Yale  and  Harvard  eights  have  rowed  fifty-two  races,  beginning  in  1852  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  at  two 
miles,  when  Harvard  won  In  1855  the  course  was  changed  to  Springfield  and  lengthened  to  three  miles. 
Lake  Quinsigamond  was  the  scene  for  nine  years,  and  Lake  Saltonsall  for  1869.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
years  the  crews  in  1876-77  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  when  the  four-mile  course  was  inaugurated.  In 
1878  the  crews  changed  again  to  New  London.  Conn .    The  records:  


Date. 


July  21. 
July  26, 
July  27, 
July  24, 
July  29. 
July  28= 
July  27. 
July  19 
July  24 
July  23, 
July  22, 
July  30. 
June  30. 
June  28, 
June  27, 
July  1, 
July  1. 
June  30, 
June  28. 
June  20 
June  26. 
July  2, 
July  1 
June  29. 
June  29 
June  27, 
June  26, 


1855.. 
1859.. 
1859*. 
I860.. 
1864.-. 
1865.. 
1866. . 
1867.. 
1868. . 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882. . 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 


Won  By. 


Harvard. . 
Harvard.. 

Yale  

Harvard  . 

Yale  

Yale  

Harvard. . 
Harvard . . 
Harvard  . 
Harvard. . 
Harvard. . 

Yale  

Harvard. , 
Harvard. . 
Harvard. , 
Yale .... 

Yale  

Harvard. 
Harvard 
Yale.  ... 
Harvard. 
Yale.  .  .  . 

Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Harvard 


Time. 


19 . 18 

19.14 

18.53 

19.01 

17.42H 

18.43 

18.13 

17.48 H 

18.02 

Foul. 

22,02 

24'^^36 

20.4434 

22.15 

24.27 

22.13 

20.47 

24.26 

20.31 

25.15'^ 

20.41 1^ 

22.56 

20.10 

21  .30 

21 .29 

21.23 


20.18 
19.16 
19.05 
19.43!^ 
18.09 
19.10 
a9.25'/2 
18.38H 
18.11 
Disq 
22.33 
24.44 
21.29 
23.58 
25.09 
22 . 19 
20.50'/^ 
25.59 
20.46 
26.30 
21.05 
23.10M 
21 .24H 
21.55 
21.40 
21.57 


Date. 


July  1, 
June  3, 
June  28, 
June  28. 
June  29. 
June  28, 
June  27. 
June  26, 
June  25, 
June  30, 
June  29, 
June  28, 
June  27. 
June  25, 
July  1, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  21, 
June  20, 
June  10, 
June  25, 
June  23, 


June  1 , 
June  20, 
June  25 


1892.. 
1893.. 
1894. . 
1895.. 
1899.. 
1900 . . 
1901 . . 
1902.. 
1903 . . 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911. . 
1912. , 
1913., 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916.. 
.1917.. 
1918§ 
1919.. 
1920. . 


Won  By. 


Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Harvard. . 

Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Yale  

Flarvard. . 

Yale  

Harvard . . 
Harvard.. 
Harvard.. 
Harvard. . 
Harva  rd . . 
Harvp.rd. . 
Yale ..... 

Yale  . 

Harvard. .  . 
NTo  race  on 
Harvard. . 

Yale  

Harvard. . 


TIME. 


Winner. 


20.48 
25.01H 
22.47 
21.30 
20 . 52  H 
21.12  4-5 
23.37 
20.20 
20 . 19  4-5 
21.403^ 
22 . 33 
23.02 
21.10 
24.10 
21.50 
20.46J^ 
22.44 
21.43J^ 
21.42  3^ 
21.16 
20.52 

120.02 

account  of 
10 . 58 
21.42H 
23.11 


Loser. 


21.42H 
25.15 
24.40 
22.05 
21.13 
21 .37  2  5 
23.45 
20.33 
20.29  3  5 
22.10 
22 . 36 
23.11 
21.13 
27.45 
22.10 
21.04 
23.41 H 
22.04 
22.20 
21.16  1-5 
21.13H 
21.17 
war. 
11.04 
21.47  2-5 
23.46 


*  Citizens'  Regatta,  t  Record  for  Thames  River  course.  §  1918  race  was  a  two-mile  informal 
contest  at  Derby,  Conn. 
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Sporting  Records — Rowing, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
llovved  at  Pougbkeepale,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson. 


REGATTA. 
Results  since  1901: 


VARSITY    EIGHT-OARED— FOUR  MILES. 

July  2,  1901 — CorneM,  18m.  53  l-5s.  (record);  Columbia,  18m.  5Ss.;  Wisconsin.  19ni,  6  4-5s.: 
Georgetown,.  19m.  21s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  49s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  58  l-5s. 

June  21.  1902— Cornell.  19m.  5  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  13  3-6s.;  Columbia,  19m.  18  3-5s.; 
Pennsylvania,  19m.  26s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  31  2-5s.;  Georgetown,  19ra.  32s. 

June  26.  1903 — Cornell,  18m.  57s.;  Georgetown,  19m.  27s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  29  2-5s.;  Penn- 
eylvanla.  19m.  36  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19ra.  54  4-5s. 

June  28.  1904 — Syracuse,  20m.  22  3-6s.;  Cornell.  20m.  31  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania.  20m.  42s.;  Co- 
lumbia. 20m.  45  2-53.;  Georgetown.  20m.  52  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  1  l-5s. 

June  29,  1905 — Cornel!,  20m.  29  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  21m.  47  2-5s.;  Georgetown.  2im,  49s.;  Co- 
lumbia, 21m.  53  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  21m.  59  4-59.;  Wisconsin,  22m.  6  l-6s. 

June  23,  1906 — Cornell,  19ni.  36  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19ra.  43  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  i9m.  45  l-5s.: 
Wisconsin,  20m.  13  4-53.;  Columbia,  20m.  18  3-5s.;  Georgetown,  20m.  363. 

June  26,  1907 — Cornell,  20ra.  2  3-5s.;  Columbia.  20m.  4s.;  Annapolis,  20m.  13  4-5^.;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20m.  33  2 -5s.;  Wii^consiu,  Georgetown,  Syracuse. 

June  27.  1908— Syracuse.  19m.  34  1-53.;  Columbia.  19m.  35  l-5s.;  Cornell.  19 fa,  39s.;  P^jun- 
sylvania,  19m.  52  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  20m.  43  4-5s. 

July  2,  1909 — Cornell,  19m.  2s.;  Columbia,  19m.  4  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  15  1-6-5,;  Wisconsin. 
19m.  24  l-r>s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  32  l-5s. 

June  25,  1910 — Cornell,  20m.  42  l-5,s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  44  l-5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  54  l-5s.: 
Syracuse,  2Lm.  l,3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  15  3-5s. 

June  27.  1911 — Cornell,  20m.  10  4-5s.;  Columbia, ".20m.  16  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  33s.;  Wis- 
consin, 20m.  34s.;  Syracuse,  21m.  3  2-5s. 

June  29.  1912 — Cornell,  19m.  31  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  35  2-5s.;  Columbia.  19m.  41s. ;  Syracuse, 
19m.  47s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  55s.;  Stanford,  20m.  25s.  " 

June  21.  1913 — Syracuse,  19m.  28  3-5s.;  Cornell,  19iii.  31s.;  Washington,  19m.  Slls.;  Wisconsin. 
19m.  36s.;  Columbia,  19m.  38  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  11  l-5s. 

June  26,  1914 — Columbia,  19m.  37  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  41s.;  Corneii,  igm.  44  l-5s.;  Syra- 
cuse. 19in.  59  2-5s.;  Washington,  20m.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconsin.  20m.  20s. 

June  28,  1915 — Cornell,  19m.  36  3-53.;  Leland  Stanford,  19m.  37  4-.5s.;  Svracuse.  i9m.  43  3-5s.;  Colum- 
bia. 20m.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  10  l-5s. 

June  17,  1916 — Syracuse,  20in.  15s.;  Cornell,  20m.  22  4-5s,;  Columbia,  20m.  41  l-.'is.,  Pennsylv.^nia. 
20m.  52  4-.')S. 

1917-18-19,  no  races  on  account  of  war. 

1920 — Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  races  held  over  two-mile  course,  Cayuga  Lake,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
June  19.  Results: 

2-mile  Freshman  Race — Cornell,  10m.  45  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  11m.  3  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  11m.  10  3-5s.: 
Columbia,  11m.  15  l-5s. 

Two-Mile  Junior  Varsity  Race — Cornell,  10m.  45  3-5s.;  Syracuse,  10m.  52s.:  Pennsylvania,  11m. 
14  4-5S.;  Columbia,  11m.  17s. 

Two-Mile  Varsity  Race — Syracuse,  11m.  2  3-5s,;  Cornell,  11m.  8  l-5s.;  Columbia,  llm  21  l-5s.;  Penn- 
sylvania, 11m.  30s. 

BEST    INTERCOLLEGIATE  RECORDS. 
Varsity  eight-oared,  four-mile  race:    Cornell,  July  >J,  1901,  18m.  53  l-6s.      Varsity  four-oared, 
two-mile  race:  Cornell,  June  28.  1915.  10m.  l-5s.    Freshman  eight-oared,  two-mile  race:  Cornell.  July  2i 
1909.^m.  11  3-53. 

RECORD  OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  BOAT  RACE--4?;^  MILE6. 
(Oxford  won  39,  Cambridge  32;  dead  heat  1.) 


Year.? 

Date. 

Winner. 

Course. 

Time. 

Year, 

1841 . . 

April  14 

Cambridge. . . 

W.  to  P. .  . 

32 

.30 

1883. . 

1842 . . 

June  11 

Oxford  

W.  to  P. . . 

30 

.46 

1884. . 

1845. . 

Mar.  15 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M . .  . 

23 

.30 

1885. . 

1846. . 

April  3 

Cambridge. . . 

M.  to  P. .  . 

21 

.05 

1886. . 

1849. . 

Mar.  29 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M . . . 

22 

00 

1887. . 

1849. . 

Dec.  15 

Oxford ...... 

P.  to  M 

1888. . 

1852. . 

April  3 

P.  to  M  . .  . 

21 

36 

1.889 .  . 

1854.. 

April  8 

P.  to  M . .  . 

25 

29 

1890. . 

1856. . 

Mar.  15 

Cambridge. . 

B.  R.  to  P. 

25 

50 

1891.  . 

1857. . 

April  4 

Oxford  

P.  to  M . .  . 

22 

35 

1892. . 

1858. . 

Mar.  27 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M . . , 

21 

23 

1893 . . 

1859. . 

April  15 

Oxford  

P.  to  M . .  . 

24 

40 

1894. . 

1860. . 

Mar.  31 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M. .  . 

26 

05 

1895. . 

1881. . 

Mar.  23 

P.  to  M . . . 

23 

30 

1896. . 

1862 . . 

April  12 

P.  to  M . .  . 

24 

41 

1897. . 

1863 . . 

Mar.  28 

M.  to  P. . . 

23 

06 

1898. . 

1864. . 

Mar.  19 

Oxford  

P.  to  M . .  . 

21 

40 

1899. . 

1865. . 

April  8 

Oxford  

P.  to  M . .  . 

21 

24 

1900. . 

1866. 

Mar.  24 

P.  to  M . .  . 

25 

35 

1901. . 

1867. . 

April  13 

P.  to  M . .  . 

22 

40 

1902. . 

1868. . 

April. .  . 

Oxford  

P.  to  M . .  . 

20 

56 

1903. . 

1869. . 

Mar.  17 

Oxford  

P.  to  M.  ... 

20 

05 

1904. . 

1870. . 

April  6 

Cambridge. , . 

P.  to  M .  .  . 

22 

04 

1905. . 

1871. . 

April  1 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M .  .  . 

23 

05 

1906. . 

1872. . 

Mar.  23 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M.  .  . 

21 

15 

1907 . . 

1873. . 

Mar.  29 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M .  .  . 

19 

35 

1908 . . 

1874. . 

Mar.  28 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M .  .  . 

-22 

35 

1909. . 

1875. . 

Mar.  20 

Oxford  

P.  to  M . .  . 

22 

02 

1910. . 

1876. . 

April  8 

Cambridge. . . 

P.  to  M .  .  . 

20 

20 

1911. . 

1877. . 

Mar.  24 

Dead  heat . . . 

P.  to  M . .  . 

24 

06  H 

1912.  . 

1878. . 

April  13 

Oxford  

P.  to  M .  .  . 

22 

15 

1913. . 

1879. , 

April  5 

Cambridge. , . 

P.  to  M  . .  . 

21 

18 

1914. . 

1880. . 

Mar.  22 

Oxford  

P.  to  M .  .  . 

21 

231^ 

1915-1 

1881. . 

April  8 

Oxford  

P.  to  M .  .  . 

21 

52 

1920. . 

1882. . 

April  1 

Oxford  

P.  to  M.  .  . 

20 

12 

April 
Mar.  i 
April 


Mar.  26 
Mar.  21 
April  9 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  28 
April  3 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  22 
April  2 
Mar.  26 
April  1 
April  7 
Mar.  23 
April 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  23 
April  1 
April  1 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  28 
9  No  ra 
Mar.  27 


j  Winner. 

Courwe. 

Time. 

)  Oxford  

P 

to 

M.  . . 

21 

22 

Cambridge. . . 

P 

to 

M.  .  . 

21 

.39 

Oxford  

P 

to 

M  .  . 

21 

.47 

Cambridge. . , 

P. 

to 

M  .  ,  . 

22 

.29H 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

t-o 

M.  .  . 

20 

.62 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M  .  .  . 

20 

48 

Cambridge.. . 

P. 

to 

M. .  . 

20 

14 

Oxford  

P. 

to 

M.  .  . 

22 

03 

P 

to 

M.  .  . 

21 

48 

Oxford  

P. 

to 

M. .  . 

19 

21 

P. 

to 

M... 

18 

47 

Oxford  

P. 

to 

M... 

21 

39 

P. 

to 

M. . . 

20 

50 

P 

to 

M. . . 

20 

02 

P. 

to 

M.. . 

19 

12 

Oxford  

P. 

to 

M... 

22 

15 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M.  ,  . 

21. 

04 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M... 

18. 

47 

P. 

to 

M... 

22. 

31 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M... 

19. 

09 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M..  . 

19. 

35 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M.  .  . 

21. 

37 

Oxford  

P. 

to 

M. 

20. 

35 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M... 

19. 

24 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M... 

20. 

26 

Cambridge. . , 

P. 

to 

M... 

19. 

20 

Oxford  

P. 

to 

M.  .. 

19. 

50 

P 

to 

M.  .  . 

20. 

14 

P. 

to 

M. . . 

18 

29 

Oxford . .  

P. 

to 

M  -  .  . 

22. 

05 

Oxford  

P. 

to 

M.  .  . 

20 

53 

Cambridge. . . 

P. 

to 

M.  .  . 

20 

23 

ces  account  w 

ar 

Cambridge... 

P. 

to 

M.  .  . 

21. 

11 
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OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE  RACES — Continued. 


'  1906,  Sept.  8,  Cambridge  beat  Harvard  University,  U.  S.  A.  (P.  to  M.),  19  minutes  18  seconds. 
March  30,  1912,  in  attempting  the  race  both  boats  were  swamped  and  the  race  was  declared  void. 

DUAL  AND  TRIANGULAR  RACES. 
Varsity  crews  only. 


On 


Date. 


Place. 


Distance 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Winner's 
time. 


April  3 
April  24 
April  26 
May  1 
May  8 
May  15 
May  15 
May  22 
May  28 


Philadelphia  

Derby.  Conn  

Annapolis  

Cambridge  

Annapolis  

Princeton  

Annapolis  

Philadeiphia'c'Chi'lds  Cup) 


1  5-16m. 

2m  

2m  

1  7-8m. . 
1  5-16m. 
1  7-8m. . 

2m  

2m  

1  5-16m. 


Yale  

Yale  

Navy  

Princeton 
Navy. .  .  . 
Cornell.  . 
Syracuse . 
Cornell.  . 
Navy.  ■  .  ■ 


Pennsylvania , 

Columbia  

Harvard  

Harvard. ..... 

Columbia, , .'.  , 

Princeton  

Navy  

Harvard  

Princeton  .... 


Yale... . 

Peiiii! 


6.44 
10.07  2-5 
11.48 

9.47 

7.19 

7.16 
10.20  1-5 
10.47 

7.03  2-5 


WORLD'S  PROFESSIONAL  SCULLING  CHAMPIONSHIPS  SINCE  1880. 

Earnest  Barry,  professional  champion  from  1912  to  1919,  who  lost  title  to  Alfred  Felton,  regained 
championship  by  defeating  latter  in  return  match  rowed  on  the  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  Aug.  28,  1920, 
by  twelve  lengths  in  slow  tim^e.    Previous  races: 

1 880 —  E.  Hanlan,  Toronto,  Canada,  beat  E.Trickett,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  November  15.  Time — 26m.  12s. 

1881 —  E.  Hanlan  beat  E.  C.  Laycock,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  February  14.  Time — 
25m.  41s. 

1882—  E.  Hanlan  beat  R.  W.  Boyd,  on  Tyne,  April  3.  Time — 21m.  25s. 

1882 — E.  Hanlan  beat  E.  Tricketi,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  May  1.  Time — 28m.  00s. 

1884 — E.  Hanlan  beat  E.  C.  Laycock,  on  Nepean  River,  N.  S.  W.,  May  22.    Time  not  taken. 

1884—  W.  Beach,  Dapto,  N.  $.  W.,  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  August  16.  Time 
not  taken. 

1885 —  W.  Beach  beat  T.  Clifford.  Dapto,  N.  S.  W.,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  February  28. 
Time— 26m.  00s. 

1885 — W.  Beach  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  March  28.    Time— 22m.  61s. 

1885 —  W.  Beach  beat  N.  Matterson,  Sydney,  dS:.  S.  W.,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  December 
18     Time— 24m.  lis. 

1886 —  W.  Beach  beat  J.  Gaudaur,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  18.  Time — 
22m  29s. 

'l886^W.  Beach  beat  Wallace  Ross,  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  25.  Time — 
23m.  5s. 

1887 —  W.  Beach  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Nepean  River,  N.  S.  W.,  November  26.    Time— 19m.  55s. 

1888 —  P.  Kemp,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  beat  T.  Clifford,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  February  11. 
Time — 23m.  47s. 

1888 — P.  Kemp  beat  E  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  May  5.    Time-^21m.  36s. 

1888 — P.  Kemp  boat  E  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  September  28.  Time — 21m.  25s. 

1888—  H.  E  Searle,  Grafton,  N.  S.  W.,  beat  P.  Kemp,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  October  27. 
Time — 22m.  44s  ^ 

1889 —  H.  E.  Searle  beat  W.  O'Connor,  Toronto,  Canada,  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  9.  Time — 
22m.  42s. 

1890 —  J.  Stanbury,  N.  S.  W.,  beat  W.  O'Connor,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  Jime  30.  Time— 
22m  59s 

1891—  J.  Stanbury  beat  J.  McLean,  N.  S.  W.,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  April  28.    Time  not  taken. 
'    1892 — J.  Stanbury  beat  T.  Sullivan.  New  Zealand,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  May  2.  Time — 

17m.  26^28. 

1896 — J.  Stanbury  beat  C.  R.  Harding.  Putney  to  Mortlake,  July  13.  Time — 21m.  51s. 
1896 — J.  Gaudaur  beat  J.  Stanbury  Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  7.    Time  23m.  01s. 
1901— G.  Towns  beat  Jake  Gaudaur.  Rat  Portage.  Canada.-  Time — 20m.  30s. 
1904r^G.  Towns  beat  R.  Tressider,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.  Time — 21m.  49s. 

1905 —  J.  Stanbury  beat  G.  Towns,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  July  22.  Time — (unoflQcial) 
19m.  50s.  * 

1906 —  G.  Towns  beat  J.  Stanbury,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  July  28.  Time — 19m.  53  l-5s. 
1907t — G.  Towns  beat  E.  Durnan,  on  Nepean  River,  N.  S.  W.,  March  2.  Time — 22ai.  27s. 

1907 —  W.  Webb  beat  C  Towns,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  August  3.    Time— 20m.  45s. 

1908 —  W.  Webb  beat  R.  Tressider,  on  Wanganui  River,  FebruaiT  25.  Time — 20m.  28s. 

1908 —  ^R.  Arnst  beat  W.  Webb,  on  Wanganui  River,  December  15.  Time — 19m.  52s. 

1909—  R  Arnst  beat  W.  Webb,  on  Wanganui  River,  June  22.  Time — 18m.  15s. 

1910 —  R  Arnst  beat  G.  Whelch,  Akaroa  Harbor,  N.  Z.,  April  4.    Time  not  given. 

1910 —  R  Arnst  beat  E.  Barry,  Zambesi,  Rbodesia,  August  18.  Time — 20m.  14  3-5s. 

1911—  R.  Arnst  beat  Harry  Pearce,  on  Parramatta  River.  N.  S.  W.,  July  29.  Time — 19m.  46s. 

1912 —  E.  Barry  boat  R.  Arnst  on  Thames  River,  London,  England,  July  29.  Time — 23m.  8s. 
1912 — E.  Barry  beat  E.  Durnan,  Thames  River,  England,  October  14.  Time — 22m.  31s. 

1919 —  A.  Felton  beat  E.  Barry,  Thames  River,  England,  October  27.    Time — 25m.  40s. 

1920—  E.  Barry  beat  A.  Felton,  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  August  28.  Time — 24m.  32g. 
tAfterward  resigned  when  challenged  by  his  brother,  C.  Towns. 


AMATEUR  ROWING. 


Annual  Championship  Regatta  National  Associ- 
fttlon  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  of  America  and  American 
Olympic  rowing  trials,  held  on  Lake  Quinsigamond, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  July  23  and  24.  Results: 

July  23:  tTunior  Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  Du- 
luth  Boat  Club  (Flotnicky,  bow;  Lee,  2;  Spielmacher, 
3;  M.  J.  Roblchard,  4;  H.  A.  Tinker.  5;  J.  G.  Thomp- 


son, 6;  H.  Wyle,  7;  H.  A.  Dahlinquist,  stroke;  G. 
W.  Person,  coxswain) ;  second.  New  Rocheile  Rowing 
Club,  New  Rocheile,  N.  Y.;  third,  Norton  Boat 
Club,  Worcester,  Mass.;  fourth,  Springfield  Boat 
Club,  Springfield,  Mass.;  fifth,  Tatassit  Canoe  Club, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Winner's  time — 6m.  58  2-5s. ; 
second  time — 7m.  2s.     Intermediate  Four-oared 
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Shell — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club  (E.  Joiinsoii.  bow; 
S.  Hendrickson,  2;  J.  Hendrlckson,  3:  Thorburn, 
Stroke);  second,  Navy  Athletic  Association,  An- 
napolis, Md.  (Klrkpatrick,  bow;  R.  D.  Huntington, 
2:  B.  L.  Jackson,  3;  H.  A.  BoUes.  stroke).  Winner's 
time — 7m.  35s.;  second  time — 7m.  61  l-5s.  Senior 
Quarter  Mile  Dash — Jack  KeJly,  Vesper  Boat  Club, 
Philadelphia;  second,  Walter  Rigling,  Undine  Barge 
Club,  Philadelphia;  third,  George  Walllson,  Undine 
Barge  Club,  Philadelphia.  Winner's  time — Im. 
27  l-5s;  second  time — Im.  31s.  Intermediate  Smgle 
Sculls — Won  by  F.  Murphy,  New  Rochelle  Rowing 
Club.  New  Rochelle,  N.  V;  second,  John  Power.  St. 
Mary's  A.  A.  and  A.  C,  Boston;  third,  Andrew  J. 
Hutterly,  Potomac  Boat  Club,  Washington;  fourth, 
Robert  Fish,  Rockrimmon  Boat  Club,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Winner's  time — 8m.  52  l-5s.;  second  time — 
9m.  7s.  Senior  International  Four-oared  Shells — ■ 
Won  by  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia  (K. 
Myers,  bow;  Carl  Kloz,  2;  Franz  Faderschmidt,  3; 
Eric  Faderschmidt,  stroke);  second,  Dulutli  Boat 
Club  (V.  Vincent,  bow;  Tysk.  2,  Peterson.  3;  Ed. 
Erickson,  stroke);  third.  Century  Boat  Club,  St. 
Louis  (O.  J.  Belzer,  bow;  A.  G.  Heyne,  2;  Sam 
Oesterreicher,  3;  R.  H.  Abeken,  stroke).  Winner's 
tJme — 7m.  16s,;  second  time — 7m.  32  2-5s.  Associa- 
tion dingle  Shells — Won  by  Louis  Zoha,  Bohemian 
Boat  Club,  New  York;  second,  Hehry  R.  Heiler 
Atalanta  Boat  Club,  New  York;  third,  W.  E.  Garrett 
Gilmore,  Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia;  fourth, 
Walter  Rigling,  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia; 
fifth,  Jeremiah  Shea,  Riverside  Boat  Club,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  sixth,  Robert  Duncan,  Potomac  Boat 
Club,  Washington;  seventh,  George  W.  Allison, 
Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia;  eighth,  John  J 
Sullivan,  St,  Aiphonsus  Boat  Club,  Boston.  Win- 
ner's time — 8m.  47s.;  second  time — 8m.  48  2-5s. 
Intermediate  Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  Navy 
Athletic  Association,  Annapolis  (J.  R.  Howland,  bow; 
J.  C.  Reisinger,  2:  W.  T.  Zee,  3;  E.  R.  Frawley,  4; 
V.  A.  Gallagher,  5;  J.  T.  Renard,  6;  Z.  Litchfield  jr., 
7;  F.  B.  Wanselow,  stroke;  R,  B.  Rothwell,  cox- 
swain);  second,  Detroit  Boat  Club;  third,  Duluth 
Boat  Club;  fourth,  Norton  Boat  Club,  crew  No.  2, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  fifth,  Norton  Boat  Club,  crew 
No.  1,  Worcester,  Mass.  Winner's  time — 6m.  57s.; 
second  time — 6m.  58  3-5s. 

July  24:  Championship  Singles  and  Olympic 
Tfyout — Won  by  John  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club^ 
Philadelphia;  second,  Louis  Zoha,  First  Bohemian 
Boat  Club,  New  York.  Time — 7m.  51s.  Senior 
Doubles  (Olympic  Try  out) — Won  by  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  Philadelphia  (Paul  Costello  and  Jack  Kelly); 
second.  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston;  third.  Bachelors' 
Barge  Club,  Philadelphia;  fourth.  Riverside  Boat  Club, 
Cambridge;  fifth.  Lone  Star  Boat  Club,  New  York; 
sixth,  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York.  Time 
7m.  44s.  Intermediate  Doubles — Won  by  Lone  Star 
Boat  Club,  New  York  (Schwab  and  Siegel);  second, 
Rockrimmon  Boat  Club,  Springfield,  Mass.;  third, 
New  Rochelle  Boat  Club,  New  Rocnelle,  N.  Y. 
Time — 8m.  5s.  Senior  Four-oared  Shell  Champion- 
ship and  Olympic  Tryout — Won  by  Pennsylvania 
Barge  Club,  Philadelphia  (Myers,  Klose,  F.  Feder- 
schmidt  and  E.  Federschmidt) ;  second,  Duluth  Boat 
Club,  No.  3;  third,  Century  Boat  Club,  St,  Louis; 
fourth,  Duluth  Boat  Club,  No.  1.  Time — 7m,  14s, 
Senior  Quadruple  Shell  Championshii>--Won  by ' 
Undine  Barge  Club.  Philadelphia  (Allison,  Oellers, 
Supplee  and  Rigling) ;  second.  New  Rochelle  Rowing 
Club;  third,  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Time— 6m. 
Sis.  Senior  Eight  Championship  (Olympic  tryout) 
—-Won  by  Naval  Academv  Varsity  (Jacomini, 
Graves,  Jordan,  Moore,  Sanborn,  Johnston,  Galla- 
gher, King,  coxswain,.  Clark) ;  second,  Syracuse 
University;  third,  Duluth  Boat  Club  No.  1;  fourth, 
Navy  second  crew;  fifth,  Duluth  second  crew;  sixth, 
Norton  B.  C,  Worcester.  Time — 6m.  40s. 

American  Henley,  held  on  Schuylkill  River,  1  5-16- 
mile  course.  May  29.  Results,  final  heat:  Stewards' 
Challenge  Cup— Won  by  Annapolis  by  a  boat 
length;  Syracuse,  second,  Princeton,  third;  second 
crow  of  Union  Boat  Club  of  Boston,  fourth.  Time 
— 6ra.  30  1-6S.;  second,  6m.  33  i-5s.  Freshman 
Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  Princeton;  Pennsyl- 
vania, second.  Annapolis,  third.  Time — 6m.  50  4-5s.; 
second,  6m.  52s.  Junior  Collegiate  Eight-oared 
Shells — Won  by  Annapolis  by  5  feet;  Syracuse,  sec- 
ond; PrlncetoD,  third;  Harvard,  fourth;  Union  Boat 
Club  of  Boston  (added  starter),  fifth.  Time — 
6m.  31  2-53.   Special  Eight-oared  Shells  (150-Pound 


crews) — \Von  by  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Princeton,  second,  Yale,  third;  Annapolis,  fourtb. 
Timd — 6m.  43  2-5S.;  second,  6m.  52s,  Special  Inter* 
club  Second  Eigh^-oared  Shells — Won  by  Undine 
Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia;  Malta  Boat  Club  of 
Pliiladelbhia,  second.  No  time  taken.  First  Four- 
oared  Shells — New  York  Athletic  Club  did  not  show 
up  a;ud  University  Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia  rowed 
over  the  course.  Time — 7m.  48  3-.5S.  First"  Four 
Sculls  (Centipedes) — Won  by  Vesuer  Boat  Club  of 
Philadelphia;  New  York  Athletic  Club,  8<xJC«id; 
Undine  Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia,  third.  Time — 
Gm.  55s.:  second,  7m.  2s.  Wlriner'e  time  Vi  new 
record  for  this  race.  First  Double  Sculls — Won  by 
Vesper  B.  C,  Philadelphia  (Paul  Costello,  bow, 
Joim  B.  Kelly,  stroke);  Undine  Barge  Club.  Phila- 
delphia (George  Allison,  bow;  Walter  Rigling, 
stroke),  second.  Time — 7m.  19  3-53.,  second,  7m. 
29s.  New  record.  Former  record  by  New  Yorls. 
A.  C,  in  1908,  7m.  28  2-5s.  Second  Single  SciUIff— 
Won  by  William  Chanler,  Union  Boat  Club  ol 
Boston;  Richard  G,  Oellers,  Undine  Boat  Club  ol 
Philadelphia,  second;  B,  Morris  jr..  University 
Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia,  third.  Time— 8m,  158. 
Stewards'  Challenge  Cup— Won  by  Navy  by  one 
length;  Syracuse,  second,  by  two  lengths;  Princeton, 
third,  by  four  lengths;  Union  Boat  Club,  fourth 
Time — 6m.  30  l-5s.  New  England  Challenge  CuD 
for  Junior  Varsity  Crews — Won  by  Navy,  by  2 
feet,  SjTacuse,  second,  by  two  lengths:  Princeton 
third,  by  tliree  lengths;  Harvard,  fourth,  by  five 
lengths;  Union  Boat  Club,  fifth.  Time — 6m.  31  2-58. 
Freshmen  Eight-oared  Shells — -Won  by  Princeton, 
by  one- third  of  a  length;  Pennsylvania,  second,  by 
two  lengths;  Navy,  third.  Time — -Qm.  60  4-^. 
Special  Eight-oared  Shells,  150-pound  crews — Woo 
by  Pennsylvania,  by  two  lengths;  Princeton,  second, 
by  half  a  length;  Yale,  third,  by  five  lengths;'Navy, 
fourth.  Time — 6m.  43s.  First  Double  Sculls  for 
Schuylkill  Challenge  Cup — Won  by  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  by  four  lengths;  Undine  Barge  Club,  second* 
Time — 7ra,  18  3-5s.  Second  Single  Sculls  for  Blake 
Cup — Won  by  William  Chandler  Union  B.  C,  by 
three  lengths;  R.  G.  Oilers,  Undlno  B.  C.  second 
by  two  lengths;  F.  B.  Morris  jr.,  University  B.  C, 
third.  Time — 8m.  15s.  First  Four  Sculls — Won 
by  Vesper  Boat  Club,  by  two  lengths;  New  York 

A.  C,  second,  by  one  length;  Undine  B.  C,  third. 
Time — 6m.  55s.  First  Four-oared  Shells — Won  by 
University  B.  C,  walkover.  Interclub  Eight-oared 
Shell — Won  by  Undine  B.  C,  by  two  lengths;  Malta 

B.  C,  second.  Time — 7m.  5s. 

Annual  People's  Regatta,  over  vSohuylkiU  River 
course,  Philadelphia,  July  4.  Results:  Junior 
Single  Sculls — Won  by  Walter  E.  Adams,  Fair- 
mount  Rowing  Association;  William  McC-orraicfe, 
West  Philadelphia  B.  C,  second;  L.  K.  Ashford, 
Potomac  B.  C,  Washington,  third.  Time — 8m, 
22  2-5s.  Junior  Eight-oared  Shells — -Won  by  Undine 
Barge  Club;  Union  Boat  Club,  New  York,  second; 
New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.. 
third;  Potomac  Boat  Club,  Washington,  fourth; 
Malta  ^.  C.  fifth.  Time— 6m.  45s.  Quarter-Mile 
Dash,  Senior  Sins:Ie  Shells — Won  by  John  Kelly, 
Vesper  Boat  Club;  Robert,  Dibble,  Dqu  Rowing 
Club,  second.  (Only  starters.)  Time — Im.  20s.;, 
second — Im,  20  4-5s.  Canoe,  Quadruple  Single 
Paddle,  Half-Mile — Won  by  Washington  Canoe 
Club;  Philadelphia  Canoe  Club,  second;  Red  Dragon 
Canoe  Club,  third.  Time — 3m.  36  4-.5s.  Junior 
Double  Shells — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club;  West 
Pliiladelphia  Boat  Club,  second;  Crescent  Boat 
Club,  third;  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  fourth; 
Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  fifth;  Fairmount  Rowinp 
Association,  sixth;  Union  Boat  Club,  New  York, 
seventh.  Time— 7m.  423,  Senior  Quadruple  Scull 
Shells — Won  by  Undine  Barge  Chib  (George  W, 
Allison,,  Richard  G.  Oellers,  RlcTiard  A.  Supplee 
Walter  Rigling);  Vesper  Boat  Club,  second;  Malta 
Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 6m.  53s.  Intermediate 
Single  Shells— Won  by  Bachelors'- Barge  Club  (SV. 
E.  Garrett  Gilmore);  Potomac  Boat  Club,  second. 
Time— 8m.  9s.  Association  Senior  Single  Shells- 
Won  by  Edward  Durnan  jr..  Argonaut  Ro\ving 
Club,  Toronto;  James  L.  Brown,  Malta  Boat  Club, 
second;  Sydney  Moleard.  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club 
third;  Ralph  L.  Wildie,  Undine  Birge  Club,  fourth  ; 
Time— 8m,  2  2-5s.  Senior  Four-oared  Shells— Won 
by  Argonaut  Boat  Club  (Butler,  Hogarth,  Milne, 
Harcourt);  University  Barge  Club  (Charles  t. 
Borle.  Radcllffe  Romeyn,  George  W.  Pepper  Jr,^ 
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AMATEUR  ROWING — Continued. 


Edward  L.  Hoffman),  second.  Time — 7m.  17s. 
Intermediate  Quadruple  Scull  Shells — Won  by 
Malta  Boat  Club;  Undine  Barge  Club,  second. 
Time — ■7m.  17  1-58.  Intermediate  Eight-oared 
Shells — ^Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club:  Potomac  Boat 
Club,  Washington,  second;  Malta  Boat  Club,  third; 
Undine  Barge  Club,  fourth.  Time — -Cm.  38  2-5s. 
Canoe,  Quadruple  Double  Paddle,  Half-Mile — 
Won  by  Washington  Canos  Club  (H.  Wagner,  J. 
Rutherford,  K.  Knight,  H.  Knight);  Canoe  Club, 
Philadelphia  (Yellow),  second;  Canoe  Club,  Phila- 
delphia (Red),  third.  Time — 3m.  20s.  Junior 
Quadruple  Scull  Shells — Won  by  Pennsylvania 
Barge  Club  (E.  Zieber,  Fred  Koester,  Williard 
Simmons,  Henry  Coffin);  West  Philadeli3hia  Boat 
Club,  second;  Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  third.  Time 
— 7m.  6  3-5s.  Senior  Champion  Single  Sculls — 
Won  by  John  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  B.  C;  Robert  Dibble, 
Don-' Rowing  Club,  Canada,  second;  Robert  Dun- 
can, Potomac  B.  O.,  Washington,  third.  Time — 
7m.  53s.  Intermediate  Double  Shells— Won  by 
Bachelors*  Club  (W.  E.  Garrett  Gilmore,  Benjamin 
Franklin  3d);  Lone  Star  Boat  Club,  New  York 
(Samuel  Siegel,  W.  L.  Schwab),  second;  Ariel  Row- 
ing Club,  Baltimore,  third.  Time — 7m.  29  2-5s 
Junior  Four-oared  Gigs — Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club; 
Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  second;  Union  Boat  Club, 
New  York,  third;  Varuna  Boat  Club,  Sheepshead 
Bay,  fourth.  No  time  given.  Intermediate  Four- 
oared  Gigs — Won  by  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club; 
Ariel  Rowing  Club,  Baltimore,  second;  Woodcliff 
Boat  Club,  Woodcliff,  third;  Varuna  Boat  Club, 
Sheepshead  Bay,  fourth.  Time — 7m.  31s.  Senior 
Double  Shells — V/on  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  (Paul 
Costello  and  Jonn  B.  Kelly);  Crescent  Boat  Club 
(Edward  Graef  and  Karl  A.  Graef),  second;  Lone 
Star  Boat  Club,  New  York  (Froelich  and  Maimin), 
third;  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  New  York  (Frank 
Shea  and  John  Shea),  fourth;  Argonaut  Rowing 
Club,  Toronto  (Butler  and  Harcourt)  fifth.  Time— 
7m.  25s.  Senior  Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  Un- 
dine Boat  Club  (F.  C.  Goservisch,  R.  L.  Meldie, 
E.  G.  Schmidheiser,  R.  A.  Supplee,  H.  P.  Keller, 
R.  D.  Oellers,  M.  G.  Lukins,  R.  L.  Watrous,  W.  H. 
Bartley,  coxswain);  Vesper  Boat  Club,  second; 
Malta  Boat  Club,  third;  Union  Boat  Club,  New 
York,  fourth.  Time — 6m.  40s. 

Middle  States  Annual  Regatta,  held  on -Harlem 
River  course.  New  York,  Sept.  6.  Results:  Quarter- 
Mile  Dash,  Senior  Single  Sculls — Won  by  Frank 
Slje^,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club;  David  Andras,  Active 
Boat  Club,  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  second;  Walter  Rig- 
ling,  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  third. 
Time — Im.  10  2-5s.  Junior  Single  Sculls — Won  by 
Leo  Rachmill,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club;  Charles 
Eicholz,  Active  Boat  Club,  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  sec- 
ond; Ralph  J.  Adams,  Columbia  Boat  Club,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa„  third;  R.  C.  Odell,  Apokeepsing  Boat 
Club,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  foin-th.  Time — 5m.  429 
Junior  Eight-oared  Shell — -Won  by  Morton  Boat 
Club,  Worcester,  Mass.  (H.  J.  Joyce,  bow;  H.  Wyle, 
2;  G.  W.  Person,  3:  J.  W.  Kierstead,  4;  R.  W.  Pen- 
leton,  5;  H.  A.  Dahiquist,  6;  J.  G.  Thompson,  7; 
G.  Holmberg,  stroke;  H.  C.  Amidon,  coxswain); 
Union  Boat  Club  (M.  Larapman,  bow;  G.  Wascheck, 
2^N.  P.  Harth,  3;  C.  J.  Dixon,  4;  R.  E.  Swinbourne, 
5;  S.  C.  Waldeker,  6;  L.  Van  Houten,  7;  D.  W.  Lep, 
stroke;  J.  J.  Culleton,  coxswain),  second.  Time — 
4m.  39s.  Junior  Double  Sculls — Wofi  by  Ravens- 
wood  Boat  Club  (August  V,  Sonntag,  bow;  Eugene 
L.  Quinn,  stroke);  Ariel  Rowing  Club,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  second;  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  third. 
Time — 5m.  15  l-5s.  Senior  Quadruple  Sculls — Won 
by  the  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia  (George  W. 
Allison,  bow;  C.  M.  Le  Count,  2,  Richard  A.  Sup- 
plee, 3;  Walter  Rigllng,  stroke).  No  time  taken. 
New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club  forfeited.  Intermediate 
Single  Sculls — Won  by  Harry  McClay  jr.,  Malta 
Boat  Club,  Philadelphia;  Walter  A.  Adam,  Fair- 
mount  Rowing  Association,  Philadelphia,  second; 


W.  I.  Opsann,  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  third; 
Wr  Bresnahan,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Boat  Club, 
fourth.  Time — 5m.  45  2-5s.  Association  Senioi 
Single  Sculls — Won  by  W.  E.  Garrett  Gilmore, 
Bachelors*  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia;  William  G, 
Bernauer,  Ravenswood  Boat  Club,  second;  Ralph 
A.  Weldie,  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  third' 

F.  E.  Murphy,  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  fourth. 
Time — 5m.  40s.  Senior  Four-oared  Gig  Race — Wod 
by  Potomac  Boat  Club,  Washington,  D  C.  (Josepl] 
C.  Burger,  bow;  E.  L.  Bailey,  2;  E.  L.  Mueller.  3; 
T.  D,  Norsett,  stroke;  E.  McD.  KLntz,  coxswain); 
Ariel  Rowing  Club,  Baltimore,  Md.,  second;  Union 
Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 5m.  30s.  Intermediate 
Eight-oared  Shells — ^Won  by  Norton  Boat  Club, 
Worcester,  Mass.  (E.  A.  Ingman,  bow;  V.  E.  Dahi- 
quist, 2;  R.  W.  Pendleton,  3;  J.  W.  Kierstead,  4; 

G.  Holmberg,  5;  H.  A.  Dahiquist,  6;  R.  Cook,  7; 
E.  R.  Hadstrom,  stroke;  J.  E.  Dalton,  coxswain): 
Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  second.  Time — 
5m.  5s.  Junior  Quadruple  Sculls — Won  by  Lone 
Star  Boat  Club  (I,  Grossman,  bow;  T.  N.  Flshel,  2; 
Sid  Rafelton,  3;  L.  H.  Meyers,  stroke);  Apokeepsing 
Boat  Club,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  second;  West 
Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  third;  New  Rochelle  Row- 
ing Club,  fourth.  Time — 5m.  38s.  Senior  Double 
Sculls — Won  by  the  Undine"  Barge  Club,  Philadel- 
phia (George  W.  Allison,  bow;  Edward  G.  Schmid- 
heiser, stroke);  Lone  Star  Boat  Club,  second;  Cres- 
cent Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  third.  Time — 
6m.  17  2-5s.  Senior  Double  Sculls,  140-pound  class — 
Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia  (W.  E.  Ham- 
mll,  bow;  Harry  McClay  jr.,  stroke);  Lone  Star 
Boat  Club,  second;  Active  Boat  Club,  third.  Time 
— 6m.  52s.  Intermediate  Double  Sculls — Won  by 
the  First  Bohemian  Boat  Club  (F.  Frelzl,  bow; 
W.  Balajka,  stroke);  Ravenswood  Boat  Club, 
second;  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  third.  Time — 
6m.  6  4-5s.  Junior  Four-oared  Gig  Race — Won  by 
West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club  (L.  M.  Barry,  bow; 
J.  M.  Nelley,  2;  R.  Regan,  3;  A.  R.  Cuhnlngham, 
stroke;  G.  A.  Fltzpatrlck,  coxswain);  Norton 
Boat  Club,  Worcester,  Mass.,  second;  Malta 
Boat  Club,  third;  Arundel  Boat  Club,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  fourth.  Time — 6m.  56s.  Senior  Single  Sculls 
— Won  by  Louis  Zoha,  First  Bohemian  Boat  Club; 
Henry  Heller,  Atalanta  Boat  Club,  second;  W.  E. 
Garrett  Gill  more.  Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, third;  Walter  Rigling,  Undine  Barge  Club, 
Philadelphia,  fourth;  Frank  Shea,  Nonpareil  Rowing 
Club,  fifth;  David  Andras,  Active  Boat  Club,  sixth. 
Time — ^6m.  15  2-5s.  Senior  Elght-oared  Shells — 
Won  by  Union  Boat  Club  (Wheeler  Jackson,  bow; 
Frank  Jackson,  2;  Ralph  E.  Swinburne,  3;  Sydney 
C.  Waldecker,  4;  George  M.  Harth,  5;  Joseph  C. 
Harth,  6;  William  F.  Bertsch,  7;  Franklin  V.  Brodll, 
stroke;  Joseph  J.  CuTleton,  co3i§waln);  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Undine  Barge  Club, 
Philadelphia,  third.  Time — 5m.  14  2-5s.  Inter- 
mediate Quadruple  Sculls — Won  by  Potomac  Boat 
Club,  W"ashington.  D.  C.  (T.  P.  Dorsett,  bow;  E.  L. 
Bailey,  2;  Joseph  C.  Burger,  3;Ar^.  Hutterly,  stroke) ; 
Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  second; 
Lone  Star  Boat  Club,  third;  Malta  Boat  Club, 
Philadelphia,  fourth;.  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club, 
fifth.    Time— 5m.  31  l-5s. 

FOREIGN  REGATTAS^ 

Royal  Canadian  Henley,  held  at  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  July  31.  Resulta,  winners  on,ly:  Elght- 
oared  Shells,  Toronto  University;  Eight-oared 
Shells,  140-pound  class,  Detroit  .  R.  C;  Senior 
Quarter-Mile  Single,  B.  Dibble. 

English  Henley,  held  July  3 — Grand  Challenge 
Cub — ^Won  by  Leander  Boat  Club  over  Magdalen 
College  (Oxford), -gaining  right  to  represent  England 
in  Olympic  Regatta,  Brussels. 

For  results  Olympic  Games  regatta,  see  Olympic 
Games. 


ROOUE. 

\ 

National  Roque  Association  of  America,  win-  Medal — Gerald  Brassill,  Norwich,  Conn.  Second 
ners,  season  of  1920;    First  Division— F.  Edward   Van  Wickle  Medal — Richard  P.  Peale,  Norwich, 
Clark,  Springfleldi .  Mass.    Second  Division — ^Mrs.  Conn. 
A.  L.  Wnitney,  Portland,  Me.    First  Van  Wickle 
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COLLEOE  ATHLETICS. 


INTERCOLLEGUTE  Association  of  Amateur  Athletics 
of  America,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Championship 
Games  held  at  Franldia  Field,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  May  28  and  29.  Won  by  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Princeton  second  and  Dartmouth  thiM. 
Complete  point  score:  Pennsylvania,  30  J^,  Princeton, 
29;  Dartmouth,  24;  Cornell,  20;  California,  18M- 
Stiiuford,  15;  Harvard  11;  Penn  State,  10;  M.  I.  T., 
7;  Williams;  7;  Yale  5>^;  N.  Y.  U.,  5;  Lafayette,  3; 
Bowdoin,  2;  Brown,  2;  Rutgers,  2;  Amherst,  13^ 
Pittsburgh,  1;  Boston,  1. 

Individual  winners,  finals  only:  100-yard  dash — 
Won  by  Brown,  Princeton;  Gourdin,  Harvard, 
second;  Wells,  Stanford,  third;  De  Witt,  Rutgers, 
fourth;  Clark,  Princeton,  fifth.  Time — 10  l-5s. 
220-yard  dash — Won  by  Brown,  Princeton;  Maxam, 
Pennsylvania,  second;  Hendrixson,  California,  tnird; 
Clark,  Princeton,  fourth;  Shea,  Pittsburgh,  fifth. 
Time — 21  4-5s.  440-yard  dash — Won  by  Hendrix- 
son, California;  Maxam,  Pennsylvania,  second; 
Eby,  Pennsylvania,  third;  John,  Cornell,  fourth; 
Dribcoil,  Boston  University,  fifth.  Time — 48  2-5s. 
Half-mile  rim- — Won  by  Eby,  Pennsylvania;  Mayer, 
Cornell,  second;  Sprott,  California,  third;  Murray, 
Princeton,  fourth;  Brown,  Pennsylvania,  fifth.  Time 
— Im.  58s.  Mile  run — Won  by  Shields,  Penn  State; 
Brown,  Pennsylvania,  second;  Crawford,  Lafayette, 
third;  Goodwin,  Bowdoin,  fourth;  Strickler,  Cor- 
nell, fifth.  Time — 4m.  22  2-53.  Two-mile  run — 
Won  by  Brown,  Williams;  Swede,  Princeton,  second; 
MacMahon,  Mass.  Tech,  third;  Crofts,  Williams, 
fourth;  Romlg,  Penn  State,  fifth.  Time — 9m.  27  3-5s. 
120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Thomson,  Dartmoutn; 
Smith,  Cornell,  second;  Erdmau,  Princeton,  third; 
Trowbridge,  Princeton,  fourth;  Massey,  Princeton, 
fifth.  Time — 14  2-5s.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by 
Wells,  Stanford;  Thomson,  Dartmouth,  second; 
Smith.  Cornell  third;  Watt.  Cornell,  fourth;  Bick- 
ford.  Cornell,  fifth.  Time — 23  4-5s,  Shot  put — 
Woi\  by  Cann,  New  York  University;  Shelbourne, 
Dartmouth,  second;  Halsey,  Princeton,  third;  Nich- 
ols, Brown,  fourth;  Majors,  California,  fifth.  Dis- 
tance— 45  ft.  10  H  Ins.  Hammer  throw — Won  by 
Merchant,  California;  Danrow,  Mass.  Tech.,  second; 
Wield,  Dartmouth,  third;  Cubbage,  Penn  State, 
fourth;  Speers.  Princeton,  fifth.  Distance — 150  ft. 
2M  ins.  Broad  jump — Won  by  Landers,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Gourdin,  Harvard,  second;  Templeton,  Stan- 
ford, third:  Wray,  Penn  State,  fourth;  M^'chant, 
California,  fifth.  Distance — 23  ft.  8  ins.  High 
Jump — Won  by  Landon,  Yale;  Templeton,  Stan- 
ford, second;  Ramsey,  Cornell,  third;  Clark,  Am- 
herst, and  Hampton,  Pennsylvania,  tied,  fourth. 
Height — 6  ft.  4  ins.  Po'.e  vault — Won  by  Myers, 
Dartmouth;  Landers,  Pennsylvania,  Jordan,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Harwood,  Harvard,  tied,  second; 
Peterson.  California,  and  Webber  Yale,  tied,  fifth. 
Height— 12  ft.  6  ins. 

BEST  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  RECORDS. 

100-yard  dash — 9  4-6s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown 
University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and  R.  C. 
Craig,  Michigan,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  26  and 
27,  1911;  J.  C.  Patterson,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  May  30,  1913.  220-yard  dash — 21  l-5s.,  B. 
J.  Wefers,  Georgetown  University,  New  York,  May 
30,  1896,  and  R.  C.  Craig,  Michigan,  Philadelphia, 
May  28,  1910,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27, 

1911,  and  D.  F.  Lippincott,  Pennsylvania,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  31, 1913,  440-yard  run — 47  2-6s., 
J.  E.  Meredith,  PennsylvQ.uia,  Cambridge,  Mass^ 
May  27,  1916.  Half-mile  run— Im.  53s.,  J.  ET 
Meredith.  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May 

27,  1916.  One-mile  run — 4m.  14  2-5s.,  J.  P.  Jones, 
Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  Two- 
mile  run — 9m.  22  2-5s.,  J.  C.  Dresser,  Cornell,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  31, 1919.  Running  broad  jump — ■ 
24  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  A  C.  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  May  27,  1899.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft. 
4  1-2  in.,  W.  M.  Oler,  Jr.,  Yale,  Philadelphia,  May 
29,  1915.  Putting  16-pound  shot— 48  ft.  10  3-4  in., 
P.  Beat.ty,  Columbia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1, 

1912.  Throwing  the  hammer — 173  ft.  6  in.,  Lee 
Talbott,  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  7, 
1910.  Pole  vault— 13  ft.  1  in.,  R.  Gardner,  Yale. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,  1912.  120-yard  high 
hurdles — 14  2-5s.,  Earl  Thomson,  Dartmouth  Phila- 
delphia, May  29,  1920.  220-yard  hurdles — 23  3-5s, 
A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May 

28.  1898,  and  J.  I.  Wendell,  Wesleyan,  Cambridge,  i 


Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  One-mile  walk — 6m.  45  2-58., 
W.  B.  Fetterman  jr.,  Pennsylvania.  New  YorlL 
May  28,  1898. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS. 
1876,  Princeton;  1877,  Columbia;  1878,  Columbia: 
1879,  Columbia;  1880,  Harvard;  1881,  Harvard: 
1882,  Harvard;  1883.  Harvard;  1884,  Harvard;  1885, 
)<arvard;  1886,  Harvard;  1887,  Yale;  1888,  Harvard: 
1889,  Yale;  1890,  Harvard;  1891.  Harvard;  1892, 
Harvard;  1893,  Yale;  1894,  Yale;  1895.  Yale;  1896, 
Yale;  1897,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1898,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania;  1899,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1900, 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1901,  Harvard;  1902,  Yale; 
1903,  Yale;  1904,  Yale;  Cornell;  1906,  ComeU; 
1907,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1908,  Cornell;  1909. 
Harvard;  1910,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1911,  Cornell; 
1912,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1913,  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; 1914,  Cornell;  1915,  Cornell;  1916,  Cornell; 
1917,  no  meet;  1918,  Cornell;  1919.  Cornell;  1920. 
Pennsylvania. 

WESTERN  CONFERENCE. 
Twentieth  Annual  Championsliip  Western  Con- 
ference Athletic  Association  held  at  Ann  Arbor 
Mich.,  June  4-5.  Point  score;  Illinois,  40;  Michi- 
gan, 30;  Wisconsin.  25  K;  Missouri,  14 Cali- 
fornia, 113^;  Nebraska,  10;  Notre  Dame,  10:  Chi- 
cago. 7;  Purdue.  6;  Minnesota,  5;  Kansas  Aggies,  5; 
Earlham,  4;  Cornell  (Iowa)  College,  3:  Ohio  State, 
2M;  Indiana,  1;  Ames,  1. 

Individual  winners,  finals  only:  120-yard 
hurdles — Won  by  Wright,  Nebraska;  Andrews, 
Wisconsin,  second;  Wallace,  Illinois,  third;  Beardsley, 
Michigan,  fourth.  Time — 15M  e.  100-yard  dash — 
Won  by  Scholz,  Missouri;  Johnson,  Minnesota, 
second;  Maleckar,  Wisconsin,  third;  Spetz,  Wis- 
consin, fourth.  Time — 20s.  440-yard  run — Won  by 
Emery,  Illinois;  Brethall,  Cornell  College,  second; 
Butler,  Michigan,  third;  Donohue,  Illinois,  fourtb 
Time— 48  4-5s.  One  mile  run — Won  by  Yates.  Il- 
linois; Burke.  Notre  Dame,  second;  Ferguson,  Ohio 
State,  third;  Ramsay,  Wisconsin,  fourth.  Time — 
— im.  28  2-5s.  Shot  put — Won  by  Baker,  Michi- 
gan; Dale,  Nebraska,  second;  Maiore,  California, 
tliird;  Higgins,  Chicago,  fourth.  Distance — 43  ft. 
11  in.  Discus  throw — Won  by  Higgins.  Ctdcago; 
Weiss,  Illinois,  second;  Wilson,  Illinois,  third;  Baker. 
Michigan,  fourth.  Distance — 140  ft.  8  in.  220- 
yard  hurdles — Won  by  KnoUin,  Wisconsin;  Galla- 
gher, Kansas  Aggies,  second;  Wright,  Nebraska, 
tliird;  Andrews,  Wisconshi,  fourth.  Time — 25s. 
Two-mile  run — Won  by  Furnas,  Purdue;  Wharton; 
Illinois,  second;  Watson,  Kansas  Aggies,  third, 
Rathbuu,  Ames,  fourth.  Time— 9m.  33s.  Pole 
vault — Won  by  Andres,  Wisconsin:  Westbrook. 
Michigan;  Slaughter,  Michigan;  Merrick,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Peterson,  California,  tied  for  second,  third 
and  fourth  at  12  ft.  Height —  of  winner,  12  ft.  3  in. 
220-yard  dash — Won  by  Scfaola,  Missouri;  Massen- 
gale,  Missouri,  second:  Johnson,  Minnesota,  third; 
Cook,  Michigan,  fourth.  Time — 21  3-5s.  (TieSL 
Conference  record.)  High  jump — Osborne,  Illinois^ 
and  Ivey,  Earlham,  tied  for  first  and  second;  Later, 
Michigan,  third;  Shidecker.  Ohio  State,  and  Will- 
iams, Missouri,  tied  for  fourth.  Height — 6  ft. 
880-yard  run — Won  by  Meehan,  Notre  Dame; 
Sprott,  Cahfornia,  second:  Spink,  Illinois,  third, 
Nash,  Wisconsin,  lourtb.  Time — Im.  54  l-5a. 
Hammer  throw — Won  by  Merchant,  California; 
Bennett,  Illinois,  second;  Wilson,  Illinois,  third: 
Higgins,  Chicago,  fourth.  Distance — 150  ft.  7  in. 
Running  broad  lump — Won  by  Johnson,  Michigan; 
Sundt,  Wiscousmi"  second;  Cruikshank,  Michigan, 
third:  Keeling,  Indiana,  fourth.  Distance — 23 -ft. 
7^4  ins.  Javelin  throw — Won  by  Hoffman,  Michi- 
gan; Wilson,  Illinois,  second;  Sundt,  Wisconsin 
tliu-d;  Miller,  Purdue,  fourth.  Distance — 172  ft.  10 
in.  (New  Conference  record:  former  record  170 
feet  9  inches,  made  by  Hoffman  of  Michigan  In 
trials.)  One  mile  relay — Won  by  Illinois  (Donohue. 
Prescott,  Spink,  Emery);  Michigan,  second;  Notre 
Dame,  third;  Missouri,  fourth.  Time — 3m.  21  4-5s. 
(Ties  Conference  record.) 

BEST  CONFERENCE  RECORDS. 
100-yard  dash— 9  4-5s.,  W.  W.  May,  Chicago, 
June  1,  1907,  and  June  6,  1908,  and  J,  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.    220-yard  run 
around  a  turn — 22s.,  William  Hogenson,  Chicago, 
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June  3,  1905.  H.  J.  Harf.  Grinnell,  June  1,  1907. 
Straightaway — 21  3-5  s..  J  Ward,  Chicago,  Urbana, 
m.,  June  5,  1915,  and  J.  Soholz,  Missouri,  Ann 
Arbor,  June  5,  1920.  440-yard  run — 47  2-5s.,  Binga 
Diamond,  Chicago,  Evanst-on,  111.,  June  3,  1916. 
880-yard  run — Im.  53  l-5s.,  Don  Scott,  Mississippi 
A.  and  A.,  Evanston,  111.,  June  3.  1916.  One-mile 
run — 4ra.  15  4-5s.,  E.  H.  Fall,  Oberlin,  Chicago. 
111.,  June  9,  1917.  Two-mile  run — 9m.  29  3-5s.,  C.  J, 
Stout,  Chicago,  Evanston,  June  3,  1916.  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — 14  3-5s.,  Robert  Simpson,  Mis- 
souri, Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1918.  220-yard  low 
hurdles — -23  4-5s.,  Robert  Simpson,  Missouri,  Evans- 
ton, III.,  June  3,  1916.  Pole  vault — 12  ft.  8  1-4  in., 
J,  K.  Gold  Madison,  Wis.,  June  7,  1913.  Running 
high  jump — 6  ft.  2  1-4  in.,  C.  E.  Johnson,  Michigan, 
Chicago,  111.,  June  7  1919.  Running  broad  jumi) — 
24  ft.  1  in.,  C.  E.  Johnson,  Michigan,  Cliicago,  ill., 
June  7.  1919.  Putting  16-pound  shot — 47  ft.  1-4  in., 
Ralph  Rose,  Michigan,  June  4,  1904.  Throwiag 
16-pound  hammer — 160  ft.  4  in.,  K.  Shattuck, 
California,  Madison,  Wis.,  June  7,  1913.  Throwing 
the  discus — 155  ft.  2  in.,  A.  M  Mucks,  Wisconsin, 
Evanston,  111.,  June  3,  1916.  Oae-mile  relay- (4  men) 
— 3m.  21  4-5s.,  Chicago  (Campbell,  Stegemann, 
Cornwall,  Dismond),  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915, 
and  Illinois  (Donohue,  Prescott,  Spink,  Emery), 
Ann  Arbor,  June  5,  1920.  Javelih  throw — 172  ft.  10 
in.,  Hoffman,  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  June  5,  1920. 

PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE 
•  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Held  at  Stanford,  CaL,  May  16.  Individual 
winners:  100-yard  daah — Kirksey,  S.,  first;  Mer- 
chant, C,  second;  Foster,  O.,  third;  Hutchinson, 
C,  fourth.  Time— 9  4-53.  This  broke  the  Con- 
ference record  of  10  2-5s.,  and  equalled  the  American 
collegiate  record,  it  was  announced.  440-yard 
dash — Hendrlxzon,  C,  first;  McDonald,  C,  sec- 
ond; Green,  O.  A.  C,  third;  Rose,  O.  A.  C,  fourth. 
Time — 49  3-5s.  Mile  run— Swan,  O.  A.  C,  first; 
SproM.  C,  second;  Raichford,  W  S.  C,  third;  Walk- 
ley,  O.,  fourth.  Time — 4m.  28  l-5s.  120  high 
hurdles— Won  by  Wells.  S.;  Eikelman,  O.  A.  C, 
second;  Frankland,  W  ,  third  Davis,  S.,  fourth. 
Time— 15  2-5S.  220  yard  dash— Kirksey,  S..  first; 
Hendrixson.  C,  second,  Hutchinson  C,  third; 
Snook,  O.  A.  C.  fourth.  Time— 21  3-5s.*  880- 
yard  run— Sprott,  C,  first;  Waltz,  C.  second; 
Carlsmiih  S.  third:  Abbott,  O.  fourth.  Time — 
Im  58  l-5s  Two-mile  run — Smitb,  W  S  C, 
first;  RowJee  W  S.  C,  second;  Davis,  W.,  third; 
Westwick,  S  fourth.  Time — 9m  53  4-5s.  220- 
yard  hurdles— Wells,  S.,  first*  Davis,  S.,  second; 
Eikelman,  O.  A  C  .  third;  Henderson,  C,  fourth. 
Time— 24  2-53  Relay,  race — Won  by  California; 
Oregon  second'  Stanford,  third;  Washington  State, 
fourth  Time — 3m.  24  l-Ss.  Shot-put — Howell, 
O.A.C  .  first;  King  W.S.C..  second;  Pope,  W.,  third; 
Majors,  C.  fourth.  Distance — 42  ft.  6H  in  High 
Jump — Won  by  Templeion,  S.;  Waite,  O.  A.  C, 
second;  Weaver,  S.,  third;  Frank  land  W..  fourth. 
Height — 6  ft.  4  3-16  inches.  Discus  throw — Bartr 
lett.  O.  first:  Pope.  W  ,  second:  Gilespie,  S.,  third; 
Hamilton,  W  S  C,  fourth  Distance— J  39  ft.  11 1  >  in. 
Javelin  throw — Hanner,  S.,  firsts  Majors.  C,  "sec- 
ond; Merchant  C,  third;  Hargraves,  O.,  fourth. 
Distance— 178  ft.  6  in.  Pole  vault — Jenne  W.  S.  C. 
first:  Peterson  C,  second;  Sterling,  C.  and  Good- 
ner.  W.,  tied  for  third.  Height— 13  ft  5-8  in. 
Broad  jump — Merchant,  C,  first:  Templeton,  S , 
second-  Sterling,  C,  third:  Foster.  C,  fourth. 
Distance — 22  ft.  9  H  in  • 
NEW  ENGLAND  INTERCOLLEGIATES. 

Held  at  M.  I.  T.  Field,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  22. 
Point  scores:  M.  I  T.  33:  Williams.  18;  Boston 
College,  1334;  Wesleyan.  11;  Holy  Cross.  10-  Am- 
herst -7.  New  Hampshire.  6H:  Tufts  2:  Vermont. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Worcester 
Polytechnic   Institute  and   Middlebury,    1  each 

Individual  winners:  lOO-vard  dash — Won  by 
T.  W.  Bossert.  M.  I.  T.:  H.  F.  S.  Carter.  Brown 
second;  E.  H.  McWhorter,  Williams,  third;  J.  W 
Codding  jr.,  Williams,  fourth.  Time — 10  4-5s. 
320-yard  dash — Won  by  J.  W.  Poole,  M.  I.  T.; 
J.  F.  Downey,  M.  I.  T.,  second;  E.  H.  McWhorter, 
Williams,  third-  J.  T.  Sullivan,  M.  A.  C.  fourth. 
Time — 23  2-5s.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  W.  L. 
Parent,  Bowdoin;  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Boston  College 


second;  R.  S.  Gibbons,  Wosieyan,  third;  E.  L 
Robinson,  Middlebury,  fourth.  Time — 26  4-5s- 
120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Bos. 
ton  College;  C.  M.  Barnes,  Williarits,  second;  A.  L. 
Stouft,  Amherst,  third;  P.  Phillips,  Williams,  fourth 
Time — -16  3-5s.  440-yard  run — Won  by  J.  W' 
Driscoll,  Boston  College;  C.  W.  Forstall,  Blown* 
second;  J.  A.  Caffrey,  Tufts,  third;  E.  M.  Murphy. 
Brown,  fourtli.  Time — 52  2-5.  880-yard  run — 
Won  by  Thomas  King,  Holy  Cross;  R.  C.  Stinson, 
Wesleyan,  second;  C.  S.  Richmond,  Williams,  third 
O.  L:  Bondls,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  2;i 
One-mile  run — Won  by  Gordon  T,  Nightingale, 
New  Hampshi^'e;  G.  Goodwin,  Bowdoin,  second; 
William  White,  Holy  Cross,  third;  H.  J.  Trombley. 
Worcester  Polytechnic,  fourth.  Time — 4m.  45  4-5s. 
Two-mile  run — Won  by  H.  H.  ^rown,  Williams; 
W.  K.  McMahon.  M.  I.  T.,  second;  J.  W.  Crofts, 
Williams,  third;  E.  E.  Sanborn,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth. 
Time — 10m.  2-5s.  Shot-put— Won  by  R.  H.  Nichols, 
Brown,  42  ft.;  T.  G.  Dignan,  Holy  Cross,  39  ft. 
7  ih;,  second;  R.  H.  Anderson,  Wesleyan,  39ft.  OJ^^i  n., 
third;  R.  IvCChuIter,  Vermont,  38  ft.  H  in.,  fourth 
Pole  vault-*Tje  between  G.  C.  Ames  and  J.  West, 
both  of  Brown;  A.  H.  Chapin,  Williams;  O.  M.  Cook, 
Bowdoin.  Hammer  throw — Won  by  C.  G.  Dan- 
drow,  M.  I.  T.,  143  ft.  2H  in.;  F.  L.  Raymond, 
M.  I.  T.,  122  ft.  3  in.,  second;  R.  H.  Anderson,  Wes- 
leyan, 120  ft.,  third;  E.  Ellms,  Bowdoin,  117  ft.  7H 
in.,  fourth.  Discus  throw — Won  by  J.  W.  Kellar, 
M.  I.  T.,  122  ft.  1  7-8  inches;  R.  H.  Nicholls,  Brown. 
117  ft.  10 '4  iu.,  second;  tie  for  third  between  K. 
Ellms,  Bowdoin,  and  A.  H.  Sawyer,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 108  ft.  9H  iu.  Broad  jump — Won  by  G.  C. 
Ames,  Brown,  20  ft.  6H  in.;  W.  J.  Dempsey,  Bosto-i 
College,  20  ft.  6  in.,  second;  J.  A.  Conover,  Wes- 
leyan, 20  ft.  5  in.,  third;  M.  J.  Williams,  Brown, 
and  A.  O.  Doster,  tied  for  fourth,  20  ft.  3  in. 

OXFORD  vs.  CAMBRIDGE. 

Held  at  Queen's  Club,  London,  March  27.  Final 
score:  Oxford,  5H',  Cambridge,  4^^ — first  places 
only  counting. 

Individual  winners:  440-yard  dash — Dead  heat 
between  Rudd,  Oxford,  and  Butler,  Cambridge. 
Time — ^19  a»6s.  100-yard  dash — Won  by  Abra- 
hams, Cambridge.  Time — 10s.  flat.  Three-mile 
run — Won  by  Montague,  Oxford.  Time — 14m. 
45  3-53.  Half-mile  run — Won  by  Rudd,  Oxford. 
Time — Im.  57  2-.5s.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by 
Jeppe,  Oxford.  Time — 16  3-5s.  One-mile  run — 
Won  by  Stallard,  Cambridge.  Time — 4m.  27  3-5s. 
Putting  weight  (16-pound  shot) — Won  by  Woods, 
Cambridge.  Distance — 40  ft.  9  In.  16 -pound  ham- 
mer throw — ^Won  by  L.  J.  Feather,  Oxford  (Rhodes 
scholar  from  Univ.  Utah,  U.  S.).  Distance — 100  ft. 
11  in.  Rimning  broad  jump— -Won  by  Abrahams, 
Cambridge.  Distance — 22  ft.  7  in.  Running  high 
jump — Won  by  H.  S.  White,  Oxford  (Rhodes  scholar 
from  Bowdoin  College,  U.  S.).  Height — 5  ft.  7  in. 
PRINCETON— OXFORD. 

Dual  meet  held  at  Queen's  Club,  London,  July  8, 
Princeton  winning  six  firsts  to  Oxford's  four. 

Individual  winners:  100-yard  dash — Won  by  R. 
E.  Brown,  Princeton;  B.  G.  Rudd,  Oxford,  second; 
R.  D.  Clark,  Princeton,  third;  G.  F.  Wood,  Oxford, 
fourth.  Time — 10s.  Mile  run — Won  by  Milligan, 
Oxford;  Montague,  Oxford,  second;  R.  M.  McCul- 
loch,  Princeton,  third;  A.  Swede,  Princeton,  fourth. 
Time — 4m.  31  l-5s.  440-yard  run — Won  by  B.  G. 
Rudd,  Oxford;  W.  E.  Stevenson,  Princeton,  second ; 
W.  I.  L.  Adams,  Princeton,  third.  Time — 50s.  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  C.  R.  Erdman  jr., 
Princeton;  G.  W.  Trowbridge,  Princeton,  second; 
Jeppe,  Oxford,  third.  Time — 15  2-5s.  Three-mile 
run — Won  by  Montague,  Oxford;  A.  Swede,  Prince- 
ton, second;  Broadbent,  Oxford,  third;  McCulloch 
Princeton,  fourth.  Time— 15m.  16s.  880-yard  run 
Won  by  B.  G.  Rudd,  Oxford;  F.  L.  Murray,  Prince- 
ton, second;  Hughes,  Oxford,  third.  Time — 59  4-5s. 
Running  high  jump — Won  by  S.  Harrison  Thomson, 
Princeton,  5  ft.  9^  in.;  C.  F.  Sweet,  Princeton,  5  ft. 
9  in.,  second;  White,  Oxford,  5  ft.  8  in.,  third.  16- 
pound  shot-put — Won  by  C.  D.  Halsey  jr.,  Prince- 
ton, 44  ft.  in.;  R.  F.  Cleveland,  Princeton,  40  - 
ft.  10 M  iu-,  second.  Hammer  throw — Won  by  T. 
U.  Speers,  Princeton,  137  ft.  7H  in.;  G.  F.  Wood, 
Oxford,  82  ft.,  second.  Running  broad  jump — Won 
by  D.  B.  Lourie,  Princeton,  21  ft.  6  in.;  J.  N.  C. 
Ford,  Oxford,  20  ft.  8H  in.,  second;  S.  H.  TbomsoD, 
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t'l-mceton,  M  it.  v  >2  li^-,  ouu'a;  u.  xngramy,  ux- 
ford,  19  ft.  95i  in.,  fourth. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RELAY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  at  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  April 
SO-May  1.  Results  -championship  races  only: 
American  College  Championship  Sprint  Medley 
Relay  Race  (first  and  second  men  each  ran  220 
yards,  third  man  440  yards  and  the  fourth  man 
half  a  mile) — Won  by  Penn  (Fred  Davis,  Sher- 
man Landers,  Bob  Maxam,  Earl  Eby) ;  Lafayette, 
S3cond;  Minnesota,  third;  Massachusetts  Tech., 
fourth.  Time — 3m.  29s.  American  College  Cham- 
r-ionahip  Distance  Medley  Relay  Race  (first  man 
ran  a  quarter  mile,  the  second  a  half,  the  third  three- 
quarters  and  the  last  man  a  mile) — Won  by  Penn 
Sr&tQ  (Taylor,  Orr,  Morrell,  Shields);  Yale,  second; 
Syracuse,  third;  Georgetown,  fourth;  Stevens,  fifth. 
Tirae — 10m.  37  l-5s.  International  Intercollegiate 
ITiree-mile  Race — Won  by  G.  T.  Nightingale,  New 
Hampshire  State  College;  E.  A.  Montague,  Oxford, 
England,  second;  W.  K.  McMahon,  Massachusetts 
Tech.,  third;  A.  H.  Hisler,  Drexel  Institute,  fourth. 
.Time — 14m.  56s,  Second  time — 15m.  2  2-5s. 
South  Atlantic  Intercollegiate  One  Mile  Relay 
Championship — Won  by  Johns  Hopkim;  George- 
town, second;  Virginia,  third;  Catholic  University, 
fourth.  Time — 3m.  25  l-5s.  Middle  Atlantic 
States  Conference  One  Mile  Relay  Championship — 
Won  by  Rutgers;  Lafayette,  second;  Delaware, 
third;  Dickinson,  fourth.  Time — 3ra.  26  4-5s.  (New 
record  for  this  event.)  One  Mile  Relay  College 
Class  B  Championship — Won  by  Redlands  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Syracuse,  second;  Columbia, 
third;  Pittsburgh,  fourth.  Time — 3ra.  25  2-5s. 
(New  record  for  this  event.)  Two-mile  College 
Relay  Championship  of  America^Won  by  Oxford- 
Cambridge  team  of  England;  Illinois,  second;  Penn- 
sylvania, third;  Cornell,  fourth.  Time — 7m.  50  2-5s. 
(New  world's  record.)  Former  record  of  7m.  53s. 
was  made  by  F.  Riley,  F.  Bromilow,  M.  W.  Shep- 
pard  and  A.  R.  Kiviat  of  Irish- American  A.  C.  in 


xyiu.  me  wianixig  oxiofu-oamortuge  team  raD 
in  the  following  order:  Tatham,  Stallard,  Milligan 
Rudd.  Rudd's  time  for  the  last  relay  was  Im.  54  3-5s. 
One  Mile  Freshman  College  Relay  Championship 
of  America — Won  by  Cornell;  Pennsylvania,  second; 
Syracuse,  third;  Dartmouth,  fourth.  Time — 3m. 
23  l-.5s.  One  Mile  Preparatory  School  Relay  Cham- 
pionship of  America — Won  by  Exeter;  Huntington 
of  Boston,  second;  Mercersburg,  third.  Time — 
3m.  31s.  One  Mile  High  School  Relay  Champion- 
ship of  America — Won  by  Maaten  Park;  Barring er, 
second;  Newark  Central,  third.  Time — 3m.  31  2-5s. 
One  Mile  College  Relay  Championship  of  America 
— Won  by  Pennsylvania^  Minnesota,  second;  Mich- 
igan, third;  Princeton,  fourth.  Time — 3m.  22  2-5s. 
Four-isiile  College  Relay  Championship  of  America 
— Won  by  Penn  State;  Syracuse,  second;  Cornell, 
third;  Chicago,  fourth.  Time — 18m.  16  4-5s. 

DUAL,  tRIANGULAR  AND  OTHER  MEETS. 

May — AVesleyan  69,  New  York  University  57; 
Harvard  M.  I.  T.  51H:  Southern  Intercol- 

legiate Athletic  Association  Championship,  Univ.  of 
South  29;  Middle  States  Collegiate  Conference  Cham- 
pionship, Rutgers  ZOH:  Pennsylvania  70,  Cornell 
47;  Dartmouth  61  2-3,  Columbia  46  1-3;  Penn 
State  lO;,  West  Virginia  25;  Hamilton  College  71, 
Rensselaer  Poly.  55;  Chicago  73  J^,  Purdue  63 K; 
Carnegie  Tech,  65,  West  Virginia  61:  Brown  63, 
Columbia  54;  Pennsylvania  72  ^A,  Dartmouth  44  H; 
New  York  University  61,  Stevens  51;  Navy  66, 
Syracuse  50;  Princeton  59,  Yale  45;  New  York 
University  76,  Haverford  30;  Yale  84  H,  Harvard 
32  H;  Michigan  87,  Chicago  48;  Lafayette  78, 
Lehigh  34;  Navy  73,  Pittsburgh  45;  Princeton  91, 
Harvard  26;  Notre  Dame  72,  Illinois  A.  C.  54; 
Ohio  State  86  1-3,  Wesleyan  35  1-3.  Oberlin  32  1-3; 
South  Atlantic  Intercollegiate  Championship,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  82;  Williams  74,  Amherst  52; 
Brown  71  1-6,  Wesleyan  54  5-6;  Vassar  Interelass 
Meet:  Sophomores  44,  Juniors  38 Va,  Freshmen  17^, 
Seniors  16;  Syracuse  75,  Colgate  44;  Wisconsin  SSH, 
Minnesota  51 M;  Illinois  103,  Chicago  32. 


HOCKEY. 


Stanley  Cup  Match,  emblematic  world's  pro- 
fessional championship  won  by  Ottawa  from  Seattle, 
3  games  to  2  at  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 


SCOUE 

BY  GAMES. 

Date.  Winner. 

Score.  Loser. 

Score. 

Mar.  22 — Ottawa  

 2 

...... .0 

Mar.  2;3 — Seattle...  .  .  . 

 1 

Mar.  30 — Seattle.. .  .  .  . 

 2 

Anril    1 — Ottawa. 

fi  Seattle 

1 

Final  Stai^ding. 


W. 

L, 

Pts. 

Op.  Pts. 

Ottawa  

3 

2 

16 

11 

Seattle  

2 

3 

11 

16' 

CANADIAN 

NATIONAL  HOCKEY 

LEAGUE 

Final  Standing. 

W. 

L. 

Pts. 

.  .  10 

2 

20 

St.  Patrick's 

  7 

5 

14 

5 

7 

10 

Ciuebec  

2 

10 

4 

Allan  Cup  Series,  emblematic  Canadian  amateur 
championship,  won  by  Winnipeg  Falcons,  which 
defeated  the  University  of  Toronto  seven  at  Toronto, 
thus  winning  right  to  represent  Canada  in  Olympic 
hockey  matches  in  Belgium,  where  the  Falcons  won 
final,  defeating  the  United  States  team  for  first 
place  by  score  of  2  to  0. 

Other  scores:  January — Harvard  3-Harvard  Club 
1;  Dartmouth  Club  3-Dartmouth  2;  Army  16-N.  Y. 
State  College  0:  Dartmouth  5-Tuft8  0;  Williams  3- 
Hamilton  2;  St.  Nicholas  6- Verona  0;  Harvard  5- 
Yale  4;  St.  Nicholas  3-New  Rochelle  2;  Boston  A.  A. 


Club  5-Harvard  4;  Hamilton  College  5-RensseIaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  1;  New  Rochelle  5- Army  1; 
Harvard.  4-Dartmouth  2;  Boston  College  5- Army  (L 
February — Nebrock  (Can.)  4-Bates  0:  Harvard  8- 
Mass.  Tech.  0;  Princeton  8-Pennsylvanla  2;  Boston 
A.  A.  4-Pittsburgh  3;  Yale  4-  Princeton  0;  Harvard  6- 
Sherbrook  (Can.)  4;  Mass.  Tech.  3- Williams  1; 
Cleveland  9- Woodstock  (Can.)  2;  Pennsylvania  6- 
Lafayette  3;  Auralees  (Can.)  2-Cleveland  1;  Quaker 
H.  C.  10-Pennsylvania  1;  Boston  College  10-Ford- 
ham  0;  New  Rochelle  7-Plainfiold  5;  Harvard  3- 
Yale  0;  Pittsburgh  7-Sudbury  (Can.)  4;  Army  1- 
Williams  0;  Hamilton  3-Union  1;  Pittsburgh  4- 
Boston  Stars  3;  St.  Nicholas  l-Quaker  H.  C.  0; 
Princeton  .3-Quaker  H.  C.  2;  Williams  1-Hamilton  0; 
Army  2-Rensselaer  Poly.  0. 

THE  EASTERN  RECORDS. 


College.  Played.      Won.      Lost.  Tied. 

Holy  Cr<»ss   33  22  1  0~ 

Navy   18  14  4  0 

Boston   23  17  6  0 

Fordham   21  Id  5  0 

Penn  State  12  9  3  0 

Brown   15  11  4  0 

Gettysburg   8  7'  0  1 

March — Dartmouth  5-Pennsylvaaia  0;  Boston 
All  Stars  4-New  Edinboro  (Can.)  1;  Cleveland  4- 
Monarchs  (Can.)  3',  Monarchs  (Can.)  2-Cleveland  I; 
Dartmouth  3-Princeton  1;  Cleveland  5-Monarch8 
(Can.)  3;  Victorias  (Can.)  6-Dartmouth  5;  Harvard 
10-Princeton  1;  Boston  A.  A.  10-Quaker  H.  C.  2; 
Boston  A.  A.  8-New  Rochelle  2;  Quaker  H.  C.  7- 
Pennsylvania  2;  Boston  A.  A.  6-Harvard  3;  Ameri- 
can Olympic  Team  4- Winnipeg  (Can.)  3;  Winnipeg 
3-American  O.  T.  2;  American  O.  T.  3- Winnipeg; 
Hamilton  Tigers  (Can.)  4-I^ttsburgh  3. 

April — Pittsburgh  A.  A.  Hockey  Club  S-Kltclmere 
(Can.)  4;  Hamilton  Tigers  (Can.)  4-cneveland  3. 

For  results  Olympic  games  of  hookey,  see  Olympic 
Games. 
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SKA 

World's  Professiona!  Speo  i  6;vann:4  (;iiaiu.)ion- 
8hip  Matcii  between  OacAr  rvlataiestea  oi  Ciiririti'inla 
-(challenger)  and  Robert  Pdci^o.  Chicago  (delerider), 
held  at  C'nristiania.  Norway.    Won  by  Matiilesea 
with  three  victorfe«  out  ot"  four  starts.  JRosulrs: 
500-m9tre    race — vVou    by    Mathie.sen       Ti  u-"  - 
43  3- 10s.      5..  ).>-'!-e!.rc    rac*?  —  VVori  by 
Time — 8m.  6j  ;-:«;^.     i,:^}''  rneUt-  rao-- 
Mattiiesen.     Ti:i-'^--;im     iV    8  i  '-^.      :  ; 
race — >Von  by  MyUDo    ■  ;       '  : 

1,000-metre    raco    cci  i'.:     ;  s, 

$100,000;  of  wbicii  ^. ,.  .>  (miu- 

A  return  match  is  ex;;. 

World's  indoor  Frot. o.-;k^,. . i  ..^  hi! 
at  Philadelphia  Ice  Rlak,  Ai^ii  IG  vai 
Baptise,  Bathgate,  N.  !>.,  with  i  'ley 
Davidson,  St.  Paui.  oocond,  L'J  poi  u  .  ael- 
fay,  Winnipeg,  third,  10  points:  Phil  Kv.irn*  } ,  :^ie^v 
York,  7  .joints. 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Eastern  Championsaips.  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1. 
— Quarter-Mile  Champioosiap — Won  by  C.  Jc.v- 
traw,  Lake  Placid;  G.  Pickering;,  Verona  Lake,  second; 
J.  Walker,  Saranac  Lako,  third.  Time — 43  l-5s. 
Half-Mlle  Championship — Won  by  C.  Jewtraw, 
Lake  Placid;  Ray  Bryant,  Lake  Placid,  second; 
G.  Pickering,  third.  Time — Im.  30s.  One-Mile 
Championship — Won  by  C.  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid; 
Joe  Moore,  Xake  Placid,  second;  R.  Wheeler,  Mon- 
treal, third.  Time — 3m-  13  l-5s. 

National  Championships,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  27-29 — 220-yard — Woo  by  John  Hoerneg,  Ohio 
Skating  •  A^ociatiou;  Wm.  Stciumetz,  Western 
Skating  Association,  second;  Bobby-  Hearn,  181st 
Street  Ice  Palace,  New  York,  third.  Time — 21  4-5s. 
(Joe  Moore  finished  flist,  but  was  disqualified  for 
Outtiag  a  corner.)  One-mile — Won  by  Wm.  Murphy, 
181st  Street  Ice  Palace,  New  York;  Russell  Demerse, 
Saranac  Lake,  second;  Rvissell  W'heeler,  Montreal, 
third.  Time— 3m.  It  2-os.  880-yard — Won  by 
Roy  McWhorter,  Ohicaao;  Joe  Moore,  Lake  Placid, 
second;  Everett  McGowan,  St.  Paul,  third.  Time 
—Im.  22  2-5s.  Two-mile— Won  by  Everett  McGow- 
an.  St.  Paul;  Joe  Moore,  Lake  Placid,  second;  Roy 
McWhorter,  Chicago,  thii-d.  Time — 6m.  14  3-5s. 
440-yard — Won  by  Ed  Horton.  Saranac  Lake; 
Everett  McGowan,  St,  PauU  second;  Roy  McWhor- 
ter, Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 39  l-5s.  Three- 
mile —  Won  by  Roy  McWhorter,  Illinois  A.  C; 
Everett  McGowan,  St  Paul,  second;  William 
Steinmetz,  Chicacjo,  third.  Time — 9m.  16  2-5s. 
(Moore  finished  first,  but  was  disqualified.)  220- 
yard  hurdles — Won  by  Ed  Horton,  Saranac  Lake; 
Lyal  Delamater,  Saranac  Lake,  second;  William 
Murp-iy,  ISlst  Street  Icq  Palace,  New  York,  third. 
Time — 23s. 

Northern  New  Yorlc  CThampionships,  Malone, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  8 — 220-yard  dash  (senior  final)— Won 
by  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid;  Joe  Moore,  Lake  Placid, 
second;  Ed  Horton,  St.  Paul,  tltird.  Time — 20s. 
440-yard  dash  (senior  final) — Won  by  Jewtraw, 
Lake  Placid;  Horton,  Saranac,  second;  McGowan, 
St.  Paul,  third.  Time — iO  4-5s.  Half-mile  (senior 
final) — Won  by  McGowan,  St.  Paul;  Jewtraw,  Lake 
Placid,  second;  ^^^  .oeler,  Montreal,  third.  Time — Im. 
24  1-53,  Two-mile  (senior) — Won  by  Moore,  I..ake 
Placid;  Jewtraw.  Lake  Placid,  second;  McGowan, 
St.  Paul,  tlilrd.  Time — 6m.  28  2-5s.  One  mile 
(junior) — Won  by  Putnam,  Saranac;  Vassar.  Lake 
Placid,  second;  Doray,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 
3m.  24  2-5s, 

International  Championships,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  18-20 — 880-yard  (senior) — Won  by  Everett 
McGowan;  Charles  Jewtraw,  second;  Joe  Moore, 
third.  Time — Im. '23  2-63.  One-mile  race  (senior) — 
Won  by  Everett  McGowar;  Roy  McWhorter, 
second;  M.  Goodwin,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 
3m.  2  3-5s.  220-yard  race  (for  boys  twelve  years) — 
Won  by  Carl  Finch,  Saranac  Lake;  Carl  Parody, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  second;  W.  G.  Marks,  Montreal, 
third.  Tinie — 24  4-53.  220-yard  (for  boys  four- 
teen years)— Won  by  Lionel  Norton,  Lake  Placid; 
Lindsay  Putnam,  Saranac  Lake,  second;  Harold 
Fortune,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 23  3-53.  880- 
yard  (for  boys  .sixteen  years) — -Won  by  Geor^je 
Thomson,  Chicago;  Morris  Baker,  Chicago,  second; 
Orlie  Green,  Saranac  Lake,  third.  Time — Im.  29h. 
100-yard  (for  women) — Won  by  Rose  Johnson, 
Chicago;  Gladys  Robinson,  Toronto,  second;  Lillian 
Herman,  St.  Paul,  third.  Time — 12  4-5s.  220-yard 


(lor  women) — Won  by  Rose  Johnson,  '  Chicago; 
Esmerelda  Dunlap,  Chicago,  second;  Elsie  Muller, 
New  York,  third.  440-yard  (women) — Won  by 
Esmerr.lda  Dunlap,  Chicago;  Rose  Jjohnson,  Ciii- 
ea^^o,  secijtid;  Gladys  Robinson,  Tdronto,  third. 
Time — 48  4-53.  220-yard  (boys  sixteen  years  old) — 
^VoG  by  George  Thomson,  Chicago;  Morris  Baker, 
Uiicago,  second;  George  Doray,  Lake  Placid,  third, 
lime — 22s.  440-yard  (boys  twelve  years  old) — 
i  ^arl  Parody  and  Carl  Finch,  both  of  Lake  Placid, 
tiod  for  first  pkice,  and  Dan  Van  Nortrick,  Saranac 
Lake,  tiirrd.  Time — 48  4-5s.  440-yard  (senior) — 
Woii  by  Joo  Moore,  Lake  Placid;  Ed  Horton,  Sar- 
■d'lac  Lake,  second;  M.  Goodman,  Winnipeg,  third. 
Time — 30  l-5s.  Two  miles  (senior) — Won  by 
Everett  McGowan,  St.  Paul;  Charles  Jewtraw,  Lake 
Placid,  second;  Joe  Moore,  Lake  Placid,  third. 
Time — 6m.  8  4-5s.  220-yard  (boys  ten  years  old) — 
Won  by  James  Shea  jr..  Lake  Placid;  John  Shea  2d, 
Lake  Placid,  second;  Raymond  Murray,  Brooklyn, 
third.  Time — 25  4-5s.  4-40-yard  (boys  fourteen 
years  old) — Won  by  Orlie  Green,  Saranac  Lake;  E. 
O'Brien,  Pittsburgh,  second;  Harold  Fortune,  Lake 
Placid,  third.  Time — 45  l-5s.  440-yard  (boys  six- 
teen years  old) — 'Won  by  George  Thomson,  Chi- 
cago; Mirtin  Brewster,  Lake  Placid,  second;  Morris 
Baker,  Chicago,  tliird.  Time — 42s.  One-mile  (boys 
sixteen  years  old) — Won  by  George  Thomson, 
Chicago;  Martin  Brewster,  Lake  Placid,  second; 
Morris  Baker,  Chicago,  third.  Three-mile  (senior) 
— Won  by  Everett  McGowan,  St.  Paui;  Joe  Moore, 
Lake  Placid,  second;  Charles  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid, 
third.  Time — 9m.  17  4-5s.  880-yard  (bovs  fourteen 
years  old) — Won  by  Eddie  O'Brien,  Pittsburgh; 
John  Darragh,  Lake  Placid,  second;  Harold  Fortune, 
Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — Im.  39  4-5s.  44a-vard 
(boys  10  years  old) — Won  by  James  Shea  jr.,  Lake 
Placid;  John  Shea,  Lake  Placid,  second;  Hugh 
Farrell,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 52  l-5s.  880- 
yard  (women) — Won  by  Rose  Johnson,  Chicago; 
E.  Dunlap,  Chicago,  second;  C.  Carey,  third.  Time 
— Im.  50s.  (World's  record  for  women.)  220-yard 
(senior) — Won  by  J.  Moore,  Lake  Placid;  Eti  Horton, 
Saranac  Lake,  second;  C.  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid, 
third.  Time — 20s.  220-yard  hurdles  (senior) — Won 
by  Edmund  Horton,  Saranac  Lake;  G.  Pickering, 
Verona  Lake,  N.  J.,  second;  Bobbie  Hearn,  New 
York,  third.  Time — 24  l-5s. 

Final  point  score:  McGowan,  120;  Moore,  100; 
Horton,  70;  Jewtraw,  60;  McWhorter  and  Pickering, 
20  each.  Women's  point  scores:  Miss  Johnson, 
110;<iMiss  Dunlap,  70. 

Metropolitan  Championships,  New  York,  Jan.  18 
— 220-yard— Won  by  William  Murphy,  181st  Street 
Palace;  Donald  S.  Baker,  Brooklyn  Ice  Palace, 
second;  George  Pickering,  Verona  Lake  Skating  Club, 
third.  Time — 21  l-5s.  440-yard — Won  by  Charles 
Schmidt,, Peerless  Skating  Club,  N.  J.;  George  Pick- 
ering, Verona  Lake  Skating  Club,  second;  Donald 
S.  Baker.,  Brooklyn  Ice  Palace,  third.  Time — 41  2-5s. 
8S0-yard — Won  by  Leslie  Boyd,  Tremont  Skating 
Club;  Hobert  Hearn,  181st  Street  Palace,  second; 
Charles  Schmidt,  Peerless  Skating  Club,  third. 
Timt^ — Im.  278.  One-mile^— Won  by  Leslie  Boyd, 
Tremont  Skating  Club;  Joseph  Miller,  New  York 
A.  C,  second;  William  Murphy,  ISlst  Street  Palace, 
third.    Time — 3m.  5  2-5s. 

International  Figure  Skating  Championships,  held 
in  New  York,  March  19-20:  Junior  Championship 
for  Women— Won  by  Miss  Rosaline  Dunn,  New 
York  Skating  Club;' Miss  SoniM  Wilson,  New  York 
Skating  Club,  second;  Miss  Beatrice  Loughran,  New 
York  Skating  Club,  third.  Junior  Championship 
for  Men — Won  by  Oscar  L.  Rich;ird,  New  York 
Skating  Club;  Charles  B.  Wyraan,  Boston,  second; 
Emil  Fuchs,  New  York  Skating  CltU),  tliird.  In- 
ternational Championship  for  Men — Won  by  Sher- 
win  C.  Badger,  Boston  Skating  Club;  Nat  W,  Niles, 
Boston  Skating  Club,  second;  Petros  Wahlman,  New 
York  Skating  Club,  third.  International  Champion- 
ship for  Women- — ^Won  by  Miss  Theresa  Weld, 
Boston  Skating  Club;  Mrs.  D.  Kramer,  Boston 
Skating  Club,  second;  Miss  Martha  Brown,  Boston 
Skating  Club,  third.  International  Pair  Skating 
Championsliip — Won  by  Nat  W.  Niles  and  Miss 
Theresa  'Weld,  Boston  Skating  Club;  Sherwin  C. 
Badger  and  Miss  Edith  E.  Rotch,  Boston  Skating 
Club,  second.  International  Waltz  Skating  Cham- 
pionship— W^oh  by  Mr.  Niles  and  Miss  Weld;  J.  B. 
Liberman  and  Miss  Rosaline  E.  Dunn,  New  York 
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Skating  Club,  second;  Irving  Brokaw  and  Mrs. 
Setou  Porter.  New  York  Skating  Club,  third.  Inter- 
nalilonal  Ten-Step  Skating  Cliamplonahlp — Won  by 
Irving  Brokaw  and  Mrs.  Seton  Porter,  New  York 
Skating  Club;  Mr.  Niles  and  Miss  Weld, -second; 
Mr.  Llberman  and  Miss  Dunn,  third. 

Dominion  of  Canada  Championships,  held  Winni- 
peg, March  2:  440-yard — Won  by  Goodman,  Winni- 
peg; Taylor,  Winnipeg,  second;  Jewtraw,  Lake 
Placid,  thlx-d.    Time — 44  4-.5s.    SSO-yard — Won  by 


Goodman,  Winnipeg;  Patrick,  Winnipeg,  secoL 
Jewtraw,  Lak«  Placid,  third.  Time — Im.  33  4-5b, 
One-mile — Won  by  Leitch,  Lake  Placid;  Steinmetz, 
Chicago,  second:  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid,  third. 
Time — 3m.  31  l-5s.  Two-mile — ^Won  by  J.  StoweU, 
Aurora,  III.;  Goodman,  Winnipeg,  second;  Jewtraw, 
Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 7m.  Three-mile — Won 
by  Moore,  Lake  Placid;  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid, 
second;  Goodman,  Winnipeg,  ttilrd.  Time — 10m. 
49  1-5S. 


RECORDS. 

American  Amateur  Records:  50  yards — 5s.,  Robert  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  February  4,  1914 
75  yards — 8  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona  Lake,  N.  J.,  1905.  100  yards — 9  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona 
Lake,  N.  J.,  1903.  150  yards — 15  7-8s.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  January  27,  1883.  150  yards  (with  wind)— 
14  l-5s.,  G.  D.  Piiillips,  December  2G,  1S85.  200  yards — 16  2-5s.,  J.  C.  Hemment,  January  24,  1895.  220 
yards — 18s.,  Fred.  J.  Robson,  Boston,  January  13.  1911.  220  yards  hurdles — 21  2-63.,  Fred.  J.  RobsoD, 
Toronto.  February  11,  1913.  300  yards — 25  2-5s.,  Ray  McWhirter,  Chicago.  111.,  March  5,  1916.  440 
yards — 35  l-5s.,  H.  P.  Mosher,  January  1,  1896.  660  yards — 59  3-5s..  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
1904.  880  yards — Im.  15  3-5s.,  Ben  O'Sicky,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  1,  1916.  1,320  yards — 2m.  4  l-5s., 
E.  Lamy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1910.  One-mile  handicap — 2m.  39  4-5s.,  Robert  G.  McLean,  Cleve- 
land, Oliio,  January  25,  1913.  One  mile,  open — 2m  41  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  February 
13.  1904.  One^and  one-half  miles — 4m.  10s..  L.  Roe,  January  29.  1910.  Four  miles — 12m.  1-28.,  A.  Schiebe, 
February  13,  1894.  Five  miles — 14m.  55s.,  E.  Lamy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910.  Best  metre  records — 600 
metres  (656.17  yards) — 59  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  February  13,  1904.  1,000  metres  (1,093.61  yards) — Im. 
47s.,  J.  K.  McCuUoch,  February  10,  1897.  1,500  metres  (1,640.42  yard^ — 2m.  40  4-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch. 
February  6,  1897.  5,000  metres  (3  miles  188.06  yards;) — 9m.  25  2-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch,  February  10,  1897. 
Tandem  skating  (440  yards) — 49  2-5s.,  Elsie  Miller  and  William  Taylor,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1920. 

World's  Amateur  Records:  500  metres — 43  7-lOs.  flat,  O.  Mathiesen,  Norway,  at  Christiania,  Norway, 
January  11,  1914.  1,000  metres — Im.  31  4-5s.,  O.  Mathiesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  January 
29,  1910  1,500  metres — 2m.  19  l-2s.,  O.  Mathiesen,  Norway,  at  Christiania,  Norway,  January  11.  1914. 
5,000  metres — 8m.  36  3-5s.,  O.  Mathiesen,  Norvvay,  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  January  17,  1914.  10,000 
metres — 17m.  22  6-lOs  ,  O.  Mathiesen   Norway,  at  Christiania,  Norway,  February  1,  1913. 

Professional  Records:  50  yards — 6s.,  S  D.  See  and  C.  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City,  1885.  100  yards — 
9  4-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  1893.  120  yards — 11  3-5s.,  John  S,  Johnson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  1893.  150  yards  (with  wind)— 14  l-5s..  S.  D.  See,  New  York,  February  21,  1896.  200  yards— 17 
2-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26,  1893.  220  yards  (with  wind) — 17  4-5s.  J.  F. 
Donohue,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  December  29,  1894,  and  Harley  Davidson,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1895. 
440  yards— 31  3-4s..  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  14,  1896.  600  yards — 55  3-5s.,  O. 
RiKld,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  5  1893.  880  yards — Im.  15s.,  Bobby  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
i  oui  uiry  10,  191S.  Two-thirds  of  a  ralie — Im.  54  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneatjolis,  Minn.,  January  25,  1895. 
Oiie  tnilt--2ra.  3os.,  Arthur  Staff,  Chicago,  III.  February  19,  1916.  One  arid  one-quarter  miles — 3m.  43s., 
J(/ii'i  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  February  26,  1894.  One  and  one-third  miles — 3m.  48  l-5s.,  O.'Rudd, 
>i  r  rieaijolis,  IMinn.,  January  25,  1895.  One  and  one-half  miles — 4m.  28s.,  John  Johnson.  Montreal.  Can., 
I  •  ruary  26,  1894.  One  and  two-third  miles — 4m.  45  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapohs,  Minn.,  January  24, 
1-  Ks.  One  and  tiiree-quarter  miles— -5m.  14s.,  John  S  Johnson,  Minneapolis  Minn.,  February  26.  1895. 
T  v  o  miles — 5m.  33  4-5s.  John  Nilsson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  4,  1900.  Two  and  one-half  miles — 
7;  i.  ;v.?s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894  Three  miles — 8m.  41  1-53.,  John  Nilsson, 
]\U)ni:cal,  Can.,  February  4,  1900.  Three  and  one-half  miles — 10m.  39s.,  John  S.  Joi^nson,  Montreal, 
c  UP...  February  26,  1894.  Four  miles — 12m.  l-5s.,  John  Nilsson,  Montreal,  Can..  February  5,  1897.  Four 
irvl  one-half  mil.^s — 13m.  51s..  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can,,  February  26,  1894.  Five  miles — 14m. 
'Z-i^.,  O.  Rudd,  Minne  ipolis.  Minn.,  February  20,  1896.  Six  miles  (made  in  10-mlle  race) — 18m.  38s.,  John 
S.  .Johnson,  Montrcul,  c;an.,  February  26.  1894.  Seven  miles  (made  m  10-mile  race) — 21m.  43s.  John 
S.  Johnson,  Montreal.  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Eight  miles  (made  in  10-mile  race) — 24m.  55s.,  John  S. 
J<>]n)>on,  M-onirciil,  C^n.,  Februarv'  2^.  1894.  Nine  miles  (made  in  10-mile  race) — 28m.  4s.,  John  S.  John- 
son, Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Ten  miles — 31m.  7.^s.,  V.  Bergstroem,  Stockholm,  Marcb  27; 
lOlO.  Eleven  miles — 35m.  43  4-5s.,  twelve  miles — 38m.  49  4-59..  thirteen  miles — 42m.  27  2-58.,  fourteen 
miles— 45m.  51  4-5s.,  fiftecu  miles — 49m.  17  3-5s.,  sixteen  miles — 52m  42  4-53.,  seventeen  miles — 56m. 
9  l-5s.,  eighteen  miles — 5v)m.  34  l-5s.,  nineteen  miles — Ih.  3m.  4  3-59.,  twenty  miles — Ih.  6m.  36  2-5e. 
Twenty-five  miles — lb.  3v').n.  15s.,  John  Karlsen,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  February  6,  1916.  Thirty  miles 
(made  in  100-miie  r;.i.ce) — ih.  53>n.  20s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct..  January  26.  1893.  Forty  miles 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 2h.  34m.  46s.,  J,  F.  Donohue.  Stamford.  Ct..  January  26,  1893  Fifty  miles 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 3h.  15m.  59  2-5s.,  J.  F  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct..  January  26.  1893.  Sixty  miles 
(made  in  iOO-mile  race) — 4h.  7m.  3-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  Seventy  miles 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 4n.  55m.  3-5s  ,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26  1893.  Eighty  miles 
(ma.de  in  100-mile  race) — 5h.  41m.  55s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct,.  January  26,  1893.  Ninety  mlies 
(made  in  100-mile  race)— 6ii.  25m.  57  3-53.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford.  Ct.,  January  26.  1893.  100  miles— 
7!i.  11m.  38  l-.>s..  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct..  January  28  1893. 


POLO. 

Polo  play  throughout  the  country  took  on  added  interest  in  1920  in  view  of  the  preparations  for  the 
international  match  with  England  to  be  held  at  Hurlingham  during  June,  1921.  Resulba  of  the  champion* 
ship  tournament  held  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  »September,  follow: 

Junior  National  Championship — Won  by  Foxhunters  who  defeated  Br^m  Mawr  9  goals  to  5. 

Senior  National  Championship — Won  by  Meadow  Brook,  who  defeated  Rockaway,  13  goals  to  5, 

National  Open  Championship — Won  by  Meadow  Brook,  who  defeated  Cooperstown,  12  goals  to  3. 

Results  in  previous  international  polo  matches  between  Americxm  and  English  fours,  follow: 


l>.'.r  •  i  Place. 


V.Aid  iiiui'ii£ifeham,  England.. 


Teams  and 
Games  Won. 


'Kmerica  2  England  0 
l^ii^lani;  1  America  0 
F.nglaiid  2  America  1 
America  2  England  0 


Dale  Place. 


1911    Meadow  Brook  USA.... 

1913  Meadow  Brook.  USA.  .. 

1914  Meadow  Brook,  U.S  A-. . 


Teams  and 
Games  Won* 


America  2  England  0 
America  2  England  0 
England  2  America  0 


Sporting  Records — BiUiards;  Bowling, 
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BILLIARDS. 


Nineteenth  Annual  Class  A  National  Amateur 
18.2  Balkline  Championship  played  at  Boston,  end- 
ing March  5.    Final  standing: 


Player. 

Won. 

Lost. 

H.  R. 

H. 

Av. 

6 

0 

38 

21 

6-14 

5 

1 

112 

23 

1-13 

4 

2 

89 

16 

12-13 

2 

4 

62 

13 

7-11 

2 

4 

30 

11 

10-13 

R.  M.  Lord  

1 

5 

40 

8 

32-33 

1 

5 

41 

5 

20-51 

National  Class  B  Championship,  played  at  New 
York,  ending  Feb.  21.    Final  standing: 


Player. 

Won. 

Lost. 

H.  R. 

H. 

Av. 

5 

0 

39 

12 

8-16 

4 

1 

32 

6 

20-30 

3 

2 

37 

5 

20-36 

R.  J.  Stelnbugler  

1 

4 

31 

5 

19-28 

M.  P.  McManlman  

1 

.  4 

37 

5 

29-57 

S.  M.  Bnissel  

1 

4 

23 

3 

National  Amateur  Pocket  Billiard  Championship 

played  at'  New  York,  ending  March  27.  Mnal 
standing: 

Player.                           W.    L.  P.  C. 

J.  H.  Shoemaker  t  7       0  1.000 

G.  Gardner                                  5       2  .714 

J.  Moriarty                                  5       2  .714 

S.  B.  Burdett                                4       3  .571 

L.  B.  Holbrook                              2       5  .286 

W.  A.  Tilt  ;                 2       5  .286 

E.  Patterson                                  2       5  . 286 

C.  E.  Shongood  jr                          1       6  ..143 

New  York  State  Three-Cushion  Championship, 
played  at  New  York,  ending  Jan.  16.  Final  standing: 

Player.                         W.      L.  P.  C. 

W.  H.  Flinn                                   7       2  .778 

R.  Naughright                               6       3  .667 

A.  Newman                                  6       3  .667 

H.  Levine                                      6       3  .667 

S.  B.  Burdett                                5       4  .555 


L  A.,  i 
A.  De 


Player. 


w. 

L, 

P.C. 

3 

5 

.375 

4 

5 

.444 

3 

6 

.333 

2 

6 

.250 

2 

7 

.222 

L. D.  Sacks  

H.  L.  Turk  

New  York  State  Amateur  Pocket  Billiard  Cham- 
pionship played  at  New  York,  ending  Feb.  9.  Final 

standing: 

Player.  W.       L.      P.  C. 

Edward  F.  Raynolds   7*      1  .875 

John  J.  Maloney   6       2         . 750 

John  J.  Ah  earn   4       3  .571 

Charles  E.  Kurd.   3       4  .429 

William  A.  Tilt   3       4  .429 

Charlea  Shongood  jr   3       4  .429 

Schuyler  B.  Burdett  .  >   2       5  .286 

Humboldt  j;oss   1       6  .143 

Annual  ^^ggenburg    Memorial    18.2  Balkline 
Handicap  Tournament,  played  New  York,  ending 
April  16.    Final  standing: 
Pi^.yer. 


J.  M.  Shea. 
J.  Low  


w. 

L. 

P.  C 

6 

1 

.857 

5 

2 

.714 

4 

2 

.667 

3 

3 

•  .500 

1 

4 

.200 

1 

4 

.200 

.  0 

4 

.000 

National  Professional  Pocket  Billiard  Champion" 
ship  Torunament,  played  at  Philadelphia,  ending 
Dec.  20,  1919.    Final  standing: 

Player. 
R.  Greenleaf  

B.  Allen   7 

J.  Keogh   6 

J.  Concannon   5 

L.  Kreuter   5 

C.  Seaback  

J.  Layton   3 

J.  Maturo   3 

M.  Fink   1 

E.  Ralph  


w. 

L. 

P.  C. 

.  8 

0 

1.000 

,  7 

2 

.778 

6 

3 

.667 

5 

4 

.556 

5 

4 

.556 

,  5 

4 

.556 

.  3 

5 

.375 

,  3 

6 

.333 

1 

8 

.111 

1 

8 

.111 

BOW 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Tournament  of  the  An;ieri 
can  Bawling  Congress,  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  with  900 
teams  competing, .  ended  on  April  9,  1920.  Final 
standing  in  each  class  with  scores  of  first  team  and 
prize  money  won:  Five-man  teams — Brucks  No.  1. 
Chicago,  3,096,  §1.000;  Central  Alleys  Indianapolis, 
3,056,  S950;  Livestock  Press,  Chicago,  2,990  $900 
Woodville  Limes,  Toledo,  2,967,  S800,-  Fleming 
Furniture  Co.,  Cleveland,  2,947,  S700;  Nick  Wein's, 
Detroit,  2,946,  $600;  Tellings,  Cleveland.  2.935  S500; 
Birk  Brothers,  No.  2,  Chicago,  2,927,  SIOO.  Toledo 
Steel  Cast.,  Toledo,  2,924,  $300;  Horlicks,  Racine 
2,923.  $250. 

Two-Man  Teams — M.  E.  Rickson-E.  Krem,  Chi- 
cago, 1,301,  S500;  D.  Devito-F.  Luby,  Chicago,  1,273. 
$480;  H.  Thomas-II.  Votel.  Pittsburgh,  1,269,  S460;  J. 

,  Nevaril-A.    Hartman,    Chicago,    1,258,    S440;  A. 

I  Schultz-J.  Haack,  Slieboygan,  1,257,  $410;  White- 
head-Grubb,  St.  Louis,  1,257,  $410;  Bunning-Hoffer, 
Aurora,  1,256,  S350;  Morken-Foster,  Minneapolis, 
1,251  $300;  Van  Beck-Lardnois,  Green  Bay,  1,250, 

'  $225;  Wessa-Zimmerman   Pittsburgh,  1,250.  $225. 
Individuals — J.   Shaw,   Chicago,   713,   $300.  S. 
Mercurio.    Cleveland,    702,   $275;    B.    Meg  o  wan, 
Evansville,  698;  $250:  J.  Lellinger,  Chicago.  692, 

A  $225;  R.  Pekie,  Chicago,  684.  $200;  R.  Meyer,  St. 

"  Louis  683  $162;  F.  Hilgenberg,  Kaukauna,  683  $162; 
J.  Hradek,  Chicago,  682.  $140;  F.  Frohnauer.  Cin- 
cinnati, 681,  $130;  M.  Duecker,  Chicago,  679,  $115. 

All  Events--J.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  1,915.  $145; 
J.  Hradek,  Chicago,  1,886,  $140;  R.  Meyer,  St. 
Louis,  1,885.  $130;  E.  Krems,  Chicago  1.881  $120; 
F.  Kr^scher,  Chicago,  1,863,  $105;  H.  Votel,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1,863,  $105:  B  Stell.  Detroit,  1,861.  $85' 
G    Satorious,  Peoria,   1,861,   $85;   H.  Morrison 

,  South  Bend,  1,860,  $70;  B.  Bruske.  Chicago,  1,858, 

I  $60. 

WORLD'S  RECORDS. 
Individual,    Open,    Three  Games— Koy  Flagg 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak,,  270,  300,  300;  total,  870;  average. 
290.     William  E.  Roach,  Academy  Alleys,  Wil- 
^mington,  Del..  300.  300,  269:  total,  869;  average. 


LINC. 

289  2-3,  1906.  Six  Games — Lee  R.  Johns,  Oxford 
Alleys,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1909,  279,  268,  248.  277,  277, 
279;  total,  1,628;  average,  271  1-3.  All  Events—  " 
Mortimer  Lindsey,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  2,031  for  9 
games,  averaging  225  6-9,  in  N.  B.  A.  tournament  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912;  James  Smith,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
2.060  for  9  games,  averaging  228  8-9,  in  Canadian 
Bowling  Association  J,ournament  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
1912.  Head  Pin — Oscar  Steinquest,  Riverside  Alleys, 
New  York,  1^8,  1909.  Tournament,  Three  Games — 
Charles  Schaeder,  Amphion  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  267, 
279,  278,  average.  271  1-3,  1907.  Six  Games — Charles 
Schaeder.  Amphion  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  236,  255,  267. 
279.  263,  ^2;  total,  1,537;  average,  256  1-6,  1907. 
Seventy--five  Games — Fred  B.  Egelhoff,  Palace 
Alleys,  Brooklyn,  average,  230.29,  1906.  Greatest 
Number  of  300  Scores — John  Koster,  of  New  York, 
12.  Highest  Woman's  Score — Mrs,  Nellie  Lester, 
Lenox  Alleys,  New  York,  277,  1909.  Two-Men, 
Open — Knox-Satterthwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  537. 
February  18  1912.  Three  Games — Knox-Satter- 
thwaite Philadelphia.  Pa.,  1,445,  February  18,  1912, 
Tournament — McGuirk-Grady,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  N.  B.  A.  tournament,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  523,  1908. 
Three  Games— McGuirk-Grady,  same  place  and 
time,  1,318.  Three-Men.  Open — Mortimer  Lindsey, 
Glenn  Riddell,  Alex  Dunbar,  Columbia  Alleys,  New 
York,  757,  1908.  Tournament — Imperial  team, 
Brooklyn  Palace  Tournament,  748,  in  1910.  Five- 
Men,  Open — All  Wooden  Balls — Algonquins,  New 
York,  ColuiQbia  Alleys,  New  York,  1,175,  1906; 
Vermonts  CJiicago,  1,290,  1917.  Three  Games — 
Brooklyn  In^terstate  Team  Grand  Central  Alleys, 
Brooklyn,  average  1,126,  1905.  Rochester  State 
League  team  at  Rochester.  January  21,  1913,  against 
Syracuse,  3.497  pins  average,  1,165.2.  Four  Games, 
same  team  and  place,  average,  1,124,  Tournament — 
Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  1.207,  1907;  Koenig  and 
Kaiser  team  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1908;  Burkes. 
St,  Louis,  Mo,,  1,207,  1909.  Three  Games — Howard 
Majors,  Chicago,  111.,  average.  1,124,  1906.  Head 
Pin — Roseville  A.  A.,  Iroquois  Alleys,  Newark, 
N.  J..  545.  1909. 
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Scientific  Progress, 


SCiENTIFIC  PROGRESS  IN  1920. 


(Compiled  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  W 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Neil  M.  Judd,  Curator  of  American  Archaeology, 
United  States  National  Museum,  headed  the  National 
Geogi'aphic  Society's  reconnaissance  expedition  at 
Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico,  believed  toTiave  been 
the  centre  of  the  densest  population  in  North  America 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Columbus.  W.  B.  Van  Valin, 
field  I  pert  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  found 
the  bodies  of  eight  prehistoric  Esiiimos  in  excavating 
an  ice-eiitombed  village  site  near  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska;  sxlio  dwellings  and  rude  implements  as  well 
as  clothing.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  completed  a  reading  of 
Mayan  inscriptions,  published  under  the  title  "The 
Inscriptions  of  Copan.".  He  finds  that  the  Maya 
Indians  had  a  definite  calendar.  A  small  pyramid 
resembling  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  Sai\  Juan 
Teotihuacan,  Mexico,  was  found  in  the  same  region. 
It  bears  inscriptions  that  indicate  its  pre-Corte.zian 
origin  and  resembles  those  occurring  on  (::hinese 
tombs. 

G.  Pellegrini  described  the  discovery  wf  a  pre- 
Roman  sanctuary  at  Magre  (Vicenza.),  Itit'rv ,  about  a 
kilometer  southwest  of  Schio,  on  an  isoli»u  a  hill . 
During  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  S^tn  Frun- 
cisco,  at  Ravenna,  Italy,  where  Dante  dk«i  in  1321, 
Don  Antonio  Rotondi  found  a  fresco,  bclu-ved  to  be 
a  portrait  of  the  poet,  dating  from  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  church  is  being  re- 
stored for  the  celebration,  Sept.  21,  1921,  of  the  sixth 
centenary  of  Dante's  death.  The  site  of  a  palace  of 
the  middle  Minoan  epoch  in  the  Island  of  Crete  has 
been  uncovered.  Numerous  objects  of  that  period 
were  found.  The  outside  walls  of  the  palace  can  all 
be  traced,  the  building  being  nearly  400  feet  long  and 
300  wide.  The  remains  of  a  large  Roman  villa, 
having  a  system  of  double  stairways  leading  to  an 
upper  story,  were  found  at  Vilazzano,  on  the  road 
from  Sorrento  to  Massalubrense,  Italy.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  villa  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  tiiat 
of  Polllo  Felix.  In  the  excavation  of  peat  for  fuel, 
from  beds  that  were  formerly  pools,  at  Solferino, 
Italy,  it  was  discovered  that  prehistoric  lalie  dwellers 
once  lived  in  that  region.  Pile  worlt,  evidently 
located  there  before  civilized  man  lived  in  Italy,  was 
unearthed.  Excavations  at  the  supposed  site  of 
Edward  the  Confessor's  Palace,  in  Windsor  Great 
Park,  England,  by  Capt.  Vaughan-Williams,  have 
revealed  what  is  thought  to  have  been  the  dedication 
stone  of  a  Saxon  shrine.  The  marks  of  a  cross  and 
what  appears  to  be  Saxon  letters  were  found  upon 
the  stone.  Deeper  down  were  found  the  remains  of 
a  kitchen  and  banquet  hall,  and  traces  of  what  seem 
to  have  be^sn  Roman  baths, 

WTiat  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  written  code  of  law 
extant  has  been  found,  in  part,  among  the  hitherto 
untranslated  clay  tablets  from  Nippur,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  museum.  Some  believe  that 
these  tablets  were  text  books  used  at  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Nippur.  The  laws  on  them  deal  with  the 
responsibilities  of  hiring  servants,  with  tr(^pass  on 
farms  and  orchards,  harboring  of  slaves,  rights  of 
slave  women,  &c.  One  interesting  statute  provides 
that  rentals  must  run  for  three  years  in  case  the 
owner  has  been  forced  to  give  up  his  property,  due  to 
mismanagement.  Tho  law  provides  that  property 
miirht  not  lie  idle,  or  be  improperly  used,  if  some  bne 
was  willing  to  use  it  for  public  or  private  benefit.  In 
general,  these  laws,  which  antedate  the  code  of  Ham- 
murabi by  at  least  a  thousand  years,  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  a  civilization  existing  many  generations 
before  tt'ey  were  written.  On  Aug.  9  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  formally  opened  the  new  British  Schqol  of 
Archaeology  at  Jerusalem.  From  excavations  made 
at  Abu  Shahrain  (the  ancient  Eridu),  100  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Basra,  R.  Campbell  Thompson  con- 
cludes that  in  addition  to  the  Semites  in  the  north  of 
ancient  Babylonia,  and  the  Sumerians  in  the  south, 
a  third  pe'^ple,  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  those  of 
Anau  ana  Elam,  lived  In  this  southern  district  of 
Babylonia  in  ancient  times.  Discoveries  made  at 
Tell  Obeid,  close  to  the  Biblical  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
include  a  basalt  statue  of  a  king  who  lived  about  3000 
B.  C.  Other  excavations  in  Mesopotamia,  conducted 
by  officers  of  the  British  Museum,  throw  new  light  on 
the  culture  of  the  Sumerians. 


avShington,  D.  C.    Gilbert  Grosvenor,  President.) 
ASTRONOMY, 

Investigations  into  the  variability  of  the  radiation 
of  the  Sim  were  prosecuted  during  the  year  by  Prof. 
Charles  G.  Abbott  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Prof.  Abbott  pub- 
lished some  of  the  result<s  of  these  investigations, 
showing  that  the  sun's  radiation  is  not  constant,,  but 
fluctuates  from  d  ty  to  day  through  plunge  of  between 
5  and  10  per  cent.  By  a  study  of  the  <llstriburion  oi 
energy  along  the  diameter  of  the  solar  image,  the  cson- 
elusion,  reached  in  other  ways,  is  confirmed  that  the 
sun  is  a  variable  star.  Under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
Lick  Observatory,  Dr.  H.  D.  Curtis  published  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  762  nebulae  and  clusters  photographed 
by  him  with  the  Crossley  reflector.  This  list  included 
23  examples  of  a  new  type  of  spiral,  of  which  Dr. 
Curtis  says:  "Its  main  charactoristic  is  a  band*  of 
matter  extending  diametrically  across  the  nueleos 
and  inner  parts  of  the  spiral.  Fretiueatly  the  whorls 
in  this  type  form  a  nearly  perfect  ring;  in  other  ex- 
amples the  whorls  appear  to  begin  at  the  end  ol  a 
cross-arm.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  the 
Greek  letter  *phi,*  and  I  have  termed  such  objects 
•phi-type*  spirals  for  the  lack  of  a  hotter  name." 
With  the  aid  of  an  aniline  dye,  thi-ough  which  dry 
plates  were  sensitized  for  the  lower  spectrum,  Mr.  V. 
M.  Slipher  was  able  to  extend  the  photographic 
spectra  of  the  planets  into  lowc«r  wave-lengths  than 
formerly  were  accessible.  Se\'eral  riew  banda  and 
lines  due  to  the  selective  absorption  of  Jupiter's  at* 
mosphcs-e  were  revealed  through  obst>rvations  of  that 
planet's  spectrum  with  the  new  pla.U'^, 

M.  Gimpel  and  M.  Touchet  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  Paris  are  said  to  have  secured  the  first 
astronomical  photographs  in  color. .  They  attached  a 
camera  to  the  small  equatorial  telescope  of  the  Paris 
Observatory  and  took  pictures  with  exposures  rang- 
ing from  three  to  forty  minutes  throughout  t-otallty 
in  the  lunar  eclipse  of  May  3.  The  history  of  the 
star  T.  Pyxidls,  R.  A.  9th  Om.  32s.,  Dec.  -31  deg. 
5817  min.  was  recorded  by  the  Harvard  Collie  Ob- 
servatory. This  star  was  discovered  on  photograidis 
made  in  1902  by  Miss  Leavitt,  and  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  nova.  At  that  time  its  magnitude 
was  7.4.  Four  hundred  photographs  taken- since 
then  of  the  re4?ion  occupied  by  it  show  that  it  was  also 
bright  in  1890,  but  that  during  the  intervening  years 
it  was  only  of  the  14th  magnitude.  This  indicated  a 
period  of  twelve  years  for  the  star,  but  the  maximum 
expected  in  1914  did  not  occur.  It  has  become  bright 
again  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  possessing 
at  this  time  a  magnitude  of  at)OUt  7,  and  appearing  to 
have  the  early  form  of  nova  spectrum. 

Observations  upon  the  ocultation  by  Saturn  of  the 
star  Leipzig  I.,  4091,  on  March  14,  1920,  at  the  Reid 
Observatory  near  Cape  Town,  Africa,  showed  that 
there  was  a  very  small  decrease  of  light  when  the  star 
was  behind  Saturn's  ring,  and  that  its  light  died  out 
gradually  before  immersion,  while  on  the  reappera- 
ance  it  momentarily  seemed  to  be  within  the  disk  of 
Saturn.  The  Journal  of  the  Britisli  Astronomical 
Association  says  that  from  the  fact  that  Saturn's  ring 
is  now  turned  almost  edgewise  toward  us,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  particles  of  which  this  ring  is  com- 
posed are  either  very  much  smaller  or  much  further 
apart  than  they  have  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be. 
Th-at  journal  also  concludes  that  the  observations 
indicate  that  Saturn  is  a  smaller  globe  than  has  been 
assumed,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  consider- 

Members  of  the  Solar  Section  of  the  British  Astro- 
nomical Association  observed  the  sun  with  the  naked 
eye  on  302  days  during  1919,  and  on  1^6  of  these  had 
been  able  to  see  sun  spots  without  the  use  of  t.he  tele- 
scope, ft  was  concluded  that  the  fre^juenoy  of  viiible 
sun  spots  is  therefore  much  greater  than  generally 
supposed. 

Before  falling  approximately  five  mllee  and  landing 
without  crashing,  Major  Rudolph  W.  Schroeder, 
Army  test  pilot,  declared  that  at  30,000  feet,  he  had 
found  trade  winds  sweeping  from  west  to  east  at  from 
100  to  300  miles  an  hour.  "At  the  peak  of  my  climb," 
said  he,  "where  I  hung  with  slightly  upward  progress  ' 
for  fifteen  minutes,  I  found  the  winds  blowing  toward 
Lhe  east  at  the  rate  of  220  miles  an  hour.  I  had 
started  30  miles  west  of  Dayton,  my  machine  had  a 
speed  of  100  miles  an  hour,  and  as  I  steered  westward 
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I  was  literally  travelling  backward  at  120  miles  an 
bour,  or  2  miles  a  minute." 

A  new  method  of  pliotographing  extremely  faint 
objects  was  announced  by  Dr.  Shapley  of  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory.  It  consists  essentially  in  short- 
ening the  effective  focal  length  of  the  telescope 
through  the  placing  of  a  short  focal  lens  between  the 
mirror  and  the  plate.  It  is  Dr.  Shapley  s  belief  that 
this  device  applied  to  the  big  100-inch  Hooker  tele- 
scope on  Mount  Wilson  will  bring  one  or  two  fainter 
magnitudes  into  the  field  of  study,  with  the  result  that 
light  will  be  thrown  on  many  matters  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  stellar  and  nebular  evolution.  Re- 
ports from  British  Expeditions  for  the  observation  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1919  showed  that  the  rays  of 
light  from  remote  stars  were  deflected  as  they  passed 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sim.  These  observations 
were  in  accord  with  the  predictions  of  Einstein. 
BIOLOGY. 

The  Katmai  Expeditions  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  F. 
Griggs,  continued  their  studies  of  the  revegetation  of 
the  raw  mineral  "soils"  thrown  out  by  the  volcano. 
The  zoologist  of  the  expeditions.  Prof.  James  S.  Hine, 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  secured  a  collection  of 
insects  in  Alaska  in  which  many  species  new  to  science 
have  been  found. 

Albert  Thomson  and  George  Olsen,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
found  in  Nebraska  fossil  remains  of  the  little  pair- 
homed  rhinoceros,  while  Frank  E.  Lutz  gathered 
20.000  insects  for  the  museum  in  Colorado.  The 
skeleton  of  a  Ceratopsian  (Homed  Dinosaur)  and  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  a  Stereocephalus  Tetus  (the 
Armored  Dinosaur),  were  found  by  W.  E.  Cutler 
while  excavating  in  the  Red  Deer  Valley,  in  Alberta, 
Canada.    The  Armored  Dinosaur  has  massive  plates 
of  bone  embedded  in  the  skin,  some  of  the  plates  being 
an  inch  in  thickness.    Mr.  Cutler  also  found  a  fos- 
silized skeleton  of  a  Hadrosaur  (duckbilled  Dinosaur). 
^Through  the  discovery  of  a  nearly  complete  skeleton 
of  the  extinct  marsupial,  Nototherium  Michelli,  near 
Smithton,  Tasmania,  H.  H.  Scott  and  Clive  Lord  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Nototherium,  which 
was  hitherto  known  only  from  fragmentary  remains, 
was  a  marsupial  rhinoceros,    W^ile  no  remains  of  the  i 
hom  have  been  found,  there  are  evidences  of  its  ex-  i 
istence.    The  specially   constructed   cervical  ver-  { 
tebrae,  the  structure  of  the  nasal  regions,  and  the  , 
form  of  the  nasal  cartilage — all  point  to  the  con-  | 
elusion  that  the  animal  possessed  a  horn  resembling  i 
that  of  the  rhinoceros.    If  such  be  the  case  this  dis-  ■ 
covery  affords  a  curious  evidence  of  pai  allel  evolution, 
for  the  true  rhinoceros  belongs  to  a  group  of  animals  I 
structurally  different  from  the  marsupials,  none  of 
which,  at  the  present  time,  possess  anything  remotely 
vresembling  horns   either  nasal  or  otherwise.  San 
3uan  County,  New  Mexico,  was  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
cavation of  numerous  fossil  turtles,  some  of  them  not 
less  than  three  million  and  others  as  much  as  seven 
million  years  old.    The  bony  box-like  shells  are  al- 
most as  perfect  as  when,  during  Tertiary  and  Cre- 
taceous times,  they  were  occupied  by  the  bodies  of 
living  animals.    Sixteen  of  the  fossilized  turtles  are 
new  to  science. 

In  an  expedition  to  Jamaica  Capt.  H.  E.  Anthony, 
associate  curator  of  the  deoartment  of  mammals  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  found  ani- 
mals, new  to  science,  which  must  have  existed 
100.000  years  ago,  judging  fiom  the  strata  in  which 
they  occur.    Some  of  them  were  embedded  in  lime- 
stone caves.    There  were  several  rodents  larger  than 
any  others  heretofore  known,  and  a  number  of  fossil 
terrapins,  tortoises  and  crocodiles.    Living  organisms 
imprisoned  in  amber,  and  believed  to  be  incompar- 
ably older  than  the  microbes  found  in  the  papyri  of 
Egypt,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Galippe  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Science.    As  soon  as  they  were  set  free 
they  manifested  signs  of  life.    They  are  very  ele- 
I    mentary  in  their  make-up,  but  are  interesting  sur- 
I    vivals  of  a  period  believed  to  antedate  that  of  pre- 
t    historic  man.    The  biggest  collection  of  mammals 
i    ever  brought  out  of  Mongolia — 1,300  specimens, 
weighing  more  than  8  tons — has  been  brought  from 
I    that  country  by  the  second  Asiatic  expedition  of  the 
t   American  Museum  of  Natural  History  under  the 
L  direction  of  Roy  Chapman  Andrews.    By  timing  the 
speed  of  antelope  by  automobile  chase  and  speedom- 
eter records,  it  was  scientifically  demonstrated  that 
an  antelope  can  run  at  60  miles  an  hour  at  top  speed 
for  2  miles,  then  50  miles  aji  hour  for  2  miles,  and  then 


drop  to  35  to  40  miles  an  hour  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Mr.  Andrews's  next  expedition  to  Mongolia  will  be  to 
the  southwestern  part,  where  he  hopes  to  get  speci- 
mens of  the  "true  wild  horse,"  wild  ass  and  wild 
camel. 

Coral  grows  twice  as  fast  in  Samoan  waters  as  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayor, 
director  of  marine  biology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  announces  that  a  reef  of  an  age  esti-  * 
m^ted  at  30,000  years  has  been  found  in  American 
Samoa.  Frederick  F.  Brewster,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  presented  to  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  a  collection  of  3,200  specimens  of  land 
birds  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  gath- 
ered by  Rollo  H.  Beck,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Leonard  C.  Sanford.  A  large  part  of  this  material  is 
new  to  the  museum's  collections,  and  much  of  it  is 
contained  in  no  other  museum.  One  of  the  largest 
collections  of  mango  varieties  in  the  world  has  been 
secured  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  its  agricultural  explorers  and  by 
exchange  with  the  British  East  Indian  departments 
of  Agriculture.  The  trees  are  now  in  fruit  at  the  de- 
partment's plant  introduction  station  a^  Miami,  Fla. 

An  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Miami 
Aquarium  Association  visited  Andros,  one  of  the 
Bahama  group,  to  relocate  and  study  the  life  habits 
of  the  flamingo,  now  extinct  in  the  New  World  except 
on  this  one  island.  Members  of  the  expedition  were 
James  A.  Allison,  President  of  the  Miami  Aquarium 
Association;  Carl  G.  Fisher;  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes, 
artist  and  ornithologist;  Norman  McClintock,  nat- 
uralist and  bird  photographer;  Louis  L.  Mowbray, 
technical  director  of  the  Miami  Aquariiun;  Charl^ 
Harrison  Thompson;  John  H.  Levi,  and  John  Oliver 
La  Gorce,  associate  editor  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine.  The  flamingos  were  found  and  motion 
pictures  of  them  secured  for  scientific  use,  this  being 
the  first  time  in  nineteen  years  that  they  have  been 
seen  by  white  men.  The  sponge  fishermen  of  the 
island  have  made  great  inroads  on  the  few  remaining 
colony  during^  breeding  season  and  the  species  has 
been  practically  wiped  out.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  expedition  with  the  Bahama  Government,  the 
government  lias  undertaken  the  birds'  protection, 
and  has  also  permitted  the  taking  of  specimens  to 
Miami  with  the  hope  of  their  being  re-established  in 
the  United  States  where  they  existed  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 
-  .  CHEMISTRY. 

Oil,  bitumen,  and  other  hydrocarbons  have  been 
found  in  the  tar  sands  of  Alberta,  Canada,  and  meth- 
ods for  their  profitable  extraction  have  been  worked 
out.  A  member  of  the  department  of  mines  ^nd 
metallurgy  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  devel- 
oped an  improved  acid  Bessemer  process  of  steel 
making.  Basic  material  is  used  to  line  the  converter 
instead  of  the  acid  lining  heretofore  employed.  Dr. 
Zimmer,  of  Charlottenburg,  has  worked  out  a  process 
for  the  synthetic  making  of  solid  asphalt.  Dr.  Jaggar, 
of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory,  spent  the  year 
collecting  volcano  gases  for  study.  It  is  his  belief 
that  when  sufficient  samples  have  been  gathered  to 
provide, material  for  quantitative  as  well  as  qualita- 
I  tive  study  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  the  relative 
I  importance  of  the  various  suspected  sources  of  vol- 
canic energy.  The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  already  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  has  received  an' additional  $10,000,000 
[  gift  from  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

A  new  oil  bearing  plant  of  the  lettuce  family — 
i  Lactiica  Scariola,  var.  Oleifera,  whicli,  under  pressure, 
.  yields  about  37  per  cent,  of  edible  oil  is  being  planted 
I  widely  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  By  alloying  gallium 
with  cadmium,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
I  has  been  able  to  reverse  the  vapor  pressure  relation 
,  existing  between  cadmium  and  mercury,  with  the  result 
I  that  a  cadmium  vapor  arc  is  produced,  whose  spec- 
trum is  practically  pure.    Employed  in  lamp  con- 
1  struction  it  gives  a  light  of  great  brilliancy  and  of 
.  superior  technical  properties.    The  experience  of 
Major  Rudolph  Schroeder.  of  the  United  States  Fly- 
ing Service,  on  his  famous  altitude  flight  at  Dayton, 
O.,  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  new  apparatus  for 
heating  oxygen  at  high  altitudes.    A  delicate  ther- 
mostatic interrupter  is  employed  in  connection  with 
electric  resistance  coils  attached  to  the  oxygen  gen- 
erator.   The  apparatus  heats  the  oxygen  as  It  leaves 
the  exhaust  valve  of  the  container  and  keeps  it  warm 
until  it  passes  through  the  distributer.    Dr.  J.  O. 
Arnold,  formerly  professor  ^f  metallurgy  in  the 
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University  of  Sheffield,  and  also  the  inventor  of  Vana- 
dium steel,  announces  the  perfection  of  a  new  steel 
which  is  both  cheaper  and  better.  For  the  tungsten 
used  as  an  alloy  in  the  making  of  Vanadium  steel  Dr 
Arnold  substitutes  G  per  cent,  of  molybdenum.  Al- 
though using  only  one-third  as  much  alloy,  the  re- 
sults are  about  one-tenth  better  than  those  in  Vana- 
dium steel. 

Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  of  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  has  worked  out  a 
new  theory  of  the  structure  of  matter  which  involves 
new  conceptions  of  force,  space,  time  magnetism, 
energy  and  the  general  properties  of  matter.  He 
urges  that  space  and  time  have  a  structure  analogous 
to  that  of  matter.  Instead  of  atoms,  he  proposes  a 
new  smallest  known  particle  which  he  calls  --^  quan- 
tel."  This  particle  consists  of  two  parts  one  part 
positive  and  on^  part  negative  present  everjTvhere  in 
space,  moving  in  ali  directions  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  capable  of  passing  through  matter  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences 
Dr,  Langmuir  declared  that  this  new  theory  answers 
to  all  existing  knowledge  of  matter  and  harmonizes 
with  the  Einstein  Theory  of  Relatiyity.  Quantels, 
according  to  Dr.  Langmuir.  constitute  what  has  here- 
tofore been  known  as  the  ether  of  space,  and  through 
them  arise  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity, 
mass  and  energy. 

ENGINEERING. 
Navy  aeroplanes  equipped  with  a  radio  compasa 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  other 
planes  successfully  regardless  of  weather  conditions 
or  visibility.  The  necessity  of  husbanding  her  coal 
resources  has  lead  the  French  Government  to  plan  for 
the  uiiiization  of  the  water  power  ol  the  River  Rhone 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  number  of  power  stations 
between  Comps  near  Tarascon.  and  Geuisslai,  close 
to  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  latter  will  be  the  largest 
with  200.000  h.  p.  Other  important  stations  will  be 
near  Lyons,  Valence.  Montelimar.  and  Mondragone 
Dams  and  locks  will  be  built  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  interference  with  navigation.  Besides  the 
utilization  of  water  power,  the  project  includes  the 
building  of  irrigation  works,  the  creation  of  river 
ports,  and  the  improvement  of  navigation  generally. 
It  is  proposed  to  produce  nitrates  from  the  air  in 
Central  Celebes  and  Sumatra,  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  A  survey  of  the  water  power  available  tndi- 
cat,«is  that  there  is  a  million  horse-power  awaiting 
utilization. 

The  Board  Of  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City  is 
now  engaged  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  work  of  im- 
pounding the  waters  of  the  Schoharie  River  and  car- 
rying them,  ttirough  a  tunnel  eighteen  miles  long, 
into  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  thus  providing  addi- 
tional Catskill  water  for  the  metropolis.  The  State 
of  Illinios  has  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
Lake  Michigan  navigable  connection'' with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  waterway  will  utilize  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal  between  Chicago  and  .JoHet. 
It  is  estimated  that  such  a  canal  will  handle  10,000,000 
tons  of  freight  a  year  at  a  saving  of  about  $5  a  ton - 
A  State  irrigation  project  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin  of  Washington  has  been  under  preliminary 
survey  by  authority  of  the  Legislature.  The  project 
includes  3,000  000  acres  of  land  with  a  rainfall  ranging 
trom  five  to  ten  inches  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  increase  in  land  values  growine  out  of  the  deveL 
opment  will  be  $640,000,000.  Work  on  the  Indus- 
trial Canal,  300  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep  and  G  miles 
long,  with  which  New  Orleans  is  cutting  her  water 
distance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  half,  is  approach- 
ing completion. 

A  noiseless  gun  consisting  of  a  rotating  barrel, 
motor  driven  and  firing  a  shot  at  every  revolution 
giving  it  a  maximum  of  il  000  shots  a  minute  was 
tested  by  the  Government.  Centrifugal  force  in- 
stead of  high  explosives  is  used  as  a  propellant.  Gen, 
George  O.  Squier  anounced  a,i  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  the  perfection  of  his 
wired  wireless  system,  which  permits  the  transmission 
of  as  many  as  40  distinct  messages  over  one  wire  at  a 
time. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
NORTH  Ame-TIICa. — The  Katmal  Expeditions  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  under  the  leader- 
ship ol  Robert  F,  Griges.  discovered  a  spacious  haven 
named  Geographic  Harbor  in  an  area  shown  by  the 
last  previous  chart  as  dry  land,  which  will  permit  easy 


access  to  the  New  Katmal  National  Monument  with 
its  remarkable  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes.  Id 
the  eoianiry  north  of  the  park  they  discovered  Lake 
Grosvenor.  Lake  Coville,  Lake  Brooks,  and  Lake 
Grant,  four  large  and  very  beautiful  bodies  of  water 
ranging  from  three  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  The 
Sal  ton  Sea,  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  is 
gradually  drying  up.  It  lies  169  feet  below  sea  level, 
in  the  centre  of  the  California  date  region.  Accord- 
ing to  geologists,  the  sea  has  changed  from  sea  to 
desert  and  from  desert  to  sea  fifty  times  or  more 
within  geologic  history. 

There  was  created  at  Washington,  under  order  of 
President  Wilson  a  Board  of  Surveys  and  Maps, 
whose  task  is  to  co-ordinate' all  the  map  services  of 
the  uatioB.-  The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  issued  a  new  outline  base  map  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Lambert  zenithal  equal-area  projeo- 
tion.  with  a  scale  of  1:7,500.000.  Besides  its  prop- 
erty of  equal  area,  this  orojectlon  is  said  to  have 
smaller  errors  of  scale  and  direction  than  the  poly- 
conic  pro  lection  maps  so  frequently  used- 
Earthquakes,  were  numerous  In  the  North  American 
area  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Oct.  1,  when 
this  report  closed.  During  1919  there  had  been  101 
separate  shocks  strong  enough  to  be  felt.  The  U nited 
States  Weather  Bureau  now  maintains  a  staff  of  4,500 
earthquake  correspondents  in  the  United  States;  the 
Georgetown  University  Selsmologlcal  Station,  under 
the  direction  of  Father  Tondorf.  S.  J.,  has  a  finely 
equipped  laboratory  for  the  recordation  of  earth 
tremors,  and  a  staff  of  correspondents  throughout  the 
world  Juneau.  Alaska,  and  vicinity  were  rocked  by 
one  of  the  heaviest  quakes  in  years  on  Dec.  14,  1919. 
The  shocks  seemed  to  centre  about  Katmal  Volcano. 
The  area  between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz  suf- 
fered a  scries  of  severe  earthquakes  in  January.  The 
one  occur ing  on  Jan.  3  seemed  to  centre  in  Mount 
Orizaba,  where  the  Atlantic  lowlands  and  the  Mexican 
hishlands  meet.  Teacele  and  Couztl.an,  small  vll" 
lages  about  tiilrty-five  miles  from  the  volcano,  were 
virtually  destroyed.  Business  blocks  and  churches 
in  Orizaba  were  badly  cracked,  while  houses  in  Jalapa 
were  thrown  down.  Later  shocks  burst  asimder  the 
small  extinct  volcano  Cerro  de  San  Miguel,  creating  a 
crater  out  of  which  came  smoke  ashes,  flame  and  a 
lava  stream,  the  latter  spreading  over  a  considerable 
ilrca  and  causing  some  two  hundred  deaths  Mount 
Orizaba  showed  the  effects  of  the  quake,  a  new  crater 
being  opened  up  thereon.  The  unusual  violence  of 
the  principal  shock  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
changed  the  course  of  the  River  San  Francisco,  rup- 
tured the  water  mains  at  Vera  Crus,  and  uprooted 
thousands  of  trees  in  a  torest  twenty-five  miles  from 
that  city. 

Interesting  results  of  the  George  Huntington  Will- 
iams Memorial  Expedition  to  South  America,  sent  out 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  history  ol  the  continent  and  of  the  Andes 
Mountains  in  particular,  have  been  made  public  by 
Curator  Edward  W.  Berry,  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion Evidence  was  found  tending  to  prove  that 
South  America  was  connected  with  the  Antarctic 
regions  by  a  mass  of  land  that  ages  agcsunk  below  the 
sea  and  that  the  Andes  Mountains  were  formed  from 
5,000,000  to  20,000,000  years  later  than  many  of  the 
rock  formations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  was  visited  by  a 
violent  series  of  earthquakes  on  Jan,  31  and  Feb.  1. 
A  break  in  both  South  American  cables  resulted  from 
two  earthquakes  occurring  in  the  South  Pacifle  Ocean. 
Examination  of  the  seismographic  records  at  George- 
town University  disclosed  that  both  shocks  were  re- 
corded: the  first  continued  for  35  minutes  with  the 
centre  of  disturbance  approximately  3,800  miles  fr  om 
Washington. 

More  than  a  hundred  towns  and  villages  were 
badly  damaged  and  some  completely  demolished  in 
the  violent  earthquake  shock- of  Sept.  7  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Emilia,  in  the  Apennine  Mountains  in  west 
Italy.  In  the  town  of  Fivizzano  nearly  ail  the  houses 
were  shaken  down  and  432  persons  were  killed.  Other 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  Carrara  marble 
quarries  suffered  almost  as  severely.  Volcanic  phe- 
nomena at  the  summit  of  Pizzo  d'Ucella,  a  mountain 
about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Spezia,  followed  the 
earthquake.  Enormous  columns  of  thick.  darK 
smoke  arising  from  the  mountain,  assumed  the  char- 
acteristic shape  of  a  huge  umbrella  or  pine  tree,  often 
observed  before,  during  eruptions.    At  the  same  time 
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profound  rumblings  were  heard  there  being  more 
than  300  subterranean  concussions  on  Sept.  7.  AH 
wells  and  streams  near  the  mountain  were  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur. 

ASIA — A  severe  earthquake  occurred  through  the 
Island  ot  Formosa  on  June  b,  damaging  buildings  and 
causing  many  deaths  Several  hundred  persons  were 
killed  and  thousands  made  homeless  by  an  earth- 
Quake  which  destroyed  Grakali  and  other  villages 
within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  near  Tlflis. 

Africa — A  group  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
Bayuda  Desert,  half  way  between  Merowe  and  Ber- 
ber, have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell 
In  his  trans- African  airplane  fiight.  T.  A.  Barns,  the 
explorer,  has  headed  an  Entomological  Expedition 
thi'ougb  the  Belgian  portion  of  Tanganyika  Territory 
and  the  Eastern  Congo  and  brought  it  to  a  sueces.sful 
termination  While  camped  at  the  height  of  10,000 
feet  on  the  Virunga  Mountain  range,  Mr.  Barns  shot 
a  male  specimen  of  the  Kivu  gorilla  which  weighed 
more  tljan  460  pounds  and  measured  61  inches  around 
the  chest  Col.  J.  Tihlo  has  announced  that  the 
Tibesti  highlands  are  an  enormous  triangular  mass 
twice  the  area  of  Switzerland,  having  summits  more 
than  10,000  leet  high..  Emi  Kussi,  the  highest  point 
of  the  region,  is  the  largest  of  a  seri&s  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, 

OcEANiCA— Plans  made  by  the  Bishop  Museum, 
at  Honolulu,  and  "Vale  University  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Prof  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  director  of  the 
museum,  for  au  expedition  into  the  South  Seas,  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  Polynesian  race,  held  to  be 
one  of  the  two  most  important  unsettled  ethnological 
problems  ol  to-day.  The  Hawaiians,  Samoans,  Ta- 
hitians,  Tongane.  and  Maoris  are  a  race  belonging  tb 
the  Stone  Age,  with  evidence  of  Aryan  origin.  They 
live  on  the  Pacific  islands  only.  The  appearance  of 
the  crater  of  Mount  Kllauea,  Hawaiian  Islands,  was 
completely  changed  in  December,  1919,  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  extraordinarily  high  lava  column.  The 
column  dropped  400  feet,  and  the  pianacley  and  crags 
which  had  oeen  part  of  the  volcano  landscape  for 
some  time,  fell  into  the  depths,  while  the  well  known 
fire  lakes  were  turned  into  molten  maelstroms.  A. 
tidal  wave  ewept  over  the  Frencii  possessions  in 
Oceanica  in  February,  1920.  The  losses  were  great 
on  Makalea  Island. 

Polar — After  two  years  In  the  ice  in  the  Arctic 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen 
reached  Nome,  Alaska.  Reprovibioning  there,  he 
set  sail  on  Aug.  8  for  the  vicinity  of  VVrangell  Island 
where  he  expected  to  lock  his  ship  in  the  ice,  with 
which  he  proposes  to  drift  He  believes  it  will  ulti- 
mately take  him  across  the  North  Pole,  or  at  least 
close  enough  to  permit  a  dash  to  it.    He  took  with 


him  Sverdrup,  Wisting  and  Olunkin.  Knud  Ras- 
mussen,  the  Danish  explorer,  returned,  late  in  1919, 
from  Animassalik,  the  only  settlement  of  any  conse- 
quence on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  Part  Eskimo, 
himself,  he  has  visited  every  tribe  and  cian  in  Green- 
land. He  devoted  his  time  especially  to  the  study  of 
the  diiferences  between  the  tribes  on  the  western  and 
eastern  coasts.  An  expedition  to  North  Point,  which 
will  complete  the  Danish  exploration  of  Nortlj 
Greenland,  is  being  made  by  Lange  Koch.  Aside 
from  scientific  purposes,  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition, which  will  probably  last  about  two  years, 
is  to  secure  Danish  sovereignty  of  all  Greenland. 
The  British  Imperial  Antarctic  Expedition,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  L.  Cope,  put  in  the  harbor 
at  Norfolk  on  Oct.  25,  1920.  for  the  purpose  of 
coaling  for  its  two-year  trip  to  the  unknown  regions 
around  the  South  Pole.  The  pi  •  ■  left  England 
on  Sept,  28,  and  from  Norfolk  expect  to  go  to  Decep- 
tion Island  in  the  Falklands.  They  will  then  em- 
bark on  a  smaller  vessel  to  Hope  B.ay,  WaddeJl 
Sea  and  Graham  Land,  from  whence  they  will  explore 
over  1,200  miles  of  unknown  territory.  The  expedi- 
tion is  equipped  with  air  machines  and  wireless  ap- 
paratus with  which  they  expect  to  communicate  with 
headquarters  in  London. 

GEOLOGY. 

A.  party  from  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  co-operating  with  the  Katmal 
Expeditions  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
studied  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  Mount  Katmal 
and  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes.  These 
studies  have  enowa  that  the  lava  as  it  rose  in  the 
throat  of  the  volcano  had  a  temperature  less  than 
1000°C ;  that  it  did  not  flash  up  in  explosive  form  im- 
mediately on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
that  it  first  melted  up  a  very  large  amount  of  the  rock 
of  the  old  mountain — probably  much  more  than  a 
cubic  mile  of  it — after  which  it  exploded  with  terrUQc 
violence.  The  problem  of  accounting  for  the  vast 
accessions  of  energy  necessary  to  carry  out  observed, 
transformations  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Subter- 
ranean outlets  in  Pamelia  Lake,  New  York,  were  ap- 
parently widened  through  volcanic  action,  resulting 
in  the  draining  of  the  lake  to  such  an  ext^jnt  that  the 
Forest  Service  undertook  to  close  up  the  outlets  in 
order  to  retain  the  water.  According  to  investiga^ 
tions,  there  are  32,000.000  tons  of  coal  in  three  sec- 
tions of  land  at  Lampman,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 
These  coal  deposits  are  believed  to  bo  among  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  world.  An  abundant  supply  of 
feldspar  and  leucite  found  within  twonty  miles  of 
Denver  in  such  quantity  and  situation  as  to  permit 
of  being  mined  by  benching  in  the  open,  le  being  used 
as  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  potash  in 
commercial  quantities  by  electrolytic  decomposition. 


HELP  iN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Drowning.  1.  Loosen  clothing,  if  any.  2.  Empty  lungs  of  water  by  laying  body  on  Its  stomach 
and  lifting  it  by  the  middle  so  that  the  head  hangs  down.  Jerk  tlie  body  a  few  times.  S,  Pull  tongue 
forward,  using  handkerchief,  or  pin  with  string,  if  necessary.  4.  Imitate  motion  of  respiration  by  alter- 
nately compressing  and  expanding  the  lower  ribs,  about  twenty  times  a  minute.  Alternately  raising  and 
lowering  the  arms  from  the  sides  up^  above  the  head  will  stimulate  the  action  of  the  lungs.  Let  it  be  done 
gently  but  persistently  5.  Apply  warmth  and  friction  to  extremities.  6.  By  holding  tongue  forward, 
closing  the  nostrils,  and  pressing  the  "Adam's  apple"  ijack  (so  as  to  close  entrance  to  stomach) ,  direct  inflation 
may  be  tried.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  breathe  it  forcibly  into  the  mouth  of  patient,  compress  the  chest  to 
expel  the  air,  and  repeat  the  operation.  7.  DON'T  GIVE  UP!  People  have  been  saved  after  hours  of 
patient,  vigorous  effort.  8.  When  breathing  begins,  get  patient  into  a  warm  bed,  give  warm  drinks,  or 
spirits  in  teaspoonfuls,  fresh  air,  and  quiet. 

Burns  and  Scalds.  Cover  with  cooking  soda  and  lay  wet  cloths  over  it.  Wliites  of  eggs  and  olive 
oil.    Olive  oil  or  liaseed  oil,  plain,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  whiting.    Sweet  or  olive  oil  and  Itmowater. 

Lightning.    Dash  cold  water  over  a  person  struck. 

SunstroV^e.  Loosen  clothing.  Get  patient  into  shade  and  apply  ice-cold  water  to  head.  Keep  head 
In  elevated  position.  j 

Mad  Dog  or  Snake  Bite.  Tie  cord  tight  above  wound.  Suck  the  wound  and  cauterize  with  caustic 
or  white-hot  iron  at  once,  or  cut  out  adjoining  parts  with  a  sharp  knife.  Give  stimulants,  as  whiskey, 
brandy,  etc. 

Stings  of  Venomous  Insects,  etc.    Apply  weak  ammonia,  oil,  salt  wateov  or  iodine. 
Fainting.    Place  flat  on  back;  allow  fresh  air,  and  sprinkle  with  water.    Place  head  lower  than  rest 
of  body. 

Tests  of  Deatti.  Hold  mirror  to  mouth.  If  living,  moisture  will  gather.  Push  pin  into  flesh.  If 
flead  the  hole  will  remain,  if  alive  it  will  close  up.  Place  Angers  in  front  of  a  strong  light.  If  alive,  they  will 
appear  red:  if  dead,  black  or  dark. 
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1919. 

Dec.  15 — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously upheld  the  National  Prohibition  Act. 

— An  attempt  was  made  to  bomb  the  Egyptian  Pre- 
mier, Yussuf  Wahba,  at  Cairo. 

—The  Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin,  was  suppressed 
by  the  police, 

— Mexican  bandits  released  F.  C.  Hugo. 

—Royal  Cotton.  J.  E.  Bell  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt  died 
in  a  feud  over  a  girl,  at  St.  Stephens,  S.  C. 

Dec.  16 — The  Youngstown,  O.,  Board  of  Education 
bars  Shakespeare's  "Shylock"  from  the  schools. 

— A.  Piedra  was  shot  in  the  office  of  H.  D.  (Curley) 
Brown,  Havana,  Cuba. 

— A  dog  swam  ashore  with  a  life  line  and  saved  92 
lives,  at  Martin's  Point,  N.  F.,  on  the  stranded 
S.  S.  Ethie. 

— Boston  voted  to  slice  the  Common  to  widen  two 
streets,  and  on  license  of  liquor,  yes,  23,414;  no, 
16,101. 

— Bubonic  plague  rages  at  Las  Rosas.  Argentina, 
and  at  Con8tautino5)le. 

Dec.  17 — A  $1,000,000  explosion  killed  1  and  de- 
stroyed 4  buildings  at  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
Picatlnny.  N.  J. 

— The  State  of  Rhode  Island  sued  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  void  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  to  enjoin  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment. 

— Canada  suspends  issue  of  money  orders  on  United 
States. 

— The  line-up  of  planets  which  it  has  been  predicted 
might  bring  the  world  to  an  end,  caused  no  dis- 
turbances in  the  orbit  or  elsewhere. 

— S2C0,000  in  robberies  were  laid  to  crooked  "cops" 
in  Brooklyn. 

— The  House  Post  Office  Committee  asked  news- 
paper publishers  to  use  10  per  cent  less  paper  for 
6  months. 

— Reds  recapture  Kiev. 

• — New  Zealand  has  rejected  Prohibition. 

Dec.  18 — After  Feb.  25,  1920,  Japan  will  let  no 
"picture  brides"  come  to  United  States,  it  is  an- 
nounced. 

— At  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  C.  W.  Anderson  and  26 
o  titers  were  convicted  of  violating  the  Esponage 
Act  and  were  sentenced  to  prison,  the  terms  rang- 
ing from  3  to  9  years. 

Dec.  19 — An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Vis- 
count French,  the  Irish  Viceroy,  just  outside  the 
Ashtown  Gate,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  Gen. 
French's  military  escort  killed  one  of  the  ambushed 
men-  the  rest  escaped.   A  civilian  was  killed. 

— At  Rouen,  France,  Capt.  Sir  John  Alcock,  pilot 
of  the  Vickers-Vimy  bomber  which  made  the  first 
non-stop  airplane  flight  across  the  Atlantic  on 
June  14-15  last, -died  from  injuries  received  Dec. 
18,  when  his  hydroplane  crashed  near  Cottevrard, 
Normandy. 

Dec.  20 — At  Flatbush  a  burglar  killed  a  maid.  Miss 

Catharine  Dunn,  and  robbed  C.  S.  Clark's  home 
-   of  $10,000  in  goods.  / 
— Canada  lifted  the  ban  on  liquor  and  horse  racing, 

and  gave  military  annesty. 
— Chicago  throngs  cheer  Gen.  Pershing. 
— The  S.  S.  Manchuria  left  New  York  for  Hamburg — 

first  ship  to  Germany  since  August,  1914. 
— Congress  adjourned  to  Jan.  5,  1920. 
—Louisville,  Ky.,  suspends  business  while  citizens 

repledge  loyalty. 
Dec.  2lv-The  United  States  transport  Buford,  with 

249  deported  Reds,  including  3  women,  ahohrd, 

leaves  New  York  for  Russia. 
—Kentucky  started  $24,000,000  in  liquor  (220  cars, 

with  100  barrels  in  each)  toward  Atlantic  ports,  for 

export. 

— Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  smashed  the  Daily  Inde- 

pexjdent  newspaper  plant  at  Dublin. 
— A  mob  killed  a  segro  at  Smithville,  Ga.,  who  was 

on  the  way  to  be  tried  on  a  murder  charge. 
— Adam  Shank,  wife  and  4  children  were  slain  at 

Cil crest,  Colo. 
— Gabriel  Porter,  an  American,  was  shot. to  death  at 

Tuxpam,  Mex.,  by  a  Mexican  official. 
Dec.  22— Alexander  Howat,  President  of  the  Kansas 

District  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  was 

jailed  at  Indianapolis  by  Federal  Judge  Anderson 


for  alleged  violation  of  the  order  to  end  the  soft 
coal  strike. 

— The  British  Government  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment a  bill  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  two 
Legislatures  in  Ireland,  with  powers  to  create  a 
single  Irish  Legislature  to  discharge  all  powers  not 
specifically  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliameint- 

— At  Budapest,  Joseph  Czerny  and  13  other  Reda 
were  executed  for  excesses  in  Bela  Kun's  regime. 

Dec.  23 — Two  Spaniards  beat  A.  J.  Broderick  and 
wife  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  New  York,  and 
were  caught. 

— Howat,  released,  calls  off  Kansas  soft  coal  strike 

— Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims  has  declined  a  Dis- 
tinguished Service  medal. 

— British  occupy  Batum  and  Baku. 

— Parliament  makes  women  eligible  as  British  Mag- 

— Wall  Street  houses  give  $10,000,000  in  Xmaa 

bonuses. 

— Kmg  George  proclaims  partial  home  rule  for  India. 

— The  Newark,  N.  J.,  Educational  Board  bans  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice." 

— Aviators  Tuchborne  and  Lima  fell  to  death  at 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Dec.  24 — The  German  Government  orders  the  crown 
oft  the  eagle's  coat  of  arms. 

— Seven  were  killed  in  a  Swiss  snowslide  at  Davos. 

— The  State  Department  cancels,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1920, 
all  licenses  to  sttip  arms  or  munitions  to  Mexico. 

— The  body  of  J.  Stanley  Br0wn,  bullet-riddled,  was 
found  in  his  auto,  near  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

— W.  L.  Robertson,  editor  of  the  Gallatin  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  was  shot  by  City  Clerk. 

—Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Griffiths,  17,  was  killed  at  a 
doctor's  office,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dec.  25 — Six  convicts  shot  a  guard  and  released  4 
prisoners  at  the  county  jail,  Toledo,  O. 

— At  Amiens,  France,  an  Allied  court  martial  sen- 
tenced the  German  officer  and  "Steel  King," 
Robert  Roeckling,  Administrator  of  Mines  at 
Karlsruhe,  to  10  years'  confinement,  15  years  of 
exile  and  a  fine  of  10,000,000  francs,  upon  his  con- 
viction on  a  charge  of  organizing  the  pillage  of 
factories  in  Eastern  France.  It  was  testified  at 
his  trial  that  he  collected  machinery  and  other  ma- 
terial from  the  factories  and  blew  it  up  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918.  His  brothers,  Herman  and  Ludwig, 
were  given  similar  sentences  by  default. 

— Secretai;y  of  V/ar  Baker  revokes  the  sentence  of 
Private  Lawrence  Perlmutter  of  New  York,  con- 
victed oJ  treason  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Ger- 
many. 

— The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  law 
forbidding  teaching  foreign  languages  in  the 
schools. 

— ^The  New  York  police  broke  the  "annesty  walk" 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Dec.  26 — ^Thirty-three  died  of  wood  alcohol  whiskey, 
said  to  been  made  in  the  Bronx.  The  victims  lived 
at  Holyoke  and  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Chicago  and  New  York.  In  1919 
there  wore  over  50  deaths  in  New  York  City  from 
wood  alcohol. 

— English  daily  papers  take  a  2-day  holiday. 

—The  "Blue  Bird'  ball  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

■ — Mount  Aso,  Japan,  is  active.  ' 

— The  S.  S.  Dundee  grounded  In  Notre  Dame  Bay, 
N.  F.;  all  aboard  rescued. 

Dec.  27 — Kolchak  resigned  command  of  All-Russian 
forces  to  Gen.  Semenoft,  Cossack  leader. 

— On  her  death  bed,  at  Louisville,  Mrs.  Sol  Niedi- 
fer  said  she  killed  her  sister,  Mrs.  Julia  Orleans, 
at  Indianapolis,  in  1890. 

— C.  M.  Van  Hamm,  New  York  newspaper  editor, 
died  at  Miami,  Fla.  ^ 

— Chicago  trolley  fares  are  cut  to  6  cents. 

— R.  G.  Swanson,  ex-Chairman  Republican  City 
Committee,  was  shot  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  28 — Wood  alcohol  deaths  reached  114;  11  more 

— At  Dublin  an  officer  of  the  guard  and  another  man 
were  killed  in  a  fight  at  Phoenix  Park,  near  the 
Vice  Regal  Lodge. 

— Floods  swe«)  along  the  Rhine. 

— Gov.  Smithes  Fair  Price  Milk  Committee  urges 
State  control  of  milk. 
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Dec.  28 — The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  grants 
10  to  15  per  cent,  pay  increases,  from  Jan.  1, 1920. 

— At  Tiflis,  Caucasua.  N.  O.  Whitehouse  of  New 
York  married  Princess  Tamara  Bagration  Mouk- 
hransky. 

Dec.  29 — Twenty-flve  were  wounded  In  a  high-prices 
riot  at  Havana. 

—Twenty-six  were  killed  in  an  explosion  at  Bel- 
grade. 

—Dr.  (Sir)  William  Osier  died  at  Oxford,  England. 
— The  Lusk  (New  York)   Legislative  Committee 

raided  Red  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  Rochester 

and  Utica:  30  arrests  were  made. 
—Bandits  shoot  a  bank  cashier  and  get  S7,000  at 

Ottawa  Lake,  Mich.;  at  Cleveland  robbers  get 

$75,000  from  a  messenger;  at  Perth  Amboy, 

J.,  $50,000  of  platinum  was  stolen. 
Dec.  30 — Barbed  wire  was  put  around .  the  Vice 

Regal  Lodge.  Dublin.    The  police  barr?x;ks  at 

Llssycasey  were  raided  and  burned. 
—Thought    transference,    'twas    alleged,  helped 

acquit  E.  E.  Brown  of  murder  at  San  BernardiuO: 

Calif. 

— A  typewriter  was  used  as  a  musical  Instrument  at 

a  London  theatre. 
— Midshipman  Carroll  Joy,  of  Keokuk.  la.,  was 

fatally  shot  In  a  target  practice  accident  near 

Annapolis,  Md.,  by  a  Classmate. 
Dec.  31 — New  York  had  a  "wet"  New  Year's  Eve. 

Restaurant  patrons  furnished  their  own  "booze"' 

or  got  it  free.    Theatres  were  packed,  at  $5.50 

a  gfeat. 

— Gov.  Smith  of  New  York,  signed  a  resolution  of 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  in  civil  service  lists. 

— The  Nationalists  have  carried  the  Australian 
elections, 

— The  first  woman  Magistrate  in  England  (Mrs 
Ada  Simimers,  Mayoress)  took  her  scat  at  Staly- 
bridge,  Cheshire. 

— Mrs.  Kate  Uhl  killed  E.  B.  Pownall,  at  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

— ^At  Dorpat,  Esthonians  sign  truce  with  Soviet, 
Russia,  effective  Jan.  3. 

1920 

Jan.  1 — At  Chicago,  Red  raids  yielded  prisoners 
to  city  police. 

— C:  J.  Pennock,  ornithologist,  who  vanished  from 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  May  15,  1913,  has  been 
found  in  a  Florida  swamp. 

— President  Wilson  signed  the  McNary  bill  ex- 
tending the  U.  S.  Sugar  Equalization  Board's 
control  through  1920. 

— Brest  closed  as  an  Amex  port.  I 

Jan.  2 — Federal  agents  gathered  In  2.000  Reds  in 
raids  in  33  cities.  Including  Baltimore  Bostoni 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Des  Moines, 
Detroit,  Grand  Rapids.  Hartford  Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles  Louisville, 
Milwaukee.  Newark,  Omaha,  Philadelphia.  Pitts-I 
burgh.  Portland,  Ore.;  Providence,  San  Francisco. 
Scranton,  Spokane,  St.  Louis,  Mo.t  St.  Paul, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Syracuse.  Toledo,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  New  York  City  and  Portland  Me. 

—The  British  have  heavy  fighting  on  the  Indian- 
Afghan  frontier. 

—At  the  Cook  County  jail,  Chicago,  Raffaelo 
Durnago  was  hanged  in  sight  of  the  200  pi  isoner.s 
as  a  "warning," 

—Five  were  killed  at  a  Du  Pont  powder  plant  blow- 
up at  Wilmington.  Del. 

—The  U.  S,  began  to  take  the  1920  census. 

— Robbers  raid  the  Limerick,  Ireland  past  office. 

Jan.  3 — Search  is  made  for  Ambrose  J.  Small  theatre 
man,  who  sold  his  houses  in  Canada,  put  $1,000,- 
000  in  bank  at  Toronto,  Dec.  2.  and  vanished. 

— Jess  Willard  was  acquitted  of  cord  wood  profiteer- 
ing, at  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

—Gen.  Denikine's  Government  in  Southern  Russia 
has  been  overthrown. 

— King  Alex.,  of  Greece,  broke  his  ankle,  jumninj? 

— Upholding  the  right  of  the  State  to  engage  in 
business  and  Industrial  enterprises  when  they 
serve  the  public  Interest,  as  was  held  to  be  the  case 
in  this  Instance,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Soutti 
Dakota,  by  4  to  1  has  declated  the  Non-Partisan 
League's  industrial  programme  now  in  operation 
constitutional,  and  its  bonds  financing  State, 
enterprises  valid. 

—Many  were  killed  by  an  earthquake  near  Orizaba 
Volcano,  Mex.    Panics  occur  at  Mexico  City, 


Vera  Cmz,  and  other  ciLies.  l.uuO  were  killed 
at  Couzilan. 

Jan  4 — The  French  Government  has  granted  per- 
mission for  the  removal  to  the  United  States  of 
the  bodies  of  20,000  American  soldiers  buried  in 
France,  in  cemeteries  outside  the  zone  of  the 
armies. 

— The  Holland  House,  at  New  York,  cloned  for  good 
as  a  hotel. 

Jan  5 — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (5  to  4)  upheld 
the  right  of  Congress  in  the  (Volstead)  National 
Prohibition  Act,  to  limit  to  H  per  cent,  the 
alcoholic  content  of  beer  and  liquor,  the  minority 
held  the  law  invaded  State's  rights. 

— At  New  York,  among  those  sent  to  Ellis  Island  on 
deportation  warrants,  was  Gregory  Welnstein. 

— Mme.  Galli-Curci  got  a  divorce,  at  Ciiicago,  from 
L.  C.  Curci. 

— A*  photo  copy  of  Viscount  Astor's  will  was  filed 
at  the  New  York  Surrogate's. 

— The  New  York  garment  strike  was  declared  off. 

— Earl  Bowles  and  P.  J.  Rolle,  American  oil  men, 
were  rerK)rted  murdered  near  Tampico,  Mex. 

Jan  6 — Victor  L.  Berger  was  barred  by  police  from 
speakln^r  in  Jersey  City. 

— Senate  Democrats  <5tTer  a  treaty  compromise. 

— In  Chicago,  in  1919,  there  were  6,000  burglaries 
and  5,00C  other  robberies,  netting  $9,700,000;  also 
9,000  larcenies.    Crime  grew  25  per  cent. 

— Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  ratified  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment. 

Jan.  7 — To  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  of&cials  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 
and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  announced  the  pur- 
chase by  the  brotherhood  of  knitting  and  under- 
wear companies  In  Ypsilantl,  Mich...  a  glove  fac- 
tory at  Willlamston,  Mich.,  and  a  tubing  factory 
in  New  Yqrfe  State. 

— The  NevT  >'j»r:;  Assembly  refused  to  seat  the  5 
Socialiv  li^^mbo^«i. 

— The  Su^fi  ^  Court,  l&^wklyn,  refused  to  let 
women  serve  bb  jurors. 

— G.  C.  Bergdolf,  alleged  Ptiiiadelphla  slacker,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Governor's  Island. 

— All  of  Viscount  Afltor's  New  York  realty  went  to 
the  second  son,  Capt.  J.  J.  Ast-or. 

— The  N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  lea.s^  to 
private  persons  to  bottle  Saratoga  Springs  water. 

— Tlie  Reds  have  executed  Admiral  Bakhimeff. 

— Chinese  bandits  seize  for  ransom  Dr.  R.  A.  Shelton. 
missionary. 

Jan.  8 — President  Wilson  In  letter  to  Jackson  Day 
Dinner,  Washington,  urges  the  people  decide  the 
treaty  and  League  of  Nations  issve  at  the  next 
presidential  election.  W.  J.  Bryan  demands  that 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  comnromise  on 
reservations  and  pass  the  treaty  in  the  Senate 
forthwith.  Senator  Lodge,  In  statement,  accepts 
Mr,  Wilson's  challenge. 

— The  A  F.  of  L.  formally  called  off  the  steel  strike, 
and  accepted  W.  Z.  Foster's  resignation  as  Bee. 
Treas. 

— After  sleeping  92  days,  Mrs.  P.  Tracey  died  at 

Oxford.  N.  Y. 
— Himdreds  are  killed  by  the  Mex.  volcano,  San 

Miguel,  near  Cordoba. 
— A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  brough  fc  $109,000. 
— Edw.  Kneip   was   slain   near   Rochester.  His 

former  fiancee  was  arrested. 
— Mrs.  Lloyd  George  took  seat  as  the  first  Welsh 

woman  Magistrate. 
— The  Chicago-Omaha  air  mall  line  was  opened. 
— Count  Petru  killed  Countess  Elena  ToBi  and  self. 

at  Rome. 

— ITie  Panama  Assembly  ratified  the  German  peace 
treaty. 

— The  Buford,  with  American  Ana>rchi£:ts  aboard, 
reached  Kiel. 

Jan.  10 — Ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
were  exchanged,  and  peace  between  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  became  elTective  at  4.t6  P.  M. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Clock  Hall,  Paris, 
at  the  French  Foreign  Ministry.  Previously 
Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner,  head  of  the  German 
mission,  signed  the  protocol  pf  November  1,  pro- 
viding for  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  the  Ger- 
man warships  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  to  insure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  armistice  terms.  The  sign- 
ing of  this  document  took  place  In  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Jar.,  io— Ta'>  American  Secretary  of  State  notitled 
(..  iiuany  that  t'acse  two  countries  are  still  bound 
by  tlx'  t«rms  of  the  armistice. 

— Tlie  House  of  Representatives  (328  to  6)  excluded 
Victor  Bergcr,  re-elected  from  Milwaulcee. 

— A  wanderer  at  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  was  identified 
as  Dr.  J.  L.  Brand,  Worcester,  Mass. 

— Three  Brooklyn  boys  confessed  25  fires. 

— A.  H.  ("Gunner")  Depew  has  been  killea  in  the 
Arizona  hills. 

Jan.  11 — Vera  Oruz  was  shaken  by  a  'quake;  2,000 
were  killed  in  Mexico  by  previous  'quake. 

—Five  hundred  persons  at  Shiatook,  Okla  ,  fall  ill 
of  dysentery, 

Jan.  12— The  New  York  Assembly  (71  to  33)  re- 
fused to  reinstate  the  5  excluded  Socialists. 

— The  Oregon  legislature  ratified  the  Federal  Suf- 
fras:e  Amendment. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  National  Prohibition  Amendment  and 
enjoin  its  enforcement  in  that  Statq.  Permission 
to  file  papers  in  an  original  proceeding  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  court  was  denied.  Chief 
Justice  White,  who  handed  down  the  opinion,  said 
a  cirizen  could  not  sue  the  State  in  the  Supreme 
Court  without  the  consent  of  the  State.  New 
Jersey  had  refused  the  permission  sought  by  the 
liquor  association. 

— Porrachia,  a  village  in  the  Italian  Alps,  has  been 
buried  by  an  avalanche,  and  many  have  been 
kill  ?d. 

— Military  control  of  the  Rhineland  Zone  passed  to  the 
Allied  Ilii^h  Commission,  under  Tirrard. 

—The  blockade  against  Germany  in  the  Baltic  was 
lifted. 

• — President  Wilson  Issued  a  call,  for  the  fii'st  meeting 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Paris  Jan.  16. 

— A  Corean  force  takes  a  Jap  post  in  Siberia. 

— At  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Mrs.  M.  Warren  Strauss  pleaded 
guilty  to  killing  Mrs.  Clara  Brand.  She  got  20 
years. 

— Tlie  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  7-day  mail 

v/eek  Post  Office  weighing  test. 
.Tan.  13 — Forty-two  were  kilied,  105  wounded,  by 

Oovei'Timent  troops  in  a  Communist  attack  at 

B'.irlin  on  the  Reichstag,  in  protest  against  the 

E.Kpioitation  Law,  which  takes  wider  control  of 

unions  and  speeds  up  production. 
—The  New  York  City  Bar  Association  (174  to  117) 

condemned  excluding  the  5  Socialists  at  Albany 
— The  Ukraine  insurgents  captured  Odessa. 
— Over  25,000  Dutch  State  employees  struck  for 

more  pay. 

— The  Belgian  Princess  de  Salm-Salm  was  killed 
when  a  "tree  blew  over. 

—A  treaty  referendum  vote  was  taken  in  410  Ameri- 
can colleges.  As  originally  submitted,  the  referen- 
dum covered  six  propositions,  and  43,125  ballots 
in  89  colleges  were  registered  on  this  basis.  Later 
the  referendum  was  limited  to  four  propositions, 
114,953  votes  being  cast  in  311  colleges  on  this 
basis.  For  both  sets  of  propositions,  of  158,078 
ballots  61,494  favored  a  compromise  to  permit 
immediate  ratification,  48,232  opposed  any  reser- 
vation, 27,970  expressad  themselves  for  the  Lodge 
programme,  13,943  favored  killing  the  treaty  and 
tlie  League,  and  6,449  would  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  with  Germany. 

— Londoners  get  "sleeping  sickness." 

— San  Joaquin,  Mex.,  Ls  destroyed  by  'quake. 

— At  Montevideo,  Battle  y  Ordonez,  twice  President 
of  Uruguay,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  during  a 
duel  with  swords  with  Senator  Leonel  Agjiirre. 

Jan.  14 — Frank  A.  Munsey  bought  tne  New  York 
Herald,  the  Evening  Telegram  and  the  Paris 
Edition  of  the  Herald, 

— Ita^lian  troops  quit  Dalmatian  coast. 

Jan.  15 — The  World  started  a  Representative  Gov- 
ernment Fund  to  aid  the  defense  of  the  5  ex- 
cluded Socialist  New  York  Assemblymen. 

—Spoiled  olives  kill  2  at  New  York 

= — At  Paris  the  Peace  Council  handed  terms  to 
Hungary's  delegates, 

— Underwood  and  Hitchcock  tied,  19  to  19,  in  caucus 

^  for  Democratic  leader  in  Senate. 

— Municipal  elections  in  Ireland  were  won  by  Sinn 
Feiners. 

•—The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascension 
vestry,  New  York,  reported  to  Bishop  Burch,  as 
"highly  unfortunate"  Rector  Grant  s  comparison 


of  .the  Mayflower  and  Buford.    The  Bishop  In 
address  says  l^rotestant  Episcopal  Church  is  loyal. 
— Argentine  Bolslievists  use  sun  glasses  to  burn  wheat 
fields. 

— H.  S.  New  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  2d  degree, 

at  Los  Angeles 
— J,  L.  Rossel,  Brooklyn  land  dealer,  was  sentenced 

to  Blackwell's  Island  on  conviction  of  stealing  $2 

from  a  lot  purchaser. 
— U.  S.  Marines  killed  or  wounded  150  Haytian 

bandits. 

Jan.  16 — The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Nations  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Paris,  The  ceremony  of 
organization  was  informal.  No  American  dele- 
gates were  present.  Leon  Bourgeois  was  chosen 
President.  Shr  Eric  Drummond  Secretary.  A 
Saar  Basin  Commission  was  named. 

— The  United  States  Prohibition  Constitutional 
Amendment  took  effect  at  midnight. 

— The  freight  steamer  Lakeville  went  ashore  at  Fire 
Island,  L.  I. 

— Two  more  of  the  Delbene  family  at  New  York 
died  from  eating  spoiled  olives. 

— Bandits  get  $30,000  from  a  bank  at  Girard,  Ala. 

— A  wireless  transmitter  at  Cambridge,  Erfgland,  ex- 
ploded a  powder  charge  at  Chelmsford.  35  miles 
away. 

— At  Big  Moose,  N.  Y.,  it  was  47  degrees  below  zero. 

The  St.  Lawrence  was  frozen  over, 
— At  Utica,  3  Socialists,  convicted  of  violating 

Espionage  Act,  were  sent  to  prison.  \ 
— Pennsylvania    embargoes    wood    alcohol  from 

Jan.  19. 

— The  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  (4  to  1)  has  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  Anti-Lying  Law.  creat- 
ing an  inquisitorial  committee;  a  law  giving  the 
Governor  power  to  confiscate  under  martial  law 
any  private  property,  and  to  muster  every  able- 
bodied  man  into  military  service  to  hold  and 
operate  it,  acts  tying  the  hands  of  insurgent  State 
officials  and  depriving  them  of  appropriations;  a 
law  creating  a  State  Constabulary,  and  a  law 
usurping  the  prerogatives  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  conferring  them  on  the  Governor. 

— "Fhe  Peace  Conference  agreed  to  let  Russian 
farmers  exchange  grain,  flax,  etc.,  for  clothing, 
medicine,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  to  be  sent 
from  the  Allied  countries. 

— The  Peace  Conference  summoned  Holland  to  yield 
the  ex-Kaiser  for  trial. 

— Count  Arco-Valley  was  convicted  at  Munich  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Bavarian  Premier,  Kurt 
Eisner,    He  got  life  imprisonment, 

Jan.  17 — 'Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  in  connection 
with  a  letter  to  Secretary  Daniels,  made  public  at 
a  Congress  committee  hearing,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing thai  a  high  naval  official  said  to  him  in  March, 
1917,  jusi  before  Sims  left  for  Europe  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Fleet:  "Don't  let 
the  Britisii  pull  the  wool  ovei*  your  eyes  It  is 
none  of  our  business  pulling  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  We  would  as  soon  fight  the  British 
as  the  Germans." 

— Three  more  of  the  Delbene  family,  New  York,  die 
from  eating  oiives.  Serum  by  airplane  arrived 
too  late. 

— At  Brooklyn,  Conn,,  V.  Lipponen,  Finn  farmer, 

killed  4  with  axe,  hanged  himself. 
— One  arrest  marked  the  bone-dry  day  at  New  York; 

$500,000  in  liquor  for  exp6rt  was  seized  at  piers. 
— Tne  French  Parliament  elected  Paul  Deschanel 

President  of  the  Republic  by  734  out  of  889  votes 

cast. 

— Mrs.  WiHiam  Rockefeller  (Almira  Goodsell)  died 

of  heart  failure  at  Jekyl  Island,  Ga. 
— New  York's  Mayor  gave  freedom  of  city  to  Eamonn 

De  Valera 
— Chicago  has  a  "flu"  epidemic. 
— Soviet  rule  at  the   United  States  Disciplinary 

Barracks  at  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  was  disclosed  at  a 

trial  of  inmates  acquitted  of  forgery. 
— At  Brownwood,  ^ex.,  H.  J.  Spanell  was  acquitted 

of  murdering  Col.  M.  C.  Butler,  July  20,  1916. 
— The  Buford  landed  its  American  Reds  at  Hango, 

Fmland  and  they  left  for  Russia  by  train. 
— The  27th  Infantry  left  Vladivostok  for  the  United 

States 

Jan  18 — Secretary  Daniels  said  he  did  not  warn 

Sims  of  Britain. 
— Poland  and  Switzerland  are  swept  by  "flu." 
— ^The  German  National  Assembly.  213  to  64,  put 

workmen's  councils  in  Government  control. 
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Jan.  18 — Russia  abolishes  the  death  penalty. 

• — Some  Chicago  labor  unions  start  their  own  shops, 

including  butchers  and  cigarmakers. 
— U.  S.  investigators,  headed  by  Henry  Morgenthau, 

report  252  Jewish  killings  in  Poland  were  due  to 

anti-Semitic  feeling. 
Jan.  \{) — New  York  City  has  500  "flu"  cases.  (The 

epidemic  lasted  for  weeks.) 
,  ■ — Goldman,  Berkman,  and  the  other  Buford  Reds 

enter  Russia,  at  Terijoki. 
— L,  C.  A.  K.  Martens  testifies  before  Senate  com- 
mittee at  Washington.  ^ 
— The  Cedric  takes  some  passengers  from  the  tJ.  S 

transport  Powhatan,  disabled  200  miles  off  Halifax. 
— New  York  Harbor  boatmen  go  on  strike. 
— The  Second  Pan-American  Financial  Conference 

began  at  Washington. 
Jan.  20 — At  Paris,  the  Supreme  Council  disbanded 

without  settling  the  Flume  question. 
— ^At  Albany,  the  New  York  State  Assembly  Judiciary 

Committee  began  the  hearing  of  the  5  suspended 

Socialist  members. 
— There  are  2,000,000  cases  of  tjTJhus  in  Russia. 
— Mrs.  Dora  Mintz.  asleep  100  days  at  New  York. 

was  waked  by  violin  music. 
— The  Allied  troops  occupied  Schleswig. 
— Policeman  H.  Crouse  of  Brooklyn  was  convicted 

of  $15,000  fur  burglary  and  grand  larceny. 
Jan,  21 — The  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  began  a 

traction  inquiry. 
—Albany  greeted  De  Valera. 

— The  Daily  Journal  suspended  at  Corning,  N.  Y. 
— At  Cincinnati  the  court  gave  a  divorce  to  the  wife 

of  ex-Mayor  Julius  Fleischmann  and   $25,000  a 

year  alimony. 
— At  Tacoraa,  Wm.  Randall,  alleged  I.  W.  W.  leader, 

was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy. 
— Gen.  Seraenoff  takes  charge  in  Siberia. 

-  A  St.  Lo.iis  policeman  killed  a  bank  robber  and 
saved  the  bank  $75,000. 

— Atlanta,  Ga.,  stops  whipping  of  women. 

-  The  Turks  began  siege  of  Marash. 

Jun.  22 — The  disabled  Powhatan's  passengers  were 

transferred  to  tne  Northern  Pacific. 
— Albany  gets  7-ceiJt  car  fare. 

-  Several  members  of  the  Camden,  N.  J.  School 
Boitrd  resign,  following  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
C  T.  Branch,  colored,  as  a  member. 

—Prisoners  who  will  not  work  are  put  in  'standing 
cells"  at  the  military  prison  San  Francisco. 

— W.  A.  English  and  J.  H  O  Brien.  Boston  wool  men, 
have  paid  the  United  States  $1,600,000  in  settle- 
ment of  income  tax  claims. 

— The  World  reveals  Bernstorff's  peace  efforts  at 
W.ishington,  1916-17 

Jan  23— Holland  refused  to  surrender  the  ex-Kaiser 
U)  the  Allies; 

— w.  f{.  Pvlofflt,  fugitive  New  York  realty  man,  was 
arrested  at  San  Jose  Cal. 

— At  New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  publishers,  and 
Clinton  Tyler  Brainard  pros  and  treas.  of  that 
company  and  sec.  of  the  Extraordinaw'  Grand 
Jury  were  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
of  violating  section  1141  of  the  Penal  Code  in  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  obscene  literature. 

• — I'lie  Duchess  of  Westminster,  divorcee,  was  married 
to  Capt.  J.  F  Lewis. 

—Graliam  Rice,  broker^  was  convicted  at  New  York 
of  grand  larceny,  sentence  3  years. 

—The  River  Shannon  has  overflowed  and  many  vil- 
lages, notahly  Athlone  have  been  flooded;  cattle 
drowned. 

Jan.  24 — The  Communist  Party  of  America  was  held 
by  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Labor  Department 
to  be  "a  revolutionarj'  party'  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statutes  providing  for  depo-  iation  of  aliens 
who  affiliate  with  such  organizations 

• — At  Paris,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  bans  the 
fox-trot  and  other  such  dances 

■ — General  strikes  began  in  Italy. 

— Martha  Stanford,  for  76  of  her  S5  years  an  alms- 
house inmate  died  at  Georgetown,  Del.  She 
was  blind. 

— The  American  S.  S.  Marne.  oil  laden  took  fire  at 
Cristobal  Panama,  and  was  gunk  by  submarine 
gunfire. 

•Jan.  25— Willie  Lewis,  ex-boxer  was  shot  at  New 
York 

Jan.  20 — Matthias  Erzber^er.  German  Minister  ol 
Finance,  was  shot  and  wounded  at  Berlin  by 
Otwig  von  Hirschfeld,  student  and  cx-cadet  ofHcer. 


— Four  hundred  Kansas  miners  strucJk.  In  defiance  of 
the  new  State  Industrial  Court  Law. 

— The  International  Labor  Council  opened  at  Paris; 
the  United  States  was  not  represented. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  lets  Espionage  Act  con- 
victions stand. 

— New  York  saw  its  last  pajrade  of  returned  soldiers — 
600  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

— Marconi,  at  London,  tells  of  'undecipherable" 
wireless  signals  or  sounds  noted  by  oi)erators  and 
which  may  come  from  far  outside  the  earth. 

— Fifty  thousand  garment  workers  at  New  York  get 
a  15  per  cent,  wage  increase,  from  Jan.  6. 

— At  the  close  of  the  evidence  a  Nassau  County 
court  dismissed  the  manslaughter  charges  against 
W.  S.  Mend  en,  chief  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit,  due  to  the  wreck,  Nov.  1,  1918. 
when  97  were  killed  at  the  Malbone  Tunnel. 
Brooklyn. 

— L.  M.  HantHton,  20,  grandson  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan,  married  Mrs.  Gregory  Warren,  32,  in 
Massachusetts. 

Jan.  27 — -The  Kansas  coal  strike  ended, 

— The  disabled  transport  Powhatan  reached  Hali- 
fax. 

— The  Goldman-BerkmaTi-P.iiford  party  is  at  Petro- 
grad. 

— Alien  enemie  s  are  barre(i  from  India  for  5  ye.irs. 

—The  Wyoniitig  Legislature  ratified  the  U.  Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

Jan.  28— The  trial  of  U.  S.  Senator  T.  H.  Newberry 
and  123  others,  charged  with  election  crimes,  was 
begun  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

— 180  U.  S.  agents  began  a  dry  round-up  at  New 
York. 

— The  New  York  Court  of  Claims  allowed  the  land- 
owners $997,000  for  the  Barge  Oanai  Gowanus 
Terminal,  Broorklyn. 

— Admiral  von  Renter,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  who  gave  the  order 
for  the  scuttling  of  the  German  warslilps  there 
last  June,  has  been  set  free  by  the  British. 

— Two  army  aviators,  Lieuts.  E.  F.  Da\'is  and 
G.  E.  Grimes,  carrying  a  military  message  from 
Fort  Brown.  Texa.s,  to  Nogales.  Ariz.,  were  forced 
to  make  a  landing  in  Mexico  thirty  miles  south  of 
Zapata,  Texas,  and  are  being  held  by  Mexicaiis. 

Jan.  29 — Gordon  Fawcett  Hamby,  slayer  of  Broaivlyn 
bank  officers,  was  electrocuted  at  Sing  Sing. 

— H.  S.  New  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison,  at 
Los  Angeles,  for  killing  Miss  Freda  I^esser. 

— Lieut,  B,  V.  Eckhout,  a  great-grandson  of  Capt. 
Jacob  Vanderbilt,  was  killed  in  an  avi^ition  smash 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  Cuba. 

■ — The  Italian  railroa?!  strike  ends, 

— TheU.  S.  Steel  Conjoration  announced  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  170,000  day  laborers, 
effective  Feb.  1.  from  $4.62  for  a  10-hoiu'  day,  in- 
cluding two  hours  overtime,  to  $5.08 — $24,000,000 
a  year. 

Jan.  30 — Ukrainian  forces  have  taken  Odessa.  The 
Czechs  took  Irkutsk. 

— At  Paris,  Georges  Gaston  Quien,  who  was  sentenced 
last  September  to  die  for  the  betrayal  of  Edith 
'  Cavell  to  the  Germans,  and  wtiose  case  was  ap- 
pealed by  his  eormsel,  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years*  imprisonment  for  giving  intelligence  to  the 
enemy,  rise  char£.^e  of  his  betrayal  of  Miss  Cavell 
was  dropped  at  his  second  trial. 

— Harper  &  Jiros.,  and  C.  T.  Brainard,  the  president, 
were  each  f^ned  $1,000  for  publishing  and  distrib- 
uting the  booli  "Madeleine." 

— Jones  &  Laughlin  and  other  steel  independents 
announce  tO  per  cent,  wage  increase. 

— The  Land  and  Labor  League  of  Oregon  was  formed 
at  Salem. 

Jan.  31 — Anna  Albright,  janitress,  froze  to  death  at 
New  York  in  zero  weather;  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a 
man  froze.  At  Ava,  N.  Y.,  It  was  42  below  zero. 
. — Forums,  licensed  by  Bishop  Burch,  are  agreed  on 
for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion New  York. 

— Hungary  got  till  Feb.  12  to  sign  Allied  peace  terms. 

— A  180,000-franc  pearl  necklace  vanishes  in  mail 
transit  from  Madrid  to  Pari^?. 

• — At  Geneva  Switzerland.  Prince  Christopher  of 
Greece  married  Mrs.  W.  B.  Leeds  of  New  York. 

— John  Brown's  grave  was  included  In  the  sale  of 
1,200  acres  oj'  limber  land  near  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

— One  hundred  Sinn  F6iners  were  arretted  by  the 
British  Government  at  Dublin. 
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Feb.  1 — The  Russian  rfovlet  Governmeut  authorizes 

trade  with  Allied  countries. 
— Mexico  freed  United  States  Aviators  Davis  and 

Grimes. 

— Capt.  F.  E.  Kindley,  United  States  air  ace,  was 
killed  by  a  50-foot  fall  near  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

— Mayor  Todsend  quit  Flensburg,  Schlesv.'ig,  by 
Allied  orders. 

— Strikes  bring  martial  law  at  Havana,  Cuba. 

— The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  undertaken 
to  act  as  judge  iov  a  prize  of  $20,000  to  be  given  for 
the  best  means  of  making  a  sign  to  a  heavenly  body 
and  the  receipt  of  a  reoly. 

— Thirty-six  I.  W. W.'s  \vere  found  guilty  of  criminal 
syndicalism  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Feb.  2 — Earl  Moore,  an  operative  of  the  U.  S.  Secret 
Service,  shot  and  killed  a  man  kno"wn  to  the  New 
York  police  as  "Big"  McGuiness.  on  the  stairway 
of  the  125th  St.  Station  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  Rail- 
road. 

—The  New  Jersey  Senate  ratified  Woman  Suffrage, 
18  to  2. 

—Alex.  Smith  &  Sons,  carpet  makers,  Yonkers,  gave 
S2S5,000  in  workmen's  bonuses. 

—The  legality  of  the  action  of  the  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture In  ratifying  the  l*rohibltion  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  without  submitting  the  question 
to  a  r^erendiun  was  upiteld  by  tlie  State  Supreme 
Court^ 

—The  Allies  warned  Hungary  not  to  attempt  to  re- 
store the  Hapaburg  dynasty. 

— Panama  Indiauis  kill  17  in  a  rubber  settlement  raid. 

— Lieut.  FuQftk,  Au.'Jtrian  spy  who  kept  tab  on  the 
"Big  Bertha"  shots,  was  e.xocuted  at  Paris. 

— Esthoala  and  Soviet  Russia  concluded  peace. 

— One  was  killed  <by  soldiers,  others  wounded,  in  a 
riot  at  Limerick. 

— C.  G.  Cole,  a  banker,  killed  himself  at  Corning,  N.  Y. 

— The  first  passenger  ship  to  sail  from  a  German  port 
to  the  United  States  since  1914  arrived  at  New  York 
— the  American  Line  steamer  Manchuria,  which 
left  Hamburg  Jan.  9,  brought  thirty-nine  pas- 
sengers, all  from  Soutliampton. 

— Lieuts.  Usher  and  Wolf,  American  Army  aviators, 
flying  from  El  Paso  to  Nogales,  Ariz.,  made 
a  forced  landing  near  Nacozari,  Mexico,  seveuty- 
rine  miles  of  Douglas. 

Feb.  3 — The  Allitjs  ask  Germany  to  surrender  for 
trial  890  Teutons.  Included  in  the  list  are  Dr. 
Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  former  German 
Chancellor;  Envor  Pasha,  Admiral  von  Tirpltz, 
Field  Marshal  von  Hlndenburg,  Gen.  Erich  Luden- 
dorff,  formerly  First  Quartermaster-General;  Field 
Marshal  von  Mackensen,  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Princes  and  titled  officers.  Baron  von 
Lersner  refused  to  transmit  the  list  to  Berlin. 

—At  Albany.  Miss  Ellen  B.  Chivers,  a  Brooklyn 
stenographer,  testified  slie  saw  Socialist  Assembly- 
man .Solomon  spit  on  the  American  flag,  in  1917, 
at  a  Socialist  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  just  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Solomon  in  a 
statement  denied  the  charge. 

— iissy  foot"  W.E.Johnson  opened  a  dry  cam- 
piiiari  at  Copenhagen, 

— The  Charity  Ball  was  held  at  New  York. 

— '  Mo:^3y"  Eariyat,  head  Chicago  gunman,  was 
nss-issinated. 

A  lother  revolt  in  Honduras  began.  s 

;  !ie  Texas  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  woman's 

tyimary  suffrage  act. 

Vjni«f.as  kidnapped  J.  E.  Askew,  an  American,  at 
, Laredo,  Tex.     .  , 

f  i: — Death  sentences  of  Joseph  Cohen>wad  Frank 
f  -  Tara  of  New  York,  Barnet  Baff  slayers,  were 
"   a  nuted  to  life  imprisonment. 
:   '-J.  W.  F.  Morgan,  jr.,  and  her  2  daughters  were 
t'  --ned  to  death  at  New  York. 
'.•id  Czechs  retake  Irlmtsk.  , 

ri-iv,  5 — Sleet,  snow  and  a  40-mile  \wind  paralyzed 
traffic  at  New  York.  One  died  at  Manhattan,  1  at. 
FUzabeth,  3  at  Paterson,  1  at  West  New  York.  At 
l^.ockaway  50  bungalows  and  100  other  buildings 
were  damaged  or  set  adrift,  the  loss  approximating 
$1,500,000.  At  Coney  Island  $500,009  damage 
was  done  in  like  manner.  On  Staten  Island 
twenty  small  bousea  were  driven  off  their  shore 
moorings,  and  similar  occurrences  were  reported 
from  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  coasts.  In  New 
York  Harbor  a  record  tide,  rising  8.23  feet,  set 
f)  irges  and  other  small  craft  adrift,  submerged  low 
{jif.^rs  and  bulkheads  and  tied  up  shipping  generally. 


including  coal  barges.  Only  six  vessels  came  into 
the  iiarbor  and  only  nine  sailed.  Six  Sound  steam- 
ers were  ice-bound  off  Execution  Light,  one  of  them, 
the  iVIaiae,  striking  the  reef  and  being  damaged. 
Railroad  traiTic  was  demoralized. 

— Boston  had  12  inches  of  snow  and  many  Massachu- 
setts coast  towns  were  isolated.  In  Cape  May  and 
Atlantic  City  damage  was  done  in  much  tne 
same  v.'ay  a.s  to  liockaway.  .Atlantic  City  re- 
ported damage  of  $500,000.  At  Willougaby  Beach, 
a  suburb  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  damage  v/as  esti- 
ma*^d  at  $1,000,000.  Philadelphia  was  storm- 
swept  and  there  were  two  accidental  deaths  there 
as  a  result."  At  Newport  N  ews  heavy  rain,  a  gale 
and  a  record  high  tide  did  great  damage. 

— Gov.  Morrow  headed  a  posse  that  prevented  a  mob 
from  lynching  Will  Lockett,  colored,  jailed  for  as- 
saulting a  10-year  old  white  girl  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

— At  Montpelier,  Vt.,  former  Gov.  Horace  F.  Graham 
was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  larceny  of  State  funds 
while  he  was  Slate  Auditor  from  1912  to  1917, 
when  ,he  became  Governor.  ' 

— At  New  York,  ex- Assembly  man,  Benj.  Gitlow  was 
coavicted  of  criminal  anarchy. 

— Difficulties  in  the  Swedish  law  amounting  to  virtual 
prohibition  of  foreign  marriages  caused  Donald 
Ingram,  American  Consul  at  Gotiienbilrg,  and  Miss 
Ingeborg  Alvomist,  a  Swedish  girl,  to  be  married 
three  miles  off  the  coast  of  Sweden  on  the  American 
steamer  St.  Augustin. 

Feb.  6 — The  Old  Dominion  steamer  Princess  Anne, 
with  32  passengers  and  a  crew  of  72  grounded, 
north  bound,  off  Rockaway  Point.  L.  I.;  all 
were  rescued.  Over  2  inches  more  snow  fell  at 
New  York,  and  traffic  paralysis  continued.  Five 
di6d  from  storm.  Mayor  Hylan  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  for  a  cessation  of  transportation  of  all 
except  coal,  foodstuffs,  milk  and  newspapers,  till 
next  Tuesday  morning. 

— A  safe  of  Deering  &  Deering,  lawyers,  was  robbed 
of  $90,000  in  stocks,  on  lower  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

— The  French  Parliament  adopted  daylight  sav- 
ing, effective  Feb.  15,  midnight. 

— Attorney  General  Newton  of  New  York  vState  told 
the  U.  S.  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  between 
300,000  and  500,000  people  in  New  York  City  belong 
"to  radical  organizations  wiiich  advocate  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  and  that  from  70  to  80  head- 
quarters are  maintained  there.  • 

— At  Manila  damage  of  $1,000,000  was  caused  when 
fire  destroyed  lialf  the  buildings  of  the  Philippine 
Carnival  Exposition  and  the  exhibits  they  con- 
tained. Thousands  of  visitors  became  excited 
when  the  fire  started  and  16  persons  were  injured. 
Federal  troops  assisted  in  restoring  ordw  and  are 
credited  with  having  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

— Capt.  Karl  W.  Detzer  was  acquitted  by  a  court- 
martial,  at  Governor's  Island,  of  alleged  cruelties 
to  soldiera  in  France. 

— Miss  Mary  A.  Fairohild,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  school 
principal,  married  H.  C.  Hoppe,  who,  on  her  plea, 
was  freed  Irom  Sing  Sing. 

Feb.  7 — Adlairal  Kolcaak  was  executed  by  Reds  at 
Irkutsk,  also  M.  Pepeliayeft. 

— Tlie  Poles  open  parleys  with  Soviet  Russia.  The 
Allied  missions  in  Siberia  have  been  captured  by 
the  Bolsiieviki,  who  advance  in  the  Caucasus. 

— -The  Nevada  Legislature  ratified  Federal  woman 
suffraTe. 

— Mrs.  Kate  Uhl  was  acquitted  of  murdering  E.  B. 
Pownall  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

— Five  iiave  died  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  from  eating  ripe 
olives.    Recently  14  died  at  Detroit. 

— John  Hm-Iburt,  a  New  York  State  executioner,  was 
threatened  with  lynching,  and  left  Lincoln,  Neb., 
where  he  went  to  hang  2  convicts.  Then  the  Go v- 
enor  reprieved  the  convicts.  The  antl-lianging 
crusade  was  run  by  women. 

Feb.  8 — The  demand  on  Berlin,  by  wire,  for  surrender 
of  her  870  "waur  culprits,"  brought  from  Noske, 
German  Minister  of  Defense,  a  statement  that 
such  a  surrender  was  impossible.  He  called  the' 
demand  a  "monstrosity  without  parallel  in 
history."  The  demand  on  Austria  included  Arch-S 
duke  Joseph.  Field  Marshal  Arz,  Field  Marshal  von^ 
Koevess,  Gen.  Botiorek,  Governor  of  Bosnia; 
Field  Marshal  von  Boroevic  and  Count  von  Berch- 
told,  former  Austrian  Foreign  Minister. 

— At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Guy  S.  Spiker,  of  Baltimore, 
wed  Miss  Emily  Knowles,  of  England,  mother  of 
his  married  brother's  child. 

— Clemenceau  is  at  Cairo  for  an  Egyptian  tour. 
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i?eD.  9 — Tne  U.  b.  Senate  voted,  b3  to  to  revive  tue 
peace  treaty  with  Germany.  Tlie  Republican 
bitter-enders  were:  Borah  (Idaho),  Brandegee 
(Conn.),  t'rance  (Md.),  Gronna  (N.  D.),  Knox 
(Pa.),  McCormick  (111.),  Korris  ySTeb.),  Poindex- 
ter  (Wash.),  and  Sherman  (III.).  Thhrty-four 
Democrats  and  twenty-nine  Republicans  supported 
the  motion. 

— At  New  York  5  streets  were  cleared  of  snow,  for 
traffic. 

— At  Lexington,  Ky.,  troops  killed  4  and  wounded  17 
of  a  mob  that  sought  to  lynch  Will  Lockett,  colored, 
confessed  murderer  of  Geneva  Hardman,  11.  He 
had  just  been  convicted  and  was  sentenced  to  die 
on  March  11. 

— The  caucus  of  House  Democrats,  106-67,  defied 
President  Wilson,  and  voted  against  compulsory 
military  training. 

— Leo  Julofsy  pleaded  guilty  at  New  York  to  steal- 
ing $141,000  in  Liberty  bonds. 

— The  stranded  Princess  Anne  breaks  in  two  on  the 
bar  off  Rockaway. 

— The  New  Jersey  Legislatiure  ratified  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment. 

— The  treaty  giving  Spitzbergen  to  Norway  was  signed 

Feb.  10 — ^\Tien  President  Wilson  was  prostrated  In 
the  Fall  of  1919  while  on  his  Western  tour  for  the 
League  of  Nations  he  had,  according  to  a  statement 
just  now  made  public  by  one  of  his  doctors,  H.  H. 
Young,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  "cerebral 
thron^)>osis  (a  blood  clot  on  the  brain),  which 
affected  his  left  arm  and  leg."  But,  the  doctor 
added,  he  is  now  organically  sound  and  at  no  time 
was  his  brain-power  impaired. 

— British  Premier  Lloyd  George  announced  a  complete 
cessation  of  hostilil,ies  toward  Soviet  Russia. 

— The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported the  peace  tren  ty  back  to  the  Senate. 

— Offering  to  surrender  himself  for  trial  in  place  of  the 
890  German  war  culprits  demanded  by  the  Entente, 
the  ex-Crown  Prince  of  Germany  sent  a  cable  to 
President  Wilson. 

■ — The  Cardinals  at  Rome  ask  more  salary. 

— Villa  has  released  J.  E.  Askew. 

— King  George  opened  the  British  Parliament. 

—The  U.  S.  Court  at  New  York  declared  the  80- 
cent  gas  law  of  1906  confiscatory  and  illegal. 

— The  plebiscite  vote  in  Schleswig  was  in  favor  of 
Danish  control. 

■ — Viscount  Astor  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

— At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Lieut.  Harry  D.  Smith  of 
San  I'rancisco  and  Li^Mit.  Htirry  W.  Brokaw  of 
Harberton,  Ohio,  were  killed  Vthen  their  planes 
collided  at  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet  during  combat 
practice  and  fell  to  earth. 

Feb.  11 — The  League  of  Nations  opened  Its  first 
business  session  at  London,  Balfour  presiding,  e 

— ^An  amended  Lodge  reservation  to  Art.  X.  of  th 
League  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

— Gaby  Desfj's  (Madeleine  Caire)  died  at  Paris  of 
throat  trouble. 

— The  Idaho  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment. 

— Hunter  College,  New  York,  held  its  golden  jubilee. 

— The  first  U.  S.-Mexlco  Trade  Conference  opened 
at  Mexico  City. 

• — The  Hungarian  Peace  delegation  reached  Paris. 

— The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
has  decided  not  to  allow  women  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Feb.  12 — New  Haven  evening  papers  suspend  for  a 
day  on  account  of  printers'  walk-out. 

— ITie  Arizona  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

— The  Virginia  Assembly  rejected  (62  to  22)  Federal 
Suffrage. 

— At  Indianapolis,  Miss"  Amy  O'Connor,  the  "Irish 
Rose,"  was  awarded  $10,000  in  her  $500,000 
breach  of  promise  suit  against  Allen  Gray,  Evans- 
ville  banker. 

— The  British  Commons,  254  to  60,  defeated  a  motion 

to  revise  the  German  Peace  Treaty, 
— One  thousand  police  shovel  snow  at  New  York. 
Feb.  13 — At  President  Wilson's  suggestion,  Robert 

I^nsing  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State. 
— The  President  made  a  counter-proposal  to  the 

railway  shopmen. 
—The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  adjoiu'ned 

at  London,  to  March  15,  at  Rome.    Canada  warns 

Britain  the  former  must  have  a  League  vote. 
— Bond  thieves  killed  two  at  San  Francisco. 


— At  Chicago,  the  tifty-ttrst  National  Oonvention  of 
the  Woman  Suffragists  adopted  a  resolution  to 
dissolve  the  party. 

— William  Welsh  Adams,  an  American  mining  man, 
was  kidnapped  by  baudit-s  at  Avaios,  In  the  State 
of  Zacatecas.  He  is  being  held  for  3^25,000  ransom. 
Later,  he  was  released. 

Feb.  14 — The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  ad- 
mitted Switzerland  with  guarantees  as  to  her  mili- 
tary neutrality. 

— Daylight  saving  took  effect  In  France,  at  IIP.  M. 

Feb.  15 — The  United  States  warns  Allies  if  ignored 
in  Adriatic  settlement. 

— At  Paterson,  29  Anarchist  Reds  are  seized  by  U.  S. 

— Chas.  MacVeagh,  jr.,  of  New  York,  college  stu- 
dent, froze  to  death  on  Mt.  Monadnock,  N.  H. 

— The  Socialist  Mayor  of  Brest,  France,  was  removed 
by  the  Government. 

— Dr.  Francis  X.  Dercum  states  President  Wilson's 
mind  is  keen;  Dr.  A.  D.  Bevan  tells  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Mr.  Wilson's  brain  will  stay  diseased  and 
he  should  quit  ocace. 

— At  New  York  Mayor  Hylan.  with  a  pick,  aided 
police  in  snow  removal. 

— Preston  Kenyon,  of  New  York,  lawyer,  killed  him- 
self when  fox  hunting  at  Washington.  Conn. 

— Cardinal  Logue,  Ireland,  condemns  Ulster  partition 
in  Home  Rule  bill.  The  Sinn  Feha  bomb  police 
barracks  at  Bellatrain.  They  bombed  a  train 
near  Dublin. 

— Plans  for  a  Hudson  vehicular  tube  to  cost  $28,- 

669,000  are  filed  at  Albany. 
— The  100th  anniversary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's 

birth  was  generally  observed, 
— Dr.  Jowett,  non-conformist,  preached  in  Durham 

(England)  cathedral. 
Feb.  16 — The  Allies  tell  Germany  she  may  try  her 

own  war  criminals;  they  ask  Holland  to  intern  the 

ex-Kaiser. 

— Mrs.  Kenneth  Cowan  brings  suit  to  break  the  will 
of  her  former  husband,  Harry  S.  Harkness.  of  New 
York,  who  died  Jan.  23,  leaving  his  §25,000,000 
estate  to  his  second  wife,  Mrs  Florence  Steuber 
Gaines  Harlmess.  The  first  wife  got  a  divorce  in 
1916  and  $33,000  a  year  alimony, 

— The  purchase  by  the  working  classes  of  silk  stock- 
ings and  other  "long-desired  luxuries"  since  the 
war  has  been  an  important  factor  in  boosting  the 
cost  of  living  In  Massachusetts  92  per  cent,  since 
1914,  according  to  a  report  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Sherburne,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Commission  investigating  necessaries 
of  life. 

— The  Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co.,  of  Brooklyn. 

sued  the  New  York  American  for  $2,000,000,  and 

Philip  Manson  for  $1,000,000.  alleging  libel. 
— The  Knights  of  Columbus  19th  Charity  Ball  was 

given  at  New  York. 
— The  "flu"  business  opening  and  closing  schedules 

ended  at  New  York. 
—The  International  Housing  Conference  opens  at 

London. 

Feb.  17 — Chas.  Forster,  New  York,  "dinner  hour 
burglar,"  got  three  years  at  Sing  Sing. 

— The  Reds  proclaim  a  republic  tn  the  Ukraine. 

—In  Abyssinia  the  British  defeated  the  Mad  MtlHah 
with  tanks;  he  escaped. 

— A  woman  took  poison  at  the  altar  of  old  Tiinity 
Church,  Broadway,  New  York;  she  recovered. 

—Ex-Premier  Joseph  Caillaux  wo^  put  on  trial  for 
treason,  before  the  French  Senate. 

— At  London,  W.  K.  Vanderbilfs  grandson,  the 
Marquis  of  Blan'dford,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, married  the  Hon.  Mary  Cadogan, 
daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  Chelsea  and  Lady 
Meux. 

— ^The  S.  S.  Prospero,  S-weefcs  marooned  in  ice, 

reached  St.  John's,  N.  F. 
—The  Maryland  Legislature  rejected  the  Federal 

Suffrage  Amendment  as  illegal  and  as  opposed  to 

the  Constitution  of  that  State. 
Feb.  18 — ^The  New  York  special  Grand  Jury  filed  with 

the  Governor  charges  against  three  of  District 

Attorney  Swaun's  aids. 
— The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana,  granted  its  men 

11.11  per  cent,  increase  of  wages,  agreed  on  by 

shop  council  of  employees,  in  effect  March  1. 
— France  backs  United  States  in  Adriatic  uHimatum. 

Britain  and  France  have  sent  argumentative  reply 

to  President  Wilson. 
— Canada  restricts  Immigration  from  Europe  to 

farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants. 
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Feb.  18 — At  Cliicai?o.  Mrs  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  was 
released  on  §10,000  bail  on  a  charge  of  conspiring 
to  overturn  the  United  States  Goveruinfint. 

— The  Allies  gave  Gwrnany  until  April  \{rto  reduce 
its  army  to  200,000,  and  until  July  10  . to  reduce  to 
100,000. 

—Paul  Deschanel  was  inaugurated  President  of 
France. 

—The  W.  R.  Hearst  injunction,  and  U.  S.  Senate 
opposition.  hxWjH  prop'Dsed  sale  by  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  of  ex-German  ships. 

The  IXoited  States  warship  squadron,  under  Rear 
Admiral  Plunliett,  reached  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

-—Ash  Wednesday  ended  the  social  season. 

—-At  New  York  the  Jewish  court  of  arbitration  was 
opened  at  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 

—Wolves  harass  Dulutn.  Minn. 

Feb.  19 — President  Wilson  prepared  for  despatch 
to  the  Allies  a  reaffirmation  of  his  former  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  Adriatic 
settlement  o.t  December  9,  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party. 

—The  unofficial  Republican  State  Convention  met 
at  New  York. 

—Grand  Trunk  Railway  stockholders  voted  to  turn 
tlie  road  over  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

—The  New  Mexico  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal 
Suiirage  Amendment. 

— C.  Lipschitz,  a  New  York  jewelry  salesman,  was 
convicted,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  stealing  $50,000  in 
gems,  and  was  sentenced  to  12  months,  on  a  chain- 
gang. 

—At  New  York,  the  Union  League  Club  upheld  the 

suspension  of  the  Socialist  Assemblymen,  and 

urged  deportation  of  dangerous  aliens. 
Feb.  20 — Leninc  tells  The  World  his  plans  to  put 

Russia  on  it.s  feet. 
—President  Wilson  tells  Senate  there  never  was 

and  is  no  pact  with  Britain  on  sale  by  United 

States  of  ex-German  ships. 
—Post  Office  ch;iufl"eurs  and  others  were  Indicted  at 

New  York    on  charges  of  su;aiing  $250,000  in 

women's  wej'r  P:om  tlie  parcel  post. 
—The  Probation  Court  opened  at  New  York. 
—Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 

North  Pole  discoverer,  died  at  VVashingto  i,  o.  C 
—At  New  Yo^k  the  Mayor  proclaimed  Feb.  22-28 

as  Loy.aty  V.'eek.  ^ 
— Troop.g  raider'  parts  of  Dublin  with  aid  of  a  tank. 
< — At  Hamra)i  l.  JntV. .  a  ja.y  in  two  miuutcs  ac- 

qu  tted   Fr  1,1  k    Poiironi,    naturalized,   who  s.iot 

dead  Fra  -k  Pvtil  It    alien,  who  yelled  "to  hell 

with  the  Unicfd  Stateis." 
—Gen.  Deriikiae  recap tmed  Rostoff  from  the  Reds. 
Feb.  21 — The  Senate.,  45  to  20,  voted  to  adopt 

Lodge's  origliial  Art.  X.  reservation  to  the  Peiic;: 

Treaty  making  Uniteil  States  sole  judge  of  its 

right  to  quit  I^eague. 
—Various  New  York  county  officials  are  revej?led 

as  members  of  the  Sun  Navif^ation  Co.,  which 

has  been  trafljcking  in  pier  leases. 
—The  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  250 

to  150,  passed  the  EsornCummins  R.  R.  bill. 
—At  ^ew  Yolk  Patrolm.in  Hy  Immen  was  shot 

to  death  by  potty  thieves,  in  the  Bronx. 
—Discovery  at  Teotihuacan,  27  miles  northeast  of 

Mexico  City,  of  a  third  pyramid  greater  than 

those  to  the  "Sun  and  Moon,"  which  have  long 

puzzled   archaeologists,   and  rivalling  those  of 

Egypt,  is  announced. 
—Striking  shoemaiters  bomb  factories  at  Lisbon 

Portugal. 

—Cardinal  Gibbons  and  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the  United  States 
issue  a  pastoral  letter  c^UJing  for  justice  and 
charity  in  settling  labor  disputes,  and  appeal^ig 
for  funds  for  the  Pope. 

—At  Mongomery,  Ala.,  Jesse  Toliver,  a  negro,  who 
was  bitteii  t.vo  years  ago  by  a  dog,  developed 
hydrophobia  and  was  shot  and  killed  by  oflicers 
called  to  subdue  him  after  he  had  attacked  nurses 
at  a  hospital  where  he  was  being  treated. 

—The  American  Woolen  Co.,  opened  retail  stores 
for  its  employees,  at  Lawrence,  Mnss, 

— Prince  Alfonso  of  BragaiKin.,  Duke  of  Oporto, 
brother  of  the  late  King  Carlos  of  Portugal,  and 
husband  of  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Valkenburg,  of  New 
York,  died  at  Napt.s. 

— ^Alumni  Day  at  Princeton  University  was  observed 
by  the  graduation  of  88  ex-service  men  who  ob- 
tained their  degrees  in  the  first  mi<l-y»-ar  grodua- 


tion  in  the  institution's  history  and  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  Memorial  Hall,  commemorative  of  the 
146  Princeton  men  killed  in  war. 

— Virginia  Walker,  12.  was  assaulted  and  killed  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

— At  Budapest,  anti-Socialists  slew  the  Jewish 
editor  Somozyi  of  the  newspaper  Nepszava  and 
two  of  Ills  employes,  a  sub-editor  and  a  poet 
named  Adelbert  Vasco. 

Feb.  22 — At  Berlin,  Ensign  von  Hirschfeld,  who 
tried  to  kill  Financial  Minister  Erzberger,  waa 
sentenced  to  29  months  in  prison. 

— At  Dublin,  Robert  Barton,  Sinn  Fein  member  of 
Parliament  for  East  Whitlow,  who  was  convicted 
on  Feb.  12  on  a  charge  that  at  Shillelagh  last  year 
he  made  threats  against  Viscount  French,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Frank  Rrooke,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lord-  Lieutenant's  Advisory  Council, 
has  been  sentenced  to  three  years  penal  servitude. 

— At  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  police  found  the  bodies 
of  Sylvans  Thresher,  a  jewelry  worker,  his  11-year 
old  daughter  Gladys  and  Miss  Harriet  Mul- 
holland  in  the  Thresher  home.  Ail  three  were 
dead  from  revolver  shots. 

— Burglars  rifled  the  mausoleum  of  Charlottenburg 
Castle.  They  forced  the  lid  and  removed  the 
jewels  from  Queen  Louisa's  coffin,  but  failed  to 
open  the  other  coffins.  They  removed  the  gold 
and  silver  and  gilded  crowns  lying  on  the  coffins 
of  Emperor  William  I.,  Empress  Auguste,  Prince 
Albrecht,  and  others.  * 

Feb.  23 — The  *  Senate,  47  to  17,  approved  the 
Cummins-Esch  R.  R.  bill. 

— One  of  tlie  eight  olive  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
s?mane,  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
has  fallen  in  a  storm. 

— An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  constabu- 
lary barracks  in  the  market  town  of  Ballynahinch, 
County  Down,  but  the  gelignite  bomb  failed  to  ex- 
plode. The  town  previously  had  been  isolated  by 
cutting  the  telephone  wires  and  blocking  the  roads 
leading  into  it  with  trees 

— At  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  Second  Lieut.  Horace  M.  H. 
Corey,  of  iXight  A,  90th  Aero  Squadron,  U.  S  A., 
was  killed  \vh«n-his  aeroplane  fell  1,200  feet  after 
bursting  into  flames. 

— Armed  men  are  sent  to  end  the  "rum  rebellion"  in 
North  Micliigan. 

— Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has  installed  a  municipal  spank- 
ing machine  in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  used  on  bad 
boys,  etc. 

— The  Bolshevlki  have  taken  Nurraansk. 

— Rear  Admiral  Peary's  body  w«,s  buried  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

Feb.  24 — Trotzky  tells  The  World  Russia  wants 
peace. 

— The  "rum  rebellion"  in  Northern  Michigan  faded 

Into  a  mere  misunderstanding. 
— The  Building  Trades  Council  called  a  strike  at 

New  York. 

— Tne  President's  reply  to  the  Allied  Premiers  on 
Flume  was  cabled. 

— On  all  matters  regarding  which  the  Socialist  Party 
platform  had  been  made  definite  declarations. 
Waldman  admitted  the  Socialist  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  bound  to  vote  as  a  unit  When  an 
honest  dilTerence  of  opinion  existed,  however,  he 
maintained,  a  member  could  follow  the  'dictates 
of  his  own  conscience."  He  was  invariably  en- 
abled TO  do  this  by  hJivlng  his  fellow  Socialists 
agree  to  release  him.  he  said. 

— Matthias  Erzberger  quii  the  German  Cabinet. 

— At  Trenton,  N  J.,  the  House,  by  a  combination  of 
wet  Republicans  and  Democrats,  forced  through  a 
committee  substitute  for  the  Barrett  4  per  cent 
beer  bill  The  naw  bill  defines  intoxicants  for  New 
Jersey  as  per  cent  by  volume,  which  is  one- 
tentli  of  1  per  cent  more  than  the  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  the  2  75  beer  of  wartime  Prohibition  days. 
The  vote  on  the  measure  was  37  to  21. 

— Several  hundred  persons  are  dead  and  thousands 
of  others  are  homeless  as  a  result  of  an  eartliquake 
which  destroyed  Makhet.  Grakali  and  other  vil- 
la^jes  wit])in  a  radius  of  60  miles  west  of  Tiflis 
CTran.scaucasia).  The  City  of  Tiflis  was  shaken 
'  and  many  buildings  were  .severely  dama  red. 

— Harvard  Uni\.'-ersi( y  buys  t]ic  "Gold  Coast." 

— Dublin's  curfew  (mi  iiii^'ht  to  5  A.  :M.)  went  into 
e'Toct. 

-~VM<':X(xo  huA  its  first  non-pa'-tlsan  election. 

-  Jeanne  Ousset  we'udit  '  lb., was  born  at  New  York. 
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Feb.  26 — The  Oklahoma  House,  after  urgent  wipe 
from  President  Wilson,  ratifle<i,  74  to  14,  the  Fed- 
eral suffrage  amendment. 

—The  President  chose  Bainbridge  Colby,  lawyer,  of 
New  York,  as  Secretary  of  State. 

—A  despatch  from  Warsaw  says  the  report  of  the 
Russian  committee  "of  the  struggle  against  coun- 
ter revolution"  oflScally  annoimces  the  numbOT  of 
persons  arrested  during  the  past  3  years  as  128,000. 
The  number  of  persons  shot,  says  the  report,  was 
9,641. 

— At  Chicago  Dr.  Anna  V/cld  of  Rockford,  III',  and 
Prof.  Leila  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  the  first  women  so  honored 
by  that  body,  which  is^meeting  with  the  Congress 
on  Internal  Medicine. 

— G.  S.  Zinovieff,  head  of  the  Petrograd  Government 
and  aid  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  told  The  World 
Moscow  will  remain  the  revolutionary  centre  of 
the  earth. 

— Eighty  women  are  elected  to  the  Moscow  Soviet, 
which  stays  85  per  cent.  Communistic. 

— The  North  Russia  Cabinet  escaped  from  Arch- 
angel to  Hammerfest. 

— Release  of  Edward  H.  Charette  of  Stockton,  Cal., 
and  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Barnura  of  Brooklyn,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to 
Siberia,  who  recently  were  captured  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  was  reported  from  Vladivostok. 

— The  new  Home  Rule  bill  was  read,  by  title,  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

— Ex-Premier  H.  H.  Alsquith  was  €5lected  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Paisley. 

— Honduras  proclaims  a  state  of  siege. 

— Pogroms  are  reported  from  South  Russia. 

— A  railroad  strike  is  on  in  France  on  the  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean  line. 

— The  New  York  Health  Board  bars  glue  from  ice 
cream. 

—-Major  A,  V.  Dalrymple  in  charge  of  Federal  Pro- 
hibition enforcement  In  Northern  Michigan,  emp- 
tied in  the  snow  9  barrels  of  home-made  red  wine, 
at  Iron  River:  had  a  few  hot  words  with  local 
County  Prosecutor  McDonough:  then  started  for 
Washington,  on  orders.  Tlius  ended  the  "rum 
rebellion,"  witli  no  bloodshed  at  any  time. 

— Thirteen  Ohio  Socialists,  including  Thos.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  got  prison  terms  at  Cincinnati,  in  draft 

— The  United  States  House  defeated,  89  to  38,  a 
motion  by  Igoe,  Democrat,  Missouri,  to  repeal 
the  (Volstead)  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act. 

—-Sales  at  the  fur  auction;  at  New  York,  totalled 
$10,f>00,000  for  the  series. 

— Miss  Gertrude  Jewett,  a  banker's  daughter,  killed 
herself  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  became  a  domes- 
tic to  cure  nervousness. 

—-At,  Los  Angeles.  H.  W.  Bowen  killed  Miss  Florence 
Housel,  fired  her  school  and  killed  himself. 

— Canada  embargoes  trading  in  foreign  securities. 

Feb.  26 — The  President  s  reply  of  Feb.  24  to  the 
Allied  Premiers'  note  of  Jan.  23,  made  public;  ad- 
heres to  the  Dec.  9,  1919.  proposal  for  Fiume  in- 
dependence, and  threatens  to  withdraw  the  Peace 
Treaty.  The  Allied  Premiers,  in  their  note  of  Jan. 
23,  said  Wilson  was  out  of  touch  with  the  Euro- 
pean situation,  and  that  nobody  now  desired  a  free 
Fiume. 

— Lincoln  Eyre's  inquiry  In  Russia,  for  The  World, 
shows,  he  says,  the  Soviets  are  powerless  to  wage 
war,  owing  to  exhaustion;  that  law  and  order  pre- 
vail, and  that  Russia  is  eager  for  peace.  Lenine 
and  Trotzky,  he  adds,  wield  more  power  than  did 
the  Czar. 

— The  New  York  State  wholesale  grocers  killed,  they 
repprt,  30  of  31  bills  in  the  legislature  opposed  to 

—The  unofficial  Democratic  New  York  State  Con- 
vention, at  Albany,  declared  against  Federal 
Prohibition,  and  urged  quick  ratification  of  peace 
"without  destructive  reservations." 

—All  United  States  troops  in  Siberia  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

—Seven  bandits  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Jonatlian 
C.  Day,  former  special  agent  of  navy  food  sales,  on 
Lenox  Avenue,  New  York,  and  backing  Dr.  Day 
and  his  seven  assistants  against  the  wall  at  the 
point  of  automatic  pistols  took  S6,500  he  had  just 
counted. 

— Mexican  bandits  killed  Augustus  Morrill  near 
Colima. 


— The  Bolshevik  advance  in  Siberia  continues. 

— The  American  Railway  Express  Co.  signed  a  na- 
tpoal  working  agreement  with  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Expressmen,  first  of  its  kind  In  the  history  of 
American  express  companies.  The  agreement, 
retroactive  to  Feb.  15,  covers  working  conditions, 
hours  of  labor  and  rating  of  positions  of  its  em- 
ployees throughout  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  affected  is  76,000  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Expressmen,  14,000  of  whom  are  in  New 
York  City,  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen. 

— The  Emperor  dissolved  the  Japan^e  Diet,  owing 
to  vote  on  extension  of  suffrage. 

— Louis  Waldman,  suspended  Assemblyman,  testi- 
fied at  Albany  he  claimed  exemption  in  tbe  draft 
"for  conscientious  reasons."  Solomon  denied  spit- 
ting on  the  flag. 

— In  a  new  peace  proposal  to  the  Great  Powers, 
Soviet  Russia  pledges  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic principles  in  Russia  and  the  calling  of  a 
Constitutional  Assembly. 

— The  United  States  Senate  readopted  the  Lodge 
treaty  reservation  on  mandates,  68  to  4. 

— The  United  States  Court,  at  St.  Louis,  declared 
void  the  amendment  to  the  Lever  Food  Control 
Act,  because  it  does  not  provide  for  informing  de- 
fendants (profiteers)  of  the  charge  against  them. 

Feb.  27 — Major  R.  W.  Schroeder  planed  up  36,020 
feet  at  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  C,  lost  conscious- 
ness; his  machine  dropped  to  within  2,000  feet  of 
earth;  then  he  regained  consciousness,  and  glided 
down  safely,  but  suffered  from  «hock,  and  was 
temporarily  blind. 

— B.  M.  Baruch  told  a  Congress  committee  the  peak 
of  high  prices  has  been  reached, 

—The  Allied  Premiers  -  (Feb.  26)  mvlte  President 
Wilson  to  join  them  in  a  formal  proposal  to  the 
Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  Governments  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  withdrawal  of  all 
previous  proposals. 

— The  Yukon  Territory  goes  dry, 

— Divorcement  of  the  packers  from  all  business  not 
directly  related  to  the  packing  of  me.«it  was  made 
mandatory  through  signature  by  Chief  Justice 
McCoy  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
of  a  decree  filed  by  Attorney  General  Palmer  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  packers.  The  decree,  which 
must  be  carried  out  within  two  years,  affects  87 
corporations  and  49  individuals,  of  which  Swift 
&  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &.  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co. 
and  the  Cudahy  Co.  are  the  major  members. 

— August  Claessens,  Socialist  Assemblyman,  testi- 
fied at  Albany  he  voted  against  militia  appropria- 
tions, not  knowing  he  was  violating  the  Stat© 
Constitution. 

—At  New  York  the  wife  of  D.  G.  Roid,  "tin  plate 
king,"  got  divorce,  with  $200,000  outright  and 
$30,000  a  year. 

— The  French  Government  calls  rail  strikers  into  the 
army. 

— ^The  Oklahoma  Senate  ratified  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment,  subject  to  a  Stat©  referendum; 

-  tho  Oklahoma  House  did  the  same  Feb.  28. 

— Four  were  killed,  41  hurt  in  a  race  riot  at  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  mines. 

— Mexican  bandits  killed  Alexander  Frasler,  store- 
keeper, at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  and  wounded  J.  A. 
Fra'sier. 

Feb.  28 — The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  arranges 
to  split  net  profits  of  1920  with  the  employees, 
after  deducting  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  com- 
pany's investment. 

— The  President  signed  the  Railroad  Bill,  returning 
the  roads  to  private  contrpl  at  I'^-Ol  A.  M.,  March 
1  1920  etc. 

— a'  general  railway  strike  was  ordered  in  France  by 
the  union. 

— American,  Japanese  and  French  bankers  lend 

China  S7,000,000. 
— Roumanian  troops  retire  from  Hungary. 
— A  strike  closes  Baltimore  ship  yards. 
—At  Macomb,  111.,  Mrs.  Alice  Clugston  and  Dr.  W. 

C.  Alverson  got  prison  terms  for  poisoning  the 

woman's  husband. 
— The  British  Food  Ministry  is  to  continue  5  years 

longer.  " 
— Earthquake  shocks  broke  both  South  American 

cables.  ,      _  ^ 

— R.  A.  Corcoran,  American,  was  killed  at  Pachuca 

by  a  discharged  Mexican  clerk. 
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Feb.  29 — Italian  Government  forces  begin  a  blockade 
ol  Flume. 

— Lithuanian  troops  revolt  at  Kovno;  S.  J.  Harris, 
an  American,  was  killed. 

— R.  G.  Laws,  72,  of  London,  says  at  New  York,  he 
eats  capsuled  monkey  glands  and  is  young  again. 

— How  more  than  5,000  Armenians  were  massacred 
and  atrocities  committed  before  tbe  eyes  of  for- 
eigners at  Marash,  in  Cilicia,  and  how  the  French 
troops  were  compelled  to  withdraw  after  20  (kiys 
of  fighting  by  a  superior  Turkish  force,  is  told  in  a 
despatch  received  by  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment and  made  public. 

— At  Bingnamton,  N.  Y.,  a  Chinese- American  girl 
of  11  years  was  sold,  for  S700,  to  a  Chinese  man. 

—The  wets  gained  in  Massachusetts  municipal 

March  1 — The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
declared  not  to  be  a  trust  in  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  act,  in  a  de- 
cision handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 

-  Court,  the  Judges  participating  in  the  decision 
di\ading  4.  to  3. 

——Right  of  the  States  to  impose  income  taxes  on 
non-residents  provided  they  are  in  harmony  with 
those  imposed  on  residents  was  upheld  and  defined 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  two  de- 
cisions. In  a  case  from  Oklahoma  the  court  held 
that  a  State  unquestionably  had  authority  to  levy 
income  taxes  against  non-residents  on  incomes  de- 
rived from  property  within  the  State.  In  a  New 
York  case  the  court  declared  that  such  taxes 
against  non-residents  must  not  be  discriminatory. 
The  Oklahoma  Income  Tax  Law  was  sustained 
and  the  New  York  law  was  declared  void  in  so 
far  as  it  denies  to  non-residents  exemptions  which 
are  given  to  New  York  citizens. 

—The  New  Jersey  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  make 
3.50  per  cent,  beer  legal  in  that  State. 

<— The  New  York  Assembly,  61  to  52,  voted  to  in- 
vestigate Anti-Saloon  League  lobbying. 

—The  Adriatic  parley  was  broken  off  at  London. 

—The  West  Virginia  Senate  rejected  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment. 

— Billy  Sunday  closed  an  8-week  revival  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

— The  French  railway  strike  ended;  several  of  the 
leaders  were  arrested. 

— The  Hungarian  National  Assembly  elected  as 
Regent  Admiral  Nicholas  Horthy. 

— Field  Marshal  Haig  ceased  to  be  British  Com- 
mander in  Cnief. 

— The  United  States  Court  at  Milwaukee  upheld 
Wisconsin's  2.5  Per  Cent.  Beer  Law. 

— The  Cape  Cod  Canal  closed,  owing  to  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States. 

— Jersey  City's  Government  backs  a  rent  strike  of 
1,000  tenants. 

— The  S.  S.  Bo:iemian  struck  a  ledge  oft  Halifax;  all 
but  7  were  rescued. 

— Commercial  wireless  was  reopened  on  both  oceans. 

— The  United  States  defined  for  Salvador  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  (in  the  case 
of  Schrader)  that  resale  price  fixing  by  a  manufac- 
turer or  maker  is  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act. 

— The  Democrats  gained  in  Maine  municipal 
elections. 

March  2— The  United  States  Senate,  58  to  22,  voted 
to  adopt  Lodge's  Monroe  Doctrine  reservation 
to  the  German  peace  treaty.  Last  November 
the  reservation  was  adopted,, 55  to  34. 

— Gov.  Edwards  (New  Jersey)  signed  the  3.5  Per 
Cent.  Beer  Bill. 

— A  majority  of  the  Vermont  towns  go  "wet." 

— The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  give  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  the  license  to  bridge  the 
Hudson  at  Castleton. 

— American  dentists  save  Viscount  Grey's  eyes  by 
treating  his  teeth. 

— -At  the  Newberry  trial  at  Grand  Rapids  the  court 
dismissed  the  indictments  against  Archie  Ander- 
son of  Grand  Rapids,  De  Witt  Brown  of  Steven- 
son, Edward  J.  Bowman  of  Greenville,  Antonio 
Bushak  of  Menominee,  W.  V.  Capron  of  Frank- 
fort, George  C.  Carrigan  of  Lapeer,  Foster  Cam- 
eron of  Atlanta,  Fred  Cronenwett  of  Monroe,  Meil 
R.  Doom  of  North  Branch,  James  Deevey  of 
Bellaire,  Frank  Ford  of  Kalamazoo,  Frank  Gui- 
nan  of  Manistique,  William  T.  Hosner  of  Romeo, 
Dan  Kennedy  of  Grand  Rapids,  E.  Bruce  Laing  of 


Dowagiac,  Frank  D.  McKay  of  Grand  Raplda. 
Carl  D.  Mosier  of  Dowagiac.  Fred  M.  Northrup 
of  Lakeview,  Timothy  Ryan  of  Jackson,  J  Ryne 
of  Watervliet,  Albert  Taylor  of  Harbr  Springs. 
John  Wagley  of  Cross  Village  and  CI<cude  Van- 
dervean  of  Grand  Haven. 

— Capt.  R.  C.  M.  Paige,  G.  H.  Bryant  and  T.  H. 
Colcord  were  burned  to  death  in  an  airolane  ac- 
cident. Everglades,  Va. 

— The  Congress  of  Red  Cross  Societies  opened  at 
Geneva. 

— A  naval  board  of  inquiry  has  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  to  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  former  Warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  in  his  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Prison  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

March  3 — President  Wilson  had  his  first  automobile 
ride  in  5  monttis;  Mrs.  Wilson  was  with  him. 

— At  Dublin  a  van  containing  official  mail  and  letters 
of  Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  held  up  by  armed  men,  who  carried  off  all 
the  mail. 

— Six  were  killed,  many  hurt,  in  a  rear-end  train 
crash  on  the  Jersey  Central  at  Elizabethport. 

— Charles  J.  Willis,  civilian  aviator,  was  drowned 
from  an  army  plane  at  Washington. 

— Ramon  Rodriguez  and  A.  A.  Herra,  Spanish 
sailors,  who  robbed  and  beat  A.  J.  Broderick  and 
wife  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  New  York,  got 
52  years  6  months  in  prison. 

— At  Reno,  Nev.,  Mary  Pickford  (Moore)  got  a 
divorce  from  Owen  Moore. 

— The  West  Virginia  House  ratified  Federal  Suffrage, 
but  the  Senate  refused. 

— Service  has  been  interrupted  on  the  90-mIle 
Nanchang-Kiukiang  Railroad  by  Chinese  who 
have  been  using  trains  to  commit  suicide.  In  one 
week  1 1  killed  themselves  in  this  manner. 

- — Mrs.  Pothuis  Smit,  a  Socialist,  will  be  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Dutch 
Parliament,  having  been  elected  by  the  North 
Holland  Provincial  Legislature  at  Haarlem. 

— The  American  Consulate  at  Zurich  was  bombed; 
no  one  was  hurt. 

— The  court  in  the  Newberry  case  dismissed  15  more 
minor  respondents  as  having  not  been  connected 
by  the  evidence  with  the  alleged  conspiracy.  The 
Judge  also  dismissed  Count  5  in  the  indictment, 
which  charged  the  buying  of  votes,  but  denied 
the  motions  of  the  defense  to  dismiss  Counts  3,  4  and 
6,  or  to  free  the  remaining  85  respondents.  The  15 
respondents  dismissed  are:  Christian  Bioeck, 
-Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Muskegon;  Albert  F. 
Crawford,  ibank  cashier,  Breckenridge;  Fred  J. 
Derrick,  Menominee;  John  .W  Dunn,  Judge  of 
Probate,  Arenac;  Benjamin  Gero,  Deputy  Game 
Warden,  Manistique;  Alex  C.  Green,  employed  in 
the  State  Capitol,  Alpena;  John  Jones,  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney,  Ontonagon;  Daniel  C.  Laughlin, 
Jackson;  William  E.  Lewis,  Hart;  Samuel  Odell, 
member  of  the  State  U^ty  Commission,  Shelby; 
John  C.  RittenhouserrCheboygan;  James  Swain, 
Coldwater:  Lewis  J.  Thompson,  former  Judge  of 
Probate,  Allegan,  and  Paul  Woodworth,  Badaxe. 

— 2.50  per  cent,  beer  was  sold  in  New  Jersey. 

March  4 — The  State  of  New  Jersey,  through  its  At- 
torney General,  Thomas  F.  McCran,  filed  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  seeking  to 
have  the  constitutional  Prohibition  Amendment 
declared  null  and  void  and  to  prevent  enforcement 
of  the  Volstead  act. 

— Villa  kidnapped  Joseph  Williams,  an  American, 
in  a  train  hold-up. 

— Khrustaleff  Nossar,  the  chief  organizer  of  the  first 
Russian  revolution,  has  been  executed  by  order  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  because  of  his  authorship 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "How  Trotzky  Sold  Rus- 
sia." 

— President  Wilson  forwarded  his  reply  to  the  Allied 
Premiers  on  Flume. 

— Because,  "everybody  knows  it  is  not  being  fol- 
lowed," the  84th  annual  session  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  voted  to 
eliminate  the  drastic  provision  of  its  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline which  forbids  participation  in  dancing, 
playing  of  games  of  chance,  attending  theatres, 
horse  races,  circuses  an^*  kindred  diversions  of 
"questionable  moral  tendency,"  with  expulsion 
from  the  church  as  the  penalty  on  conviction.  It 
substitutes  a  clause  asking  for  a  "thoughtful  and 
instructed  conscience"  in  the  choice  of  amuse- 
ments, avoiding  "such  diversions  as  cannot  be 
used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
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March  4 — The  United  States  House  254  to  84, 
upheld  the  National  Prohibition  Act  and  voted 
$4  500.000  for  its  enforcement. 

— The  United  States,  u  is  stated,  is  opposed  ta  the 
Allied  plan  to  let  Turkey  stay  in  Europe. 

— $12,000,000  in  bonds  were  stolen  in  the  past  year 
in  the  United  States 

— A  blizzard  reaches  Chicago  from  the  West. 

— At  New  YorK  the  will  of  Mrs.  Charles  Spang  was 
declared  void. 

— ViiUstas  killed  33  in  a  train  raid  near- Carrolitas. 

—The  St.  Paul,  crippled,  reached  Halifax.  • 

— R.  F.  Pearson  and  J.  E.  Greer,  aviators,  were 
killed  at  Riverside,  Cal  ,  and  Wat  kins  Tex. 

March  5 — The  Allied  Premiers  ask  the  United  States 
to  join  in  urging  Italy  and  .Tugo-Slavia  to  settle 
themselves  the  Adriatic  muss. 

— At  New  York  Antoinette  Bonner,  32.  "the  dia- 
mond queen,"  killed  herself  with  poison  when  ar- 
rested, charged  with  swindlinjj  a  gem  dealer, 

• — There  have  been  fatal  food  riots  at  Munich  and 
Straubing,  Bavaria. 

—At  London  the  House  of  Lords  ruled  that  drunken- 
ness is  not  an  excuse  for  crime  by  ordering  that  con- 
viction for  murder  be  restored  in  the  case  of  Arthur 
Beard,  who  was  condemned  to  death  for  murdering 
a  13-year-old  girl  in  Chester.  Tlie  Criminal  Court 
of  Appeal  had  reduced  the  cj-ime  to  manslaughter. 

— T^I^xlcan  bandits  hoki  P.  W.  Summers,  American, 
for  ransom  at  Santa  Lucre tia. 

— At  the  Newberry  trial  his  manager,  P.  11.  King, 
testified  the  Senator  did  not  contribute  or  cause  to 
be  given  any  money  in  the  campaign. 

— Raiu^and  wind,  followed  by  snow,  damage  New 
Y^ork  and  other  Atlantic  cities  and  injure  shipping; 
melting  snow  causes  floods. 

■ — Norway  and  Switzerland  approve  the  League  of 
Nations. 

— Holland  again  refuses  to  give  up  the  ex-Kaiser, 

but  promises  to  intern  him. 
—At  Pittsburgh  C.  F.  and  K.  F.  Birdseye  got  prison 

sentences  for  the  Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  Co. 

failure. 

March  6 — Rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow  and  floods  and 
floating  ice  damage  New  York  and  suburbs. 

— The  drug  addict  clinic  at  New  York  closes. 

— At  Chicago  an  express  clerks'  strike  causes  express 
embargo. 

— The  second  National  Industrial  Conlerence  ended" 

at  Washington. 
— The  Squirrel  Inn,  on  the  Bowery,  New  Y'ork,  has 

closed. 

— Four  poison  whiskey  venders  got  prison  terms  at 
Hartford,  Conn.;  there  had  been  13  alleged  deaths. 

— At  Berlin  the  Adlon  Hotel  dining  room  was  the 
scene  of  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  between  Prince 
Joachim  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  a  cousin  of  the  former 
German  Emperor,  and  his  guests  and  Capts. 
Klein  and  Roughevin  and  Mme.  Klein,  members 
of  tlie  French  Mission.  The  hostilities  were  due 
to  the  French  party  refusing  to  stand  while  the 
orchestra  was  playing  "Deutschland  Ueber  Alles." 

Mar.  7 — Poles  whip  Reds  who  begin  general  attack  at 
Pripet  marshes. 

— President  "Wilson's  note  to  the  Allied  Premiers,  sent 
Mar.  4,  is  made  public  at  Washington.  He  stands 
by  Dec.  d  agreement,  but  is  willing  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia agree  on  boundaries;  he  insists  Jugo-Slavia 
must  not  invade  Albania,  and  does  not  accept  Treaty 
of  London  or  any  other  secret  treaty  made  without 
his  knowledge. 

— Noon  masses  are  banned  at  Baltimore. 

—Holland  votes  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

—The -steamship  Guilford  was  abandoned  off  Nan- 
tucket Shoals,  the  schooner  Eva  B.  Douglass 
was  abandoned  300  miles  off  the  Delaware  Capes; 
the  S..  S.  Bratto  was  abandoned  ofl  Cornwall, 
New  England  trains  are  stalled  in  drifts. 

■ — Eighteen  thousand  Armenians  were  killed  at 
Marash  durmg  the  Turkish  siege. 

— Japan  denies  she  bought  her  victory  in  1905  over 
Russia. 

— The  Reds  offer  peace  to  Finns. 
— Argentina  held  its  Congress  elections.    The  Reds 
made  gains. 

Mar.  8-^ At  Columbus,  N.  M.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Wade 
Do.gtor,  U.  S.  Medical  Corps,  killed  him,  then  shot 
her.seir. 

— Salvador  agrees  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

— Fortunes  were  lost  in  WallSt.  through  wrong  ticker 
flashes  on  the  U.  S  Supreme  Court  (Macomber 
case)  decisions  (by  a  vote  of  5  to  4)  declaring  stock 


dividends  not  income  and  therefore  not  subjeiet 
to  tax. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  (Kan.  City  So. 
Ry.  case)  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coinmla- 
sion,  in  valuing  railroad  property,  must  consider 
the  "present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or 
of  purchase  in  excess  of  such  original  cost  or  present 
value." 

— By  refusal  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  case,  Fe<leral  Court  decisions  holding  that  the 
transportation  of  women  from  one  State  to  another 
in  private  automobiles  for  immoral  purposes  eomes 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Whit©  Slave  Act  will 
stand. 

— W.  H.  Anderson  repeated  his  attack  on  the  C:atho- 
lie  Church,  in  a  speech  to  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministers  at  New  York,  whereupon  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archbishop  Hayes  issued  a  public  statement  In 
which  he  said:  "The  CathoUc  Church  is  not  afllU- 
ated  with  any  political  organisation.  local.  State 
or  national;  much  less  is  the  church  in  conspiracy 
to  contravene,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  law  of  tne 
land." 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  bound- 
ary between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  is  the  c-cntro 
line  between  tl>e  shores  of  St.  Louis  River  and 
L^pper  and  Lower  St.  Louis  Bays. 

Mar.  9 — The  U.  S.  Senate,  57  to  20  (of  the  57  there 
were  17  Democrats)  voted  for  the  treaty  reserva- 
tion by  which  the  United  States  is  not  bound  by 
any  League  action  in  which  any  nation  has  more 
votes  than  the  United  Stat-ea. 

— ^A  sermon  ends  the  one-week  pa^jkera'  employees 
strike  at  Cleveland. 

— At  New  Ywk,  a  tenement  owner  goes  to  prison  lor 
15  days  for  failure  to  provide  heat. 

— The  sale  of  141  realty  parcels  oWned  by  the  lat« 
Henry  Astor,  at  New  York,  fetched  $5,159,075. 

— At  St.  Louis,  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Coui't  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  verdict  by  which  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes,  New  York  Socialist,  wae  convicted  in  Kan- 
sas City  in  June,  1918,  of  violating  the  Espionage 
Act,  and  remanded  the  case  for  new  trial.  Mrs, 
Stokes  was  sentenced  to  10  years'  imprisonment. 
The  reversal  was  based  on  the  charge  given  to  the 
jury  by  Federal  Judge  A.  S.  Van  Valkenburg,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  and  which  was  declared  preju- 
dicial to  the  defendant.  Mrs,  Stokes  was  indicted 
on  charges  that  she  wrote  a  communication  to  a 
Kansas  City  newspaper  denouncing  the  Govern- 
ment as  being  "for  the  profiteers." 

— At  Manila,  pensions  of  $6,000  yearlj'  were  granted 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  Gen.  Eimillo 
Aguinaldo,  leader  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  against 
the  Spaniards  in  1898,  and  Cayetano  S.  Arellano, 
formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Pliiiippines. 

— Mrs.  Ruth  Randall  killed  Clifford  Bioyer  and  her- 
self at  Chicago. 

— Bandits  kill  Glenn  Shockey,  cashier  of  the  South 
Side  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  but  get  no  money. 

— The  hard  coal  miners  ask  60-per  oent.  wage  boost, 

.  6-hour  day,  and  closed  shop. 

— At  London,  Charles  Diamond,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Herald,  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  the  murder  of 
Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
othera  in  an  article  in  his  newspaper,  was  found 
guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

— Lloyd  George  told  Commons  the  West  Indies  will 
not  be  sold  to  United  States. 

— The  hearing  of  the  five  suspende<i  Socialist  Assem- 
blymen ended,  with  E  R.  Brown's  summing  up 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

— At  Trenton.  N.  J.,  the  U.  S.  District  Court  upheld 
the  National  Prohibition  Act. 

— Pat  Foley,  American,  was  killed  by  Mexican  ban- 
dits, at  Tampico. 

— Ernest  Fritz,  chauffeur,  Bronx,  was  acquitted  on 
the  charge  of  murderintr  Mrs.  Florence  Coyne. 

Mar.  10 — Tlie  W.  Va.  Legislature  ratified  the  Fed.  Suff 
Amendment. 

— At  N.  Y.,  a  jury  decided  R.  H.  Mahizer's  Va.  ham 
which  a  delicatessen  man  sold  him  for  $25,  was 
worth  $14. 

— Mob  at  Breslau  and  German  troops  at  Bremen 
attack  Allied  Military  Commission  members. 

— Germany  apologize  for  the  Prince  Joachim  incident, 

— The  Russian  Soviet  again  ask  Poland  for  peaee. 

— Villa  freed  Jos.  Williams,  American. 

— ^The  U.  S.  Court  at  Enid,  Okia.,  fixed  south  bank  of 
the  Red  River  as  boundary  between  OMa.,  and  Tex, 
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Mar.  11 — At  Indianapolis,  indictments  were  returned 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  against  125  coal  operators 
and  miners,  charging  them  with  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Lever  act  by  agreement  to  enhance  the 
price  of  fuel. 

—Tenants  are  buying  many  office  buildings  and  flat- 
houses,  at  N.  Y. 

—The  Newbury  defense  ended,  at  Grand  Rapids.  Only 
lour  of  the  eighty-five  respondents  testified,  Paul  H. 
King,  Clarence  L.  Sibben,  secretary  to  King,  Mark 
T.  McKee,  King's  former  law  partner,  and  George 
S.  Ladd  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

—The  Paris  police  form  a  union. 

—Aviators  Maxwi^ll  Blanchard,  Chas  Sims,  and  Ken- 
neth Earl  were  killed  near  Miami,  Fla.,  Lieut. 'Clay- 
ton Stoner,  at  New  Paris,  Ind. 

— Labor  gained  in  the  So.  African  elections. 

—The  U.  S.  Coal  Commission's  majority  urged  25  per- 
cent raise  in  miners  wages;  minority  asked  more. 

—The  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  nearly  4  to  1, 
downed  direct  action  to  nationalize  mines. 

—Milton  Sternfeld,  23,  was  killed  in  a  boxing  bout  at 
Columbia  Unive.-sity. 

—Stewart  Mcvtullin,  Internal  Revenue  Agent,  killed 
Harry  Carlton,  at  N.  Y. 

— Salvador  joined  the  League  of  Nations. 

— At  Beirut,  Syria  was  proclaimed  a  Kingdom. 

— Wm.  Mill3,  movie  ooanager,  Chicago,  was  killed  by  a 
"reformed  crook." 

—At  Chicajfo,  March  11,  Victor  Berger  and  four  other 
Socialist  leaders,  sentenced  on  Jan.  23  of  last  year 
to  serve  twenty- year  sentences  for  draft  obstruction, 
obtained  an  indeiinite  continuance  in  theU.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  Those  affected  with  Berger  are  the  Rev. 
Irvin  St.  John  Tucker,  Adolph  Germer,  J.  Louis 
Eogdahl  and  William  F.  Kruse. 

—Will  Lockett,  colored,  was  executed  at  Eddyville, 
Ky.,  for  slaying  Genevieve  Hardman. 

Mar.  12 — Sever.il  hundred  Japanese  were  massacred 
by  Bolshevists,  at  Nikola jevsk,  Siberia. 

—At  Phila.,  yeggmen  gassed  a  watchman  and  robbed 
Chestnut  St.,  safes  of  $368,250  in  securities. 

—The  N.  Y.  City  Bd.  of  Estimate  appropriated 
$1,110,000  for  200  buses. 

— Constable  Scully  was  shot  at  Glenmtre,  County 
Cork.  He  was  t  ie  t  jsrenty-sixth  policeman  murdered 
since  Jan.  21.  Tii^o  soldiers  and  a  number  of  civilians 
also  were  kille<l  by  gangs  in  the  same  vicinity. 

— 2  cases  of  Riilao  Scleroma,  a  rare  Baltic  disease,  are 
at  a  N.  Y,  Hospital. 

Mar.  13 — Tlie  German  Government  under  the  head  of 
Ebert,  Socialist,  was  overthrown  without  bloodshed 
at  Berlin,  by  a  militarist  party  headed  by  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang von  Kapp  and  Maj.  Gen.  von  Luettwitz,  The 
Ebert  gov't,  withdrew  to  Dresden,  and  has  the  pro- 
claimed support  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
Wurttemburg.  Kapp  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1858 
and  Luettwitz's  wife  is  an  Amer.  (Miss  Cary)  of 
Cleveland.  The  Nat.  Assembly  was  dissolved,  and 
new  elections  ordered, 

— ^At  Montesano,  Was-i.,  seven  of  the  ten  Indastrial 
Workers  of  f'xe  Worli  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Warren  O.  Griina.  one  of  four  former  soldiers  shot 
during  an  Armijrjcs  Day  parade  at  Centralia,  Wash., 
were  found  guilty  of  second  degre3  murder.  They 
were  Britt,  Smit'i,  Ray,  Becker,  James  Mclnerney, 
Bert  Bland,  Eu?ene  Barnett,  John  Lamb  and  O.  C. 
Bland.  Three  men  were  acquitted — Mike  Sheehan, 
Elmer  Smith  and  Loren  Roberts,  the  latter  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

— 7,000  coastwise  pier  workers  strike  at.  N.  Y.,  for  $1 
an  hour. 

— 27  Princeton  Seniors  say  they  never  kissed  a  girl. 

— Mex.  troops  rescue  P.  W.  Summers. 

— Hoover  told  in  Congress  Committee  the  Allies  were 
nearly  starved.    April-Sept.  1917,  by  Ger.  U-boats. 

—400,000  are  on  strike  in  Fra^nce. 

Mar.  14 — ^The  new  Berlin  Gov't,  says  it  will  carry  out 
the  treaty .  "So  far  as  its  fulfilment  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  German  honor  and  the  country's  economic 
future."  The  Ebert  forces  called  a  general  strike 
and  put  Berlin  in  darkness.  15  were  killed  in  dis- 
orders at  Frankfort;  Nationalist  Party  revolts- 
Darnstadt  and  Hamburg  array  against  Kapp; 
Ludendorff  calls  on  the  new  Chancellor;  10  were 
killed  at  Lelpsio. 

—The  second  zone  of  Sohleswig,  like  the  firsts  voted  to 
stay  in  Germany. 

— Six  ships  are  lieli  up  in  the  Panama  Canal  by  a 
landslide  at  Cucarac'ia. 

—Warsaw  has  a  general  strike. 


— At  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mrs.  Annie  R.  Waldron  or  Waldorf, 
twenty-two,  fired  a  bullet  into  her  breast  while  a 
guest  on  board  the  United  States  torpedo  boat  des- 
troyer Haraden.  . 

— Lieut.  Commander  James  R.  Webb  and  three  mem- 
bers of  his  crew  were  lost  when  the  United  States 
submarine  H-1  went  aground  at  the  entrance  to 
Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  California. 

— The  U.  S.  Gov't,  bought  the  Speedway  Hospital, 
Chicago.  i 

Mar.  15 — The  U.  S.  Senate,  56  to  24  (16  Dems.  voting 
with  the  maj.,  1  Rep.  with  the  minority),  accepted 
Lodge's  new  amendment  to  Art.  X  of  the  Treaty 
with  Germany. 

— At  Berlin  the  Kapp  and  Ebert  regimes  begin  negotia- 
tions for  a  compromise. 

— Maine  celebrates  her  100th  birthday. 

— At  Beirut,  Emir  Feisal  was  proclaimed  King  of  Syria. 

— Chinese  bandits  free  Dr.  A.  L.  Shelton. 

— The  U.  S.  State  Dept.,  is  headless,  pending  confirma- 
tion of  B.  Colby. 

— Congress  grants  flour  to  Europe's  starving. 

Mar.  16 — Berlin's  food  supplies  are  cut  off;  there  is  no 
money  for  Kapp's  troops;  Hindenburg  advises  him 
to  resign  and  urges  Ebert  to  call  new  elections;  Kapp 
decrees  death  to  strike  leaders;  troops  kill  many  at 
Xeipsic;  7  killed  at  Dortmund.  Democrats  and 
Centrists  form  a  new  gov't,  at  Munich. 

— Roumania  treats  with  Red -Russia. 

— Ships  pass  the  slide  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  left  London  for  Australia. 

— Holland  limits  Wm.  Hohenzollern  to  the  Province  ol 
Utrecht. 

— The  British,  with  few  fatalities,  occupied  C«i3tan- 
tinople. 

— Paterson,  N.  J.,  bars  "shadow"  dances  and  "shim- 
mies." 

— Tlie  N.  Y.  State  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  con- 
viction of  Joseph  Shenk  and  Wm.  Glasser  on  a 
c  iarge  of  leasing  N.  Y.  City  houses,  1916,  to  dissolute 
women. 

— At  N.  Y.,  the  Sup.  Ct.  upholds  the  N.  Y.  Rys.  Co., 

in  its  2-cent  transfer  charge. 

Mar.  17 — Chancellor  Kapp  has  resigned  at  Berlin: 
Gen.  von  Luettwitz  and  the  rest  also  have  quit; 
the  Spartacans  hoisted  the  red  flag  and  deposed  the 
Mayors  at  Halle,  Westphalia  and  Ohiigs,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  but  that  British  troops  restored  order  and 
reinstated  the  Mayors.  There  has  been  fighting  at 
Essen,  Dortmund,  Leipsic,  Mannheim,  Frankfort, 
Brunswick,  Gera,  and  other  places.  The  Nat. 
Assembly  met  at  Stuttgart. 

— Mrs.  Geo.  Evans,  20,  was  strangled  at  New  Britain; 
her  husband,  a  Bulgarian,  then  tried  to  kill  himself 
at  N.  Y.  He  is  under  arrest. 

— At  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Dan'l.  G.  Reid  was  given  a  divorce. 

— Joe  Hurley,  labor  leader,  was  slain  at  Chicago. 

— 25,000  march  in  the  St.  Pay  ick's  Day  parade  at  N.  Y. 

— 5  were  killed  in  No.  Dak.  oy  a  blizzard. 

Mar.  18 — Kapp  troops  fire  on  Berlin  crowds  as  they 
quit  city,  Spartacists  try  to  seize  power  as  Kapp  is 
ousted;  food  prices  soar,  and  crowds  smash  shops. 
Confirmation  is  given  in  official  despatches  of  the 
reported  creation  of  Workmen's  Councils  at  Munich 
and  Dresden,  and  that  the  military  at  Frankfort 
declared  for  the  revolution  and  fled  after  some 
fighting.  Soviet  republics  have  been  lormed  at 
Dortmund,  in  Westphalia,  and  at  Gera.  At  the 
latter  place,  which  was  formerly  tne  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Reuss-Schleiz,  there  has  been  savage 
fighting.  A  telephonic  message  from  Hamburg  to 
Copenhagen  said  there  was  violent  fighting  between 
troops  and  students  on  the  one  side  and  workmen 
on  the  other  at  Kiel. 

— At  Wetter  the  Spartacans  killed  all  the  officers  of  the 
battery  and  disarmed  tne  men.  A  similar  incident 
is  reported  from  Werne.  In  industrial  centres  such 
as  Nuremberg  there  is  considerable  agitation. 

— The  Ebert  Government  is  again  in  control  in  Berlin. 
Vice  Chancellor  Schifler,  in  whose  hands  the  sudden 
retirement  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  Kapp,  temporarUy 
placed  the  administrative  power,  and  Gustav  Noske. 
Minister  of  Defense,  are  engaged  in  bringing  about 
order  in  the  city  and  restoring  activities  to  their 
normal  basis. 

— In  the  fighting  at  Dresden,  fifty  persons  have  been 
killed  and  495  wounded,  and  the  city  is  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Germany.  Sharp  fighting  has  occurred 
between  Government  troops  and  Communists  at 
Eiberfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  Communists  were 
defeated  and  1,000  of  them  fled  into  the  occupied 
region,  where  they  were  disarmed  by  Entente  troops. 
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Mar.  18 — Two  bundred  Americans  wlio  have  been  at- 
tending the  fair  at  Leipzig  hav(?  telegraphed  and 
telephoned  Major  Gen.  H.  T.  Allen,  commaading  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation,  urgently  asking  help 
to  leave  Leipzig,  where  they  descrii>e  conditions  as 
dana:erou3  to  their  lives.  Gen.  Allen  is  sending  a 
special  train  to  bring  the  Americans  away.  Firing 
is  almosc  continuous  in  various  p  irta  of  Leipzig  and 
all  the  Ught  and  water  services  have  been  cat  off, 
according  to  the  Americans,  who  are-  principally 
buyers  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  - 

— The  Misses  Ada  M.  and  Phoebe  R.  Brush,  elderly 
spinsters  of  Himtington,  L.  I.,  were  freed  yesterday 
from  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Kings  Park,  L.  I., 
where  they  had  been  unwiJIing  inmates  since  May 
•  31,  1910,  by  oi-der  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tomp- 
kins in  White  Plains. 

— Grand  Duchess  Olga,  sister  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  has  been  found  by  American  Red  Cross 
workers  living  in  a  box  car  near  Novotossisk,  South 
Russia. 

—In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Art.  X  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  26  when  m  i  le  a  part  of  the  Lodgx"  pro- 
gramme. The  Irish  r  isirvation  remained  without 
change,  and  all  eiforis  ta  eliminate  "coma:}erce  * 
from  the  proposition  dealing  witJi  domestic  a,nai.s 
failed. 

— By  a  vote  of  62  to  30  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates refused  to  concur  with  t^ie  Federal  Government 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  act  and  later 
passed  the  Jones  3  per  cent,  beer  bill,  with  amend- 
ments that  make  it  operative  only  if  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  "concurrent  action"  by  States  means 
that  each  State  may  fix  alcoholic  content  of  bever- 
ages manufactured  and  sold  therein. 

—Herbert  Hoover  urges  passing  treaty  even  with 
reservations. 

—■At  Grand  Rapids,  the  Newberry  case  went  to  the 
jury. 

— U.  S.  urges  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  make  up. 

Mar.  19 — The  Senate,  for  the  second  time,  defeated 
the  treaty  with  Germany.  The  vote  of  rejection 
was  49  to  35.  To  ratify  the  treaty  with  eighty-four 
members  present  would  have  taken  a  vote  of  56  to 
38.  It  was  rejected  the  first  time,  on  Nov.  19,  last, 
41  to  51.  Then  but  seven  Democrats  voted  for  the 
treaty  plus  the  Lodge  raservations.  Now  twenty- 
one  Democrats  voted  with  Lodge.  Twenty-three 
Democrats  and  twelve  Republican  Irreconcllables 
made  up  the  total  that  rejected  the  treaty. 

—Senator,  Lodge,  when  the  result  was  announced 
offered  a  resolution  sending  the  treaty  back  to  the 
President  with  a  notification  that  the  '  Senate  did 
not  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratification."  This  was 
adopted  47  to  37 

—The  English  will  of  the  late  Viscount  Astor  disposes 
of  $2,109,815.  After  several  personal  bequests 
the  residue  bf  the  property  is  divided  between  his 
sons,  the  present  Viscount  Astor  and  John  Jacob 

—The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  was  shot  dead;  The 
revolver  was  fired  by  masked  persons  whose  identity 
is  unknown.  They  entered  his  residence,  and  after 
firing  the  shot,  escaped  in  an  automojbile. 

—The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  nomination  of  Bainbridge  Colby 
for  Sec.  of  State. 

—At  the  Aldine  Club,  N.  Y ,  600  men  and  women 
helped  Col.  W.  J.  Bryan  celebrate  his  60th  birthday. 
The  liquor  issue,  he  said,  is  as  dead  as  slavery. 

• — At  N.  Y.,  a  jury  acquitted  Jay  A  Weber,  Secretary 
of  the  Pictorial  Review  Company,  charged  with 
attempting  to  bribe  an  internal  revenue  agent  to 
falsify  the  income  tax  returns  of  his  company. 

—The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Instituted  at  Lon- 
don §L  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 

— At  London,  Miss  Gladys  Deacon  of  Boston,  Mass., 
sister  of  Princess  Radziwlll,  was  awarded  damages 
of  £500  (normally  $2,500)  and  costs  against  the- 
Daily  Grapnic  in  court  e,s  damages  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  libellous  article  by  the  newspaper. 

—At  Spokane,  city  jailer  W.  B.  Nelson  was  strangled 
by  a  prisoner. 

—Scores  were  killed  In  armed  clashes  at  Berlin;  Essen 
was  seized  by  workers;  fighting  resumed  by  Reds  at 
Leipsic;  Ebert  gov't.,  troops  moved  on  Red  centres 
in  Thuringla,  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and  elsewhere. 

Mar.  20 — The  Ebert  gov't.,  in  Germany  signed  a 
convention  with  the  workers*  committee,  which 
called  off  the  general  strike. 

—At  Grand  Rapids,  U.  S.  Senator  Truman  H.  New- 
berry and  16  others  were  found  guilty,  in  the  U.  S 


Dlst.  Court  of  Election  frauds,  and  were  sentenced 
a3  follows:  Newberry,  2  yrs.,  in  prison  and  $10,000 
fine;  Frederick  Cody,  2  yrs..  and  $10,000  fine;  Paul 
H.  King,  2  yrs.,  and  S 10,000  fine;  John  Newberry, 
$10,000  fine;  Charles  Floyd,  Grand  Rapids,  manager 
for  the  Newberry  campaign,  two  years  and  $5,000 
fine;  Allan  Templeton,  head  of  the  Detroit  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  one  year,  six  months;  Hannibal 
Hopkins,  publicity  agent  for  the  Newberry  cam- 
paign, one  year,  one  day;  B.  Frank  Emory  of  Detroit. 
$2,000  fine;  Darry  O.  Turner,  Detroit,  $2,000  fine: 
E.  V.  Chilson,  former  Secretary  of  State,  of  Lansing, 
one  year  and  one  day;  Roger  M.  Andrews,  publisher, 
Menominee,  one  year  and  Bix  months;  Milton 
Oakman,  Detroit,  manager  of  the  Wayne  County 
Newberry  Committee,  one  year  and  six  months: 
William  J.  Mickel.  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Newberry  worker, 
two  years;  Richard  Fletcher,  State  Labor  Com- 
missioner, one  year  and  three  months;  Silas  J. 
McGregor  of  Delta,  one  year  and  three  months; 
Fred  Henry,  Flint,  one  year  and  three  months: 
George  S.  Ladd,  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  a  good  roads 
lecturer,  $1,000  finer 

— W.  E.  ("Pussyfoot")  Johnson  began  a  "dry"  cam- 
paign at  Paris. 

— Manuel  Palafax,  So.  Mex.  rebel  leader,  surrenders 
to  Carranza. 

— At  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wright,  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  J.  -Lemp,  brewer,  killed  herself.  She  was 
remarried  to  T.  H.  Wright,  Mar.  8. 

— At  Portland,  Ore.,  3  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Oregon,  on  trial  eighteen  daj"^  on  charges 
of  violating  the  State  Syndicalism  act,  were  found 
guilty  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

— The  Superdreadnought,  Maryland,  wa^  launched 
at  Newport  News.  Va. 

— Bolshevists  attack  Finland  on  1,500-milG  front. 

— Women  voted  at  the  Democratic  primaries  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Terri- 
torial Convention. 

Mar.  21 — Tlie  Ebert  cabinet  return  to  Berlin,  incl.. 
Noske;  siege  at  Berlin  lifted:  3,000  killed  at  Leipsic 
during  the  troubles  there;  Spartacists  still  in  control 
in  Ruhr  dist. 

— The  World  reveals  the  Wood  Pres.  boom,  backed  by 
many  millionaires. 

— Bolivia  apologizes  to  Peru  for  attacks. 

— The  Canadian  Navy  was  ordered  demobilized. 

Mar.  22 — At  Berlin,  Gustav  Noske,  Minister  of  De- 
fense, resigned,  the  Independents  demanded  a  Labor 
Cabinet;  the  German  Reds  defeat  5,000  gov  t., 
troops  hi  the  Ruhr  region;  Soviet  republics  have 
arisen  at  Oelde,  Ahlen,  and  Drenstelnfurt;  Com- 
munists hold  the  Vulcan  ship  yarda. 

— Two  were  killed  in  Dublin  riots. 

— Gen.  Laperrlne  died  in  an  airplane  crash  in  trying  to 
cross  the  Sahara. 

— At  London,  the  court  granted  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  restitution  of  conjugal  rights:  the 
couple  separated  in  1907.  They  married  at  N.  Y.. 
in  1895. 

— In  Spain,  a  general  rail  strike  began. 

— Bainbridge  Colby  was  confi.-med  by  tho  Senate,  as 
Sec.  of  State,  and  C.  R.  Crane  as  Min  to  China. 

— The  Aurora  Borealis  halted  wire  service  in  N.  Y. 
and  elsewhere. 

— ^The  Russian  Soviet  asks  Italy  to  resume  relations. 

— At  Boston,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  open  shop 

— Tlie  Wash.  State  Legis.  ratified  the  Fed  Sufl.  Amend- 
ment. 

— At  Duluth,  Dr.  Christian  S.  Neuman  of  Princeton 
University,  who  was  found  guilty  in  the  tJ.  S,  Dist 
Court  a  year  ago  of  having  violated  the  Espionage 
Act,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  day  surren- 
dered and  started  to  Leavenworth. 

Mar.  2.3 — The  Ger.  Gov't,  arrested  Kapp,  Gen.  von 
Luett  vvitz,  and  Admiral  von  Trotha.  disorders  con« 
tinue  in  Saxon  v,  and  in  the  Essen  and  Ruhr  dists. 

— T'te  Brir  C'iatn'nons  cheered  the  official  report  of  the 
Dublin  ^;hoo tint  s. 

— Phila  reix-al-,  fi.tylight  saving 

— Bainbridge  Coioy  took  oath  as  Sec  of  State:  he 
asked  that  the  testimony  against  him  with  the  Sen. 
For.  Rel.  Com.  be  made  public. 

— Tlie  Russian  Soviet  Gov't,  freed  ali  Amer.  Red  Cross 
workers. 

— The  U.  S.  lift«  p^lce  control  on  coal  as  of  April  1. 
— Landlords  and  tenants  curse  each  other  at  a  big 

rent-profiteering  hearing  at  Albany. 
— Another  landslide  ha«  closed  the  Panama  Canal. 
, — A  Swiss  referendum  defeats  gambilag. 
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Mar.  J3 — Ta.'  st- <  ;< 

Matanzas. 
—Georges  CanKnii.ier.  } 
Mar.  24 — Maxiiailian  J  - 

will  be  ruled  by  Faci  ei. 

ism;  I  he  Nat.  Asseoioly  o 

50.000  Reds  t;;arch  ou  VVcsot. 
— Ai  Hays,  Kart-^aa,  a  "st.a-l  j.ats'  soviet"  seized  the 

State  Normal  sciiool.  dac=c3  J  professors  and  sladeats 

and  picketed  homes  of  i.#,acaers. 
—■At  N.  v..  I  was  kJllad.  11  liui't  ia  the  collapse  of  a 

work-bridge  m  7th  Ave.,  and  49th  St. 
— Paul  Little,  I  J..  of  Lex'n!?ton,  was  kidnapped  and 

held  lor  $25,000  random.  He  was  found  Mar.  26. 
—At  Chicago,  Frank  Piano  shot  and  wounded  his  son, 

Frank,  17.  'to  save  his  soui." 
—There  are  ovor  20J.0J0  cases  of  typhus  in  Poland. 
—The  Cunarder,  Scythia,  was  launched  at  Barrow, 

England. 

— "Soap  Box  Hardy"  (Chas.  O'Connell),  bank  robber 
and  jail  brea;:er,  died  in  (.ne  Feil.  prison  at  Atlanta. 

—J.  R.  MenzL^.-i  a  Fre=?oyt'3rian  missionary  of  Toronto, 
Ont.,  has  be-n  kflled  t>y  robbers  at  Swaitingeu, 
Provence  of  ^.sehwan,  China. 

— A  French  mo-  i>r  boat  made  a  speed  of  76  miles  an 
hour,  on  the  Seine. 

Mar.  25 — Order  Is  r^torod  in  Saxon  centres.  Ebert 
reaches  agi-ecment  with  Ruiir  Reds. 

—Turks  in  Thr;-vce  dofy  ttie  Allies. 

—Dr.  Harvey  (Joshing  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Alex.  Lam- 
bert, N.  Y,  annourtce  rha^,  10  yrs.  ago  a  benign 
tumor  was  rpinoved  from  Gen.  Leonard  Wood's 
bram;  and  that  he  i»  m  perfect  mental  and  physical 
co  idition.  i'he  tumor  w.is  caused  by  his  head 
striking  a  chanielmr  when  he  was  ui  Cuba. 

— Dr.  V.  J.  CaJA-)H!  and  an  Eliztbeth,  NT.  J..  Ualian 
were  found  dc:vi,  .-stabbed,  in  a  house  on  Lorimer 
St.,  Brooklyn. 

—Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  was  closed  by  scarlet 
fever. 

Mar.  26 — -At  Berfin,  the  Bauer  Cabinet  resigned,  and 
Hermann  Muoilor  wiia  as^Kod  to  form  a  new  one. 

—Aim  Bell,  Re;jKiont.  Maiisirate  of  Dublin,  in  the 
presence  of  L^ilovv  prt8eo"jm;rs  on  a  Dublin  tramcar 
wa  ^  taken  from  it  by  twelve  men  and  riddled  witii 
buUets. 

—At  IST.Y.,  a  jury  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  Harry 
M.  Winitsky  Bqq.  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  Party,  he  not  5  to  10  vts.  sentence. 

—Trie  Panama  Canal  was  reopened. 

—The  Rev.JL.  W.  B.  Jackmaa,  an  American  medical 
missionary,  who  was  found  guilty  of  "'culpable 
homicide  not  amounting  to  murder"  for  having 
shot  and  killed  Major  11.  D.  Cloete  at  Sadiya. 
As'?am,  has  entrered  an  fippeal  from  the  verdict. 

Mar.  27 — At  Berlin  Mueller  forms  a  labor  cabinet. 
Communist  rule  coniinuos  in  Chemnitz  and  otlier 
parts  of  Saxony.  The  Poles  lose  to  the  Russ.  Reds 
south  of  Pripet  marshes. 

—Ukrainians  have  oecuoled  Odessa. 

— H.  B.  MacLeod  of  N.  Y..  private,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
vanished  June  27,  1918,  'at  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.,  is 
found  by  his  lather  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  was 
drowned,  m  Sept.,  1920,  in  P.  E.  Isl. 

—Margaret  Schlacata  was  elected  a  member  to  the 
Hungarian  National  Assembly,  the  first  woman 
member. 

—At  Winnipeg,  5  leaders  In  the  May,  1915  strike  were 
convicted  oi  seditious  conspiracy. 

Mar.  28 — Tornadoes  swept  over  Northern  Illinois  and 
parts  ot  Indiana,  Ohio.  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Michi- 
gan and  Georgia.  The  kaovvn  dead  in  six  Central 
Western  States  numbered  105,  while  55  were  killed 
In  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  property  loss  in  the 
Cfiicago  area  was  $6,000,000.  while  in  the  other 
States  the  losa  was  large.  Elgin,  III.,  suffered 
$4,000,000.  Illinois  had  30  dead,  more  than  1,000 
injured  and  2.000  made  homeless.  Indiana  reports 
.36  fatalities  and  Ohio  20.  Eleven  were  killed  in 
Michigan  and  one  oach  in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri, 
Tile  death  list  la  Georgia  was  placed  at  38,  and  in 
Alabama  at  17 

—The  N.  Y  State  daylight-saving  law  went  in  effect 
at  2  A.  M.  Sivnultanoo'-isly  local  laws  to  the  same 
end  became  ooeratiye  at  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Syracusa, 
Troy.  Utica,  Yonkers.  and  Gloversville. 

—Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  were  married 
at  Los  Angelea.  GaJlf. 

Mar.  29 — The  robei  workers  in  the  Ruhr  dist.  of  Ger- 
many appeal  to  the  Allies  for  troops. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  others  ui'ge  Pres.  Wilson  to 


accept  the  treaty  with  reservations,  and  submit 
his  plans  later  to  a  referendum. 

— The  Congress  of  the  General  Federation  of  Labor 
began,  at  Paris. 

— Nine  hundred  live-stock  handlers  strike  at  Chicago. 

— Soft  coal  miners  take  rise-^f  27  per  cent,  in  wages. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  appeals 
brought  by  British  ship  owners,  to-day  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  tiie 'provisions  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette  Seamen's  Act  relating  to  the  payment  of 
wages  to  seamen  upon  demands,  and  decided  that 
the  provisions  apply  to  foreign  seamen  on  foreign 
vessels  while  in  American  ports. 

— ^Grant  Smith,  40,  negro,  was  lynched  on  a  railroad 
bridge  near  Millersburg,  Ky.  He  was  charged 
with  having  criminally  assaulted  Ruby  Anderson, 
14,  white,  Feb.  8. 

— Bricitayers  at  N.  Y.  end  3-month  strike,  leaving 
w-i^es  to  arbitration. 

— A  messenger  of  Harriman  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  vanished 
with  $118,000  in  securities. 

Mar.  30 — The  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  tliC  N.  Y.  State  Assembly  reported  in  favor  of 
expelling  the  five  Socialist  members,  declaring: 
*  The  ;5>ocialist  Party  of  America  as  now  constituted 
and  with  its  present  programme  is  not  a  loyal 
organization  or  ^litical  party  disgraced  occa- 
sionally by  the  traitorous  act  or  declaration  of  a 
member,  but  is  a  disloyal  organization  composed 
exclusiveiy  of  perpetual  traitors." 

— Pres.  Wilson's  note  in  reply  to  the  Allied  Premiers' 
note  of  Mch.  12  is  made  public;  he  urges  the  Turks' 
seat  of  gov't  be  expelled  from  Europe. 

— Mexicans  killed  H.  A.  Jafredson,  an  American. 

— The  Allies  accept  Holland's  offer  to  guard  ex- 
Kaisor. 

— Tlie  Miss.  State  Senate  ratified  the  Fed.  Suff. 
Amendment. 

— Ex-Munio.  Judge  L.  A.  Snitkin  of  N.  Y.  was 
granted  new  trial  at  Chicago,  on  draft  conspiracy 
charge.    He  had  been  convicted. 

— The  Chicago  City  Hall  is  tied  up  by  city  employees' 
strike. 

— At  N.  Y.,  the  extraordinary  grand  jury  cleared 
Asst.  Dist.  Atty.  J.  E.  Smith,  ex-Magistrate 
Fuchs  and  MaiTistrate  McQuade  of  the  charge  of 
taking  any  part  of  S20,000  said  to  have  been  used 
in  freeing  Arnold  Rothstein  after  his  arrest  for  tlie 
alleged  shooting  of  a  policeman  during  a  gambling 
raid. 

^ — Mail  Aviator  Walter  Sherlock  was  killed  when  his 

plane  hit  a  tall  chimney  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
— Grover  C.  BergdoU,  Phil,  draft  slacker,  got  five 

years  in  prifjon,  by  order  of  court-martial  at  N.  Y. 
Mar.  31 — ^German  Govt,  troops  began  an  advance 

on  the  Ruhr  region,  in  which  the  Reds  called  a 

general  strike.  ^ 
— The  Brit.  Commons,  348  to  94,  passed  the  Irish 

Home  Rule  BiU  to  2d  reading. 
— The  soft-coal  miners  signed,  at  N.  Y.,  a  two-yr. 

new  wage  scale,  of  20  to  27  per  cent,  raises,  with 

strikes  prohibited. 
— The  Miss.  Hou&e  rejected,  94  to  23,  the  Fed.  Suff 

Amendment.  " 

Gen.  R.  D.  Slmms  was  found  hanged,  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

— The  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  suspended  all  deals 
in  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  stocks. 

— Richard  Croker's  children  have  asked  the  Florida 
courts  to  enjoin  him.  as  an  incompetent,  from  dis- 
posing of  his  property. 

— G.  M.  Foot,  aviator,  was  killed  by  a  l.OOO-ft.  fall 
at  College  Point,  N.  Y. 

— Four  hundred  Chicago  firemen  struck  for  S300  more 
a  year. 

— Five  thousand  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  employees  struck  on 
account  of  non-union  clerks. 

— The  Mass.  Le:ils.  adopted  daylight  saving. 

— The  Prince    of  Wales  rcacj^ed  Panama. 

April  1 — The  N.  Y.  Assembly,  after  all-night  debate, 
expelled  the  five  Socialist  members — Waldman. 
Claessens,  and  Solomon,  110  to  28;  De  Witt  and 
Orr,  104  to  40.  Tiie  Democratic  minority  polled  a 
majority  of  one  vote  in  favor  of  expelling  Wald- 
man, Claessens  and  Solomon,  the  Democratic  vote 
being  18  for  unseating  and  17  tor  restoring  them  to 
their  former  legislative  status.  Twenty-one 
Democrats  voted  to  reseat  De  Witt  ahd  Orr,  while 
14  favored  their  expulsion.-  The  Republicans,  by  a 
division  of  98  to  11,  voted  to  unseat  Waldman. 
Claessens  and  Solomon,  and  on  De  Witt  and  Orr 
tho  vote  stood  89  to  unseat  and  29  to  resea^. 
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April  1 — The  Del.  House.  26  to  6,  rejected  Fed.  Sufi 
— A  R.  R.  ferry  strike  began  at  N.  Y. 
— Gov.  Smith  signed  10  N.  Y.  anti-rent-gouging 
bills. 

— A  Brooklyn  court  ordered  the  city  bus  lines  there 
to  stop . 

— Ctiief  Sec.  for  Ireland,  Macpherson,  has  resigned. 

— At  Wash.,  four  were  indicted  for  "leak"  in  Sup. 
Ct.  decisions  on  So.  Pacific  case  in  Nov.,  1919. 

— Portugal  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany. 

— Prince  Joachim  was  released  from  prison  and  ban- 
ished from  Berlin. 

— TYxe  Danish  King  meets  a  general  strike  at  Copen- 
hagen with  troops. 

— New  cables  to  Chile  were  opened. 

— De  Valera  addresses  the  Md.  House  of  Delegates, 
at  Annapolis. 

April  2 — At  Washington,  "in  the  cause  of  Ireland" 
the  British  Embassy  was  picketed  by  girLs  and 
womf;)i  bearing  banners  calling  on  the  United  States 
to  abrogate  all  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  declar- 
ing that  "America  cannot  continue  relations  with 
Britain  ruled  by  assassins." 

— At  r\Iontevideo,  Washington  Beltran,  editor  of  El 
Pais,  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  pistol  duel  by  Jose 
Batlie  y  Ordonezs,  former  President  of  Uruguay 
Beltran  was  shot  in  the  breast  and  died  shortly 
afterward. 

—■The  Ruhr  strike  ends,  in  Germany,  workmen  sur- 
render arms. 

• — The  "Kiss"  strike  ended  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
R.  K. 

• — The  R.  R.  wage  dispure  was  referred  back  to  Pres. 
Wilson. 

—J.  Edward  Leary  of  liohokus,  an  employee  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  in  New  York, 
murdered  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Grayson  of  No.  134 
Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  at  Southfleld,  near 
Tuxedo  Park,  then  drowned  himself  in  Carr  Pond, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  scene. 

■ — At  J-aurens,  S.  C,  a  mob  hanged  Geo.  Robertson, 
col,,  charged  with  cutting  three  white  boys. 

April  3— Gentian  Govt,  troops  take  Duisburg. 

— Congress  passes  the  bill  giving  the  Fed.  Reserve 
B'(i  power  over  discount  rates. 

• — Outlaw  switchmen  tie  up  railroads  at  Chicago. 

■ — Ei<^hteen  hundred  men  took  part  in  "cattle  drives" 
in  Ireland,  in  defiance  of  the  police. 

• — The  ferry  strike  at  N.  Y.  caused  a  freight-lighterage 
embargo. 

— Mayor  Ilylan,  N.  Y.,  arbitrator,  granted  brick- 
layers $10  a  day. 

—The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Justice  ruled  the  White  Rats 
monopoly  charge  against  Vaudeville  Mg'rs  Assoc. 
unproved. 

• — Toledo  has  a  trolley  strike. 

April  4 — In  Ireland  occurred  an  organized  series  of 
incendiary  fires  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick  and 
other  places,  inland  revenue  offices  with  their 
books  and  documents  being  destroyed.  In  Dublin 
12  offices  were  burned,  the  caretakers  being  held 
up  by  masked  armed  men  while  the  offices  were 
being  fired.  The  headquarters  of  the  Custom 
House  was  not  attacked,  but  the  destruction  of 
official  books  and  documents  was  so  grfeat  in  the 
branch  offices  that  chaos  is  created  in  the  inland 
revenue  accounts.  Over  200  police  barracks  were 
burned,  mostly  in  Cork  and  Clare  Counties.  Cut 
wires  isolated  Belfast. 

■ — At  Karscyau,  Czechoslovakia,  a  starving  mob 
killed  the  Food  Conti oiler. 

—Japanese  troops  occupied  Vladivostok  as  Ameri- 
cans left. 

— A  blizzard  swept  No.  III.,  Ind.,  and  Mich. 

— at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  N.  W.  Bishop,  a  millionaire, 
died  of  self-inflicted  wounds. 

—One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  injured  in  a 
conflict  at-  Jerusalem. 

— Ten  persons  were  drowned  near  Lowdensville, 
S.  C,  by  the  capsizing  of  a  flatboat  used  as  a  ferry 
on  the  Savannah  River,  which  is  eight  feet  above 
the  normal  stage. 

— The  Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Jackman,  au  Araer.  med.  mis- 
sionary, has  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  two  years 
for    killing  Maj.  H.  D.  Cloete. 

April  5 — Grerman  regulars  seize  Ruhr  towns  in  march 
on  Essen.  French  troops  leave  Mainz  for  Frank- 
fort. 

— The  general  Danish  strike  ended. 

— ^President  Alfredo  B.  Moreno  of  Ecuador  and  Presi- 
dent Marco  Suarez  of  Colombia  met  at  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  countries.   While  the  national 


hymns  of  Ecuado.  and  Colombia  were  played  the 
two  Presidents  shook  hand.s. 

— Miners  walk  out  in  Kan.  and  Dei. 

— At  bay  In  the  orchestra  pit  of  a  St,  Louis  theatre 
surrounded  by  50  policemen,  a  bandit  killed  one 
officer,  seriously  wounded  three  others  and  him- 
self was  killed  after  he  had  held  up  and  robbed  the 
Eastou-Taylor  Trust  Company.of  $20,000. 

— The  body  of  Jeanne  De  Kay,  who  vanished  at 
Chicago,  Dec.  30,  1919,  was  found  In  Lake  Michi- 

gfJ3. 

April  6 — French  troops  occupy  Frankfort,  Darmstadt, 
and  o.ther  cities  in  the  Ruhr  disfc.,  without  blood- 
shed, the  Germans  protesting. 

— Five  pro-Irish  women  were  arrested  when  they 
picketed  the  British  Embassy  at  Wash. 

— Richard  Croker,  at  Palm  Beach,  says  he  is  not 
worth  over  $2,500,000. 

— The  Rep.  and  Dom.  regular  tickets  won  at  the 
Pres.  primaries  in  N.  Y. 

— Mrs.  Frances  Delorme  was  found  strangled,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

— In  Wis.,  J^t  Foliette  won  the  Rep.  primaries. 

April  7 — The  Allies  give  Gerniany  till  April  10  to 
reduce  Army  to  200,000. 

—Six  were  killed,  35  wounded,  by  French  troops 
in  street  outbrealcs  at  I  rankfort. 

— The  Ebert  forces  took  Essen;  Marcus,  slayer  of 
Munich  hostages,  was  killed. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

— The  "outlaw"  R.  R.  strike  at  Chicago  has  put 
50,000  out  of  work  and  affects  25  lines;  over  10,000 
brotherhood  men  are  involved. 

— Four  hom's  after  physician  had  pronounced  her 
dead,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blake,  72,  of  Coryville,  O., 
a  medium,  startled  relatives  by  returning  to  life. 

— At  Hampton,  Va.,  a  jury  acquitted  Mrs.  S.  Gor- 
don Gumming  of  murdering  her  husband. 

April  8 — At  London,  an  authoritative  statement  was 
issued  to  the  effect  that  France  acted  entirely  on 
her  own  initiative  in  deciding  to  occupy  German 
cities;  that  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy 
and  Belgium  were  all  opposed  to  the  plan  and  that 
France's  action  has  caused  a  delicate  situation. 

— The  general  Italian  strike  ended;  many  workmen 
were  lolled  by  troops. 

— The  ^Japanese  captured  Khabarovsk,  north  of 
Vladivostok. 

— The  U.  S.  House,  214  to  155,  limlt=ed  debate  on 
joint  peace  resolution. 

— The  "outlaw"  R.  R.  strike  spreads  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  and  N.  Y. 

-^A  horse  went  by  airplane  from  Ix>8  Angeles  to 
Santa  Barbara. 

— Under  the  new  rent  laws,  N.  Y.  Magistrates,  gen- 
erally, allow  owners  to  raise  rents  25  per  cent, 
over  April,  1919. 

— A  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  seat  sold  at  $101,000. 

April  9 — The  U.  S.  House,  242  to  150,  passes  the 
Repub.  peace  resolution  terminating  the  state  of 
war  with  Germany  and  repealing  all  war  legisla- 
tion enacted  since  April  6,  1917.  when  the  United 
States  declared  war. 

— The  U.  S,.  Senate,  46  to  0,  voted  for  voluntary 
military  training  for  civilians, 

— Flume's  general  strike  ends. 

— The  Congress  of  Salvador  adopted  a  decree  ijro- 
posing  a  Latin-American  Court  ol  Arbitration, 
with  the  United  States  excluded. 

— Hoover  says  he  will  not  take  a  Dem.  Pres.  nomina- 
tion. 

— The  "outlaw"  R.  R.  strike  eased  up  In  the  West 
but  hardened  in  the  East. 

— At  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  Alexander  Howat,  leader  of 
the  Kansas  miners*  organization,  prasident  of  Dis- 
trict 14,  United  Mine  Workers  ot  America,  was 
sent  to  jail  by  Judge  Curran  for  contempt  of  court 
for  refasal  to  appear  before  the  new  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  after  he  had  been  summoned  as 

— At  Washington,  Representative  Claude  Kltchin  of 
North  Carolina,  Democratic  leader  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, was  stricken  with  paralysis  on  the  left  side 
after  a  speech  in  the  House  opposing  the  peace  reso- 
lution. 

April  10 — ^The  "outlaw"  strike  8totH)ed  Hudson 
tubes,  at  N.  Y.,  and  crippled  all  train  service. 

— The  Mex.  State  of  Sonora  seceded- 

—One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  Bibles  were 
stolen  at  Chicago. 

— Pres.  Hadley  of  Yale  resigned,     of  June,  1921. 
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April  10 — A  waterspout,  mukcs  150  K.iuiliui  home- 
less at  Baez,  Cuba. 

—Action  oi  the  Michigan  Legislature  in  ratifying 
tile  National  Prohibiiion  Amendmeiit  is  final  and 
cannot  be  submitted  to  a  referendum,  the-St^te 
Supreme  Court  held. 

April  11 — The  outlaw"  strike  badly  ties  up  N.  Y. 
roads.  An  Eric  mail  trainl  east  bound  was  aban- 
doned at  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

— Max  Hoelz.  'red  robber  baron,"  seizes  Saxon 
towns. 

— S^^ne  of  the^^inn  Fein  liungcr  strikers  at  Dublin 

p-'^  near  deatKi.    Crowds  assemble  before  the  jail 

i.i  ri  i^ray  for  thcni. 
■  uiy  non-coini>ata.nts  have  been  killed  in  Guate- 

t    la.  City,  under  sncll!1re  of  Cabrera. 
—.  any  Poles  wcra  killed  in  Petrograd  riot. 
— Joseph  Nichthausor,  Brooklyn,  gents'  furnisher, 

under  arrest  on  a  charge  of  profiteering,  killed 

himself. 

April  I2-^The  outlaw  strike  less  binding  in  West, 
and  somewhat  easier  in  East,  but  commutation 
service  stiil  crippled  at  N.  Y.  Toledo  seized  coal 
for  light  and  power.  College  students  volunteer 
as-  engineers. 

— T'ue  Bourses  at  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Frankfort 
elo.sed  when  tlie  treaty  clause  was  put  In  effect 
compelling  transfer  of  foreign  securities  held  in 
Germany. 

—Paul  Oe  Motfc  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  American  citizen,  was  shot  deiui  by  a 
seiitry  while  trying  to  escape  from  the  pjison  at 
Wesel,  Germany,  where  he  was  under  death  sen- 
tence. 

— -Dr.  Jos.  Simms,  N.  Y.,  willed  his  brain  to  science. 

— Tbe  N.  J.  Senate  killed  daylight  saving. 

—The  N.  Y.  M.  E.  Ch.  Conf.,  at  Kingston,  votes  to 
lift  ban  on  dancing,  cards,  and  theatre's. 

April  13 — Outlaw  R.  11.  strikers  open  negotiations  at 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  etc.,  for  S3ttlement.  U.  S.  begins 
arrests  for  strikers'  mail  hold-ups.  Commuters 
man  local  trains  at  N.  Y.  All  strikers  are  back 
at  Cleveland,  50  per  cent,  at  Chicago.  Pres.  Wil- 
son named  the  R.  R.  Labor  Board. 

—The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  backed  Premier 
Millerand  in  sending  troops  into  Germany. 

= — Ireland  has  a  general  strike  in  aid  of  the  hunger^ 
strikers  in  jail. 

—Carlos  Herrera  haa  been  proclaimed  Pres.  of  Guate- 
mala. 

—A.  A.  Ryan,  resigning  from  the  N.  Y.  Stof^k  Ex- 
change, charged  that  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  are  among  the  "shorts"  in  Stutz  motor 
Btock. 

—At  N.  Y.,  five  corporations  paid  the  U.  S.  Govt. 

$5,000  fine  each  for  coiitrolling  Sumatra  tobacco 

wi'apper  trade. 
—A  walkout  for  Howatt,  jailed,  stops  Kan.  coal 

mines. 

— W.  C.  Bryan,  ins.,  was  shot  to  death  at  Chicago  in 
office  of  his  partner,  J,  E.  Griffin. 

April  14 — The  outlaw  strike  began  to  break  Up  at 
N.  Y.  They  asked  hearing  by  R.  R.  Labor  Board. 
'  The  Cabinet,  convened  by  Pres.  Wilson  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  eight  mos.,  discussed  the  situa- 
•  tion.  The  Atty.  Gen.  charges  strike  to  I.  W.  W. 
leaders.  N.  Y.  truck  drivers  voted  to  strike. 
The  Army  supplied  beef  to  ^.  Y. 

—The  Brit.  Govt,  releases  Irish  hunger  strikers  on 
parole,  ending  general  Irish  strike. 

—The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  Honolulu. 

—Two  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  in  Ukranid,  have 
typhus.  ^ 

—Pres.  Cabrera  of  Guatemala  and  his  army  Surren- 
dered. Many  civilians  were  among  the  slain. 
Total  dead  announced  as  800  on  April  2G. 

< — French  troops  entered  Aintab,  Asia  Minor. 

— N.  Y.  Stock  Exch.  took  Stutz  stock  off  its  list. 

' — At  Mineola  N.  Y.,  J.  J.  Dempsey  was  acquitted 
of  any  guilt  in  the  Malbone  tunnel  wreck  at  Brook- 
lyn, Nov.  1,  1918. 

< — A  movement  to  wear  overalls,  to  cheapen  clothing, 
spreads  over  the  U.  S.  from  tne  South. 

— At  Albany,  Sen.  Thompson  charged  Assembly 
was  in  orgy  of  drink  when  Socialists  were  expelled. 

April  15 — Alleging  conspiracy  under  the  Lever  Act. 
tlie  U.  S.  Govt,  seized  John  Grunau,  head  of  the 
"outlaw"  Chicago  R.  R.  Yardmen's  Assoc.  and  22 
of  his  aides.  The  N.  Y.  truckmen's  strike  ended 
In  higher  wages.  Volunteers  continued  to  man 
commutors'  trains.  The  R.  R.  Wage  Board  was 
confirmed  by  the  XT.  S.  Senate.    The  strike  kept 


on  easing.  College  boys  stoke  locomotives  on 
L.  I.  R.  R.  The  longshoremen's  strike  at  N.  Y. 
ended. 

— Hundreds  were  arrested  in  military  raids  in  Dub- 
lin. 

— Coal  strikers'  sympathizers  used  dynamite  at 

Willis  Branch,  W.  Va. 
April  IG — 'Outlaw  R.  R.  strikers  flocked  to  work  at 

N.   Y.,   Phila.,   etc.    Freight  embargoes  lifted 

The  elevator  strike  at  N.  Y.  fizzled.    At  Chicago. 

Grunau  and  his  aides  were  released  on  their  own 

recognizance. 

— Eleven  members  of  the  Falzfein  and  Skadowski 
families  were  found  shot  to  death  on  an  abandoned 
j'acht  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  witn  11,000J}00 
roubles  of  money. 

— At  Berlin,  Prince  Yoachim  v/as  fined  500  marks 
for  his  recent  attack  on  the  French  Commission 
at  the  Hotel  Adlon. 

— Temple  Emanuel,  N.  Y.,  celebrated  its  75th 
anniv. 

— Svviit  and  Armour  agents  were  released  at  Brook- 
lyn on  profiteering  charges. 

— ^The  overall  movement  reaches  N.  Y. 

— Theo.  N^Vail,  chair,  of  the  Amer.  Teleph.-&  Teleg. 
Co.,  died  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bait. 

April  17-^French  recruits  riot  at  Versailles,  demand- 
ing discharge. 

— At  Cork,  charges  o1^  wilful  murder  against  Pi'emier 
Lloyd  George  were  brought  in  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  in  the  inquest  into  tlie  death  of  Mayor 
MacCurtain,  assassinated  last  month.  The  ver- 
dict also  charges  Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant 
ox  Ireland;  lun  Macpiierson,  former  Chief  Secre- 
tary, and  several  police  inspectors  with  murder. 
Assassinations  coiitiime  in  Ireland. 

— 1  ro-lrish  women  picketed  the  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept., 
Wasii. 

— The  U.  S.  State  Dept.  announces  John  Rcid  is  in 
jail  at  Abo,  Finland.  \ 

— Rep.  W.  D.  trpshaw  of  Ga.  wore  overails  in  U.  S. 
House. 

—At  Wash.,  Dist.  Sup.  Ct.  Justice  Bailey  upheld 

W.  R.  Hearst's  injunction  to  prevent  the  U.  S. 

Shipping  Board  from  selling  29  ex-Ger.  ships. 
— At  Chicago,  the  outlaw- leaders  refuse  to  end  the 

rail  strike  at  N.  Y.    Citizens  join  "reserves"  of 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
— Sonora,  Mex.,  troops  occupied  Culiacan,  capital 

of  Sinaola. 

— Gov.  L.  J.  Frazier  of  No.  Dak.  campaigned  by 
airplane. 

— Sweden  has  given  wives  greater  legal  rights. 

April  18 — Dr.  Jas.  W.  Markoe  was  shot  to  death 
and  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Brewer  was  wounded  in  St. 
George  P.  E.  Ch.,  N.  Y.,  by  Thos.  W.  Simpkin. 

— A  revolt  starts  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mex. 

—French  troops  leave  Frankfoct. 

— Max  Hoelz,  "red  robber  baron,"  has  been  caught 
at  Marienbad,  Bohemia. 

— Bridgeport  was  freed  of  gamblers  in  wholesale 
raids  by  vice^squads. 

— A  blizzard  swept  from  Montana  over  Eastern 
Idaho,  Utah,  Northern  New  Mexico,  Nortiiern 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  parts  of  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Fifteen 
were  killed  by  Ark.  tornados.  Thirty  inches  of 
S310W  fell  at  Greeley,  Col.,  16  in.  at  Denver. 

— At  Buenos  Aires,  arbitration  instead  of  pistols  has 
Settled  the  controversy  between  Jose  de  Sousa 
Lage,  editor  of  the  newspaper  O  Pais  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  Fernando  Saguier,  a  member  of  the' 
Argentine  Senate,  v/hich  threatened  to  end  on 
the    ddelling  field. 

April  19— The  Fed.  R.  R.  Wage  Board  bars  "out- 
laws" from  conference.  The  Hudson  tubes  at 
N.  Y.  reopened  at  6  cents.  Grunau  was  rearrested 
at  Chicago. 

—Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  new  Brit.  Ambassador, 
on  arrival,  at  N.  Y.  says  Ireland  must  be  left 
to  settle  its  own  form  of  govt,  as  a  member  of 
the  Brit.  Empire. 

— The  Supreme  Peace  Council  convened  at  San 
Remo. 

—The  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct.,  7  to  2,  upheld  the  :\tigra- 
torv  Bird  Treaty  of  1918  between  the''U.  S.  and 
Great  Briatin  (Canada)  and  the  U.  S.  Act  of  1918, 
I)uttlng  tht>  treaty  in  effect.  The  court  also  up- 
held the  Kentucky  separate  coach  law  which  re- 
quires the  separation  of  negro  and  white  passen- 
gers. 
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April  19  At  Mulberry.  Kan  ;  a  negro,  accused  of 

attacking  a  whit©  girl,  was  hung  at  a' phone  pole  by 
a  mob.j 

— R.  W.  Thompson,  navigator,  was  drowned  In 
Jamaica  Bay,  N  Y., 

— Th©.  N.  Y.  Senate  expunged  Sen.  Thompson's 
orgy  "-Charge  against  assembly. 

— The  body  of  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Appel,  20.  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa,,  a  Society  of  Friends  welfare  worker, 
missing  since  April  7,  was  found  in  a  clumo  ol 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  France. 

April  20 — A  tornado  killed  233  persons  and  did 
$2,000,000  damage  in  E.  Miss.,  N  W.  Ala.,  and 
So.  Tenn.  Rose  Hill.  Miss.,  was  wiped  out. 
Meridian  was  hit. 

— The  N.  Y.  Assembly,  83  to  56,  passed  the  two 
Fearon  bills,  framed  to  outlaw  the  Socialist  Party. 
The  N.  Y.  State  Senate,  31  to  13,  passed  the  Wa^lker 
constitutional  amendment  providing  that  hereafter 
no  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  shall 
be  ratified  without  a  vote  of  the  electors  showing 
whether  or  not  the  people  approved  it. 

— College  boys  operate  elevators  in  N.  Y.  skyscrap- 
ers. The  strike  wanes.  Railroads  move  40  per 
cent,  of  freight. 

— Stock  selling  closed  Japanis  exchange,  Aptll  16-19. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  Brogan  was  inaugurated  Mayor  of  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  in  overalls 

— A  mass  meeting  at  Birmingham,  Ala ,  demanded 
De  Valera's  deportation. 

■ — The  Amer.  s.  s.  Susquehanna  was  stranded  on 
Dalmatian  coast. 

April  21 — 'The  railroadi^  refused  to  take  back  out- 
laws with  seniority  rights. 

— Near  Butte,  Mont.,  14  I  W.  W  mine  pickets  were  ; 
wounded  by  shots  by  police 

— The  Mex.  States  of  Hiaalgo  and  Tlaxacala  secede. 

' — Rear  Admiral  Sims's  criticism  of  the  Navy'a 
conduct  of  the  war  were  based  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  combating  the  German  submarine  cam- 
paign was  the  main  object  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Capt.  Pratt,  former  assistant  chief  of 
operations,  testified  before  the  Senate  committee. 
The  chief  mission  of  the  American  KaAT,  Pratt  de- 
clared, was  to  organize  the  Ber\nce  of  supply  trans- 
portation in  conjunction  with  the  Army  and  to 
get  American  troons  overseas  safely  and  swiftly. 
The  British  got  the  submarine  situation  under  con- 
trol in  1917,  before  the  United  States  could  have 
assisted,  the  witness  declared,  and  held  it  to  the 
end. 

—T.  VV.  Lawson  and  L.  C.  Van  Riper  were  fined 
$1,000  each,  at  Boston,  for  violation  of  the  State 
law  as  to  advertising  mining  stocks. 

April  22 — At  Paris,  Joseph  CaUlaux.  former  Premier 
of  France,  was  found  guilty  of  'commerce  and 
correspondence  with  the  enemy"  by  the  French 
Senate.  The  vote* was  150  to  91.  "Commerce," 
as  interpreted  by  the  Senators  who  were  the  judges, 
does  not  mean  financial  trading  but  commerce 
by  means  of  common  ideas,  while  'correspondence"  ' 
in  this  particular  case  is  employed  Ih  the  sense 
of  association.  The  court  by  a  vote  of  128  to  110 
found  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances. 

- — The  White  House  refused  to  intercede  for  outlaw 
rail  strikes.  Railroads  say  freight  service  is  60 
per  cent,  normal,  passenger  almost  normal. 

— ^At  Cedar  Creek,  Nebr.,  Dr.  F.  L.  Millener  and 
Harvey  Gamer  failed  to  get  answering  signals  from 
Mars. 

— The  Brit.  Govt,  removes  many  Sinn  Fein  prisoners 

from  Ireland. 
April   23 — ^The  Supreme  Peace   Council  decides 

Armenia  shall  be  a  republic. 
— At  Constantinople,  the  Allies  arrested  ex-Grand 

Vizier  Izzet  Pashd  and  others. 
— The  French  Senate  gives  Caillaux  to  three  yrs.  in 

prison  (which  he  has  served).  5  yrs.  enforced  resi- 
dence, and  10  yrs.  -barred  from  office. 
— The  N.  Y.  Legislature  repealed  daylight  saving. 
— The  Mo.  Dem.  State  Conv.  rejected  Sen.  J.  A.  Reed 

as  a  deieg.  to  the  Pres.  Nat.  Conv. 
— Capt,   Roald    Amundsen,    polar   explorer,  has 

reached  Anadir,  on  Bering  Sea. 
— 1,000  have  died  in  fighting  at  Anhai,  So.  CMna. 
— Miss.  M.  L.  Smith,  Rep..  N.  Y.  City,  acted  as 

Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly  for  half  an  hour — 

the  first  time  a  woman  ever  presided. 
— The  N.  Y.  Senate,  36  to  14,  passed  the  two  Walters- 

Fearon  bills  to  bar  Socialists  from  public  office. 
— Off  Cuba,  Rear-Admiral  C.  B.  Brittain.  Chief  of 


,  Staff,  of  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  aeet,  shot  and  killed 
himself. 

— The  overall's  movement  spreads  to  Britain. 

— In  Gen.  Sessions,  N.  Y.,  the  jury  di55.o^reed  in  the 

trial  of  Ex-Police  Dep.  Comm.  A.  I>.  Porter,  on 

neglect  of  duty  charges. 
April  24 — Only  253  marched  In  the  overalls  parade 

at  N.  Y. 

— Stutz  shorts  pay  Ryan  $550  a  share. 
— At  Paris,  Jos.  Caillaux  was  freed. 
— The  N.  Y.  Legislature  passed  a  2.75  per  cent,  beer 
bill. 

— The  U.  S,  recognized  Armenia  as  a  state. 

— Jao  Wolff,  wife,  4  children,  and  a  farmhand  were 

killed  by  Hy.  Layver  at  Turtle  Lake,  No.  Dak. 

He  confessed.  May  13,  and  got  a  life  term, 
— An  armed  party  kidnapped,  at  Mill  Street,  Ireland, 

six  men  suspected  of  a  $90,000  bank  robb^-y  in 

Nov.,  1919. 

April  25 — The  Supreme  Council  puts  Palestine  and 

Mesopotamia  under  British  mandate. 
— Arabs  kill  300  Fi-ench  troops  at  Urfa. 
— The  N.  Y.  Legislature  adjourned. 
— New  Zealand  greeted  the  Prince  of  Vv'aies. 
— "Silk  Mask"  Jimmy  Ha^rrigan,  robber  leader,  was 

killed  by  Chicago  police,  who  found  in  warehouse 

$100,000  of  his  loot. 
— Rabbits  destroy  $100,000  worth  of  apple  trees  in 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
April  26 — Turkish  Nationalists  upset  the  Albanian 

Gov't. 

—The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  4  to  3^  sustained  a 
majority  of  the  Government's  charges  of  Illegal 
combination  against  the  Reading  Company,  a 
Pennsylvania  holding  cori)oration.  and  certain 
of  its  railroad  and  coal  subsidlarias  and  ordered 
their  dissolution.  Chief  Justice  Wldte  and  Asso- 
ciate Justices  Holmes  and  Van  Devanter  dissented, 
while  Justices  McReynolds  and  Braadeis  took  no 
part  iu  the  decision, 

— Sociallst3  lost  In  the  Danish  Parliament  elections. 

—At  Indianapolis,  in  the  attic  of  a  loi-iaer  hospital, 
was  found  the  skeleton  of  Miss  Carrie  T,  Selvf^e, 
who  vanished  Mar,  11,  1900. 

—At  Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  robbers  killed  FrancL? 
Ho  Howell,  a  bank  official,  and  ©scaped  from  the 
bank  with  $4,500. 

—At  Louisville  Elsie  Janis*  actress,  was  robbed  of 
$58,000  in  jewels. 

April  27 — Oscar  Underwood  wicceeds  Hitchcock  as? 
Dem.  leader  in  the  Senate. 

— James  Larkin,  agitator,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  in  1914  as  a  m0rQl.>er  of  the  Irish 
Labor  Party,  was  convicted  ol'  criminal  anarchy, 
aii  N.  Y.  He  was  charged  with  having  attempted, 
by  manifesto  and  otherwise,  to  overthrow  the 
LTnited  States  Government.  Thoufjh  he  claimed 
he  was  born  in  Ireland ,  Justice  Weeks  informed  the 
prisoner  he  had  a  certified  copy  of  his  birth  certfi- 
cate  and  this  showed  Larkin  was  born  in  "the 
second  court  back.  Berry  Street,  St.  Georgo. 
Liverpool,  England,  May  2,  1878;"  tliat  his  father's 
given  name  was  Thomas  and  that  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Madden.  On  May  3  he 
was  sentenced  to  5  yrs.  in  prison. 

—At  Chicago,  G.  W.  Lyons,  ex-Ool.  N.  Y.,  69th. 
killed  himself. 

— The  faculty  of  Chatham  Epis,  Inst.,  Va.,  resigns 
because  the  school^aans  eulogy  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe. 

— Trolley  strike  ties  up  Staten  Island. 

— The  fur  sale  at  N.  Y.,  totalled  $8,000,000. 

April  28— The  U.  S.  Atty.  Gen.  asked  the  V  S 

Supreme  Court  for  a  re-hearing  in  the  U.  S.  Sieel 

Corp.  case. 

— 353  Amer.  Soldier  dead  arrived  at  N.  Y.,  from 
France  and  England. 

— Staten  Island  (Richmond  Light  and  Ry.  Co.'s 
lines)  trolleys  went  into  Fed.  receivership, 

April  29 — Plots  against  the  lives  of  more  than  a 
score  of  Federal  and  State  officials  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  part 
of  radical  May  Day  demon^rtrations,  Attorney 
General  Palmer  announced  as  Included  in  the  iviay 
Day  programme  organized  by  the  Communist 
Labor  Party,  as  an  effort  in  behalf  of  peace  with 
Soviet  Russia, 

— France  and  Soviet  Russia  arPEVhge  to  exchange 
prisoners. 

— France  limited  art  exports. 

— Radical  Jean  Longuet  was  barred  from  U.  S.,  by 
Paris  Embassy. 
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April  29 — ^The  Trans-Caucasus  state  of  Azerbaijan 

revolt  into  Bolshevism. 
— Laurette  Taylor  was  booed  by  rowdies  on  her  first 

appearance  at  the  GarricK  Theatre,  London.  The 

curtain  wouldn't  work. 
—Princess  Nadija  v.  Troubetzkov,  Red  Cross  nurse, 

and  W.  S.  Shutz,  ex-Capt.  U.  S.  A.,  were  wed  at 

Wash.,  D.  C. 

—Cornelius  Vanderbilt  jr.  and  Miss  Rachel  Littleton 
were  married  at  N.  Y.  The  bride  received  §1,000,- 
000  in  gifts. 

—An  Amer.  Syndic,  buys  the  Empire  Theatre  and 
Queens  Hotel,  London,  at  S2. 225,000. 

—The  Scottish  Trades  Union  Congress  votes  "dry." 

— Mex.  rebels  hold  Chihuahua  City. 

— Mollie  Steimer,  20,  of  N.  Y.,  the  U.  S.  Court  says 
must  begin  to  serve  her  15-yr.  sentence  for  violat- 
ing Espionage  Act,  upheld  by  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  She 
left  N.  Y.  May  2  for  prison. 

April  30 — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
9  to  6,  reported  to  the  Senate  the  Knox  resolution 
terminating  war  with  Germany. 

—Poles  defeat  Bolshevists  in  South  Ukraine. 

— ^The  Atlantic  Fleet  began  to  arrive  at  N.  Y. 

— At  N.  Y.  a  jury  awarded  Mrs.  Lillian  Aresoni, 
wife  of  Enrico  Aresoni,  opera  singer,  $50,000  in 
her  suit  for  alienation  against  Mrs  Jesse  Ullrey, 
a  Cleveland  widow. 

— 5-cent  fares  to  Coney  Island  went  in  effect  on  the 
B.  R.  T.  lines. 

—Strikes  tie  up  shipping  at  Porto  Rico. 

—Ex-United  States  Commissioner  Felix  Reif- 
schneider  jr.  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  in  Brooklyn  of  the 
charge  that  he  conspired  with  Mrs.  Annie  E,  Mills, 
a  negress,  falsely  to  name  Edgar  Jersey,  white  and 
wealthy,  as  the  father  of  two  children  she  said 
were  hers. 

May  1 — May  Day  passed  In  U.  S.  quietly.  Socialists 
at  N.  Y.  hold  100  meetings;  over  35,000  marched 
in  the  Boys'  Loyalty  Parade  on  5th  Ave.  In 
Britain  8,000,000  workers  took  a  quiet  day  off. 
At  Paris  there  were  a  few  disturbances,  and  several  ij 
were  killed  by  soldiers.   IS  ova  Scotia  mines  closed.  | 
—Reds  take  Baku  and  set  up  Soviet  Gov't.  i 
—5  were  killed  in  a  coal  mine  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  | 
— Attacks  on  members  of  Catholic  orders  in  Mexico 
during  the  Carranza  rebellion  and  the  looting  of  \ 
schools,  hospitals,  churches  and  other  establish-  I 
ments  under  their  control  were  described  before 
the   Senate   Mexican   Investigating   Committee  \ 
by  Mgr.  Francis  C.  Kelly,  President  of  the  Catho- 
lic Extension  Society  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
ditions became  so  bad,  he  said,  that  a  general 
exodus  of  Catholic  orders  from  Mexico  occurred. 
Women  were  abused,  the  witness  declared,  and 
they  and  the  men,  all  penniless,  were  forwarded  i 
to  the  border  and  seaports  to  be  cared  for  in  the  * 
United  States  by  co-religionists.  | 
—Ralph  Greenlaw,  Amer.,  was  killed  by  Mex.,  near  1 
El  Oro.  , 
— The  rest  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  anchored  in  the  \ 
Hudson  at  N.  Y.  5 
— The  overalls  crusade  reaches  Argentina.  j 
— At  N.  Y.,  anarchists  fired  four  shots  at  Harold  \ 
Content,  former  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  i 
who  prosecuted  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Berkman. 

May  2 — China  and  Russia  agree  to  open  bouj^daries 
in  Asia  for  trade.  ^ 

— ^Cattle  drives  spread  to  County  Clare,  Ireland. 

— Syracuse  and  Utica,  K.  Y.,  are  tied  up  by  trolley 
strikes. 

— Over  55  were  killed  In  Oklahoma  tornado,  mostly 
at  Peggs. 

— Consolidation  of  nine  steel,  coal,  shipbuilding  and  ' 
transportation  companies  of  Canada  into  the 
British  Steel  Corporation,  with  a  capitgil  of  $500,- 
000,000  was  announced.  \  | 

— E.  F.  Greenlaw,  Amer.,  was  killed  by  Mex.  near 
El  Oro. 

— The  M.  E.  Quad.  Gen.  Conf.  met  at  Des  Moines,  la. 
— "Boys  Day  in  School"  exercises  were  held  at  N.  Y. 
— The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  bar  th^  Harvard 
Liberal  Club. 

— The  mangled  body  of  George  H.  Weaver,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company, 
N.  Y.,  was  found  in  his  wrecked  touring  car  on 
the  White  Plains  Post  Road. 

— The  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  N.  Y.  was  observed 
by  Lieutenants  J.  H.  Tilton  and  W.  H.  Gushing 
of  the  naval  air  station  at  Rockaway  Beach  at  a 


height  of  nearly  three  and  one-half  miles.  The 
two  Lieutenants  ascended  in  the  seaplane  N-9, 
remaining  in  the  air  more  than  one  and  one-haU 
hours.  The  observations  were  made  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Navy  Department,  and  Prof.  David 
Todd,  formerly  of  Amherst  College,  assisted  feom 
a  position  on  the  shore. 

May  3 — Juarez  City  breaks  from  CarraQza, 

— At  N.  Y.,  Andrea  Salsedo,  betrayer  of  the  gang 
of  Italians  who,  June  2,  1919,  put  bombs  in  many 
U.  S.  cities,'jumped  to  death  from  an  upper  story 
of  a  Park  Row  building,  it  was  he  who  printed  the 
pink  circulars,  police  said. 

— "Outlaw"  loom  fixers  struck  and  made  20,000 
idle  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

— The  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  refused  the  Atty.  Gen.  a  rehear- 
ing in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  case. 

— 700  invalids  visited  J.  M.  Hickson,  Church  of 
England  healer,  at  Trinity  P.  E.  Ch.,  N.  Y. 

— Mrs.  Ogden  L.  Mills  jr.  (Margaret  Rutherford, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  sr.),  announces 
at  Paris  she  aij4  Mr.  Mills  have  been  divorced. 

— 2  were  idlled  by  a  bldg.  collapse  at  Burlington,  Vt. 
Daylight  saving  had  taken  other  employees  from 
the  place  at  "noon." 

— At  Buxfalo,  J.  E.  Teiper  ^as  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  slaying  his  wife,  Jan.  30,  1916.  He  was  found 
guilty  on  his  first  trial,  Dec,  1916. 

— 10,000  families  at  Chicago  refuse  to  move,  defying 
landlords. 

— At  Brooklyn,  Private  G.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  killing  Sergt .  F.  W.  King 
at  Ft.  Totten,  Mch.  29,  1919. 

— Mass.  Legis.  passes  2.75  beer  bill. 

— Miss  Fannie  Hurst,  N.  Y.,  author,  announces  her 
marriage  on  May  5,  1915,  to  Jacques  S.  Danielson, 
pianist,  and  collaborator  with  the  late  Rafael 
Joseffy. 

May  4 — Mex.  rebels  tell  Carranza  to  vacate  by  May 
15. 

— Nancy  Perkins  Field,  widow  of  Henry  Marshall 
Field  of  Chicago,  was  married  at  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  by  special  license  to  Arthur 
Ronald  Lambert  Field  Tree.  The  bride,  a  niece 
of  Lady  Astor,  was  given  away  by  Viscount  Astor. 

— Russ.  Soviet  troops  capture  60,000  in  Trans-Cau- 
casus. - 

— A  cablegram  signed  by  eighty-eight  members  of 
the  House,  protesting  against  imprisonment, 
without  arraignment  or  trial  of  persons  arrested  in 
Ireland  for  political  offenses,  was  sent  to  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  the  British  parliament. 

— W.  A.  Watson,  alleged  confessed  slayer  of  wives, 
led  officials  to  gulch  where  was  found  body  of 
Nina  L.  Deloney,  near  Coyote. 

— $182,000  was  recovered  of  $200,000  in  stocks 
stolen  Feb.  10  from  H,  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

— H.  Le  C.  Rjaome  walked  up  940,steps  (47  (^tories), 
in  8  min.,  52  sees.,  and  won  $4,100  wager  at  N.  Y. 

— Dutch  ports  reopen  after  2-mos.  strike. 

— The  Berlin  Saddler's  Union  expels  Pres.  Ebert  for 
signing  a  death  warrant. 

May  5 — Declaring  that  the  restoration  of  normaly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Teu-- 
tonic  powers  is  necessary  to  "bring  an  end  of  the 
despotic  war  power  with  which  a  power-maddened 
administration  continues  to  rule  a  great  people," 
Senator  Knox  opened  debate  on  his  proposition  to 
re-establish  peace  through  a  joint' resolution.  - 

— Secretary  Wilson  ruled  that  the  Communist  Labor 
Party  of  America  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  deportation  law.  His  decision  releases  with- 
out further  question  all  members  of  this  party 
arrested  on  charges  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  they  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence  in  cases  where  party 
membership  is  made  the  basis  for  this  charge. 
There  is  no  appeal. 

— ^The  Del.  Senate  ratified  Fed.  Prohib. 

— On  motion  of  U.  S.  Attorney  Ross,  who  declared 
the  ends  of  justice  had  been  met  by  serving  nine 
months  of  their  sentence  in  Atlanta  Federal 
Prison,  Joseph  F.  Rutherford,  Russellite  leader, 
and  his  seven  associates  were  discharged  after 
retrial  of  the  indictment  charging  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Law  nad  been  abandoned. 

— Newport,  Ky.,  teachers  quit  for  more  wages. 

— Staten  Island  trolley  strike  ends  in  higher  pay  and 
8-ct.  fares. 

May  6 — The  R.  I.  Dem.  State  Conv.  rejects  Art.  X 

of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
— Gov.  Coolidge,  Mass.,  vetoes  the  2.75  beer  bill. 
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May  6 — iOO.OOO  Brit,  cotton  operatives  get  2^y2 

p.  ct.  increase  in  wages. 
—A  barehead,  sandal  move  starts  in  Spain,  to  beat 

high  prices.  . 
— The  Poles  entered  Kieff. 
— At  Los  Angeles,  J.  P.  Watson,  bigamist,  pleaded 

guilty  to  murdering  one  of  his  wives,  Nina  L. 

I>eloney. 

— Rollo  Ogden  quits  editorship  of  N.  Y.  Evening 

Post  to  go  to  N.  Y.  Times,  May  17. 
—The  N.  Y.  Symphony  Orchestra  played  at  Paris, 
—The  Conn,  Dem.  State  Con  v.  endorsed  the  Peace 

Ti-eaty. 

May  7 — Philip  Cooper,  a  tailor  from  Poland,  killed 

Morris  Hirnkofsky  and  wounded  3.  at  N.  Y. 
— Mex.  Revolutionists  enter  Mex.  City,  and  Carran- 

za  fled.  Vera  Cruz  forces  join  the  revol, 
— Profiteering  engaged  in  on  a  gigantic  scale,  both 
during  the  war  and  since  the  armistice,  should  be 
blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  not  any 
i     increase  of  wages  to  workmen,  was  the  assertion 
made  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  by  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  former  Secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
*     who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  seventeen  railway 

brotherhoods  and  unions. 
—Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
testifying  before  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
declared  that  only  forty  of  the  hundreds  of  for- 
1      etgners  rouJided  up  in  raids  by  the  Department  of 
t      Justice  in  the  last  six  months  had  admitted  tliat 
!      they  favored  overthrow  of  tJie  Government  by 
/      violence.    He  said  that  "in  making  5,000  arrests 
'     Department  of  Justice  agents  found  only  three 
:  revolvers." 

—At  St.  Louis,  Drovers  Nat.  Bk.  ofiScials  killed  a 
'  robber. 

— The  Midland  Packing  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  went 

into  receivership. 
May  8 — A  registered  mail  pouch  at  N.  Y.  was  robbed 

of  $25,000. 
—The  Nat.  Socialist  Conv.  met  at  N.  Y. 
— 200  armed  Sinn  Felners  set  fire  to  the  police; 
barracks  at  CloyTae,  County  Cork,  and  compelled 
I     the  garrison  of  six  men  to  surrender.  The  barracks 
I     was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  three  houses  close 
by  were  also  burned. 
May  9 — Pres.  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Multnomah 
(Oreg.)  Dem.  Central  Committee,  calls  for  Indorse- 
I     ment  of  Peace  Treaty  as  it  stands. . 
,  —Russia  and  Georgia  make  peace. 

— Fred'k  Rueckert  was  fatally  shot  by  a  masked 
\     man  at  Hoboken. 

May  10 — Carranza's  train  was  located  near  Es- 
I  peranza.  Gen.  Murguia,  who  instigated  the 
;  murder  of  fifteen  generals  in  prison  in  the  Capital 
I     has  himself  been  executed. 

.  —The  Rep.  Nat,  Conv.,  at  Chicago,  chose  Lodge  for 
/'     temp,  chair.  Rep.  Nat,  Conv. 
I  —The  Brit.  Commons,  259  to  55.  rejected  Asquith 
plan  for  single  Irish  Parliament. 
■ — Suffrage  lost  and  Premier  Hara  a-nd  the  Sejii  Kai 

Party  won  in  Jap.  elections. 
—The  Appellate  Div.,  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct..  rules  N.  Y 
I      City's  buses  are  unlawful. 
—At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  James  P.  Watson  vpho  has 
confessed  the  murder  of  at  least  seven  women,  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
■ — Labor  orators  were  jailed  at  Duquesne.  Pa.,  for 

street  speaking  without  a  permit. 
—At  Rome,  the  first  ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  held,  when  beati- 
fication of  the  nun  Louise  de  Marillac  was  pro- 
claimed before  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
May  11 — Sec.  Daniels  t^>ld  the  Sen  Com.  that  Pros 
Wilson,  Aug.  11,  1917,  said  on  the  Penn.  to  fleet 
officers,  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  that  he  was  willin?  and 
ready  to  lose  half  the  Navy  to  crush  the  Ger  U 
boats. 

— The  Suprenie  Council,  ^t  Paris,  handed  a  treaty 
to  Turkey. 

— The  first  Spanish  Children's  Court  opened  at 
Bilboa. 

— Nitti  and  his  cabinet  resign  in  Italy. 
- — Earl  Curzon's  daughter.  Lady  Cynthia  Curzon 
married  Lieut.  O.  E.  Mosley,  M.  P.,  at  London. 
— Ukrainians  occupy  Odessa 

— 50,000  Jews  parade  at  N.  Y.  for  "Palestine  re- 
deemed." 

—The  N,  Y.  Diocesan  P.  E.  Oh.  Conv.  approved, 
church  forums  under  Epis.  authority,  and  also  up- 
held Bishop  Burch. 


— The  N.  J.  Legis.  passes  over  Gov.'s  veto  the 
Hudson  Vehicular  Tunnel  and  the  Camden-Pfall. 
Bridge  bills. 

— Jas.  C^losimo,  Chicago,  night-llfe  guide,  was 
assassinated. 

— The  consortium  agreement  among  Japan,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  promoting 
a  loan  to  China  was  signed  by  a  representative 
Japanese  banker  and  Thomas  Lament  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  <fe  Co. 

May  12 — Atty  Gen.  Palmer  fixed  sugar  profits  at  Ic. 
a  lb.  wholesale  and  2c.  at  retail. 

— Enginemen  call  "outlaw"  strike  on  Pittsburgh  lines. 

— Evicted  Ncwarkers  (N.  J.)  moved  Into,  playground 
tents. 

— Sec.  Daniels  showed  Sen.  Com.  a  cable  fromi  Pres. 
Wilson  to  Sims  at  London,  July  4,  1917,  in  which 
he  said:  "From  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  have 
been  greatly  surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  British 
Admiralty  to  use  Great  Britain's  great  naval 
superiority  in  an  effective  way.  In  the  presence 
of  the  present  suhmarine  emergency  they  are  help- 
less to  the  point  of  panic.  Every  plan  we  suggest 
they  reject  for  some  reason  of  prudence.  In  my 
view  this  is  not  a  time  for  prudence  but  for  bold- 
ness even  at  the  cost  of  great  losses." 

— Terrorists  destroyed  50  police  barracks  throughout 
Ireland,  and  burned  records  hi  20  income  tax  ofSces. 

— The  264  students  of  the  Albany  Law  School  walked 
out  in  a  body  when  Jacob  M.  Goldenkoff,  a  senior 
expelled  for  socialistic  utterances,  entered  accom- 
panied by  a  deputy  sheriff  with  an  Injunction  iasued 
by  County  Judge  John  J.  McMuUen  of  Sohenect^4y 
requiring  the  faculty  to  permit  him  to  tetain  his 
seat. 

—At  N.  Y..  J.  S.  Gillespie,  who  forged  $300,000 
checks  on  Greo.  Arents,  Jr.^  It  was  iilleged,  was 
sentenced  to  4  yrs.  in  prison. 

— Near  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  W.  J.  McClendliss,  Super- 
intendent of  tlie  Cliicago-Omaha  Aerial  Mail 
Division,  was  killed  when  an  airplane  in  which 
he  was  riding  was  blown  through  a  tree. 

May  13 — The  Soc.  Nat.  Conv.,  at  N.  Y.,  nominati'il 
unanimously  E.  V.  Debs  for  Pres. ;  for  Vice  Pi'es  . 
Seymoiir  Stedman  of  Chicago,  106,  to  26  for  Kau; 
R.  O'Hare,  who,  like  Debs,  is  in  a  Fed.  prison. 

— Secretary  Daniels  told  the  Senate  Naval  Invesn- 
gating  Committee  that  he  had  norsigned  a  cabliv 
gram  bearing  what  purported  to  be  his  signature, 
which  was  among  those  read  to  the  committee  by 
Rear  Admiral  Sims  when  the  investigation  began. 
The  original  of  the  message,  Mr.  Daniels  said,  did 
not  show  his  signature,  and  headdod  that  his  name 
had  been  forged  to  the  copy  presented  by  Admiral 
Sims. 

— Apprehendhig  an  encroachment  t)y  Congress  on 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  President 
Wilson  vetoed  the  Legislative.  Executive  and 
Judicial  Bill  because  of  a  "rider"  it  carried  pro- 
viding that  publications  of  executive  departments 
should  be  subiected  to  supervision  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Prlntmg. 

—The  students'  strike  at  the  Albany  Law  School 

.  ended  when  the  Appell.  Div.  vacated  the  injunc- 
1  ion  that^iad  stopped  the  expulsion  of  J.  M.  Gol- 
denkoff, Soc.  student. 

— In  the  Sen  Lodge  struck  from  the  Knox  peace 
resolution  the  clause  demanding  a  separate  treaty 
with  Germany. 

— Marie  M.  Keller,  17,  B'klyn  (Erasmus)  high 
sch.  erirl  died  of  sleeping  sickness. 

— Richard  Ricky")  Harrison  and  Chester  Cantine 
were  electrocuted  at  Sing  Sing. 

May  14 — Matamoras,  Mex.  surrendered  to  rebels. 

— The  House,  170  to  127,  failed  to"  pass  Sundry 
Approp.  Bill  over  Wilson's  veto. 

— In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Sheppard  called  N.J.  a  revolu- 
tionary and  anarchistic  state  for  its  "dry"  law. 

— Release  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  t.h€  Socialist  Party's 
nominee  for  President  and  all  other  political 
prisoners  was  asked  in  a  petition  presented  to 
Attorney  General  Palmer  by  a  cornraittee  appoint- 
ed at  the  Socialist  Party  Convention  in  New  York 
with  Seymour  Stedman,  the  party's  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee,  as  Chairman. 

— ^Police  Insp.  Henry.  N.  Y.,  was  acquitted  on 
neglect  charge,  and  was  reinstated. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  narrow  escape  at 
Greymouth,  New  Zealand,  motoring  on  a  road 
skirting  a  ravine  in  BuUer  Gorge.  At  one  point 
the  rear  wheel  of  the  Prince's  motor  car  hung  over 
the  gorge  and  the  e^rtb  gave  way. 
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May  14 — Horace  L.  Walton,  22,  robbed  a  postal  car 
of  $105,000  at  Gilman,  111.,  killed  a  policeman,  and 
was  shot  to  death  at  his  home,  Chicago.  His 
father  died  of  shock  in  Mo. 

May  15 — The  Knox  resolution  providing  for  a  state 
.  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Teu- 
tonic powers  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  43  to 
38.  Two  Republicans — McCumber  and  Nelson — 
opposed  the  resolution.  McCumber  was  paired 
against  it,  while  Nelson  voted  in  the  negative. 
Three  Democrats  voted  with  the  Republicans 
r-  for  the  resolution.  Reed,  Shields  and  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts.  Gore  was  paired  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

— French  begin  to  leave  Frankfort  region. 

— Garranza  breaks  rebel  lines  an4  escapes  to  the  hiUs. 

— The  first  woman  elected  to  office  in  Hungary  is 
Margarete  Schlachta,  successful  Christian  Nation- 
alist candidate  for  the  National  Assembly  from 
the  1st  District  of  Budapest. 

~At  N.  Y.  "Nlchsy*  Arnsteln  surrenders  in  stolen 
bond  plot  case, 'gives  $75,000  bail,  but  is  put  m 
cell  by  U.  S.  He  gave  $25,000  more  bail  and  was 
let  out  May  17. 

— Mayor  of  N.  Y.  leads  10.000  police  in  parade. 

■ — 2  police  were  killed  In  a  mob  riot  at  JLondonderry 

— Ciucago-Omatm  air  mail  started. 

— U.  S.  Shipping  Board  exonerate  C.  W.  Morse 
and  asked  N.  Y.  Fed.  Atty  to  drop  indictment 

— Mrae.  Aubert  and  3  male  spies  were  shot  at  Paris 
for  treason  at  Laon. 

— Venezuela  resumes  relations  with  Holland,  sus- 
pended in  1908. 

May  16 — -Levi  P.  Morton  died  of  bronchial  pneu- 
monia, near  Po'keepsie,  N  Y  ,  on  his  96th  birthday. 

— Carranza's  cabinet  is  captured 

— Switzerland  votes  to  enter  League  of  Nations. 

— The  Pope  pronounces  Jeanne  D  Arc  a  saint 

— Wm.  Hoheuzollern  has  moved  to  Doorn 

— N.  Y  Central  yardmen  at  N  Y  join  outlaw  strike 

— Patrolman  E.  F.  Burns  was  Killed  in  bout  in  E  35th 
St.  police  station,  N.  Y. 

• — The  noted  bullfighter  Galilto  (Gomez)  was  Killed 
by  a  bull  at  Madrid 

M;ty  17 — 'Britain  masses  troops  in  Ireland;  London- 
derry riots  go  on. 

— Pres.  Wilson  tells  Senate  Britain  is  seeking  to 
exclude  aliens  from  controlling  oil  fields  m  afiy  oi 
its  dominions. 

— Bolshevilci  invade  Persia. 

— Senator  Lodge's  resolution  declaring  the  Senates 
opinion  tliat  Northern  Epirus,  including  Corytza. 
the  twelve  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Minor,  should  be  awarded  lo 
Greece,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  without  dis- 
cussion. 

— ^The  Atlantic  Fleet  left  N.  Y. 
—Barbers  struck  at  N.  Y 

May  18 — The  U.  S.  takes  back  control  of  R.R.  freight 

traasportation. 
~Gea  Brusiloff  takes  military  control  of  Moscow. 
— P^i»-es  of  reta*I  nothing  drop  20  per  ct..  in  U  S 
— TriMtees  of  the  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  Baptist  Theoiogi- 

cai  .Seminary  voted  to  admit  women  to  the  regular 

t>ieolo:::ical  courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  men 
■ — MVS   Laura  Balada.  widowed,  killed  self  and  3 

ciuldren,  at  Morris  Park,  L  I 
— Tlie  Met.  Mus.  of  Art,  N  Y.,  celebrated  its  50th 

birthday.  * 

May  19 — 1,000  milk  drivers  we^it  on  "outlaw"  strike 
ai  N.  Y.  It  lasted  1  daj^ 

— Declaring  they  were  vicious  and  would  impose 
upon  the  people  an  intellectual  autocracy,  ?iueh  .is 
destroyed  the  German  Empire,  Gov  Smith  or  N.V 
disapproved  the  six  most  important  Lusk  and 
Feardn  bills  oimed  at  sedition  and  Socialism. 

— Bolshevists  drive  British  from  Caspian  Sea  base, 
at  Enzeli. 

— 9  were  killed  in  arresting  coal  strike  agitators  at 
Mate  wan,  W.  Va. 

May  20 — ^The  U.  S.  Senate  ordered  inquiry  of  cam- 
paign slush  funds  of  both  parties 

— Bolsheviki  take  Alexandropol:  they  drive  back 
Poles  in  Vitebsk. 

— Sec.  Daniels  testified  he  stopped  enrolments  ^^n 
Class  4,  Naval  Reserve,  because  it  had  become^i 
"slackers'  paradise." 

— Rit^liard  Croker,  testifying  as  to  his  competency 
said,  at  Palm  Beaoli,  Fla.,  that  when  he  and  his 
first  wife  separated  he  gave  her  $600,000.  all  he  i 
owned,  and  "started  all  over  again.  ' 

— Another  miner  was  shot  at  Matewan,  W.  Va.  I 


— Lightermen  join  longsjioremen's  strike  at  N.  Y. 

— Machinists  struck  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 

— The  132d  Gen.  Presby.  Assembly  began,  at  Phila. 

— Bandits  shot  up  Delta,  O.,  and  got  $12,000  from 
People's  Savings  Bank. 

— Sir  Edward  Carson  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Irish  disorders  were  part  of  propaganda 
conducted  in  Egypt  and  India.  "The  chief  offices 
are  m  New  York, '  he,sald,  *and  the  funds  for  this 
movement  come  from  America. 

May  21 — jpres.  -Garranza  of  Mex.  was  assassinated 
at  Tlaxcaltenango. 

— The  House,  228  to  139,  passed  the  Knox  peace 
resolution.  For  the  resolution:  Republicans, 
-  208.  Democrats,  19:  Independent  (Keller,  Minn.), 
1— Total  228.  Against:  Republicans  (Kelly, 
Mich.,  and  Fuller,  Mass.),  2;  Democrats.  136: 
Independent  (Carss,  Minn.),  1. — Total  139.  The 
nineteen  Democrats  voting  for  the  resolution  were; 
Caldwell,  Carew,  Cullen,  Doollng,  Ganly,  Gold- 
fogle.  McKiniry,  Maher,  Mead,  O'Connell  and 
Sullivan,  all  of  New  "Vork;  Ashbrook,  O.;  Evans, 
Nev  ;  Gallivan,  Olney  and  Tague,  Mass.;  HamUl, 
N.  J.;  Huddlestou,  Ala.,  and  McLane  Pa. 

— Germany  declares  peace  with  Costa  Rica. 

— France  s  general  strike  ends. 

— Richard  Croker  testified  his  Irish  estate,  Glencairn, 
Is  (o  go  to  charity,  he  said  he  now  has  $250,000  in 
securities  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Croker- told  the  story 
of  her  life. 

— At  London,  Lord  Sholto  Douglas,  third  son  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  has  been  granted  a 
divorce  froi5\  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Loretta 
Audis  Mooney  of  California.  The  case  was  not 
defended.  Their  marriage  took  place  at  San  Jose 
in  1895 

— G.  C.  Bergdoll,  convicted  draft  dodger,  escaped 

from  his  mother  s  home,  Phila. 
— At  Phila.  Cleveland  Ragin.  a  negro,  shot  and  killed 

a  negro  street  cleaner,  shot  lour  other  men  and 

staobed  two  before  a  patrolman  killed  him  with  a 

bullet  in  the  heart. 
— German   Parliament   ends   first  session  under 

republic 

—Police  Detect.  J.  E.  Fitzpatrick,  N.  Y.,  was  killed 

by  auto  thieves. 
May  22 — Russians  and  Poles  fight  on  600-mile  front. 
— Pres.  Wilson  agrees  to  arbitrate  Armenia's  west 

boundary 

— The  Emperor  of  Japan  is  ill  of  diabetes. 

— 'Union  was  affected  bet.  the  Presby  Ch.  in  U.  S.  A. 

and  Welsh  Presby  Ch.  in  U  S. 
— Muriel  Burgos,  23  mos..  was  awarded  gold  medal 

as  N  Y.  City's  best  baby 
— ^One  heat  prostration  at  N.  Y. 
May  23 — Sir  .lohn  Tavlor,  Irish  Under  Sec,  resigns. 
— Greek  troops  replace  French  In  Thrace. 
—At  Rome,  Oliver  Plunket.  the  Irish  divine,  who  was 

made  nrsi.  Archbishop  of  Armagti  m  1669  by  Pope 

Clement  IX.  ana  who  was  executed  for  treason  by 

the  British  at' Tyburn  .July  l,  1681,  was  beatified. 
May  24 — -Pres  Wilson  asked  Congress  to  authorize 

Amer  mandate  over  Armenia 
—The  C.  F.  U.  (N  \  )  cabled  to  Brit,  workers  to 

keep  arms  oui  of  Ireland. 
— The  Sen    committee   investigated  Pres.  Camp. 

Primary  expenses 
— Pres  Deschanel  pres  France,  fell  in  pajamas  from 

his  spec  train,  near  Montargis,  from  'apopl.  stroke. 
—Gov.  Smith  (N.  Y.)  signed  the  2.75  beer  bill  and 

the  boxing  bill. 
— ^6  bandits  gei  $165,000  at  the  1st  Nat.  Bk.,  Finley- 

vilie.  Pa 

— The  Seventy-iourth  Bank  of  Yokohama  suspended 
lor  3  weeks,  owing  to  demoralization  of  the  silk 
industry 

— 6  were  killed  in  riots  at  Rome  at  war  celebration. 
May  26 — Gen.  Obregon  puts  Luis  Cabrera  in  jail 

at  Mex.  Ciiy. 
— Tne  3d  Pan-Amer,  Aeronautic  Congress  met  at 

.Atlantic  City. 
—Otto  E-  Freer,  after  living  4  yrs.  with  a  broken 

hack,  died  at  Chicago. 
— Soviet  Russia  told  the  Allies  It  has  no  territorial 

ambitions:  Armenians  take  Alexandropol. 
— Holland  breaks  negot:  with  Belgium  over  the 

— i>00  Austrian  children  reached  England  for  food 

and  outing 
— Tbe  VoKohama  Savings  Bank  suspends. 
— KilbrUtain  Castle,  near  Brandon,  Ireland,  was 

burned  by  raiders. 
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May  25 — At  N.Y.  the  U.  S.  Court  quashed  the  indict- 
ment against  C.W.  Morse  and  his  U.  S.  Steamship 
Co.  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
by  selling  the  steamer  John  G.  McCuIlough  to  a 
French  citizen  without  having  first  offered  the 
ship  to  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
price  offered  by  the  foreign  purchaser. 

— At  St.  Paul  a  temporary  injunction  issued  by  the 
U.  S-  Dist.  Court  in  New  xMexico,  resu-ainlng  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  officials  of  that 
State  from  interfering  with  the  sale  and  circulation 
of  the  Hearst  magazines  in  New  Mexico  was  up- 
held by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

May  26 — Col.  W,  C.  Procter  told  the  Sen.  committee 
he  gave  $500,000  to  the  Wood  Pres.  Prim,  cam- 
paign: Palmer's  friends  put  up  $56,610,  it  was 
testified. 

— Gen.  R.  Kerrera,  alleged  slayer  of  Carranza,  is 

taken  to  Mex.  City. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Melbourne. 
— Russia  recognizes  Latvia's  independence. 
— A  brass-pipe  bomb  exploded  under  the  State 

Armory  at  Hartford,  damaging  the  kitchen. 
— The  Presby.  Gen,  Assembly  quit  the  Inter-Church 

World  Movement;  the  M.  E.  Gen.  Conv.  indorsed 

it. 

— French  Senate  voted  to  boost  by  25  per  cent, 
the  tax  on  the  income  of  any  resident  of  France 
who  is  "more  than  thirty  years  old,  single  or 
divorced,  and  has  nobody  dependent  upon  him 
or  her,"  and  by  lOTper  cent,  tliat  of  any  one  who 
is  over  thirty,  has  been  married  two  years  from 
Jan  1  of  the  fiscal  year  and  has  neither  children 
nor  other  dependents. 

— Edith  C.  Gould,  daughter  of  Geo.  J.  Gould,  eloped 

^  and  was  married  to  C.  L.  Wainwright  at  Elkton, 

KMd. 

— At  N.  Y.  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  Lever  act  as  a 
war  measure,  and  mainuiined  that  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  withholding  approval  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Germany  a  state  of  war  still  exists. 

May  27 — Pres.  Wilson  vetoed  the  House  peace 
resolution. 

—Harding's  Rep.  Pres.  Prim,  expenses  in  Ohio  were 

$107,704,  it  was  testified,  at  Wash. 
— Johnson  says  he  will  not  bolt  the  Rep.  Nat.  Conv. 
— The  Sen.  Foreign  Relations  Com.,  11  to  4,  rejects 

Wilson's  request  for  mandate  over  A^'nienia. 
—-The  hard  coal  miners  accepted  Pres.  Wilsd^i  s  offer 

of  arbitration. 
— 10,000  fur  workers  at  N.  Y.  strike. 
— 2  police  and  1  raider  were  killed  in  attack  on 

barracks  at  Kilmalloch,  Ireland. 
— W.  Terandowski  and  L.  Jaukon'ski  were  executed 

at  Sing  Sing  for  murder  of  Dannemora  keeper 

Gunther. 

— A  $2-1,000  shortage,  due  to  an  employee,  was  re- 
ported by  the  Phoenix  Nat.  Bk.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

— Prince  William  of  Sweden  arrived  at  N.  Y.  with  a 
party  of  explorers. 

—At  N.  Y.  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker  closed  for  good. 

—At  Vergenpes,  Vt.,  Charles  Strong,  Cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  committed  suicide  by  shoot- 
ing in  the  presence  of  bank  officials.  Bank  exam- 
iners were  at  work  on  the  books. 

— At  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Alfonso  Quinonez,  a  special 

.  student  from  San  Salvador,  in  tlie  Sugar  School  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University,  died  of  injuries 
received  when  he  was  burned  with  ether,  according 
to  members,  at  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  Alpha 
Chi  Sigma  fraternity. 

May  28 — Pres.  Wilson,  in  letter  to  Sen.  Glass  of  Va., 
said  the  Va.  Dem.  State  Convention  plank  on 
League  of  Nations  put  the  matter  just  rfght  . 

— U.  S.  House,  219  to  152  (29  less  tTian  two-thirds) 
failed  to  pass  Knox  Peace  Resolution  over  WiLson's 
veto. 

—Gov.  H.  J.  Allen  of  Kan.  and  Sam'l  Gompers 

debated  labor  at  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 
—Strike  riots  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  caused  the  Gov.  to 

proclaim  place  in  insuiTection.  Several  were  shot; 

troops  were  sent, 
—At  Brooklyn,  the  Sup.  Ct.  barred  5  Russians  from 

citizenship  as  Socialists. 
—Finding  the  inquiry,  Rear  Adm'l  Sims  denied  aU 

of  Sec.  Baniels'a  charges  against  him,  to  Sen.  Com. 

at  Wash. 

— Caecho-Slovakia  parliament  elected  Prof,  Masaryk 

Pres,  of  the  Republic  for  life. 
— B.  R,  T.  power  house  men  struck  at  Brookij^i; 

the  cars  were  run  as  usuai. 


— At  N.  Y.  T.  E,  Hodgskiu,  lawyer,  and  John  Simoc 
were  found  guilty  in  U.  S.  Court  of  making  false 
return  of  alien  property;  former  sentenced  to  4 
years  in  prison,  latter  fined  $20,000. 

— At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  convicted  of  conspiracy  and 
profiteering  in  the  sale  of  men's  wearing  apparel, 
Weeds',  Inc.,  of  Binghamton,  and  G.  H.  Smith, 
Manager  of  the  concern,  were  jointly  fined  $31,000 
in  Federal  Court. 

— The  St.  Louis  fur  auction  totaled  $23,000,000. 

— While  arresting  a  Freshman  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Mathew  Lynaugh,  a 
policeman,  shot  and  killed  Carl  E.  Jandorf  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  Sophomore. 

May  29 — U.  S.  House,  289  to  92,  passed  the  bill  pro- 
vidhig  about  $1,500,000  in  cash  bonuses  to  Amer. 
Force. 

— Testimony  showed  $1,200,000  subscribed  to  Gen, 

Woods's  Prim,  Camp.  fund. 
— Pres.  Wilson  freed  Mrs.  Kate  R.  O'Hare,  convicted 

in  1917  for  a  speech  she  made  at  Fargo,  No.  Dak. 
— A  deleg.  of  Soc.  Nat.  Conv.  notified   Debs,  In 

Atlanta  Fed.  prison,  of  his  nom,  for  Pres.;  he 

accepted. 

— Jennie  G.  Zimmerman  was  acquitted  as  insane,  at 
Springfield,  of  killing  her  cousin,  Dr.  Henry 
Zimmerman,  Aug.  7,  1919. 

— Armour  Grain  Co.  ,  Ciiicago,  was  fined  $1,050 
for  adulterating-  oats  with  barley  for  export  to 
Allies  in  1914. 

—The  Holy  Ghost  and  Us  Society  of  the  Shiioh 
Colony,  established  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
by  Frank  W.  Sandford  on  the  hilltop  in  Durham, 
Me.,  has  given  up  the  ghost,  the  Bioie  school  voting 
to  disband. 

— At  Phila,,  alien  Liberty  Bond  slackers  were  refused 

citizenship  by  Judge  Dickinson, 
— Banker  T.  B.  Karter,  wife  and  daughter  were  killed 

in  auto-train  accident  at  Lockhaven,  Pa. 
May  30 — Greek  troops  occupy  Tui'kish  Thrace. 
— All  France  bows  tribute  to  dead  of  Amer,,  also 

Eng.  and  Belgium. 
— Socks  or  one-piece  bathing  suits  on  women  were 

banned  by  police  at  Coney  Island, 
— At  Atlanta,  the  eleventh  annual  conference  of  the 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Colored  People  began, 
— 20  were  drowned  in  Lud  River  freshet,  England 
— 1,200  forged  permits  for  whiskey  removal  are  found 

at  N.  Y. 

May  31 — Britain  receives  Gregory  Krassin,  Soviet 

Trade  Minister. 
— Bubonic  plague  is  at  Vera  Cruz. 
— Strike  sympathizers  bomb(5d  the  home  of  J.  H. 

Goss,  ro.fr.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
— The  Ukrainian  Gov't,  asks  U.  S,  for  recognition. 
— Fteroes  of  3  wars  marcn  at  N.  Y„  in  Memorial  Day 

parade. 

June  1 — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  unanimously 
that  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  are 
subject  to  ratification  only  by  State  Legislatures, 
and  not  by  referendima  votes  of  the  people. 

—Irish  women  pickets  invaded  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  were  ejected. 

—At  Washington,  the  Kenyon  committee  traced 
Lowden  money,  in  $2,500  lots.  Into  the  hands  of 
delegates  to  the  Republican  Convention,  It  cost 
$38,703.50  to  turn  Missouri,  which  was  divided 
between  Wood  and  Johnson ,  over  to  Lowden .  Four 
of  the  delegates  are  known  to  have  received 
personally  a  share  of  the  campaign  funds.  Two  of 
them  yet  have  the  money. 

— The  Senate,  52  to  23,  "respectfully  declhied" 
to  grant  the  President  authority  to  accept  a  man- 
date for  Armenia,  as  requested  of  him  by  the  San 
Remo  conference.  Thirteen  Democrats  joined  the 
united  Republicans  in  rejecting  the  mandate. 
They  were  Beckham,  Chamberlain,  Dial,  Gerry, 
Harris,  Myers,  Nugent.  Pomerene,  Reed,  Shields, 
Smith  of  Georgia,  Thomas  and  Walsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

— JYench  and  Turk  Nationalists  sign  armistice  in 
Cilicia. 

— Athens,  Greece,  was  put  under  martial  law. 

— Mrs.  M.  F.  Dunlop  killed  J.  L.  Eichellx^rger,  then 

herself  and  daughter,  at  West  Grove,  Pa. 
— The  Pope,  in  Encyclical,  lets  Catholic  sovereigns 

visit  Italy's  King, 
— French  miners  (120,000,  who  lost  40,000.000  francs 

in  idleness)  are  back  at  work.    They  lowered  coal 

prod,  by  800,000  tons. 
— U.  S.  Gov't  removes  ban  om  grala  trading. 
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June  2 — Irisli 

of  U.  S.  Ti  ' 
—Del.  llous  ■ 

Suff.  Afiteii:! 
—Blakeley 

Morristown,  . 
— The  U.  S.  Court  at.  CtJoa,  N.  Y.,  fined  John  A. 

Roberts  Co..  >r:y').()(K)  for  alleged  profiteering. 
— Six  were  icilled  in  a  coal  mine  blast  at  Colcesburg, 

Pa. 

— Duke  Durazzo  vr«ds  Mrs.  E.  M.  Moller,  at  N.  Y 
June  3— N   Y.  Merchautd  formed  an  organization 

to  fight  traTisportaiiioii  striices. 
—At  itoohester,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  i'eare  B.  Odell  got  20 

yrs.,  in  prison  for  har  sbare  in  killing  E.  J.  Kneiip. 
— Tiie  battles]>ip  Tennessee  was  put  in  commission, 

at  Brooklyn. 

— Clifton  Crawford,  Araer.  actor,  was  killed  by  fall 

from  hotel  window.  London. 
— Antwerp  Diamond  Co.,  Rochester,  N-  Y.,  was 

fined  by  U.  S.  Court  there  §18,000  for  allet;ed 

profiteering. 

June  4 — President  WUfion  vetoed  the  bill  to  establish 
a  budget  system  of  submitting  the  appropriation 
estimates  of  the  Government  departments,  ^ayi-  g 
that  under  the  bill  Congress  would  have  autuoiMty 
to  remove  the  Comptroller  General  from  oflice  and 
that  this  aur.iiorJty  should  be  reserved  to  the  Exec- 
Htlve  Departmoiit. 

— The  ilum^arliin  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

— Prince  of  WaSea  reached  Melbourne. 

— Sam'l  RattntiT  was  killed  by  fall  of  his  auto  125 

feet  off  15;3tM  St.  Bridge.  N.  Y. 
— Jews  were  killed  in  outbreak  at  Budapest. 
June  5 — The  66ta  Congress  ended  its  second  session. 
— The  U.  S.  Scaarte  orders  geiieral  campaign  boodle 

inquiry. 

— Revolt  starts  in  South  China,  in  Provinces  of  Yun- 
nan, Kweiciiow,  Hana').  Siieuoi,  Szechwan,  and 
Hupeh 

— Perrera.  Italy  wa^i  shaken  by  quake. 

— At  Mt.  Clomdus,  Mich.,  Lloyd  Prevost,  convicted 

of  killing  J.  S  Brown,  got  life  term. 
— 11  were  idlfed  in  munitions  explosion  at  Turin, 

Italy. 

— W  K.  Davie8  and  wife,  ?^Tarion,  S.  C,  were  found 
shot  to  death  in  a  eanitarium  at  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

June  6 — Germany  held  general  elections,  coalition 
retained  its  hold  on  Nat-  Assembly;  Social  Dem. 

— George  W,  Perkhis.  of  N.  Y.,  is  in  a  private  sani- 
tarium, owing  to  nervous  breakdown. 

— The  Pope  beatified  22  Uganda  Negro  Martyrs. 

^une  7 — Tlie  U.  S,  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Amenciment  held  the  Volstead 
Enforcement  Ac-t,  to  l>e  co  »stitutioual,  dismissed  tlie 
petitions  of  Rliode  Island  and  New  Jersey  to  pro- 
hibit enforcement,  dissolved  the  Wisconsin  beer 
injunction,  dismissed  tiie  action  brought  by 
Christian  Foigeiispan  of  Newark,  sustained  an 
injunction  obtained  in  St.  Louis,  upheld  the  dis- 
missal of  an  injunotion  secured  in  Louisville  in  the 
case  brought  by  the  Kentucky  Distilleries  and 
Warehouse  Company,  and  denied  an  injuncticm 
sought  by  George  C.  Demosey  of  Boston  to  res- 
train enforcement  of  tlie  Volstead  act. 

— Labor  unions  bar  W.  IT.  and  Postal  wires  from  the 
Chicago  Coliseum  during  Rep.  Nat.  Conv. 

— Galveston,  Tex.,  is  put  uiider  martial  law. 

— Topliss,  taxi  slayer  of  April  25,  was  killed  by  police 
at  Plumpton,  Great  Brit. 

— Fourteen  were  killed  in  food  riots  at  Vienna  and 
Grn,tz, 

— Hayti  joins  League  of  Nations. 

— Air  cadets  R.  W  Ellington  and  II.  Crowley  died 

in  fail  n^-^r  :v^n  A?Uon:  >,  Tex. 
Junes — 1  .miion  l^egan  at  Chicago. 

Sen.  R  .  was  chosen  Temporary 

Chair:  keynote"  address,  there 

were  9  ,  t  ■  ;  .   -  .i 
— Seven  perso::.s  icnied.  riio'-e  than  100  injured,  an'' 

property  los'sofj  that  will  aggregate  hundreds  <1 


thousands  of  dollars,  were  the  toll  taken  by  a  wind 
and  electrical  storm  that  swept  Northwestern 
Minnesota  and  Eastern  Nortli  lOakota.  • 

— Caruso's  home.  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  was  robbed 
of  jewels  valued  at  over  S200,000. 

June  9 — The  second  day's  session  of  the  Republican 
Convention  lasted  less  than  an  hour.  There  were 
addresses  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter  at 
Kansas,  the  first  women  ever  to  speak  before  a 
Rep.  Nat.  Conv.,  and  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
Permanent  organization  was  effected  with  H.  C. 
Lodge  as  Chairman. 

— Premier  Nitti  and  cabinet  resigned,  Rome. 

— H.  G.  Cam.pbell,  aviator,  was  drowned  by  plane 
fall  at  Atlantic  City. 

June  10 — Tiie  Rep.  Nat.  Convention  adopted  a  plat- 
form. 

— 100,000  children  were  in  the  annual  Sunday  School 

Parade,  Brooklyn. 
— Volunteer  pier  truck  drivers   (ex-service  men) 

began  to  move  goods  for  merchants,  at  N.  Y. 
— Tlie  A.  F.  of  Labor  convention,  at  Montreal, 

votes  to  admit  negroes  to  the  order. 
— At  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the  Sehon-Stevenson  Co. 

was  fined  $35,000  on  a  sugar  profiteering  charge. 
— 4  v/ere  killed,  7  hurt  by  lightning  at  Detroit. 
June  11 — The  Rep.  Nat.  Conv.  took  4  ballots,  and 

adjourned,  with  Wood  in  lead.    (For  details  see 

"Presidential  Conventions"  in  Index.) 
— The  N.  Y.  State  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 

B.  R,  T.  injunction  against  municipal  buses  in 

Brooklyn. 

— Dr.  Herbert  Tetlow  was  killed  by  "woman,"  at 
Stonington,  Conn. 

— Jos.  B.  El  well,  turfman,  was  found  fatally  shot 
in  his  home,  at  N.  Y. 

— The  U.  S.  Court,  N.  Y.,  dismissed  profiteering  in- 
dictments against  the  Amer.  Woolen  Co.,  and 
W.  M.  Wood,  Pres. 

— At  N.  Y„  Police  Inspector  Henry  was  found  guilty 
of  perjury;  he  was  sentenced  to  2  to  5  years. 

— The  N.  Y  Symphony  OFchestra  played  at  The 
Hague. 

June  12 — The  Rep.  Nat.  Conv.  on  the  10th  ballot 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Sen.  Warren  G. 
Harding,  of  Ohio.  The  Vice-Pres.  nomination 
went  to  Gov.  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Mass. 

—Many  lives  were  lost  in  a  destructive  storm  in 
Salvador. 

— More  than  30,000  school  children  took  part  in  the 
celebration  of  New  York's  first  "Neighbors'  day," 
under  the  auspices  of  more  than  150  social  and 
civic  organizations  in  every  borough  and  district. 

— Buses  operating  ip  competition  with  the  Greenpoint, 
Park  Slope  and  Flatbush  Avenue  lines  of  the 
Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company  stopped  running 
because  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

June  13 — -Milan  railways  are  paralyzed  by  Anarchist 
outbreaks  in  Northern  Italy. 

— At  Paris,  Gen.  Essad  Pasha,  Prime  Minister  of 
Albania,  was  shot  dead  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Continental  by  an  Albanian  student  named  Aveni 
Rustem,  twenty-six.  who  fired  two  pistol  shots 
into  Essad's  chest  as  the  latter,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew  and  a  woman  friend,  was  stepping  into 
his  limousine  to  go  to  the  races. 

— The  Poles  have  evacuated  Kieff. 

— ^A  bomb  injured  several  at  Nat.  Theatre,  Havana. 

— The  bodies  of  James  G.  Blaine  and  wife  were  re- 
buried,  at  Augusta,  Me. 

— Bubonic  plague  appeared  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

June  14 — 'The  bodies  of  Fred  Seekman,  his  wife  and 
four  children,  with  their  throats  cut,  ^vcve  foimd 
inside  or  near  their  blazing  home,  Shirley,  W.  Va. 

— A  bomb  wrecked  a  strikebreaker's  home  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

— At  Bilbao,  Spain,  10  were  killed  when  a  bus  fell 
into  river. 

— The  N.  Y.  Symphony  Orchestra  played  at  London. 
— 2k)0  Jap  coal  miners  were  killed  by  fire  damp  ex- 

plo-'ion  on  Yezo  Island:. 
Juno  15 — T\\p  La.,  I^tigislature  rejected  the  Fed.  Suft. 

—  \T  ''vi  TrTiPisco.  William  Harrison  (Jack  Derap- 
h.^}  ),  ■v.-'-'-id's  lieavyweight  champion,  was  found 
not  ::uiKv  on  a  S'=!l<?ctivc  draft  evasion  indictment 
by  a  hivy  in  t'.e  United  States  District  Court. 

— 'ITie  i>ort  Rtrilce  at  Copenhagen  ended. 

— At  Dill  a  Minn.,  a  mob  lynched  3  circus  negroes 
i\'-,ni><-'i  or  Mttr.ckias:  a  white  girl. 

^— r'uli.  i^i.sucr.or  Wilson  was  killed  at  Gorey, 
Irclaac!, 
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Jine  15— At  Genoa.  American  proposals  to  submit  to 

■  tbe  Labor  Ckmforence,  of  the  League  ol  Nations 
ia  proposition  to  mate  seamen  all  over  the  world 
"tree  men  was  defeated  at  the  International  Sea- 

j  men's  Conference.   The  project  was  sustained  by 

I  Italy,  Holland,  Norway,  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Japan  and  was  opposed  by  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Spain.   The  vote  stood  15  to  28. 

—Wireless  operators  struck  in  England. 

June  16 — A  student  quarrel  over  whiskey  resulted 
In  the  killing  ol  Henry  E.  Marony  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  a  senior  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  the 
arrest  of  a  junior,  charged  with  murder. 

—The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  held  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
London. 

—The  meeting  to  organize  a  permanent  Internaiional 
Court  of  Justice,  under  the  League  of  Naiions, 
opened  at  the  Hague. 

— A  cyclone  blew  down  houses  at  Tottenville,  N.  Y., 
swept  small  craft  to  sea,  and  caused  death. 

—Miss  Mabel  Ebert,  Detroit,  and  J.  R.  Wakeman, 
a  sailor  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Birmingham.  1,000  miles 
off  the  Calif,  coast,  were  wed  by  wireless. 

• — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Reimert,  Amer.  (Ref.  Ch.).  mis- 
sionary, was  killed  by  troops  at  Yochow,  (^hina. 

— One  was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  bandit  raid  on 
the  Dressel  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago. 

June  17 — •President  Wilson  tells  The  World  his  views 
i   on  the  Rep.  Nat.  Platform. 

— The  TurKl^h  peace  delegation  reaches  Versailles. 
• — The  A.  ¥.  of  Labor  Con\-.,  at  Montreal,  voted  for 

government  ownership  of  railroads. 
— W.  B.  Livingston  was  drowued  in  the  Gulf  when 

his  plane  fell,  near  Pensacola,  Fla. 
June  18 — H.  H.  Parsons,  N.  Y.  lawyer,  killed  self  at 

Purcliase,  N.  Y, 
—Geo.  Walbridge  Perkins  died  at  a  Stamford,  N.  Y., 

Sanitarium. 

—The  Ex-Kaiser  was  shot  and  wounded  by  a  man 

in  disguise,  at  Doorn,  Holland. 
— The  Bolshevists  drive  the  Poles  across  the  Dnieper. 
— Sam'l  Gompers  was  re-elected  Pres.  of  the  A.  F.  of 

Labor,  at  Montreal. 
—At  Pittsburgh,  J.  J.  Gilchrist  was  fined  $10,000 

for  alleged  sugar  profiteering. 
June  19 — The  A.  F.  of  L.  Conv.,  Montreal,  indorsed 

League  of  Nations   without  reservations,  and 

adjourned. 

■ — Elanionn  De  Valera,  "President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public," denied  that  he  had  spent  $50,000  in 
Chicago  or  that  he  had  misijscd  any  funds.  He 
said  that  the  money  actually  spent  was  "not  half 
of  $50,000,"  and  that  the  amount  belonged  to  the 
Irish  Government,  which  had  given  him  authority 
to  use  the  funds  at  his  discretion. 

< — The  Sinn  Fein  sets  up  courts  in  Ireland. 

' — At  Londonderry,  6  were  killed,  10  others  seriously 
wounded  and  about  100  others  were  less  seriously 
injured  during  a  period  of  rioting.  The  fighting 
was  accompanied  by  several  attempts  arincendiar- 
ism,  one  of  which  resulted  in  the  burning  of  a  large 
drapery  store. 

• — At  Los  Angeles,  5  switchmen  were  foimd  guilty 
as  strikers,  under  the  Lever  act. 

■ — The  "outlaw"  R.R.  strike  was  revived  at  Phila. 

• — N.  Y,  City  dedicated  the  first  municipal«'Air  t>ort 
in  the  U.  S.,  foot  W.  82d  St. 

—The  courts  stopped  city  bus  lines  on  8th  and  14th 
Sts.,  Manhattan,  and  on  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

—Fishing  steamer  Heroine  sank  in  Block  Isl.  Soimd, 
loss  $100,000. 

June  20 — The  Allied  Premiers  met  at  Hythe.  Engl. 

—The  "Far  East  People's  Assembly"  was  organized 
i    at  Vladivostock. 

—Two  were  killed  in  Chicago  race  riot. 

— Yellow  fever  is  in  San  Salvador,  in  Sonsonate. 

— The  outlaw  railroad  strike  spreads  to  Balto. 

—The  Hebrew  Nat.  School  at  N.  Y.  was  closed  by 
strike  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

June  21 — A  striker  was  killed,  2  police  were  shot,  and 
50  persons  were  wounded  in  strike  riots  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  State  troops  arrived  and  set  up 
martial  law. 

— Lo9-  Angeles  was  shaken  by  earthquake,  damage 
Blight. 

— Italian  troops  quit  Montenegro. 
— Labor  imions  blockaded  Hungary. 
• — The  Allied  Premiers  met  at  Boulogne. 
— A  robber  killed  Manuel  Gabhi,  N.  Y.,  and  stole 
$25,000  from  him. 


— Philip  Gaithers,  a  negro,  was  lynched  near  Rincon, 
Ga..  after  he  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Miss  Anza 
Jiaudon. 

— Mary  Pick  ford  and  her  husband,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, reached  London. 

June  22 — Los  Angeles  had  2  'quakes;  one  tied  up  the 
power  house  and  stopped  street  cars. 

— At  London,  Dan'l  Kildare  killed  hia  wife,  her  sister 
a  nurse,  and  himself. 

— An  extraordinary  grand  jury  at  N.  Y.  indicted 
Chas.  F.  Murphy,  Asst.  Dist.  Atty.  Jas.  E.  Smith, 
and  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co..  -charged  witn 
conspiracy  to  cheat  U.  S.  Gov't,  of  excess  profits 
tax. 

— -N.  Y.  Munic.  salaries  are  raise<l  as  of  Aug.  I,  20 
per  cent. 

— Yellow  fever  is  reported  at  Vera  Cruz, 

— Aug.  Dwyer,  And.  of  Un.  Mine  Workers  was 

beaten  to  death  at  Detroit. 
June   23 — ^Civil   war   continues   at  Londonderry. 

Several  are  killed  each  day. 
— The  Allied  Premiers  order  Germany  to  disarm. 
— ^Tliree  were  killed,  50  wounded,  in  strike  riot  at 

Milan,  Italy. 

— Fed.  Judge  Anderson,  Boston,  upset  deportation 
of  c;ornmunists,  holding  it  is  not  proved  an  unlaw- 
ful organization, 

— ^The  wireless  strike  at  London  ended. 

— The  No.  Bap.  Conv.  began  at  Buffalo. 

Jime  24 — The  N.  Y.  Stock  Excliange  expelled  A.  A. 
Ryan. 

— ^At  N.  Y.,  rain  caused  the  wreck  of  a  West  Shore 
freight  train  in  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  with  the 
death  of  one  of  the  crew;  tied  up  the  Lexington 
Avenue  subway,  between  Bowling  Green  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  from  9. o'clock  until  1:55  A.M., 
and  sent  an  automobile  skidding  into  a  grotip  in 
Harlem,  killing  one  man. 

— The  U.  S.  prohibits  coal  ex-ports. 

— At  N.  Y.,  the  U.  S.,  indicted  50  men  and  14  Co.'s 
on  oil  stock  promotions. 

— The  No.  Bap.  Conv.  withdraws  from  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement. 

— The  Ital.  R.R.  strike  ends. 

June  25 — Kitty  Gordon,  actress,  shot  actor  J.  A. 
Hack,  by  accident,  at  Chicago  playhouse. 

— ^Marine  Corps  aviators,  Capt.  Gust^ve  Karow  of 
Savannah  and  Lieuts.  Frederick  Molthen  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  and  S.  E.  St.  George  of  Quantico,  Va.,  were 
killed  in  the  fail  of  an  airplane  at  the  Paris  island 
Marine  Corps  Station. 

— At  Scarborough,  England,  the  Labor  Party  Con- 
ference declined  by  a  card  vote  of  2,940,000  to 
225,000  to  affiliate  with  the  Moscow  Internationale. 
•  The  conference  also  refused  to  secede  from  the 
Geneva  Internationale  by  a  vote  of  1,010,000  to 
516,000.  Tlie  resolution  for  Prohibition  for  Great 
Britain  was  defeated,  2,600.000  to  470,000.  The 
resolution  declaring  for  IocaI  option  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  2,00.3,000  to  623,000. 

— A  strikebreakers*  home  was  bombed  at  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

— Forty  were  hurt  at  stage  fail  at  No.  Bap.  Conv., 
,  Buffalo.  . 

— Hailstones  as  big  as  lemons  wrecked  barn  in  Wyo. 
June  26 — The  British  fleet  shelled  Lsmid,  Asia  Minor, 

and  killed  1,000  Tiu^ks  ;  a  Greek  army  nioves  against 

Turkish  Nationalists  in  Asia  Minor. 
— Frank  Sokolowsky,  strike  leader,  was  killed  with 

carbolic.  New  Haven. 
— The  Dem.  Nat.  Conv.,  at  San.  Fran.,  barred,  34  to 

12,  U.  S.  Sen.  J.  A.  Reed  of  Mo.  trom  Dem.  Nat. 

Conv. 

— At  Newport,  Resolute,  the  Herreshoff  built  sloop, 
owned  by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  yachtsmen, 
was  selected  by  the  Cup  Defense  Committee  to 
defend  America's  Cup  against  Sir  Thomas  Lipton'a 
challenger,  Shamrock  IV. 

June  27 — -Sinn  Feiners  kidnapped  Brig.  Gen.  Lucas 
at  Castletown  Roche,  Ireland- 

— Food  riots  occur  in  many  Ger.  cities. 

— The  Countess  of  Dudley  was  drowned  at  Rosmuck, 
Ireland,  bathing. 

— Wood  alcohol  whiskey  kills  4  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

June  28 — The  Dem.  Nat.  Convention  began  at  San 
Francisco.  Homer  Curamings  wa^  temp,  chairman. 
U.  S.  Sen  Carter  Glass  of  Va.,  was  made  chair,  of 
Resolution  Com.,  a  message  of  8>Tnpathy  and 
confidence  was  sent  to  Pres.  Wilson. 

— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interchurch 
Movement  voted,  at  N.  Y.,  to  end  its  financial 
campaign. 
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June  29 — The  Dem.  Nat.  Con  v.  chose  U.  S.  Sen. 
Jos.  T.  Roi)irKm)i'>  A rV  v^rm. chairman.  The  Conv. 
r\cluded  U  ~  ;i  Mo.,  tu-i  a  tlelc^.  There 

were  l.O'JG  ^' 

-  li.^  >')  ami:  Ir.  die  ted  at  N.  Y. 

—  P  r;uiigjlows  at  N.  Y. 

V — -2  were  shot  at 
r  near  Wharton. 
Dep.  Siieriff  S.  C. 


-U.  S.  Mar 


P 
—A 


nice. 


je:s  kill  rebel  DandiLS  who  raid  Port-au- 
M  •:     -^r ;    r^e!  was  accei^Ted  at  N.  Y. — 
'  S.  D. 


deed       m  •:  u--? 
tlie  lirst  o-i 

— An  au-phiii!  i  e  ashes  of  Mrs. 

Brown's  bod  -  arue  of  Liberty. 

— The  U.  S.  Oj.i.  ■  /    ,x    V.  restored  dollar  gas. 
June  30 — Noniuiatiag  speeches  were  made  at  the 

Dem.  Nat.  Coo  v. 
— Trains  stop  at,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
— A  bomb  was  sot  oil  outside  tJie  House  of  Reps., 

Tokio. 

— Train  robbers  get  $59,725  of  U.S.  Marines  pay  at 
Augusta,  Ga. 

July  1 — More  nominating  speeches  were  made  at  the 

Dem.  Nat.  Conv. 
■ — Tiie  "Irisii  Parliament"  sets  up  civil  and  criminal 

courts. 

--The   Turkish    Nationalists  released   Miss  Alice 

Clark,  of  Evanston.  Hi. 
^Surface  car  fares  at  Chic;igo  advanced  from  6c  to 

8c. 

"—3,000  New  Orleans  power  rnen  struck  and  stopped 
trolleys  and  light  plants,  ended  July  24. 

— 6,000  soft  coal  miners  quit  in  W.  Va. 

July  2— Two  ballots  were  taken  at  the  Dem.  Nat. 
Conv.,  after  adopting  a  platform.  Bryan's  dry 
plank,  Bourke  Cockran's  wet  piaak,  the  provision 
for  recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  one  at- 
tempt to  change  the  League  of  Nations  plank  were 
all  voted  down  overwhelmingly.  The  Administra- 
tion leaders  showed  full  control  in  every  test. 

— The  Supremo  Allied  Council  met  at  Brussels  and 
received  a  Ger.  Memo,  asking  that  financial  settle- 
ments be  made  on  her  present  and  not  her  future 
{'bility  to  pay. 

— The  Bolshevists  have  taken  Lemberg. 

— 150  were  killed  when  a  bomb  blew  up  the  Odeon 
Theatre.  Piiliipp<>poiis,  Bulgaria. 

—Belgium  Chamber  of  Deputies  defeats  woman 
suffrage.  89  to  74. 

— Jamaica,  W.  I.,  was  shaken  by  'quake. 

July  3 — The  Dom.  Nat.  Convention  took  20  ballots, 
andi  adjourned  to  July  4,  with  Cox  in  lead 

July  4 — British  troops  from  Ireland  iConnaught 
Rangers)  mutinied  at  Juilnuder,  Punjab,  India, 
and  in  Simla  hills rseveral  were  shot,  v 
Mine  guards  Kill  several  coal  miners'  strike  leaders 
In  riot  at  Rode^^fleld,  W.  V^a. 
-20  were  buried  alive  in  a  cave-In  at  San  Pedro  do 
los  Pinos.  Mex. 

July  5 — The  Dem.  Nat.  Conv.  nominated  Gov. 
Cox  of  Onio,  for  Pres.,  on  the  44th  ballot. 
-The  Allied  Premiers  met  at  Spa. 
-At  Paris.  The  treaty  returning  tiie  Danish  zone 
in  Schleswig  to  Danish  .-sovereignty  was  signed  by 
the  French,  British,  Italian  and  Japanese  Ambas- 
sadors and  H.  A.  Bernhoft,  Danish  Minister  to 
France. 

—Japan  occupied  Saghalien  Province. 

—  Hungary  iimiiji  f.o  25  per  cent.  Jewish  students  in 

HlgQ  SchooiJ.  It  was  50  per  cent 
— Jas.  Spencer,  negro  railway  mail  clerk,  was  lynched 

at  Quitman,  Miss.,  for  stabbing  a  white  mail  clerk. 
—Lieut,  Pat.  Logan,  Amer.  Ace.  was  killed  by  plane 

fall  iiT  Bali.o. 

—24:  prisoner^  r-ut  way  out  of  prison  at  Indianapolis. 

JuiV  1 — 'The  Dem.  N'at.  Conv.  nomuiated  by  ac- 
clamation, for  Vice-Pve.s  ,  Asst.  Sec.  of  the  Navy 
Franklin  D  RooseveU,  of  N.  Y...  and  adjourned. 

—At  Soa.  me  Allied  Premiers  gave  a  24-hour  ulti- 
matum to  Ger..  which  protested  against  military 
clauses  of  treaty.  Poland  was  told  she  cannot  be 
heloed  against;  Russia. 

— British  war  ships  .shell  way  into  Sea  of  Marmora. 

— D'Annunzlo  vacates  Durazzo. 

— Two  illegad  negro  slayers  were  lynched  by  fire 
at  Paris.  Tex.  i 

— Mrs.  Alice  J.  Cavanaugh,  "Rent  Angel  of  the 
Bronx.  '  was  convicted  of  larceny  of  $2,197;  she 
got  5  to  10  yrs.  in  prison. 


— Buoonic  piagui^  appears  at  Beaumont  and  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.;  it  continues  at  Pensacola.  Fla. 

July  7 — The  U.  S.  lifts  trade  ban  on  Russia,  ex- 
cept as  to  munitions. 

— Mex.  and   Gen.   Villa  sign  armistice. 

— Russian  Reds  take  Rovuo. 

— The  French  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  divorce 
of  Frank  Jay  Gould  and  Edith  Kelly  Gould. 

— Allies  turn  Batum  over  to  Georgian  Republic. 

— Ed,  Roach,  neero.  alleged  attacker  of  white 
girl,  was  lynched  near  Icoxboro,  N.  C. 

— The  N.  Y.  State  Court  of  Appeals  upholds  5c 
trolley  fares  at  N.  Y.  City  on  most  lines. 

July  8 — Allies  give  Germany  6  mos.  more  to  dis- 
arm, disband  Security  Police,  and  abolish  con- 
scription. 

— -Russ.  Reds  cross  the  Beresina  into  Poland 
— Brit,  troops  barricade  roads  to  Dublin  and  other 
large  Irish  places. 

—  The  La.  Legislatm'e.  52  to  46  rejected  the  Fed. 
Suff.  Amend. 

— 'Greeks  occupy  Brussa  in  Asia  Minor. 

— "Enjoying  every  minute,"  said  J.  D.  Rocke- 
feller,-on  his  81st  birthday,  at  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

— The  General  Com.  of  Interehurch  World  Move- 
ment voted  to  continue,  on  more  econom  scale. 

— At  Centerville,  Mo.,  Fred.  Canafcx,  an  escaped 
negro  convict,  was  shot  to  death  by  whites 

July  9 — 'Germany  signs  disarmament  protocol. 

— King  ChristJan  signs  treaty  reuniting  Schleswlg 
with  Denmark. 

— Dr.  F.  Nausen  arrives  in  Moscow  to  negotiate 
repatriation  of  Americans  in  Russia.  ^ 

— N.  Y.  App.  Div.  declares  "Madeleine"  not  an 
immoral  book,  reverses  lower  court's  rulings' 
clears  Harper  firm  and  remits  fine. 

— 100  were  drowned  at  Seoul  Corea,  by  flood  of 
River  Han;  4,600  houses  destroyed. 

July  10 — Poles  retire  from  Brest-Litovsk,  Vilna 
and  Pinsk  before  advancing  Bolsheviki, 

— Prof.  Israel  Friedlander  and  Dr.  Cantor,  both  of 
N.  Y.,  reported  killed  by  bandits  near  Kamenitz- 
Podolsk. 

— At  Geneva  the  8-hour  day  is  defeated  by  Seamen's 

Conftjrence. 
— ^New  Brunswick,  Can.,  voted  dry. 
— Admiral  Lord  Fisher  died  at  London. 
—At  Chicago  Forty-Elghters"  Convention  opens. 
— Henry  and.Edsel  Ford  buy  the  Detroit,  Toledo 

and  Ironton  Railroad 
— Mrs.  R.  H.  Long  and  G.  L  Groah  were  killed  by 

airplane  accident  at  Salisbury  Beach,  Mass. 
—Lithuania  and  Soviet  Gov't  of  Russia  reach  peace 

agreement- 

— ^ Americans  leave  Minsk,  Kovel,  Vilna  and  Lem- 
berg. 

— Artl)ur  Meighen  was  sworn  in  as  Canad.ian  Premier 
July  11 — Former  Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of  Na- 
poleon 3d,  dies  at  Madrid,  aged  94 
— East  and  West  Prussia  have  voted  to  remain  in 
Germany. 

— Second  Nat.  Convention  of  Labor  Party  openg 
at  Chicago;  conference  com's  of  "48-ers"  and 
Labor  Party  agree  on  platform  points". 

—  C.  G.  Stephens  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  loses  life  trying 
to  go  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel. 

— Lt.  Wilson,  96th  Aero  Squadron.  Kelly  Field 

Tex.,  drops  with  parachute  from  a  De  Haviland 

B  airplane,  20,000  feet. 
July  12 — At  Spa  Allies  serve  German  delegates  with 

ultimatum  of  monthly  coal  deliveries  of  2,000,000 

tons. 

■Japan's  Lower  Hoase  of  Parliament  defeats 
Woman  Suffrage  (155  to  283). 

— Circuit  Ct.  af  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  holds  Richard 
Croker  competent  to  manage  his  affairs. 

— On  road  near  Stonington.  Conn..  Mrs.  A.  De 
Cordova,  a  N.  Y.  banker's  wife,  is  shot  and  killed 
by  her  chauffeur,  who  then  shoots  himself. 
So.  Pac.  S.  S.  Comus  rams  and  sinks  freighter 
•  Lake  Frampton"  off  Atlantic  City;  oiler  and 
fireman  drowned. 

— Russia  and  Lithuania  sign  peace  treaty. 

Julv  13 — Spa  Conference  adjourns  sine  die. 
■Bolsheviki  take  Minsk  and  drive  toward  Vilna. 
■British  laborites  at  Trade  Union  Congress,  Lon- 
don, demand  recall  of  troops  in  Ireland,  and  ces- 
sation of  war  munitions  production. 

— In  County  Tipperary,  Lt.  Stokes  is  killed. 
At  Buenos  Ayres  snow  fell  (2d  in  30  years). 
5  German  ships  allocated  to  U.  S.  sail  from  Brest. 
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July  13 — At  Chicago  merger  is  eff(K)ted  between 
48-ers,  labor  and  farmer  units;  La  FoUette 
declines  merged  nomination  for  Presidency. 

July  14 — President  of  Bolivia.  Jose  Guerra,  is  un- 
seated by  revol.  and  deported  to  Arica,  Chile; 
Amer.  Consul  and  others  go  with  him. 

— At  Syracuse,  N.  Y...  Prohibition  leaders  select  a 
State  ticket  headed  by  Prof.  Colvin  of  Columbia 
Univ^  to  be  voted  for  at  primaries 

July  15 — Bela  Kun  and  party  leave  Vienna  for 
Russia,  via  Germany. 

—At  London  firemen's  stritce  ties  up  Aquitania. 

— 50  armed  men  raid  Gen.  P.  O.  in  Dublin. 

— Chicago  car  electricians  strike  lasts  4  days. 

— At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  volunteers  man  fire  stations, 
taking  places  of  strikers. 

— At  Chicago,  Board  of  Trade  resumes  saje  of  wheat 
futures  after  3  years  suspension. 

-—Health  Coram'r  Gopeland  returns  to  N.  Y.  from 
Europe;  says  N.  Y.  is  better  morally  and  physically 
than  any  city  on  the  Continent. 

— At  Chicago,  Farmer-Labor  Party  nominates  for 
Pres.,  P.  P.  Christensen  of  Salt  Lake:  for  V.  P., 
Max  S.  Hayes  of  Cleveland.  The  Forty-Eighters 
split  into  factions — viz..  Single  Taxers,  American 
Party.  World  War  Veterans,  and  American  Con- 
stitutional; and  adjourned.  , 

— Shamrock  IV.  beats  Resolute  ia  first  race  for  cup. 

— A  Lusitania  lifebelt  is  washed  up  off  Race  St. 
wharf,  Phil  a. 

— 4  army  airplanes  left  N.  Y.  (Mineola)  for  Alaska. 

They  landed  at  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Aug.  15. 
• — Gen.  Gonzales  Is  arrested  in  Monterey,  Mex.,  for 

alleged  disloyalty. 
July  16 — At  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  bubonic  plague  is 

fought  with  serum  taken  there  by  American 

destroyers. 

— Sinn  Fein  burn  2  Court  Houses  la  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland. 

— Los  Angeles  has  4  earthquake  shocks. 

— 300  Boy  Scouts  from  U.  S.  reach  Southampton, 
Eng. 

—Miners*  strike  closes  10  collieries  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
July  17 — The  second  cup  race  was  called  oft  when 

Resolute  and  Shamrock  IV.  failed  to  cover  course 

in  6  hours. 

— H.  S.  McCartney  asked  D.  of  C  Sup.  Ct.,  to 
mandamus  Sec.  of  State  Colby  to  proclaim  war 
ended;  refused,  July  29. 

— N.  Y.  State  Court  of  Appeals  upholds  N,  Y. 
City  zoning  ordinance. 

— Priiice  Joachim.  6th  and  youngest  son  of  ex- 
Kaiser,  shot  self  at  Potsdam. 

— Commissioner  Smyth  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary was  shot  dead  in  the  Country  Club  at 
Cork  by  14  armed  men. 

— R*y  strike  cuts  off  Vera  Cruz. 

— Archbishop  Mannlx  of  Australia  arrives  at  N.  Y., 
and  salutes  the  flag. 

— R.  Croker  and  wife  leave  N.  Y.  for  Ireland. 

— At  Le  Mans,  France,  the  monument  to  the  Wright 
brothers,  airmen,  was  dedicated. 

— 10,000  barefoot  Italians  attend  annual  pilgrim- 
age at  Ch.  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

July  18 — Gov.  Cox  and  Pres.  Wilson  met  at  Wash, 
and  each  announced  unity  on  League  of  Nations. 

■ — Gen.  Jesus  M.  Guajardo,  who  revolted  against 
the  de  la  Huerta  Government  in  June  ueai-  Tor- 
reon,  captured  at  Monterey,  Mex.,  was  executed. 

— Japs  agree  with  Far  Eastern  Rep.  to  quit  Trans- 
Baikalia. 

— Milituxists  lose  battle  south  of  Pekin. 

— At  Chicago,  Miss  Pauline  Meglitsch  shot  Julius 
Jonas  and  self. 

• — France  conferred  Legion  of  Honor  and  Croix  de 
Guerre  on  town  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

July  19 — Freedom  of  N.  Y.  was  granted  to  Arch- 
bishop Dan  l  Mannlx,  of  Australia. 

—Irwin  BergdoU,  alleged  Phil,  slacker,  surrendered 
at  Governor  s  Island. 

• — France  signed  anti-Red  compact  with  Hungary. 

— 8  miners  were  trapped  in  shaft  explosion  at  Ren- 
ton,  Pa. 

July  20 — Shamrock  IV.  beat  Resolute  in  2d  race 

for  Amer.  cup. 
— R'y  Labor  Board  gave  2,000,000  workers  20  to 

27  perc't  wage  lift,  totalling  $600,000,000  in  year. 

They  accept,  under  protest. 
— Mex.  Ciov't  releases  Gen.  Pablo  Gonzalez. 
— Tuam,  Iroland,  was  partly  burned  in  civil  war. 
— Saloon  explosion  at  Jersey  City  killed  4. 


— Jack  Johnson,  negro  pugilist  convicted  at  Chicago 
5  years  ago  under  Mann  act,  surrendered  at  Mex. 
border,  near  San  Diego,  Cal. 

July  21 — Resolute  beat  Shamrock  IV. 

— Na,vy  blimp  fell  3,000  feet,  no  casualties. 

— At  Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  Prohibition  Nat.  Conv. 
nominated  W.  J.  Bryan  for  Pres.  He  declined, 
and  on  July  22,  the  nomination  went  to  Aaron 
S.  Watkins,  German  town,  O. 

— ^rhe  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Launceston,  Tas- 
mania 

July  22 — Sen.  Harding  made  at  Marion,  O.,  speech 

accepting  Rep.  Pres.  nom. 
— 9  were  killed  in  Belfa-st  riots. 
— W.  K.  Vauderbilt  died  at  Paris  in  7l3t  year.  • 
— At  The  Hague,  the  jurists'  confei'ence  by  a  final 

vote  unanimously  agreed  to  the  entire  project  of 

the  High  Court  of  International  Justice. 
— Outlaw  strikes  make  25,000  coal  miners  Idle  in  111. 
July  23 — Resolute  beat  Shamro<;k  IV. 
— Poles  asked  Soviet  Russia       armistice;  granted 

July  24. 

— Francis  Monahan  (I^ankie  Mahone)  was  killed 
at  Elizabeth  in  featherweight  t>out  in  ring  with 
Willie  DavLs. 

— The  mutilated  body  of  Mrs.  K.  L.  Jackson,  shipped 

in  a  trunk  from  Detroit,  was  found  at  the  Grand 

Central  Station,  N.  Y. 
— Typhoid  carrier  makes  38  society  women  ill  at 

Cleveland  O. 
— Police  v,Teok  Kilmalloch,  Ireland. 
July  24 — Hail  and  rain  partly  wrecked  Andover,  N.  Y. 
— I'Yench  troops  occupied  Damascus.    Emir  Feisal 

was  deposed  as  King  of  Syria. 
— Russia  offers  peace  to  all  the  Allies. 
— The^Greeks  take  Adrianople. 
— Southampton,  Engl.,  celebrates  departure,  300 

years  ago,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
July  25 — Soldiers  burn  Sinn  Fein  houses  in  Tlp- 

perary;  mobs  p?liage  Bangor  and  Lisburn, 
Homer  8.  Wilson,  Wild  West  showman,  was  killed 

near  Winfleld,  Kan. 
July  25^Authorities  investigate  Chas.  Ponzl's  Se- 
curities Exchange  Co.,  at  Boston,  dealing.  Id 

International  (Postal)  Reply  C-oupons, 
— 111.  coal  miners  strike  spreads  lad. 
— C^den,  N.  J.,  bought  Walt  Whitman's  home 

for  a  city  museum  of  his  relics,  etc. 
July  27 — Resolute  beat  Shamrock  IV.,  and  WOD 

America's  Cup. 
— Gen.  Francisco  Villa  siurendered  ills  command 

to  Mex:  Gov't. 
— The  Interchurch  World  Movement  report  on  steel 

strike  upholds  strike  and  asks  Pres.  Wilson  for 

Steel  Commission. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Brisbane. 
—The  unofficial  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Conv.  met  at 

Saratoga  Springs. 
—Gov.  Coolidge,  at  Northampton,  Mass..  accepted 

Rep.  Vice  Pres.  nom. 
— One  convict  was  slain  In  gang  fight  over  Welfare 

League  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  State  prison. 
— Roald  Amundsen  reached  Nome,  Alaska,  back 
-  from  Arctic. 

July  28 — The  N.  Y.  State  Rep.  Con^,,  recommended 

ex-Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller  for  CJov.  and  J.  W. 

Wads  worth  jr  for  Senator. 
— Earthquake  at  Los  Angeles  opened  2  oil  wells. 
—  Hard  Boiled'  Smith's  term  expired  and  he  was 

freed.    He  had  been  on  parole  since  Mch.  20. 
— A  photograph  is  sent  by  phone  from  Lyons  to 

Paris. 

— Women  jurors  were  empanelled  in  England  tor 
the  first  time  when  six  women  formed  a  part  of 
the  jury  in  the  Bristol  Ouarter  Sessions. 

— Americas  Statue  of  Lincoln  was  unveiled  at 
London 

July  29 — A.  Lessen,  N.  Y.  grocer,  got  2  years  In 
Fed.  penit.  for  hoarding  200,000  lbs.  sugar. 

— The  International  Harvester  Co,  voted  to  set 
aside  $60,000,000  stock  to  be  divided  among  em- 
ployees under  an  extra  compensation '  and  stock 
owner.ship  plan  open  to  all  wwkers  in  this  country 
and  Canada. 

— Fire  burned   part  of  railway  on  Williamsburg 

Bridge,  N.  Y. 
— U.  S.  questions  Japan's  right  to  Saghalin  and 

Britain's  oil  claims  imder  peace  treaty  mandates. 
— N.  Y.-San  Francisco  air  mail  route  opened.  N.  Y. 

planes  reached  Oakland,  Cal.,  Aug.  8. 
— §200,000  of  rail  bonds  from  Milwaukee  were 

stolen  from  mail  pouch  at  N.  Y.  and  burned. 
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July  30 — Pres.  Wilson  ordered  111.  coal  strikers  to 
work  pending  arbitration.    They  agreed. 

— At  Dublin,  Frank  Brooke,  chairman  of  the  Dublin 
&  Southeastern  Railway,  was  shot  dead  at  his 
office  Mr.  Brooke  was  Deputy  Lieutenant  for 
County  Wlcklow  and  a  friend  of  Lord  French.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  a  committee  on  Irish  recon- 
struction appointed  last  year  by  the  Viceroy. 

— At  Chicago,  S.  T.  Loftis,  jeweler,  was  found  dead 
at  Ills  flat. 

— Germany  frees  Bela  Kun. 

— The  Council  of  thfi  League  of  Nations  met  at  San 

Sebastian,  Spain.  ' 
— Brig.  Gen  Lucas,  kidnapped  by  Sinn  Feiners  a 

month  ago,  escaped  at  Cork. 
— Eight  were  Idlled  in  a  N.  4th  St.  Phila.  factory  fire. 
— Ooun.  trolley  fares  rose  from  6  cents  to  7  cents. 
— Lower  Calif.  (Mex.)  reported  in  revolt. 
— A.  B.  Howard,  express  mgr.,  of  N.  Y.,  jumped  to 

death  in  sea  at  Rio. 
July  31 — 'Harding  greets  first  pilgrims  to  front  porch« 
— The  Interstate  Commerce  Comm.  granted  25  to 

40  per  ct.  increase  in  freight  rates  and  20  per  ct. 

Increase  in  pass,  rates  to  railroads;  total  in  year 

est.  at  $1,500,000  on  freight.    The  Commissiou 

valued  roads  at  §18,900.000. 
— Dr.  Jose  Arenas,  oi  Bogota,  Colombia,  killed  him- 
self and  wounded  Miss  Ruth  Jackson  and  Ignacio 

Marit  at  his  room,  N.  Y, 
— Archbishop  Mannix   left   N.  Y.  for  Britain  as 

partisans  riot  on  pier  and  Baltic. 
— The  "National  Communist  Party"  was  formed  at 

London. 

Aug.  1 — A.  C.  Ross,  Canada,  challenges  for  Amer. 

cup  race  in  1921. 
— Russia  tells  Allies  Soviet  is  her  sole  trade  agent; 

Polish-Russ.  fighting  continues;  Bolsheviki  take 

Brest-Litovsk  and  Lormza. 
—Gov.  arrests  (K)ai  operators  in  Tenn.,  as  profiteers. 
—Gen.  elections  for  Senators  and  Congress  was  held* 

in  Mex. 

— Trains  on  the  new  Broadway-Brighton  subway  ex- 
tension, the  new  East  River  tuanel  from  Whitehall 
Street.  Manhattan,  to  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn, 
and  ttie  East  Sixtieth  Street  underwater  route  to 
the  Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island  City,  were  put  into 

;  operation  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany. . 

— Near  Dennison,  Ohio,  J.  Frank  Hanly,  former 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  candidate  for  President 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket  in  1916,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Baker  of  Kilgore,  Ohio,  were  killed  when  a 
freight  tram  struck  their  automobile. 

— C.  F.  Diaz,  ex-Mex.  min.  to  Bolivia,  was  killed  at 
Mex.  City. 

Aug.  2 — 'At  Chicago,  W.  B,  Lloyd  and  19  other  Com- 
munists '  were  convicted  .of  conspiracy  to  upset 
Govt,  of  U.  S.  He  got  $3,000  fine  and  1  to  5  yrs. 
in  prison.    Others  got  prison. 

- — Poles  and  Reds  hole  truce  parley. 

— An  Internat'l  Negro  Con  v.  met  at  N.  Y. 

— Mob  hanged  Lige  Daniels,  coi.,  who  slew  white 
woman,  at  Center,  Tex.  I 

— Omer  Locklear  and  Milton  Elliott  were  killed  in 
plane  fall  at  Los  Angeles.  i  \ 

— Nine  smallpox  cases  at  N.  Y.  \\ 
3 — Text  of  Brit,  coercion  bill  for  Ireland  Ig  read  j 
in  Commons.  f 

— N.  Y.  State  Dem.  Conv.  opened  at  Saratoga. 

— Ten  thousand  New  YorlJers  greet  Sir  Thomas  Lip-  J 
ton  at  Central  Park  as  city's  guest.  I 

— A.  A.  Ryan  sues  N.  Y.  StocK  Exchange  for  | 
$1,000,000  for  his  expulsion.  I 

— Aviators  Kir  by  and  Tiffany  died  in  fall  at  Tokio;  | 
3  spectators  were  killed. 

Aug.  4— U.  S.  forbids  landing  of  W.  U.  cable  from  j 
Barbados.  I 

— Soutiiern  Irish  ask  Dominion  rule.  \ 

— At  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  Judge  Hand  enjoined  for  five  years  ' 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  and  the  Public 
Service  Commissioner  for  the  First  District  from 
enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce  the  80-cont  gas  ; 
rate.  ' 

— Italy  and  Albania  sign  boundary  treaty. 

— N.  Y.  State  Dem.  Conv.  adopted  2.75  beer  plank 
and  recog.  for  Ireland. 

— U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  was  asked  for  rehearing  on  18th 
Amend,  and  Dry  Law. 

Aug.-  .5 — -Two  were  killed,  40  hurt,  In  trolley  strike 
riots  at  Denver;  the  Daily  Post  building  was  partly 
wrecked. 


— One  was  killed,  40  hurt,  in  anti-Italian  riots  at 
West  Frankfort,  111.,  where  two  Italians  were  slain 
Aug.  4. 

— The  Brit.  Commons,  289  to  71,  passed  the  Irish 

Coercion  bill  on  2nd  reading. 
— Poles  retake  Brody.    Roumania  masses  troops 

on  Russian  border.    Britain  demands  RuslS.  treat 

with  Poland. 

— The  Uruguay  Chamber  of  Deputies  legalized  duel- 
ling. 

— The  Marquise  de  Lojares  was  assassinated  at 
Valencia,  Spain.  Count  de  Salva  Tierra  and  wife 
were  wounded. 

Aug.  6 — Three  more  were  killed,  13  hurt,  in  Denver 
trolley  strike  riots.  Court  ordered  strike  to  end: 
strike  leaders  were  found  guilty  of  contempt; 
U.  S.  troops  were  ordered  to  city. 

— Commons  passed  Irish  Coercion  (crimes)  bill,  final 
reading,  206  to  16,  after  Nationalists  and  Laborites 
leave.    Joseph  Devlin  was  suspended. 

Aug.  7 — Gov.  Cox  delivers  speech  accepting  at  Day- 
ton, Dem.  Pres.  nomination, 

— ^A  mob  killed  an  Italian  at  West  Frankfort,  111. 

Aug.  8 — Soviet  rejects  Allied  truce  terms  for  Poland; 
premiers  decide  to  back  Poland. 

Aug.  9 — Archbishop  Mannix  was  landed  from  Baltic 
at  Penzance  and  taken  to  London  by  train. 

— F.  A.  Roosevelt  accepted  Dem.  vice  pres.  nom.  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

— ^Brit.  Lords  pass  Irish  crimes  bill. 

— Ger.  battleship  Ostfriesland,  cruiser  Frankfurt  and 
three  destroyers  (surrendered  to  U.  S.)  reached 
N.  Y. 

— The  Sentinel  newspaper  press,  at  California,  Pa., 
was  bombed. 

— Capt.  Thomas  L.  Edwards,  Baker  City,  Ore.,  and 
Lieut.  James  G.  Bowen,  Baltimore,  Md.,  both  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  were  killed  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent at  Mirebelais,  Hayti. 

Aug.  10 — Pres.  Wilson  notifies  Italy  (Colby  to  Ital. 
ambass.)  that  U.  S.  denounces  Soviet  rule  in  Rus- 
sia, but  that  territorial  integrity  of  both  Poland 
and  Russia  must  be  preserved.  Lloyd  George,  in  , 
Parliament,  blames  Poland  for  its  plight  but  says 
Allies  will  preserve  Polish  territorial  integrity. 

— Troops  killed  one  in  Dublin  Mannix  celebration; 
two  soldiers  were  killed  at  Clonakilty. 

— 'Turkey  signed  Peace  Treaty,  at  Sevres,  France. 

— ^Seventy-five  thousand  railway  express  workers  got 
$30,000,000  a  year  wage  boost  from  U.  S.  Ry.  Labor 
B'd,  dating  from  May  1. 
•Villa's  revol.  forces  (Mex.)  disband. 

— Four  hundred  drowned  in  floods  in  Jap.  Saghalin. 

Aug.  11 — -Soviet  troops  cut  Danzig-Warsaw  railroad 
line.    Latvia  signs  peace  with  Russia. 

5— Amer.  Boy  Scouts  give  a  "wild  west"  show  at  Paris. 

— At  Albany.  N.  Y.,  the  international  Typographical 
Union,  in  annual  convention,  voted  171  to  7? 
against  a  proposition  to  revoke  the  card  of  any 
member  who  should  obtain  employment  in  an  open, 
shop. 

— At  'angel's  call"  mother  killed  babe  with  knife 

at  Amityville,  N.  Y. 
— Upstate  N.  Y.  Pub.  Service  Comm.  holds  up  Fed. 

raise  of  rail  rates  pending  hearing  Aug.  17. 
— At  Boston,  get-rich-quick  "wizard"  Ponzi  soates 

he  has  served  two  jail  terms;  he  resigned  from 

Hanover  Trust  Cora.,  which  State  closes. 
— N.  Y.  police  get  ^53,000  of  $118,000  bonds  stolen 

in  March  from  Harriman  &  Co. 
— After  43-day  fast,  Chas.  Wilson,  col.,  died  at 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  jail. 
Aug.  i2 — Assassins  shoot  and  wound  Greek  Premier 

— Mme.  Marie  K.  de  Victorlca,  alleged  German  wai 

spy,  died  of  pneumonia  at  N.  Y. 
— Terence  MacSwiney,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  was 

arrested  and  convicted  on  sedition  charge. 
— At  Boston,  Chas.  Ponzi  was  arrested,  charged  with 

larceny  and  unlawful  use  of  mails. 
— Walter  Winans  died  driving  his  horse  to  victory  in 

race  near  London. 
Aug.  13 — At  Boston,  four  more  arrests  were  made  in 

get-rich-quick  inquiry,  and  Ponzi  bondsmen  sur- 
rendered him  to  Fed.  authorities. 
—Tenn.  State  Senate  passes  Fed.  Suff.  Amend., 

25  to  4. 

— Bolsheviki  close  in  on  Warsaw;  French  accord  with 
Wilson" s  Pol-Russ.  note;  Brit,  labor  protests  against 
war  with  Russia. 

— Six  were  killed  by  a  mine  blast  at  Graham,  Va. 
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Aug.  13— Arthur  T  Walker,  oS  N.  Y»  inherits  fortune 
of  E.  F.  Searles. 

—Authority  to  increase  express  rates  I2M  per  cent, 
was  granted  the  American  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission. 

— Lightning  blew  up  a  powder  mill  at  Wayne,  N.  J., 
with  100,000  lbs. 

Aug.  14 — The  7  th  Olympiad  opened  at  Antwerp. 

—Paris  has  four  cases  of  bubonic  plague. 

— Amer.  congressmen  reach  Pekin. 

Aug.  15 — fleds  hoist  Ger.  flag  over  town  hall  at 
Solday  in  Polish  "corridor;"  Poles  retake  several 
towns. 

— The  World's  Christian  Congress  ended  a  week's 
session  at  Geneva,  Switz. 

—Cape  Cod  towns  began  commem.  of  Pilgrim  ter- 
centenary. 

—Thirty-three  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mex. 

— Six  bathers  died  at  Coney  Island  1  at  Long  Beach, 
1  at  Rockaway,  1  in  East  River. 

— A.  C.  Hatfield,  of  feud  family,  was  killed  from  am- 
bush at  Matewan.  W.  Va. 

— Louis  Brownell,  aviator  looped  the  loop  87  times 
at  Mineola,  L.  I. 

— Bannerman  Isl.  arsenal,  in  Hudson,  near  Beacon, 
was  wrecked  by  explos.  of  powder. 

Aug.  16 — U.  S.  ship  combine  is  formed  to  merge  with 
Hamburg-Amer.  Line  on  50-50  basis. 

■ — Reds  were  beaten  back  from  Moscow. 

—The  Amer.  s.  s.  Snug  Harbor  sank  oif  Montauk  Pt., 
L.  I. 

' — Templemore,  Ireland,  was  bombed  by  troops  and 
police. 

— Ray  Chapman,  Cleveland  shortstop,  was  killed 
by  pitched  ball  v/hen  he  batted  at  Polo  Grounds, 
N.  Y. 

—Five  hundred  thousand  lbs.  of  powder  blew  up  at 
U.  S  proving  grounds,  At)erdeon,  Md.  i 

—At  Brooklyn,  two  were  killed  hi  collapse  of  house  on 
Smith  St.  in  rainstorm.  » 

— At  Toledo,  cloudburst  did  $500,000  damage.  [ 

—France  expelled  William  C.  Adamson,  labor  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  and  Harry  Gosling, . 
leador  of  the  English  transport  workers.  i 

Aug.  17— The  Russ-Poiish  peace  parley  began  at' 
Minsk    Wrangel's  forces  drove  Reds  across  Don.' 

— The  five-mos.  dock  strilce  ended  at  N.  Y.  ' 

— French  troops  in  occupied  area  in  Silesia,  attacked 
at  Kattowitz.    Killed  9.  ; 

—Heavy  storm  flooded  Lisle  and  other  towns  near 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  also  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  and  along 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  : 

—At  N.  Y.,  1  fireman  was  killed,  75  gassed,  at  W. 
14th  St.  blaze.  f 

Aug.  18 — Tenn.  House  adopted  Fed.  Suff.  Amend., 
50  to  46.    (This  was  36th  State  to  ratify) . 

— Lt.  S  P.  MacNeill,  aviator,  was  killed  by  tail  spin 
at  Arcadia,  Fla. 

— Mex.  deported  Dr.  P.  B.  Altendorf,  of  N.  Y. 

—Cork's  Lord  Mayor,  on  hunger  strike,  was  jailed  at 
London. 

Aug.  19— Poles  rout  Reds,  take  10,000  prisoners. 
.  Smash  3  divisions;  they  refuse,  at  Minslc  parley, 
to  disarm  until  Russ.  does  so.  Brest-Li  to  vsk  re- 
covered from  Reds. 

— At  N.  Y.,  Theo.  Sturm  died  at  Polo  Grounds  of 
excitement  as  Babe  Ruth  made  his  43d  home  run 
of  season. 

— E.  R.  Bergdoll..  Pliil.  alleged  draft  dodger,  got  4  yrs. 

in  prison  as  court-martial  sentence. 
— N.  Y.  up^State  Pub.  Serv.  Comm.  K^fuses  to  allow 

higher  rail  fares  in  State,  but  allows  U.  S.  raise  on 

freight  rates. 

— A  mountain  top,  200  miles  from  Manila  has  top- 
pled, burying  Igorote  village,  killing  70. 

— ^Now  Car.  House,  71  to  41.  put  off  suff.  consider. 
tllFjan.,  1921. 

— Town  Marshal  R.  G.  Philpot  and  Dep.  Sh'ff  Hy 
Reed  were  killed  and  two  hurt,  in  fight  at  Irvine, 
Ky.  - 

Aug.  20 — Reds  flee  before  Poles;  Wrangel  drives  them 
across  Dnieper:  Poles  and  Germans  fight  in  Silesia, 
and  12  more  security  police  were  killed;  Serbs  and 
Albanians  battle  north  of  Scutari. 

— A  Soviet  rep.  was  proclaimed  at  Velpert,  Rhenish 
Prussia;  it  was  squelched  in  24  houxs  by  the  Essen 
security  police. 

— Quakes  damaged  lighthouses  in  Sd.  Chile. 

—Second  Lt.  I.  C.  Stenson  and  E.  H.  Burson,  army 
flyers,  died  in  plane  fall,  near  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


— Near  Chicago,  two  men  stole  a  railwiw  mail  poutii 
with  $100,000  in  cash. 

Aug.  21— Twenty-five  members  of  Tenn.  House  qtiit 
State  to  prevent  reconsideration  vote  on  suffrage. 
County  Judge  Langford  granted  temp,  injunction 
forbidding  Gov.  to  certify  to  U.  S.  Bee.  of  State, 
that  suffrage  had  won. 

— In  Zalisco,  Mex.,  Zamore  holds  for  ransom  Charles 
Hoyle  and  wife.  Harry  B.  Gardener,  Culvert  and 
Dietrich,  Americans,  and  W.  B.  Johnstone,  ex- 
Major  British  Expeditionary  Force.'  Gardener 
eseaped  Sept.  6. 

—At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  Fed.  Ct.  flced  AJlen-Sehmidt 
Co.,  $24,000,  on  conviction  of  profiteering. 

— Two  were  killed,  9  hurt,  in  train  derailment  near 
Meriden,  Conn. 

— Police  field  games  were  held  at  N.  Y.,  50  were 
bruise<i  when  Mayor's  stand  fell. 

— F.  P.  Eckert  was  murdered  neat  Pt.  Wadswortb, 
S.  I. 

— Prince  Carol  of  Roumanla  was  at  Chicago. 

Aug.  22 — Police  Inspector  Swanay  waft  assassinated 
at  Lisburn,  Ireland. 

— C.  Prodger.  J.  C.  Nelson,  and  G.  Jamieson  were 
killed  in  plane  fall.  Redwood.  Calif. 

■ — Ten  were  killed  when  'bus  was  hit  by  train  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

— The  French  Acad,  of  Sciences  O  K'r  rocking  clrnirs. 
— Costa  Rica  gives  suffrage  to  women. 
— Steamer  Old  Point  Comfort  waa  burned  at  Balto. 
dock. 

Aug.  23 — Bolshevists  are  said  to  have  lost  76,000  to 
Poles  as  prisoners. 

— More  than  a  hundred  cases  of  the  deatruction  oi 
property,  assassination  of  police,  ajiti-Slnn  Fein 
reprisals  and  similar  incidents  were  reported  in  Ire- 
land during  the  last  week-end;  the  list  continues 
to  grow.    Property  was  destroyed  at  LLsburn. 

— Prince  Carol  of  Roumania,  reached  N.  Y.  from  ibe 
West. 

— Baggage  expressmen  strike  at  N.  Y. 
— Zamora,  Mex.,  releases  all  but  Gardener  and  JohD* 
son. 

— Three  hundred  thousand  State  wage  earners  struck 
one  day  against  high  rents. 

— Allied  Premiers  confer  at  Lucern. 

— Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  has  anti-g-ambling  raids. 

Aug.  24 — At  Nashville,  the  anti-eufif.  court  writ  wa« 
quashed,  and  the  Gov.  certified  passage  of  Suff. 
Fed.  Amend. 

— Amer.  Congressmen  arrive  at  Seoul,  Corea. 

— At  Chicago,  "outlaw"  rail  strike  leaders  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Fed.  Gr.  Jury. 

Aug.  25 — Poland  rejects  Russ.  terms;  Russ.  rout  con* 
tinues:  U.  S.  warns  Poland  not  to  invade  Rus.sia. 

— The  New  York  Call,  a  Socialist  newspaper,  to  which 
the  use  of  second  class  mails  v/a.^  denied  on  Dec.  6, 
1919,  for  alleged  unpatriotic  utterances,  won  its 
fight  to-day  in  the  District  of  Colura^ibia  Supreme 
Court  to  compel  Postmaster  General  Bm-leson  to 
restore  the  privileges. 

— The  body  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Schuitz,  of  N.  Y.,  was 
found  at  Grantwood,  N.  J. 

— Zamora  gave  up  last  of  his  kidnapped  men. 

— 'The  first  woman  juror  in  Ohio  sat  in  an  eviction 
case  at  Akron. 

Aug.  26— -Gov.  Cox,  at  Pittsburgh,  made  public 
alleged  evidence  that  the  Rep.  leaders  have  con- 
spired to  purchase  the  Presidency  by  a  campaign 
fund  of  $15,000,000. 

— The  body  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  was  buried  at  New 
Dorp,  S.I. 

— Mob  at  Breslau  attacked  Jews,  and  Polish  and 

French  missions,  wrecking  houses. 
— Sec.  of  State  Colby  signed  Fed.  Suff.  Proclamation, 

at  8  A.M. 

— John  Egan,  cripple,  and  Frank  Kelley,  negro,  were 

executed  at  Sing  Sing.    Kelley  confe^ssed  he  was 

the  slayer,  Oct.,  1919,  of  Mrs.  Emma  McDonald. 

B.  R.  T.  agent,  near  Canarsle.    He  was  executed 

for  killing  Cath.  Dunn,  at  Flatbush. 
— City  bus  service  ended  on  Staten  Island. 
• — Jas.  Wilson,  ex-Sec.  Agric,  died  at  Traer,  Iowa. 
— U.  S.  Court  at  N.  Y.  directed  merger  of  New  Haven, 

Harlem  River  and  Port  Cheetei',  and  Central  N©W 

England  Railroads. 
Aug.  27 — Bolshevists  make  stand  at  Grodno. 
— At  call  of  women  pickets,  3.000  longshoremen  ftt 

N.  Y.,  struck  in  sympathy  with  Mannix  and  Mao- 

Swiney,  affecting  British  ships. 
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Aug.  27 — At  Dundalk,  Ireland,  two  girls  and  a  man 
were  killed  in  st^re  set  on  fire. 
-Deputy  Commissioner  Wlllougliby  has  been  assas- 
sinated in  his  residence  at  Kheri,  Province  of 
Oudii,  by  a  Moslem  fanatic, 
-i^ice  oi  Wales  reached  Apia,  Samoa. 
The  will  of  W.  K.  Vandertjiit  left  $250,000  to  Van- 
dcrbili  University,  S50,000  to  St.  Marks  Ch., 
i;5lip.  an  art  legacy  to  Met,  Mus.,  and  rest  to  fam- 
ily. 

-Provitieetown,  Mass.,  began  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
celebration. 

\ug.  28 — Harding,  at  Marion,  advocated  an  inter- 
national court  01  justice,  supplemented  by  an  as- 
sociation for  conierence,  and  pledged  that,  if 
elected,  from  thai  day  he  will  give  his  earnest  and 
practically  undivided  attention  to  this  vital  subject 
oi  creating  the  machinery  for  world  peace. 
-Poles  continue  drive  against  Reds, 
-i'^leven  were  killed,  40  hurt,  in  Belfast  riots. 
—Prince  Carol  of  Roumania  left  N.  Y.  for  Europe. 

-  Cox  speaks  at  police  field  games.  N.  Y. 

— Four  were  Killed  in  moonshine  raid  at  Arcadia, 
Okl.i. 

-Cloudburst  innundated  Carlisle,  Ky. 
—Seven  hundred  and  seventy  Siberian  children  reach 

N.  Y.  on  way  to  Russia. 
-Thirty  were  hurt  and  nine  buildings  wrecked  in 

acetylene  explosion  ai  pressed  steei  plant.'Detroit. 
-Hoy  Belton  (T.  M.  Owens)  was  lynched  at  Tulsa, 

Ok  la.  , 

Araer.  K.  of  O.  visit  Pope  Benedict. 
Aug.  29 — Brooklyn  trolleys  and  "L"  roads,  and 
B.  R.  T.  suDways  all  stopped  when  mea  quit,  at 
5  A.  M. 

— The  A.  F.  of  L.  Indorsed  Cox. 
—Malta  was  damaged  by  earthquake. 

—  Yo;mg  folk  at  Washington  Crossing,  N.  J.,  mauled 
Rev.  F.  Kopfman  for  his  'devil"  and  "mermaid" 
talk. 

— Tvvo  racers  were  burned  to  death  and  a  child  killed 
at  an  auto  contest  at  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Aug.  30 — Pres.  Wilson  signed  maj.  report  of  anthra- 
cite wage  comm.,  giving  17  to  20  per  ct.  increase  to 
miners.    He  warned  men  not  to  strike. 

—Magistrate  Johnstone  was  assasshiated  in  County 
Donegal. 

— Charging  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  pass- 
ing through  tne  Port  of  New  York  into  the  hands  of 
freight  brokers  <s  monopolized  by  75  of  the  iatter, 
the  Federa,!  Grand  jury  indicted  38  steamship  com- 
panies, 12  individuals  connected  with  them,  four 
freight  brokerage  concerns  and  five  freight,  brokers. 

— B.  R.  r.  strike  continues  m  Brooklyn.  Some  "L' 
a  nd  subway  trains  ran 

—Nat.  Rep.  Chairman  W.  H.  Hays  told  Sen.  Comm. 
at  Chicago  Rep.  nat.  Pres.  campaign  budget  is 
83,07Vf.037 

— d  Annunzlo  proclaimed  the  'Italian  Regency  of 
Quarnero.  • 

= — Rain  and  wind  destroyed  towns  in  No.  Luzon. 
Aug.  30 — 'Nat.  Rep.  Treas.  Fi'ed  Upham  before  Sen. 

Comm.,  at  Chicago,  produces  list  of  30,000  contrlb. 

to  Pres.  campaign  and  adds  $700,000  to  Hay's 

budget  figures 
— P.Glfast  rioting  and  burning  continued. 
— ^Prlgrims'  Congress  (Tercentenary  Celeb.)  closed  at 

Heyden,  Holland.  ^ 
— Typnoon  swept  Manila,  killing  many. 
—Workers  at  Milan,  Italy,  seize  300  metal  plants 

to  prevent  lockouts. 
>— Tenn.  House  votes,  47  to  24,  rescinded  its  ratific. 

of  Fed.  Suff.  Amend. 
—Three  were  killed,  15  hurt,  when  elevator  fell  10 

floors  at  Clarendon  Bldg..  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
— Two  dead,  a  score  Injured,  damage  to  the  tobacco 

crop  estimated  at  $2,000,000  and  heavy  losses  to 

farm  buildings  and  general  crops  was  the  toil  oi 

electrical  and  hail  storms  that  swept  Connecticut. 
Sept.  I — At  Chicago,  N'at.  Dera.  Chairman  Wiiile 

resiiried  he  has  $65,000  on  hand. 
— U.  S.  Mail  Aviators  Max  Miller  and  Gus.  Rierson 

were  Killed  wlien  N.  Y.-Chi.  all  metal  plalie  fell 

near  Morristown.  N.  J. 
~N.  Y.  moving  van  men  struck. 
—Strikers  attacked  B.  R.  .T.  cars  In  Bklyn.  More 

cars  ran;  a  boy  was  killed,  others  hurt. 
' — The  Tenn.  Senate  17  to  8,  reftised  to  reverse  suff. 

rariflcation. 
—Plymouth  Engl ,  begun  Mayflower  tercent. 
'—At  Chicago,  Pierce  E.  Butler,  President  of  the 

Postal  Clerks'  Union,  and  ten  other  postal  employ- 


es were  discharged  from  the  service  by  order  of 
Postmaster  General  Burleson.  They  were  charged 
with  "soliciting  or  causing  to  be  solicited  sums  of 
money  from  the  public  for  publishing  false  and 
slanderous  statements  relating  to  the  postal  ser- 
vice." 

— Proclamation  of  the  new  State  of  Lebanon  was 

made  at  Beirut. 
Sept.  2 — Poland,  in  note  to  U.  S.,  refuses  to  restrict 

Red  war  to  ethnic  border.    They  rout  Budenny 

at  Ivcmberg. 
— Two  more  died  in  Belfast  riots — total  28. 
— Mexico's  Congress  opened  at  Mex.  City. 
— U.  S.  submarine  S-5,  submerged  36  hours,  was 

raised  to  surface,  off  Cape  Henlopen,  Del.;  crew  oi 

37  taken  off  by  s.  s.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Goethals,  Sept. 

2-3. 

— As  anthracite  wage  committee  signs  with  operators, 
125,000  miners  take  "outlaw"  vacation. 

— U.  S.  Judge  Mayer  offers  B.  R.  T.  men  8  per  cent, 
wage  raise.    Screened  cars  run. 

— Three  thousand  longshoremen  at  N.  Y.  strike 
against  Brit,  ships. 

Sept.  3 — French  racing  stable  of  late  W.  K.  Vander- 
bllt  bought  for  14,000,000  francs  by  Leon  Man- 
tachefe;  stud  farm  retained  by  family;  his  will 
probated,  at  N.  Y. 

— George  Gavan  Duffy,  so-called  Ambassador  of  the 
Irish  Republic  to  France,  has  been  notified  by  the 
French  Government  to  leave  France  within  24 
hours. 

— A  member  of  a  lynching  mob  at  Duluth  was  con- 
victed of  rioting* 

— Forty  thousand  tenants  in  N.  Y.  City  were  notified 
by  landlords  to  move  Oct.  I. 

— "Republicanism  of  1920"  and  "the  men  who  won 
the  war,"  issued  respectively  by  Reps,  and  Dems.,. 
cause  charges  of  collecting  campaign  funds  as  sub- 
scriptions to  the  books. 

Sept.  4 — Chicago  "outlaw"  yard  rail  strikers  drive 
engine  crews  from  trains,  and  turn  loco's  loose. 

— The  S-5,  crewless,  sank  again. 

— Brazil  revokes  decree  of  1889  banishing  Dom  Pedro 
and  Braganza  family. 

— Sir  Thos.  Lipton  left  N.  Y.  for  England. 

— More  than  300  ol  the  foundries  and  factories  of 
Italy's  great  metallurglc  centre,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  River  Po  and  covering  its  estuaries  from 
Turin  on  the  west  to  Mantau  on  the  cast,  from 
Milan  and  NoVara  on  the  north  to  Voghera  and 
Parma  on  the  south,  have  the  red  flag  of  I>olshevism 
floating  over  them,  wlule  the  works  themselves  are 
being  operated  by  Soviet  committees  organized 
by  the  proletariat,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  so-cailod 
bourgeois  owners  proprietors,  and  their  director- 

— Auto  bandits  at  N.  Y.  get  $21,500  from  Phil.  S. 
Smith. 

— Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  navy 
yard  employees  get  5  per  ct-  wage  raise. 

— Plymouth,  Engl.,  began  Mayflower  celeb. 

Sept.  5 — Lloyd  George  refuses  plea  of  Mayor  of  New 
York  to  release  MacSwiney. 

— At  Mexico's  general  election.  Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon 
was  chosen  president. 

— Ac  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  Julio  Maria  Sosa,  editor 
of  El  Dia,  was  wounded  in  the  first  duel  fought  un- 
der the  newly  legalized  dueling  law.  His  opponent 
was  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Humberto  Pitta- 
miglia.  The  men  fought  with  sal)res  and  Sosa  v/as 
slightly  cut  on  the  arm. 

— Two  deaths  were  due  to  B.  R.  T.  strike  (motor 
truck  accident). 

— Five  were  killed  in  trolley  collision  near  Fairmont, 
W  Va. 

Sept  6— At  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Jack  Dempsoy 

knocked  out  Billy  Miske  in  3rd  round  and  l^ept 

heavy  weight  championship. 
— French  troops  take  Aictab,  Asia  Minor. 
—Ten  wcft;  killed,  8?  hurt,  in*  trolley  collision,  at 

Globevilie  near  Denver,  Colo. 
— Fire  destroyed  Chincoteague,  Va.;  50  houses  were 

lost. 

— Rocks  at  Cave  of  Winds,  Niagara.  Falls,  fell  and 

killed  3  and  hurt  2. 
— LieuL  J.  M  Crier  and  Serg.  J.  P.  Saxe  were  killed 

In  'plane  fall  lorest  Hills,  L.  I. 
—A  B.  R.  T.  striker  was  shot  in  riot  at  Prospect  Park 

Plaza  B'klyn. 
— Aviator  M.  L.  Tinney  was  killed  by  fall  at  State 

Fair,  Detroit. 
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Sept.  7  -  -An  eartbquake  deBtroyed  tovvu  of  Villa 
Collamnndina, 'Italy,  and  damaged  Pisa,  Spe:^ia. 
(    and  100  other  places.    Death  list  exceeds  500. 
1    homeless,  20,000. 

— MLsa  Laura  Parsons,  a  teacher  at  Pine  Mt.  Settle- 
ment School,  Harlan  County  Ky.,  was  slain. 

—Navy  drops  whiskey  even  as  a  medicine. 
Reds  retake  Omsk 

A.  Drake  and  A.  L  Unger  died  from  falls  from 
high  windows,  Manhattan. 

—"Sunny  Jim*  Makin  alleged  gambler,  was  killed 
In  row  over  craoS;  Brooklyn. 

—Seven  ci\e:  from  wood  alcohol,  Edgewood,  Md. 

— N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange  C3lebs.  50th  birthday. 

— Mt  Sinai  Rosp  ,  N,  Y.,  says  germ  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness lias  been  found. 

Sept.  8 — B.  R  T.  strike  sympathizers  shot  into  a 
Culver  Line  train  and  tried  to  derail  a  Fourth  Ave. 
tube  train. 

—Mail  plane  left  Mlneola  6.41  A  M.  for  San  Fran- 
cisco; arrived  at  Cheyenne  Sept.  9;  San  Francisco, 
2.22  p.  m.,  Sept.  11. 

— U.  S.  armored  cruiser  Pittsburgh  is  on  rocks  off 
Libau  Baltic;  she  was  floated  later. 

— Internafl  Congress  of  Women  began  at  Christiania, 
Norway 

Sept.  9 — Scared  horse  drags  Warren  Delano  to  death 
by  train  at  Barry  town  N.  Y.  « 

— Two  more  deaths  in  B  R.  T  strike;  surface  cars 
ran  at  night. 

• — Araer.  s.  s  Dewey  was  beached  at  E  Boston. 

— Earthquake  on  south  slopes  of  Alps,  from  Monte 
Rosa  to  Bernina  Pass,  caused  avalanches  and  snow- 
falls.   Several  were  iiilled,  many  injured. 

— Twenty-tnree  were  killed  by  munition  blast  at 
Mariensel,  Ger. 

— At  Camden,  N.  J.,  300  saloonkeepers  were  arrested 
on  1,000  indictments  for  unlawful  selling 

—Walter  Boganowski.  25  of  Buffalo,  was  executed 
at  Sing  Sing. 

— Fifcy  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  was  stolen  from 
rail  mail  near  Cornelia,  Ga. 

Sept.  10 — At  N.  Y.  City,  the  Central  Trade  and  Labor 
Council  was  formed  to  replace  the  Central  Feder- 
ated Union. 

— Earthquakes  continued  in  Italy,  almost  to  Naples. 
• — Thirty  were  killed  in  dynamite  explosion  in  Callao 
•Bay,  Peru. 

— At  Pittston,  Pa.,  coal  strikers  have  dynamited 

several  dwellings. 
■ — Earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  Riverside,  Calif. 
— Olive  Thomas  (Mrs.  Jack  Pickford),  died  of  poison, 

at  Paris. 

— The  State  closed  the  Prudential  Trust  Co.,  at 
Boston. 

Sept.  11—1  was  killed,  many  hurt  in  trolley  col- 
lision at  Malbone  St.,  Bklyn.,  on  cars  run  by 
strikebreakers. 

Sept.  12 — Will  Echols  col.,  convicted  of  slaying 
white  man,  was  lynched  at  Quitman,  Miss. 

—Dr.  G.  H.  McGuire,  wife,  2  children,  J.  J.  Howley 
and  wife,  and  E.  A.  Mulrooney,  of  Bronx,  were  killed 
when  auto  went  25  feet  into  ditch  at  Dobbs  Ferry. 

—  'Crazy  Mike"  Mazurick  shot  and  killed  Misses 
Sadie  and  Susie  Felters,  near  Stelton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  l3 — ^Republicans  elect  Gov  and  4  Congress- 
men by  landslide  (about  66,000)  in  Maine. 

— Belgium  ratifies  military  pact  with  France. 

— Castle  Lambert  House,  in  Athenry,  County  Gal- 
way,  where  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster  Union- 
ist leader,  was  born,  was  burned.  Galway  has 
been  placed  under  the  Curfew  Law,  making  six 
Irish  cities  imder  this  law.  The  others  are  Bel- 
fast, Dublin,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Limerick, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

—Alto  Windham,  white,  was  lynched  near  Hart- 
ford, Ala.,  because  of  remarks  he  was  alleged  to 
have  made  to  a  white  woman. 

— Chicago  "outlaw"  rail  yard  men  voted  to  end 
long  strike. 

— Lemon  extract  kills  1  at  Riv^rhead,  N.  Y. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Panama 

— Georges  Carpentier  returned  to  N.  Y.  from  France. 

— The  27th  Div.  paraded  at  Saratoga. 

■ — Geo.  A.  Kessler,  wine  agent,  died  at  Paris. 

— Dave  Gideon  and  Billy  Berstead  pleaded  guilty 
on  gambling  charge  at  Minoola,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14 — By  a  vote  of  216  to  11  in  the  House  and 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  33  in  the  Senate  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment. 


— At  Chicago  .)ark  .lolinson,  ex-champion,  was  re-| 
sentenced  by  Judge  Carpenter  to  one  year  in  tlM 
penitentiary  and  $1,000  fine.  He  was  convicUw] 
of  a  Mann  act  infraction  in  1913.  I 

— Air  Mail  Pilot  Walter  Stevens  and  Mechar.jcfaB 
Russell  Thomas,  both  of  Cleveland,  were  burned 
to  death  when  their  plane  caught  live  at  an  alti- 
tude of  500  feet  at  Pembertvlile,  O. 

— Dem.  and  Rep.  regular  tickets  swept  N.  Y.  Statt 
primaries. 

Sept.  15 — N.  Y.  State  closes  its  drug  addict  dinlcft 
in  16  cities. 

— The  Poles  have  taken  Kovel,  in  VoJhynla. 

— Col.  E.  M.  House  returns  to  N.  Y.  from  Europe. 

—At  Woodsvilie,  N.  H.,  Robert  T.  Meads  of  La 
Grange,  III.,  the  Dartmouth  College  junior  who 
shot  and  killed  Henry  E.  Maroney  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  a  fellow  student,  after  a  drinking  bout 
in  a  college  dormitory  last  June,  pleaded  guilty 
to  manslaughter.  He  was  sentenced  to  serve 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  State 
Prison 

— Bandits  killed  Shopkeeper  Max  Rabinowitz  anfl 
shot  wife,  N.  Y. 

— Frank  L.  Boyd  succeeded  Jas.  Shevlin  as  U.  S. 
Prohib  Enforc.  Officer  for  N.  Y.  State. 

— Mayor  Thompson's  faction  swept  Chicago  pri- 
maries.  1  was  killed,  many  beaten. 

— London  Daily  Herald  refuses  $300,000  of  Soviet 
funds  for  propaganda  purposes. 

— U  S.  and  Japan  begin  exclusion  parleys  at  Wash. 

Sept.  16 — An  explosion  at  noon  in  Wall  St.,  N.  Y., 
in  front  of  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  opposite  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.'s  banking  house,  kills  34,  injures 
130,  and  wrecks  interior  of  Morgan  and  other 
buildings.  U.  S.  troops  went  on  guard  at  scene. 
Police  picketed  homes  of  Morgan  and  other  men 
whom  Reds  had  threatened,  also  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Property  damage  within  radius  of 
300  feet  estimated  at  S2,500,000,  including  Stock 
Exchange  and  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.  No  outer 
walls  were  blown  in.  Bodies  of  victims  were  torn 
by  iron  slugs.  Stock  Exchange  closed  for  the  day. 
French  High  Commissioner  Casenave  and  Geo. 
Kettlegge,  a  broker,  had  been  warned  by  letter 
of  a  catastrophe. 

— Anna  Daly,  chum  of  Olive  Thomas,  died  of  ve 
dose  of  veronal,  at  N.  Y. 

— The  5  expelled  Socialist  Assemblymen  were  re- 
elected at  N.  Y.  City. 

— Paul  Deschanel  resigns  as  Pre«.  of  France. 

— At  Jasper,  Ala.,  L.  M.  Adler,  General  Mannger 
of  the  Corona  Coal  Company,  was  shot  from 
ambush  and  killed  by  strike  sympathizers. 

— The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  met  at  Paris. 

— The  wife  and  babe  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Sedge  wick  were 
strangled  at  home,  Whitghall,  Mich. 

— Prof.  Adam  Poiitzer.  ear  specialist,  died  at  Vienna. 

Sept.  17— N.  Y.  City  offered  $10,500  and  Wall  St. 
put  up  $10,000  as  rewards  for  discovery  of  causers 
of  Wall  St.  explosion,  which  experts  say  was  due 
to  .bomb.  57  still  in  hospitals. 

— Edwin  P.  Fischer,  who  gave  "warnings"  of  a  Wall 
Street  disaster  to  the  French  High  CommissioD 
and  to  several  individuals  In  this  c)ty  in  adv  ance 
of  Sept.  16  explosion,  was  found  In  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  was  confined  in  an  insane  as\'um. 

— With  many  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  preseni  th© 
60-foot  granite  shaft  erected  on  Antletam  batilo- 
field  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  with  New  York  regiments 
in  the  battle,  was  dedicated.  Lieut.  Gen.  Nelson 
A  Miles  (retired),  who  commanded  the  New  ^  orK 
troops,  was  the  orator  and  Major  Gen.  John  F, 
O'Ryan  represented  Gov  Smith  of  New  York. 

— City  of  Chicago  sues  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chic.  News  for  alleged  libel  articles  on  credit  of  city. 

— The  strike  of  printers  in  Manchaster  and  Liver- 
pool, as  a  result  of  which  no  papers  have  hoen 
published  in  those  cities  since  Aug.  20,  was  livo- 
visionally  settled. 

— Prince  of  Wales  reached  Trinidad,  W.  I. 

— Exploding  shell  killed  1,  hurt  4,  at  sham  battle. 
Camp  Meade,  Md..  at  reunion  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

— The  full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Massachusetts  laws  relating  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  were  not  In  cojiflict 
with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  or  with  the  Volstead  Enforcement 
Act. 
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Sept.  17 — A  lii.iv-  bomb  explodeci  at  tueGeuoa.  It.iJy, 

Stock  Exch:!.';.,\v 
Sept".  IS — Suivpi.  sexi  fiagment  of  bomb  was  found  in 

body  of  uiii  leur.itkKl  youth  at  N.  Y  Morgue: 

S2l,000  of     i-tMj,00v)  securities  lost  by  explosion 

Still  missing. 
— Poles  take  i  .ut^^k.  in  VoHiynia. 
— Workmen  lixkc  over  factories  at  Terni,  Italy, 
—Finns  and  Swodss  put  Aland  dispute  in  League  s 

hands. 

— The  Amer.  S.  S.  Siboney.  aground  in  Vigo  (Spain) 

harbor,  is  given  up. 
— Attorney  General  Charles  D.  Newton  holds  that 

United  S^^ates  Army  Reserve  officers  may  carry 

revolvers  without  obtaining  licenses  in  New  \ork 

State. 

— A  taolet  for  1,485  P.  O.  employees  who  served  in 
the  World  War  was  unveiled  at  the  N.  Y  Post 
Office. 

Sept.  19— Italian  factory  owners  and  employees 
a";ree  to  watce  raise  of  80  cents  a  day 

— King  and  Qae  m  of  Belgium  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

—At  Hemford.  N  S..  H.  Veinott  killed  4  and  self  . 

— Jo3e  Ortega  NuiiUla  of  Madrid  becomes  Poet 
Laiireate  of  Sp-ain. 

Sept  20— The  Council  of  League  of  Nations  got 
Poland  and  Lithuania  to  submit  to  League  setlle- 

— J'ole.s  drive  Rx^ds  from  East  Galicia. 
— At  Chicago   ivilllng  of  a  white  man  bv  a  negro 
caii:^.ed  race  riots. 

—  L.  /V.  Handloy.  Prohib.  Enforc.  OfTlcer  for  Cal. 
w  us  killed  in  auto  accident  at  Stockton. 

—  All  but  18,000  hard  coal  miners  are  at  work 

— E.  ?.  Fischer,  wtio  "prophesied"  the  Wall  St 
ex;>lo3ion,  was  brought  to  N.  Y.  and  put  \n 
B  'Hevue 

-V!  Balbrl'JTgan,  Ireland.  Police  Insp.  Burke  was 
!  -Plffj  by  Sinn  Fftin  sympathizers.  2  of  whom  were 
:> .  ^ oaetted  t<>  death. 

>:  21 — The  N.  Y.  Assembly.  In  poecial  session: 
t>  '  10  45,  expelled  re-elected  Socialist  members. 
\  JS'  Olaesseas  and  Louis  Wo  Id  man  of  Manhattan, 
k1  Chas.  Solomon  of  Brooklyn.  The  re-elected 
Assemblymen  S.  A.  De  Witt  and  Sam  I  Orr 
oi'  the  Bronx..  v;cre  admitted  as  members  by  87 
t  •  !8.  but  resigned. 

)ri.^3-Pole  Peace  Conference  opens  formally  at 

Hi, 'a. 

L'>  (i  Mayor  of  Cork  MacSwlney,  on  40th  dav 
of  hunger  strike  in  London  prison,  was  still  con- 

•  irms. 

ThM  Connecticut  Legislature  again  ratifled  the 
F.  't   Suff  Amend, 

22 — At  Oiscago,  Grand  Jury  testimony  Indi- 
cuTes  crooked  baseball  games  in  1919  includiniz 
tho  World's  Series  between  Chic  and  Cinn, 

~\v>angel  takes  Al^xandrovsk  with  10.000  prisoners. 

•J'>  in  Lynch,  a  Limerick  County  Councillor  who 
Wds  also  a  republican  leader  and  Sinn  Ft  in  Judiro. 
w  is  ^hot  dead  in  a  Dublin  hotel.  An  official  re- 
p'^ft  3ays  that  Lynch  was  i?illed  when  he  oDoned 
fire  on  tv^elve  soldiers  wno  had  gone  to  the  hotel 
••-<>  '.rrest  him 

;i    W  Gerard.  Chair.  Nat  Dem.  Fin  Com  tes- 
tifi  a  at  Wash.,  tbo  Hmit  to  fund  Is  S2  000.000'. 
of  whlcb  $12v),000  has  been  collected 
"Gov.  Cox's  train  Jumped  track  near  Peoria  Ariz- 
en^ineer  hurt. 

-4  t)olicemen  were  killed  in  County  Clare?  followed 
by  house  buvnia^^s  and  killings  of  Sinn  Feiners. 
ai  Mlltown.  Maibay.  Lahincb.  and  Ennigtown. 
•^<ipt.  23 — The  b(Kly  of  Jacob  C.  Denton  was  foimd 
buried  in  basement  of  his  home  Los  Angrles, 
('  .!..  skull  broken    He  vanished  June  2. 

-Wm.  Barnes  testified  at  Wash.,  $75,000  has  been 
subscribed  for  book  "ReT>ublicanism  in  1920." 
it  was  a  private  business  venture,  he  said. 
-At  Washington  the  foundation  stone  of  the  $5,000, 
000  shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  on  tne 
Catholic  University  grounds,  which  is  to  be  dedi- 
cuuhI  to  the  niemory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  lost  th.iir  iu'cs  in  the  World  War,  was  Liid  bv 
(Cardinal  Gibbons,  assisted  by  Cardinal  O'Connell 
of  Boston. 

-A  British  fla??  was  torn  siown  and-burned  at  12.>tn 
St.  and  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

-  AK'<M,ndre  MilJeratMJ.  was  elected  Ptes.  of  France 
bv  the  Parlhuriont. 


— At  Tana,  Italy,  several  were  killed  in  clash  be- 
tween troops  and  factory  Soviet  workers. 

— The  General  Post  Office,  Dublin,  was  raided  and 
robbed  by  armed  men. 

— 25  were  killed  in  riot  at  Gensan,  Corea,  by  students. 

Sept.  21 — Pres.  Wilson  has  declined  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress  given  in  tiie  Jones  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  June  5,  1920,  which  authorized 
and  directed  him  to  notify  foreign  Governments 
within  ninety  days  that  this  country  elected  to 
terminate  every  treaty  provision  triat  restricted 
the  right  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
impose  discriminatory  tonnage  dues  and  discrim- 
inatory customs  duties  on  imports 

— The  N  Y.  Legis.  passes  more  housing  bills. 

'Sept.  25 — At  Wash,  testimony  indicated  the  service 
paper  The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  financed  by  B.  M. 
Baruch,  Sec. 'of  Agric.  Meredith  and  W.  D. 
Jamieson  of  Dem.  Nat.  Committee. 

—The  Cosmopolitan  Trust  Co.  Boston,  was  closed 
by  State. 

—Jacob  H   Schiff,  73,  banker  and  philanthropist, 
died  at  his  N.  Y.  home. 
.  —Rodman  Wanamaker  sold  the  Phil.  Press  to  C.  H. 
K  Curtis.  » 

— Ex-Pres.  Paul  Deschanel  of  France  goes  to  sani- 
tarium deranged. 

Sept.  2o — Fatal  rioting  continues  at  Eielfast. 

— Eiir»hquake  shocks  near  Cortania.  Sicily,  demol- 
ished several  villages. 

—After  spending  ten  years  on  Watts  Island,  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  with  the  sands  and  books  for  com- 
pany. Chinies  H  Hardenburg  of  lYenton,  N.  J., 
a  former  law  stn  lent  of  Princeton  University,  ia 
returning  to  civilization. 

5ept  27 — ^Scottish  troops  fire  on  inhabitants  of 
Trim  Ireland,  who  flee  town,  after  troops  btirn 
suspected  houses. 

—The  mternat.  Fin.  Congress  at  Brussels  began 
actual  work. 

^Mail  Aviator  F.  A,  Robinson  was  killed  near 
Mi^e^^^burg,  Pa. 

—20,000  A  E  F.  veterans  march  at  Cleveland, 
where  AmeT-.  Legion  conv.  began. 

—With  $50,000,000  worth  of  building  tied  up  in 
Chicago  $1  000,000,000  in  the  Middle  West  and 
more  than  $2,500,000,000  throughout  America, 
the  National  Building  and  Construction  Congress 
at  Chicairo  set 'm  motion  machinery  for  a  scienliho 
survey  of  the  industry. 

Sept.  28— At  Phila.,  Mrs.  Emma  C  Bergdoll,  ex- 
Magistrate  J.  E  Romig,  Chas  Braun  (Bergdoll) 
,A,  S.  Mitchell  and  Chas  Schuh  were  found  guilty 
in  U.  S.  Ct.,  of  conspiracv  to  aid  Grover  C.  and 
Erwin  Bergdoll  in  evading  draft. 

—Most  of  the  Italian  factories  seized  by  workers  are 
being  returned, 

—Sinn  Feiners  burn  Mallow  barracks,  killing  an 
officer. 

^At  Elizabeth  N.  J.,  ex-convict  G.  H.  Brandon 
(Lemble)  was  found  guilty  of  murder  of  Edw. 
Kupfer  and  Miss  E.  L  Jauney.  Aug.  1,  1918. 

—At  Boston  the  State  closed  Fidelity  Trust  Co., 
and  a  branch. 

—Estates  owned  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy 
at  Santa  Maria  de  Capua  Vetre,  near  Naples, 
have  been  seized  by  members  of  local  agricul- 
tural societies.' 

—At  Chicago,  a  Grand  Jury  indicted  "Eddie" 
Cicotrte.  pitcher  of  the  "shine  ball";  "Shoeless 
Joe'  Jackson.,  left  fielder;  Oscar  ("Happy")  Felsch, 
centre  tielder;  Charles  ("Swede")  Risberg,  short- 
stop; Claude  Williams,  pitcher;  Fred  McMullin. 
utility  player;  George  ("Buck")  Weaver,  third 
baseman:  Arnold  Gandil,  former  first  baseman. 
Gandii  played  on  the  White  Sox  (Amer.  League, 
Chicago)  club  last  year;  the  others  are  on  this 
year  s  team,  and  were  suspended  pending  further 
outcome 

— 2  vv't'te  indicted  at  N.  Y.  in  fake  pardon  scandal. 

— Wholes'.i!e  clolhing  prices  tumble  50  p.  ct. 

Sept.  20  -The  "baseball"  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago 
indii  ted  Jo3c;)h  ("Sport")  Sullivan  Boston,  smd 
man  named  Brown  of  N.  Y.,  alleged  gamblers. 

—The  A.  F  of  L.  breaks  with  British  and  Inter- 
national Labor  Parties. 

— Steamer  Prince  Rupert  sank  in  Swanson  Bay,  B.  C. 

— Tlie  Schloss  Eltz,  on  the  Moselle,  near  Coblenz, 
burned. 
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Sept.  30 — By  the  unanimous  vote  of  fourteen  clergy- 
-  men  sitting  in  interdenominational  <'auncil,  Mrs. 
,  Clemme  Ellis  White  and  Mrs.  May  Lindsey  Haight 
)  were  ordained  into  the  ministry  at  the  AV^t  Side 
'     Mission,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Mrs.  White  has  been  lor 

many  years  superintendent. 
—At  Tubbercurry,  Ireland,  Dist.  Insp.  Brady  was 
killed  from  ambush;  then  the  "black  and  tans"  shot 
up  the  village. 
— At  Philadelphia  Melvin  Keppler,  seventeen,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lock  Haven  High  School  football  team, 
I    died  in  the  University  Hospital  from  a  broken  neck 

received  during  scrimmage  practice,  Sept.  29. 
Oct.  1 — Prince  of  Wales  reached  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
— Gen.  Wrangel  takes  city  of  Kharkoff . 
— There  were  no  evictions  on  New  York's  moving 
day. 

—Fed.  Grand  Jury,  Boston,  indicts  "Wizard"  Ponzi, 
alleging  misuse  of  mails. 

— E.  P.  Fischer,  who  "foretold"  Wall  St.  bomb  ex- 
plosion, was  committed  to  sanitarium  by  Sup.  Ct., 
at  N .  Y. 

—Storm  killed  44  Japanese  at  Tokio,  and  destroyed 
many  houses  and  boats, 

Oct.  2 — Brooklyn  Dist.  Atty.  Lewis  said  he  found  no 
plot  to  "fix"  1920  W^orld  Baseball  Series. 

— Spain's  King  dissolved  Parliament. 

— Jas.  Cox  Brady  of  N.  Y.  and  Miss  Helen  McMahon 
of  Flushing  were  married  at  London. 

—Lieut.  Sidney  Pedott,  naval  airman,  was  drowned 
in  Lake  Mich.,  near  Chicago. 

— 70  Army  trucks  and  automobiles  which  left  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  June  14  and  crossed  the  con- 
tinent by  the  Bankhead  National  Highway  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  convoy  contained 
22  officers  and  162  enlisted  men  of  the  Army. 

Oct.  3 — Pres.  W^ilson  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people 
for  the  League  of  Nations. 

—Peggy  O'Neil,  actress,  has  been  poisoned,  she  says, 
by  eating  chocolate  sent  to  her  at  London  by  mail. 

Oct.  4— The  World  attacked  Kerr  shipping  deals. 

—J.  H.  Schiff  of  N.  Y.  gave  $1,350,000  to  charity  and 
educ,  and  left  fortune  to  son  and  daughter. 

— 106  Cornell  students  were  found  to  cheat  in  June 
exams.;  101  were  suspended  for  1  year. 

Oct.  5 — Cleveland  beat  BrookljTi,  3  to  1,  in  first  of 
World  Baseball  Series,  at  B'kljTi. 

— At  Chicago,  Fed.  Ct.  refused  new  trial  to  Haywood 
and  other  convicted  I.  W.  W.s. 

— Pres.  Wilson  wired  Sen.  Spencer  of  Mo.  denying 
having  promised  at  the  Peace  Council  that  the 
U.  S.  would  give  armed  aid  to  Roumania  and 
Serbia. 

— 4  negroes  were  lynched  at  McClenny,  Fla.,  for 

murder  of  white  farmer . 
— The  S.  S.  Bismarck,  912  feet  long,  56,000  tons,  was 

burned  at  Hamburg. 
— 4  youths  got  $15,000  at  Bank  of  Depew,  near 

Buffalo. 

—"Pussyfoot"  W.  E.  Johnson,  prohib.,  was  mobbed 

at  Reading,  Engl. 
Oct.  6 — Brooklyn  beat  Cleveland,  3  to  0,  in  World 

Baseball  Series,  at  B'klyn. 
■ — Pres.-elect  Obregon  of  Mex.  is  welcomed  at  El 

—Net  profits  of  $800,000  have  been  realized  in  the 
last  several  years  by  Albert  L.  Judson,  a  broker, 
through  the  sale  of  municipal  and  State  bonds  to 
State  Comptroller  Ira  vis,  witnesses  testified  at  the 
John  Doe  inquiry  into  the  State's  bond  purchases, 
b^un  as  a  result  of  disclosures  in  The  World. 

Oct.  7 — Brooklyn  beat  Cleveland,  2  to  1,  in  World 
Series,  at  B'klyn. 

—Harding,  at  Omaha,  came  out  against  the  League. 

—Dublin  Castle  announced  Sinn  Feiners  have  killed 
(Jan.  I  to  Oct.  2)  109  police.  16  soldiers  and  27 
civilians;  Iiave  destroyed  63  court  houses  and  504 
police  barracks. 

— Acetylene  explosion  killed  6,  hurt  30,  on  oil  tanker 
R.  G.  Crowe,  at  Shewan  yard.  So.  B'klyn. 

—The  Duke  of  Alba  of  Spain  wed  daughter  of  Duke 
of  Aliaza,  at  London. 

Oct.  8 — The  International  Communications  Con- 

\    ference  began  at  Wash.,  D.  C.  y 

—The  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  or- 
dered the  expulsion  of  Jews  who  arrived  since  1914. 

— The  will  of  W.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass.,  left 
$20,000,000  estate  to  family,  except  $665,000  to 
institutions. 

—At  N.  Y.,  Herbert  Parsons  quits  Rep.  Party  to  vote 
lor  Cox  and  the  League  of  Nations. 


Oct.  9 — Cleveland  beat  Brooklyn,  5  to  1,  in  World's 
Series,  at  Cleveland. 

— Miss  Louise  Beavor  Webb  marries  mounted  Patrol- 
man T,  J.  Leonard,  at  N.  Y. 

— Part  of  the  Cork,  Ireland,  City  Hall  was  destroyed 
by  bombs. 

Over  40  were  killed,  100  hurt,  in  train  wreck  at 
Houilles,  near  Paris. 
— 23  were  Mlled  in  train  wreck  on  the  Venice-Bologna 
line,  Italy. 

Oct.  10 — Cleveland  beat  Brooklyn,  8  to  1,  in  World 

Series,  at  Cleveland. 
— Polish  troops  under  Zellgouskl  aetze  Vilna;  they 

were  not  backed  by  Poland. 
— Cuba  declared  a  moratorium,  Oct.  10  to  Dec,  h 

1920. 

— Poisoned  pancakes  killed  one  man.  at  Asbury  ParSi 
N.  J. 

— Prince  of  Wales  returns  to  England. 

— Yellow  fever  sweeps  Mex.  oil  fields. 

— Night  riders  in  the  South  warn  ginnery  owners. 

farmers  and  merchants  to  hold  cotton  till  it  sells  at 
40e.  a  lb. 

— Family  of  Admiral  von  Scheer  was  slain  at  home 
at  Berlin. 

Oct.  11 — Cleveland  beat  BrookljTi,  I  to  0.  in  World 
Series,  at  Cleveland. 

— WTiite  House  made  public  ^lorthand  notes  of  Wil- 
son's speech  to  Roumanians,  at  Peace  Council. 

— Gen.  M.  E.  Fayolle  of  France  waa  dined  at  N,  Y. 

— Cardinal  Gibbons  urged  sisters  in  Catholic  orders 
to  vote. 

— $100,000  in  pearls  were  stol^  from  home  of  G, 
McFadden  jr..  Villanova,  Pa. 

Oct.  12 — Cleveland  beat  Brooklyn,  3  to  0,  at  Cleve- 
land, winning  World's  Baseball  Series. 

— Georges  Carpentier  knocked  out  Battling  Levinsky 
in  4th  round,  at  Jersey  City. 

— At  Windsor,  Ont.,  Man  o'  War  galloped  1  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  2.03  and  defeated  Sir  Barton  by  8  length* 
or  more  in  their  special  race  over  the  Kenilworth 
Park  track  for  a. purse  of  $75,000  and  a  $5,000 
gold  cup. 

— Pojand  and  Russia  signed  prelim,  peace  terms  and 

armistice  at  Riga. 
— Irish  raiders  killed  Maj.  Geo.  Smith  and  3  otheraii 

near  Dublin. 

— Pa.  State  police  say  A.  Pasquale  declared  he  smoth- 
ered and  threw  in  Schuylkill  IUv«*  body  of  Cough- 
lin  baby,  kidnapped  May  27  or  t8.  1920,  at  Nor- 
ristown. 

— Several  have  been  killed  in  t-eaewisl  of  Hatfield 

family  feud,  in  Kentucky. 
— Ground  was  broken  at  Canal  and  Washington  Stg., 

N.  Y.,  for  Hudson  vehirular  tunneL 
Oct.  13 — Brig.  Gen.  Barnett,  it  ia  linaoimced,  re- 
ported to  Sec.  Daniels  that  the  U.  S.  Marines  in 

Hayti  killed  2,250  "bandits"  from  time  of  Amer. 

military  occupation  till  June  30,  1920.    There  was, 

he  said,  indiscriminate  killing  of  natives  without 

due  process  of  law. 
— $100,000  in  jewels  vanished  from  rooms  of  C.  E. 

Chapman,  E.  C.  Danforth  and  others  at  Sieepy 

Hollow  Country  Club,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 
— The  first  jury  of  women  in  N.  J.  sat  la  a  civil  suit 

in  the  Orange  Dist.  Coiirt. 
— Bandits  got  $50,000  and  shot  Pres.  A.  H.  May  at 

bank  at  Alvarado,  Calif. 
— The  U.  S.  Gov't  fines  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  brewers 

and  saloon  keepers  $750,000. 
Oct.  14 — 4  were  slain,  30  shot,  at  Dublin. 
— Finland  and  Russia  make  peace. 
—At  .N.  Y.  State  Comptroller  Travis  testified  hie 

bond  purchases  were  all  right. 
— 12  were  lost  off  Sanflago  d«  Ouba  when  Amer, 

schooner  W.  P.  Heat  hit  a  steamer. 
— Many  were  killed  in  strike  riots  In  Italy,  at  Bologna 

and  elsewhere. 
— The  U.S.  Dist.  Court  upset  SO-cont  ^as  law  10 

Kings  County. 
— A  negro  was  shot  to  death  by  mob  near  Greenville* 

Ala.,  after  he  attacked  a  white  man. 
—An  incendiary  burned  St.  Francis  Xavier  R.  C» 

Ch.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Oct.  15 — The  British  send  out  punitive  expeditions  in 

Ireland;  among   the  victims   have   been  MaJ. 

Smythe,  Capt.  Richards,  and  Prof.  Carolan. 
— Dr.  W.  T.  Scheele  reported  to  the  Dep't  of  Justice 

that  blasting  gelatine  was  the  explosive  used  in  the 

bomb  set  off  in  W^all  St.  on  Sept.  IG  tha4:  caused  th© 

death  of  38  persons. 
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Oct.  15 — -AtN.  Y.  the  Chinese  Coij.sortiu in  \x\xs>  sigaetl 

in  behalf  of  II.  S.,  Britain,  Franco  and  Japan. 
—The  old  battlaship  Indiana  was  sunk  by  tne  Navy 

off  Norfolk  with,  bombs  dropped  from  airplanes. 
— At  N.  Y.,  Fra/ik  Flanagan  was  acQuitted  of  murder 

of  Patrick  MuUiearn,  May  24,  1918. 
—Blossom  Soeicy  divorced    'Rube'    Marquard  at 

Chicago. 

—5  were  killeil  by  the  cotton  gin  boiler  explosion, 

Rowland,  N  Car. 
Oct.  16 — l.OOO.fJOa  coal  miners  struck  in  Britain. for 

more  wages. 
—-Ex -service  rnen  had,  Bonud  Parade  af  N.  Y, 
— Cien.  Felix  Uiaz   was  deported    to  Cuba  from 

Mexico 

—The  body  of  1).  S  Paur*'bank  runner  of  Camden 
N.  J.,  who  vanished  with  S12,500  Oct.  3,  was 
found  burled  near  Mt.  Holly. 

— Convicts  Geo.  Stivers  and  Marcud  Bassett  escaped 
from  Sing  Sms.  They  were  caught  Oct.  22,  near 
Warner,  N.  H.  ^ 

Oct.  17 — Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  Seinn  Fein  hunger 
strikers  in  Cork  Jail  died  after  68  days*  fast. 

—Italian  radicaSd  have  burned  and  bombed  a  news- 
paper building  at  Trieste:  U.  S  Consul  J.  E. 
Haven,  and  The  World  correspondent,  Lincoln 
Eyre,  were  firod  on,  but  escaped. 

— Tne  body  of  Elmer  £).  Drewes,  of  Phil.,  a  Dart- 
mouth College  student,  was  found  shot  to  death,  in 
No.  Phil. 

— Compt.  of  Currency  J.  S,  "Williams  accused  N.  Y. 

banks  of  usury. 
Oct   18  — Hardiiig  denies  to  Wilson  he  has  tried  or 

yaid  he  tried  <o  talk  informally  with  French  Gov't 

about  new  ':  4,a.^iie  Covenant.    France  denies  any 

negotiatiojis  wii.h  Harding. 
— At  London  :>0  v*'ere  hurt  in  riot  at  march  of  un- 
■  employed 

—The  Kenyon  Committee  got  letters  of  League  to 
Enforce  Pea^'e,  i;i  cainpaign  fund  inquiry. 

—At  MineoLi  N.  Y.,  Dave  Gideon  and  W.  H. 
Busteed  v;cre  fined  $1,000  e^ich  on  gambling 
charge. 

—The  Christian  Socialists  have  won  the  Austrian 

Parliament  o;c^'.tion. 
Oct.  19 — Elihu  Hoot  dpoKe  against  Article  X..  but 

for  a  League,  at  N.  Y. 
— At  Cork,  military  court  ruled  that  hunger -striker 

Fitzgerald  was  a  suicide 
—At  N.  Y   l<'ed  Judge  Knox  ruled  a  Communut  is 

subject  to  deportation. 
Oct.  20 — Combines  of  bosses  and  men.  including 

plumbing,  control  building  industry  in  N.  Y'.  City. 

according  to  evidence  put  by  The  World  before 

LocKwood  (iejrislative)  Committee. 
—7  wore  killed  in  railroad  i5id(«wipe  wreck  at  Erie.  Pa 
-~c:o(nmons,  346  to  79.  refused  to  inquire  into  Lloyd 

George's  Irish  policy. 
— Dr  Max  Rowe,  dentist,  killed  Ruth  Rubin, dentist. 

and  self,  at  B'klyn. 
— M.  r  Sevrey,  Amer.,  was  slain  at  Cananea,  Mex. 

by  a  miner. 

— x'ifter  more  than  3  months'  absence  during  which 
they  flew  9,000  miles,  t.he  men  of  the  Army  Air 
8er\/ice's  Alaska  expedition  landed  at  Mitchel 
Field,  Hempstead,  N.  Y 

— At  N.  Y  .  Stewart  McMulliU;  Prohibition  agent, 
was  acquitted  of  tne  murder  of  Harry  Carlton, 
chauffeur,  by  a  jury  in  tne  U.  S.  Court. 

"Harry  Gilmore  ex-convict,  killed  self  in  Brooklyn. 

Oct.  2i — At  the  housing  inquiry,  N.  Y»,  it  was  sworn 
that  a  strike  :>n  a  new  building  was  called  off  after 
the  owner  paid  $25,000  which  went  to  walking 
delegates  of  tno  Building  Trades  Council  . 

— At  Bedford  O  .  a  robber  was  killed  and  a  clerk 
wounded  in  .attempted  looting  of  a  trust  co. 

Oct.  22 — The  body  of  Mrs  Jennie  Kussel,  of  Jersey 
■  C'ity,  was  found- strangled  aj.  W.  New  Brighton 
S.  I. 

—A  Sheriff's  jury  at  N  Y  ,  awarded  $200,000  dam- 
ages to  Mrs  Laura  C  W^ilsou  in  her  alienation 
suit  against  Mrs  Bertna  Lobit  Wilson. 

—The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  the  Pub.  Serv  Com, 
cannot  grant  B.  R.  T.  increased  fares  where  con- 
tract fixes  the  fare. 

— Misha  Applebaum  and  wife  (Helen  Yorbe>  took 
bichloride  tablets  at  N.  Y. 

—-Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Kenyon  was  found  guilty,  at  JSTor- 
wich.  Conn,,  of  killing  Dr  Herbert  Tetlovv  and 
sentenced  to  10  yrs. 

—Housing  inquiry  witnesses,  at  N.  Y.,  tell  of  $520,000 
boodle  fund  among  building  contractocs. 


Oct.  23 — Eartiiquake  does  damage  near  Granadai 
Spain, 

— The  body  of  ex-Maj.  F.  M.  Scanland,  of  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  was  found,  skull  broken,  near  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

— Andrew  Carnegie  estate  was  appraised  at  $23,247,- 

161.  of  which  widow  gets  $11,338,847. 
— 14  were  killed  in  labor  race  riot  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
_So.  Africa. 

— Cox  spoke  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden.  N.  Y.  He  had 
attended  the  16th  annual  Sunday  World  Field  Day 
finals  of  Pub.  School  Ath.  League. 

— Fall  River  Mass.,  cotton  mills  cut  wages  15  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Ruff,  Chicago  landlord,  mistaken 
for  burglar,  was  killed  by  tenant. 
Oct.  24 — The  housing  inquiry  at  N.  Y.  discloses  at- 
tempt to  bribe  Mayor  to  sign  Court  House  con- 
tracts by  promising  political  support  of  unions  in 
Building  Trades  Council.  The  Mayor  rescinded 
the  contracts. 

Mrs.  Sven  Harding,  correspondent  of  The  World, 

is  in  prison  at  Moscow. 
— Jews  at  Po  keepsie.  N.  Y.,  mobbed  a  rabbi  whose 

wife  had  killed  herself. 
— Leon  Bourgeois,  Pres.  Council,  League  of  Nations, 

said  Art,  X.  was  not  essential  to  the  Covenant. 
Oct.  25 — King  Alexander  of  Greece  died  at  Athena 

from  monkey  bite. 
— Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney,  hunger  striker,  died  at 

Brixton  Prison  after  fasting  75  days;  Jos.  Murphy 

hunger  striker,  died  in  Cork  Jail,  on  74th  day 

of  fast. 

— American  syndicate  headed  by  W.  D.  Vanderlip 
leases  from  Russia  400,000  square  miles  of  coal  and 
oil  lands  in  Siberia,  opposite  Alaska. 

— Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatche- 
wan voted  "dry." 

— A.  L.  Mosely  and  G.  E.  Salier,  Americans,  were 
•  slain  in  Mex.,  near  Tampico. 

— The  U.  S.  Court  at  Boston  adjudged  Charles  Ponzi 
a  bankrupt. 

— J.  A.  Taylor,  Meriden,  Conn  ,  killed  2  sons  and  self. 

— George  L.  Hossfeld.  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  won  the 
speed  typewriting  championship  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  typing  approximately  131 
words  a  minute  for  60  consecutive  minutes,  at  the 
17th  Nat.  Business  Show.  N.  Y. 

— Prince  Purachartra,  brother  of  King  of  Siam,  vis- 
ited N.  Y. 

— At  Philadelphia,  William  P.  Brines,  Penn.  sopho- 
more, accused  oi  the  murder  of  Elmer  C.  Drewes, 
surrendered  to  the  police.  Brines  was  held  with- 
out bail  r,o  awaii  the  inquest. 

Oct  26 — Ai  Brussels,  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  approved  the  plan  for  a  permanent  Court 
of  Incernational  Justice  as  adopted  by  The  Hague 
Committee  of  Jurists  with  the  exception  of  the 
provision  for  obligatory  jurisdiction  and  some 
minor  matters 

— Harding  denies  that  he  sent  W.  D.  Vanderlip  or 
anybody  to  treat  with  Russia,  as  stated  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  of  England,  on  Lenine's  authority. 

— Bolivia  executed  27  rebel  leaders. 

— Italian  troops  occupied  Trieste. 

— 3  were  killed  at  Dublin.  1  at  Tempo. 

— Western  farmers  hold  wheat  for  $3  a  bushel. 

Oct.  27 — Will  H  Hays  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  apologized  for  the  circula- 
tion and  publication  of  the  cartoon  entitled  'Prof. 
Wilson's  League  of  Nations,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception." He  said  it  was  sent  out  inadvertently 
and  was  ordered  withdrawn. 

— W^ilsou  appeals  to  country  to  stand  by  Art.  X.  of 
Covenant. 

— The  birthday  anniversary  of  the  late  Pres.  Roose- 
velf  was  celebrated  with  memorial  services  in 
varioa?-  cities.  At  Oyster  Bay  a  wnite  oak  tree 
wad  planted  near  the  grave. 

— P  J.  (•  Corkey" )  Hanley.  silent  for  10  yvB.  of  25- 
yr .  term  as  habitual  criminal,  went  free  at  Charles- 
lown.  Mass..  prison. 

— Phila  textile  mill  owners  drop  40,000  "incompe- 
tents' and  warn  employees  to  get  rid  of  radicals 
or  quit. 

— The  inquest  of  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney  showed 

heart  failure  caused  death.    His  body  was  placed 

in  St.  George's  Cathedral,  London. 
Oct.  28 — 75,000  marched  in  Rep.  parade,  at  N.  Y. 
— Brit,  coal  mine  workers'  leaders  agree  to  take  2 

shillings  wage  advance  till  Jan.  1,  1921,  when 

wages  will  be  arbitrated. 
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Oct.  28 — Sylvia  Pankliurst,  London,  got  &  raos.  in 
prison  on  charge  of  publishing  seditious  papers. 

— At  the  housing  inquiry,  N.  Y.,  it  was  testified  men 
in  the  Building  Trades  Council  got  big  "graft*'  for 
allowing  contracts  to  employers.  Workers  were 
charged  S50  for  union  cards. 

— Admiral  P.  Coundouriotis  was  chosen  Regent  by 
Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Prince  Paul,  son 
of  ex-King  Alex.,  was  proclaimed  King. 

Oct.  29 — Alfredo  Cocchi,  at  Bologna,  Italy,  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Miss  Ruth  Cruger  at  N.  Y., 
Feb.  13,  1917.  Her  body  was  found  June  IG,  1917, 
imder  Cocchi's  motor  repair  shop,  on  W.  127th  St. 
Cocchi  was  sentenced  to  27  years. 

—  MacSwiney's  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Cork  City 
Hall. 

— At  N.  Y.,  C.  E.  Ruthenberg  and  I.  E.  Ferguson  got 

-  5  yrs.  on  criminal  anarchy  conviction. 

—Prof.  W.  A.  Chancellor  quit  the  College  of  Wooster, 
O.,  because  of  his  alleged  attack  on  Harding. 

—The  S.  S.  Cape  Fear,  colliding  with  S.  S.  City  of 
Atlanta,  sank  in  Narragansett  Bay;  19  missing. 

— C.  O.  Wanderer,  at  Chicago,  got  25  yrs.  on  con- 
viction of  killing  wife  and  a  man. 

— At  Chicago,  a  bank  messenger  was  shot  and  robbed 
of  $50,000. 

— Betting  at  N.  Y.  was  7  to  1  on  Harding. 

Oct.  30— Chas^.  P.  Taft,  over  his  signature  in  his  Cinn. 
Times-Star,  denies  that  Harding's  grandfather 
married  Mary  Ann  Dixon,  a  negress. 

— Pres.  Wilson  and  wife  mailed  their  votes  to  Prince- 
ton from  Wash.,  D;  C. 

— Lithuanians  evacuate  Kovno. 

— The  Amer.  schooner  Esperanto,  off  Halifax,  won 
by  18  min.,  28  sec.  over  Canadian  schooner  Dela- 
wana  in  international  race.  Time  of  winner  5  h. 
59  min. 

— Daylight  saving  tim^e  ended  at  2  A.  M. 
— 500  masked  Ku  Klux  Klan  men  paraded  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Oct.  31 — 35,000  attend  at  Polo  Grounds,  N.  Y., 

MacSwiney  memorial  meeting  and  ask  Wilson  for 

recognition  of  Irish  Republic.    De  Valera  and 

Gov.  Smith  spoke. 
— MacSwiney's  body  was  buried  at  Cork. 
— 12  were  killed  in  explosion  and  fire  at  Niagara  Falls 

power  plant.  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
■ — 3  negroes  were  killed  in  fights  following  burning  of 

cotton  gins,  houses,  and  churches  in  Ala. 
Nov.  1 — The  Esperanto  was  7  min.  15  sec.  ahead  of 

the  Delawana  at  finish,  covering  40-mile  course  in 

4  h.  34  min.  30  sec,  winning  2d  race  and  internat'l 

championship. 
— Betting  on  Harding,  at  N.  Y.,  was  10  to  1 ;  on  Miller 

for  Gov.,  at  3  to  1. 
— Eight  were  killed  in  the  Cuban  elections. 
— Kevin  Barry,  18,  Sinn  Feiner,  was  hanged  at 

Mountjoy  Prison,  Dublin. 
— John  Mitchell,  labor  leader,  left  estate  of  $347,151. 
Nov.  2 — Harding  and  Coolidge  swept  country  in  Pres. 
i  election.    Gov.  Smith  was  defeated  in  N.  Y.  Rep. 

maj.  in  Congress  v/as  increased. 
— Michigan  approved  paroclnial  schools. 
— Six  negroes  were  lynched  in  election  riots,  Ocala, 

Fla.,  2  whites  were  killed. 
— Most  of  Scotland's  cities  and  towns  voted  "wet."  ' 
Nov.  3 — -The  Brit.  House  of  Lords  approved  Cabinet's 

policy  of  Irish  reprisals.    Four  more  police  were 

killed  in  Ireland. 
— British  labor  leaders  end  coal  strike. 
— Sylvia  Pankhurst,  London,  was  let  out  on  bail, 

pending  appeal. 
— Granard,  Ballymore,  and  Tralee  (Ireland)  were 

shot  up  and  partly  burned  for  murder  of  policeman. 
—•Commander  W.  J.  Terhune,  Naval  Governor  of 

Amer.  Samoa,  shot  self  to  death. 
— Leeds  V.  Waters  was  killed  at  the  Plymouth  Hotel, 

N.  Y. 

— Henry  White,  diplomat,  married  Mrs.  Emily  Van- 

derbilt  Sloane,  at  N.  Y. 
— W.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass.,  left  S9,000,000. 
— H'y  McAvoy,  film  man,  was  killed  by  explosives, 

at  Ft.  L^e,  N.  J. 
Nov.  4 — Bryan  says  Wilson  should  resign  and 

Marshall  should  make  Harding  Sec.  of  State. 
— Ex-Gov.  H.  F.  Graham  of  Vt.  sentenced  at  Mont- 

pelier  to  serve  5  yrs.  for  alleged  theft  of  State  funds 

while  auditor,  was  at  once  pardoned  by  Gov. 
'  Clement  for  distinguished  services  to  the  State. 
— More  "graft"  payments  In  court  house  contract 

were  testified  to  at  N.  Y. 


— At  Detroit  bank  messengers  are  robbed  of  $20,000. 
— Midshipman  S.  G.  Barker,  Jr.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

was  dismissed  from  U.  S.  Naval  Acad,  on  hazing 

charge. 

Nov.  5 — -Georges  Carpentier  and  Jack  Dempsey 
signed,  at  N.  Y.,  agreement  to  box  10  to  15  rounds 
for  .§500,000. 

Nov.  G — -Chile  and  Sweden  approved  mutual  arbitra- 
tion treaty. 

—Rockefeller   Foundation  gave  to  Louisiana  its 

Grand  Chenier  wild  game  refuge  tract. 
— Beverly  Trumble,  innkeeper.  Sandwich,  Ont.,  was 

killed  in  liquor  raid,  by  Rev.  T.  O.  L.  Spracklin. 

Coroner's  jury  found  minister  acted  in  self  defense. 
— Jack  Reeves,  football  player  on  State  Normal 

School  team,  died  of  ruptured  spine  after  game  at 

Washburn,  Kan.  \m 
Nov.  7 — Irish  sympathizers  marched  an  hour  around 

the  White  House,  Wash. 
— Texans  greet  Harding  on  vacation  tour. 
— Arthur  V.  Donohue,  N.  Y.  American  reporter,  was 

s  ain  at  Newtown,  Conn. 
— J.  P.  Woodward,  air  mail  pilot,  fell  to  death  near 

Laramie,  Wyo. 
Nov.  8 — Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  Chicago,  was  named  as 

head  of  baseball  tribunal,  at  $50,000  a  yr.,  for 

7  yrs. 

— ^Miss  Caroline  Weant  killed  Mrs.  Ada  McCowan 
and  self  at  Fulton,  Mo. 

— U.  S.  Supr.  Ct.  rules  private  liquor  \n  storage  can 
be  moved  by  owners, 

— August  Heckscher  and  wife,  N .  Y .,  give  land  and 
fund  (in  all  §3,000,000)  to  S.  P.  C.  C.  for  new  home. 

— Gen.  Nivelle  of  France  reached  N.  Y.  City. 

Nov.  9 — ^Jas.  Roll  was  installed  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 

— -Tralee,  Ireland,  is  under  food  blockade. 

— -Irish  sympathizers  tore  down  and  burned  British 

flag  in  front  of  Capitol  Theatre,  N.  Y.  City. 
— Consuelo  Vanderbilt  got  divorce  at  London  from 

Duke  of  Marlborough. 
— A.  Paul  Keith,  Boston,  left  S2,663,000;  Mrs.  Fanny 

(Schermerhorn)  Bridgham,  N.  Y.,  $3,667,000. 
Nov.  10 — The  naval  awards  for  services  in  the  Navy 

were  announced  at  Wash.,  D.  C. 
— John  J.  Garrity,  Chicago  Chief  of  Police,  resigned 

by  request  of  Mayor  Thompson. 
— Irish  sympathizers  again  burned  British  flag  in 

front  of  Capitol  Theatre,  N.  Y. 
— Three  were  killed,  9  hurt,  and  $200,000  damage 

done  by  oil  explosion  on  steamship  El  Mundo,  at 

dock,  N.  Y. 

— U.  S.  Court,  N.  Y.,  dismissed  coal  profiteering  in- 
dictments against  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  and 
Adelphi  Coal  Co. 

Nov.  11 — British  Commons  passes  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill,  after  rejecting  motion  to  kill  by  183  to  52. 

— N.  Y.  police  identify,  they  say,  man  who  shod  horse 
that  drew  Wall  St.  bomb  wagon  on  Sept.  16,  also 
man  who  took  horse  to  be  shod.  The  Evening 
World  charges  explosion  was  due  to  labor  war  in 
building  industry. 

— Mayor  Hylan,  N.  Y.,  testified  in  building  graft 
inquiry.  He  said  he  had  been  deceived  by  con- 
tractors and  agents  of  the  "limestone  ring." 

— Shipping  Board  "graft"  was  admitted  at  Congress 
hesiring  at  N.  Y. 

— France  buried,  with  pomp,  an  unknown  poilu 
(soldier)  under  Arch  of  Triumph,  Paris.  Britain 
buried  an  unknown  soldier  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
London. 

— Armistice  Day  was  commemorated  in  the  United 
States. 

Nov.  12 — Jugo-Slavia  signs  treaty  with  Italy;  Fiume 
to  be  free  state;  Zara  to  be  Italian;  Rome  retains  3 
islands. 

— The  hunger  strike  in  Cork  Jail  was  called  off  by 
Arthur  Griffith,  after  Bishop  Cohalan  nad  declared 
a  continuance  of  the  strike  was  a  waste  of  human 
life.  The  nine  men  had  been  fasting  94  days,  2 
others  having  died. 

— Mildred  Harris  divorced  Charles  Chaplin  at  Los 
Angeles. 

— At  the  buildinfT-housing  inquiry,  N.  Y.,  H,  S. 
Robertson  testified  he  paid  R.  P.  Brindell  $32,000 
for  stpke  insurance. 

— Austria  asked  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

— Bandits  get  over  $90,000  in  U.  S.  bonds  at  1st  Nat. 
Bank,  Kingston,  O. 

Nov.  13 — Gen.  Wrangel,  beaten,  goes  on  French  war- 
ship, at  Sebastopol;  30,000  killed,  40,CK)0  captured 
in  battles. 
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Nov.  13 — 'Harding  flsfies  at  Point  Isabel,  Tex. 
— Turkish  Nationals  advance  on  Erivan,  and  Ar- 
menians flee. 

— The  remains  of  Mary  Campbell  (Highland  Mary) 
were  moved  to  a  new  grave  at  Greenock,  Scotland., 

— F.  G.  Bourne,  N.  Y.,  left  $42,593,000. 

— The  Ocean  Crest  Hotel  burned  at  Arverne,  L.  I. 

— Boy  robbers  got  over  $5,000,000  on  railway  mail 
car  near  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  $93,000  from  mail 
pouch  en  route  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Weirton,  W. 
Va.  In  the  former  job  $800,000  bonds  were  burned 
and  $1,500,000  were  recovered. 

Nov.  14 — Six  children  wore  trampled  to  death  in 
smoke  panic  at  movie  show,  Catharine  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Miss  Marie  Ramey  (Mrs.  Jos.  W.  McAree)  and 
Miss  Lillian  Thompson  (Mrs.  J.  H.  McConley, 
actresses,  of  N.  Y.,^were  found  dead  in  Grant  Park, 
Chicago. 

— The  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  sent 
to  each  other  a  photograph,  by  wire,  in  8  minutes. 

— F.  B.  Stova,  40th  victim  of  Wall  St.  explosion,  died 
at  N.  Y. 

— N.  Y.  Nat.  Guard  marched  on  5th  Ave.  in  memory 

of  27th  Div.  dead. 
— The  Greek  elections  were  won  by  opponents  of 

Venizelos,  who  favor  ex-King  Constantine. 
Nov.  15 — The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 

held  its  first  meeting,  at  Geneva;  41  nations  were 

represented;   Paul   Hymans,   of   Belgium,  was 

chosen  Permanent  President;  the  U.  S.  had  no 

delegate  or  observer  present. 
— The  Russ.  Reds  take  Sebastopol. 
— Jewels  valued  at  $400,000  were  stolen  at  home  of 

Mrs.  Charlotte  K.  Palmer,  on  E.  90th  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  thieves  beat  and  bound  her,  she  reported. 
— All  but  6  of  the  250  students  of  St.  John's  College, 

Annapolis,  went  on  strike  over  anti-hazing  order. 

They  called  it  off  Nov.  16. 
— Harding  went  to  Brownsville,  Texas. 
— An  insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  a  person  who 

commits  suicide  is  payable  if  all  conditions  of  the 

policy  are  complied  with,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

ruled. 

— The  Metropolitan  Opera  season  began  at  N.  Y., 

also  the  Horse  Show. 
Nov.  16 — The  committees  of  the  Assembly  of  the 

League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  resolved  on  secret 

sessions. 

— Venizelos  Cabinet  resigns,  in  Greece;  fatal  disor- 
ders occurred  at  Athens. 

— Fire  in  mine  at  Earlington,  Ky.,  traps  16  men. 

Nov.  17 — The  report  of  the  Executive  Council,  made 
at  the  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  showed  the  League  to  be  "very  much 
alive;"  cost,  to  date,  $2,500,000. 

— August  Paschal  (Pasquale)  pleaded  guilty,  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  to  2d  degree  murder  (for  abduct- 
ing and  killing  baby  Blakely  Coughlin,  so  he  con- 
fessed), and  to  charge  of  kidnapping  for  extor- 
tion, June  2,  1920.   He  got  a  life  sentence. 

— Ukrainians  evacuate  Kiev  and  other  towns. 

— At  Shipping  Board  inquiry,  at  N.  Y.,  testimony 
indicated  $2,000,000,000  losses,  through  alleged 
overrtiarges,  inefficiency,  etc.    No  fraud  was  dis- 

— R.  P.  Brindell,  Pres.  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  N.  Y., 
was  indicted  on  charge  of  attempted  extortion,  and 
was  released  on  $100,000  bail. 

— At  Whitegate,  Irelaad,  4  escaping  prisoners  were 
shot  dead. 

Nov.  18 — Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Spain  put 
military  force  at  disposal  of  League  of  Nations  for 
use  in  disputed  territory  in  Lithuania. 

— At  Tokio  2,000  university  students  debated  "Shall 
Japan  fight  America?" 

— 3  negroes,  one  a  woman,  were  lynched  near  Doug- 
las, Ga. 

— 15  woodsmen  drowned  in  Chesuncook  Lake,  Me. 

— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered 
intrastate  railway  passenger  rates  and  fares  in  New 
York  raised  to  correspond  with  the  advanced  in- 
terstate rates. 

— Cork,  Ireland,  has  reign  of  terror;  4  killed;  banks 
pillaged. 

— At  Wash.,  D.  C,  the  Committee  of  100,  investigat- 
ing Irish  question,  began  taking  evidence. 

— The  late  W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  home,  5th  Ave.  and 
52d  St.,  N.  Y.,  was  sold  for  banking  purposes. 

— 780  persons  have  typhoid  at  Salem,  O. 

—Admiral  Condouriotis  resigned  as  Greek  Regent 
and  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Mother  Olga. 


Nov.  19 — Germany  protested  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions against  the  distribution  of  mandates  of  her 
colonies  made  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council. 

~A.  T.  W^alker,  to  whom  E.  F.  Searles  left  his  estate 
settled  the  will  contest  by  A.  V.  Searles  by  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  latter  $5,000,000. 

—Hugh  White,  of  the  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  testified  at 
N.  Y.  housing  inquiry  that  combines  of  dealers 
in  cement,  brick,  stone,  lime  and  gravel  have  the 
city  and  country  at  their  mercy. 

— Frank  A.  Munsey  buys  the  Baltimore  American 
and  the  Baltimore  Star. 

— Thieves  raid  offices  of  members  of  House  of  Reps.» 
at  Capitol,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

— At  London,  former  Lieut.  Col.  L'Estrange  Malone, 
M.  P.,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  making  a  speech  at  a  Bolshevist  meeting  at 
Albert  Hall. 

— The  Bank  of  Glasgow,  Va.,  was  robbed  of  $150,000 
in  Liberty  bonds  and  currency,  and  three  hours 
later  Roanoke  police  held  up  an  automobile, 
killed  one  of  the  three  occupants,  took  the  other 
two  prisoners  and  recovered  the  loot.  Patrolman 
Hendrix  was  wounded. 

— At  Chicago,  sentences  of  7  years  to  6  months  and 
fines  of  $1,000  to  $10,000  were  imposed  on  officials 
of  the  Consumers'  Packing  Company  by  Federal 
Judge  Evans.  The  defendants  were  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to  defraud. 

Nov.  20 — The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  lays  off 
12,000  hands. 

— N.  Y.  police  open  "drive"  for  $5,000,000  police 

■  hospital. 

— U.  S.  Marines  are  on  trial  (military)  in  Hayti,  ac- 
cused of  slaughtering  natives. 

— 9  were  killed  in  tenement  fire  on  W.  146th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— D.  R.  Hendrick  was  fatally  hurt  at  students*  (Univ. 
of  Vt.)  boxing  match,  Burlington. 

— Armenians  take  Alexandropol. 

— H.  T.  Pierce  was  robbed  and  slain  at  Phila. 

Nov.  21 — The  Committee  on  Membership  of  As- 
sembly of  League  of  Nations  takes  up  question  of 
responsibility  under  Article  X.  of  Covenant. 

— Joseph  Cassidy,  ex-Dem.  leader  of  Queensboro, 
died  of  apoplexy  at    his  home.  Far  Rockaway. 

— Chicago  "clean-up"  raids  net  742  gamblers,  etc. 

— 8  were  killed  in  Socialist  riots  at  Bologna,  Italy. 

— 24  were  killed,  71  wounded  in  Dublin  fights  be- 
tween military  and  populace;  the  body  of  Father 
Griffin,  a  Bushby  priest,  was  found  in  bog,  at 
Darna. 

— Milwaukee's  tablet  to  "The  Marseillaise"  was  un- 
veiled at  Strassburg,  France. 

— 200th  birthday  of  R.  C.  Passionist  Order  was  ob- 
served at  W.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

— J.  L.  Hamon,  Rep.  Nat.  Committeeman  from 
Okla.,  was  shot  fatally  at    Ardmore,  Okla. 

Nov.  22 — Du  Pont-Morgan  interests  bought  control 
of  General  Motors  Corp. 

— Fighting  continued  at  Dublin.  Three  Sinn  Feiners 
were  killed  trying  to  escape,  it  is  alleged,  from 
Dublin  Castle. 

Nov.  23 — Footpads  killed  a  man  in  Central  Park, 
N.  Y. 

— E.  C.  Benedict,  86,  died  of  heart  disease,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

— Housing  inquiry,  at  N.  Y.,  showed  makers  of  and 
dealers  in  concrete  fireprooflng,  operating  through 
a  "Bureau  of  Estimates,"  fixed  basic  cost  esti- 
mates at  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  actual  cost, 
added  10  per  cent,  to  this  and  then  entered  the 
building  field  to  compete  for  contracts.  Any  of 
the  12  members  violating  the  agreement  were 
fined  or  ousted. 

— Harding  arrives  at  Canal  Zone. 

— Lawyers  in  the  Marshall  Field  will  contest  are  al- 
lowed $960,000  in  fees,  at  Chicago. 

— A  negro  on  trial  for  attack  on  white  woman  was 
lynched  at  Tylertown,  Miss. 

— Capt.  Max  L.  McCullough,  of  the  Information 
Section  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  was  burned  to 
death  at  Boiling  Field,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

— The  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  Alps,  fell  off  and  started 
avalanche  to  Italy. 

Nov.  24 — J.  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $63,763,357  to 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  memorial,  for  welfare 
of  women  and  children  hor  and  abroad.  His  bene- 
factions now  total  $475,000,000. 

— Brit.  Commons  hears  of  Irish  plot  to  blow  up  docks 
at  Liverpool  and  other  i)lace3:  Commons,  303  to 
83,  upholds  Government's  Irish  policy;  1,000  ar- 
rests have  been  made  in  Ireland  in  3  days: 
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Nov.  24 — The  U.  S.  releases  last  of  600  war  .draft 

— Housing  inquiry,  at  N.  Y.,  reveals  iron  and  steel 
^  pioe  combine. 

— Chas.  Gaiiand  and  wife.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  re- 
nounce $1,000,000  inheritance.  . 

— A  negro  was  lynched  at  De  Witt,  Ga. 

— Pres.  Wilson  frees  Capt.  Fritz  von  Rintelen,  on 
condition  he  leave  U.  S.  by  Jan.  1,  1921. 

— Fire  damasked  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and 
burned  Beecher  heirlooms, 

— 5  were  killed  by  boiler  explosion  at  Stoughton,  Wis. 

Nov,  25— A  mob  of  Irish  sympathizers,  after  Mac- 
Swiney  memorial  mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
N.  Y.,  attacked  the  Union  Club,  5th  Ave.  and  51st 
St.,  smashed  windows  and  rioted  because  the  club 
displayed  Union  Jack  (British),  with  U.  S.  and 
French  flags,  in  honor  of  Pilgrim  Tercentenary. 
Af^,er  flving  at  approximately  3  miles  a  minute  for 
132  miles,  Capt.  C.  C.  Mosely,  in  a  Verville  plane- 
with  600  horse-power  Packard  motor,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Trophy  for  the  Army  at  Mitchel  Field, 
Mineoia,  L.  I,  He  smashed  the  record  made  by 
Sadi  Lecointe,  French  pilot,  at  the  recent  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup  race  in  France.  Mosley's  time  was 
44  minutes  29.57  seconds. 

— At  Los  Angeles,  Gaston  Chevrolet,  racing  driver, 
and  Lyall  Jolls,  mechanician  for  Eddie  O'Donnell, 
were  killed  when  their  machines  crashed  together 
on  the  speedway,  in  the  250-mile  race.  O'Donnell's 
skull  was  fractured  and  he  died  later. 

— The  American  Government  has  informed  Great 
Britain  that  it  does  not  propose  to  be  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  jrigbts  and  privileges  se- 

■  cured  under  mandates  provided  in  the  treaties  of 
peace,  and  it  expects  to  be  heard  r^arding  the 
terms  of  those  mandates  before  they  are  put  into 
force. 

— The  League  of  Nations  asks  Pres.  Wilson  to  ar- 
bitrate between  the  Armenians  and  Turkish 
Kationalists. 

— A  formal  plea  for  the  American  recognition  of 
Irish  independence,  signed  by  Eamonn  de  Valera, 
'  President  of  the  Irish  Republic,"  has  been  sent 
to  Pres.  Wilson,  who  has  forwarded  it  to  the 
State  Department. 

Nov.  26 — The  British  Gov't  arrests,  at  Dublin, 
Arthur  Griffith,  of  the  "Irish  Republic,"  Prof.  John 
MacNeill,  of  the  Nationalist  University  of  Ire- 
land and  Sinn  Fein  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Londonderry  City,  his  son,  Eamonn  Duggan,  M. 
P.  for  the  South  Division  of  Dublin,  and  Joseph 
MacBride,  M.  P.  for  the  West  Division  of  County 
Mayo. 

— 15  N.  Dak.  banks  have  closed  in  past  two  weeks. 

-r-The  Duke  of  Westminster  married  Mrs.  Violet 
Nelson  Rowley,  at  Londori. 

Nov.  27 — At  London,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  Downing  Street,  where  the  Prime  Minister 
lives,  and  King  Charles  Street,  in  Whitehall,  which 
giVes  access  to  the  Government  buildings,  have 
been  closed  to  the  public  as  a  precaution  against 
Sinn  Fein  outrages. 

— Clyde  Spencer,  Chief  of  Chicago  Fire  Dept.,  was 
killed  at  a  blaze. 

— Many  were  killed  in  Gov't  arsenal  explosion,  which 
destroyed  town  of  Vergato,  Italy. 

Nov.  28 — Incendiaries  set  fire  to  many  docks  at 
Liverpool;  loss  $1,000,000;  Cardinal  Logue  de- 
nounced the  killings  in  Ireland;  17  British  police 
cadets  were  attacked  near  Dunmanway;  16  were 
killed.   Reprisals  on  towns  followed. 

— Harding  and  party  left  Canal  Zone  for  Norfolk. 

— The  Pacific  Coast  was  slightly  shaken  by  earth- 
quake, in  Wash,  and  Ore. 

Nov.  29 — Armenians  retake  City  of  Kars  from  Turks. 

— Mingo,  W.  Va.,  coal  fields  go  under  martial  law. 

—Archbishop  Hayes,  of  N.  Y.,  condemned  as  un- 
lawful the  attack  on  the  Union  Club. 

— Masked  men  fired  Freeman's  Journal  building, 
Dublin. 

Nov.  30 — Another  attempt  was  made  to  fire  Cork 
City  Hail;  fires  at  Cork  have  destroyed  $1,500,000 
of  property. 

-—Japan  told  League  of  Nations  she  would  defer 
move  for  race  equality. 

— R.  W.  Boiling  denies,  in  ship  inquiry,  that  he 
shared  in  alleged  bribe  to  get  contract. 

—Pres.  Wilson  tells  League  Council  he  will  arbitrate 
between  Armenia  and  Turkey  if  he  gets  diplo- 
matic aid. 


— Broker's  messengers  were  robbed  in  Brooklyn,  E. 
D.,  of  $466,000  in  Liberty  bonds. 

— "Wizard"  Chas.  Ponzi,  Boston,  pleaded  guilty  to 
mail  frauds  and  was  sentenced  to  5  years. 

— It  was  testified  at  Rumeley  trial,  N.  Y.,  Germany 
used  $4,000,000,000  in  Araer.  propaganda. 

— Harding  reached  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

— The  Amer.  Jewish  Committee  denounces  "Pro- 
tocols of  Zion"  as  false  and  a  forgery. 

Dec.  1 — 'One  man  was  killed  by  the  collapse,  under 
alterations,  of  the  Stratlimore,  a  9-story  apartment 
house  at  Broadway  and  52d  St.,  N.  Y. 

— D'Annunzio  declares  war  on  Italy  from  Dec.  3. 

— Gen.  Obregon  was  sworn  in  as  Pres.  of  Mexico. 

— Spain  and  Brazil  offer  to  join  with  Wilson  in  Ar- 
menian mediation. 

— At  Dublin,  Prof.  John  MacNeill,  released  from  Nj)v. 
26  seizure,  was  rearrested  by  Brit.  Gov't. 

— The  House  of  Lords,  120  to  36,  amended  Home 
Rule  Bill  by  providing  Senate  for  Southern  Ireland. 

— Unemployed  men  seize  public  halls  and  vacant 
houses  in  England,  for  shelter. 

— Lithuania  signed  truce  over  Vilna  City. 

Dec.  2 — A  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  As- 
sembly, at  Geneva,  decided  Art.  X.  does  not  guar- 
antee status  of  nations  but  simply  condemns  at- 
tacks on  members. 

— Britain,  France,  and  Italy  warned  Greece  against 
reinstating  Constantine  as  King. 

— Brick  and  lumber  combines  were  exposed  at  the 
Housing  Inquiry,  N.  Y. 

— Carmine  Lizenziata,  convicted  of  manslaughter 
(it  was  charged  he  bottled  wood  alcohol  and  sold 
it  as  liquor),  at^N.  Y.,  was  sentenced  to  18H  years 
in  prison.  It  was  alleged  many  were  killed  who 
drank  the  stuff. 

— Mrs.  Victor  Lescomb,  Betty  Jones,  actresses,  and 
2  other  women  and  a  man,  were  burned  to  death 
in  apartment  house  on  W.  57th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 

— Russian  Reds  took  Erivan,  capital  of  Armenia, 
which  becomes  Soviet  Republic,  it  is  reported  from 
Moscow. 

Dec.  3 — -The  widow  of  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiuey 
reached  Quarantine,  N.  Y.,  and  landed  Dec.  4. 
Crowds  greeted  her. 

— ^The  U.  S.  Navy  quits  use  of  simplified  spelling. 

-—Auto  bandits  got  $177,000,  at  a  Grove  City,  0„ 
bank;  mail  robbers  get  over  $25,000  on  train  near 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

— Sec.  of  State  Colby  and  party  left  Wash.,  D.  C, 
for  South  America. 

Dec.  4 — Argentina  quits  League  of  Nations  Assem- 
bly, at  Geneva,  because  of  postponement  of  vote 
on  amendments  letting  in  all  nations  and  es- 
tablishing International  Court.  Canada  began 
attack  on  Article  X. 

— ^Harding  and  party  reached  Norfolk  from  West 
Indies. 

— Coal  gouging  was  bared  at  the  U.  S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee (Calder,  Chairman)  hearing,  at  N.  Y. 

Dec.  5 — 'The  Greek  people  voted  to  recall  King  Con- 
stantine. 

— -Harding  arrived  at  Wash,  D.  C.    He  spoke  at 

the  Elks'  National  Home,  Bedford,  Va. 
—Fire  on  a  U.  S.  A.  barge  at  Ft.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  set 

off  50  ten-inch  shells;  10  persons  were  hurt. 
— ^Sinn  Fein  sent  offer  of  peace  to  Lloyd  George. 
— Leader  of  a  lynching  mob  was  killed  in  attack  on 

jail  at  Wise,  Va. 
— A  negro  was  lynched  at  Holdenville,  Okla.,  for 

alleged  attack  on  woman. 
Dec.  6 — Mrs.  Harding  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Wilson  at 

the  White  House.    Harding  spoke  briefly  in  the 

Senate.    The  66th  Congress  convened  in  regular 

session. 

— 23  North  Dakota  banks  have  closed. 

— ^Hearst's  anti-ship  sales  injunction  is  set  aside  by 

Dist.  Col.  Ct.  Appeals. 
— J.  B.  Mar  cum  was  shot  to  death  in  Mingo,  W.  Va., 

coal  fields. 

— U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

must  divorce  itself  from  coal  business. 
— Earthquake  made  15,000  horo.eless  in  Albania. 
— A  bomb  wrecked  a  store  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  7 — Pres.  Wilson  sent  his  farewell  message  to 

Congress  (for  text  see  Index) .    Harding  left  Wash . 

for  Marion  without  seeing  Wilson.    He  left  canl 

at  White  House. 
— At  Tuffley,  Mont.,  a  posse  burned  to  death  E.  F. 

Lampson,  homesteader,  who  wounded  several. 
— The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  took  steps  for 

war  on  typhus. 
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Dec.  7 — Mickey  S'lannon,  heavyweight  boxer  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  killed  in  bout  at  Jersey  City. 

— Food  rioters  smash,  at  Vienna,  auto  of  Gen.  Hal- 
iier,  Chief  of  French  Military  Mission,  q,nd  wound 
wife. 

— 'Burgomaster  Dr.  Sahm  was  elected  first  Pres.  Free 
City  of  Danzig. 

Dec.  8 — Canada  told  League  Assembly  that  Europe 
must  not  rule  the  League.  The  U.  S.  refused  to 
have  a  representative  at  disarmament  conference. 

— The  N.  Y.  Housing  Inquiry  showed  "graft"  in 
limestone  and  sand  contracts  on  public  work. 

— N.  Y.  Police  Commissioner  Enright  announced  52 
murders  since  Jan.  1,  and  92  arrests  therefor. 

— Russian  "Reds"  have  caused  $4,000,000  loss  by 
fire  in  6  weeks,  in  mines,  schools,  etc,  near  Union- 
town,  Pa. 


See,  also.  Index  for  "Late  Neivs." 


— N.  Y.  State  dairy  farmers  accepted  milk  pooling 
plan. 

— Cambridge  (Eng.)  Univ.  barred  women  students. 

Dec.  9 — Bulgaria  was  admitted  to  League  of  Nations. 

— Alleged  "trusts"  of  airchitects,  and  automatic 
sprinklers,  were  uncovered  by  the  Housing  In- 
quiry, N.  Y. 

— Miss  Betty  Tevis  killed  herself;  at  N.  Y.  '^^ 
— Five  slayers  were  executed  at  Sing  Sing — Howard 
Baker,  who  killed  night  watchman,  William 
Degr^ff,  Sept.  11,  1919,  at  Walcott,  N.  Y.;  Joseph 
Usefof,  Joseph  Milano,  Charles  McLaughlin  and 
James  P.  Cassidy,  who  took  part  in  the  murder  of 
Otto  Fiala,  ticket  agent  at  the  Intervale  Avenue 
subway  station,  Bronx,  Nov.  14,  1918. 
— Mrs.  MacSwiney  testified  at  unofficial  Irish  in- 
quiry, Washington,  D.  C.  . 


COINAGE  OF  UNITED  STATES  MINTS. 

The  mints  of  the  United  States  established  a  record  in  coinage  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  192u, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  Director  Baker,  made  public  Dec.  4,  1920.  A  total  of  809,500,000  coins 
were  executed,  which,  Mr.  Baker  declares,  is  a  world's  record.  The  figures  show  an  increase  of  446  per  cent, 
in  coinage  over  1915,  the  last  normal  year.  Public  demand  for  smaller  coins,  particularly  pennies,  is  re- 
flected in  the  report,  which  discloses  that  more  than  512,500,000  coins  in  the  record  output  were  one-cent 
pieces.  Mr.  Baker  said- that  much  modern  equipment  had  been  installed  in  all  mints  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding electric  furnaces  of  1,000  pounds  capacity  at  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  Mints. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 
The  world's  gold  production  in  1919,  estimated  at  $365,166,000  by  Director  Baker  of  the  Mint  in  figures 
made  public  was  a  decrease  of  about  $18,500,000.    Production  in  the  United  States  was  $60,333,000,Mr. 
Baker  said,  or  about  $8,000,000  below  the  production  in  1918. 

MONETARY  STOCKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
The  monetary  stocks  of  gold  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  were  estimated  at  $8,339,185,000 
at  the  end  of  1919,  and  silver  stocks  at  about  $1,877,691,000. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  MAGICIANS. 

Organized  May  10,  1902.  Incorporated  April  3,  1908.  Harry  Houdini,  President;  C.  Fred  Crosby, 
(N.  Y.  Press  Club),  First  Vice  President;  Wm.  M.  Linnett,  Jr.,  Second  Vice  President;  John  MulhoUand, 
Treasurer,  306  W.  109th  St.,  N.  Y.  C;  H.  Rea  Fitch,  Secretary;  Council,  Harry  Houdini,  Richard  Van  Dien, 
John  W.  Sargent,  G.  G.  Laurens,  Lionel  Hartley,  Francis  J.  Werner,  Wm.  Berryman,  H.  Rea  Fitch;  John 
Mulholland,  Geo.  W.  Heller;  Trustees,  Francis  J.  Werner,  Wm.  R.  Berryman,  Leo  Rullman. 


PELLAGRA   AND  POVERTY. 

That  pellagra  varies  inversely  with  the  family  income  in  the  cotton-mill  villages  of  South  Carolina  is 
the  conclusion  drawn  after  a  three-year  study  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  This  is  the  first  reported 
study  in  which  the  long-suspected  relation  of  poverty  and  pellagra  is  definitely  measured.  As  the  income 
fell  the  disease  was  found  to  increase  and  to  affect  more  and  more  other  members  of  the  same  family.  As 
the  income  rose,  the  disease  decreased  and  was  rarely  found  in  families  that  enjoyed  the  highest  incomes, 
even  though  this  highest  was  still  quite  low.  Differences  among  families  with' the  same  incomes  are  attrib- 
uted by  the  report  to  differences  in  the  expenditures  for  food,  intelligence  of  the  housewife,  and  ownership 
of  cows,  gardens,  etc.  Differences  among  villages  which  were  economically  similar  are  attributed  to  differ- 
ences in  the  availability  and  condition  of  food  in  local  markets.  A  recent  statement  by  one  of  the  largest 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  the  food  standards  of  Southern  wage  earners 
must  have  improved  remarkably  of  late,  for  the  death  rate  from  pellagra  has  fallen  from  6.7  per  100,000  in 
1915  to  2.3  in  1919. 

CHAULMOOGRA  OIL  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 
The  recent  widely  circulated  statement  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  had  found  that  chaulmoogra 
oil  was  as  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  as  it  had  been  shown  to  be  in  that  of  leprosy  is  said 
by  Surgeon  General  Gumming  to  be  unwarranted.  Experiments  made  some  years  ago  with  the  oil  have  no 
definite  results.  Recent  experiments  with  the  ester,  or  derivatives,  have  been  begun  because  of  hopes 
based  on  some  similarities  between  the  bacilli  of  leprosy  and  those  of  tuberculosis,  but  these  have  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  indicate  what  results  will  be  obtained. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  League  of  Nations  Council,  Aug.  2,  1920,  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Advisory  Jurists*  Committee 
for  an  international  Court  of  Justice.    The  proposals  are: 

First — ^Each  member  of  the  League  will  nominate  two  candidates. 
Second — The  court  will  have  eleven  Judges  and  four  Deputy  Judges. 
Third — ^They  will  serve  nine  years. 

Fourth — In  a  case  arising  between  a  power  having  no  Judge  and  one  having  a  Judge  the  former  will 
have  right  of  representation.    In  case  neither  has  a  Judge  on  the  bench  they  will  be  entitled  to  Deputy  Judges. 
Fifth — The  court  is  open  to  all  states,  members  or  non-members. 

Sixth — The  court  will  be  competent  for  all  cases  put  before  it  by  agreement  of  the  two  parties. 
Seventh — The  court  will  be  competent  without  agreement  of  both  parties  if  both  are  League  members. 
Eighth — The  court  can  give  judgment  by  default. 

Ninth — Judgment  is  final,  except  in  the  case  of  the  discovery  of  new  facts  by  the  League  or  a  tljir-d  party, 
on  whom  the  judgment  also  is  binding. 

The  committee  passed  a  resolution  for  establishing  a  high  court  intrusted  with  criminal  jurisdiction  In 
International  law  to  co-ordinate  and  unify  all  extradition  and  requisition  laws,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
former  Kaiser  and  the  German  war  criminal  cases. 

It  was  decided  not  to  have  compulsory  arbitration  between  members  and  non-members.  It  was  feared 
that  such  action  would  weaken  an  economic  blockade,  and  there  are  means  of  other  pressure  at  the  League'8 
disposal  against  lion-members. 
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Abbott,  Chas.  E.  (72),  lawyer, 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Feb.  7. 

Abegj?,  J.  H.  (64).  Red  Cross  agent, 
Geneva,  Dec.  4. 

Abney,  Sir  W.  W.,  scientist,  Folke- 
stone, Eng..  Dec.  2. 

Adam,  Paul  (1&62),  novelist,  Paris, 
Jan.  2. 

Adams,  J.  W.  (85),  ex-Gov.  of 
Nevada,  Berkeley,  Gal.,  June  18 

Adams,  M.  O.  (1850),  R.  R.  Pres. 
Boston,  Aug.  9. 

Adams,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  F.  (87) 
Bishop,  Easton,  Md.,  March  5 

Adolph,  Gustave — Margaret  ol 
Connaught  (1882),  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Sweden,  Stockholm,  May  1 . 

Agnew,  J.  R.  (71),  V.  P.  Park  & 
Tilford,  Stamford,  Conn.,  March 
28. 

Albrecht,  Duke  Joliann  (1857),  at 
Wiligrad,  Mecklenburg,  Feb.  15. 

Alcock,  Sir  John  (1892),  airplane 
pilot,  Manchester,  Eng.,  Dec. 
19  1919 

Alexander,*  King  of  Greece,  Athens, 
Oct.  25. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Margaret  (1820), 
leaves  3  cliildren,  36  grand- 
children, 20  great-grandchildren, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28 


Alfonso,    Prince  '(55),    Duke    ot  Bartlett,     Homer     M.  (1845) 


Oporto,  Naples,  Portugal,  Feb.  21 

Allen,  F.  S.,  editor  and  author, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  8. 

Ames,  H.  L..  Assemblyman,  Fal- 
coner, N.  v.,  Aug.  23. 

Amette,  L.  A.  (70),  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Aug.  29. 

Anderson,  Isaac  (83),  banker.  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,.  June  11. 

Andrews,  V7m.  L.  (82),  bibliophile, 
N.  Y.,  March  19. 

Anstice,  Joslah,  banker  and  mfr., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  26. 

Ap person,  Elmer  (58),  automobile 
mfr.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  March  29. 

Armes,  Major  G.  A.  (75),  Union 
veteran,  Ventnor,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
18,  1919. 

Armstrong,  James  S.  (83),  cousin  of 

Wm.  Astor,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 

April  17. 
Armstrong,  Jno.  M.  (82),  architect 

Chicago,  Feb.  7. 
Arnold,   Judge  Lynn   J.  (1864), 

publisher   and   editor,  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  May  27. 
Atkinson,  E.  J.  (78),  former  G.  A.  R. 

Quartermaster  General,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  4. 
Atkinson,  Wilmer  (79),  founder  of 

Farm  Journal,  newspaper  owner 

Philadelphia,  May  10. 
Auditore,  Joseph,  millionaire  steve- 
dore, Brooklyn,  May  9. 
Auerbach,  Julius  (1845),  merchant, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  14. 
Avery,  S.  P.  (1847),  art  collector, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  25. 
Ayala,  Gen.  R.  (73),  former  Vice 

Pres.,    Venezuela,  Manhattan, 

Aug.  30. 

Ayer,  Lyman  W.  (86),  author  and 
surveyor.  Little  Falls,  Minn., 
April  20. 

Babb,  Geo.  W.   (76),  ins.  man. 

Brooklyn,  Feb,  15. 
Bacon,  Col.  Alex.  S.  (1853),  lawyer, 

Brooklyn,  May  29. 
Badger,  Geo.  W.  (65),  organ  builder, 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  3. 
Baffler,  Jean  (1851),  sculptor,  Paris, 

April  19. 

Bailey,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  M.  (1841), 

Chicago,  May  22. 
Baldwin,  L.  B.  (76),  former  Pres. 

N.    Y.    Antl^Saloon  League, 

Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2. 
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Bailey,  J.  A.  (92),  oldest  enrolled 

Rep.,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  4. 
Bamberger,    Ira    Leo    (67),  ex- 
member   Board   of  Education, 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  28,  1919. 
Bangs,  Mrs.  Charlqtte  R.  (1867), 
author  and  civic  worker,  Brook- 
lyn, March  26. 
Bankhead,  J.  H.  (77), U.  S.  Senator, 
Confederate  veteran,  Alabama, 
March  1. 
Banks,  Mrs.  M.  H.  (90),  aged  twin, 

Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  Jan.  13 
Barber,    Ohio    C.    (79),  "Match 

King,"  Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  4. 
Barbour,  Willard  T.  (35),  profassor 
and  author.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
March  2. 
Barcus,  Jas.  S.  Sr.  (1863),  publisher, 

N.  Y.  City,  May  3. 
Barnes,  Rob't  (82),  Quaker,  Pur- 
chase, N.  Y.,  Jan.  14. 
Barney,  Sam'l   (1846),  Court  of 
Claims,    Washington,    D.  C, 
Dec.  31,  1919. 
Baron  Egerton  of  Tatton  (1845), 
engineer,  Knutsford,  Eng.,  Sept.  9 
Baron  Murray  of  Elibank  (1870) 
Walkerburn,  Scotland,  Sept.  13. 
Barry,  Major  Gen.  Thos.  H.  (1855). 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  30, 1919 


organist,  N.  Y.,  April  3. 
Barton,  Sir  Edmund  (1849),  ex 
Premier  ^  of  Australia,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  Jan.  4. 
Bates,  Norval  E.  (76),  photography 
in  Civil  War,  Brooklyn,  May  6. 
Batty,  Rev.  Daniel  G.  (55),  founder 
of  Dan  Batty  Salvage  Mission, 
Chicago,  May  24. 
Battershall,    Rev.    W.    W.  (80). 
magazine  writer,  Albany,  Marcli 
19. 

Beard,  Miss  A.  B.,  writer  and  illus- 
trator, Flushing,  L.  I.,  Feb.  16. 

Bea  Van,  R.  C.  Bishop  T.  D.  (71), 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  5. 

Bruch,  Prof.  Max  (83),  composer, 
Berlin,  Oct.  3. 

Beebe,  E.  P.  (87),  founder  N.  J. 
State  Historical  Society,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  Jan.  15. 

Beecher,  Robert  E.  (80),  Colonel  in 
Civil  War,  nephew  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Athol,  Mass., 
March  28. 

Beer,  Geo.  L.  (48),  historical  writer 
and  lecturer,  N.  Y.,  March  15. 

Beers,  Alfred  B.  (75),  ex-com- 
mander of  G.  A.  H.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  March  30. 

Benedict,  E.  C.  (86),  broker,  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  Nov.  23. 

Benedikt,  Moriz  (72),  journalist 
Vienna,  Austria,  March  19. 

Bennett,  Miss  Catharine  Duryea 
(98),  old  resident,  New  Utrecht, 
N.  Y.,  April  3. 

Bennett,  Capt.  Chas.  (92),  master 
mariner  Sag  Harbor  whaling 
fleet,  Milford,  Conn.,  Feb.  26. 

Benson  Col.  Fred.  S.  (81),  engineer 
and  Civil  War  veteran,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.  J. 

Berdan,  Henry  L.  (61),  banker  and 
newspaper  publisher,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  April  28. 

Berghes,  Dr.  De  Landas,  Italian 
Prince,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  17. 

Berry,  E.  D.  (65),  newspaperman, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1919. 

Bertolini,  P.,  Italian  statesman, 
Rome,  Nov.  28. 

Bird,  Gen.  Chas.  (1838),  Colonel  in 
Civil  War,  Wilmington,  Del., 
March  22. 

Bishop,  'Grandma,'  Mrs.  C.  A.  S. 
(94),  widow  of  Dr.  Sereno  B., 
D.  D.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Feb.  29. 


Bissell,  G,  E.  (81),  sculptor,  Mt. 

Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30. 
Bissolati-Bergamaschi.  Leonida 
(58),    Socialist,    Rome,  Italy, 
May  6. 

Blackburn,  W.  J.,  newspaper  and 
horse  owner,  London,  Ont.,  Jan.  I. 
Blair,  H.  W.  (85),  ex-U.  S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  14. 
Blair,   Jack,   golfer,   at  Nashua, 

N.  H.,  Feb.  11. 
Blashfield,  A.  D.  (58),  Illustrator, 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  8. 
Blau,  Max  (79),  hotel  man,  Man- 
hattan, July  27. 
Blessing,  Francis  (35),  fire  hero, 

Bronx,  N.  Y.,  March  15. 
Bliss,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  (1860),  Pres. 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut,  May  2. 
Bliss,  Richard  (1846),  librarian, 
writer  of  science,  Newport,  R.  I., 
Jan.  7. 

Bogart,    Col.    John    (84),  civil 

engineer,  Manhattan,  April  25. 
Bond,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Washington 
(65),  great  grandniece  of  Geo. 
Washington,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
May  31. 

Bonnefay,  Mgr.  (84),  Archbishop  of 

Aix,  Paris,  April  20. 
Bonta,  A.  K.  (62),  hotel  man,  N.  Y., 

Dec.  25,  1919. 
Bowne,  I.  W.  (70),  old  Flushing 

(L.  I.)  family,  March  4. 
Bfedley,  Thos.  W.  (76),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Walden,  N.  Y.,  May  30. 
Brady,  Dr.  Cyrus  T.  (59),  author, 
preacher,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24. 
Brashear,  John  A.  (1840),  astron- 
omer, Pittsburgh,  April  8. 
Breck,  G.  W.  (57),artm,  Flushing, 

N.  Y.,  Nov.  21. 
Breckinridge,  Mrs.  D.,  Suffragist, 

Lexington,   Ky.,   Nov.  25. 
Brewster,  S.   D.,  Mayflower  de- 
scendant, N.  Y.,  Jan.  7. 
Brittain,  Rear  Admiral  C.  B.  (1867) 

Richmond,  Ky.,  April  22. 
Brockway,  Z,  R.  (93),  penologist, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21. 
Brodhead,  Judge  J.  Davis  (61),  ex- 
Congressman,  Washington,  D. 
C,  April  23. 
Brodie,  Dr.  B.  F.,  physician  and 
philanthropist,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Jan.  23. 

Broughton,  Rhoda  (1840),  novelist, 

London,  Eng.,  June  5. 
Brown,  F.  (92),  naval  vet.  of  Mexi- 
can War,  Brooklyn,  Dec.  20  1919. 
Brown,  Frank  (74),  ex-Gov.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Feb.  3. 
Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J.  G.  (92),  author, 

Manhattan,  June  21. 
Browning,  W.  J.  (70),  Congressman, 

Camden,  N.  J.,  March  24. 
Brush,   Brig.   Gen.    D.   H.  (71). 

U.  S.  A.,  Baltimore,  March  8. 
Brush,  Geo.  M.   (74),  Minnesota 
R.  R.  man,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2. 
Brush,  W.  F.  (55),  lawyer,  philan- 
thropist, Boston,  Dec.  25,  1919. 
Buckley,  Rev.  Dr.  J.   M.  (84), 
editor  and  author,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  8. 
Buckley,  Mrs.  T.  C.  T.,  daughter  of 
John  Young,  N.  Y.  Gov.  in  1847-8, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  .Jan.  28. 
Buhler,    Augustus    (67),  marine 
painter,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April 
18. 

Bull,  A.  H.  (73),  S.  S.  owner,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  Feb.  13. 
Bullen,  Arthur  H.  (63),  owner  of 
Shakespeare  Press  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Eng.,  March  2. 
Bumpus,  Everett  C,  Judge  and 
Civil  War  veteran,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  April  21. 
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Burdick,  Francis  M.  (1845),  edu- 
cator, De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  June  3. 

Burgess,  Earl,  movie  actor,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  5. 

Burlan,  Mrs.  A.  (104),  Chicago, 

'    Aug.  15. 

Butler,  C.  (74),  actor,  Manliattan 
Sept.  17. 

Butler,  H.  C.  (73),  Capt.  U.  S.  Mail 

Steamer,  Brooklyn,  April  23. 
Butler,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  playwright, 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  24. 
Buttz,  Rev.  H.  A.  (1835),  Madison, 

N.  J.,  Oct.  6. 
Butz,  Howard  E.  (58),  State  Fire 

Marshal,  Huntington,  Pa.,  April 

30. 

Byrne,  Jno.  J.,.Dem.  leader,  Brook- 
lyn, May  29. 

Byron,  O.  D.  (78),  actor,  Long^ 
Branch,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22. 

Cahn,  Julius  (62),  theatrical  man- 
ager. New  York,  March  15. 

Callaghan,  Sir  Geo.  A.  (1852),  Ad- 
miral, at  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  23. 

Cammann,  H.  J.  (85),  banker,  Man- 
hattan, Aug.  24. 

Campanini,  C.  (1860),  impresario, 
Chica<40,  Dec.  19,  1919. 

Campbell,  A.  H.  (84),  founder  and 
Superintendent  Home  for  Incur- 
ables, Brooklyn,  Oct.  4. 

Canfield,  H.  M.  (79),  archeologist, 
diplomat  and  linguist,  South- 
bury,  Conn.,  Jan.  6. 

Cardinal  Cos  (81),  Archbishop  of 
Vallodolid,  Madrid,  Dec.  17, 
1919. 

Carnot,  Adolphe  (1839),  brother  of 
Sadi  Carnot,  Paris,  Fr.,  June  21. 

Carpenter,  R.  P.  (76),  philan- 
thropist. New  Rocheile,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  14.  - 

Carranza,  Venustiano  (1860),  Presi- 
dent Mexico,  Mexico  City,  May 
21. 

Carson,  F.  G.  (1866),  ex-Police 
Capt.,  the  Bronx,  Oct.  10. 

Case,  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  P.  (1873), 
Clerk  of  General  Synod  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  March  8. 

Casey,  Mrs.  M,  C.  M.  (83),  Rerris- 
trar  Gen.,  Daughters  of  Revolu- 
tion, Manhattan,  July  22. 

Cassatt,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  a  niece  of  Presi- 
dent James  Buchanan,  Philadel- 
phia, Jan.  9. 

Cassidy,  Joseph  J.  (60),  ex-Boro. 
Pres.,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  Nov. 
21. 

Castle,  Egerton,  author,  London, 

Eng.,  Sept.  17.  . 
Castro,  Vincent  (1841),  Bishop  of 

Santander,  Spain,  Sept.  20. 
Chadwick,  C.  W.   (73),  Comm'r 

Water  Supply,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  24. 
Chafin,  E.  W.  (68),  Prohibitionist, 

Long  Branch  Cal.,  Nov.  30. 
Chamberiayne,  Catharine  J.  (80), 

educator,  Boston,  April  16. 
Chamberlin,  Ansel  F.  (73),  horse 

breeder,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Feb. 

19. 

Chambers,  Mrs.  C,  E.,  illustrator, 

Manhattan,  Aug.  27. 
Chambers,  Julius  (69),  journalist 

and  author,  New  York,  Feb.  12. 
Chang,   Feng   Kuo    (60),  former' 

President  of  China,  Peking,  Dec. 

30,  1919. 
Chapin,  Anna  Alice  (40),  author, 

New  York,  Feb.  26. 
Chappelle,  "Manny,"  wine  agent, 

Manhattan,  Aug.  20. 
Cha^e,  Wm.  H.  (84),  in  U.  S.  Postal 

Service  70  years.  Port  Richmond, 

S.  I.,  Jan.  29. 
Chickering,  F.  W.  (55),  piano  man, 

Chicago,  Oct.  14. 
Childs,  Wm  H.  (69),  Dem.  pol., 

Bronx,  Feb.  6. 


Chinn,  Col.  Jack  (80),  turfman 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  31. 

Choato,  W.  G.  (91),  ex-Judge,  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14. 

Choinski,  Theo.  Jeske,  author, 
Warsaw,  April  18. 

Churchill,  Wm.  (1859),  editor, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9. 

Cilley,  Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  P. 
(1835),  Rockland,  Me.,  April  7. 

Clark,  Fi-ed.  Hamilton  (1864), 
sugar  man  and  Mayflower  de- 
scendant, Yonkers,  N.Y.,  April  9 

Clarke,  T.  S.  (60),  sculptor,  Man- 
hattan, Nov.  15. 

Clay,  Col.  E.  F.  "Zeke"  (79),  horsg 
breeder,  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  27. 

Cleary,  John  M.,  brother  of  Robert 
Emmett  (Cleary),  Marion,  O., 
April  21. 

Cleary,  P.  J.  (61),  sport.  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  Dec.  26,  1919. 

Clement,  H.  C.  (77),  editor.  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  Feb.  7. 

Cobb,  Theodore,  Pres.  N.  Y.  and 
Penn.  R.  R.,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  29  1919. 

Cohn,'  Abraham,  Grand  Rabbi, 
Melilla,  Spanish  Morocco,  May  5, 

Colburn,  Rev.  R.  H.  (81),  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  June  21. 

Cole,  Dr.  Chas.  K.,  founder  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Club,  Brook- 
lyn, Feb.  27. 

Collier,  J.  V/.  (60),  theatrical  mgr., 
Long  Branch,  N.  J„  Aug.  20, 

Collins,  Gilbert  (73),  ex-Justice  Su- 
preme Court,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Jan.  29. 

Colman,  Sam'l  (88),  painter.  New 

York,  March  27. 
Conn,    Capt.    Geo.    (90),  Lake 

Champlain  pilot,  Plattsburg,  N, 

Y.,  Jan.  27. 

:onyers,  J.  (60),  actor;  Brooklyn, 
June  25. 

Cooke,  Marjorie  B.  (1876),  writer, 
Manhattan,  April  26. 

Cooley,  Dr.  Geo.  P.  (92),  oldest 
physician  in  State,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  April  2. 

Coolidge,  T.  J.  (1831),  ex-Minister 
to  France,  Boston,  Nov.  17. 

Cooper,  Edward  (80),  banker, 
Hempstead,  L,  I.,  April  19, 

Cooper,  ISlrs.  E.  L.  artist,  Manhat- 
tan, July  30. 

Corbett,  Dr.  Hunter  (1835),  mis- 
sionary at  Chefoo,  China,  Jan.  12, 

Cornwallis-West,  Mrs.  -  (63),  Mil- 
ford,  Eng.,  July  21. 

CoughHn,  Dr.  J.  W.  (60),  ex-Mayor, 
Boston,  Dec.  3. 

Courtney,  C.  E.  (1849),  oarsman. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  17. 

Cowing,  Rufus  B.  (80),  ex- Judge 
General  Sessions,  Manhattan. 
May  7. 

Cox,  Mrs.  Delilah  G.  (91),  pioneer 
Suffragist,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
2. 

Cox,  Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  R.  (78),  Con- 
federate, Richmond,  Va.,  Dec. 
26,  1919. 

Crandall,  J.  A.  (86),  toy  inventor, 
Brooklyn,  Aug.  13. 

Crandall,  J.  C.  (82),  newspaper 
man,  Bronx,  Jan.  8. 

Crane,  W.  M.  (1853),  ex-  U.  S.  Sen 
Dalton,  Mass.,  Oct.  2. 

Crawford,  fit' Clifton  (45),  actor, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  June  3. 

Creasy,  Wm.  T.  "Farmer"  (64), 
Dem.  politician,  Catawissa,  Pa., 
Feb.  14. 

Crockett,  Jno.  W.  (60),  great  grand- 
son of  Davy  Crockett,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  April  8. 

Croker,  Mrs.  B.  M.  novelist,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Oct.  21. 

Crosswell,  Brig.  Gen.  C.jT.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Aug.  29. 


Crouse,  Jesse  W.  (80),  pioneer  teleg- 
rapher, Philadelphia,  Feb.  3. 

Crozier,  Most  Rev.  John  (1853). 
Archbishop,  Armagh,  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, April  11. 

Cruger,  Mrs.  J.,  author,  Manhat- 
tan, July  12. 

Crumpacker,  E.  D.  (67),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Valparaiso,  Ind.,  May 
19. 

Cullerton,  Edw.  F.  (78),  Dean  of 

City  Council,  Chicago,  Feb.  1. 
Cummings,  Chas.  H.  (78),  ex-Pres. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.. 

Meredith,  N.  H.,  Jan.  20. 
Cunliffe,  Baron  of  Headley  (1855), 

Governor  of  Bank  of  England, 

London,  Jan.  5. 
Curtis,  Arthur  F.  (63),  newspaper 

man,  Brooklyn,  Oct,  5. 
Curtis,  Dr.  Holbrook  (64),  Man- 
hattan, May  14, 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Nannie  Webb  (1860). 

Pres.  Texas  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Dallas. 

Tex.,  March  29. 
Cutter,  Col.  H.,  Ch.  Jewish  Welfare 

Board,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  27. 
Daly,  Daniel  (1851),  lawyer,  -New 

York,  March  18. 
Daly,  Sir  Malachy  B.  (84),  ex-Lieut. 

Gov.  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

April  26. 

Damico,  J.  (27),  Assemblyman. 
Brooklyn,  July  27. 

Dana,  W.  F.,  Justice  Supreme  Ct., 
Newton,  Mass.,  Aug.  5. 

Davenport,  H.  B.  (1854),  Ins... 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  IG. 

Davies,  Julian  T.  (75),  lawyer,  M 
hattan,  May  6. 

Davis,  B.  G.  (74),  editor.  Glen  Cove. 
L.  I.,  June  30. 

Davis,  Miss  Celinda  T.  (80),  grad- 
uate and  teacher  Packer  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  May  14. 

Davis,  Geo.  A.  (1858),  former  State 
Senator,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12. 

Davis,  Harrie  (1864),  newspaper 
man,  Brooklyn,  Jan.  14. 

Davis,  Henry  R.  (81),  newspaper 
man.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  1. 

Davis,  Gen.  J.  M.  K.  (1844),  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  May  20. 

Davis,  Dr.  Olga,  "Good  Angel  of 
Chicago's  Ghetto,"  Aug.  10. 

Davis,  Capt.  T..  Ohio  River  pilot. 
Cincinnati,  July  23. 

Davi^,  Wm.  M.  (91),  artist.  Port 
Jefferson,  L.  I.,  March  26. 

Davison,  Rev.  Chas.  S.,  M.  E.  IMis- 
sionary  in  Tokio,  Bloomingdale, 
N.  Y.,  May  19. 

Dawes,  Frank  A.  (76),  cashier  at 
Tiffany's  50  years.  New  York. 
Feb.  1. 

Day,  Rear  Admiral  Wm.  P.  (72). 
Nice,  France,  Jan.  4. 

Dearborn,  Geo.  S.  (62),  steamship 
man,  Rye,  N,  Y.,  May  29. 

De  Buyer-Mimeure,  Count  M,  J. 
L.  R.,  Paris,  Dec.  14,  1919. 

De  Coppet,  H.  (75) ,  broker,  Xarra- 
gansett  Pier,.R.  I.,  Oct.  7. 

Deery,  Robert  H.  (56),  foreman 
World  composing  room,  Brook- 
lyn, April  15, 

Dehmel,  Richard  (1863),  poet,  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  11. 

Deis,  Carl  Otto  (75),  musician,  N. 
Y.,  March  20, 

De  Koven,  Reginald  (1861),  com- 
poser, New  York,  Jan.  16. 

Delahunty,  T.  L.  (52),  marine  en- 
gineer. New  York,  Dec.  14,  1919. 

Delaney,  Albert  "Soldier"  (27), 
pugilist  and  fireman.  New  York, 
Jan.  23. 

Delano,  Eugene  (77),  banker.  New 

York.  April  2. 
Delia  Chiesa,  Marquis   John  A., 

(1853)  brother  of  Pope  Benedict; 

Rome,  Dec.  10. 
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De  Madrazo,  R.  (1841),  painter  (of 
Madrid),  at  Versailles,  Sept.  15. 

De  Morny,  Duke  (61)^  Paris,  July 
15.  W 

Denapsey,  Jobn  C,  baritone.  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  April  16. 

De  Neira,  Gen.  Miguel  Riva,  Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador,  March  28. 

Derby.  John  W.  (1867),  inventor, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  March  28. 

Deslys,  Gaby,  French  dancer  and 
actress,  Paris,  Feb.  11. 

De  Valles,  Rev.  Father  John  B., 
war  chaplain,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Devine,  Wm.  H.,  millionaire  and 

politician,  Chicago,  Feb.  28. 
Dexter,  Prof.  F.  B.  (77),  historian. 

New  Haven,  Aug.  13. 
Diclserton,  "Joe,"  auto  racer,  Cran- 

ford,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19. 
Dickey,  F.  A.,  Rockefeller  Institute 

mgr..  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5. 
Dickie,  Capt.  Robert  B.  (81),  guard 

at    Lincoln's    bier,  Pittsfleld, 

Mass.,  May  3. 
Dilmer,  L.  J.   (1843),  composer, 

pianist,  Paris,  Dec.  23,  1919. 
Dimm,  Rev.  J.  R.  (90),  ex-Pres. 

Susquehanna  University,  Selins- 

grove,  Pa.,  March  14. 
Dodge,  Horace  E.,  auto  maker; 

Palm  Beach,  Dep.  10. 
Dodge,  J.  T.  (54),^uto  builder,  De 

troit,  Mich.,  Jan.  14. 
Dodsworth,  Chas.  (57),  actor,  New 

York,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
Dolbey,  John  (82),  Shakespeare  de- 

scencjant.    Providence,    R.  I 

April  8. 

Dorrance,  Samuel  R.  (76),  banker, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  7. 

Dougherty,  J.  H.  (45),  City  Attor- 
ney, Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21. 

Douglas,  Percy  Sholto  (1868),  9th 
Marquis  of  Queensberry,  Johan- 
nesburg, Union  of  South  Africa, 
Aug.  1. 

Downey,  John  (86),  ex-poiiceman 
and  Civil  War  veteran,  Flushing, 
L.    I.,  N.  Y.,  May  7. 

Doyle,  J.  (74),  ex-Fire  Chief,  Brook 
lyn,  Nov.  8. 

Drayton,  Wm.  (68),  lawyer,  Phila- 
delphia, Feb.  27. 

Drouibi  Pasha,  Syrian  Premier, 
Haifa,  Syria,  Aug.  20. 

fiuibois,  jas.  T.  (69),  diplomat, 
Halstead,  Pa.,  May  27. 

Dudley,  C.  E.,  oil  man  of  Erie,  Pa., 
at  London,  July  8. 

Duell,  Chas  H.  (1850),  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  29. 

Duflfle,  Mrs.  N.  (76),  Pilgrim  de- 
scendant, Greenwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  1. 

Dufft,  Dr.  Carl  E.  (65),  singer,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9. 

Dugro,  P.  H.  (64),  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  New  York,  March  1. 

Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  (89),  at 
Basle,  Switzerland,  Nov.  10. 

Dumont,  Harry,  actor.  New  York, 
Jan.  18. 

Duncan,  A.  B.  (63),  sportsman, 
soldier,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  May 
18. 

Dunwoody,  Sgt.  Joseph  (97),1oldest 
regular  army  man,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Jan.  24. 

Dupuy,  Jean  (1844),  journalist,  ex- 
Minister,  Paris,  Dec.  31,  1919. 

Dutcher,  W.  (70),  former  head  of 
Audubon  Society,  Chevy  Chase. 
Md.,  July  1. 

Duvall,  Major  Gen.  W.  P.,  (73), 
Coronado,  Cal.,  Marph  1. 

Duveen,  Louis  J.,  art  dealer,  Lon- 
don, England,  March  4. 

Dye,  Franklin  (84),  Sec'y  N.  J 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
April  18. 


Dyer,  Geo.  (101),  lumber,  Beloit 

Wis.,  Feb.  9. 
Earle,  Frank  T.  (71),  N.  Y.,  hotel 

man.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4. 
Eckman,  Rev.  G.  P.  (1860),  editor, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  June  28. 
Eddy,  A.  J.  (1859),  lawyer  and, 

author,  Chicago,  July  21. 
Edgar,  W.  (90),  jockey,  Westfield, 

N.  J.,  Oct.  17. 
Edgerton,  J.  W.,  Yale  law  prof.. 

New  Haven,  July  3. 
Edwards,  Prof.  J.  E.  (.53),  educator, 

Port  Deposit,  Md.,  April  27. 
Egan,  Owen   (60),  bomb  expert, 

N.  Y.,  March  2. 
Egner,  Fred.  W.  (50),'V.  P.  Fidelity 

Trust  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27. 
Ehrlich,  F.  Jr.  (42),  Phila.,  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  Aug.  14. 
Ekengren,  W.  (59),  Swedish  envoy, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  26. 
Eklund,  Rev.  H.  W.  (71),  hymn 

writer,  Brooklyn,  Jan.  6. 
Elliott,  M.  F.  (80),  oil  law  expert, 

Mansfield,  Pa.,  Aug.  7. 
Ellis,  A.  (73),  Pres.  Ohio  Univ., 

Athens,  O.,  Nov.  14. 
Ellis,- Has brouds  (76),  Rep.  leader 

Ulster  Co., .  Chntondale,  N.  Y 

Jan.  27.  ^ 
Elson,  L.  C.  (1848),  music  teacher 

and  editor,  Boston,  Feb.  14. 
Elwell,  J.  S.  (72),  father  of  whisi 

expert,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7 
Emerick,    Prof.    Chas.    F.  (53), 

Smith    College,  Northampton, 

Mass.,  March  22. 
Emmet,  Robert  (44),  tenor,  Pitts- 
burgh, April  21. 
Enderton,  C.  H.  (56),  millionaire, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  June  25 
Endicott,  H.  B.  X66),  mfr.  Boston 

Feb.  12. 

Erwin,  Henry  P.  (41),  Treas. 
B'klyn  Edison  Elec.  Light  Co., 
April  24. 

Empress  Eugenie,  de  Montijo, 
Marie  Eugenie  A  de  (1826), 
Madrid,  July  11. 

Evans,  Dr.  Britton  D.  (60),  alienist 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14, 

Evans,  Lady,  widow  of  Sir  Francis 
H.  Evans,  daughter  of  Sam'l 
Stevens,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
London,  Eng.,  March  1. 

Fairchild,  Mis.  Benj.  T.,  descend- 
ant of  signer  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Manhattan,  May 
17. 

Falconbridge,  Sir  W.  G.,  Chief 
Justice  Kings  Bench  Sup.  Ct., 
Ontario,  Toronto,  Feb.  8. 

Fanto,  'David,  "petroleum  king," 
Vienna,  May  28. 

Farmer,  W.  W.  (69),  type-founder, 
Brooklyn,  March  1. 

Farrell,  Wm.  H.  (55),  steel  mfr., 
South  Beach,  Conn.,  April  18. 

Faulkner,  Sam'l  (91),  merchant, 
Chicago,  Dec.  24,  1919. 

Fearing,  Geo.  R.  (81),  Pres.  Knick- 
erbocker Club,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24. 

Feeney,  Jas.,  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  2. 

Fennelly,  F,  J.,  baseball  player. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Aug.  4. 

Ferguson,  David  (53),  newspaper 
man,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  June  15. 

Ferrer,  Dr.  Jose  M.  (63),  N.  Y., 
Feb.  23. 

Ferry,  Mme.,  widow  of  Jules  Ferry, 
Patis,  July  26. 

Fiel(|,  B.  P.  (89),  old  Long  Islander, 
Babylon,  Jan.  6. 

Field,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  (83), 
Pres.  Brooklyn  Society  of  Min- 
eral Painters,  April  8. 

Finch,  Mrs.  Eliz.  (86),  member 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
March  10. 


Finnigan,  M.  E.  (81),  lawyer, 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  29. 

Fisher,  Jno.  (92),  carpenter,  Brook- 
lyn, Feb.  26. 

Fisher,  Jho.  Arbuthnot  (1841), 
Admiral,  London,  July  10. 

Fisher,  J.  M.  (65),  prohibitionist, 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  July  24. 

Fittrian,  J.  H.,  Judge,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  30. 

Fitzherbert,  Wm.  (91),  supposed 
great-grandson  of  George  IV., 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  13. 

Flannery,  J.  J.  (66),  steel  man, 
Pittsburgh,  March  6. 

Flannery,  J.  M.  (53),  radium  pro- 
ducer, Pittsburgh,  Feb.  18. 

Plateau,  Capt.  L.  (79),  Miss.  R. 
pilot,  Dallas,  Tex.,  July  14. 

Fleck,  Frank  (70),  last  Custer 
Massacre  survivor,  Toledo,  Oct. 
29. 

Fleming,  Rufus,  Amer.  Consul  at 
Edinburgh,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
April  3. 

Flint,  Henry  H.,  oldest  Masonic 
Tyler  in  U.  S.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
May  8. 

Flood,  Rev.  J.  H.,  "Smiling  Father 

Jim"  (41),  Manhattan,  Nov.  14. 
Foley,  J.  C.  (1856),  Chief  of  Police, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  30. 
Ford,  Rob't  E.  (1865),  editor  Irish 

World,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  50,  1919. 
Fort,  J.  F.   (1852),  ex-Gov.,  So. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17. 
Foster,  Dr.  J.  (87),  Prof.  Theol., 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Nov.  30. 
Foulke,    W,    (73),   Treas.  Amer. 

Bible  Soc,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 

July  1. 

Frary,  H.  G.,  Prof,  at  Wisconsin  U., 
Kilbourne,  AVis.,  Aug.  16. 

Frazer,  Commodore  Reah  (66), 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  30,  1919. 

Eraser,  Sir  Thos.  R.  (1841),  former 
Pres.  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Edinburgh,  Jan.  5. 

Freer,  Guy  M.  (1872),  Sec.  Nat. 
Industrial  Traflac  League, 
Chicago,  April  30. 

French,  Chas.  (94),  educator, 
Boston,  March  25. 

Froehlich,  Mrs.  Bellina  (80),  educa- 
tor, N.  Y.,  March  31. 

Froehliegh,  Miss  E.  (70),  teacher 
50  years,  Sept.  23. 

Fryer,  Sir  Chas.  E.  (1850),  author- 
ity on  fish,  Watford,  Eng. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  L.  C.  (1844),  daughter 
of  Chas.  Coudert  and  widow  of 
Paul  F.,  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18. 

Furlong,  Pauline,  writer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  25. 

Futterer,  Prof.  Edw.  (61),  musician, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11. 

Gaines,  Col.  Wm.  P.  (1852),  owner 
and  editor  Austin  (Tex.)  States- 
man, March  18. 

Galdos,  Benito  Perex  (74),  novelist 
and  playwright,  Madrid,  Jan.  3. 
Gallito"-Joselito  Gomez  (23),  bull, 
fighter,  Madrid,  Spain,  May  16. 

Galvin,  Dr.  Luis,  Dominican  Min- 
ister to  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  12. 

Ganghofer,  Dr.  L.  (1855),  play- 
wright and  novelist,  Tegernsee, 
Bavaria,  July  26. 

Gandier,  Rev.  D.  M,  (52),  anti- 
saloon  leader,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  June  4, 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Prudence  (100), 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Garner,  Richard  L.  (65) ,  expert  on 
monkey  talk,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Jan.  22. 

Garthe,  L.,  newspaper  man,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Sept.  8. 

Garvey,  Rev.  E.  A.  (75).  R.  C. 
Bishop,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Oct.  22, 
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Gar  vice,  Ciias.,  novelist,  London^ 

Eng.,  March  1. 
Gary,  J.  H.  (1833).  ex-Postmaster 

Gen.,  Baltimore,  Oct.  21. 
Gates,  Mrs.  E.  M.  H.  (86),  author 

ot  hymns,  Manhattan,  Oct.  23. 
Gaul,   Gilbert  W.    (64),  painter, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1919. 
Gayley,  Jas.   (1855),  metallurgist 

and  steel  man.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25. 
Geatons,  Jas.  T.  (1866),  fire  chief, 

Brooklyn,  April  5. 
Gebhardt,  J.  G.  (93),  hotel  man, 

Arrochar,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17. 
Gere,  Dr.  J.  B.,  psycho-analyst, 

Manhattan,  Nov.  19. 
Gerhard,    Dr.    H.    (51),  writer, 

Chicago,  Sept.  7. 
Gerry,  Mrs.  L.  M.  (75),  wife  of 

Commodore    Eibridge    T.  G., 

N.  Y.,  March  26. 
Ger^ter,  Mme.  Etelka  (1855),  opera 

singer,  Bologna. 
Gheen,  Admiral  E.  H.  (74),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Aug.  10. 
Ghosha,  Prince  Sarath,  Amer.  rep. 

of  Kolchak  Russian  Gov't,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  11. 

Gibbons,  Mary  (94),  sister  of 
Cardinal,  New  Orleans,  Dec.  2. 

Gibson,  Breckenrjdge  Stuyvesant 
(72),  descendant  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant, Manhattan,  May  27. 

Giddens,  G.  (1843),  actor,  Man- 
hattan, Nov.  21. 

Gill,  Jos.  W.  (74),  ex-Congressman, 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  May  22. 

Gillan,  Frederick  V.,  cartoonist, 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  29. 

Gillet,  L.  M.  (70),  sugar  merchant, 
Manhattan,  Sept.  11. 

Gillies,  Jno.  (85),  builder.  Brooklyn, 
Dec  31  1919 

Gilmoiir,  Mrs.  Jas.  (104),  Montreal, 
Canada,  June  11. 

Givens,  Judge  D.  C.  (61),  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  Oct.  4. 

Gladstone,  Rev.  Stephen  (1844), 
son  of  Wm.  E.  G.,  London,  Eng., 
April  26. 

Glenconner,    Baron,    at  London, 

Eng.,  Nov.  21. 
Glenn,    Rob't    B.    (66),  ex-Gov. 

North  Carolina,  May  16. 
Glover,  Capt.  C.  H.  (54),  harbor 

master,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  17. 
Godell.    T.    D.,    educator,  New 

Haven,  July  7. 
Goif,  Judge  Nathan  (78),  ex-U.  S.  | 

Senator,    Clarksburg,    W.  Va., 

April  23. 

Go-ldie,  George  (78),  athletic  in- 
structor, Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
23. 

Goldschmidt,  Henriette,  champion  li 
of  emancipation  of  women, 
Berlin,  Germany,  Feb.  16. 

Gompers,  Mrs.  Samuel  (69),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  6. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  Alice  (38),  sculp- 
tress, Brooklyn,  Sept.  30. 

Goodrich,  Edw.  E.  (74),  Noah 
Webster  descendant,  San  Fran 
Cisco,  April  22. 

Gopsill,  J.  G.  (1853),  ex-postmaster, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  March  28. 

Gordon,  C.  (1835),  author,  Man- 
hattan, Nov.  26. 

Gordon,  Sam.  (75),  Gov. 's  messen 
ger,  Trenton,  N.  J,,  July  11. 

Gorgas,  Major  Gen.  W.  C.  (1854) 
surgeon.  Mobile,  July  4. 

Gouley,  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  (88),  surgeon, 
Brooklyn,  April  26. 

Grabfelder,  Sam'l  (1844),  distiller 
and  philanthropist,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  April  17. 

Grace,  M.  P.  (78),  brother  of  ex- 
Mayor  of  N.  Y.,  London,  Eng. 
Seot.  20. 

Grady,  M.  F,  (49),  K.  C.  Fin.  Sec, 
apooklyn,  Jan.  31. 


Graham,  P.  J.  (52),  fire  battalion 

chief,  Manhattan,  July  24. 
Graham,  W.  A.  (60),  city  editor 

Hartford  Courant,  Feb.  16. 
Gramer,  Wm.  A.  (59),  newspaper 

man,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23. 
Granard,  Dowager  Countess,  Castle- 
knock,  Ireland,  May  25. 
Grant,  Sir  James  (89),  physician 
and   author,   Ottawa,  Canada, 
Feb.  6. 

Grant,  Rear  Admiral  Noel  (51), 

London,  Eng.,  March  6. 
Gross,  H.  H.    (67),  Pres.  Tariff 
Com:  League,  Chicago,  Oct.  16. 
Gray,  Francis  Marion  (77),  cousin 
to  Pres.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Jan.  15; 
Greaves,  Mrs.  A.  (50),  short  story 

writer,  Manhattan,  Sept.  25. 
Greeley,  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  (87), 
veteran    of    Civil    War,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  10. 
Green,  Dr.  J.  C.  (102),  dentist. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  July.  26. 
Green,  J.  M.  (69),  educator,  Passaic, 

N.  J.,  Nov.  1. 
Greenawalt,  Elmer  E.  (57),  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  for  Port 
of  Philadelphia,  March  8. 
Greene,  Edw.  P.  (78),  fire  ins.  man 
and  Civil  War  vet,  Brooklyn, 
Jan.  18. 

Griffes,  C.  T.   (1884),  composer, 

Elmlra,  N.  Y.,  April  8. 
Griffin,   Miss  Dorcas   (117),  Big 

Laurel,  N.  C,  Aug.  5. 
Grinnell,    H.  W.    (84),  Admiral, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Sept.  2. 
Guesfaldt,    Prof.    Paul,  explorer, 

Berlin,  Jan.  18. 
Guiney,  Louise  J.,  poet,  of  Boston, 

at  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  2. 
Gunther,  C.  F.,  mfr.  and  art  col- 
lector, Chicago,  Feb.  10. 
Gutelius,  Wm.  H.  (60),  editor  and 

publisher,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10. 
Haig,  Mrs.  G.  O.,  nee  Charlotte 

Astor,  at  Paris,  July  30. 
Hall,  Ernest  (1844),  jurist,  Bronx 

N.  Y.,  June  13. 
Hall,  Henry   (1845),  author  and 
newspaper  man,  Bronxvilie,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  6. 
Hall,  Josephine,  singer,  Apponaug, 

N.  J.,  Dec.  5. 
Hall,  Pauline  (59),  musical  comedy 
actress,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
29,  1919. 

Hallam,  Alfred  (60),  music  director, 

Boston,  Jan.  1. 
Hallen,  Fred  (60),  actor,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  28. 

Ham.crsley,    W.     (1838),  Judge, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  17. 
Hamlett,  Mrs.  Kittie  (110),  oldest 
woman   in   Union   Co.,  Green 
Lane,  N.  J.,  Aoril  29. 
Hanan,   J.   H.    (71),   shoe  mfr., 

Manhattan,  Aug.  25. 
Hatian,  Mrs.  J.  H,,  society  woman 
of  N.  Y„  Newport  and  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  Jan.  11. 
Hanbury,  Capt.  H.  A.  (83),  sea 

Captain,  Brooklyn,  July  2. 
Hanley,  Rev.  J.  M.  (33),  chaplain 
of    "old    69th,"    Akron,  Ohio, 
May  25. 

Hanly,    J.    F.    (1863),  ex-Gov., 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  1. 
Harding,  Dr.  Eva,  suff.  and  proh 
leader,  Topeka,  Kan.,  July  27. 
Hargrove,    Alfred    Nelson  (44), 
society     leader,  Philadelphia, 
March  27.  - 
Harlow,    Richard    (1872),  actor, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  18. 
Harris,  Rear  Admiral  H.  T.  B 
(1845),  Southampton,  oEng.,  July 

Harris,  Col.  H.  L.  (74),  Commander 
at  Fort  Hancock  in  World  War, 
N.  Y.,  March  8. 


Harrison,  Mra.  C.  (77),  writer, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  21. 

Hart,  Dean^.  M.  (82),  writer  and 
educator,  TDenver,  March  24. 

Hartzler,  Rev.  H.  B.  (80),  Bishop. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  3. 

Harvey,  L.  M.  (62),  Sup.  Ct. 
Justice,  Indianapolis,  June  25. 

Hasbrook,  Col.  C.  E.  (73),  editor. 
Richmond  Va.,  Aug.  18, 

Haslett,  Sam'l  E.  (84),  Brooklyn 
recluse,  Jan.  16. 

Hassiocher,  J.  B.  (1851),  brewer. 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  21. 

Hauser,  Julius  (65) ,  ex-State  Treas- 
urer, Sayville,  L.  I.,  March  26. 

Haviland,  Theo,,  china  importer, 
Limoges,  France,  Dec.  26,  1919. 

Hawkins,  Gen.  R.  C.  (89),  Zouave 
commander,  Manhattan,  Oct.  25. 

Hayden,  C.  H.  (83),  oilman,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  Aug.  23. 

Haynes,  E.  J.  (53),  Pres.  Newark 
Fire  Ins,  Co.,  East  Orange.  N.  J.. 
Dec.  30,  1919. 

Heede,  C.  J.  (68),  founder  of  Brook- 
lyn Aquarium  Soc,  Aug.  21. 

Heckert,  Rev.  Chas.  G.  (1863), 
ex-Pres.  Wittenberg  "College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Dec.  7. 

Helmcken,  J.  S.  (97),  pioneer, 
Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.,  Sept,  2. 

Hemstreet,  Col.  W.  (86),  court  sten. 
35  years,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  15. 

Hendricks,  Francis  (86),  ex-State 
Senator,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  9. 

Hennessy,  John  A.  (67),  actor. 
Manhattan,  May  15. 

Hennessy,  J.  J.  (61),  ex-deputy  city 
paymaster,  Brooklyn,  June  30. 

Hennessy,  R.  M.  (55),  turfman. 
Chicago,  March  10. 

Henry,  Sir  Chas.  S.  (1860),  M.  P. 
London,  Dec.  27,  1919. 

Henry,  Col.  Hiram  F.,  "Hi"  (75). 
minstrel,  N,  Y.,  Jan.  30. 

Henry,  Hugh  (1838),  Probate  Judge. 
Chester,  Vt.,  Feb.  3, 

Herreshofif,  Fred.  (31),  golfer,  N.  Y.. 
March  23. 

Hewitt,  Prof,  J.  H,  (1835),  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  Oct.  6. 

Hicks,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  (55),  Provincial 
Sec.  P.  E.  Church,  Washington, 
April  18. 

Highlands,  John  A„  "Jack"  (51), 

pitcher  and  athlete,  Fall  River, 

Mass,,  April  15. 
Hill,  Geo.  F.  (82),  banker,  Hartford.,. 

Conn.,  Feb,  20. 
Hills,  Mrs.  Daisy  K„  author  and 

editor,  Bronx,  N.  Y„  April  22. 
Hinckley,  Dr,  L.  S.  (65),  Supt. 

Essex  Co.  Hospital  for  Insane, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22. 
Hinton,  Howard   (86),  editor  ol 

Home  Journal,  N,  Y.,  March  31. 
Hitchcock,    Judge    Loranus  E., 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  15'. 
Hitchcock,     Mrs.     Roswell  D., 

traveller,   writer   and  lecturer, 

N.  Y.,  April  6. 
Hodson,  Frank  (53),  Chief  Clerk 

Amer.  Embassy,  London,  Dec.  8. 
Hohenzollern,     Joachim  (1890), 

youngest  son   of   William  H., 

Potsdam,  Prussia,  July  17. 
Hollyer,  Sam'l  (94),  line  engraver, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1919. 
Holly,  Fred,  A.  (92),  lawyer,  N.  Y., 

March  9. 
Holmes,  E.  T.  (71),  Pres.  of  Electric 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11. 
Holmes,   Jno,   R,   (63),  Director 

Public  Safety,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Jan.  5. 

Holt,  Jas.  S.  (82),  Adirondack 
pioneer,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 
March  9. 

Hooker,  Hon.  Warren  B.  (1856), 
ex-Justice  Supreme  Court,  Buf- 
falo, March  5. 
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Hooton,  Brig.  Gen.  Mott  (82) 
Civil  War  vet.,  Gardiner,  Me. 
May  30,  « 

Horan,  J.  J.  (65),  court  clerk,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  20. 

Houghton,  Mrs.  L,  S.  (82),  author, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  Aug.  22. 

Houston,  Col.  Wm.  R,  (79),  son  of 
Sam  Houston,  President  and 
Governor  ol  Texas,  Hugo,  Okla, 
March  10. 

Howard,  A.  P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan 
12. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (99), 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  April  20. 

Howard,  Sophia  (89),  founder  of 
Howard  School  for  Girls,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  12. 

Howard,  T.  B.  (66),  Rear  Admiral 
Annapolis,  Md.,  Nov.  9. 

Howell,  E.  F.  (63),  originator  of 
Land  Bank  of  State  of  N*.  Y., 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  6. 

Ho  wells,  W.  Dean  (83),  author, 
Manhattan,  May  11. 

Hoyt,  Dr.  A.  H.,  inventor.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Oct.  21. 

Hoj^,  H.  M.,  artist,  I^.Ianhattan 
Aug.  25. 

Hubbard,  G.  W.  (75),  former  Chi- 
cago Chief  of  Police,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  Feb.  17. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  (92),  educa- 
tor. Belief onte.  Pa.,  Feb.  8. 

Hughes,  Kate  C.  (66),  Pres.  St. 
Gabriel's  Academy  Alumnae, 
N.  Y.  City,  April  11. 

Hughes,  Dr.  I^ura  A.  C,  "Angel  of 
Montauk,"  Boston,  July  30. 

Hughes,  Matthew  S.  (57),  Bishop, 
Portland,  Ore.,  April  4, 

Hull,  Miss  Fanny  (81),  oldest 
librarian  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
May  9. 

Hume,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Vice  Pres.-Gen. 
D.  A.  R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov. 
15. 

Hun,  Marcus  T.  (74),  lawyer  and 
banker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  A.  F.  (76),  grand- 
mother of  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
Dec.  23,  1919. 

Hurley,  J.  A.  (62),  clown,  Man- 
hattan, July  5. 

Hurry,  Col.  Gilford  (1853),  35 
years  in  National  Guard.  N.  Y., 
Jan.  19. 

Hutchins,  Admiral  C.  T.,  at  Pekin, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  9. 
Hutchinson,  J.  W.  (77),  Civil  War 

vet.,  witness  to  Lincoln  assass,, 

Hempstead,  L,  I.,  Sept.  21. 
Hyatt,  J.  W.  (82),  inventor  of  roller 

bearing  and  celluloid.  Short  Hills, 

N.  J.,  May  10. 
Hyslop,  Dr.  J.  H.  (66),  founder 

Soc.    for    Psychical  Research, 

Montciair,  N.  J.,  June  17. 
Illica,  Luigi,  grand  opera  librettist, 

Rome,  Italy,  Dec.  18,  1919. 
lUingworth,  John  (85),  steel  man, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  .30. 
Infroit,  Dr.  Chas.,  X-ray  specialist, 

Paris,  Nov.  28. 
Isaacson,  N.   (112),  Washington, 

D.  C,  July  7. 
Izzet  Pasha,  Gov.  Gen.  of  Smyrna, 

Jan.  6. 

Jackson,  Sir  John  (1851),  civil  eng., 

London,  Eng.,  Dec.  15,  1919. 
Jacobson,  Dr.  Albert  D.  (70),  editor 

and  publisher,  Baltimore,  May  2. 
Jaques,  E,  (58),  sportsman,  Lenox, 

Mass.,  July  14. 
Jay,  Aug.  (69),  Sec.  Amer.  Legation, 

Paris,  1885-1893,  N,  Y..  Dec. 

26,  1919. 

Jayne,  H.  L.  (63),  lawyer  and  re- 
former, Philadelphia,  May  10. 

Jaynes,  A.  B.,  Ariz.  Nat.  Rep.  Com., 
Tucson.  Nov.  7. 


Jennings,   F.   B.    (1853),  lawyer, 

Manhattan,  May  26. 
Jennings,    W.    S.    (57),  ex-Gov., 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb.  27. 
Jewell,  Major  H.  S.  (75),  flour  man, 

Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1. 
Joachim,  Prince  (1890),  youngest 

son    of    ex-Kaiser,  Potsdam, 

July  17. 

Jocelyn,  Gen.  Stephen  P.  (1843), 

served  in  Civil  and  Indian  Wars, 

Burlington,  Vt.,  March  8. 
Johnson,  Miss  Alice  (78j,  teacher. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22. 
Johnson,  Chas.  (40),  walker,  N.  Y., 

March  22. 
Johnston,  H.  M.  (88),  art  collector, 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10. 
Johnston,   R.   M.   (52),  historian 

A.   E.   F.,   Cambridge,  Mass., 

Jan.  28.  , 
Johnston,  Wm.  H.  (1829)-,  retired 

builder  and  Civil  War  vetwan, 

Leonia,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18. 
Jolly,    Tom    (71),    sport.  Long 

Branch,  N.  J.,  May  24. 
Jones,  D.  S.  (78),  old  L.  I.  family 

Flushing,  Aug.  19. 
Jones,    E.    D.    (1856),  financial 

statistician,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16. 
Jones,   Major   Evan   R.,  editor- 
author,  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  16. 
Jones,  Jas.  H.  (95),  miller.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  March  26; 
Jones,  Dr.  W.  S.  (62),  educator, 

Camden,  N.  J.,  June  8. 
Jones,  Wm.  (100),  Civil  War  vet., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28. 
Joost,  Martin  (78),  banker,  Brook- 
lyn, Feb.  25. 
Kain,  J.  (87),  old  New  York  family, 

Manhattan,  Oct.  12. 
Karageorgevich,  Prince  Alexander, 

former    pretender    to  Serbian 

throne,  Paris,  France,  Feb.  16. 
Kavanagh,    Commander    A.  G., 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  23. 
Kayser,  Julius  (82),  silk  mfr.,  N.  Y., 

March  9. 
Kehrhahan,  O.  G.  H.  E.  (75),  ex- 
Peruvian  Consul,  New  Rochelle, 

N.  Y.,  June  27. 
Keigwin,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  (80), 

Adj.  Gen.  in  Civil  War,  N.  Y., 

March  11. 
Kelley,   Austin  P.    (55),  broker, 

Manhattan,  April  27. 
Kellogg,  B.  (86),  former  Dean  of 

Brooklyn  Poly.  Inst.,  Montciair, 

N.  J.,  Jan.  9. 
Kellogg,  D.  F.  (55),  editor,  Man- 
hattan, Oct.  28. 
Kelly,  Peter  (73),  blind  from  age  of 

28,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  May  4. 
Kelsey,  Henry  C.  (82),  Sec.  of  State 

27  years,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  14. 
Kempf,  Rear  Admiral  Louis  (1841), 

Santa  Barbara,  July  29. 
Kergarion,  Count  Allaim  de,  at 

Fontainebleu.  France,  May  29. 
Kerr,  Walter  (68),  Pres.  N.  Y.  Life 

Ins.  Co.,  Manhattan,  April  24. 
Kessler,  David  (60),  Yiddish  actor, 

Manhattan,  May  14. 
Kessler,  G.  A.,  wine  agent,  Paris, 

France,  Sept.  13. 
Ketchum,  Archie  (27),  Alderman, 

Brooklyn,  April  19. 
Kettles,  W.  E.   (72),  Civil  War 

telegrapher,  Boston,  Aug.  29. 
Key,  J.  F.  (92),  grandson  of  author 

of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 

Baltimore,  Aug.  2. 
Key,  John  Ross  (87),  grandson  of 

Francis  Scott  Key,  Baltimore, 

March  24. 
Key,  Joseph  S.   (1829),  Bishop, 

Sherman,  Tex.,  April  6. 
Kiersted,  R.   (1846),  Fire  Dept. 

Chief.  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  16. 
Kimball,  B.  A.  (86),  R.  R.  Pres., 

Concord,  N.  H.,  July  20. 


Kimball,  F.  H.  (1845),  architect, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1919. 
Kincaid,    Admiral    T.    W.  (66), 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.  11. 
King,  C.  W.  (71),  J.  P.  Morgan's 

private  sec,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 

Sept.  1. 

King,  H.  R.,  Pres.  Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  Nat'l  B'k,  Dec.  10,  1919. 

King,  Wm,  R.  (67),  Vice  Pres. 
Standard  Oil,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30, 1919. 

Kip,  H.  S.  (44),  N.  Y.,  at  Palm 
Beach,  Feb.  19. 

Klein,  Emanuel  M.  (53),  theatrical 
man,  Manhattan,  May  31. 

Knorr,  Admiral  Eduard  von,  former 
Commander-in-Chief  of  German 
fleet,  Berlin,  Feb.  18. 

Knudsen,  Ivan.,  engineer,  Copen- 
hagen, March  27. 

Koenig,  Salomon  (91),  Brooklyn, 
May  31. 

Koerner,  Gen.  Bernhard  E.  (1846), 

reorganizer    of    Chilian  Army, 

Berlin,  March  26. 
Kolchak,  Admiral  (1874),  former 

head    of    all    Russian  Gov't, 

Irkutsk,  Feb.  7. 
Kouwenhoven,    Garret    S.  (80), 

early  settler  in  Flatlands,  Brook- 
lyn, Jan.  24. 
Krepps,  V.  A,  (77),  telegrapher  in 

Civil  War,  Armonk,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8. 
Kronold,    Selma    (1866),  singer, 

Manhattan,  Oct.  9. 
Kuhr,   Wm.   F.    (80),  merchant, 

Brooklyn,  March  19. 
Kunkel,  Judge  Geo.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  June  8. 
Kuyper,    Abraham    (83),  former 

Dutch  Prem.,  The  Hague,  Nov.  8. 
Ladd,  F.  C,  Capt.  in  Marine  Corps 

at  N.  Y.,  in  Switzerland,  Sept.  4. 
Laedlein,   J.   F.    (76),  ex-Mayor, 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Feb.  27. 
Lally,   Thos.    (75),   ex-fire  chief, 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  14. 
Lammasch,  H.  (67),  ex-Premier  of 

Austria,  Salzburg,  Jan.  7. 
Lampe,  Rev.  J.  J.  (83),  Prof,  of 

Theology,  Omaha,  Neb.,  April  21. 
Landry,  A.   C.  P.  R.   (74),  ex- 
Speaker  Quebec  Assembly,  Dec. 

20,  1919. 

Lane,  Rev.  J.  G.  (80),  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y.,  Oct.  28. 

Lane,  J.  J.  (57),  R.  R,  man. 
Summit,  N.  J.,  July  6. 

Langan,  James  (84),  Dem:  politi- 
cian, Brooklyn,  Dec.  29,  1919. 

Lapp,  Jack  (35),  baseball  catcher, 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  6. 

Lascelles,  Sir  F.  C.  (1841),  diplomat, 
London,  Eng.,  Jan,  2. 

Lauchheimer,  Brig,  Gen.  C.  H. 
(1859),  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan. 
15. 

Lauriat;  C.  E.  (1842),  publisher, 

Boston,  Feb.  12. 
Law,   Major  Gen.   E.   M.  (84), 

ranking  surviving  Confed.  officer, 

Bartow,  Fla.,  Oct.  31. 
Lazcano,    F.,    Pres.    of*^  Chilian 

Senate,  Santiago,  Chili,  Aug.  30 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Edw.  I.  (79),  Prof,  of 

Colonial    History,  Georgetown 

U.,  Jan.  26. 
Le  Barron,  Mrs.  L.  B.  (104),  High- 
land, N.  Y.,  Aug.  17. 
Lee,  Mrs.  F.  G.  (83),  daughter  of 

Lispenard  Stewart,  Manhattan, 

Sept,  27. 

Lee,  Dr.  John  A.  (1872),  Pres.  Kings 
Co,  Medical  Socieiy,  Brooklyn, 
April  4. 

Lefferts,  W.  H.  (73),  merchant,  son 
of  Col.  Marshall  L.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
18,  1919. 

Leman,  Gen.  G.  G.  <'69),  Mayor  of 
Liege,  Belgium,  Oct.  17. 

Lemcke,  H.  D.  (87),  grocer,  Man- 
hattan, July  26. 
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Wright,  London,  Eng.,  Oct.  16. 

LeucM,  Dr.  Joseph  (80),  Rabbi 
emeritus,  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  7 

Lewis,  J.  A.  (73),  "Elijah  Second,' 
Zion  City,  111.,  July  7. 

Libby,  Mrs.  S.  B.  (102),  centena- 
rian, ^  Y.,  March  9. 

Lima,  Dr.  Wenceslan  de,  ex- 
Premier  Portugal,  Lisbon,  Jan.  29 

Lippincott,  W.  H.  (1849),  artist, 
N.   Y.,   March  16. 

Liston,  Mrs.  Millie,  actress,  N.  Y 
Feb.  20. 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia  (81),  de- 
scendant of  signer  of  Declaration 
of  Independence,  N.  Y.,  March 
11. 

Lobeck,  Chas.  O.  (1852),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.  30 

i^ockitt,  Clement  (77),  grocer, 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  2. 

Lockwood,  Capt.  N.  (74),  lifesaver, 
Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J.,  Aug.  17 

Lockyer,  Sir  N.  (1836),  scientist 
Sidmouth,  Eng.,  Aug.  16. 

Logan,  Dr.  O.  T.,  medical  mission- 
ary, China,  Jan.  22. 

Londesborough,  Earl  of  (1892), 
Lincoln,  Eng.,  Sept.  13. 

Loomis,  Rev.  H.  (1839),  missionary 
at  Tokio,  Aug.  28. 

r.owell,  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  (74), 
philanthropist,  Jan.  17. 

Ludlam,  H.  (62),  actor,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1919. 

Luhn,  Major  G.  L.  (89),  Sp6kane, 
Wash.,  Feb.  16. 

Luther,  J.  A.  (94),  sea  Captain,  New 
London,  Conn.,  Sept.  5. 

Lydecker,  Col.  Chas.  E.  (1851), 
Pres.  Nat.  Security  League, 
Manhattan,  May  6. 

Lyman,  B.  S.  (84),  geologist, 
Cheltenham,  Pa.,  Aug.  30. 

juymi,  Wauhope  (1856),  Justice, 
Manhattan,  Aug.  17. 

Lyon,  Edmund,  humanitarian, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  24. 

Lyons,  M.  J.  (89),  yacht  skipper, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  July  21. 

McAleenan,  Arthur,  Jr.  (28),  cham- 
pion swimmer,  Manhattan,  May 
15. 

iNlcCarthy,  Mrs.  Sallie  S.,  short 
story  writer,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  4. 

IvIcChesney,  W.  S.,  Jr.  (65),  Pres. 
Railway  Terminal  Ass'n,  St. 
Louis,  Jan.  28. 

McClaughey,  Major  R.  W.  (81), 
criminologists  Chicago,  Nov.  9. 

McCloud,  A.  (96),  Civil  and  Span- 
ish War  veteran,  Kearny,  N.  J., 
Aug.  17. 

McCullough,  Chas|.  H.,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  April  3. 
McDougall,    Dr.    D.    (54),  "soul 

weigher,"  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct 

15. 

McElhatten,  Ann  (102),  Manhat- 
tan, Sept.  27. 
McGraw,  John  T.  (1856),  Dem 

Nat.    Committeeman,  Grafton, 

W.  Va..  April  29. 
McGurrin,  Wm.  (67),  "Billy,  the 

Watchman,"   New  York,  Dec 

24,  1919. 
McKenna,  T.  (81),  hotel  man.  Long 

Branch,  N.  J.,  July  23. 
McKibbin,  Gen.  G.  H.  (85).  mem- 
ber of  first  graduating  class  C. 

C.  N.  Y.,  Civil  War  veteran.  New 

York,  Jan.  5. 
McLean,  James  (75),  Vice  Pres. 

Phelps-Dodge  Corporation,  New 

York,  Jan.  7. 
McLean,  S.  W.  (60),  banker,  Mt 

Kisco,  New  York,  Feb.  2. 
McLeod,  Sir  E.  (80),  ex-C.  J.  Sup, 

Ct.  ol  New  Bruaawick,  Bt.  John, 

N.  B.,  June  ll. 


Bridge  and  Tunnel  Com.,  Pas- 
saic, N.  J.,  Aug.  31. 
McMannus,  C.  G.  (80),  Ellsworth 
Zouave  veteran,  Brooklyn,  June 
16. 

McNally,  J.  C.  (55),  Amer.  Consul 

at  Zurich,  Pittsburgh,  Aug,  5. 
iMcWilliams,  Mrs.  H.  F.  M.  (81),  a 
founder  of  Brooklyn  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  7. 
MacDonald,  Alex.,  Mgr.  N.  Y 
Athletic  Club,  Manhattan,  May 
27. 

MacDonald,   Baroness  of  Cams- 
cliffe,  widow  of  late  Canadian 
Premier,  Sir  J.  A.  MacDonald,  at 
London,  Sept.  5. 
MacKenzie,  Dr.  K.  A,  J.  (62),  Uni- 
versity   of    Oregon,  Portland, 
March  15. 
MacLaurin,  Dr.  R.  C.  (1870),  Col- 
lege President,  Boston,  Mass. 
MacLean,  Sir  Harry  (1848),  British 
service  in  Morocco,  Tangier,  Feb, 
4. 

MacSwiney,   Terence    (40),  Irish 

hunger  striker,  Cork,  Oct.  25. 
Magee,  T.  (96),  oldest  U.  S.  Mason, 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Aug.  16. 
Magoon,  C.  E.  (59),  diplomat,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  Jan.  14. 
Magri,  Count  Primo  (71),  dwarf, 
Mrs.  Tom  Thumb's  2d  husband, 
Middleboro,  Mass.,  Oct.  31. 
Maher,  E.  W.  (72),  ex-Mayor  of 

Albany,  Manhattan,  Sept.  13. 
Malone,  Judge  J.  T.  (1865),  New 

York  City,  Dec.  1. 
Mandell,  Sam'l  P.   (1833),  Pres. 

Boston  Transcript  Co.,  Feb.  14. 
Mann,  Col.  W.  D.  (80),  editor  Town 
Topics  and  last  Custer  survivor, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  May  17. 
Marion,  Mrs.  Z.,  "Nera  Rosa"  (80) 

actress,  Manhattan,  July  17. 
Markoe,  Dr.  J,  W.  (1862),  surgeon, 

Manhattan,  April  18. 
Marqueste,  Laurent  Honore  (1848), 
sculptor,  Paris,  France,  April  6. 
Marsh,  G.  H.  (1833),  capitalist,  Van 

Wert,  O.,  Aug.  13. 
Marshall,  Brig.  Gen.  (1846),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  July  2. 
Martin,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  widow  of  Brad- 
ley M.  of  New  York,  in  England, 
Oct.  24. 

Martin,  David  (74),  Phil.  Rep, 
"boss,"  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  May 
31. 

Martin,  J.  E.  (85),  dancing  master, 

Chicago,  Nov.  19. 
Mather,  Amasa  S.  (34),  big  game 
hunter,    friend    of  Roosevelt, 
Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  9. 
Mathers,   Helen   (1853),  novelist, 

London,  England,  March  15. 
Mathers,  Sir  Chas.  (1850),  Pub. 
Prosecutor,  I^ondon,  Eng.,  June 
6. 

Matthews,  G.  D.  (79),  founder  of 

dept.  store,  Brooklyn,  June  17. 
Maujer,  Miss  M.  A.  (86),  old  B'klyn 

family,  B'klyn,  Oct.  25. 
Maxay,  Sgt.  W.  P.  (46),  police. 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  20. 
Maxwell,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  (68),  edu- 
cator. Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  3. 
Mead,  John  W.  (78),  ex-Governor, 
first  Mayor  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  Jan. 
12. 

Meagher,    Rev.    Father    Jas.  L. 
(1849),  linguist  and  translator, 
founder  and  Pres.  Christian  Press 
Ass'n,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y.,  May  8 
Meagher,  Capt.  T.  F.  (56),  police 

hero,  Chicago,  Sept.  22. 
Mellck,  E.  (71),  artist,  Plainfield, 

N.  J.,  July  6. 
Meltzer,  Dr.  S.  J.  (1851),  Man- 
hattan, Nov.  7. 


Archbishop  of  Toronto,  Primate 
of  Spain,  Madrid,  Sept.  2. 
Mentley,  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.,  con- 
tralto, Middletown,  N.  Y-.  May 
7. 

Merson,    O.    (74),    artist,  Paris, 

France,  Nov.  14. 
Metcalf,  Dr.  L.  S,  (83),  editor,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  15. 
Mickle,  Gen.  Wm.  K.  (74),  Adj. 
Gen.  United  Confed.  Vets.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  Feb.  18. 
Miller,  Andrew  (1857),  turfman, 
publisher,  New  York,  Dec.  31. 
1919. 

Miller,  Dr.  G.  L.  (1831),  founder  of 
Omaha  Herald,  Omaha,  Aug.  28. 
Milliken,  Seth  M.  (84),  cotton  mfr.. 

New  York,  March  5. 
Mills,    Mrs.    Ogden    (65),  Paris. 

France,  Oct.  13. 
Mills,  S.  A.  (69),  contractor,  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  July  1. 
Mindil,  P.  K.  (46),  editor,  Man- 
hattan, Oct.  22. 
Miranda,  Admiral  Angel,  former 
Muiister    of    Marine,  Madrid, 
Spain,  April  28. 
Moflfltt,  Harry  M.  (47),  Chief  U.  S. 
Secret  Service  in  San  Francisco, 
March  4. 
Montford,    E.    R.    (72),  ex-post- 
master,  Cincinnati,  July  29. 
Moore,  Lucy,  heaviest  woman  In 
world,  at  Bristol,  England,  Oct. 
16. 

Mordecai,  Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  (1840), 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  20. 
Moreira,  Delfln,  Vice  Pres.  Brazil, 

Buenos  Aires,  July  1. 
Morny,  Duke  de  (61),  Paris,  July 
15. 

Morris,    G.    B.    (86),  horseman, 

Washington,  D,  C,  Aug.  13. 
Morris,  Richard   (64),  horseman, 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Feb.  25. 
Morris,  Thos.  (126),  oldest  man  in 
world,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  April 
30. 

Morrison,  Dr.  Geo.  (1862),  Peking 
correspondent  of  London  Times, 
London,  England,  May  30. 
Morton,  Levi  P.  (96),  Rhinebeek, 

N.  Y.,  May  16. 
Morton,  Dr.  Wm.  (76),  New  York, 
Feb.  29. 

Moses,  Prof.  A.  J.  (1859),  metallur- 
gist. New  York,  Feb.  27. 
Moss,  Frank  (60),  lawyer,  Man- 
hattan, June  5. 
Mott,  "Ed"  H.  (75).  animal  story 

writer,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  April  7. 
Mott,  G.  S.  (75),  duplex  telegraph 
inventor.  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  4. 

Moule,  Rt.  Rev.  G.  C.  (1841), 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Auckland, 
England,  May  8. 
Mowrey,  H.,  Sr.  (98),  last  of  Mor- 
mon® battalion,  Mex.  War,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  . 
Mosler,  Henry  (79),  artist,  Man- 
hattan, April  21. 
Mudge,  H.  W.  (64) ,  R.  R.  president. 

Denver,  Jan.  26. 
Muldoon,  W.  H.  (72),  newspaper 

man,  Brooklyn,  July  2. 
Murphy,  D.  T.  (1862),  merchant, 
philanthropist,    San  Francisco, 
Dec.  15  1919. 
Murphy,  'Franklin    (74),  former 
Governor,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  24. 
Murphy,  Jas.  A.  (75),  horseman, 

New  York,  Jan.  18. 
Murray.  Father  L.  E.  (1865),  rector 
of  "Actors*  Guild,"  Manhattan. 
Aug.  7. 

Musgrave,  Lady  J.  L.  (87),  daugh- 
ter of  David  Dudley  Field,  East 
Winsted,  England,  Aug.  26. 
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Myers,  D.  (99),  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
June  21. 

Myers,  Jacob,  H.  (79),  inventor, 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  April  2. 
Nail,  L.,  ex-Minister  of  Justice, 

Paris,  Oct.  25. 
Naram,    A.    I.    (65),  merchant, 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  26. 
Napier,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  T.  D.  W. 

(53),  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  July 

30. 

Nasmith,  G.  (38),  sociologist,  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Sept.  20. 

Newbold,  A.  E.  (60),  banker,  Phila- 
delphia, jTme  10. 

Newell,  E.  A.  (67),  ex-Mayor,  Og- 

deni3t)urg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20. 
.  Niblack,   Wm.   C.   (65),  banker, 
Chicago,  May  6. 

Nichols,  Brayton  L.,  editor  and 
author,  Builalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12. 

Nichols,  Chas.  W.,  Congressman, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April  25. 

Nielson,  Mrs.  Cora  (73),  actress, 
Findlay,  O.,  April  29. 

Norcross,  O,  W.  (81),  building  con- 
tractor, Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb. 
27. 

Norris,  Homer  (1860),  organist, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14. 

Norris,  T.  L.  (72),  lawyer  and  news- 
paper man,  Portsmouth.  N.  H., 
D;ic.  4. 

Northrup,  Mrs.  Amanda  Ward  (89), 
Daughter  of  Amer.  Revolution, 
Saratoga,  N.  Y..  April  29. 

Northrup.  Capt.  Arnold  A.  (92), 
sea  captain.  South  Kingston,  R. 
I.,  April  9. 

Norton,  E.  J.  (66),  fire  chief,  Brook- 
lyn, Aug.  1. 

Norton,  F.  P.  (75),  baseball  player, 
Greenwich,  Ct.,  Aug.  2. 

Norton,  G.  W.  (65),  editor,  Port- 
land, Me.,  Oct.  22. 

Nye,  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  (92);  mother  of 
"Bill  Nye,"  Moorhead,  Minn., 
April  19. 

Oakes,  F.  J.  (80),  mfr.,  veteran  of 
Civil  War,  New  York,  Dec.  21 
1919. 

O'Donnell,  R.  L.  (60),  Pa.  R.  R 
man,  Manhattan.  Sept.  28. 

O'Donovan,  W.  R.  (1844),  sculptor, 
Manhattan,  April  20. 

Ohl,  J.  K.  (57),  editor,  Manhattan 
June  27. 

Olcott,  Dudley  (81),  banker,  phil 
anthropist,  Albany,  Dec.  28 
1919. 

Olena,  Theophilus  (88),  banker, 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  21. 

Olive,  T.  S.  (85),  V.  Pres.  Nat.  Bis- 
cuit Co.,  Manhattan,  June  11. 

Olmstead,  John  C.  (1852),  land 
scape  architect,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Feb.  24. 

O'Neill,  J.  (1849),  actor.  New  Lon- 
don. Ct.,  Aug.  10. 

O'Reilly,  Miles  (1843),  ex-Police 
Captain,  Brooklyn.  Dec.  8. 

Oppenheimer,  Sol.  (54),  Justice 
Municipal  Court,  New  York,  Jan 
4. 

Oram,  Henry  W.,  "Brother  Greg- 
ory" (60),  educator,  Brooklyn, 
Feb.  7. 

Ormsbee,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  author 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  8. 
Orvis,    John    Jay    (80),  banker, 

Brooklyn,  April  7. 
Osborne,  Arthur  D.  (92),  old  Yale 

grad..  New  Haven,  Ct„  April  14 
O'Shea,  J.  J.  (79),  Dean  of  R.  C 

editors,  Philadelphia.,  March  2 
Osier,  Sir  Wm.  (70),  physician,  Dec 

29  1919.  '»*-.' 
Paris,  Judge  C^B..  (69),  Court  of 

Claims,  ,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y 

Jan.  5. 


Paddock,  Capt.  B.  D.  (88),  "49-er' 
and  Civil  War  vet.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  3. 
Page,  J.  Seaver  (1844),  Pres.  Mfg. 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  26. 
Paine,  John  H.,  newspaper  man, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  2. 
Palacios,    M.    de    (60),  author, 

Madrid,  Oct.  5. 
Pardee,  D wight  W.  (68),  Sec.  N.  Y- 

C.  R.  R.,  Feb.  21. 
Parent,  S.  N.  (1855),  ex-Premier  of 

Quebec,  Montreal,  Sept.  7. 
Parker,    A.    D.    (60),  ex-Police 

Comm'r,  Manhattan,  July  6. 
Parker.  C.  F.  (55),  V.  P.  111.  Cent. 

R.  R.,  Chicago,  Jan.  6. 
Parker,  Horatio  W.  (1863),  com- 
poser. New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec. 
18,  1919. 

Parker,  Col.  Sam'l,  "King  of 
Hawaii,"  San  Francisco,  March 
24. 

Parsell,  Chas.  V.  (69),  educator, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  16. 
Parsons,  C.  R.  (76),  artist,  Man- 
hattan, June  25. 
Partridge,  Col.  Jno,  N.  (83),  former 
N.  Y.  Police  Commissioner  and 
Civil   War   veteran,  Westport 
Conn.,  April  8. 
Pascal,    Bisiiop   A.    (72),  Prince 
Albert,  Saskatchewan,  July  16. 
Pasolini,  Count  Desiderio,  Senator 
and    historian,    Rome,  Italy, 
Jan.  26. 

Pat  erson,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  (retired) 
(1843),  Selkirk,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5. 
Pavlovitch,  Pres.  Provisional  Nat. 

Assembly  at  Belgrade,  April  3. 
Peary,  Robert  E.  (56),  discoverer  of 
North  Pole,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  20. 

Peeci,  Count  Camillo,  nephew  of 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Feb.  21. 
Pechenard,  Mgr^  (70),  Bishop  of 

Soissons,  France,  May  2J. 
Peet,  G.  H.  (53),  newspaper  man 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  27. 
Peet,  Sydney  C.  (57),  coach  for 
track  teams,  N.  Y.,  March  11, 
Peirson,  Gen.  C.  L.  (1834),  Boston, 
Jan.  23. 

Peloubet,   Rev.    Dr.   Francis  N. 
(1831),  leader  in  Sunday  school 
work,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  March 
Pennington,   Harper   (65),  artist, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  15: 
Pentecost,    Rev.    G.    F.  (1841), 
Philadelphia,  at  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7. 
Perkins,  G.  W.  (58),  financier,  Man- 
hattan, June  18. 
Perley,  Col.  H.  C.  (1842),  Rep 

politician,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11. 
Perrine,  Dr.  Enoch  (1853),  educa- 
tor, Lewisburg,  Pa.,  April  11. 
Pettee,  Rev.  Jas.  H.,  missionary  to 

Japan,  at  Boston,  Feb.  17. 
Pettiford,  Mrs.  Mary  (102),  negress, 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Sept.  4. 
Peyton,  Wm.  (128),  former  slave 
Little  Hocking,  Ohio,  Dec.  26 
1919. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  C.  V.  D.  (Leigh  North) 
(32),  author,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
Feb.  11. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  E.  S.  (80),  widow 
W.  W.  Phelps,  Manhattan,  Aug. 
31. 

Philbin,    Eugene    (1858),  jurist, 

N.  Y.,  March  14. 
Phillips,  Walter  P.  (1846),  editor, 
inventor,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Jan 
31. 

Pierson,  Francis  H.  (1862),  news- 
paper man,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3. 
Pilander,  Admiral  A.  A.  L.,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  Aug.  9. 
Pillsbury,  Rear  Admiral  Jno.  E. 
(1846).  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
30,  1919. 


Pixley,  Frank  (1867),  playwright, 

San  Diego,  C^l.,  Dec.  31,  1919. 
Piatt,    Frank    H.    (63),  lawyer. 

son  of  Senator  T.  C.  Piatt,  N.  Y.. 

March  30. 
Poincare,  Lucien  (1862),  educator, 

brother  of  former  President  of 

France,  Paris,  March  9. 
Politzer,   Dr.   W.   (85),  scientist, 

Vienna,  Sept.  2. 
Pond,  Anson  Phelps  (78),  N.  Y., 

Jan.  21. 

Porter,  Commodore  (74),  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  June  18. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hodgman 
(1868),  author  of  "Pollyanna," 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  21. 

Porter,  L.  M.,  Dir.  Amer.  Cham. 
Commerce  in  London,  Eng., 
June  10. 

Poucher,    I.    B.    (93),  educator, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  12. 
Powell,    Maud    (1868),  violinist, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  8. 
Powell,  Wm.  F.  (74),  ex-Minister  to 

Hayti,  principal  of  negro  schools, 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Jan.  22. 
Powers,  W.  (55),  elephant  trainer, 

Manhattan,  Sept.  24. 
Price,  Wm.  T.  (75),  author  and 

playwright,  N.  Y.  City,  May  3. 
Prim,    Polly,    actress,  Brooklyn, 

May  4. 

Prince  Constantin  RadziwiU  (70), 
at  Paris,  France,  Sept.  9. 

Procter,  Harley  T.  (73),  soap  mfr., 
Manhattan,  May  15. 

Proctor,  T.  R.  (76),  donor  of  pjirks 
to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  4. 

Pullman,  Major  R.  W.  (1883), 
Supt.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  Feb.  22. 

Pumpeliy,  J.  C.  (80),  a  founder  of 
Huguenot  Society  of  America, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5. 

Quimby,  Chas.  J.  (1832),  resident  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  for  80  j^ears, 
March  13. 

Queen,  Paul  A.  (1853),  ex-Judge, 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  April  11. 

Randall,  Mrs.  F.  C.  (98),  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  July  16. 

Randell,  Mrs.  Claudia  (89),  weight 
470  lbs.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  7. 

Randolph,  E.  D.  (81),  banker, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1919. 

Ranney,  Rev.  Wm.  W.,  rector  Dart- 
mouth College,  Feb.  3. 

Rath,  Lieut.  Col.  Christian,  execu- 
tioner of  Lincoln  conspirators, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Feb.  15. 

Raymond,  G.  W.  (74),  drumnier 
boy  in  Civil  War,  Flatbush,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  23. 

Raymond,  S.*  C.  (86),  dry  goods 
man,  Brooklyn,  July  10. 

Read,  Lieut.  Com.  Semmes  (39), 
naval  ftid  to  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Taft,  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  23. 

Ready,  G.  W.  (88),  town  crier, 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  March  10. 

Reardon,  P.  M.  (38),  baseball 
player,  Brooklyn,  Sept.  28. 

Reedy,  W.  M.  (58),  mag.  pub.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  July  28. 

Reese,  Capt.  J.  H.,  turfman,  Pitts- 
burgh, Aug.  18. 

Reese,  Jacob  R.  (89),  railroad  man, 
N.  Y.,  April  4. 

Rejane,  Mme.  (1857),  actress,  Paris, 
June  15. 

Remsen,    C.    W.    (39),  broker, 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  July  9. 
Reynolds,  B.  J.  (62),  V.  P.  United 

Cigars     Co..     Evanston,  111.. 

Jan.  28. 

Rice,  Geo.  S.  (71),  subway  civ.  eng  , 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7. 

Richards,  T.  (95),  Hartford.  Conn., 
July  24. 
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Ricker,  Mrs.  M.  M.  (80),  lawyer, 
Dover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  12. 

Ridgely,  Wm.  B.  (62),  ex-Com- 
ptroller of  Currency,  Baltimore, 
April  30. 

Ripley,  E.  P.  (1845),  head  of  Santa 
Fe  R.  R.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
Feb.  4. 

Rittenhouse,  E.  E.  (59),  life  ins., 

author,  Montclair,  Jan.  2, 
Ritter,  J.  P.  (62),  playwright  and 

novelist,  Manhattan,  Aug.  3. 
Riviere,  Briton  (79),  artist,  London, 

Eng.,  April  20.  v. 
Roberts,  Dr.  C.  F.  (1842),  pioiieerin 

N.  Y.  Health  Dept.,  Manhattan, 

Sept.  26. 

Roberts,  Jno.  (1847),  billiard  player, 
London,  Eng.,  Dec.  24,  1919. 

Roberts,  J.  H.  (95),  lawyer,  Phila- 
delphia, June  24. 

Robinson,  Lydia  (118),  negress 
Natchez,  Miss.,  March  12. 

Robinson,  M.,  society  man,  Man- 
hattan, at  Paris,  Aug.  11. 

Robinson,  Wallace  F.  (1832), 
financier  and  philanthropist, 
Boston,  Feb.  16. 

Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Wm.  (77),  N.  Y., 
Jan.  17. 

Roeder,  Gus  C.  (1860),  reporter, 
Brooklyn,  May  22. 

Rogers,  G.  S.  (1889),  geologist, 
N.  Y„  Nov.  18,  1919. 

Romney,  Geo.  (89),  Mormon 
Bishop,  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  31. 

Ronner,  J.  H.  (60),  ex-Register 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  1. 

Roosevelt,  S.  M.  (56),  portrait 
painter,  Manhattan,  Aug.  19. 

Roques,  Gen.  Pierre  A.  (1856), 
former  War  Minister,  Paris, 
France,  Feb.  26. 

Rosen,  Count  Goran  (36),  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  Feb.  18. 

Rosenbaum,  Sigmund  (76),  organ- 
izer in  Chattanooga  of  I.  O.  of 
B'nai  Brith,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16, 

Rospigliosi,  Francesca  (1902),  Prin- 
cess, Paris,  France,  June  9. 

Ross,  Clinton  (57),  author,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,.  March  26. 

Roullier,  Edw.  (1858),  artist, 
Chicago,  March  19. 

Roverts,  Rev.  W.  H.  (76),  Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia,  June  26. 

Rowley,  W.  S.  (87),  "Old  Bill," 
Hastings,  N.  Y.,  June  27. 

Roybet,  Ferdinand  (18.40),  artist 
Paris,  April  11. 

Rubinsohn,  Dr.  L.  S.  (59),  G'd 
Master,  I.  O.  Brith  Sholom, 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  19. 

Rush,  Gen.  Dan'l  N.  B.  (71),  in 
Indian  Wars  under  Custer, 
Baltimore,  March  8. 

Russel,  Henry,  V.  P.  Mich.  Cent. 
R.  R.,  Detroit,  Feb.  25. 

Russell,  Edw.  R.,  Baron  (1834), 
editor  Liverpool  Post,  Feb.  20. 

Russell,  Sir  Thos.  W.  (1841),  ex- 
M.  P.,  Dublin,  May  2. 

Ryan,  J.  J.  (1890),  son  of  Thos  F. 
Ryan,  Manhattan,  Nov.  25. 

Ryan,  Mrs.  L.  E.  (68),  actress, 
Manhattan,  Aug.  17. 

Ryan,  R.  boxer,  Manhattan,  Aug. 
25. 

Sackett,  Mrs.  "Annie  Haines," 
actress,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1919. 

Sadler,  W.  F.  (1840),  jurist,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  July  4. 

Salisbury,  G.  P.  (57),  Justice  Sup. 
Ct.,  Saratoga,  Sept.  24. 

Sanford,  Maria  L.  (83),  educator, 
Minneapolis,  April  21. 

Sauberzweig,  Lieut.  Gen.  von, 
German  Military  Governor  of 
Brussels  in  1915,  Berlin,  April  18, 

Scanlon,  J.  F.  (80),  founder  of 
Caltholic  Order  of  For^terS, 
Chicago,  June  12. 


Scharmann,  H.  B.   (82),  brewer, 

Brooklyn,  Aug.  3. 
Schiff,    Jacob    H.    (73),  banker, 

Manhattan,  Sept.  25. 
Schmidlap,  J.  G.  (1849),  financier, 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  18,  1919. 
Schmidt-Barker,  Mrs.  A.,  grand 
daughter  of  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt.  Magnolia,  Mass.,  July  20. 
Schneider,   Hortense    (82),  comic 
opera  singer,  Paris,  Fr.,  May  6, 
Schoenaich-Carolath,  Prince  Hein- 
rich  (1852),  Nat.  Liberal  leader, 
Berlin,  June  20. 
Schueddekopf,  H.  (62),  potash  man 

Berlin,  July  7. 
Schwender,    Prof.    J.    M.  (85), 
organist  and  composer,  Brooklyn 
Feb.  17. 

Scoble,  W.  H.  (46).  Police  Captain, 

the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  May  26. 
Scotten,    S.    C.    (69),  capitalist, 

Chicago,  Aug.  5. 
Scullin,  John  (84),  R.  R.  builder, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  28. 
Scull,  Guy  H.  (43),  at  N.  Y.,  Oct, 
29. 

Scoville-Mumm,  wife  of  Walter  de 
Mumm,  Seneca,  Kan.    May  3. 
Searle,  Prof.  A.  (83),  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  Oct.  23. 
Searles,  E.  F.  (1841),  philanthropist, 

Methuen,  Mass.,  Aug.  6. 
Searles,  Gilbert  M.  (70),  agricultur- 
alist, Greenwich,  Conn.,  April  13. 
Sedgewick,    S.    H.    (71),  Judge. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  25,  1919. 
Sedgwick,  Prof.  S.  J.  (99),  astron- 
omer, Winfield,  L.  I.,  April  21. 
Sergeant,  J.  W.  (67),  magician, 
Manhattan,  Sept.  24. 
ssions.  Miss  Harriet  E  (87), 
educator,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Feb 
19. 

Sewall,  Mrs.  Mary  (1844),  educator 

Indianapolis,  July  22. 
Seward,  Gen.  Wm.  H.  (81),  son  of 
Lincoln's    Secretary    of  State, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  April  26. 
Seymour,  Esther  H.  (78),  Quaker  of 
revolutionary  descent,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27. 
Shackelford,  Mrs.  Sam'l  J.,  State 
Regent  of  Daughters  of  Amer 
Revolution,     Frankfort,  Ky. 
March  22. 
Shaen,  H.  B.  (68),  Pres.  B'klyn 
Sunday  School  Union,  Nov.  21. 
Shannon,  R.  C.  (81),  ex-Congress- 
man, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  N.  Y., 
March  6. 
Sheffield,     Alonzo     (98),  baker, 

Brooklyn,  April  29. 
Sherman,  John  (87),  banker.  Glen 

Ridge,  N.  J.,  March  25. 
Sherwood,  E.  F.  (1862>,  V.  P.  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Co.,  Glen  Ridge,  N. 
J.,  March  15. 
Shiebler,  G.  W.  (74),  silversmith, 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  13. 
Shields,  E.  A.  (57),  advertising  man, 
employee  of  N.  Y.  World  35 
years,  N.  Y.  Jan.  7. 
Shields,  T.  W.  (71),  artist,  Brook- 
lyn, Sept.  21. 
Shillaber,  Wm.  (79),  V.  P.  Bush 
Terminal  Co.,  Manhattan,  April 
29. 

Shilling,  Capt.  Lewis  C.  (88), 
scout  and  guide,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  April  8. 
Shipman,  Frederick  H.  (66),  Treas. 
N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Summit, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  2. 
Showalter,  Wm.  D.  (1869),  editor, 

N.  Y.,  April  4. 
Shrady,   J.    (81),   lawyer,  Man- 
hattan, July  22. 
Smedley,    W.    T.    (62),  painter, 
Bronxville,  March  26. 


Smith,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cyr,  author  of 
school  books,  Flatbush,  N.  Y., 
July  25, 

Smith,  F.  Willoughby  (48),  Amor. 
Consul  at  Tiflis,  London,  Eng., 
Jan.  12. 

Smith,  George  D.  (50),  rare  book 

buyer,  N.  Y.,  March  4. 
Smith,  H.  M.  (71),  Gen.  Pas.  Agt. 

L.  I.  R.  R.,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  24. 
Smith,  Henry  Allan  (70),  banker, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  11. 
Smith,  J.  A.  (64),  Amer.  Consul  at 
Calcutta,  of  Middlebury,  Conn,, 
Oct.  2. 

Smith,  Commodore  J.  T.  (65),  New 

Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23. 
Smith,  Joseph  (96),  oldest  resident 
Putnam  Co.,   Oarmel,   N.  Y., 
April  26. 

Smith,  Richard  H.  (62),  City  Court 

Judge,  N.  Y.,  Jajji.  26. 
Smoot,  Wm,  C.  A.  (92),  Mormon, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  31. 
Smyth,  James  M.  (1863),  telephone 
pioneer.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  March  9. 
Snow,  A.  H.  (59),  authority  on 
International  law,  Washington, 
^  D.  C,  Aug.  19. 
Snydacker,  J.  G.  (55),  capitalist, 

Chicago,  Oct.  13. 
Solomon,   Julius   (98),  merchant, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  20. 
Sotheran,  Mrs.  A.  H.  (88),  Socialist, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1919. 
Sothern,    Sam    (55),    actor,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal.,  March  21. 
Southwell,  W.  B.  (57),  Pres.  and 
pub.  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk- 
eye,  Feb.  16. 
Southwick,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  descendant 
of  last  Colonial  Gov.  of  N.  J., 
Manhattan,  Aug.  22. 
Spelman,  Miss  Lucy  M.,  sister  of 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Po- 
cantico  Hills,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6. 
Spooner,  Dr.  Edw.  H.  (81),  Civil 
War  vet.,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J., 
May  30. 

Spurgeon,  Wm.  P.  (1866),  editor, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  4. 
Stanton,  Gen.  D.  L.  (80),  union 
commander  in  Civil  War,  Balti- 
more, Dec.  26,  1919. 
Stead,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  H.,  Alderman 
40  years  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Jan.  1. 

Stephens,  C.  G.  (58),  "Daredevil," 

Bristol,  Eng.,  July  11. 
Stevens,  G.  A.  (64),  hotel  man. 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17. 
Stetson,    Francis    Lynde  (1846), 

lawyer,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5. 
Stevens,   G.   W.    (1851),    R.  R. 

Pres.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  3. 
Stevens,  I.  N.  (61),  lawyer  and 
financier,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  11. 
Stevens,  Prof.  T.  H.  (90),  author 
and    educator,    Scranton,  Pa., 
March  11. 
Stifel,  O.,  ex-brewer,  St.  Louis, 
Aug.  18. 

Stimson,  Harry  P.  (60),  hotel  man, 

N.  Y.,  March  3. 
Stockton,  Wm.  E.  C,  descendant  of 
Robert  Bruce  and  of  Alex.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  1st  Colonial  Gov.  of 
Va.,  Manhattan.  Sept.  20. 
Stockwell,  Dr.  John  N.  (88), 
astronomer,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  18. 

Stokes,  Thos.  (75),  capitalist,  N.  Y., 
Oct.-9. 

Stone,    Wm.    A.    (75),  ex-Gov., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  1. 
Stowell,  E.  E.  (40),  lawyer,  Man- 
hattan, Sept.  22, 
Stuart,  R.  w.  (74),  banker,  Man- 
hattan, May  8. 
Stuck,  Rev.  H.  (57),  explorer,  Fort 
Yukon.  Alaska,  Oct.  10. 
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Stuart,  Sir  T.  A.  (1856),  physician 

and  scientist,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales,  March  3. 
Sugi,    Viscount    M.    (80),  Privy 

Councillor,  Tokio,  Japan,  May  5. 
Sullivan,   Roger   C.    (60),  Dem. 

leader,  Chicago,  April  14. 
Suzannet,  Countess  Jean  de,  Paris, 

Franoe,  March  4. 
Swinton,  A.  (94),  artist,  Hacken- 

sack,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9. 
Sylvia,  Mrs.  May   (75),  actress, 

Staten  Island,  March  8. 
Symous,  Col.  T.  W.  (1849),  army 

engineer,   Washington,   D.  C, 

Nov.  23. 

Taaffe,  Rev.  Thos.  (87),  Brooklyn, 
Dec.  1. 

Takagi,  Baron  Ken  Kwan  (1849), 
hygiene  expert,  Tokio,  April  13. 

Talbert,  Joseph  P.  (54),  former  V. 
P.  Nat.  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  May  9. 

Talcott,  Chas.  A.  (62),  ex-Con- 
gressman, ex-Mayor,  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  27. 

Tanzi,  Lorenzo  (51),  singer,  Man- 
hattan, June  21. 

Tappan,  Rear  Admiral  Benj.  (1856), 
Washington,  D.  C,  I>ec.  18, 1919. 

Thayer,  S.  H.  (80>,  hanker,  author. 
New  York,  Dec.  16,  1919. 

Theiss,  Henry  (70),  owner  of  music 
hall,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  April  25. 

Theobaldi,  Ole  (53),  violinist,  Chi- 
cago, Nov.  23. 

Thode,  Henry,  German  historian, 
at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  10. 

Thomas,  C.  H.  (60),  newspaper 
man,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21. 

Thomas,  Olive  (21),  movie  star,  at 
Paris,  Sept.  10. 

Thompson,  Andrew  (86),  banker. 
South  NorwaJk,  Conn.,  Jan.  24. 

Thompson,  F.  A.  (92),  paper  mfr., 
Westfleld,  Mass.,  Aug.  26. 

Thomson,  Hugh  (1860),  artist, 
London,  England,  May  8, 

Thorn,  Major  W.  (76),  librarian, 
Hampton,  Va.,  July  29. 

Thorne,  W.  V.  S.  (1865),  financier, 
New  York,  Feb.  6. 

Thornton,  Bonnie  (48),  actress, 
New  York,  March  13.  ^ 

Timberlake,  Mrs.  M.  E.  (86),  Colo- 
nial descendant.  New  York,  Feb. 
24. 

Timiraseff,  K.  A.  (40),  scientist, 
Moscow,  April  29. 

Tobey,  Rev.  Ruftis  B.,  founder  of 
Boston  ftoating  hospital,  Jan.  6. 

Tonnetti,  Francis  M.  (1863),  sculp- 
tor. New  York  City,  May  3. 

Tode,  Edw.  J.  (55),  27  years  Clerk 
of  Syracuse  State  Fair  race 
course,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16. 

Touche,  Gaston  la.,  steamship  man, 
Paris,  Nov.  3. 

Townsend,  Miss  Amy  C,  Regent  of 
Mount  Vernon  Colonial  and  old 
New  York  ancestry,  March  1. 

Trombley,  John  (52),  Warden  of 
Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  22. 

Trott,  Eli'  (87),  Prohibitionist  and 
Philanthropist,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  1. 

Trumbull,  F.  (62),  rail  expert, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  July  12. 

Tuers,  Mrs,  Phoebe  (100),  cen- 
tenarian, Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27. 

Turner,  L.  (60),  Ass't  Corp.  Coun- 
sel, Manhattan,  Oct.  7. 

Turnure,  G.  E.  Jr.  (24),  war  ace 
hero,  Manhattan,  Nov.  30. 

Turot,  Henri  (55),  journalist,  Paris, 
France,  June  3. 

Tuthill,  Richard  S.  (1841),  edu- 
cator, and  Civil  War  veteran, 
Chicago,  April  10. 

Twining,  Gen.  Sir.  P.  G.,  engineer, 
London,  England,  Jan.  16. 


Uhl,  Conrad,  hotel  man,  Berlin, 
Germany,  Feb.  11. 

Ulman,  J.  Stevens  (55),  leather 
man.  New  York  City,  May  7. 

Upshur,  C.  C.  (68),  great-great- 
great  grandson  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington, Norfolk,  Va.,  Oct.  9. 

Ure,  Ernesto  S.,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina, 
May  1, 

Urquhart,  Capt.  W.  W.  (81),  ship 
Captain,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  26. 

Vail,  Theo.  N.  (75),  telephone 
pioneer,  Parsippany,  N.  J.,  April 
16. 

Valentine,  Sydney  (54),  actor,  Lon- 
don, England,  Dec.  23,  1919. 

Valentine,  John  (100),  centenarian, 
Mlddletown,  N.  Y.,  March  20. 

Valentine,  W.  S.  (61),  "friend  of 
Central  America,"  New  York, 
March  16. 

Valle,  Ernest  (1845),  Senator,  Paris, 
Jan.  24. 

Value,  Beverly  Reid  (57),  engineer, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  10. 

Van  Buren,  Rob't  (76),  engineer, 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  Dec.  16,  1919. 

Van  Cleaf,  J.  C,  banker,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  April  4. 

Vanderbilt,  W.  K.  (71),  R.  R.  man, 
at  Paris,  July  23. 

Vandewater,  C.  G.  (1872),  Con- 
gressman-elect, Long  Beach,  Cal.. 
Nov.  20. 

Van  Every,  John  B.  (81),  ex-  Vice 
Pres.  Western  Union,  Manhat- 
tan, April  27. 

Van  Winkle,  Col.  E.  B.  (78),  former 
city  engineer,  Manhattan,  April 
27. 

Vance,  W.  H.  (74),  actor,  Bayonne, 

N.  J.,  Dec.  15,  1919. 
Van  der  Poel,  Dr.  J.  (62),  surgeon 

and  lecturer.  New  York,  Feb.  22. 
Van  Hamm,  Caleb  M.  (58),  editor, 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
Van  Laer,  Alex.  T.  (63),  painter, 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  March  12. 
Van  Loan,  H.  F.  (65),  stock  broker,, 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  July  15. 
Van  Schaik,  S.  W.   (70),  artist, 

Ridgefleld,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26. 
Vaughan,  Chas.  L.  (55),  statisti- 
cian, Astoria,  L.  I.,  April  11. 
Verity,  L.  (99),  hunter,  Seaford,  N. 

Y..  June  26. 
Viau,    Wilfred    (37),   race  horse 

owner,  Montreal,  Can.,  March  1. 
Victorica,  Mme.  M.  K.  de  (40), 

German  spy,  Manhattan,  Aug. 

Vincent,  J.  H.  (88),  M.  E.  Bishop 
Chicago,  May  9. 

Sister  Vincentia  Eskine  (1852),  Su- 
perior General  Dominican  Con- 
vent St.  Mary  of  the  Springs, 
Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  17,  1919. 

Vladimir,  Grand  Duchess  (1854), 
aunt  of  late  Emperor  Nicholas, 
Contrexeville,  France,  Sept.  7. 

Volpe,  Admiral  Raffaele,  at  Naples, 
Italy,  Jan.  31. 

Von  Boettinger,  H.  (71),  chemist, 
Berlin,  June  22. 

Von  Briesen,  Arthur  (77),  patent 
lawyer,  Rosebank,  S.  I.,  May  13. 

Von  Schierbrand,  W.  (68),  author, 
Manhattan,  Dec.  1. 

Voorhees,  A.  E.  (66),  stock  raiser, 
Danville,  111.,  Oct.  25. 

Vreeland,  G.  (49),  owner  State 
Journal,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  15. 

Wall,  Col.  E.  A.  (1839),  mining 
man.  Salt  Lake  City,  June  30. 

Wallace,  Bruce,  diplomat,  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  Feb.  21. 

Wallace,  Miss  Jessie  D.,  relief 
worker  at  Bierut,  Syria,  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Feb.  28. 

Waller,  J.  C.  (1856),  real  estate, 
Chicago,  Aug.  3. 


Wallum,     Harry     Martell  (61), 

acrobat,  Brooklyn,  Jan.  12. 
Walmsley,  R.  M.  (87),  Pres.  New 
Orleans  Clearing  House  Assn., 
Dec.  26  1919. 
Walton,  Dr.  Alfred  (1857),  author 
and  writer  on  medical  topics, 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22. 
Walton,  Jno.  (78),  City  Comptroller, 

Philadelphia,  March  21. 
Wanamaker,     Mrs.     John  (80), 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  20. 
Ward,    Mrs.    Humphry  (1851), 

author,  London,  March  24. 
Ward,  Gilber  (73),  oarsman,  Passaic, 

N.  J.,  March  28. 
Ward,  J.  M.  (59),  theatrical  mgr., 

Detroit,  Feb.  18. 
Ward^  Marcus  L.  (73),  insurance 
man  and  son  of  former  Gov,, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  May  27. 
Warfield,    Edwin    (72),  ex-Gov., 

Baltimore,  March  31. 
Warner,  Rev,  Lyman  (1826), 
Congregationalist,  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  Feb.  23. 
Warren,  C.  (85),  banker  and  Civil 
War  vet.,  Stafford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
31. 

Waterbury,  J.  M.  (43),  polo  expert, 

Rumson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27. 
Watson,  W.  A.  (1867),  Congress- 
man, ex-Judge,  Nottoway,  Va., 
Dec.  24,  1919. 
Watt,  J.  B.  (78),  Cunard  Capt., 
Las  Palmas,  Canary  Is.,  June  19. 
Weaver,  J.  C.  (1832),  Civil  War 

vet.,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  12. 
Weber,  Prof.  Max  (56),  economist, 

Munich,  Germany,  June  15. 
Weed,  Geo.  S.,  son  of  Smith  M., 
U.  S.  Deputy  Atty.  Gen..  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18. 
Weed,  Smith  M.  (86),  Dem.  leader 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  June  7. 
Weeks,  Lieut.  J.  L.  (25),  athlete, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  Coblenz, 
Germany,  Nov.  2. 
Weeks,  W.  F.  (81),  cotton  mer- 
chant. Civil  War  vet.,  N.  Y., 
July  31. 

Weeks,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  (89),  Astoria, 

L.  I.,  May  28. 
Weir,  J.   (75).  florist,  Brooklyn, 
Nov.  21. 

Weld,  Gen.  S.  M.  (1842),  merchant, 

Wareham,  Mass.,  March  16. 
Welsh,  Deshler  (64),  author,  news- 
paper man,  Buffalo,  Jan.  7. 
Weaver,  G.  H.  (40),  V.  P.  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Co.,  Manhattan, 
May  2. 

Wesel,  Henry  N.  (49),  Judge  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Philadelphia,  March  7. 
Wesson,    Joseph    H.    (60),  Pres. 
Smith  &  Wesson  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  April  30. 
Weston,  F.  (54),  paper  mfr.,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  25. 
Wharton,  J.  Fred.,  cricket  and  foot- 
ball  player,   Plainfleld,   N.  J., 
May  26. 

Wheeler,  Frank  M.,  dean  of  news- 
paper   reporters,    at  Newport, 
R.  I..  Dec.  29,  1919. 
Wheeler,  S.  H.  (75),  sewing  machine 
mfr.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Nov.  14. 
White.    Frank    M.    (58),  writer. 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  28,  1919. 
White,  Edw.  P.  (90),  silversmith 
and  Civil  War  vet.,  Brooklyn, 
Feb.  20. 

White,  J.  Louis  (58),  Hippodrome 
comptroller,  Clifton  Springs,  N. 
Y.,  March  30. 
White,  Jas.  T.  (1845),  publisher, 

N.  Y.,  April  3. 
White,  W.  H.  (73),  R.  R.  Pres.  and 
Confed.   vet.,   Richmond,  Va., 
Aug.  5. 

Whitelock,  Geo.  (66),  Sec,  Amer. 
Bar  Assn.,  Baltimore,  Jan.  7. 
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DEATH  ROLL  OF  l^2Q-~Conlinued. 


Whitney,  H.  N.,  stockbroker,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  21. 

Whiton,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  (87), 
editor,  author,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25. 

Wilkes,  M,  (64),  actress,  Man- 
hattan, July  8. 

\Mlkinson,  Mrs.  Lillie  E.  (79), 
actress  in  role  of  "Topsj',"  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  April  10. 

Willard,  Wm.  A.  (SO),  of  revolu- 
tionary descent,  N.  Y.,  April  5 

Wilkinson,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  (87),  Prof, 
of  poetry  at  University  of  Chi- 
cago, April  25. 

Vvilliams,  Mrs.  C.  R.  (1854),  ex- 
member  B'd  Education,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  14,  1919. 

Williams,  Major  F.  J.  (26),  polo 
player,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  22. 

Williamson,  C.  N.,  author,  Bath, 
Eng.,  Oct.  5. 

Williamson,  F.  J.  (1833),  sculptor, 
London,  Eng.,  March  12. 

Williamson,  Dr.  Phoebe  (70), 
founder  of  Women's  Hospital  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March  22. 

Wilson,  C.  C,  circus  traffic  mgr., 
Chicago,  Aug.  7. 


Wilson,  James  (85),  former  U.  S. 
Sec.  of  Agriculture,  Traer,  Iowa, 
Aug.  26. 

Wilson,  Jas.  E.   (76),  newspaper 
man  and  Civil  War  vet.,  N.  Y 
Feb.  22. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  B.  (1859),  wife  of 
Sec.  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Oct.  13. 

Wilson,  W.  J.  (69),  scientist, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  Aug.  23. 

Winans,  Waiter  (68),  Amer.  sports- 
man, London,  Eng.,  Aug.  12. 

Winchester,  Prof.  Caleb  T.  (73)  ^ 
author,  Middletown,  Conn., 
March  24. 

Winslow,  J.  B.  (1851),  Judge, 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  13. 

Winterhalter,  Rear  Admiral  Albert 
(64),  Washington,  D.  C,  June  5. 

Winston.  John  C.  (63),  Director  of 
Public  Works,  Phila.,  May  6. 

Wolf,  A.  (Baron  von  Opperstorff) 
(1855),  editor,  the  Bronx,  July  25. 

Wolfe,  Wm,  P.  (57),  internal  rev- 
enue official,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27. 

Wood,  Edna  Hunt  (44),  actress, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  , 


Woodbury,  Egburt  E.,  ex-State 
Attorney  General,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  March  13. 

Woodhull,  Francis  Sells  (85), 
farmer  on  land  in  family  250 
years.  Wading  River,  L.  I. 
Feb.  26. 

Woodruff,  A.  C.  (82),  V.-  P.  Bush 
Terminal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  25. 

Wolseley,  Dowa'.'er  Viscountess, 
widow  of  Field  Marshal,  London, 
Aoril  12. 

Wl-i.  ht,  jaev.  Dr.  Jno.  (83),  Egyp- 

tolopist,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec. 

23,  1919.  . 
Yale,  Chas.  H.  (64),  theatrical  man, 

Roch^t^r,  N.  Y.,  Marich  23. 
Yeska,  J.  (60),  mfr.,  Manhattan, 

Sept.  3. 

Young,  Wm.  (1847),  dramatist, 
Burkehaven,  N.  H.,  Oct.  2. 

Zander,  G.  (85),  physician,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  June  19. 

Zerega,  Alfred  di  (82),  ship  owner, 
Aldie  Manor,  Loudon  Co.,  Va., 
Jan.  11. 

Zimmerman,  A.  W.  (59),  Wells 
Fargo  Express  man,  Brooklyn, 
July  21. 

Zorn,  A.  (1860),  artist,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  Aug.  22. 


1919 —  Dec.  20.    Onawa,  collision;  23. 

1920 —  'Jan.  25.  North  Bay,  Ontario,  collision; 
— -March  3.  Elizabetliport,  N.  J.,  collision;  16. 
— March  14.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  collision:  6. 
— April  24.    India,  in  Oudh,  collision;  150. 

— May  9.    Portland,  Ore.,  collision;  8. 

— June  9,    Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  collision;  5. 


CHIEF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  IN  1920. 

(The  numbers  indicate  persons  killed.) 


— June  27.    Huntingburg,  Ind.,  collision  with  truck; 
10. 

— July  3.    South  Pittston,  Pa.,  collision;  19. 
— •Arnold,  Iowa,  derailment;  5. 
— Aug.  22.    Camden,  N.  J.,  auto  bus  hit  by 

15  (in  bus). 
— Sept.  5.    Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  collision;  5. 
— Sept.  6.    Globeville,  Coi:,  collision;  10. 
— Oct.  20.    Erie,  Pa.,  collision:  7 


SERIOUS  FIRES  IN   1 920. 

(Figures  as  to  loss  are  estimates  published  at  time.) 


1919 —  Dec.  23.    Newcastle,  England,  film  fire;  12 
killed. 

— Dec.  23.    Middletown,  Conn.,  insane  asylum;  9 
killed.  — 

1920—  Jan.  2.  Danville,  Va.,  stores,  etc.;  $800,000. 
— Jan.  8.    Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  meat  packing  plant; 

$1,000,000. 

—Jan.  18.    Buffalo  Times  plant;  $500,009. 
— Jan.  18.'  Calgary,  Canada,  hotels,  stores;  $500,000; 
2  killed.  • 

— Jan.  20.    N.  Y.  City,  Maiden  Lane,  offices;  4 
killed. 

— Jan.  26.    Columbus,  O.,  stores;  $1,500,000. 
Jan.  30.    N.  Y.  City,  Fine  Arts  Bld'g;  $1,000,000.  - 
— Feb.  1.    Newark,  N.  J.,  tenements;  7  killed. 
— Feb.  3.    Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.,  houses;  $500,000. 
— Feb.    6.     Havana,    Cuba,    agricultural  works; 
$10,000,000. 

— Feb.  8.    McKeesport,  Pa.,  industrial  plant,  etc.; 
$800,000. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  Hotel  Cham- 


— ^March  7. 

berlin. 
— March  9. 

killed. 
— March  14. 

$2,000,000. 

— April  2.    Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  dental  plant;  $425,000. 
— April  11.    Rosenstein,  E.  Prussia,  munitions  ex- 
plosion; 300  killed. 
— April  19.    Brooklyn,  ships  and  lighters;  $1,500,000. 


Benroth,  PRissia,  boiler  explosion;  50 
Grand  View,   Tex.,   houses,  etc.; 


•May  2.      San  Antonio,  Tex.,   Camp  Tra 
$500,000.  ■  ■ 

— May  31.    Galveston,  Tex.,  piors,  etc.;  $2,000,000. 

— June  23.    Baltimore,  business  houses;  $1,500,000. 

— July  5.    Okhotsk,  Japan,  fishing  nlant,  houses,  etc, 
$4,000,000. 

— July    19.    Baltimore,    oil    tanks,    houses,  etc.; 
$700,000. 

—Jan.  23.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  film  fire;  $1,000,000. 
— July  25.    Venice,  Italy,  arsenal;  many  killed; 

$2,500,000.  ^ 
—July  30.    Philadelphia,  houses,  stores;  $800,000: 


killed 
— July  30. 
— Aug.  10. 
killed. 
Aug.  16. 


New  Orleans,  warehouses;  $1,500,000. 
Florence,  Italy,  munitions  depot;  32 


N.  Y.  City,  Wall  St.,  bomb  explosion; 
37  killed;  $1,500,000. 
— Sept.  25.    Buenos  Ayres,  waterfront  warehouses: 
$2,000,000. 

—Sept.  26.    Maurer,  N.  J.,  asphalt  plant;  $2,000,000. 
— Sept.  30.    Galveston,  Tex.,  waterfront;  $1,500,000. 
— Oct.  5.    Tokio,  Japan,  Sunday  school  convention 
hall, 

— Oct.  25.    Boiler  explosion  on  steamship  France,  off 

France;  10  killed. 
— Nov.  16.    Earlington,  Ky.,  coal  mine  fire;  several 

killed. 

—Nov.  20.  New  Orleans,  waterfront;  $2,000,000. 
— Nov.  21.    Quebec,  Canada,  stores;  $500,000. 


70  552  AMERICANS  GASSED. 

^  More  than  31  per  cent,  of  all  American  soldiers  admitted  to  hospitals  overseas  during  the  World  War 
were  gassed,  according  to  a  statement  made  public  by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  Excluding  marines 
and  sailors,  the  total  of  American  soldiers  gassed  was  70,552,  of  whom  1,211  died  and  2,853,  or  4.04  per  cent., 
were  discharged  as  having  suffered  some  disability  from  gassing.  Every  effort  to  prepare  this  country  with 
an  efficient  gas  defense  in  the  event  of  another  war  is  being  made  by  chemical  experts,  according  to  officials 
of  the  service.  Fifteen  thousand  chemists  have  been  enrolled  ready  to  enter  service  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  are  constantly  engaged  in  research  m  order  to  perfect  all  kinds  of  gases  for  use  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
At  the  same  time,  officials  said,  chemists  were  working  out  defensive  measures  by  which  America  would 
meet  an  enemy's  gas  attack.  - 


INTELLIGENT    SELECTION  IS 
ECONOMY 

The  purpose  of  life  insurance  is  the  establishment  of  an 
income  for  the  protection  of  the  family  or  the  insured. 

The  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  life  insurance  of  The 
Travelers  is  free  from  so-called  dividends.  The  entire 
premium  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  insurance  and  there- 
fore provides  the  maximum  amount  of  protection  and  income 
for  the  family  or  the  insured. 

In  case  you  suffer  permanent  total  disability  before  age 
sixty^  further  premiums  are  waived^  an  income  is  paid  to  you 
monthly  for  life,  and  the  insurance  is  continued  unimpaired. 

Over  One  Billion  Life-insurance  in  Force 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICIES 

Travelers  policies  are  the  standard  of  what  such  con- 
tracts should  be. 

GROUP  INSURANCE 

Every  business  man  should  inform  himself  as  to  its 
advantages. 

OyR  COMPENSATION  AND  LIABILITY  POLICIES 

provide  complete  coverage  and  the  most  efficient  safety 
engineering  service  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY  POLICIES 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

Hartf ord^  Connecticut 


For  Steam  Boiler,  Fly  WheeH  Burglary, 
Automobile  Property  Damage  and  Collision, 
Plate  Glass  and  Engine  Breakage  Insurance 

The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 
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!  "Fired"  Six  Times 


Then  Suddenly 


WINS  BIG  SUCCESS 


I 


Many  a  Man  Who  Is  Barely  Making  a  Living,  or  Is  Looked 
Upon  As  a  Failure,  Has  in  Him  All  the  Qualities 
Necessary  to  Make  Him  a  Big  Success. 


TRUE— LIFE  INSTANCES  PROVE  IT. 


,1  To  say  that  all  my  nfOtiottis  on  how  to  win  success  were  shot  to  nieces  by  Harry 
i  Marti'n  iis  to  iPUt  it  mildly.  But  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story  exactly  as  it 
\  haippened. 

!         Harry  Martin  and  I  were  old  school  friends  and  we  lived  in  the  same  neasrh. 

boirhood.     For  some   reason   or  other  Harry   didn't  iseem   to   take   hold   in  business. 

He'd  free  a  .ioib — ^often  a  good  one — amd  would  be  very  enlthuisiaistic  over  his  future. 

Then  he'd  begin  to  compil'ain  of  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks  would  swi'tch  to  another, 
i         rt  ffot  <so  that  every  time  we  met  Hanry,  we'd  say:  "Where  are  you  working  now?'' 

And  nearly    always  Harry  iwould  tell  with  great  enthusi'asm  about  a  new  ioto  he  had 

.iuist  started  tin.  Then  in  a  few  weeks  ilt  would  be  tihe  same  story  all  over  again — 
3  Harry  had  a  new  .iob! 

I  One  day  I  met  Harry  -on  the  street  and  shot  my  usual  question  aft  Mm.  ''Where 
t  are  you  working  no<w?"     Very  miuch  to  my  sufrpriise  he  answered:   "Same  place — 

'   get'ting  on  fine  been  there  eight  months  and  got  a  dandy  raisie."     'He  ^seemed  to  be 

almost  as  surprised  as  I  was  over  Mis  change  in  forfune.  I  wished  him  the  best  of 
!,  luck  and  went  'on  my  way. 

'fi  Buisiiness  took  me  ouit  of  town  for  nearly  a  year  and  I  dlidn't  see  Harry  until  the 
I  next  summer.  iHe  rushed  into  my  houise  one  evening,  his  face  alH  aglow  "^^^ii  enthu- 
I  siasm.  "Just  been  made  head  of  my  department-^ — another  good  raise — tw^ty-seven 
i  men  under  me — come  aroiund  to  see  me  some  time!"  (he  <&hot  out.  Of  course  we  were 
I  deilig'hted  to  hear  the  news  and  sfhowered  him  wd/th  congratulati'ons. 
< 

\  I  drotpped  in  at  Harry 'si  office  some  few  'diays  later.  Sure  enough,  there  he  was 
I  the  head  of  a  big  departmenlt.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
i  admiratdon^  for  him,  and  he  surely  was  wraipped  uip  in  his  work.  The  general  manager 
p  passed  by  anid  Harry  intnoduced  me.  Prom  the  v/ay  the  general  manager  treated 
h  Harry  I  could  see  that  'he  had  made  a  big  hit  and  was  lo-oked  upon  as  a  valuable  man 
I   with  a  big  fiutoire. 

r  What  I  couldn't  quite  get  inito  my  mind  was  the  reason  for  Harry's  sudden  change 
i  in  fortune.  How .  was  :iit  t'fe»at  he  had  floated  around  for  years  and  had  all  sorts  of 
i  good  .iobs  and  never  held  tthem.  and  then  suddenlly  took  hold  and  won  Quick,  sub- 
i  stantial  success  wiith  every  indiicatiioin  of  a  big  future? 

I  So  I  came  right  out  and  aiskeidi  Harry.  Boi/led  down,  ^this  is  what  he  to.rd  me: 
Ij  "lAfter  I  had  ibeen  fired  six  times,  I  sat  doAvn  and  took  stock  of  myself.  Something 
I  was  ceritainly  wrong  w'it)h  me.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  really  hadn't  known 
lj  enouigh  about  any  of  my  previous  iolbs  to  make  good;  therefo're  my  emiployers  naturally 
U  had  to  fire  me.  I  had  never  before  earned  my  salaries.  As  soon  as  I  found  the 
u  trouble  I  looked  for  the  remedy — 'for  some  way  oif  getting:  w'hat  I  lacked.  I  then  re- 
j  membered  tihat  some .  of  the  bunOh,  you  included,  had  spent  some  of  your  evenings 
I  reading  uip  on  your  job.     I  remembered,  too.  that  I  had  made  fun  of  .you  fellow®. 


But  believe  me.  T  nofw  take  hack  everythinsr  I  said— you  fellows  were  wise  and  T  was 
the -boob     I  wrote  to  the  American  Scnool  and  started  their  course  J|ry  day 

that  I  started  on  a  nerw  .ioh.  Thi.s  iob  didn't  oay  mucii  to  .start,  but  ^!^°"|i^^f^4'5*tTon 
bilities.  Mv  course  helped  me  wonderfully^  an.d  I  began  to  reaiUze  the  saitistaction 
of  en.ioyiner  nw  work  and  eravingr  real  va>lue  for  the  salary  1  was  paid.  It  cimn  t  laKe 
the  boss  lone-  to  ca-tclh  on.  and  as  my  worK  proved  more  valuable  mv  pay  increasea 
that  is  t'he  .first  time  in  m»y  life  that  I  ever  grot  a  raise.  Well,  to  naake  a  loner  story 
short,  thev  kept  on  promoting-  me  until  now — two  vears  from  the  time  i  starteQ'  i 
am  head  of  my  department,  and,  best  of  all.  I'm  3till  ^oin^r  and  going:  strong. 

Harry  Martin's  case  is  typicall  o(f  thousanidis  of  men  and  women  who  are  trying 
to  do  work  for  which  thev  are  not  prepared.  As  a  result  they  eitiher  barely  make  a 
living  or  c-tlse  fail  altogether.  Noiw  take  identically  the  same  people  and  have  them 
Dretpare  for  the  line  of  work  for  whiieh  they  find  themselves  mosi  fi'tted  and  vou  will 
soon  see  a  wonderful  difference.  SUCCESS  COMES  QUICK'LY:  they  find  sheer  joy 
In  the  work  that  was  formerly  a  drudgery:  they  find  the  w'ork  easy  to  do  and  they 
win  DFom^pt  and  substantia!!  (Success  as  a  result. 

EVERY  NORlVTAL  MAN  ANB  WOMAiN"  is  equipfped  by  Nature  with  the  necessary 
aualificationg  for  success.  The  rea-son  whw  more  peoiple  do  not  win  success  is  be- 
cause thev  attempt  to  do  work  for  v»"hich  they  are  not  prepared  iust  like  Harry 
Martin.  Btu-t  put  them  at  work  for  which  they  are  prepared — ■  then  success  comes 
easily-.  In  most  cases  you  find  that  the  unsuccessful  dabbled  at  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  therefore  usually  failed.  Then*  by  chance,  or  as  in  Harry's  case,  by  amalyzing 
themselves.  tPneiy  w^ake  ud  and  orepare  for  the  work  foir  which  they  find  themselves 
most  suited,  and  big  success  comes. 

For  the  la^t  2  6  years  we  have  been  at  the  task  of  making  successes  oiuit  of 
failures  and  near  failureis.  Under  our  guidance  tihousand^s  of  men  and  women,  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  c'hoisen  work  or  profession  and  linvariably  made  good.  Un- 
derpaAd  mechanics  and  clerks  became  successful  engineers,  accountants,  lawyers, 
bankers,  etc.  Why  should  yooi  not  succeed-  w^here  others  have  succeeded?  They 
were  only  averaige  men  and  womem  You  can  do  what  they  d.id.  Why  should  you 
not  have,  a  real  .ioib — s,  big  income?  You  surely  are  not  below  the  average  in  brains 
and  am/bitious.  are  you?  Take  that  first  step  and  make  a  dheck  against  the  iob  you 
want.  V\'e  will  «how  you  how  to  be  successful — h'ow  to  get  into  the  big  iob.  the  big 
monerv  olass.  You  wall  be  under  no  oibliigation  when  you  sendf  the  coupon,  it  will  cost 
you  'nothme:  but  a  two-cent  sta-mp.  Write  or  .print  your  name  and  address  amd  send 
the  coupon  m  to-day. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  G-1195.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


American  School  of  Correspondence, 

Dept.  Cliicago.  lU*  , 

Explain  how  I  can  qualify  for  positions  checked. 


,  .  Architect. 

.$5,000  to  $15,000 
.  .  Building  Contractor. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 
.Autom^dWle  Enf "^er.  ^^^^^^ 

■  -Automobile  He°™^n.^^  ^^^^^ 

..Civil  EnKinoer.._^^^  ^^^^^^ 

..Structural  En^^i-^^er.  ^^^^^^ 

..Business  Mana|er.^^  ^^^^^^ 

..certified  Accountant.  ^^^^ 

.Accountant  and  Audito.^  ^^^^^ 

.Draft^malr  and  DeMfcner.  ^^^^^ 

,  .  Electrtical  E'ngineer. 

$4,000  to  $10,000 
.  General  Education. 

In  one  year. 


.  Lawyer. 

$5,000  to  $15,000 
.  Mechanica^l  Engineer. 

$4,000  to  $10,000 
.Shop  Superintendent. 

$3,000  to  $7,000 
.  Employment  Manager. 

$4,000  to  $10,000 
.  Steam  Engineer. 

$2,000  to  $4,000 
.Foreman's  Course. 

$2,000  to  $4,000 
.Photoplay  Writer. 

$2,000  to  $10,000 
.  Sanitary  Engineer. 

$2,000  to  $5,000 
.  Telephone  'Engineer. 

$2,500  to  $5,000 
.  Telegraptti  Engineer. 

$2,500  to  $5,000 
.  Hligth  School  Graduate. 

In  two  years. 
•  Fire  Insurance  *Expert. 

$3,000  to  $10,000 


Name . 


Address. 
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The  Foreman  of  To-Day 


The  Foreman  Is  the 
Key 'Man  in  Industry 

Upon  the  foreman's  ability  or  lack  of  it  depends  not  only  the 
success  of  his  department  but  the  success  of  the  whole  concern. 
This  vital  fact  was  very  forcibly  brought  home  to  industry  during 
the  strenuous  days  of  the  war.  To-day  industry  is  realizing  the 
great  need  for  able  foremen  and  is  therefore  paying  them  grea'tly 
increased  wages. 

Good  Foremen  Are 
Made,  Not  Born 

In  the  past  the  foreman  was  chosen  because  of  seniority  but 
to-day  the  foreman  is  carefully  picked  not  only  because  of  his 
practical  experience  in  shop  and  factory  production  but  especially 
because  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  in 

MANAGEMENT  SUPERVISION 
INSTRUCTION  LEADERSHIP 

A  Committee  of  Men 

Representing  some  of  the  lar-^est  firms  in  ttTS"  country,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  foremen,  who  have  been  through 
the  mill  and  succeeded,  these  men  have  worked  out  a  plan  where- 
by foremen,  and  those  who  desire  to  rise  to  that  rank,  can 
become  thoroughly  efficient  in  a  few  months. 

What  Is  Your  Goal? 

There  is  no  mystery  about  getting  ahead.  It's  just  a  plain  case  of 
having  the  ability  to  handle  the  required  work.  A  foreman  is  picked  • 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plant  operations — his  ability  to 
handle  the  work  of  the  department — to  instruct  'the  old  as  Well 
as  the  new  men  as  to  their  duties — to  supervise  and_  las't  but 
not  least  he  must  be  a  leader  of  the  men  in  his  department.  ARE 
YOU  QUALIFIED  RIGHT  NOW?  It  is  a  real  man's  job,  one  that 
you'd  enjoy  as  soon  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  duties,  one  that 
pays  the  right  man  big  money.  Write  or  print  your  name  on  the 
coupon  and  send  it  'to-day.  We  will  give  you,  without  obligation 
On  your  part  full  details. 

EXECUTIVE   SERVICE  BUREAU 

58th  St.  and  Drexel  Ave.  Dept.  F.  T.  1195  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Executive  Service  Bureau.  Dept.  F.  T.  1195  5Sth  St.  and  Drexel  Ave,,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me,  without  obligation  to  me.  complete  information  about  •  the  Foreman's 
Plan. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

IN  TWO  TEARS 


yf^M   ABE  B&DUf  ^^^^  ^^^^  ScHooI  training.  You  can- 

7?- Z^?«,.f^!?^^^  not  attain  social  or  business  prominence. 
MJl^MlivlC^^PPE^V  barred  from  a  successful  business 

■  ■iB^  career,  from  the  leading  professions,  from 
well-paid  civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  and  college  entrance^  In  fact,  employers 
in  practically  all  worthwhile  positions  demand  High  School  training.  That's  the 
way  you  are  handicapped  if  you  lack  this  vital  training.  But  you  can  remove  this 
obstacle  to  your  success.  The  American  School  Course  meets  every  requirement. 

riT  youRSELf  roR  a  bk  future 

This  Course  will  broaden  your  mind,  and  make  you  keen,  alert  and  capable.  It  is  complete,  siin^ 
plified.  and  gives  you  the  same  training  as  a  resident  school  will.  Lessons  are  written  specially 
for  home  study  and  competent  instructors  guide  and  coach  you  from  start  to  finish.  It  absolutely 
gives  you  the  knowledge  that  now  stands  as  a  barrier  between  you  and  desirable  positions. 

■l^jB  Mort  people  idle  away       hours  a  week.  Probably  you  do,  too* 

BBTMW  Use  only  one-fifth  of  that  time  for  studying  and  you  can  easily 

MAllDJB  tf^BILy   remove  your  present  handicap  >'^ars.   The  question  of 

nw^s«i9  ^wmmm    y^uj.  success  hinges  on  whether  or  not  you  will  devote  a  part  or 
your  spare  time  to  this  home  study  course  of  High  School  training. 

Tn&iNIII C         '^^^^^      ^"^^       AMERICAN  SCHOOI  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

W^B«i3B(i?  Iftl^V  0«5  ^«om;«  /?]r\^^^*'  ^*  ^^^^  CHICAGO 

Df  CIDiS  PAT  to  increase  your  f^  ^^^ 

earning  power  —  only  one  way  to  get  the  \)W  \  /V^^i^ 

position  you  want  and  the  pay  you  want.  Explain  how  I  can  qualify  AAOLj 

You  must  train.   The  difference  betv^reen  ^  ^  k   .V  !      '^^^^^  "^^f  ^^1;  . 

eic       J  ff-A  1   High  School  Graduate   Steam  Engineer 

$1D  and  a  week  is       ...^General  Education  Course   Draftsman  and  Designer 

measured  onlv  bv  train  Common  School  Branches   Lawyer 

measurea  oniy  oy  iram-   Electrical  Engineer   Business  Manager 

ing  —  knowing  HOW  Elec.Light&  Power Supt  Certified  Pub.  Accountant 

Let  us  assist  you  to  ac»   Hydroelectric  Engineer   Accountant  and  Auditor 

0'jir«»  the  knowledge  voii   Telephone  Engineer   Bookkeeper 

S     Our^?Sninl  doe^   Telegraph  Engineer   Stenographer  ^  ^ 

need,   uur  tram ing  aoes   Wireless  Operator   Fire  insurance  Expert 

not  mterfere  with  your   Architect   Sanitary  Engineer 

present  work.  .Try  ten   Building  Contractor   Master  Plumber 

lessons  in  any  Course  at   Civil  Engineer   Heating  &  Vent.  Engineei 

r>iir  e  V  n  e  n  Cherk   Structural  Engineer   Automobile  Engineer 

and  mail  fhe  r^innn  fnr   Mechanical  Engineer   Automobile  Repairmatt 

full^a'riicullrs^^^^^^   Shop  Superintendent  .....Airplane  Mechani<; 

Bulletin.  Name  ...,„.„.....,.„,....,  

A<J<lreM....«,.M..,.M.«.««».«.^».   — 
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$5,000  to  $15,000 

AS  PURCHASING  AGENT 
FOR   HUMAN  MATERIAL 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  in  its  Bulletin  No.  50 
states: 

"It  is  economical  for  a  plant  of  200  workers  to  have  a  separate  em- 
ployment department."  Immediately  we  grant  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment the  magnitude  of  this  great  field  is  absolutely  staggering. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  care  with  which  the  ordinary  purchasing 
agent  of  raw  material  is  selected — yet  his  buying  responsibility  is  less 
than  one-fourth  the  actual  cost  to  the  company  of  production.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  production  expense  is  wages  paid  to  the  workers — in  short, 
three-fourths  of  the  production  expense  is  human  material.  Is  it  any 
wonder  therefore  that  companies  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  efficient 
employment  management  is  badly  needed? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  minimum  sum  for  replacing  the 
average  workman  is  $50.  Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  a  plant  of  fairly 
good  size  this  item  will  in  a  short  time  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  and 
yet  the  greatest  portion  of  this  sum  is  needless  expense.  With  proper 
employment  methods,  dismissals,  quits,  transfers,  etc.,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  very  low  figure,  thereby  saving  the  company  thousands  of  dollars.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  employment  manager.  He  is  paid  a  real  salary  be- 
cause he  actually  saves  thousands  of  dollars  for  his  firm.  Take  for  an 
example  the  Westinghouse  Company  of  East  Pittsburgh.  Here  it  was 
found  that  one  man  had  been  hired  31  times  in  15  years.  The  cost  of  re- 
hiring this  man  31  times  meant  a  waste  of  BljSoO.  '  This  case  is  typical  in 
proving  the  value  of  the  employment  manager  to  his  firm. 

Without  wasting  the  best  part  of  your  life  in  study  and  preparation, 
without  the  disappointing  experience  of  years  of  hard  grind  before  you 
I  can  get  a  foothold*  in  a  profession,  such  as  medicine,  law,  etc.,  you  are 
offered  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  the  age.  Naturally,  it  is 
hard  for  you  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  chance  this  is.  We  have  there- 
fore prepared  a  100-page  booklet  explaining  the  field  of  employment 
management,  the  demand,  the  opportunity  and  the  reward.  The  facts  and 
data  in  this  booklet  were  compiled  by  nationally  known  experts  on  em- 
ployment metRods.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  this  booklet  without 
obligation  to  you.    Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

Executive  Service  Bureau 
58th  and  Drexel  Ave.       Dept.  £•  M.  1195       Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 

Executive   Service    Bureau,   Dept.    E.   M.    1195,   58th   and   Drexel  Ave., 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me,  without  obligation"  to  me,  your  booklet 
on  Employment  Management. 

Name   Address  
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Was  printed  and  bound  by 


The 

Jersey  City  Printing  Co. 

160  Maple  Street 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Equipped  for  Large  Edition  Printing 
Send  for  our  booklet,  *^BIG  RUNS" 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

U.  S.  Army 
MU\SON  SHOE  $ 


Made  by  Endicott-Johnson  Co.,  of 
soft  chrome  leather  with  broad  oak 
leather  heels  and  double  thick 
soles;  dirt-excluding  and  water- 
proof tongue";  guaranteed  for  six 
months'  wear.    Sizes  SVo  to  12. 


the  Shoe 
for  ■  around  the 
-rm     and  real 
hard  countiy  wear. 


U.  S.  Army  Higtitop  Shoes 


Ideal  for 
sportsman  and 
those  who  give 
shoes  hard 
outside  wear. 


14  inches,  made  by  Endicoitt- 
Johnsori;,  of  soft  chrome  lea- 
ther, double  heel  and  sole ;. 
waterproof  and  dustproof, 
acidproof ;  made  for  hard 
wear.  Guaranteed  6  months ; 
sizes  6  to  13. 

MONEY  BACK  IF 
YOU    WANT  IT. 


Send  ... 
Size  wanted 


COUPON  TO-DAY 

PAY  THE  POST^VIAN. 
pairs  U.  S.  Army  Munson  or  Hightop  Shoes. 


Address. 


Civilian  Army  &  Navy  Shoe  Co., 
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45  W.  34th  Street,  New  York 


Complete  Electrical  Tuition,  $2.50 

This  work  has  been  prepared  for  those  who  have  not  had  the  time  nor  means 
to  take  an  Electrical  Course  in  a  Technical  Sohool.  It  is  intended  for  self- 
instrtlction.  It  is  the  most  understandable  book  on  Electricity  ever  put  in  type, 
and  is  of  a  real  service  in  the  acquirement  of  tmsitwiorthy  knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  Electricity.  This  standard  work  is  now  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
up  to  "date. 

Swoope^s  Lessons  in  Practical  Electricity 

An  Elementary  Text  Book.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Rewritten,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  HAfRRY  NOTES  STILLMAN.  Instructor  at  the  String  Garden  Institute. 
Philadelphia,  and  ERICH  HAUSMANN,  E.  E..  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooldyn  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 

TKe  Plan  of  Instruction 

The  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  ever  published.  It  is  the  closest  approach 
to  "in  person"  tuition  possible;  it  anticipates  everything  the  student  needs  in 
rules  ajid  data  and  reasons  why;  the  student  U  never  left  in  doubt;  he  is  made 
to  prove  his  work  as  he  goes  along.  Every  proposition  is  proved  by  the  157 
worked-out  problems,  showing  just  how  results  are  obtained,  and  110  similar 
problems,  with  answers,  are  given  for  the  student  to  work  out,  so  that  he  may 
fully  understand.  There  are  also  400  review  questions.  In  the  635  pages  are 
488  Illustrations. 

The  Sale  of  70,000  Copies 

is  evldience  of  the  value  of  this  book.  70.000  men  have  been  helped  to  better 
positions  and  salaries  by  reading  and  studying  it.    "Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

No  Risk  to  You 

We  send  you  this  new  book  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  Keep  it  ten  days  and  look  it  over  carefully;  if  it 
doesn't  match  up  with  your  notion  of  what  such  a  book  should  be,  send  it  back  and  we'll  return 
the  two  fifty. 

D\T ^         KT^^J..  ]         _  Publishers  and  Booksellers  since  1848 

•  Van  INOStranCt  Co.    Van   Nostrand   Building,   New  York 

Send  for  Our  258-page  Catalog 


Greatest  Sport 

A  small  bvestment  and  a  $100 
FORD  Chassis  will  produce  this 
Two  Thousand  Dollar  Style  Sport 
Car. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 
to  first  Ford\owner 
in  your  section 

Sport  and  Speed  Products 


the  World 


cspoi-t  Bodies 
TJnderslung  Fixtures 
li6-0vepii€ad  Valve 

Cylinder  Head 
I        Speed  Carburetors 
Crankshaft  Counterbalances 
Speed  Camshaft 
Wire  Wheels 
Wteeel  Discs 
Large  Steering  Wheels 
Speed  Bevel  Gears 
4-lSpeeid  Forward 

Transmissions 
40%  tSpeed  Increase 


Phona  Cfrcle  612 


Dealers  Make  Big  Profits 
Equipping  Used  FordChassis 

F.  B.  Ford  Speed  and 
Power  EquipiRent  IVlfrs. 

250  W.  54th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


OU  can  keep  in  constant,  intimate 
touch  with  two- thirds  of  the  BET- 
TER HOMES  of  Greater  New 
York  and  the  Great  Metropolitan 
Market  by  using  the 


World 


Morning,  Sunday 
and  Evening 

— -and  at  the  remarkably  low  rate  of 
$1J4  a  line  (on  a  25,000  line  inter- 
changeable contract). 

MERCHANDISING: 

Mr.  Manufacturer  and  Advertising-  Agency: 

Why  not  "Merchandise"  your  adv^ertising-  and  sales  activities  in  the 
g-reat  twelve  million  New  York  market  through  the  WORLD'S  MER- 
CHANDISING DEPARTMENT? 

^ho'se  who  know  and  have  benefited  thereby  say  "it's  a  real 
auxiliary  service  aid  for  distribution  and  enchancing  of  dealer  in- 
fluence before  release  of  'Consumer  Acceiptance'  advertising-  to  64 
per  cent,  of  Greater  New  York."  The  best  advertising-  *'buy"  in  the 
metroipolitan  territory  is  now  supplemented  (gratuitously)  with 
genuine  service  for  distrilDution.  Let  THE  WORLD'S  MERCHAN- 
DISING DEPARTMENT  know  your  problem— address,  207  World 
Building-. 

Average  circulation  The  World:  Morning-,  358,000;  Evening,  320,000;  Sunday, 
620,000.  91  per  cent,  of  The  World's  and  97  per  cent,  of  The  Evening 
World's  circulation  is  concentrated  in  Metropolitan  New  YoKi. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

—AND— 

EVENING  WORLD 


NEW  YORK. 
53-63  Park  Row 


CHICAGO 
1603  Mailers  Bldg. 
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DETROIT 
521  Ford  Building 


Plant  Supt. 


Shop  Supt. 


Ddsigner 


Surveyor 


Big  Jobs  Ready 


Aero  Expert  /  Contractor 

TTHE  very  day  you  are  proficient  in  any  branch  of  engineering,  you  will 
*  find  scores  of  concerns  ready  to  pay  you  the  full  value  of  your  services. 
Never  before  such  a  demand  for  good  technical  men  as  now.  Not  nearly 
enough  men  are  prepared  for  the  good  jobs  that  are  waiting.  And  in  the 
hours  you  ordinarily  waste  you  can  soon  equip  yourself  for  a  big  pay  job. 
Don't  put  tliis  off — at  least  send  for  information  about  Chicago  "Tech" 
training.  Let  us  give  you  the  facts  about  the  branch  you  would  like  to  take 
up.  See  coupon  below..  Mark,  sign  and  mail  it  now — ^to-day. 

Master  a  Paying 
Profession 

(By  Home  Study) 

By  the  Chicago  "Tech"  method  you 
train  und-er  practical  en.gin«eers,  con- 
tractors and  experts — men  who  can 
teach  you  the  methods  used  in  actual 
work.  No  time  wasted  on  unnecessary 
studies.  And  you  get  the  same  courses 
by  mail  'that  you  would  g^t  if  you 
came  to  the  College.  Every  lesson  is 
taugh/t,  every  exercise  is  read  and 
every  examination  is  corrected  indi- 
vidually by  memb-ers  of  our  faculty. 
You  are  kept  on  the  right  track,  and 
prepared  to  take  your  place  among 
experienced,  itechnically  trained  men. 

$60  to  $150 
a  Week 

**We  want  the  men — and 
we'll  pay  all  they're  worth" 
is  what  -employers  say  today 
— and  you  know  what  en- 
gineering specialists  are 
making.  How  ibetter  could 
you  use  your  I'eisure  hours 
'than  to  get  in  line  for  one  of 
these  hig^  class  positions 
that  are  actually  begging  for 
good  men? 


FREE 

If  you  s  e  1  e  ct 
Draftsmanship  or 
Plan  Readinrg,  we 
tsend  you,  free,  a  test 
lesson  which  enables 
you  to  -see  how  sim- 
ple and  thorough  our 
instruction  is  and  to 
test  it  out  before  you 
course  you  ask  for 
you  ge't  a  catalog 
which  explains  every  detail. 

KjO\X/  f  Just  put  X  opposite  the  name 
•of  the  one  you  vvsmt  the  facts 
about — and  sign  and  maii  the  coupon. 
This  simple  act  may  mean  the  start  to- 
ward bigger  things.  It  costs  nothing  to 
get  this  information — so  act  now — today. 


enroll.  Whatever 
information  on, 


CHICAGO  TECHNTCAI/  COLLEGE 
541    Chicago  "Tech"   Bidg.,   Chicago,  Mi. 

Without  oWigation  on  my  part,    please    send    free  and 
postpaid,   instructions  on  how  I  can  become  an  expert 
subject  ' — 


marked  below: 

[  ]  Architectural  Drafting 

[  ]  Machine  Drafting 

[  ]  Electrical  Drafting 

[  ]  Structural  Drafting 

[  ]  Sheet   Metal  Drafting 

[  ]  Topographic  Drafting 

[  3  Surveying 

[  ]  Designing 

[  ]  Contracting— Buildings 


[  ]  Auto.    Engineering  " 
[  ]  Aero.  Engineering 
[  ]  Gas  Engines 
[  ]  Plan    Reading— Buildinf;s 
[  ]  Estimating— Buildings 
[  ]  Plan    Read'g — Machinery 
[  ]  Plumbing — Estimating 
[]- Heating   and  Ventilating 
[  J  Steam  Engineering 


Address  

Post  Office  State  

Free  Trial  Lesson  included  when  inauiry  is  for  Draftsman- 
ship or  Plan  Pveading. 
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fiettefSjnr 

ENaiSH 

In  13  Minutes  aPdj 


Sherwin  Cody*s 
Remarkable 
New  Invention 

will  improve  your  command 
of  English  almost  at  once. 
Business  demanjds  men  and 
women  who  can  talk  and 
write  English  without  mak- 
ing mistakes.  The  words 
you  use,  the  way  you  use 
them,  your  grammar,  spell- 
ing, punctuation  —  tell 
people  what  you  are.  A 
command  of  clear,  crisp. 
^igorous  English  convinces 
the  world  of  your  worth. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  you  can  have. 

•yrf.  ^  M.   o         X  Years  ago,  business  men 

/  ne  Ureat  Secret  came  to  Mr.  Cody  vsdth 
the  Question,  "Why  can't  someone  teach  mature 
men  and  women  to  speak  and  write  good  English?" 
The  sj-stems!  then  in  use  failed  completely.  Lessons 
were  needlessly  long  and  complicated.  Hundreds 
of  impractical  rules  had  to  be  learned.  Mr.  Cody 
determined  that  all  old  methods  were  wrong.  And 
after  many  years  of  experimenting  he  found  a  way 
to  teach  good  English  by  maldng  the  student  form 
the  habit  of  correctness,  and  achieved  amazing 
results. 

By  a  comparative  test,  students  of  Mr.  Oody's 
course  improved  more  in  5  weeks  than  students 
of  other  methods  in  2  years. 

100%  Self-Correcting  Method 

On  Oct.  15,  1918,  Mr.  Cody  was  granted  a 
patent  on  his  unique  device.  This  method  cor- 
rects the  one  weak  point  of  mail-instruction  by 
placing  an  Instructor  at  your  elbow  every  minute. 

It  assigns  and  corrects  all  your  lessons  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  reading  and  conversation. 
It  grades  your  papers  and  shows  you  exactly  what 
progress  you  are  making.  You  write  the  exercise 
assigned,  then  see  just  how  Mr.  Cody  vi^ould  correct 
it.  Progress  is  almost  unbelievably  rapid.  It  is 
like  a  fascinating  game. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

If  j'ou  are  embarrassed  by  mistakes  in  gram- 
mar, spelling  and  punctuation;  if  you  cannot  com- 
piand  the  correct  words  to  express  an  idea  exactly, 
.  this  book  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  Fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  post  card  for  the 
FBEE  BOOK.  "How  to  Write  and  Speak  Masterly 
English,'*  NOW. 

Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English 

6IA  News  Building.  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLiTh  *" 

64  News  Building         ROCHESTEH.  NEW  YORK 
Please  send  me  y^ur  New  Free  Book,   "How  to 
Write  and  Speak  Masterly  English." 

Name   

Address  

'''*y  

Occupation   


The  Secret  of  Success 
is  the  ability  to  re- 
member. My  method 
enables  you  to  recall  instantly  names, 
faces,  facts,  tigrures,  etc.  To  concen- 
trate, address  an  audience,  overcome" 
bashfwlness,  develons  will,  self-conirol, 
easy.  Pei-feoted  b.y  20  yearSt*  eiXDerience 
developins:  memories  of  thousands. 

My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

.Write  to-day  for  copy  of 
my  book*  "How  to  Re- 
member."  I've  had  this 

test      copyrighted  it's. 

the  most  ing-enious  test 
for  tihe  memory  ever  de- 
vised. ri-1  send  it  free, 
arJd  tell  you  how  to 
o'btain  a  copy  of  my 
l^'How  to  Speak  in  Public/* 
handsomely  illustrated 
-^sKB.  book  absoluitelv  free. 

Henry  Don't  be  handicapped  wil3h 

Dickson,  a  poor  memory  any  longer 

Principal  — 'write  me  to-day.  Addreea. 
PROF.   HENRY  DICKSON 
Dickson    School   of  Memory 
Dept.  620A,  1041  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 


.State. 


HbuCahEarn^ 

NEW  MACHINE 

Many  are  doing  $3,000  a 
year  and  better  with  this 
new  mac'hine.  You  can 
too.  You  need  no  ex- 
nerience.  We  teach  you  free-  m  one 
simple  lesson.  Start  right  at  home.  Every- 
where there's  plenty  of  money  and  big  cash 
profits  waiting  for  ambitious  men. 
THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU. 
A  basiness  all  of  your  own.  Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  facto.ry— a 
real  manufacturer.  Onen  a  Tire  Senair 
Shop  with  Haywood  Equipment.  Let  the 
money  roll  in.  Auto  tires  need  mending  con- 
stantly.  There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager 
to  give  you  tlheir  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  returns  for  you. 
GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK. 
It  gives  ithe  complete  details.  How  to 
statrt.  How  to  succeed.  TeQls 
all  about  your  opportun- 
ity. Shows  how  easy  the 
woirk  oan  1x3  done.  Shows 
the  'bag  .profit  in  this  new 
field.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
A  postcard  will  do. 
Haywood  Tire  &  Equip- 
ment Co.,  1223  Capitol 
Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Stenographer  to  Private  Secretary 

From  $8.00  a  week  to  $40.oo 

'—The  Chart  of  a  New  Way  Typist's  Success— 

Most  stenographers  get  only  $15.00  to  $25.00  a  week  simply  because  thev  lack  speed  and  accuracy 
on  the  typewriter.  No  matter  hoW  good  you  are  at  shorthand,  you  can  never  expect  the  really  big 
salajies  unless  you  have  speed— real  speed— and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter. 

FARM  ^!?R  Tn  ^fin  A  WFFlf  T  Are  your  eyes  chamed  to  the  keys?  Is  your  speed  low? 
k.nill«  ^ffxJxJ  ^\J\J  M  VVL.L.rv.  typewriting  hard  for  you?    Is  your  work  disfigured 

by  erajsures  and  errors?  If  so,  is  it  aiiy  wonder  that  you  are  not  earning  more?  All  this  can  be 
Quickly  and  jt^ily  changed  by  a  wonderful  new  method  of  gaining  finger  speed  and  control — the  New 
Way  in.  Typewriting. 


READ  THIS  TESTIMONIAL. 

"I  attribute  this  to  the  benefits  that  I  received  from  the  Tulloss  New  Way  System,  whicb 
enabled  me  to  write  speedily  and  accurately  both  transcription  tests  and  the  typewriting. 
I  received  appointment  in  July,  with  an  increase  of  $200  over  my  old  salary,  and  my  hours 
are  from  9  to  5.  I  have  tae.en  repaid  many  times  over  in  both  money  and  time  for  all  the 
course  c6st  me."  JAMES  B.  KEERIGAN. 


Like  every  great  idea, 
the    secret    of   the  New 


LEARN  BY  MAiL— ONLY  TEN  EASY  LESSONS 

Way  in  Typewriting  is  so  simple  that  you  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before.  Yet  the  results 
of  the  new  method  are  amazing.  No  matter  how  low  your  present  speed,  no  matter  how  weak  or 
inaecurate  your  fingers  now  seem  to  be,  this  new  method  based  on  special  Gymnastic  Finger  Training 
will  Quickly  bring  you  expert  accuracy  and  speed.  It's  all  in  the  fingers — nothing  more.  Every 
band  has  the  sa<m6  muscles  and  nerves  and  can  be  trained  to  the  same  dexterity.  Every  student 
receives  absolute  guarantee*  of  money  refunded  in  full  if  Course  does  not  bring  promised  results. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead— if  you  want  to  make  your 
work  easier — if  you  want  more  money  in  your  pay  envelope — 
don't  wait  a  moment  before  sending  for  our  booklet,  telling  all  about  this  wonderful  method  and 
what  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others.  This  new  method  is  bringing  such  marvelous  results  to 
others— is  proving  itself  to  be  so  sure  a  means  of 
quickly  increasing  salaries — that  you  will  be  doing 
yourself  a  big  injustice  if  ycoj.  fail  to  write  for  it 
at  onoe. 


NEW  WAY  BOOK— FREE 


The  Tulloss  School 


ITHE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL, 
^      4204  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  Please    send   FREE  Typewriting  Book. 


4204  College  Hill,  Springfield,  0.  { 
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The  Dynamic  Thought  ! 
The  Unexpected  Message  ! 
The  Secret  Arcana! 


The  Key  which  unlocks  the  secret 
chambers  of  success,  the  key  with 
which  many  are  converting  loss  into 
gain,  fear  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition, 
the  key  with  which  many  are  finding 
health,  courage,  power,  the  key  which 
thrills,  fascinates,  carries  conviction, 
understanding,  perception,  inspiration, 
the  key  which  is  actually  changing  the 
lives  of  thousands,  and  may  have  an 
almost  unbelie\able  influence  upon 
your  life. 


Sent  free  to  any  address 


The  Aslonisliing Truth! 
The  Aladdin's  Lamp ! 
The  Master  Key! 


In  legal  acceptation  the  wo^rd  evidence  includes 
all  the  means  by  which  any  alleged  matter  of  f  act^  the 
truth  of  which  is  submitted  to  investigation,  is 
established'. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  evidence  which  will 
be  so  conclusive  as  to  admit  of  no  possible  doubt  and 
thus  establish  a  fact,  the  importance  o|  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate. 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon 


1    Charles  F.  Haanel,  256  Howard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1    Send  me  the  Evidence  wi Uiout  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 

bIu  frniA.  jiiBi 
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NEW  YORK  FARMS 


EXCEL  FOR  TRUCKING,  DAIRYING  AND  FRIJIT. 

tJA.RRISOXJ  Farms  Our  Specialty." 

REAL  ESTATE  COBPORATIQnN  Harrison  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 


Do  Your  Own  Printing 

Cards,  cirmlars,  lafbels,  price  cards,  memis.  programs,  (booik,  mievvs.paper,  &Ci 
PRESS  $12.00.  Larger  size  $35.00.  Also  foot  and  power  presses.  Great  money 
savers.  You  can  cut  your  printing  bills  in  half.  Big  profit  printing  for  otliers  dur- 
ing spare  time.  Everyone  needs  printing.  Type  setting  easy.  Complete  instructions 
with  every  press.  Write  to  factory  for  catalog  of  presses,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
saimples.  &c.    THE  PRESS  CO.     D-10,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Battery  Charging  Pays  Big  Profits 

You  Can  Make  $1,200  to  $3,500  a  Year 

start  your  own  big,  permanent  battery  charging  business.  Universal  demand  all  '^W* 
"ear  round*    It  costs  4c.  to  12c  per  battery  with  an  HB  Charger.    Customer  pays 

Business.     No  repairs.     No    renewals — sturdy,    dependable  \22>j 

Write  for  information. 

Troy,  Ohio 


75c"  to  $2.00.  Cash  Business.  *  No  repairs.  — 
service  at  lowest  cost.  No  experience  needed  to  operate 
HOBART  BROTHERS  COMPANY.  Box  Z2I,  


MIZPAH  JOCK  SUPPORTER '"V^    SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

I 


No.  44 

Gives  you  a  feel  of 
real  comfort  and  as- 
surance of  perfect 
protection  while  ex- 
ercising. Opening 
beneath  patent  flap 
A.  Small  amount  of 
material  between  the 
thighs  C.  Perfect 
i;ouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing. 
ATI  Sizes,  .$1.2o 


No.  60 

All  elastic.  Perfect  fit. 
Self-adjusting,  will  not 
chafe.  Pouch  open  in 
rear,  therefore  more 
sanitary.  Perf  e  c  1 1  y 
comfortable.  Need  not 
remove  from  scrotum 
fvnile  at  closet. 

All  Sizes,   

This  Jock  and  Suspensory  are  all  elastic  and  sell -adjusting.  These  goods  may  be  boiled  to  cleanse 
without  injury  to  the  rubber.  The  Jock  should  be  worn  when  exercising,  and  the  Suspensory  at  all 
other  times,  to  promote  health  and  vigor.  If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  stamps  or  money 
order,  specifying  large,  medium  or  small  pouch,  and  waist  measure,  and  we  will  mail  promptly. 

Satisfaction  qiiaranteed  or  money  refunded 
TRE  WALTER  F.  WARIE  COMPANY      Dept.  W.        PHULtAPELPHTA.  PA..  U.  S.  A. 


Class  Pins 


/>S^     Write  to  the  Metal  Arts  Co., 
/^taUlk    '^'^    South   Ave.,  Roohester, 
^^H'xP'^         Y.,  for  their  new  cata- 
los".   They  will  isend  it  free. 
This  company  will  save  you  money  and 
g;1ve  you  (better   goods   if  you   want  a 
ring',   pin,   fob  or  engraved  comimence- 
rnent   announcements   fo>r  your  schooi, 
lodge  or  club.    Samples  loaned  class  or 
club  officers.     Specialists  in  first  qual- 
ity ring's  and  pins  for  High  /Schools. 
GET    'PRIE'E  C'ATALiO'G. 
METAL  ARTS  CO., 
77  Soiitli  Avenue    :   Rochester*  N.  Y. 


NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 

DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance. 
New  discovery.  Won- 
derful. No  obnoxious 
SBrings  Or  -oads. 
Automatic  Air 'Cush- 
ions. '  Rinds  and 
draws  the  broken 
parts  toerether  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  plas- 
ters. No  lies.  Dur- 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
information    and    booklet  FREE. 

BROOKS.  339-J  State  St.,  Marshal^  Micfi. 


able, 
Full 

C.  E. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


COMR'S 

SELLS  FARMS 

11^   IM.    IVl  OlSlToorVI  ELRY 


RARIN/I  AGENCY 

WRITE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
ST         -       TiREIIMTOlM,    IM.  U. 
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Domi^iL  Streak  ©r  Risk  j©ut  Material  imi 
Poor  Dyes  Aat  Fadej,  Run 


You  can  Diamond  Dye  everything 
in  favorite  colors  even  if  you  have 
never  dyed  before.    Try  some  arti- 
cle and  see  • 
^^Diamond  Dyes'*  Guaranteed 

"Diamond  Dyes"  never  spoil  your 
material'  or  give  it  a  **dyed'^  appear- 
ance. Perfect  results  are  sure  no  mat- 


ter whether  you  dye  wool,  silk,  cot- 
ton, linen  or  mixed  goods. 

Accept  No  Other  Dye 
Just  insist  on  "Diamond  Dyes" 
and  follow  the  simple  directions  in 
package.  Your  druggist  or  dealer 
has  a.  "Diamond  Dye'*  Color  Card 
which Vill  help  you  match  your  mate- 
rial. 


You  Can't  Make  a  Mistake. 

Skirts 
Jackets 
Dresses 
Stockings 


Woolens 
Sweaters 
Draperies 
Children's  Coats 


Any  Woman  can  Diamond- Dye — 

Silks  Linens 

Blouses  Cottons 

Hangings  Coverings 

Mixed  Goods  Everything! 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

9-15  PARK  FLACE,  NEfW  YOiRKl  CITY 
Are  Wholesale  Distilljutors  of  the 

WORLD  ALMANAC 

Copies  iM;  quantitievs  irtay  be  had  by  applying  at  any  of  the  foUowiBg  bmndies; 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  NEWS  COMPANY. 

17  East  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneaa)Oiis,  Minn, 
THE  MINNESOTA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

19-21  West  Third  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
THE  NATIONAL  NEWS  COMPANY. 

117  East  126th  Street,  New  York  City. 
THE  NASHVILLE  NEWS  COMPANY. 

306  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  NEWS  COMPANY, 

37-39  Newark  Avenue,   Jersey  City,  N.   J.  * 
THE  NEWARK  NEWS  COMPANY. 

231  Washington  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS  COMPANY, 

93-101  Arch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS  NEWS  COMPANY, 

214  Decatur  Street^  New  Orleans,  La. 
THE  NORTHERN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

15-17  Third  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
THE  OHIO  NEWS  AGENCY, 
77  Adams  Street,  Akron,  O. 
THE  OMAHA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

1417  Davenport  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 
THE  OREGON  NEWS  COMPANY, 
440  GlisafT^treet,  Portland,  Ore. 
THE  PITTSBURGH  NEWS  COMPANY, 
300-308  Perry  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
THE  PUGET  SOUND  NEWS  COMPANY, 

1931  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
THE  RHODE  ISLAND  NEWS  COMPANY, 
50y2  Weyhosset  Street,  Providence.  B.  I, 
THE  ROCHESTER  NEWS  COMPANY, 
19-27  Church  Street,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 
THE  VIRGINIA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

228  Bank  Street.  Norfolk,  Va. 
THE  HAVANA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

South  1.    51,  Havana,  Cuba. 
THE  CHOCTAW  NEWS  COMPANY, 

103  South  Harvey  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
THE  SAN  ANTONIO  NEWS  AGENCY, 
427  Main  Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
THE  SAN  DIEGO  NEWS  COMPANY, 

930  State  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
THE  SAN    FRANCISCO   NEWS  COMPANY, 

747-751  Howard   Street,    San  Frauoisco,  Cal. 
THE  SCRANTON  NEWS  AGENCY, 

223-225  Linden  Street^.  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
THE  SOUTHERN  NEWS  COMPAN^Y, 

223  East  Bay  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
THE  SOUTH-WEST  NEWS  COMPANY, 

313-323  East  Sixteenth  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
THE  SPOKANE  NEWS  COMPANY,, 

112-114  South  Madison  Street,  Spokane,  Wash. 
THE  SPRINGFIELD  NEWS  COMPANY, 

25-27  Fort  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
THE  ST.*  JOHN  BRANCH 
Of  The  American  News  Company,  Ltd., 
101  Charlotte  Street.  St.  John,  N.  B. 
THE  ST.   LOUIS   NEWS  COMPANY,  INC., 

1008-1010  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mb. 
THE  SYRACUSE   NEWS  COMPANY. 

236-238  West  Washington  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y; 
THE  TEXAS  NEWS  COMPANY. 

706  Main  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 
THE  TOLEDO   NEWS  COMPANY, 

143-145  Michigan  Street,  Toledo,  O. 
THE  UTAH   NEWS  COMPANY, 

39-41  Post  Office  Place,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
THE   WASHINGTON   NEWS  COMPANY, 

313-315  Sixth  Street,  N.  W..  Washm«ton,  D.  C. 
THE  WESTERN  NEWS  COMPANY. 

21-29  East  Austin  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
THE  WISCONSIN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

308  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
THE  WORCESTER  NEWS  COMPANY, 
24-26  Harding  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  World  Almanac  is  published  by  The  New  York  World.  63  Park  Row,  Pulitzer  BIdg.,  New  York  City. 
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THE   AMERICAN    NEWS  COMPANY,  INC., 

'9-15  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
THE   AMERICAN    NEWS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Sucessor  to  The  British  Columbia  News  Co.,  Ltd., 
1004-1006  Pender  St.,  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
THE   AMERICAN    NEWS   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Successor  to  The  Montreal  News  Company,  Ltd., 
386-388  St.  James  Street,  West,  Montreal,  Can. 
THE  AMERICAN    NEWS   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
-  Successor  to  The  Montreal  News  Company,  Ltd., 
Ottawa  Branch,  78  O'Connor  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
THE  AMERICAN    NEWS   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Successor  to  The  Toronto  News  Company,  Ltd., 
42  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 
THE  AMERICAN    NEWS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Successor  to  The  Winnipeg  News  Company,  Ltd., 
56  Albert  Street,  Winnipeg.  JNIanitoba. 
THE  ALABAMA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

2123   Third  Avenue.   Birmingham,  Ala. 
THE  ALBANY  NEWS  COMPANY, 

508-510  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
THE  ASBURY  PARK  NEWS  COMPANY, 

816  Cookman  Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  COMPANY, 

227  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
THE   BRIDGEPORT  NEWS  COMPANY, 

248-250  Middle  Street,  Bridgej)ort,  Conn. 
THE  BROOKLYN   NEWS  COMPANY, 

47  Debevoise  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
THE  BUCKEYE  NEW^  COMPANY, 

73  East  Spring  Street.  Columbus,  0. 
THE  BUFFALO  NEWS  COMPANY, 

52-56  East  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
THE  CENTRAL  NEWS  COMPANY, 

South  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THE  CINCINNATI  NEWS  COMPANY, 

127-129  Shillito  Place,   Cincinnati,  O. 
THE   CITY   NEWS  COMPANY, 

16  North  Main  Street.  FaU  River,  Mass. 
THE  CLEVELAND  NEWS  COMPANY, 

1552  Third  Street.  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
THE  COLORADO  NEWS  COMPANY, 

1444  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Col. 
THP  CONNECTICUT  NEWS  COMPANY, 

40  Crown  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
THE  DETROIT  NEWS  COMPANY, 

86-90  West  Lamed  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
THE  EASTERN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

67-69  Union  Street.  Portland.  Me. 
THE  GEORGIA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

85  Walton  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
THE  GRAND   RAPIDS  NEWS  COMPANY, 

313  South  Division  Avenue,  Grand  Kapids, 
the:  HALIFAX  BRANCH 

of  The  American  News  Company,  Ltd., 
28  Bedford  Row,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
THE  HAMILTON  BRANCH 

of  The  American  News  Company,  Ltd., 
226   King  Street,   West,   Hamilton,  Ont. 
THE  HARTFORD  NEWS  COMPANY, 

146  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
THE  HOUSTON   NEWS  COMPANY, 

1107  Travis  Street,  Houston,  Tex. 
THE   INDIANA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

110  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  COMPANY, 

83-85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
THE  IOWA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

309% -311  Second  Street,  Des  Moines,  la. 
THE  LOS  ANGELES  NEWS  COMPANY, 

^01-203  North  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles, 
THE  LOUrSVILLE  NEWS  COMPANY, 

507  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 
THE  MEMPHIS  NEWS  COMPANY, 

227  Madison  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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FLANNEL  SHIRTS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Two  wonderful  Susquehanna  Broadcloth  Flannel  Shirts — only  $3.69, 
Direct  from  factory.  Would  cost  $6  or  more  elsewhere.  Perfectly 
tailored.  Cut  extra  full.  Comfortably  fitting.  Winter  weight.  Soft 
turndown  collar.  Two  extra  strong,  large  pockets.  Double  stitched 
throughout.  Thoroughly  shrunk.  For  work  or  semi-dress.  An  amazing 
bargain.  Pay  postman  only  $3.69  plus  postage  after  arrival.  Then  try 
them  on.  If  not  pleased  return  at  our  expense;  your  money  returned  at 
once. 

Order  by  number  FS  603.  State 
size.  Specify  gray  or  blue.  Only 
2  shirts  to  a  customer  on  this 
special  offer 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Warewell  Co.,Dept.  FS603,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stops  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Heartburn, 
Gases,  Sourness  and  Distress  from  an 
Gut-of-Order  Stomach  at  once 


Large  50  cent  case.   Any  drug  store.    Relief  waiting !   Don't  suffer/ 


MUSIC?/iSJREE 

By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of 
Music;    in    America — Established  1895 

Plane,  Or^2tri,  VIolm,  Mandolin.  G&itar,  Banjo,  Etc 


Viou  ccvn   H9,axi  TtUm&  tAKtihu  (\wj!MJIj^ 

Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  wecMy. 
niustirations  make  every  tiling  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  uer  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  Free  booklet  wMch  explains  every- 
tJiiiig  in  full. 

American  SchoQl  of  Music,  81  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chic^o 


DANCING  AND  POPULARITY 
GO  HAND  IN  HAND! 

The  ^ood  dancer  is  always  popular 
and  in  demand  evei-ywhere.  Everyone 
showers  with  favors  and  seeks  the 
friendship  of  the  graceful  and  ac- 
complished dancer. 

I'll  teach  yju  Fox-Trot,  One- 
Step,  Two- Step,  Waltz  and  latest 
"up-to-the-minute"  society  dances 
in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction.      ,  ^ 

The  cost  is  small,  and  you'll  be  in  demand  as 
the  best  dancer,  with  the  latest  steps. 

New  Diagram  Method.    Easily  learned;  no  music 
needed;   thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  TODAY  for  FEEE 
information  and  surprisingly  low  offer.  Address 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  D. 
Room  951  821  Crescent  Place,  Chicago,  III. 

866 


RUPTURE 

can  be  cured 

Every  day  we  receive  letters  from 
ha(ppy  men  and  women  telling  of  the 
freedom  they  have  gained  from  long 
standing  cases  of  rupture,  iby  the  use 
of  the  Schuiling  Hupture  Lock. 

Says  He  Was  Cured 

Matthew  Beeman,  of  Idaho,  Ohio,  wrote  us: 

"I  was  ruptured  for  ten  years,  had  worn  other 
trusses  without  effecting  a  cure.  But  I  wore 
the  Schuiling  Rupture  Lock  for  eight  months 
and  effected  a  cure  whicli  seems  to  be  perma- 
nent. For  six  months  I  have  not  used  any  Lock 
and  no  symptoms  of  return  of  the  rupture. 

"I  cannot  recommend  the  Schuiling  Rupture 
Lock  too  highly,  and  advise  anyone  suffering 
from  rupture  to  use  it.*' 

Over  10,00i0  people  have  found  rup- 
ture relief  through  the  Schuiling 
Rupture  lioak. 

A  postal  will  bring  our 
free  book  and  trial  offer 

Schuiling  Rupture  Institute 

1705  Murphy  Bldg.,       INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


STOP  DANDRUFF 

And  Falling  Hair 

Get  a  Small  Bottle  of  DANDERINE 

And  Double  the  Beauty  of  Your  Hair 


To  be  possessed  of  a  head  of 
heavy,  beautiful  hair;  soft,  lus- 
trous, fluffy,  wavy  and  free  from 
dandruff  is  merely  a  matter  of 
using  a  little  Danderine. 

It  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  have 
nice,  soft  hair  and  lots  of  it.  Just 
get  a  small  bottle  of  Knowlton's 
Danderine  now — all  drug  stores 
recommend  it — apply  a  little  as 
directed  and  within  ten  minutes 
there  will  be  an  appearance  of 
abundance,  freshness,  fluffiness  and 
an  incomparable  gloss  and  lustre, 
and  try  as  you  will  you  cannot 
find  a  trace  of  dandruff  or  falling 
hair;  but  your  real  surprise  will  be 
after  about  two  weeks'  use,  when 
you  will  see  new  hair — fine  and 
downy  at  first — yes — but  really 
new  hair— sprouting  out  all  over 
your  scalp — Danderine  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  sure  hair  grower,  de- 
stroyer of  dandruff  and  cure  for 
itchy  scalp,  and  it  never  fails  to 
stop  falling  hair  at  once. 

If  you  want  to  prove  how  pretty 
and  soft  your  hair  really  is,  moisten 
a  cloth  with  a  little  Danderine  and 
carefully  draw  it  through  your  hair 
— taking  one  small  strand  at  a 
time.  Your  hair  will  be  soft,  glossy  and  beautiful  'in  jvist  a 
moments — a  delightful  surprise  awaits  every  one  who  tries  this. 


lew 


DANDERINE — 35c  a  Bottle  At  Drug  and  Toilet  stores 
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ShooiVmcufKoise 


$6,000 
EXPORT  JOBS 


A  New  Profession 

Every  foreign  market  in  the 
world  is  calling-  for  America's 
goods.  We  must  supply  the 
world.  We  have  the  factories — 
we  ha\"e  -the  materials — we,  have 
the  ships.  The  greatest  need 
now  is  for  men  who  are  trained 
to  handle  the  shipment  of  goods 
to  foreign  markets  with  speed 
and  economy. 

Thousands  of  men  are  needed 
right  now.  Manufacturers,  job- 
bers and  exporters  are  calling  for 
trained  men  to  handle  the  in- 
tricate problems  of  transportation 
and  overseas  shipment.  Not  only 
is  the  work  fascinating  bu't  it 
commands  big  money.  Men  in 
export  and  import  work  are  mak- 
ing from  $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year— 
and  $6,000  jobs  are  common. 
You  can  do  the  same.  The  op- 
portunity of  a  lifetime  lies  be- 
fore you. 

Send  for  Free  Export  Book 

What  is  your  present  occupa- 
tion? Tell  us  about  yourself  that 
we  rnay  judge  your  qualifications. 
This  is  your  chance  to  be'nefit  by 
the  greatest  good  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  war — the  expan- 
sion of  Ameri'can  trade.  We  will 
pladly  supply  any  information  you  may  de- 
sire. Simply  drop  us  a  line  about  yourself 
and  Tve  will  send  you  our  free  boolilet,  "Ex- 
port Shipping." 

American  Commerce  Asso. 
Dept.  B-45 

4043  Drexel  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 


Moro   Fun   and    More  Game. 
BOOKLET    of    astonishing  ex- 
periences of  Silencer  users  sent 
for  6c  in  stamps.    5«nd  for  it 
today. 

MAXIM 
SILENCER 

Price,  .22  oaf.,  $7.00.  Coupling 
supplied  so  you  can  easily 
attach  It  to  rifle. 


Swell 


GetThis  Suit  Mcde  to  Your  Own  Measure 


Quality 
and  Fit 
Guaran 
teed. 


"\T  O  matter  where  you  live  or 
■^^     wliat  you  do  we  will  make 
you   tlie   finest   and  snappiest 
suit  you  ever  wore  and  send  it 
to  you  all  charges  prepaid  if 
you  take  advantage  of  our 
amazing  offer  at  once. 
'  We  make  this  wonder- 
ful, liberal  Free  Suit  offer 
for  a  short  period  of  time, 
to  a  few  live,  wide-awake 
men.  / 

No  Extra  Charges 

of    any    kind.      All  the 
latest    fancy    styles,  golf 
bottoms,    tunnel  belt 
loops,  pearl  buttons — 
everything  Free. 

$40  to  $60  a  Week 

In  your  spare  time.  This  is 
the  biggest,  newest,  best, 
most  liberal  offer  ever  made 
by  a  reliable  company — the 
greatest  chance  to  get  into  a 
steady,  money- making  prop- 
osition. 

____  Don't  Wait— Don't  Delay. 

Drop  us  a  line  at  once  so  that  we  can  tell  you 
all  about  this  wonderful  offer  and  send  you 
Free  our  latest  fashion  plates  besides  dozens 
of  real  cloth  samples  to  choose  from.  Write  at 
once,  don't  wait,  don't  delay. 
SPENCER-MEAD  CO.,  Dept.  302,  Chicago,  III. 
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Lift  Off  Corns! 


Freezone^'  Is  Magic!   Lift  any  Corn 
or  Callus  right  off  with  fingers 
— No  pain! 


Drop  a  little  Freezone  on  an 
aching  corn,  instantly  that  corn 
stops  hurting,  then  you  lift  it 
right  out.  It  doesn't  hurt  one 
bit.    Yes,  magic  1 

Why  wait?  Your  druggist  sells 
a  tiny  bottle  of  Freezone  for  a 


few  cents,  sufficient  to  rid  your 
feet  of  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and 
calluses,  without  soreness  or  irri- 
tation. Freezone  is  the  much 
talked  of  ether  discovery  of  a 
Cincinnati  genius. 


30  Days'  Trial.      EE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL.      30  Days'  TriaL 

THE  ROCHE  ELECTRIC  HYGIENIC  MACHINE 

HELPS  NATURE  IN  HER  F5GHT  AGAINST  DISEASES  AND  PAIN 
It  increases  blood  circulation,  strengthens  and  soothes  the  nerves,  brings  sleep  to  the  sleepless. 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Woman  Is  Leader  of  AIL         Dan't   Be  a  Dead 

One  at  50i 

You   cannot   realize   the    benefits    derived  from 
this   machine   except   you  try  it?     One  treatment 
will  convince  you  of  its  extraordinary  qualities.  If 
you  are  suffering  from  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia, 
vertigo,  apoplexy,  neuritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout, 
hardening  of  the  arteries  or  high  blood  pressure,  be 
sure  to  invcstisate  this  machine.    For  it  wards  off  and 
overcomes  such  ailments.     Takes  the  place  of  exercise 
and    hand    manipulation.     Gives    your    muscles  firm 
elasticity.  Be  neither  fat  nor  thin. 

NORMALIZE  YOUR  WEIGHT. 
Do  you  realize  what  this  machine  means  to  one 
wanting  in  vital  strength,  or  suffering  from  general 
weakness,  nerv.  us  debility,  insomnia,  constipation, 
headaches  or  pains  through  the  back  and  limbs?  It 
is  the  only  treatment  for  prostatic  gland  trouble,  vari- 
cose veins  or  a  goitre. 


Remember  our  machiues  are  not  vibrators,  but  a 
genuine  health-helping,  life-prolonging  apparatus. 
As  electrical  manufacturers  we  build  high-frequency 
m  ^y^T/y  *M  -/  '^  f  -3^  ^  machines  of  special 
{jUU^AJUJkJKjBJMMSwi  d  e  s  ign,  including 
^    _    ,        .  our    new    combination    machine    "High-Ray,"  or. 

Your  Sanitarium  at  Home,  other  words.  "Violet  Eay,"  which  is  operated 
trom  direct  or  alternating  current,  and  two  No,  6  dry  cells  furnish  the  pulsorating  and  atomical 
Vibration.  We  know  that  we  have  overcome  the  possibility  of  accidents  through  short  circuit, 
which  so  commonly  happens  in  cheap  and  inferior  machines. 

Our  machine  should  be  in  every  home.  Write  for  our  trial  offer  and  testimonials.  It  is  for 
men  and  women  who  want  to  become  healthy,  vigorous  and  efficient.  Address: 

ROCHE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE  CO..  Dept.  WA..  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Invented    and  Pat- 
ented by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Rcche. 


YOURFreeSuit 


Quality 
and  Fit 
Guaran- 
teed 


Take  this  fine  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  and  tlon't 
pay  us  one  cent  for  i 

We  want  you  to  &-et  one 
Off  our  hig"h  class,  suits. 
aJbsoluitely  free, 
you   can  -show  it  to 
your  friends.    It  will' 
be  a  bier  advertise 
ment   fnr  us.      If  you 
have  a  little  snare  time, 
you    can    easily  make 
from 

535t.550E,!f;K.. 

and  besides  tlhat  be  ithe 
best  dressed  man  in 
your  town.  It's  an  op- 
portunity you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  Don't 
delay  a  minute. 
WRITE  FOR  THIS  BIG 
OFFER  AT  ONCE— 
Drop  us  a  line  or  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postal  card  and  v/e  will  send  you 
absolutely  free,  our  wond<erful  style 
book,  containing  dozens  of  samples  and 
fashion  plates  to  choose  from.  Write 
Now.  Everything  sent  FREE  and 
Postage  Prepaid, 

The  Progress  TaRoring  Co.,  Depl  1041,  Chicago 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

Earn  Big  Money 

Travel       Great  Demand 

Fascinating  Work.  Experience  Unnecessary 
We  Train  You.  Particulars  Free,  Write 

American  Detective  System 

1966  Broadway,  New  York 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

ORIGINAL  VENTRILOQUIST  DOUBLE  THROAT 

Fits  roof  of  moutli;  al- 
ways invisible;  greatest 
thing  yet.  Astouisli  and 
myst  ify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse ;  whine 
like  a  puppy;  sing  like  a 
canary,  and  imitate  birds 
and  )jeasts  of  the  field 
and  forest.  Loads  of  fun. 
Wonderful  invention. 
Tliousands  sold.  Price  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,, 
or  12  for  50  cents. 

DOUBLE  THROAT  CO, 
60  Station  D,  Dept.  400, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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''Bayer  Taiblets  of  Aspirin"  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Headache  Toothache  Earache 

Neuralgia  Rheumatism  Colds 

Safe  and  proper  directions  in  each  Bayer  package.  Take  without 
fear  if  you  see  the  ''Bayer  Cross"  on  Tablets — Genuine! 

BayerTablets'^Aspirin 

Warning!  To  get  genuine  aspirin,  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
over  eighteen  years,  you  must  say  "Bayer."  Look  for  the  name 
"B'ayer"  on  the  package  and  on  each  tablet.    Then  you're  safe ! 


As'k  for  "Bayer!" 


Demand  "Bayer!" 


Insist ! 


Boxes  of  12-— Bottles  of  24— Bottles  of  100— AH  druggists. 

Aspirin  is  the,  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Sallcylicacid 
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MEVEE  GWFE  OR  SICKEM 


Here's  what  the 
new  Big  City 
Style  Bcok 
etntains 

58  Actual  CEoth 
Samples  for 

Men's  Mat3e-^9- 
Measure  Suits 
and  Overceats 

More  than  SO 
hsndseme 
Fashion  Raodels 

SEiirts 
Neckwear 
Coilars 
Shoes 
Hats 
Hosleiy 
etc. 


SAVE  2S% 


Get  all  your  Clothea,  Hats, 
Shoes,  Shirts,  etc.,  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  and  save  25% 
on  everything  you  buy. 
"BiS  CITY"  STYLES 
Our  new  book  of  Men's  Wear 
for  Fall  tells  all  about  it- 
shows  you  just  how  to  fret  all 
your  Clothes  and  Furnishings 
at  inside  Wholesale  Prices  and 
how  to  make  big  monzy  besides. 
**8lg  City"  Styles  is  the  only 
book  of  its  kind— the  only  book 
that  shows  both  Tailoring  and 
Furnishings— 58  Cloth  Samples 
of  the  very  finest  Fabrics  — 50 
handsome  Fashion  Models  in 
colors,  and  besides  a  large  as- 
sortment of  the  very  latest 
styles  in  Shirts.Shoes.Hats,  etc, 
If  you  want  to  dress  well  and 
save  money  write  for  your  cops 
of  this  book  today.  Address 
Dept.  W. 

WRIGHTc  COMPANY 

600  TbrooD  St..  CHICAGO 


4  Rings  FREE 

Genuine    Diamond,  YOUR 
Signet    with    your  BIRTHSTONE 
.initial,  Birthstonefinp^ 
[and  Wedding  Ring.l»'gi 
iSolid  Gold    Shell.  K^BJ 
Guaranteed  3  years.  jj^gCl 
Order  15  packages^Hl 
Bingo  Perfumed  Ir- 
oning Wax.  Sell  at  vniiR 
10c  each.  Easy  toSIGNE^^--YOUR 
Bell.    Big  demand.  INITSAL 
[Order  today.  Send; 
ino  money.    Get  4j 
[beautiful  Rings] 
[Free.    Boys,  Girls, 
and  Grownups. 
BINGO  COMPANY,  DEPT.  9,  Binohamton, 


AHMADIA  MOVEMENT  IN  ISLAM 

and  School  ot 

ORIENIilL  LliNGUjIGES  AND  RELIGIONS 

Inquiries  Welcome 

Professor  M.  M.  SADlJQ 
4334  Ellis  Ave.       Chicago,  111. 
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Constipated  Children  Gladly  Take 

"California  Syrup  of  Figs" 

For  the  Liver  and  Bowels 


Tell  your  druggist  you  want  genuine 
' 'California  Syrup  of  Figs."  Full  directions 
and  dose  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages 
who  are  constipated,  bilious,  feverish,  tongue- 
coated,  or  full  of  cold,  are  plainly  printed  on 
the  bottle.  Look  for  the  name  ^'California'' 
and  accept  no  other  '''Fig  Syrup/' 
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Officers* 
Army  Shoes 

$6.98 


Including 
Postage 


Mmson 
All'Leather 

They  8tand  hard  use 
and  still  look  well! 

Built  for  comfort,  wear  and 
looks.  Every  pair  inspected.  Big 
production  of  the  same  model,  plus 
our  direct-to-you  selling  methods, 
makes  this  low  price  possible. 
Built  by  famous  Boston  shoe 
makers  who  produced  thousands 
of  pairs  for  the  Government. 
Soles  sewed,  tiot  nailed.  All 
leather  thruout.  Scientifically  de- 
signed for  foot  protection  and 
comfort.  Regularly  valued  at 
$12.00.  Worth  twice  as  much  in 
wear. 

Money  "Back  Guarantee 

If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
wiith  the  appearance  of  these  shoes 
when  they  arrive,  return  them  to  us, 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  at 
once.  If  you  I>Q  keep  them,  as  you 
undoubtedly  will,  we  will  send  you  a 
new  ipair  FREiE  at  any  time,  if  you 
don't  get  your  full  money's  worth  in 
comfort  and  wear.  That's  how  confi- 
dent we  are  of  these  shoes, 

MAIL  this"  coupon 

Reliable  Mail  Order  Co.,  Dept.  W.  A. 
So  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  l7  Mass. 

Send.  ....  .pairs.     I'll   pay  postman 

on  arrivial. 

My  money  back  if  I  want  it.  Size.  .  .  • 

Name  •  •  •  •  •  • 

ulddress  •  •  •  • 


Alien  I  a  the  only  one  of  fits  kind 
in  Ameriea—Bhowing  a  complete  line  off 
Men's  Wear-e^erythins  from  Made-to-Meas* 
ure  Clothes  to  Shoea,  Hats,  Collars.  Ties. 
Shirts.  Sox.  etc  Greatest  Lane  yoo  ever 

saw.  Nothing  else  like  it.  No  Investment  nec- 
essary. We  supply  everything.  Send  for  Outfit 
TODAY.   Address  Dept.  W. 

WREGHT  &  COMPANY.SOOThroop  St.  CHICAGO 


Your  Bunion  (an  BeCured 

//VSFA  /V7"  /PiTZ  /£r 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


DON'T  SEN1>   ME   ONE  CENT— just  let 

me  prove  It  to  you,  as  I  have  done  for  over 
72.500  others  in  the  last  six  months.  I  claim 
that   "FAIRY FOOT"   is   the  only  successful 
cure  for  bunions  ever  made  and  I  want  you 
to  let  me  send  it  to  you  FREE/ entirely  at  my 
expense.     I  don't  oare  how  many  so-called 
cures,    or   shields   or  pads  you  ever  tried 
without  success,  I  don't  caro  how  disgusted 
you  feel  with  them  all — ^you  have  not  tried 
my  cure  and  I  have  such  absolute  confidence 
m  it  that   I  AM   GOfNG  TO  SEND  YOU 
THIS   TREATMENT   ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
It  is  a  wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment, 
which  relieves  you  almost  instantly  of  all 
pain;    it  remDves  the  cause  of  the  bunion 
and  thus  the  ugly  deformity  disappears — aU 
this  while  yoti  are  wearing  tighter  shoes  than 
ever.     Write   now,  as 
this  annomi  cement 
may  not  appear  in  this 
paper  again.  Just  send 
iyour  name  and  address 
and  "FAIRYFOOT" 
will  be  seiit  promptly 
in  plain  sealed  envel- 
-Oipe-    Write  to-day. 

l^S^     M^FOOT  REMEDY  GO. 

3661   OGDEN  AVE., 
Dept.   144  Chicago 
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Stop  Using  a  Truss 

Yes.  STOP  IT,  I  say!  You  KNOW  by  your  own  ex- 
oerience  that  it  is  only  a  makeshift — >a  false  prop 
ag-ainst  a  collapsing  wall,  and-  thai  it  is  undermining 
your  health.  Why,  then,  continue  to  weao:  it?  L#et 
me  point  out  a  "better  way. 

FREE  tVe  ruptured 

I  want  to  send  to  every  RUPTURED  SUFFERER,  ab- 
solutely FREE,  A  TRIAL.  OF  PLrAPAO  and  my  interest- 
ing, instructive  4  8 -page  book  on  Ru-pture — ^explains  what  rupture  is  and  why 
trusses  and  similar  MERE  MECHANICAL,  supports  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  PLAPAO- PADS  are  nature's  way.  This  simple,  inexpensive  home 
treatment  gives  quick  relief,  strengthens  weakened  muscles.  Does  away  with 
steel  and  rubber  bands  that  oha;fe  and  pinch.  Close  the  hernial  opening  as 
nature  intended,  so  the  rupture  CAN'T  come  down.  Hundreds  have  testified 
under  oath  that  the  PLAPAO- PADS  positively  and  permanently  cured  their  runture 
— some  of  them  most  aggravated  cases  and  of  long  standing.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  and  Grand  Prix. 

Soft  as  Velvet— Easy  to  Apply— Inexpensive 

There  is  no  metal  about  the  PLAPAO-PADS — no 
straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached — soft  as  vel- 
vet. Easy  to  wear.  No  delay  from  w<ork.  Easy 
to  apply  and  require  no  readjusting.  Process  of 
recovery  is  natural,  so  afterward  no  use  for 
trusses.  Ask  me  to  prove  what  I  say  by  sending 
Trial  PLAPAO  and  a  most  convincing  mass  of 
evidence  FREE — no  charge  for  it  now  or  ever — ' 
nothing  to  -be  returned.  Don't  wait.  Write  to-^ 
day— NOW. 


I  iNNefi  JuRfAcc  or  th£  plapao* 

PAD  li  HADE  ADHE5IF  FOR 

Tff£  PuftPOiC  OF  pp£y£tiriii6 
I  StlPPiflG  AND  AL50  TO  S£CUfi£ 
I  PLAPAO-PAD  FlRtnLY  W  rH£  BGOr 

ALOF  PLAPAO 


Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOCK  341,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SAVE  YOUR  BODY 

Conserve  Your  Health  and  Efficiency  First 
"I  Would  Not  Part  With  It  for  $10,000." 

'So  writes  an  enthtisiastic,  grateful  customer.  "Worth  more  than  a  farm," 
says  another.    In  like  manner  testify  over  lOO.iOOO  people  who  have  worn  it. 


THE  NATURAL 
BODY  BRACE 

Overcomes  WEAKNESS  and  ORGAN  !C  AIL- 
MENTS of  WOMEN  and  MEN.  Develops  erect, 
graceful  figure.  Brings  restful  relief,  comfort, 
ability  to  do  things,  health  and  strength. 

Wear  It  30  Days  Free 
At  Our  Expense 

Does  away  with  the  strain  and  pain  of 
standing  and  walking;  replaces  and  supports  i 
misplaced  internal  organs;  reduces  enlarged 
abdomen;  straightens  and  strengthens  tiie 
'back;  corrects  stooping  shoulders;  develops 
lungs,  chest  and  bust;  relieves  backache, 
curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  constipa- 
tion.   Comfortable  and  easy  to  wear. 

Keep  Yourself  Fit 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  booklet,  measure- 
ment blank,  etc.,  and  read  om*  very  liberal 
proposition.  _ 

Pres.  Natural  Body  Br 
339  Rasli  Bldg>,  SAXINA, 


HOWARD  C.  RASH 


ace  Co., 
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Don't  Wear 
A  Truss! 

After  Thirty  Years'  Experience  We 
Have  Produced  An  Appliance  for 
,  Men,  Women  or  Children 
That  Cures  Rupture. 

We  Send  It  On  Trial 

If  you  \have  tried  most  everything  else, 
come  to  us.  Where  others  fail  is  where 
we  have  our  greatest  success.     Send  at- 


The  Above  is  O.  15.  Brooks*  Inventor  ot  the 
Appliance.    Mr,  Brooks  Cured  Himself  of 
Buptitre  Over  30  Years  Agro  and  Patent- 
ed the  Ai>Dlianoe  from  His  Personal  Ex- 
nerience.     If  RuDtured.  write  Today 
to     the     Brooks     Aonliance  Co.. 
Marshall,  3Iich. 

tached  coupon  to-day  and  we  will  send 
you  free  our  illustrated  book  on  Rupture 
and  its  cure,  showing  our  Appliance  and 
giving  you  prices  and  names  of  many 
people  who  have  tried  it  and  were  cured. 
It  gives  instant  relief  when  all  others  fail. 
Remember,  use  no  salves,  no  harness, 
no  lies. 

We  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  we  say  is 
true.  You  are  the  .iudge,  and  once  having 
seen  our  illustrated  book  and  read  it  you 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  our  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  read. 
Pill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. It's  well  worth  your  time  whether 
you  try  our  Appliance  or  not.   


CraakGd  Spines 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Brooks  Appliance  Company 
330-H  State  St.,  Marshall,  IMich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  in  plain 
wrapper,  your  illustrated  book  and  full 
Information  about  your  Appliance  for 
the  cure  of  rupture. 

Name  •  • 

Address   

City   State.  


rtraiqhtened' 


No  matter  how  old  you  are:  no  matter  what 
caused  your  affliction;  no  matter  how 
many  years  you  have  suffered  or  how 
hopeless  you  believe  your  case  to  be,  there  is 
hope  for  you. in  the  Philo  Burt  Method. 

Eminent  specialists  who  have  studied  and 
treated  spinal  diseases  and  deformities  for  years 
are  first  astonished,  then  convinced  and  auickly 
become  enthusiastic  upon  finding  one  success 
follow  another  when  the  Philo  Burt  Method  is 
used.  Ask  us  for  the  names  of  happy  patrons 
rrght  in  your  vicinity. 

A  young  woman  who  was  bed-ridden  at 
26  with  spinal  tuberculosis  after  suffering 
for  20  years,  is  married,  happy  and  per- 
fectly strong  and  vigorous  at  29, 

A  boy  of  8  was  unable  to  walk  or  hold 
his  head  erect.  After  a  few  months  every 
symptom  disappeared  and  he  walks  daily 
three  miles  to  school. 

A  man  of  45,  in  cruel  agony  for  six 
years,  spent  over  $3,000  in  a  vain  search 
for  relief.  Now  works  every  day  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  support. 

FREE— 30  Days'  Trial 

The  Philo  Burt  Method  is  new  and  different. 

not  like  anything  you  have  tried.  It  has  bene- 
ifited  or  cured  over  30,000  sufferers  from  spinal 
I  trouble  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Pott's  disease, 

Infantile  paralysis,  spinal  meningitis,  pleurisy, 
'  rheumatism,  injuries,  wrong  sitting  and  stand- 
ing postures,  etc.  Treat  yourself  at  home.  A 
l30-days*  trial  costs  you  nothing;  no  obligations 
I  of  any  kind  if  it  fails. 

'  The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  will  positively  cure 
^any  case  that  is  curable  and  straighten  any 
I  crooked  spine  that  can  be  straightened.  It  gives 
I  firmer  ai,d  more  natural  support  to  the  spine 
I  than  any  torturing,  -unsanitary,  old  style  brace 
I  made  of  steel,  iron,  leather,  plaster  of  pans, 
etc.  It  is  as  yielding,  soft  and  comfortable 
as  a  corset.  Goes  on  and  off  like  a  coat  and 
'  cannot  be  detected  under  the  clothing.  It  re- 
lieves and  strengthens  and  has  accomplished 
many  amazing  cures.  Let  us  send  you  sworn 
proof.  Send  no  money.  Simply  describe  your 
I  rase  fully.  Get  our  liberal  offer  and  helpful 
I  book  on  spinal  troubles  absolutely  free. 
I  iPHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO.    ^,  „ 

1 227  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Blue  White 

Solitaire 

Wondeifiilly  sparkling  diamonds,  blazing  with  a 
fiery  radiance,  unsurpassed  at  double  our  price. 
Fractions  of  carat  priced  proportionately.  14  Kt. 
solid  gold  ring  of  finest  workmansliip,  free  with 
diamond.  Choice  of  styles  A,  B  or  C,  or  any  other 
mounting  desired.  Valuable  premium  free  if  cash' 
accompanies  order.  Our  guarantee  protects  you; 
if  you  can  duplicate  this  value  for  less  than  double 
our  price  in  any  other  store  In  the  country,  send 
back  your  purchase  within  30  days  and  we  will 
refund  youi*  money.    ASK  FOR   R 167. 


Real 

$35 

Value 

14  Karat 
Solid  Gold 


Jeweled 
Adjusted 
Regulated 

THE  BARGAIN  OF  A  LIFETIME!  Guaranteed 
perfect  timekeeper.  Non-breakable  crystal.  Price 
includes  solid  gold  bracelet.  On  30 
days'  freo  trial.  At  this  phenome- 
nal price,  if  you  order  from  this 
adv.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ASK    FOR  WBI67  


$15 


Birthstone 
Rings 


Solid  Gold 

Beautiful  solid  gold 
birthstone  ring,  won- 
derfully carved  and 
pierced  in  exquisite 
design.  Set  with  any 
biitkstone  you 
sire.     An  amazing 
bargain  at  a  price 
that  is  scarcely  one- 
what  these 
rings  would  cost 
anyvdiere  else. 
ASK  FOR 'BR  167 


irceiy  one- 

$7 


SEND   FOR  NEW  BARGAIN  CATALOG— Full  of 
surprises  in  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry.  Tiis 
132-page  bargain  book  will  save  you  up  to  100% 
Thousands  of  selections  shown. 


Real  $15  Value 


MEN'S    WRIST    WATCH.     Army  Officers'  Model. 
Formerly  sold  for  $15.    Luminous  dial  can  be  read  I 
in  the  dark.    Ideal  for  outdoor  sports,  sturdy  and  ] 
damp-proof.      Guaranteed     20  years. 
Okoioe     of    leather    or    khaki  strap. 
After  this  lot  is  sold  price  goes  back 
to  $15.   Order  Now;  Biggest  Bargain  in 
Watch  Annals    ASK  FOR  MWI67. 


$51 


Real 
$45 


14  Karat      Xr^g^^^  AdjSlted  Value 
Solid  Gold        ^flii      ^  Regulated 
HERE  IS  A  REMARKABLE  OPPORTUNITY  to  get 

a  14  karat  solid  gold  wrist  watch  with  14  karat  solid 
gold  bracelet  at  a  price  that  hardly  covers  the  gold 
in  the  case;  non-breakable  ciTstal.  On  30  days' free 
trial  at  this  really  amazing  record- 
smashing  low  price,  if  you  order 
from  this  advertisement.  Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  ASK  FOR 
OWI67  


$20! 


23  JEWELS  i 


BIGGEST  VALUE  IN 
HISTORY!  Men's  gold 
filled  watdi,  full  12  size, 
23  jeweled  guaranteed 
movement,  timed,  ad- 
Justed  and  regulated. 
Gold  filled  case  guaran- 
teed to  wear  like  solid 
gold  20  years.  Sold  on 
30  days'  free  trial.  NOW 
IS  YOUR  CHANCE  1 
Tkis  is  the  watch  you 
have  wanted  for  years 
but  have  always  consid 
ered  beyond  your  reach.  At  this  as 
tounding  price  if  you  order  from  this 
advertisement.    ASK  FOR  WI67 


vays  consia- 

$15 


Self-Filiing  Fountain  Pen| 


Worth  $3.50.  14  karat  solid  gold  pen,  iridium  tip- 
ped; non-leakable ;  ink  cannot  clog;  writes  instant- 
ly and  smoothly.  At  this  rock  bottom 
figure  only  if  cash  accompanies  order. 
Length.  6iy4  inches.    ASK  FOR  FP(67.. 


I 
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B.GU7rER(&SONS  Wholesale  Jewelers  • 

Div.  167, 172  Nassau  Street,  877  NEW  YORK  | 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

were  first  introduced  to  the  public  in 
the  year  1850  and  are  known  over  the 
entire  world  as  a  preparation  of  superior^ 
merit  for  the  relief  of  coughs  and  throat  troubles. 

"They  give  prompt  and  effective  relief  in  the  coug'hing'  spells  and 
throat  irritation  incident  to  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Lung  troubles. 

Of  great  value  to  singers,  speakers,  preachers  and  teachers,  .as  a 
means  to  clear  the  voice,  remove  hoarseness  and  irritations  caused  by 
use  of  the  voice. 

As  they  contain  no  opiates  or  anything  injurious,  BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  cough  or 
throat  lozenges  .are  employed,  without  the  least  da>nger. 

Sold  only  in  iboxes.  Not  sold  by  weight. 
15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25* 

JOHN  I.  BROWN SON,  Proprietors 

(Demrtment  TV.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS*  T.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Agrents:  Harold  F.  Rltcbie  &  Co.»  Inc»»  New 
York,    I.ondon,  Toronto, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Hundreds  of  fine  jobs  open.  Paying  more 
than  ever  before.  Government  positions 
command  respect!  Steady,  pleasant  work— easy 
hours  and  a  big  chance  for  advancement.  All  you 
need  do  td  get  one  of  these  responsible  Govern- 
ment jobs  is  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  Examma- 
tion<  Mr.  A.  R.  Patterson,  for  eight  years  a 
Civil  Service  Examiner,  "knows  the  ropes"  and 
will  show  you  how  to  pass  all  examinations  and 
get  any  one  of  the  positions  listed  below. 

INFORMATmN  FREE 
Don't  send  a  penny.   Merely  draw  line  on  coupon 
thru  position  you  want  and  receive  full  informa- 
tion at  once.    Don't  put  this  off  another  minute. 

PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  17,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  at  once.  Entirely  Free,  a  list  showing 
good  Government  positions  now  open,  also  full  in- 
formation on  how  to  get  them.  I  am  interested  in 
the  position  checked. 


C<^ame   »  « 

Address  *...  *•» 

E  ail  way  Mail  Clerk,  Immigration  Inspector,  Post 
Office  Clerk  and  Carrier,  Internal  RbVenue,  Post- 
master, Stenographer,  File  Clerk,  Clerks  in  Dept. 
at  Washington,  Rural  Mail  Carrier,  Bookkeeper, 
Customs  Positions. 
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DEAFNESS 

THE  MEGA-EAR-PHONE 

A  Comfortable  Invisible  Ear  Device 

Not  Metal,  Not  Rubber,  Not  Wire. 
Non-Irritating. 

The  Mega-Ear-Phone  will  restore  hearing 
by  taking  the  place  of  Perforated,  Punctured, 
Ruptured  or  Destroyed  Natural  Ear  Drums.  It 
will  permanently  relieve  CATARRHAL  DEAF- 
NESS, STOPS  HEAD  NOISES.  It  is  a  device 
giving  immediate  relief. 
The  scientific  triumph 


DEAF 
HEAR 


that  helps  nature  re^  — 
store  hearing  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed. 

The  Mega-Ear-Phone  Will  HELP  YOU 

Demonstration.  Physician  in  Attendance, 

11  to  3  Daily. 
Write  for  Booklet,  describhig  Causes  of  Deaf- 
ness, How  and  Why  the  Mega-Ear-Phone  re- 
stores hearing. 


THE  MEGA-EAR  PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  W.  A.,  Suite  722  Perry  Bldg., 
16th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


X 


(^OAfNUN/TY 


Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Dia- 
monds, Ivory,  Manicure  Sets  and  many  other 
big  leaders  at  moderate  prices  that  will  please 
you. 

Mafee  Hay  IFW/e  thz 
Sun  Shines 

Write  for  the  Silent  Sales- 
man, our  book  full  of  money 
saving  values,  covering  our 
complete  exclusive  line  of 
quick   selling-   articles  for 
the    wide-awake,  up-to- 
date,  busy  merchant. 

JOSEPH  HAGN 
COMPANY 

Dept.  W.  R. 
223  and  225  W.  Madison  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MONEY 


FOR  YOU 

at  the 


p 


ROVIDE 

PURCHASING  CO 

Bring  or  mail  us  your  unused  and  out- 
of-date  jewelry  and  obtain  full  value- 


NT 

:o.  I 


WE  PURCHASE 


Diamonds 
Emeralds 
Pearls 
Silver 


Pawn  Tickets 
Rubies 
Gold 
Platinum 


Our  organization  has  expert  ap- 
praisers of  25  years'  experience. 

Transactions  Confidential 

166  WEST   46  STREET 

At  Broadway,  New  York 
In  Our  Own  Building 
Telephones  Bryant  6588-4684 
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Wealth  aed  Health  ie  the  Well  Drilling  Business 

A COUNTY  engineer  in  the  Middle  West  had  been  a  salary  drudge 
for  years.     Routine  and  office  work  had  seriously  impaired  his 
health  and  nerves.     He  wanted  work  outdoors  ahd  to  be  his 
own  boss. 

Four  years  ago,  without  any  previous  experience  in  well  drilling, 
he  bought  a  Cyclone  Gasoline  Traction  Well  Drilling  Outfit  and  started 
in  the  water  well  contracting  business.  He  chose  as  a  field  of  opera- 
tion a  farming  district  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  Illinois. 

The  farmers  in  that  locality  wanted  wells  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  A  good  supply  of  water  was  found  at  depths  ranging 
from  175  to  250  feet.  The  price  paid  per  foot  for  the  wells  was  $2.50, 
the  farmers  furnishing  the  necessary  pipe  and  casing.  With  the  Cyclone 
Drill  from  40  to  50  feet  could  be  drilled  per  ten-hour  day.  The  daily 
operating  costs  of  the  drilling  outf^  never  exceeded  fifteen  dollars. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  this  driller's  net  profits 
were  in  excess  of  eighty  dollars  per  day.  In  four  months'  time  the 
drilling  outfit  had  paid  for  itself,  leaving  a  comfortable  living  besides. 
Later  a  second  drilling  machine  was  purchased  and  the  installation  of 
pumps  and  complete  water  supply  systems  added  to  the  business. 

To-day  this  driller  is  in  the  best  of  health  and  is  more  than  finan- 
cially independent.  His  success  is  typical  of  many  users  of  Cyclone 
Drills. 

The  purpose  of  this  advertisement  is  to  give  you  an  insight  into  an 
interesting,  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation.  Well  drilling  as 
business  pays  a  higher  return  than  any  other  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal invested.  Therp  is  an  opportunity  for  well  drillers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin,  Drilling  for  Profits,'' 
and  further  information  on  the  well  drilling  industry. 

The  Sanderson-Cyclone  Drill  Co* 

201  Market  St.  Orrville,  Ohio 
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HAVE  YOU  ANY  SECURITIES 

THAT  YOU  BELIEVE  HAVE  NO  VALUE? 

Our  Unlisted  Securities  Department  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  list  of 
your  holdings  and  try  to  find  a  market  for  them. 

We  are  in  close  touch  with  all  markets  and  are  in  a  position  to  give  you 
the  best  prices  obtainable. 

//  There  Is  a  Market  for  a  Stock— WE  WILL  FIND  IT. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  holdings — TO-DAY 

HOW  AN  ACCOUNT  WITH  A  BROKER  IS  OPENED-a«^- 
THE  RULES  THAT  GOVERN*  TRADING 

This  booklet  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those 
contemplating  opening  an  account  as  well  as  to  those 
not  very  familiar  w^ith  the  trading  rules  of  the  stock 
market. 

Ask  for  booklet  151 


Ao  Aceoool        A  inktfi 


n«R«l««th«(C«T«nTr*<ia|;, 


BOOK  OF  STATISTICS 

contains  orer  250  pages  of  valuable  information 
on  stocks  and  bonds  listed  on  all  the  leading  ex- 
changes in  United  States  and  Canada. 

Includes  ticker  abbreviations,  shows  high  and 
low  prices  on  Stock  Exchange  and  Curb  Stocks 
and  Bonds. 

Ask  for  booklet  173 

RECORD  BOOK 


INVESTOR'S 

Pocket  Manual 


SEPTEMBER.  1920 


MOSHER  &  WALLACE 

Stoclu  •  Bond*  -  Fatetcn  Exdi«ji«« 
65  BROADWAY 
•  NEW  YORK 


I  ! 


*^VEST  POCKET  SIZE^' 

Will  be  found  of  value  in  keeping  a 
complete  record  on  all  your  transactions 
in  securities,  showing  the  profit  or  loss  on 
each  item. 

Ask  for  booklet  176 


Any  or  all  of  the  above  booklets  will  he 
sent  to  yon — free  on  request.  Please  men- 
tion the  number  of  the  booklet  yon  desire. 

Mosheb^Wallace 

STOCKS --BONDS  -  G^KAIN 
55  B  1*0  dd^w ay  —  New 

fJNewYorlo  Produce  Exclnan^e 
^^^^^^^tConSolidataA  Stock,  E-^chani.e  of  N.Y 
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CLASS  PINS  AND  RINGS 


ATTENTION 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  JEWELRY  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
HAVE  REMODELED  INTO  NEW  AND 
ARTISTIC  DESIGNS? 

Your  old  jewelry  will  have  added  attractiveness  because  of  its  newer 
design  and  still  retain  its  sentimental  value. 

ARE  YOUR  DIAMONDS  SECURE  IN  THEIR 
SETTINGS? 

Diamonds  should  be  examined  periodically,  as  a  loose  claw  or  worn- 
out  setting,  if  neglected,  may  result  in  the  loss  of  a  valuable  stone. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  PLATINUM  SETTING? 

Or  perhaps  you  think  it  too  expensive.  WHITE  GOLD  gives  identi- 
cally the  same  effect  at  half  the  cost. 

DOES  ANY  OF  YOUR  JEWELRY  NEED  REPAIRING, 
REFLATING  OR  ENGRAVING? 

Send  us  your  small  repairs,  you  will  be  surprised  how  we  will  im- 
prove them. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY,  ETC.,  YOU  WISH  TO  DISPOSE  OF? 

We  always  estimate  the  cost>  of  repairs  or  amount  we  will  pay  for 
old  gold,  etc.,  and  advise  you,  in  the  meantime  holding  it  until  we 
hear  from  you. 

H.  W.  PETERS  COMPANY 

5180  Washington  St.,  Boston  32,  Mass. 


REFERENCES: 
Duns,  Your  Banker. 


Same  Location  for 
Twelve  Years 


Fraternal  Emblems 
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Printing  Inks 

For  Every  Surface 
and  Press. 

Newspaper,  Magazine 
and  Book  Inks  a 
Specialty. 

Making  the  Proper 
Ink  for  Each  Purpose 
Is  Our  Business 
And  We  Have  Had 
30  Years^  Experience. 


WM.  H.  RAY  PRINTING  INK  MFG.  CO. 

137-145  Forty-seventh  Street, 
Bush  Terminal     (         )   Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
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Our  TRUSS  is  most  efficient  in  controlling  Hernia 


ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS,  ELASTIC  STOCK- 
INGS and  all  Elastic  Goods  made  up  fresh  for 
each  order. 

We  carry  a  fuU  line  of  Surgical  Appliances, 
ARCH  SUPPORTERS,  CRUTCHES,  INVALID 
CHAIRS. 

Eilustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request 

BRACES  for  CURVATURE  OF  SPINE 
BRACES  for  WEAK  ANKLES 
BRACES  for  BOW  LEGS 
BRACES  for  KNOCK  KNEES 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  for  BOTH  LEGS  AND  ARMS 

A.  J.  DITMAN 

2  Barclay  Street       {opposite  ivooiwom  Building)       New  York 

SEE  PAGE  114,  FRONT  OP  BOOK. 
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Don't  Wait  10  Years  for 
That  Big  Job 


EVERYWHERE  in  business  to- 
day big  jobs  and  high  salaries 
are  seeking  trained  men — men 
wiio  have  specialized  knowledge — - 
men  who  can  make  decisions — men 
capable  of  directing  others. 

The  difference  between  the  low 
salaried  man  «and  the  high  salaried 
executive  is  knowledge  and  training. 
One  performs  the  mechanical  details 
of  business  without  understanding 
their  significance.  The  other  is  trained 
in  fundamental  underlying  principles 
and  has  a  firm  grasp  on  business  as 
an  ir  titution. 

TiiC  executive  is  not  made  by  title 
alone.  He  can  only  rise  to  the  top 
as  he  increases  his  knowledge  and 
training  and  his  ability  to  apply  that 
knowledge. 

That  is  just  what  LaSalle  Exten- 
sion University  is  doing  for  men  in 
all  walks  of  business  life— helping 
them  to  acquire  the  specialized 
knowledge  and  training  that  fits  them 
for  bigger  jobs  and  higher  salaries. 

LaSalle  enrolls  the  young  man  just 
starting  on  a  business  career;  it  gives 


the  man  already  started  an  added 
impetus.  Its  large  staff  of  450  busi- 
ness experts  and  specialists  will  help, 
you  train  for  promotion  and  increased 
salary  during  your  spare  time  with- 
out interference  with  your  present 
vrork. 

LaSALLE   MEN  ARE  PROBLEM 
TRAINED 

Men  occupying  importan,t  positions  are 
paid  for  their  aibiiity  to  swcessfully 
handle  business  problems.  Earning 
pow^r  is  'based  nipon  {knowledge,  and  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  one's  aibility  to  apply 
what  he  knows.  The  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  means  nothing.  The  men 
who  isiucceed  han^e  learned  the  knack  of 
making  their  knowledge  produce.  ^Busi- 
ness eductytion  that  fits  men  to  do 
things  m<uit  be  based  upon  methods 
that  develoD  constructive  -thinking. 
Every  DaSalle  member  is  ''Problem 
Trained."  He  learns  to  do  by  doing. 
He  becomes  practised  in  the  application 
of  principles  by  working  with  problems 
lifted  from  the  everyday  experiences  of 
successful  business  men.  He  is  required 
to  work  out  actual  busiiness  transac- 
tironis  just  as  if  he  were  the  man  on  the 
job.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  whole 
to  invesitigate  this  new  and  effective 
method  of  fitting  men  to  do  things— 
the  method  Which  ihas  made  LaSalle 
training  a  cashable  asset  wifh  every 
m'Au  who  has  acquired  it. 
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ADVISORY  SERVICE 

LaSalle  members  are  privileged  to  obtain 
without  charge  at  any  time  the  aid  of  La- 
Salle's  large  staff  of  more  than  450  business 
authorities  and  specialists  drawn  from 
every  department  of  business.  Put  this 
great  organization  to  work  for  you  and 
your  interests.  Let  them  help  you  with 
your  daily  problems.  They  will  not  only 
train  you  for  the  bigger  job,  but  will  help 
5^ou  make  good  on  the  job  when  you  gel;  it. 

This  distinctive  service,  available  to  each 
member  every  business  day  of  every  year, 
is  not  paralleled  by  any  other  institution. 


To  Employers 

The  person  who  wears  this  La- 
Salle bu'tton  is  preparing  for 
hig-her  responsibility  —  and  is 
worth  watchin-^. 

Large  industries  and  firms 
thruout  the  United  States  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  free 
service  of  the  LaSalle  placement 
bureau  to  reach  'high-grade  men 
of  experience  pluis  training.  W-e 
may  be  able  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  right  man  for  the  jab  if 
you'll  write  us. 


Send  the  Coupon 

Indicate  with  an  X  on  the  coupon  below  the  particular  kind  of  executive 
training  in  which  you  are  interested.  We  will  send  catalog  and  full  informa- 
tion about  the  LaSalle  "Problem  Method"  of  training  at  home  by  mail,  the 
free  consulting  privileges  to  members,  the  moderate  cost,  and  our  extei.ded 
payment  plan.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  the  famous  book,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One" — a  book  which  tells  how  men  with  LaSalle  training 
have  gained,  in  one  year,  promotion  which  men  without  this  training  have  not 
realized  in  ten.  It  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  more  than  230,000  ambitious 
men — it  is  FREE.    Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 
Dept.  4316- R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years*  Promotion  in  One,"  also 
catalog-  and  particulars  regarding  co'urse  and  service  in 
the  department  I  have  ,  marked  with  an' X. 
  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training  for  positions  as  Au- 
ditors, Comipt  rollers.  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  Cost 
Accountants,  etc. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training  for  Official, 
Managerial,  Sales  and  Execu- 
tive positions. 


LAW: 

Training    for    Bar;    LL.  B, 
Degree. 
: —  COMMERCIAL  LAW: 

Reading,  Reference  and  Con- 
sultation Service  for  Busi- 
ness Men. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 

Training  for  executive  posi- 
tions in  Banlcs  and  Finan- 
cial Institutions. 
m  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training     for     position  of 

 Head  Bookkeeper. 

—  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  Business  Corres- 
pondents and  Copy  Writers. 


7-7  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT- 
I    i  ING:    Training  for  positions 
'  as  Correspondents.  Mail  Sales 
Directors,   and  all  executive 
letter-writing  positions. 

7— T  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGE- 
I    I  MENT  EFFICIENCY:. 

  Training      for  Production 

Managers,  Department  Heads 
and  all  those  desiring  train- 
ing in  the  48  factors  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

r-j  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 

I    I  Training    for    positions  as 

  Foreign    Correspondent  with 

Spanish- speaking  countries. 


7  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT— 
I  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 

Training  for  positions  as 
Railroad  and  Industrial  Traf- 
fic Managers,  etc. 

lEFFECTIVE  PUBLIC 
I  SPEAKING:  Training  in  the 
"  art     of     forceful,  effective 
speech  for  Ministers,  Sales- 
men, Fraternal  Leaders.  Pol- 
iticians, Clubmen,  ejc. 


Name 


Present  Position  
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Address, 


Once  to  every  man  there 
comes  his  master  opportunity. 


If  you  want  to  earn 
$150  to  $400  a 
month,  see  page 
195,  front  of  book. 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  HAIR 

EASIER  THAN  SHAVING 


lllostration  Hail  Size 


/^ftATENTED  ^^MT  OCT.  6-^-3  t9l8. 


COMFORT  SPEED 
ECONOMY 


You  do  not  need  any  experience  oir  practice  to 
use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTER. 
It  comes  to  you  ready  for  Instant  use,  and  five 
minutes  after  you  receive  it  you  can  liave  your 
hair  out  better  than  it  was  ever  cut  before. 

The  DUPLEX  will  cut  as  closely  or  trim  as  long 
as  you  wish  it  to.  No  clippers  or  scissors  are 
needed  with  the  DUPLEX;  it  finishes  the  work 
completely.  It  outs  the  front  hair  long  and  the 
back  hair  short.    Trims  around  the  ears,  etc. 

Inside  of  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  to  pay 
$2.00  for  the  DUPLEX.  The  price  today  is  $2.00. 
but  while  our  present  stock  lasts  we  wiU  accept 
this  advertisement  the  same  as  $1.00  cash.  Cut 
it  out  and  send  it  with  ONLY  $1.00  and  we  will 
send  you  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUT-' 
TER,  ready  for  instant  use,  postage  paid,  to  any 
address.     SEND  TODAY. 


WORRY  WASTE 
EXPENSE 


AGENTS  WANTED      DUPLEX  MFG.  CO,,  Dept.  A21      DETROIT,  MIGH. 
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"$100  a  Week,  Nell! 

Think  What  That  Means  To  Us!'' 

"They've  made  me  Superintendent — and  doubled  my  salary! 
Now  we  can  have  the  comforts  and  pleasures  we've  dreamed 
of— our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell,  and  no  more  worry- 
ing about  the  cost  of  living! 

*The  president  called  me  in  today  and  told  me.  He  said  he  picked 
me  for  promotion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned  I  was  studying  at 
home  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  Now  my  chancy 
has  come— and  thanks  to  the  I.  C.  S.,  Fm  ready  for  it ! 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous  homes  be- 
cause they  let  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them 
in  spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay.  You  will  find  them  in 
offices,  shops,  stores,  mills, 

"  •  p  MTKAR  OUT  HBIIB-  — -  —  — 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  438 6-B,  SCRANTON.  PA. 


mines,  factories,  on  railroads, 
everywhere. 


Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing 
and  get  ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary 
that  will  give  your  wife  and  children 
th*^  things  you  would  like  them  to  have  ? 

You  can  do  it !  Pick  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best  and  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  it  right  in 
your  own  home,  in  your  Spare  time— 
you  need  not  lose  a  day  or  a  dollar 
from  your  prei ent  occupation ! 

Yes,  you  can  do  it!  More  than  two 
million  have  done  it  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  More  than  110,000  are  do- 
ing it  right  now.  Without  cost,  without 
obligation,  find  out  how  you  can  join 
them.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon ! 


Please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify 
for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


□ADVERTISING  MAN 

□Salesman 

□Commercial  Law 

□BUSINESS 

□Certified  Pub.  Aeeonntant 

□Bookkeeper 

□Stenographer 

^jILLUSTRATOR 

JWindow  Trimmer 

{Show-card  Writer 

JCivil  Service 

JTEACHER 

iGommon  Sshool  Snbteetg 
MECHANICAL  EN6IN£ER 

jMechanical  Draftsman 

ICHEMIST 

Name 


□ELECTRICAL  ElfGINEEE 
□Electrician 


B Electric  Cars 


ITelecrraph  Engineer 
IPractical  Telephony 
IRailroader 
[ARC  HITECT 
ICon tractor  and  Buildeir 
fCIVIL  ENGINEER 
ISurveying  and  Mappintf 
ISl'EAM  ENGINEER 
[MINING  ENGINEER 
IMetallurgist 
lAGRICULTURE 
iPoultry  Raising 
[AUTOMOBILES 


Street 
and  No.. 


City. 
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.  State. 


iMliilliligiREmt: 


Ladies' 
gold-pied 
Wrist- 
Watch  ; 
15  jewel 
imported 

movement;  link  extension 
bracelet,  $15.00. 


SWEET'S  engagement  ring 
of  14K  _Solid  Gold,  set 
With  fine  blue-white 
Diamond,  $75. 

Anything:  you  buy 
from  SWEET  is 
subject  to  our  lib- 
eral, -easy  credit 
plan — 10  months  to 
pay. 


Blue-white,  perfectly  cut 
Diamond  in  14K  Solid 
Gold  ^Mounting,  $65. 

Ladles' 


Gentlemen's  Solitaire  Clus- 
ter Ring;  7  perfectly  cut  and 
matched  Diamonds,  mounted 
in  PLATTNmi,  Our  Price, 
$S7.50. 


SWEET'S  engage- 
ment  ring  of  14K 
Solid  Gold.  set 
with  fine  blue  white 
Diamond,  $150. 


;       THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALiTY 

^  ^  CAPJTAL    f!, 000,000. 

LWSWEET  INC 

1650  - 1660  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Solitaire  Cluster; 
7  perfectly  cut  and 
matched  Diamonds  in 
PLATINUM,  Our  price, 
$82.50. 

F  R  E  E— de  I>uxe 
catalog  of  dia- 
monds, watches, 
and  jewelry,  gifts 
for  all  occasions. 
Write  to  Dept.  W.A. 


Magazine  Bargain  Offers 

Nt)te  the  astonishing  low  prices  and  Save  Money  by  sending  us  your  orders. ! 
All  subscriptions  are  for  One  Full  Year.  New  or  Renewals  accepted.  These  & 
Prices  include  prepaid  deliveries  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.? 


Collier's    (The  National           \    Our  Price 
Woman's    Home    Coin-  ( 

Collier's   (The  (National 

American    Magazine.  .  $2.50 
Woman's    Home    Com-  ' 

1  Our  Price 

>  $g.5o 

Collier's    (The  iNationall           \    Our  Price 

American    Magazine  ..$2.50  /  ■* 

Collier's    (The  iNationall           ■\    Our  Price 

^'^^^^^y)   $2.50  (  $fir«50 

The  Mentor   ('Monthly)  $4.00  )  ^ 

Collier's   (The  CNationaJl 

American    Magazine .  .$2.50 
Woman's    Home  Com- 

The    Mentor  4 . 0  0 

Our  Price 

>  $01100 

Our  large  44-Page  Catalog,  listing  all  the  leading  American  periodicals 
at  lowest  existing  prices  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Address  all   |  Ili\W%noii^^^^^^^^ 

Orders  to    J*  ifle  ElClIlduil'lJvIlIlvIl    Agency,  CHICAGO,  IXIilNOIS 
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BE 
A 

CERTIFICATED 
ELECTRICIAN 

YOU  MEN— LISTEti!  ;^';',e-S."t 

ate  Electricians!  Thousands  have  gone  into  the 
Government  service  and  there  is  such  an 
unusual  demand  for  competent  electrical 
imen  that  I  am  making  a  wonderful  offer 
at  this  time. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!  I 
want  to  send  you  my  splendid  offer  now. 
Don't  hesitate  because  of  age  or  experience. 

There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  now  for  all 
men  who  will  qualify  as  trained  Electricians, 
Prepare    yourself    for   a    real  position  by  my 
Home    Study    Course    in   Practical   Electric! ly.' 

I  «am  OliiQi  Engineer  "of  the  Ohicago  Enerineering 
Woirliss.  I  liave  trained  thousands  of  men  and  can 
heliD  you  better  than  anyboldy  else.  We  also  have 
larg-e.  splendidly  eauipped  s!hops.  where  you  can  come 
at  any  time,  ifor .  special  instruction  without  chars:e. 
No  oitiher  conreSipondence  school  can  g-ive  you  (this. 
SPECIA3L  OFFEK:  Rie:'ht  now  I  am  s-iying-  a  biff, 
valuaible  suriprise  that  I  cannot  <^xplain  here,  to 
every  student  w^lio   answers  this  a\d\.    Write  to-day! 

$46  TO  $100.00  A  WEEK 

Go  after  some  real  money.  Qualify  ,'for  one  of  the  tlhousands  off  splendid  Dositions 
open.  All  vou  need  to  stant  is  a  few  months'  snappy,  practical  instruction  (from  a 
co^nJpetent  engineer.  Come  to  me — noiw!  I'll  give  you  my  personal  care  to  insure 
iapid  and  efficient  progress.  My  course  is  (intensely  practical.  It  i-s  hierhly  condensed. 
simT>liified.  up  to  date  and  complete.  I  am  so'  sure  you  will  make  a  siplendid  success  in 
tibis  study  that  I  will  Guarantee  Under  Bond  to  return  to  you  every  cent  paid  for  tui- 
tion if  you  aire  not  entirely  satisfied  wihen  you  receive  your  Electrician's  Certificate 
granted  lyou  as  a  siraduate  of  mv  school . 

FREE  LESSONS  AND  OUTFIT  FREE 

Send  me  the  Free  Outfit  Coupon  at  once.  Do  it  now  I  For  a  limited  period  I  am  making  a  slashing 
3Ut  in  the  cost  of  tuition,  and  giving  each  new  student  a  grand  outfit  of  Electrical  Tools,  Material  and 
Instruments — in  addition — Absolutely  Fre©.  I  will  also  send  you — free  and  full  prepaid — Proof  Lessons 
to  show  you  how  ea.sily  you  can  be  trained  at  home 


to  enter  this  great  profession,  by  means  of  my  new, 
revised  aiid  origirtal  system  of  mail  instruction. 

ACT  RROMRTLY 

;Get  the  fuil  benefit  of  this ,  great  ofifer. 
Send  the  Coupon  or  a  postal  for  free  in- 
Tformation  without  delay.  Do  it  now — 
before  my  free  offers  and  g^uarantee  are 
withdrawn. 

\  CHIEF  ENGINEER  COOKE 

\  Chicago  Engineering  Worlcs 

DEPT.  666 

Ml   Cass  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


USE  THIS   "FREE  OUTFIT"  COUPON 
CHIEF  ENGINEER  COOKE.  Dept.  666, 
441  Cass  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Sir:  Send  at  once — fully  prepaid  and  entirely 
free — complete  particulars  of  your  great  offer  for 
this  month. 


Name 


Address 
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CURED  AT  HOME  ^ 

^TontrolThe  Vital  Vocal  Muscle' 

You  can  do  this  anj^'here.  Relief  and  a  cure  that  is  permane'it  and 
secured  in  -the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  is  what  yoji  want.  Then 
learn  to  control  the  VITaI  VOCAL  MUSCLE.  You  ca  n  do  this,  inarvelous 
to  state  with  certlantv,  in  your  own  home,  or  while  at  work,  or  m  church 
or  a*  thi  rneatre  It  a  wonderful  SILENT  method.  The  gr^eat  secret  of 
tL^FeuchtVnler  method  is  a  pimple  exercise  tl.at  c^^^  "^"^^^  by 
few  mements  and  prac.iced  anywhere  without  noise  oi  noticeaoie  eiiori,  uy 
^uTg^r  old  Co^^^  of  the  Vital  Vocal  Muscle  is  easily  withm  your  abihty 
to  learji  and  your  complete 

Success  Is  Guaranteed  By  Cash  Bond 

Professor  Feuchtinger  is  one  of  the  foremost 
voice  culturists  of  the  world.  In  his  great  work 
of  training  singers  and  speakers  for  '.he  Lyceum 
and  Operatic  stage  he  developed  a  new  method 
that  RESTORED.  RECREATED  AND  REVITAL- 
IZED the  human  voice.  He  developed  a  system  ot 
scientific  voice  culture  based  on  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  organ  o-f  voice  and  the  art  and  science 
*  of  sound  production,  and-  perfected  the  simplest, 
most  marvellous  and  extraordinary  system  of  voice 
culture  known  to  the  world  to-day.  He  has  now 
been  induced  to  adopt  his  system  to  th^e  needs  of 
.stammerers  and  stutterers,  and  has  periecLed 
for  them  a  simple  method  of  control  of  'tne 
^  vital  vocal  muscle  that  has  enabled  thous- 
ands to  easily  cure  themselves  at  home. 
Results  are  often  so  RAPID  that  this 
simple  home  method  of  treatment  has 
be^n  enthusiastically  described  as  a 

MARVELLOUS  DISCOVERY 

Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal  today  for  Mr.  Eugen  Feuchtinger's 
■book  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  vocal,  defects  <>f  ,all  kinds. 
Learn  how  th«  true  secret  of  success  is  'through  the  control 
-of  the  vital  vocal  muscle,  which  you  can  secure  in  your 
own  home  %n  a  feio  7nomcnts  and  practice  to  perfection 
anywhere    without    noise    or    publicity.    You    will  be 
astounded  and  delighted '  by  the  simplicity  of  this  sys- 
em  and  thank  Professor  Feuchtinger  from  the  bottom 
of  your  heart  for  the  discovery  and  perfection  of  his 
astonishing  method.    Write  now  at  once  for  Profes- 
sor Feuchtinger's  boat  giving  full  details.    It  is  en- 
tirelv  free  end  will  <be  sent  to  you  fully  prepaid. 
Remember  SEND  NO  MONEY-,  just  the  coupon  or 
a  postal.    The  book  givin-g  full  particulars  will 
be  mailed  to  you  at  once. 


Perfect  Voice 
Institute, 
Studio  9535, 
1922  Sunnyside 
Ave.,  Ciiicago. 


Gentlemen:  I  wisk  to 
Know  more  about  the  cure 
of    stammering    at  feome. 
Send   at   once   a   free  copy 
of      Professor  Feuchtinger's 
book.     I  send  NO  MONEY  and 

""Zi^Tms  rtS"^ '"^^  PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE 

Name     >[f^  STUDIO  9535 

1922  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago, 

AMvess  X^j^         See  also  Pages  133  and  136. 
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Why  Don't  YOffCei/ato 
iheSUimGame? 

At  the  top  of  this  page  you  will  find  photographs  of  four  star  sales- 
men. Read  their  letters.  These  four  men  averaged  earnings  at  the 
rate  of  $7,352  a  year.  Yet  formerly  earned  only  $60  to  $90  a  month! 
Think  what  salesmanship  did  for  them.  Think  what  salesmanship 
will  do  for  you.  We  have  trained  clerks,  bookkeepers,  mechanics — 
and  men  from  all  walks  of  life — for  positions  as  City  and  Traveling 
Salesmen  where  they  are  now  earning  from  $3,000  to  $10,00t)  a  year. 
Our  amazing  methods  make  mastery  of  salesmanship  easy  for  any 
man  who  has  the  will  to  svicceed.  You  can  learn  at  home  in  spare 
moments,  without  interfering  with  your  work.  Many  of  our  mem.- 
bers  get  big  jobs  in  the  selling  game,  even  before  they  have  com- 
pleted our  course. 

Let  Me  Prove  That  I  Can  Make  You  a  Star  Salesman 

Let  me  send  you  my  wonderful  new  hook,  "A  Knight  ^of  the  Grip,"  which  tells  about  salesmanship  in 
all  its  details.  Let  me  tell  you  about  our  free  emiployment  department,  which  gets  positions  for  our 
students  and  graduates.  Let  me  tell  you  why  Salesmanship  offers  the  opportunity  to  make  five  to  ten 
times  yom*  present  earnings.  Let  me  prove  to  you  that  no  matter  what  you  are  doing  now  or  what  your 
experience  has  be^en,  you  can  quicldy  take  your  place  in  the  ranlts  of  the  Star  Salesmen. 

1  Will  Train  You  and  Then  Help  You  Land  a  Big  Job 

I  will  show  you  how  we  have  trained  thousands  of  otkers.    I'll  show  you  success  letters  we  have  re-  ^ 
ceived  from  hundreds  of  students  and  graduates.   I'll  show  you  just  what  our  Course  includes 
and  hew  it  goes  into  every  detail  of  Salesmanship  from,  the  ground  up,  covering  Wholesale  Houses,  ^ 
Specialty  Houses,  Retail  Houses — how  it  covers  every  detail  of  the  proposition,  methods  of  «. 


distribution,  territory,  language,  handling  customers,  personal  efficiency,  etc.     I'll  tell  you 
about  our  Free  Employment  Bureau,   which  ccnstantly  has  on  file  more  requests  for 
salesmen  than  we  can  possibly  fill.    Get  aU  the  facts  by  writing  today. 


My  New  Book  Is  FREE 

Is  ^f.* 

ig  slowly — if  you  are  dissatis-  ^  ^  ^^-^^Xo"- 
instead  of  "peanut"  wages,         --^  ^<^%%''-? 
ter  for  this  free  book  now.  ^     V*    V^^*^*^'  • 


I  want  to  send  you  my  new  book,   "A  Knight  of  the  Grip,"  whicii  tells 
about  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  Course  in  Salesmanship  and  how  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully taught  by  mail  for  over  12  years.    It  tells  you  just  what  you 
want  to  know.    If  you  are  getting  along  slowly — if  you  are  dissatis- 
fied— if  you  want  to  earn  big  money  ins 

mail  tlie  coupon  or  a  post  card,  or  a  letter  im,  cmo  ncc  wuviv  nuw.  ^ 

Don't  wait  a  minute.     Do  it  right  now.     Address  :  v^V 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN.,  DepL  55    >^  S€^^'S^^' 


CHICAGO,  ILL,  U.  S.  A. 
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STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  K  ^ 

Used  everywhere  on  the  globe;  \  for 
time-tried  and  proven  for 
durability   and   strength.  ) 

Dealers  everywhere.        We  issue  foK  free  distribution  the  following  helpful  publications: 

Wire— Its  Manufacture  and  Uses  Drying  Vegetables  Hay  Production 

Making  Steei  and  Wire  Recipes — Corn,    Kafir,    Potatoes  Piano  Tone  Building 

Weekly  Crop   Report  Dairying  Aerial  Tramway  Operation 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  fotatoes — Growth,    Preservation  Systems  of  Electric  Wiring 

How  to  Build  a  Fence  and  Uses  Adaptability    of    Flat    Wire  in 

Grasses  and  Other  Forage  Crops-^  Bunt  Manufacture 

Farmyard  Manures  Farm    Wesds — Nature    Use    and  Wire  Rope  in  AM  Uses 

illincis  System  of  Fertility  Destruction  Wire  and  Its  Adaptation  to  All 

Kafir  booklet  Alcohol  From  Farm  Waste  Uses 

Hog  Diseases  booklet  Hog  Raising  in  Ga.  and  Fla.  Nails  and  Their  Use 

Seed  Oats  Hog  Raising  in  Ala.,  Miss.  &  La.  Poultry  Raising 

Cost  of  Producing  Milk  Hog,  ShecD  and  Cattle  Breeding  Towing  Automobiles 

Wood:    its  Adaptation  to  Piano       and  Raising  Purification  of  Water  for  Cities 

Making  Manual  of  Horseshoeing  by  Sulphate  of  Iron 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  DENVER 

Export  Representative:  ....  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative:  ....  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Company 
San  Francisco  Los  .Angeles  Portland  Seattle 
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